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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue New Year opens with one subject of 
engrossing interest possessing the minds 
of all good citizens, and during January 
the claims of the General Election may 
somewhat disarrange church work. But 
the new hope of progress now stirring 
in many hearts must eventually react 
upon every form of unselfish effort and 
bring new vigour to all beneficent activi- 
ties, which centre in the churches, no 
less than to the more general movements 
of our social life. 


THE attention of our readers both at 
home and in Australia and New Zealand, 
is called to the series of articles on Eucken’s 
Religious Philosophy ty the Rev. Dr. 
‘Tudor Jones, the first of which appears in 
our present issue. Of Dr. Jones, who is 
going out to New Zealand next month to 
-take charge of the new Unitarian Church 
at Wellington, some personal notes will 
also be found in another column. 


A First notice of the volume of the 
Memoir and Sermons of the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, published this week, on the 
first anni versary of his death, appears in our 
present issue, and also a New Year's 
Sermon of his, preached in Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, two years ago. 


Proressor Estiin CARPENTER’S course 
of six lectures on ‘‘ The Christ of the 
Creeds and Experience’’ is to be given 
at two centres during the coming term, 
at Liverpool, where the course begins on 
Wednesday, Jan. 24, at the Institute, 


Mount-street, at 8.30 p.m.; and at Shef- 
field, in the Channing Hall, beginning on 
Thursday, Jan. 25, at 8 o’clock. 


In estimating the influence of the ortho- 
dox Congregational churches as a force 
in the religious life of the community we 
need constantly to remind ourselves of the 
many schools of thought which go under 
the one name. From time to time, 
that very vigorous personality, Dr. Forsyth, 
who is also so voluminous a speaker and 
writer, stands forth as protagonist in 
the great struggle of the old creeds, clad 
indeed in a changed phraseology, to main- 
tain their ancient dominance. Dr. Forsyth 
is always clear, perhaps because he neglects 
so many elements of the theological 
problem. But so far as he means, he 
means without hesitation, and we know 
that we disagree with him. But we 
often imagine him as a representative of 
Congregationalism, and with right. But 
the complex of faiths linked together 
in these churches cannot be adequately 
expressed by one man. Another tendency 
is represented by Dr. J. R. Campbell, the 
depths of whose thinking is sometimes 
accompanied by some lack of precision. 

A RECENT sermon at the City Temple was 
in response to the request of a member 
that the pastor would explain ‘‘ What is 
truth ?’”’ Bacon in one of his pregnant 
sayings has summed up the Pilate inci- 
dent: ‘‘ What is truth? asked doubting 
Pilate, and stayed not for an answer.’’ 
Now the audience at the City Temple 
did wait for answer while Dr. Campbell 
talked round the question. In doing this 
he said several striking and suggestive 
things; but whether the difficulties of 
people who wish to remain ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
were met is another question. We notice 
a certain theological vagueness, which is 
very characteristic of modern evangelical- 
ism, and which may very well be nearer the 
truth than Dr. Forsyth’s utmost precision 
of certainty. Some sentences from Dr. 
Campbell’s sermon may serve to indicate the 
position. For the rest, it needs only to 
remark that the preacher relied largely on 
the poetry of Tennyson, that great resource 
of religious agnosticism. Dr. Campbell 
imagined that his questioner wished to 
know ‘‘if I could tell him where religious 
truth was to be found, or in other words, he 
meant to ask the preacher to say which is 
the true religion. If he did he has set him 
an impossible task, and if that is his own 
quest he will be a long time, all life indeed, 
before he arrives at a satisfactory solution. 
There is no true religion, but religion is true. 
All religions are but attempts at religion, 
and religion is man’s quest for God and 


his experience of Him when he finds Him. 
All religions are true so far as they help 
man to face Godward. . . In your quest for 
religicn, and in your despair of ever finding 
the one true religion, you are perhaps all 
the time in possession of it.’’ There is 
obscurity here, but that is not necessarily 
a condemnation, for probably men must 
necessarily pass through dark ways on the’ 
road to the completer religious synthesis 
of the future. 


THe Motto Card of the Sunday School 
Association for 1906, bears, together with 
its picture of evening peace upon the river, 
and sunset behind the village church, the 
words :— 


* Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.’’—Psalm xc. 17. 
** Kvery day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful thought for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for ycu.’’ 


On the back of the card is the usual list 


“,| of Bible readings for each Sunday of the 


year. 


Tue Motto for 1906 is made the subject of 
a New Year’s address by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, President of the Sunday School 
Association, published in the January 
number of Monthly Notes for Sunday 
Classes (S.S.A., $d.). With this number, 
which begins the third year of the issue, 
the Rev. Charles Roper takes up the Edi- 
torship of the Monthly Notes in succession 
to Miss Marian Pritchard. There are, 
as before, notes on the Bible readings 
for the four Sundays of the month, and 
the Rev. Cobden Smith contributes Lesson 
Notes on two subjects, ‘‘ Quit you like 
Men,’’ and ‘‘ A Good Soldier.’’? -Among 
the Editor’s Notes is the announcement 
of another summer session for teachers, to 
be held at Manchester College, Oxford. 
This, we understand, will be from Friday, 
June 29, to Saturday, July 7. 


Or the triennial meeting of the National 
Conference of our churches, to be held this 
year at Oxford during Easter week, the 
Rev. James Harwood, the secretary of 
the Conference, writes in another columa. 


A menting to commemorate the 22nd 
anniversary of the death of Keshub 
Chunder Sen is to be held at Essex Hall on 
Monday evening at 7 o'clock. Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, Bart., will preside, and addresses 
are to be given by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Dr. B. C. Ghosh, and Professor B. 
Nath Sen on the life and work of the 
great Brahmo leader. 


te = 
DR. W. TUDOR JONES. 

On Thursday, Feb. 8, Dr. Tudor Jones 
and his wife are to sail by the R.M. s.s, 
Gothic for New Zealand, having accepted 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association the commission to organise 
and minister to the first Unitarian Church 
at Wellington. The church at Auckland, 
under the care of the Rev. W. Jellie, 
has made most gratifying progress, and 
when the Rev. Charles Hargrove returned 
from his visit to Australia and New 


Zealand in 1904, his report was that there 


was a fine opportunity at Wellington also, 


and urgent need that a cultivated and 
capable minister should be sent out as 
Dr. Tudor 
Jones and his wife deserve the gratitude 
of our whole community for accepting 


pioneer of that work also. 


this honourable charge. 


We are glad for our own sake, and for 
the sake of friends in New Zealand, that 
during the present month we are to publish 
a series of articles by Dr. Jones on 
Eucken’s Religious Philosophy, and will 


add here a few notes concerning the writer, 


which will be of special interest to those 


to whom he is about to minister. 


William Tudor Jones was born Sept. 8, 
1865, at Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, 
and was educated there in the village 
school, where he remained until he was 
eighteen as a pupil teacher and assistant 
He was the leading spirit of all 
literary meetings in the village, and tried 
his wings in poetic flight, which to the 
such 
He had been brought 
up in the strict sect of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, and when in 1885 he went 
as master of the Cwmrheidol Board School 
to Aberystwyth he became a preacher in 
At the end of 1889 he 


master. 


ardent Welsh 
natural attraction. 


temperament has 


that Connexion. 
entered the University College of Wales, 


Aberystwyth, and had there two years of 
study, during which time the teacher 


who helped him most was Dr. C. H. 
Herford, now Professor or English Litera- 
ture in the Victoria University of Man- 
chester. The year 1892 was spent at 
Trefecca Theological College. Having 
passed the synodical examination of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, Mr. Jones was 
ordained to the full work of the ministry, 
and held pastorates in that Connexion 
at Caerphilly and Whitchurch, near 
Cardiff. While at the latter place he 
attended the lectures in Philosophy of 
Professor J. 8. Mackenzie, at the Cardiff 
University College, and by him was intro- 
duced to a new field of thought. Now 
he made acquaintance with the works of 
the brothers Caird, T. H. Green, and 
Martineau, and his hold upon the tradi- 
tional theology became very difficult to 
maintain. It was a period of stress, 
and when during the last month of 1898 
he was in London, preaching in Calvinistic 
Methodist churches, he found his way to 
Essex Hall, and received from the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie the help and encourage- 
ment he so sorelyneeded, He had found 
his way into the clearer light, and so it 
came that on the last Sunday of January, 
1899, he preached for the first time in a 
Unitarian pulpit, at Swansea: A few 
months before that he had heard Professor 
Estlin Carpenter, at Cardiff, and was 
wonderfully impressed. by his personality 


and the address in which he was dis- | 
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cussing the miraculous elements in 
the Gospels. ‘‘ Are these things true ?”’ 
was a question of which he could not 


tid himself; but the scales were falling 


from his eyes, and after a time of 
very sore trouble the victory was gained. 
Henceforth for him the spiritual took the 
place of the supernatural and miraculous 
in religion. The visit to Swansea led to a 
very happy settlement with the Unitarian 
congregation there, and during seven years 
Mr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones have worked 
with great devotion and success. His 
ministry, so admirably sustained by her 
help, has been richly blessed, and it is 
grievous for our friends there that the 
connection must now be broken: but the 
call to go out to this pioneer work in 
Wellington, to one who had _ himself 
suffered so much in his struggle towards 
the clearer light, and feels so deeply the 
privilege of the new freedom of spirit 
he has gained, could not be refused. 

For three summer terms, with help 
from the Hibbert Trustees, and through 
the great kindness of his congregation at 
Swansea, Mr. Tudor Jones was able to 
continue his studies in the philosophy of 
religion at the University of Jena, under 
Eucken, Wendt, and other teachers, and 
made there life-long friends. Last summer 
he took his Doctor’s degree, and for his 
dissertation on ‘The Id_a of Personality in 
the English Thinkers of the Present’’ 
received the warm commendation of Pro- 
fessor Eucken: This dissertation is now in 
the press, and will be published, we hear, 
in a fortnight. 

From these notes it will be seen with 
what eager persistence the boy who began 
his learning in the village’ school has held 
to the pursuit of knowledge of the highest 
things. An enthusiastic servant of the 
Truth, unselfishly devoted, with his wife, 
to the work of the ministry, Dr. Tudor 
Jones will go out to Wellington taking 
with him into that new field the warm 
regard of many friends in the old home, 
and their carnest wishes that his efforts 
may be crowned with an abundant success. 


TurovcH love to light ! Oh wonderful the 


way, 
That leads from darkness to the perfect 
day ! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the 
night, 


To morning that comes singing o’er the 
sea. 

Through love to light! Through light, O 
God, to Thee, 
Whe art the love of love, the eternal 

light of light! R. W. Gilder. 
Two TRUTHS. 

‘* Darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ I never meant 

To hurt you ;’’ and his eyes were wet. 

“*T would not hurt you for the world : 

Am I to blame if I forget ? ’’ 


“* Forgive my selfish tears!’ she cried, 
‘* Forgive! I know that it was not 
Because you meant to hurt me, sweet,— 

I know it was that you forgot !”’ 


But all the same, deep in her heart, 


Rankled this thought, and rankles yet, 


‘* When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that he cannot forget.”’ 
Helen Hunt Jackscn. 
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AT THE ACADEMY. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Last winter’s Exhibition was largely 
devoted to the works of George Frederick 
Watts; this year the Black and White 
Room is filled with the studies and draw: 
ings which he bequeathed to the Academy, 
and which are of great interest, and the 
Exhibition, as a whole, is devoted to Old 
Masters and other deceased. members of 
the British School. There is a very 
strikmg and amusing Franz Hals among 
the Old Masters, a portrait group of his 
own family, and a fine Cornelius Jansen 
(107); but the pictures are chiefly British, 
and among the portraits Raeburn makes 
as powerful an impression as Reynolds 
and Romney. Hogarth also appears as 
a portrait painter. The two portraits of 
Sir Joshua, by himself, one in spectacles 
(5 and 86), are very interesting, and 
there is a companion to his famous 
picture in the National Gallery, of the 
child Samuel praying. In this picture 
(31), lent by the Earl of Darnley, the boy 
has one open hand raised as he looks up 
to the light. Of more recent portraits 
there is Millais’ ‘*J. C. Hook’’ (137). 
There are fine landscapes by de Wint 
and Constable, and David Cox, and some 
fascinating Turners, both among the oils 
and water-colours: Here one may see 
again Rossetti’s wonderfully beautiful 
group of faces, ‘‘ The Beloved ’” (117), 
lent by the trustees of the late George 
Rae (let them give it to the nation), and 
Burne-Jones’s “Love among the Ruins *’ 
(128): 

In the water-colour room there is a very 
interesting picture of ‘Old Westminster,”’ 
by de Wint (164), with the Abbey there, of 
course, but no bridge or great pile of the 
Houses of Parliament. 
laugh at the extravagance of overwrought 
sentiment, there is Simeon Solomon’s 
«« Prelude by Bach ’* (180), but his reputa- 
tion is redeemed by the * Mystery of 
Faith’’ (191), dated 1870. 

Altogether the exhibition is delightful 
in its variety (even Caldecott and Birket 
Poster are there) and its wealth of 
beauty. 


On New Year’s Eve, 1672, the deed 
was signed, transferring to a merchant 
and lawyer of Leeds the land on which 
Mill Hill Chapel was built: In the public 
square, looking towards the chapel, is a 
statue of the Black Prince, and his motto, 
Ich Dien, the Rev. Charles Hargrove took 
for the title of his sermen preached in 
the chapel last Sunday, and published 
as the January number of the Mull Hill 
Pulpit. It is an anniversary sermon on 
«Divine Service,” which should be widely 
read. 


WE sometimes smile when we hear 
men decrying human nature, and in the 
same breathing exalting religion to the 
skies; as if religion were anything more 
than human nature acting in obedience to 
its chief law. Religion and virtue, as far 
as we possess them, are ourselves; and 
the homage which is paid to these attributes 
is in truth a tribute to the soul of man. 
‘Self-crucifixion, then, should it exclude 
self-reverence, would be anything but 
virtue.—Channing. 


If one wishes to ~ 


-. nent possession of one’s life. 
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KUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 
T.—Iyrropucrory aND GuNERAL ASPECTS 

OF THE SYSTEM. : 

In a series of four articles an attempt 
“will be made to present before the general 
reader some of the most important aspects 
of the religious-philosophical teaching of 
Professor Rudolf Eucken, of the University 
of Jena, in Germany. The subject is 
so vast that nothing more than an outline 
of it can be attempted, but it is of such 
importance as soon to demand attention 
in England. Eucken’s Philosophy of 
Religion is but little known in England 
at the present day, if we are to measure 
its extent by references to it in English 
books on philosophy and religion, although 
during the past ten years attention has 
been called to it in several prominent 
journals. In 1896 there appeared in 
Mind an important review of one of 
'Eucken’s great books, ‘‘ Der Kampf 
um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt,’’ and 
in later issues of that quarterly, as well 
as in The International Journal of Ethics, 
attention has been called to later import- 
ant books of Eucken :—‘‘ Der Wahrheits- 


gehalt der Religion,’’? ‘* Gesammelte 
Aufsitze,’’ ‘‘ Geistige Strémungen der 


Gegenwart.’’ Several writers in ‘* Bald- 
win’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psycho- 
_logy’’ have emphasised the importance 
‘of the idealistic aspects of the writings. 
An introduction to Eucken’s philosophy 
‘may be found in Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Truth 
and Reality ’’ (T. & T. Clark) although 
in many senses the writer seems unable 
to apprehend the deeper meaning of the 
purely religious significance of the great 
author. The first edition of ‘* Grund- 
begrifie der Gegenwart’’ was translated 
and published in America a few years ago ; 
**Das Wesen der Religion’? was trans- 
lated and published by myself in 1904, 
in a monthly magazine, in connection with 
my church at Swansea, and is now out of 
print; a new edition of the ‘‘ Lebens- 
_anschauungen der grossen Denker’’ will 
“in the course of 1906 appear in English, 
translated by Professor W. 8. Hough, and 
will contain in addition a chapter on 
‘** English Philosophy of Religion,’’ with 
_which Eucken is so. well acquainted. 
In addition to the above it may be men- 
tioned that during this winter Professor 
W. R. Boyce-Gibson has delivered a 
course of lectures in the University of 
London on Eucken’s Philosophy. 
__ As far as Germany is concerned it may 
-be stated that outside the theological 
faculties of the Universities Eucken stands 
“as the leading religious idealist. Pfleiderer 
calls him the ‘‘ Emerson of Germany,’’ 
and the name has deep meaning. What 
Emerson was to America and England in 
days when philosophy was barren in so 
far as it gave no help to the ethical and 
religious life, so is Hucken amidst the 
German philosophers of the day. There 
is an important sense in which EKucken 
must be seen, and heard, and known, 
before he can be understood. And once 
he is known he remains for evér a perma- 
Generations 
of students are taught with him to face 
_ the problenis of life and existence, in ways 
- quite different from those of any other 
modern philosopher. Coming under the 
influence of Eucken means bringing philo- 


sophy into the realm of religion, and 
attempting to solve the deepest problems 
by the union of thinking and living the 
problems. This he. tells us.is the only 
true philosophy and the only true religion. 

Rudolf Eucken was born on January 5, 
1846, n- Aurich, East Friesland. He was 
educated at the Universities of Gittingen 
and Berlin. He is Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Gittingen, where he 
studied under the great Lotze. He is 
also Doctor of Theology of the University 
of Giessen, and is, since 1874, Professor 
of Philosophy in Jena. 

What are some of the characteristics 
of this philosophy of religion, which is 
having such a great influence in Germany 
at the present day, and which does more 
than anything else in reconciling knowledge 
and religion? That the influence of 
Eucken’s system on religion is great in 
Germany to-day, and is destined to become 
the main current of the future, is the con- 
viction of men so able to judge as Wendt, 
Troeltsch, Falkenberg, Siebert and others. 

Eucken’s system starts from the stand- 
point of the individual life. Here there 
are no ‘“‘ Kantian Categories,’? which 
precede experience, and which are necessary 
in order to have experience at all; here 
there is something quite other than the 
“* Thought Process’’ of Hegel. Both of 
these belong to the reason, and have no 
direct relationship with life as a whole. 
EKucken at the very start emphasises the 
fact that life in its entirety must be con- 
sidered before any satisfactory philosophy 
becomes possible. He cuts himself away 
from all philosophies which are simply 
satisfied with physiological and psycho- 
logical relations or metaphysical specula- 
tions, or of supernatural revelation. 
Philosophical systems have often attempted 
to discover reality in the union of subject 
and object, in spite of their dualism, or in 
the union of mind and body in spite of 
their dualism. Hucken has an antithesis 
quite other than these, or of any others 
which are found in the history of philosophy. 
His antithesis les within the soul itself. 
It is here that the beginning of philosophy, 
religion, reality, God is to be found. He 
would start as Descartes. started by an 
introspection into the soul and its meaning, 
for it 1s there that the key which opens the 
door to the deepest meaning of religion and 
life is to be obtained. And when this 
introspection into the nature of our soul 
or our life is made, what do we discover 2 
We discover a double aspect in the life 
itseli—Nature and Spit. On the one 
hand, life is a piece of the mechanism of 
the universe; much in it is natural, is 
connected with the physical universe, 
and with man’s physical needs. There 
is no effort needed to keep oneself on the 
level of these things, for one’s pleasure 
consists generally in satisfying them. But 
on the other hand, there is another element 
in the soul or life besides this natural one. 

The first is a subjective kind of life 
which demands no effort and no sacrifice ; 
the second kind of life establishes connec- 
tions with things outside itself. One kind 
of life is recognised as belonging to a higher 
realm of being than the other. Man must 
recognise this distinction, and with the 
recognition cf the distinction begins a 
never-ending striving in the life. 


It is a striving. against Naturalism, 


i) 


against a bare Intellectualism, and a striv- 
ing for the spiritual life, religion, and God. 
Kucken emphasises the truth that it is 
a striving against Naturalism, against con- 
celving as real that alone which is an 
object of sense. Even here it has to be 
emphasised that the mind that knows is 
greater than the material things which 
are known. Mind, even as the knowing 
part alone of the soul, has a, superiority 
over every physical thing, and a recogni- 
tion of this makes Naturalism impossible. 
This superiority of the knowing mind 
lands us in a kind of Idealism which is a 
great gain for us, but it is only an Idealism 
of Knowing, and this, as Eucken perpetu- 
ally points out, covers only a fragment of 
life and not the deepest fragment. Know- 
ing has a superiority over the physical 
things that are known, but the main issues 
of life and religion remain untouched on 
this level. What may be known of the 
universe and of human life plays only a 
secondary part in religion. Aspects—the 
most important aspects—of man’s nature 
will remain untouched for ever unless 
something deeper than knowing takes hold 
of it. So that Eucken insists on our recog- 
nismg the truth that there is a deeper 
dualism than that between the mind that 
knows and the things that are known to it. 
It is in the failure te recognise this clearly 
that the weakness of Kant’s philosophy 
from its religious point of view becomes 
evident. It is true that Kant emphasised 
the fundamental distinction between the 
““is’* and the ‘‘ ought.’’ but even the 
‘ought ’’ was still something subjective 
for him, and God was something other than 
the ‘‘ought.’? Kucken, on the other 
hand, states that we carry a spiritual life 
withm ourselves. He does not hold this 
in the sense of the Monadology of Leibnitz, 
but finds a cleft in the very soul itself, and 
if is in the recognition of this cleft that 
Religion becomes a necessity and God 
becomes the one Reality. The distinction 
in the two kinds of lives cannot be held 
without a struggle issuing. The man 
finds himself on the one side surrounded by 
the natural life with its ordinary, every-day 
existence, its impulses, and its passions, 
and on the other side he becomes conscious 
of a life also within himself, as yet caught in 
the entanglements of the natural life, and 
his whole existence depends upon his 
freeing this life from its natural environ- 
ment. It is in an insight into this all- 
important truth that a truly noble and 
religious life can be found. This insight 
is not a fact of knowledge, but a kind of 
energy made up of knowledge and experi- 
ence, as well as the efforts which take 
place in linking the life with things which 
are beyond itself. The higher life holds 
before itself its own special kingdom— 
Ideals of Perfection, Goodness, Love, &c. 
This higher life asserts its superiority over 
the natural ordinary life, over the mere 
understanding and even over reason, 
whilst it feels its dependence on ideals 
which it has of a state of existence above 
itself. It recognises its own accomplish- 
ments as fragmentary, and recognises the 
completeness of life as in the Ideal. It is 
this Ideal which man recognises but does 
not possess completely that constitutes 
the one reality for the self. This Ideal 
is external to itself, and constitutes the 
very core of things as they ought to 
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be. It is by communion with the Ideal 
that man is able to give the Ideal the 
reality of God. It is the presence of this 
which is above ourselves, and which 
demands our deepest nature in all 
its strength to realise that constitutes 
Religion. Man gains his freedom in this 
manner. The great alternative ‘‘ Hither 
—Or’’ now presents itself at every step 
in the life, and it is in the right decision 
that a creation is going on and a new piece 
of reality sticks in the depth of the soul. 

Here it is clear that the evidence of 
religion has nothing to do with the senses. 
The sole evidence of God and religion lies 
in the fact that man is creating new 
qualities within his own soul, that a new 
world has opened up to him, a world of 
independent inwardness, a world founded 
on unseen relations, lifting him out of his 
own small natural self, out of his logical 
self, into a region where Ideals and Values 
rule and make up the one great Reality— 
Gcd. All else is insufficient for the life. 
The claims of Naturalism are claims which 
do not touch the life in its upward march. 
Naturalism emphasises the world that is 
known; it seeks to combine the various 
factors which have entered into the making 
of the physical universe and of human life, 
but in so far as human life is concerned 
Naturalism ignores entirely the validity of 
those factors when they are united, and 
when they come into contact with the 
mind that knows them and the spirit that 
experiences them. Naturalism would 
make us believe of creation as some- 
thing which is already completed, but, as 
Kucken points out, creation continues as 
long as man gets out of his own small self 
and unites the spiritual part of his nature 
with qualities which are absolute and 
eternal. 

Naturalism further emphasises the evi- 
dences of the senses quite as much as the 
church in Middle Ages emphasised them, 
but it forgets the fact that the conceptions 
of natural science are creations of the 
human mind, and that we have no warrant 
in asserting that these qualities are in the 
things themselves. 

When we pass from Naturalism to Intel- 
lectualism the same failure to satisfy life is 
found. Knowledge and culture have their 
place; the more man knows and is con- 
scious that he does know it the better. In 
this manner the meaning of the physical 
universe becomes clearer, and the facts 
of the mental life reveal themselves to us. 
But this level can be reached without 
ethical and religious struggle. And unless 
there is a struggle of this very nature to get 
out of the lower into an ever-higher, the 
life revolves in the circle of its own small- 
ness and self-sufficiency. Everything be- 
comes purely subjective in its origin and its 
validity. Kucken calls this state of mind 
and spirit the ‘‘ small self,’’? and through- 
out his great books shows that man is 
unable on this road to penetrate into the 
depth of his own nature, and unable to 
become the possessor of the ‘‘ world life ’’ 
or ‘‘ spiritual life.’ Without this kind of 
life he is unable to experience what deep 
sorrow means, and what the opening of a 
new world, in which infinite perfection and 
holiness personified as God is enclosed. 
Religion, according to Eucken, is not a 
normal development and refinement of the 
mind of man. No, a time must come 


a 
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when the two kinds of lives within the soul 
are seen to constitute two different kinds 
of Reality—a higher and a lower. In 
fact, the point is a break in the ordinary 
development of life; the ordinary deve- 
lopment cannot produce anything higher 
than itself; it is incapable of touching the 
life at the deepest and lifting it to a region 
of an Ideal which is Perfect, Infinite, and 
Eternal. But the experience of a personal 
religion which does this and which deepens 
the cleft in the two kinds of lives brings 
along with its sorrows and convulsions and 
birth pangs the opening of a new world, a 
world of independent inwardness, which 
now stands over against the ordinary 
every-day life and every-day world as the 
one great Reality ; and the man who has 
had such experiences is never more the 
same kind of being. The struggle will con- 
tinue, and often the higher finds itself 
entangled in the meshes of the lower, but 
an insight into the meaning of reality has 
been obtained, and the man ‘‘ falls to rise, 
is baffled to fight better, Sleeps to wake.”’ 
It is evident that in all this something 
besides Thought has played a part. It is 
in reality, as Eucken points out, neither 
logical not psychological nor even in the 
main metaphysical, but noological ; it is 
a kind of energy which is a piece of the 
highest life of the Cosmos, and is something 
which is not caught in the meshes of space 
and time. It is above both; it is eternal. 
It is, as we shall see, none other than the 
Divine entering into Time and rendering it 
timeless. W. Tupor Jones. 


NIGHT THE CONSOLER. 
From THE GERMAN OF KINKEL. 
Night heals the wounding day’s distresses, 
When, with the calm stars’ jewelled 
She diadems her royal tresses, |sheen, 
And enters opulently in. 
A lulling fragrance softly rises, 
The garish glare of colour pales, 
In softened outlines’ deep disguises 
The cliffs’ oppressive edge she veils. 


So, too, with tenderness maternal 
Enfolds the soul all-healing Night, 
Transmuting, by some touch eternal, 
To sorrow sweet each bitter spite. 
And tears, long sleeping, rush unbidden, 
In full, deep torrents, rich and rare, 
And from the heart’s dull ache deep-hidden 
Upsprings to heaven a saving prayer. 
K. L. H. Tomas. 
JOHANN GOTTFRIED KINKEL, 
(1815-1882) 
Author of the verses above translated, 
Trost DER NAcHT. 
Ks heilt die Nacht des Tages Wunden 
Wenn, mit der Sterne buntem Schein 
Das kénigliche Haupt umwunden, 
Sie still und machtig tritt herein. 
Die milden, leisen Hauche kommen, 
Der Farben grelle Pracht_erblasst ; 
In weicher Linie liegt verschwommen 
Der scharfen Zackenfelsen Last. 


So legt die Nacht mit Muttergiite 
Sich um die Seele schmerzenvoll : 
Ks lautert still sich im Gemiithe 
Zur Wehmuth jeder bittre Groll. 
Die Thranen, die vergessen schliefen, 
Nun strémen sie in macht’gem Lauf, 
Hs steigt aus wunden Herzenstiefen 
Ein rettungsahnend Beten auf. ;, 


] volume of Children’s Sermons, 


LITERATURE. 


RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG.* 


In this week of the first anniversary of 
Mr. Armstrong’s death we have received 
the promised memorial volume, which 
contains, in addition to sixteen of his 
sermons, and some passages from other 
sermons, a full Memoir by his eldest son, 
and an introductory letter by his closest 
friend, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed. There 
is also, as frontispiece, what friends will 
gratefully receive, a portrait, beautifully 
reproduced in photogravure. It is of a 
quite recent photograph, by Mr. Julius 
Kay, of Southport and Liverpool, a full- 
face portrait, in which we seem to see 
the man himself in his prime, as he stood 
in the pulpit, strong and resolute, and yet 
in the eyes those possibilities of tenderness, 
deep and true, which his friends knew so 
well, as an essential part of his nature. 
One other photograph there is, also by 
Mr. Kay, to our mind even more beautiful 
than this, but not so well adapted for 
reproduction in a book. It is that of 
which we spoke a year ago, of nearly the 
whole figure, sitting at ease ina study chair, 
and the face turned to one as if in friendly 
talk, with the light of a dawning smile in 
the eyes. But we are more than content 
with the portrait in the book, and are 
delighted to, think that with the Memoir 
it will carry so true an impression of the 
man to those who never saw his face. 
To those who knew and loved him it will 
remain a treasured possession. 

Here are five books which will stand 
side by side upon our shelves, among the 
works of the best modern teachers of 
religion. First, that masterpiece of philos 
sophical and religious exposition for earnest 
thinking people, ‘‘ God and the Soul ”’ ; 
then ‘‘ Agnosticism and Theism in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ the last course of 
public lectures Mr. Armstrong gave; and 
with these an earlier course, ‘‘ Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century’’; and the 
** Come 
to me, O ye Children.’’ (‘‘ Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets ’’ should be 
there too, but it is of smaller size). And 
now this final volume of the ‘‘ Memoir 
and Sermons.’’? It makes one feel, re 
membering the strenuous work of the 
preacher and the public man, how rich 
was the endowment which, in addition 
to all else, could leave such memorials 
of abiding value in this most enduring 
form of personal influence. Of the com- 
plete achievement of his life Mr. Wick- 
steed speaks in his Introductory Letter, 
in a passage which we must quote :— 

‘* Yet, when I think of the close of his 
life—closed prematurely if counted by 
the number of his years, but rounded and 
complete in august achievement— the 
simile that I have used reverses itself. 
I have never known so uniform and so 
overwhelming an impression. We all felt 
that a great moral force was gone. Hach 
one of us felt as if called to the bar of judg- 
ment, compelled to face the question, 
‘What have I done? What do I mean 
to do? What use have I made of my 

* “Richard Acland Armstrong, A Memoir.” 
By his son, George G, Armstrong, With Selected 
Sermons, and an Introductory Letter by Philip 


H. Wicksteed. (Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C, 5s. net.) St 
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talents compared to the use he made of 
his?’ He seemed to have got the last 
ounce of effective work out of the body 
which housed his soul, and so to have 
husbanded his intellectual effort and his 
moral influence, as to have made every 
stroke tell with its whole weight for the 
establishment of the kingdom of God 
in the institutions of society and in the 
hearts of men.’’ 

_ Rather more than a third of the volume 
is devoted to the Memoir, and the rest to 
the sermons. Mr. Wicksteed’s letter con- 
tains some delightfully vivid impressions 
of his friend, though a stranger will forsome 
time ask in vain, when and where it was 
that they became friends. Fromits fourth 
and fifth pages he will gather that it was 
in their student days. Only when he is 
well on in the Memoir will he learn that 
it was at University Hall, in London. 
We must not quote Mr. Wicksteed’s 
amusing holiday picture of their camping 
on the Thames, but there is another 
passage, telling of the time when failing 
physical powers precluded Mr. Armstrong 
from such holidays :— 

““ To be a drag on the party, the man 
who had to be considered, and whose 
limitations measured the possibilities of 
the day’s doings, was to him utterly 
intolerable; and so he had to scheme 
holidays of his own, holidays in which he 
often made himself so popular amongst 
those with whom he was thrown, into 
which he often worked one kind of mission 
or another so effectively, that they became 
a kind of royal progress, and left a trail 
of grateful memories behind them. All 
over his holiday resorts you may trace 
the deep impression of love and veneration 
that he created He instinctively found, 
even when he did not seek, those to whose 
spiritual nature he could minister. No 
one knows, but some can partly guess, 
the number of drifting lives outside his 
own country, to which he has flung a life- 
buoy or an anchor, the spiritual wants 
which he has satisfied, the lives which he 
has confirmed, the souls which, while he 
lived, could say that they knew where to 
go for counsel, for support, for sympathy, 
and who feel his death as a challenge to 
them to live nobly in the strength which 
he confirmed, testifying to the life he gave 
them by strength to live without him.’’ 

Mr. George Armstrong has fulfilled his 
task in the Memoir most admirably. He 
speaks of it modestly in the preface as 
mainly compiled from contributions sent 
by others, who knew his father best at 
various stages of his career, and expresses 
keen regret that manifold professional 
preoccupations (Mr. Armstrong is editor of 
the Northern Echo) prevented him frem 
doing more ; but he may be satisfied that 
he has produced a living picture of his 
father’s life, the mere vivid perhaps 
from the very simplicity of his record. One 
might wish, perhaps, that the earlier pages, 
telling of Richard Armstrong’s father, 
could: have been somewhat condensed, but 
only for the sake of giving more room for a 
fuller narrative of his own life, for in itself 
the earlier story is of great interest ; and, 
as Mr. Armstrong says, it does foreshadow 
the leading characteristics of his father’s 
life. . 

2 We have only two small criticisms cf the 
Memoir to offer. To speak of the High 


Pavement Chapel at Nottingham as ‘‘ a 
magnificent Gothic building ’’ (p. 50) is 
surely something of an exaggeration, 
though the interior of the chapel is doubt- 
less, on a modest scale, of noble propor- 
tions and impressive as a place of worship. 
And there is no mention of one of the chief 
of Mr. Armstrong’s books, his Life of Dr. 
Crosskey, written in 1894, the preface to 
which is dated ‘‘ Off Cape St. Vincent, 
February 5, 1895,’’ on that memorable 
trip to Egypt, Palestine, and Italy to 
which there is reference on p. 114. 

We shall not attempt here any brief 
epitome of the Memoir, being well assured 
that it will be eagerly read as a whole. The 
successive ministries at Banbridge, in the 
North of Ireland, at Nottingham, and 
Liverpool are well described, with their 
chief incidents, and a record of the preacher’s 
progressive thought. When he comes to 
the Liverpool period, Mr. Armstrong speaks 
from more direct personal knowledge, and 
we shall conclude this notice by quoting 
the passages in which he refers to his 
father’s work for Social Purity in that city. 
The story is told for him in detail by a 
friend who was closely associated with the 
reforming efforts of those years, and there 
are quotations also from the special article 
on the subject, contributed by Sir Edward 
Russell to these columns, and since issued 
separately in pamphlet form. 

This is Mr. George Armstrong’s own 
reccrd :— 

** To vast multitudes of men and women 
in Liverpool, and indeed throughout the 
North and throughout England, my father 
will be remembered not at all for his 
preaching, not at all for his efforts by voice 
and pen to lead his fellows to a purer and 
closer realisation of the Fatherhood cf God 
and the brotherhood of man, but by the 
service he did in removing from‘her fair 
name ‘the Deadly Shame of Liverpool.’ 
When my father took the lead in the 
‘Liverpool Purity Crusade,’ and carried 
it to its triumphant conclusion,’ I was a 
youth just leaving his ‘teens,’ newly 
launched on the profession of journalism, 
and my duties took me over all parts of 
Liverpool at all hours of the day and night 
—the police-courts, the coroners’ court, 
the theatres and music-halls, and the gas-lit 
streets, crowded with promenaders of good 
intent and evil. And for all my joy in his 
work for a true and rational Theism, I am 
tempted, whenever I look back on those 
stirring days, to hold with those who knew 
him not as a preacher that this, more than 
all else, is the finest and greatest work he 
did” (p. 97). 

Then, after giving the friend’s detailed 
narrative, Mr. Armstrong adds :— 

‘To me the nobility of my father’s 
action in this matter lay almost less in the 
work he actually accomplished than in the 
risks he faced. He was warned _before- 
hand that he risked his whole character and 
reputation by entering upon the investiga- 
tion and public discussion of such a theme. 
There were the denunciations to be faced 
not only of those directly or indirectly 
interested in the system he attacked, but 
of those who honestly believed that pure- 
minded people should hold themselves 
apart from thought or speech on such 
matters. His newspaper scrap-books show 
the vituperative violence of his direct 
opponents throughout the campaign. Their 


words, spoken and written, were such as 
must have caused in my father a sense of 
personal contamination loathesome to bear 
by a man of his high integrity, and for a 
time, at any rate, the startled, shocked 
surprise of many whose esteem he valued 
must have only been less hard to bear. But 
for all that he suffered in this cause he had 
‘now in this time’ his abundant reward. 
His part in the ‘ Purity Crusade’ gave him 
an influence in the affairs of his city which, 
had his health allowed him to follow it up, 
must through the years have given him a 
unique ascendency. Even as it was, his 
well-timed interventions decided many 
issues’? (p. 109). 

To the sermons in this volume we shall 
return in a further notice. Here, remem- 
bering those quiet hours of the early 
morning of January 4, last year, until 
at seven o'clock ‘‘his release came,’’ 
we will simply add the last sentences of 
a remarkable passage from a sermon of 
Mr. Armstrong’s with which the Memoir 
concludes. It was written some three years 
before the actual end, picturing very vividly 
the experiences of a last illness, as he 
imagined it. The fear of death had died 
away, and he described the change which 
came after the intense longing for rest, 
when he seemed to be gradually becoming 
detached from his body and its pains, 
and the very room in which he lay seemed 
to be getting dim and shadowy. 

““Tt was that that began to seem the 
ghostlike thing, while another world all 
about him, which he had never seen 
before, seemed looming out slowly as the 
more real of the two. And he was con- 
scious of presences—beautiful presences, 
some of them, and loving ones—round 
about, which he had not known were there. 
And all the while it seemed as though he 
were saying within himelf, ‘I am getting 
free, I am getting free, power is coming to 
me, life is coming to me, I am rising into 
a more real world.’ And a _ wonderful 
new sap of youth seemed flowing through 
his veins. But, above all, the cramping, 
weakening, painful bonds of flesh were 
breaking, and he was at large and free. 
Then he just looked down for a moment 
on the body that lay there, and saw gentle 
hands. closing its eyes; and then he 
lifted up his head, and seemed to draw a 
great breath; and behold! he had begun 
to live.’ 


FORWARD. 


Gop’s glad New Year be thine and mine, 
With sweetest thoughts of auld lang syne, 
And brightest hopes within the breast 

To speed us forward in the quest 
That makes the human lot divine. 


Come pain or pleasure, shade or shine, 
Let courage true be mine and thine, 
We'll find though travelling east or west, 
God’s glad New Year. 


And when doubt prompts us to repine, 
If Christ-like faith and love combine 
To urge us on our high behest, 
We'll know, with those who serve him 
best, 
God’s glad New Year. 
J. L. Haren. 
Liverpool, December 31, 1905. 
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A MODERN QUAKER.* 


Aut that John Wilhelm Rowntree was 
to his own religious society no collection 
of his essays and addresses can tell, but to 
the greater world beyond the limits of 
Quakerism such a book may stand for the 
man and for his work. Snatched out of a 
life. of manifold usefulness at the age of 
thirty-seven, he had already accomplished 
not a little, and there is more than one 
monument built at his bidding whose 
bricks and mortar tell how earnest was his 
zeal for human betterment. Such, for 
example, are the village Institute at 
Acomb, near York, to whose establishment 
he led a band of followers fired by his 
enthusiasm and sustained by his constant 
aid; a second, is the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment for Religious Study near Bournville, 
in which his ideal was realised through the 
generosity of others; a third is the little 
Rest Home for tired workers at Scalby, 
to which he devoted some of his latest 
thought. Besides these now stands the 
volume which Mr. Joshua Rowntree has 
so wisely and sympathetically introduced. 
It contains much of its writer’s more 
mature thinking on social and_ religious 
subjects, in part reprinted from Present 
Day Papers—in which many of the essays 
appeared in 1899-1902—'n part from other 
Quaker periodicals, but taken principally 
from his manuscripts. As lectures or 
addresses they, naturally enough, lack 
literary finish, and are marred by emphasis, 
repetition, and merely local or passing 
allusions which the writer would dcubtless 
have removed had he contemplated their 
publication in permanent form. But they 
are full cf keen thought, inspiration, and 
vitality. It is singular that a man of the 
power and virility which are shown in 
these pages should have given his energies 
so exclusively to the service of one cf the 
smaller religious organisations; doubtless 
his contentration brought its own reward, 
but as we read we feel that he ought to have 
spoken to a larger circle, and doubtless, had 
he lived, his appeal would have been much 
more widely felt. It is easy to understand 
the influence which he exerted in the 
Society to which he devoted his talents ; 
and those who care anything for the auto- 
biography of George Fox and the writings of 
the gentle Woolman and Penington can 
hardly grudge the church of their friends 
and followers the service he lavished upon 
her. 

The literary remains here published do 
not include the lectures on Diirer, Holbein, 
and other artists whom Mr. Rowntree 
loved with a devotion of careful study only 
second to that which he bestowed on 
Quakerism. This omission is to be the 
more regretted since it leaves an essential 
side of his genius unrepresented in the 
volume. But certainly much remains. 
First there is the study of The Rise of 
Quakerism Y orkshire, which stands for one 
of the main interests of his later years, and 
is drawn from the materials he was collect- 
ing for a history of the Society. Then 
there are the discussions of Quaker 
needs and Quaker policy, and plans for 
the co-ordination of the several branches of 
activity to which the Society is officially 
pledged. Again, there is the fragmentary 
— 


* John Wilhelm Rowntree: Essays and 
Addresses, Edited by Joshua Rowntree. (Head- 
ley Bros., 5s. net.) 


but heroic attempt to set forth the true 
basis of Quakerism, summed up in the 
words: ‘‘ This hidden life, this inward 
vision, this immediate and imtimate union 
between the soul and God—this, as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, is the basis of the 
Quaker faith.’ Mr. Rowntree was pain- 
fully conscious of the weakness of modern 
Quaker apologetics. In one of his latest 
and ablest. papers—that on The Present 
Position of Religious Thought in the Socrety 
of Friends—he wrote, with searching 
insight, which yet permitted him to hope 
for the future: ‘‘ We stopped thinking in 
the seventeenth century. The thought- 
stuff of Fox, Penington, and Barclay was 
never properly worked out. We never 
understood the Inward Light. We fell 
back from the advanced positions, set up 
an idolatry of the past, grew into forma- 
lists as ritual in temper as the Anglican 
with his crosses and processions, repelled 
fresh thought by discipline instead of 
argument, and finally accepted a compro- 
mise with mid-Victorian evangelicalism. 
What do I mean? I mean this: 
First, that we have never properly estab- 
lished the basis of belief; second, that we 
have never properly outlined the spiritual 
teuth of the Indwelling God and its rela- 
tion to sin; third; that we have wanted 
consistency and courage properly to 
express in conduct and life, in social rela- 
tions and ideas, the large practical con- 
sequences which that truth involves.’’ 

He proceeds te discuss the doctrine of the 
Inward Light, saying: ‘* Apart from the 
thought of Ged as we see Him set forth in 
Jesus, and the common consciousness of 
truth as revealed in lefty souls who have 
been touched by his spiritual fire, it is not 
evident how the faults of individual mter- 
pretation are to be corrected. It is at 
least significant that as the doctrine cf 
Biblical infallibility has weakened, the in- 
terest of the thoughtful world has centred 
with strange fascination upon the prophet 
of Nazareth. It may be that the loss of an 
infallible book is a shock to faith intended 
to drive us at last into real and effective 
union with him.”’ 

This brings him to make some d rect 
reference to ‘‘ what is usually understood 
as the Unitarian position.”’ 

‘* I use the label with diffidence, partly 
because it implies a reproach [ would not 
utter, and a prejudice I do not share, and 
partly because the Unitarians have done 
much to rescue from a truly shocking 
theology the great Gospel conception of 
the Fatherhood of God, nor dc I forget that 
when Christian ministers called upon a 
Hebrew Jehovah fcr a bloody vengeance 
upon the wretched and ignorant farmers 
of the Transvaal, many Unitarians upheld, 
in striking contrast, the practical teaching 
of the Prince of Peace. None the less, it 
appears to me that in insisting that Jesus 
was merely man all the real beauty and 
significance of his life and our own is 


missed. If I give up external authority, I 


do not want to know only what man can 
be, but what God is, and I want to see, 
within the limits of human consciousness, 
an identification or meeting-place between 
the soul of man and the unseen Spirit. If 
Jesus is that meeting-point of identifica- 
tion—a movement not merely of man 
towards a God who never answers, but of 


} God towards man—then, with Jesus as the 


Gospel, witnessed in the conscience of a 


civilisation mfected by his Spirit, I see 
the balance-wheel to the doctrine of the 
Inward Light.”’ 

These passages, whether or no they 
nec essarily traverse the Unitarian posi- 
tion, give the key to the writer’s general 
conclusions on the matters which most 
deeply interested him. They are further 
elucidated in a course of five lectures pre- 
pared for delivery in the larger Quaker 
centres, intended to appeal both to Friends 
and thoughtful people outside their 
borders. Under the titles of What is Wor- 
ship? May We Believe in God ? What has 
Jesus to Say to the Individual? What has 
Jesus to Say to the State? and Faith and 
Iife, he had digested the materials gathered 
for his special message. In some respects 
it may be lacking in originality an] novelty 
of thought, it hardly plumbs the depths or 
reaches the heights known to the inspired 
imagination, and there are modern affirm- 
ations of which, perhaps, it is ignorant; 
but it is strenuous, human, and dynamic 
in the power of its conviction, and will 
prove itself to be of real positive value to 
not a few who linger too long among the 
negations of doubt. It is the work of a 
man widely read in many fields of thought, 
and of a man baptized into the mysteries of 
the Spirit. As such it will doubtless appeal 
tc many readers of Tar INQUIRER. 


Tue January Seed Sower is a capital 
New Year’s number, with abundant ex- 
hortation and good wishes. Hargrove, 
Jacks, Freeston, Austin, we note among 
the names of contributors. 


Tae new number of the Hibbert Journal, 
continuing the series of impressions of 
Christianity from the points of view of 


the non-Christian religions, has an article — 


of great interest on ‘ Christianity from 
the Islamic Standpoint,’? by Ameer Ali, 
M.A., C.LE., late a judge of H.M.’s High — 
Court of Judicature, Bengal. é 


Young Days begins the New Year ane 
a good number and a smiling face. Mrs. 
Norway begins a story of the time of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and the Rev. H. M. 
Livens contributed a charming article on 
‘‘Darby and Joan (like Mr. and Mrs. 
Lichen),’’ the first of a series on ‘‘ Listening 
to the Nature Folk.’’ We would eall the 
special attention of our young people to 
the Young Days’ Guid Work, which. 
is to be this year on “* Scenes and Stories 
from the Life of Jesus.’ 


Tae Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, with the 
January number takes up the editorship of 
the Christian Freeman, in which will be 
found some interesting portraits. Cordial 
acknowledgment -is made of the work of 
Mr. A. H. “Biggs as editor during the past — 
ae years. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant writes | 


‘‘ Our Duty, as Young People, to our 


Church, »? and there is a New Year’s Mes- 
sage to the Guilds from the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston. The account of Mr. C. F. 


Pearson, President of the British and is 
Foreign Unitarian Association, is of special 


interest. 


Ir costs more to revenge injuries than to are 


bear them.—Bishop Wilson. 
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THE REV. HENRY WI WEBB ELLIS. 


On the 27th ult., the Rev. Henry Webb 
Kilis, of Guildford, passed away, atter a 
short illness following a long period of 
pain and weakness. “Mr. Ellis, whe was 
in his seventy-fourth year, was always 
frail and delicate, and for nearly twenty 
years had been retired from active service. 
Prior to his retirement, however, he ren- 
dered good service to the causes of human- 
ity and religion. Bornin 1832 at Artington, 
near Guildford, the son of Isaac Ellis, 
tanner and farmer, a life- long member of 
the Meadrow Chapel, Godalming, and a 
brother, therefore, of Mr. Edwin Ellis, Jee 
of Guildford, and Miss Ellis of Sidmouth, 
he early determined to devote himself to 
the ministry. His grandfather, the Rev. 
John Ellis, was a Unitarian minister’ After 
some training with the Rev. John Robert- 
son, Mr. Ellis took charge for two or three 
years of the little congregations of Gulliford 
and Topsham, near Exeter (now extinct). 
Ever of a studious temperament, and from 
a child marked by strong religious charac- 
teristics, it became certain from this early 
ministry that his was a mind that would 
profit by college trainmg; and in 1860 he 
became a student under the Unitar'an 
Home Missionary Board. After two years 
spent thus, he held another short pastorate 
at Diss, and then from 1865 to 1875 he 
was minister at Hinckley (having the care 
of Atherstone also). Here he did hard work 
and made warm and _ life-long friends. 
But probably his most memorable services 
were those he rendered in the Peak district, 
at Great Hucklow and Bradwell, from 1877 
to 1886. Among the miners of that bleak 
but romantic country he found a congenial 
field. ‘‘ His isolated work,’’ says one 
who knew him, ‘‘ was beautiful in its 
sunplicity, and he really loved those 
sturdy miners, and thought them the most 
honest and independent workers he ever 
knew.’’? In turn, both he and his wife, 
a true helper in all his work, were greatly 
beloved among those scattered villages. 
The chapel at Great Hucklow was improved 
and the village library commenced with 
300 volumes in 1877; and the following 
year saw great improvements in the Brad- 
well chapel also. A long period of de- 


pression in the mining industry follcwed, 


during which he proved a friend to many 
a family in their distress, and his little dila- 
pidated old parsonage was a centre of light 
and comfort in those dark times. When 
-his feeble health necessitated retirement, 
and he took up residence in the Guildford 
district, he still maintained his ardent in- 
terest in the labouring poor, helping to the 
best of his ability at the Wonersh Liberal 
Working Men’s Club and in the local 
Institute Library. Truly, in his slight 
bedy lived a strong and eager spirit. He 
was not afraid of being an extremist in 
politics, and had but scant patience with 
moderate men. A lover of poetry, and a 
keen observer of nature, he had quiet 
joys, which he was ever wilkng to share 
if friends were near, content, if alone, 
that such blessings had come to him. At 
the funeral service on Monday, conducted 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, the note of 
reverent thankfulness prevailed, for a life 
of truthful devotion and a death of pence: 
ful hope. - 
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A Happy New Year to all the children 
who read this column or haye it read to 
them ! : 

It is a happy thing to feel that we have 
got all the unspoiled days before us, that 
we can really make a new beginning, and 
do better than we have ever done before. 

So many things we are ashamed of when 
we think of the past year; but we are to 
get rid of them, for we can grow up into 
semething better. 

It is no use pretending that we did not 
make those mistakes and de those wrong 
things, that we were not unkind or deceit- 
ful or silly and conceited, or selfish and 
greedy ; but now we can turn our backs 
on that ugly old self, and say we will have 
nothing more to do with it, except to feel 
ashamed when we think of it. We are 
going to begin again, and, like a good 
runner in a race, keep a straight course, and 
take deep breaths of the pure, fresh air, and 
be strong and brave. 

But many of you, looking back at the 
past, will have happier thoughts, and it 
will give all the greater eagerness to your 
looking forward into the New Year. 
Perhaps you succeeded last year in over- 
coming some old fault, and had the delight 
of feeling how much more beautiful life was 
without it; or you learnt some good lesson 
of helpfulness, and are eager now to de still 
more; or you had the happiness of feeling 
that you were really getting cn with your 
work, and the future is full of the light of 
hope, because there is so much more to 
learn, and you know now you can do it. 

Whichever way it is with you (and in 
most lives there is probably a blending of 
both) it is good to think of the New Year 
into which we are now entering, and it 
makes the best beginning to have all the 
happy memories of Christmas to take with 
us as we go. For in them we have the 
secret of unselfishness, and thoughts of the 
holiest and most beautiful life, in which all 
trustful, loving hearts are called to have a 
part. 

And now let me finish what I was saying 
last week about angels. They are the 
messengers of God, those who tell us 
about Him and about our life and His will 
for us. | 

They come with their messages, not 
because God is far off and cannot come 
Himself. He is always with us, and they 
come to make us understand that. 

Their great work is to make us feel how 
near God always is to us, with His great 
love and His holy will; and to make us 
hear for ourselves more clearly what He is 
saying in our hearts, telling us of what is 
right and true and good, and that we must 
always trust in His love. 

That is why I said that we feel it best at 
home, and that they are for us. the best 
and dearest angels who are with us there. 

So the baby Jesus came as an angel 
indeed, a messenger of God into his home 
at Nazareth, because, having him there, 
his father and mother understood more 
clearly than ever the meaning of love, and 
how perfectly the love of God was blessing 
them in the gift of their little child ; and 
then, as the boy grew up, they in their turn 
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how great was His truth, how it was 
righteousness which mattered most of all, 
how perfect the love which gave them that 
perfect love of their home life. They 
made it a natural and beautiful thing for 
Jesus to speak of God as our heavenly 
Father. 

And so we have to learn the same lesson 
in. our homes, and find our angels, and let 
them teach us, so that we may all feel 
together how we are with God, and He 
always with us in His perfect love. 

I want, if I can, during the next few 
weeks, to help you to understand more 
clearly how God is with us in our homes, 
and how in knowing that, and being glad to 
think of it, and earnest to do what is His 
will for us, we find the true strength of 
our life, and true religion. 

He has many messengers who help to 
tell us about this ; angels who are all about 
us In Hisworld. ‘There are, as I have said, 
the best and dearest angels of our home, 
and there are those who once were with us 
here, whom God has called away to the 
heavenly home. They still are ours, 
because we know what their love is 
and that it cannot be taken away from 
us. And you remember, I dare say, the 
beautiful thought of the hymn, ‘‘ Lead 
Kindly Light?’ :— 

““ So long Thy power has blessed me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, .o’er crag and torrent, 
till 
The night is gone ; 
And, with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile.’’ 

But really, while we look forward in 
that way to a happy meeting face to face 
we may learn to feel even now, that just 
as God in His great loveisalways with us, 
so we still have the love cf those who have 
passed from our sight. They remain with 
us, though in a different way from the 
others, a new and deeper way, angels of our 
home, who in the quietness of our own hearts 
help us still to be more pure and brave and 
strong, and to grow always in the love of 
goodness, that we may be fit to be with 
them afterwards in the other home. 
So a little child who has died, becomes an 
angel presence in her mother’s life; and 
the mother who has been called away 
from her home, the angel of her children’s 
lives. If only they will not forget, but pray 
always to be true to her love. 

And that is how Jesus must be to us, 
to help us in our life and make our religion 
more real and true. We must not think 
of him simply as a name in history, cr a 
memory of long ago, but as a friend and 
helper, whom we also can understand and 
love, one who 1s still living, with those 
others whom we know and love, in the 
great Household of God. 

So we should have happy thoughts about 
our life, and look forward with a good 
courage to the coming time, because we 
shave so many helpers, and we are all 


together folded in the care of God, our 
heavenly Father. 
To CorresponpENts. — Letters, &c., 


received from H. C., J.D. D., J. F. (Pro- 


were to him the angels of God, making him } vidence, R.I.), J. i LEI ie IL, Bac. Ju 
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WITH NEW COURAGE. 


THE New Year comes always with 
fresh opportunity, and for men of faith 
with a renewal of hope for the accom- 
plishment of better service and _ the 
achievement of something more for the 
Kingdom of Gop on earth. With an act 
of resolute will new courage is brought 
into the field of service, and with it a 
spirit of rejoicing tobe so used in arduous 
endeavour for worthy ends. Always for 
the churches there is the call for fresh 
consecration, and for every member of 
the great brotherhood for more devoted 
loyalty and more of the spirit of lowly 
trust, eager helpfulness and loving kind- 
ness. 

We are happy to have in this New 
Year’s number another sermon of Mr. 
ARMSTRONG’S, and here will add a few 
words of counsel from another honoured 
teacher. 

On New Year’s Eve the Rev. StoprorD 
BRooKE preached, morning and evening, 
in Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead: The 
morning text was from Luke xii. 35, 36: 
““Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lamps burning ; and be ye yourselves 
like unto men looking for their Lord,’’ 
and the preacher urged his hearers, in the 
watch night before the New Year, to 
light the lamps of Memory, and Medita- 
tion, and Sincerity, and, looking without 
self-deception upon their lives, to put off 
regrets for the past, and, girt as for a 
strenuous race, to be ready to enter upon 
the new time. Then in the evening the 
text was from John xvi. 20: “Ye shall 
be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy !’’ And the exhortation 
was to look forward with faith in Gop, 
who is justice, truth, and love, and as 
followers of Jesus, believing in humanity 
with undaunted hope. There must be no 
morbid dwelling upon past failure. A 
man must forget his own pains in helping 
others. Set the lame upon their feet; 
love the sorrowful till they know joy 
again, and then you will redeem your 
sin, and transmute your sorrow into 
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spiritual power. As you help in love, 
faith in the Fatherhood of Gop flows into 
your soul, and you understand how He is 
educating men through all the struggles 
and sorrows of the world. 

The great question is, Do we mean in 
the coming year to live for ourselves alone, 
or for other folk, as Jesus did: for self- 
interest or self-forgetfulness? Jf that 
question is answered aright, we can rid 
ourselves of the burdens of the past and 
go forward to a better future. Through 
love of men we find the love of Gop, our 
Father. As the grace of Jesus Curist 
descends upon us we are brought closer 
every day to the heart of Gop, more 
strong for righteousness, more tender in 
love, more akin to truth, more akin to 
the eternal Life. 

Such was the preacher’s message. Let 
us take it thankfully with us into the 
New Year, 


GREAT ISSUES. 


Tue General Election to which the 
people of this country are to be im- 
mediately called is the first of the new 
century and of the present reign. The 
issues before the country are momentous, 
and it must be the earnest hope of all 
good citizens that they may not be 
confused by party passion and unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentation. The last General 
Election was held in the autumn of the 
year 1900, while the South African war 
was still in progress; and what was said 
then in a leading article on ‘‘ An Appeal 
to the People,’’ which appeared in THE 


Inquirer of September 22 of that year, 


may be repeated here:—‘‘A General 
Election may be an occasion merely for 
the embittering of party feeling, unscru- 
pulous perversions of truth, and the 
lowering of the tone of public life; on the 
other hand, it affords a great opportunity 
for lifting vital questions into prominence, 
and demanding for them a rightful con- 
sideration. When we are told that politics 
are to be kept apart from religion, our 
reply is that we will not so degrade the 
ideal of citizenship as to listen to such a 
plea, but will rather use every effort to 
bring a worthier tone into the discussion 
of all public questions.’’ Those words, if 
we mistake not, were written by the late 
Richard Armstrong, and they carry an 
appeal to every working and fighting 
politician, needed in the present conflict 
no less than in the past. 

We would plead that during the coming 
weeks a true ideal of national life may 
be kept as the paramount thought 
of every strenuous worker, an ideal 
in which freedom, justice, and brother- 
hood shall be the ruling _ principles, 
Means must be found to lighten the 
crushing burdens of poverty in. this 
country, the chief city of which is said to 
be the greatest and wealthiest of the 
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world, and at least to mitigate the miseries 
of honest Unemployment, to improve the 
conditions of life in great cities and in 
village communities and country districts, 
to use to the best advantage for the 
welfare of the people as a whole the great 
resources of our country. And if, to this 
end, long-standing privileges of the 
wealthy must give way before the needs 
of the masses of the people, and the 
holders of great possessions have to make 
great contributions—not of charity but by 
the way of social reform—towards securing 
fairer opportunities for all alike, and a 
more general sharing of the best gifts of 
life, those who hold their wealth as a trust 
for the highest ends will rejoice that it 
should be so, and be thankful that the 
way should open for a better ordering of 
the Commonwealth. And in questions 
of industry and commerce and _inter- 
national relations we would plead for the 
ideal of co-operation and of amity between 
all the nations, not of jealous hostility and 
an exclusive Empire selfishly armed 
against the rest of the world. . 

With such thoughts kept steadfastly in 
mind, the immediate questions of the 
hour must be judged, and every citizen 
must accept the responsibility of his own 
conviction and his vote. 

The Archbishop of CanrerBury has 
publicly acknowledged this, in a New 
Year’s message honourable to himself as 
the chief representative of a great Church, 
and worthily expressing what the whole 
people, without distinction of political 
party, ought to feel. Thus he puts it :— 

‘“ The people of England are called upon 
in these opening weeks of 1906 to make 
thoughtful and deliberate choice of repre- 
sentative men for the legislature of the - 
land, after ascertaining on what lines the 
men so chosen will endeavour in the 
ensuing years to construct or reconstruct 
our laws. The making of that choice is 
a sacred trust; it can only be discharged 
aright by those who recognise its gravity. 
And we who believe that the Divine 
guidance of national life and action is «s 
real now as it was in the far-off days of 
Hebrew prophet and Psalmist will shape 
our prayers accordingly in these eventful 
weeks, and will ask that both to those 
who send and to those who are sent the 
Father of Lights may vouchsafe the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, of counsel 
and strength, and that thus our common 
life may be uplifted to a more healthy 
level than ever before, and enriched with 
all the elements which contribute best to 
the maintaining of what is pure and 
straightforward and true. 

‘“Tf the people of our country—a 
Christian country, after all, whatever our 
failings and shortcomings—were unswerv- 
ingly loyal to the large principles of the 
Gospel of Curist, it would of necessity 
come about that, in spite of our political 
differences, we should steadily advance 
from strength to strength. Each General 
Election would then ensure a_ higher 
standard in public life, a loftier ideal of 
what is attainable, and a firmer resolve to 
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make that ideal come true. But we are 
still far short—is it not so?—of that 
unswerving loyalty, and it behoves us to 
fall determinedly and hopefully to effort 
and to prayer.”’ 

That is the New Year’s message, and 
the Archbishop, with his brother of York, 
has also issued a prayer which they com- 
mend to the churches for use during the 
coming weeks in the place where prayer 
is offered for Parliament while in session :— 

‘*Most Gracious Gop, we humbly 
beseech Thee, as for this Kingdom in 
general, so especially at this time for all 
electors of Members of Parliament, that, 
remembering their vote to be a trust from 
Thee, they may faithfully and wisely 
make choice of fit persons to serve in the 
great Council of the nation, to the advance- 
ment of Thy glory, the good of Thy 
Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of 
our Sovereign and his dominions; that 
all things may be so ordered and settled 
that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety may be estab- 
lished among us for all generations. 

‘“These and all other necessaries for 
them, for us, and Thy whole Church, we 
humbly beg in the name and mediation 
of Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and. 
Saviour. Amen.’’ 

The spirit of that prayer also is to be 

warmly welcomed, and we could wish that 
in all assemblies for public worship in this 
nation during this season of testing, one 
or other of the prayers from Dr. Mar- 
trngavu’s ‘‘ Ninth’’ or ‘‘ Tenth ’’ Service 
might also be offered—as, for instance, 
this which follows here :— 
_ ** Almighty Gop, of whose righteous 
will all things are and were created ; who 
liftest the islands out of the deep, and 
preparest not in vain the habitable world ; 
Thou hast gathered our people into a 
great nation, and sent them to sow beside 
all waters, and multiply sure dwellings on 
the earth. Deepen the root of our life in 
everlasting righteousness ; and let not the 
crown of our pride be as a fading flower. 
Make us equal to our high trusts ; reverent 
in the use of freedom; just in the exercise 
of power; generous in the protection of 
weakness. To our legislators 
and counsellors give insight and faithful- 
ness, that our laws may clearly speak the 
right, and our judges purely interpret it. 
Let it be known among us how Thou 
hatest robbery for burnt-offering; that 
the gains of industry may be all upright, 
and the use of wealth considerate. May 
wisdom and knowledge be the stability of 
our times, and our deepest trust be in Thee, 
the Lorp of nations and the Kine of 
kings. Amen.”’ 


Or this character is the peace of religion. 
It is a conscious harmony with God and the 
creation, an alliance of love with all beings, 
a sympathy with all that is pure and happy, 
a surrender of every separate will and in- 
terest, a participation of the spirit and life 
of the universe, an entire concord of pur- 
pose with its Infinite Original. This is 
peace, and the true happiness of man; 
and we think that human nature has never 
entirely lost sight of this its great need. 
Chanmng. 


ENJOYING GOD. 


A NEW YEAR’S’ _SERMON.* 
By tHe Late Rev. R. A. ArMsTRoNG. 


““ What is the chief end of man ?”’ 
“* To glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.’’ 
The Shorter Catechism. 

I REMEMBER standing in the inner 
chamber of one of the mighty Pyramids 
of Egypt. A low ‘and narrow gallery 
led from the outer surface to this inmost 
secret place of the ancient monument, 
a gallery only to be traversed with bent 
head and stooping limbs. But at last 
there it was, this silent chamber ofthe dead, 
with the mystery of five thousand years 
entombed in its awful gloom. And when 
the magnesium light of our modern art 
revealed the walls of the sombre shrine, 
lo! they were lined with vast slabs of 
granite, quarried from the hills, six hundred 
miles away, looking almost blood-red 
in the gleam of the flame. Great slabs 
of ruddy granite, but smoothed to a surface 
incomparably fine. And wonderful was 
the workmanship of those masons of the 
beginning of the world. For slab was so 
set to slab that the surface seemed all 
unbroken, and it was hard to discover rent 
or seam in that olden lining. Slab met 
slab without the interval of a pin-point, and 
the red granite flowed like a stream, the 
whole wall’s length. 

So is the joing of our mortal years. 
These great slabs of time that line the 
chamber of our life are numbered in their 
order, as doubtless those masons numbered 
those huge blocks as they laid them ready 
for the setting. But as it is hard to find 
joint or division in the sweep of those slabs 
within the penetralia of the desert Pyra- 
mid, so none who was not apprised of the 
numbering of the years would find juncture 
or fissure between the block cf time regis- 
tered as 1903, and this new block registered 
with the succeeding figure. So smooth is 
the masonry of God ; so without jar or jolt 
the passage of the years; so identical 
the form and colour of time in this new 
slab of months with that of the twelve- 
month gone. 

But though in the lining of the chamber 
of life there is no shifting cf shape or turn- 
ing of tint marking off year from year, 
yet to us the mere change of the registered 
number means a thing not small, and it 
is the inveterate habit of all men to count 
up the days in bundles, and when passing 
to the untying of an untried bundle to 
take stock of the things of life. 

And so to us on the threshold of the year, 
comes with fresh importunity the question- 
ing which ever lies at the back of our minds, 
ready to start cut into significance at a 
suggestion, what is life—this human 
life of ours—what its purpose, what its 
meaning, what its destiny and goal ? 

And thus we find ourselves putting to 
ourselves the solemn question set in the 
fore-front of their Catechism, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, by those grave and 
reverend divines who met in the famous 
Westminster Assembly: ‘‘ What is the 
chief end of man ?”’ 

And ten generations of Scottish cate- 
chumens have made answer: “* To glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever.”’ 


What say you to the answer? Shall 


* A Sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 
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we this new year's Sunday consider how far 
those venerable words strike home to mind 
and conscience in us now ? 

‘* What is the chief end of man ?’’ 

‘* To glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.”’ 

To glorify God: to the Calvinist 
preachers who set down that answer 
it meant a different thing from any 
purpose to which we can whcele-heartedly 
set ourselves to-day. For those men drew 
a sharp and cleaving line between the 
secular and the sacred, which we have 
ceased to trace. To them the secular 
necessities were one thing, the duty of 
the soul to God another. Affairs and 
business were necessary, but regretable 
intrusions in the proper occupation of 
Christian prayer and praise. It was 
George Herbert, Anglican Episcopalian, 
who sang ‘‘ Who sweeps a room as for 
his sake, makes that and the action fine.’’ 
The Calvinist thought that such worldly 
business belonged more to the devil than 
to God. And the only way to glorify God 
was to make very long prayers indeed, and 
above all to hold heart absolutely willing 
to accept the dealings of God, which might 
have the element of love in them but were 
much more likely to be full of the element 
of wrath. 

And so the glorifying God in the Calvin- 
ist’s sense we pass by, and turn rather to 
the second member of the answer—to 
glorify God—‘‘ and enioy Him for ever.”’ 

To enjoy God for ever. 

Yes, that would surely be the perfect 
life. For God is the Power behind all 
things that are. From the vast sweep of 
the stars to the trembling of a dew drop 
on the grass, his is the energy, the living 
force, creating, maintaining, thrilling 
through the fibre of the worlds. We are 
always bathed in that viewless power. 
It shapes our days. It controls our 
lives. It stirs in our spirits. It is always 
there. We cannot be where it is not, or 
escape to where it does not dominate. 
And so the supreme thing for these lives 
of ours is to be in harmony with God, to 
have no cross-currents of being vainly 
setting themselves to traverse the all- 
encompassing Will, but to have wills that 
flow with the great tide of God, like little 
tills that, emerging from their channels 
between the moss and ferns, enter into the 
strong current of the mighty river and 
are borne on its bosom to the sea. 


Yes, it were our wisdom in any case to 
make our peace with God, for we can strike 
no bargain with Him, nor chcese some 
other government than His. And so, on 
the most prudential scheme of life, sub- 
mission would be our wisest way. But 
vital religion, the Christianity of Christ, 
means much more than that. And there 
rings out upon our ears from Paul the 
glorious news that it 1s not the spirit of 
bondage, but the spirit of adoption to 
which we are called, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father. ‘‘ For the spirit himself 
bears witness with our spirit, that we are 
children of God; and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of Ged and joint heirs. with 
Christ.’’ It rimgs out upon our ears, 
that cry, echoing the sure and steadfast 
message of Jesus, the experience and 
conviction of all men of spiritual joy, that - 
though the fundamental being of God is 
Power, which might be awful, terrible, and 
nothing more, his fundamental nature 
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is love,—love best likened to the love of a 
perfect father for his child. 

‘* God is Love.’’ To say that, to sing 
that, is little, for it may be mere sound ; 
and even if not mere sound, but sincere 
as far as it goes, it may be without deep- 
down conviction, still more without full 
and living realisation. For, indeed, full 
and living realisation of the truth packed 
in those three syllables, ‘‘ God is Love,”’ 
would be consummate religion, the perfect 
and flawless life, the eternal bliss flocding 
and possessing the soul. 

But it is so tender, so lovely, this eternal 
truth, that God is Love, that a preacher 
must almost fear to handle it, as you fear 
to hold a butterfly or a little bird im your 
hand lest you should soil the marvel of its 
plumage. ‘‘ God is Love.’’ Let us try 
very simply, very reverently, very grate- 
fully, to say what that in its essence of 
essence means. 

All love is an affection going forth from 
the heart of the lover to others. So 
- essential is this otherness to the very notion 
of love that multitudes of theologians 
base their belief in the Trinity on the 
necessity that God should comprise a 
plurality of persons within Himself, that 
these may have eternal objects to love 
within the Godhead—especially Father 
loving Son, and Son Icying Father. It 
is a theology which to most of us seems 
almost monstrously irrational, but it is 
a homage to the truth that in all love 
there must be subject and object, self 
and other than self, lever and that which 
is beloved. And a simple religious faith 
sees in God’s love, a love which is poured 
out ov all creatures of His which are 
capable of receiving love, an eternal 
energy which is for ever engaged in cher- 
ishing the universe of creatures, bestowing 
gifts of well-being and of joy. 

And ‘‘God is Love.’’ That means 
that the atmosphere in which we live, 
being filled with God, is filled with love. 
There is no infinitesimal atom of all the 
worlds which is not filled through and 
through with the energy of God. Without 
that, such atom would collapse and cease 
to be. But our doctrine is that the inmost 
nature of this universal energy which is 
Ged, is love. It is love, and nothirg but 
love, eternal, infinite, unexhausted, that 
pulses through all the structure of things 
and spirits. For every bit of the energy, 
the power, is God, and Gcd is love. 

There are many things that cause us 
now and again tc hesitate and doubt 
whether that is really true. There is 
so much which we cannct understand, s0 
much which we would fain have otherwise, 
so much which to our cenfined and limited 
cbservation seems unjust, so much pain 
and sorrow ; nay, more appalling than all, 
so much sin, that our reason and our faith 
are often staggered. And yet, if we are 
living with God, the soul harks back to 
the ccnviction that through all, in spite 
of all, still God is love now and through 
eternity. 

I suppose, hewever, that nobody ever 
yet, in all the history of the world, was 
convinced by argument alone of this 
supreme and all-encompassing — truth. 
There is but one way by which conviction 
can flash upon the soul and pass with 
transforming power through the recesses 
of our being. And that 1s by conscious 
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touch of the soul with the love of God. 
Such conscious touch comes as often 
through sorrow as through joy, as often 
through the mediation of pain as through 
that cf peace. Hushed to stillness, made 
aware cf its own emptiness or weakness, 
the human spirit lies. passive under the 
hand of God, and lo! there steals into it 
all silently a sense of a love that fills and 
pevetrates, a lovein which it lies wrapped 
round as surely as the body is cevered 
by the unseen air. This experience may 
come and be withdrawn, or to some rare 
souls, it may be the habitual state of 
censciousness. But that -felt love, that 
realisation of a love through everything, 
must be within the record of the soul’s 
experience if the faith that God is love 
is to be strong, and clear, and sure. 

And yet all the deepest experiences of 
life peint to this faith as true. It accords 
with the vital constitution of the soul. 
There is none here who has not new and 
again been filled with the spirit of love— 
love not merely concentrated upon one, 
or upon a few, but that landly love which 
embraces all men in its sunshine. You 
have had moments when your spirit 
breathed forth loving kindness and good 
will on all the werld of men. Now I 
ask you whether it is not just in those 
times that you have felt ycurself most 
full of power. Have not all tasks seemed 
easier, all duties lighter, all difficulties 
less formidable, all purposes stronger for 
fruition? It is because there was more 
of God in you, and God is love. The 
divinest of all energies has been generated 
im your being, for that is love, and love 
is God. When you are borne up by that 
strength all pessimism has been powerless 
to touch you. You have known that the 
sum of things is good, and you have been 
filled with the love of God. 

_ ‘* What is the chief end of man ?”’ 

“*To glorify God and enjoy Him for 
ever.’’ To enjoy Him for ever. 

What is it to enjoy? Wherein lies the 
essence of enjoying in the physical sphere ? 
Think of the things you have mest deeply 
enjoyed. They are not, I think, planned 
and purposed fruitions. As a child what 
penetrated you with joy was not the delib- 
erate treat, but the subtle atmosphere 
about you—atmosphere cf sunny spring, 
or glowing summer, or crisp and frosty 
winter. You thought it was the toys or 
the games, but these were but the material 
objects ; what really worked within you 
was more the air that fanned your cheek. 
What is the essence of your enjoying now 
in summer holiday or winter fellowship ? 
It is less the arranged objective than the 
physical or mental atmosphere in which 
you seek it—scenes of natural beauty 
cr comradeship with friends. The deeper 
enjoying always lies in this surrounding 
and penetrating atmosphere, whether 
material or spiritual. 

And so this “* enjoying God,’’ “‘ enjoying 
Him for ever.’’ It is not a deliberate 
and purposed laying hold of God as an 
object to be contemplated and defined. 
It is an inward sense, an under-conscious- 
ness, of the atmosphere about you and 
within, which always and everywhere is 
love; for God is love and love is God. 
And that is an enjoying which may go on 
quietly and steadfastly through all the 
tasks, and struggles, and purposes of life, 
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withdrawing us from no_ honourable 
labour, distractimg us from no continuous 
effort, but rather giving us steadiness 
and quietness, and inward strength to 
persevere. For when we breathe that 
atmosphere then God is in us, and we 
share some of the strength of God. 

So, in this new lease of time, young men 
and maidens, old men and children, be 
full of varied purpose, gird you to your 
life-tasks with good heart, do not think 
that religion is to withdraw you from the 
world, but pray God to reveal to you the 
energy of love in which the universe 
is held and bathed. Pray that the silent 
music of its harmony may sing itself 
in your inmost soul. Pray that there 
may be revealed to you the all-embracing 
love. And know, as surest of all sure 
truths, that that love is God. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. * 


By Mrs. Enwarp Lumais. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.”—Psalm xxiii, 1. 

Noruine in the Old Testament, and 
except the words of Jesus himself nothing 
in the Bible, has been dearer to the hearts 
of its readers in every age than this psalm. 
Men and women, young and old, hale 
and sick, gcod and bad, Jew and Christian, 
have loved it, and made it a resting-place 
for their thought. It is one of the earliest 
of the sacred writings to make a nest in 
our memory, and its charm remains 
eternally fresh. We know it by heart, and 
yet as we turn a musing page, and our 
eye falls on it, our hand is stayed: we 
read. the familiar words as pleasantly as 
a wayfarer drinks at a well-remembered 
fountain. What is the secret of its per- 
sistent beauty and power ? 

It is a beautiful poem, simple and full 
of deep feeling. But that will not account 
for its power. Many souls which no 
ordinary poetry can touch are touched by 
‘The Lerd is my Shepherd.’’ 

It is an expression of faith, not of creed, 
of religion, not of theclogy. When dying 
people ask the watcher or minister to read 
to them, whatever else is chosen this psalm 
is chosen toc: but whoever desired in his 
last moments, or what friend by the bed- 
side would select ta read, such a passage as 
the Athanasian Creed? It is our faith, 
not our belief, that saves us; it is our 
faith that unites us; the faith that goes 
deeper than belief finds in this psalm a 
voice for its own utterance; and so it 
comes about that those who accept Christ 
as Messiah, and those that reject him, 
Calvinists and Methodists, Catholics and 
Unitarians, are all one in their love for this 
psalm. All say ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.’’ 

And it is anexpression cf personal faith, 
Not merely ‘‘ The Lord is a Shepherd to 
his people,’’ but ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.’’ Let us be quite honest with 
ourselves: is not our trust in God some- 
times selfish and mean? We know that 
there is want in the world, that in this 
country alone millions are very poor, and 
many thousands are at this moment 
hungry; that many a pocr worker, who, 
if he could but be sent away for a few 


months to a suitable climate would recover 
er 

* An address given to the members of the 
Women’s Friendly Society at) Hull, Monday 
evening, Dec, 18, 1905. 
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from sickness, is doomed by his want, his 
poverty, to work on in weakness until he 
drops, and then die in the ‘‘ Union.” 
We know all this—and is it manly or 
womanly to blind our eyes and harden our 
hearts to it, and say—‘‘ It is all right, the 
Lord is my Shepherd, Z shall not want ?”’ 

God has much selfishness to forgive in 
His children. Let us remember that God 
is love, and that those who love are the 
‘genuine children cf God. And yet we 
cannot believe that this psalm is an expres- 
sion of selfishness and greed. Do not 
those whose lives are most loving and un 
selfish love this psalm better than any ? 
It means something much purer, deeper, 
and better than mere self-congratulation, 
that though others suffer hunger, at least 
I shall not want. 

‘*The Lord is my Shepherd.’? Who- 
ever heard of a shepherd with only one 
sheep ?_ Where there is a shepherd there is 
a flock. I rejoice in my Shepherd the 
more because [ am a member of a great 
flock, none of which shall want. The 
Shepherd knows every sheep, loves and 
tends them all, and cares also for the whole 
flock. Whatever threatens the flock 
threatens me who am a member of it; 
whatever threatens me, or any least little 
lamb in the flock of the Good Shepherd, 
threatens the whole flock. The sheep 
nestle lovingly together, and are at peace 
with one another; if ever two members of 
the flock begin to quarrel and fight the 
flock is so far broken up, and its welfare, 
which lies in its unity, 1s impaired. The 
same hand which wrote the parable of the 
Good Shepherd wrote also ‘* Little chil- 
dren, love one another.’’ If ever you are 
tempted to make strife end disorder in the 
flock, look up to your Shepherd and be 
ashamed. We who love God leve each 
other. If we love not each other, neither 
do we love God. Unless we are willing to 
be true members of the flock, how can we 
dare to boast ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd” ? 

Who is this Shepherd of the flock ? Who 
is the Lord? God Almighty and Ever- 
lasting ; God that created the heavens and 
the earth, and supports, directs, and 
nourishes them continually ; God, whose 
‘glory, like His peace, is beyond all under- 
standing ; He who shepherds the wild birds 
in their great migrations, who shepherds 
the flocks of budding blossoms in the spring- 
time, who shepherds the snowclouds about 
the great icy rocks; He who guides the 
winds with His crook; He who leads the 
planets in their orbit; He who shepherds 
the innumerable burning suns in the 
illimitable fields of heaven—He is our 
Shepherd. 

—Itis a high dignity, is it not, to be tended 
by a hand so mighty? And yet there is 
another side to the matter. Take a great, 
- splendid, blazing sun, too glorious to gaze 
on, huge enough to warm a hundred 
worlds, and take a little gutter child that 
can walk, and speak, and love its baby 
brother—which is the greater? Which is 
it harder to create? God, whose glory 
flames in sun and star, is infinitely more 
glorious yet as the Father of the little, 
dirty, ignorant gutter child. Conscious- 
ness, thought, understanding—these are 
greater things than suns and stars ; will is 
greater yet; and greatest of all are faith 
and love... This flock to-which we belong, 
this flock whose members love each other 
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and trust their Shepherd, is the chief glory 
of God. It is a privilege which cannot be 
measured to belong to it; it is a folly too 
great to be reckoned if, belonging to it, we 
try to break away from it, to misuse our 
fellow-members, to disobey our Shepherd. 

For our Shepherd is the Lord of 
Righteousness, and conscience is the crook 
with which He guides us. We know 
whither He would lead us. If for a 
moment we are in doubt, we have but to 
Icok up, and there are His loving eyes fixed 
on ours, there is His kind hand beckoning 
us on our way. To look up and see Him 
—that is prayer. To trust and follow His 
guiding—that is faith. To be a true 
member of His flock—that is love. 

If, then, we would understand and enjoy 
the perfect sense of peace and safety which 
breathes through this lovely psalm, we 
must try to take upcen us the easy yoke of 
Jesus, and to cbey his two commandments : 
Thou shalt love thy Shepherd with all thy 
heart, and scul, and strength, and thy 
fellow in the flock as thyself. 


COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG. 


Many readers, both old and young, 
will be grateful to Mrs. Creighton for 
consenting to publish this volume of ex- 
tracts from her husband’s letters to 
young people,* for which frequent request 
had been made. The majority of the 
letters have already appeared in the 
Bishop’s ‘Life and Letters,’’ but in this 
separate collected form they will reach 
many fresh readers, and they are warmly 
to be commended to the attention of 
thoughtful people, and especially to such 
young people as those to whom they were 
originally addressed. The first letter was 
written. by Dr. Creighton, when he was 
an undergraduate, to the monitors of his 
old school; there is another to a friend 
about his debts at Oxford; and a very 
interesting series of extracts is given from 
his letters to “L. von G.’* whom he 
married in 1872. The first is dated from 
Merton College, April 18, 1871, evidently 
soon after they were engaged. In 1888 
there is a letter to his son, Cuthbert, on 
his first going to school; in 1894, when 


‘he was Bishop of Peterborough, he wiote 


to his daughter Luciaat Newnham. Next 
year he became Bishop of London, and the 
last letters are dated from Fulham 
Palace in 1900. We cannot better ccm- 
mend these letters to our readers than by 
giving some extracts. His widow, in an 
interesting Introduction, dwells upon his 
great love for childten and his insight into 
their nature, and adds ;— 

** So it was that he approached with the 
deepest reverence each human being who 
had anything childlike in his nature. It 
was no perfunctory hand that he laid on 
a young man’s shoulder, no merely pro- 
fessional interest that he felt in a curate’s 
life, no stereotyped sympathy that he 
offered. It was the individual that he 
cared for, each soul was precious to him, 
and he wished not only to help each 
individual soul, but to hear its message 
to himself. ‘ You do not know how much 
you do for me,’ he said. He never 


* « Counsel for the Young.” Extracts from the 
Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of London. Edited by Louise Creighton. 
(Longmans & Co, 2s. 6d. net.) ; 
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troubled to calculate how much he did 
for others, but he gave them freely of 
himself, because to him life was but an 
opportunity for loving, since it is only 
through love that we can know God.’’ 

Here we will add three extracts from 
the Bishop’s letters. 


Toa Nrece, in 1897. 


“Don’t make efforts to write to me, 
but brabble on as if you were talking, and 
tellme allthat you arethinkingabout. ... 
The process of life is to get us to see 
things clearly. We can never do this 
except by writing. Even talking is 
nothing compared to writing. Ideas when 
put into shape stay with us, and we can 
recall them and correct them. So please 
write tome very fully about yourself . 
Success in life means making one’s life 
large. We all live in the same world, 
but each of us lives in that part of the 
world which we choose to make our own. 
Your danger is to live in a small world 
because you cannot take the trouble to 
explore. I want you to feel, and think, 
and struggle into more and moreideas. I 
am glad you enjoy Stevenson; he is a 
perfectly wholesome-minded writer, which 
many are not. His world is a nice world, 
and this makes all the diflerence.’’ 


Lo a Friend on the illness and death of 
her Father (1885). 


** It is heart-rending to watch the slow 
ebb of vigorous life, especially when the 
sufferer is unconscious. But I find my- 
self, year by year, growing less and less 
sorrowful for those who pass away. My 
pity solely is for the blank they leave in 
the lives of others. I have no feeling 
of sadness for the life that ends, when- 
ever and however it ends. More and 
more I feel that this world has no measure 
for the preciousness of an individual soul. 
Allthat a man is, he is to himself and God. 
His work is im himself, all else is acci- 
dental. Lite seems to me to consist in 
becoming more than in - being, and in 
being rather thandowng. I should wish 
for my own part to pass away while I 
was still active, and to leave to others 
the memory of myself at my best, before 
bodily frailty had dimmed my mind or 
wasted my faculties.’* 


To C. D., on her engagement to be married 
(1887). 

** There is nothing that I can say that 
will not seem very dull. You will be busy 
in discovering a great dea] about your- 
selves which you did not know before. 
For love is the supreme revealer, and 
therein testifies that it is the holiest and 
most divine of all God’s gifts to us. The 
months that are before you have a teach- 
ing peculiarly their own, which stands one 
in good stead in the future. The problem 
of life, after all, is to find one’s ideal in 
the real and weld the two together, so 
that the consciousness of a larger meaning 
and a more enduring purpose streams 
through the small actions of life. It is 
one thing to feel, another thing to let 
one’s feelings find expression in words ; 
but greatest of all is to embody one’s 
feelings in one’s life and actions. Love is 
the great master.” 

The letters abound in wisdom and 
gracious sympathy such as these extracts 
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reveal, and there is much more that we 
should have been glad to quote, e.g., the 
letter (p. 121) on the text “all nice- 
minded people are attractive’’; but we 
must be content with one more remark, 
and if we end on a note of dissent, 
it is only because we ought not to pass it 
over. The Bishop wrote in 1897 to a friend 
in mental difficulties: “If Jesus was not 
God, Christianity is not a religion, but a 
contribution to moral philosophy ’’—which 
surely is not so discriminating a remark as 
we are accustomed to expect from Dr. 
Creighton. A little further on he says that 
the Incarnation declares the distinction 
between the divine and the human to be 
not insuperable, and adds: “This is the 
most important, practical point. Think 
it out, consider the difference between say- 
ing, ‘I wish to be a very good man’ and 
‘I wish to be like God.’ The Unitarian 
says the first, the Christian says the last. 
But the motives appealed to are worlds 
apart.’? On which we remark that the 
Unitarian wishes to be a very good man 
just as much and no more than the Bishop 
and Christians who take his view. He 
further suggests that there may be another 
kind of Christianity than the Bishop’s, and 
possibly nearer to the mind of Christ, and 
not simply “a contribution to moral 
philosophy ’’—but such a Christianity as 
makes him desire with Jesus to be a true 


child of God. 


MUSINGS . 
By A MINISTER. 


XXX. 

I wonpeER that in our deprecatiriy moods 
we do not pray to be delivered from the 
great peril and danger oflogical conclusion. 
The risk lies in the tendency of inference to 
act for conscience. Formal argument 
interferes with moral judgment. The un- 
feeling precepts of good men in past ages 
would be unintelligible if we did not sup- 
pose that they were arrived at by hard 
reasoning only. Conviction justified itself 
as deduction. To the disputant that which 
was valid was true, and that which was 
true was just. Aristotle’s influence on 
the Middle Ages is well known. For the 
sake of his method, heathen philosopher 
though he was, much was forgiven him. 
His logical formule regulated Christian 
thought, and if, with the revival of learning, 
they lost something of their fame, they lost 
nothing of their power in the ‘‘ theological 
age ’’ which followed, the age of Augsburg 
and Westminster Confessions. There are 
few extreme doctrines which do not really 
rest on supposed logical necessities. A 
passage in one of Kingsley’s letters comes 
to my mind in the way of illustration. He 
speaks of the ‘‘ catch ’’: ‘‘ All sin deserves 


infinite punishment, because it is against’ 


an infinite Being,’’ but the ‘‘ catch ”’ 
was once to serious minds a serious syllo- 
gistic argument. Man, we may assume, 
would not of his own free choice invent 
against himself a doctrine of endless 
punishment. Must it not have forced 
itself upon him as a necessary logical 
conclusion? So with other doctrines, 
given two propositions as premises, a 
third will establish itself by inevitable 
sequence. And it is worth noting that 
extreme logical conclusions have come 
more from the brains of individual 


thinkers than from the deliberations of 
councils. No church, I believe, has ever 
laid down a definite doctrine of inspiration, 
though definitions have not been wanting, 
and as for doctrines of election and repro- 
bation, the Articles rejected by the Church 
of England in 1562, and again in 1595, 
show how far Calvinistic divines were pre- 
pared to go beyond Catholic tradition. 
Nor is the tyranny of ideas only a.religious 
tyranny. For positiveness of statement 
commend me to the votaries of certain 
modern cults. This danger of opinionative- 
ness, mistaking itself for logical certainty, 
is a danger from which wise men may well 
pray to be saved. 

I also wonder that in our supplicating 
moods we do not pray for readiness to 
accept logical conclusion. This is not the 
contradiction it may seem to be. It often 
happens that in matters of speculation we 
trust argument too much; in matters of 
conduct too little. The common warning 
against pressing principle to logical con- 
clusion shows a leaning towards timidity 
in practical affairs. Yet who can doubt 
that most of the social troubles of the day 
would disappear if we had—not the courage 
of our convictions—but the courage to be 
convinced ? Questions which might almost 
be settled out of hand are hung up as 
‘* problems ’’ for posterity to solve. Rather 
than commit ourselves to the open sea and 
a fixed course, we tack from point to point, 
and hug the shore of indecision. Com- 
promise is a harbour into which we can 
always run. It is true, of course, that 
logical consistency is not everything, and 
that in small matters arguments may be 
pressed to the point of absurdity. But 
what of the arguments in great matters 
which are not pressed at all? We have 
a horror of cast-iron legislation, but can .it 
be said that the cause of reform suffers, 
and has suffered, more from the doctrinaire 
than from the opportunist ? 

Logical conclusion is as much, then, to 
be prayed for as prayed against, but a 
better way is that of the old collect which 
leaves these nice balancings, and asks at 
once for light to know and power to fulfil. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, through 
your columns to remind our friends of the 
triennial meetings of the National Confer- 
ence, which are to be held at Oxford next 
Faster? The arrangements are in a for- 
ward state, and there is every prospect of 
profitable and attractive gatherings. In- 
vitations with full particulars will be sent 
out in a few weeks. But, as some con- 
gregations hold their annual meetings and 
the committees of some District Associa- 
tions hold their quarterly meetings in 
January, I would suggest that they 
should anticipate their invitations by 
appointing the delegates whom they wish to 
represent them. 

James Harwoop, Secretary. 

105, Palace-road, S.W., Jan. 2. ; 


No one can have a true idea of right 
until he does it; any genuine reverence 
for it, till he has done it often and with 
cost ; any peace ineffable in it, till he does 
it always and with alacrity.—James Mar- 
tineau, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE 
LATE FRANCES LEE. 


[Miss Frances Lee was the youngest 
daughter of the Jate John Ralph Lee, of 
Huddersfield. She had lived for some 
years at 8. Marychurch, Torquay, and died 
there on June 3, 1905, in her thirty-sixth 
year. Our readers may remember several 
earnest and thoughtful letters which she 
wrote to the InquirER, and especially the 
essay on ‘‘ The Moral Aspect of Heredity,’’ 
published in three parts in the Inquirer 
of September 9, 16 and 23, 1899. The 
following notes are a further testimony 
to the earnestness with which she pon- 
dered the deeper questions of life.—Ep.] 


STRANGE how we awake each day to the 
same consciousness, the same seli! It 
speaks of the indestructible nature of 
character. 

Insanity, delirium, sudden passion, may 
for the time distort the moral vision, but 
eventually we emerge the same self. Noth- 
ing but the voluntary action of our tree- 
will leaves its impress upon character. 

And as each day we awake to the con- 
sciousness of the same faults to be amended, 
the same evil tendencies to be grappled 
with, the same weaknesses to be overcome; 
so from that long sleep we shall emerge still 
ourselves, the same work before us—the 
building up of our own character. 


Unless we cleanse our own hearts of the 
germs of evil, unless in our inward life we 
are fighting each Jower impulse, of what 
use is it that we give our vote on the side 
of progress or make battle against sociel 
wrongs ? It is only pouring water on one 
side of the flame whilst we feed it with oil 
on the other. Whenever we permit our- 
selves in any indulgence our conscience 
disapproves we are traitors to the cause we 
profess to serve. For just in so far as we 
are upfaithfu) to the truth that is in us— 
even though it be known only in the secret. 
of our own hearts—in just that degree do 
we give support to the powers of darkness. 


We regret no suffering, however painful, 
if through it we have risen to something 
higher; no failure, however humiliating; 
if it has made us more quick to feel for 
others. We would not sacrifice the greater 
blessing for the less. We-would not 
realise our brightest dreams at the cost of 
blunted feelings. Rather than that, let us 
know the bitterness of disappointment, so 
that our hearts be kept humble towards 
God and tender towards our fellows. 


There is hardly one of us but would 
acquit himself better as a hero than a 
drudge. For it is quite possible to think 
fine thoughts, to be filled with enthusiasm 
for noble ideals, even, in moments of 
emotional exaltation, to compass the 
heroic and yet be lacking simple, ordinary 
Christian graces. Heroism is far less rar 
than many qualities accounted more pro- 
saic; such as scrupulous honesty, faith- 
fulness in drudgery, patience under small 
vexations. How easy to lose one’s self in 
a passion of adoration for the sublime. 
How difficult midst the dull routine of 
every day to forget self and crucify desire. 

It is significant that momentous occa- 
sions which seem to lift the soul to some 
great altitude frequently leave it, when 
they are passed, no whit advanced: How 
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often after times of spiritual exaltation 
have we been humbled and dismayed to 
find ourselves sunk again to our former 
Jevel, to find within the same petty strife, 
thesame irritabilities, discontents, envyings. 
We must test ourselves not by our high- 
flown aspirations but by our humblest 
deeds, 

It is pleasant on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration to reflect a glory not our own, 
it is unspeakably hard in actual experience 
t> eradicate one single failing or practice 
c .eerfully the smallest act of self-denial. 


There are few of us but have come near 
to heroism at some moment or other of 
our lives; though none knew it, maybe, 
bat ourselves and God. Conscience has 
called us to some painful task and we have 
tremblingly risen to obey. Actions, slight, 
and insignificant enough, to outward seem- 
ing; but in the secret of our own hearts 
we know that we have forced ourselves to 
the performance of some unpleasant duty 
azainst which all our nature shrank. To 
so tread self under foot is the noblest of all 
heroisms, and foreshadows that selflessness 
into which we must one day grow. 


I had far rather be assured that our God 
is a just God, than that He is merciful or 
gracious. It is not in the benevolence or 
compassion or loving-kindness of its 
Creator that the soul anchors its faith, but 
in that greater attribute which includes and 
overlaps all three. As man in his social 
relationships desires neither favouritism 
nor privilege, but equal rights, so from His 
Maker he demands no act of condescension 
or unmerited clemency, but simple just- 
ness. Not forgiveness, but justice is what 
we crave. Not to be saved from the con- 
sequencies of our sins, but to be saved from 

_sinfulness. We are content to suffer any 
penalty so that it be a just one. But 
ongeance and vindictiveness have no part 
iitrue justice. Its motive is ever reforma- 
tion. Thus may we confidently leave our 
future destiny in God’s hands, assured that 
He will deal justly by us. We ask no more 

than this; and He can give us no less. 


How often does it happen that the con- 
solations of religion, which in all sincerity 
we have offered to others, fail us in our own 
hour of need. The hope of redemption, 
the promise of mercy, the assurance of 
forgiveness, which we have confidently held 
- out to others, we cannot appropriate our- 
selves. We dare not extend to ourselves 
the same clemency we feel to be the just 
right of another. We are over-weighted 
by a sense of persona] responsibility, 
which, while acting as the strongest moral 
iacentive, incapacitates us from judging 
of our own case. 


An experimental test is not always the 
surest. Because our convictions fail us 
in the stress of actual experience that does 
not prove them false. That which we have 
seen in our most exalted moments is still 
there though clouds come between and 
obscure it. In our darkest hour of 
despondency we may take this comfort to 
our hearts, that that compassion which we 
have felt for sin-tortured souls was of God’s 
implanting, and that if in our self up-braid- 
ings we fail to apply to our own hearts the 
consolations we have administered to 


others, then we are harder on ourselves 
than God is. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
eee Gece 

; LONDON. 

Ir, next year, viz., 1907, a great com- 
pany of Unitarian and kindred ministers 
visit Boston, U.S.A., it will be primarily 
due to the energy and courage, not to say 
audacity, of the ex-president of the Lay- 
men’s Club, Dr. G. Herbert Smith. His 
native zeal appears to have received such 
reverberating enforcement in the society 
of his fellow clubmen that nothing short of 
the biggest scheme of the kind on record 
among us will satisfy his ambition. To 
every reader of Tue Inquirer that scheme 


appeals. ‘‘ Send us’’ (says Dr. Smith, in 
effect) ‘‘ your contributions, large or 
small. We want £3,000, and we will send 


as many parsons, splendid fellows, but 
tired or undeveloped, but capable men, all 
good preachers and pastors, over to the 
American meeting of the International 
Council’’; and I understand Dr. Smith 
engages that every man, nearly, among 
those sent will return vastly rejuvenated 
or developed, as the case may be, so that 
our whole movement shall be lifted up by 
the good done to them, and, through them, 
to the churches. Well, those of us who 
remember the inspiring effect of the London 
Council—and who does not ?—can easily 
believe it would be an incalculable benefit 
if this scheme were carried out. It is not 
my business tc discuss it; I only mention it 
because it happens to emanate from London 
if not directly from the London Laymen’s 
Club, just one of the pregnant ideas 
started in the ranks of the younger men. 

And now, the ladies, who are all and 
ever young, are starting a Ladies’ Club! 
I have been privileged with a glimpse of the 
letter now being sent to the elect, or poten- 
tially elect. It is drawn in terms becom- 
ingly modest ; but a womanly determina- 
tion shows in every line. In sober earnest 
these signs of closer fellowship among 
our scattered congregations are most wel- 
come. There is plenty of good work to do, 
and a fairly numerous band of workers, once 
they are knit into a band. Best wishes 
for a Happy New Year to the ladies ! 

Church work amongst us has, I believe, 
gone forward cheerfully, and in many 
respects successfully, since we recom- 
menced in the autumn. There have been 
several distinct points of special interest, 
among them the welcome given to the 
Rev. Charles Roper, at Kilburn. Mr. 
Roper is beginning his first ‘‘ forward 
movement ’’ appeal to the neighbourhood 
at a time when men are thinking mostly 
of other elections than the kind written 
of by St. Paul. Iam not sure how many 
candidates may be in the Kilburn congre- 
gation, but I know of three at one of our 
places. The turmoil and unsettlement of 
these next weeks, however, will soon be 
over; and we must hope that when men 
have wakened up for politics they will nct 
soon slumber again. There are considera- 
tions of permanent and paramount im- 
portance, affecting the well-being of every 
community in the nation and of every man 
in every community. It is the duty of 
the leaders, officers, and rank and file of 
our churches to bring these vital considera- 
tions before the too often unthinking 
masses. 

If I lived at Kilburn I should be inclined 
to urge just here that till the new church 


is built ‘‘ the masses’? will find scant 


accommodation in the present chapel- 
hall. It is true; nevertheless, the hall 
is a comely place enough, and till the 
church is built will serve a while longer. 
Our friend, the ex-Mayor of Woolwich, 
and his pulpit neighbour of Lewisham, 
are in worse case, I think, as to this matter 
of a new church; and of the two, I think 
(but I expect to be well scolded for saying 
so) Lewisham’s immediate needs are most 
pressing. The ‘‘ Three-Church Fund ’’ 
having raised about enough for one church, 
what is to be done? That is the problem 
now being most seriously considered. I 
hope it will prove to good result finally. 
Meanwhile, if anyone wants to get to 
‘the masses ’’ more effectually with our 
Gospel, now let him give, and give freely. 
The treasurer of any of the congregations 
I have named will have a happier New 
Year thereby. 

One mournful note must be sounded 
over the loss at Peckham of its brave 
and ardent young minister, the Rev. 
A. F. G. Fletcher, whose coming among 
us (with his fellow-collegian, the Rev. 
A. Hurn, of Acton) from the Wesleyans 
we hailed so gladly a month or two ago. 
I deeply regret that Mr. Fletcher’s physi- 
cian forbids him further work at present— 
we must all hope that extended rest may 
restore him to the active service he so 
much desires. The congregation is sorely 
disappointed ; but courage! The good 
time will yet come. 

I must not now enter upon a detailed 
chronicle of the various beings and doings 
(and sufferings) of our score and a half of 
churches. ‘‘ All along the line ’’ let the 
word of fraternal greeting run. It is a 
trying world to live in, but at present we 
have no other, and if we tried more the 
world might prove less trying. Let us 
but use our means to the full, sing and 
say our best, rally round the leaders, 
hearten the followers,comfort the mourners, 
look after the young people, succour the 
poor, read our books and get other people 
to,—and, in general, adorn the Gospel 
we profess. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


eee 


Chichester. — Sunday last completed the 
twentieth year of the pastorate of the Rev. C. A. 
Hoddinott. In the morning he gave a special 
address to the young. Inthe afternoon he took 
charge of the workhouse service, and in the 
evening gave a special discourse on the past, 
present, and future of his work in the city. 
Thore were a number of attendants from “out- 
side,” including Alderman Holt and family. At 
the close there were congratulations, with hopeful 
expressions with regard to the future. 

Dover (Appointment).—The Rev. C. ‘A. 
Ginever, B.A., has accepted the unanimous ine 
vitation of the congregation to become minister 
of the Adrian-street Free Christian Church, and 
will enter on his ministry to-morrow, on the 
first Sunday of the New Year. 

Horwich.—An _ interesting and impressive 
ceremony took place last Sunday evening. 
Ten young men and women in the Sunday- 
school having recently joined the church, at the 
close of the sermon, the minister, the Rev. R. C. 
Moore entered the communion rail and in a few 
words formally welcomed the young people into 
religious communion. After speaking of the 
significance of the step they were taking, and 
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offering prayer, be extended to each the right 
hand of fellowship. The concluding hymn was 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Go forth to life, O Child of 
earth.” A wish was generally expressed that 
such simple services of recognition should be 
-oitener held. The year which has just closed 
has seen a substantial increase of mem- 
bership. The service ‘being over, a large 
portion of the congregation made their way 
to the schoolroom, where an _ interesting 
presentation was made to Mr. C. E. Reed, who, 
for the space of three years or so, has been 
active in the school as teacher, and latterly as 
superintendent, and who has preached with 
much acceptance not only to the congregation 
at Horwich but to many of the congregations 
in the district. Mz. Reed is about to leave the 
town to take charge of the congregation at 
Ringwood. Mr. C. J. P. Fuller, the honorary 
crganist and chairman of the church committee, 
presided, and, after speaking words of apprecia- 
tion and hearty congratulation, called upon the 
minister to make the presentation of a beautiful 
oak writing desk with relled top from the 
church and school. Mr. Reed feelingly replied. 
The singing of the Doxology closed the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Reed carries with him into his new 
sphere of work the best wishes and confident 
expectations of all who know him. 

Ilford : Seven Kings.—At the Central Hall 
a series of special Sunday evening services will 
be held, commencing on Sunday next at 6.30., 
when the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards will give an 
address on “The God we Worship.” The 
presence and sympathy of Unitarians living in 
the neighbourhood will be appreciated. The 
name of the preacher and his subject will appear 
in the Calendar each week. 

Liverpool District Missionary Associa- 
tion.—Religious services are to be held in a 
room at the Public Hall, West Kirby, on 
Sunday mornings at 11 a.m., beginning on 
January 14. The Rev. H. W. Hawkes will 
conduct the first five services. Former members 
of Unitarian and kindred congregations and 
liberal thinkers desirous of unfettered worship 
are cordially invited to support this missionary 
effort. 

London: Blackfriars Mission.—The sum 
of £37 15s. 7d. has been handed to the treasurer 
of the Mission, being the net proceeds of the 
dramatic performance arranged by Mr. H. B. 
Lawford, of “A Snug Little Kingdom,’’ on 
December 13 last. Al! those who had the trouble 
“and pleasure of disposing of tickets are to be 
congratulated on the excellent result, and Mr. 
Lawford and the Jadies and gentlemen taking 
part on the stage are thanked for their part in 
the entertainment, 

London: Essex Church.—T'o-morrow even- 
ing, ab Essex Church, the Rev. Frank K. Freeston 
will begin a short series of Sunday evening 
addresses on ‘Old Truths and New Meanings,” 
The subjects will be respectively:—i., “A 
Religion for To-day”; IL, “The New Old 
Bible”; Til; “The Christianity of Christ”’; 
LV., ‘The Life Eternal—Here and Hereafter.” 
Young men and all members of guilds are 
especially invited to attend. 


London: Hampstead.—The Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke preached at Rosslyn Hill Chapel 
morning and evening on New Year’s Eve, the 
service being conducted in the morning by the 
Rey. V. D. Davis, in the evening by the Rev. Henry 
Gow. ‘To the sermons there is further reference 
in our leading article. Mr. Brooke is to preach 
again to-morrow (Sunday) evening, the last time 
for the present. 

London: Stepney.—Our Hast-end churches 
lost a good friend and former faithful worker 
through the death, on New Year’s Day, of Mr. 
Richard Darlison, in his fifty-ninth year. Brought 
up in the Congregational communion, he early 
came under the influence of Mr. Corkran, and 
began Sunday-school teaching at Spicer-street. 
rom this time his love of work found its oppor- 
tunity. He was the first superintendent of the 
Sunday-school at Stepney, and a member of the 
church committee; thence, at the desire of the 
Rev. Robert Spears, he transferred himself to the 
Limehouse Mission, Later, removing to Forest 
Gate, he became a member of the committee of the 
then newly formed church there. Being keenly 
critical, he performed a useful part in keeping 
the other members alert, that there should be no 
slackness or lack of energy. As his health 
declined his retirement became necessary; but 
he retained his interest in the doings of our 
churches to the last. As a politician he was an 
ardent Radical, and at one time was secretary of 


the Bow Liberal Club. Mr. Darlison had lately 
lived at Leigh, Mssex, and died of heart failure, 
consequent on asthma, at the residence of his 
daughter in Iford. 

Pudsey.—The largest Christmas gatherings in 
the town were on Dec. 26 and 27, when the 
Victoria Hall was crowded to witness per- 
formances by the Unitarian Dramatic Society 
(engaged by the Committee of the Mechanics’ 
lustitute). On Saturday the ladies’ sewing 
Society held their annual sale of work, which 
was opened by the Mayoress, supported by the 
Mayor, the Rev. Chas, Hargrove, Rev. E. C 
and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Verity, and the 
Rey. Alfred Amey, and with Mr. W. J. Noble as 
chairman. There was a large attendance, the 
sale proving the most successful yet held. 

Yarmouth.—The Old Meeting has lost a 
strong supporter through the death on Dec. 23, 
of Mr. Bruce Leach, at the age of 35. Mr. 
Leach, who was the only son of the late J. J. 
Leach, J.P., resided at Gorleston, and was an 
earnest advocate of the anti-vivisection cause, 
being local hon. secretary. The funeral was 
conducted by the Rev. John Birks at the New 
Cemetery, and on Sunday there was also a 
memorial service at the Old Meeting. 


Our plea for help in sending copies of 
Tue Inquirer to Free Libraries through- 
out the country has not met with the re- 
sponse for which we hoped. This New 
Year, perhaps, will prompt friends to 
fresh generosity. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterncen. 

—o9— 
SUNDAY, January 7. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11 15 and7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn, 

Bermondsey, Yort-road, 7, Rey. Eustace 

THOMPSON. ; 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Il and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
li and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epagar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. GeRTRuUD von PEeTzoLD. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 

A. J. MARCHANT. . 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K, FREESTON. 
forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, ll and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 Rey. 
Henry Gow, B.A., and 6.80 the Rev. 
StorrorD Brooks. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rey. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Caries 
Rorzr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Paar Horrs. 

Mansford-street. Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coormr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

GrEoRGE Critcuiery, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Prof. W. H. Hupson. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, ‘The God We Worship.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev, W. 
Woonina, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian’Church, 11, Rey. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. 'T. Ex1or. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church. 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


11.15 


PROVINCIAL. ; 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 
Buiackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr McGusz. ; 
Buackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootuz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mizts. 

Bovrnemovrn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con, 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Cerepig Jones, M.A. 

Bricston, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PriresttEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Gnorcr STREET. 

CanTeRrBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Sirs. 

CurstTeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. E. Haycock. ; 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30. 


‘Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsxaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. : 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaaRLzs 

Harerove, M.A. 
LEICESTER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. Wairaker, B.A, ; 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest PARRY. 
LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
TivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 
Taiverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. OpeErs, B.A. 
Matpston#, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 


| Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


LIvENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. : 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTwWELL Binns. ; 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspatr Resp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Revs 
C. J. Street, M.A. 

SipmoursH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. , 

SoutHEenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Deuta Evans. 

SourHPoRt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TrowzBRineE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Warn. 

TuNBRIDGE Wutts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. AyLmur Maung, “ The Future 
of Religion”; 6.30, Mr. Lawson Dopp. 


SS 


IRELAND. a 
Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vancz, B.D. "e : 


eet 


WALES. 
ApBErystwitnH, New Market Hall, 11. 


CS enna 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMrortTH. 


BUTTER 


SCOTCH | 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
(Capeclicnery» 


C.& B.'s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 


post-card. Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
18th JANUARY. 

The College provides instruction for Students 
preparing for the University of London De- 
grees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medi- 
cine: also instruction in subjects of General 
Education. 

Thereisa Training Department for Teachers, 
a Hygiene Department, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Department for Professional Training in 
Bs ing (recognised by the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate). 

Students are admitted to the Training 
Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for 
the Examisations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Two Deccan Scholarships, each of the value 
of £22 10s.,and one Scholarship of the value 
of £20, will be offered for the Session begin- 
ning October, 1905. Candidates must hold a 
degree, or anequivalent, For further informa- 
tion apply to the Head of the Department. 


197 OENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
&@ ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. «= 


DIREOTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzsnos, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. — 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Junex, A.B.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxcr GrapweEtt, 7, Victorla-strest, 8.W. 

F. H. A, Harpoastre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S,W- 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ornmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 

Srepuen SEAWARD TaYLer, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interesb 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tnterest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 yoars. | 21 years 
2 Eas Oe 018 41015 6 014 2 0211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


frea, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUOTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


by NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
j Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One ep. 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
er 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester 


BIRTHS. 

Bricut.—On the 2nd inst., at 73, Church-street, 
Camberwell, S.E., the wife of Arthur 
Sydney Bright, of a son. 

Haiu.—On December 30th, at 20, Mount 
Pleasant, Norwich, to the Rev. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hall, a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Hoiiins—On December 28th, suddenly, at 
16, Westbourne-road, Birkdale, South- 
port, Henry Talbot Hollins. Friends 
wili kindly accept t:is (the only) intima- 

- tion. 

Tyson.—On the 23rd inst,, at 16, Mayfield- 
road, Whalley Range, Manchester, Eliza- 
beth, the beloved wife of John Tyson, 
aged 58 years. 


A 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, Weat 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Ilustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —‘* Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAwLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls, Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
osition on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light, Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms cn every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


——$ es 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PrRicE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JANUARY. 


Provide Things Honest. 

A Messege from the Unseen Guide. 
The Ideals of a Business Man. 

The Social Ideal of Jesus. 

Home Rule for Inaia. 

The Liberal Cabinet, 

The Great Indian Mutiny. 

Wisdom Again from the East. 
Saturday Night in the City. 
Thoughts for To-day. Notes by the Way, 
Notes on Books. 


F. R. HENDERSON, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


Schools, etc. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, = 
Hicuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
New Term January 20th, 1906. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A. Founder's Scholarsbip will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WraitTH, Roedean Schooi, Brighton. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
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MINISTER’S DAUGHTER (aged 
. 26) seeks a post as COMPANION or 
MOTHER’S HELP where-a nurse is kept. 
Eixperienced ; excellent references. — Appiy, 
A., 32, Claremont-grove, Didsbury. 


ENTLEMAN offers VOLUNTARY 
. SERVICHS, in public or private capa- 
city, for home. Good reader, singer, and 
shoetoneeries E., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street. 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class references.—¥. M. D., c/o 
Miss Horriner, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensiugton, W. 


LAYMER’S CLUB. 


DANCE, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1906, 
PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET. 


Tickets, price 7s. each, or 13s. for two 
purchased at the same time, to be obtained of 
Mis; V. Preston, 9, Ladbroke-gardens, W.; 
Miss E. Biya, 6, Rosslyn-hill, N.W.; Mr. H. 
k. Lawrorp, 12, New-court, Carey-street, 
W.C.; Mr. A. Savace Cooper, 27, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.; Mr. R. Roscor, 16, Kemplay- 
road, N.W.; Mr. W. FircHeTr WuURTzBURG, 
3, Lawn-road, N.W, 5 ; 

An early application is requested. as it may 
be necessary to limit the numbers, 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, January 18, 1906. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ORTH WALES COAST.— 
LUANDUDNO._TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Hstablished 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. EpMINson, 
M.A. (Oxon, B.A. (Lond.), Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. Monrqommry, M A. (Oxon). 


GERMANY. 


HOME for GIRL STUDENTS at 
Frankfurt -am- Main. Good German ; 
Conservatorium of Music; every home 
comfort. Excellent references.—Apply, 
Miss PALMER, Schwindstrasse 4. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up cf any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 


SUPPLIED FREER. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 

¢ of every suitable inset. Canvassers required, 
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A Foundation 
of Strength. 


The Medical Magazine says:— 
“For strength, purity, and nourishment, 
there is nothing superior to be found to 
Cadbury’s:” This high testimony is en- 
dorsed by all regular users of Cadbury’s 
cocoa, which is a strength-giving and 
sustaining beverage, suitable alike in 
infancy, prime of life, and old age. The 
purity of Cadbury’s cocoa is a great 
point with the manufacturers and no 
deleterious ingredients are used to flavour 
or thicken the beverage. Cadbury’s 78 
cocoa, and the best cocoa only, manu- 
factured amid pure surroundings in the 
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No 


Cadbury way, none yield?a beverage so 
pure, so wholesome, and so delicious, 
Choose it for economy, for fine flavour, 

Ls for digestibility, and because it is the 
finest cocoa. 


ake heart of England. 


other cocoa is prepared in the 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Tha Quest of the Golden; Young Days Guild Work 
Heart I.—Nazareth 


(With Picture) 
In Nazareth Town 
(Poetry) 
The Legend of the Fir Tree 


Temperance Ideas 
(With Photo) 


,A Little Sweet Oil 
Quite Ready for the Party 
(Poetry, with Picture) 
The Lawnleys 

of Highclyffe 

Chaps. I. and IL. 

What the Toys Said 

(Poetry) 


Listening to the Nature 
Folks. Darby and Joan Puzzles and Puzzlers 


(Illustrated) Editor's Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


MONTHLY NOTES 


FOR 

SUNDAY CLASSES. 

Edited by Rey. CHARLES ROPER, B.A. 

CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
New Year’s Address. By Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A- 
Lesson Notes for the Month. By Rev. A. Cobden Smith, 
I. QUIT YOU LIKE MEN, II. A GOOD SOLDIER 
(a) Learn About Men (a) Introduction 
(b) Men at Home (6) Soldiers 
(c) Men of God (c) Good Soldiers 
(d) Men of Action (d) Christian Soldiers 
BIBLE READINGS for the SUNDAYS OF THE MONTH, 
EDITOR'S CHAT, &c, 

PRICE ONE HALFPENNY MONTHLY. 

Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/- 


Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.. 
Manchester Agents: 
H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 
Liverpool Agents ; 
LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., LTD., 70, Lord St. 


COMMENCENENT OF NEW VOLUMES! 


‘JUST PUBLISHED 
Cr. 870, pp. 320. Cloth, 5s, net, postage 4d. 
with Photogravure Portrait 


RIGHARD ACLAND 
ARMSTRONG 


A MEMOIR BY HIS SON 
GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG 


Witn SELECTED SERMONS AND AN INTRO- 
pucrorY LETTER BY 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED 
CONTENTS 

Memoir: Parentage—George Armstrong— 
College Days—In Ireland—Hibbert Scholar— 
Nottingham Settlement—Early Theological 
Viewsa—Debate with Charles Bradlaugh— 
“Modern Review ’—Resignation—Settlement 
in Liverpool—Theological Writings—The 
“Parity Crusade’”—Other Liverpool Move- 
ments—Closing Days. 

Sermons: The Theism of Nature—Thy 
Kingdom Come—What must I do te be Saved ? 
—Power through Repose—The Word of God 
—Patriotism—Self-Denial—Blessed are the 
Meek—Depression—The Poles of Christian 
Character—The Mystery of Grief—Eternal 
Life- The Lord's Supper—The Upper Room 
—The Domain of Law—God made not Death. 
Passages from other Sermons. 


ESSEX HALL POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY 


For 1906. 


Including a Directory of Ministers and 
Congregations. 


French Morccco, Gilt Edges, Tuck Case, Pencil, and 
Self-opening Memo. Tablet. 


Price is. 3d. net, postage 1d. 
ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK for 1906. 


PRICE is. net, POSTAGE 2d, 


CAKES. 


Something new and good.}} 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 

LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut ... 
Cocoanut::..<2.. x. 

Postage 3d. each extra. 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
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Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 

addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 

Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 

office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 

to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
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Special Terms for a Series. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue General Election is upon us, and 
during the next three weeks great issues 
- will be decided. It is a time not for 
speculation, but for strenuous work, that 
the forces of freedom and progress may 
be fully marshalled and directed to the 
end of the true honour of our coun- 
try, and the welfare of the people 
as a whole. This declaration the 
workers in either political camp may 
take to themselves as they are able. 
Politics, says “J.B,’’ in an article in 
this week’s Christian World, in the final 
view ‘will be regarded as the form in 
which the common human life is to 
express itself, while religion will be 
accepted as the inner spiritual force by 
which that life is developed, purified, and 
lifted to its highest term, But these two 
things are one—one as inner and outer, 
as the convex and concave of a circle, 
as the body and soul which make the 
one personality. In this sense, to be 
truly religious is to be truly political, and 
to be truly poltical is to be truly 
religious.’” 


Proressor B. Narn Sen, who gave an 
address at Hssex Hall on Monday evening 
(reported in another column) at the meet- 
ing held to commemorate the death in 
1884 of his distinguished relative Keshub 
Chunder Sen, has published an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet, with title ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim. I.—Experiences in Europe and 
America,”’ telling of his’ coming to Hurope 
for the International meetings at Geneva 
last August, and then of what hesaw and did 
in America, at the National Conference in 
Atlantic City, at Meadville, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Toronto, Boston, Concord, Har- 
vard, &c. The pamphiet is published at 
the Christian Infe Office, 5, Fetter-lane, 


and may be had also at Essex Hall for 
a shilling. We understand that after his 
return to India Professor Sen may issue 
further numbers of The Pilgrim. 


His message in The Pilgrim Professor 
Sen addresses in the first instance to his 
friends at home; but the new friends he 
has made in this country will also read it 
with interest, and they should not grudge 
the shilling, though it seems a good deal for 
what is only a twenty-page pamphlet. In 
a brief introduction, before taking up his 
story, Professor Sen writes :— Will the 
Kast and the West ever understand each 
other? Will England, and Europe, and 
America ever understand India? Never, 
except on the sanctified heights of thought 
and life and character. Not without much 
cost must the ascent to those heights be 
made by each; nay, not without much 
conflict even, and collision. Long, and 
hard, and strenuous must be the strug- 
gle before India—z.e., her. millions, her 
people—can realise what her soul is. 
Then alone will she know what to live 
for and what to die for. In this process 
others can and willhelp her as much by 
positive assistance as by positive, deep, 
and radical contradiction. . Let her be 
thankful to the West, so far, at least, 
for giving her the idea of a common 
soul and a common destiny for the 
mallions, the people. Will not the West 
help her still further to carry out this 
idea? Is it not a law of the expansion of 
its own inner life that the West should 
say to the Hast: Live and know thyself, 
and glorify God with me; as it is the 
mission of the Hast to say to the West : 
Live. in order that thou mayest love God 
and find peace? Verily, verily,it is true 
of both of them that they can neither 
live nor fulfil the law of their being till 
they have learnt to pray together: Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done!” 

Professor Sen, we note, is to preach 
to-morrow (Sunday) morning at Wands- 
worth. 

With the New Year’s number the 
Methodist Times completed its majority, 
and entered upon its twenty-second year. 
The paper was established by the late 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, to promote the 
Forward Movement in Methodism, and it 
had an eminent success. “If we ask,” 
the editor writes in the New Year’s 
number, ‘‘for the secret of the success of 
the Forward Movement, it has lain first 
in energy and determination, in a strong 
faith and a fervent will. But also it lies 
in the democratic policy which is steadily 
growing among us; it has preached the 
equality of believers: the true equality of 
all men. Hence its war against pews. 


Hence its broad popular preaching 
Hence its club-feeling and inculcation of 
joy and confidence, All these were 
characteristic of Mr. Hughes in a high 
degree, and they are enshrined in his 
movement. His monument is inscribed 
not only with the name of our own 
Church. The spirit which animated Mr. 
Hughes spread to the other Churches. 
In view of this great social work, this re- 
vived, rather than new, presentation of 
the Gospel, the divisions which severe 
the Free Churches fell into the background 
and their union came prominently into 
view as an obvious policy. Mr. Hughe« 
was the real founder of the Free Church 
Council.’ 


WirTH some aspects of the policy of that 
Council we can have no sympathy. It 
set up a dogmatic division between th« 
“ Evangelical’? Free Churches and our 
own, destructive of much natural sym. 
pathy and co-operation in good work, and 
the success cf the policy from the point 
of view of organisation, put many men on 
the ‘‘Evangelical’’ side of the line in wu 
false position. At the same time over the 
beneficent work of the Methodist Forward 
Movement, in ministering to the neglected 
of our great cities, we must unfeignedly 
rejoice. ‘Christian social service” says 
the Editor of the Methodist Times inhis 
anniversary article, is ‘“‘the hope of our 
times,’’ and concludes his article :—‘* Wo 
shall urge on our Church, in all its depart- 
ments, to the work of social service, and 
we wish every one of our readers to help 
us by getting another to take in our paper. 
Look at the original message of Jesus 
Christ, ‘Repent,’ said our Master, not 
‘because the pit of hell is at hand,’ but 
‘because the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.’ Repent, for without repentance 
you are worthless for spiritual purposes. 
Repent, fora newerahas begun. Repent, 
for you are wanted, and your Father calls. 
you into the Kingdom of HisSon. Repent, 
for our very enemies show that without 
Christ life is vapid and leads only to a 
universal despair. Repent, because in 
Christ the world is good, is improving, 
and will, if you will help, be transformed 
into a new heaven and a new earth.”’ 


On the last Thursday of the old year 
the thousandth number of the British 
Weekly appeared, and it must therefore 
be nearly as old as the Methodist Times. 
That number contained a remarkable 
number of tributes to the value and 
success of the paper, and the services it 
rendered in introducing new writers, such 
as Barrie and Ian Maclaren to their 
public. 
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MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 


XXXII. 


I am not sure that in these enlightened 
days superstition is always quite fairly 
judged. It is often confused with ignor- 
ance. Ignorance is a blank ; superstition 
is} active thought, misdirected, perhaps, 
but still thought. A superstitious man 
may be without knowledge, but he is 
not therefore without mind. Superstition 
has a literature of its own, and a history ; 
half the world’s art has been inspired by it ; 
its errors are as much studied as the truths 
of science. It may be the religion of fear, 
but it is also its poetry. It has added a 
whole world cf ideas to our conceptions. 
I have a schoolboy friend who, with all his 
bright intelligence, is just a little dull. He 
has no illusions. No weird fancies ever 
carry him away. He thinks to the ends of 
his five senses, and no further. In an 
African forest he would be full of lively 
interpretations. Fire and wind and gather- 
ing cloud would touch in him a sense of 
wonder and awe. He would be observant, 
receptive, responsive; he would be con- 
scious of presences and agencies about him ; 
and, being all this, what good company he 
would also be! 

I do not wonder that country people 
flock into towrs. Their solitudes are no 
longer crowded with mystery, and en- 
livened by surprise; the night is as void 
as the day; there are no omens to be 
watched for, no spells to be broken, no 
tricks to be averted, no alarms to be laid; 
they cannot even frighten one another from 
chimney-corners with fireside tales. There 
are no tales to tell. Folk-lore has come 
to an end. Who could now add a link to 
that fantastic cham? Whocould reinvent 
the old inventions? Yet they came from 
the brains of the unlettered, unable to 
write theirnames. Thereisno countryman 
to-day who cannot write his name, but 
what proof can he give of imaginative 
mind? Iam not lamenting the decay of 
superstition, but I cannot say that the 
result of that decay is not a certain poverty 
of thought. 

I have been turning over the pages of 
three weighty volumes. They have for 
their title the one word, Superstitions. 
If truth be actual fact, then there is not a 

-word of truth in them from end to end. 
But neither is there a word of falsehood, 
for here are no denials, only conjectures and 
surmises, gropings and questionings, ven- 
tures and experiments, theories of cause and 
impressions of fact—all showing that truth, 
after all, was the object sought. Supersti- 
tions are the wrong guesses of a religious 
mind. And this leads to a disquieting 
question. What if superstition be more 
alert, more vigilant, more sensitive than 
that. which passes with us for the love of 
truth ¢ It is a common thing nowadays 
to speak of the immanence of God in 
nature. But this immanence is more 
recognised than realised. To the Hebrew 
poet it was an ever present fact; his God 
was in the wind, though more than the 
wind, and iv the fire, though more than the 
fire ; He came flying upon the wings of the 
storm, dark waters and thick cloud made 
His pavilion round about Him ; light was 
His garment, and the heaven His curtain , 
His voice it was that broke the cedars of 


Lebanon, and shook the wilderness of 
Cades; His way was in the sea, and His 
paths in the great waters, and His footsteps 
were not known. The primitive savage 
has the same sensitiveness to outward 
occurrence, and almost arrives at the 
same explanation but he cannot think 
of his god as both immanent and trans- 
cendent, and so glides into nature-worship. 
But we of to-day, though we speak of God 
in nature, do not easily, at the time of hap- 
pening, refer natural phenomena to super- 
natural action, and it may be asked whether 
the savage does not more keenly realise 
in concrete fact that which to us is little 
more than abstract doctrine. The remedy, 
I take it, is the cultivation of direct modes 
of thought and speech. Why interpose any 
philosophic or scientific medium? If a 
process of nature is the handiwork of God, 
if form and colour and movement are 
manifestations of His presence, and every 
coming to pass an expression of His will, 
let us say as much in the language we use. 
I hope to save my young friend, later on, 
from unthinking and too frequent use of 
the word ‘‘ law.’’ I shall also try to make 
him understand that religious fear is not 
the same thing as a religion of fear, and 
that, in view of the awful realities and 
solemnities about him, and before him, 
he need not be afraid of being afraid. 
Finally, I shall do something, if I can, to 
prepare him for the humbling thought that 
his own superior belief will never be 
anything more to the unbeliever than— 
superstitior. If there is still a last word 
to be added, it shall be the warning which 
Bacon gives: ‘‘ There is a superstition in 
avoiding superstition ; when men think to 
do best, if they go furthest from the 
superstition formerly received; therefore 
care would be had that the good be not 
taken away with the bad; which com- 
monly is done, when the people is the re- 
former.’’ 


PREACHER AND PROPHET. 


Srr,—In the criticism of Professor Har- 
per’s book on ‘‘ Amos and Hosea’’ by 
Mr. Addis, in the recent number of Tar 
Inquirer (December 30), Mr. Addis thinks 
the modern preacher and his sermon not 
only widely different from but far inferior 
to the Hebrew prophet and his message. 
He says ‘‘ inspiration and reflection enter 
in very different proportions into Hebrew 
prophecy and the best of modern sermons.”’ 
That the Hebrew prophet ‘* had to speak 
the message directly communicated to him 
from above,’’ but that the modern sermon 
*‘is natural,’’ and the preacher not a 
prophet but a scribe, and that therefore 
the modern preacher ‘‘ cannot, without 
unreality, lay claim to the prophetic 
office.’? The minister, according to Mr. 
Addis, is neither prophet nor priest, but 
scribe. 

If Mr. Addis thinks the message to the 
Hebrew seers was direct in some super- 
natural way, was not the message just as 
direct and supernatural to Jesus, Peter, and 
Paul? Why draw an arbitrary line be- 
tween ‘‘the Word of the Lord”’ as it 
came to Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea, and that 
same ‘‘ Word of the Lord ’’ as it came to 
Jesus, Peter and Paul; Wesley, Robertson, 
Parker, and Emerson ? God is not dead, 
nor inspiration ended with ancient Bible 


seers. For us, especially, who hold- no 
clerical priesthood, and no finally authori- 
tative text-book, who also see that God 
did net enter history only once and then 
quite exceptionally, does it not in reality 
follow that, if Mr. Addis is right, we 
Unitarians have no raison @étre for our 
ministry. 

Dr. Martineau thought differently from 
Professor Addis. He says that while the 
prophet and his work always relate to the 
future, the Hebrew prophets belong to a 
class scattered over every nation and every 
period—Jesus being in the line of the 
prophets, the Christian minister is the 
reproducer of that prophetic life—a 
prophet, one in whom the primitive and 
everlasting relations between God and man 
have been so realised as to move him to 
communicate that realisation through his 
personality to his fellow men. Therefore, 
Dr. Martineau speaks of John Hamilton 
Thom as ‘‘a prophet of Him who is a 
Spirit,’’ and adds that the world needs 
but prophetic voices of the Spirit like his 
to wake response from every side and 
‘wider spread the spiritual family of 
God.”’ 

Preaching is the direct communication 
of truth through personality; it is not 
necessary for man to know mere, but he 
must be better than others, living in closer 
relations with God, if heis to be a preacher 
or prophet. Dr. Martineau says a theo- 
logical training is simply critical, not 
dynamic; it can restrain, correct and 
purify ; it cannot empower and inspire 
that inward spring on which all but the 
whole depends. That prophetic gift, which 
alone makes the preacher, is not intellec- 
tual, but ethical and spiritual, entirely 
depending on the fidelity of the individual 
conscience. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.’’ If, then, 
true eloquence is essentially ethical, and 
Christianity pre-eminently personal, it is 
the dynamic of the preacher that is of the 
utmost importance. And is it not re- 
markably strange that while we, Unit- 
arians, can produce philosophers, scientists, 
theologians, and Biblical exegetes second 
to none, we have few preachers? We, the 
church of the Spirit, have little or no dy 
namic in the pulpit. And does not this - 
arise from the fact that we foster an 
intellectual rather than a spiritual type 
of preaching? Instead of the idea of the 
preacher and his message as given to us 
by Mr. Addis, which is at the root of all 
our feebleness, we, Unitarians, have yet to 
learn that the preacher and prophet are 
one—his message ever being :— 

‘* What I have felt and seen 

With confidence I tell.’’ 
The future of the Christian Church entirely 
depends on the direct inspiration of its 
preachers or prophets. 
G. V. Croox. 


Every man is born for his fellow man. 
We are all intended to be members one of 
another. The law of self-sacrifice for the . 
good of others, wherever and whenever 
occasion calls, is an integral part of the 
constitution of true humanity. Hence the 
selfish and self-seeking are essentially 
inhuman. Hence Christianity, which pre- 
scribes such self-sacrifice, which was based | 
upon a great act of self sacrifice, is a true 
development of humanity.—George Brown. 
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EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 
1l.—Tue Sririrva, Lire anp Irs 
Conrent. 


In the first article it was pointed out 
that one of the chief foundations of 
EKucken’s system of Religious Philosophy 
consisted in the fact that a cleavage is to 
be found in the very nature of the soul 
itself. On the one hand, we found the 
qualities to be those which pertain to the 
natural subjective life of man. They 
constitute a piece of reality in so far as 
they are necessary for the continuance of 
life. For example, eating and drinking 
and caring for our own interests are neces- 
sary not only for ourselves, but in a sense 
for the welfare of others. But such a 
natural life makes no demands upon the 
whole of our nature; many of the powers 
which man possesses lie quite dormant in 
the very act of accomplishing these natural 
things. The higher animals perform many 
of these functions, and perform them often 
with a kind of instinct which puts man to 
shame. Man is put to shame in this 
respect for two reasons at least: first, he 
is capable of knowing that such actions 
do not constitute the highest reality, and 
secondly, he is aware that higher qualities 
are dragged down to the level of the sen- 
suous, and so produce the diabolical 
aspects with which many human acts are 
saturated. In connection with such 
actions, the mistake is made of taking our 
own pleasure and the satisfaction of 
various subjective states as the criteria of 
reality. Instead of lifting up the lower 
to the level of the higher, to the level of 
the demands of the higher life, the higher, 
as already stated, is dragged down until 
it becomes entangled in the net of the 
lower. The maxim of Kant has been 
forgotten in such a mode of action, viz., 
that we should always act as if we desired 
our action to become a universal rule. 
The standard, then, is not our own sub- 
jective states of mind or feeling, it is 
not a kind of equilibrium which the self 
has reached within the narrow limits of 
its own interests. The standard now 
must be something which is objective to 
us in so far that we have not realised the 
whole of it; it is now something which 
has fallen into a higher scheme of things, 
a higher order of being, than any subjective 


desires or sensuous impressions. 


Here Eucken starts out in several of 


‘his great works to explain the meaning 


of this higher reality, which he names the 
Spiritual Life on the one hand, and God 
on the other hand. What is this Spiritual 
Life according to Eucken? At a later 
stage we shall see what he means by God. 
The Spiritual Life has no ready-made 
content, but it has the potency for a 
content. It is the higher nature of the 
soul—the side which has to take outside 
burdens upon itself and outside ideals as 
well. In order that the potency may be 
possessed by the life more and more, it 
must become convinced of the fact that 
the only way reality can be reached is 
by taking things outside itself into con- 
sideration and weaving these into the 
web of the existence of the higher life. 
It is, in fact, a process which may be 
termed a macrocosm and a microcosm. 
It is a macrocogm in the sense that the life 
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is related to the cosmic life around it} 
it is a microcosm in the sense that it 
includes the potentiality of the cosmic 
life within itself. If life is to grow, if it 
is to change its first impressions of things, 
it has to struggle to get out of its lower 
level to an ever higher one. It has to 
leave behind itself the level of sensuous 
impressions as well as the level of its 
own subjectivity. If either the inward 
or the outward aspect of life is ignored, 
the life will suffer and it cannot rise. 
But the higher self must hold itself as 
capable of finding its reality in the two— 
the outward and the inward—and in the 
overcoming of the two in a higher unity. 
If the object alone gains superiority, the 
life sinks into a barren realism or naturalism 
which simply rests satisfied with the 
factors which have operated in the history 
and behavicur of things; and if, on the 
other hand, the subject is lifted out of its 
relations with the object, the higher self 
has broken its connection with the source of 
of its life and with the possibility of 
receiving fresh content. In fact, in this 
latter way the self attempts to live on its 
own capital without increasing it, and the 
whole of its content is bound sooner or 
later to come to an end, and so the staleness 
and emptiness of life set in. 

There is, then, an all-important sense in 
which the wholeness of the higher life and 
the wholeness of things have to be taken 
into account. By this wholeness is 
meant that the reality now consists of 
that quality which has fused by the union 
of subject and object. This reality is 
quite other than each of the two placed 
separately by itself. This fusion takes 
place on various levels. Most  philo- 
sophers would admit that it is true on the 
intellectual level, on the level of knowing 
anything at all. Eucken carries this 
further, and states that it constitutes 
not only knowledge, but a higher thing— 
religion. As already pointed out, the 
whole of man’s nature is not in the mere 
act of knowing. But on this level of 
religion all the demands which thought 
has made, yea, and the demands which 
are made when the element of thought 
has passed into the needs and aspirations 
of the higher life, when moral needs present 
themselves—all these demands are to be 
possessed by man. It is evident that 
these demands and aspirations of man’s 
nature, when viewed in man’s highest 
and noblest moments, are something quite 
different from what occurs on the natural 
or intellectual level of existence, or on 
either the objective or the subjective side 
of things when either of these sides is 
held separately. This combining quality 
of the two sides of existence is called by 
Kucken Inbegriff—t.e., it is the totality or 
ageregate of all things. It is a new reality; 
viewed externally it is the Cosmic Life ; 
viewed internally it is the Spiritual Life. 
It is not a perception, although perception 
has contributed its share to its existence 
in us; it is not a thought or a thought 
process, although these also have entered 
as factors into its constitution. It is both 
together, with the aspirations and the 
demands of the higher life united, which 
constitutes this new reality. On one side 
this new reality is a thought aspect; on 
the other side it is a pragmatic aspect. 
And Eucken insists that they cannot be 
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separated without the greatest injury to 
life and religion. He unites both in his 
system. The reality is not speculative 
ideas about the Absolute, for in all these 
ideas the Absolute remains something quite 
other than ourselves in its nature; and 
it is not the practical aspect of life working 
in the direction of its desires, and con- 
sidering these alone as real and true. It 
cannot be the first, for that would reb 
the self of its own potency for reality ; 
it cannot be the second, for that would 
rob the self of its absolute standard. It 
is true that EKacken’s Inbegriff has not a 
ready-made reality, but it has the germ 
of it—t.e., in it is something of the very 
nature of the absolute standard _ itself. 
Although it has to hold fast to the truth 
that the absolute standard is other than 
itself, yet it has to hold quite as fast that 
there is enclosed within itself the power to 
be at one more and more with this absolute © 
Perfection. 

That such conceptions have much to do 
with objects of sense or with the history 
of things does not alter one iota the 
matter, in the sense of lowering the values 
of such conceptions. They cannot be 
explained by evolution except in so far 
as their history is explained. Evolution 
is an account of the process, of the passing 
and transformation of things from stage 
to stage, from the lowest elements up to 
man, and as Kucken says from the natural 
man to the spiritual man, or, if we like 
Nietzche’s term better, to the Ubermensch, 
to the Overman. But Nietzche’s Overman 
is not that of Hucken. With the former 
the Overman has carried many of the 
coarser and most brutal elements of the 
lower self into the higher region of activity 
without altering the nature of these 
elements. With the latter the spiritual 
man is he who has struggled, and evermore 
will struggle, and has undergone, and will 
evermore undergo, pain and sorrow and 
tears, for so alone can he be lifted out of 
his own small self, can be purified of all 
that is merely personal and subjective, 
can be raised from the bondage of sense- 
impressions, and the rule of a secular 
culture which becomes empty and vain 
when it is raised to the throne of life, and 
can become the partaker of the cosmic 
life. 

EKucken insists that the timidity of so 
many philosophers to pass from the purely 
subjective mental life which is entangled 
in sO many sense-impressions should be 
fought against with the greatest courage. 
In England and Germany to-day, philo- 
sophy is made to rest either on a pure 
physiological and psychological analysis, or 
on a construction which seems utterly 
unaware of more than half the needs and 
aspirations of human life. In so many of 
these philosophies the problems of life are 
barely touched from the point of view of 
the religious consciousness. And with all 
due respect to men of eminence like Pro- 
fessor Wm. James, even a small man is 
able to see that he is outside his province 
when he deals with the deepest questions 
of religion. He admits himself that he 
has never experienced many of these 
phases of the religious consciousness, and 
that he writes as an outsider. Our philo- 
sophers will have to live through these 
experiences if they are ever to give us 
anything of permanent value. Philosophy 
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must pass from the realm of mind to the 
realm of life as a whole, and trust that the 
passing from the understanding and even 
from reason to the life of the spirit con- 
stitutes the road on which the highest 
reality may be found—that which opens 
out the infinite possibilities of life. 

It makes a world of difference whether 
man is ready to take this step or no, 
whether he is willing to hold as the one 
reality that which is the whole of life in 
union with the highest aspirations of the 
spirit. Such a reality is a fact of the 
spirit, and so its foundation remains 
unshaken. Such a foundation exists in 
the very nature of things and in the very 
life of the spirit of man. It is in this 
transition that life gains its greatness 
and its goodness; it is thus that fresh 
problems force themselves upon the spirit 
of man and exercise such an enormous 
pressure upon it. These are problems 
other than those of the bare intellect. 
The intellect has done its share to make 
them known to us, but when they sink 
to the depth of the spirit they become 
problems of morality and religion and of 
the one thing needful—the ever-upward 
march of man. For now it becomes clear 
to the man who has viewed life in a manner 
such as this, that it is in some solution of 
these problems that life in the only real 
degree becomes possible. He has now the 
spiritual insight to see that the permanent 
possession by the soul of these demands, 
which come in the forms of ideals, con- 
stitute the very core and pith of life itself. 
Such a state, with all who have experienced 
it as Eucken so grandly paints it, is none 
other than an entrance into a new world, 
and the establishing of a connection with 
a higher order of existence than before. 
This is the true existence. As previously 
pointed out, this New World is, even when 
it is entered, no ready-made one. It 
has to be possessed after it has been 
discovered. But here we wish te emphasise 
the discovery of it, and leave the possession 
to a later article. In the discovery of 
this new world life is conceived as not 
belonging to the natural existence and 
everyday experience, to the impressions 
which are made upon us without any re- 
action, but in a new greatness and goodness 
which stand over against these, and which 
make such a_ difference between the 

_ natural man and the spiritual man. It 
is, therefore, out of this fact of the spirit 
that a fundamental distinction must be 
made—and it is a matter of life or death 
to make it—between these two kinds of 
lives. And holding the difference between 
the two kinds before ourselves, there is the 
affirmation of the fact that the spiritual 
life belongs to a higher order of things 
than the natural one. This is one of the 
most distinctive notes in Eucken’s teaching. 
“* Tf,’’ he says, ‘‘ the spiritual world which 
this idealism brings forth, withits enclosing 
of a deeper truth, and of a more original 
nature of things, is not a higher grade of 
reality than the natural existence which 
it shows as belonging to a lower order, 
then the whole fails and all courage is 
lost. This idealism issues the proclama- 
tion of the whole, and of the ground of 
existence in one encircling fact. It means 
something quite other than the beautiful 
colouring of the given; it means the 
opening and the development of a higher 


and more definite reality enclosed within 
itself. It means a new world as the kernel 
of all. In the fact of the great creations 
of idealism—as, e.g., in Plato, in the begin- 
nings of Christianity, in Luther, in Kant— 
existence is not made lighter, but more 
difficult; all these have recognised the 
pressure of mighty problems upon our 
existence. To lighten existence and to 
embellish it belongs to a pseudo-idealism. 
Against this, as did the men of yore, have 
we to-day to fight ; if we are to be idealists 
in the true sense of the word, we have 
to work before all other things for the 
substance of life, for a spiritualisation of 
existence out of the whole and out of the 
depth, and we may at no moment forget 
that we can work and conquer only under 
the delineation of the truth, of the strong, 
inexorable truth.’’ 

These words are needed to-day. When 
the ‘‘ roots ’’ of the tree of life are offered 
as a sufficient nourishment for the human 
soul, and the ‘‘fruit’’ is ignored and 
even treated as non-existent, it 1s necessary 
to call attention to the half-heartedness 
and nervousness with which philosophy 
and even religion prepare the table of 
life for us. The true idealism, as Eucken 
insists, must be concrete, that is, it must 
not mean that an ideal world is prepared 
for us, and that we can enter into it with 
half our nature asleep. The necessity of 
this true idealism which takes into account 
the whole of our nature must be recognised 
and welcomed, and this necessity points out 
the need of the recognition of the smallness 
and pettiness and selfishness of the natural 
life, and a struggle of the whole life must 
issue in order to possess the things of 
eternal value, and such a struggle and such 
a possession are to be ours throughout life. 
In this manner problems ethical and 
religious open in front of us, new and 
ever greater demands are made upon the 
whole of life, and it is in the realisation of 
these in however humble and toilsome a 
way that the meaning and significance of 
the new world becomes clear to us; it is 
thus alone that a permanent piece of reality 
sticks for everin the life. How this reality 
works we skall see in our third article 

W. Tupor Jones. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND 


OF THE OLD. 


Tue two books named below* are from 
the pens of American divines whose former 
writings are well known and highly appre- 
ciated in this country, and who admirably 
represent that liberal movement in theo- 
logy which is transforming the thought of 
so many churches on both sides of the 
Atlantic: The works before us do not, of 
course, cover the whole field of theological 
study, but they go a great way towards 
doingfso by the very fact that they deal 
with matters of such fundamental and 
far-reaching significance as the Scriptures 
and the doctrine of salvation. 


SOME 


* « The Use of the Scripturesin Theology.” By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D., Professor of 


Christian Theology in Colgate University. (T. 
& T. Clark, 4s.) 
“The Christian Doctrine of Salvation.” By 


George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 

Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in 

Yale University. New volume of the Inter- 

a Theological Library. (T. & T. Clark, 
S, 
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Dr. Clarke’s volume consists of four 
lectures in which he seeks to show how 
the Bible has been affected by criticism, 
and under what conditions it may now 
be used for doctrinal purposes. It can 
no longer, he says, be regarded as a book 
of equal value and authority throughout ; 
in the new light that has been thrown 
upon it it is seen to be composed of various 
and often conflicting elements, Jewish, 
Pagan, and Christian. If we are to use it 
at all, therefore, in constructing our 
theology we must adopt some principle 
of selection ; and the true principle is to 
make use only of the Christian element, 
the pure gold, rejecting whatever is as 
wood and hay and stubble in comparison: 
The Christian element, however, is not 
to be identified with the whole of the New 
Testament, for in its pages there is much 
that is not Christian. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the Christian element confined 
to the New Testament ; for all that is pre- 
Christian is not necessarily un-Christian in 
spirit and anticipation. Our principle 
only requires us to consider as valueless 
for theology whatever in the Bible is 
inconsistent with that ‘‘ body of truth ’” 
which was Christ’s ‘‘ revelation ’’ to the 
world. This ‘‘ body of truth,’’ or ‘‘ revela- 
tion,’’ is to be spiritually discerned ; it 
has do definite verbal formula, and it does 
not of necessity include every word of 
Jesus himself. Some scholars, in their 
anxiety to free the Master from the charge 
of being mistaken in any respect, refuse 
to believe that he uttered the Apocalyptic 
sayings in the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
and they declare that the Church tradition, 
embodied in the Gospel record, ‘‘ gathered 
in with his words some that were not his ”’ ; 
but, says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ exegesis is growing 
united in affirming that an expectation of 
an early return in his kingdom cannot 
fairly be eliminated from the words of 
Jesus.’? However unwelcome to many 
at present may be the thought that Jesus 
was mistaken, ‘‘it may be,’’ continues 
our author, ‘* that Christians of a later 
and riper time wil] not wonder or be grieved 
that the Christ whom they adore and love 
saw partly with the eyes of his age,*when 
they perceive how much it means that he 
revealed the highest things in the very 
light of heaven, and made to dawn upon 
this world the glory of the living God.’” 
It is the “‘ larger meanings’’ of Jesus, 
the great essential ideas of his Gospel, 
that constitute, according to Dr. Clarke, 
the fountain light of Christian theology ; 
and in this we entirely agree with him: 
His book, so reverent in spirit, so radical 
in thought, and clear in style, can be con- 
fidently recommended to all who would 
learn the difference which criticism has 
made as regards the use of the Scriptures 
in theology. 

The new theology has no more doughty 
champion than Professor Stevens, of 
Yale, and in his book on ‘‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Salvation ’’ he directs many 
a thrust at the weak places in the orthodox 
armour. The polemic tone is fully jus- 
tified ; for in no respect has the traditional 
theology departed further from spiritual 
reasonableness and the simplicity of Christ 
than in this great subject of salvation: In 
the first half of his volume Dr. Stevens 
deals with the Scriptural basis of the 
doctrine, and with the various theories 
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hat have since arisen to solve the problem 
as to what had to be done for us before 
we could be saved (which may be taken 
as the theological version of the familiar 
Gospel question.) We do not read far on 
in the book without learning that the doc- 
trine of substitut-onary punishment is our 
author’s béte noir ; and he rejoices to find 
no evidence of it, as usually understood, 
in the Old Testament, and not very much 
in the New. He sees no trace of it in the 
teaching of Jesus. It had its birth in the 
pharisaic schools, and is to be regarded as 
one of the things which that child of the 
Pharisees, Paul, did not put away from him 
when he ** became a man ’’ and a Christian. 
We are not sure that Dr. Stevens does not 
somewhat exaggerate the, cruder Phari- 
saic element in Paul, but at any rate it 
was there, and through him chiefly it 
entered into the thought and literature of 
the Church. We believe, therefore, that 
our author is speaking the strict truth 
when he says that ‘‘ the traditional doc- 
trine of salvation has been constructed 
primarily out of the survivals of Phari- 
saism in Paul’s thought ’’ ; an we heartily 
endorse his opinion that ‘‘ the men of 
to-day can no more think in terms of late 
Jewish theology than they can think in 
terms of pre-Socratic philosophy. They 
can no more appropriate the outward 
forms of Paul’s thought respecting expia- 
tion than they can adopt the cosmology 
or demonology which he derived from the 
same source.’’ Dr. Stevens, however, 
makes it clear that Paul had also another 
a more ethical and mystical view ot the 
method of salvation. The first was a 
Pharisaic inheritance, but this one was 
original with him, begotten of his own 
heart and experience, and is, in its essen- 
tial features, not yet superseded. After 
describing and discussing other New Testa 
ment ideas of salvation, the author passes 
to the consideration of subsequent specu- 
lation on the subject. He reveals, we 
think, the true inwardness of the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Theory’’ of Anselm by relating 
it with the feudalism of the time. Just 
as a medieval king might enfranchise the 
inhabitants of a town in recognition of 
the distinguished services of one of their 
number, so, according to Anselm, was it 
the good pleasure of God to set mien free 
from the penalty of their sin in recognition 
and reward of the splendid righteousness 
and self-sacrifice of Christ. When, how 
ever, it came to be asked, as it was by 
Socinus, why God could not release men 
without the exaction of such service and 
sacrifice on the part of Christ, why He 
could not forgive them ‘‘ even as we for- 
give our debtors,’’ Anselm’s doctrine was 
found lacking, and it had to give place to 
another. This other was the so-called 
““ Governmental Theory’? of Grotius. 
According to it the nghteous order of the 
world had at all costs to be vindicated and 
safeguarded. But if men were freely for- 
given they might lose respect for this 
order, and learn to think lightly of the 
sin which violates it. So the divine plan 
had both to uphold the government of the 
universe, and to achieve the salvation of 
sinners. This twofold purpose was accom- 
plished in the death of Christ. In that 
event the goodness and the severity of God 
are revealed—his goodness in providing 
such a means of salvation, his severity in 


demanding such an awful sacrifice: The 
Grotian theory, however, did not com- 
mend itself to the 17th century divines who 
have been chiefly responsible for the 
type of doctrine that has since prevailed. 
They professed to see in the death of 
Christ not a mere ‘‘ penal example,’’ 
but an exact equivalent of the punishment 
due to mankind. Their full-blown penal 
theory, as well as the later modifications 
of it, Dr. Stevens attacks with relentless 
logic, and he also discusses the various 
ethical and subjective views that have 
arisen mainly as a protest against it. 

Our author very properly begins the 
second and constructive part of his volume 
with a chapter on ‘*The Christian Con- 
cept of God.’ He shows that the various 
doctrines of salvation have had their 
origin in varying ideas of the Divine 
character. Turning to the Gospels, he 
finds that ‘‘ in Jesus’ revelation of God, 
two points stand out in clear relief: (1) 
that for him the term ‘‘ Father’’ best 
expressed God’s nature and relation to 
men, and (2) that he made the quality of 
mercy or grace primary in the character and 
action of God.’’ He contends that the 
traditional theories of atonement ‘‘ are 
not built upon the Christian concept of 
God ’’ ; and, in our opinion, he has proved 
his contention up to the hilt. In an 
excellent chapter entitled ‘‘ The Eternal 
Atonement,’’? he states his own view. 
He uses th> word ‘‘ eternal’’ jn contrast 
to transactional, indicating that atone- 
ment is a process that has been ever at 
work, instead of being something begun 
and ended on Calvary. As scriptural 
basis for his doctrine he refers to Paul’s 
idea of the cosmic Christ; to the Johannine 
Logos, the divine thought that has existed 
from the beginning and been the inspiring 
principle of all goodness; to the con- 
ception of the eternal priesthood of Christ 
as found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and to other elements of New Testament 
theology which signify the presence in all 
history of that divine spirit of saving and 
suffering love which reveals itself in the 
life and death of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Wherever and through whomsoever this 
spirit is bringing men back to the life of 
goodness, there God is being satisfied, and 
the eternal atonement being once more 
exemplified. This doctrine, which repre- 
sents atonement as the satisfaction of 
God’s love and not as the appeasement of 
his wrath, marks a great step in religious 
thought, and we can but congratulate Dr. 
Stevens and his fellow-workers in the New 
Theology on having taken it. 

The chapter on ‘* The Personality of 
the Saviour ’’ strikes us as being one of the 
finest in the book. On some points, how- 
ever, it is open to criticism: For example, 
Dr. Stevens postulates absolute sinlessness 
in the character of Jesus as a condition 
of his saving work; but while professing 
to infer this sinlessness from a study of 
the personal consciousness of Jesus, he 
makes no reference whatever to the synoptic 
saying, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
there is none good but God,’* though he 
does not fail to quote the Johannine and 
less authenticated one, ‘‘ Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’” Is he justified 
in thus ignoring one of the few relevant 
sayings ? We think not. 

This book is a solid and altogether 


notable contribution to the literature of 
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its subject, and is worthy to be placed 
beside the best of its predecessors in the 
International Theological Library. 

J. M. Connex: ; 


A FAULTY ETHICAL STUDY.* 


Ir is a shock of disappointment to open a 
book entitled upon the cover, ‘‘ King 
David of Israel,’’ and to find within what 
purports to be ‘‘ a study in the evolution of 
ethics.’’ Dr. Callaway has no fear of the 
divinity that doth hedge a king, which is a 
very real divinity in the person of such a 
king as David ; he lays bold hands upon a 
sacred shrine ; and few thoughtful readers, 
we think, will be eager to congratulate 
him upon the results of his hardihood. 
Dr. Callaway’s main purpose, as he an- 
nounces it in his introduction, was to 
present ‘‘an impartial sketch’’ of the 
‘“ state of morality’? among the Hebrew 
people at a certain early stage in their 
history. The author’s design, however, 
dwindles as he handles it into an endeavour 
to detect the admitted moral standards 
upon which the Israelites, at a period 
reflected in many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, based their judgments of right and 
wrong. Whether by such a method as this 
any justice could be done to the moral 
spirit of a vigorous people we venture to 
doubt; but the investigation would have 
had its value if Dr. Callaway had followed 
it with a completer use of the materials at 
hiscommand. As itis, he has been content 
to devote the larger part of his book to an 
inquiry into the recorded history of David, 
whom he selects as the ‘‘ highest type of 
manhood and sainthood that could be 
produced in Palestine three thousand years 
ago.’’** [David’s] virtues,’’ Dr. Callaway 
goes on to say, ‘‘ were the virtues, and his 
vices were the vices, characteristic of the 
Hebrew people in the transitional epoch 
to which I have referred. If certain of his 
acts are commended (or condemned) by 
his contemporaries or early successors, we 
may assume that they were in accordance 
with (or contrary to) the current moral 
code.”’ 

The purpose that Dr. Callaway has most 
nearly at heart now becomes plain. He is 
anxious to help to open the eyes of Bible 
students to the fact that there is a differ- 
ence to be made in moral authority even 
among the pages of the Bible itself. There 
are many to whom it will still come as a 
novel conception that the Hebrew people 
had to grow, as other peoples of the world 
have had to grow, in knowledge of the 
ethically good and evil; that they did not 
set out from their infancy with the divine 
revelation of the ten-fold tables of the Law. 
The author has an easy task in showing 
that it is not possible to reconcile David’s 
conduct in all respects with the ideals of a 
later time, and it is to prepare the reader 
in some measure for the severity of the 
strictures he feels bound to inflict, that the 
author forewarns us of his endeavour to be 
‘*impartial.’? He concludes his under- 
taking with the words, ‘*‘ I have extenuated 
nothing; but I have set down nought in 
malice.’’ 


* « King David of Israel: A Study in the Hvo- 
lution of Ethics.” By Charles Callaway, M.A., 
D.Se. (London; Watts & Co. Issued for the 
Rationalist Press Association.) 
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It surprises us that Dr. Callaway, who is 
evidently acquainted with Shakespeare, 
should not be able to perceive the in- 
adequacy and injustice of his final con- 
clusions concerning Davi. It is legitimate 
to call attention to the fact that the David 
of the prophets and of the Psalms is not 
in all respects the real David; there may 
even be profit in some small measure in 
descanting on the sins of David ; but truth 
may be diminished as well as exaggerated, 
and it is better to carry one’s imaginations 
of a great man too far than to lose sight 
altogether of the superb qualities that con- 
tributed to the making of a noble per- 
sonality. Here, in Dr. Callaway’s essay 
there may be some account of David’s 
errors, of his shortcomings as perceived in 
the light of a more modern understanding, 
but here is no account at all cf David the 
man. Dr. Callaway may rejoin that it 
was no part of his business to deal with the 
man, but rather with David’s principles, 
as far as David was conscious of possessing 
principles. Even so, the inquiry should 
have been managed without injury to 
David’s character. Dr. Callaway works 
himself into an impossible position, directly 
contradictory to the fact. He lays stress 
upon David’s ‘‘ untruthfulness,’’ his ‘‘ de- 
fective sense of justice,’’ his ‘‘ lack of 
moral courage,’’ his ‘‘ cruelty and feroci- 
ty,’’ and his ‘‘ sensuality,’’ and nowhere 
does he betray an inkling of the perception 
that it was precisely because David was 
full cf truth, and full of justice, and full of 
moral courage that he was able to do the 
work that he did, and bequeath the grandeur 
of liis name to his fellow-countrymen, and 
to all who have to suffer and to strive. 
Whatever David’s deflections or waverings 
from the perfectly admirable and right, it 
remains true of him that it was by virtue, 
and by extraordinary virtue, manhood and 
manliness, that he bound his companions 
to his side, and delivered his country from 
internal distresses and bitter foes. 

Dr. Callaway has taken great pains with 
his book, and we are sorry that we cannot 
think his labours of more value to humanity 
or to that liberalising interpretation of the 
Bible, for which we join in his desire. 

P. E. Ricwarps, 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE Contemporary this month has the 
first part of an autobiographical record by 
Mr. A. 8. Palmer, ‘‘ An Agnostic’s Pro- 
gress.’’ In the social borderland between 
the Philistines and the Barbarians the 
writer was found in the early sixties by 
Darwin’s great works, and began his pro- 
gress through devotion to the scientific 
doctrine of evolution, and in this number 
is led to a profound interest in Psychical 
research: For the completer religious 
convictions to which he has been led we 
must wait till next month. In this num- 
ber the redoubtable Dr: Emil Reich 
continues his onslaught on the Higher 
Criticism, and heralds his own great work 
on General History. He also wants from 
£3,000 to £5,000 to go and dig in 
Palestine for an early copy of the Penta- 
teuch belonging to the thirteenth or 
twelfth century s3.c., which he _pro- 
fesses to think would very likely be 
found there, and for ever confound the 
critics! Mr. 8, P. Kerr’s article, “ Stands 


Ulster where it Did?’* should also be 
noted, and Mr. C. F. G. Masterman’s on 
‘*The Unemployed.’ ‘‘Briefly,’’ the 
latter writes, ‘‘I think the situation may 
be summed up somewhat as follows: 
The staple industries of the country 
are in flourishing condition, and the trade 
union returns of those out of employment 
have fallen since this time last year, 
and are probably destined to fall still 
further. The enormous waste in the 
South African War, and the enormous 
increase in unproductive Government 
expenditure have, however, in part 
limited the demands of the home market, 
and struck heavily at certain luxurious 
trades. This is true especially of the 
building trade, which is a sure test of 
private economy, and, in a lower circle, 
of the consumption of alcohol—the staple 
luxury of the poor. In consequence, there 
has been thrown out of employment, in 
London especially, a certain number of 
skilled artisans, and a greater number of 
those labourers who, without any technical 
knowledge, and usually with but little 
store of accumulation, form the material 
out of which are recruited the decent 
unemployed. Beyond these, at the other 
end of the scale, the workhouses are 
choked with paupers. The actual numbers, 
and even the percentage per thousand, 
have steadily risen since the days of 
the war, and now stand at a_ propor- 
tion of the total population which is a 
really menacing danger to the future 
progress of this country.‘’ There is a 
further enormous class, Mr. Masterman 
says, which has to be reckoned with, the 
creation of the modern city, occasionally 
exhibited in unemployed processions, and 
the despair of the unemployed committees. 
It is the mass of shiftless casual labour, 
for which some better conditions must 
be found. Three methods of remedy are 
described in detail, and only the simul- 
taneous application of all three, Mr. 
Masterman holds, can produce the results 
desired. The first is immediate help for 
the present needs of the unemployed, 
towards which farm colonies can do 
much; the second is the promotion of 
fresh industries in the country; the third 
is reform in the incidence of taxation, 
better care for the children, and ‘“ the 
bringing of monopoly and the value of 
monopoly into the hands of the whole 
people.” 

The Nineteenth Century and After has an 
article, on ‘‘ Lafcadio Hearn,’’ the inter- 
preter to us of Japan, who died last Sep- 
tember at the age of 54. We note also 
Lord Dunraven’s article on ‘‘ Moderate 
Reform in Ireland,’’ and a short paper by 
the Rev. G, M. Royce on “The Antagon- 
ism of the Prophet and the Priest.’’ Sir 
Roland Wilson writes on a question of 
law as it affects Mahommedans in India, 
pleading for a revision of the law, which, 
however, would have to he carried out 
‘in the spirit of Home Rule, in close co- 
operation with trusted representatives of 
all sections of the communities concerned.”’ 

Mr. Robert Dell, writing in the 


Fortnightly on ‘‘ French Politics and the: 


Coming Elections ’’ (the Chamber is to he 
re-elected next May), gives it as his 
impression that ‘‘ the separation of the 
Churches and the State is no longer a 
subject of general interest, and excites no 


feeling outside purely ecclesiastical circles. 
The Separation Law seems to be generally 


accepted by all but the extremists on both 


sides as a just and liberal measure, and 
a satisfactory solution of a _ difficult 
problem.’? On the general situation, his 
conclusion is: ‘* Among all the trends of 
political opinion there are two characteris- 


tics of modern France that stand out- 


clearly. She is overwhelmingly Republi- 
can and overwhelmingly anti-clerical ; but 
anti-clerical does not mean anti-religious.”’ 

In this same number there is the first 
part of an article by Tolstoy on ‘*‘ The End 
of the Age,’’ setting forth his view of the 
Russian defeat by Japan and the present 
revolutionary movement in Russia as the 
fmal breakdown of the attempt to as- 
sociate Christianity with any form of 
coercion. ‘‘ The distortion of the teacking 
of Jesus with the non-acceptance of th2 
commandment of non- resistance has 
brought’ Christian nations to mutual 
enmity and to consequent calamities, as well 
as to continually increasing slavery, and 
people of the Christian world are beginning 
to feel the weight of this slavery. This is 
the fundamental general cause of the 
approaching revolution. The particular 
and temporary causes owing to which this 
revolution is beginning at this very time 
consists firstly in the insanity of growing 
militarism of the peoples of the Christian 
world as it stands revealed in the Japanese 
war, and secondly in the increasing state 
of calamity and dissatisfaction of the 
working people proceeding from their 
being deprived of their legitimate and 
natural right to use the land.’’ It will be 
of great interest to see how Tolstoy con- 
cludes his article. But whether we can 
follow him or not in his conviction that 
non-resistance is the key-stone of the arch 
of mutual service, which is the Christian 
ideal of life, one can heartily accept his 
declaration that ‘‘ if the Christian nations 
wish to remain Christian, their etorts 
should be directed not at all to military 
power, but tc something different—to 
such an organisation of life which, flowing 
from the Christian teaching, will give to 
men the greatest welfare, not by means of 
tude violence, but by means of rational 
co-operation and love.’’ 

In the Independent Review Sir Thomas 
Barclay writes on “France and Germany 
in our Foreign Policy,’’ which ought, of 
course, to secure cordial friendship with 
both nations: Mr. E. D. Morel has an 
article on ‘‘The Congo Problem,’’ and 
Edith D. Marion, in an article on ‘“‘ The 
Mothers of the Future,’’ pleads for a 
Central School of Household Management 
and Hygiene in London, in connection, if 
possible, with London University, and 
another in connection with a North of 
England tniversity, as pioneer schools. 

The World’s Work and Play opens with a 
series of striking full-page portraits of the 
new Government. There is also a most 
interesting article on the 7’ribune, the new 
London penny daily, the first number of 
which is to appear on Monday. ‘A Man- 
chester Guardian with the London touch 
—that, I think, is the kind of paper we 
may expect.’* So says this forecast, and 
adds some particulars, which will be 
familiar to many of our readers, as to Mr. 
Franklin Thomasson, of Bolton, the founder 
of the new paper. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
RE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the senders. 


ASSOCIATION COLLECTIONS AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Sir,—Will you allow me the courtesy. 
of your columns to thank very warmly the 
235 congregations by whom collections on 
behalf of the funds of the Association 
were made in 1905, amounting in all to 
£569 Is. 1d. 

In no year have so many congregations 
joined in this common missionary effort, 
and only on one occasion was a larger sum 
collected; and there are still, I believe, 
two or three treasurers who have not yet 
forwarded the money to Hssex Hail. 

The Executive Committee, at their 
monthly meeting held to-day at Hssex 
Hall, desired me to express on their 
behalf the pleasure with which they 
learned of this widespread interest shown 
in the large and varied work which they 
are doing on behalf of the principles and 
religious faith held by Unitarians. 

The work of the Association has de- 
veloped greatly during the last few years, 
particularly since the new and increased 
subscriptions have placed larger resources 
at the disposal of the Committee. These 
resources, owing chiefly to the death of 
former subscribers, will be reduced during 
1906, unless others come forward to take 
their place. 

There are many Unitarians who do not 
at present subscribe; and it would be a 
pleasure to add their names to the list of 
subscribers this year. The Secretary will 
be pleased to forward from Essex Hall, to 
anyone who applies, a booklet giving a 
brief acecunt of the history and worzk of 
the Association. 

OswaLp NETTLEFOLD 
(Hon. Treasurer). 
Essex Hall, London, 
January 10, 1906. 


Tur Rev. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, 
who completes this year twenty years of 
ministry at the Blackwater-street Church, 
writes in the January number of his 
Monthiy Messenger suggesting that they 
should celebrate in some fitting manner 
the centenary of the expulsion of the 
Rev. Joseph Cooke from the Wesleyan 
body in 1806, ‘‘and the beginning of that 
Methodist Unitarian movement, of which 
. our Clover-st eet Church preserved the 
tradition that is now our joint heritage 
with that of the older Presbyterianism of 
Blackwater-street Church.’’ The congre- 
- gations at Newchurch and Padiham, which 
with Cloyer-street were the direct out- 
come of the Methodist-Unitarian move- 
ment, arc, he says, making great efforts 
for a due celebration, and ke 1s anxious 
that Rochdale shouid do its part. Joseph 
Cooke died at Rochdale in 1811. 


Tue worth of a religion to the world 
is in the ethical dividend which it pays.— 
Jowett. 

To CorrEsponpEnts: — Letters, &c.; 
received from H. C., J. F., H. W: H., F. 
Toe CPs CH, P., G. St. C: 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Se ge 
THE FOUNDATION OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


I beGan to write these words quite 
early in the morning, before the children 
were up, and the first thing I wrote down. 
was’: Build on the foundation of righteous- 
ness. That is what I want you now to 
thik about. 

At this time of year it seems quite dark 
at seven o’clock, and when I came into the 
study I had to light the lamp on my desk, 
to see properly to write. There was a 
beautiful clear sky and a star or two shining 
in it; but soon a red gleam rose up on the 
horizon and it grew lighter, and before 
long the world seemed wide awake, and 
the fresh morning air came in at the window 
to say a new day had begun, full of health, 
and happiness. Then I put out my lamp, 
and was glad to have the clearer, brighter 
light of the sun. I heard the children’s 
voices about the house, and their mother 
seeing that the little one got dressed, and all 
would soon be ready for breakfast. 

So I began to think about our home life, 
and what it is that makes it so happy, 
and in what ways we have to take care to 
keep it full of health and happiness. 

The sunshine and fresh air that came 
in at the window are both wanted. We 
cannot do without them, or the children 
would grow pale and puny, and be miserable, 
and very soon, if there was no fresh air to be 
had, they would sicken and die. And 
food they must have, to build up their 
bodies, and help them to grow, and to 
make up again for the wear and tear of 
every day; and food for the mind, so that 
they may learn about the world in which 
they have to live and work, and about the 
people with whom they have to live. They 
must learn how to manage their own lives, 
to keep their bodies in good order, and their 
tempers, and attend always to conduct, 
so that they may do what is right, and 
behave properly to one another and to all 
the people they have to do with. 

They soon find out that there are rules 
which must be kept. The whole world 
depends on the rules being kept. And 
because that is so in what we call the Laws 
of Nature, we can depend on being able 
to order our lives aright. 

We know that the sun will rise every 
morning, and bring light and gladness to 
the world, and we are constantly learning 
more about those wonderful Laws of 
Nature, by obedience to which our bodily 
life is kept healthy and strong. 

Then there must be good order in the 
house. Things must be kept in their 
proper places. Dust and dirt must be 
regularly cleared away. We have to think 
of one another, and not only do our own 
work properly, but help to make it pleasant 
and easy for the others to do theirs. ;We have 
to be punctual and not waste time, and do 
things carefully and quickly and quietly ; 
and there are plenty of other rules to be 
kept. But the more we get into the habit 
of keeping them, the less we have to think 
or trouble about them. They are the 
natural way for a healthy and happy 
life. 

Now in all this there are two kinds of 
tules to be kept. There are the rules of the 


outward world and our bodily life, the! 
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‘* laws of nature,’’ and there are the rules 
of our inward life, our character, which 
we may think of as all together under the 
one great law of duty. That is for us the 
most important of all, and that is why I 
said at the beginning, “Build on the 
foundation of righteousness.’? We must 
care most of all to do what is right. The 
outward law is not of so much consequence 
as the inward. 

Suppose there are two children living in 
the same home. The sunlight comes to them 
both, and all the good order of the house 
is there, and the meals are ready for them 
both; they do the same kind of work, 
and they keep the rules of bodily health 
in exactly the same way. But one of them 
thinks only of himself and his own pleasure, 
he is mean and envious of the other, and 
is deceitful and untruthful, while the other 
is open as the day, truthful and trust- 
worthy and always glad to do kind and 
unselfish things. There you see what really 
matters. Not the outward things they 
have, but what in themselves they are. 
You know which life is best, which is 
doing right. The one that is obedient to the 
inward law of character. 

So his life is built on the true foundation, 
the foundation of righteousness. If his 
happy home were taken from him, and he 
had to go out among strange people, and 
could take nothing with him, but just his 
honest heart, and hands that can do honest 
work, and his kindly, unselfish nature, he 
would yet have what is most worth having 
in the whole world, and that which cannot 
be taken away from him except by his 
own disobedience to the inward law of 
right. 

While he is at home, building up his 
life on that true foundation, more important 
even than the firm ground on which the 
house is built, he has the secret of happiness 
and the best kind of manhood. And he 
takes it with him, wherever he may go. 
Think that out for yourselves. Jt 1s 
character that matters most of all. 

It is good to have good order in the house 
and to have healthy bodies and minds, and 
to be able to enjoy the beauty of the 
world and all its pleasant and good things. 
But the children must grow wp honest and 
truthful, gentle and unselfish. They must 


care most of all to do what is right. And 
for the rest, God will care. Is not that 
exactly what Jesus said? ‘‘Seek ye 


first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.”’ 

It is the same all the world over, wherever 
we may be, and we know that it is best. 
Just as the great laws of nature, all blending 
together in one beautiful harmony, are 
the good order of God, His will, which 
is good will for us, in outward things, so this 
inward law of duty, of character, of right- 
eousness, is His good purpose in our inward 
life, made known to us in our own hearts, 
that we may enter into the true life as His 
children. 

When we fully understand what duty 
means, we know that God is with us. 
How that strong and glad conviction takes 
possession of us, I must try to tell you more 
fully next week. But now, here is a 
good verse to end with. 

‘* What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?’”. 
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DUTY, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


In the Inqurrer of last November 25, 
we published a declaration on the ‘‘ Duty 
of the Churches in Social Reform,’’ to 
which 107 signatures were attached ; 
not a few of them of real weight in the 
counsels of our religious community. 
The declaration expressed the conviction 
‘* that our churches, as a whole, can only 
fulfil their mission by taking a collective 
and organised part in the movements of 
our time towards the social and moral 
improvement of the conditions of life.’ 

It then offered a series of propositions 
on the duty of the Christian Church, 
stating among other things :— 

‘*(2) That this duty consists in up- 
holding the ideals of social, national, and 
international righteousness ; in inculcating 
a spirit of universal brotherhood, and help- 
ing to shape its practical embodiment in 
the institutions and relations of society.’’ 
and concluding :— = 

““(7) That this responsibility is only 
to be met by careful and sympathetic 
study of the social problems of the time, 
with a view to organised action, on wise 
lines, on behalf of all movements for 
uplifting the physical, economic, moral, 
and spiritual conditions of life.’’ 

Then followed the pledge :— 

‘* And therefore we, the undersigned, 
desire to pledge ourselves, and invite all 
members of our household of faith, to 
take up for special consideration in an 
earnest and sympathetic spirit some one 
or more of the many difficult questions 
that confront our generation, to urge 
their discussion in our religious Press, 
and to do all in our power to press forward 
their solution, by combined, as well as 
by individual effort on the part of our own 
group of Free Churches.’’ 

This declaration we cordially welcomed 
as a sign, following on the appointment of 
the Social Questions Committee of the 
Manchester District Association, of the 
earnest spirit stirring in our churches, 
out of which should come a new measure 
of strength and practical endeavour after 
righteousness. We expressed the con- 
viction that a living religious faith must 
be in-close touch with the needs of the 


people, inspiring to self-sacrifice and loving 
service. In full response to that call of 
present duty we believe the regeneration 
of the churches themselves is to be sought. 

At the same time we asked some ques- 
tions, making, as we hoped, towards a 
further elucidation of the matter, both as 
regards past experiences and present duty, 
and, in particular, we asked of those who 
signed the declaration a more definite 
explanation of what was meant by “‘ taking 
a collective and organised part in the efforts 
for social progress.’ To these questions 
we have, so far, received no adequate reply. 

Miss CATHERINE GITTINS, indeed, wrote, 
in the following week, of the declaration :— 

‘* Its main purpose is sufficiently evident, 
viz., to express the conviction that the 
time has arrived when the valuable work 
on behalf of various social reforms now 
undertaken by individual members of our 
churches needs to be supplemented by some 
kind of corporate actioa, in the interest 
alike of the reforms and of the churches. 
For who can doubt that, so far as a church 
is a body of men and women sincerely 
desirous of being co-workers with Gop 
in the service of man, it has a strength, 
and might exert an influence, especially 
in its immediate neighbourhood, out of 
all proportion to the number of its mem- 
bers? And that, on the other hand, 
for a church as for an individual, the spirit 
of service is the only true revealer of the 
Spirit of Curist? It is my belief that 
the will only is needed; the ways will 
open of themselves.’’ 

And the Rev. W. J. Cuarke, after 
describing, from his experience of Domestic 
Mission work in Birmingham, the grievous 
social conditions for which remedy is so 
sorely needed, added :— 

‘“ There is, however, the far more serious 
question of getting at the causes of and 
then prescribing permanent remedies for 
these terrible evils, and this aspect of the 
matter can only be adequately dealt with 
by collective and carefully organised 
effort. And I regard it as the sacred and 
bounden duty of every branch of the 
Church of Curist to move fearlessly in 
that direction, and to boldly face all 
possible consequences that may follow from 
doing so.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that we are still 
left to generalities, without more definite 
guidance as to what the collective duty of 
our churches actually is. 

There was, however, in the concluding 
pledge, a sentence which urged the dis- 
cussion of these social questions ‘‘in our 
religious Press.’’ In that matter, it 
appeared to us that we might help. Hence 
the following paper by Mr. G. F. Mizu, 
whose book on ‘‘ Commerce and Christi- 
anity ’’ is known to many of our readers. 
(A popular shilling edition is now issued by 
Sonnenschein). We propose to reserve 
space from week to week for a full discus- 
sion of the subject. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


—_—— 


THE LAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Work is at the bottom of all our social 
questions, but there seems to be an almost 
universal impression that the work problem 
itself is so difficult and complicated that 
it passes the wit of men to solve it. 

On the contrary, the true remedy for 
the lack of employment for honest workers 
is in principle an extremely simple one ; 
and if we could only persuade ourselves 
to adopt it with sufficient boldness and 
resolution, it would in practice prove quite 
safe and thoroughly effective. We shall 
do it some day, and generations not a great 
way ahead of us will look back upon our 
present purblind perplexity, our solemn 
conclaves, our multifarious committees, 
our elaborate organisations, our rate- 
raising and charitable bungling with some- 
thing cf the wondering, pitying amusement 
with which we ourselves now look back 
upon the quack remedies with which our 
forefathers attempted to deal with plagues 
and pestilences which they did not in the 
least understand. We now see very 
plainly that their nostrums were no 
remedies at all, and were often worse than 
useless. They did not prevent or cure the 
disease, but they often enfeebled the con- 
stitutions struggling against it, and some- 
times set up other maladies. Science and 
experience have combined to show that all 
that it was really necessary for our fere- 
fathers to do was simply to get back to the 
fresh air and pure water that Nature had 
so bountifully provided, but which they 
themselves in their ignorance and care- | 
lessnéss had been polluting. 

Very much as it was with our grand- 
fathers and some of the worst of their 
physical maladies, so it is with us and our 
social disorders. Just as they in their 
ignorance polluted the air they breathed 
and fouled the water they drank and then 
called the cholera that fell upon them the 
visitation of God to be averted by prayer 
and quack nostrums, so have we by our 
ignorant toleration of land monopoly and 
our unwise and unrighteous land laws and 
customs driven the people out of the 
healthy use of the land and cooped them 
up in town slums, and then have per- 
suaded ourselves that unemployed fathers 
and starving children and dog-kennel 
homes are dispensations of Providence to 
be set right by charity and religious teach- 
ing. Our grandfathers were quite right 
in praying, but what they should have 
prayed for was a greater knowledge of 
God’s laws ard fuller faith in the in- 
evitableness of their working, and for 
common sense enough to get in line with 
them. That is just what we have need to 
pray for. Just as our grandfathers and 
their descendants have been getting rid of 
physical diseases by getting back to 
natural conditions of air and water, so shall 
we some day exterminate our social mala- | 
dies and make a splendid advance in the 
health and happiness of our people by 
getting directly back to the land. But if 
itis to be a real remedy, and not a mere 
palliative, if it is to be an advance and 
not a movement in a segment of a circle, 
it must be set about on a totally new 
method. 

When I say that we must get directly 
back to the land, let it be clearly under- 
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stood that I do not mean getting back 
merely to farming and gardening. That 
is the mistake that has frustrated every 
attempt to find a solution of our social 
riddles in that direction thus far, and it 
will continue to do so so long as we con- 
tinue to make it. The main reason why 
it has done so it is easy to see. Attempt 
to establish a number of unemployed people 
in productive industry upon the soil and 
—no matter what the number may be, 
whether it is one family or ten thousand— 
success or failure must eventually be a 
question of markets. Everything turns on 
the possibility of realising a paying price 
for what the land can be made to produce, 
and it is probably some perception of this 
that compels so many to regard the un- 
employment problem as insoluble even by 
resort to the land. It would be easy 
enough to take any number of people 
out to the land and to set them to work, 
but will it pay ? Can you sell what they 
produce at such prices as will make the 
work even self-supporting? The diffi- 
culties are really very serious, and it is 
because they have never been seriously 
grappled with that nothing effective has 
ever been done or even attempted. If you 
select land near a gocd market you will be 
sure to be handicapped with high rent ; 
and if you are far off, you will be equally 
burdened with heavy carriage expenses. 
If your enterprise is philanthropic it will 
be hampered and restricted by lack of 
means. You will not be able to adopt the 
best methods or to secure the best manage- 
ment, and you will be unable to compete 
in the market with those who can, while 
if your enterprise could be amply supported 
with public money it would be of little 
service if it were on a small scale ; and if it 
were on a scale at all adequate to the 
requirement of the problem, there would be 
an immediate outcry that you were ruin- 
ing the private trader by unfair competi- 
tion. All these and a good many others are 
difficulties and embarrassments by which 
any attempt to solve our social riddles by 
finding employment for people on the land 
on any lines hitherto considered would be 
sure to be beset. 


It is important to remember that though 
a market is quite indispensable, neverthe- 
less by far the greater part of such an enter- 
prise will be altogether independent of 
markets. Food constitutes at least two- 
thirds of all the requirements of a working- 
class family ; so that if you put a working 
man and his wife and children down upon 
the land, a very large proportion of the 
produce of the soil need not go to market 
at all. It will be required for the land- 
worker’s own table. In this respect agri- 
cultural work is unlike every other employ- 
ment under the sun. If a man makes 
boots or baskets, he must find a market 
for practically all he makes, and he must 
sell some of his wares before he can get a 
mouthful of food by his work. And with 
every other employment apart from the 
land, a market for the whole produce of 
labour is an indispensable condition of life. 
A man may be ever so clever as a watch- 
maker or a locksmith, but he cannot live 
on watches or locks; he must convert 
them into cash. But if he is working on 
the land he can supply his own table 
directly, and without any buying and 
selling whatever. Markets for produce 


may go up or go down or may vanish alto- 
gether ; but the competent land tiller and 
his wife and children may all laugh and 
grow fat on the direct bounty of the earth. 
Give a tolerably industrious man access to 
as much fairly good land as he can work 
himself, and if he has only a moderate 
knowledge of what he is about, so far as 
he is concerned at least two-thirds of the 
employment riddle is solved. But for the 
other third of the problem—for rent and 
rates and taxes, for any interest on capital, 
for clothing and furniture, and every other 
item of home expense—he must find means 
of selling his surplus produce. It is just 
here that all the difficulty comes in. The 
bountifulness of Nature’s return for in- 
telligent industry is not to be disputed. 
All our difficulties arise when we get away 
from nature and come into the towns and 
begin to exchange. 

The disposal of surplus is the heart of 
the problem. If a good market is to be 
got at and there is a steady demand and 
prices run fairly high, the landworker may, 
of course, be abundantly successful. But 
if the market is remote and expenses 
heavy, if the demand is uncertain and 
fluctuating, if home and foreign competi- 
tion are keen and prices often run low, then 
there comes a sordid and disheartening 
struggle, and in the end probably total 
failure. That is the short and simple story 
of innumerable experiments both in Eng- 
land and America. Invariably the dis- 
posal of surplus produce has proved the 
main, if not the only cause of difficulty, 
and in the ordinary course of things it 
always must be so. If food were all, it 
would, for a very large proportion of our 
unemployed, be as easy to set up upon the 
land a productive industry that would solve 
the problem and put an end to all the evils 
arising from the starvation of children as it 
would be to set up a new workhcuse or to 
build a new ironclad, and quite apart from 
markets altogether, a very small propor- 
tion of the money we squander in public 
and private charity would be sufficient to 
pay interest on the capital invested. 

There are, however, other needs practi- 
cally as imperative as the necessity for 
food, and how to supply these is the pith 
of the problem. How is it to be solved ? 
If General Booth is as wise and far-seeing 
as of late he has come to be considered to be, 
he will give that point his most careful 
consideraticn before he touches a penny of 
Mr. Herring’s £100,000. 

Not only just now but always we have 
a large ‘‘ surplus population ’’ in our 
midst. Suppose, now, we pick out from 
among them, say 2,000 family men of 
good physique and respectable character, 
and establish them in food-producing in- 
dustry upon the land. For the sake of 
round numbers and argumentative clear- 
ness only, we will suppose that these 
2,000 workers can produce food enough for 
3,000 families. They can, if they set the 
right way to work, do far more than that 
of course ; but we will suppose that when 
they and their wives and children have 
eaten their fill, there is a surplus sufficient 
for 1,000 families, where is the market for 
that surplus to be found? Why, is it not 
quite obvious that the best possible market 
for that food could be absolutely created 
by taking down another thousand families 
of the unemployed and setting them to 


work to supply what we may call the 
secondary needs of the land-workers—to 
make clothes and build houses and lay 
down roads and so on? They would be 
a market on the spot and without any 
expense whatever for the land-workers’ 
surplus food, and the land-workers would 
be a similar market for the boots and 
clothes and furniture the new-comers 
would make. Of course, if you set an 
idle man to work to make boots and put 
the boots on the existing market you may 
be only putting one man into employ- 
ment by putting another man out, and may 
be tending to bring down wages all round. 
That is the obvious objection to the setting 
up of municipal workshops for the relief of 
the unemployed. You merely overstock 
an already fully-supplied market. But if 
you take an unemployed man and set him 
to work to raise food from the land, that 
man will himself constitute a new market 
for any one who can make boots; and if 
then you take an idle and hungry man and 
set him to make boots for that market, he 
interferes with nobody, and he will himself 
constitute a new market for the man upon 
the land. You create at once not only 
new supplies of food and boots, but new 
demands also. These are simple and 
obvious facts; they cannot be disputed 
and they afford a clue to the solution of the 
whole problem of the unemployed. 

It always seems to be assumed that a 
market for land produce must be a spon 
taneous growth or must be found, and that 
it cannot be made. The assumption is 
false. There are easily conceivable cir- 
cumstances under which no doubt it would 
be true, but these circumstances are cer- 
tainly not ours. The fact is that with a 
large ‘‘ surplus population ’’ and plenty 
of capital at command, it would be as easy 
to create a new market as it would be to 
create a market supply; and it is just 
because we overlook this that ‘‘ the 
problem of the unemployed ’’ appears so 
hopelessly insoluble. Every idle man who 
is without the necessaries and comforts of 
life is a potential market ; and if you set 
him to work for those who need his services 
and can pay for them, he becomes at onc 
an actual market. et 

The broad principle on which we should 
proceed in this matter is perfectly simple. 
It is merely the principle of general co- 
operation on which all society is based, but 
from which the infinitely complex out- 
working of our social system—corrupted 
by the private land ownership that has 
crept into it—has driven out a certain pro- 
portion of our people. Thus far we have 
been trying to bring them in again by all 
sorts of artificial and indirect methods, 
entirely overlooking the method that 
would be natural, and direct and perfectly 
simple. The people want to work, and in 
the mere supply of each other’s wants there 
is abundant work to be done, but they have 
somehow come to a deadlock. They are 
smitten with the paralysis of a sort of 
practical paradox. There is no work for 
them, because they cannot get to work. 
There would be plenty of work for every- 
body if everybody could set about it; 
but because nobody can work there is no 
work to do. That is literally the case of 
the unemployed. Under such circum- 
stances it is the bounden duty of a civil- 


ised—not to say a Christian—state to 
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step in to the relief and assistance of these 
unfertunate people, to shake them out of 
the paralysis with which an old civilisation 
has smitten them, and to lead them out 
on to our own broad acres and give them 
a fresh start by the aid of our accumulated 
experience and capital, applied—not under 
any impulse of mere enthusiastic quackery, 
but on the soundest elementary principles 
of economic science. 

The new Unemployed Workmen Act 
passed by the late Conservative Govern- 
ment is a step clearly in that direction, 
but altogether too timid and tentative, and 
it stops short just at the pot at which the 
real reformation should begin. It creates 
new administrative councils, and 1t em- 
powers them to buy land for labour 
colonies. These are the right initial steps, 
but, with nothing beyond, it is merely a 
slight development of Poor Law relief, and 
as a remedial measure is of no use at all. 
But suppose that when these colonies are 
established it is found that a certain 
proportion of the surplus labourers of our 
towns sent down to them, prove themselves 
in every way fitted for agricultural life and 
are eager to engage in it. If it is possible 
to enable them to do so, would it not seem 
the most egregious folly to fling them all 
back into the labour-glutted towns? We 
are all of us—economists and sentimental- 
ists and hygienists alike—deploring the 
depopulation of rural England. If it is in 
the power of public capital and public 
crganisation to plant out these men and 
their families in comfort and prosperity on 
the land on any scheme consistent with 
sound economics and the public well- 
being, why should not the thing be done ? 
Why should not the Liberal party, at 
the earliest opportunity, supplement this 
initial Act by another affording altogether 
a new outlet for the chronic superfluity of 
town labour? Suppose they were to 
expand these mere relief colonies into 
training grounds for such of the unem- 
ployed as seemed qualified to become 
agriculturists and were anxious to do so, 
and were to create higher-grade colonies, 
centres of agriculture, to be conducted on 
such a scale and under such conditions of 
efficiency as would fetch out of the land 
the utmost that science and machinery and 
organisation could make it yield, and with 
an unfailing market for most of its surplus 
produce gradually created on the spot. 
Would not that be better for the people 
themselves, and better for the community, 
than merely giving them a_ wretched 
pittance for a little temporary work and 
then flinging them back into the general 
hurly-burly until the next period of acute 
distress comes round? Why should it 
not be done? It would be just as practic- 
able, just as easy to establish these higher- 
grade colonies of free men, animated by an 
entirely new prospect for themselves and 
by a new social ideal, as it will be to set up 
the semi-penal ones for broken-spirited 
and hopeless workers. It would be a 
larger undertaking, of course, but we could 
do the one just as easily and just as 
certainly as the other, and do it whenever 
we please, and it may be done just as well 
on our own fields—assuming a fair price 
for the land—as it could on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Why should men and 
women be banished to the uttermost ends 
of the earth when they might live happily 


and prosperously on their own native soil ? 
A single one of the 240 millions of money 
we threw away in South Africa, invested in 
the indisputable security of English land 
for the purpose suggested, would not 
improbably have revolutionised all our 
ideas of the relief of poverty and unem- 
ployment, and have opened a new era in 
social England. 

If a Government were really in earnest 
about the unemployed, and were to set up 
real farm colonies with the full determina- 
tion to solve this greatest of our difficulties, 
in five years’ time the only question would 
be, Where is this sort of thing going to 
stop? Once start it in real earnest, and 
on lines intended to ensure success, and it 
never would stop while anywhere within 
our four seas there was a single honest man 
breaking his heart for want of employment, 
a single child going hungry to school for 
the father’s want of work, or such a thing 
as a slum-dwelling for a respectable worker 
anywhere under Britain’s blue sky. Start 
these farm colonies under the most favour- 
able conditions that capital and science 
and experience can devise, and they will 
soon be flourishing like green bay trees, 
and all sorts of developments will become 
obvious and imperative. Agriculture and 
horticulture would be only the funda- 
mental industries, and around these would 


speedily sprmg up an added colony of 
road-makers and builders, painters and 


glaziers, wheelwrights and blacksmiths, 


and model factories for the making of boots 


and clothes and furniture would be per- 


fectly natural expansions. These things 
would all be required on the spot, and might 
be produced on the spot, to the great 


saving of all sorts of expenses. Such a 


colony, as it expanded, would obviously 
afford employment for people of very 


varied capacity, and even of many degrees 


of incapacity, and women workers would 


It would 
and store- 


be needed as well as men. 
demand unskilled labourers 
keepers, bookkeepers and accountants, 
clerks and correspondents. There would 
have to be school-teachers and needle- 
women and laundresses, and there would 
be many little nocks and corners suitable 
for weaklings and the partly incapacitated. 
It is just what every philanthropist who 
has worked among the people knows to be 
so sorely needed. Half, and more than 
half, of our charitable efforts to find 
employment for the people are merely 
putting one person in by putting another 
out. It is a mere shuffling of the popula- 
tion. On the land, and the land alone, 
we can conjure up a new microcosm, just 
as often as we find it necessary in order to 
do away with the chronic misery of en- 
forced idleness—a new microcosm out of 
the old acres, drawing all its resources at 
the natural fountain-head of all wealth— 
a fountain which would flow more copiously 
as science advanced and mechanism im- 
proved and methods were perfected. 

The whole of this unemployment problem 
may be solved effectually and finally 
whenever this wealthiest of all the king- 
doms of the world chooses to employ upon 
it the resources of its land, its accumulated 
wealth, and its modern organising ex- 
perience. Why should not the Christian 
Churches. make this question their own, 
resolve to fight the battle of the poor and 
suffering and oppressed, and preach and 


horrible sore in the body politic? 


teach and agitate until the great principles 
for which they profess to stand have been 


practically applied to the healing of this 
The 
vague generalities and pious platitudes 
that it is the fashion to pour out from 
pulpits and platforms on this subject of 
the poor are of no use except in so far as 
they incite to action. What we want is a 
definite policy, and here is one—a practical 
policy based on the very nature of things— 
the land and human labour as the primal 
source of all wealth. This is no mere 
dogmatic opinion; it is an eternal truth 
like the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man; and when the 
Christian Churches will take their stand 
upon it and insist upon the State doing its 
duty, they will take a new lease of life, and 
will help to inaugurate a new era in the 
progress of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Grorcr F. Minin. 


COMMEMORATION OF KESHUB 
CHUNDER SEN. 


Born, Nov. 19, 1838. Drep, Jan. 8, 1884. 


A MEETING of commemoration was held 
in the Council Room at Essex Hall on 
Monday evening, the twenty-second anni- 
versary of the death cf the great Brahmo 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen. 

The chair was taken by Sir R. K. 
Wilson, Bart., who was supported by 
Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen, of Cal- 
cutta, and Mr. B.C. Ghosh, M.A. (Cantab.). 
There was not a large attendance, but 
among those present were the Revs. W. 
Copeland Bewie, Charles Roper, C. HE. 
Pike, F. Allen, and V. D. Davis. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Sen for his address, Mr. Bowie read 
the following letter from Professor Hstlin 
Carpenter :— 

Dear Mr. Bowrzr,—I am very sorry 
that my absence from home prevents me 
from responding personally to the invita- 
tion to the meeting on the anniversary of 
the death of Keshub Chunder Sen. No one 
who can recall, as I do, the efiect of his 
noble enthusiasm, his splendid presence, 
his extraordinary eloquence, his exalted 
spirituality, can forget the impression 
which he produced among us five-and- 
thirty years ago. Through the magic cf 
his speech and the kindling power of his 
personality ran the force of one who lived 
in habitual communion with the Unseen. 
The sense of the Universal Presence of God, 
which was the heritage of the higher minds 
of his race, became with him a constant 
fellowship with an infinite and holy Spirit, 
manifesting his righteousness, his truth, 
his love, through the noblest characters 
and the loftiest thoughts of humanity. So 
he was drawn to the Gospels with a 
profound reverence for Jesus, and became 
to thousands among his ccuntrymen the 
interpreter of Christianity, not as a creed 
or an ecclesiastical system, but as a spirit 
of hfe. Nor can we forget that he had 
won the respect of great English adminis- 
trators as a prophet of reform and a leader 
in all that made for the intellectual and 
moral improvment of his people. He was 
deeply concerned for the poverty of the 
vast masses of the population of India ; 
but he was still more impressed with the 
urgent need of their spiritual development, 
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and he attached especial importance to 
the education of women. In this country 
he uttered impassioned pleas for temper- 
ance and peace; and his lofty call to 
Englishmen to recognise the responsibilities 
which have devolved upon them in the 
government cf the vast Empire beyond the 
sea seemed to utter the voice of ‘India 
herself, rising to a new scelf-consciousness 
of her needs and hopes. Separated by 
distance from him in his later days, we 
could not always understand his difficulties 
or follow his action. But we must always 
recall with profound admiration and grati- 
tude the way in which he made us feel 
that religion in England and in India is 
one. There are diversities of operations, 
but the same God worketh all things in 
all. Faithfully yours, 

J. Estiry CARPENTER. 

Dawlish, 8. Devon, Jan. 7, 1905. 


The CHarrMAN, in his opening address, 
recalled the memory of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s visit to England in 1870, when he 
had the pleasure of meeting him and hear- 
ing him preach on several occasions in 
London, and received from him an impulse 
which was very helpful at a time when he 
himself was feeling his way to some form 
of Theism. From that time he had taken 
a keen interest in the Brahmo Samaj 
movement as a whole, a movement against 
Hindu superstitions on the one hand, and 
mere secularism on the other. He had 
never regarded it as a half-way house 
toward Christianity, an outpost of Western 
influence in India. His idea of it was 
more fraternal, as fighting the same battle 
in India as they at home. Their battle 
was against old-established forms of Chris- 
tianity, just as Rajah Rammohun Roy’s 
in India was against the superstitions in 
the midst of which he had been born and 
bred. There was the same conflict going 
on in all the great historical religions 
between the past and the present, between 
those who were content with the revela- 
tions supposed to have been made once for 
all in the distant past and those who 
looked for the new light, welcomed it 
wherever it appeared, and desired to stand 
wherever the light was clearest. There 


‘was more in common between one who 


held his view and a reformed Moslem, 
Hindu, or Jew, than between any one of 
them and the established religion by whose 
name they were called. In that historic 
struggle in India the name of Keshub 
Chunder Sen would always be remembered 
with gratitude and admiration, as regards 
at least a considerable portion of his 
career. As to the crisis which came after 
his visit to this country, when Chunder Sen 
claimed special personal inspiration, he 
would rather hear what Professor Sen had 
to say, and would simply confess that his 
own sympathies were entirely against the 
one-man system and in favour of the 
congregational system as represented by 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He was 
glad to say that there was now a better 
state of feeling between those who repre- 
sented the memory and aspirations of 
Keshub Chunder Sen and those who 
represented the seceders of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, and he was delighted to 
see in the joint committee (of which 
Professor Sen was secretary) one indication 
that those bodies were now working 
together. Their sympathies—his own, cer- 
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tainly—would be with the whole body, 
without distinction between its component 
parts. 

Proressor SEN said that to them 
January 8 was a day of sacred memory. 
He himself was only a boy of sixteen when, 
in 1884, Keshub Chunder Sen died, but he 
vividly remembered what he saw on that 
day, when in the evening they carried the 
body to the burning Ghat through the 
densely crowded streets. The scene was 
quite unique. Never before in connection 
with a funeral ceremony in Hindu society 
had such a procession been seen. Keshub 
Chunder Sen of all Indians was the man 
who might be taken as a link between 
England and India, the East and the West. 
When he came to England, it was under 
the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and with its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel Sharpe, in the chair, 
that the great meeting of welcome was 
held in the Hanover-square rooms; but 
nearly all the denominations were repre- 
sented, and among his best friends were 
Professor Max Miiller and Dean Stanley. 
He was graciously received by Queen 
Victoria, and took back to India a watm 
feeling of loyalty. There he was cordial 
in his relations with all denominations, and 
was foremost in protesting against the 
persecution of the Salvation Army when it 
first came to Calcutta. His was a great 
heart. He was not, perhaps, a great 
thinker, or metaphysician, yet in heart and 
soul he was a great man, and people of all 
countries and denominations who came in 
contact with him felt his power. If they 
asked what was the secret of his magnetic 
personality, it might perhaps be said that 
it was just the light and the fire of faith 
that was perpetually burning in his soul. 
Yet he thought there was significance in 
what he described as the temptation of 
that great man. They saw in the Gospels 
and in the life of Buddha what importance 
was attached to such a temptation and 
the victory over it. To him also there 
came, early in life, a period of great con- 
flict, and it was victory in such an inward 
conflict that distinguished a man of faith 
from ordinary men. It gave strength to 
the will and light to the mind, strength to 
the whole character. Keshub had realised 
sin as a great reality, and overcame it, and 
that gave him his indomitable will and 
character. That was the secret of bis 
magnetic personality. He made enemies, 
for he was a fighter. Yet all bore him 
testimony that when they came into his 
personal presence all hostility was over- 
borne, and they felt the charm of his 
personality. Inspiration was a fact in his 
life, but it could not be explained. It was 
the highest fact in human life that the 
whole soul should be so attune with the 
eternal harmony of things that without 
exercise of reason a man could arrive at 
conclusions, and had light to guide him 
under all circumstances. So the lite of 
Keshub Chunder Sen was attuned, and his 
whole soul illumined. Errors of judgment 
he might make, but he had the light, and 
must follow it even if the whole world 
would draw him away. As to his place in 
the Brahmo Samaj, it was he who brought 
power into the movement. The Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore brought a fund of 
spirituality, and laid their basis in intui- 


gave the movement its world-wide signifi- 
cance. He called upon his brethren, his 
countrymen, to make sacrifice of their 
prejudices, their superstitions, even their 
closest family ties, if need be, in the cause 
of truth and God. In the apostolic spirit 
of truth and poverty, working for the love 
of God, he made his appeal to the whole 
people. Professor Sen concluded his ad- 
dress with an earnest appeal to the people 
of this country to accept the government 
of India as a sacred trust. The Govern- 
ment, which had all power in India, ought 
to make itself the expression of the highest 
political and religious life of the nation. 

Mr. B. C. Guos# also spoke, and said that 
it was the ideal of the New Dispensation 
which set Keshub Chunder Sen on fire. 
It revealed to his inmost soul the solidarity 
of the human race and truth in all religions. 
There was the same law of growth in the 
soul in all lands and ages. 

The. Rev. W. Copetanp Bowie propose d 
a vote of thanks to Professor Sen for his 
address, and read the letter from Professor 
Carpenter, above given. They were greatly 
indebted to Professor Sen, he said, for his 
inspiring address, which helped them to 
understand the power and the apostolic 
gifts of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
VY. D. Davis and cordially passed. 

The Rev. F. ALLEN proposed and Mr. 
Deira Evans seconded a vote of thanks 
to the Chair, and, in acknowledging it, Sir 
Roxtanp Witson repeated his expression 
of sympathy with the congregational ideal 
as opposed to dependence on the inspiration 
claimed by the great teacher. He hoped 
that Professor Sen would accept that 
frank expression of opinion as a mark of 
true interest and gratitude to him for his 
address. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE 
LATE FRANCES LEE.—II. 

To pray without ceasing is to strive 
without intermission. And in this way 
one’s whole life might be a prayer—a con- 
stant striving, an intense desire. Thus it 
is our prayers are answered. Hach prayer 
is an answer to the last. We gain a more 
earnest desire, a more strenuous resolve. 
‘* Seek and ye shall find’’ is not only a 
promise but a law. 


It is not necessary that a minister of 
religion should be more learned or possessed 
of more brilliant gifts than his fellows, 
but only that he should have a deeper 
inward experience and a clearer moral 
vision. Intensity of feeling, rather than 
intellectual superiority, should be the 
primary qualification. For how can he 
whose experience is shallow inspire or con- 
sole those who have felt and suffered more 
deeply than himself? How, indeed, can 
he have any comprehension of depths he 
has never sounded? To feel deeply one- 
self gives insight into the emotions of others. 
Wherein lay the secret of Jesus’ wonderful 
comprehension of and sympathy with 
human nature? Was it not that the in- 
tensity of his own emotions gave him a 
clear insight mto all human _ feeling ? 
Through his own passion for righteousness 
he understood all passion. Through the 
keenness of his own feelings of indignation 
or compassion or grief, he gained a perfect 


tion; but Keshub brought power, and éunderstanding of the nature of all strong 
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emotion. Amongst all the multitudes to 
whom he ministered there were none who 
had felt as passionately as himself, none 
who had suffered so deeply. 

That a human life should go out like a 
spark is incredible. How can life die ? 
Death is what remains when life has flown. 
And what does that imply except that the 
life has left what was no longer tenantable, 
to assume some more appropriate form. 
Life cannot die. It is an eternal im- 
possibility. : 

Much of the disappointment of friendship 
arises from our demanding of our friends 
a perfection to which we ourselves do not 
even attempt to attain. If you would have 
perfection in others, first exact it from 
yourself. There is no more disheartening 
quest than for one’s ideal; the only way 
of meeting it is to be it yourself. 

It is well to remember amidst our 
questionings and uncertainties that God 
never changes. It is only our conception 
of Him which is continually changing. 
What God is is affected neither by our 
convictions nor our scepticisms. Hach 
new experience adds something to our 
thought of God, but ‘‘ with Him is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning.”’ 

If the belief in the immortality of the 
soul ceases to be a living faith, Religion, 
as a moral force, will not long survive it. 
Take away this belief, and what remains of 
solace or inspiration ? Will discourses on 
the ‘‘ Ethical Ideal’’ or the “‘Science of 
Right ’’ stimulate the jaded heart to fresh 
endeavour ? What can keep from bitter- 
ness the soul whose efforts and aspirations 
hap-hazard fate has thwarted or upon 
whose shoulders heredity has laid some 
grievous weight? What but the con- 
viction that this which they now endure is 
but a passing experience, a temporary 
discipline dispensed them at the hands of 
an all-wise and all-just Creator whose only 
motive is their ultimate good? Then can 
they endeavour to bear patiently the 
smarts of failure, and the cruel disappoint- 
ments time metes out to them. Without 
this hope they are possessed by hatred, 
envy, and wild rebellion. And rightly, too, 
for such feelings are but the expression of 
an instinctive repulsion towards whaq 
would be a hideous injustice. 

There is an innate craving after liberty 
even in the lowest forms of animal life ; 
and how much of our human wilfulness is 
the outcome of this God-implanted in- 
stinct! This passionate revolt against 
domination is the main-spring and motive- 
power of moral progress; from that first 
crude instinct which drove the slave to 
risk the horrors of the blood-hounds sooner 
than remain in temporal bondage, up to 
that higher spiritual impulse which will 
cut off the right hand or pluck out the 
right eye rather than fall into subjection 
to the senses. 

We gain always far more than we are 
striving for. As the child straining after 
some prize, though he fail to secure the 
coveted honour, has gained a far more 
valuable possession in the habits of mind 
he has acquired, so with those inward 
strivings of the soul which so often end in 
seeming failure. Something must be gained, 
though that for which we strove be lost. 
And though we struggle blindly, we may 
be sure it is for some end more glorious 
than we can possibly conceive of. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH. 
On the first Sunday cf last December 


was celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 


the founding of the Australian Church at 
Melbourne, of which the Rev. Charles 
Strong, D.D., has been from the first the 
minister. 
principles will be of interest to many 
of our readers. It is pleasant to note that 
cordial relations subsist between the Aus- 
tralian Church and the Unitarian Church 
at Melbourne, of which the Rev. R. H. 
Lambley is minister. He was one of the 
speakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the Australian Church, and at a meeting 
in connection with the fifty-third anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Church, Dr. 
Strong gave an address. 


The Australian Church, Melbourne 


(founded 1885), seeks to meet the want 


felt and expressed by many Prctestants 
to-day for a ‘* Catholic Church ’’ which, 
while reverencing and conserving what is 
best in the past, is yet unfettered by 
tradition and at liberty to adopt its forms 
of faith, ritual, and practice to the require- 
ments of the present, and to follow the 
guidance of the ever-living Spirit of truth 
and love. 

What makes a ‘‘ Christian,’’ in the best 
sense of the word, it is felt, is not creed, 
but spirit and life, and true unity is not 
necessarily uniformity. The family tie 
of Ged’s household is not an intellectual 
dogma, but an inspiring spirit of trust, 
hope, and love—a will and an effort, to be 
good, and to do good. 

Neither minister nor members, there- 
fore, are asked to subscribe to a dogmatic 
creed, whose imposition has bred such 
scandalous division and dishonesty, and 
has proved so hurtful to religious life and 
progress. 

Acceptance of the following basis of union 
is all that is asked, and voluntary contri- 
butions to the funds according to ability. © 


(1) The Australian Church is a free, 
progressive, and unsectarian religious 
brotherhood, held together by a common 
religious spirit of trust and love towards 
God and man, and a common endeavour 
after Christian life and practice, untram- 
melled by a final dogmatic theological 
creed. 

(2) The following are the objects and 
aims of the Australian Church :— 

(a) The united. worship of God in 
spirit and in truth. 

(b) The preaching and teaching of 
the gospel of divine love and humanity 
proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth, 
interpreted in the light of growing 
knowledge and human needs, and the 
fostering of religious life in the soul. 

(c) The application of the principles 
of this gospel to individual and social 
life, and the practice of justice and 
charity. 

(d) The evolution of a universal 
spiritual brotherhocd. 


In an article on the Church in the Decem- 
ber number of the Australian Herald, 
Dr. Strong wrote :—‘‘ For twenty years 
this Church has borne its witness amid 
much hostility and misrepresentation, and 
much sympathy and goodwill; amid 
the lukewarmness and desertion of old 
supporters, and the fidelity of old and 
new friends—witness to the possibility 


The following statement of its 


of a living Catholic Church, which, while 
reverencing what can be shown to be noble 
and true in the past, is not fettered by 
the past, and so trusts God and Truth 
that it feels no need of dogmatic Creeds. 

‘* The true bond, Australian Churchmen 
hold, is the bond of the Spirit of living 
trust, of spiritual sympathy with Jesus 
Christ, and of practical devotion to 
the establishment of ‘the kingdom’ of 
righteousness, goodwill, and a spiritual 
humanity on the earth. 

““ Tf we are to judge by ‘ fruits,’ it will 
be found that the Australian Church will 
not compare unfavourably with creed- 
bound churches, either in the lives of its 
members, or in its efforts to uplift fellow- 
man.” 

To this we will add the Pastoral Letter 
addressed by Dr. Strong to his congrega- — 
tion of the Australian Church, and issued 
as the Preface to the Annual Report for 
1905 :— 

Tue PastoraL Letrrer. 


My Dear FRienps, 

At the close of another year of our con- 
gregational life I would ask each of you to 
consider how far you individually have 
helped your church during the year that 
is gone, and the cause fcr which we stand, 
and how you can all aid and strengthen 
your church in the new year on which we 
are entering. 

Good work has been done during the 
past year, as you can see by our Annual 
Report. Let us try to do even better 
work in the coming year. 

Let me ask you to keep the ideal of your 
church constantly before you, as a ‘‘ free, 
progressive, and unsectarian religious 
brotherhood,’’ striving to foster in its own 
members the religious life of trust, hope, 
and love, and to inspire cthers with the 
same. We are seeking to sow the seeds 
of a really Cathclic Church in Australia, of 
what a recent writer (Dr. John Hunter) has 
called ‘‘ The Coming Church,’’ whose 
authority and unity shall be based, not on 
miraculously communicated dogma, the 
infallibility of a Pope, or an apostolically 
ordained order cf Bishops, or the infalli- 
bility of a Bcok written in distant ages, but 
on the rational, moral, social, and religious 
nature of man ; on the authority and unity 
of the Spirit of light and love breathing 
in the prophets of all ages and lands, in 
Jesus, the Son and Brother, and in his true 
followers who are striving to be ‘‘ perfect 
as your Father is perfect,’’ to practise 
the religion of love, and to establish 
on earth the kingdom of the Son of Man. 

Our basis of Brotherhood and Catholi- 
city is essentially ethical and spiritual. 
Theology we do not despise. On the 
contrary, we strive to have the truest theo- 
logy we can find. But we recognise that 
theology of necessity changes and evolves, 
and that men and women can be sincere 
lovers of God, breathe the spirit of Jesus, 
and be the sons and daughters of the Light 
under very different forms of theology. 
Those whom the spirit of God’s children and 
man’s friends thus unites no man, we feel, 
has a right to put asunder. 

Impress this ideal of the Church, as a 
world-wide spiritual family, upon your 
children, speak of it among your friends, 
and let us disseminate it in Australia, 
through lectures, preaching, and press. 

We cannot serve our country better than 
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by trying, in however humble a manner, 
to prepare the way for this “‘ larger faith,’’ 
and more really Christian Church. For 
religion, ‘* pure and undefiled,” lies at the 
root of life, both social and individual. 
It is the salt of the earth, the flower of our 
human nature, the crown of rational, 
spiritual manhood, and is that which binds 
us tcgether as families, and nations, in 
the widest and noblest bonds. 

The traditional forms of faith are waxing 
old ; they more and more cease to satisfy. 
We claim liberty to weave new forms, main- 
taining that unity of spirit, life, and work 
need not be broken by such ‘‘ sober 
liberty.’’ Providence calls us to re-state 
and re-interpret, and we cannot shirk our 
duty, difficult and even painful though it be. 

Let me urge you to shake off the apathy 
and indifference which has settled down 
cn many to-day—partly due to our 
clinging to antiquated things which have 
ceased to interest—to bring your influence 
manfully and fearlessly to bear against 
habits and customs, such as gambling, 
drinking, and the mammon-, pleasure-, and 
fashion-worship, which eat out our best 
nature, destroy our taste for all higher 
things, rendering us sordid and selfish, 
and mean in our ideas of life. 

Cultivate a simple and genuine family-reli- 
gion. Doing this you will help your church, 
for the church depends on the family. 

Make a conscience of attending the 
weekly assembling together of your breth- 
ren, for your own sakes, your families’, and 
your fellow-men’s. Remember that the 
Church is, and has always been, not a pri- 
vate luxury, but a social institution binding 
together society, and as such claiming our 
allegiance. 

Show living interest in the practical 
_ work of your church; take a pride in 

your church ; try to perfect your church; 
sacrifice something for your church; and 
seek to make of your church a real spiritual 
home, and a centre of all manner of good 
influences radiating out to others. 

T appeal to each and all of you not to hold 
aloof, but to regard yourselves as members 
of a guild of werkers for ‘‘ the kingdom of 
of God and His righteousness.’” 

If you can give nothing more towards 
the common cause, give at least the cup 
of cold water, in the shape of a word of 
sympathy, your encouragement, ycur pre- 
sence, and your example. 

With cordial acknowledgments and 
thanks to office-bearers, and all who have 
helped in our church work, and with all 
kindest wishes fer the New Year. 

Yours faithfully, 


Nov. 22, 1905. CHARLES STRONG. 


Tue Rev. C. W. Wendte, hon. secretary 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, has accepted the pastorate of the 
First Church in Brighton, Mass. (a church 
founded in 1730), which is now a part of 
Boston. Mr. Wendte will thus be on the 
spot, to throw himself, with his untiring 
energy and enthusiasm, into the organising 
of the 1907 meeting of the Council, to be 
held in Boston ; and he has been appointed 
by the American Unitarian Association its 
secretary for International Work. No. 25, 
Beacon-street, Boston, the headquarters 
of the Association, will thus be Mr. 
Wendte’s address for all such business. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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{Notices and Reports tor this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 

— 


Aberdare.—On the first night of the New 
Year a party of the Sunday-school children, 
mostly under ten‘ years old, performed the 
operetta ‘‘Happy Hearts, or May’s Birthday 
Party” (Curwen)incharacter. The performance 
was so good that it had to be repeated to a 
crowded house on each of the two ensuing nights. 

Bristol Domestic Mission.—Through the 
generosity of many friends, a tea and entertain- 
ment were given to nearly 250 poor children of 
the parish of St. James’s on Saturday, De- 
cember 30, and on the following Saturday, 
January 6, 150 poor people sat down to a meat 
supper, followed by a first-class entertainment. 
The gatherings were addressed by Revs. A. N. 
Blatchford, E. I. Fripp, Mrs. Broadrick, and 
Mr. Bruce Coles. 

Coalville.—For some time past a few earnest 
men have met together here for worship and the 
reading of Unitarian literature. A year ago 
cottage services were arranged. With the open- 
ing of the present year it was felt that the time 
had come for taking a forward step. A room for 
meeting has been secured to seat about thirty. 
This was opened last Sunday, when the Rey. 
W. H. Burgess, of Loughborough, gave an address 
on the “Doctrines and Principles of Unit- 
arians.” It is hoped that a few popular ser- 
vices in a larger hall may be arranged in the 
course of a month or two, to test the feeling of 
Coalville, and discover any latent Unitarians in 
the town, 

Hindley.—A very busy Christmas season has 
just been brought to a successful close. On 
New Year’s Day a sale of work in the upper 
schcol, and a social evening in the lower school 
were held. The young people of the school 
co-operated most heartily with the members of 
the congregation, and upwards of £30 was 
realised as a contribution to a fund which is 
being raised for the purpose of enlarging the 
Sunday-school. Now that the busy season is 
over, the minister (Rev. John Moore), acting on 
the advice of his doctor, intends to spend the 
remainder of the winter in South Devon. The 
chapel trustees have allowed Mr. Moore to enter 
into a three months’ engagement with the Rey. 
Thos. Robinson, of Hale, for the supply of the 
pulpit. 

Leeds : Hunslet (Resignation).—The Rev. 
John Fox is retiring from the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church, at the end of March next, 
on the completion of a twenty years’ ministry 
there, thus bringing to a close his long career in 
the regular ministry, upon which he entered at 
Heywood in 1864. The congregation asked Mr. 
Fox to continue his services, but he did not sce 
his way to do so. 

Leicester: Great Meeting: (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rey. A. H. Thomas, B.A., of 
Stourbridge, has accepted the pulpit of the 
Great Meeting, in succession to the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, who was compelled by the failure of 
his health to resign, and is now spending the 
winter at Davos. 

London: Essex Church.—Next Wednesday 
at 8.30, the Rev. Frank K. Freeston wi'l deliver 
a Jantern lecture on “ Mazzini and his Work for 
Liberty.” 

London: Peckham.—The annual tea to 
poor children of the district was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd inst., in connection with the 
Band of Hopeand S. 8. Guild; 220 children sat 
down to a substantial tea, served by many 
willing hands, after which they were entertained 
with songs, recitations, &c., by members and 
friends of the church. Not the least entertaining 
part of the programme, was a distribution of 
toys from a Christmas-tree to each child by 
Mrs. and Miss L. Cox. A brief address was 
given by Rev. G. Critchley. 

4 Lye (Centenary Services) .—Special services 
were held in the Unitarian Church, on Friday, 
January 5, and on Sunday, January 7. On 
the former date a sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, who spoke 
concerning the aim for which a church is 
founded. Quoting Matthew Arnold’s definition 
of a church as an organisation intended for the 
promotion of goodness, Mr. Wood urged the 
cultivation of reverence and of sympathy. On 
the Sunday evening a joint service was held of 
the three congregations of Stourbridge,Cradley, 


and Lye. All these ministers took part in the 
service, the sermon being preached by the Rey. 
A. H. Shelley, of Cradley, the mother church. 
Testimony was borne by him to the excellent 
work done by the Rev. James Scott, “the 
Apostle of the Lye.” The evening was very 
stormy, but the chapel, nevertheless, was 
crowded, and both services were most succes sful 
in every way. 

Midland Ministers’ Monthly Meeting. 
—On Monday last twelve ministers met to- 
gether in the vestry of the Church of the 
Messiah, Birmingham, when a paper was read 
by the Rev. Walter Lloyd, of Gloucester, on 
“The Relation of Jesus to the Church and 
Civilisation,’’ followed by an animated discus: 
sion. 

Mottram.—The Christmas and New Year 
festivities included a Christmas party, 430 to 
tea and over 500 at the entertainment; also a 
workers’ party. There was a watchnight service 
on December 31, 11.30 to midnight. ‘The late 
Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. J. H. Elkin, 
has returned from Mexico after an absence of 
over a year, and has been given a _ hearty 
welcome. 

Newbury.—The Mayor of Newbury (Mr. 
Richard Hickman) having observed the tra- 
ditional custom of attending in civic state at the 
Parish Church on Christmas morning, expressed 
adesire to attend officially his own place of 
worship, the Presbyterian Chapel, on Sunday, 
the last day in the old year. The response to 
his Worship’s invitation was yery gratifying, 
nearly all the members of the Corporation 
assembling at the Town Hall at half-past ten, 
when the Mayor, wearing his official robes and 
chain of office, afforded a cordial welcome to 
each and all. After an interchange of greetings a 
procession was marshalled. It was headed by 
the town band, whilst in addition to the alder- 
men, councillors, mace-bearers, and _ several 
burgesses, it included the members of the New- 
bury Company of the Volunteers, the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade, under Capt. Church and Lieut. 
Rokeby Hallen, and the Mayor and the Pastor 
of the Chapel, the Rev. KE. Turland. The 
members of the Corporation were in their state 
robes and cocked hats, and to the strains of the 
band the procession marched through Mansion 
House-street, across the bridge into Northbrook- 
street, and then into Crown-place, which leads to 
the chapel. This was not the first occasion that 
the Mayor and Corporation had attended a 
Presbyterian Chapel in Newbury, for in the year 
1688 John Cook took them to the Meeting 
House on Stroud-green, and it is an interesting 
fact that the name of this said John Cook 
appears the first in the list of subscribers to the 
present chanel, which was built as far back as 
1697. It is a quaint old building, square and 
solid, and, although the old-fashioned high- 
back pews have been removed from the centre, 
there are still examples of them and the tiny 
baby pews remaining in the side aisles. The 
spacious gallery at the back of the chapel was 
occupied on this occasion by the choir and the 
habitual congregation. The Rev. Ephraim Tur- 
Jand preached an able sermon on the “Ideal of 
the Kingdom, to be Realised Here on Earth.’’ 
In the course of it he spoke direct and earnest 
words bearing on that special occasion. ‘Our 
Christianity,” he said, “‘is not a mere opinion or 
inward conviction, but it is a life, an aspiration, 
and a work for others, not simply for ourselves. 
Such brotherly co-operation is essential to the 
efficient management of any department of our 
life. You who have been appointed to high 
office in this community have great influence, with 
responsibility not to mere citizens, but to God. 
We ought all to warmly appreciate your voluntary 
toil and self-denying service. Yours not to make 
the law, but to administer it; but administration 
is at times more important than legislation, and 
there is room and need in it for public spirit azé 
beneficent aim and efforts. The co-operation of 
all is needed, and is helpful. None are too weak 
to render service to the community. The selfish- 
ness which is careless of common ends defeats 
its own aims, and leads to atrophy and paralysis 
of life. Christ pleased not himself, but lived 
and died for others; and so the humblest of us 
may render to the community service which 
the Lord of the servants will not despise. Why 
should not Newbury become a city of God, a 
New Jerusalem, a true human and Divine unity, 
in which none are for a party, but all are for the 
State, because all are animated by the brotherly 
spirit which is of the very essence of our 
religion?” The hymn, “ Lord, while for all 
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mankind we pray” and the Benediction brought 
the service toa close, after which the procession 
re-formed, and returned to the Town Hall. 

Portsmouth: High-street (Appoint- 
ment),—The Rev. {Roger Finnerty, until re- 
cently a Roman Catholic, has accepted an 
invitation from the congregation to become their 
minister for a year. 

Scarborough.—The services on Sunday, 
Jan. 7, were conducted by Mr. Bhimal C. Ghosh, 
M.A., of the Brahmo Samaj, the Theistic Caurch 
of India. Mr. Ghosh preached in the morning on 
“Karma—The Hindu Doctrine of Works,” 
while the subject of his evening discourse was 
‘“‘The Harmony of Religions.” Both addresses 
exhibited a profundity of thought, a command of 
language, and aboveall a reverence for true re- 
ligion in its widest aspect, that were widely appre- 
ciated by the congregation, which inthe evening 
was considerably above the average in point of 
numbers. 

Southampton (Appointment).—The Rev. 
T. R. Skemp has accepted a unanimous invitation 
to the Church of Our Saviour, and will shortly 
enter upon his ministry. 

West Kirby.— Rev. H. W. Hawkes com- 
mences a course of services at the Public Hall 
on Sunday morning, 14th inst., at 11 a.m. 

Whitchurch.—On Sunday, Dec. 31, after a 
ministry of three years and five months, the Rev. 
C. D. Badland, M.A.. preached his farewell sermon 
at the Church of the Saviour. During Mr. 
Badland’s ministry the church has lost many of 
its most earnest and devoted workers by death and 
removal from the town, thelike of whichhas not 
occurred in the history of the church. These 
sorrows have bound minister and congregation 
together in a special manner, and Mr. Badland’s 
services have bees highly valued in the town. 
He was a member of the Free Library Committee, 
President of the Temperance League, taking his 
place on the platform of social reform with other 
ministers. His departure is a loss to Whit- 
church. 


PERCEPTIONS without conceptions are 
blind; conceptions without perceptions 
are empty.—Jowéett. 


PEoPLE do not do wrong because they 
do not know what is right, but because they 
have no proper motive to do it. This 
is the real point about religion. It gives 
a motive to do the will of God.—Bishop 
Creighton. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

a oy 
SUNDAY, Jaiuary 14. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evustacz 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

_1l and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rey. Epgar Darityn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcuanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Franx K. FrEenston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawitas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Hrnry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Saventn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7; Rev. 

J. Paan Horrs, 
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Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Prof. W. H. Hupson. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. L. Junxins 
Joners, “* The Christ We Love.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwarpD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Mr. Joun C. 
BALLANTYNE. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Rev. Gorpon CooPERr. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11, Prof. B. Natu Sxn, and 7, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church. 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


> 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtu. 

Buackeoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr MoGux. 

Buackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mirxs. 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E, Crerepig Jonzs, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstitey Prime, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GroreEr STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smira. 

CuxstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. WARNER CLARK. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GinEver B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER PREston. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrern. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarizs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LeicustrR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VON PETzoLpD. 

LisoarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverPoou, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roserrrs. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

MaipsTone#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Liv=ns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. W. 
H. Drummonp, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTrTweELt Binns. 

Szvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspate Rexp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey. 
C. J. Street, M.A. 

Sipmovrs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Acar. 


( a 4 &, 
‘ o> . Bry f 


BUTTER’ 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


COTCH 


Geally, wholes me, 
a7 = el 
CEE ie 
C.& B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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SoutuenpD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 


De.ta Evans. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 4 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road,'11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Friuix Taytor, B.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. W. Lorrus Hare, 11. “ Dante’s 
‘New Life’ ”’; 6.30, ‘*Dante’s ‘ Vision.’ ”’ 


Sy 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 


ny 
WALES. 
ABERYsTWwitH, New Market Hal), 11. 
eens rons 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorru. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 2 
Miss Czcm GrapDweEtt, 7, Victoria-street, S,W. 
F, H. A. Harpoastreg, F.S8.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W- 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
ST#PHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. 21 years 


111|0184i01 6l042{012n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persuns desiring to pur- 
chage houses for their awn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


LAYRER’S GLUE. 


DANCE, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1906, 


PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET. 


Tickets, price 7g. each, or 13s. for two 
purchased at the same time, to be obtained of 
Miss V. Preston, 9, Ladbroke-gardens, W. ; 
Miss E. Biyru, 6, Rosslyn-hill, N.W.; Mr. H. 
B. Lawrorp, 12, New-court, Carey-street, 
W.C.; Mr. A. Savace Cooper, 27, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.; Mr. R. Roscon, 16, Kemplay- 
road, N.W.; Mr. W. FircuerT WURTZBURG, 
3, Lawn-road,N.W, : 

An early application is requested. as it may 
be necessary to limit the numbers. 


18 years. 


—_ 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 


SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required, 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., |FRORI WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST 


Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—_@e— 

HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hieucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tarzor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
New Term January 20th, 1906. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
_Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss COGSWELL. 
Next Term begins January 18th. 


ORTH WALES COAST.— 
LLANDUDNO._TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 


Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. Epminson, 
M.A. (Oxon, B.A. (Lond.), Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. MonrcommEry, M.A. (Oxon). 


OMERBVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THO MAS, 


GERMANY. 


HOME for GIRL STUDENTS at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Good German ; 
Conservatorium of Music ; every home 
comfort. Excellent references.—Apply, 
Miss PALMER, Schwindstrasse 4. 


af NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
er 100; extra charge local page.—Address 

to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
ManrtTen.—On the 9th inst., at 168, Exchange- 
buildings, Thornton Heath, to Charles 
Joseph and Margaret Marten, a son. 


DEATHS. 

Dyer.—On Tuesday, January 9th, at 13, Rich- 
mond-road, Horsham, after a short illness, 
Fanny Philpot Dyer, second daughter of 
the late I'rederick Dyer, aged 61 years. 

HoLtianp.—On December 25th, at his resi- 
dence, Bryn-y-grég, near Wrexham, in 
his 67th year, Charles Menzies, eldest son 
of the late Charles Holland, of Liverpool. 

Kensett.—On January 6th, William Kensett 
passed away at 18, Barrington -rcad, 
Horsham, aged 62 years, 

Nupp.—On December 30th, at Beach Dene, 
Yarmouth, Robert Nudd, J.P., Mayor of 
Great Yarmouth, aged 69 years. 

‘Taytor.—On the 6th inst. at Conifer Hill, 
Starston, Harleston, Norfolk, Emma 
Taylor, daughter of the late Thomas 
Lombe Taylor, aged 63. 

Youne.—On January 2nd, 1906, Ada Emma 
Young, the beloved and only si-ter of Mrs. 
E. S. Barnes, West Hampstead, after 
prolonged illness, 


Trinity | 


Second Edition now ready, 210 
2s. Gd. net; post free, 2s. 9 


LIFE AND MATTER: 
A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
LL.D., &c. 

“We recommend this great earnest and in- 
spiring beok to all those who seek the truth, 
and who would fain reconcile science with 
revealed truth.”—Daily Mail. 

Dr. Marcus Dons in British Weekly :—* No 
book hitherto published is so likely to help 
the lay mind to see where the real ‘ Riddle of 
the Universe’ lies. A small, lucid, and most 
important volume.” 


BPs cloth, 


Just Ready. 480 pp., cloth, 5s. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 

The Books of the New Testament. By 
H. VON SODEN, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 
“May be recommended with entire con- 
fidence to any who wish to see the views of 
the dominant liberal school in New Testament 
criticism presented simply, positively, and 
cogently.” —British Weekly. 
Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
DANIEL AND HIS PROPHE- 
ClE 


By Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., Ph.D., &e. 


Enlarged to 240 pages, 2s. 6d. net ; post free, 2s. 9d. Subscriptions, 10s. per annum, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Principal Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER :— 


CHRISTIANITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION, III.— 
Christianity from the Islamic Standpoint. By Ameer Att, M.A., C.LE. 


OUTCOME OF THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT OF OUR AGE. 


Nrwron, D.D. 


By the Rev. HEBER 


A JAPANESE BUDDHIST SECT WHICH PREACHES SALYATION BY FAITH. By James 


TROUP. 


THE WORKING FAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER.—II. By Professor HENRY JONES, LL.D 
CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. I.—The Material Element in Christianity. By Sir OLiver 


LODGE. 


FAITH, REASON, AND RELIGION. By I’. C.S. ScHILiER. 

WHO MAKES OUR THEOLOGY. By Professor H. ARMITAGE. 
CHRIST AND CASSAR. By Professor James Iveracu, D.D. 

DO I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION? By F. Srorrs TURNER. 


INFINITY. By Sr. GeorGe Srocx. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


By A. S. FuRNELL, M.A. 


ARE THE CLERGY HONEST? By the Rev. W. Manning, M.A. 
PLEA FOR MYSTICISM ONCE MORE. By Mrs. G. H. Fox. 


DISCUSSIONS, REVIEWS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 


Board and Restdence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tabie. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Mlustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


G7. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTTER. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH’ 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, suany winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
S Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


\ ANTED, a Lady, either as Paying 

Guest, or to share a home with two 
Ladies.— Address, Mrs. WickuaAm, 10, Glent- 
worth-road, Redland, Bristol. 


EATONS TEMPERARCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
BonwrDownw. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
pce Hotel has passenger Lift; Blectric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” LONDON. 


ENTERDEN.—A few acres LAND- 
FOR SALE privately. Near Unitarian 
Chapel, high ground, good view ; suitable for 
erection of residence. A HOUSE in the 
town to be Sold by Auction on January 26th. 
—For particulars apply G., InquirER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ENTLEMAN offers VOLUNTARY 
\ SERVICHS, in public or private capa- 
city, for home. Good reader, singer, and 


viohinist.—O. E., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER or GOM- 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class references.—_F. M. D., c/o 
Miss Horrince, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensington, W. 
Rete WANTED by Lady as 
MOTHER'S HELP. Children over three 
preferred. Several years’ experience.—Miss 
G. Suarpe, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead. 
OMPANION - HELP. — Lady (30) 
seeks post as Companion-Help. Expe- 
rienced, good needlewoman, musical, cyclist. 
Good references.—G., Broadway House, War- 
wic 
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AGAIN AND AGAIN! 
For OPEN BROTHERHOOD ; 
For THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS ; 


For THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN 
US. 


We venture to ask leave to repeat 
our statement of another view of 
Christian teaching and Christian effort 
(as some of us apprehend them) than that 
of WE and OUR, of which we certainly hear 
a great deal too much. 

In the first place, let us once for all say 
that none of us ever think of scantalising 
any ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ or other ‘‘ Sectarian ”’ 
or any ‘‘ Church ’’ man for such a name. 
Any personal attack of the kind is abso- 
lutely out of the question. We do most 
earnestly deplore and do with heart and 
soul protest and fight against the grave 
Scandal (as it appears to us) of the Unita- 
rianismatic Disease now so prevalent, and 
against its only too clerical organisation and 
contagion, and its fluttering aspiration 
to uphold a dogmatic Name, Position, and 
pharisaic Segregation ! 

Nor can we be seduced to such disorder 
by the curious device of reviving a purely 
theological definition—honourable enough 
in its proper time and place—the ‘‘ Unitar- 
ianism ’’ of the early last century, and its 
descendant—and of endeavouring to per- 
petuate that name in order to make it easier 
to rake in less independent thinkers ; — 
taking as it has been pointed out—and 
practised at Rome (under the cunning 
veil of the most unchristian organisation 
in the world)—a statue of Jupiter, and 
offermg it to the people as Saint Peter, 
to the woeful confusion in a great many 
persons’ minds between the Killing Letter 
and the Life-giving Spirit. Nor are we 
to be led in the harness of an elaborate 
deubled meaning put upon that time- 
honoured name. We want to hear (as 
Jesus himself said) NOT THE WORDS OF 
THE SPEAKER BUT THE WORDS OF THE 
FATHER THAT HAS SENT HIM! 

We do want a genuine humility, a more 
truly faithful, hopeful, and really loving 
Word than that of WE and OUR, as they 
shout around. 

We want to pass by the Images of 
Christian Faith, Hope, and Love which are 
put forward by a double minded ‘‘ Unitar- 
ism,’’ and to leave behind any so-called 
** Unitarian ’’ Church, in order directly 
to worship Our Father in His own temple 
not made with hands, and, there and out- 
side, continually, to love and follow our 
Lord, and love and live and speak as His 
disciples saw and heard Him do. A 
** Unitarian Church’’ is by no means the 
Meeting House or Chapel in which our 
pious ancestors loved to meet for ‘‘ the 
worship of God’’ in certain Faith, in 
assured Hope, and in Christian Love. 

There is no comparison between so-called 
** Unitarian Church ’’ or 


** Churches 7’ 
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and the Freedom and Openness of meek 
Brotherhood, worshipping in Spirit and 
in Truth, together or alone, and spending 
itself, body and soul, in pouring out to any 
and every neighbour, day and night, and 
everywhere, on every opportunity it can 
find or make, the very personal faith, hope, 
and love in which our Master lived and 
spent himself, and died upon the cross. It 
is the same that has kept alive amongst men 
and women and children to this day His 
own Personal Christianity of seli-forgetting 
Life and Love, underneath and in spite of 
all the claims and the controversies and the 
malice and persecutions of Orthodoxies, 
of Priests, of Theologians, of Popes of all 
kinds, and of Clericals and Inquisitors, and 
of perpetual Talkers, every one of whom 
all, continuously, pretends to and professes 
an exclusive loyalty and a self-satisfied 
pharisaic segregation (which are not 
Christian, nor Religious)—and that, in 
the face of a Divine Catholicity such as 
neither Rome, nor Canterbury, nor— 
Essex Street, in any true sense, compre- 
hend. 

We well know, from much and minute 
experience, and profound sympathy, how 
simple and faithful is the devotion of 
Spirit to Spirit in the Ministry of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, amongst 
unaffected, self-forgetting Roman or Angli- 
can priests or people, Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, or Friends. 

Do WE and OUR ever preach that same 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour ? with 
heart and soul and voice ? 

We profoundly respect and admire 
the personal dedication of all (and es- 
pecially the personal dedication and 
outpouring of the true, enlisted per- 
sonal soldiers of the Salvation Army) 
and we now again, for our great company 
of Brothers and Sisters, deliberately repeat 
our entreaty to every Neighbour and 
Friend, and every one of their Asscciations 
and conferences, and to every minister 
and every one of all: to cast aside, once 
for all, all doctrinal array and ‘‘ Church ”’ 
talk, and all flags and all drums and 
baggage wagons, and humbly and perse- 
veringly to seek the strait gate and the 
narrow way of personal dedication that 
‘‘Jeadeth unto Life.’? Let us all and 
every, each one of us strive and live from 
day to day a new life of his own in a real 
Holy Communion in Christian perseverance 
and goodness, self-lost in the Kingdom cf 
God within us, in the meekest recognition 
of His eternal power and glory—true— 
meek—self-lost—Ministers of the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour. Blessed be His 
name ! 

“* So is the Resurrection of the dead :— 
it is sown a natural body ; i ws raised a 
Spiritual body. There is a natural body 
and there is a Spiritual body. . . : There- 
fore beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work 
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of the Lord. Your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord!” 
For some of Open Brotherhood 
(to comply with your rule, I give my name), 
R. D. DARBISHIRE. 
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to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue result of the first week of the 
General Election is overwhelming. With 
‘the marked exception of Birmingham, it 
is a tremendous sweep of the boroughs 
for Liberalism, and we must rejoice 
especially that at last the voice of the 
Liberals of London will be heard effec- 
tively in Parliament as well as in the 
County Council. We have noted with 
the utmost satisfaction the return of such 
men as Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Sir William 
Collins, and Mr. C. F.G. Masterman, because 
of their profound sympathy with the needs 
of the people, and their close touch with 
the needs of London life. 


Tue first number of The Tribune, the 
new London penny daily, appeared on 
‘Monday, and contained a letter from the 
Prime Minister to Mr. Franklin Thomasson, 
the governing proprietor, expressing hearti- 
est good wishes for the success of the paper, 
and adding :—‘‘ We all of us are deeply 
indebted to you for the great public spirit 
you have shown in coming forward to 
undertake such an_ enterprise. It is 
launched at an auspicious moment, and 
‘I do not doubt that the:cause of Liberalism 
‘and Progress will find in the columns of 
The Tribune a new source of strength and 
inspiration.”’ 

Tux first number of The Tribune con- 
tained also a letter from Count Lamsdorff, 
communicating a special message from 
the Tsar, in answer to an address from 
the Editor, and announcing ‘‘ That his 
Majesty’s Government intends very shortly 
‘to present to various countries for their 
consideration a draft programme for the 
Second Peace Conference, to be convoked 
by his Majesty’s initiative, thus actually 
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confirming the unchangeable sympathy of 
his Imperial Majesty for those principles 
which formed the basis of the first Con- 
ference.”’ Jf only the Tsar could find 
the way to peace in his own distracted 
realm! But The Tribune, which will be a 
staunch and persistent supporter of the 
cause of International Peace, rejoices in 
the receipt of his message, and its con- 
cluding profession of faith. 

WE have read with feelings of warmest 
cordiality and sympathy the letter ad- 
dressed by forty-one leading representatives 
of German science, art, and literature to a 
body of Englishmen, who, with Lord 
Avebury at their head, represent the 
same forces in the spiritual life of the 
English nation. The aim of the German 
letter, so fully reciprocated in the English 
reply, is to clear away the fog of mutual 
suspicion and prejudice which has been 
existent among both peoples, and which 
has been utilised from time to time by the 
Press of the two countries, in order, under 
the guise of a fervent patriotism, to 
arouse the war spirit to a dangerous 
pitch of excitement. ‘‘ We can state,”’ 
say the writers, ‘‘ that none of us, though 
living in widely distant parts of Germany, 
and moving in different spheres of Ger- 
man society and party life, has ever heard 
an attack on England seriously discussed 
or approved of by any man or section of 
of the German public worth noticing.” 


Tis Assurance is supported by the 
signatures of men, many of whom possess 
an international reputation, and among 
them, to mention only some of those 


best known in this country, Joseph 
Joachim, Gerhard MHauptman,; Adolf 
Harnack, Richard Strauss, Brentano, 


Eucken, Haeckel, and Wundt. The letter 
continues: “The wish to be on truly 
friendly terms with England and English- 
men is general in Germany. Every 
cultivated German knows and venerates 
ties that bind together both nations. To 
no other modern country does German 
civilisation owe so much as to England 
through Shakespeare; and England has, 
from the times of Luther and Holbein 
to those of Handel and Goethe, found in 
Germany a source of pure spiritual and 
artistic mspiration. We believe that on 
the continuance of this intimacy between 
both countries depend to a great extent 
the future and fulness. of European 
civilisation.”” One sentence from the 
English reply must suffice, and does 
suffice, to express our strong conviction: 
“A war between the two Powers would 
be a world calamity, for which no victory 
could compensate either nation.” 


[ONE PENNY. 


We in this country hold truly friendly 
sentiments towards our German fellow 
members of that future ,world-society 
which is slowly and with such difficulty 
even now fashioning itself. The same 
sentiment exists in Germany. Why, then, 
need wefear ? Why does suspicion con- 
tinue to reign? For many in England 
do think that Germany would willingly 
pick a quarrel; And in German society 
there exists a widespread dread of Eng- 
lish intentions and the English sea 
power, a fearthat we certainly can, and 
probably intend to, fight a fight, of which 
the inevitable outcome would be the 
destruction of what has been created 
with infinite strife, the one self-conscious 
German nationality. Men of Thuringia, 
of Saxony, of Prussia find themselves as 
something greater—for the German is to 
them a more eloquent thought than the 
mere Thuringian. England does not hate, 
does not threaten the higher spiritual 
destiny of the German peoples. We must 
rely chiefly on increased intercourse, the 
interchange of visits, the reception of 
corporate bodies, and such means of more 
intimate knowledge, to dispel mistrust 
and cement a mutual- loyalty of friend- 
ship: It is as a step in this direction that 
we so heartily applaud these letters 
between the intellectual leaders of the 
thought of two kindred nations. . 


THERE is one thing not mentioned in 
these letters, and yet one which lies at 
the back of all thoughts, certainly 
in Germany, and largely also in 
Kngland. Our spiritual achievements are 
the finer for being shared with our 
fellows. Unfortunately this is not so, or 
is not yet seen to be so in the case of 
those material things which engage the 
minds of the men of the market. The 
German, ever the lover of peace, ever 
the friend of many Englishmen, the 
German says to the Englishman: “‘ Yes, 
but the commercial competition, this 
concurrence, this strife, this war of bills 
and invoices goes on, and its progress 
threatens the ideals we more and more 
clearly, more and more passionately 
reverence.’ Here, then, lies the kernel of 
the modern international problem, as of 
the modern social problem within the 
separate frontiers. To organise industry, 
and therewith to conduct international 
commerce in such a way that industry 
and commerce shall simply and adequately 
subserve the highest ideals of modern 
wisdom and modern culture, which them- 
selves turn more and more yearningly to 
the unchanging Justice of which they are 
the handmaidens. So deep into the 
heart of social philosophy stretch the 
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thoughts set vibrating in the messages 
teachers of 


exchanged between the 
Germany and the teachers of England. 


Tue Bishop of Hereford, in a column 
in Monday’s 
Tribune, expresses the hope that in the 
better days in front of us the Church of 
England may go forward in closer sym- 
pathy than hitherto with all popular 
aspirations, and growing in strength and 
power for all good influence, because more 
deeply rooted in the heart and the affections 
And he rejoiced in the 
spirit and aspirations, which he noted as a 
most hopeful sign, in some of the younger 
‘* Their devotion to the poor and 
their enthusiasm for the moral and spiritual 
well-being of the masses are drawing them 
with a true instinct to their side in all 


on ‘‘ Church and People,’’ 


of the people. 


clergy. 


matters of social and political reform. 
If the Church of England is in the future 
to be not merely in name but in reality the 


National Church, it must retain or recover 


the allegiance of the masses, the sympathy 


and the grateful and willing adherence of 


the working multitudes that constitute 
the main force of the English democracy.”’ 


To this utterance of the Bishop of 
Hereford’s we may add the specific de- 
claration of the Church of England Liberal 
and Progressive Union, of which Lord 
Beauchamp is chairman. Referring to the 
crisis of the General Election, in which so 
many questions of distinctly moral issue 
are involved, the declaration says :—‘‘ The 
Education Act has conferred the minimum 
of benefit on the Church, while causing the 
maximum of irritation to Nonconformists. 
It has increased rather than diminished 
the unfairness existing in the large number 
of districts that are served by a single 
school, where the public can exercise no 
control over the majority of the managers 
or over the appointment of the teachers. 
With regard to the Licensing Act, it has to 
be remembered that the great majority 
of our Bishops were in favour of a ‘ Time 


Limit,’ and of the restoration to the magis-_ 


trates of their original and time-honoured 
authority. .It is hoped that the Church 
will give its adhesion, on this great moral 
and social question, to those who will 
support the public control of the traffic 
in mtoxicants. Freedom of trade is 
essential to the purity of public life, and 
to the maintenance of a high standard of 
political morality. Nor can it be supposed 
that any’ Jartificial fostering of. certain 
favoured industries will ever result in 
lasting benefit to the community. A 
great wrong has been committed in South 
Africa by the introduction of indentured 
Chinese labour under circumstances in- 
volving all the essentials of slavery.- The 
remedy for this wrong should surely be 
found in the free expression of sound 
Colonial feeling; and the dignity, value, 
and freedom of labour, at home and else- 
where, are principles to be maintained at 
all times and at any cost. We appeal to our 
fellow Churchmen to give these subjects 
their most earnest consideration, and to 
support those men who are pledged to put 
these principles into practice.”’ 


Tue Moral Instruction League has 
addressed a series of questions to all the 
Liberal and Labour candidates. Of 127 
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candidates who have replied, 110 (83 
Liberal, 27 Labour) have expressed them- 
selves definitely in favour of the introduc- 
tion of systematic non-theological moral 
instruction (systematic instruction in per- 
sonal and civic duties as part of the secular 
curriculum) into all State supported 
schools. They have also pledged them- 
selves to use their influence, if elected, to 
secure the introduction into the Code of 
Regulations for Day Schools of such 
instruction as a compulsory subject. 
Further, 68 candidates (40 Liberal, 28 
Labour) declare themselves definitely in 
favour of a system of purely secular 
education (including systematic non- 
theological moral instruction) in all State- 
supported schools. 97 candidates declare 
against the right of entry of religious 
bodies into schools for the purpose of 
giving denominational theological instruc- 
tion during school hours or at the public 
expense. 

TwENTY-stx education authorities (in- 
cluding 6 county education authorities) 
representing over 3,000 schools, have 
already provision, or have decided to 
make provision, for systematic non-theo- 
logical moral instruction in their schools. 
The Graduated Syllabus of Moral Instruc- 
tion and Training in Citizenship issued by 
the League has been adopted with slight 
modifications by the Surrey, West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Cheshire, and other educa- 
tion authorities. 


Tue Co-operative Holidays Association 
reports that 8,400 people took their holi- 
days at the various centres last year, an 
increase of 667 over the previous year. The 
finances were satisfactory, and allowed 
of votes of £25 to the National Trust for 
the purchase of Gowbarrow Park and £70 
to. the children’s holiday fund. It was 
decided at the annual conference early in 
January that a centre convenient for 
London people should be established. A 
delightful spot on the North Downs of 
Kent is proposed, from which Penshurst, 
Tunbridge Wells, Sevenoaks, Addington, 
and other beautiful and historically in- 


| teresting places can be visited, and excur- 


sions may also be made to London. This 
centre may be worked in connection with 
another on the South Coast. As in other 
years, holidays may be taken in Switzer- 
land, and a new centre is contemplated 
among the hills and forests of the Hifel 
district in. Germany. 

Avr the annual conference Mr. J. R. 
Barlow, one of the most steadfast friends 
of the Holidays Association, spoke of the 
dangers of humbler and simpler folks being 
crowded out of the centres, and pleaded 
for the good old traditions of simplicity and 
naturalness alike in dress and amusements. 
The experiment in the Vale of Newlands, 
in the. Lake District, where an old 
factory has been furnished as a holiday 
home, has been very satisfactory. There 
the guests do part of their own work, the 
excursions are nearly all on foot, and plain 
living and high thinking are cultivated in 
the district where memories of Words- 
worth and Ruskin abound. 


Proressor B, NatH Sern, of Calcutta, 
preached at Wandsworth last Sunday 
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morning, on “The Religious Ideals of 
India,” the service being conducted by 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. To-morrow 
(Sunday) Professor Sen is to preach in 
Manchester College Chapel at Oxford. 


WEDNESDAY was the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. Born at Boston Mass., Jan. 
17, 1706, he settled as a young man at 
Philadelphia, and-made his way there as 
a printer, publisher, and author. Dis- 
tinguished as a man of science, especially 
for his discoveries in electricity, honoured 
as a public man, he fulfilled more than 
one political mission to the old country, 
and was one of the five authors of the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
After that he represented his country 
with great distinction as a simple demo- 
crat at the Court of France, and having 
returned to America, died in 1790, in his 
eighty-fifth year. He is a great example 
of the strength of personal character and 
practical good sense. 


THe late Miss Caroline Richmond, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, who passed 
away on November 8th, 1905, in her 
65th year, from sudden heart failure, 
in the state of Colorado, was an 
ardent Unitarian, and a very generous 
benefactor during her lifetime to many 
religious, educational and other institu- 
tions, both for white and coloured people. 
To the American Unitarian Association — 
she left a legacy of over £3,700. She had 
been several times in this country and was 
well known to not a few of our people. In 
Hungary her name will be remembered with 
special gratitude, for it was to her enthusi- 
astic interest that her mother’s gift of 
£1,000 was due, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Anna Richmond professorship 
at Koloszvar. To this her brother added 
later a further gift of £1,000, in memory of 
their parents. Miss Richmond had always 
very delicate health, but an indomitable 
spirit. In her home at Providence she 
exercised a very gracious hospitality. She 
was a descendant of the Priscilla who 
went over in the Mayflower in 1620, 
whose story in connection with John ~ 
Alden Longfellow has immortalised. — 


q 
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CaMBRIDGE.—The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
have made the following arrangements for 
preachers at Cambridge during the spring 
term :—Jan. 21, Rev. J. Estlin-Carpenter, _ 
M.A.; Jan. 28, Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, 
M-A.;  Feb..4, Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. ; 
Feb. 11, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A.; Feb. 18, 
Rey. F. K. Freeston ; Feb. 25, Rev. Joseph | 
Wood; March 4, Rev. W. J. Jupp; 
March 11, Rev. J. Worsley Austin, M.A, 
Mr. L. B. Booth, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is the hon. secretary, and he will be 
glad to hear of any undergraduates, men 
or women, known to be at Cambridge, and 
likely to be interested in the services. The 
services are held on Sunday mornings at 
11.30 at 10, Kmmanuel-street. 

Tue January Cornhill has the first three 
chapters of anew story by Stanley Weyman 
opening in 1831, in the midst of the excite- 
ment of the Reform struggle. ‘‘ Chippings’’ 
is the title, and Lord Brougham is one of 
the chief characters. 
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EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 
TII.—Reticion anv Its RELATIons. 

Ir may be stated that all of Eucken’s 
books have been the clearing of the ground 
for his last great work, ‘‘ Der Wahrheitsge- 
halt der Religion ’’ (first edition 1901, 
second edition 1905). Probably the best 
way to understand his system of philosophy 
is to take the books in the order of their 
appearance, for in this manner an insight 
may be obtained into the gradual de- 
velopment of the system in the author’s 
own mind, thus making his personality 
clearer to us than by reading his works at 
random. In the above-mentioned work 
the author reaches a higher religious level 
than in any of the previous works. In 
fact, the work may be named a Theology 
as well as a Philosophy of Religion. 

Religion with Eucken means the gaining 
of a new self—a self which is never to cease 
to grow. This self is to be possessed by 
man through the freeing of the life from 
the ‘‘small I,’’ and it must always be 
looked upon as something quite other than 
a particular subjective self. The spiritual 
self belongs to the very nature of things ; 
it is the culmination of the process of the 
world-life. This quality of the spiritual 
self is universal, 2.e., its substance is in the 
Cosmos. It depends, therefore, upon the 
wholeness of things, and recognises its 
dependence, for it 1s in the recognition of 
this dependence that it finds a guarantee for 
the meaning of the world. That aspect of 
the self is necessary in order to escape from 
the perpetual flux of appearances. But 
this relationship of the self has to become 
ever clearer, and this it can become only in 
the degree that it struggles against appear- 
ances and links itself to meanings and ideals. 
By taking the wholeness of things into 
account, the cleft between thought and 
existence is overcome. What its potencies 
may mean can not become clear to this 
spiritual self by the outward aspect of any 
knowledge or speculation, but by coming 
into contact with the life of society around 
itself. It is in society that the self has to 
realise itself. It is in society that the self 
receives its problems, and it is through the 
taking up of these problems, through trans- 
forming them and approximately solving 
them that it gains its content, for thus 
alone can the deepest meaning of things be 
experienced by the spirit of man. Thus 
life gains an ever-new content; it passes 
from negations to affirmations because it 
has been driven to such a position by its 
own demands. Itis evident that in all this 
there is something quite different in nature 
from the natural process, for the power 
which drives forth the idea is quite other 
than, quite contrary to, the ordinary natural 
process. When the spiritual life becomes 
conscious of its relationship with the 
world-life it takes upon itself the burdens 
that are presented to it, and sees the mean- 
ing of its own development in front. Life 
becomes now a ground to be travelled, a 
problem to be solved, a rest not to be gained 
until after the exertion of the whole spirit. 


The more this is done the more does it 


seem opposed to the empirical existence 
which is within and without the spirit. 
The possession is conceived to be that of a 
new world—possessed, yea, evermore to 
be explored. So it is a new world and an 
over-world at the same time. In this 
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world, discovered by the spiritual self 
through many struggles, dwells all that is 
perfect, and it is in this that the spiritual 
life finds its sufficient cause as well as its 
sufficient end. EHucken insists that unless 
this over-world exists the spiritual life, in 
so far as its wholeness and strength are 
concerned, falls into pieces and becomes a 
mere illusion. Whoever wishes to held to 
the reality of the spiritual life in the midst 
of the storms that blow upon it must be- 
come convinced of the fact that in that life 
an independent reality is enclosed, which 
is a quality of the over-world and which 
creates the over-man. When this is ad- 
mitted and acted upon, although there will 
be as yet much that is dark, there is enough 
light to cast a hope in the very depth of the 
human spirit that the struggle is a dire 
necessity, because it signifies not only a 
struggle from a lower point to a higher one, 
but from one world to another. 

Here religion differs from philosophy. 
As Eucken himself states: ‘‘ Religion 
holds up visibly to us a large world-wide 
fact—the opening of love and grace, the 
living presence of the Kingdom of God ; 
whilst philosophy begins with the general 
outlines of reality and can penetrate only 
gradually to the point where the facts of 
religion become a necessity for its own 
endeavours.’ To religion belongs the 
reality of this new world—a world superior 
to that of direct and immediate existence. 
To our author there is no real religion pos- 
sible without recognising and experiencing 
this. ‘‘ A denial of this is for religion a 
refuge of ‘ halfness’ and obscurity, and is 
a wretched contradiction in itself.’” But 
the belief in the mere existence of some 
higher Being is far from giving us a religion. 
‘“The Epicureans admitted willingly the 
existence of divine beings, and yet at the 
same time denied all religion because they 
denied to these beings any relations with 
humanity. To religion belongs not only 
the existence of a higher world, but also the 
opening up for us of its living presence 
for salvation from our sins and needs, and 
for the obtaining of a new being.’’ The 
only real God is he who works in our own 
immediate circle. He is not an object to 
be gazed at, but a power to be used for the 
transformation of life. A recognition of 
his transcendence without his immanence 
is of very little value for man. 


Here arises the all important problem 
of religion—the proof of the living presence 
of a higher world in our own circle. We are 
familiar enough with the old method of at- 
tempting to prove the existence of God 
from the starting-point of the physical 
universe. This method has not quite died 
out even in our own day. Ii religion is to 
obtain a foundation which is unshakable, 
this method of proof will have to be given 
up. It is astonishing how prevalent such 
a method is in our midst. Eucken em- 
phasises this need of change, for no method 
which attempts to prove the existence of 
God by the reason, order, and adaptation 
to ends found in the physical universe, or 
by an analogy of the workings of the 
human body or mind, can stand the light 
of science. All such proofs are artificial, 
a refined form of realism, and consist 
simply in projecting by analogy to the 
universe our own mental conceptions. 
Such proofs are also fleeting in their nature, 
because mental conceptions concerning the 
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physical universe vary from generation to 
generation. They also belong to the lower 
side of the truth of things, and so leave 
out of account the higher truths which 
exist and are effective in the human spirit, 
and which have no counterpart in 
the physical world and its behaviour. 
The counterpart of the higher truths 
is not in what is physical, is not in 
what is below themselves, but in that 
which is above themselves—in the ideal. 
It must then be admitted freely that science 
from its objective aspect offers no clue to 
the existence or efficacy of the divine, and 
that it has become amongst the leaders of 
thought a superstition to attempt to build 
religion on the unfilled clefts of natural 
science. The history of evolution shows us 
clearly that the clefts are being gradually 
filled, with the result—the sad result—that 
a religion founded on such traditional 
proofs has to shift perpetually its ground 
to the next unoccupying point, and that 
point in its turn it will have to flee from. 
Science itself is not concerned with the 
province of religion ; far lessis an archaic or 
pseudo science concerned with it. We are 
not warranted in holding that such and such 
things are produced by nature out of itself, 
and other things produced by some superior 
power. If we hold to such theories we can 
find no more than an external God, who is 
little better than no God, and we have to 
create artificial breaks in the behaviour 
of the physical universe in order to possess 
such a weak religion at all. 

Eucken states that we have to take our 
stand on the fact that the world of natural 
science does not signify the whole and final 
reality. This work of science is the work 
of mental activity, and is real in that sense 
as far as it goes, but it does not go and does 
not profess to go far enough. It goes some 
way on the road to reality; this science 
has been built up through the strength of 
the mind of man. In our investigation 
after reality we are therefore to proceed 
not from the world toman, but from man to 
the world. The centre of gravity must be 
shifted from the object to the subject; it 
has in science to be shifted from the objects 
of sense to the mind and strength which 
give meaning to these. Here is seen the 
overpowering influence of Kant—of em- 
phasising the inward aspect of things in all 
the dealings of the human mind with 
physical objects. 

So the conclusion is established beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that in science 
itself there is a More than sensuous nature. 
This More is something over against 
nature, 7.e. it is the existence and reality of 
an inward life. This inward life is a uni- 
versal thing, at least in so far as it is the 
possession of all who know the meaning of 
sensuous things. Upon this ground, out 
of the power of this mental activity 
which knows, which is aware of things, 
have arisen science and art, right and 
morality, state and humanity, love and 
life and work. Even on this ground of 
dealing with sensuous objects and human 
relations there has grown ‘a new idea of 
personality and a new spiritual centre of 
existence. Even on this mental level 
there is the breaking forth of a new world 
over against the mere subjective desires 
of the individual. That this is true may 
be seen from the characteristic taking up 
of the struggle against-what Eucken calls 
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the ‘‘ small human,’’ for the emancipatoin 
of mental and spiritual work from the 
private interests and opinions of the bare 
individual. That scientists themselves 
have ignored these great results of their 
work and have emphasised only the ex- 
ternal sensuous side is to be deplored. 
But the work and the results are there, 
and constitute a proof that the spirit of 
man on any level of work shows the pres- 
ence of a life and an activity which are 
quite other than the bare objects of sense. 
This life and activity are not a mere More 
of nature, but the beginning of a new order 
of things, the breaking forth of a new kind 
of reality in so far that it shows that the 
mental life is not a something. dependent 
or lying by the side of the mere natural 
process either of the individual or of nature. 
Although the complete reality is not 
enclosed on this level, yet it has become 
the standard of all the work of culture, 
and, however much it is forgotten, it is 
only out of this standard that the work of 
natural science can originate and continue. 
We must therefore, according to Eucken, 
come to the conclusion that the world is 
more than nature, and that man is not 
the mere product of nature, but the 
possessor of a life which gives meaning to 
nature. 

When we turn from nature to history a 
similar conclusion must be arrived at. In 
connection with the work of history in the 
development of religion much will have 
to be altered. The Christian conception 
of history will have to be changed. That 
conception shows the relationship of God 
and man as having happened but once in 
the history of the world, and this concep- 
tion is supposed to be a break in history 
itself, to be something lifted out of all 
human relations and activities. The force 
in connection with the movement of things 
is conceived in this manner, in the main as 
something which was not in human nature 
and its capacities, or in the transformation 
of existing things, but in the supernatural 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God. All 
that happened was supposed to be linked 
in an entirely new manner to the will of a 
personal God, and man was bound in a 
decree out of which he himself was power- 
less to escape; e.g., in the Christian con- 
ception we get an account of the Creation 
and the Fall, of salvation and the day of 
judgment, and the world-history becomes a 
great connecting drama, which, through 
innumerable catastrophes and_ failures, 
brings about at a single stroke the final 
conquest of the good. In this manner our 
position to the whole of things has been 
determined, and nothing new can be 
brought about. This view, as Eucken 
points out, cannot be held to-day, and the 
sooner we see that the better for us. The 
main conception to-day is that of the 
becoming of things, and the Christian era 
shows but a fragment of this becoming. 
In Christianity itself there is much which 
belonged to its particular age, and which 
cannot be transplanted to the soil of another 
age. The dogmas which are entwined 
around the Christian religion belong to 
days of long ago, to modes of thought and 
expression which are largely non-Christian, 
and which have ceased to have meaning 
and power in our day. Such notions have 
led many people throughout the ages to 
conclude that man is hemmed within a 


chain of causation and is incapable of 
liberating himself. But is this true ? 
Eucken states that it cannot be true. When 
history is read and its deeper current 
becomes visible, there appears a power 
which is superior to the natural causality 
of things, and this power has come about 
through human activity. It is a power 
which has worked against the fleetingness 
and shallowness of appearances. Such a 
fact as the expression and manifestation of 
such a power could not happen without 
holding forth the distinction between 
essential and non-essential. This power 
has deepened and changed the first ordinary 
impressions of things, and all this could not 
happen without the work of the human 
spirit, which is greater than the ordinary 
human formation of things. The things 
of history are taken up by the spirit of man, 
and ire carried forward and upward to 
higher issues by the activity of that spirit, 
so that religion is not a fleeing from the 
present into the past, but the creation of 
an ever-wider present—a present of the 
spiritual life over against the present of 
tradition or the thought of the present of 
the bare moment; and this spiritual life 
brings into existence a kingdom of the 
spirit in the midst of time. Thus there 
arises within history—within the ordinary 
current of events—an _ over-historical 
reality, and through all the struggles and 
transformations of time there opens out to 
man an eternal truth, and through this 
all our relationships with history are 
changed. The current of the becoming of 
things is now viewed as not running un- 
broken, but with the entrance of the 
spiritual life, which life is universal and not 
merely personal and subjective, a new 
order of things perpetually takes place. A 
dualism has here again taken place between 
the bare historical process and the spiritual 
life, for thus alone the life gains its uni- 
versality and its ethical character. Great 
ends open up in front of man; great prob- 
lems and possibilities surround him on all 
hands; the conviction is borne upon him 
that the spiritual life is founded in an 
eternal truth, for this conviction gives the 
reason of his existence and the goal of his 
destiny. Thus it is by the activity of 
the spiritual life that the stream of history 
can be made to run in ever-deeper channels. 
In order to do this it is neither the carrying 
of traditional intellectual elements of the 
past nor even the clearness of mental con- 
ceptions alone that will help us, but an 
energetic self-deepening of our own inmost 
nature and activity. This is the essence 
of Christianity as held by Eucken, and as 
we shall see in the last article on Eucken 
and his relation to Christianity, he 
conceives of Christianity as the absolute 
and final religion. 

If we look at Eucken’s system in its 
relation to psychology, the same truth of 
the superiority of the spiritual life over the 
mental processes of that life is seen. The 
account which psychology gives of us is too 
small; it cannot lift man out of his own 
small self. Our self has a world-character, 
or else it could not bind together the im- 
pressions which it receives into a totality 
and give them meaning. When we pass 
from psychology to the recognition of the 
world-life of the self, there appears the 
possibility and the necessity of a turning 
to religion; there appears the possibility 


and the certainty of a new order of things. 
In this way, as. Eucken states, ‘‘ Religion 
alone assures the spiritual life of its indis- 
pensable independence and _ superiority 
over against the nearest existence, and only 
with the help of religion is genuine spirit- 
uality able to close itself firmly together 
and take up an energetic struggle against all 
‘halfness ’ and all the sham which cling to 
the average life of humanity.’’ How this 
culmination of the spiritual life is to be 
reached we hope to show in the final 
article. W. Tupor Jonus. 


MR. ARMSTRONG’S SERMONS.* 

RatTHeR more than a third of this 
memorial volume is occupied by Mr. 
George Armstrong’s Memoir of his father 
and Mr. Wicksteed’s Introductory Letter. 
To these we referred in a first notice of 
the book a fortnight ago. We now turn 
to the Sermons. 

There are sixteen sermons, and after 
these a further nineteen pages of extracts 
from other sermons. Mrs. Armstrong has 
been responsible for the selection, and has 
endeavoured to make them as_represen- 
tative as possible of the various aspects 
of her husband’s maturer teaching. The 
sermons all belong to his Liverpool ministry 
with the exception of one on the Lord’s 
Supper, preached at Nottingham in 
October, 1881, rather more than two 
years before his removal to Liverpool. 
Their quality is well described in the 
Memoir, where, after a reference to the 
contrast, architecturally, between the 
two churches of Hope-street, Liverpool, 
and the High-pavement, Nottingham, it 
is added :— ; 

‘* Some of his hearers traced a difference 
in his preaching corresponding with the 
difference in the buildings, in a certain 
mellowing and deepening of his religious 
teaching during his later ministry in 
contrast with that of his younger days. 
The gospel of an all-conquering love 
seemed more and more to overshadow and 
supersede the old gospel of the warfare 
of the spirit. One who had heard him 
many a time before and after his migration 
to Liverpool said that at Nottingham 
he preached Paul, but at Liverpool, Christ. 
He was a fighter to the end, but as the years 
went by, he came to regard love more and 
more as the supreme power for the up- 
lifting of the world, and to care less and 
less for the sword of controversy.’’ 

No one is likely to grudge the space given 
to the Memoir in this volume, but if any 
should wish that there had been room for 
more sermons, it should be remembered 
that at least a hundred of Mr. Armstrong’s 
sermons have been already published. 
The four volumes of the Liverpool Pulpit, 
which he edited with the present Dean 
of Ely and the Rev. C. F. Aked (in the 
fourth year, with the Rev. Robert Veitch 
in the Dean’s place), 1892-5, contain 
twenty of his sermons, and in the monthly 
issue of his own Sermons for the Day, con- 
tinued during the years 1896-8 and 
1902-5, there were about eighty more. 
And there were several special sermons 
separately published :—The annual sermon 
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of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in 1880, on ‘‘ The Desolation of 
_Jerusalem,’’; the sermon at the second 
meeting of the National Conference in 
1885, at Birmingham, on ‘‘ A Church Free 
and Catholic’’ ; the Provincial Assembly 
sermon at Flowery Field, in 1889, on 
** The Soul’s Converse with God,’’ after- 
wards published in Sermons for the Day 
in 1897. Another sermon, on ‘‘ The 
Sympathy of God,’’ is in the volume pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in 1897, under the title 
‘* Verities of Religion.’’ Thus there is 
-ample store, in addition to the published 
volumes of his lectures, for those who 
want to follow out the lines of his pulpit 
teaching; but the sixteen sermons in 
this last volume will stand as an admirable 
presentment of the main features of his 
positive religious teaching, and we like to 
think that they will be very widely read. 
They should be welcomed especially by 
_those who value ‘‘ God and the Soul,”’ 
as offering invaluable illustrations of 
present-day religious experience, with 
which that ‘‘ Essay towards Fundamental 
Religion ’’ is concerned. 
These sermons are printed exactly as 
they were used in the regular course of 
Mr. Armstrong’s ministry. Thus, the last 
sermon, on ‘‘ God made not Death,’’ was 
preached on Hospital Sunday, and there is 
reference to the collection. In the sermon 
on ‘‘ The Mystery of Grief,’’ the occasion 
is distinctly marked : ‘‘ We have suffered 
so much sorrow this past week, there are 
so many among us that ‘ go mourning,’ 
whether for the aged who has laid down 
earthly life in the ripeness of many*years, 
‘or for the friend and brother taken away 
from us in mid-career, to so very large a 
proportion of our ranks one or other of 
these events has come as a grief,’ &c. 
And in the sermon on ‘‘ The Poles of 
Christian Character,’ an illustration from 
the well-known picture, ‘‘ Diana or 
Christ ?’’ is introduced with these words : 
‘* We look on that great canvas which I 
have on other occasions described to you,” 
&c. They are not long sermons. They 
would fill on an average only about four 
and a half columns of this journal, whereas 
a sermon of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s would 
fill at least six columns, and often a good 
‘deal more, and Dr. Martineau’s and Mr. 
Thom’s sermons would average about six 
and a half columns. Mr. Armstrong was 
not a rapid speaker. One remembers his 
great platform gift of saymg in a few 
weighty words exactly what had to be said ; 
and the sermons make much the same 
impression of clear, forcible and measured 
utterance. 
The first of the sermons is on ‘‘ The 
Theism of Nature,’’ preached in August, 
' 1890, after a holiday in Norway. It 
contains a series of vivid pictures of the 
beauty and grandeur of that wonderful 
country, and an expression, such as was 
habitual with Mr. Armstrong, of his deep 
sense of the revealing power of the beauty 
and sublimity of Nature. The first scene 
he pictures is from the southern point of 
the long arm of the Hardanger Fiord at 
‘Odde. He describes the great stretch of 
the waters and the encircling hills at sunset ; 
and quoting the complaint of some tourist 
that the mountains want boldness of out- 
‘line, goes on :— 


‘* Yes, just here there are no terrific 
precipices or cloud-cleaving peaks, only 
slopes from cloud to fiord of various angles, 
line behind line, and curve behind curve. 
Yet is there a very miracle dominating 
those curves and lines, for they also are 
marshalled into a harmony and unity such 
as no architect has ever given to palace 
or cathedral. So that the whole vast 
landscape, with the sunset bloom resting 
on it everywhere, is a sweet and mighty 
music, ravishing the soul with the burden of 
its chant. Alone with the mountains 
andthe waters, and the skies? Nay, not 
alone! Less alone a thousand-fold than 
in the clattering hotel or in the streets of 
the huge cities at home, this Liverpool and 
that London, of which Norwegians speak 
with incredulous awe. Less alone, there 
in the still solitude, than on any other 
spot of earth. For never with such en- 
chanted voice on any other spot of earth 
did all the elements seem to murmur, ‘ Our 
God is here. He holds us and He moulds 
us. Our form is from the pressure of His 
hand ; our tents are from the fragrance of 
His breath. Our God is here, and we in 
Him, and He in us, and in thee too while 
thou standest in this temple which we are.’ 

‘* And as one turned amid the gathering 
darkness, and softly stole back to the little 
town, it seemed as though all the problems 
of life, and all the doubts of the restless 
brain, and all the achings of the heart, and 
all the wrongs and sorrows of the myriads 
of men, must be softened and harmonised 
and brought under the holy dominance of 
God for ever, like that wondrous, prophetic 
army of ancient hills, in the light of the 
memory of that marvellous scene ’”’ 
(p. 139). 

Other pictures follow, and then there is a 
closing work of what the human counten- 
ance may reveal of the yet fuller spiritual 
knowledge of the love of God. 

The second sermon, “* Thy Kingdom 

Come,’’ is the only one which had been 
previously published, being in the Liverpool 
Pulpit of September, 1895. It is a power- 
ful appeal for individual faithfulness, and 
confidence that each one can and must 
do his own part for the furtherance of 
righteousness. The same burden, at the 
heart of a true manhood, is in the sermons 
on *‘ What must I Do to be Saved ?”’ 
and ‘*‘ The Domain of Law,’’ and again 
in that on ‘‘ Depression,’’ with its pleading 
for the strenuous doing of duty, and the 
going out from self to live with and for 
others, and not with those who are our 
brethren only, with single-hearted love 
for them, but also with God, our Father, 
doing for His sake, and loving because He 
first loved us. The sermon on ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Grief,’’ again points to that 
perfecting of our life, and the ultimate 
victory over all sorrow, through trust 
in the perfect love of God. 
Following the sermon on the Lord’s 
Supper is one on ‘‘ The Upper Room,”’’ 
preached in May, 1895, after Mr. Armstrong 
had been in Jerusalem. Here again there 
is a striking example of his power of realis- 
ing the scenes of which he speaks :— 

‘“* Yes, the magic city. For even now, 
however squalid Jerusalem is within, 
as seen from the Mount of Olives it can 
never be forgotten. We sat one moonlight 
night half-way up Olivet, gazing across 
the valley at the city. Instead of the 


roar of traffic which would fall on your 
ears of an evening in the outskirts of a 
European city, the one sound breaking 
the silence was the barking of many dogs, 
so characteristic of the East, and the 
barking, too, no doubt of the foxes or the 
jackals prowling on the neighbouring hills. 
But there, before us, across the valley 
on the abruptly rising ground to the west, 
were the square castellated walls of the 
famous city, the mosque of Omar marking 
the splendid plateau levelled of old by 
Solomon, where the Temple once glittered 
in all its stately magnificence. And 
quietly in the moonlight we read the 
story of Gethsemane, of that quiet proces- 
sion of the Master and his friends from 
the upper room to the olive-garden, of the 
drawing apart of the Master for the 
strengthening of prayer, of how those 
three who should have watched with him 
were overcome with sleep, of his pathetic 
reproach, ‘ What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour?’ of the sudden noise 
and bustle of the band who came to seize 
him, of the violent arrest, and the march 
back up the hill into the cruel city. 

‘* Many have asked me whether the visit 
to Palestine was mostly a disillusionment 
or a help to the realisation of the Bible 
scenes. So far as regards that evening on 
the Mount of Olives, and the Sunday morn- 
ing hour on the banks of the Jordan, I can 
truly say that these made the scenes in the 
life of Jesus very real to me—brought them 
before my mental vision with a vividness 
which I can never forget, and which must 
remain as long as I live, very precious 
treasures in the storehouse of my memory ” 
(p. 276). 

There are other of the sermons on which 
we should have been glad to dwell, each 
withits own characteristic touch—‘* Power 
through Repose,’’ ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Self- 
Denial,’’ and ‘‘ Eternal Life.’’? This last 
describes the true nature of that life 
which is gained not as a future reward, 
but in the very act of the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus,Christ, a life the nature of 
which is so profoundly realised in the 
Fourth Gospel. We must not quote any 
more, except one final passage, or we would 
have added here the passage beginning on 
p- 255, on the true knowledge of God, not 
given by the arguments of philosophy but 
by an inward spiritual experience, and the 
conclusion of the sermon, on that ‘‘new 
order of love, and gentleness, and purity, 
and human helpfulness and sympathy and 
humility,’’ revealed to the world in Christ. 

Of the passages from other sermons at 
the end of the book the first is another 
beautiful nature picture of Loch Katrine, 
with some thoughts on ‘‘ God in the 
Beauty of the World.’’ Others are on 
‘* The Unconventional Christ,’’ ‘* Veracity 
in Religion,’’ ‘‘ Father and Child,’’ ‘* The 
Coming of the Kingdom,’ &c. Among 
them is this passage :— 

‘* What astonishes me most, in these 
latter years, is the clearness with which it 
is coming out that in the enunciations of 
the Sermon on the Mount and similar 
utterances of Jesus is to be found the true 
and the only true solution of the great 
social and economical problems which with 
so frowning an aspect confront us to-day. 
It can be shown in detail that every one of 
these dark problems has arisen directly 
from the violation of the principles which 
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Jesus spoke straight out of the treasure of 
his moral and religious consciousness. I 
believe that it can be shown in detail also 
that the restoration of social and economical 
equilibrium depends solely on a new 
realisation of the simple principles of his 
gospel. Economists have decried the mix- 
ing up of Christian ethics with their 
science. It is beginning to appear to-day 
that Christian ethics, and Christian ethics 
only, can restore economy to a_ place 
among the sciences. Jesus, the supreme 
prophet, is the supreme economist as 
well’’ (p. 309). 

And now we turn back once more to the 
portrait at the begmning of the book, and 
to the Memoir which so happily tells of 
this preacher of righteousness and of the 
love of God. His life was the greatest of 
all the sermons. It was a great word of 
manhood that he spoke—of manhood and 
devoted service and enduring love. Many 
whom he helped, and still helps, will have 
been deeply touched by those words near 
the end of Mr. Wicksteed’s letter, referring 
to those *‘ who feel his death as a: challenge 
to them, to live nobly in the strength which 
he confirmed, testifying to the life he gave 
them by strength to hve without him.”’ 
Only it can never be altogether without 
him, whose word has such living power. 


f LIFE AND MATTER.* 

Haecke.’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe ”’ 
has met with criticism from various 
quarters since its publication. The main 
interest that attaches to the recent little 
work of Sir Oliver Lodge arises from the 
fact that it is the reply of one eminent 
scientist to another. In it the author 
gathers into a whole the thoughts on life 
and matter which he has recently, in 
various lectures and articles, been making 
public. 

The details of the criticism of Haeckel 
cannot be entered into here. They all 
converge, however, to a certain point, 
which is fundamental in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
philosophy—namely, that Reality cannot 
be regarded as limited simply ‘‘ to that 
part of existence of which we are now 
aware.’ It is on this point that his basal 
cleavage with Haeckel rests. 

Haeckel has built up a_ philosophical 
system to which he has given the name 
‘*Monism.’’ The universe, in his view, 
represents, in all its varied forms and 
processes, the evolution of one primary 
substance. The evolution of this substance 
discloses a certain fundamental cosmic law 
whose ‘‘ discovery and establishment is 
the greatest intellectual triumph of the 
nineteenth century, in the sense that all 
other known laws of nature are subordinate 
to it.’ To this Haeckel gives the name 
‘* the law of substance,’’ and says that it 
is a combination of the two laws of ‘‘ the 
conservation of matter’’ and ‘‘ the con- 
servation of energy.’ As Sir Oliver 
Lodge points out, Haeckel thus attempts 
to lay the basis of materialistic monism, 
which is a special variety of monism, and far 
from being the only possible form, since 
‘an attempt at monism is common to all 
philosophers.’’ Sir Oliver Lodge’s criti- 
cism of this initial position of Haeckel’s 
consists in showing that, in the light of 

*Tiife and Matter”; A Criticism of Pros 
fessor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.” By 
SAG G Lodge. (Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. 
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recent physical discoveries, matter cannot 
be regarded as an ultimate, permanent 
form of Reality at all. 
and the creation of matter,’’ he writes 


‘<The destruction 


‘‘are well within the range of scientific 


conception, and may be within the realm 
of experimental possibility.’’ 


As regards the theory of the conservation 


of energy, after discussing its true meaning 
and 
serious mistake which ‘pesple are apt to 


limitation, he concludes: ‘‘ The 
make concerning it is to imagine that it 
denies the possibility of guidance, control, 
or directing agency, whereas it has nothing 
to say on these topics.’’ 

These and kindred criticisms lead up to 
the conception of transcendence, which is 
the key to the author’s own position. His 


main contention ts that we are in no way 


entitled to believe that we can explain the 


whole universe in terms of the limited and 
by no means ultimate forms in which its 
reality is at present manifested tous. The 


Real transcends that part of existence of 
which we now know. And so he writes : 


““ The miserable, degraded monism and 


lower pantheism, which limits the term 


‘god’ to that part of existence of which 
we are now aware—sometimes, indeed, to 
a fraction only of that—which limits the 
term ‘mind’ to that of which we are 
ourselves conscious, and the term ‘ matter ’ 
to the dust of the earth and the other 
visible bodies, is a system of thought 
appropriate, perhaps, to a fertile and ener- 
getic portion of the nineteenth century, 


but not hkely to survive as a system of 


perennial truth.’’ 

The latter part of the book is devoted to 
the Problem of Life. The attempt here is, 
as Sir Oliver Lodge himself puts it, ‘‘ to 
confute two errors which are rather 
prevalent—(1) The notion that because 
material energy is constant in quantity, 
therefore its transformations and trans- 
ferences—which admittedly constitute ter- 
restrial activity—are not susceptible of 
guidance or directive control. (2) The 
idea that the specific guiding power which 
we call ‘life’ is one of the forms of 
material energy, so that directly it relin- 
quishes its connection with matter other 
equivalent forms of energy must arise to 
replace it.’’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s position seems largely 
based upon the ideas set forth some thirty 
years ago by the late Mr. James Croll. 
That these are bearing fruit in present- 
day thought is shown by their reappearance 
in two other recently-published works— 
“Life and Energy,’ by Mr. Walter 
Hibbert, and ‘‘ Present-day Rationalism 
Critically Examined,’’ by Professor G. 
Henslow. The contention in alk is the 
same—that the action of force is deter- 
mined by something that is not itself force ; 
that life or mind is not a form of force, but 
a controlling agent, that controls without 
expending force. 

The reasons for the contention are well 
summed up in the present work in the 
author’s reply to the statement of Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, that had been quoted 
against him: ‘‘ Vital force may now be 
regarded as so much force withdrawn from 
the general fund of chemical and physical 
forces,’’ To this Sir Oliver Lodge replies : 
‘* Tf it were true that vital energy turned 
into or was anyhow convertible into in- 
organic energy, if it were true that a dead 


body had more inorganic energy thana 
live one, if it were true that * these in- 
organic energies’ always or ever ‘ re- 


appear on the dissolution of life,’ then 


undoubtedly cadit questio; life would — 


immediately be proved to be a form of 
energy, and would enter into the scheme 
of physics. But inasmuch as all this is | 
untrue—the direct contrary of the truth— 
I maintain that life is not a form of energy, 
that it is not included in our present 
physical categories, that its explanation is 
still to seek. And I have further stated— 
though there I do not dogmatise—that it 
appears to me to belong to a separate order 
of existence, which interacts with this 
material frame of things, and while there, 
exerts guidance and control on the energy 
which already here exists.’ 

The author brings us thus to the fringe 
of a very big problem—or, rather, series of 
problems—in which a good deal more than 
the superficialities of Haeckelism is in- 
volved. Readers of Lotze’s ‘* Microcos- 
mus ’’ will recall the detailed inspection 
and close handling of the problems of 
organic vitality and psychic life in the 
first two books. Such questions as the 
following arise :— _ 

(1) Are organic vitality and psychic life 
of the same nature? Lotze answers, 
“No.” 

(2) Is anything involved in organic 
vitality beyond a reciprocal action and 
interaction of physical forces, each acting 
in accordance with its own mechanical 
laws, to build up the complex whole? To 
this Lotze answers, “No”; and at great 
length works out his pesition, which is that 
all vital phenomena have their explanation 
as part of the physical universe. 

(3) Is anything beyond all this involved 
in psychic life—z.e., in consciousness and 
the facts and activities which it includes ? 
To this Lotze replies, “ Yes.” Mind, which 
is something quite different from ‘‘ Life,’’ 
is an agent which exerts guidance and 
control, and which is not to be derived 
from the physical world and its energies. 

Such are samples of the problems to 
which Sir Oliver Lodge brings us, and such 
are the answers of another constructive 
thinker, which will be found partly to 
accord and partly to disagree with the 
thesis of Sir Oliver Lodge when developed. 
The distinction of mental facts from vital 
facts is fundamental, and it seems to me 
that the ‘“‘ control theory ’’ will have to 
square itself with this distinction first 
before it makes progress. 

It is satisfactory to note that the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute is 
making a special publication of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s work for distribution. Similar 
educational institutions might do the same 
with advantage, as an antidote to some of 
the Rationalistic Press productions that 
just now are circulating so freely. 

J. WorsLry AUSTIN. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 

THERE are few reprints which have 
better justification than that of Westcott’s 
History of the English Bible. It has been 
a very scarce book for many years, and it 
reappears now carefully edited and revised 

* “A General View of the History of the 
English Bible.’’ By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised by William Aldis Wright4 
(Macmillan & Co. 128, 6d.) row, 
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by Mr. Aldis Wright, but in structure and 
contents essentially unaltered. In _ its 
pages theology and literature join hands, 
for the reader hardly knows whether to be 
more interested in the story of the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge of the Scriptures, 
with all its momentous religious conse- 
quences, or in the growth of the prose 
classic, which for three hundred years has 
set the standard of the great style in 
writing and fixed attention upon what is 
most excellent in our English tongue. It 
has probably been of unique advantage to 
us that the two interests have coincided so 
closely. It has helped to bring the organ 
notes of.the prophets and the lyrical 
cadences of the psalms into secular speech, 
and it has provided religion at the same 
time with an instrument of expression of 
unparalleled beauty and nobleness. A 
man cannot frame his lips to use the words 
of the Bible with irreverence; there is 
something in their very sound, like that of 
the elemental forces of nature, which saves 
him from vulgarity of spirit. It is for this 
reason that at the great moments of life, 
when the heart is touched to a deep 
solemnity and sincerity, no language is so 
sufficing as that of Scripture; and it is 
not the mere habit of repetition, but some- 
thing inherent in itself, which makes any 
other words seem out of tune with the 
primitive simplicity of joy or grief. This 
Scriptural authority of the fit word per- 
fectly expressed gives a fatal unreality to 
most arguments for an enlarged lectionary 
or extra-Biblical readings in public worship. 
Plausible as they may appear on the lips 
of some advocates, they touch no real need 
of the Christian society. Until we can 
create Scripture we can find no substitute 
for it. Perhaps some regret is admissible 
that the prestige and nobility of the 
authorised English Bible have stood so 
steadily in the way of the popularity of 
the Revised Version. There has never 
been any effective competition between 
them, nor does there seem likely to be any 
in the future. It would be mere pedantry 
to put down this failure of a great plan to 
religious prejudice. The defects of the 
Revised ;Version are well known, and there 
is no need to exaggerate them. The chief 
difficulty has been the supreme excellence 
for religious uses of the Bible that we know. 
It is only shallow people who transfer their 
affections easily, and the congregation that 
is eager to proclaim its enlightenment by 
a facile change from the old to the new 
may involve itself in worse snares than 
those of Bibliolatry. The truth is that 
religious changes come slowly. Our habits 
in worship are swayed, not by argument, 
but by spiritual need and affection. We 
listen to the Bible that we may taste the 
joy and salvation of God, and we cling 
with strong but not unreasonable desire to 
the words, which have stolen into our 
hearts with our earliest affections and left 
a perfect impression of holiness and beauty. 
In other moods, we do well to search the 
Scriptures and let the scholar take us by 
the hand. ‘‘ For thy part, most gentle 
reader,’ wrote Miles Coverdale, ‘‘ take in 
good worth that I here offer thee with a 
good will, and let this present translation 
be no prejudice to the other, that out of 
the Greek have been translated before, or 
shall be hereafter. For if thou open thine 
eyes and consider well the gift of the Holy 
Ghost therein, thou shalt see that one 
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translation declareth, openeth, and illus- 
trateth another, and that in many places 
one is a plain commentary unto another.”’ 
Westcott’s book strengthens our sense 
both of the claims of scholarship and the 
still more paramount debt of piety. It is 
an heroic story that it has to tell, and one 
full of fascination for all who care to 
follow the parallel growth of Christianity 
and great literature in our national life. 
W SD; 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


When we fully understand what duty 
means, we know that God ws with us. 


Let us think about that together, and 
see ifit is not the best way to get a real hold 
upon religion, which means trusting in God, 
being obedient to His will, and glad and 
thankful that He is with us all through our 
life. 

Think how it is with you any day, when 
you have done what is right, in spite of 
strong temptation to wrong, or in spite of 
danger and great difficulty. You know 
how, when you have done it, a feeling of 
strength and gladness comes into your heart 
—a gladness which nothing else in the 
whole world can give, different from any 
other feeling in your life. 

If you have dared to speak up when 
some wrong thing was being done, and said 
openly it was a shameful thing, and 
perhaps by your courage prevented it from 
being done, stopping the beginning of some 
plan of deceit, standing up for a little one 
against big bullies, or saving some helpless 
dumb creature from cruel hands; or if, 
where you were, the others were beginning 
to talk or act ma nasty way, and though 
you were ashamed, it yet seemed easier 
to do as the others do and pretend to be 
amused, or perhaps to take no notice, but 
then you moved away and openly showed 
your disgust or spoke out and stopped it ; 
even if you were quite a little chap and they 
jeered at you and perhaps knocked you 
abouta bit; you know how you would hold 
all the more passionately to what you know 
is right; and whatever they might do to 
you, would keep yourself clean from that 
wrong, and your honour untouched ; how 
glad you would be that you had dared, and 
anything you suffered would seem as 
nothing compared with that great gladness 
and the secret feeling of strength and 
certainty that you were on the right side. 

Did you ever go to a public meeting in a 
time of great excitement, when some wrong 
had been done, and the citizens met 
together to protest, or when they wanted 
to get some evil and oppressive law re- 
pealed, and their opponents crowded in 
to break up the meeting or to mock at the 
speakers, and prevent them from being 
heard 2 2 

Suppose you had gone to such a meeting 
with your father, and heard him speak on 
the unpopular side for justice, and the 
people shouted and jeered at him and 
called him evil names, but he just held 
steadily on, and said out fearlessly what he 
had to say and felt to be the truth, and 
the people hissed and hooted; and then, as 
the meeting was broken up in confusion 
and he came out, he was hustled by the 
crowd and struck again and agai, but he 
went calmly on through it all; and you 
were with him and just held his hand, and 
you got some ‘of the blows too. How 
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would you feel as you went with him 
through that storm, you who had felt 
your heart burning with him as he spoke 
brave words, and you knew he was right ? 
And when you got home, perhaps all 
bruised and with your clothes. torn and 
pale from the excitement, but seeing a 
light of great tenderness and courage shin- 
ing in his eyes—what would be your 
strongest feeling ? 

I think it would be exultation, a deep 
and passionate feeling of gladness, and of 
victory because you and he had been 
together, and had suffered for the right. 
You would knew, as you had not known 
before, the glorious strength of that inward 
law of right, which can make a man strong 
against the whole world. 

It is very wonderful that inward law, 
which we find in our own hearts, and yet 
know is not of ourselves. It is something 
that we find and know that we ought to 
obey. It has to do with the whole of our 
life. Itisa great power, unseen, but always 
present, wherever we may be, and whatever 
we have to do, bidding us always do the 
right, bringing penalties for disobedience, 
but strength and that great gladness of 
which we have spoken, to those who learn 
to obey. 

The children begin very soon to find 
out what it means. At first, of course, 
they do things simply because they are 
told. ‘*‘ You must do it because mother 
says so.’’ But why does mother say so 4 
She and father feel the same about right 
and wrong, and when they say a thmg is 
right, and the children ought to do it, it is 
because they and the children are living 
together under the same inward law. 
They lead their children in the first steps 
of doing right, but just in doing it the chil- 
dren begin to feel for themselves that it 
is right. They see the sorrow at untruth 
or deceit in mother’s face, and they know 
what it means. They hear the tones of 
indignation at wrong, of sympathy for 
those who suffer, of hope or triumph im 
the victory of some good cause, and there is 
something in themselves which answers. 
They do not feel those things because they 
are told to feel them, but because the 
right is right, and the same inward law 
of the true life is in their hearts too. 

They love and obey their parents all the 
more, because they feel how their parents 
love and obey the right. That is how the 
ereat happiness of a true home life is 
built up. 

So here is that great law, the law of 
duty or of right, unseen but always present, 
a great power in our homes and in all our 
lives. What does it mean? A law is not 
in itself a living thing, and it is not some- 
thing men have made. It makes them 
strong as they learn to obey, and leads them 
into the true hfe. 

The answer is that the law is the will 
of God, who is always with us. It is His 
good purpose. All that the presence of 
that law of right makes us feel, all that it 
brings ,with our lives, is one great way 
in which God, our Father, speaks to us, 
and shows us how we are to live the true 
life as His children in this great and 
beautiful world. That wonderful gladness 
and strength, which come to us when we 
have dared to be true, and have suffered 
for the right, are the touch of His Spirit. 
He is with us. We are strong in His 
strength, glad because He cares for us. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1906. 
LL 
AN ENLARGED LECTIONARY. 

THE notice of Wesrcott’s “‘ History 
of the English Bible,’’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp, which we publish this week, 
raises two questions not to be passed 
over without serious consideration. 

First, as to the use of the Revised 
Version. We do not know to what 
extent that use has been adopted in ortho- 
dox Nonconformist bodies, but it was 
a notable point in the celebration of the 
Centenary of the Bible Society that several 
cheap editions of that Version were then, 
for the first time, issued under its auspices. 
Of the Church of England, what Mr. 
DrumMonpD says is doubtless true, that 
there has, hitherto, at any rate, been no 
effective competition in its communion 
between the Authorised and the Revised 
Versions, although strong pleas have 
been made in Convocation for the adoption 
of the latter, simply in the interest of truth. 
And in our own community that, we ima- 
gine, has been the paramount consideration, 
and not any desire for facile change. We 
are not aware that in this matter any census 
of our congregations has been taken, but 
we should be very much surprised to learn 
that a large majority of them have not 
already adopted the Revised Version in 
their public services. And we confess 
that after twenty years’ habitual use of that 
Version we do not find that its religious 
cadence falls so painfully short of that of 
the old version as to justify an unwillingness 
to accept its more exact presentment 
of the meaning of the original scriptures. 
It is, perhaps, in the Old Testament that 
it is most essential to a right understanding 
of the books, but in the New, also, there 
are many critical passages; and, apart from 
that paramount question of truth, we do 
not find that even in beauty of expression 
the new always falls short of the old. In 
1 Cor. xui., particularly, we should find it 
difficult to return to ‘‘ charity,’’ after con- 
stant delight in the celebration of ‘‘ love,’’ 
which ‘‘ suffereth long and is kind.”’ 

But what we are chiefly concerned to 
say here is on the further question of an 
enlarged Lectionary. We fully admit that 
no other book can take the place of the 
English Bible in our public worship, and 


yet it does not necessarily follow that 
we ought not to have liberty occasionally 
to use other books for the reading of lessons, 
and we are not sure that the practice ought 
not to be encouraged more than it is simply 
as a testimony to the true doctrine of reli- 
gious inspiration. 

Mr. DrumMonD says that, “* until we can 
create Scripture, we can find no substitute.” 
But is it a fact that after the first creative 
period of the Christian Church, out of 
which the New Testament grew, seventeen 
or eighteen centuries of Christian expe- 
rience have produced no ‘‘ scripture ’’ ? 

The Old Testament contains the reli- 
gious literature of a people during centuries 
of its progressive life, or, perhaps, we should 
say, it contains a selection from that 
literature made by the religious instinct of 
chosen teachers ; and while it is a priceless 
treasure for the history of religion; only a 
part, and by no means the larger part, is 
of use to us for lessons in public worship. 
We admit that other expression for our 
devotion is needed, in that we sing not only 
the ancient psalms, but hymns gathered 
from the stores of many later centuries. 
Would it not seem natural also that in 
the reading of lessons we should gather 
wisdom and inspiration from the best 
writings of those same centuries ? 

The New Testament, we may admit, 
contains the richest treasures of the liter- 
ature of the first Christian century and a 
half, and yet not all of the same worth 
for spiritual religion. Jf we found another 
undoubted letter of the Apostle Pauu’s, 
full of those vivid personal touches, showing 
how he lived and worked among his friends, 
and containing further exhortations as 
to the worth of spiritual freedom and the 
power of pure unselfish love, should we not 
thankfully read from it in church, even 
though it had been translated into quite 
modern English @ Why then should not 
a passage be read now and then, say, from 
the Journal of Jonn Woouman, which is 
full of the beautiful spirit of single-hearted 
Christian discipleship ? Is it the worse for 
belonging to a later generation. Is it far- 
ther from Gop and the kindling power of His 
Spirit ? We believe there is ‘‘ scripture ’’ 
to be found in that book, which perhaps 
we are unfaithful not to use with many 
another treasure of latter-day Christian 
faith and love, for instruction and inspira- 
tion in the hour of worship. No doubt 
lessons so selected from later literature 
must be only of the most beautiful in 
form to stand beside the strength and 
beauty of our English Bible, but are 
there not such to be found. If, for 
instance, we read lessons from the Book 
of Proverbs, why not also from the Book 
of the Imitation of Curist? And once 
more, ought we not to seek out such fit 
passages, so that in public worship we may 
vindicate and rejoice in the unbroken 
flow of Divine inspiration through all the 
Christian centuries ? 


In furtherance of this consideration, 
we will add here four passages, which 
appear to us not unworthy to be used as 
occasional lessons, and if any of our readers 
are interested in this suggestion, we shall 
be glad to carry the illustration further, if 
they will send us what they consider the 
best examples. 


I. 
From the ‘‘ Imatatio Christi.’ — 

Blessed is the soul that heareth the Lord 
speaking within her, and receiveth from 
His mouth the word of consolation. 

Blessed are the ears that gladly receive. 
the pulses of the Divine whisper, and give 
no heed to the many whisperings of this 
world. 

Blessed indeed are those ears which 
listen not after the voice which is sounding 
without, but for the Truth teaching in- 
wardly. 

Blessed are they that enter far into 
things internal, and endeavour to prepare 
themselves more and more, by daily exer- 
cises, for the receiving of heavenly secrets. 

Blessed are they who are glad to have 
time to spare for God, and shake off all 
worldly impediments. 

Consider these things, O my soul, and 
shut up the door of thy sensual desires, 
that thou mayest hear what the Lord thy 
God shall speak in thee. : 

The children of Israel in times past said 
unto Moses, ‘‘ Speak thou unto us, and 
we will hear: let not the Lord speak unto 
us, lest we die.’’ 

Not so, Lord, not so, I beseech Thee ; but 
rather with the prophet Samuel, I humbly 
and earnestly entreat, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.’’ 

Let not Moses speak unto me, nor any of 
the prophets, but rather do Thou speak, 
O Lord God, Inspirer and Enlightener of all 
the prophets; for Thou alone without 
them canst perfectly instruct me, but they 
without Thee can profit nothing. 

They indeed may sound forth words, 
but they cannot give the Spirit. 

Most beautifully do they speak, but if 
Thou be silent, they inflame not the heart. 

They bring the letter, but Thou openest 
the sense ; they bring forth mysteries, but 
Thou unlockest the meaning of sealed 
things. 

They declare Thy commandments, but 
Thou helpest us to fulfil them. 

They point out the way, but Thou givest 
strength to walk in it. 

What they can do is only without, but 
Thou instructest and enlightenest the 
heart. 

They water outwardly, but Thou givest 
fruitfulness. 

They cry aloud in words, but Thou im- 
partest understanding to the hearing. 

Let not Moses therefore speak unto me, 
but Thou, O Lord my God, the Everlasting 
Truth; lest I die, and prove unfruitful, 
if I be only warned outwardly and not 
enkindled within. Lest it turn to my con- 
demnation—the word heard and _ not 
fulfilled, known and not loved, believed 
and not observed. 

Speak, therefore, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth: for Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. 

Speak Thou unto me, to the comfort, 
however imperfect, of my soul, and to the 
amendment of my whole life, and to Thy 
praise and glory and honour everlasting. 
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1s 
From the ‘‘ Imitatio Christi.’’ 


Blessed are the single-hearted, for they 
shall enjoy much peace. 

We are too much led by our passions, 
and too solicitous for transitory things. 

We also seldom overcome any one vice 
perfectly, and are not inflamed with a 
fervent desire to grow better every day ; 
and therefore we remain cold and luke- 
warm. 

Resist thine inclination in the very 
beginning, and unlearn evil customs, lest 
perhaps by little and little they draw thee 
to greater difficulty. 

O if thou didst but consider how much 
inward peace unto thyself, and joy unto 
others, thou shouldst procure by demean- 
ing thyself well, I suppose thou wouldst 
be more careful of thy spiritual progress. 

Those things that a man cannot amend 
in himself or in others, he ought to, suffer 
patiently, until God order things other- 
wise. 

Think that perhaps it is better so for 
thy trial and patience, without which all 
our good deeds are not much to be esteemed. 

Thou oughtest to pray notwithstanding 
when thou hast such impediments, that 
God would vouchsafe to help thee, and that 
thou mayest bear them kindly. 

Endeavour to be patient in bearing with 
the defects and infirmities of others, of 
what sort soever they be; for that thyself 
also hast many which must be borne with 
by others. 

If thou canst not make thyself such an 
one as thou wouldst, how canst thou expect 
to have another in all things to thy liking ? 

We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults. 

We will have others severely corrected, 
and will not be corrected ourselves. 

The large liberty of others displeaseth 
us; and yet we will not have our own 
desires denied us. 

We will have others kept under by strict 
laws, but in no sort will ourselves be re- 
strained. 

And thus it appeareth, how seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the same balance 
with ourselves. 

If all men were perfect, what should we 
have to suffer of our neighbour for God ? 

But now God hath thus ordered it, that 
we may learn to bear one another’s burdens; 
for no man is without fault; no man but 
hath his burden; no man sufficient for 
himself ; no man wise enough for himself ; 
but we ought to bear with one another, 
comfort one another, help, instruct, and 
admonish one another. 

Occasions of adversity best discover how 
great virtue or strength each one hath. 
For occasions do not make a man frail, but 
they show what he is. 


IIT. 
From ‘‘ Psalms of the West.’’ 


Let us bring unto God more than praise, 
let us honour Him with more than prayer. 

Let a joyful spirit be our anthem, and 
unceasing righteousness our service. 

When thou criest to Him, He cannot 
break His laws to help thine error. 

If thou pleadest with Him and givest not 
all thy strength for that thou desirest, 
thou dishonourest Him that gave thee a 
mind after His image. 


Let us not ask for more than a right 
spirit, nor supplicate for more than a wise 
father would hearken unto. 

Let us act for the highest good in holiness 
of purpose, and we shall gain strength as 
He desireth, 

Hath He not given us a heart to behold 
righteousness, and reason to discover 
His law ? 

The child that asketh for much and doeth 

little causeth sorrow and weakness, and 
shall fail in the time of trouble. 
*, The gifts of heaven are poured upon thee; 
the sun giveth light that thou mayest work, 
and the darkness of night provideth for 
thy rest. 

Thou knowest that the rain cannot 
always refresh a thirsty land, nor the 
warmth whiten thy harvests duly in every 
season. 

Pray not especially for thine own case, 
for the winds are not made for thy choice 
herbs, nor the clouds apportioned by the 
measure of thy cisterns. 

Dig deep thy wells in the time of plenty, 
store thy goods against the evil day, and 
spare thy substance that in famine thou 
mayest arise as a deliverer. 

By storms the tree acquireth strength, 
from the barren hills cometh nobleness, by 
resistance the soul giveth forth the sweet- 
ness of music. 

A good ship is safe in the stormy waters ; 
if every eye and hand be quick, the billows 
will menace in vain. 

A clean city escapeth plague, and by 
continual care may a nation be preserved 
in health. 


Wait not therefore for the evil day, to fall 


on thy knees in sharp distress, for thou 


knowest now that disease is in the world, 
and that loving thoughtfulness is the 
prayer beloved of God. 

Consider every enemy and prepare strenu- 
ously for every ambush; make thy house 
safe against infection, and thy children 
against deception. 

Bring knowledge abundantly to bless the 
people, and science to overthrow the 
creatures of darkness ; 

Let every man be instructed in the 
world’s laws, and let every mind be trained 
in reason and skill; 

Let him learn in lowliness and walk 
humbly in wisdom ; let his heart be full 
of zeal, and his life a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving in sure obedience. 


LY; 


From the *‘ Psalms and Litanies’’ of Row- 
land Williams. 


Lord, who art gracious to them that 
wait on Thee, be our arm of strength every 
morning. 

Blessed art Thou, who givest labour and 
rest, our salvation also in time of trouble. 

Grant us day by day quietness and peace, 
while we follow those already called to 
their rest. 

Perfect Thy strength in our weakness, 
and let Thy grace be sufficient for us. 

Say to us, Be of good cheer, and open our 
lips from shame, that they may show forth 
Thy praise in joyfulness. 

Increase and multiply upon us Thy 
graces : to our faith add virtue, and to our 
knowledge charity. 


With charity make perfect patience, and 


with patience strength, and peace towards 
God and man; 

That we forget not the Giver of our 
health, but give diligence to make our 
calling sure ; 

That we abound in all works of sincerity, 
and hold fast the anchor of our salvation. 

When we call Thee Father, give us the 
mind of children; and as a father pitieth 
children, be gracious to us for ever. 

When we own Thee Lord, make us 
obedient servants, and let the breath of 
Thy holiness be the law of our deeds. 

As our fathers who trusted in Thee were 
holpen and not confounded, so in the need 
of the times that are, and shall be, be Thou 
our hope, and that of all generations. 

Lighten with freedom the dark places 
of the nations, and give peace and godliness 
to the world. 

As the round earth is balanced by the 
counsel of Thy wisdom, so in Thy truth let 
our minds be established. 

O everlasting Teacher of mankind, from 
Thee come the workers of good for ever. 

Thine are the revivers of godliness in 
the world, and the sowers of winged seeds 
of truth. 

Thine, O Lord, is the great company of 
our ancestors, the sacred truth-tellers, and 
glorious patriots. 

All makers of story and song, and the 
masters of harmony are Thine, and the pure 
sufferers for godliness. 

Whoever have vanquished evil, and in 
faith and hope gone through labour for 
right. 

Glory to Thee, Lord, for Thy Spirit in 
them ; and in their spirit let us praise Thee. 

Thou Lover of the holy and upright 
in the East and the West, let us love Thee 
with unity of mind. 

Shall not all nations, each in their tongue 
and home, because Thy judgments are 
known, praise the living God ? 

For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
now as of old; let us rejoice because He 
dwells among men. 

The humble and meek shall be His 
people, from whose eyes He shall wipe all 
tears away. 

There shall be no more fear of pain at His 
hand; neither strife nor crying over 
prayers ; for the evil things pass away. 

Lord, perfect Thy work in us, and for us ; 
and let us live as children of the Eternal. 


Tue Unitarian Society of Wellington, 
New Zealand, to which Dr. Tudor Jones 
is going out next month, celebrated the 
first anniversary of its formation by a 
social meeting on Wednesday evening, 
October 11,in the Masonic Hall, Boulcott- 
street, about eighty friends being present. 
Mr. John Gammell, B.A., the president, 
in the course of his address emphasised 
the fact that the society deprecated an 
attempt to withdraw churchgoers from 
their present allegiance; but sought to 
gain adherents only from amongst those 
who had ceased attending religious services. 
On Sunday evening, November 12, at the 
usual fortnightly service in the Masonic 
Hall, an address was given by Sir Robert 
Stout on ‘‘ Theology and the Universe,”’ 
and the report which has reached us added 
that Sir Robert would in the near future 
give another address on ‘‘ The Death of 
Socrates.”’ 
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Tur annual meeting of the trustees of 
Manchester College was held at the Memo- 
rial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday after- 
noon. A report of the proceedings we 
shall publish next week, but give here 
some account of the Annual Address of the 
committee, presented to the meeting. 
The opening passages were as follows :— 

At the beginning of their Annual Address 
the committee wish to express, not as a 
mere form, but with sincere feeling, their 
sense of obligation to the Teaching Staff of 
the college. The committee congratulate 
themselves and the trustees on the charac- 
ter, learning, and devotion of all the 
members of the Teaching Staff, and they 
thank them most cordially for the way in 
which they maintain the high traditions 
of the college, and for the influence which 
they exert upon the thoughts and lives 
of the students committed to their care. 

By far the most important event of the 
year is the resignation of the revered 
Principal of the college. Dr. Drummond 
wrote to the committee in the autumn 
stating that, after most serious considera- 
tion, it was his desire to withdraw from 
the active work of the college at the close 
of the present session, and devote the 
remaining years of his life to literary work. 
The committee felt that the decisive tone 
of the letter did not leave them any 
alternative in the matter. They accepted 
Dr. Drummond’s resignation, fully recog- 
nising at the same time the serious event 
which had occurred, and the great loss 
which the college would sustain in many 
ways through the severance of his long 
connection with it. 

The following resolution was sent to Dr. 
Drummond :— 


‘*That the committee of Manchester 
College, in receiving the resignation of 
Dr. Drummond—the revered  Pro- 
fessor of Divinity for thirty-six years 
and principal of the college for twenty 
years—cannot but do so with heart- 
felt regret that the time has at length 
come for the severance of a connection 
consecrated, on his part, by service 
which have been rendered with such 
true devotion. They wish at once to 
express their deep sense of the value 
of his life and work to the college, their 
gratitude for his unfailing allegiance 
to its principles, their admiration for 
his scholarship and saintly life, and 
their hope that he may long be spared 
_to advance by his writings that catholic 
and spiritual religion of Christ which 
during his long tenure of his chair and 
of the principalship, he has served 
with so constant a fidelity.”’ 


No resolution can convey the feelings of 
gratitude, affection, and reverence which 
are so widely felt for Dr. Drummond. He 
is known and admired at Oxford, and 
amongst all Biblical scholars, as one of 
the most painstaking, learned, and impar- 
tial Biblical scholars of our time. His 
friends see in him, further, a man of rare 
humility, self-efflacement, and spirituality. 
To the students who have come under his 
influence he must always stand out pro- 
minent, not only for learning and faithful- 
ness, but as one of the most Christlike men 
whom they have known. It is much that 
they have learnt from him to understand 


something of the self-denial, the discipline, 
and the patience demanded by exact 
scholarship. It is even more that he has 
taught them by his life and spirit to under- 
stand the inner meaning of Christianity, 
which is, as Dr. Harnack expresses it, 
‘* Miternal life in the midst of time and 
under the eyes of God.’’ 

Before it was known that Dr. Drum- 
mond intended to resign, some of his old 
students met together on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, and decided to 
ask him to allow his portrait to be painted 
and presented to the college. A committee 
was formed, with the Rey. V. D. Davis as 
hon. secretary. It is gratifying to report 
that Dr. Drummond has agreed to the 
request, and that a sum of money was at 
once raised amongst Dr. Drummond’s old 
students and friends amply sufficient to 
allow of his portrait being painted by Sir 
George Reid, R.S.A. It is expected that 
the portrait will be finished next spring, 
and. that it may be presented at the trus- 
tees’ meeting at the close of the session, 
when Dr. Drummond lays down the offices 
which he has filled so long and with such 
honour to himself and to the college. 

The question of his successor and of the 
various changes involved in his resignation 
is now occupying the serious and anxious 
consideration of the committee. 

[Since the adoption of this address by 
the committee the Rev. J. Esthn Car- 
penter, M.A., has accepted the office of 
principal of the college] 

Having recorded the losses sustained by 
the college through the death of friends and 
supporters, including Mrs. James Worth- 
ington, Mrs. Greenhow, Mrs. Wells, Sir 
Bernard Samuelson, Messrs. John Edward 
Taylor, H. J. Morton, Charles Harding, 
T. Smith Osler, John Crompton, J. 
Cogan Conway, John Warren, of Notting- 
ham, and John Warren, of London, the 
address proceeded :— 

The death of Rev. R. A. Armstrong, one 
of the Visitors of the college, and one of 
its most distinguished alumni, took place 
after the last address was printed. A 
resolution was carried at the trustees’ 
meeting, in January, expressing the deep 
sense of loss which the college and the 
cause of liberal Christianity had sustained 
through his death. The committee would 
express the affectionate reverence in which 
they hold his memory. Time does but 
deepen in the hearts of all his friends the 
feeling,of how much they and the college 
and the Free Churches owed to Mr. Arm- 
strong. They will ever remember him as 
one of the bravest, sincerest, and most 
devoted servants of truth and righteous- 
ness whom they have known. His loss 
as friend, counsellor, and inspirer in the 
work and ideals of the college must be long 
and deeply felt. 

The address then reported the acceptance 
by the Rev. C. C. Coe of the office of Visitor, 
fn succession to Mr. Armstrong, and in a 
financial statement noted a deficiency of 
income during the year amounting to 
£564 3s. 2d. The Permanent Fund of the 
college, which benefited by the late Mrs, 
Worthington’s bequest of £1,000, stands 
at £92,228 19s. 11d. 

For the session 1904-5 there were nine 
regular and two special students in the 
college, and ten ‘external students, working 
for graduation at Oxford, For the present 
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session the numbers are eight regular and 


three special students and six externals. 
The following University honours were 
recorded :—Mr. J. Park Davies, Prize in 
Syriac; Mr. M. Rowe, First Class in the 
Honours School of Natural Science; Mr. 
R. K. Davis, Third Class in the Honours 
School of Theology ; Mr. R. J. Hall, Third 
Class in the Honours School of Modern 
History; Mr. H. J. Pickering, an Exhibi- 
tion of £30 from Exeter College for his 
general work. 

Satisfaction was expressed in the con- 
tinuance of the arrangement by which one 
student in turn spends the week-end during 
term at Mansford-street with Mr. Gordon 
Cooper. No better sphere for initiation 
into mission work could be found. 

The Dunkin Lecturers for the past year 
were Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow, 
during the Michaelmas term, on ‘‘ Work- 
ing Hypotheses of the Science of Social 
Life®’; and Professor Patrick Geddes, 
during Lent term, on ‘‘ Civics as Concrete 
Sociology.’’ 

During the current year the Dunkin. 
Lecturers are Professor James Seth, of 
Edinburgh, for the Michaelmas term, on 
‘* The Principles of Social Ethics: Indi- 
vidualism and Socialism’’?; and _ Pro- 
fessor J. S. Mackenzie, of Cardiff, for the 
coming Lent term, on ‘‘ Humanism.’’ 

The Tate Lectures for 1904-5 have been 
given by Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., in accord- 
ance with the arrangements by which he is 
Tate Lecturer as well as Tutor in Philo- 
sophy. They include (a) a course of lec- 
tures of a practical character in pulpit 
rhetoric. (6) Conferences with the students 
on practical questions connected with the 
Ministry. (c) A short course on Pastoral 
Theology, intended to show the application 
of the central truths of religion to the needs 
of daily life. (d) Attendance at the weekly 
preaching exercises of the students, followed 
by private conference with the preacher. 

The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., Hib- 
bert Lecturerin Ecclesiastical History, dur- 
ing the autumn, 1905, gave a course of six 
public lectures on Sunday evenings, in the 
large lecture-hall, entitled, ‘‘ Chapters in 
the Religious History of England.’’ The 
subjects were as follows :—‘‘ Church, King, 
and Pope,’’ ‘‘ Monks and Friars,’’ ‘‘ Wy- 
cliffe and Oxford,’’ ‘‘ Cross-currents of 
Reformation,’’ ‘‘ The Settlement of the 
Church,’’ ‘‘ Nonconformity and Sepa-. 
ratism.’’ 

Grateful acknowledgment was made to 
Mr. Addis for his untiring devotion to the 
interests of the students, both as teacher 
and head of the residence, and on his report 
of unexpected difficulties which had arisen 
as. to the legal position of the Hall, it was 
said :— 

The difficulty to which Mr. Addis refers 
in regard to the license of Addis Hall is a 
purely technical one, and is one for which 
he is not in the slightest degree respon- 
sible. There has been no change since the 
license'was originally granted in the arrange- 
ments relating to the Hall. It is simply 
that, although when the license was 
granted the Vice-Chancellor who was then 
in office, considered that the arrangements 
sufficiently complied with the University 
statutes to warrant him in granting the 
license, the present Vice-Chancellor regret- 
fully intimated that he did not consider 
that the arrangements did satisfy the con-— 
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ditions of the statutes, and asked that the 
license should be surrendered. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Addis and the 
committee agreed that it was desirable 
to surrender it. In the case of students 
who have taken their degree at Oxford, 
the loss of the license will make no differ- 
ence whatsoever. In the case of the men 
who have taken their degrees at some 
other University, an arrangement can be 
made by which they will be affiliated with 
the non-collegiate students, so that they 
will be able to avail themselves, as at 
present, of all the advantages of the Uni- 
versity. 

The address concluded :— 

The centenary of Dr. Martineau’s birth 
was celebrated at the college on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 1 and 2. The actual 
day for the centenary, April 21, being Good 


Friday, was unsuitable for a celebration at 


Oxford. On Monday evening, May 1, a 
service was held in the College Chapel, the 
sermon being preached by Dr. Drummond. 
On Tuesday there was a luncheon in the 
Randolph Hotel, consisting chiefly of 
trustees and old students of the college. 
Speeches in honour of Dr. Martineau were 
delivered by the president, the principal, 
and by Mr. Carpenter and others. On 
Tuesday evening a soirée was held in the 
college, at which an address was delivered 
by Professor Henry Jones on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Dr. Martineau.’’ The ad- 
dress has since been published, and will be 
felt by all to be an important contribution 
to the understanding of the present rela- 
tion of Dr. Martineau’s thought to current 
philosophy. : 

In conclusion, the committee would 
appeal not only to the Free Churches, but 
to all interested in liberal religion, for a 
more zealous support of the college and a 
fuller recognition of the work which it is 
called upon to perform. The committee 
are confident that in these days of widening 
thought the opportunity for the college is 
larger and more important than ever 
before. One of the great needs of our 
time is for unpledged, earnest religious 
scholars, students, and preachers. Man- 
chester College offers a training for such 
men in one of the greatest intellectual 
centres of the world. By its freedom from 
all doctrinal tests, by its noble religious 
traditions, by the zeal and devotion of its 
tutors, and by its position at Oxford, it is 
qualified to do a great and ever-growing 
work for free religion. 

Without haste, but without rest, the 
college would press on to a complete and 
more effectual fulfilment of its sacred 
work, the free ‘‘ imparting of theological 
knowledge without insisting on the adop- 
tion of particular theological doctrines.’ 


JESUS impressed the world with a new 
idea of Divine sonship, and left in the 
hearts of his disciples a sense of grace and 
truth, of spiritual soundness and beauty, 
which they knew not elsewhere; and if 
this ideal became clearer and more potent, 
after he had passed from their earthly 
sight, what then? The ideal reveals 
itself through forms of imperfection and 
limitation ; but it is the abiding reality, 
the hidden man of the heart, which remains 
immortal when the clogs and chains of earth 
have dropped away.—James Drummond. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE LAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

THe discussion of questions like this 
commenced in your columns by Mr. Millin 
cannot fail to be productive of good results, 
for few lines of advance towards social 
reform offer such possibilities of future 
improvement in the condition of the 
people as the solution of the dual problem 
of the land and of the unemployed. 

To take Mr. Millin’s last pomt first, 
the individual responsibility of each mem- 
ber of the Christian Church to assist as 
far as possible in thought and action to- 
wards a solution of these problems is 
admitted by almost every one. It seems 
still, however, a matter of grave doubt on 
the part of many, whether the Church, 
collectively and as an organisation, should 
itself intervene in the matter, and throw 
the weight of its combined influence in the 
direction which promises best for the well- 
being of the community. 

I agree with Mr. Milin. I cannot ima- 
gine any conception of active Christian 
duty, which surely is included in the idea 
of the functions of a church, which would 
exclude the corporate and united efforts 
of a body of worshippers to ameliorate and 
to elevate the conditions of life among their 
less favoured fellow creatures. 

The practical proposals which Mr. 
Millin advocates are those to which public 
opinion seems steadily tending as the 
best measures to ensure two important 
results, viz., the provision of remunerative 
work for those who at present are unable 
to find it; and the relief of the congested 
population of the large cities. The advan- 
tages of farm colonies for land cultivation 
on. these lines are, as Mr. Millin points out, 
plain, in that this method of providing 
work provides a market as well, the con- 
sumption of a large portion of the produce. 

I think that Mr. Millin exaggerates the 
difficulty of finding a market for the pro- 
duce not consumed on the spot. He omits 
to notice that previous experiments of the 
kind have for the most part depended 
entirely upon private enterprise, or existing 
trade agencies, to distribute the produce 
to the consumer. Any well organised 
scheme of municipal or national land 
cultivation should, as a necessary part 
of the scheme, include a municipal or na- 
tional organisation of transport and dis- 
tribution. 

A large part of the advantages to be 
expected from any considerable adoption of 
Mr. Millin’s admirable suggestion would 
cons'st in the additional foodstuffs which 
would be available to cheapen the cost of 
living to the large portion of the population 
of the municipalities unable to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of the necessaries of life. 

The enormous possibilities in the increase 
of consumption of dairy produce, of vege- 
tables and fruit, will only be realised when 
a well organised public system of control 
and distribution takes hold of the entire 
business, and does for the consumer of these 
things what our greater municipalities have 
already done in the provision of water, 
gas, and locomotion. 

The only point in which I find myself 
at issue with Mr. Millin is just here. He 
claims for land cultivation the advantage 
over municipal workshops, not only because 


the former provide a market for them- 
selves, but because the latter would 
‘“ overstock an already fully supplied 
market.’? With what necessary of life 
is the market already fully supplied ? 
What ordinary comfort of life could not 
find a much larger market if it could be 
produced at a less cost? Think, for in- 
stance, of the number of boots and shoes 
which would be used were not the price 
of a sufficient number out of the reach of 
the purchasing power of large numbers of 
the community. This point, however, 
belongs properly to another social reform. 

Mr. Milln wisely points out the neces- 

sity for differentiation of treatment in 
regard to differing classes of those who are 
at any particular time ‘‘ out of work.’’ 
Probably it will be found necessary to still 
further sub-divide them into more than 
two classes of colonies. 
*. The able-bodied families, who take kindly 
and rapidly to land cultivation, are ob- 
viously benefited at once and perman- 
ently by such a scheme. The physically 
weak and defective, whose conditions 
of life have disabled them for continuous 
and exhausting labour, must be gradually 
brought up to the necessary standard, 
and out-door life, fresh air, simple diet, 
and wise control may be trusted to do 
more for them than almost any other 
conceivable process. 

There remain the loafer and the ne’er-do- 
weel, the minority of the actual number 
of the out of work, but the element that 
looms largest in most speeches and 
writings on the subject. The difficulty 
of dealing with this element is immensely 
increased to-day by the fact that we offer 
the same remedy to them as we offer 
the honest and the trustworthy, or to those 
who are willing to become so. We cannot 
deal trenchantly and satisfactorily with 
the shirker and the beggar, until we have 
placed it beyond possibility of doubt 
that a man can earn a living for himself 
and those dependent upon him by means 
within his command if he will ; when we are 
sure of this, those at either end of the social 
scale who endeavour to exist by sponging 
upon the necessities or the good nature of 
their fellows can be dealt with as they de- 
serve, care being taken that the method of 
treatment meted out to them should be of 
a reformatory character. 

Mr. Millin’s proposals presuppose public 
ownership of the land upon which the farm 
colony or colonies are situated. Care 
should be taken at the same time that the 
improvement in surrounding land thus 
created should be secured for the public 
benefit, and not be allowed to pass into 
private hands. For this purpose it is well 
to emphasise the importance of a suffi- 
ciently large public purchase of land in the 
neighbourhood of such an experiment. 
With this end in view, the promised tax or 
rate upon land values should offer favour- 
able opportunities, provided power is 
given to the public authorities to purchase 
at the assessed price if so desired. 

Mr. Millin does not include in his recom- 
mendation the cultivation of timber so 
strongly recommended now by various 
authorities, expert and otherwise. 

An extract from an article on this sub- 
ject in this month’s Contemporary Revew 
by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman may not be out 
of place here:—‘‘ There are 3,000,000 
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acres ofsuitable wasteland . . upon 
some of which experimental planting could 
be immediately commenced. The work 
would be performed in the winter months, 
in just those times when the normal labour 
market is at its lowest ebb. It would 
provide a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour, as well as skilled, and when pro- 
perly worked would give employment to 
many thousands of workmen under such 
conditions as would make for physical 
efficiency. The Departmental Committee of 
1902, presided over by Mr. Munro Fergusson, 
reported in the United Kingdom a smaller 
area of woodlands than that of any other 
European country except Portugal.”’ 

Such an undertaking would not show a 
sufficiently early return to attract private 
enterprise, but is eminently suitable for a 
national undertaking. 

The experiments already carried out by 
the Salvation Army at Hadleigh, Essex, 
in America as reported on by Mr. Rider 
Haggard, by the New Hollesley Bay Colony, 
show what can be done on a comparatively 
small scale. 

It is probable that with a public system 
of cultivating the land, having at its 
disposal the best scientific advice and able 
control, the amount of produce of which 
the land is capable could be enormously 
increased. Mr. Cadbury recently stated 
that land in the neighbourhood of Bourn- 
ville previously producing as pasture land 
£4 per acre, now under careful spade 
culture produced £59 15s. per acre. What 
is done by intensive culture in the Channel 
Islands, France and Denmark can be 
read of in ‘‘ Fields, Factories and Work- 
shops’’ by Prince Kropotkin. 

Very few alterations in the law are 
required : the rate or tax on land values 
already alluded to, increased power and 
facilities to local authorities to acquire 
land, extended terms for repayment of 
loans on the security of the land. 

The principal requirement is the will and 
determination on the part of the local gov- 
erning bodies, and of the people who elect 
them, to see to it that these measures 
are pressed forward, and that such powers 
as are possessed shall be exercised to the 
full. 

What prevents such action and such 
determination ? 

Partly ignorance of the extent to which 
unemployment exists. This can be ascer- 
tained now by reference to the registers 
being kept by the Distress Committees 
already established in the large towns, 
and by an examination of the trade union 
payments for out of work benefit, and alse 
by visits to the assemblies of unemployed 
workmen, which in most of our large cities 
are very frequently held. 

Nor is this evil confined to the artisan 
or labouring classes, as any employer 
who has occasion to advertise for assistance 
in his office can testify, and the constant 
crowd searching the advertisement columns 
at the newspaper offices will show. 

The reluctance to act is also partly due 
to the fear that public enterprise will in 
some way merely displace labour already 
employed, and so not cure, but merely 
shift the evil. 

Careful consideration of the problem 
will, I think, show that the unemployed 
exist because of a lack of purchasing 
power on the part of a large"numberjof the 


population. Any increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the people by an increase in 
the home production of foodstuffs, by the 
improved earnings which would be possible 
when the surplus labour always available 
to an employer was profitably engaged 
elsewhere, and by a fairer distribution of the 
produce of labour among the workers, must 
result in such an increase in the purchasing 
power of the many as would not only 
occupy those at present employed under 
private enterprise, but immensely increase 
the demand for labour. 

Mr. Chiozza Money in his recent book, 
“* Riches and Poverty,’’ estimates the 
income of the United Kingdom in 1904 
at £1,710,000,000, distributed amongst 
43,000,000 people, of which he says 
1,250,000 persons take £585,000,000 and 
5,000,000 persons, including the previous 
number, take £830,000,000. A fairer dis- 
tribution among a much greater number 
would raise the whole level of condition of 
life, and consequently the fructifying 
influence of purchasing power which has 
been produced would pass back again to 
those who produced it. 

The indicated change in the substitution 
of public for private ownership of land on 
a large scale, and the public employment 
of those left stranded by the present 
system of private ownership of land 


and capital, might be expected to accom- 


plish this gradually and effectively—at least 
it is worth trying. The nation cannot 
much longer allow the conditions of life 
which exist in its midst to continue. The 
civic if not the national conscience is 
awake; the sufferers themselves are be- 
coming conscious of the improvability of 
their conditions. The combined effort 
will produce results which will compel 
action. 

We shall be wise if we deal with the dual 
problem at once and together lest a worse 
thing befall us; and there are hopeful 


signs that legislators and administrators | 


only want to see their way to adequate 
public support. 
RicHaRD RoBINson. 


In the series of ‘‘ Homeland Reference 
Books,’’ ‘‘ Where to Live Round London 
(Southern Side) ’’ are some charming pic- 
tures, and there is a chapter on the geology 
and subsoils by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, 
F.G.S. (Homeland Association, 22, Bride- 
lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 1905. ds. net.) 

Tuer Rev. Odon Léfi, who will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers as a student 
at Manchester College, Oxford, has recently 
been elected to succeed his father in the 
ministry of the Church at Bélon, Transyl- 
vania. This church has the largest 
Unitarian congregation in Hungary, num- 
bering 1,800 souls. Mr. Loéfi, senior, was 
an officer of the Kossuth Hussars during 
the War of Independence in 1848—1849, 
and distinguished himself in many battles. 
He has been 52 years in the ministry, 
47 of which have been spent in the charge 
which he has just relinquished. He is now 
81 years old and, we are glad to learn, 
enjoys good health. Fellow believers in 
England will wish the aged warrior and 
preacher peace at eventide, and will wish 
his son God-speed in following in'}his 
footsteps“as minister at Bélon. : 


ON AN UNEMPLOYED RELIEF 
COMMITTEE. 


i, 


As an illustration of the way in which 
charitable effort seeks to supply the need 
of a national treatment of the problem of 
unemployment, the following account may, 
perhaps, prove of interest. 

The Committee, concerning whose work 
the present information is supplied, was 
called into existence by the distress which 
ensued as a result chiefly of discharges of 
employees from H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 
About 2,300 men were turned off, who, 
with wives and children, brought the num- 
ber of persons affected to 10,000. 

The facts I have been able to glean 
through my work upon this Committee - 
largely confirm the validity of the predic- 
tions made by students of labour questions 
regarding the results of such discharges. 
Observations have been tabulated with 
sufficient care to enable one to foretell, 
upon the basis of knowledge of the kind 
of work a man performs, how long a period 
he will endure after losing work before he 
needs assistance. 

Thus, an unskilled labourer comes to 
the bottom in nine or ten days.. Then the 
Sunday clothes have to be pawned ; 
afterwards, the furniture is sold, and in 
very few weeks the family is beggared. 
So close to the margin do they dwell, who 
live from hand to mouth. An ordinary 
mechanic will endure six weeks to two 
months, though here, as everywhere, the 
more sober and thrifty hold out longer. 

Nothing has astonished me so much as 
the rapidity with which this descent in the 
social scale is made. Among the cases I 
have visited I have observed the various 
steps in this painful retrogression from the 
date of possession of the first pawn ticket 
to the day of eviction for arrears in rent ; 
and from that to the stage when husband 
and wife, with their bundles under their 
arms, call to wish me good-bye, having 
“* taken to the road.”’ 

I dare not trust myself to expression of 
my sentiments upon the callousness of 
the past governors of the richest nation 
in the world, who, in face of these facts, 
over and over again reported, dare not 
risk the inevitable conflict with vested 
interests involved in a radical solution 
of this economic problem. My experience 
has at least interpreted for me something 
of the frenzy with which social reformers 
contemplate the imbecility of those who 
ask to be entrusted with the privilege of 
seeing to the prosperity and happiness of 
this nation, yet allow to run to waste the 
splendid animal energy (to put it at its 
lowest value) of thousands of our producers 
who are ready to give their brawn and 
vigour in return for so little. In this great 
naval and military centre the contrast 
between the honour paid to trained 
destroyers and the neglect of trained pro- 
ducers has been somewhat forced upon 
one’s attention. 

Of the unemployment in this district, it 
is to be related that it comes about as an 
indirect consequence of war. Without 
entering into the merits or demerits of 
the South African War, it is easy to under- 
stand that the Government responsible 


.for spending two hundred and fifty millions 
in that terrible undertaking, were under 
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necessity of economising somewhere, and 
one method was to lessen the work carried 
on in the Dockyards, which involved the 
dismissal of a large portion of the workmen. 
The least we had a right to expect, there- 
fore, was that an employer’s consideration 
for the men he has to discharge be shown. 
If, on behalf of one section of the commu- 
nity, the nation could be plunged into an 
expensive war, it was a legitimate expecta- 
tion that something should be done on 
behalf of those who suffered through this 
belated policy of economy. But the 
Government turned a deaf ear to every 
appeal. Opportunities of work, obtained 
by opening up the mines in the-Transvaal, 
were offered to loafers in the Chinese 
seaports, but there was no room for 
respectable British workers in enforced 
idleness at home. 

It is to the credit of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee in Chatham that its 
members were the first to draw attention to 
the condition of things in this district. In 
April, 1905, they opened their room as a 
Registry, where the workless might have 
their names and trades, and number of 
dependants registered. Over fifty kinds of 
occupation are to be found upon this list, 
though the major portion of cases, as 
always happens, consists of general 
labourers. A public meeting was convened, 
and a Relief Committee formed, who. made 
an appeal for funds, and invited among 
the roll of workers representatives from all 
the charitable organisations and friendly 
societies. This Committee will shortly 
cease to exist, the cluster of towns on the 
Medway, of which Chatham is the centre, 
having adopted the Unemployed Act of 
1905, and co-opted members from this 
Committee to assist the municipal bodies 
in carrying out its provisions. : 

Kach town had its own Committee, 
the members of which divided the sphere 
of their labours into districts, and it was 
the business of every member to investigate 
the nature of the cases registered or 
reported ; and, if satisfied of their genuine- 
ness, to give relief. No money was ten- 
dered, but cheques or vouchers were made 
out in the name of the recipient, in return 
for which bread and groceries to the value 
specified could be obtained from accredited 
dealers, whose names were also written by 
the visitor who signed the voucher. When 
I state that these cheques were mostly of 
the value of one or two shillings, the 
precautions taken against imposture may 
seem extravagant; but the amount of the 
funds collected (which allowed only the 
expenditure, for three towns, of £40 a 
week, among about 600 selected cases of 
the most deserving) and the deep sense of 
their responsibility to the public in the 
administration of the money entrusted to 
their care, made the investigators most 
careful in their distribution. 


We had not the power to relieve all 
deserving cases. Single men without de- 
pendants were reckoned outs:de our juris- 
diction. And out of the 800 cases regis- 
tered in Chatham alone (apart from the 
adjacent towns and city of Strood, Gil- 
lingham, and Rochester) we had to pass by 
a large number. In the task of discri- 
minating the deserving from the cadger 
and the loafer, the working men, who 
formed almost the entire body of our 
Committee, were most vigilant. I cannot 


speak too highly of the camest spirit in 
which they undertook their task, and the 
devotion with which they gave up every 
moment of leisure to this voluntary labour. 
I trust I have learnt many a salutary 
lesson in businesslike and efficient methods 
from contact with them. Indeed, so 
thorough were their ways of investigation, 
so keen their insight (one or two were as 
ready as Sherlock Holmes himself) that 
we were very rarely “‘ taken in.”’ We had 
the confidential testimony of the traders 
who transacted our business, that relief 
went into proper hands, and to the benefit 
of the most deserving. If we erred, it was 
probably on the side of caution and watch- 
fulness. We were, on occasion, veritable 
griffons on the side of righteousness. A 
man who might be found to have submitted 
to a treat of beer, or not to have reported a 
day’s jobbing, or scamped a possibly too 
arduous task, was most relentlessly dealt 
with. 

Sometimes it happened that when a 
‘* job ’? was obtained for one of our clients 
he was found unable to perform it through 
lack of proper nourishment. So closely 
neighboured are the two tracts, so narrow 
the line that divides from the unemployed 
the unemployable. 

J. Tyssuu Davis. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION. 

Srr,—As the subject of religious education 
in schocls is likely to come to the front 
shortly, a few particulars as to the manner 
in which the matter has been dealt with 
in another country may be of interest to 
your readers. 

In Hungary the control of education by 
the State began more than a century ago. 
In 1868 elementary education there was 
made compulsory. At the present time, 
while the Hungarian State is actually the 
owner Of all the 695 technical schools, it 
only owns about one-eighth of the primary 
schools. It also owns about one-half the 
traming colleges and more than half the 
middle-grade schools. 

It makes grants to most of the schools 
and colleges, and in such cases controls 
the appointment of teachers, and in all 
cases controls the teaching. 

Hungary, besides having several sub- 
nationalities to deal with, has also a 
complexity of religions. In 1900 the 
statistics of religious bodies were about as 
follows :— 

Roman Catholics 92 millions. 

Greek Catholics (two sects) 4} 

Presbyterians and Lu- 

therans ve ea, Oates 

Jews and Unitarians .. 1 million 


Now, it might be thought from these 
figures that a serious religious difficulty 
would have arisen. Although I have 
travelled much in Hungary and had much 
intercourse with all classes of the people, 
I have not heard of any difficulty of th’s 
kind. The complete control of education 
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by the State has been attended by the best 
results. The sectarian idea has been 
minimised, and the national idea has 
become supreme. There is no established 
Church, and consequently no struggle for 
supremacy and preferential treatment. 

Both Catholics and Protestants have 
schools under their own management, sub- 
ject to State control. In these the scholars 
are generally all Protestants or all Catholics. 

In the primary schools owned by the 
State the children are of various religious 
denominations, and all receive similar 
instruction in secular and ethical subjects. 

But religious instruction is not neglected. 
Ministers of all the churches regularly 
visit the schools, and impart religious 
knowledge at convenient times. The Rev. 
N. Jozan, Unitarian minister at. Budapest, 
gives religious instruction at stated times 
to all the children of Unitarians in that 
city, and he regards this as the most im- 
portant part of his ministerial work. 

In some of the schools Unitarian children 
are sufficiently numerous to form a class 
by themselves. From schools where the 
number of such scholars is small, can- 
centration at one school, conveniently 
central, is easily arranged and carried out. 

I have visited nearly all grades of schools 
in Hungary, and have been much pleased 
with the intelligence, order, and cheerful- 
ness which prevailed, as well as with the 
course of studies. I may add that I have 
had the pleasure of giving in several schools 
lessons in Tonic Sol-fa, which may lead 
to a wide diffusion of this method of 
teaching singing. : 

In order that apprentices and other 
young people who are at work during the 
week should not be deficient in useful 
knowledge, they are assembled for two 
hours on Sundays for instruction in secular 
subjects. 

On a Sunday morning, a few weeks ago, 
quite unexpectedly, I visited a school where 
the students were engaged in practising 
advanced geometric drawing under the 
guidance of a skilful teacher, and much 
good work was being done. 

My impression is that in nearly all the 
Sunday-schools in Hungary attention is 
confined to secular subjects. 

This seems to show that our Hungarian 
friends fully recognise the great importance 
of a thoroughly good education. 

Owing to their intelligence, the influence 
of the 44 millions of non-Catholics is much 
greater than the numbers would suggest. 
It is true that Hungary has its troubles, 
but they do not arise out of theology or 
religion. The State does its duty to the 
various religious bodies apparently in a 
way which satisfies all. As an example, I 
may mention the State Houses of Cor- 
rection for juvenile offenders; they are 
five in number, all managed on a similar 
plan. The State does not leave the matter 
to chance philanthropy, which in this 
country is generally dominated by theo- 
logical bias. 

These Houses of Correction are models 
of their kind. The inmates are called 
boarders, and are grouped in families of 
twenty under.a head who is charged to 
practise and inculcate kindness, love, and 
courtesy all the time. The boarders are 
taught various trades, and are allowed 
games and gymnastic exercises, and receive 
excellent instruction in history, mathe- 
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matics, natural history, physiology, physics, 
chemistry, music, and several other sub- 
jects. At Kassa, a few months ago, I 
visited one of these institutions, and was 
much interested and edified with all that 
I saw. The boys at their work appeared 
happy and contented ; the buildings were 
spacious, light, and airy, and the sur- 
rounding grounds were beautifully kept. 
The Catholic chapel, the Protestant chapel, 
and the synagogue are in good architectural 
style, and the interiors are beautifully 
decorated. I found that religion and 
morality were systematically taught by 
four chaplains or pastors at stated times, 
according to the several religions of the 
boarders. Not only are the heads of 
families charged with the moral teaching 
of the inmates, but the State prescribes 
forms of prayer which are to be used by 
each boarder every day, on rising and 
going to bed, before and after study, and 
before and after meals. The use of these 
prayers is incumbent upon all, irrespective 
of creed, and they are therefore framed 
so as to represent general rather than 
special religious ideas, and particularly 
those which appeal most to the young. 
As a specimen I give a translation of the 
prayer before study :— 

‘« Bless us, O Almighty Father, and 
influence our minds so that we may 
profit by what our master teaches us, to 
the greater good of our souls, so that we 
may understand and lay hold of it, and 
also become by it children more worthy of 
Thy compassion, O our Heavenly Father. 
Amen.”’ 

Respecting the practical results of this 
excellent system, it is stated that from the 
Kassa home during the three years of its 
existence 36 boarders have beer dis- 
charged. With regard to 72:23 per cent. 
of these, it has been ascertained that the 
subsequent conduct has been “‘ good,”’ 
and only 10 per cent. ‘‘bad.’’ As the 
conduct of all must have been bad at 
starting, this result amply justifies the 
means employed. 

It must, at any rate, be interesting for 
us to see that the system of State regula- 
tion even of religicus teaching works 
smoothly and yields good results; and 
it is, to say the least, curious that a State 
which is largely composed of Catholics 
should prescribe purely theistic prayers 
and daily ethical teaching. Yet 1 venture 
to think that it is in scme such direction 
as this that we shall find the solution of our 
religious difficulty. 

W. H. SHRuBso.e. 

173, Brownhill-road, Catford, London. 
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UNITARIANISM AND METHODISM. 

Srr,—The. paragraph in your last issue 
referring to Mr. Spedding’s proposal to 
celebrate the beginning of that ** Metho- 
dist Unitarian Movement,’’ which gave 
rise to our churches at Clover-street, Roch- 
dale, and at Padiham and Newchurch, has 
moved me to remind your readers that 
there has been at least one other ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Unitarian movement ’’ which is well 
worth remembering—I mgan, of course, 
the ‘‘ Christian Brethren’’ churches, which 
came out of the Methodist New Connexion 
in 1841. 

The name of Joseph Barker no doubt 
excites mixed feelings in those Unitarians 


who know anything about him; but just 
as Joseph Cooke’s expulsion from the 
Wesleyans in 1806 led to an accession of 
strength to Unitarianism in Rossendale and 
Rochdale, so the expulsion of this other 
‘* Joseph ’’ from the Methodist New Con- 
nexion in 1841 brought a number of 
churches over to our body, not three only, 
but many more, for it is recorded that 
nearly thirty Methodist societies, with 
about 4,000 members, left the Connexion 
along with Barker at that time. These 
took Barker’s open ‘‘ Christian ’’ position, 
as against anti-Scriptural creeds and 
dogmas, many of them soon to realise that 
their new position theologically was identi- 
cal with that of the Unitarians, and some 
of them, like those of Mossley, Mottram, 
and Pudsey, remain associated with the 
Unitarian body to this day. They called 
their people ‘‘ Christian Brethren.’’ They 
came by direct descent from John Wesley’s 
great movement. The Methodist New 
Connexion was a split from original 
Wesleyanism in 1797 under Alexander 
Kilham, soon after Wesley’s death. I am 
collecting information concerning this 
‘* Christian Brethren ’’ secession, so as to 
preserve a record before some of the evi- 
dences are hopelessly lost. I shall be glad 
to recelve assistance in the possession of 
any who read this note. 
H. BopE.y Smiru. 
Mottram, January 15. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 

Str,—The decay of superstition is not 
so complete as the writer of ‘‘ Musings ’’ 
appears to believe. And on what authority 
is the statement made that ‘‘ there is no 
countryman to-day who cannot write his 
name’? ¢ ALFRED AMnBy. 

Pudsey, Jan. 17, 1906. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Devartment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 
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Aberdare: Highiand Place.—The annual 
distribution of prizes to the children of High- 
land-place Sunday-school took place on Thursday 
evening last week. .The proceedings com- 
menced with a tea, a number of the ladies pre- 
siding at the tables. A meeting followed, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. J. L. Rowlands. Coun- 
cillor L. N. Williams, of Cae-oed, distributed 
books to the children for faithful attendance at 
the Sunday-school. He delivered an address 
brimful of interest and advice to the children, 
and remarked that he was exceedingly pleased 
that the average attendance at the Sunday- 
school for 1905 was much higher than in pre- 
vious years. At the close Mr. J. W. McEwen 
delivered a brief address, after which Mr. F. 
W. Hall proposed, Mr. D. Davies seconded, and 
Mr. Howell Howells supported, a hearty vote 
of thanks to Councillor Williams for his work in 
distributing the prizes. 

Birmingham . (Appointment). —Tho Rey. 
Thomas A, Gorton has accepted a unanimous 
call to Moseley Unitarian Church, and has 
entered upon his ministry. 

Bristoi: Lewin’s Mead.—The Rey. A. N. 
Blatchford’s annual address on “The Dead 
Year: Ite Memories and Lessons” is published 
in the Western Daiiy Press of January 15. In 
the record of those whom death had called 
away, after speaking of Sir George Williams and 
Dr, Barnardo, Mr. Blatchford continued :— 
« And even as I speak I catch with my mind’s 
eye the earnest gaze, and through the chambers 
of memory echoes the well-remembered voice of 
Richard Acland Armstrong, my fellow-student, 


my brother-minister, my friend. If ever man 
strove valiantly to arouse his fellow. citizens to 
manly and worthy social and public life, it was 
he. No one set himself with a nobler or a more 
persistent resolve than he to fight the battle of 
good against evil in the streets and purlieus of 
Liverpool. He rebuked sin, he did curtail the 
sweep of its dark monarchy, and the life of that 
greut northern city is the sweeter and the 
worthier for Armstrong’s words and deeds. A 
life strenuous in its labour for the moral eleva- 
tion of his brother men, a spirit aglow with the 
consciousness of God, and with the Jove of God, 
and a mind clear and strong for the commenda- 
tion of such thoughts to every earnest seeker 
after God—these are the noble memories that 
cling to my old. friend’s name, and which hallow 
the quiet resting-place of him who spoke and 
wrote so well and so persuasively concerning 
‘God and tlie Soul.’ ”’ 

Cefncoed.—The anniversary was celebrated 
on Sunday and Monday, when the Revs. R. J. 
Jones and Dr. '‘l'udor Jones officiated at the four 
services, and the chapel was well filled. The 
Rey. J. Hathren Davies has been minister at 
Cefncoed since 1887. The congregation is 
flourisbing, and the Sunday-school averages 150. 
On the Sunday before the anniversary the 
deacon of a_ neighbouring chapel warned the 
people not to attend, but the minister repudiated 
his deacon’s suggestion, and himself attended and 
took part in the Monday evening service. 

Halifax (Resignation).—The Rey. F. E. 
Millson has announced to the congregation of 
the Northgate End Chapel his resignation of the 
charge, which he has held for thirty-four years. 
Mr. Millson’s resignation is to take effect at 
midsummer. In his letter to the congregation 
he said: —‘‘It is not easy for me to think of 
separation from friends who have treated me so 
kindlyas you have done, so many of whom have 
been such active helpers of the work of our 
congregation at Northgate End, but my advan- 
cing age and my belief that the interests of our 
work call for more service than I can give have 
led me to the decision which I now announce to 
you.” 


liford.—Under the title of ‘Liberal Religious — 
Thought,” a series of services have been com- 


menced at the Central Hall, Seven Kings, a 
central position for Unitarians in Ilford, Seven 
Kings and Goodmayes, the latter two rapidly 
growing districts. The opening address was given 
by the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards (to whose exer- 
tionsthe commencement of the services are due), 
upon “The God we Worship.” Last Sunday 
evening the address was by the Rey. L. Jenkins 
Jones, of Woolwich, on ‘The Christ we Love.”’ 
In spite of the pouring rain, the first service was 
well attended, and on Sunday last the attendance 
improved a good deal. Considerable enthusiasm 
is being shown by the Unitarians of the district, 
who hope to build up a permanent congregation 
in the district. A committee, with Mr. E. R. 
Fyson as chairman and Mr. Walter W. Welford 
as hon. secretary, has matters in hand, and is 


promoting a social evening at an early date, to ~ 


enable those attending {o get to know each 
other. Mr. Welford will be glad to give any 
information required. His address is 61, Mans- 
field-road, Ilford. 


London: Bermondsey.—The scholars’ an- 
nual party and prize giving was held on Wed- 
nesday, January 17. About eighty scholars sat 
down to tea and rose up to play. After the 
games, those whose attendance had been good 
during the previous year were rewarded with 
gift bcoks, the presentation being made by Mrs. 
Ginever after she had delivered a beautiful ad- 
dress on the small plain duties faithfully per- 
formed, which go to form a noble character as a 
goodly edifice built up of small plain stones. 


London: Islington. (Presentation.)—An 
event of much interest connected with Unity 
Church took place on Tuesday, January 9, 
when a testimonial wag presented to Mr. J. T 
Mackey upon the completion of twenty years 
service as superintendent of the Sunday- 
schools. A large company of friends, including 
past and present teachers, assembled in the 
schoolroom to do honour to the occasion. The 
Rey. E. Saveli Hicks, who presided, said twenty 
years was a long time to look back upon, but it 
was a very much longer per.od since Mr. Mackey 
became a scholar in Carter-lane Schools nearly 
fifty years ago. The memory of the services 
accomplished by his patient and devoted labour 


during those many. years, made all feel that 
some acknowledgment should be made, and 
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the testimonial had been subscribed to by 
eighty friends of all classes. The presentation 
consisted of a portrait of Mr. Mackey in oils 
painted by Mr. W. Savage Cooper,anda time-piece. 
Mr. Hicks concluded by reading the address 
from past and present teachers and scholars of 
the Sunday-school and other friends, which 
accompanied the gifts. Mr. Gore, on behalf of 
the teachers and scholars, Mr. Alfred Wilson, as 
treasurer of the church, Mr. F. L. Sargent, as 
secretary and president of the Young People’s 
Society, and Mr. Harold Wade, as an old 
teacher, all added their testimony of admiration 
for Mr. Mackey, more than one speaker referring 
to the help his cordial friendliness had been in 
welcoming people at the door of his church. 
The portrait was unveiled and the presentation 
made by Miss Preston, who had been a teacher 
in the old Carter-lane days, and said she had 
knewn Mr. Mackey from a boy. Mr. Mackey, in 
gratefully accepting the gifts, recalled old 
memories, and spcke of two friends, Miss 
Preston and Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, as specially 
connected inbis mind with the carly days, when 
they wre teachers at Carter-lane. What he 
had done in the school, he said, had certainly 
been beneficial to himself, and if it had been 
helpfulto others he was amply rewarded. 
London: Lewisham.—Professor B. Nath 
Sen addressed an appreciative audience of 
about a hundred on “Some Indian Problems of 
the Twentieth Century” in the Lewisham church 


on Monday last. While admitting that 
there is a growing feeling among Indians 
that they should exercise an amount of 


self-covernment in purely Indian affairs, 
Mr. Sen spoke most loyally and _ feelingly 
of the proyidential contact of Britain and India ; 
both had profited in the past by the union 
But India is different to Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand in that it has a past, a history, a 
literature. Unfortunately, Government says it 
is unable to provide money for education even 
in the primary schools. Now, that the Russian 
danger to India, real or imaginary, is over, 
because of Russia’s crippled condition at home, 
our position in Thibet’ and our alliance with 
Japan, could not some ofthe money which is at 
present] spent on the maintenance of the army 
to suppress rebellions which do not take place, 
be spent on that incomparably more profitable 
investment, education? Professor Sen said 
England’s higher duty to India was to attack 
the moral, social, and spiritual problems, and 
he was convinced that the educated British 
would see justice done. The questions of caste, 
marriage, and the position of women were ably 
dealt with, and the lecturer made an eloquent 
appeal for sympathy with India in her struggles 
and future development which mustbe through 
peace only, 

London: Mansford Street.—Last Satur- 
day, Jan. 13, the members of the Mansford- 
street Guild united with other friends in enter- 
taining seventy cripples from the neighbouring 
County Council School. Forty visitors and a 
similar number of helpers from the Mission were 
present. Tea, an entertainment by the cripples 
and their friends, the mysterious feats of a con- 
juror, the Sunday-school children’s play, and an 
illuminated Christmas tree with prizes and pre- 
sents, gave genuine delight, as eyes brimful of 
mirth abundantly proved. 

Loughborough.—On Wednesday, Jan. 10, 
a service was held to celebrate the re-opening of 
the organ, and the Rey. W. H. Burgess gave an 
address from the text ‘‘ Praise Him with stringed 
instruments and organs.” A recital by Charles 
Lymn, organist of the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham, followed. 
from Handel, Bach, Wagner, Mendelssohn, and 
other composers, ably rendered, demonstrated 
the capacity of the small but sweet-toned in- 
strument, which Porritt & Son, of Leicester, 
have put in thorough repair. On Saturday the 
annual Sunday-school tea and prize-giving were 
held, an enjoyable evening being spent. 


Tue principle of love, whether exercised 
towards our relatives or out country, 
whether manifested in courtesy or com- 
passion, can only become virtue, can only 
acquire purity, consistency, serenity, dig- 
nity, when imbued, swayed, cherished, 
enlarged by the power of a virtuous will, 
by aself-denying energy. It is inward force, 
power over ourselves, which is the begin- 
ning and the end of virtue.—Channing. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, January 21. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High. street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn, 
Bermondsey, Jort-road, 7, Rev. Eustacn 
THOMPSON. | 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Iffra-road, 
11, Rev. F. W. Svanuey, and 7, Rev. T. BE. 
M. Epwargps. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and ‘6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gottanp, M.A. 
forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnes, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. BE. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 
| Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaRLzs 
Rorrr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian. Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Paar Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Gerorce CRITCHLEY. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. F. W. 
Sranuey, ‘The Bible we Reverence.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 
B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps ; 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 

er ee 
PROVINCIAL. 

BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackpoou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGerz. 

Buackproot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. MorLEy Mitts. 

Bournemouth, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizsttey PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GEoRGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 


11.15 
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BUTTER. SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children) 

whoGS ome, 
LeTe"ug pf) 

0. & Bs“ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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CamBripge, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A. 

CurstEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. HE. Goran, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. CuarLzs 
Hararove, M.A. 

LricrestER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church; Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrrts, 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. Brount Morr. 

Marpston#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

OxrForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Professor 
B. Nara Sen, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

PortsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrweELu Binns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspatm Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A. 

SrpmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Acar. 

SourHenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Drtta Evans. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 

TrenterDrn, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 
Warn. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. E. 8. Lane Bucxianp, B.A.; 11, 
“Enlightened Righteousness”; 6.30, ‘Life 
and Light.” 

————__. 
IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G, 

H. Vanes, B.D. 
ES eS 
WALES. 
AprrystwitH, New Market Hal], 11. 
EE ceed 

CarE Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 

Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorts. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Rev. W. 
Mason, 5, Oak-street, off St. Helen’s- 
road, Leigh, Lanes. 


ss NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


NUT GAKES, 2am 


Something new and good. / ; aN . 
They are ideal for({{& 
afternoon Teas, 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut 6d, each, 
Cocoanute. sss.) 4) Od. each 

Postage 3d. each extra. * 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


DEATH. 

TuHORNELY.—On the 12th inst., at Southport, 
aged 40 years, Ernest Long, only son of 
the late Frank Thornely, of Godley, and 
of Mrs. Thornely, Oaklands, Bowdon. 
Funeral at the Manchester Crematorium 
on Tuesday, 16th inst., at 2.30 p.m. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Messrs,. 
Satterfield, Bye & Co,, Manchester. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


in its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. 


Lectures by CHAS. BEARD, B.A., LL.D. 
People’s Abridged Edition, Edited by 
Henry Gow, B.A 
Price 6d., postage 2d. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LIBERAL FREE CHURCHES. 


A Manual of Questions and Answers for use 
in the Church, Schoo], and Home. 


By H. S. PERRIS, M.A. 
Price 3d. net, postage 1d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1906, 


Price 1s. net, postage 2d. 
Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


LAYMEN’S GLUB. 


DANCE, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1906, 
PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET. 


Tickets, price 7s. each, or 13s. for two 
urchased at the same time, to be obtained of 
iss V. Presron, 9, Ladbroke-gardens, W. ; 
Miss E. Buytu, 6, Rosslyn-hill, N.W.; Mr. H. 
B. Lawrorp, 12, New-court, Carey-street, 
W.C.; Mr. A. SavaceE Cooper, 27, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.; Mr. R. Roscon, 16, Kemplay- 
road, N.W.; Mr. W. FitcHetr WURTzBURG, 
3, Lawn-road, N.W, 
An early application is requested, as it may 
be necessary to limit the numbers. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 

SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address: ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCUESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


Schools, etc. 


—_—>— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TapotT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Bascal terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
New Term January 20th, 1906. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of. the 
R.A.M. and B.C. 


LLANDUDNO.—_TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. Epminson, 
M.A. (Oxon, B.A. (Lond.), Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. MontGomery, M A. (Oxon), 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ENTLEMAN offers VOLUNTARY 
. SERVICES, in public or private capa- 
city, for home. Good reader, singer, and 
violinist.—O. E., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 


street. 
COM- 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER or 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class refcrencee.—F. M. D., c/o 
Miss Horripar, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensington, W 
ITUATION WAN'TED by Lady as 
MOTHER’S HELP. Children over three 
preferred. Several years’ experience.—Miss 
G. SHARPE, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead. 
OMPANION- HELP. — Lady (30) 
sceks post as Companion-Heip. Expe- 
rienced, good needlewoman, musical, cyclist. 
Good references.—_G., Broadway House, War- 
wick 
ARETAKERS, in place of Worship, 
or any position of trust, man and wife; 
town or country ; middle-aged; no family; 
highest references. Unitarians. — Apply, 
G. EF. R., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, We 
\HH DAUGHTER of a UNITARIAN 
MINISTER (385), experienced in the 
work (and who isalso an accomplished needle- 
woman), would be glad to accept a position 
in which she would be expected to take entire 
charge of an infant from the month, or of a 
child from one to tLree years old. Salary not 
so much an object as comfortable and refined 
surroundings —‘“C.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 
OUNG LADY seeks post as GOVER- 
NESS to one or two children.—C., 3, 
Hewitts Villas, Aylsbam-road, Norwich. 
ANTED AT ONCE, a competent 
NURSE for a child of six and a baby 
of one year. Good needlewoman.—By letter 
to B., 69, Edgware-road, London, W. 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.C, 


Assets, £162,009. 


DIRxOTCRS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenox, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupas, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pali Mall, S.W 

Miss CeciL GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-strest, 8.W, 

F, H. A. Harpcastis, F.8.1L, 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, If,C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepHen SEAWARD TaYLeEr, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principe!, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years, | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
UES a 018 4; 015 6 014 2 0 1211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwx occupation. Prospectue 


free, 
FREDERIOK LONG. Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probata, &c. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnery P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLisH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 

| Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 

pane on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 

evonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ENTERDEN.—A few acres LAND - 
FOR SALE privately. Near Unitarian 
Chapel, high ground, good view; suitable for 
erection of residence. A H in the 
town to be Sold by Auction on January 26th. 
—For particulars apply G., InquirER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Quiet, 
superior. Permanent or otherwise. 
References exchanged. Excellent situation. 
—Miss Penny, Kingsway House, 18, Bedford- 
place, Russell-sqv re, 


Opposite 1e British Museun. 


THACKE2AY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed. Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. é 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
———— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on 'THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charg«s 
is as follows :— 


£ 8d. 
PER PAGE .. foe oe 6 OO 
HAtF-PAGE .., SEB O0 
Per CoLumn ... ae wore 20 20 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... Sie 70283 26 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/ 

Situations Vacant and Wanted, : 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


EE 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to BE. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
a cece nee SES 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street» 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE second week of the General Elec- 
tion has been not less significant than the 
_ first, the counties having gone over- 
whelmingly with the boroughs for 
Liberalism. This week’s Christian World 
reckons that by Wednesday evening there 
were already 130 Free Church members in 
the new Parliament, and that of these 61 
(apart from members of the late Parlia- 
ment) have captured seats from Conserva- 
tives. Among the new members are Mr. 
J. T. L. Brunner, son of Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart.; Mr. Wentworth Brooke, 
son of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; and 
Mr. Percy Alden, formerly Warden of 
Mansfield House, Canning Town. 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 6, a 
meeting will ke held in the Council Room, 
Essex Hall, to bid farewell to the Rev. 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., and Mrs. Jones, 
on their departure for Wellington, New 
Zealand, where Dr. Jones will become the 
minister of the newly formed Unitarian 
Free Church. Tea at 5 o’clock. The 
proceedings are to be over by 6.30 p.m. 


We publish this week a delightful 
article by the Rev. S. Farrington, who, 
with Mrs. Farrington, is spending some 
weeks at Rapallo, on the Riviera, south- 
east of Genoa. If any friends are ask- 
ing for his address, the last we have 
from him is Hotel Miramare, Rapallo, 
Riviera di Levanti, Italy. 


_ THE present series of performances at the 
Court Theatre of ‘‘ The Electra’® of Euri- 
pides, as so beautifully translated by Pro- 


fessor Gilbert Murray, must be full uf charm 
and interest to all lovers of Greek drama 
or of English poetry. Professor Murray’s 
name sufficiently vouches for the accuracy 
of the rendering ; and as to the quality of 
the verse none with an ear and a soul need 
be in doubt. The play is staged with a 
simple beauty, for which we are very 
grateful, and which serves as relief to a 
mind at times almost overwhelmed by the 
terror ofthe action. The acting is interest- 
ing, and in places true and strong, though 
the spectator is left to feel how superlatively 
difficult it is for the modern English actor 
to represent the whole tragic power of a 
bygone tradition and civilisation. But if 
there is some incompleteness here, and if 
the speakers cf the drama are not always 
audible throughout the auditorium, there 
is still much to give us gladness in this too 
infrequent opportunity of witnessing the 
action of that appalling complication of 
fate and human passion which led up to 
the death cf Clytemnestra. 


ALL the spirit and the insight and the 
skill of Huripides are here. That pervad- 
ing spirit of sympathy for the weak, that 
love of the lowly, which so justifies the 
comparison of the Greek dramatist with the 
Russian Tolstoy, and which sets the 
peasant husband of Electra before us in so 
attractive and magnanimous a figure ; the 
cunning reading of the soul which can 
touchingly portray the oncoming madness 
of Orestes. But the central figure of all is, 
of course, Electra. We admire, if admire 
be not too cold a word, her loyalty to her 
father’s memory. We flinch at the un- 
restrained and petulant lament over her 
own wrongs. We shudder as at a thing 
we barely understand when she grasps so 
sternly the keen flashing sword. We pro- 
test against the doom wrought on Clytem- 
nestra though we cannot altogether deny 
the conclusion of the chorus— 


‘* Yet hast thou justice, justice plain 
For a sire’s blood spilt of yore.’’ 


Bur the deed is dene. Our sympathy 
cannot withdraw from the brother or the 
sister, matricides though they be, for 
Orestes has learnt at last— 


‘* But the deed is anguish clear ; 
And the gift long nights of fear,’’ 


and Electra— 


‘** What clime shall held 
My evil, or roof it above ? 
I cried for dancing of old, 
I cried in my heart for love. 
What dancing waiteth we now ? 
What love shall kiss my brow 
Nor blench at the brand thereof ? ”’ 


And so we move to the dramatist’s bold 
conclusion. The deed done is evil, and 
brings its curse, yet also its austere blessing. 
By the evil deed the evil of the heart is 
purged, for— 


‘* Now is thine heart made clean within 
That was dark of old and murder 
fraught.”’ 


We must not stay to discuss the intricate 
moral subtlety and truth of the con- 
clusion. We part from Electra the 
terrible, ‘‘ soft-eyed at last.’’ The glorious 
music of the peetry in which all is wrought 
rings still in our ear, and the certainty is 
confirmed in our heart that no judgment 
of wrong is true till it is touched with an 
infinite pity. 

Tue London Sunday-school Society, it 
will be seen from the letter of Mr. R. A. 
Wooding, the hon. secretary, is again 
taking up the Country Holiday work on 
behalf of the children in their schools. Mr. 
Wooding describes the method to be 
adopted and asks for subscriptions as early 
in the year as possible. 

Wiru reference to the passage in the 
Manchester College report, which we 
published last week on the licence of 
Addis Hall, a correspondent, writing 
apparently quite seriously, asks what 
licence Mr. Addis has surrendered, and 
thinks that ‘‘the Unitarian and Tem- 
perance public should be fully mformed 
on this point.’? That public may have 
a quiet mind, for there is no question 
of licensed victualling, only of the status 
of a private hall, as recognised by the 
University authorities. 


Or Mr. G. J. Holyoake, who died last 
Monday at Brighton, the Rev. Priestley 
Prime writes in another column. Tues- 
day’s Tribune contained a memoir and 
appreciation by Mr. A. E. Fletcher, which 
concluded as follows :—‘‘ To a friend who 
visited him in his last illness he cheer- 
fully quoted Landor’s well-known remark, 
‘I have warmed both hands at the fire of 
life, and am ready to depart.’ A braver 
champion of righteous causes than George 
Jacob Holyoake has not arisen in our 
time, and his death removes from us one 
who loved and tried to make others love 
all that can help us to become larger- 
souled and larger-hearted men.”’ 


“To CorrEsPponpENts: — Letters, &c., 
received from A: S. B., M. D., E. M. F., 


j.F; A.H., GH. K, A. HL, R.J.0., 
G. R., L. BE. R., MR, M. EB. RyT. 8, 
iT. 
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A BURIAL SCANDAL. 


A PAINFUL and unusual incident arose 
in connection with the interment at St. 
Mary’s Church, Penwortham, on Thursday, 
the 18th inst., of the cremated remains of 
Richard Percival Walton, solicitor, of 
London, and only son of the late Mr. H. 
C. Walton, a well-known { and highly 
respected Preston auctioneer. 

The Walton family for several genera- 
tions have been interred at Penwortham, 
for a long time in the church and sub- 
sequently, commencing with the deceased’s 
father, in the churchyard. The late Mr. 
H. C. Walton became connected with the 
Preston’, Unitarian congregation, and for 
many years was its leading member. On 
his death the service was taken in Pen- 
wortham Church by the Church of 
England clergyman and at the graveside 
by the Unitarian minister. 

About seven years ago his daughter 
died, and her remains were cremated, the 
burial service read over the ashes in 
Penwortham Church by the present vicar, 
and the service at the open grave taken 
by the Unitarian minister. 

In remembrance of the long connec- 
tion of the Waltons with Penwortham, a 
stained-glass window was subsequently 
placed in the church by the late Mr. R. 
P. Walton and his mother. 

The late Mr. R. P. Walton, who was 
fifty-three years of age, and a trustee of 
the Preston Chapel, died in London a 
few days ago after a long and agonising 
illness; and to carry out his father’s 
wish his cremated remains were brought 
to be interred in the grave at Pen- 
wortham, the same procedure to be 
followed as in the case of his sister. 

The curate, in the absence of the vicar, 
was seen by the undertaker, and arrange- 
ments duly made for this purpose. 

About 12 o’clock the funeral party, in- 
cluding the deceased’s mother, arrived at 
the church. The weather was cold and 
rain fell in torrents. After a very long 
and painful interval of waiting in the 
church, which had been heated for the 
occasion, it appeared that the curate had 
failed to keep his appointment. The 
Unitarian minister at Preston, the Rev. 
Chas. Travers, after consulting with the 
executor of the deceased, proceeded to 
the lectern and read the service he usually 
reads at a Unitarian funeral, and then 
took the usual service at the graveside. 

The sexton then took him to the vestry 
and asked him to sign the register. On 
the ground that he had no right to take 
the service in the church, he declined to 
sign the register unless in the presence of 
the vicar or curate. 

It appears that the curate, the Rev. 
T. F. Douglas, subsequently signed the 
register. The vicar, the Rey. A. M. 
Winter, sent a note next day to Mrs. 
Walton, regretting that she had been 
kept waiting for the curate, and hoping 
she had not suffered by the inclemency 
of the weather. The curate wrote to 
Mr. Travers :—‘‘ Though I gave a kind 
of consent to read the Lesson, I thought, 
on further consideration of the matter, 
that, as the interment of Unitarians 
in consecrated ground is contrary to 
Church law, I had better not, in the 
absence of the vicar, take any part in 


the ceremony, as I had no authority to 
make precedents. It was my intention 
to let you know, or rather Mr; Bell 
(the undertaker) know, but the pressure of 
parish work among the many sick, and 
other duties, put it out of my mind 
till it was too late to do so, I hope 
you suffered no inconvenience thereby 
through the great inclemency of the 
weather.’” 

To a representative of the Lancashire 
Daily Post the curate had said he did not 
intend to have anything to do with the 
funeral, ‘because it was not a Christian 
burial.”? To Mr. Travers’s request that 
he would explain what he meant by ‘‘a 
Christian burial’? no reply, so far as we 
are informed, has been given. The under- 
taker’s account is that proper notice was 
given to the curate, all the circumstances 
being clearly stated, and that he made at 
the time no objection to taking the 
Service. 

A complete statement of the case will, 
we understand, be forwarded by Mr. 
Travers to the Home Secretary and to 
the Bishop of Manchester. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


THE death of George Jacob Holyoake, 
which, at his advanced age—he would 
have been eighty- nine in April—can 
hardly come as a surprise, was peaceful 
and happy. A long life of arduous effort, 
working, teaching, lecturing, organising, 
writing books, and contributing to news- 
papers, with an abstemious moderation 
of habit, left him in old age serenely 
active till within a week or two of his 
death: He received with interest and 
great satisfaction the news of the results 
of the General Election now in progress, 
so far as they had been made known, 
and a letter of congratulation to Mr. 
John Burns on his appointment as a 
member of the Cabinet expressed his 
keen delight in this recognition of labour, 
and the accompanying increased influence 
of working men that is to be expected 
in the government of the nation. 

Though he was the most persistent 
advocate of Co-operation, the historian of 
the movement, and of the Rochdale 
Pioneers, and consistently taught and 
practised self-help asthe means by which 
personal and general improvement might 
be attained, he. warned co-operators 
against the delusion that by voluntary 
association, apart from politics, any secure 
position could be attained. He dissented 
from those who deprecated political 
activity, and who held that their social 
remedy would do everything for the people, 
because ‘the politician,-if you do not 
watch him, will come some day and throw 
the savings of a century into a sea of 
imperial blood.” Hence his interest to 
the last in politics, and his quotation in 
his letter a few weeks ago to Mr. Burns, 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servantdepart 
in peace, according to Thy woid: for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.”’ 

One can but briefly recall some of the 
many stirring events and the long, patient 
effort of Holyoake’s life. He was aChart- 
ist, and one of the lecturers appointed 
to explain the system of Robert Owen; 
he was not a systematic or State Socialist, 
but believed in voluntary association as 


the social remedy; He was imprisoned at 
Gloucester for a remark about man’s 
duty to God, which raised a laugh; made 
in reply to a question after a lecture on 
‘‘Home Colonies” at Cheltenham, He 
was the founder of “Secularism,” a system 
which sought to concentrate attention and 
effort on the attainment of personal and 
social good in this world by mutual ser- 
vice, organisation, education, self-help— 
“to substitute the piety of usefulness for 
the usefulness of piety.’’ 

He was closely associated with Mazzini, 
of whom he gives most interesting 
memorials in ‘‘ Bygones,’’ and acted as 
secretary to the British Legion sent out 
to Garibaldi in 1861. He was fined 
£600,000 for having published the 
Reasoner for years without the Govern- 
ment newspaper stamp, and offered to 
pay the fine at the rate of a shilling a 
month. The fine, of course, was an 
absurdity, and the stamp duty was 
speedily abolished. 

John Stuart Mill said that he was 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining the 
Affirmation Act. It was he who sug- 
gested the series of Blue Books on the 
Condition of the Industrial Classes in 
Foreign Countries, issued by Lord Claren- 
don, 1870-72. 

He was a prolific writer, and the last 
of his many books, ‘‘Bygones Worth 
Remembering,’’ published last year, is 
full of reminiscences of men and move- 
ments with which he was intimate. 

Holyoake was a native of Birming- 
ham, and in early years was connected 
with Carr’s-lane Congregational Chapel, 
of which John Angell James was 
minister. But he revolted against the 
harshness of the ‘‘ evangelical” creed, 
and found more congenial 
among the Unitarians. For some time 
he was connected with the New Meeting 
Sunday-school, where he taught secular 
subjects. 

A lecture by Robert Owen, which he 


nod 


heard at the Birmingham Institute, in- 


creased his doubts, and, being called a 
“sceptic” by fellow-workmen, he ex- 
amined the writings of some of the 
sceptics, and, to his own dismay, at first, 
found himself in general agreement with 
them. 
Though not in later years a member of 
any religious body, he has frequently 
shown sympathy with Free Christians 
and Unitarians. At the church m New- 
road, Brighton, he has addressed the con- 
gregation from the pulpit and in other 
ways shown his sympathy with their 
work and teaching. He has joined in the 
welcome to a new minister, and with him 
the Rev. Alfred Hood was, during his 
ministry, associated in public work, 
especially in connection with the Co- 
operative movement. 

Mr. Holyoake wrote recently to the 
Secretary of the Church in reference to 
Unitarianism :—“‘Its great doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God is the simplest 
and loftiest conception of Deity extant. 
There are noble aspirations manifested 
in other Churches here, but there are 
retributive misgivings among them that 
disorder the soul. In my ‘Bygones’ 
I have recently described how much I 
owed to Unitarianism in my youth. 
Hence Icount a town fortunate in 
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which its principles and influence are 
maintained.” 

Contrasting the present with the past 
which he had known, Holyoake was 
cheerful and optimistic. A short time 
ago he referred in conversation to the 
great improvement in general conditions 
of life that he had experienced since 
his Chartist days, days of cruel child 
labour in the factories, of slavery in 
British possessions, taxed bread, taxed 
newspapers; days when bequests were 
confiscated, and men imprisoned, because 
of theological persecution; when Parlia- 
ment cons-sted of landowners, and the 
universities were open only to members 
of the Church of England. 

He regarded death with calmness, and 
wrote recently :—‘‘ To act according to 
conscience, and speak according to know- 
ledge, never ceasing to consider what 
we can do for the service of others, is 
the one duty which a future life, if it 
comes, will not contradict.’’ 

His directions were that his body 
should be cremated, and the ashes 
buried in the Highgate Cemetery, near 
the graves of his friends George Eliot 
and George Henry Lewes. 

There will be a memorial service on 
Sunday evening at the Free Christian 
Church, New-road, Brighton. 

PRIESTLEY Prime. 


WE are so accustomed to the treatment 
of the education question as though it were 
of merely sectarian interest that it is the 
more refreshing to find the religious 
difficulty discussed as a problem of social 
justice. The dispute, which is so often 
degraded to the level of a contest for 
supremacy between the Nonconformist 
(evangelical) and the Churchman, is thus 
lifted on to a higher plane by Mr. Frank 
Lenwood, of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Mr. Lenwood foresees the gravest injustice, 
if the lines of settlement suggested by the 
present Minister of Education are followed. 
He fears that by paying State money for 
‘“some form of Bible teaching or Fundamen- 
tal Religion (which latter, heaven forbid, 
especially if it is likely to galvanise the 
Free Church catechism into an artificial 
life) we may put many astrong Churchman 
into exactly the same position as the old 
Passive Resister.’’ Mr. Lenwood expcses 
very neatly a fond Nonconformist fallacy. 
The Free Churchman (evangelical) argues 
that the Churchman seeks to teach what is 
positively false, while he, of the ‘‘ simple 
Bible ’’ party, can only be accused of not 
teaching enough. Mr. Lenwood points out 
that from the standpoint of the Churchman 
** Bible teaching’’ without scmething 
more is positively as well as negatively 
objectionable. And he continues: ‘‘I 
fancy some Nonconformists might be a 
good deal tested if a Unitarian teacher, in 
following his syllabus, always insisted on 
speaking of Jesus as ‘this man,’ ‘ this 
great prophet.’ Yet this is all that his 
syllabus legitimately allows. SaWe 
must on no account allow simple Bible 
teaching to be paid for from the rates 
unless we also allow Church teaching, and 
the truest principle will be te allow neither.”’ 


Au, if you knew what peace there is in 
an accepted sorrow !—Madame Guyon. 


SI 


EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


IV.—RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir was pointed out in the third article 
how, in the various operations of the 
human mind in its dealings with the world, 
the superiority of the spiritual life to the 
things that are known manifested itself. 
Its superiority was also shown over the 
ordinary natural life. Problems without 
end have new presented themselves to the 
spirit of man. ‘The spiritual life gains its 
independence by a recognition of this 
superiority, and it is now held as in its 
very nature a portion of the highest 
reality. Man must ccnceive that it is the 
highest and most fruitful of all truths or 
the most deadly of all errors; it is either 
the work of the divine or a child of deceit 
and darkness. Such an alternative must 
present itself to man, and when it does 
present itself he is on the ground of religion. 

Kucken divides religion into two grades 
—universal religion and characteristic reli- 
gion. Universal religicn deals with the 
question concerning the reality of the 
spiritual life—whether an independent 
spirituality touches directly the life, and 
whether there is in this a proof of an over- 
world, whether there is a breaking through 
the ordinary existence. The investigation, 
although it is largely the work cf reason, 
does not simply take certain aspects of the 
life into consideration—aspects of thought 
or feeling or action—but it holds before 
itself the whole of the life as well as its 
connection with existence as a whole. 
Religion must mean something more than 
an investigation into the various mani- 
festations of consciousness when these are 
taken singly. 
necessity of this wholeness that Eucken 
calls it universal religion. The starting- 
point of this grade of religion is not 
empirical or psychological preceeding from 
a fragment of the bare individual but 
noological proceeding frcm a real spiritual 
world. The existence of such a world is 
made clear not by any kind of presup- 
position or analogy, for the reality is not 
a matter of any bare speculative idea 
apart from the activity of life itself in its 
various manifestations ; but reality is the 
realisation of life and its aspirations 
together with the conceptions which are 
formed through the results of such activity. 
The old conception of religion as being 
something of the intellect on its logical and 
speculative sides has to be given up, for in 
this way a fraction of the self only is 
present, and that fraction not the most 
important one. Our truths concerning 
reality are truths which are formed on the 
results of the activity of the whole of man’s 
higher nature. Here comes clearly before 
us the value of Eucken’s chief conceptions 
on the Philosophy of Religicn, especially 
as regards Personality, Energy, &c. 

The spiritual life conceives itself, at one 
and the same time, above the world and in 
the world, and so passes to the idea of 
God. Hcw is this idea to be obtained on 
the ground of universal religion? The 
reality of the spiritual life must be recog- 
nised, it must be held as constituting the 
very essence of being, for in this way alone 
is it able to exercise its superiority over 
against ordinary experience. It is, there- 
fore, the necessity of such a superiority as 


It is on account of the. 


well as the need of finding a permanent 
ground for itself that carries the self to 
the conception ef the Absclute. Thus is 
given to the spiritual self a character of 
unity, world-superiority, and power. In 


the province of universal religion the 


conception of God has this meaning: the 


idea cf an absolute spiritual life, a life 


which is at the same time above the world 
and in the world. And, as the chief point 
in connection with such a conception is 
the inward presence of the §whole, ali 
anthropomorphic ideas as well as all 
particular ideas must be banished. In ail 
this Eucken’s position is far removed from 
Pantheism. Pantheism ignores the oppo- 
sition between the world and the over- 
world, and its weakness consists further 
in that it has no place for freedom and the 
ethical handling of things, and in that it 
gives to the spiritual life a natural character 
only. Hucken is also removed from a 
dualism in this place—z.e., there is no cleft, 
in so far as their natures are concerned, 
between the spiritual life on the one hand 
and the Absolute on the other hand. 
Although the spiritual life is other than 
the natural world, it has to do its work in 
that world. He points out that all 
religious conceptions must work chiefly in 
three directions. They must be of a pure 
spiritual inward kind; they must work 
especially not upon the fact of the develcp- 
ment but of the substance of the spiritual 
life ; and, lastly, they must not be limited 
to a particular province of life but must 
encompass the whole of existence. The 
spiritual life, working in these directions, 
gains new convictions, and these add to 
the perpetual content of the life. This 
movement of life, this striving towards the 
Infinite, this deepest longing towards 
freedom, this aspiration towards the 
Eternal, is a movement from unity towards 
inwardness, towards morality, and towards 
greatness. The life must ever move in 
these directions or else it will sink back 
into its previous natural level. By moving 
forward, by perpetual striving, it gains the 
certainty and the nature of its new world. 
There is no middle way between the two 
great alternatives, for without religion 
there is to the life no absolute truthful- 
ness and greatness. 

Eucken passes from the level of universal 
religion to that of characteristic religion. 
This characteristic religion means the 
province where dealings take place between 
man and God in a form of emmediateness 
without the intervention of the world. 
The chief diflerence between universal and 
characteristic religion consists in the fact 
that in the latter the conception of God 
comes more prominently forward than in 
the former. In universal religion reason 
played a most prominent part in making 
clear the ‘‘ grounds’’ of existence and 
the content of the spiritual life; in 
characteristic religion love comes to the 
foreground and reason moves for the time 
being to the background. The necessitics 
and demands of love carry the life over 
the colourless conceptions of the Godhead 
to a living and personal Ged who is present 
in the soul of man, and with whom inter- 
course can take place as ‘‘ between an I 
and a Thou.’ This religious communion 
is needed by the soul and is its truest 
nourishment when it is obtained, for in 
this manner the new reality which comes 
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clear to the soul is able to hold itself fast 
against all the dangers and enmities of an 
alien world which surrounds it. Man and 
God meet at the deepest point in the soul, 
and a strength is obtained to take up all 
the struggles of life with a divine courage 
aad to overcome all obstacles that stand 
in the way of growth. This, as Eucken 
points out, is the religion of the spirit. 
But the reason aspect must not be ignored. 
There are grave dangers if it is placed on 
cne side—dangers which narrow the con- 
ceptions of life and which have the tendency 
of humanising and particularising the idea 
of God in a purely subjective sense, thus 
leaving provinces of truth outside our 
consideration and therefore outside our 
experience. 

How this characteristic religion trans- 
forms things and rises. to ever-higher 
levels is depicted by Eucken in a beautiful 
manner in his last great book, ‘* Der 
Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion.’’ He starts 
with emphasising the truth that a funda- 
mental distinction must be made between 
the permanent and the transient in Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is a religion of salva- 
tion in a sense deeper than any other 
historical religion. In it there are great 
negations and great affirmations. In its 
negations it allies itself with Buddhism, 
but in its affirmations there is a distinct 
difference of nature between these two 
religions. Buddhism brings forth its great 
negations, but its affirmations are weak ; 
it has given up the heroism of overcoming 
the world in an open battle, and so it fails 
to give its true place to the potency of the 
spiritual self. Eucken places himself on 
the side of Christianity, and states that it 
is at one with what he designates as 
characteristic religion. Christianity, in 
this way, is not one religion by the side of 
another, but the religion of religions, the 
historical realisation of an eternal truth, 
the longing which dwells in the human 
breast realised. It is a religion of salva- 
tion in the sense that it emphasises the 
all-important truth of the raising and the 
transformation of the hfe through an 
immedirateness of the divine in the human 
soul. Christianity thus brings to a clear 
expression a fact which is found in the 
depth of the heart of mankind. It is, 
therefore, not a development or strength 
of one side of the natural life, but the 
possession of a new life in the whole. Its 
central idea is the kingdom of God and the 
opening of the presence of this kingdom to 
the soul in this life. This brings about 
the great-becoming of life through a 
participation in the divine and through a 
perpetual call to rise above the natural 
world and its ordinary existence. On this 
road the soul gains an ever greater depth 
and an ever more inward freedcm. In 
this sense Christianity can only strengthen 
as time passes, for in it is enclosed an 
eternal truth which all the changes of time 
cannot destroy. 

But Eucken insists that in order to 
recover the deeper spiritual elements of 
Christianity, the historical aspects must 
undergo very great changes. Many are 
the points which must be changed—indeed, 
given up, for they belong to a past and 
modes of thought and expression which 
are no longer ours. The geocentric and 
the anthropocentric modes of thought have 
to be discarded entirely ; all the sensuous 


miracles which present views of the 
universe and of human life discredited by 
knowledge must be laid aside—miracles 
like the birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. Eucken points out that this his- 
torical aspect of Christianity is alien to its 
original freshness, and does not belong to 
its inmost nature; it is a fact of know- 
ledge and not of belief, and all the facts 
of knowledge are facts brought about by 
mental conceptions exactly as science has 
been brought about, and thus cannot 
possess more than a temporary character. 
But belief in its legitimate sense can be 
built only upon the results which bring 
abeut an inward movement in our own 
nature. Whoever gives belief another 
meaning than this externalises religion and 
reduces it to the level of sense-impressions. 
The essence and strength of Christianity 
are weakened in such a manner, and its 
eternal nature is in danger of being lost 
under a load of archaic semi-intellectual 
notions. 

When we pass to HKucken’s remarks 
concerning the person of Jesus as the 
Christian Church has crystallised it into an 
immutable dogma we find words of grave 
warning. How often does he point out 
that many of the friends of Christianity, 
without knowing it, are its enemies! The 
significance of great personalities for 
religion has been worked out by Eucken in 
several of his great works, and he does not 
hesitate to give the superiority to Jesus. 
In what does this superiority consist 
according to our author? It does not 
consist, he tells us, in accepting the dogma 
of the godhead of Jesus, not in conceiving 
of a trinity of persons in the godhead, for, 
as we are told, the divine cannot be 
limited to one point in human history : it 
runs through the whole of the world- 
history, and has been the cause of all the 
upward movements and conquests of the 
race. The significance of the life of Jesus 
rests on something infinitely deeper and 
truer than wonders of sense and the 
dogmas of distant days. It rests on the 
fact that Jesus gave a turning-point to 
history, brought to the clearness of the 
shining day what was obscure concerning 
the deepest life of man. It is not, there- 
fore, in any theories about his person that 
the value of his life consists, but in the 
truth that he reached the highest spiritual 
level possible for man. In this way he is 
our moral and religious hero. Any other 
way of viewing him is to place the historical 
above the eternal, and thus reducing 
Christianity to a lower level. We thus see 
in arawing these articles to a close that 
Eucken’s position resembles that of Uni- 
tarian Christianity. In the midst of the 
great difficulties and cbstacles with which 
as Unitarian Christians we have to con- 
tend, it is at least to me a matter for 
rejoicing that on our side in this great 
liberal movement there is to be found one 
of the leading religious idealists of the 
world. We cannot do better in this 
struggle for the reality of the spiritual 
life and of a Christianity which can be true 
to-day than to reflect upon these words 
of Rudolf Eucken, which are to be found 
at the close of his address, ‘‘ Das Wesen 
der Religion ’’ (The Nature of Religion) :— 

‘* Throughout the whole realm of modern 
culture an independence of spiritual work 
has arisen which is opposed to the im- 


mediate and original manner and con- 
dition of man. In ourselves a higher 
course of life has been evolved which 
begets its own contents and necessities, 
and, through these, governs our actions so 
far as they place themselves in the service 
of spiritual tasks. Through this arises an 
unceasing struggle of man against himself ; 
the fcrmer kind of life becomes insufficient 
and a new one must be worked out—a new 
one that will lift man beyond himself and 
will expel all that is petty-human out of 
the formation of the spiritual life. As this 
requires changes at every point of cur 
inherited condition, it is then true in the 
province of religion that much which 
formerly satisfied all claims will be found 
too petty and anthropomorphic. Not only 
must the ideas be changed, the inmost life 
itself requires a clearing, a purification, a 
transformation, in order to prevent what 
is and must remain religious from sinking 
into the mere subjective and mythological. 
Here we do not mean easy shiftings but 
fundamental changes. It is necessary to 
look at things steadfastly and firmly and 
to take up courageously the fight for 
truth. It is easy to see that to many a 
one this indispensable development will 
appear at first as a threat and a danger to 
religion, but it is and it remains perverse 
to see in changes only dangers and losses 
and fail to see an inducement and a 
challenge to a positive development of the 
inherited condition and to an increase of our 
own ability. It is by an insight like this 
into the nature of things that we become 
superior to all that is hostile and are able 
to transform the apparent danger into a 
true gain. The anxious fear of.a close 
touch and of a clear settlement with the 
mcvements of the time betrays only 
cowardice and want of faith. For if it is 
really our firm conviction that in religion 
of the Christian kind there exists the 
deepest and final revelation of spiritual 
Reality, then casual changes in the work 
of culture may give us much trouble and 
care, but to the cause of Christianity itself 
they can but prove useful, because th-y 
place by the side of the struggle the 
characteristics, greatness, and magnificence 
in a clearer light. 

‘‘The task to-day is to work ener- | 
getically, to labour with a free mind and 
a joyful courage, so that the Eternal may 
not lose its efficient power by our rigid 
clinging to temporal and antiquated forms, 
so that that which we have recognised as 
human may not bar the way to the Divine 
as that Divine is revealed in our own day. 
The condition%of the present time contains 
the strongest motives for such work. For 
once again, in spite of all the contra- 
dictions which appear on the surface of 
things, the religious problem rises up 
mightily from the depth of life; from day 
to day it moves minds more and more ; it 
induces endeavour and kindles the spirit 
of man. It becomes even plainer to all 
who are willing to see that mere secular 
culture is empty and vain, and is powerless 
to grant life any real content and fill it 
with genuine Jove. Man and humanity 
are pressed ever more forcibly forward 
into a fight for the meaning of life and the 
deliverance of the spiritual self. But the 
great tasks must be handled with a great- 
ness of mind, and such a mind demands 
freedom—freedom in the service of truth — 
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and truthfulness. Let us therefore work 
tegether, let us work unceasingly with all 
our strength as long as the day lasts, in 
the conviction that ‘he who wishes to 
cling to the Old that does not age must 
leave behind the old that ages’ (Rune- 
berg), and that an Eternal of the real kind 
cannot be lost in the flux of time because 
1t overcomes time by entering into it.’’ 
W. Tupor Jones. 


FROM RAPALLO. 


CORRESPONDENTS ask, ‘‘ What are your 
resources at Rapallo? What is there to 
see, hear, or do? Are the hills near you 
wooded ? And can you freely roam over 
them ? ”’ 

The kindness of Toe Inquirer per- 
mitting, let one answer serve them all. Not 
the least resource is Rapallo itself. It 
shelters itself snugly in a sharp deep angle 
of the rocky Mediterranean shore, far, far 
back from its storm-swept flood. Above it 
Tises a great semi-circle of mountains, 
which forbid the north wind to come 
rudely trumpeting down upon it. These 
mountains, frem two to three thousand feet 
in height, begin to rise directly from the 
shore itself. One enters, or departs, from 
the place (unless he comes by boat) only 
through piercings of the solid rock of which 
they are built. They are not barren 
heights, but clad from base to highest 
reaches with varying shades of evergreen 
trees, olives, palms, cypresses, yews, 
oranges, the ilex and the pine. They are 
also clad from base to summit with human 
habitations. Very few are the wretched 
ones among these. Even the labcurer’s 
abode has an;-air of comfort, its little care- 
fully tended garden, with its vegetables, 
its fruit-laden olive trees, its fig, orange, 
and cherry trees, and hardy plants or 
flowering shrubs in bud and flower at mid- 
winter. While the highly ornate villas 


- of the wealthier families, each founded on 


the solid rock, crop out one above another 
from the water’s edge nearly up to the line 
of the blue sky. Each has its extensive, 
almost park-like grounds, beautifully laid 
out and cultivated. Hach commands some 
charming prospect. Each tells the tale of 
The carved marble 
portals, delicately wrought loggias, long 
flights of polished steps leading up to 
main entrances. The decorative work 
expended on exteriors and, especially, the 
amount of delicately wrought iron-work 
that meets the eye in gates, inter-doors, 
and long lengths of fences, all testify that 
the Italian is, as he ever has been, a lover 
of beauty for its own sake. Smug comfort 
is not enough for him. Having it, he 
delights even more in those creations 
which many unhesitatingly pronounce 
superfluities, useless, a waste of the 
precious morey that might ‘‘ have been 
given tothe poor.’’ Well, all these features 
of Rapalle, which the eye rests upon day 
after day as one walks the roads that run 


_ everywhere along the shore, or wind up the 


valleys amid the hills—these, with the soft, 
sweet, genial air of the quiet nook—render 
the place itself a resource of which one is 
not likely to tire. Before coming we were 
warned not to remain here too long. If we 
did, we should become lotus eaters, and 
have no will to move on. The question 


has even now become serious—are we not 
already lotus eaters ? 

Another unfailing source of interest is 
altogether indescribable. It is new every 
morning. By no art or device of man can 
it be presented as it presents itself. Before 
one rises from his bed he looks out through 
the ever open window upon the marvel and 
rapture of it. Far, far out as eye may see, 
the blue-grey waters of the bay and of the 
great and wide sea beyond it, stretch like 
the polished surface of some vast metal 
mirror. It is as steel or as silver. A 
certain solemnity seems to brood upon the 
broad expanse—born not of light nor yet of 
darkness—a kind of gloom such as one has 
felt in the aisles and beneath the arches of 
some grand cathedral pile. But, even as 
we look, all along the horizon’s line a 
suggestion of colour appears. It 
strengthens; its radiance increases. 
Colours define themselves. No longer one, 
but many. Some begin toe glow as they 
lie in long horizontal lines quite across the 
east. What a variety now; and what a 
splendour! Pink, delicatest purple, dull 
copper, and copper burnished to utmost 
brightness, and streaks of gold! In almost 
less time than we take to tell of it this 
spectacle has come forth from the Invisible. 
Now it begins to pale; to be withdrawn. 
He who inhabiteth eternity has filled our 
eyes, and fed ‘‘ all that is within us,’’ with 
this marvellous manifestation of His power 
and glory in the dawn of day. But though 
all the glow and splendour at length are 
over and gone, the sun itself has not 
appeared. Several seconds, perhaps 
minutes, pass; and he has not risen. 
Then, just as we wonder at his tarrying, he 
comes rounding up with great suddenness 
into full visibility, and another day is 
born. This little delay, and this rapidity 
of the sun’s ascent above the horizon’s rim, 
are novel phenomena to eyes long ac- 
customed to imagine a sunrise somewhere 
beyond the neighbourly chimneys, and the 
brooding of chronic fogs. As ore sees how 
fast the king of day rises up out of the 
Mediterranean, he realises how rapidly 
this ball of earth rolls over toward the 
east. The sunrise, varied only, but con- 
stantly varied, by ctubtle atmospheric 
changes, is a great source of pleasure here, 
as all along the Riviera are eyes that long 
and wait for it. 

Not far away, too, are quiet places in- 
teresting both in themselves and in their 
history. For hundreds of years they were 
homes of religious endeavour and experi- 
ence. The nearest of these, a thirty or 
forty minutes’ walk from Rapallo, is the 
Valley of Christ—Val Christi. To it the 
visitor is likely to make pilgrimage again 
and again. Into this broad, fertile, well 
wooded valley, flocded by the bright sun- 
light, abounding with flowers, bearing, in 
their seasons, apples, cherries, oranges, 
figs, grapes, and nuts, with a river of water 
clear as crystal flowing through, there came 
in the year 1204 a few seriously-minded 
women belonging to noble families of 
Genoa reacting and retreating from ‘‘ the 
sin of the world.’’ Hither they came to 
abide in Him who, from his faithful, taketh 
it away. Here they would hide their lives 
with Christ in God. No longer, in this 
tranquil and grateful retreat, would they 
be of the world, or init. They built their 
little church, costly and beautiful as 


wealth and art could devise. Love spares 
no labour, no treasure, to outwardly ex- 
press its devotion to its Lord and King. 
No labour, no treasure was here withheld. 
It was indeed a little church, holding not 
more than twenty or thirty persons. A 
little church of Christ. From it the whole 
peaceful valley was soon known as the Val 
Christi. At one corner of it they built a 
tall, graceful bell tower, or campanile, 
with triple-arched windows in its upper 
story, and all in age-lasting masonry. 
This campanile is now alone intact. For 
more than three centuries this religious 
home flourished; and, as best it could, 
pursued and attained the purpose for which 
it was founded. Around it grew dependen- 
cies, abodes of those who tilled the earth, 
and brought from it ‘‘ the fruits of in- 
crease.” But the world, by brute force, 
invaded. Fer beauty it gave its ashes. 
Now all lies in utter ruin, and has so lain 
for four centuries. Only the ivy-clad 
campanile stands solitary in its pathetic 
witness to the vanished life of other days. 
But all such places, where religious persons 
have lived and died, are haunted places. 
The sentiment that consecrated this charm- 
ing spot still is felt. It brings to soul, if 
not to sense, the high ideal. It still pre- 
serves through the ages its breath of 
poetry ; and, after standing long by these 
ruins, the visitor turns away moved and 
thoughtful. Itis yet Val Christi. 

More difficult of access is the sanctuary 
on the height of Montallegro. The other 
afternoon I climbed up to it, along a path 
very steep and rough, in two hours—as 
stiff a pull as it is good for so young a man 
to take. It stands something more than 
two thousand feet above the town. The 
climb is as interesting as it is trying. The 
path winds between tall cypress trees, 
olive groves, ilex avenues, and most 
venerable pines, giving at every turn a 
view of land and sea, each broader and 
better than the last; until, turning 
round the angle of an obscuring rock, you 
face the white marble facade, in the Lom- 
bard Gothic style, erected so recently as 
1896. But the sanctuary itself dates from 
July 2, 1557. On that day, on precisely 
this high summit (so runs the accepted 
scripture) Notre Dame herself appeared to 
Jean Chichizola, a butcher well known in 
neighbouring hamlets. Why to him is 
not obvious. Was it to turn him from his 
deeds of blcod and death? Would she 
make of the man an apostle of vegetarian- 
ism? Rome has not pronounced. But 
the popular imagination seized upon his 
vivid statement of the glory then and there 
to him revealed ; and ever since the spot 
has been holy ground. Barabino painted 
a graphic representation of the wondrous 
event ; the adoring butcher on his knees, 
with hands clasped ; the Blessed Mother of 
all goodness on radiant clouds, with cherubs 
attending. Other pictures adorn the in- 
terior of this high sanctuary. Among 
others, framed in silver, a miraculous one 
by St. Luke. Another, of The Trinity, in 
which the artist has clothed that orthodox 
imagination in an unorthodox manner. 
Not only are the Father and the Son in 
human form as we are, but the Holy Spirit 
as well; whereas, the Latin Church 
throughout presents the third of itseternal 
personalities under the form of a dove. 
But this Montallegro, with its extensive 
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outlook, its deliciously cool mountain air, 
its hospitable hospice, where small furnished 
apartments may be had at moderate 
prices, ig not only well worth the cost of 
the climb, but every day receives interested 
visitors from the winter sojourners in 
Rapallo. There are cther similar heights ; 
some of much easier access; one higher 
and more difficult to reach. There is no 
lack of hill and mountain expeditions. 

Last Sunday we came upon an altogether 
unexpected Rapallo resource. It will 
probably be one or two thousand years 
before to anyone it will be available again— 
the Blessing of the Bells. The old church 
of San Michele has a new bell tower, up into 
which, this week, four new bells, silvery- 
toned bells, such as one does not hear 
outside Italy, are being lifted and hung. 
When we saw them on the Friday they 
were unconsecrated—just ordinary metal 
bells and nothing more, though beautiful 
in their modelling even so. But on Sunday 
the change was wrought in them that a 
bishop effects when he renders a bit of 
earth’s commen crust quite different and 
distinct from that in which the unbaptised 
and the dissenting may be buried... Hence- 
forth, in the regard of all resident here, 
they are different. A thousand tapers 
have blazed, psalms have been chanted, 
prayers said around them. The bishop has 
laid his hands upon them, has signed them 
with the sign of the cross, has anointed 
them, has spoken to them in God’s name, 
has seen that they were duly incensed, duly 
blest. For two hours, with great variety 
of ceremonial detail, they were converted 
into consecrated bells. More than a 
thousand eyes of rich and poor, of high and 
low, of great and small, witnessed on 
January 14 this blessing of the bells. 

Let me not end by forgetting the flowers 
everywhere coming into bloom. The great 
army of them has not yet been marshalled. 
But jack-in-the-box is popping up beside 
all paths. Blue campanulas greet you as 
you go. Clumps of white hellebore abound 
in open fields, clean as those Christmas 
roses we can only have at home under 
glass. Yesterday I saw an almond tree all 
clothed in purest white. The mimosa is 
full and heavy with its fragrant yellow 
balls. Roses, white periwinkles, deep purple 
iris, and golden gazanias in every garden on 
this mid-January day. Such, dear friends, 
are some of the things that make life re- 
sourceful and interesting at Rapallo. 


Sue doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone, oz despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Ts low-esteemed in her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is—God made her so ; 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless. 

J. R. Lowell. 

Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sin- 
cerity, is the first characteristic of all men 
in any way heroic.—Carlyle. 


LENDING OUR MINDS OUT. 


<“ PowER CAME FortH rrom Him AND 
Heatep THem Att.” 


We are familiar with the effect of 
body on body. Asmall-pox patient spreads 
disease ; we say we “‘ catch ’’ this or that 
ailment. Ingersol says, somewhere, that 
he wishes we could ‘‘ catch ’’ health. But 
people have firmly believed this to be 
possible. As late as 1745, in England, 
it was thought that scrofula—‘‘ king’s 
evil ’’— could be cured by the touch of a 
Royal hand. In the gospel story a sick 
woman presses through the crowd to touch 
the fringe of the Master’s robe that she 
may be healed. ‘The lives of the Saints are 
full of narratives of cure by a touch—by a 
look. To this day multitudes believe that 
the very bone of a saint long ago departed 
from the earth, a fragment of drapery, a 
footprint on the rock, the water in which 
holy hands were washed, have power to 
cure bodily ills—that the laying-on of a 
bishop’s hands will convey the spiritual 
power that animated apostles; that the 
eternal welfare of a baby can only be 
secured by its baptism at the church font. 
We smile; but it is not easy to draw the 
line between reasonable belief and super- 
stition. Many things that were accounted 
follies are found to belong to the world of 
reality ; mesmerism, for instance, has 
survived ridicule. Is it related to the 
latest wonder-story of science—that there 
are such phenomena as ‘“‘ human”’ rays, 
that we all emit such rays, that they vary 
in colour and form according to our moods 
and thoughts and dominant aims? In 
the grossest superstition there is an element 
of truth. The influence exerted, bad or good, 
is not the influence of matter, but of mind. 
It was because the king was the representa- 
tive of God that his touch could heal; 
it was because the witch was the creature 
of Satan that her glance could blight and 
destroy. We ourselves know perfectly 
well that strength and courage come to us 
in pain and sorrow by the grasp of a friend’s 

and, that a look can nerve us to endure, 
or send us forth, like Peter, to weep bitterly. 
An acquaintance said to me lately of a 
mutual friend, ‘‘ It makes one better to be 
near Mary’’; and a young man, the other 
day, speaking of his employer, said, ‘‘ To 
have five minutes’ talk with him is like 
taking a tonic.’’ These touches of per- 
sonal experience led me to dwell on those 
words of Browning :— 


‘* God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.’’ 


God uses us, and often we are quite 
unconscious, and perhaps then are used 
to best effect. It is so with the blessed 
influence of children. Myriads of times 
has the birth of a child healed heart sores, 
created love anew, and hope, and forward 
looking thoughts. Myriads of times has 
baby innocence put wickedness to flight. 
I think of that story of Bret Harte’s—of 
the mountain camp of ne’er-do-wells, 
gamblers, immoral and violent; and how 
the baby born amongst them made rough 
men gentle, silenced evil words, and 
changed evil ways. I think of shamg and 
unveracities and deceit that crumbled 
into nothingness before the questions or 
the comments of a child; and of Pippa, 
the little silk weaver of Asolo, whose holi- 
day songs reproved sin, and inspired courage 


and true love. As she lay down at the long 


day’s end, and thought of the various 
people in the town, she said, you remember, 
‘* Now one thing I should like to know, 

How near I ever might approach all 

these ; 

Approach, I mean, so as to touch them—so 

As to in some way move them, if you 

please, 

Do good or evil to them some slight way.’’ 

This unconscious virtue is for ever going 
forth from good mothers—so often saints 
without their knowing it !—meeting with 
cheerful patience the unending succession 
of household tasks; mending, making, 
preparing for meals, cooking, nursing, 
teaching, cleaning; with resources for 
every accident and comfort for every mis- 
fortune ; ready to welcome a neighbour’s 
child into the tiny kitchen ; ready to take a 
turn in sitting up with a sick friend. 
Not that such blessed fulfilment of loveand 
duty is confined to the poor—but it is 
perhaps more apparent among these. 
Very old people are often, visibly, but all 
unwittingly, ‘‘used’’ by the great God. 
Their work is done. They wait for the 
great change. How beautiful is their 
simplicity, their acceptance of infirmities, 
their interest in younger lives, and in the 
movements of the world, and, best of all, 
their cheerfulness. 

The sense of responsibility is, and should 
be, strongest among men and women in 
the heyday of their powers. Unless they 
are mere cumberers of the ground they 
know that they must help, and not hinder ; 
that, wherever they can, they must give 
light, knowledge, guidance; that on them 
depends the welfare of children, scholars, 
students, the poor, the helpless, the afflicted, 
the ignorant; that as citizens of their 
country and the world they are called upon 
to play their part well for the brief time 
they are on the stage. 

To ‘‘ lend a hand ”’ is good, but the hand 
must perish; lend a thought, and it is 


immortal. When death removes, the mind’s ~ 


work is left. It is the persistent, im- 
perishable force of mind that pushes our 
race onwards, further and further from the 
animal, nearer to its God-like destiny. 
As we trace the working out of the faithful 
purpose of the Creator in His creation— 
the evolution of the ape into the angel—we 
see this has been the means. All progress 
and civilisation, all advances in the ‘‘ art 
of living together,’’ have come by inheri- 
tance of knowledge, ever increasing in its 
sum as the generations pass. 


‘* The thoughts of men are widen’d by the 
process of the suns.” 
‘*God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.”’ 


“Two men I honour, and no third. First, 
the toilworn craftsman, that with earth- 
made implement laboriously conquers the 
earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable 
to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, 
wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cunning 
virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre 
of this planet. Venerable, too, is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned and be- 
soiled, with its rude intelligence; for it is 
the face of a man living manlike. . .. 
Toil on, toil on; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may; thou toilest for th, 
altogether indispensable—for daily bread. 


“A second man I honour, and still more 
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highly, him who is seen toiling for the 
spiritually indispensable, not daily bread 
—but the bread of hfe. Is not he, too, 
in his duty, endeavouring towards har- 
mony; revealing this by act and by word 
through all his outward endeavours, be 
they high or low? Highest of all when 
his outward and inward endeavours are 
one; when we name him artist; not 
earthly craftsman only, but inspired 
thinker, who, with heaven-made imple- 
ments, conquers heaven for us. If the 
poor andjhumble toil that we may have 
food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return that he may have light, 
have guidance, freedom, immortality ?” 

Butitis not“ the high and glorious” alone 
who give to men these best gifts. All service 
ranks the same with God. The statesman 
who brings the laws of earth into nearer 
accordance with the laws of God; the 
reformer, who tries to make the crooked 
straight; the prophet, the preacher, the 
poet, who speak forth the word of the 
Lord; the revealer of things hidden from 
the foundation of the world, the creators 
of lovely sounds and lovely pictures, the 
inventor of appliances for human welfare 
and comfort, the healer of physical ills, 
the workman who needs not to be ashamed, 
all good parents and teachers, every 
faithful humble soul—these, all, are blessed, 
being ‘‘ used’? by Him to advance the 
coming of His kingdom. 

Every new generation is richer than the 
last. There is more thought—stuff—more 
for minds to feed on and thrive on. No one 
should ‘‘ go short.’’ ‘‘ Lending’’ im- 
plies receiving. There must be willingness 
to lend—to give—willingness to take, a 
constant outflowing of experience and 
help, a glad readiness to be benefited. How 
pleasant are those pages of Marcus Aurelius 
in which the great emperor—a sick and 
lonely man among his legions on the far 
Danubian frontier—beguiles the hours by 
recalling the lessons in right living and 
right thinking he had received as a youth, 
and pays his debt of generous gratitude. 

Here are a few of the passages. He 
enumerates sixteen persons as benefactors 
and builders up of his character: ‘“ From 
my grandfather Verus, integrity and com- 
mand of temper. From the reputation 
and the memory of my father, self-respect 
and manliness. From my mother, to be 
God-fearing and liberal, to check not 
malicious action only, but each malicious 
thought; simplicity in daily living, and 
- avoidance of the ways of opulence... Thanks 
tomy great-grandfather, I. . . was supplied 
with good masters, and learned that in 
such matters free outlay is no extravagance. 

«From my tutor, not to take sides with 
the Greens or the Blues, the Big Shields or 
Little Shields; to be industrious, of few 
wants, and to wait upon myself, tomind my 
own business and to scout slander. 

“From Rusticus I first conceived the need 
of moral correction and amendment. [He 
taught me] to be encouraging and concilia- 
tory towards anyone who was offended 
or out of temper, at the first offer of ad- 
vances upon their side. He taught me to 
read accurately, and not to be satisfied 
with vague general apprehension, and not 
to give assent to chatterers. 

“From Apollonius, to keep free, and to 
stake nothing on the hazards of chance. 

- “From Alexander the grammarian, to be 


uncensorious, not to be carping and severe 
upon lapses of grammar or idiom or 
phrase, but dexterously to supply the 
proper. expression, by way of rejoinder 
oz corroboration, or discussion of the 
matter rather than of the language, or 
some other graceful reminder or hint. 

“From Alexander the Platonist, seldom 
and only when driven to it to say or write, 
‘I have no time,’ and not to indulge the 
tendency to cry off from duties arising 
out of our natural relations with those 
about us on the pretext of press of business. 
From my brother Verus, love of belongings, 
love of truth, and love of justice . . . not to 
withhold the expression of disapproval and 
not to leave friends to conjecture what one 
wanted or did not want, but to be plain 
with them. From Maximus, self-mastery 
and concentration, cheerfulness under sick- 
ness or other visitations, a pleasant blend- 
ing of affability and dignity, with un- 
ruffed alac:ity in the performance of ap- 
pointed tasks. . 

“From (Hadrian) my father I learned 
gentleness and unshaken adherence to 
judgments deliberately formed, indifference 
to outward show and compliment, industry 
and assiduity, and disinterestedness of 
purpose;’’ and a long discriminating 
eulogium follows. 

- Such an exercise of grateful and re- 
verent memory would be profitable to 
every one of us. Two other tributes of 
affectionate recognition of benefits be- 
stowed by mind on mind let me recall: 
Wordsworth says of his sister :— 
“The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy; 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy.”’ 


Helen Keller, shut away from hearing 
and from sight, still knows herself the heir 
of all the ages, and can gather in a thou- 
sand fields. In her latest book, ‘‘ My Key 
of Life,’’ she says: ‘‘ I remember an hour 
when I was discouraged and ready to falter. 
For days I had been pegging away at a task 
which refused to get itself accomplished. 
In the midst of my perplexity I read an 
essay of Stevenson, which made me feel ag 
if I had been ‘outing’ in the sunshine 
instead of losing heart over a difficult 
task. J tried again with a new courage, 
and succeeded almost before I knew it.’’ 
To how many souls has Robert Louis 
Stevenson brought courage and cheer! 
To how many more will he be a true 
brother and example ? Helen Keller, too, 
so crippled by sad fortune, has a “* mind 
to lend,’? a mind happy and_ serene. 
Never before in the history of the world 
has such a voice come from such a prison. 
“‘Lift up your burden, it is God’s gift; 
bear it nobly,’’ writes this brave sister, 
this “more than conqueror.”’ 

The wealth of wisdom need be no longer, 
thank God, the blessing of the few. It 
is a moving sight to see a multitude of 
children with books open before them— 
poverty no longer a bar, the world of 
thought open to them, the ample page, 
rich with the spoils of time, unrolled before 
them, the wise dead speaking still, the 
great inheritance free to all who care to 
claim it. It is for parents and teachers 
to cry, ‘‘ Enter ye in and possess the good 
land,’’ and to be leaders and guides. As 


painters cannot paint well without know- 
ledge and admiration of the work of the 
great ones who preceded them, as the poet 
must serve a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship to the singers of an earlier time,—so 
he who would win new thoughts where- 
with to bless the world must sit at the 
feet of the teachers of the Past. Rooted 
and grounded in the stored wisdom of the 
centuries, the plant of life must derive 
nourishment from present-day air and 
sunshine and rain, and give to the living 
beauty, fragrance, and fruit peculiar to 
itself. We enrich ourselves by giving— 
“Since good, ; 
The more communicated, more abundant 
grows.” 
If we learn some new wonderful fact 
about the ordering of the world, let us 
tell it; if a book interests us, let 
others know of it; if catastrophe im- 
pends, let our minds be ‘‘ present ’’ and 
active. We all like those stories of ready 
wit and helpfulness that appear in the 
newspapers almost every day: of the 
schoolgirl who knew that flour applied 
immediately lessens the anguish of a burn; 
of the boy who escapes and helps others to 
escape from fire by creeping along the 
floor under the stifling smoke; the story 
of the English ship in danger in a Norway 
fjord, and the husbands and wives sitting 
quiet, hand in hand, prepared to die; and 
of the staying of panic in a multitude by 
the ‘‘ lending out ’’ of one mind of courage 
and resource. 
If some reform appeals to us as desirable, 
let us back*it ; if some ideal of righteous- 
ness is despised and rejected, let us. be, 
among the faithless, faithful found. When 
a friend suffers in mind or body let us give 
our sympathy, love, and experience. Let 
all teachers freely give, let the preachers 
preach the whole counsel of God. If 
some aspect of truth seems to us lovely 
and real, let us urge others to come and 
see. Let us be faithful to our faith, dear 
brothers and sisters—lvve it, love it, lend it ! 
We never know what heart it will bless, 
what despair remove, what strength and 
joy impart. We are few; the more need 
for every one of us to be true and stead- 
fast; and may the Great Giver, “ the primal 
source of all illumination,’”’ use us as good 
tools and instruments, as faithful servants, 
as dear and understanding children, for the 
doing of His holy and blessed will! 
Kpita Girrins. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

Tus is all there is for the Children’s 
Column this week! I should be more 
sorry, if it was not for the paper by. Miss 
Edith Gittins on ‘‘ Lending our Minds 
out,’? which comes just before. 

And in connection with what was said 
last. week about Duty, take this verse of 
Wordsworth’s. Duty he called the ‘‘ Stern 
daughter of the voice of God,’’ by which 
even the stars were held in their true 
courses ; and then he says :-— 

** To humbler functions, awful Power } 
I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give, ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman 

let me live!”’ 
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A WORTHY SUCCESSION. 


Tue Annual Address of the Ccmmittee 
ef Manchester College, Oxford, from which 
we published some passages last week, 
gave the first place in its record of the 
events of the year tc the resignation of Dr. 
Drummonp, and his coming retirement 
from the office of Principal, which he has 
held for twenty years, in successicn to Dr. 
MartinEAu. At the annual meeting, 
which we report this week, the President 
and the mover and seccnder ef the adoption 
of the address, spoke with much feeling of 
the coming change, and of the reverence, 
gratitude and affection in which Dr. 
Drummonp is held by these who have 
been so long associated with him in the 
work cf the College. The Committee’s 
resolution in receiving the resignation ex- 
pressed ‘‘ their deep sense of the value of 
his life and work to the College, their 
gratitude for his unfailing allegiance to its 
principles, their admiration for his scholar- 
ship and saintly life, and their hope that 
he may long be spared to advance by his 
writings that cathclic and spiritual religion 
of Curist which, during his long tenure of 
his chair and of the Principalship, he has 
served with so constant a fidelity.’’ 

After thirty-six years of teaching as 
Professor of Divinity, during twenty of 
which he has been Principal, and at the 
age cf seventy, which, in the University of 
Leiden, for instance, is set as the fixed 
limit for their professors’ active work in 
teaching, Dr. DRumMMoNnD may well claim 
his' release, to secure, aS we must hope, 
some quiet years of unabated strength to 
concentrate upen literary works of scholar- 
ship and religious inspiration, which will be 
his greatest and most abiding gift to us. 
We wrote of this on first making the 
announcement of bis resignation, in THE 
Inquirer of November 4, and only repeat 
here our thankfulness that this retirement 
from active work does not imply any with 
drawal cf Dr. DRumMonn from the circle 
of College influence, where we trust that 
his will long be a presence revered ard 
beloved, exercising still that quiet personal 
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influence, which has been so profound 
upcn students of svecessive generations, 
ministering still to his friends of the things 
of the Spirit, with the wisdom and grace 
which have already borne such ample 
fruit. 

Dr. DrummonpD has brought to Man- 
chester College during its first years at 
Oxford the distinction of his high scholar- 
ship and noble character; and if now we 
look to the coming time, it is with great 
thankfulness for those honourable memories, 
which will remain an abiding possession of 
the College, cherished the more thankfully 
because we are so sure that its high tra- 
dition will be safe in strong and worthy 
hands which are to takeup the work. 

When it became clear that the time for 
Dr. Drummonp’s retirement had come, 
there could be no doubt as to who his 
successor ought to be, and it was with the 
utmost satisfaction that the President 
announced at the annual meeting the Rev. 
J. Estiin CArPENTER’s acceptance of the 
office of Principal. Mr. CARPENTER is no 
longer a young man. Dr. DRumMMoND was 
fifty when he became Principal, JoHN 
James TAYLeR was fifty-six; Mr. Car- 
PENTER is sixty-two. Only Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU was older, by two years, when in 
1869 he entered on that office. He and 
Mr. TAYLER were each Principal fer sixteen 
years; Dr. DrumMonp, next June, will have 
completed twenty-one years of service. 
We will not attempt to count up in 
anticipation the years of Mr. CARPENTER’S 
Principalship, but simply rejoice that the 
College is now to regain full possession of 
his services. 

There is no one whose life has been more 
intimately bound up with the College. 
Long before he was bern, his grandfather, 
Dr. LAnT CARPENTER, of Bristol, was one 
of the Visitors of the College, then at 
York ; his two uncles, Russet and PHILiP, 
were Yorkstudents; and before he himself, 
in 1860, became a student of the Ccllege in 
London, seven years cf his boyhood had 
been spent at University Hall, cf which his 
father, Dr. W. B. CarPENTER, was Princi- 
pal, and where Manchester College also 
had its residence. Nine years of active 
ministry followed his student course in 
London, and then in 1875 he returned to 
the College as Professor, and for twenty- 
four years was in full work, the last fourteen 
also as Vice-Principal. Seven years have 
passed since his resignation of those offices, 
years of many cccupations and a boundless 
activity. He has lectured a great deal 
throughout the country, and has rendered 
manifold services to the churches. With 
mission work he has always been in close 
touch, and in ecnnection both with the 
National Conference and the International 
Council has gained a wide and intimate 
knowledge both of our people and of the 
present conditions and the possibilities 
of liberal religious life. And all the while, 
as Case Lecturer in Comparative Religion 
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his connection with the College has re- 
mained unbroken, and his home at Oxford 
has been, as before, open to the students. 

It is not necessary that we should recount 
here Mr. CARPENTER’S achievements as a 
scholar, in the fields both of the Old and 
the New Testament, and with special 
distinction in that of the Comparative 
Study of Religicns. We know him as an 
inspiring teacher, a devoted and stimulat- 
ing friend of young men, an administrator 
of marked ability. His appointment as 
Principal of Manchester College will com- 
mand the confidence of the churches, in the 
training of whose ministers it has so vital 
a part, and friends of the College will be 
grateful to Mr. CARPENTER for accepting 
this trust, and so taking what we must feel 
to be his natural place in that succession 
of Principals, rendered illustricus already 
by the names of TayLer, MARTINEAU, and 
DRUMMOND. 


WANTED, MINISTERS. 


In the Essex Hall Year Book for 1906 
the editor has compiled a list of vacant 
pulpits, from which it appears that there are 
at the present time 25 congregations in 
want of ministers, and 10 other congrega- 
tions where ministers would be welcomed 
if it were possible to discover ways and 
means of paying them a salary. There is 
also in the Year Book a list of 14 ministers 
who are open to accept engagements, per- 
manent or temporary ; and to these may 
be added two or three others, who are 
unfortunately in ill-health, but who may 
be able soon to resume work. 

These figures for a small religious com- 
munity like ours reveal a state of affairs 
that calls for serious consideration. It 
devolves upon the members of our churches, 
the committees and tutors of our colleges, 
the managers of sustentation funds, and 
the administrators of our denominational 
societies to discover some adequate and 
satisfactory remedy. It is to Manchester 
College, Oxford, and the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, Manchester, that our 
congregations should naturally look for a 
supply of educated, capable, devoted 
ministers ; but anyone who is familiar with 
what goes on in our circle of churches 
knows quite well that the colleges do not 
supply the men wanted in sufficient num- 
bers. There have been years in the history 
of both institutions when not a single 
student has gone out from the college to 
take up ministerial work, and with con- 
siderable fluctuations in the numbers, the 
average has never been sufficient for the 
need. It is easy to blame the colleges for 
this defective supply, but in reality the 
ultimate responsibility rests with the 
churches themselves. They do not pro- 
duce, as with greater fulness and energy of 
religious life they ought to produce, 
enough men of capacity, ready to devote 
themselves to the ministry, and in the first 
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instance to fill up the ranks of the student: 
in the colleges. 


Meanwhile, what happens? Now and 
again an orthodox student or minister of 
high character, ability, and earnestness 
joins our ranks, and a congregation is soon 
found for him. Anyone who examines 
the list of ministers in the Year Book will 
perceive that we are under deep obligation 
to men who have entered the Unitarian 
ministry from the outside. Occasionally, 
indeed, there is a tendency on the part of 
congregations to run after the new-comer, 
to the neglect of men of greater worth 
reared in our own colleges, and with large 
experience of the thought and life of our 
churches. 


It is, however, when congregations, 
owing to lack of knowledge or of means, 
appoint men who are unfit for the high and 
sacred office of a minister of religion that 
mischief is done. The Unitarian ministry 
has never been a close corporation, and we 
have no desire to see a rigid standard of edu- 
cational fitness set up. There are several 
of our most efficient and devoted ministers 
who would find it difficult to construe a 
passage of Greek or Latin prose, and who 
would not know which was the beginning 
or the end of a line of Hebrew. At the 
same time we do not hesitate to affirm that, 
in the broad sense, an uneducated ministry 
in these days, so far as our churches and 
movements are concerned, is a ministry 
doomed to ineffectiveness and _ failure. 
Only in cases of men possessing natural 
gifts of a high order should the educational 
standard be lowered; and everyone of 
experience knows that men with gifts are 
greatly aided by a reasonable and suitable 
course of theological study. 

But what are we to say about the 
selection and appointment of ministers 
whose attainments and character render 
them unfit for the position of leaders and 
guides of the moral and religious life of men. 
No greater calamity can befall any church 
or religious movement. Such appoint- 
ments mean weakness or rottenness at the 
very core of a religious society. There is no 
justification for placing men of this type 
in a pulpit, or giving them an entrance into 
the inner circle of the family. To say that 
a man is willing to accept a small salary, 
that he is well-meaning, that there is 
nothing serious to be said against him, this 
is to submit very poor reasons for appointing 
him a minister of religion. It were better 
a thousand times that congregations said 
their own prayers and read other preachers’ 
sermons, than that they should be 
ministered to by men whom no responsible 
public body would think of putting in any 
position of trust. 

We have no desire to attack the principle 
of liberty enjoyed by congregations in the 
appointment of their ministers. We believe 
in that principle: it is its occasional 
application which we deplore. The scandal { 


es 


hardly exists now, we are happy to believe, 
in our religious community, but we would 


that it did not and could not exist at all. 
How can it be prevented ? 


responsibility of the ministerial office. 
observing these very simple rules, con- 


gregations may avoid the troubles which 
they sometimes bring upon themselves. 


We believe the managers of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
take up a strong attitude on this question, 
and decline to make grants in aid of the 
salaries of ministers unless there is positive 
evidence of unblemished character and 
real fitness. We trust this wholesome 
tule will be followed by other societies, and 
be observed generally by those to whom 
our churches look for information and 
guidance, so that it may become an 
established principle that in the ministry 
of our religious community there is no 
opening for men upon whose person~] 
character and general fitness there rests a 
shadow of doubt. 

One word more. If inefficient and weak 
men are to be kept out of the ministry, 
efficient and strong men must be brought 
in. This can only be done, if in the 
fellowship of our churches as a whole a high 
standard is maintained, both of what is 
demanded of ministers, and of the honour, 
sympathy, and earnest co-operation ren- 
dered to their ministers by the congregations 
themselves. 


STILL, we must remember that religion 
is after all beyond the range of mere tuition. 
It is not a didactic thing that words can 
give and silence can withhold. It is a 
spirit; a life; an inspiration; a con- 
tagious glory from soul to soul; a spon- 
taneous union with God.—James Mar- 
timeau. 


Tus Divine relationship was not con- 
fined to Christ. If in one sense he was the 
exceptional, in another and far higher sense 
he was the typical man, and we are to 
interpret our own nature and its possibili- 
ties through all that was most exalted in 
him. A man, according to the Aposile, 
‘is the image and glory of God,’’ and 
‘“as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
these are Sons of God.’’ In separating 
Christ from our race, and placing him on a 
pinnacle of Divine solitude, instead of 
accepting him as “‘ the first-born among 
many brethren,’’ we are offering him a 
spurious honour in place of obedience, and 
spurning the gift which he died to bestow 
upon the world.—James Drummond. 


Gop’s mightiest agents are yet in 


reserve—not in the cogency of convincing 
arguments—but in the incalculable spiritual 


force which streams from the inspired 
lives of devoted men.—J. H. Thom. 


By the 
exercise of greater caution and prudence 
before inviting unknown and untried men 
to preach even for a single Sunday, by 
resolving not to allow benevolent sym- 
pathies to run away with judgment, by 
realising anew the dignity and serious 


By 


Committee of the 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of Manchester 
College was held on Thursday afterncon, 
January 18, at the Memorial Hall, Manches- 
ter, the President, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
in the chair. The other Trustees present 
were Mr. David Ainsworth (Vice-President), 
the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter and J. 
Edwin Odgers (of the Teaching Staff), 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowscn (Chairman of 
Committee), Mr. Charles W. Jones (Trea- 
surer), Mrs. Dowson, Mrs. John Harwocd, 
Mrs. Tayler, Mrs. A. H. Worthington, the 
Revs. A. Bennett, V. D. Davis, George 
Evans, F. K. Freeston, HE. I. Fripp, C. 
Hargrove, J. Harwood, P. M. Higginson, 
E. Ceredig Jones, J. Collins Odgers, C. T. 
Poynting, A. L. Smith, C. J. Street, B. 
Walker, and Joseph Wood ; Messrs. W. B. 
Bowring, H. R. Bramley, J. H. Brooks, 
R. D. Darbishire, J. Dendy, H. P. Greg, 
John Harrison, John Harwood, T. Harwood 
W. Long, G. H. Leigh, P. H. Leigh, J. K. 
Lister, F. Monks, A. Nicholson, F. Nichol- 
son, EF. Pinnock, R. Robinson, A. E. 
Steinthal, Grosvenor Talbot, J. B. Wol- 
stenholme, G. W. R. Wood, A.W. Worthing- 
ton, P.S. Worthington, S.B. Worthington, 
T. Worthington; the Rev. Henry Gow 
and Mr. A. H. Worthington (Hon. Sec- 
retaries), and Mr. E. W. Marshall (As- 
sistant-Secretary). 


Mr. Cuarues W. Jones, the treasurer, 
presented the accounts, which were printed 
and in the hands of the Trustees. There 
was nothing unusual, he said, in the year’s 
accounts, which called for any special 
remark, but he ncted the adverse balance of 
over £500. An annual subscription list 
for the College of less than £1,000 from 
their whole body was not creditable. 
It ought to be £2,000, and the accounts 
would then be in a satisfactory condition. 


Later in the year he should make an appeal 


for more subscriptions. He moved the 


adoption of the accounts. 
Mr. F. Nicxeouson seconded, and the 


resoluticn was passed. The Annual Address 


of the Committee, which had been pre- 


viously printed and circulated, was taken 


as read. 
week. 


Of this we gave an account last 
to} 


The PresiDENT, before proceeding to the 
next resolution, referred to the approaching 
retirement of Dr. Drummond irom the 
principalship of the College. They all 
deeply felt the severance of such a tie. 
That was not the time for the expression 
through a formal resolution of the grati- 
tude, and more than gratitude, they 
felt towards Dr. Drummond for the 
long and faithful services he had rendered 
to the College. They would have their 
opportunity at the next meeting of the 
Trustees in June. As to the future, while 
the detailed arrangements involved in the 
change were still under consideration, he 
announced that they had secured the in- 
valuable services of Professor Estlin Car- 
penter to succeed Dr. Drummond as Prin- 
cipal of the College. 


The Rev. H. Enrrstp Dowson moved 
the adoption of the Address. He referred 
to its notice of the coming retirement of 
the Principal, and said that, as an old 
fellow-student of Dr. Drummond’s, it had 
been a delight through all these years to be 
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associated with him in the work of the 
College. He remembered what his influ- 
ence was among his fellow-students; and 
that same influence of his noble spiritual 
character had been deep and strong through 
all the generations of those who studied 
under him. Whenever a crisis arose and 
there was need to have the principles 
of the College clearly stated, Dr. Drummond 
rose to the occasion, and the high quality 
of his scholarship was known to all. He 
had been a worthy Principal of the College, 
and he would carry with him into his retire- 
ment their deep affection and reverence. 
They had just heard that Mr. Carpenter had 
accepted the office of Principal. There 
had been no moment of doubt or hesitation, 
when they resolved to ask Mr. Carpenter. 
Those who knew his work as a teacher, and 
what he had keen as a friend of the students 
would understand that he was the only 
man of whom they could think, and they 
looked forward with high hope and confi- 
dence to his influence in the College, where 
Martineau and Tayler and Drummond had 
served before him. 


Mr. Dowson then noticed other points 
of special interest in the Address, the 
appointment as Visitor of the Rev. C. C. 
Coe, one of the most respected and beloved 
of the old students of the College; the 
first class gained at Oxford by Mr. Rowe, 
one of their students, in taking his degree, 
the first, he hoped, of many such honours 
to be gained by their men ; the increase of 
the practice for their students to take 
curacies on leaving College, as the best way 
of entering upon their ministry. He 
had himself had early experience of the 
benefit of that practice, and he strongly 
recommended it to congregations and to 
his brother ministers. He was glad to 
see that the work of their students at the 
Mansford-street Mission in London was also 
maintained. The Trustees could not too 
highly appreciate the work done by Mr. 
Addis as tutor in the Residence; what 
he did was far beyond the requirements of 
. his regular duties, and they were greatly 
indebted to him. He also noted with 
satifaction the new arrangement by which 
Mr. Jacks had undertaken to supervise the 
studies of their undergraduates. In ccn- 
clusion, he referred to the fitting celebra- 
tion of the Martineau Centenary at the 
College, from which it had been a grief to 
him to be absent, and he spoke of the high 
calling of the College, which had been as the 
Holy of Holies in his own religious life, 
where they could study with a spirit free 
as the breath of heaven. His prayer was 
that it might long uphold that banner of 
Truth, Liberty, and Religion before the 
world. 


Mr. W. B. Bowrine seconded the reso- 
lution, and endorsed all that Mr. Dowson 
had said as to the coming retirement of 
Dr. Drummond. His name had been a 
household word for them all, and they 
hoped that in his retirement he might have 
long life to enjoy the leisure he had so well 
earned. As to Mr. Carpenter’s appoint- 
ment, they welcomed it. They all knew 
him, and respected and loved him, and they 
were quite sure that the College would have 
in him a Principal in whose hands the 
office would lose none of that high station to 
which it had attained. 


The resolution was unanimously passed, 


Place and Time of Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Davrp ArnswortH then moved on 
behalf of the Committee the following 
resolution, cf which notice had been 
given :— 

‘* That from and after the year 1906, 
the January mecting of the Trustees 
shall be discontinued, and there shall 
be held only one Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees, viz :—in June, at Oxford.”’ 
That question, he said, had been before 

the committee in a mere or less informal 
way for some time, and he thought they were 
unanimously in favour of the resolution, 
The principal reason for it was that the 
headquarters of the College were now at 
Oxford, and 1t was natural that the business 
should be transacted where the College was. 
Another reason was that Oxford was much 
more convenient for London subscribers 
than Manchester, and it was well that their 
interest in the College should be cultivated. 
At the Midsummer meeting students were 
admitted and certificates were given to 
those who had completed their course, but 
the January meeting was the more impcr- 
tant business meeting, when the report 
was presented and the officers and com- 
mittee elected. It would be of great 
advantage to put the two _ together, 
and have only one annual meeting. It 
would save the secretaries a considerable 
amount of work, and June was a much 
pleasanter and more convenient time 
to make the necessary journeys to attend 
such a meeting. He hoped the change 
would bring the Trustees from the North 
and the South together in larger numbers, 
and, by having one really good annual 
meeting, strengthen the position of the 
College. 

Mr. Caartes W. Jones, seconding, 
said that June was undoubtedly a better 
time than January for the meeting, and 
although the change of place might be 
unpopular in Manchester, in the interest 
cf the College and the Trustees as a whole, 
it ought tc be at Oxford. It would be 
much better to have a large attendarce 
of Trustees there, when the session was 
being brought toa close and the students 
were going out. And, notwithstanding the 
perscnal imconvenience 1t would involve, 
he should be glad if all the meetings of the 
committee also were held at Oxford. It 
would be a great inducement to people in 
other parts of the country also to join the 
committee. He seconded the resolution 
with great confidence, and earnestly hoped 
it would be carried. 

Mr. A, Nicuoxson said that he should 
not vote against the resolution, but he 
thought there were some serious objections, 
and he thought they wanted more time for 
consideration. He suggested that the 
question might be postponed for twelve 
months. The College must depend. for 
support on its popularity, and from the 
four millions of that district the greater 
part of its support was derived. If they 
took away the meetings from Manchester, 
he thought they would lessen the interest 
in the College there. He also thought the 
difficulty of attending meetings at Oxford 
a serious objection, and June a bad time, 
because of other business engagements. 
He suggested the beginning of the Oxford 
term as a possible time, but asked that 
the question might be left over for a 
twelvemonth. 


Mr. A. H. WorruineTton said that there 
was a good deal of weight in the argument 
for delay, if the Trustees generally wanted 
more time for consideration. What had 
been said was chiefly from the Manchester 
point of view, and he felt it perhaps as 
much as any. Manchester was extremely 
convenient as the place of meeting for a 
secretary who lived in Manchester. And 
yet even the Manchester district, and still 
more the South and the West, would 
be in closer touch with the College, if the 
annual meeting were held at Oxford,. 
where the College is. If they concentrated 
the interest into one meeting in June, 
or perhaps in March, with the advantage 
of having more business, and the presence of 
the students, the Visitor’s address, and the 
Valedictory service, they would have a 
better attendance, and it would be to the 
advantage of the College. It was not so 
much by attending the annual meetings 
and passing resolutions that the College 
became known to its Trustees, as by being 
on the spot, seeing the buildings and 
associating with the students and the staff. 
There would then be a more living touch 
between the Trustees and the College. 
The argument for the change was not that 
it was for the convenience of those at 
Oxford, or for the officers; but it was, as 
the committee very nearly unanimously (not 
quite unanimously, as Mr. Ainsworth had 
thought) had agreed, that the real interest 
of the College and its purposes, and the 
vital connection between the churches 
and the College, would all be benefited 
by the remeval of the annual meeting to 
Oxford, and combining the two meetings 
in one. 

Mr. Ricuarp Ropryson did not see why 
the matter should be delayed.; The advan- 
tage of a Manchester meeting, he thought, 
could be retained, by holding cther meet- 
ings, in addition to the annual. meeting, 
in London, or Manchester, or some other 
large centre, when the interests of the 
College could be brought before the people 
of the district. 

Mr. F. Monks said that, as a possible 
working arrangement might soon be come 
to between Manchester College and the 
Home Missionary College, and then it might 
prove to be well still to hold the annual 
meeting in Manchester, delay in coming to 
a decision might be advisable. 

Mr. A. W. WorturnerTon thought that a 
very large proportion of the supporters of 
the College were resident in the North of 
England, and joined in the plea for delay. 

Mr. AINsworTH and his seconder agreed 
to the suggestion for delay, and withdrew 
the motion for a twelvemonth. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. A. W. Wortuineron proposed, the 
Rev. JamMus Harwoop seconded, and it was 
unanimously agreed that the Rev. 8S. A. 
Steinthal be re-elected President. Mr. ° 
Steinthal gratefully accepted the honour 
for another year. 

On the motion of Mr. Grosvenor Taizor, 
seconded by the Rev. P. M. Higginson, 
the Vice-Presidents, Mr. David Ainsworth 
and Mr. William Colfox, were re-elected. 

The Rey. J. Cottins OpeERs proposed 
the election of the committee. It would 
be, he said, a year of great importance, 
owing to the changes that were taking place, 
but in that committee, with Mr. Dowson at _ 
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its head, they had every confidence. The 
committee was the same as last year, except 
that Mr. John Harrison takes the place of 
Mr. David Ainsworth, cne of the Vice- 
Presidents of the College. The following 
is the list :—The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
Rev. 8. Alfred Steinthal, Rev. C. T. Poynt- 
ing, Rev. P. M. Higginson, Mr. G. W. Ray- 
net Wood, Mr. Robert Harrop, Mr. 8S. B. 
Worthington, Mr. Russell Scott, Mr. A. H. 
Werthington, Rev. V. D. Davis, Mr. Charles 
W. Jones, Mr. Henry P. Greg, Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, Mr. William Long, Rev. Henry 
Gow, Mr. George H. Leigh, ‘Mr. SOR 
Talbot, Rev. F. K. Freeston, Rev. R. T. 
Herford, Mr. J. W. Scott, Mr. A. Ernest 
Steinthal, Mr. F. W. Monks, Mr. John 
Dendy, Rev. Joseph Wood, and Mr. 
John Harrison. 

The Rev. HE. I. Fripp seconded the 
motion, which was passed. The committee 
he said, was a fine combination of business 
power and scholarship. Ten ministers and 
fifteen laymen, a safe majority. He 
noted that of the 25, 16 were from the 
Lancashire district, 6 from London, and 3 
from the rest of the country. 

The South and the West were unre- 
presented, and he thought it would be wise 
to enlist as wide a sympathy as possible. 

On the motion of Mr. Ricuarp Rosin- 
son, seconded by Mr. Jonn Dernpy, 
Mr. Charles W. Jones was re-elected 
treasurer; and on the motion of the Rey. 
C. Harcrove, seconded by Mr. Ernest 
SrerntHaL, Mr. A. H. Worthington and 
the Rev. Henry Gow, secretaries. The 
auditors, Mr. F. Nicholson and Mr. Egbert 
Steinthal were also appointed, and the 
local treasurers, Mr. F. W. Monks taking 
the place of his father, Mr. Frederick Monks, 
for Warrington. 

A vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the Rev. J. Estiry Carpenter, and 
seconded by Mr. A. H. WorrHinaTon was 
carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


A DRAWING-ROOM meeting in the 
interests of this Society was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, through the kind- 
ness of Miss Constance Martineau, at 1, 
Clifton-place, Sussex-square, W. The 
President, Mr. P. M. Martineau, took the 
chair, and Miss Jennett Humphreys read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Among the Poor: how 
to serve them best.’” 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the meeting, 
said they were there in the interest of 
charity, in the good old Bible sense of 
benevolence, a holy kindliness. They 
had heard a good deal lately about “ the 
swing of the pendulum,’’ and they found 
it applied to such societies as theirs. 
Fresh interests were constantly claiming 
attention, and the older societies, how- 
ever admirable, suffered from lack of 
adequate support. Whatever they might 
think of the Queen’s Unemployed: Fund, 
and perhaps it had not been entirely 
wise, it had undoubtedly diverted 
money which might have gone in other 
directions, and might have done more 
good if had gone to some of the older 
The London Domestic Mission 
Society was seventy years old, but it was 
still vigorous and doing admirable 


_work. At the time of its establishment 
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it was rather unique, and had a distinct 
success. Its aim was declared in the 
original prospectus to be ‘‘ the improve- 
ment of the moral and religious character 
of the poor, and the amelioration of their 
condition.’’ The method was to plant a 
missionary among the people, and by 
gifts of heart and soul, more than of money, 
to establish a centre of personal influ- 
ence, which should become a home for 
the poor. This they had done in the 
old days with notable success in Spital- 
fields, where they had an ideal mis- 
sionary. Another centre in St. Luke’s 
was still maintained, and a third, more 
recently, in Marylebone. Two other 
missions they had, under separate man- 
agement. (Mansford-street represents the 
original Spitalfields Mission.) They would 
gladly do more, but lack of means pre- 
vented it. Old subscribers fell away, 
and those who took their places did not 
always subscribe as their fathers did. 
But though they wanted more money, 
there was something wanted still more, 
and that was personal, loving help. There 
was constant need of teachers, visitors, 
and help in the manifold activities of 
the missions. They hoped by that 
meeting to awaken fresh interest in the 
work. 

Miss Humpureys in her paper noted 
four thingsas specially needed to help the 
poor; work, health, the giving of good 
things, and mingling among the poor 
for the gain‘ng of mutual knowiedge. 
Work was the firstneed, but that could 
only be effectually met by the State. 
Health also, largely dependent upon 
sanitation, and the substitution of whole- 
some for evil conditions, must be the 
care of the State. Then they came to 
personal help, which many gave; but 
many others, who would gladly give, 
were prevented by the conditions of their 
own life. But they could love just as 
much as the others, and they could give 
towards the support of the good work. 
They sent a group of men, as_ their 
deputies, to live in touch with the people, 
like the best of the parochial clergy. 
These men won the confidence of the 
people, and gained direct knowledge of the 
conditions of their life; they saw where 
there was injustice and could go to the pro- 
per authority for remedy, and where there 
was need acted as link between the sufferers 
andthe appropriate charity. Through their 
personal influence they became to the 
people channels of betterlife. And the mis- 
slonary did not work alone, but gathered 
about him a number of voluntary helpers, 
who were able to devote a portion of their 
time to that beneficent work of “giving 
good things’’ in teaching and recreation 
and other helpful ways, and forming 
bonds of friendship with the poor. The 
opportunities for such helpfulness were 
manifold. Thus Miss Humphreys sketched 
the field of work, which for all who will enter 
upon it, even in the doing of the simplest 
things, is doubly blessed. 

The Rev. F. H. Jonzs followed with a 
brief address, in which he touched upon 
the difficulties of thrift, and pointed out 
how the relations of dependence run 
through the whole of society. It was not 
merely carelessness, but the best impulses 
of generous sympathy which made it 
difficult for people to save. When they 
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considered the conditions under which the 
poor had to live in great cities, there was 
an immediate call to them to do all that 
was possible to make their lives a little 
bit more worth living. That was what 
their missions. were for. While they 
waited and worked for the larger move- 
ments effectually to remedy the evil con- 
ditions, they must do at once all they 
could to brighten and uplift the lives of 
the people. It was sometimes complained 
that they were caring too much for 
material things, for mere comfort. But 
what finer word than “ comfort’ was 
there in the old prophets — ‘‘ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God’’? That was what their mission- 
aries were trying to do, to strengthen 
and uplift the people. It was in that 
effort their help was required. 

The Rev. 8. H. Srreer, minister at the 
Bell-street Mission, Marylebone, said that 
the people of his district did not exactly 
belong to the “submerged tenth,’’ but 
they were on the borderland, and it was 
their business to prevent them from slip- 
ping over, and to recover those who had 
fallen. Preventive work he felt to be best 
of all, and they needed personal service 
even more than money. He made a 
special appeal for teachers, since their 
Sunday-school had increased forty per 
cent. during the last two years, but they 
had no more teachers: They ought not 
to leave it to the girls of the district, who 
often worked twelve hours a day through 
the week, and even on Saturdays, to do 
that work. 

The Presipenr earnestly enforced Mr. 
Street’s appeal. 

Miss ANNA SHARPE proposed a vote of 
thanks to Miss Martineau for her kind- 
ness in allowing them to hold the meet- 
ing there, and spoke of the great interest 
of the mission work, especially of the 
provident visiting, for which more helpers 
were needed. 

Mr. Puttite Roscoz seconded the 
motion, and as treasurer asked for more 
financial support. Their income from 
subscriptions was only about £700, and 
they spent from £1,200 to £1,300. Thus 
they had only been able to carry on the 
work by spending the legacies they 
received. [ast year he had been obliged 
to sell £600 of consols to meet the 
expense of necessary repairs to the 
missions. That was not satisfactory, and 
they ought to have a stronger subscrip- 
tion list. 

Miss Martinrea, in acknowledging the 
resolution, which was very cordially 
passed, said it was a great pleasure to see 
them there, and concluded by moving a 
vote of thanks to the President. He, in 
his turn, expressed their great indebtedness 
to Miss Humphreys for her paper. The 
meeting then adjourned for tea, which 
was hospitably served downstairs. 


You cannot run away from a weakness 5 
you must sometimes fight it out or perish ; 
and, if that be so, why not now, and where 
you stand ?—R. L. Stevenson. 

Is it not a plain inversion of the true 
order of things when we do our work for 
the sake of the following rest, instead of 
accepting our rest as preparative for work ? 
—James Martineau, 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE LAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


No role is easier or surer to meet with 
the ready approval of that vast majority 
who wish all mankind well, without having 
troubled themselves much to think, than 
that of the social reformer, and none is 
more ungrateful than that of the carping 
critic ; yet as such must I approach the 
articles which you have already published 
on this subject. Many years’ experience 
in charity organisation work and in contact 
with the working classes have not lessened 
my sympathy with suffering nor diminished 
my share in the Weltschmerz, but they 
have taught me how little lasting gocd we 
can do with all our endeavours, and how 
much harm we may do with the best in- 
tentions; and also how complicated are 
the problems and, therefore, how little 
likely it is that anyone can find a royal 
road to their solution. Your readers will 
not, therefore, wonder if I am a little im- 
patient with those who cry, ‘‘ Oh, pass a 
law or two, settle town dwellers on the 
land, nationalise that, give local authorities 
more power, and lo! a people prosperous 
and happy for ever.’’ Underlying this 
line of thought are several fallacies, chief 
of which is that the development of society 
depends on Government and laws and not 
on individual character, as I have already 
argued in your columns. 

Then there is the belief that there really 
exists a large body of deserving and capable 
people who want and cannot find work, 
and the further assumption that a material 
and permanent improvement can be 
effected by moving this supposed surplus 
to ‘‘ the land,’’ and, most gratuitous of 
all, that they would consent to be so re- 
moved, or, if removed, would long remain. 
'* Firstly, as to the number of unemployed. 
I do not deny that there are not a few in 
that condition, and that trades union 
returns have for some time past, and until 
the last month or so, shown a percentage of 
unemployed which, after allowing for the 
number not at work through illness and 
similar causes, considerably exceeds the 
average of recent years; but that could 
be fully accounted for by the waste of 
war, and is new rapidly returning to the 
small normal rate. 

Meanwhile, Socialists and Tariff 
Reformers found it to their interest, as in 
1882 and since, to make the most of the 
Unemployed Question, and produced those 
laboriously organised processions which, 
for Londor, must be pronounced to have 
been failures. Even the writing on the 
wall—‘‘ We want work; curse your 
charity; remember Russia ’’—was too 
obviously inspired by dramatic genius. 
Yet London is the place to which those 
wanting work and those seeking relief 
crowd from all parts; it is there that the 
most daring experiments in the new philan- 
thropy are being made, and it is in those 
districts where Local Authorities and Beards 
of Guardians are most controlled by 
Socialists er influenced by good intentions, 
that the greatest poverty and the most 
miserable crowd together. 

In the provinces the difficulty, al- 
though equally advertised, is less acute. 
Tn the town in which I write, for instance, 
we have a population of nearly a quarter 
ofa million, A new workhouse is over-full. 


The staple trade of the town has long been 
reputed to be bad, and is always a fluctuat- 
ing one. The building trade had been very 
active for some years, and then almost 
suddenly collapsed. A year ago the usual 
outcry of want of employment arose. The 
Council voted money to the Charity Organ- 
isation Society, which multiplied its staff 
and encountered the emergency. Speak- 
ing from memory, £1,200 spent on three or 
four hundred cases sufficed. This winter 
we have the same sensation. An Unem- 
ployed Committee has been formed under 
the new Act, and, if I mistake not, the 
number of applications never rose above 
six hundred, and the helpable cases were 
less than a third of that. To-day I read 
in the Liberal newspaper that a private 
savings bank here holds working class 
savings amounting to £945,684—say £20 
for every family in the tewn—being an 
increase of £25,922 during the past year. 
In the same year the number of investors 
has increased from 33,887 to 35,016, 
besides 333 with £22,500 in another de- 
partment. All this is, of course, besides 
what is invested in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, in provident societies, trades unions, 
municipal bonds, and many other ways. 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
circumstances in tins town are exceptional, 
and I should like one of your correspondents 
to tell me what is the matter with a social 
system under which such results are 
possible, and how it is likely to be improved 
by the abolition of individual enterprise 
and the destruction of private ownership 
and thrift. 

A useful commentary on the subject is 
supplied in Tue Inquirer by Mr. Davis’s 
acccunt of relief works at Chatham, which 
illustrates all the phases of the philan- 
thropic mind. 

We have the sympathy, the self-devotion, 
the services freely rendered, and then we 
see how inadequate it all is; but the 
question is not asked whether the °* out 
of works ’’ merited relief ; I do not mean 
whether their character was good—that I 
take for granted—but whether men who 
had been in easy, steady, Government 
employ for years at good wages, ought not 
to have made better provision for the 
proverbially rainy day, than would last 
nine days or six weeks respectively. I 
think it likely that the very comfort and 
apparent certainty of their employment 
contributed to make them careless of the 
future. No doubt these men, most of 
whom would have been drawn from other 
parts of the country, have long since 
drifted back and found employment else- 
where, for the engineering trades are very 
busy ; but it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that the Government, or rather the 
taxpayers, should keep men it did not 
need employed or pensioned until it suited’ 
them to go elsewhere, or that these had 
any claim whatever on the public for 
““remunerative work.’’ Labour, like 
capital, must go to where its investment is 
most profitable, and it is perhaps the 
greatest gain made by labour in our day 
that modern means of communication 
have made such migrations possible. 
Without it, the labourer would still be 
what he was, adscripti glebe in substance, 
though not in name or law. 

Let me protest that I do not disparage 
the charity, which is love. Help in money 


and by sympathy, ‘‘ feeling with,’’ given 
with personal painstaking, cannot but 
be beneficial, even if misapplied; ‘“‘ it 
blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes,’’ but the help which your corre- 
spondents advocate is not of this kind. 
What they propose is that other peop'e 
should be compelled by law to do some- 
thing to accord with their personal theories. 

‘* But,’’ they will say, ‘‘ there is a 
surplus. Something must be done.’’ I 
deny it. ‘* Doing something ’’ is too often 
doing harm, and, although emigration has 
long been decreasing, there is, except 
temporarily and locally, no considerable 
surplus of men and women who can and 
will work. Readers of Rider Haggard’s 
‘* Rural England ’’ must have been im- 
pressed with one dominant note. It is 
‘want of labour.’’ Young men and 
women will not stay on the land ; only the 
old and incapable remain, and so it goes to 
waste, and cows and other stock have to 
be given up. The work is too hard, 
life too monotonous, its chances too 
small. Yet Iam aware that farm or labour 
colonies in Holland and in Germany for 
tramps and beggars, and here for some of 
the destitute, have been a qualified success. 
Mr. Haggard is now trying to get Govern- 
ment support to extended schemes of this 
kind, and I certainly join in wishing success 
to this movement. There is plenty of 
agricultural land to be had for less than the 
cost of draining and fencing; and if there 
are many able and willing to work on it, 
it may be well that they should have the 
chance. Yet I do not regard it as a very 
rosy one. The disinclination to work on 
the land, the desire to live in towns, are 
not found only in England. They show 
themselves in protected Germany, where 
Poles have to be imported for harvest work, 
and in France, that land of peasant pro- 
prictors. They exist in America, supposed 
to be less rent-ridden than England, 
although there, possibly, the mortgagee 
stands in place of the landlord; and in 
Australia, though that vast country is 
governed by workmen and socialists, and 
there, too, ‘‘the unemployed’’ are a 
permanent factor. 

Besides the other attractions of towns, 
higher wages in other kinds of labour 
naturally draw the best men, as in England, 
where the agricultural population has 
largely migrated to the iron mines and 
collieries. Besides, it is not enough to 
dump the reclaimed slum dweller on the 
land and to give him a spade. Capital is 
wanted for buildings, stock, seeds and 
implements, and the whole is more or less 
at the mercy of the seasons. Yet it might 
be well if more of us were content to live 
the simple life and ‘‘ laborious days.’ It 
is again a question of character, and 
present day character is not of that type. 

Mr. Rider Haggard favours peasant pro- 
prietorship or alletments; and here we 
come into contact with the land laws, 
dissatisfaction with which leads your con- 
tributors to advocate land nationalisation. 
This has so often been painted in glowing 
colours, that many people may believe 
that there is ‘‘ something in it,’’ Just as 
a week ago many thought that there was 
a good deal in Tariff Reform. In my 
opinion, Tariff Reform was the most 
gigantic mare’s nest ever discovered, and 
Land Nationalisation runs it close. 
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This is hardly the occasion to discuss it, 
so I will only submit that, to ensure enter- 
prise and industry on the part of the 
tenant, the first necessary condition is 
fixity of tenure. But giving fixity of 
tenure, even at a quit-rent, amounts to 
creating a new kind of private ownership, 
similar to the existing copyhold; and if 
the State retains the right of appropriating 
‘“ unearned increment,’’ it must equally 
remain responsible for “‘ unearned decre- 
ment ’’ (of which latter there has been a 
good deal, not only in the country,but also, 
specially owing to municipal trams, in the 
towns), so that a new element of instability 
would be introduced. Twenty or thirty 
years ago Liberals agitated to get the 
custom of entail abolished, and it is re- 
gretable that much progressive energy 
has been diverted from this and other 
tangible reforms, to wander in the wilder- 
ness of Socialism or to flounder in the 
bog of Nationalisation. 

Here, again, the best intentioned have 
been themselves the greatest obstacles to 
improvement. Hntail was, as is well known, 
invented by the lawyers to obtain security 
at a time when the Sovereign too fre- 
quently exercised his powers of forfeiture, 
for it was realised that, without stability, 
there could be no progress; but it has 
severed its purpose, and now only prevents 
the natural dissipation of landed property. 
If it were made illegal to settle land on the 
unborn heir, great and small estates would 
presently come into the market, and would 
afford opportunities to large and small 
investors, now unattaiable, thus drawing 
capital and labour ‘‘ back to the land.’’ 

Although not admitting that want of 
employment prevails to anything like the 
extent generally supposed, nor believing 
that legislation can achieve what is ex- 
pected from it, I do not shut my eyes to the 
existence of much poverty and suffering ; 
but I do not presume to offer a sovereign 
remedy in a few lines. If we seek to 
remoye the causes rather than to treat the 
symptoms, we may find that wastefulness, 
slothfulness, self-indulgence, ignorance of 
house-keeping, are concerned. We may 
have something to say about marriages of 
boys and girls who have made no pro- 
vision for the future, and of the remarkable 
slackness of family ties in England, where 
the children, the sons especially, so often do 
not think it any part of their duty to help 
their parents, not to mention other rela- 
tions. And the conclusion I come to is, 
possibly, that if Parliament cannot do 
much, there is yet plenty of work for the 
teacher and the preacher. 

Ricuarp Simon. 


To undermine veracity is to undermine 
the secret springs of all progressive activity. 
—John Morley. 

Tue law requires men to be honest in 
all their dealings, and lays down various 
rules forbidding modes of conduct by 
which this principle would be violated. 
But a man is not necessarily honest because 
he cunningly keeps himself outside the 
meshes of the law. He is honest only when 
the soul of honour dwells within, acting 
according to its own intrinsic law, and so 
rendering him independent of those lower 
and extraneous laws which he is now 
never tempted to violate—James Drum- 
mond, 


ON AN UNEMPLOYED RELIEF 
COMMITTEE. 


II. 


Ir has been mentioned that the funds at 
the disposal of the above Committee in the 
Three Towns on the Medway permitted no 
farther relief than just the supply of bare 
necessities to those in actual want. To 
pay rent or doctors’ bills, or redeem goods 
from pawn were beyond our scope. During 
the summer we simply tried to prevent 
actual starvation. In fact, the relief only 
came to about 23d. per head per week. 
Yet this little to many a heusehold meant 
a refuge from dire want, and its first coming 
the long-prayed-for ray of hope breaking 
on a night of black despair. We have 
good warrant for supposing that we saved 
many from crime and not a few from 
suicide. For with the relief there went in 
every case the human interest, the brotherly 
word of cheer, the token that someone 
cared ; and these things kindle the dying 
embers of hope in the most desolate. 
Many were the confidences reposed in us. 
And, as the members met week by week 
to communicate their reports and discuss 
the most difficult cases, many a tale was 
told which proved how silent tragedies are 
enacted in the most humble home, unsus- 
pected by the world as it rolls past un- 
heeding. What a prey the poor are !—to 
the aggressor and the exploiter! How like 
sheep without a shepherd, ready to be 
victimised by any lcquacious tongue and 
crafty mind, completely at the mercy of 
the cunning and greedy! Many of them, 
indeed, though grown in years, are but as 
children—the child-souls of humanity, con- 
cerning whom a gracious spirit spoke that 
charter of defence—‘‘ Woe unto him who 
shall cause one of these little ones to 
stumble! Better for him to be cast into 
the depths of the sea.”’ 


Over and over again we realised the 
greatest need of the poor. It is for a 
friend, for a counsellor, a director who will 
guide them through the difficulties and 
perplexities in which they are intricated 
by their ignorance, and stand by them in 
their helplessness. Somebody to protect 
them from the vultures that prey upon 
them—a Father of the people. Semebody 
to whom they can confide their troubles— 
a Confessor who loves them. No one who 


has gone into a poor dwelling and seen the. 


good man resting his head on his arms and 
the housewife in tears, and heard their 
superstitious talk about bad luck and the 
hke, yet seen how readily they respond to 
a counsel of good cheer, but is convinced 
of the docility and responsiveness to good 
influences of which they are capable if the 
exertion of these influences were constant. 
There is such a store of native dignity and 
worth hidden away in their breasts, such 
a fund of endurance, such capacity for 
heroism. Among the poor, as in greater 
measure among the rich, days of prosperity 
breed much folly and thriftlessness and 
forgetfulness of the footsteps of Nemesis, 
but in adversity begins to flash and 
scintillate that precious jewel which our 
greatest poet tells us shines in the sweet 
uses of adversity. 

Again and again have we been reminded 
of a line in Amold’s ‘‘ Light of Asia,’’ put 
into the mouth of the young mother of 
the snake-bitten child as she went from 


hut to hut asking for the seed that was to 
cure the stricken babe :— 
‘* For all the poor are piteous to the poor.’’ 

Instances could be cited how a couple 
with but an income of ten shillings a week 
managed to make a margin to relieve those 
who had nothing; how, when a landlord 
had evicted a family and their few meagre 
bits of furniture into the street, a neigh- 
bour would take pity and share their 
already straitened quarters, so that some- 
times two families consisting of nine 
altogether would live in one room about 
ten feet square. And even in such circum- 
stances a certain modesty and fine delicacy 
was preserved through the chastening rod 
of fate. It is surely a noble shame that 
silences any direct allusion to the pawn- 
shop. ‘‘I parted with them some time 
ago.’’ ‘*T have had to put them aside.”’ 
Is it not in poor people, together with the 
very young and very old, and in women, 
that Maeterlinck found the ‘‘ spiritual 
principle ’’ nearest to the surface? Was 
it not among the downtrodden peasantry 
of Russia Tolstoy found a cheerful sub- 
mission te the decrees of fate, while the 
favoured of fortune were deranged with 
pessimism and faithlessness ? 

I can testify that our relief was often 
declined because ‘‘ my man earned a few 
shillings last week, and I haven’t the heart 
to deprive those who are worse off than 
me.’ I can testify that the little food 
some of our clients received has been 
divided among those of whose distress we 
were unaware, or who were ethically 
unqualified to participate in the relief. I 
have also known of the wrestling that would 
go on in a small boy between spending the 
penny earned for carrying a parcel upon 
the long-coveted toffee or taking it home 
for his mother to buy bread, and the victory 
won by the nobler principle. I could 
quote cases where the only income a 
family of seven and even ten received 
consisted of the few shillings earned by 
the elder lad of thirteen or fourteen. 
Sometimes a boy, in order to increase this 
income, would leave a position wherein he 
earned eight shillings a week and accept a 
promise of ten. In one such case the boy 
was stranded after a week, and had the 
chagrin of knowing he had lest the slenderer 
security in hope of the wider insecurity. 
Yet who can blame this legitimate am- 
bition 2? The whole chapter of distress is 
illumined by the faithfulness of lads and 
lassies, who made means of work, and 
carried every penny home. Much in- 
genuity was displayed toward this end, 
and it became a custom among the sympa- 
thetic to co-operate in the devices while 
revealing no sign of their knowledge of the 
projects which they furthered. 

It is unto those who have brought from 
the ancestral home in some happy rural 
village a sacred sense of home-sanctities 
that the breaking up of their little house- 
hold through a long period of unemploy- 
ment has dealt the most cruel blow. I[ 
have known women go without food 
rather than part with some china around 
which clustered associations of other days 
and absent friends. To violate this sense 
is as much ‘‘ moral murder’’ as the 
destruction of an artist’s picture, to which 
Sir Oliver Lodge applies the phrase. We 
learnt to know the grateful saying that 
went with the news of obtaining work and 
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the intimation that there was no further 
need of relief—‘‘ You helped us to keep 
our home together.’? And a_ peculiar 
pathos came into the voice when the 
absence of a family from their former 
residence was being reported—‘‘ Their 
home had to be broken up ; they have gone 
away.’ I came to understand the soul of 
the fetish-worshipper in this way. One 
day I found a wife and six children eating 
a little bread and drinking water for their 
dinner ; but amid the bareness some plated 
bauble had been kept as signal of a life 
that was fast slipping from their grasp, 
and I could not but look with reverence 
upon the dimly shining thing as reflecting 
some of the rays of the Shekinah—token 
of the presence of a sweet and gracious 
sentiment that would not be let die. 

If unemployment did no more than 
destroy this homing instinct its condem- 
nation would be amply justified. But all 
the time this passing of the exiles into 
mysterious sordid ways went on, signs of 
extravagance and wasteful prodigality 
abounded on every side, until one went 
about feeling that in the mere acquiescence 
with such an unequal civilisation he held 
the soul of a vampire and walked the streets 
of Doom. J. Tyssuu Davis. 


(Lo be coneluded.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sendz1's. 


LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
» Srr,—It has been decided to resume 
the Society’s Country Holiday Movement, 
a very general feeling having been ex- 
pressed that in giving up their separate 
movement the Society would be depriving 
the schools of the advantage obtained by 
associating the Country Holiday with the 
Sunday School in the minds of the scholars. 

The movement will be conducted on 
different lines than hitherto. The society 
will no longer make itself responsible for 
sending scholars away or for looking after 
them while in the country. This work, 
it is considered, can best be done by each 
mdividual school. It is, however, desired 
to form a list of persons in the country from 
whom information as to homes in their 
neighbourhood can be obtained, so that 
each school may be able to make the 
necessary arrangements for boarding out 
its scholars. 

The society will form a Country Holiday 
Fund, and will be prepared to make a 
grant to each school sending scholars away 
into the country. It has been estimated 
that the inclusive cost of a fortnight’s 
holiday, 2.¢., board, lodging, and railway 
fare, amounts on the average to 12s. a 
scholar. The society will be prepared (so 
far as its fund permits) to make a grant to 
each school at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
scholar sent into the country, leaving the 
remaining 4s. 6d. (or whatever other sum 
may be required) to be found by the 
scholar. 
is A date will be fixed (probably June 30) 
before which all applications must be sent 
in, and only the amount received up to that 
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date will be distributed. In the past years 
some 400 schclars were sent away by the 
society each summer, so that the amount 
required to enable the society to take up 
the work again will be at least £150, and 
for this sum the committee now con- 
fidently appeals. 

Miss Pearson is the treasurer of the fund, 
and all subscriptions should be sent to her 
at her address, Redington Lodge, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. The earlier that subscriptions 
are sent in the better will the committee 
be able to let the London Sunday Schools 
know the amount of help which will be 
forthcoming next summer. 

I would also ask all country friends, who 
are willing to give information as to 
country homes in their districts, to send me 
their names and addresses as soon as 
possible, so that a complete list may be 
prepared for the use of the different schools. 

R. Asquita Woopine, 
Hon. Sec. 
21, Douglas-road, Canonbury, N., Jan. 20. 
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AN ENLARGED LECTIONARY. 


Srr,—Your article on ‘‘ An enlarged 
lectionary,’’ with its four specimens of 
proposed ‘‘lessons’’ from books other 
than the Bible, rather surprises me. Many 
years ago I prepared and published ‘* Read- 
ings for Public Worship and the Home.’’ 
This volume contains much of what you 
now print as fresh suggestions. Init there 
are 13 lessons from Kcclesiasticus ; 6 from 
the Wisdom of Solomon; 11 from the 
Koran; 24 from the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Christ’? ; 22 from the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and 25 from 
Dr. Rowland Williams’s ‘‘ Psalms and 
Litanies.’? A fairly large edition has long 
been disposed of, and the book is now out 
of print. Iunderstand that many ministers 
have used it for years. I myself have used 
it all over the country, and with more than 
mere acceptance. 

The preparing of these lessons involved 
much patient and careful work, which any 
one who cares to take the matter up afresh 
is welcome to take advantage of. 

Time has only deepened the impression 
that Unitarians and others are much to 
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the scholars and selections of musie by the 
singing class. There was avery good attend- 
ance, and an enjoyable evening was spent. 

London: Stamford-street.—The anniver- 
sary meeting of the Band of Hope and Mercy 
was held on Friday, the 19th inst. There was a 
full muster of members and a good attendance 
of parents and friends. The report of the 
superintendent (Mr. A. W. Harris) mentioned 
that there had been an average attendance of 
ninety-seven in the year 1905, as compared with 
eighty-six in 1904. Various interesting meetings 
held during the year were reviewed. The Rey. 
W. L. Tucker, who presided, and Rey. 1. IE. M. 
Edwards, gave cncouraging addresses, warmly 
commending the Society’s work. Musical items 
were contributed by members and friends. The 
distribution by Mrs. R. Whitmore Cox of forty- 
five medals and prizes concluded a very 
successful meeting. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The quarterly meeting of the Union was 
held at Stockport on Saturday last, About ninety- 
five persons were present to tea. A meetiig of 
the committee was held immediately afterwa: ds, 
at which twenty members were present. The 
president, Mrs. Dowson, occupied the chair at 
the evening meeting, and the Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable read an instructive paper on “The Meggitt 
Scheme of Sunday-school Reform,’’ illustrated 
by charts. The discussion following the paper 
was taken part in by Revs. W. Harrison, A. R. 
Andreae, H. Kelsey White, W. F. Turland, G. 
Evans, and H. B Smith, and Messrs. W. Wool- 
ley and A. Slater. 

Nottingham.—A mecting of the High 
Pavement Historical Society was held in the 
schools on ‘Tuesday evening, January 23, Mr. 
J. C. Warren (president) in the chair, when a 
lecture was delivered by the Rey. J. C. Grant, 
M.A., of the Belgrave-square Presbyterian 
Charcb, on * Highland Clans of Nottinghamshire 
Origin.” A hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Grant on the motion of Mr. P. D. Free- 
man, seconded by Miss Guilford. 

Raloo.—On Thursday, January 1], a depu-, 
tation from the non-subscribing Presbyterian 
Church paid a visit to the Manse, to congratulate 
the Rev. John and Mrs. M’Cleery on the occasion 
of their marriage. An address was presented, 
and also a very handsome purse of sovereigns, 
as a token of the good-will of the congregation. 

Templepatrick.—The members of the Old 
Presbyterian Church, Templepatrick, assembled 
in annual congregational meeting on Sunday, 
January, 21, 1906, desire to place on record the 
fact that, having read the address by Dr. John 
Campbell on “The Spirit of the Reformation,” 
they are, as a congregation, desirous of (a) 
thanking Dr. Campbell for his timely and help- 
ful word; (b) of expressing the hope that it 
may be the cause of a closer union among all 
our churches and of a revival of theSpirit both of 
the Reformation and of religion ; and (c) that they, 
as a congregation, promise to do what in them 
lies to the end that Dr. Campbell’s proposals 
may find reslisation in the non-subscribing 


blame for their inconsistent treatment of | churches. Proposed by Rev. A. Turner, seconded 


the Bible. 
January 22. 


J. Pace Hopps. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 
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{Notices and Reports for this Department 
shoubd be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 
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Dover.—The children of the Adrian-street 
Sunday-schocl Band of Hope: and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs (70) were entertained with a tea, 
followed by a Christmas tree, on January 19. 
The ladies of the Sewing Guild took the oppor- 
tunity of presenting Miss Martindale with a gold 
brooch, as a token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of her valuable work in the Sunday- 
school and juvenile clubs. 

Framiingham.—A lantern lecture on As- 
tronomy, entitled the ‘Worlds around us,”’ was 
delivered in the Old Meeting House, on Monday 
evening, by the Rey. William Birks, of Diss. 

Leeds: Hunsiet.—The annual teachers’ and 
parents’ tea and prize distribution was held on 
Saturday, January 20. The Rev. J. Fox occupied 
the chair, and the Revs. C. Hargrove and W. R. 
Shanks and Mr. J. Thornton were the speakers. 
Miss M. Lupton presented the prizes. During 
the evening there were recitations by some of 


by Mr. W. Kell, and unanimously resolved. 


THE communion of saints brings to us 
their conflict first, their blessings after- 
wards; those who will not with much 


patience strive with evil can have no dear 


fellowship with the good.—James Mar- 
tineau. 


SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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C.& Bs “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained, Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—+¢—— 


SUNDAY, January 28. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7,Rev. ARTHUR Hurn, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucknmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
Al and 7, Rev F. W. Stanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 

__ Yoad, 11.15, Rev. Epaar Dartyn, and 6. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. : 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FReEstron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxtnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. SaveLtn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rey. FRED.' HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Por. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JoNEs. 

Richmond, ‘Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Furix Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central §Hall, 6.30, Rev. Epaar 

Daryn, “The Salvation we Believe in.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwarpD CApLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 

SABLA 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, Il, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. W. R, Marswauu. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 

————<g 
PROVINCIAL. 7 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tu. 

Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGersz. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortiz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mins. 

Bovrnemovursa, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizstitny Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CamBriper, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
J. Epwin Opaers, M.A. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoHN DALE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzgps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuaRLzEs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lxtcrstrr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrrzoLp. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivrRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 

- 6.30, Rev. CHarLEs Crappock, 


11.15 


LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozserts. 

Laiverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottins Opaurs, B.A. 

Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


Livens. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
SrorprorD A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 
PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, Rev. R. 


Finnerty, 11, ‘Existence of Evil,” and 6.45, 
“ Tdea of Freedom.”’ 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6,45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrweLt Brnns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev 
C. J. Strut, M.A. 

SrpmoursH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

Soutwenp, . Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Deuta Evans. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. Brount Mort. 

TrEnteRDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road 11 and 6.30. 


—_——_—_-——___. 
IRELAND. 


Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vancz, B.D. 


oo 


WALES. 
Asurystwitu, New Market Hall, 11. 


een “emeeieeeet 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
% Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaALMYorTH. 


{9*5 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIREOTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnsnce, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.0. : 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupas, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Cxcrs GrapweEtt, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastrs, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W- 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, H.C. 
Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TavYuER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 

15 years. 


T11/014106 6)0u42/]0mn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


NUT CAKES, 


Something new and good. / j& $3; 
They are ideal for | daagy dt 


10 years. { 12 years. 


18 years, 


21 years 


afternoon Teas. 


LIGHT & DAINTY. ~ 
Hazel Nut 6d. each. 
Cocoanut... ... 6d, each. 


Postage 3d, each extra. “KG 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. — 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” _ 

Principal :— 
Rev. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
SESSION 1906—1907. 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are 
requested to FORWARD their APPLICA- 
TIONS and TESTIMONIALS without delay 
to the Secretaries. 

The TRUSTEES OFFER for COMPETI- 
TION EXTERNAL EXHIBITIONS, open 
o Students for the Ministry, tenable for the 

rdinary undergraduate period at any approved 
British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also OFFER EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the College, for students for the 
Ministry. 


The DR. DANIEL JONES TRUSTEES 
OFFER to MINISTERS who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and 
desire to devote a year to further study, ONE 
or TWO BURSARIES, tenable for one year 
at the College. 

For further particulars apply to 
PRINCIPAL, or to 


A. H. WORTHINGTON, 


the 


1, St. James Square, Manchester. | 
REV. HENRY GOW, Secs, 
3, John Street, Hampstead, | 

London, N.W. 


Schools, etc, 


—_@— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hiaueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TAzotT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss COGSWELL. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


London District Unitarian Society} 
BR RECEPTION 


TO THE 
President and Representatives 
OF THE SOCIETY 
WILL BE GIVEN AT THE 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
EAST HILL, WANDSWORTH, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8th. 


Members and friends of the Soziety are 
cordially invited. 
Music and Refreshments from 7.30. 
Chair at 8.30. 


bee ROAD, BRIXTON. — Pro- 

fessor BENOYENDRA NATH SEN, 
of Calcutta, will preach on Sunday, February 
4th, Service at 11 and 7. 
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Just Published. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


TWO SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Home Prayers.’’ 


BY 
JAMES MARTINEALUD. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


Musical Editor: Mr, GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


This Hymnal is published in two Editions : 
1. Words and Music (net) . 3s. 6d. 
2. Words only (net) 1s. 6d. 

Special terms for Churches, on application 
to the Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 3, John-street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 

OPINIONS. 

“Has many commendable features. A great 
many of the old fine tunes find places, aud the 
new tunes are of a varied character. Both 
editions are produced in admirable style.” 

Birmingham Daily Fost. 

“The Musical Edition is well set out and 
printed. Many of the old favourites are to be 
found, and the selection of tunes is decidedly 
strong and judicious. ’—Manchester Guardian. 

“There are aspects of devotion here brought 
to expression which have not hitherto been so 
clearly represented in our books. The Musical 
Edition has a special claim oa our gratitude. 
We are confident that its merits will meet with 
growing appreciation both in our homes and 
churches.’”— The Inquirer. 

“A good collection.’—The Christian World. 

“T congratulate the editors on the admirable 
way in which they have done their work. 
There is a breath of modern thought and life 
about the bovk which is most refreshing, while 
there is a real strain of poetic feeling from end 
to end.”—H. Enfield Dowson. 

“Tam sincerely pleased with it. It has, as 
far as hymns will permit, kept the principle 
that some poetic feeling should exist in the 
hymns chosen, I also like the arrangement 
and the headings ; and a spirit of care and wise 
emotion, and of attention to congregational 
needs, pervades the book. I hope it will be 
adopted farand wide. It deserves an extended 
circulation.”—Stopford A. Brooke. 


Published by 
NOVELLO & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Che Reformation of 
Che Sixteenth Century 


in its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. 


Lectures by CHAS. BEARD, B.A., LL.D. 
People’s Abridged Edition, Edited by 
Henry Gow, B.A. 

Price 6d., postage 2d. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LIBERAL FREE CHURCHES. 


A Manual of Questions and Answers for use 
in the Church, School, and ome. 


By H. S. PERRIS, M.A. 
Price 3d. net, postage 1d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1906. 


Price 1s. net, postage 2d. 
Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 

SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MaNncuersTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required, 


Board and Residence, 


OURNHMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


NT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PotTrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. 


moorland air. 


pectus from Proprietor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; board if 
moderate 
terms.— Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 


required ; highly recommended ; 


terrace. 


ENTERDEN.—A few acres LAND 
FOR SALE privately. Near Unitarian 
Chapel, high ground, good view; suitable for 
HOUSE in the 


erection of residence. <A 
town to be So!d by Auction on January 26th. 
—For particulars apply G., InquireR Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny wiater climate. Sea and 
ir. Home comforts and genial 
companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Quiet, 
superior. Permanent or otherwise. 
References exchanged. Excellent sitzation. 
—Miss Penny, Kingsway House, 18, Bedford- 
place, Russell-square, W.C. 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, — 
LADY prepared to take two Paying 
Guests (convalescent ’), or Nurse and child, or 


two children until May. Quiet house near sea, 
—Further particulars apply E. G., Gahan, 
Cliftonville Library, Margate. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Bmonpon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard ooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BoOKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ss NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One 3 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


E. NORMAN REED @& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_—o—- 


Soran: WANTED by Lady as 

MOTHER’S HELP. Children over three 
preferred. Several years’ experience.—Miss 
G. Suarpe, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead. 


OMPANION - HELP. — Lady (30) 
\J seeks post as Companion-Help. Expe- 
rienced, good needlewoman, musical, cyclist. 
pie references.—G., Broadway House, War- 
wic 


Cpe aectaernre in place of Worship, 
or any position of trust, man and wife; 
town or country ; middle-aged; no family ; 
highest references. _ Unitarians. — Apply, 
G.F.R., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, wie 


HE DAUGHTER of a UNITARIAN 
MINISTER (35), experienced in the 
work (and who is also an accomplished needle- 
woman), would be glad to accept a position 
in which she would be expected to take entire 
charge of an infant from the month, or of a 
child from one to tkree years old. Salary not 
so much an object as comfortable and refined 
surroundings —‘“ C.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


OUSEMAID, where Parlour-Maid 

or Man is kept. Good personal refer- 

ences ; age 42. Could take charge of house.— 

. a 3, Oak-hill-park, Frogna), Hampstead, 
N.W. 


| Pera ecseonayy to LADY requiring 

useful assistance, housexeeping, needle- 
work. Can attend invalid. Five and a half 
years present situation. — Miss QUINTIN, 
16, Southwood-road, Liverpool. 


ADY - HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class references.—F. M. D., c/o 
Miss Horriner, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensington, W. 


VWVJANTED by Young Lady, Situation 

as COMPANION or SECRETARY 
Would not object to travel. Experienced ; 
musical. — Address M., Inquirer Office 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—»——__—_—_. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, LMssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ 
Per PaGE .. ae ance 
HAtF-PaGE .. ass over 
PER COLUMN ... o “ie 
IncH IN COLUMN ... Zage) 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/4 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 


be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 


accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
Ector by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.O. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWoCcC? .Deansgate,—Saturday, Jan. 27, 19C6 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our leading article this week calls atten- 
tion to the appeal, which is also printed in 
full, for the ‘* Boston Conference Fund,’’ 
the initiation of which we owe to the generous 
enthusiasm of Dr. Herbert-Smith. The 
purpose is to enable a large number of our 
ministers to attend the next meeting of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, which is to be held at Boston, 
Mass., in September, 1907. 


TaE proposed fund, it will be seen, has 
already received very influential support. 
It is hoped that every congregation will 
do something to help, with the feeling 
that this is an effort for the good of our 
body as a whole; and particularly, that 
those who know that their own minister 
could not in any case go to America, yet 
will not hold aloof, but will be glad to 
make a contribution to the common cause. 

Dr. Hereert-Smirx has had collecting 
books printed for helpers, and these, with 
copies of the Appeal for distribution, may 
be had on application to him. In such an 
undertaking there must necessarily be a 
good deal of expense in printing, postage, 
&e:, even when all the work is done for 
love, and Dr. Herbert-Smith is very 
anxious that this should not have to be 
deducted from the amount subscribed to 
the Fund. He is willing to speak or lec- 
ture during the coming year, wherever 
arrangements can be made, so as to meet 
those expenses separately, and let the whole 
of the Fund be devoted to its own purpose. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1906. 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


[ONE PENNY.- 


Tue venerable King of Denmark, 
Christian IX., father of our Queen, of 
the Dowager-Empress of Russia, and the 
King of Greece, and grandfather of the 
newly-elected King of Norway, passed 
away by a sudden and quite peaceful 
death on Monday afternoon. He was a 
year older than Queen Victoria, and of 
all the Sovereigns of Europe was the man of 
simplest habits, and in closest touch with 
his people. His own family life was of 


| the happiest, and while the opening of 


his reign was clouded by the war of 1864 
and the loss of Schleswig-Holstein, he 
subsequently gave a more liberal consti- 
tution to Denmark, and did much to pro- 
mote the prosperity cf his people. ‘With 
Ged for honour and right’’ was his 
motto. On Monday morning he fulfilled 
his usual duties, and after lunch went to 
rest, and passed quietly away. For the 
personal sorrow of our Queen the ceepest 
sympathy will be felt. Her brother suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Denmark as 
Frederick VIII. 


TuursDAy’s Times published a corre- 
spondent’s estimate of the number of 
Nonconformists in the new House of 
Commons, with the admission that it 
very likely was not complete. It gave 
a total of 157, classified as follows :—Con- 
gregationalists 65, Baptists 18, Wesleyan 
Methodists 37, Primitive Methodists 5, 
United Free Church Methodists 3, New 
Connexion Methodist 1, Bible Christian 
1, Presbyterians 3, Welsh Calvin'stic 
Methodists 8, Society of Friends 6, 
Unitarians 10. The Christian World, 
on the other hand, gave a list of 176 
Free Church Members, among them 
several Unitarians, though not the Cham- 
berlains, and a separate list of 13 Scot- 
tish Presbyterians. To this Scottish list 
of Free Churchmen, though neither 
«‘ Pre byterian ’’ nor ‘“ Evangelical,’ the 
Christian World might have added J. S. 
Ainsworth (Argyllshire,) and W. P. Beale 
(Ayrshire, 8.) 

4 —_———- 

THE number of Unitarians in the new 
House it is not easy to determine, but 
there are certainly more than ten. The 
following list we give with some hesita- 
tion. It contains names of those who will 
at once be recognised as well-known and 
active members of Unitarian congrega- 
tions, others of old Unitarian families ; one 
or two would possibly prefer to rank as 
unattached to any religious body. All 
but the group of three are Liberals :—J. 
§. Ainsworth (Argyllshire), T. Gair Ashton 
(Luton, Beds.), W. P. Beale (Ayrshire, 8.), 
C. B. Brocklehurst (Cheshire, Maccles- 
field), Stopford Wentworth Brooke (Bow 


and Bromley) ; Sir John T. Brunner (North- 
wich), J. F. L. Brunner (Leigh, Lancs.), 
J. Chamberlain (Birmingham, W.); Austen 
Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E.), Jesse 
Collings (Birmingham, Bordesley), Lewis 
Haslam (Monmouth District), J. A. Jacoby 
(Derbyshire, Mid.), Sir James Kitson 
(Colne Valley), Arnold Lupton (Sleaford, 
Lincoln), F. Maddison (Burnley), H. Man- 
field (Northampton, Mlid.), Athelstan 
Rendall (Gloucester, §.), C. E. Schwann 
(Manchester, N.), C. D. Schwann (Hyde, 
Cheshire), 

Monpay’s Tribune, in the column on 
** Religious Activity ’’ had some interest- 
ing letters on the subject of Free Church 
Union in Canada. Dr. Monro Gibson, 
of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, 
and formerly a lecturer in Montreal 
Theological College, wrote: ‘‘I believe 
that the majority of Presbyterians in 
England will follow with interest and hope- 
fulness the negotiations for union between 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches in Canada; Though 
there is no movement of the same kind 
with us, the way seems to be preparing for 
it. It has been to many quite a revelation 
that the representatives of the many 
churches united in the Free Church Council 
should have been able to draw up a cate- 
chism covering the whole ground of 
Evangelical doctrine, not only without 
dissent, but with complete unanimity. 
This proves that now there is practically 
no barrier in doctrine. As to polity, there 
is no difference whatever in principle 
between. Methodists and Presbyterians ; 
and the Congregationalists are seeking 
after greater unity of organisation and 
action, while in the Presbyterian Church 
there is no longer that undue exercise of 
authority against which the earlier Inde- 
pendents found it necessary to protest: 
Thus, though the organic re-union of the 
churches is not yet within the range of 
practical politics in England, it is not at all 
improbable that, if the Canadian movement 
towards union be successful, it may be 
followed by a similar movement here.’* , 

A poputaR shilling edition of Holyoake’s 
useful book on ‘‘ Public Speaking and 
Debate,’’ revised and enlarged, was recently 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and will be 
found full of interest and good stories and 
valuable hints to public speakers, including 
ministers. The first edition appeared more 
than fifty years ago, and being reprinted in 
America, was highly valued by Wendell 
Phillips. The late Dr. Joseph Parker 
also warmly commended it to ; young 
preachers, and to him the later enlarged 
edition is dedicated, as one ‘whom tho 
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author found to be fair in discussion, in 
days when few ministers were so; an 
who in later years was his friend, notwith- 
standing his divergency in theological 
opinion.’* There are chapters on ‘‘ De- 
livery,’” ‘‘ Conditions of Effectiveness,’’ 
‘** Method in Expression,’’ ‘* Premeditation 
in Speech,’’ and others as full of practical 
suggestions: Those on ‘‘ Laws of De- 
bate,’ ‘‘ Contingencies of Public Meet- 
ings,’ and ‘‘ Writing for the Press ”’ 
should also be carefully noted. 


THH NATIONAL CONFERENCH 

A merting of the Committee was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday, January 18, at which twenty- 
four members were present. Apologies for 
absence were announced from ten others, 
including the President, in whose absence 
the chair was taken by his predecessor, the 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter. Among other items 
of business, the following will be of interest 
to our readers. 

Applications to be placed on the roll of 
the conference had been received from the 
congregations of Acton, Newton Abbot, 
and Broughton (Manchester), and were 
acceded to. 

The scheme, prepared by a sub-com- 
mittee, for a ‘‘ Consultation Board,’’ con- 
sisting of representatives of trusts and 
societies, for the assistance of congrega- 
tions, ministers, and students for the 
ministry, was considered, and the repre- 
sentatives of the National Conference were 
requested to give it a general support at 
the adjourned meeting, which is to be held, 
probably, at Oxtord in Haster week. 

The programme for the Triennial Meet- 
ings was submitted and approved. 

Through the generous kindness of some 
friends not residing in Oxford, the local 
committee will be enabled to offer to 
ministers and delegates who desire it 
accommodation which originally had not 
been contemplated. It was announced 
that as soon as arrangements were com- 
pleted invitations and programmes would 
be issued to the congregations. 

The. drait Report was considered, and, 
with a few minor alterations, adopted as 
the Report of the Committee, and ordered 
to be circulated among the congregations, 
ministers, and delegates. 

The sub-committee appointed to revise 
the rules recommended certain alterations 
which have become necessary or desirable. 
These will be proposed to the Conference 
at Oxford by the President on behalf of the 
Committee. 

It was agreed that the next meeting 
should be held at Oxford on Tuesday, April 
17, at 2,50 p.m; 


Tr is only love that can penetrate behind 
the prison doors, where the spirit sits 
oppressed with the manacles of sin, nursing 
its hostility to God, because, having de- 
parted from Him, it believes that He can 
regard it only with detestation. Then, if 
it can be brought to see and feel that the 
Divine love is close to it, asking it to repent 
and be reconciled, and receive healing and 
eternal life in communion with God, the 
hard ‘heart is melted, the love of God 
enters in, and works with redeeming effi- 
cacy as a new principle of righteousness.— 
James Drummond. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 


AN EXTENDED LECTIONARY. 


Sir,—I read the article on “An 
Enlarged Lectionary ” im your issue of 
January 20 with the warmest sympathy, 
but expected that you would have some 
more or less weighty replies to insert in 
the next number. Nothing of the land, 
however. You get only one letter, and 
that in agreement with you. Are we to 
assume that your arguments are generally 
accepted as unanswerable? If so, it 1s 
time that our churches brought their 
practice more into harmony with them. 
Nothing has astonished me more, since 
I became connected with the churches 
which boast that they are the freest in 
the world, than the extent to which they 
remain in bondage to the Bible in their 
public worship. Even you, Sir, put 
hesitatingly your first great argument, 
which appears to me to be in itself cver- 
whelming, namely, that non-Bibilical 
readings are “a testimony to the true 
doctrine of religious inspiration.” Surely 
such readings form the simplest, the most 
direct, the most uncontroversial, and at 
the same time the most edifying testimony 
which we can give to that doctrine. We 
preach an unorthodox doctrine of inspira- 
tion, but im many of our churches our 
practice is wholly orthodox. Meanwhile, 
our people remain ignorant of the un- 
canonical Holy Scriptures, and strangers 
ask why we do not act upon our principles ? 

There is much that needs saying upon 
this subject, but, so long as your 
arguments remain unanswered, those who 
agree with them may content themselves 
with little. Let me, however, point these 
arguments in the following way :— 

The Rev. W. H. Drummond said :— 
‘* This Scriptural authority of the fit word 
perfectly expressed gives a fatal unreality 
to most arguments for an enlarged lec- 
tionary or extra-Biblical readings in 
public worship: Plausible as they may 
appear on the lips of some advocates, 
they touch no real need of the Christian 
society.’ (Italicsmine.) On thisI make 
the following comments :— 

(1) Comparing - Mr. Drummond’s and 
every similar plea with yours, I find the 
‘fatal unreality’’ in the former. I 
find such pleas fatally unreal, because 
they do not reckon with the facts of the 
situation. They appear to be founded on 
traditional habits and sentiments, which 
naturally strong in some persons and 
always worthy of a certain deference, 
should not have the final decision. 

(2) Inthe light of Mr. Hopps’s statement 
that he has found non-Biblical readings 
meet with ‘‘ more than mere acceptance ”’ 
and in the light of my own experience, 
I can form no other conclusion than, that 
there is a very real and very widely felt 
need of the kind which Mr. Drummond 
disposes of in airy, a priori fashion. That 
this need has long been felt by some of 
the most devout and cultured minds 
amongst us there is striking evidence in the 
late Mr. Harry Rawson’s paper in the Theo- 


> 


entitled 
extended 


logical Review for April, 1869; 
‘‘The Expediency of an 
Lectionary in Public Worship.’ 

(3) Taking the following 
Milton :— 


‘* When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 
And that one talent which is death to 
hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light 
denied 2?” 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth 


sonnet of 


not need 

Hither man’s work or his own gifts. 
Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. His state 


Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


I would ask, Does this psalm of the 
‘“‘ mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies ’’ 
and ‘ God-gifted organ-voice of England ”” 
lack any authority of the “fit word 
(thought ?) perfectly expressed’? ? And 
is it less appropriate for worship than the 
Hebrew psalms, often badly translated, in 
both versions of the Bible ? 


H. RAwtinese. 


Sm,—I think it must be quite thirty 
years since I advocated, in your columns 
and in those of the Unitarian Herald, the 
occasional use of extra-Biblical Lessons in 
our public services. I did not meet with 
any encouragement from either, but I am 
glad to see that Tae INQuIRER is now not 
altogether unfavourable to the practice 
which J have followed for so many years, 
with the full consent of my congregation, 
and, as I believe, to their edification. I 
have not the advantage of being ac- 
quainted with the book to which Mr. Hopps 
refers, but I have long kept a copy of 
Conway’s ‘‘Sacred Anthology” im my 
pulpit, although I do not now use it much. 
I find lessons equally good in Seneca, M. 
Aurelius, Plato, Cicero; im our own 
poets, especially Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son; in the American, Lowell, also; in 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Parker, &c. 
My usual custom is to give one lesson from 
the Bible and another from some other 
source, and I venture to think our minis- 
ters would render their services more 
attractive by adopting a similar plan 
where they have not already done so. I 
agree with Mr. Hopps in thinking that the 
Seclasiva use of the Bible is not very 
consistent with our principles, or indeed 
with any sort of recognition of the results 
of modern criticism. As to the Revised 
Version, I see no advantage in substi- 
tuting it for the old one. Neither is 
perfect, and the many needless changes 
in the Revised Version are irritating. 
Why cannot the minister read his lesson 
beforehand with the Revised Version, or 
the original, before him, and then make 
such corrections as he thinks really called 
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for, with or without an explanation as to 
tha reason of the change ? 
Ropert B. DRumMmonp, 
10, Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh, 
January 31, 1906. 


Sir,—As the Rev. W. C. Bowie has 
compiled an admirable Service Book and 
Ministerial -Hand-book for our churches, 
ought not our Unitarian Association to 
arrange with him to bring out a companion 
volume of ‘‘ Sacred. Readings?’ for the 
pulpit: Many of us feel that the public 
reading of a large part of the Old Testament 
is rather hurtful than helpful to the ethical 
and devotional spirit of many in our con- 
gregations, and even many of the Psalms 
have to be mutilated: We have found the 
truth of Dr. Martineau’s remark that 
** the doctrine of the Bible, and the whole 
Bible, as constituting the direct instrument 
of all spiritual instruction—requires to 
be strongly resisted and plainly exposed.’’ 
The orthodox habit of giving out and read- 
ing lessons from Old and New Testament, 
while the congregation follow the reading 


in their own Bibles, has largely prevented | 


ministers from using other and newer 
scriptures. We find the benefit of reading 
“©The Psalms of the West,’ &c., at our 
domestic devotions, believing that the 
great minds of each age in succession are the 
channels of God’s special message which the 
needs of that age require. Is it not, there- 
fore, high time that we Unitarians had a 
carefully prepared volume, that our mem- 
bers could also procure and use, the minister 
announcing the page or title? It becomes 
difficult to select suitable passages from 
those sixty-six books always; for we realise 
the confused, and _ self-contradictory ideas 
which they contain of both morals and 
religion. No wonder Dr. Martineau said 
sixty years ago ‘‘ the party-cry of the present 
day about scriptural education demands 
great plainness of speech,’’ and I scruple not 


~ to denounce it as a demoralising and cor- 
Our faith and sin- | 


rupting superstition; L 
cerity call for that enlarged lectionary. | 
G,. V. Crook: 
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‘ AUTHORISED V. REVISED 
VERSION: 


Sir,—There is a practical aspect of 
this question which I have not yet 
seen touched upon. Our fathers in pro- 
viding the Authorised Version for | pulpit 
and lectionary use were careful to get 
fine large type editions. I have preached 
in alarge number of our English churches, 
and in only two instances (Stand and 
Padiham) have I found similar large type 
pulpit Bibles in the Revised Version pro- 
vided. In mose cases, even in our larger 
congregations, the poor octavo edition in 
small pica, quite unsuitable for effective 
use in public reading, is found. Happily, 
on looking under the seat or in the 
bottom of the pulpit one can usually find 
the discarded Authorised Version in noble 
type. With the total disregard of the 
provision of ample light at prayer desk 
and pulpit by the designers of modern 
church buildings, it is all the more needful 
to have the Biblein large clear type. 

Water H; Burgess, 


Loughborough, 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. 


A GUIDE-BOOK is a somewhat doubtful 
guest in a library. It is never quite sure 
of its position, and is often ill at ease in 
company with volumes of more aristo- 
cratic pretensions. And yet every trav- 
eller is fond of the battered guide-books 
that have gone journeying with him. 
As they look down upon him from his 
shelves, or he turns over their pages 
by the winter fire, they recall with a clear- 
ness, Which even photographs cannot excel, 
the spacious days of adventure and the 
places of his soul’s pilgrimage. His old 
Swiss Baedeker, or Murray’s ‘‘ Rome,’’ 
or a poorly printed local guide bought in 
some French or Italian town, may arouse 
a human emotion or re-kindle intellectual 
interests with a swiftness which many 
masters of literary effect might envy. 

These are the books of the open road, 
in which every detail down to the price of 
dinner at some indifferent inn is of absorbing 
interest. But there is another class of 
guide-book of an entirely different kind. 
It is written by a trained scholar. It 
deals with a special department of human 
knowledge. It has for its object to help us 
to study intelligently and in their proper 
historical setting the great treasures of 
the human past. I have on my desk as I 
write four shilling guide-books of this 
description, issued by order of the trustees 
of the British Museum. They deal re- 
spectively with the antiquities of the 
Stone and the Bronze Age, with Babylonian 
and Assyrian antiquities, and THarly 
Christian and Byzantine antiquities. They 
are all profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
and even in this period of cheap books 
they must bear the palm as among the best 
shilling books in existence. 

I have had occasion lately to read again 
the admirable introduction of fifty pages 
in the ‘‘ Guide to the Early Christian and 
Byzantine Antiquities,” and I should like 
to recommend it to readers who are 
interested in the subject, and not less to 
those who, with a little persuasion; are 
capable of having their interest aroused. 
It sketches the chief lines of study and the 
larger problems of artistic development 
with admirable clearness, and it is a real 
contribution to English scholarship in a 
department where much of the best work 
has been done by foreign students. On a 
much larger scale there is the useful hand- 
book of ‘* Christian Art and Archeology,”’ 
by Walter Lowrie, and there are German 
books like Schulze’s ‘‘ Archéologie der 
altchristlichen Kunst,’? which are within 
the reach of ordinary students; but most 
of the books, like the monographs by 
Marucchi and Wilpert, and the more recent 
work of Strzygowski, are very expensive 
and difficult to procure. 

The British Museum Guide is successful 
in bringing out the essentially symbolical 
character of Karly Christian art. There 
is practically no interest either in painting 
a picture or drawing a portrait. The Old 
Testament incidents are used simply as 
Christian types. What we find most 
frequently are detached symbols—the alpha- 
bet of primitive Christian piety—the dove, 
the fish, the ship, the palm-branch, the 
sacred monogram. In the catacombs 
there is no attempt to fashion a portrait 
of any sacred person; even the likeness 
of the Saviour is conspicuous by its absence, 
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Cc 
for the youthful figure of the Good Shep- 
herd, instinct as it is with the idea of saving 
love, is clearly not to be reckoned among 
the early portraits of Christ. Perhaps an 
exception to this statement may be found 
im a bronze medallion preserved in the 
Vatican Museum, bearing upon it the heads 
of the two Apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul. In-the strongly contrasted individu- 
ality of these two heads it is tempting’ to 
see the influence of some traditional hke- 
ness. The date of the work is quite un- 
certain; but it may belong possibly to 
the end of the second century, 

Our Guide has very little to tell us about 
Christian inscriptions, for the simple reason 
that they cannot be illustrated in the 
Museum collection. In this special branch 
of the subject the gallery of Christian in- 
scriptions in the Lateran Museum retains 
its local monopoly. Fortunately, how- 
ever, inscriptions can be studied quite as 
well in books, and the vivid historical 
impression which they make upon the 
mind is not confined to those who have seen 
and deciphered the original slabs of stone. 
For the English reader the best book on 
the subject is the second volume of North- 
cote and Brownlow’s ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea,’’ 
though, unfortunately, it has become both 
rare and expensive. At first sight these 
inscriptions are distinctly disappointing. 
We are struck by their meagreness, by 
their silence, by their provoking brevity. 
It is when we view them as a study in 
contrasts that we appreciate their real 
significance. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to read 
a large number of pagan epitaphs ‘of 
the same period will be struck by their 
terrible hopelessness. ‘‘ Dust we are and 
to dust we shall return,’ is their prevailing 
burden. ‘‘ Vale, vale, dulcissima ; semper 
in perpetuo vale.’? Even the noble cadence 
of the words cannot conceal the bitterness 
of heart that inspired them. Sometimes 
there is a quaint touch, as in these lines, 
placed by a father on the grave of his 
daughter: ‘‘ Men fall like apples, some 
when they are young and sour, others 
when they are mellow and ripe.’? Here 
are other examples which tell their own 
story: ,“‘I have been seeking gain all 
my life, and always losing. Now death 
has come, and I can’t do either the one or 
the other. I hope that you who read 
this will live happily.’? ‘‘I lived as J 
liked, but I don’t know why I died.”’ 
**Once I was not; now I am not; I 
know nothmg about it; it does not con- 
cern me.’? Some are more serious, though 
with a curious touch of moral complacency, 
like the following: ‘‘I have restored 
everything committed to my trust; I 
have not committed adultery; I have not 
been quarrelsome; I have done what I 
could’? ‘I have been pious and holy; 
I lived as long as I could; I have 
never had ‘any lawsuit or grumbling or 
debts; I have been always faithful to 
my friends; I had a_ small fortune, 
but a great mind.’ Often love of 
parents and other family virtues are 
emphasised: ‘‘ Our hope was in our boy ; 
now all is ashes and lamentations.’’ The 
virtues and accomplishments of children 
are recorded, their beauty and their skill in 
dancing. One little girl is described as 
obedient to her mother and the favourite 
of all: ‘‘ Matri obsequens, placita omni- 
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known. 
watched the changing hues of the windows 
of Chartres Bourges or Rheims through a 
summer’s afternoon, from the hour when 
the shadows of the flying buttresses fall 
in great bands across the burning glass, 
to the twilight when they fade and hardly 
glimmer in the gloom of the vaults.’’ 
Enthusiasm like this is infectious. As I 
read I find my feet tingling to go on a 
pilgrimage, and my thoughts engaged 
rapturously in the delights of a guide- 
book. 


bus.’? Many. womanly virtues are recog- 
nised and praised: ‘‘She never gave a 
bad word to her husband.’’ ‘‘I never 
had any complaint to make of her at all.’’ 
‘‘She never committed any fault except 
by dying.’’ Here, in conclusion is the 
sweetest of all these pagan epitaphs. We 
catch still, as we read it the savour of 
womanly grace and the piety of a soul: 
‘*naturaliter Christiana ”’—‘‘ a mother to all 
the world ; one who came to the help of all 
who were in need, and never saddened 
anyone.’ But this kind of memorial 
belongs to all times and places where the 
influence of a good woman is felt. I 
read its fellow once im a_ churchyard 
among the Alps, ‘* Mutter der Armen ’’— 
a mother to the poor. 

There are hardly any of these pagan 
inscriptions which could occur upon a 
Christian tomb. Death in most of them 
is the great enemy who holds man in 
his grip. Now there is an undertone of 
rebellion, now a bitter cry of despair. 
Nowhere is there any sure and certain 
hope, or any sign of that peacefulness 
of heart which is its fruit. The moving 
eloquence of the Christian epitaphs is 
their sameness and simplicity. Words 
like ‘‘ Life,’’? ‘* Refreshment,’’ ‘‘ Peace,’’ 
occur again and again. ‘‘Sweet Faustina, 
mayest thou live in God.’’ ‘‘ To dear 
Cyriacus, sweetest son. Mayest thou live 
in the Holy Spirit.” ‘‘ Peace to thy 
soul.’? ‘‘ Thy spirit is in peace.’’ ‘* Called 
away by angels.’ ‘* Mayest thou live 
among the holy ones.’’ Multiply these 
brief sentences a hundred-fold, and you 
will have some idea of the cumulative effect 
of these Christian epitaphs. They are so 
pathetically brief and simple, because they 
are so full of an unutterable faith in God. 
We are in a new world, in which life and 
immortality have been brought to light 
through the Gospel. 

But to return to our Guide after this 
long digression. The student of archi- 
tecture will find much to interest him in 
the short account of the origin and develop- 
ment of church building. The prevalent 
tendency, however, is much more decided 
to trace the mfluence of Oriental types 
in Western building. In other words, 
we must look for the cradle of Christian 
architecture not in Rome, but in the 
vanished civilisation of Asia Minor. The 
best presentment of this point of view 
for people who are not specialists, is to 
be found in Mr. Lethaby’s book on 
“* Medizeval Art.’? No other book tells 
the story of Christian building as a con- 
tinuous development so admirably and with 
all the resources of modern knowledge. 
It is, moreover, the work of an artist, 
whose critical faculty and fine perception 
set many familiar beautics in a new light. 
What, for instance, could be better than 
this: ‘‘On consideration of the many 
surpassing excellences to be found in 
Gothic windows, both in their stone 
frames and the glass which fills them— 
the essential and high part that they fill in 
the economy of the building; the scale, 
frequently upwards of a thousand square 
feet, whereby the figured glass may be seen 
by a concourse of people; and, above all, 
the way in which such a window lends itself 
to and becomes part of, the glory of light— 
I am forced to say that the window of 
dyed glass is the most perfect art-form 
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DR. SANDAY ON THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL.* 


THE book before us contains the sub- 
stance of eight lectures which were origin- 
ally delivered late in 1904 on the Morse 
Foundation in New York, and afterwards, 
with some changes, in Oxford. They were 
intended to contest that view oi the 
Fourth Gospel which is more or less com- 
mon to Jiilicher’s ‘‘ Introduction to the New 
Testament.” Schmiedel’s article on ‘‘ John 
the Son of Zebedee’’ in the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,” Jean Réville’s work on the Gospel, 
and Abbé Loisy’s Commentary. Between 
the time when Dr. Sanday committed 
himself to a course of lectures on this subject 
and the time of their actual delivery, 
two works appeared which to a large extent 
covered the ground and performed the 
task which he had chosen. He offers this 
course as an appendix to those two books, 
‘* partly to reinforce points already made, 
and partly, it may be, in some small degree, 
to supplement them.”’ 

But Dr. Sanday’s estimate of his own 
work is in one sense too modest. The 
plan which he follows, and the ability and 
resource which he employs, give to this 
book an independent value, quite apart 
from the interest it commands as marking 
the present linc of defence in Anglican 
apologetic. From another point of view 
we must allow that this work is not in 
the first line of importance. It is not 
undertaken with an impartial desire to 
attain the truth of the matter with which 
it deals. It is a contribution to advocacy 
rather than to science. ‘‘I propose,’’ 
says the lecturer, ‘‘ to defend the tradi- 
tional view, or (as an alternative) something 
so near to the traditional view that it will 
count as the same thing.’’ Dr. Sanday 
seeks to justify this attitude in a series 
of arguments every one of which would be 
equally valid if pleaded by a traditional 
Buddhist, instead of a traditional Christian, 
and one of which seems open to attack on 
the ethical side. ‘‘ No one undertakes to 
write on any subject with his mind in the 
state of a sheet of white paper. We all 
start with a number of general principles 
and general beliefs, conscious or uncon- 
cious, fixed or provisional.’? No doubt ; 
but just so far as these are of a kind which 
predetermine our answer to the questions 
we pretend to investigate, they vitiate our 
methods and rob our conclusions of value. 
We ought to seek to escape from such 
limitations, and assuredly not to cherish 
them and boast of them: 


* “The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel.” By 
William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D, (Claren- 
don Press. 7s, 6d, net.) 


So anyone must feel who has 
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Dr. Sanday? quotes with approval the 
words of an American Methodist Bishop 
about the majority of his pupils: ‘‘ They 
want to keep their faith ; and yet they all 
want to see the realities of things.’* In 
this saying much depends on the meaning 
we attach to ‘‘faith.? Dr. Sanday 
wants to keep his faith that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by John the son of 
Zebedee; and yet he also wants to see, 
so far as this faith will allow it, the realities 
of things. The result is in the highest 
degree interesting. While his work is, 
in form, a defence of tradition, it would be a 
‘* dangerous’? book to give to a young 
orthodox person who knew nothing of these 
controversies. He would find in it an 
astonishing revelation of the insecurity of 
the traditional case. 

The two books which, in Dr. Sanday’s 
words, ‘‘ did better than I could hope 
to do the very thing that I desired,’’ 
are the first part of Professor Stanton’s 
** The Gospels as Historical Documents,’” 
and ‘‘'The Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel,’ by Dr. James 
Drummond. Dr. Sanday refers to Professor 
Stanton’s work in two places, both of 
which are concerned with the duel between 
that writer and Professor Schmiedel in the 
Hibbert Journal. In the second reference 
Dr. Sanday seems to hold with Schmiedel, 
and against Dr. Stanton, that there is no 
really significant coincidence of expression 
between the Ignatian letters and the 
Johannine literature. The references to 
Dr. Drummond’s book are much more 
numerous and important. Not only is the 
name of the Principal of Manchester College 
followed in the index by the longest list of 
figures, not only is he quoted at length 
again and again with delighted and some- 
times enthusiastic approval; Dr. Sanday 
may be said ‘to have adopted Dr. Drum- 
mond’s position, and to figure in this work 
as his disciple. ‘‘I have indeed the 
ambition,’’ he says in the second lecture, 
“* not only to state a case in regard to the 
Fourth Gospel, but also at the same time 
to contribute, if I may, to the work, 
so admirably initiated by Dr. Drummond, 
of commending by the way what I conceive 


to be sound principles of criticism, as con- 
trasted with others which I consider 
unsound.”’ 
Drummond’s conclusion, while it assigns 
the authorship of the Gospel to the Apostle 
John, withholds from it the credit of a 
trustworthy historical document, we are 
made vividly aware how far the rear line 
of criticism has travelled during the last 
few 


When we remember that Dr. 


years. 
There is one passage in which Dr; 


Sanday’s eagerness to agree with Dr. 
Drummond has led him to misunderstand 
his author. 
with the common orthodox assertion that 
a second-century ‘‘ Gospel according to 
John ’’ would be a literary miracle. 
making this allegation,” he writes ‘* people 
seem to forget that the book is in any case 
unique. Whether it be true history, or the 
offspring of spiritual imagination, or a 
mixture of both, no one, so far as we know, 
could have written it in the second, or any 
other century, except the man who did 
write it; and to assert that an unexampled, 
unknown, and unmeasured literary genius 
could not have done this or that appears to 
me extremely hazardous,” Upon this 


Dr. Drummond is dealing 
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passage Dr. Sanday comments: ‘‘ Per- 
fectly true; there doubtless is the possi- 
bility that ‘an unexampled, unknown, 
and unmeasured genius’ could have 
done what we find. But as a rule, where 
facts can be explained easily and naturally 
without having recourse to any such extra- 
ordinary assumption, the world is content 
so to explain them.’’ This is to sway the 
balance of Dr. Drummond’s observation 
to the opposite side—to make it impli- 
citly deny the possibility which it expli- 
citly affirms. In Dr. Drummond’s mind 
the words ‘‘ unexampled, unknown, and 
unmeasured literary genius ’’ represent no 
“* extraordinary assumption ’’; they de- 
scribe the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
whether his name was John or not, and 
whether his father’s name was Zebedee or 
not. 

t The debt which the apologist owes to the 
representative of free inquiry is un- 
doubtedly very great. At each crisis of 
the argument the reader soon learns to 
expect, not in vain, an appeal to Dr. 
Drummond. He is called in to rebut 
the inference usually based on xxi. 23, 
that the last chapter of the Gospel is an 
appendix by a later hand (p. 81) ; to estab- 
lish what Dr. Sanday calls the ‘* pragma- 
tism ’’ of the Gospe!—that is, its seemingly 
unmotived precision in name and date—its 
wonderful variety of character, and the 
graphic nature of its descriptions (pp. 
110 sqq.); to disprove the thesis that the 
discourses in this Gospel are longer than 
those recorded by the Synoptics (p. 166) ; 
to disconnect it from Philo, by asserting 
‘‘the total absence of Philo’s special 
vocabulary ’’ (p. 192), and by suggesting 
that the term Paraclete is applied by Philo 
not to the Logos, but to the Cosmos 
(p. 197) ; to confirm, by a subtle agnostic 
argument, Justin’s acquaintance with the 
Fourth Gospel as we have it (pp. 33 and 
247); and especially to arm Dr. Sanday 
with one of his chief weapons, an invalida- 
tion of the argumentum a_ silentio (pp. 34 
sqq). The paragraph and note which are 
quoted from Dr. Drummond’s book on this 
last head are certainly very weighty 
and telling; but our lecturer’s delight 
in them leads him to extravagant lengths. 
He seems in some passages to imply that 
the fact that a book is not cited before a 
particular date yields the assumption that 
it must have existed long before. ‘* It 
is a common thing among critics,’ Dr. 
Sanday complains, ‘‘ to think it unnecessary 
to allow any but the smallest interval 
between the first production of a book, 
and the date of its first mention in the 
literature that happens to be extant.’’ 
(p.56). A similar point of view is revea'ed 
in a passage on p. 40. Barn. iv. 14 may 
be an inaccurate citation of a passage in 
4 Ezra, or it may be (so far as the text goes) 
a citation of a saying of Christ as scripture. 
Schmiedel’s contention that such an esti- 
mate of the Gospels, forty years before 
the earliest admitted instance, would be 
surprising, is dismissed as an argument from 
silence, and Dr. Sanday proceeds: ‘‘ It is 
reasonable to suppose that there was 
a gradual development in the process by 
which the Gospels attained to the position 
thet we call canonical; but the data to 
which we have access do not allow us to 
map out its stages with any precision,’’ 
Ti this is net a bald truism it means thet, 


when data fails us, we are at liberty to 
sketch in any hypothetical state of things 
which suits our predilections, and the 
objection that our fabric is baseless is 
invalid, because it is an argumentum a 
silentio. 

In two cases, indeed—the omission of the 
raising of Lazarus from the Synoptic 
Record, and the silence of Eusebius about 
the slaying of John 6 Oeodéyoc, which 
is asserted in a statement ascribed to 
Papias—Dr. Sanday allows to the argument 
some little weight. But about the first 
he aSterwards:says, ‘‘ Even the conspicuous 
example of the raising of Lazarus does not 
shake me in my distrust of the argument 
from silence,’’ and with reference to the 
second, ‘‘ I do not feel that the statement 
altogether loses its force.’? It must be 
owned that the second case is much less 
cogent than the first. The use of the one 
phrase argumentum a silentio to cover such 
widely different kinds of inference is in 
itself a fallacy, and the indiscriminate 
condemnation of them all is a fallacy in a 
higher power. 

The most interesting discussions are that 
in Lecture IIT. on the Identity of the Evan- 
gelist, on the Doctrine of the Logos (Lec- 
ture VI.), and especially on the Christology 
of the Gospel (Lecture VII.). In the first of 
these Dr. Sanday keeps a nice poise be- 
tween Delff’s hypothesis that the Beloved 
Disciple was at once the ‘‘ other disciple ”’ 
of John xviii. 15 and John of Ephesus, 
and the traditional view that he was John, 
the son of Zebedee ; finally he bends the 
argument just a trifle to the traditional 
side. It would be an interesting exercise 
to accommodate the theory of Hugo 
Delff to that of H. H. Wendt. If the 
Beloved Disciple had a germinal historical 
basis, and the Gospel can be shown to em- 
body a genuine historical record of the 
Judean ministry of Jesus, it seems natural 
to connect the one with the other, and 
both with Professor Bacon’s view that the 
Gospel had its origin in Palestine. In his 
treatment of the Logos our lecturer re- 
duces as far as possible the connection 
between the Evangelist and Philo, and 
argues against any literary connection 
whatever. Here, of course, Dr. Drummond 
is of great service to him. Lecture VII. 
examines the relation between the Johan- 
nine and the Pauline Christology. Dr. 
Sanday will not allow that the Johannine is 
a development of the Pauline Christology, 
or that the Pauline is, in any significant 
degree, original in St. Paul. He assigns 
both to none other than Jesus himself. 
‘*There is no direct affiliation, but the 
parentage of both lies behind. Many 
a seed sprouted in the early years of the 
Pentecostal Church ; but it was not this 
apostle or that who made them grow; 
the seeds were sown before Pentecost, and 
they had their watering and their growth 
and their increase from the same Hand.’’ 
This is beautifully said, but the arguments 
adduced in its support are extremely weak. 
The ordinary theory, says Dr. Sanday, 
‘*involves that the Pauline Gospel not only 
conquered the West, but that it came 
flooding back in a great reflux-wave all 
over the East: The East, on this theory, 
has no power of resistance’’ (p. 229). 
The turn of expression in this sentence 
implies that by ‘‘the East’’ is meant 
Palestine but if so, the statement seems 


ism 


to be directly at variance with fact; The 
ordinary critical theory excepts Palestine 
from the influence of the Pauline speculation: 
It is not Wernle, but Dr. Sanday himself, 
who says, ‘* The Mother Church was not 
Kbionite, or St. Paul would have been in 
still sharper antagonism to it than he 
was,’’ and to most minds the ‘‘ antagon- 
expounded in Galatians seems sharp 
enough. 

Dr. Sanday’s work is, it need not be said, 
characterised by 2 scholarly dignity, 
temperance, and refinement. In one respect 
however, it falls from time to time below its 
own best standard. In his review of other 
critics, in the earlier lectures, he adopts 
an almost zoological tone (pp. 26 sqq.); 
and the accent of the superior person is 
sometimes heard. ‘‘ Samuel Johnson, 
excellent person as he was, is not the only 
critic who has had the misfortune to be 
born (metaphorically, if not physically) 
with a ‘ great foot’ and a heavy hand ’” 
(p. 80). 

The lecturer’s apologetic bias inevitably 
colours his phrases, and leads sometimes 
to the suggestion of a false dilemma; 
as when we see implied on p. 143 that 
the only alternative to the theory that the 
evangelist was conscious of writing with 
authority is that of forgery ; or, on p. 176, 
that we must choose between a belief in 
miracle and a belief that Christianity arose 
‘‘ out of a series of trivial misunderstand- 
ings.’’ A pair of passages may be noticed 
where Dr. Sanday’s argument seems especi- 
ally weak. In discussing Wendt’s distinc- 
tion between the passages in which Jesus 
appeals to his ‘* works,’’? and those in 
which he appeals to ‘‘ signs,’? Dr. Sanday 
says :—‘‘ We remember, however, that 
the combination of ‘ signs’ and ‘wonders ’ 
occurs markedly in St. Paul : . and 
is indeed characteristic of early Christian 
hterature long before the Fourth Gospel 
was written ’’ (p. 23). This remark, with 
which the subject is dismissed, has no 
bearing whatever upon Dr. Wendt’s literary 
analysis. In a section on the Nature of 
the Discourses Dr. Sanday observes :— 
‘“* Tt has often been remarked that we are 
constantly left in doubt where the words 
of our Lord end and those of the Hvan- 
gelist begin,’’ and offers to produce from 
St. Paul ‘‘a parallel which has always 
seemed to me very exact and very illumin- 
ating.’’? This turns out to be Gal. u. 
11 sqqg., where the writer, after relating his 
experiences with the ‘‘ pillars’’ in Antioch, 
up to the point where he rebukes Cephas 
(ver. 14), proceeds to comment upon them 
in what Dr. Sanday calls *‘ one of his own 
abstruse doctrinal arguments ’’ (p. 168). 
This is no parallel at all. The words are 
throughout the words of Paul, and we 
are left in no doubt as to where the story 
ends and the comment begins. 

The book is furnished with a good index, 


2? 


in which there is one curious mistake. 


‘*The distinction which Bacon noted 


between the minds that are quick to 
observe resemblances and those that are 
quick to observe differences 
to Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, of Yale. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Essec Hall Year Book for 1906, 
edited by W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, is marked as the ‘‘ seventeenth 
year of issue.’’ It has appeared somewhat 
later than usual, because a considerable 
addition, involving a large amount of 
careful work, has been made to its contents. 
The list of ministers already had under 
each name a note of his successive settle- 
ments, but now the list of congregations 
has also (withm limits) been similarly 
entiched by a record of their successive 
ministers. We say ‘‘ within limits’’ to 
warn the historical student not to expect 
too much. ‘‘ From about the year 1875,”’ 
the record runs, which may be useful 
enough for practical purposes, but is aggra- 
vating for those who would like to see the 
honourable history of their church in the 
past also recorded. Thus, both under 
Hope-street, Liverpool, and Little Portland- 
street, London, Dr. Martineau’s ministry 
is unrecorded. Uliet-road = (Renshaw- 
street) begins with Charles Beard; York, 
with C. H. Wellbeloved in 1876; the 
Great Meeting, Leicester, with J. Page 
Hopps in 1876; Bank-street, Bury, with 
Douglas Walmsley in 1874. As a rule, 
only churches of quite recent origin have the 
list of their ministerscomplete. There is oc- 
casional latitude, as under the Free Christian 
Church, Leicester, W-. Mitchell, 1866-69, 
and Southampton, Edmund Kell, 1853-74. 
It isaquestion whetherthe record might not 
usefully go back at least another quarter 
of a century. 1844, the year of the passing 
of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, would be a 
date of real historical significance from 
which to start, if 1882, the year of the 
foundation of the National Conference of 
our Churches, is too recent as a point of 
departure. For the rest, the Year Book is 
as full as ever of useful information, and 
the section on ‘‘ Liberal Religion in 
Foreign Couutries ’’ is of special interest. 
(Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Is. net.) 

The Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Direc- 
iory, 1906, is the fourth annual issue of 
this most useful publication, “a refer- 
ence book of secondary education in 
England and Wales,’’ including general 
information as to the administration of 
secondary education (with the full text 
of recent Acts), an account of educational 
Societies and organisations, Universities, 
Colleges, &c., a section on examinations 
and inspection, and a chronicle of the 
year. The second and larger half of the 
volume of over a thousand pages, has a 
Directory of Masters of Secondary Schools, 
and an alphabetical list of the schools, 
with their masters added. (Sonnenschein. 
6s. net.) 

The English Woman’s Year Book and 
Directory, 1906, edited by Emily Janes, 
organising secretary of the National Union 
of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is well known as an admirable 
guide to all that concerns the educational, 
social, and industrial interests of women. 
The preface concludes with the following 
passage: ‘‘The untrained worker who 
seeks for paid work in the British Islands 
is much at a discount; it is some relief to 
know that the highly specialised person 
is less wanted in the Colonies, and 
that the girl or woman with good ante- 


cedents, good character, good sense, and 


|ready adaptability, is there in demand. 


I know that this book is used by many 
persons who wish to help others to the 
choice of a career. Can I emphasise too 
strongly the need for parents to make 
home-life and home-training a fitting pre- 
paration for the serious duties of hfe—for 
their girls as well as for their boys ?_ If the 
English Woman’s Year Book can do any- 
thing to impress a sense of responsibility 
on the women of to-day with regard to 
the education of the young, the choice 
of a profession, or obedience to a voca- 
tion, the claims of the industrial classes, 
and of the weak, the helpless, and the 
fallen, the task of compiling the book 
will be its own reward.’’ (A. & C. Black. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 
1906, a Directory of Writers, Artists, 
and Photographers, will be found useful 
to those who seek to make their way 
by any form of literary effort. It will 
not teach them how to write, but may 
show them where to dispose of good 
writing. (A. & C. Black. Is. net.) 

Did Shakespeare Write ** Titus Andron- 
cus’’? In this *‘ Study in Elizabethan 
Literature’’ Mr. J. M. Robertson con- 
cludes, after systematic examination of 
evidence, external and internal, that this 
‘* most coarsely repulsive play in the entire 
Elizabethan drama’’ is merely Shake- 
speare’s metrical revision for the press, 
of an old play more than once re-cast, the 
earlier collaborators or revisers being 
Peele, Greene, and perhaps also Kyd and 
Lodge. (Watts & Co., 5s. net.) 

A new edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
essay on The Subjection of Women is 
issued, with an introductory analysis by 
Dr. Stanton Coit, and some notes as to 
the progress of the Women’s movement 
since the publication of Mill’s essay in 
1869. (Longmans. 6d. net.) 

Philips’ New Shalling Scripture Atlas, 
with thirty-six maps and index, measures 
about 11 inches by 9, and the maps 
appear to be very good and clear. One 
page shows plans of ancient and modern 
Jerusalem side by side, with a smaller 
view of Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives in a corner. There is also an in- 
teresting map of the environs of 
Jerusalem, and another of Galilee. The 
physical map of Palestine has also small 
sketches of the contour of the country 
in section, showing the height of the 
hills and the depth of the lakes, with 
their Jevel and that of the Jordon below 
the level of the sea. (G. Philip & Son, 
Fleet-street, E.C., and South Castle-street, 
Liverpool. Is.) 

Lwo Services of Public Prayer, reprinted 
from “ Home Prayers,’’ by James Mar- 
tineau, are the well-known “ Ninth” and 
“Tenth ’’ of the “ Ten Services,’” in the 
production of which Dr. Martineau was 
associated with Dr. Sadler. This separate 
issue contains also the morning and 
evening collects and a prayer for the 
opening of a new place of worship. We 
may hope that in this form the two 
services will find their way into many 
new hands as a classic of devotional 
literature. The canticles no less than 
the prayers rank among the noblest and 
most beautiful of modern times. (Long- 
mans. Is.) 


OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK LONG. 

Mr. Freverick Lone died on January 
24 in his sixty-third year. He was born 
in Bermondsey. Of late years he lived at 
Anerley, but for the greater part of his life 
he resided in Southwark, where, for a 
quarter of a century, he took an active part 
in public life, especially in connection with 
the Parliamentary candidature of George 
Odger, and the election of women as mem- 
bers of the London School Board. As 
honorary secretary to these movements he 
came into intimate connection with John 
Stuart Mill, Professor Fawcett, Peter 
Taylor, and other advanced Liberals of 
the time. In 1880, with the help of the 
late George Palmer of Reading, and others 
who held him in high esteem for his public 
work, Mr. Long founded the Nineteenth 
Century Building Society, of which he was 
manager up to the time of his death, 
For thirty years he was the treasurer of the 
Sunday Society, and an active member 
of its committee until 1896, when the doors 
of our National Museums and Galleries 
were first unlocked on Sundays. 

In the sixties young Long was a member 
of Charles Spurgeon’s congregation, but 
before he was out of his teens he found the 
theology of the great preacher too narrow 
to. hold him, though he ever had a kind 
thought for his old pastor. In later years 
he was in sympathy with the Unitarian 
body, though he never joined any con- 
gregation. Hevalways had a feeling that 
the Unitarian ‘services are not in accord 


with the breadth of the Unitarian position: 


For instance, he strongly objected to the 
exclusive use of the Bible as if it were the 
depository of all the religious literature of 
the ages. 

He was a deep political thinker, and, 
though an ardent Liberal, the term was to 
his mind synonymous with liberty. His 
last letter to me on a public question was 
in reply to one on the British constitution. 


He wrote: ‘‘ As to ‘conserving the funda- — 


mental principle of the British constitu- 
tion—personal liberty and responsibility ’"— 
I am, of course, entirely in favour; while 
as to ‘ limiting the functions of governing 
bodies accordingly,’ I am quite in favour of 
that also.”’ 

Mr. Long was an earnest worker for the 
causes he espoused, an excellent organiser, 
and one who was always where the detail 
had to be done, leaving to others the more 
attractive part of the work. 

Marx H. June. 

The funeral took place on January 27, 
at the Crystal Palace District Cemetery, 
the service being conducted by the Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A., and in addition to the 
many members of the family many friends 
were present, including Sir Henry Law- 
rence, Bart. (chairman of the Nineteenth 
Century Building Society), Miss 
Orme, Mr. Mark H. Judge (honorary secre- 
tary of the Sunday Society), Mr. March- 
mont, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Ascot, Mr; and 
Mrs. Serrano, Mr. Howard, Mr. Murray, 
the Misses Barker and Mr. Hefferman. 

In the course of a brief sympathetic 


address Mr. Gow spoke as follows of Mr. 


Long :— fs 
*“ You remember him with honour as an 

upright, faithful business man, a man to be 

relied on and trusted. You remember him 
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as a free, true man, loving truth and freedom, 
working for noble causes with strong 
enthusiasm and wise counsels and tireless 
energy. He cared little for name and 
fame, but only that the work he had under- 
taken should be done. Men far better 
known than he looked to him and leant on 
him as one of the chief organisers of success. 
He was a self-made man, and he cared 
deeply for the interests of the poor and the 
ignorant. In his connection with the 
work of the Sunday Society, which lasted 
many years, he strove to give larger oppor- 
tunities for instruction and culture and 
happiness to those who are without 
leisure in the week. His love for freedom, 
his desire for a fuller, more rational use 
of Sunday was united with a reverence 
for all that makes for true religion, and a 
longing that Sunday should become more 
truly sacred by being used for all good and 
noble purposes.’ 
See OE 
ABRAHAM SHARP. 

Braprorp has lost a veteran, an old 
Chartist, a teetotaler for more than sixty 
years, in Mr. Abraham Sharp, who passed 
away at the house of his granddaughter 
in Rhine-street, Wakefield-road, on Satur- 
day, January 20, in his 91st year. 

A native of Thornton Valley, where he 
was born at School Green, October 15, 
1815, Abraham Sharp was, like his father, 
a handloom weaver, and early threw 
himself with great earnestness into the 
Chartist movement. He was also a 
prominent temperance worker, and later 
in the political field won the esteem of 
W. E. Foster and other leading men. At 
one time he was in America for over a 
year, but returned to his own country. 
The funeral, which took place on Tuesday, 
January 28, was marked by many tokens 
of respect, and was attended by several 
temperance veterans of over eighty years. 
The service at the Scholemoor Cemetery 
was conducted by the Rev. HE. Ceredig 
Jones, who, in the course of his address, 
said :— 

“*Mr. Abraham Sharp was a remark- 
able man in many ways. In this great 
community he was a unique personality. 
Born in the year of Waterloo, in days 
when there were fewer advantages for the 
children of hard toilers, it cost him much 
effort to improve his mind in the way he 
did. Even in his boyhood days he kept 
in close touch with the higher things, 
He took the deepest interest in unpopular 
causes at a time when it was dangerous 
to do so. He became a strong advocate 
of the cause of sobriety, and that of 
all free institutions. His memory reached 
‘back to the year 1832, which was the 
dawn of political liberty in this country. 
As we listened to him we felt that he 
was a man of strong convictions, who 
spoke because he believed that the 
principles which he advocated were based 
on truth and righteousness. 

‘* As his minister and friend, I can also 
speak of his strong religious convictions. 
He summed up_ his views on religion 
‘in the two great principles — ‘ The 
Fatherhood of God’ and ‘The Brother- 
hood of Men.’ Jn his extreme old age 


he was much comforted by the thcught 


that God was his merciful and loving 
Father, who would be his truest Friend 
for ever.” . 


I 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


We ave glad because He cares jor us. 


Ir is a wonderful gladness which comes 
to us as we learn to do our Father’s 
will, and understand what duty really 
means. That is just being true to the best 
that is in us, and doing what we know 
to be right, standing by it bravely, ready 
to suffer for it; if it has to be so. 

Ispoke of this a fortnight ago, when I 
described what might happen to a boy 
who went with his father through the 
excitement and danger of a public meeting 
in troubled times and the roughness of 
the crowd outside, and what boys who are 
true and brave often have to go through 
by themselves at school. 

It is a secret strength that comes into 
one’s heart, simply by being true to what 
we know is right, when something is 
bravely done, or just patiently and bravely 
endured, in the midst of violence or ridi- 
cule—a secret strength which brings with 
it a great gladness, because it tells us that 
there ig Another who cares, and we are 
not really alone in that struggle for the 
right. 

That is what Jesus said, and felt so 
deeply in his life: “1 am not alone, 
because the Father is with me.’ It is 
God who cares. It is His love of the 
right, and love of us, His children, which 
makes us so glad, though we might seem 
to have been left all alone to fight our own 
battle. Heis always with us. It is His 
strength, the strength of eternal righteous- 
ness, which nerves us and makes us so 
strong, with a rejoicing strength, when we 
dare to do our duty and suffer for the right. 

It is God who is with us, and in the 
simple things of common life and daily 
duty we are beginning to learn those 
lessonsfof faithfulness, and trust, and love, 
which make the glory of full-grown man- 
hood and the great heroes and martyrs of 
the world. In them we see the greatest 
examples of that glorious strength which 
is given to those who hold fast to righteous- 
ness, and atall costs do their duty. When 
in the days of persecution the early 
Christian martyrs refused to offer sacrifice 
to the heathen deities, and would not 
deny that they were followers of Jesus, it 
was because they knew that they had 
hold of the higher truth, it was a better 
life they had learnt to lead, and_ their 
duty was to declare its truth, and to do 
the loving service in which the truth was 
best expressed. Jt would have been 
cowardice and treachery to deny it, or pre- 
tend they did not really care, or in any 
way to conceal it and hold back from de- 
claring it to the world. And when they 
were thrown into prison and cruelly 
treated and at last brought out to face a 
dread{fuldeath—to be tern to p‘eces per- 
haps by savage beasts in the amphitheatre, 
with crowds of hostile people looking on 
and gloating over their death, they were 
really the conquerors, for they could not 
be moved, but had that great quietness of 
heart and strength and gladness of spirit 
given to those- who dare to be true. 
They were not alone, in the midst of 
their cruel enemies, but had alieady a 
hold upon the deeper life, the life 
hidden with God, and knew that He 
was with them. .The tumult of the 


people, the agonies they had to endure; 
faded into nothingness before that victory 
of their spirit, in the calm, strong trust 
with which they simply held to what they 
knew was right, and with perfect sur- 
render and great love gave up their 
lives as faithful witnesses, 

It was the same when the Roman 
Catholic Church, in its turn, became the 
persecutor of heretics, and men and women 
who dared to open their minds to truth, 
and to seek a simpler and more faithful 
way of followmg Jesus than that which 
the Church had taught, were imprisoned, 
tortured, and put to cruel death, or 
driven out of their country, if they would 
not submit to the authority of the Church, 
and profess what they knew was not the 
truth. So there were many who bore a 
brave testimony, often quite humble men 
and women, who declared they could not 
be false to their own conscience and the 
light which God had given them, and so 
endured to the uttermost. They had the 
quietness, the peace of God in their hearts; 
and were strong and true to the last, and 
with a great joy passed through the 
flames, because God was with them. 

And there have been many other faith- 
ful witnesses who were not called upon to 
make that last sacrifice, and yet were 
ready to die for the truth, and have left 
us the example of their noble character. 

So we think of Martin Luther, the 
great reformer, how he stood up at the 
Diet of Worms, a plain monk, in face of 
the Emperor, and the great ones of the 
Church, and refused to take back the 
brave words he had spoken or deny 
what he felt to be the truth. He had 
seen how much evil there was in the 
Church, how the people were being mis- 
led and corrupted, and had pointed out a 
better way of discipleship; and when they 
said that the Pope and the great Councils 
of the Church were against him, he replied 
that he could not help that, he must 
follow the truth as he found it in the 
Scriptures,and could not act against his own 
conscience. They couldnot move him from 
that orave determination, and he was ready 
to die rather than be false to the truth 
as it had possessed his soul. When after 
that scene he got back to his lodgings he 
was filled with a great gladness, and said, 
“1 am through! I am through!’’ for he 
felt that he had not betrayed the trust 
committed to him, and whatever hap- 
pened there was a strength on his side 
which he knew to be of God. And 
happily, though he was surrounded by 
enemies, and knew that he took his life 
in his hand when he went into that city. 
at all, he had friends also, and they, 
when he started to go back to Witten- 
berg, where he was a teacher, carried him 
off into a place of safety, and he became 
the brave leader of the Reformation in 
Germany, a strong, true man, who had 
the confidence and joy of faith in his 
heart, and knew that God was with him. 

Many other noble men and faithful wit- 
ness we might recall, but what I want 
you specially to understand is that it 
must be the same with us also, however 
humble our place of duty may be. We 
have to be brave and true, éxactly in 
the same way, that we also may have 
the gladness and strength of the same 
trust in God = 
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A GENEROUS PROPOSAL. 


Last autumn Dr. Herpert-Smiru first 
made his suggestion of a ‘‘ Boston Con- 
ference Fund,’’ and at once took vigorous 
steps towards its realisation. A letter 
from him on the subject appeared in THE 
Ineurrer of November 4, and in the fol- 
lowing week a report of his speech at the 
autumn meeting of the London District 
Unitarian Society, in which he further 
elaborated his scheme and urged its im- 
portance. We now lay before our readers 
the full text of the appeal, which has been 
issued, with the following note of approval 
and encouragement attached :— 

We have read the annexed appeal with 
much pleasure, and warmly support its 
object, and wish it every success. 

C. F. Pearson, President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

W. Arruur Suarer, Past President of the 
same. 

WitraM Lona, Past President of the same. 

W. B. Bowrine, President of the National 
Triennial Conference. 

Lr.-Cou. JessE Pitcuer, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, Manchester. 

H. Epps, President of the London District 
Unitarian Association. 

H. Cuarreinp CLARKE, Past President of 
the same. 

W. Byne Kenrick, President of the Mid- 
land Union. 

Joun C. Warren, Past President of the 
North Midland Association. 

J. Estuin Carpenter, President. of the 
International Council held in London, 
1901. 

H. B. Lawrorp, President of the London 
Laymen’s Club. 

Harotp WADE, 
same. 


Vice-President of the 


The appeal speaks for itself, and is 
strongly enforced by the above note, with 
its influential list of representative names. 
Of Dr. Hersert-Suitu, who is throwing 
himself with so much enthusiasm and 
gencrous devotion of hia time and strength 
into this effort, we may say that he is a 
mamber of the Rosslyn Hill congregation 


at Hampstead, and was the firet_president | 


of the London Laymen’s Club. To many 
of our readers he will be known as the 
treasurer of the Stopford Brooke Lecture- 
ship Fund at University College, and now, 
in succession to Dr. BLAKE OpGERS, trea- 
surer of the Sunday-school Association. 
He has already opened a banking account 
for this Conference Fund, and has received 
many subscriptions. It is important that 
the whole of the fund should be raised as 
speedily as possible, so that it may be 
placed on deposit, and the managers may 
then know what they have at their dis- 
posal, and may be able to make the neces- 
sary arrangements in ample time. It is 
obvious that if such a scheme is to be 
carried through to a happy issue it cannot 
be left over until a month or two before the 
Conference meets. If at least a hundred 
of our ministers are to go to Boston in 
the autumn of next year, it will mean a 
considerable amount of arrangement with 
congregations and the laymen (and 
women) who will have a fine opportunity 
of taking service in the vacant pulpits. 
The Conference Fund should, if possible, 
be completed by Midsummer, that the work 
of arrangement for supplies and the 
wholesale migration may be done without 
haste during the following winter. 


We shall be glad to furnish the oppor- 
tunity in these columns for any further 
elucidation of the matter that may be 
required, and are sure that Dr. HerBerr- 
Smirx will be ready to answer questions 
on the subject. He is also ready to pay 
visits to congregations, as he already has 
done in several cases, both in London and 
the Provinces, to speak or lecture in the 
interest of the Conference Fund. We 
would call special attention to the wish 
expressed towards the end of his letter 
of appeal, that every congregation may 
take part in this effort, not with the idea 
of sending its own minister, but of work- 
ing for a common object, which, whoever 
may be enabled to go, must be for the 
good of all. 


It is possible that the treasurers of some 
other funds still appealing to our people 
may grind their teeth at this fresh demand. 
This very week the Rev. Atrrep Hau 
reminds us once more of the urgent need 
of the Martineau Memorial Scheme at 
Norwich; the Endowment Fund for the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College is, we 
believe, not yet complete ; and the three 
new London congregations are still waiting 
for means to build their churches. But 
before this fresh appeal was made trusted 
advice was taken, and it is the conviction 
of the promoters that giving for one good 
object does not damage the prospects of 
another, but that, on the contrary, generous 
zeal in one direction kindles further gener- 
osity in giving. The hope of this Boston 
Conference Fund is one which, we believe, 
we do tight to cherish, and to use every 
aieans in our power to prométe; 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. 


AN APPEAL. 

On May 25, 1909, the International 
Council was organised at Boston, U.S.A., 
by American and foreign delegates in 
attendance at the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

It was agreed that the object of the 
Council should be to open communications 
with those who, in all lands, are striving 
to unite pure religion and perfect liberty ; 
and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
among them. 

The committee of the British and Foreiga 
Unitarian Association extended a cordial 
invitation to the Council to hold its first 
assembly in London. 

The Council met in London from May 
28 to 31, 1901, and they were the largest 
and most representative gatherings of 
Unitarian ani other liberal religious 
thinkers and workers ever held in England. 

The second assembly of the Internation 1 
Council was held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
September | to 4, 1903. The president was 
Dr. Oort, of Leiden, the hon. sec. Pro- 
fessor Kerdmans. About a thousand people 
attended, including a party of nearly two 
hundred from Great Britain and Ireland. 

The third meeting of the International 
Council was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 28 to 31, 1905, under the presi- 
dency of Professor E. Montet, University 
of Geneva. There was a large attendanco, 
including upwards of two hundred repre- 
sentatives from the British Isles. The 
meetings were full of interest, and several 
prominent religious thinkers in Europe 
took part in the proceedings. 

The fourth assembly of the Interna- 
tional Council will be held at Boston in 
September, 1907, and it will be seen that 
this will commemorate the inauguration of 
the International Council. There is no 
doubt that the American Unitarians, who 
are indeed already at work, intend to 
make the next conference worthy of the 

ecasion. Surely we in England shall not 

be behind in our efforts to second them! 
Professor: Montet, the distinguished pre- 
sident, said at Geneva that the Americans 
and the English ‘‘ were the strength of 
the movement.”’ 

It is very important that the Unitarians 
of Great Britain and Ireland should be 
represented by a large number of the minis- 
ters in active work; but owing to the 
heavy expense entailed by the journey few 
will be able to attend. The object of this 
appeal is to overcome this difficulty. 
Whilst it is most desirable that all the 
laymen and women who can attend should 
make a point of doing so, it is still more 
necessary that our ministers should be well 
represented at Boston. The knowledge, 
experience, and enthusiasm which would 
be derived from such a visit will be of 
incalculable benefit to them in dealing with 
the problems of religious work which - 
constantly confront them at home. It is 
not the ministers themselves only who will 
benefit ; through them the individual cox: 
gregations will be inspired with new life, 
and thus the whole denomination will 
benefit, - 
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There in a widely spread feeling in the 
churches, particularly amongst the younger 
members, that our work at home needs 
lifting up. As a denomination we do not 
appear to take our proper share in the 
social and religious work demanded of 
men in the present day. Some think it 
arises from lack of more effective organisa- 
tion, and others from a lack of enthusiasm. 
If this really be the case, a visit to the 
Boston meetings will be an excellent 
method of infusing into our common work 
new faith and hope. No one who was 
present at Geneva can fail to recollect the 
splendid enthusiasm which those meetings 
evoked. In Boston we may expect still 
greater results so far as Unitarians are con- 
cerned. 

One of the most noticeable and beneficial 
features of these conferences has been the 
feeling of being in touch with a great inter- 
national movement. Unitarians in this 
country are proud of their complete free- 
dom of thought in religious matters; but 
this, of necessity, produces much isolation 
for individuals and small congregations, 
which, in turn, often creates a natural 
feeling of depression. The experience of 
belonging to a great progressive movement 
throughout the civilised world helps to 
remove this sense of isolation, and one 
returns from these international gatherings 
not merely confirmed in one’s religious 
faith, but strengthened by it. 

In order that at least 100 of our ministers 
may be enabled to attend the meetings of 
the International Council at Boston, 
U.S.A., in September, 1907, a fund, to be 
called the ‘‘ Boston Conference Fund,’’ 
will be opened, towards which, as hon. 
treasurer, I appeal for donations. I esti- 
mate that it will require £3,000 to enable 
the committee to secure the attendance of 
100 ministers. I hope that every con- 
gregation will take the matter up by form- 
ing a small committee to canvass its own 
members. Although there are some who 
can give largely, everyone can help, and 
any sum, however small, will be gladly 
received. The very fact of working 
together in this way is a good thing in itself, 
and draws the workers closer to one 
another. 

The names of all subscribers will be pub- 
lished when the list is closed, but without 
giving the individual amounts subscribed, 
though, of course, all money received will 
be vouched for, and the accounts properly 
audited. As all the work of organisation 
will be done voluntarily, only the actual 
expenses will be deducted from the sums 
received. A small representative com- 
mittee, whose proceedings will be con- 
fidential, will allocate the fund among the 
ministers who will go to Boston. 

Donations may be sent to me direct, or 
given to the treasurer of the congregation 
to forward to me. 

C. Herpert-Smiru. 

3, Elm-court, Temple, London, E.C., 

December, 1905. 


Letter from the General Secretary of the 
Tuternational Council = 
To Dr. C. Herbert-Smith. 

My Dear Sir,—I cannot refrain from 
éxptessing to you the délight with which I 
read in Tax Ixquizun the account of your 
admirable and generous proposal fo raise a 
fund and assuse a larga attendance of 


Unitarian ministers from Great Britain 
at our forthcoming Congress of 1907, in 
Boston, U.S.A. 

A number of gentlemen who were at 
London, Amsterdam, and Geneva are to 
meet in Boston in a few days, and organise 
the movement for the proper entertain- 
ment of our expected guests. 

You may be sure that the good news of 
your enterprise in our behalf will rejoice 
them and kindle in them a responsive senti- 
ment of hospitality equal to the pleasant 
emergency you place upon us. The more 
brethren you send us the greater the call 
upon us for entertainment, the more and 
greater will be our satisfaction. Count 
upon our hearty fraternal co-operation. 
Our British brethren in the Liberal Faith 
have already placed us under large obliga- 
tion by the splendid reception they gave us 
in 1901. 

If now they increase the debt of goodwill 
which we are carrying by bringing to a 
successful issue your well-conceived plan, it 
will greatly increase in deed our personal 
responsibility for a right return of all your 
kind services, but also give us new cause 
for gratitude that we have across the sea 
such true, devoted, and generous fellow- 
workers for ‘‘ pure religion and_ perfect 
liberty.’’ 

The present prospect is for a large, well- 
attended, and interesting meeting in 1907. 
We will certainly do our best to make it 
a notable occasion in the history of Uni- 
tarianism and Liberal Christianity in general 
throughout the civilised world. 

It will give me pleasure to keep in per- 
sonal touch with you, and serve your cause 
in any way in my power.—Fraternally 
yours, 

Cuas. W. WENDTE. 

25, Beacon-street, Boston, U.S.A., 

December 2, 1905. 


The Christian Register of January 4 had 
the following note on ‘‘ The Boston Congress 
of 1907” :— 

At the invitation of Charles W. Clifford, 
Esq., of New Bedford, a director of the 
American Unitarian Association and iis 
delegate to the late Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Geneva, a party of gentlemen 
especially interested in the International 
Council and its next Congress met recently 
at the Union Club in Boston. 

After luncheon a conference was held, 
presided over by Dr. Eliot, at which the 
subject of the forthcoming Congress in 
1907 was carefully considered, and the 
preliminary steps taken for making this 
Boston meeting one of the most notable 
religious gatherings of the opening century. 
It was announced that through the gene- 
rosity of Rev. Dr. Savage’s congregation, 
the Church of the Messiah in New York, the 
American Unitarian Association found itself 
able to make a fully adequate appropria- 
tion towards the preliminary expenses of the 
Congress. Rev. C. W. Wendte, its secre- 
tary, would give a large portion of his 
time and attention to its organisation. The 
date of the Congress was approximately 
decided upon as the last week in September, 
1907, subject to slight changes should the 
convenience of the Transatlantic delegates 
require it. 

It was unatiimously agreed to extend a 
fraternal invitation to ell religious fellow: 
ships and individual believers in all leads, 


who feel themselves in sympathy with its 
general purpose, to participate in the Con- 
gress. A large delegation from the British 
Isles is promised, and the endeavour will 
be made to facilitate and assure a. full 
representation of liberal religious thinkers 
and workers from the continent of Europe, 
Asia, and Australia. All the liberal fellow- 
ships of the United States are expected 
to participate in the organisation and work 
of the Congress, and the Unitarians and 
Universalists of Boston, as well as liberal 
orthodox believers, will be asked to extend 


hospitalities to those who come. The 
committees will be announced later.. 
Cc. W. W. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


— 
=.Mr. Mituin’s article on January 13 
seems to me most valuable, and helps us 
to realise certain bed-rock principles. We 
recognise the imperative urgency of the 
problem of the unemployed, and see :— 
(1) That it cannot be met by setting the 
unemployed to work in their own trades. 
The fact of their being unemployed proves 
that there is not sufficient demand for 
the product of their normal labour, whether 
high skilled or low skilled ; and to procure 
them this kind of labour by means of sub- 
sidies from rates or taxes is to introduce 


unfair competition with those who are still 


thus employed, lowering the value of the 
product of their labour, and throwing out 
of work at least as many as are taken on. 
This seems clear and simple, but was not 
recognised in an article lately published 
in the XIXth Century. 

(2) The case is different when the un- 
employed are set to raise food which they 
will largely consume themselves. In this 
case there is no subsidised competition 
with other producers. On the contrary :— 

(3) If they are fed on, say, two-thirds 
of the product of their labour, there will 
remain one-third wherewith they will be 
able to buy clothing, and other necessaries, 
as well as to pay rent, thus increasing the 
effective demand for commodities. 

(4) This is the natural and normal 
development of society, just what is taking 
place in our own Colonies. This, and not 
something else, is what we must seek and 
secure if we would ‘‘ colonise England,’” 
making it less ‘‘ the pleasure-ground of the 
rich, and more the treasure-house of the 
poor.”’ 

(5) What hinders ? Simply the question 
of access to the land. In some way the 
objects sought for in Land Nationalisation 
must be secured, though the process may 
be gradual, as, assuredly, it may be honest. 

About twenty years ago I joined the 
Southampton Radical Association with the 
object of bringing before its members the 
subject of Land Nationalisation. I gave an 
address, which was followed by discussion, 
in which it appeared that I was the only 
unconverted man in the room. They were 
all convinced that the land belonged to the 
nation, and that it ought to be restored to 
the nation without any compensation to 
present owners. And this point of no 
compensation was the enly one in which 
they took any living interest. I left tha 
meeting utterly ditgotzaged, fesling that 
ig these were the views held by Huglled 
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working men generally, nothing would be 
done in the right direction for at least 
twenty years. It is now of infinite worth 
that what can be done, and what ought to 
be done, shall not again be lost sight of, 
or neglected as unimportant. It seems 
decided that land values shall be taxed, 
and this will give local authorities the 
opportunity of buying a considerable 
quantity of land at a fair value, and starting 
farm colonies, or allotments on a larger 
scale. 

Something has been done to show the 
way, There is Sir Robert Edgecumbe’s 
most successful experiment at Rew Farm, 
near Dorchester. This farm of 343 acres 
was bought and laid out at a cost of about 
£18 anacre. It was then sold to 27 people, 
in lots of about 11 acres. The purchase 
money was all paid up in the course of 
nine years. ; and, while the rateable value 
of the parish shared the general agricultural 
decline, the value of Rew Farm increased 
60 per cent. 

Some years ago the Rev. H. V. Mills 
published a book entitled ‘* Poverty and 
the State.’’ There was a drawing on the 
cover representing a pair of hands bound 
together with a cord, and held up entreating 
to be loosed, while a knife coming down 
from the clouds purposes to cut the bonds. 
It is a good illustration of the miserable 
situation we are in when men, able and 
willing to work, starve because they cannot 
find an employer needing their services. 
Mr. Mills had an opportunity of cutting 
the cord in certain cases, and we should like 
to hear how his plans succeeded; and, if 
they were not wholly successful, what 
warning is suggested by his experience. 

It may be questioned whether the 
country has as yet fully grasped the serious- 
ness of the problem of the unemployed. 
We understand it best if we know the facts 
of one single case, and then multiply these 
by the hundred-fold or the thousand-fold 
that accurate statistics require. Some 
time ago a young mother tried to drown 
herself, but was rescued: When brought 
before a magistrate she explained her 
conduct by saying that she could not bear 
to hear her children crying for food which 
she could not give them, and her case being 
inquired into, it was found that her story 
was true; and, moreover, that she had a 
husband who was sober and steady; he 
was not lazy and he did not gamble; 
but—he could not get work. Every year 
a considerable number of our young people 
leave Bridport in search of employment. 
I must have known at least 200 such cases. 
For the most part they do well, the industry 
of the country generally is healthy enough ; 
it is the exceptions for which special 
provision has to be made. And one such 
exception is forcibly present to my mind— 
a young married man who cannot gei on, 
so far as I can judge, through no fault of 
his own. Year after year the story is the 
same. He gets a temporary job, but the 
hope that it will prove permanent is 
disappointed. The last taken on is the 
first dismissed when work is slack, and he 
is always unfortunate. It is just the sort 
of case of, which there are thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands. What provi- 
sion do we make for them ? 

One disastrous feature connected with 
the problem of the unemployed is that 
it so readily lends-itself to the suggestion 
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of quack remedies: These are generally 
connected with the fallacy of ‘* Making 
Work.”’ 
have got into a way of talking of a man 
wanting work, when we really mean that he 
wants wages. 
to provide every man with work, the 
only difficulty is to find sufficient work 
that is remunerative. 
makes more work, but by diminishing 
wealth tends to reduce the amount avail- 
able 
records a conspicuous instance of ‘‘ making 
work,’’ viz., when Pharaoh refused to supply 
the Israelites with straw, and yet exacted 
the same toll of bricks. 
were not grateful for having this extra work 
made for them: But if they had. been 
a hungry crowd of unemployed labourers 
hanging about the brickyards eager to be 
taken on for a job, as might well “be the 
case under the conditions of our modern 
civilisation, they would have rejoiced over 
Pharaoh’s edict. 
volved in this strange and eminently unsatis- 
factory state of thing ? 
people have not access to the land. There 
is one country where there is a great 
demand for low-skilled labour, and where 
the supply, though large, furnished by an 
abundant native population is not adequate. 
This is South Africa, where the Kaffirs 


It is most unfortunate that we 


It would be easy enough 


All **protection ”’ 


The: Old Testament 


for wages. 


The Israelites 


How is it that we are in- 


Plainly because the 


have access to the land, and can raise 


their food thereon, and are free to work 
in the mines or not as they like, without 
The 


being driven thereto by hunger. 
*“ unemployed ’’ in Johannesburg are the 
whites, who, for one reason or another, 


have not the resource available to the 


large native population. 
So we come round again to this ery, 


‘* The land to the people, and the people 


to the land,’’ and I believe all sound econ- 


omic reasoning will ever bring us to this 
One danger ahead may be this— 
setting these farm colonies to produce the 
most profitable crops, and sending these 
into the market as subsidised competitors 
against similar crops that are now being pro- 
duced by independent capital and labour. 
This danger is obvious enough, but I have 
not seen it guarded against in several pro- 
posals that have been made to ensure the 
The 
difficulty can, however, be met, if the 
colonists work in the first instance, at 
any rate, to supply their own food. The 
fact is, this whole business of seeking a 


point. 


financial success of these colonies. 


market is a topsy-turvy state of things, 


and indicates that modern industry is a 
pyramid poised on its apex, and requiring 
somewhat frantic efforts to keep it in 


position. Commodities should be made 


because they are wanted, supply should 
and, of course, in the 
long run and on the large scale, this must 


follow demand ; 


be the order. But what is always to the 
front with insistent clamour is the claim 
of things that have been made to be sold. 
The supply is there and begs for a demand. 
Hence the seller of commodities solicits 
the patronage of the purchaser as a favour, 
whereas in all honest trade the favour 
should be mutual. This matters a good 
deal when a man has to sell his labour. 
For one thing his labour will not keep 
to be sold the next day if not wanted this; 
Time gone never comes back. Moreover, 
while he is waiting he wants to eat, and 
often to feed others: If two men “are 
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seeking one job they are in a false position; 
if the alternatives are that job or nothing. 
I like to think of ,the young Yorkshire 
blacksmith, Robert: Collyer, who tells us 
of his resolve to go somewhere where the 
work would seek him, not he the work; 
and so emigrated to America; and if we 
would ‘‘ colonise England ’’ we must, in 
a true sense, restore the land to the people: 


I have left myself little space to call 


attention to another point, which I hope 
some other writer will take up. It was 
the 


practical recommendation of Mr. 
Charles Booth, arrived at after his ex- 
haustive analysis, to take away Class B 
and nurse it, to treat it with kindness, but 
to prevent it. competing with and dragging 
down Classes C and D. Are any of our 
schemes giving due heed to that most 
valuable advice ? ; 

Another jmatter on which detailed in- 
formation, is most desirable is the system 
of classification applied to the unemployed 
on the Continent. Knowledge on this 
subject should be popularised, for it 
suggests a great change in our present 
Poor Law, which relieves destitution, and 
that only, and in theory only in one way, 
and an instructed public opinion is needed 
to control any desirable change. 

Since writing the above I have had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Simon’s article 
in your last issue. It does not make me 
want to alter anything I have said, but 
there are some things I should like to add: 
Mr. Simon is justified in being impatient 
with any persons whom he finds uttering 
that curious cry that he quotes, but among 
such he need not count Mr. Millin or Mr: 
Robinson, and I certainly hope he will 
not class me. We can hardly discuss in 
your columns the details which are suitable 
to be talked over in committee, but we 
can profitably deal with the great principles 
which form the basis for our working faith 
in social reform, and determine our deci- 
sion in the large issues of political choice. 
Mr. Simon cannot think that he meets the 
position of his opponents by giving a parody 
of their arguments. With what he says 
about the satisfactory condition of our 
industry in general I cordially agree, but 
I think he is one of those who fail to realise 
the urgent need for doing something to 
meet the case of the present failures: 
Certainly we do not want ‘‘ the abolition 
of private enterprise, and the destruction 
of private ownership and thrift.’ But 
we do want something that will supple- 
ment the good that may be done by private 
enterprise and thrift, and we are careful to 
try and provide this supplement in a way 
that will not injuriously compete with 
private enterprise. This, indeed, is a 
matter in which land colonies may have 
an advantage over municipal tram-lines. 
Mr. Simon, too, would provide a supple- 
ment to individual enterprise, but, with the 
exception of the abolition of entails (why 
not primogeniture also ?), he would confine 
his reforms to those affecting moral char- 
acter. Let me assure him how earnestly 
all land law reformers will support the 
positive part of his programme. Certainly, 
we are no less earnest than he is in wishing 
and working for the moral reform of 
character. But we have faith that this 
moral improvement may be helped for-. 
ward by certain changes in the law, 
which now seem likely to be accomplished, 
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One of these needful changes:may be amply 
illustrated from Mr. Simon’s own words, 
viz., providing remedies for the rural 
depopulation, the emigration of the young 
men and young women either to the towns 
or beyond the seas. We seem all agreed 
that the remedy for this is the multiplica- 
tion of small holdings, such as those on 
Rew Farm; and as private enterprise has 
not provided these except in the rarest 
cases, and as there are immense social 
hindrances, quite apart from the law of 
entail, we ask that legislation should do 
for England at least what it has done for 
Treland: Still better may things be ii, 
by retaining ownership of the land by a 
public body we can guard the interest of 
futurity as well as provide the requisite 
stimulus, with its feeling of security and 
hope, for the present generation. It is not 
that the work is too hard, and life too 
monotonous on the land. That is the 
view of a townsman. It is factory work 
that is monotonous, not farm work. But 
Mr. Simon is perfectly right in saying 
**its chances are too small.’’ Give your 
young agricultural labourer a fair chance 
of becoming the tenant of a small farm, 
with due security against the confiscation 
of his own industry, and the strenuousness 
of his activity will be as great as the eager- 
ness of his interest in improving that 
which is his own. This is the essence of 
land nationalisation, which is so impera- 
tively required ; and to call it a bog or a 
mare’s nest (Mr. Simon should really choose 
which of the two he prefers) is hardly a 
convincing form of argument. 

It will not be a slight achievement if by 
multiplying small holdings we can check 
the further process of rural depopulation, 
and keep on the land those who are still 
there. Whether much can be done in 
the way of fitting town wastrels for agri- 
cultural pursuits is doubtful, but judicious 
methods seem to succeed in a fair propor- 
tion of cases, and it would be difficult to 
point to any other method which has been 
more successful. The healthy influences 
of country life do count for a good deal. 
Most assuredly the experiment is worth 
trying on a considerable scale; and, so 
far as it succeeds, it is worth taking care 
that the success is not hindered for lack 
of opportunity. 

It is difficult to say how far these 
cbjects should be promoted by Christian 
ohurches. No doubt, harm as well as good 
may easily be done. But if the churches 
realise how they have lost hold of the people, 
lost the power of leading and guiding their 
aspirations, owing to the way they have 
stood aloof from living questions of social 
reform, they will become more anxious 
than they are to do something. At any 
rate it should be possible to promote 
helpful discussions, and call representa- 
tive conferences, and so influence public 
opinion. Let us hope that the columns 
of the InqurrER will clear up some mis- 
understandings, and bring out points of 
agreement, and prove to men and women 
who are sorely tried in life, as it now is, 
that Christianity strives to establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

: H. Suaun Souty. 


‘Pripr is always connected with some 
amount of stupidity.—C. Hilty. 


ON AN UNEMPLOYED RELIEF 
COMMITTER.—Ill. 


Tae Morat Errect or UNEMPLOYMENT. 


I wAvVE already referred to the chastening 
effect of the suffering caused by privation 
and the sympathy it arouses in the generous 
and kindly among all sections of society. 
There remains, however, to be chronicled 
the gradual change for the worse that 
comes over the victims of unemployment 


| during a long period of enforced idleness. 


It is sometimes only too cbvious that a 
moral deterioration ensues. 

Many of our unemployed stood in a 
peculiar relation to the industries of the 
country. They had been trained to do 
specific work in connection with the manu- 
facture and building of implements of war, 
and were so far rendered unfit for carrying 
on the operations followed by the peaceful 
industries. It is this peculiar nature of 
their craft which constituted so strong a 
claim upon their employers, and made 
their situation especially hard when that 
claim was ignored. Some of them were 
discharged within a few weeks of the date 
when they would, in the ordinary course 
of events, have received a good sum of 
money as a bonus, which would have 
helped them to start on their own in 
business or enable them to emigrate to 
other countries ; but their appeals to have 
these moral claims recognised were also 
ignored. 

(1) The most obvious moral effect that 
was revealed was a rankling sense of in- 
justice, a: feeling that they had been 
abominably treated, and the resentment 
and hatred which brooding upon their 
wrongs engendered. I need not point out 
that the cherishing of such feelings is a 
menace to society as well as brutalising to 
their nourisher. There were some perilous 
mutterings, and if it were not for the 
practical sympathy shown by those 
in work (a smgle dockyard collection 
amounted to nearly a hundred pounds), 
the response of the churches (the collection 
for this purpose at our own church was the 
highest for the year), and the liberality of 
the charitable generally, we might have 
witnessed some painful scenes. As a 
chairman of one of the open-air indignation 
meetings, at which representatives of the 
various Trades Unions addressed the men, 
I can testify to the intensity of the feeling 
against the Balfour-government for refusing 
to consider any means of redress. __ 

I simply marvel that at pericds of un- 
employment and its consequent distress 
there is so little outburst of active indig- 
nation, so little rioting and looting, so little 
crime; and it speaks well for the patient 
character of the ‘British workman that he 
bears his trials so bravely and meekly. 
Some credit is due to the members of the 
Relief Committee for contributing to pre- 
serving the peace. They not only were 
able to alleviate much of the suffering, but 
perhaps prevent something worse. © In one 
instance a confession was made to one 
of our visitors—‘‘ I had, before you came, 
already resolved that to-night I would 
procure bread for my children by fair 
means or foul.’’ 

(2) What is the moral influence of 
Idleness ? Often a workman will take his 


he finds himself outside the pale of industry. 
But, on the philosophy that function 
answers to organ, he considers his willing- 
ness to work a signal that work is some- 
where to be obtained. He is nevertheless 
glad of the novelty of seeking new work; 
and, of course, he intends at once to secure 
as good, if not better, employment, and 
cheerfully proceeds upon his quest. But; 
as he applies in place after place for a 
position where his skill may be utilised and 
is again and again turned away unwanted, 
his cheerfulness gradually leaks away. 

Yet, with the dogged persistence natural 
to the British race, having scoured his own 
neighbourhood, he proceeds farther afield 
and tramps from town to town, often 
pursuing all manner of vague rumours, 
hearsay, and baseless promises, only to 
find himself no nearer to his goal than at 
first. I have seen the returning wanderers 
who went out in buoyancy and hope, erect 
and dignified, slinking back looking like 
vagabonds, cowed and dismayed. 

Our worker, having desponded of obtain- 
ing the work for which he has been trained, 
begins to ask for jobs—‘‘ anything to do ”’ 
—and so descends into the ranks of casual 


workers. The very existence of this 
class is necessarily bound up with 
loafing and its attendant ignobilities. 


Loafing breeds the cadger and the toady, 
and the temptations to which it renders 
men hable are not conducive to self- 
respect. Enforced idleness, then, gradually 
brings forth after its kind. To be idle is 
contrary to the fundamental principle of 
human life, which requires putting forth 
energy, activity, use of faculty. I knew 
a sage peasant who advised his children 
if ever they found themselves without 
occupation to go and carry stones from 
the brook up the brae, and take them back 
again, rather than remain idle. He was 
wise. Idleness is the parent of all kinds 
of mischief, as is daily witnessed by the 
record of the upper classes of society, as 
well as the lowest. Hight months suffice 
to show into what depths a man compelled 
to be idle may sink, and demonstrate how 
a self-respecting artisan may be changed 
into a wretched toady and a cringing fool. 
Whoscever has witnessed this gradual 
deterioration, and observed the slow 
evaporation of self-respect and moral respon- 
sibility, will realise the truth of the change 
effected in one of the characters in Richard 
Whiteing’s Yellow Van (George Herion), 
and be convinced that a nation which allows 
this social disease of unemployment to 
make ravages unchecked, is committing a 
detestable crime against its own well- 
being, and may not escape the infuriated 
forces of retribution when the day of 
reckoning comes. Idleness is a sin. To 
compel a man to be idle is to degrade him, 
and involve ourselves in guilt. As it is 
noble and invigorating to engage in healthy 
and interesting work, so it is ignoble and 
demoralising to be denied such work. __ 
(3) There is again the ill effect following 
from loss of feeling of independence. It is 
a ruin of manliness to go about begging 
odd jobs as a favour, for charity’s sake. 
It is not good for a skilled eraftsman to 
lose the healthy pride he feels in the 
exercise of good craftsmanship, and engage 
in trivial tasks just picked up haphazard. 


discharge with a light heart. Through|I saw two men of my acquaintance, who 


economic changes he does not understand, 


were cabinet-makers in the dockyard, 
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working on the Chatham relief works 
yesterday. One had a pick-axe in his 
hand, the other was lifting flints into a 
wheelbarrow to take away. All the deli- 
cate touch, the cecrrect judgment, the 
measuring faculty of the fine tool user 
thrown away, discarded as of no use, and 
the rough labour of the navvy expected of 
them! Is there no pathos in this lowering 
of the dignity of the skilled mechanic 
into an unskilled labourer? Is it just 
to the manhood of the men? Is there 
no nobler way out of the difficulty @ 
One of the saddest sights on the streets of 
Bermondsey and West Ham last winter, 
it has been related, was to see genuinely 
distressed mechanics working at drain- 
making, ther hands bleeding from the 
strange task to which they were unaccus- 
tomed. The relief work in this case un- 
fitted the men for their own proper work. 

To the religious teacher the moral de- 
gradaticn is an immeasurably more serious 
feature of unemployment than the physical 
privation. It is sad enough to go through 
a house, and find very little besides sacking 
to lie upon, and a broken jug to hold the 
pledge-tickets. It is sad enough to find a 
swarm of children without clcthes, save 
the dirty night robes they stood in, 
looking pinched with hunger, and shivering 
for ccld. But the mental meanness, 
the moral delinquencies fostered by such a 
condition, are worse. 

One must fully recognise that though 
social anomalies must be removed by 
social reforms, and economic evils redressed 
by economic changes, the personal elements 
that favour unemployment can only be 
ezadicated by. change in personal character. 
I am ready to make every excuse for our 
unfortunate brethren, but there is no 
blinking the fact cf their thriftlessness, 
and the lightness of their sense of respon- 
sibility. This I attribute to their unde- 
veloped nature. When you find that a 
hundredweight of coal that has been sent 
to fill a three weeks’ empty grate, is im- 
mediately burnt in a blazing fire ; and the 
week’s relief consumed in a meal; and that 
after a long spell of unemployment a portion 
of the first weck’s earnings 1s spent in drink, 
the keenness of the distress in days of want 
is quickly understood. The large propor- 
tion of small wages that is weekly spent 
in alcoholic drinks by the working popu- 
lation is appalling. But then the cultured 
classes are equally extravagant in their 
favourite luxuries. The working people 
I am most closely acquainted with are, 
on the other hand, noted for their sobriety 
and industry; they spend their leisure 
time in the pursuit of scientific and literary 
knowledge, or in educating their fellows. 

The chief obstacle to a change in the 
conditions of life of the labouring classes 
is their own indifference. They are the 
gulls of brewers’ agents, and take their 
politics ard philosophy of life from the 
pot house. But the cheapness at which 
their work is held, and their place in the 
social scale, contribute largely to this end. 
Their easy good-nature finds the discipline 
irksome that would fit them to become 
more responsible citizens. But their dul- 
ness only constitutes a new claim upon 
their more developed brethren fer a more 
brotherly interest in their wolfare and a 
more faithful eervice on their behalf, 

u, Tyssvn Davin 
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EASTERN COUNTIES. 

A rEw months ago the Committee of the 
Eastern Union had the pleasure of reporting 
that services were being conducted regu- 
larly in all the churches in their district. 
It was the first time during the last six 
years that such an announcement could 
be made. I fear this happy condition of 
things cannot continue long. The vahant 
efforts made by some of our congregations 
are soon irustrated by untoward circum- 
stances. Distance still remains, and will 
probably always remain, our greatest and 
our unconquerable foe. If we had more 
than one railway running through our 
district there might be some chance of 
affording that help to our smaller congre- 
gations which Norwich and Ipswich would 
be able and willing to render.. As it is, 
the courageous few have to be content 
with an occasional word of cheer. 

Mr. Newell works with unflagging zeal 
in the villages of Bedfield, Framlingham, 
and Monk Soham. He infuses what new 
life he can into the cause by calling the 
neighbouring ministers to his aid. Mr. 
Tavener has occasionally given some of 
his interesting lantern lectures at Fram- 
lingham, and recently the Rev. Wm. 
Birks has rendered help by delivering 
illustrated lantern lectures on astronomy 
and by taking the evening service at 
Bedfield: 

There is a growing interest shown in 
the services at Diss. Some of the young 
people are gathering around Mr. Birks, 
and helping in various ways. It is a good 
sign that those who attend the chapel are 
enrolling themselves as subscribing mem- 
bers. No doubt those who are regular 
worshippers will consider it a privilege to 
contribute to the support of their chapel, 


_and not be guilty of trespassing unneces- 


sarily upon the generosity of a few members 
of one family. The congregation has sus- 
tained a severe loss through the death of 
Miss; Emma Taylor, the daughter of the 
late Thomas Lombe Taylor. Though living 
at Starston, some miles distant, she was 
accustomed to drive to Diss to worship 
in the Park Fields chapel. She belonged 
to that class of country ladies whose 
gracious influence upon rural life is often 
overlooked, but who contribute much to 
elevate the moral tone and to brighten the 
monotonous days of the men and women 
and the boys and girls in our villages. 
Her kind heart and her genuine friendliness 
will long be remembered by those who knew 
her. The Hastern Daily Press says :— 
‘* Belonging to a family held in high 
esteem in South Norfolk, she was herself of 
a philanthropic disposition, ever ready to 
help in any cause calculated to better the 
district in which she lived, and her death 
will be a distinct loss to the neighbour- 
hood.’’ For some years she was a member 
of our Eastern Union Committee. She hed 
been for many months past in ill-health, 
but her end came with unexpected sudden- 
ness; 

At Ipswich, Mr. Tavener has been deli- 
vering a series of sermons on the Religions 
of Russia and Japan, which have attracted 
good congregations, He has again been 
invited by the town to lecture in the Art 


Gallery, taking aa his subjests ‘{! The 
) 
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Dawn of Art,’’ ‘‘The Story of Italian 
Art,’’? and ‘‘ The Art Treasures of Flor- 
ence.’’ In Felixstowe also he has drawn 
large audiences to listen to his lectures. 

The congregation at Yarmouth makes 
steady progress in numbers and influence ; 
but has suffered irreparable loss through 
the death of Mr. Bruce Leach, a young and 
promising member of the church and one 
of its chief social and financial supporters. 
Mr. Leach often expressed his interest in 
the welfare of our churches, and was invited 
more than once to become the president 
of our Union—an office which he refused 
with regret owing to his frequent illness. 
The minister, Rev. J. Birks, has given a 
special course of lectures on the principles 
and prospects of Unitarians, and intends 
to deliver a second course early in the 
present year. Services are conducted at 
the village of Filby in the summer, and 
in the winter Mr. Birks keeps in touch 
with the members by visiting and by send- 
ing them sermons by post. The chapel 
keeper, Mr. Wright, must be one of the 
oldest in the country. I saw him last 
summer, a man of ninety-seven, with his 
wife, who scemed almost as aged, sitting by 
his side. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I was born 
in eight (1808), and it’s nearly seventy 
years since I brought my bride to this 
house.’’ 


Thanks to the generous gifts of friends in 
various parts of the country, the ancient 
chapel at Long Sutton has been saved from 
dilapidation. The exterior and interior 
of the building have been restored, an 
American organ purchased, and new fur- 
niture added. The congregation has thus 
been able to worship during the past 
winter in greater comfort than it has 
enjoyed for many years past. It is nearly 
sixteen years since Mr. Pond re-opened the 
chapel, and it must be a matter of con- 
siderable gratification to him to see these 
improvements accomplished. 

At Norwich our institutional work con- 
tinues to be as vigorous as in past years. 
The new efforts only can be mentioned. 
The question that the Committee of the 
Young People’s Guild always ask them- 
selves at the beginning of the winter ses- 
sion is, ‘‘ What new work can we do?’’ 
This year the members have tried to get 
into closer touch with the parents of the 
Sunday-school children. They have or- 
ganised concerts and have prepared short 
plays. Only two of these entertainments 
have been held, but by taking tickets to 
the parents, who alone were admitted, the 
Guild members were successful in giving 
the minister and the school superintendents 
an opportunity of addressing the best 
meeting of parents we have had of recent 
years. On the second occasion a charge 
was made for admission, and our room was 
again full. We can confidently recom- 
mend this work to other Guilds, for it will 
give the members something to do, and 
develop their musical and histrionic ability 
as well as give the parents some interest 
in the Sunday-school and church. 

With the help of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association I was able to adver- 
tise widely, in November and December, 
a course of sermoris on Unitazianism, which 
brought together the largest congregations 
we have had during my ministry. On two 
eceasiohs over three hundred adults, chiefly 
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strangers, were present, the galleries being 
filled. No doubt all our ministers have 
discovered the necessity of preaching 
doctrinal sermons occasionally, much as 
they may wish to retain the Sabbath ser- 
vices for spiritual culture. Sometimes 
we hear laymen complain when we touch 
on controversial subjects, but laymen do not 
always realise the many needs that have 
to be satisfied in a congregation. There 
are some honest men, whom we must all 
respect, whose minds are so sensitive that 
the burden of a theological difficulty weighs 
as heavily upon them as the consciousness 
of moral delinquency troubles others. It 
is no small part of a minister’s duty 
to dispel the darkness of doubt and 
error and to carry to others a deeper know- 
ledge of truth. Many a man loses his 
grasp on morality when he finds no rational 

or intellectual basis for religion. 
We still need £1,700 to complete the sum 
required to erect the Martineau Memorial 
Hall and Sunday-schools, and we almost 
dread to think of the labour that will be 
involved in raising this amount unless 
some generous friends make large contribu- 
tions to our fund. The last batch of 
appeals, numbering nearly 3,000, sent out 
by Mrs. Mottram, who has not spared 
herself in this work, has barely covered the 
cost of printing and postage. If the appeal 
has indeed received the consideration of 
all who are prepared to do something to 
perpetuate the name of Dr. Martineau in 
his native city, then the dreams of a worthy 
memorial, which some of us have cherished, 
will never be realised. We have funds 
enough to erect four walls and a roof, but 
not a building that we dare call the Mar- 
tineau Memorial. We must wait before we 
take any definite step forward (and we 
hope the waiting will not be long), for it 
would be unpardonable rashness to erect 
the building without the funds in hand, 
and thus saddle the congregation with a 
debt that would destroy its efficiency and 
render all initiative and progress impos- 
sible. We think that some who are willing 
to give must have overlooked our appeal. 
For the number of subscribers is small, and 
there may be those who cannot afford to 
give large sums, but who are willing to help 
according to their means. I hope to 
reach some of these in the months of 
February and March. I have made out 
plans for three journeys—to the West, to 
the North, and to the Midlands—and I hope 
my visits will be welcome. To most of the 
congregations visited—to all if they wish 
it—I shall give a lantern lecture on Dr. 
Martineau and the Martineau family, 
which will be amply illustrated by lantern 
slides. If I have overlooked any con- 
gregation that wishes to join in our effort, 
I shall be glad to respond to a call from 
them. Quite the most healthy and help- 
ful feature about this work is the con- 
tinuance of the weekly subscriptions to the 

fund by the young people of our Guild, 

ALFRED HALL. 

“0, Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


Sincerity is simply the foundation of 
life—E, H, Griggs. 


Tue truth for me must be the truth I 
know, not the truth which I hear reported 
as once known by men of an earlier day.— 
Rufus M. Jones, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports tor this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

—— Gees 

’ Accrington.—On Saturday last, January 27, 
the annual congregational tea-meeting was held 
in the school-room, After tea Mr. f. J. Bradshaw 
presided, and was supported by Mr. H. Crime, 
secretary, Mr. A. Webster, treasurer, Mr. Coun- 
cillor Cameron, and the Rev. J. Morgan White- 
man, of Burnley. A good report of active work 
carried on was given; the attendance at the 
services have been maintained, although the 
congregation have been without any regular 
minister since the Rev. W. H. Burgess left in 
June. The Sunday-schoo! and other kindred 
societies connected with the Church also reported 
steady progress. Mr. Whiteman gave an excel- 
lent address, and the proceedings closed with a 
short sketch by the members of the Dramatic 
Society. he attendance was better than of 
recent years. 

Birmingham: Moseley.—'he first annua] 
party of this congregation was held on Wednes- 
day evening, January 24, at the Moseley and 
Balsail Heath Institute, and was much enjoyed 
by some 130 persons. The Rev. A. Gorton, the 
newly-appointed minister, spoke a few words of 
welcome and encouragement to those present. 

Brighton.—On Sunday evening the Rev. 
Priestley Prince conducted a memorial service in 
the Free Christian Church, and gave an address 
on the late George Jacob Holyoake, taking for 
text the verse: “ Not everyone that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my'Father 
which is in heaven.” Mr. Holyoake, he said, ever 
stood fast to principle, and was prepared to suffer 
forhis principle. He set himself manfully to com- 
bat theevils he saw about him in this life, and 
he knew how to work steadfastly and how to 
wait patiently. The cause of freedom, self-help, 
good government, the organisation of labour, 
and the promotion of the co-operative move- 
ment were things to which he devoted himself. 
Although having no definite theological belief, 
Mr. Holyoake devoted bimself religiously to the 
moral and material uplifting of the people, and 
called on others to do the same. He was a good 
man, who lived a noble and essentially Christian 
life. 

Carlisle——A course of sermons on Modern 
Agnosticism, brought to a close last Sunday 


by the Rev. A. Thornhill, in the Viaduct 
Church, has created interest, and attracted 
many strangers. A Ladies’ Congregational 


Society has been organised with Mrs. W. 
S. Marchington as president, and promises 
to be a valuable auxiliary. Tho school has 
within the past few months shown signs of 
renewed vigour and vitality. A mew piano 
having become an absolute necessity, six 
members have lent the needful sum free of 
interest, a piano has been purchased, and a 
concert held on Thursday week, to raiso a 
portion of the money, proved a gratifying 
success, nearly £3 1@s. being realised. Other 
schemes are on foot for raising the remainder of 
the money, and contributions from friends 
interested in the church will be 
acknowledged ky the minister, 

Horwich—On Saturday, January 14, the 
musical fairy play ‘‘ Red Riding Hood,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Egerton & Co., London, was 
given by some of the scholars in the first and 
second classes. It is a delightful play and was 
very well done. ‘There was a large attendance. 
The proceeds were for the Prize Fund. ‘The 
performance was repeated last Saturday with 
equal success, On Monday evening last the 
annual prize distribution took place, when thirty- 
eight prizes and a number of hymn books were 
awarded for attendance during the past year. 

Ilminster.—A successful children’s entertain- 
ment was given in the school-room of the Old 
Meeting on January 9, the first part consisting 
of a miscellaneous concert by the children,”the 
second of a fairy operetta “Santa Claus at 
Home,” the music being some of the well- 
known airs from Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘“‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore,” by special permission of Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, of te Savoy Theatre. The performance 
Was a great success. 

London: Bermondsey.—The Band of 
Hope and Mercy held a very successful anniver- 
sary meeting on Thursday, “‘anuary 25, 107 
members, parents, and friends being present, 
The superintendent, Mr, A, W Harris, presided, 


gratefully 


and was able to report steady progress during 
the year, the average attendance showing a 
fifteen per cent. increase over that of 1904, 
while nearly fifty per cent. more members had 
won prizes. Thanks were tendered to speakers 
and helpers, also to many kind subscribers 
to the funds. The medals and prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. W. G. Tarrant, who before 
doing so specially addressed the parents present, 
forcibly urging upon them the desirability of set- 
ting their children the example of total abstin- 
ence. Brief addresses were also given by Mr. 
J. C. Pain (a former president), Mr. R. T. 
Berdinner (Southwark Hand of Hope Union), 
Mr. Harold Tipford, and Rev. Frederick Allen. 
The choir and various members contributed 
music and recitations. 

London: Islington,—The annual meeting 
of the members and friends of Unity Church 
was held on January 30. The report showed a 
considerable increase in the number of members, 
which was partly attributed to the success of 
the “envelope” system in use during the past 
year. All the institutions connected with the 
church are in a flourishing condition; the school 
is overflowing, and more teachers are urgently 
needed. The Young People’s Society is growing, 
and forms a link between Sunday-school and 
church. The Benevolent Society, founded a 
year ago on C.O.S. lines, has done much good 
work in the district. The church unfortunately 
has lost several wealthy members by death, and 
as the expenses this year have been unusually 
heavy, it has beén decided to hold a bazaar in 
the autumn to replenish the church funds and 
cancel the debt to the treasurer. To carry out 
the scheme committees have been formed. Miss 
Mildred Bartram has been elected secretary, and 
Mr. Creak treasurer of the bazaar. Full par- 
ticulars will be announced later. 

London: Kentish Town. (Appointment.) 
—The Rev. Frederick Hankinson (late assistant 
minister at Essex Church) has accepted the 
pulpit of the Free Christian Church, and will 
enter to-morrow (Sunday) upon his full ministry, 
conducting special services morning and evening. 
It is hoped that all friends interested in the 
welfare of the church will make an effort to 
attend these services. The 5lst annual general 
mecting of the congregation was held on Tuesday 
last. 

London: Limehouse.—The past year was 
the twenty-first of the mission at Durning Hall, 
and itis reported as a year of progress, in which 
the various institutions have been maintained 
in a flourishing condition. There are 350 chil- 
dren in the Sunday-schools and a good band 
of teachers. The best workers at the Mission 
have grown up in the school, and have found 
their a home, and the opportunity for manifold 
beneficent activities. Among these are provi- 
dent and temperance work, gymnastics, drill, 
music and recreation, and a number of useful 
classes. Close upon a thousand pair of feet, it 
is estimated, cross the threshold of Durning 
Hall every week, and make it a veritable hive 
of activity and good fellowship. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday last, in 
connection with the ‘l'emperance Guild and 
Band of Hope, the members of George’s-row 
Mission gave a performance of ‘The Enchanted 
Glen” (an operetta for girls). The play was 
admirably done under the direction of Miss Amy 
Withall. The performers were accompanied by 
the Rev. F. Summers and others from the 
Mission. There were over 200 present. 

Newport, Mon.—On Sunday last the Rev. 
James Harwood preached in the newly-opened 
Unitarian Free Christian Church in Charles- 
street, and on Monday evening lectured on ‘A 
Visit to India,” there being a good attendance, 
over which Mr. G. H. Llewellyn presided. 

Preston.—Professor B. Nath Sen preached 
last Sunday to two very large congregations. 
Professor Carpenter delivered his first lecture on 
«The Gospels and How to Read Them”’ in the 
Lower Crush Room, Public Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The room was packed, many people 
standing. About 275 persons were present, 
The annual report of this church shows an in- 
crease in membership during the last sixteen 
months of over 50 per cent. 

Scarborough,—The annual meeting of the 
Westborough Unitarian Church was held on 
Tuesday evening, January 23. The accounts 
showed a falling cff in receipts, due to the smaller 
number of visitors during the past summer. It 
was decided to place an enlarged photograph of 
the late H. J. Morton in the schoolroom, as a 
memorial of him. The congregation has also 
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lost, through death, Mr. W. Amos, for twenty- 
eight years the chapel-keeper. : 

r Stockport.—On Sunday evening last the 
Rey. B. ©. Constable referred to the burial 
scandal at Penwortham, near Preston, of which 
notice appeared in last week’s INQuirER. The 
annual Parents’ Party and Prize. Distribution 
took place on January 25, when fifty-three 
scholars received prizes for good attendance. 
The children very successfully performed an 
operetta entitled ‘The Picnic Party,” which was 
much enjoyed. The Rey. B. C. Constable pre- 
sided. There was a record attendance of parents 
and friends, the room being crowded. 

Stockton.—The church, choir, and Sunday- 
school have sustained a loss through the. pain- 
fully sudden death, on Jan. 17, of James 
William Kirk, at the age of twenty years, which 
occurred in the discharge of his duty in the 
employment of the N.E.R. He bore a very 
high character, was respected and esteemed by 
all who knew him, and his loss is keenly felt by 
all. The funeral—a military one, as he was in 
a Volunteer corps—was largely attended, and 
was conducted by the Rev. R. H. Maister at the 
Durham-road Cemetery on Sunday, 21st ult. 
There was a memorial service in the church on 
the Sunday following. 

Yorkshire Lay Preachers’ Union.—The 
annual meeting was held on Saturday, January 
27, at the Priestley Hall, Leeds. Sixteen members 
were present, and in addition Revs. C. Hargrove, 
J. S. Mathers, H. Cross, and J. Ellis. Mr. F. 
Blackwell (Sheffield) presided, and, after hymn 
and prayer, opened the proceedings with a sug- 
gestive and stimulating address. The reports 
gave evidence of much willing and dey-ted 
service in the interests of our churches. Mr. 
Jas. Thompson, of Pudsey, was elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. T. G. Turton (Sheffield) was re- 
elected secretary. Several suggestions for the 
better equipment for their work and concerning 
methods of procedure were made by the district 
minister (Rev. J. Ellis) and others, upon which 
resolutions were passed. Mr. F. Clayton (Leeds) 
preached a sermon on the text, John xiv. 6, 
which was commented upon in friendly criticism 
by several members. The Rev. Charles Har- 
grove delivered a most helpful and suggestive 
address on .“‘Sermon Preparation.’ Votes of 
thanks to Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. F. Clayton, 
and [the retiring Presideat terminated a very 
successful meeting. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternooa. 
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SUNDAY, February 4. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn, 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evstacn 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A: 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

, dM and 7, Prof. B. Natu Sen, M.A. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 ‘and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MaRrcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Freesron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrtnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savutn Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuarizs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rey. 

VY. D. Davis. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopmr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avyondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

GEORGE CRITCHLEY, 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jones. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. Fertx Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Centrai Hall, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, ‘The Christianity we Preach.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwaArpD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15and7, Rev. W. Woopinac, 
B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, I], Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. T. Evuiot. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, EKast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. ; 


11.15 


——— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tu. 

Buackproon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGern. 

Buackpoont, South Shore. Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortgy Mirizs. 

Bovurnemovrts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, . 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerrpica Jones, M.A. 

BriagHTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prrzsttey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7; 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CamBripgEe, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
Henry Gow, B.A. 

CuxEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Student U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginever, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Martun. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarirs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lutcester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERnuST PARRY. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Livrerpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBeRts. 

Taverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cottins OpceErs, B.A. 

Maipstone, Narl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FarQuHARSON. 

Nerwerokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, 
SrorrorD A. Brooks, M.A.; LL.D, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11, ‘The 
Religion of Jesus,” and 7.45, “Jesus our 
Model,” Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarporovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwEtL Brnns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F, Teaspate Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey 
C. J. Street, M.A. 

SipmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 


Rev. 


SoutHenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
DELTA EVANs. 

Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. Brount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connon. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre-Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. = 

TUNBRIDGE Wrtts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. H. C. Baker; 6.30, Mr. F. 
Lawson Dopp, * Peace.” 


—_—~@-——__ 


IRELAND. 


Dusrim, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. Ge 
H. Vancn, B.D. 


——»>—_—_- 
WALES. 
Axszerystwitn, New Market Hall, 11. 
SS eee 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. R. BatmrorTH. 


ii ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
. E.O, 


Assets, £162,008. 
DirzoToRs, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawaenor, Bart., J.P., 9 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupas, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Czcm GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, §.W, 
F. H. A. Harpoastrg, F.S.1., 5, Old Queez-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S,W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLeER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 

10 years. 


11.1 ).0:18 4-1.015-6 | 014 2-]°0.1211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property In any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


? 


12 years. | 15 years. 


18 years. 


21 years 


as NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


BUTTER 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


QGirllby,wholibome 


C. & B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 


post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C, 


BIRTHS. ‘ 

CrosskEY.—Oa January 30th, as 385, Hagley- 
road, Birmingham, the wife of Cecil 
Crosskey, of a daughter. 

Hicxs,—On Jan. 29th, to the Rev. E. Savell 
and Mrs. Hicks, a soa. : 

TRELIVING.—On Jan. 28th, at 3, Marlborough 
Severn - road, Weston-super-Mare, to 
Walter Ricks and Bel Treliving (Bel 
Broadrick), a daughter. 


DEATHS 
Lawrorp.—On January 26th, at Westcott, 
Dorking, Rowland Lawford, formerly of 
Hampstead, aged 71. ; 
PaRKER—On Jan, 29th, at 26, Farndon-road, - 
Oxford, George Parker, Hon. M.A,, 
aged 67, 
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London District Unitarian Society 
A RECEPTION 


TO THE 
President and Representatives 
OF THE SOCIETY 
WILL BE GIVEN AT THE 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
EAST HILL, WANDSWORTH, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8th. 


Members and friends of the Society are 
cordially invited. 


Music and Refreshments from 7.30. 
Chair at 8.30. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Hlvaston, West 
- Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA, — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


‘ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY P. PoTTER. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISBH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and_ genial 

companionship. Fast through -trains,—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


OARD and RESIDENCH.—Quiet, 
superior. Permanent or otherwise. 
References exchanged. Excellent situation. 
—Miss Penny, Kingsway House, 18, Bedford- 
place, Russell-square, W.C. 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. — 
LADY prepared to take two Paying 
Guests (convalescent ?), or Nurse and child, or 
two children unti! May. Quiet house near sea. 
—Further particulars apply E. G., Gahan, 
Cliftonville Library, Margate. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every. 


Floor ;' Electric Light throughout; Spacious: 


Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and_Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 year 
of its existence. 


FFRA ROAD, BRIXTON. — Pro- 

fessor BENOYENDRA NATH SEN, 

of Calcutta, will preach on Sunday, February 
4th. Service at 11 and 7, 


THE INQUIRER. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to HLLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER. 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_@———. 


ARETAKERS, in place of Worship, 
or any position of trust, man and wife; 
town or country ; middle-aged; no family ; 
highest references. Unitarians. — Apply, 
G.F.R., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, We 


HE DAUGHTER of a UNITARIAN 
MINISTER (85), experienced in the 
work (and who isalso an accomplished needle- 
woman), would be glad to accept a position 
in which she would be expected to take entire 
charge of an infant from the month, or of a 
child from one to three years old. Salary not 
so much an object as comfortable and refined 
surroundings —“ C.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


OUSEMAID, where Parlour-Maid 

or Man is kept. Good personal refer- 
ences; age 42. Could take charge of house.— 
eee 3, Oak-hill-park, Frogna], Hampstead, 


(OM es to LADY requiring 
useful assistance, housekeeping, | needle- 
work. Can attend invalid. Five and a half 
years present situation. — Miss QUINTIN, 
16, Southwood-road, Liverpool. 


ADY- HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class references—F. M. D., c/o 
Miss Horrinan, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensington, W 


ANTED by Young Lady, Situation 

as COMPANION or SECRETARY, 

Would not object to travel. Experienced ; 

musical. — Address M., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED immediately, a LADY to 

HELP with boy of four years and baby 

of twelve months, Nurse kept.—Apply by 

letter to B., 28, Victoria-road, Penarth, 
Glamorgan. 


ADY HELP REQUIRED in a Lon- 
don suburban family ; no children. Must 

be good plain cook. Good servant kept.—State 
age and experience, and salary required, to 
L. C. C., Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED by Young Lady, situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS to 
Young Children. Experienced, Usual subjects. 
First-class references.—C. KING, 3, Hewitt’s- 
villas, Aylsham-road, Norwich. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 
AUGMENTATION OF MINISTERS’ STIPENDS, 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and Friends will be held at DR. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C., at 12.30 p.M., on WEDNHES- 
DAY, the 14th of FEBRUARY, 1906, to 
receive the Report and Accounts, elect Six 
Managers, appoint Officers, and transact other 
business, 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
The Hill, Stourbridge, ton Secs. 
FRANK Preston, London, 
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Rossivn Bill Chapel, 


regan Recital 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


MR. S. LIDDLE, 
Qn WEDNESDAY, 14th FEBRUARY, at 8.30 p.m, 


Vocalists— 
Miss MARGARET DOBSON. 
Mr. CECIL PEARSON. 


Schools, etc, 


—e—- 


Cees HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

HigHGatTE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiILiAn Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
_Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (eoiouse 
aud distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss COGSWELL. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss Wrarru, Roedean School, Brighton. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” 


Principal :— 
Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 


SESSION 1906—1907. 


CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are 
requested to FORWARD their APPLICA- 
TIONS and TESTIMONIALS without delay 
to the Secretaries. 

The TRUSTEES OFFER for COMPETI- 
TION EXTERNAL EXHIBITIONS, open 
+0 Students for the Ministry, tenable for the 

rdinary undergraduate period at any approved 
ritish or Irish University. 

The Trusteesalso OFFER EXHIBITIONS 
tenable at the College, for students for the 
Ministry, 


The DR. DANIEL JONES TRUSTEES 
OFFER to MINISTERS who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and 
desire to devote a year to further study, ONE 
or TWO BURSARIBES, tenable for one year 
at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, or to 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, 

1,St. James Square, Manchester. 
REV. HENRY Gow, Secs. 
3, John Street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W,, 
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How to Keep 
in Health. 


NE of the foremost rules to observe 
is to take an abundance of liquid 
nourishment and to drink chiefly 

between and after meals, and not so much 
during meal times. 
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As a health promoting beverage, 
“Cadbury’s Cocoa” is universally ad- 
mitted to be in the front rank, both the 
medical faculty and the public being 
unanimous in appreciation of the physical 
benefits to be derived from this absolutely 
pure cocoa; 


Cadbury’s Cocoa should be taken 
regularly, especially during the winter 
season, and on cold and wet days, when a 
hot cup wards off many a chill. 


Everybody likes Cadbury’s Cocoa 
because it is the nicest cocoa. It is the 
standard of highest purity in cocoa, and 
is the cheapest and best beverage for 
family use. 
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The Essex Hall Hymnal, in its Older or Revised form, is now in use by 180 Congregations. 
The Revised Edition is printed in clear, Jarge type, and strongly bound in cloth. Suitable tunes 
are indicated for each hymn, but congregations are not confined to one set tune. 

THE EpiTors of the Revised Hymnal, the Revs. V. D. Davis, B.A., JAMES HARWOOD, B.A., 
and W.G. Tarrant, B.A., in their Preface say:—The Editors have had cordial help from 
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many correspondents, to whose knowledge and critical suggestions the present book owes more 
then can be told. This fraternal co-operation inspires a trust that the new Hymnal may have 
escaped some of the perils which beset more private compilations. It represents the average 
feeling of a number of persons, who have made a special study of hymns, rather than the par- 


ticular preferences of any individual. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
holding a series of special Sunday even- 
ing services at Worple Hall, Wimbledon, 
commencing on Sunday, February 25, 
when the Rev. W. G. Tarrant will give 
an address on ‘‘God and Man.’’ These 
services are under the auspices of the 
London District Unitarian Society. The 
help and co-operation of friends living 
‘in’ the neighbourhood are earnestly 
solicited. Those who can assist in the 
“musical part of the service will be 
Specially welcome: All communications 
can be sent to Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, 
8, Madeira-road, Streatham,'S. W. 


Dr. and Mrs. Tupor Jones sailed 
from London on Thursday for New 
Zealand. As account of the farewell meet- 
ings at Swansea and at Fssex Hall will 
be found in our present issue. 


Dr. Tupor Jones has now published 
the Dissertation on ‘‘ Die Idee der Persén- 
lichkeit bei den Englischen Denkern der 
Gegenwart,’ which he presented to the 
philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Jena in taking his degree last summer. 
The Dissertation, which was highly com- 
mended by Professor Eucken, makes a 
book of 150 large octavo pages, and is 
printed at the Frommansche Hofbuch- 
‘druckerei; Jena. Copies may be had (2s. 
ere at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 


‘From New York we have received the 
first number of a new monthly, the New 


Unitarian {to be issued, for the yearly 
subscription of a dollar, from the New 
York Unitarian Headquarters, 104, East 
Twentieth-street). Mr. G. H. Badger is 
the editor, and among the contributing 
editors are Dr. M. J. Savage, President 
Southworth, of Meadville, the Revs. J. T. 
Sunderland, of Toronto, and H. W. Foote, 
of New Orleans. The New Unitarian, its 
opening note declares, ‘“‘has a modest 
aim and a resolute purpose. It will not 
attempt to give what can be much better 
given, each week, by the Christian Register 
in its wide and noble range of religious 
outlook and insight. It is our aim to 
present once a month but a crisp and 
lightly touching review of what is hap- 
pening amongst our churches, with some- 
thing of comment on current issues, and 
something of gathered discussion of things 
at the moment interesting to those who 
share the liberal manner of thought.’’ 

In the current number of the Hzbbert 
Journal the Editor calls attention to a 
correction of a footnote to his article of 
October, 1905, “Is the Moral Supremacy 
of Christianity in Danger?” The note 
(p. 29) quotes Mr. Graham Wallas as say- 
ing in June, 1901, of the Boxer riots of the 
previous year in China, “‘The only sane, 
kind, and true thing done i in all the welter 
of stupidity and cruelty of 1900 was done 
by the Buddhists of Japan when they 
refused to take any compensation for the 
destruction of their sacred buildings.’’ On 
this the Editorial Secretary of the China 
Inland Mission, which lost the largest 
number of lives (79) of any of the Pro- 
testant missions, and much valuable pro- 
perty, remarks that the losses of the 
Japanese Buddhists was insignificant in 
comparison, and that his society also 
refused any compensation for the losses 
sustained, and asked that a proclamation 
should be issued stating that the Mission 
would rebuild the churches out of its own 
funds, because in so doing it aims ‘‘ to 
fulfil the command of the Saviour of the 
World that all men should love their neigh- 
bour as themselves, and is unwilling to lay 
any heavy pecuniary burden on the traders 
or on the poor.” 


Tue Editor of the Hibbert Journal, in 
calling attention to this statement, says 
that in the absence of such correction the 
original note would be unjust to at least 
two great Christian organisations—the 
China Inland Mission and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, both of which 
suffered severely. And he adds: “From 
inquiries made it would appear that, 
while in the case of some societies com- 
pensation was taken from the Chinese 


Government for the damage deng, there 
were two notable exceptions "{above 
named). The former, with a few excep- 
tions, in which local officials made 1epara- 
tion without reference to Peking, refused 
compensation for its terrible losses; the 
latter refused to take anything for the 
whole of its losses, the money value of 
which was assessed at about £3,000. As 
might be expected, it seems that neither 
of these societies took any pains to give 
publicity at home to so splendid an act of 
abnegation; and this reticence, while it 
gives a higher significance to the facts, 
may perhaps explain why they were un- 
known to the Editor. In justice to Mr: 
Graham Wallas, ftom whose lecture the 
note was a quotation,it may be said that, 
at the time h2 wrote, the Proclamation 
given below had not bzen made.’’ (The 
Proclamaticn stated the facts as tothe 
C.I.M.) 

For fourteen yes before the Borough 
of Islington would adopt the Free 
Libraries Act the Highgate-hill Unitarian 
Church maintained a library for the 
public use, and now that Free Libraries are 
being established, this public-spirited 
church has presented the 14,000 books of 
their own library to the borough. Mean- 
while, until the new branch library for 
North Islington is opened, the church has 
offered its reading-room to the authorities, 
and last Saturday it was opened as a 
public institution. The Mayor of Isling- 
ton, in declaring the room open, warmly 
acknowledged the services rendered by the 
church to the community, and said that 
one of the rooms in the Manor-gardens 
Library was to be called the ‘ Robert 
Spears Room,’’ in memory of the founder 
of that church and its library. Mr. D. 8. 
Waterlow, M.P., proposed a vote of thanks 
to the committee of the church for their 
gift, and to the Mayor. 

Mrs, Jemima Luke, writer of that very 
popular children’s hymn “I think when I 
read that sweet story of old,’’ passed 
away on Friday, Feb. 2, at the great age of 
ninety-two. She was the oldest of the 
passive resisters, and her home latterly 
had been at Newport, Isle of Wight. She 
was a native of Islington, and in 1843 
married the Rev. Samuel Luke, a Congre- 
gational minister. Thompson was her 
maiden name. She is said to have written 
the hymn two years before her marriage, 
during a coach journey in Somerset. 


To CorrEesponpDENTS: — Letters, &c. ; 
received from R. B. B., W. B., J. C., 
8. F., H. M. L:, A.M, 0. E. M., Cia 
W. R. 
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THE PENWORTHAM BURIAL 
SCANDAL. 
Tre Rev. Charles Travers has forwarded. 


a full account of this case to the Home’ 


Secretary, and has asked the following 
questions. framed upon various statements 
made by the curate :— spe 

(2) Whether the burial of a Unitarian 
is a “ Christian Burial’’ within the mean- 
ing of the Burial Act of 1880. 

(6) Whether, seeing that the order of 
Service within the Church was to be the 
usual service laid down by the Church of 
England Prayer Book, the curate had any 
right on account of the religious convic- 
tions of the deceased to refuse to take part 
in it. 

(c) Whether the interment of Unitarians 
in consecrated ground is contrary to 
Church Law. : 

(d) Whether the use of the ehurch for 
a funeral service conducted according to 
the Prayer Book is a matter of grace. 

(ec) Whether an Anglican clergyman is 
ordered only to conduct Christian burials, 
and if so, what definition he is to give to 
the word “ Christian.” 

A copy of the letter and questions was 
forwarded to the Bishop of Manchester. 

In his reply he states :—“« But I must add 
that in my judgment the Burial Act, 1880, 
does not contemplate or provide for burial 
services taken partly by the clergyman 
and partly by a minister or other person 
chosen by the relatives of the deceased, 
and that such a service is not regular or 
legal,” 


To ministers the chapters in Holyoake’s 
‘* Public Speaking and Debate’’ on 
‘* Pulpit Oratory ’” and ‘* Platform Read- 
ing’’ are specially to be commended. 
¥. W. Newman, who is referred to as a 
man of wider information than his brother, 
the cardinal, told Mr. Holyoake that he 
deemed it beyond his power to preach 
a sermon every week, and on the demand 
of two original sermons a Sunday from 
ministers, the author says :—‘‘ Dr. Parker 
is the only divine who has advised—what 
T thought I was alone in advising years ago, 
namely, that preachers who have to preach 
twice on a Sunday should preach a sermon 
of the great orators of the Church once in 
the day, and reserve their unwearied minds 
for their own discourse. The sermons 
of the Fathers of the Church and orators of 
dissent, from early times to the present, 
afford a mighty field of selection. Wealth 
of illustration, felicity of expression, splen- 
dour of ideas, and passion, lie there 
mostly unknown to preachers and almost 
entirely so to modern, busy, narrow- 
minded, uninformed congregations—nar- 
row-minded because ignorant of the 
brilliant sermons with which the pulpit 
orators of every denomination have en- 
riched and delighted the minds of the genera- 
tion in which they lived. A preacher who 
knows how to read, who has good discern- 
ment of relevant passages, judgment not to 
make them too long, and preface them by 
an account of who the preacher was, would 
command grateful hearers whom he would 
inform, gratify, and refine. A great play 
delights as often as it is well acted; why 
should hot a great sermon when well 

spoken? Acquaintedness with great dis- 
courses would often improve the preacher 
as well as his flock.’? 
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MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
XXXIV. 

To say a good thing, perhaps in three 
words, and to be for ever famous—this 
was one of the achievements possible 
in bygone days. The reputation of a life- 
time might rest on the merit of -a single 
aphorism, the merit being, not so much 
the worth of the thing said, as its right to 
be considered the first of its kind. Know 
thyself ; Nothing too much; Know thy 
opportunity ; do not strike us now as very 
illuminating oracles, but they were once 
original, and were for that reason thought 
worthy of inscription in the Delphian 
temple. Felices opportunitate vite, we 
may say of the authors, feeling neither 
envy nor scorn at their success. 

Certainly not envy. Celebrity of this 
kind is often dearly purchased. By the 
irony of chance the sayers of good things are 
remembered for the trifles which cost 
them nothing, whilst their serious labours 
are forgotten. Here is a writer who is 
known only as a good talker ; a statesman 
whose name is coupled with a few epigrams ; 
a judge whose jests will long outlive his 
judgments. A quick retort, a bold 
paradox, a happy definition, is quite enough 
to throw a whole career into wrong per- 
spective. It is just possible that the 
immortal Seven, if they could have read 
the inscriptions, would have thought 
themselves hardly used by posterity. 

And yet, for directness of influence and 
certainty of result, there is nothing better 
than the maxim, short and pithy and to the 
point. It cannot be appealed against, 
admits of no discussion, and, unlike 
prophecy and parable and apocalypse, 
allows only one interpretation. Christ- 
ianity would be stronger perhaps to-day, 
if it had made more, from the first, of its 
Great Sayings, its precepts and warnings, 
woes and beatitudes, unmistakable in 
sense and application. The half would 
be more than the whole. 

I have been looking through those 
‘* Chapters of the Fathers ’’ in the Hebrew 
prayer-book, which make for the modern 
Jew a kind of appendix to the Old Testa- 
ment. They preserve in unbroken line 
the favourite sayings of some sixty distin- 
quished teachers both before and after the 
time of Christ. Though really a pcrtion 
ef that rabbinical literature which is at 
once the joy and the despair of the learned 
few, they have been made familiar to the 
ordinary worshipper through liturgical use. 
Apart from this use, they may be thought 
somewhat disappointing. ‘‘ José, the son 
of Joezer, of Zeredah, said, Let thy house 
be a meeting house for the wise ; sit amidst 
the dust of their feet, and drink their 
words with thirst; Joshua, the son of 
Perachya, said, Provide thyself a teacher, 
and get thee a companion, and judge all 
men in the scale of merit; Rabban 
Gamaliel said, Provide thyself a teacher, 
and be quit of doubt, and accustom 


not thyself to give tithes by a conjectural 


estimate; Hlisha, the son of Abuyah, 
said, If one learns as a child, what is it like ? 
Like ink written on clean paper. If one 
learns as an old man, whatisit like? Like 
ink written on blotted paper.’’ There is 
nothing here very profound. Other por- 
tions are more satisfying—such, sentences 
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as the following :—‘‘ He who says, What 
is mine is mine, and what is thine is thine, 
his is a neutral character; he who says, 
What is mine is thine and what is thine 
is mine, is a boor; he who says, What is 
mine is thine and what is thine is thine, 
is a saint; he who says, What is thine is 
mine, and what is mine is mine, is a 
wicked man.’’ ‘‘ Judge not thy neigh- 
bour until thou art come into his place.”’ 
‘“The more charity, the more peace.’’ 
‘* Do His will as if it were thy will, that 
He may do thy will as if it were His 
will.”’ ‘‘ A name made great is a name 
destroyed.’’ ‘* Be beforehand in the salu- 
tation of peace.’? There is wit, and 
wisdom as well, in the advice of Mattithyah 


the son of Cheresh: ‘‘ Be rather a tail to _ 


lions than a head to foxes,’’ and, for its 
sturdy individualism, the following utter- 
ance of Hillel has been deservedly praised : 
“Tf I am not for myself, who will be for 
me? And being for my own self, what 
aml? Andifnotnow, when?’’ Jewish 
writers have also pointed out that self- 
reliance is here carefully distinguished from 
selfishness. : 

Tf I turn to the aphorisms of our own 
rabbi, St. Paul, it is not to force a compari- 
son with those of other ‘‘ Fathers.’’ His 
occasional terseness may rather be com- 
pared with his own more frequent exuber- 
ance. Scattered through his letters there 
are short, sharp phrases which stand apart 
in their rounded fulness and distinctness of 
expressicn :—‘‘ Love is the fulfilment of 
the law; The whole law is fulfilled in one 
word; To the pure all things are pure; 
Let not your good be evil spoken of; 
In malice be ye babes; Godliness with 
contentment is great gain; Godliness is 
profitable for all things ; The sting of death 
is sin; The wisdom of this world is fool- 
ishness with God; The foolishness of God 
is wiser than men; Be ye angry, and sin 
not; Through love be servants; Pray 
without ceasing; I had not known sin, 
except through the law; The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’’ 

Nevertheless, sententiousness has its 
dangers. Positiveness of statement is 
easily taken for authority, conciseness for 
finality, sayings become sanctions, and 
admiration in course of time hardens into 
subjection. The non-progressiveness of 
certain Eastern faiths may be partly due to 
the love of ancient apothegm. The right 
rule would seem to be to accept as a maxim 
only that which is also an axiom, and to 
regard all other dicta as tentative and 
provisional. But then, how many truths 
are axiomatic ? 


Tux February Cornhill, in the article 


'« From a College Window,’’ opens with a 


passage which young aspirants in literature 
should note. Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
story “‘Chippinge,”’ telling of the election 
excitement of 1832, weaves what promises 


to be a charming romance in with the 


great political interest. 


Ir will be seen from the advertisement 
in another column that on Saturday next 


|a special service is to be held in Hale 


Chapel, when a memorial window to the 
late Mrs. James Worthington is to be wn- 
veiled by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, and an 
address given by the Rev. J. Edwin 


| Odgers. 
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“FAREWELL TO DR. AND MRS. 
TUDOR JONES. 


Dr. W. Tupvor Jonzs and his wife have 
this week sailed by the R. M. s.s. Gothic 
for New Zealand, commissioned by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion to undertake the ministry of the 
recently established Unitarian Church at 
Wellington. 

_ For the past seven years Dr. Jones has 
been minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Swansea, while for the last three summer 
terms, through the kindness of his con- 
-gregation and the help of the Hibbert 
Trustees, he was able to continue his 
studies in the philosophy of religion at 
the University of Jena, and _ there 
obtamed his Doctor’s degree. 


At SWANSEA:. 


The parting of Dr. and Mrs. Tudor 
Jones from their congregation at Swansea 
was. marked by many expressions of 
warm appreciation and affection, and. of 
high public regard: 

On Thursday evening, February 1, a 
‘reception was held in the schoolroom, 
followed by a farewell meeting in the 
church, which was very largely attended. 
Councillor Moy Evans presided, and 
among those present were a number 
of leading citizens and friends of 
other denominations, including the. Rev. 
T. Sinclair Evans, of the Castle-street 
Congregational Church, and Principal 
David: Salmon, Professor Moore, from 
Carmarthen, was there,and the Rev. R. J. 
Jones, of Aberdare. Among those who 
sent lettersof regret were Principal Evans, 
of Carmarthen, the Rev. Father Gwydir, 
0.8.B., Dr.4Gomer Lewis, and Professor 
Yistlin Carpenter, of Manchester College, 

Oxford. Professors Rudolf Eucken and 
H. H. Wendt, of Jena, sent letters of 
greeting and good wishes. In the course 
of his letter Professor Hacken, referring to 
Dr. Jones’sappointment in New Zealand, 
said :—‘‘ Through many friends and pupils 
I know a great deal about the mental life 
in that great and beautiful island, where 
many of the shadows and over-refinements 
of Kuropean culture are unknown. I was 
very glad to hear of the recognition of 
the. Hibbert trustees—a well-deserved 

_ recognition—of your splendid work in the 
philosophy of religion. We must certainly 

.See that your book will be ready before 

you go, It remains that all the circum- 
stances of this life must be turned by us 
toagood account. May it beso for you and 
your dear wife, although you have to 
leave home and friends. God’s way is to 
us often inthe dark; wemust trust where 
we cannot trace. You have overcome 
much in the past, and that couragecusly, 
too. May health and strength be given 
you to work courageously for the noble 
ideals which you have made your own. 
May these ideals fill your soul.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN, in his address, said that 
in Dr. Tudor Jones they had had a man of 
no ordinary abilities for their minister, 
whose appointment seven. years ago had 
been amply vindicated. During his stay 

_ Dr. Jones had succeeded in winning not 

_ only their admiration for his intellectual 


gifts, but also their warm esteem for the zeal } 
sented gifts to Mrs. Tudor Jones, and 
other presentations followed, including ~ 


with which he had conducted the services 
ef the church, and for the manner in 
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which he had interested himself in every- 
thing connected with the Unitarian faith. 
He had, it appeared to him, in every rela- 
tion of- life followed humbly the example 
of the great Master by ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the congregation and by 
visiting the poor and lowly and the sor- 
rowful. He had also done admirable 
public work as a member of the Free 
Library Committee and the Charity 
Organisation and other societies, which 
had for their objects the uplifting of the 
people, and his public lectures had been 
highly appreciated. In addition, he had 
held classes in German and philosophy 
for the benefit of young people. There- 
fore, it might be said their pastor had 
been a living force in the intellectual life of 
the town, and that that force had been felt 
amongst the community. In all his work 
he had been faithfully and ably assisted by 
Mrs. Tudor Jones, and they gratefully 
acknowledged the singleness of purpose 
that had at all times distinguished her 
efforts. They would both carry with 
them the knowledge that they left behind 
them true and loyal friends in Swansea, 
who would at all times take a very earnest 
interest in their future welfare. They 
were gcing out to New Zealand under 
auspices which would secure for them a 
loyal welcome, and he, for one, would be 
surprised if Dr. Jones did not very soon 
take a leading part as a citizen of that 
progressive Colony. Mrs. Tudor Jones 
would be equally successful in winning 
the hearts of those with whom she came 
into contact. They said *‘‘ Good-bye,’’ 
but with the reservation that they hoped 
that they would have the pleasure of wel- 
coming them back again to the old 
country. But, meanwhile, they would not 
forget the lesscns and the wise counsels 
they had had from him, and, above all, 
they would not forget the examples of 
their strenuous Christian lves that had 
been spent for the good of others. 

The Chairman concluded by handing to 
Dr. Tudor Jones a. beautiful gold watch 
and chain, as a farewell gift from the con- 
gregation. 

Mr. 0. H. Perxtns then presented an 
illuminated address, which, after congratu- 
lating Dr. Tudor Jones on his new 
appointment, and expressing the congre- 
gation’s deep regret at his departure, 
went on:—‘ Your unremitting devotion 
to. your duties as pastor, and to the 
cause of true and pure religion, during 
your seven years’ residence here, has 
endeared you to all the members of your 
congregation, while the prominent part 
you have taken in the intellectual life of 
the town is recognised and highly appre- 
ciated by all sections of the community. 
The good seed you have sown will. we 
feel assured, bear fruit that will be a last- 
ing monument of your great and unselfish 
work in Swansea. We also desire to 
place on record our grateful recognition of 
the valuable and willing assistance ren- 
dered to our church and to the cause 


| generally by your able wife and,helpmate, 


Mrs. Jones. May you both find happiness 
in your new home, and may your labours 
under God’s good providence be abun- 
dantly blessed.” 

Miss Brocx and Mrs. Hurron then pre- 
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that-of a gown and the Jena doctor’s hood 
to Dr. Jones: 

The Revs. R. J. Jones, T. Srycrare 
Kvans, and others having spoken, Mrs. 
Tupor Jones, with a few touching words, 
acknowledged the great kindness of their 
friends. 
i¢ Dr. Tupor Jonxs,in his reply, spoke 
of his seven years at Swansea as the 
happiest of his life. In his religious life 
he had passed through periods of great 
stress, and he warmly acknowledged how 
much he owed tothe affection of the 
friends he had found in that: church, and 
to those of other denominations. Both 
among his old denomination of the Cal- 
vanistic Methodist and the Roman 
Catholics he had many friends, and: he 


specially acknowledged the kindness 
shown to him by the Rev. Sinclair 
Evans. He concluded with words of 


affectionate farewell. 

In addition to the presentations at the 
meeting Dr. and Mrs. Jones received 
privately upwards of a hundred gifts 
from friends in the town. 

On Sunday Dr. Tupor Jonzs preached 
his farewell sermons at Swansea, and at 
the evening service the church was 
crowded by a remarkable gathering, 
even the vestry and the porch being 
filled. The preacher was deeply moved 
as he spoke of the experiences through 
which. he had passed, and of the strong 
ties of affection which united him and 
the people of Swansea. 

On Monday morning Dr. and Mrs. 
Jones left for London, a large number 
of their friends beg at the station for 
a last word of farewell. 


In Lonpon. 


On Tuesday evening a farewell meeting 
was held in the Council Room at Essex 
Hall, over which Mr. C, I. Pearson, Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, presided. 

A telegram of hearty greeting and good 
wishes was received by Dr. Tudor Jones 
from three professors of the University of 
Jena :—Herzliche Griisse und _ beste 
Wiinsche senden Kucken, Weinel, Wendt.” 

Tea and coffee were served at five o’clock, 
and-a pleasant half hour was spent in 
friendly talk before the chair was taken. 

The PresiprenT said they were met 
together to show their appreciation of the 
good work carried on by Dr. and Mrs. 
Tudor Jones at Swansea, and to wish them 
God-speed in the mission to New Zealand 
which Dr. Jones had undertaken; 

The Rey. CoarLtes Harcrove, on whose 
urgent advice, on his return from his 
mission to Australia and New Zealand, 
the Association had arranged to send out 
a minister to Wellington, said that when 
one evening in October, 1904, he arrived 
at Wellington, it was not to sow the first 
seed, for he found Unitarians already 
there, and Mr. Jellie had already been 
over from Auckland, and had spent a 
fortnight among them. He fcund: in 
Wellington a number of individual Unit- 
arians, and had the satisfaction of gather- 
ing them together, and inducing them 
to form themselves into a church or 
society, which since then had met regu- 
larly once a fortnight for worship. Dr. 
Tudor Jones would find a fruitful soil, 
and a society ready to receive him; and 
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he was assured of a hearty welcome: He | denomination in which he had been able 
would find a congregation of verycultured | to get freedom to preach the truth, the 
people, and among them the Chief Justice, | truth of Christianity, and he had never 
who had gone out as a young man of| in his life come across such people as he 
19 or 20 from the Shetlands, and had made | had found among the Unitarian families 
his way to that high position, and also|in Swansea, people who were the incarna- 
members of the Richmond family, children | tion of goodness, kindness, charity, and 
of Mr. Richmond who had gone out fifty |the true spirit of Christianity. Yet one 
years ago, and had been Prime Minister. | thing he would like to say of them. He 
The congregation wanted not only a good | wished they would appreciate the gospel 
pastor, but a man of culture to minister | of Unitarian Christianity more, especially 
to them, and he was glad they had induced | for their children. It was grievous to see 
Dr. Tudor Jones to undertake the task.| such people at Swansea and elsewhere 
He was not an untried man going straight | feeling that their liberty made it impos- 
from college. The testimony they had of | sible for them to bring up their children in 
his work at Swansea led them to hope for | the liberal religion in which they them- 
the best results in the great work to which | selves had been brought up. Yet they 
he was going in the capital of New Zea- | must not despair, for, even if they lost a 
land. He moved ‘‘ that this meeting, in} whole generation of Unitarian children, 
taking farewell of Dr. and Mrs, Tudor | they would build up congregations, if they 
Jones on their departure, heartily wishes | had faith in themselves. 
them God-speed, and sends to the congre-| Going out to New Zealand, he was in a 
gation at Wellington, with the best man | way making no sacrifice; but he was 
they could find for the work in England, | trying to repay a little of the great debt 
their heartiest wishes for future success.’’ | he owed to the Unitarians of this country. 

Mr. C. A. SeyLer, the Public Analyst | He should do his best, and he should not 
of Swansea, as one who had known Dr. | appeal simply to those who belonged to 
Jones during the whole of the seven years | no church, for in the churches there were 
of his ministry there, seconded the reso- | large numbers who got nothing there, and 
lution, and bore testimony to the influ- | went simply from old habit, while religion 
ence he had exerted, especially over|and theology had become dead things to 
young men and working people, as a per- | them. He must appeal also to the thou- 
sonal friend and an inspiring teacher. | sands of barren people in the churches, 
The name of the country to which Dr.| for they had a living teligion to preach 
Jones was going should be of good omen | that would take hold of the mind and 
for his mission. New Zealand, the old| spirit. He thanked them for thetr great 
Dutchman had called it, the new land;| kindness. His wife and he would do their 
but for them it should be the land of} best, and hoped to render a good account 
the new Zeal. That was what Dr. Jones | of themselves. 
would inspire, and he would himself be} A vote of thanks to the President, 
inspired by it. He wished him every|moved by Mr. David Martineau, and 
success. seconded by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 

Dr. Brake OpGeErRs supported the reso- | brought the meeting to a close. 
lution, which was very cordially passed. 

Mrs. lupor Jones first responded in 
a few grateful words for the kindness 
shown to them by that gathering. 

Dr. Tupor Jones said they had been 
passing through a very trying ordeal in 
their farewells at Swansei and in South 
Wales, and it was extremely difficult for 
him to say anything in rcsponse to the 
good words which had been spoken con- 
cerning h'm that night. He was grateful 
to them for their God-speed, and glad of 
that opportunity to express his gratitude 
for all he had received from Unitarians. 
Among them he had found something he 
had failed to find in the denomination in 
which he was brought up, or in any other. 
When he looked back on the past 
seven years, he felt it had been a new kind 
of life entirely. He had been brought up 
among the Calvinistic Methodists, and 
had known no Unitarians except one 
young student, until he came across some 
of the Association’s publications, which 
set him thinkingin new directions. It was 
impossible for him to convey the gratitude 
of his heart for what he had received. He 
often thought, when he saw discussions 
in the papers about the Unitarian 
name, &c., he did not care what the name 
was, for he had the thing. He had found 
the name a great help in his work at 
Swansea, and so had his wife in connection 
with the Postal Mission. It helped to 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on the 3lst 
ult. The chair was taken by the Pres:dent, 
the Rev. Charles C. Coe, and among those 
present were Colonel J. Pilcher, Principal 
Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. John Harwood 
(Bolton), Mess:s. G. Hadfield, J. Lawson, 
J. Hall Brooks, D. A. Little, F. W. 
Monks, Councillor Marsden, G. T. Cook, 
Edward Talbot, and the Revs. Dendy 
Agate, H. D. Roberts, C. J. Street, T. P. 
Spedding, EH. L. H. Thomas, C. Peach, A. 
W. Fox, J. Ruddle, H. B. Smith, W. 
Harrison, and G. A. Payne. 

The annual report was read by the 
clerical secretary, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas. 

Mr. G. HaprieLp, the deputy treasurer, 
presented the balance-sheet, which showed 
that the income had been sufficient to 
meet the ordinary expenditure of the year, 
although there was a small deficit on the 
house account. 

Colonel PitcueR, in moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, 
said the report was exhaustive, and 
would, he thought, be received as satis- 
factory. He rejoiced in particular at the 
success which had attended the Jubilee 
Fund Appeal. The fund was still some- 


show people exactly what they were, and| thing over £3,000 short, but he 
to break down prejudice. Yet the name} was confident it would be made up 
was immaterial. Theirs was the only}|as the members of the churches 


became better acquainted with the work 
the College was doing. He was himself 
a frequent visitor at Summerville, and he 
came away more deeply convinced every 
time of the wisdom and value of the step 
which the Committee had taken. Under 
the new conditions the College enjoyed an 
intimate association with a great modern 
university as one of its recognised colleges, 
and this, added to the excellent pro- 
vision now made for their comfort would, 
he believed, attract many young men to 
study there, and so remove the present 
dearth of ministers. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. D. 
A. Lirrte and carried. 

The Rev. DEnpy AGATE moved a vote 
of thanks to the visitors, examiners, and 
medical officers of the College. While 
thanking all for generous services, Mr. 
Agate said their minds turned mostly to 
Dr. Odgers with great regard mingled with 
deep regret that, as visitor, they should 
see him no more. It was a second period 
as v.sitor that Dr. Odgers had just con- 
cluded, and between the two periods he 
had rendered invaluable service as tutor 
and principal. He had left the mark of 
his work on the College as he had in- 
delibly impressed his large and generous 
personality on the hearts of its students. 
Mr. Agate then read some extracts from 
a postscript which Dr. Odgers had added 
to his last official report as visitor. In 
this postscript Dr. Odgers remarked. on 
the great advance in the standard of 
aspirat.on and attainment which now 
characterised the work of the College. Its 
connection with the Victoria University 
and its Theological Faculty was also full 
of promise. Still, he hoped the College 
would always keep a place for the “‘ grace- 
taught ’? man—one rare now amongst 
us, but always welcome when he appeared. 

Mr. F. W. Monks seconded the resolu- 
tion, and it was carried. zt 

The Rev. C. J. Srrexzt proposed, and 
the Rev. G. A. Payne seconded the 
nomination of the new officers and com- 


mittee, and they were elected: Mr. 
Street explained the few changes. The 
President, to their great satisfaction, 


was accepting office for a second year, 
The Rev. C. Roper wasadded to the Vice- 
Presidents, and Councillor Marsden, 
Richard Robinson, and the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts were being added to the Com- 
mittee. It was also announced that Dr, 
Mellone had accepted the office of visitor, 
The Rev. C. C. Con, in acknowledging 
his re-election, said it had been a great 
joy to him to have been associated with 
the College during a year marked by such | 
developments and crowned with such 
success. He looked forward with confi- 
dence to the future of the College. The 
generosity of our churches would, he 
hoped, complete the work they had begun, 
and he would commend to the Committee 
the desirability of uniting two principles 
much spoken of now, viz.—Protection and 
Fiscal expansion. Let them carefully 
protect what they had, and go on and 
secure the balance still required, 
The Rey. H. D. Rozerts proposed and 
the Rev. G. Evans seconded the re- 
appointment of the Jubilee Committee. 
This was carried, and the Rev. J. RuDDLE 
proposed and the Rev. 1. P. Speppine 
seconded a resolution of thanks to the 
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trustees of the Memorial Hall. Both 
speakers recalled many,old memories in 
the long association of the College with 
the Hall, and the. resolution was carried 
with special heartiness. 

Principal Gorpon and the Revs. A. W. 
Fox and ©. Preacu spoke to the final 
resolution, which conveyed the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Coe for presiding. Mr. 
Gordon said his association with Mr. Coe 
went back more than fifty years. It was 
in 1853 he first remembered Mr. Coe 
appearing in his father’s pulpit. Through 
all the subsequent half century they had 
remained friends, and he was sure no one 
would better represent the true principles 
upon which the College rested than Mr. 
Coe—a conviction in which the subscribers 
shared by conferring on Mr. Coe the 
almost unique honour of re-election to 
the presidency. Mr. Coe, replying, said 
how glad he would be to sec or correspond 
with anyone who might wish for informa- 
tion on the Jubilee Fund. The proceed- 
ings then closed. 

Some passages from the Annual Report 
of the Committee we must reserve till next 
week, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sende1s. 


AN ENLARGED LECTIONARY. 

Sir,—This subject is so very impor- 
tant that it is time that amongst Unita- 
tians there was come general agreement 
arrived at, that would be truly repre- 
sentative of Unitarian principle. There 
is not one of our ministers who would 
admit that he is a Bibliolater—a worship- 
per of the Book; and yet it comes very 
near it, when, by custom, the use of the 
Bible as the sole lesson book in our ser- 
vices, is considered by some as _ too 
sacred to be disturbed. I have heard 
ministers object to any departure from 
the custom, on the ground that the 
selection of readings from any other 
literature requites the greater exercise 
of judgment of fitness than from the 
Bible. My own feeling is that it is quite 
as possible to make mistakes in the 
selection of Bible readings, and the judg- 
ment of a minister that can be trusted 
in the one case is equally trustworthy in 
the other. 

Then, we ought to be faithful to prin- 
ciple. We do not think that the Bible 
is more sacred than other literature of 
the same kind. Who would say that 
the story of the angel of the Lord ap- 
pearing to Elijah is more divine than 
Leigh Hunt’s “Abou ben Adhem’’? Or 
that any of the Psalms are more worthy 
of use in public worship than Whittier’s 
«Eternal Goodness’’? We profess that 
God’s word is not more truly in the 
Bible than it is in the grandest writings 
of our own English literature, and in 
the finest moral and spiritual scriptures, 
ancient or modern, of other nations: 
that God inspires writers to-day as much 
as He did the authors of the books of 
the Bible: To be faithful to our pro- 
fessions, then, we must show our faith 


by our actions, and enrich our church 
lectionary by the use of mcdern poems, 
parables, psalms, narratives, and _ inci- 
dents of a fitting nature. 

We are judged by our deeds how far 
we believe the doctrines we teach. Our 
doctrine of universal inspiration loses much 
if we fail to exemplify it by using the 
inspired utterances and writings of 
modern times as pulpit readings. We 
are really unjust to the Bible if we 
placeiton a pedestal by itself, as though 
it must not be judged by the same 
standards as all other human literature, 
and we are equally disloyal to our own 
theological position amongst the churches 
by so doing. 

We read two lessons in our services; 
would it not be a good thing if it were 
a general custom known throughout our 
Unitarian churches that the first lesson 
should be always selected from the Bible, 
and the second lesson from some other 
source? ‘The effect upon the minds of 
our people would be plain and definite, as 
it would be also on the public mind. It 
would then be more clear to everybody 
that we do not limit divinity to Biblical 
authors only, and that we do not con- 


{ sider the “Song of Solomon’’ more sub- 


lime than Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” 
Throughout my ministry I have always 
at each church of which I have been 
pastor made it a regular practice to read 
one lesson from the Bible and one from 
elsewhere. And I know that the practice 
has been highly appreciated. The choice 
of fit selections is large and varicd. 
There are rich stores open for our use in 
modern literature from which comfort, in- 


‘spiration, encouragement and cheer can 


be derived equal in force and pathos to 
the sublimest passages the Bible contains. 
It is really surprising thatso much ap- 
parent superstition appears to exist 
amongst us yet on this matter, and that 
this kind of ‘‘orthodoxy’’ of peculiar 
adherence to the Bible only, should 
survive in our Churches. We stand 
still too long. We are yet far behind 
some of our forefathers, instead of being 
ahead of them. Development, move- 
ment, growth, and readaptation in 
methods and manners are painfully slow 
amongst us; so slow, indeed, that we 
are losing, if we have not already lost, 
the position of pioneers. 
H. Bopgety Siru. 
Mottram, Feb. 5. 


The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, of Reading, 
at the end of a letter on this subject, 
says :—‘‘ For the past year and a half 
I have read ‘lessons’ from the follow- 
ing writers :—Thomas aKempis, Epictetus, 
Plato, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrow, St. 
Augustine, Newman, Renan, Taine, 
Wordsworth, Milton, Goethe, Lecky, 
Gibbon, George Eliot, Tennyson, Turgot, 
J. S. Mill, Victor Hugo, Coleridge, and 
others. I cannot say whether my people 
have been edified, but I can say that 
if they have not, it is not the fault of 
the authors.’’ 

z Fi Sages 

Sir,—I notice that the writers upon this 
subject in your columns appear to assume 
that a place for other literature in 
worship can only be gained at the expense 
of one or both lessons from the Bible. 


This assumption causes a kind of rivalry. 
Thus a sonnet by an English poet, who 
was himself steeped in Scripture, is set up 
as a rival to the Hebrew Psalms, and 
another writer states that his practice 
is to give one lesson from the Bible, and 
another from some other source. 

This appears to me rather a strange way 
of enlarging the Lectionary, and would, 
answer better to the description of muti- 
lating it. If it comes to a question of 
tivalry between the grandest religious 
literature of all time, expressed in the 
noblest English prose, and literature which 
is to a very large extent only an echo of 
this, I think Unitarian ministers, despite 
the criticism of Mr. Hopps and Mr. Raw- 
lings, are wise in retaining the first and 
ignoring the second. 

But why should this be the issue ? 
Is there no room for both? We do not 
require less of the Bible; we require 
more of it. Our people do not know it 
as they should. Itis a dull book to many 
of them just because they are only ac- 
quainted with its ‘‘ tit-bits’’ and pet 
chapters. We ought not to have less of 
the Bible in our services, but that is no 
reason why we should not have something 
else as well. There is no valid reason 
why, at a religious service, the readings 
should be limited to two. In the Church 
of England at an ordinary service we have 
not only the two lessons, but the Epistle, 
and Gospel, and Psalms for the day as 
well. 

Why should not one of those admirable 
extracts from the ‘‘ Imitatio,’’ which you 
have given, or something else equally 
appropriate, find a place not in rivalry 
with one of the lessons from Scripture, 
but as a supplement to these lessons, 
in a place similar to that taken by the 
Epistle for the day in Church of England 
worship ? This would be really to enlarge 
the Lectionary, and could give no shock 
to that sensitive reverence for the Bible, 
which is a quality too precious to be need- 
lessly offended. 

Ciuemrnt E. Pix, 

100, King Henry’s-road, N.W. ‘ 


Sizr,—The beautiful tribute to the 
value of the Bible, from the pen of the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, which appeared 
in your issue of January 20, has elicited 
a very interesting discussion on the 
subject of the lectionary for public 
worship. I am in perfect agreement 
with him that extra Biblical readings in 
that connection meet ‘no real need of 
the Christian society.’’ At the same 
time I fully admit the cogency of your 
own remark that such readings are “a 
testimony to the true doctrine of religious 
inspiration.’? But the fact remains 
that the Bible arrests the attention and 
kindles the imagination of human beings 
of every age, condition, and culture, as 
no other literature in the world does. 

It is equally precious to the noblest 
minds of our race, and to the poor and 
unlearned. The common people cherish 
it as the dearest spiritual treasure upon 
earth; and God be thanked that the 
Christian Church ensures the imparta- 
tion of its contents even to the most 
illiterate. He who cannot read may 
come and hear, when he will, its glad 
tidings of the love which God and 
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His Christ bear towards the children of 
men. This adaptability of the grand old 
volume to satisfy the mind and heart 
of; the very humblest sections of human 
society, is @ point which you, sir, and 
your correspondents have left unnoticed. 
In my view it is one of paramount 1m- 
portance, Mr, Rawlings adduces evidence 
that the need of an extended lectionary 
in public worship “has long been felt by 
some of the most devout and cultured 
minds,” But what of that? Christian 
congregations are not composed exclu- 
sively of the saintly and the scholarly. 
They are an assembly of men, women, 
and children of the most diverse types 
of intelligence, worldly lot, training, and 
discipline. The congregations must be 
very rare indeed in which even so many 
as one-twentieth of their number has ever 
felt the need of any non-Biblical readings. 
It is one of the weak points of many 
“‘cultured’” people that they lack of 
that sympathy with the multitude of the 
uncultured which shone so  conspicu- 
ously in the character of the blessed 
Saviour. The Church of Christ cares 
for all ranks and all classes of the com- 
munity—high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and nnlearned. Therefore does it 
permanently retain the lectionary which, 
by experience, has been found to be most 
edifying and comforting to all. The superior 
people can enjoy their anthologies at 
home. 

The secret of the attractiveness and 
power of the Bible—the remark applying 
most emphatically, of course, to the New 
Testament—lies in the fact that it has 
Christ for its main theme. He is the 
Light of the World, whose shining rivets 
the gaze of civilised humanity. His 
spiritual stature and proportions are 
known by the shadow he has cast upon 
the ages. Because the Bible testifies of 
him, the book has become sacred to the 
heart of every true Christian, though he 
may absolutely refuse, as he should refuse, 
to regard any book whatsoever as sacred 
in the sense of possessing any title of 
-authority over his soul. 

Some of your readers may, or may not, 
be acquainted with the volume ‘‘ Prayers 
for Christian Worship,’’ published by the 
late Dr. Sadler. (London: Williams & 
Norgate: 1886.) At the end of the 
volume is, a most admirable selection of 
Scriptural Lessons. There are something 
like 180 readings from the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha, and about 150 from the 
New Testament. As the Doctor very 
truly says in his preface, if a minister 
does not adopt some system in the selec- 
tion of readings, he is apt to read over 
and over again a few favourite chapters, 
and to overlook other chapters equally 
suitable, and which would give the read- 
ings a wider range: His own selections 
have been made with great care. He is 
no Bibliolater: He mentions verses in the 
Psalms which should be omitted. In 
reading a certain chapter of Isaiah, he 
tells you to leave an unsavoury passage 
therein severely alone. Whoso uses Dr. 
Sadler’s lectionary for public services will 
never feel the need of any other, 

; SAMUEL CHARLESWORTH. 


Sir,—With your permission I should 
like to present a different view of this 


question from that taken in your leading 
article and in the correspondence which 
has followed. 

Of course, I admit without qualifica- 
tion, that inspiration is not restricted to 
the Bible. Also that many passages in 
the Bible are out of accord with our pre- 
sent religious convictions, so that if we 
read them from the pulpit we read what 
for us is not true. But I do not agree 
with the conclusion that we ought there- 
fore to give up the exclusive use of the 
Bible for pulpit lessons. 

Our congregations have heard over and 
over again that the Bible is a literature, 
containing the works of many writers over 
a period of several centuries. It is a reli- 
gious literature, partly Jewish, partly 
Christian, a record of very varied reli- 
gious experience, and the results of such 
experience. To read passages of the Bible 
from the pulpit is, accordingly, to give 
the opportunity of enriching our own 
religious thought by comparison with 
that of others. If the reader choose only 
such passages as are in accordance with 
his own views—necessarily, therefore, only 
a small part of the Bible—he deprives 
his hearers, and himself, too, of the ad- 
vantage of having other aspects of religion 
presented to them. And it is not good 
for a congregation to have religion pre- 
sented to them exclusively through the 
medium of one mind, coloured by its pre- 
ferences and its dislikes. I have always 
explained to my congregation that I read 
the lessons not as my own words (or 
opinions) but expressly as those of some- 
one else, and that I do so for the pur- 
pose of studying some often widely 
different aspect of religion. On these 
lines I have read from the Bible all, or 
neatly all, that is suitable for public 
reading, without in the least considering 
whether it was or was not true for me. 
And having thus nearly the whole Bible 
to range over, I have never felt any 
necessity to go outside it in search of 
pulpit-lessons. 

But why keep to the Bible only when 
(as I admit most heartily) there are 
noble passages in other writers worthy to 
rank with the best—or all but the best— 
in the Bible? I reply that the problem 
is to be solved on grounds not of theory 
but of practice, of what best meets the 
the purpose with which lessons are read 
at all in a religious service. When some- 
thing is read from the pulpit it is read, 
presumably, that it may be intelli- 
gently followed and understood by those 
who hear it. ise, there is no good 
in reading it. The Bible has this great 
recommendation over eyery other book 
that the hearers know in a general way 
something about it, and can, if they will, 
follow the reading in Bibles of their own. 
Besides which, they have heard many of 
the passages over and over again. But, if 
a passage be read from some other book, 
they have nothing to guide them as to 
what it is all about, and they could very 
seldom be in a position to follow the read- 
ing ina copy of their own. My own ex- 
perience, when I have heard some extra 
Biblical passage read from the pulpit, has 
been that it 1s extremely difficult to take 
in and follow such a passage so as to be 
able to say afterwards what it was about. 
So far as I was concerned, the lesson on 


those occasions has been practically use- 
less. I preached, some years ago, in a 
chapel where Mr. Hopps’ book of selected 
passages had been in use. Iread the lessons 
from the Bible, as I always do. After the 
service the remark was made to me: 
‘*What a relief it was to hear the Bible 
again.” 

Then; is no use to bemade of the great 
writers outside the Bible? That would be 
agreat and needless loss. ButI should say 


that the best place for such selections, ~ 


considering the object in view, is the 
sermon not the lesson. If you want to 
read from Marcus Aurelius or Emerson, 
&c., you can, in the sermon, lead up to 
him, explain what the passageis about, 
and what you want it to enforce or 
illustrate. You can also bring it in just 
where you want it, just where it will do 
most to deepen the impression you are 
trying to make. In this way you can get 
a much better hearing and understanding 
for the selected passage than by springing 
it suddenly, as a lesson, upon an unpre- 
pared and perhaps unwilling congregation: 
I have gone on these lines for more than 
twenty years, and see no present reason 


‘to alter them. I offer them for the con- 


sideration of your readers. aa 
R. Travers Herrorp. 


a a 
ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS; 


Str,—As a lover of peace and concord 
among nations, I am deeply grateful to you 
for your remarks on the above subject in 
Tue Inquirer of January 20: The German 
people, as a whole, I am convinced, are in 
favour of peaceful and even cordial relations 
with England, and it is only a section of 
the Press here as well as there, together, 
perhaps, with some of the military class 
who are afraid of the growing power of 
Socialism im this country, and think a 
successiul war would put an end to it, who 
try to foment discord between the two 
countries: Having lived now for over two 
years in Germany as a student at the 
University of Marburg, I can bear testi- 
mony to the great kindness shown by the 
German people to English and all foreign 
students and residents here, and also to the 
good feeling prevailing towards Hngland, 
I have myself met with such kindness at 
their hands that I feel it my duty to 
express my gratitude for it publicly in this 
way, and to do what little I can to dispel 
the ignorance which seems to prevail in 
some circles in England as to the real 
character of the German nation. I feel 
sure that if the people of England and 
Germany only knew each other thoroughly, 
they would never dream of such a thing as 
war between the two countries: One of 
the best correctives for jingoistic hatred of 
any country is travel, or, better stall, 
residence in that country itself; and I 
would advise anyone who thinks Germany 
is longing for an opportunity to crush 
England to come over here for a few 


months and live among the people, so that — 


he (or she) might know their feelings and 
aspirations, Ignorance is the mother of 
jealousy and hatred: Let, then, all friends 
of peace do their utmost to remove that 
ignorance: 
D. J: Davins: 
Marburg, January 29, 1906; 
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——_¢-¢-—____— 
JOHN JONES, OF HINDLEY. 


Tue Hindley Presbyterian Chapel and 
Sunday-school have lest their old friend 
and devoted worker, Mr. John Jones, who 
passed away on January 26, aged 79: 

In early life, while living at Warrington, 
he came in contact with the Rev. Philip 
Carpenter, whom he ever held in affec- 
tionate remembrance. To the influence of 
that worthy minister, John Jones, in 
common with many other young men, 
owed largely his practical outlook upon 
life, and his earnest desire to act well his 
part. His life-long interest in the temper- 
ance question, the co-operative move- 
ment, and Sunday-school work dates from 
the days spent at Warrington. After a 
period of wandering among various towns 
and villages in search of suitable employ- 
ment, he settled down as clerk in the 
office of the Douglas Bank Colliery Com- 
pany, near Wigan. Here, by steady appli- 
cation, he rose to be cashier, and after 
more than fifty years of diligent and 
faithful service, he retired a few years 
ago on an annuity which was granted to 
him. Not only did he win the confidence 
of his employers, but the esteem and affec- 
tion of his fellow-workers. One of the 
chief joys of his declining years was to 
receive the testimony of younger men, who 
had worked by his side, that the success 
which they have achieved, and the honour- 
able positions which they held, they owe 
very largely to his council and example. 
Though of astern and forbidding aspect, 
he was in nature most genial and kindly. 

During the ministry of the Rev. George 
Hoade, Mr. Jones became connected with 
the Hindley congregation. His practical 
sympathies led him to the Sunday-school. 
For almost 40 years he acted as its super- 
intendent, and for 20 years never missed 
an attendance. Successive generations of 
scholars passed under his care, and it is 
needless to say that all who now survive 
him, cherish his memory. 

As the acting trusteeof the chapel funds 
for almost forty years, his business ability 
and moral integrity have been most 
marked. When the financial affairs fell 
into his hands they were in a very con- 
fused state. He worked at them most 
assiduously, and brought order out of 
chaos. As a friend has said of him, ‘‘ he 
took the chapel finances in hand in the 
very prime of his life, toiled at them for 
years with very httle help, and by wise 
and faithful stewardship, not only put 
affairs on a sure and solid basis, but 
slowly and carefully built them up from 
the basis into the healthy condition of 
things which the congregation inherits to- 
day.’’ 

The knowledge which he had gained 
in connection with mining operations, and 
the business ability he had shown in 
connection with trust funds were well 
known, and his council and advice were 
often sought by trustees of neighbouring 
congregations: bs 

The funeral took place on January 30 
in the Hindley Cemetery, and was con- 
ducted, in the enforced absence of the 
minister, Rev. John Moore, who is seek- 
ing to recruit health in South Devon, by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Atherton, a 
friend and neighbour for many years. © 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


More than Father and Mother, 


In the teaching of Jesus, as we find 
it recorded in the Gospels, there is a 
sentence which, I am sure, has seemed 
to many a child a very hard saying. 
You will find it in Matthew x. 37, where 


Jesus is giving instructions to his 
disciples. We cannot be certain that 
all the teaching in that chapter is 


exactly as he spoke it, but that is how 
it was reported among the people after 
his death. It shows how they felt that to 
be true to his spirit they must follow 
him in perfect unselfishness, trusting in 
the loving care of the heavenly Father, 
and ready to suffer, even as he did, on 
the Cross, rather than be false to what 
he had shown them to be true; This is 
the sentence, in verse 37:—‘‘ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.”’ 

That seems a hard saying. But really 
it does not mean that father and mother 
are to be loved any less than perfectly. 
What it does is to show how they are to 
be loved, and how, when it is understood 
and trulyjfelt, that love becomes more 
beautiful and perfect than ever. 

Remember that other saying, in which 
Jesus is speaking of what we ought to 
care most about in our life. For outward 
things, such as food and clothing, we are 
not to care so much as for the mward 
things of character. Our bread, if we are 
to have it, must be honestly got: Our 
heavenly Father knows that we have 
need of those outward things. And 
then Jesus adds: ‘‘But seek ye first 
his kingdom, and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you’’ (Matt: vi. 33). 

Sometimes a man has to starve, and do 
without those outward things which are 
needful for our life here on earth: He has 
to do it, as the martyrs did, of whom we 
spoke last week, for the sake of righteous- 
ness. We have to care most of all that what 
we do shall be honourably done, that our 
life may be built on the foundation of 
righteousness; and then, all the outward 
things, which our heavenly Father gives 
to us, through honest work and careful 
planning, and good use of all the beautiful 
gifts of the earth; come to us with His 
blessing: We feel that He has indeed 
given them to us in that true way. 
But it is better to do without them, and 
even to die, than be false to what we know 
is right and true and good. 

So Jesus puts the inward law of right- 
eousness in the first place, and we know 
that in our own life it ought to be so. 

And now look again at that hard saying: 
“He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me.’® We may 
put it in this way. Jesvs is speaking of 
himself as the teacher of that inward law 
of righteousness. To be worthy of him is 
to be true to his teaching, which is that 
righteousness must come first, even in the 
love of father and mother. It must come 
first if we are to love them with the best 
and most perfect love. Any other kind of 
love, which might be described as loving 


‘them more than the great Teacher and 


his inward Jaw of righteousness, would 
be not only unworthy of him, but un-! 


worthy of them: Thus, if anyone does a 
dishonourable thing for the sake .of love, 
putting the love before honour and 
righteousness; it is poisoned at the root; 
That is not the kind of love that father 
and mother want from their children. In 
their own lives and their children’s lives 
they want to have righteousness put first, 
that so their love may be perfected. 


Do you remember the story of Sir 
Thomas More in Henry the Highth’s reign? 
He had a very beautiful and happy home 
life, and had been high in the King’s 
favour. He was at one time Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor. But when the King was 
declared Head of the Church he thought 
it wrong, and rather than be false to his 
own conviction, and give a dishonourable 
assent, he suffered the loss of all that he 
had, and was beheaded as a traitor. But 
his daughter, Margaret Roper, and his 
friends knew that he was a brave and 
honourable man. They loved him all the 
more, because he so nobly held to what 
he believed to be the truth. His home 
life was so beautiful, because he had put 
righteousness first. The love which bound 
him and his daughter together was more 
deep and tender on that account; and 
when he died she remembered him with 
a deeper love than ever. If he had chosen 
to betray his own honour and live on, 
their love could never have been so per 
fect again. i 


That kind of choice has often to be 
made. In the year 1662 the Act of 
Uniformity was passed, and those who 
had been ministers of religion in the 
Commonwealth time had to choose 
between accepting the Prayer Book and 
the order of Church government under 
the Bishops as the law directed, or going 
out from their homes and giving up their 
livings in the Church. Many were ready 
to conform, but two thousand of them 
chose rather to be true to their own con- 
science, and keep their honour unstained 
by what to them would have been a 
pretended conformity, for the sake of 
keeping their worldly position. They 
resigned their livings and went out often 
to poverty, and to find some new way of 
earning daily bread: Many of them 
suffered grievous things, and one can well 
imagine that worst of all was having to 
bring their children to such distress, 


But think how you would have felt if 
you had been one of those, and your 
father had been called to make that 
choice. Would you have begged him to 
be false to his own conviction of truth, to 
pretend, and to go on for years acting a 
lie in the solemn service of religion, for 
the sake of keeping your happy home 2? 
Could it have been happy afterwards, 
with that stain of dishonour upon it? 
Would it have been a perfect love that 
asked him to do that false thing, or that 
led him to do it? No; you would have 
stood by him, and have felt with him that 
he must be true at all cost. You would 
have gone out with him to poverty, but 
with love unspoilt, ready to suffer bravely, 
knowing that to be the only true way. 


So it must be in our common, peaceful 
life: We must put righteousness first. 
Then’ only can we have perfect and 
unclouded love: 
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MR. BIRRELU’S PROBLEM. 


PARLIAMENT is to meet on the 13th inst., 
and as soon as it can get to actual work 
it will be matter of the keenest interest 
to see what the Government will do with 
their splendid majority. It is much to 
have defeated the proposed policy of Pro- 
‘tection; but neither men nor Governments 
can subsist on negations. 

In certain directions there is an imme- 
diate call for action. Administrative 
reforms are needed in the army and navy; 
the land question, alike as regards tenure, 
easier access, and taxation of values, 
should certainly receive early attention; 
drastic alterations are required in the 
national finances so as to secure greater 
economy on the one hand, and on the 
other a more equitable apportionment of 
burdens, The licensing question urgently 
demands atteution, and, unless the pro- 
phetie heart of the brewing interest was 
not greatly deceived, this was one of the 
matters most certain to be dealt with 
should that happen which has happened. 
In the interests not of a trade, but of 
the community at large, whose health, 
morals, and pocket are at stake, 1t must 
be hoped that the laws will be altered 
which now so ominously secure a baleful 
business from serious diminution. 


: But the schools question, it has been 
already announced, will be given a fore- 
most place in the Government programme, 
The decision is a wise one, despite the 
difficulties involved. There was no action 
on the part of the late Government 
that caused such earnest protest as 
their measures dealing with education. 
The method was bad, the legislation 
violated the fundamental principal of self- 
government. Contrary to all expectation, 
and in spite of strenuous dissuasion, Mr. 
BaLFour used the great majority awarded 
him upon a war policy to undo the peace- 
ful work cf a generation. He abolished 
the great School Boards ; he cancelled the 
* compromise*’ which, however much 
some of us felt bound to criticise it, had 
operated with a minimum of friction until 
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a small party of Anglican extremists arose 
to upset it under the leadership of Mr. 
Aruetstan Ritey. Mr. Batrour~ did 
more. He went beyond the wildest 
dreams of ardent Churchmen, as high 
authorities confessed, and while practically 
reserving to private management the 
control cf sectarian schools he placed 
them, equally with the publicly provided 
schools, upon the rates. The rise of 
“ Passive Resistance ” only marks overtly 
an indignation which was felt far beyond 
the circles favourable to that special form 
of protest. 

And now Mr. Aueustine Brrrewi has 
his chance, and his risk. Those who are 
familiar with his writings and personality 
cannot but feel drawn in sympathy to 
one whose genial skill has illuminated 
many an hour for them, and whose 
temper has ever been wise and healthful. 
His friends and admirers hailed his 
appointment with unfeigned congratula- 
tions; but the justification of their cheers 
is not fully come as yet. He puts on his 
armour, but the taking of is another 
matter, Is he about to succeed where 
the rugged Mr. Forster ard the dexterous 
Mr. Batrour found trouble enough and 
to spare? Is he strong enough to keep a 
clear straight course? Is he enough of 
a politician to compute correctly the 
forces of present-day currents of feeling, 
and enough of a statesman to forecast 
far issues and draw men’s minds after 
him into wiser ways? Such are the 
questicns men are asking, not without 
hopes mingled with reserve. 

In regard to education, most of us agree 
that itis a matter of national concern; 
that it needs more and not less of pro- 
vision and attention ; and that the prin- 
ciples of unification through the whole 
course, from the elementary school up to 
the University, which were more or legs 
heartily endorsed in Mr. Batrour’s Acts, 
are wise. More difference of opinion 
exists as to the propriety of ‘‘ad hoc 
authorities,” 7.e., public bodies elected 
solely for educational management. Our 
forebodings as to the enormous burdens 
entailed by adding the werk of the School 
Board to that of the County Council 
have been but too surely verified. The 
tendency to official control, and a less 
eager public interest, is only too evident, 
Yet, we think, few practical people would 
commend a sudden reversion to the old 
system. After all, it is sound policy to 
make the spenders of the rates responsible 
directly to the ratepayers, and, so far as 
cur observation goes, we have not yet 
noticed any disposition seriously to cripple 
the schools for lack of supplies. Mr: 
BirRE LL is not likely to interfere here. 

But it is obvious that alterations must 
be made in regard to the management 
and staffing of the ‘‘ non-provided’’(i.e., 
sectarian) schools. If any body of per- 
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sons, earnestly desiring to diffuse special 
Ieligious doctrines, is willing to supply 
the cost of maintaining a school for the 
purpose, such body is as free to act as 
the committee of a chapel. 
persons will not supply the cost, or (as 
now amply proved in tegard to many 
sectarian schools) if with all their efforts 
they cannot, with the result of a grossly 
defective and impoverished, system, they 
have no right to ask the general body of 
ratepayers to give them the means foc 
their private, however laudable, enter- 
prises. The principle is so clear that ten 
years ago its enunciation would have been 
a mere truism. Indeed, in Mr. Bat- 
rour’s legislation itself the principle was 
so far in view as to lead to a curious 
half - and-half policy. The sectarian 
schools were put on the rates, but a 
minority of public managers was put 
on the boards of management. A 
minority is better than none, but it 
is still a minority; and the  prac- 
tical result of such a law is. still 
that private hands adminster public 


funds. Then there was the question 
of the teachers. ‘* Half-and-half’’ again 
prevailed. The subordinates might be 


unpledged in matters theological; the 
heads must be tested. These unsatisfac- 
tory tinkerings must give way to a more 
lasting because a more logical policy. If 
the sects have property of their own in 
the schools (doubtless they have, but not 
nearly so much as is pretended) let them 
be reimbursed if they wish. But they 
cannot be allowed to buy with their 
bricks and mortar the liberties of the 
community. 

“ What, then, of religious teaching ? ’* 
Mr. Birrell is known to be a moderate 
man, but then he is a Nonconformist ; 
and his sympathies may only too easily 
sway unconsciously towards a solution 
specially favourable to his co-religionists. 
If he yields to bias in this direction he 
will be as much at fault, in our opinion, 
as if he favoured Anglican or Catholic. 
Our Nonconformist friends must excuse 
us if we say that there are people 


who are as little in love with ordinary 


29 


‘* simple Bible teaching’’ as they can be 
with what is called ‘‘ priest-doctrine.’’ 
Mr. Brrrex will find his task especially 
difficult now that sectarian schools have 
fora while been drawing upon the 
public purse for all sorts of theological 
equipment. Butif he will take the bull 
by the horns, and not yield to noisy 
clamour, he may set his mark upon the 
long and tedious pages of educational 
legislation as a truereformer. Let him 
once for all establish a non-theological 
system, such as befits a State composed 
of people of the most diverse opinions, 
each being as fully entitled to State 
respect as the others. If the majority of 
parents wish (as probably they vaguely do) 


‘ 


But if these 
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that the children should have Biblical 
instruction, let it be given as thoroughly 
and honestly as may be by special teachers 
who are certificated asexperts not in doc- 
trine, but in Scriptural knowledge. That 
is a matter which could very well be left 
to local option, under full public scrutiny 
and control. Let the other teachers, who, 
in the main, know better what is good for 
the children than outsiders, be encouraged 
to equip themselves fully as all-round 
educators—skilful in moral as in mental 
discipline. But let those who wish to teach 
theological doctrine do it in their own 
time and at their own expense. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


_——— 


THE LAND AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


For nearly nine years I lived in close 
contact with men and women of the 
unemployed class and their children. I 
slept im the same house, shared their 
meals, their daily labours, and joined 
with them in the evening pastimes. And 
Tam glad to write for Tue Inquirer 
something based upon that experience by 
way of contribution to the discussion 
now in progress in your columns; especi- 
ally glad because a religious community 
such as ours may be expected to look at 
this problem in a broad- minded and 
humane manner, not thinking exclusively 
of such work as a cold scientific experi- 
ment in political economy nor exclusively 
as a ratepayer’s financial experiment 
designed to reduce rates and taxes, not 
even as a partial solution of the land 
question, but, in addition to all these 
things, and perhaps chiefly, as a means 
of reforming characters and enriching 
lives whose poverty of purse is often 
the least part of their poverty. It is 
not a simple problem calling for 
a simple remedy; on the contrary, 
it is a complicated problem and 
it demands a complicated remedy. 
The experienced employer of labour who 
affirms idleness on the part of the 
labourer to be the chief factor, the 
ardent tcetotaler who affirms drunken- 
ness as th2 chief factor, the land 
natiovaliser who believes that the denial of 
free access to the land is the main cause of 
the unemployed problem, are all of them, 
in spite of shrewdness and patriotism, too 
narrow or limited in outlook. Each one 
of these causes is important, but the 
rectification of any one of these things 
would still leave us with our unemployed 
problem. It is only in a colony that a 
complicated remedy can be attempted, 
and I still believe therefore that labour 
colonies are efforts in the right direction, 
where men and wom n of weak character 
can be protected from some of the tempta- 
tions of the city such as drink and 
gambling, and where free access to 
the land has been secured within the 


limited area of the settlement. The 
temptations to drink are peculiarly 
seductive to the unemployed man. The 


occasional work which is given to him 
is generally of an arduous kind, involving 
severe physical strain, and it is offered 


frequently when his muscles are soft and 
when the man is hungry. He finishes his 
task, receives his pittance, looks back at 
many days of grey misery, and feels 
that the respite of a glorious hour of 
intoxication 1s no more than he deserves, 
and at every street corner there is the 
light and warmth of the drink-shop; so, 
having no wise friend or counsellor to 
help him at the moment when the craving 
is keenest, and the means of gratification 
are in his purse, he falls again, and again, 
and again, and at last he is a decrepit 
old man, and he knows himself useless, 
unhonoured, and unpitied. I believe that 
this life could probably have been saved 
from the lower depths of misery and 
degradation by removing him from the 
casual labour and the extreme tempta- 
tions of the city, and placing him in a 
well-managed labour colony, where the 
drink temptation would be obliterated 
altogether or greatly reduced, where the 
man would be properly fed, and where 
the work would be adjusted to his strength 
and power of endurance. 

For the benefit of those readers who 
may not be acquainted with the facts of 
the experiment I carried out, let me briefly 
recapitulate the outline of the story: 
Before my settlement in Liverpool as 
minister of the Hamuilton-road Free Church, 
I had become convinced of the advisability 
of a scheme of land nationalisation, 
whereby the land should be gradually 
acquired by proper purchase and not by 
confiscation. Working amongst the poor 
of that city as a voluntary visitor of the 
Charity Organisation Society, I was made 
to realise the seriousness of the problem 
of the unemployed: Their numbers were 
greater than I had imagined ; their suffer- 
ings more acute, and the personal charac- 
ters of several men I came to know inti- 
mately were marked by temperance, 
fortitude, and some I knew were men of 
skill in various trades. Such men and 
women were unable to obtain work, and 
they would have died from hunger had it 
not been for the help they received 
from the workhouse, or the gifts doled out 
to them by charitably disposed persons. 
I realised that in either event they were 
maintained in idleness at considerable ex- 
pense to the community; also that en- 
forced idleness and the receipt of doles 
instead of wages, must inevitably end in 
the demoralisation-of a very large number 
of excellent persons. It was obvious that 
under ordinary conditions (which are com- 
petitive) the labour market could not offer 
work to these people. But, on the other 
hand, their own daily necessities—their 
need for homes, food, fuel, clothing, edu- 
cation, and amusement—indicated definite 
useful work which could be provided for 
them if they could have free access to the 
land, and if they could have a capable 
organiser of their labours. So it came to 
pass that I wrote a book called ‘‘ Poverty 
and the State,’’ and, subsequently, a 
society was formed called the ‘‘ Home 
Colonisation Society,’ whose object was 
to purchase an estate by voluntary gifts, 
and to place upon it a number of un- 
employed persons, in order that they might 
produce their own food, clothing, and 
shelter. A large experiment was really 
needed in order to test the principle— 
an estate of 400 acres and a population of 


300 persons, under a director of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing experience and 
of that peculiar ability which is manifested 
in the easy management of working men. 
I lectured on behalf of this enterprise in 
all the large towns of England and Scot- 
land, but failed to mect with a suffic‘ent 
financial response. Eventually, however, 
a sum was raised sufficient to buy 128 
acres of land and to equip a small 
colony, of which I (under pressure and 
with many misgivings as to my fitness) 
undertook to become voluntary director 
for a period of seven years, Asa matter 
of fact, the work remained under my 
contro] for nearly nine years, when my 
society, at my recommendation, handed 
over its work and its estates and capital 
to a similar society of more recent origin, 
but of orthodox evangelical principles, 
known as the Christian Union for Social 
Service. Since the Westmoreland scttlc- 
ment has been in their hands its policy has 
been considerably changed. Whereas I was 
satisfied to receive colonists who came 
“on tramp” and without any “character” 
or recommendation, the present council 
will only receive two classes—(1) those 
who are sent by the Poor Law Guardians, 
for whom a weekly payment of money is 
contributed ; and (2) epileptic boys, on 
whose account, again, a weekly payment 
is demanded in every case. The Brow- 
head estate is used to find work for the 
nominees of the Guardians; the Starn- 
thwaite estate is used as a colony for 
epileptic boys. 

When I handed over the estate the pro- 
perty was absolutely free from debt, and 
after all obligations had been cleared there 
was about £800 of working capital, which 
was also handed to my successors. During 
the last three and a half years of my 
directorate I carried on the work without 
outside financial help. The estate had 
been considerably improved, for, in addi- 
tion to the daily duties involved in the 
production of fruit, jam, vegetables, milk, 
butter, bread, &c., and the work of the 
cornmill, the sawmill, and village carpentry, 
we had built a new house of considerable 
size, new barns, outhouses, and greenhouses 
(one of which produced a ton of tomatoes 
every year), and hundreds of young fruit 
trees had been planted. It was a piece of 
good fortune that we were able to begin 
operations in a place where we could pro- 
duce our own peat fuel, where fruit could 
be grown, and where the river was stocked 
with trout and salmon in its season. 

The success ofsuch a colony must depend 
very largely upon the director; he should 
be a man of many parts, able by his 
shrewdness in the market to buy and sell 
at the best time and price, so as to com- 
mand financial ‘‘success,”’ and also able 
to command the loyalty, obedience, and, 
if possible, the love of an erratic com- 
munity, so as to command the “success ”’ 
which pertains to a much nobler kind of 
venture. Iwas always keenly conscious of 
my shortcomings in this office. J had 
entered the ministry as a young man partly 
because I did not admire the relationship 
which usually exists between the foreman 
of a workshop and the “ hands ’’ for whose 
productive capacity he is made responsible. 
To the minister of religion a brotherly 
relationship with men everywhere is 
practicable: but in a colony for unem- 
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ployed labourers a large number of work- 
men are found who have been dismissed 
by foremen as unremunerative persons 
under competitive conditions. I am there- 
fore warranted, I think, in the supposition 
that much better results would be obtained 
in a colony directed byatrained and quali- 
fied director, and in a larger colony. The 
chief difficulty in the management of a 
small colony is that just the same number 
of occupations must be carried on (and 
at the same season) as in a larger com- 
munity, and when the men have their 
tasks apportioned, some to planting 
potatoes, another group to cutting peat- 
tuel, another group to the feeding of 
stock, for example, the groups are 
numerically so small and their distances so 
far apart, that it does not pay to have 
the right kind of men as overseers of each 
task. This difficulty would not exist if 
each group was larger. 

Altogether about 160 colonists worked 
under me during these years: some re- 
mained four or five years, some only a 
few days: many had been habitual 
drunkards before coming to me, and partly 
because the estate was more than a mile 
distant from any public-house and partly 
because we always had abundant amuse- 
ments of an evening amongst ourselves, it 
was a very rare thing to have to deal 
with a drunken colonist. Some who had 
been habitual drunkards were quite 
sober for a period of two years: but 
I found in three or four such cases that 
when the colonists—both men and women— 
went back to the towns they fell back into 
intemperate habits. A large number of 
colonists came to me in a bad state of 
health ; some were apparently threatened 
with consumption, but after a few months 
of life and work im the country air they 
became robust, and I often receive letters 
from these old-time colonists expressing 
gratitude for a kind of medicine which the 
hospitals are unable to provide. I was 
also able to receive some young lads who 
had been imprisoned for short terms as 
‘* first offenders,’’ who lived happily with 
us for two or three years and found work 
and gave. satisfaction to new employers 
elsewhere. ‘Two months ago I received a 
letter from an old-time colonist, who wrote 
to say that although he now had constant 
work anda wife and children in whom he 
took great delight, the brightest days of 
his hfe were the three years he spent at 
the colony. 

It is beyond all question that work itself 
is more attractive in the open air than in 
the factory: the unchecked daylight, and 
the exposure to varying weather stand for 
health, and health is happiness. More- 
over that which is most hateful in work to 
the ‘‘loafer,’’ is its dreary monotony. If 
you would woo him back to a new 
attitude of mind, itis good policy to give 
tasks which vary from day to day, such 
as the colony work provides. Spring, 
summer, autumn, winter, in the factory it 
isalways the same; the worker is confined 
to a few square feet of space on the 
factory floor, and over his head is a white- 
washed ceiling. On the colony the work 
is a frequent set of changes from draining, 
to ploughing, to planting, to building, to 
harvesting, to carting, and each one of 
these tasks involves a wide space for 
movement, and wherever you work, you 


are never shut out from the influences of 
the sky. 

The salvation of men and women js 
always profitable work, even if it appears 
on the surface that money hasbeen los‘ in 
the enterprise. If two or three hundred 
persons are unemployed, they are assuredly 
kept at the expense of the community. 
It may not be easy to trace this expendi- 
ture, but it certainly is gomg on, and 
human degradation is also gomg on 
along with the expenditure. If these 
persons be induced to work so as to earn 
half the cost of their maintenance it 1s 
not only money which has been saved, but 
something in a man’s character has been 
saved which is beyond all price. 

My experience at Starnthwaite and 
Browhead Colony has given me a new 
idea of salvation which will require very 
little argument to commend it to Unit- 
arians. It is a popular idea to expect of a 
man or woman whom we wish to “save” 
from some vice—such as drink, sex- 
immorality, or theft—that they shall give 
us an exhibition of ‘sudden conversion.”’ 
Theologically we do not believe in “‘instan- 
taneous conversions,’ but in practical life 
we expect it of every poor sinner we try to 
help. I havelearnt that thisis all contrary 
to nature and life, and that the expecta- 
tion tends rather to beget hypocrisy on 
the part of the sinner than salvation from 
his particular vice. Many a critic has 
assured me that because some of my old- 
time colon‘sts fell backinto the drink-habit 
after they had left the colony, it was a 
proof that they had not been ‘saved,”’ 
and they would deprive me of the joy I 
know when I think of those two ‘saved ”’ 
years. We are each one of us the result 
of millions of years of evolution; and 


-if we even think of ourselves as the sons 


of God we must also think of the Divine 
patience; and see to it that human 
patience shall somehow be a reflex of the 
Father’s. Here and there we see a life 
which appears to have been wholly thrown 
away; 1t seems to us as if the man had 
died with a character wholly undeveloped 
after seventy years of life. And yet we 
know that it is not so. The progress 
which is the outcome of ‘persistent 
favourable variation’’ tells us of the 
countless Divine expedients by which God 
is drawing the race of man up to Himself. 
And those two years of sobriety must 
count as factors in the salvation of that 
habitual drunkard when the record is 
complete and the work is finished. 

If colonies for the unemployed were 
established in every county of Britain T 
believe that they would teach us how best 
to use the uncultivated land; and also 
enable us to give the best kind of help to 
those who receive the least help at pre- 
sent, but who require the most—namely, 
the labourer who does not like work, 
chiefly because the force ‘of life is feebler 
in him than in the average man. 


Hersert V. Mitts. 


ALONE we must stand sometimes; and 


‘if our better nature is not to shrink into 


weakness we must take with us the thought 
which was the strength of Christ: ‘* Yet 
I am not alone for the Father is with me.’’ 
—James Martineau. 


** LOOKING FOR WORK.’* 


Sir,—I am glad to see such interesting 
letters as those in your last issue in your 
social columns. However good religious 
or political questions may be, it is their 
relation to society that is most important. 

With a new Government, widely sup- 
ported efforts for the amelioration of the 
country must arise. 

No doubt a Government’s first duty is 
the repression of crime; but the English- 
man loves his liberty, and very properly 
asks for opportunity for the individual to 
exercise his faculties for his own benefit 
and that of his country. Our time as 
individuals is, after all, very short, and our 
quota to the common good can only be 
small. But we want of the Government 
that it shall do its best to promote love 
and not hate, and permeate the Empire 
with the spirit of brotherly trust and 
aifection that shall make a mark in the 
history of the nations. 

It is quite right to protect property 
from unjust treatment, and it is yet more 
important to neutralise and modify the 
tyrannous power which wealth has of 
overriding the rest of the community and 
enslaving labour for the purpose of ac- 
cunulating riches and possessions. One 
of its great duties should be to organise 
all efforts for the prevention of pain and 
suffering and disease for the industrial 
community, to stimulate the opening of 
all new opportunities and facilities for the 
comfort and happiness and prosperity of 
the people. The poor unemployed suffer 
and cry to the Government for help. The 
real duty of the Government is to control 
circumstances on such lines as shall give 
every man facilities and opportunities for 
securing to each a fair share of the abun- 
dance which God has given to the earth, 
only awaiting development by human 
effort. 

The compassion of this last century has 
filled society with a multiplicity of arrange- 
ments for alleviating suffering and distress ; 
but the worst feature of them is that they 
all tend to sap the manliness and indepen- 
dence of the recipients. 

One would rejoice to see this new 
twentieth century at work devising 
schemes for protecting the individual from 
disaster. If the nation only willed it, 
much might be done to secure our brethren 
from fallmg into these unhappy positions. 
I venture to believe that much of the 
suffering is preventable. Of course, we 
cannot prevent accident altogether, but a 
spirit of beneficent providence would 
mightily reduce suffering. Steps should be 
taken to redeem life from all unfavourable 
conditions, and to open out fields for 
enterprise: 

Your correspondent of last week, Mr. 
Simon, points to one important factor— 
viz., the ready facility for emigration. It 
should be the first duty of a paternal 
Government to see that not only city 
people can get some country air, but that 
its subjects shall have, like penny post- 
age, cheap and ready access to all parts 
of the Empire in search for most suitable 
conditions of healthy climate, cheap food, 
and fresh opportunity. The Government 
might easily arrange that parliamentary 
tickets be supplied for reaching every part 
of the Hmpire—say 20s. and 40s. for 
travelling, with a cheap commissariat. 
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We want a great move in education to 
develop all the latent talents of the rising 
generation; sound conditions for growing 
in health and life and building up thriving 
communities. If the Colonies are to 
become one with us as an Empire, we must 
make out like conditions everywhere, and 
discard our insular fears and prejudices 
which claim for England that all the best 
skill, ability, and enterprise should be 
retained for this island. Most new efforts 
require capital. The private lender looks 
for large interest, but the Nation can 
advance at little more than two per cent. 

If the Empire is to be strong and healthy, 
we must legislate to strengthen not only 
the centre, but all weak parts, and we shall 


not accomplish this until we arrange for. 


quick and easy transit to every part. All 
companies supplying carrying power should 
be compelled to supply at least 2 per cent. 
of their accommodation on land or water, 
say at a farthing a mile, or some small rate. 

Plenty of land in our Southern Colonies, 

at present bare under a warm sun, lies 
waiting for that stimulus of water for 
irrigation to make it smiling and produc- 
tive; dams for storm water, canals and 
reservoirs, need capital and labour. A 
good supply of moters, for people and 
goods, in many places would obviate the 
outlay on railways. 
_ I see Mr. Solly refers to South Africa, 
yet Namaqualand, south of the Orange 
River, has five beds of copper, that only 
want converting into phosphor bronze to 
produce wealth and service. 

Cheap and easy transit ail over the Empire 
is the foundation of progress and the root 
of well-being for our people. 

SrEPHEN 8. Tayier. 

January 30, 1906. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVALS. 


S1r,—The North Lancashire and West- 
moreland Unitarian Association, at a 
recent meeting, considered the question of 
the removal of Unitarians into the dis- 
trict covered by the Association, which 
includes the seaside resorts of Blackpcol, 
St. Anne’s and Lytham, and Morecombe, 
also Kendal, Lancaster, Preston, and 
Chorley: It is a wide district into which 
there are a great many removals every 
year; and experience has proved that in 
too many cases our secretaries and minis- 
ters have not been made acquainted with 
the fact that members of our Church from 
other districts have come to reside in 
their midst. So many of them have been 
accidentally discovered, who were too shy 
to make themselves known, or for other 
reasons did not do so, that it was resolved 
to invite the cordial co-operation of 
ministers and secretaries in other districts 
in trying to prevent what is felt to be a 
great leakage through these removals. 

May we, therefore, on behalf of the 
above Association, avail ourselves of your 
space in calling attention to the above 
resolution? The secretary of the Associa- 
tion, or the secretaries or ministers of the 
above churches, would be glad to receive 
the names and addresses of any members 
of our household of faith who should 
remove into the district. 

Would it not be advisable to have 
printed forms common to all our churches 
and schools, whereby these removals from 


one district to another could be systematic- 
ally followed up on a somewhat uniform 
plan 2 
J. Coanninea Potuarp, President. 
E. 8. Heywoop, Secretary. 


THEISTIC CONFERENCE AT 
BENARES. 


Tue Theistic Conference first met in 
1889 in Bombay, and with one or two 
exceptions has since met annually at the 
same time as the Indian National Congress. 
Last year under the energetic secretary- 
ship of Mr. V. R. Shinde, B.A., the Con- 
ference showed more life than ever, and 
the annual meeting held at Benares on 
the last days of the year was a great suc- 
cess. There is, as yet, no branch of the 
Brahmo Samaj at Benares, but represent- 
atives came together from all parts of 
India, and were able to spend the week 
all together, in common quarters. This 
was of great service in the opportunity 
it afforded for intimate fellowship between 
workers from widely separated provinces. 

Pundit Sivanath Sastri, of Calcutta, 
was elected President, and on December 
30 delivered a remarkable address, the first 
part of which we shall publish next week. 
On the morning of that same day Mr. 
Promotholal Sen conducted a devo- 
tional service, and preached an English 
sermon, in which he made an earnest plea 
for a truer spirit of devotion. 

At the opening of the Conference proper, 
after prayer, the President moved the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
solemnly, the whole assembly standing in 
silence :— 

‘* That this Conference of Theists from 
all parts of India records its deep sense of 
sorrow at the departure from this world 
of the Venerable Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore who infused new life into the 
Brahmo Samaj at a most critical period 
of its existence, and who by the deep 
spirituality of his nature and his devoted 
labour in its cause has laid all Brahmos 
under a deep debt of lasting gratitude ; 
and of the Rev. Bhai Pratapchandra 
Mozoomdar who by his life-long devotion 
to the cause of Theism, whose banner he 
carried all round the world, by the purity 
and independence of his character, by the 
charming poetry of his devotions, and by 
his interpretation of the East to the West 
and of the West to the East has rendered 
inestimable service to the Brahmo Samaj.”’ 

It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the Conference should be held at Calcutta, 
and the Committee was appointed with our 
friends Promotholal Sen and Hemchandra 
Sarkar as secretaries. Mr. Shinde remains 
a member of the Committee. He was 
requested to undertake the Editorship of 
a Theistic Directory. 


THE two lectures on “The Church in 
France,’’ delivered by Mr. J. E. C. Bodley 
at the Royal Institution, are appearing in 
fullin the Guardian. The first lecture isin 
the issues of Jan. 31 and Feb. 7, and the 
second is to follow. 

Two more names we may add to the 
list in our note of last week of Uni- 
tarians in the new House of Commons :— 
C; P; Allen (Gloucester, Stroud), and R. 
Pearce (Staffs., Leek). 


THE FAMILY CARE OF THE INSANE 
POOR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In two previous articles the family care 
system of the imsane, as practised on the 
Continent and in Scotland, was briefly 
described, and what may be regarded as 
severe strictures were passed upon this 
country for slowness to adopt methods 
which have proved so beneficial. But, 
it might be urged, the family care of 
the insane poor has been established in 
England and Wales for some fifteen years, 
and there are now more- than 5,000 (five 
thousand) lunatics under this system,’ 
recognised by the authorities. This is 
quite true. The Lunacy Act of 1890 was 
a step in the direction of family care for 
the insane poor. Unfortunately, instead 
of a whole-hearted, intelligent adoption 
of the system after a careful study of 
Continental and Scottish methods, it is 
but a make-shift provision in which all the 
possible evils of family care are exag- 
gerated, and its merits minimised. The 
eens of the Act prove this, and 

its shocking results, results which were 
only to be expected, have been exposed in 
an exceedingly able report drawn up by 
the Special Commissioner of the British 
Medical Journal, a report which, supple- 
mented by some more information with 
which the Commissioner has been good 
enough to furnish me, is the foundation of 
this article. 

It will be obvious even to the most 
superficial observer that the two things 
capable of wrecking the family care system 
are insufficient inspection and unsuita- 
bility of homes. *% 

The inspection which the tailors of the 
Lunacy Act of 1890 deemed sufficient for 
a pauper lunatic consigned to the custody of 
a relative or friend is a quarterly visit from 
the Medical Officer of the Union or district. 
And this inspection, it should be added, 
is only in force while the relative or friend 
is in receipt of an allowance for the main- 
tenance of the lunatic. This allowance 
may consist of medical relief alone, or a 
monetary grant of from ls. 6d. to 7s. 3d. 
a week. In either case it is insufficient 
for the purpose, but this pittance, whether 
medical relief or cash payment, is the only 
hold which the authorities have upon a luna- 
tic within their jurisdiction. Aslongas that 
pittance is applied for, the Medical Officer 
visits the patient once a quarter, and within 
three days of his visit is bound to furnish 
a report to the Visiting Committee as to 
whether the patient is properly taken 
care of, and may properly remain out of 
the asylum. 

Medical officers are usually busy men, 
and one can imagine what a hurried per- 
formance this quarterly visit usually is; 
and yet it is the only check upon the 
abuses which are likely to result in the care 
of the insane poor when their guardians are 
utterly inefficient and the accommoda- 
tion as untidy, dirty, and wretched as it too 
often is. 

The Commissioner, after a careful exam- 
ination, found 50 per cent. of the homes 
clean and comfortable, 13 per cent. dirty, 
and 37 per cent. either very dirty, untidy, 
and wretched, or appallingly filthy and 
abjectly poverty stricken. Overcrowding, 
meaning by that three or more sleeping in 
one room, occurred in 50 per cent. of the 
eases examined. Adult or adolescent 
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patients, generally imbecile young men or 
women, frequently slept in the same rooms, 
and occasionally in the same beds as adult 
members of the family, of opposite sex, 
brother and sister, mother and son, father 
and daughters having sometimes the same 
bed. It is not necessary, it would indeed 
be too horrible, to instance some of the 
ascertained results of this promiscuity. 
And what of the guardians to whom is 
entrusted the care of these helpless beings ? 

In 51 per cent. of the cases examined 
they could be called good, in 14 per cent. 
doubtful, in 35 per cent. manifestly bad. 
Considering the want of care in their 
selection, and the utterly insufficient 
remuneration, it is a tribute to the goodness 
of human nature that 51 per cent. of the 
guardians can be called good. The fate 
of the imbecile patients in the hands of the 
35 per cent. ‘‘ manifestly bad’’ guardians 
is not pleasant to imagine. Sometimes 
this manifest badness is due to the fact 
that the guardian, usually a relative, is 
tainted by the disease from which the 
patient is suffering, and we have the 
insane taking care of the insane. 

It requires no special knowledge to 
affirm that a system through which such 
results are possible is a disgrace to a nation 
which claims to be civilised. A reform 
is urgently needed, and the lines upon 
which it should proceed are clearly indi- 
cated in the able report from which I 
have quoted. These pauper lunatics should 
be included in the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, with periodic 
visitation. There should also be’ more 
frequent visitation by medical and lay 
officials, and last, but by no means least, 
a much more careful selection of both 
cases and guardians, and adequate remu- 
neration of the latter. 

Such reforms would at least cleanse our 
faulty family care system of its grossest 
abuses, but reform ought not to stay at 
that. The whole treatment of our insane 
populatiop, not limited to the poor, 
urgently requires to be brought up to the 
standard attained by other civilised na- 
tions. What Dr. Bucknill, writing a 
quarter of a century ago, called ‘‘ that 
stereotyped prejudice that a lunatic is a 
lunatic, and an asylum the best place 
for him,’’* requires to be broken up. 
The vast experience gained by such men 
as the late Sir John Sibbald, whose splendid 
work in Scotland was alluded to in my last 
article, ought to be utilised. 

With Dr. Bucknill we must still ask, 
** How much longer can the authorities 
uphold the wooden system of treating 
all lunatics alike? How long will the 
manufacture of ‘ asylum-made lunatics ’ 
be permitted to continue for the support 
of a remunerative business ? How long 
will morbidly sensitive minds be subjected 
without dire necessity to trials which even 
the strongest cannot endure without 
danger and disaster?’’ How long ? 
Until a chaos of blunder and brutality is 
forced to yield to an order scientific 
and humane. 
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Wuat I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think.—Emerson: 


* «The Care of the Insane, and their Legal 
Control.” By John Charles Bucknill, M.D.Lond., 
F.R.S., &e, 
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VEXATIONS. 
VEXATIONS are the little foxes of irrita- 


tion that spoil the vine of life, that strip it 


of some of its fruit, of much of its comeli- 
ness. Vexations do not quite reach to the 
dignity of worries, which are often of con- 
siderable bulk and long duration; they 
have rather the qualities of pettiness and 
brevity. There are preventable vexations 
and unpreventable vexations. So far as 
they arise from without and are not pro- 
voked by ourselves, they are unpreventable. 
Live as blamelessly as we will, we cannot 
entirely keep people from doing vexatious 
things. We may start the day with the 
sincerest intentions of maintaining our 
affability and equanimity, but we shall 
rarely go far without meeting something 
to vex us. In the merchant’s office it may 
be a letter expressing the annoyance of a 
customer at the manner in which an order 
has been executed or delayed—thanks to 
the negligence of some subordinate; in 
the home it may be some accident of 
domestic management; in the student’s 
sanctum it may be some discordant street 
sound or other unwelcome interruption ; 
in the public man’s life it may be some 
foolish challenge or contradiction ; but, 
whatever it is, it is small, yet, like a gnat, 
stinging, and leaving irritation behind. 
Vexations such as these we cannct prevent, 
but we can to a great extent prevent their 
marring our happiness or our work. Days 
there are, we know full well, when, because 
of some unusual buoyancy of spirits, or 
some much stronger counter-irritant, or— 
what is better—some new kindled en- 
thusiasm or sense of purpose, these causes 
of vexation operate upon us in vain; we 
are vexation-proof. If we cannot prevent 
the coming of vexations, we can prevent 
their taking us by surprise; to expect them 
is half the conquest of them. 

Preventable vexations spring chiefly 
from within. We say something inane 
when we should say something sensible, or 
flippant when we should say something 
serious, or serious when we should pass the 
incident off in banter; we do something 
haltingly when we ought to be firm, or 
harshly when we ought to be clement; 
and there is no end to the little causes of 
these little vexations. So far as they are 
the censure of our shallower by our deeper 
selves, they are valuable correctives. As 
our self-knowledge increases all such vexa- 
tions should diminish ; for we must either 
remove the causes of self-reproach or lose 
self-respect. It is no less our duty to 
fortify ourselves with a philosophy cf life 
than it is to fortify ourselves with a 
Christian spirit. Our weak words and 
works are the consequence of want of 
vigilance, of self-possession, of steady 
intellectual discipline and moral purpose. 
Many of our annoyances and irritaticns are 
a result of the chaotic and unavailable 
condition of our intellectual and moral 
resources. The storekeeper whose stock is 
in confusion cannot bring forth for his 
clients things new and old, and in an emer- 
gency is as ill-off as though his store were 
empty. We possess what we can com- 
mand at will. To become aware in 
moments of exigency that we have, lurk- 
ing in remote recesses of the mind, vast 
stores of information, unlabelled and un- 
available—fruits of debilitated will and 
irregular self-discipline—this is vanity and 


‘sparks fly upwards.’’ 


meeting of the 
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vexation of spirit. Then it is that we 
appreciate how much better than an ac- 
quaintance with many things is an intimate 
knowledge cf a few things. 

Then, again, vexations are real and 
imaginary. Jolm Oliver Hcbbes tells of a 
recluse who had carved over his library 
hearth, ‘‘ I am an old man now. I have 
had lots of trouble, most of which never 
happened.’’ Most of our vexations never 
happen, or at least their supposed causes 
do not. The people who ‘‘ cut’ us in the 
street, their heads disdainfully thrown 
aloft, so far from ‘‘ cutting,’’ never saw 
us; so far from thinking cf their own 
superiority were thinking of nothing at 
all—their heads were as full of emptiness 
as ours of nonsense. The invitation with- 
held because we were not gcod enough for 
their society was really withheld out of con- 
sideration for our crowded engagements. 
Oh, we are mighty elchemists in the manu- 
facture of slights. We take them from the 
base metal of our vanity, throw them into 
the crucible of our pride, heat them on the 
fire cf cur passions, and treasure them in 
the cabinet of our self-importance. ‘‘ Mest 
of our troubles never happen.’’ Ah, 
Heaven, against which we rail,is kinder to 
us than we are to ourselves. 


‘“ Cowards die many times before their 
deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but 


Life is a sweet stream, but we do so despise 
its sweet monoteny, we must fain drop 
into it some bitter leaves for variety. The 
sun is full overhead, but we insist it casts 
shadows. ‘‘ Man is born to trouble as the 
Nay, but they will. 
not fly upwards if you do not blow the fire. : 
The flying sparks exhaust the fire. To 
keep it candescent without exhausting it, 
tnis is your task. Be warmed; be 
cheered ; hold your hands to the glowing 
embers ; look into the fire pictures ; draw 
your friends around the same glad glow, 
and—leave the bellows to the hirelings. 

But vexations will come? True. Yet 
need they find nothing in us? Our lives, : 
with a little higher pitch, may be exalted. 
above petty irritations. We must keep the 
fences of our hearts against the little 
vexations, or the greater evils of anxiety, 
worry, and despair will find away in. We 
need the Divine spirit of the Master that 
we may see life steadily and see it whole. 
Given that spirit in sufficient measure, 
against vexations we shall be invulnerable. 
They will glance aside from us as darts 
from the person of Balder. ‘‘ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee.’’ 

ALFRED THOMPSON. 


THe four congregations of Mottram, 
Stalybridge, Mossley, and Ashton are hold- 
ing a united ‘‘ Three Days’ Unitarian 
Missions ” at each, place in turn on the 
four successive Saturday to Mondays of 
the month. A devotional service, tea- 
meeting, and public meeting on the Satut- 
day is to be followed by three special 
services on the Sunday and a lantern lec- 
ture on Monday evening. In connection 
with the mission at Mossley the annual 

East Cheshire Christian 
be held on Saturday, 


Union will 


February 17. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
ee 
LIVERPOOL. 

Since the last report of our church 
work in this district, history on a larger 
scale and involving larger issues, has been 
making itself with such vigour as to 
obscure for the time the modest, plodding 
efforts of small religious organisations. A 
new era has begun—an era, we hope and 
believe, of progress, reform, and enlighten- 
ment. A great wave of intellectual activity 
and inquiry as to social and political pro- 
blems has swept over the land, and it 
seems impossible that it should confine 
itself to those departments of life. The 
profound revolt of the religious conscience 
against partisan legislation, the loud demand 
for religious equality and justice, the 
discounting of priestly assumptions, all 
tend to open the way for clearer thinking 
on those matters for which the churches 
stand; and it is quite possible that 
in the hurly-burly old prejudices may be 
trampled under foot, and a fair chance 
be given for the logic of modern 
thought to win consideration. What has 
happened in the political world may 
happen in the theological realm, and 
principles may overcome policies. If such 
were to come true, have we, we of the 
freest churches, the faith and the enthu- 
siasm to claim our rightful inheritance ? 

“© We,” ‘‘Our.’”’ What wicked words 
are these, if we are to believe our respected 
Manchester Mentor! (Blessed is he who 
does not understand the allusion !) 

Yet I use them unabashed, unashamed ! 
For what else do churches stand if not 
for the union, the fraternity of fellow- 
believers, bound together not by creeds 
but by a common need, a common pur- 
pose ¢ 

‘* We’ is the true Christian symbol: 
‘our ’’ churches are the outward symbo! of 
our brotherhood. Let us then honour 
them, love them, work for them, pray for 
them, sacrifice for them as the expression 
of our faith in God and man, in ‘‘ Our 
Father,’’ and ‘‘ our brethren.”’ 

No great events have occurred in this 
group of churches of late, but they have 
not been asleep. There is a healthy con- 
tinuance in well doing, which is better 
than spasms of energy followed too often by 
reaction. What we may call the ‘‘ mother” 
churches claim the first word, for on their 
vitality much of the general health 
depends. 

As far as can be seen by an outsider, 
the Ullet-road *‘ Cathedral’’ was never in 
better plight. I understand that all but 
a few odd sittings are let, new families are 
attaching themselves (three in January‘), 
attendances are very satisfactory, the 
many societies and institutions are in full 
life and vigour, while an indescribably 
inspiring and helpful spirit of sociability 
and warmth makes every corner of the 
noble building feel homelike. The 
minister and his true helpmate pervade 
the entire organism with such genial 
friendliness that the old and too often 
true accusation of the chilliness of Unit- 
arianism seems a ludicrous libel. 

While Hope street Church must for a 
long while yet feel and lament the loss of 
its late honoured leader, it has in his suc- 
cassor an energetic and talented preacher 


and worker. On all hands one hears of the 
ability and interest of his evening lectures ; 
and he has attracted large and intelligent 
congregations by his clear and frank 
dealings with difficult problems. The 
Social Problem Circle has been of edu- 
cational value to many, and_ things 
generally are dog well. A large and 
popular Band of Hope retains its hold 
on a wide range of young people, and 
many other useful works are done in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner. 

One event of wider than merely local 
interest in this church must, however, 
be briefly recorded, viz., the erection 
and inauguration of a beautiful memorial 
of the ministry and work of the late 
Dr. Martineau. To the many who 
gathered at the opening ceremony, the 
reunion of old friends, the noble address 
of Professor Carpenter, and the memories 
which it recalled, combined to make an 
impression which will not soon fade 
away. 

The smaller congregations, such as the 
Ancient Chapel and Gateacre, lead useful 
but uneventful lives, a note which also 
applies to Southport. 

At Birkenhead, the last of the debt 
on the beautiful new church having 
been wiped off, plans are being laid for 
some definite work amongst the poor, 
on the lines of our Domestic Missions, 
with the notable difference that the 
work will be done by the members of 
the congregation, and not by a paid 
missionary; thus finding a field for the 
young life of the church to expand in. 
This can, however, hardly commence till 
summer is over. 

Coming now to our missionary side, 
the first and most important item is 
the bold and successful effort cf the 
Liscard church to attain its independence. 
A generously supperted three-days’ bazaar 
resulted in such a profit that the church 
has relinquished the grant-in-aid hitherto 
given by the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, and stands on its own feet 
entirely. We all rejoice with its minister 
and members, and feel sure that the result 
w.ll be a new spirit of zeal and progress. 

The Bootle Free Church, situated in an 
entirely different centre, and with a dif- 
ferent population around it, can hardly 
hope to achieve independence as yet, 
though the nucleus of an Independence 
Fund was set aside after the last sale of 
work. Apart from this a good work is 
going on. A membership of nearly 150, 
a fair morning and good evening congre- 
gations, high-class preaching, and many 
useful organisations, well justify its exist- 
ence and such aid as is given to main- 
tain it. 

The more recent eficrts at extension 
have not been as satisfactory as we 
could wish. At Garston, with a com- 
fortable galvanised iron chapel to shelter 
them, a small number of earnest and 
zealous believers do all they can to deserve 
success; but, in the absence of a settled 
minister, depending on constantly chang- 
ing supplies,and with the usual intolerance 
or apathy of the surrounding population 
against them, no steady growth seems 
probable. But it is the clear duty of the 
prosperous churches to give help wherever 
a few. really earnest souls are gathered 


forworship; and there is no talk of giving 


in. At Widnes, however, a similar small 
group had to be disbanded owing to 
changes in the train service rendering it 
almost impossible to give preaching help. 
The chapel has been sold. and we must 
frankly own to a failure. 

At St. Helens a quietly growing work 
is being done, which promises well. The 
congregation is solidifying, and a good 
spirit prevails. Rev. R. P. Farley is 
identifying himself with the interests of 
the townspeople, and played an active 
part in the late election, coming well out 
on the winning side. While done for ita 
own sake, this work may also tell well on 
his religious propaganda, 

Our Domestic Missions, which, after all, 
are only free churches maintained partly 
or wholly from the outside, continue their 
good work with unabated zeal and suc- 
cess. At Mill-street the grand buildings 
swarm with young and old, and throb 
with life. The great feature is the large 
band of cultured workers from the parent 
churches, who find here an ample field for 
their philanthropic energies. At present 
one topic is on every tongue. The beloved 
and valued missionary, the cheery son of 
Wales, the friend of everybody, is desert- 
ing the noble company of bachelors, and 
will shortly be married, whereat all who 
know and love him rejoice greatly, and 
wish for him and his bride every possible 
happiness. 

At Hamilton-road an equally good work 
goes on, with this difference, that every 
worker is a member of the Mission, drawn 
from the ranks, inspired and led by Mr. 
Haigh, and repaying the light and leading 
received by passing it on to others. This 
Mission is a true spiritual democracy, and 
the energy evolved and expended is 
astounding, Another noteworthy feature 
is that although the members are of the 
same class, and no better off on theaverago 
than those of the other missions, they 
have a zeal for self-help, and raise in one 
way and another a good share of the 
current expenses of the work. A large 
mother’s meeting, gathered by Mrs. 
Haigh, and an exhibition of needlework of 
a very high class, done by working girls, 
are also noteworthy items. 

The Bond-street Mission, after a 

leaderless interval of some months, is 
now again in full swing. The Rev. W. 
Reynolds, the new missionary, has 
already more than doubled its congrega- 
tion, has brought in new scholars to the 
Sunday-school, and is in many ways exer- 
cising a strong influence for good. A 
mothers” meeting of over 120 members is 
a marked feature here, a small number of 
ladies from the mother churches taking 
turns in conducting it. 
Great interest is being aroused just now 
by the course of lectures by Professor 
Carpenter, the second of which was given 
last week to a large assembly of thought- 
ful hearers. These scholarly, impartial, 
and unsectarian addresses, throbbing as 
they do with an intense moral and re- 
ligious earnestness, cannot but exercise a 
deep influence on all who listen to them. 

The only definitely new item to record is 
a modest effort just begun in West Kirby, 
on the estuary of the Dee, where a number 
of former members of our various churches 
have settled; It has long been felt that 
an attempt should be made to draw these 
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together for worship under conditions 
which would not offend their convictions, 
and at last the way seems open. Four 
morning services have been held in a hired 
rcom, and although the numbers so far 
have been small, the movement 1s heartily 
welcomed and several warm adherents can 
be counted on. The great difficulty is to 
get at those who ought naturally to be 
attracted, Handbills, placards, and ad- 
vertisement allseem to fail. Nobody 
reads such things. Hach week somebody 
turns up who has only accidentally heard 
of us. In time, however, it is hoped that 
a fair number can be reached, and, mean- 
while, even the day of small things has its 
reward. 
H. W. Hawkes. 


REWS PROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

oes 


Ashton-under-Lyne.— The initial step in 
the actual bnilding of the new church was taken 
on Saturday, January 27th, when, in the 
presence of a large gathering of members and 
friends, Mr, §. Moss (the newly-elected Warden) 
“turned the first sod.’’ The little ceremony 
was accompanied by a brief devotional service, 
conducted by the minister (Rev. H. Kelsey 
White), in the course of which Mr. S. Smethurst 
gave a short account of the history of the move- 
ment from_its inanguration (under Rey. W.. C. 
Hall) eight years ago. He then, in the name of 
the congregation, invited the Warden to turn 
the sod. <A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Moss, on the motion of Mr. W. Belfield 
(Treasurer), seconded by Mr. Mr. J. Whitehead 
(who spoke on benalf of the Suaday School), 
Aiter tea, the evening was devoted to music, 
gamés, and social imtercourse, and the utmost 
heartiness characterised the proceedings through- 
out. About 150 were present. The stone-laying 
ceremony is expected to take place early in 
March. The church is to cost £3,000 of which 
£2,000 are already in hand. 

Belfast: Mountpottinger.— The New 
Year tea and prize distribution to the Sunday- 
school scholars took place on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary Ist, the Rev. J. Worthington presiding 
over a large assemblage. The building of the new 
schoolroom is to be almost immediately begun. 

Brighton.—The lecture hall was filled last 
Monday evening for a lecture by Mr. Aylmer 
Maude on “The Crisis in Russia.” A very 
lucid and interesting account of the present 
position of affaizs ia Russia was followed by 
answers. toa number of questions from members 
of the audience, which further showed Mr. 
Aylmer Maude’s intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Rev. Priestley Prime presided. 

Bury.—Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy has given 
500 medals to the members of the Bank-street 
Unitarian Sunday-school in commemoration of 
the ceatenary of the school. 

Cullompton. — What this congregaticn is 
hoping to accomplish may be scen irom their 
advertisement in another column, 

Dover (Welcome Meeting).—On Wednes- 
day, January 31, a meeting was held in the 
Adrian-street Church to welcome the Rev. C. A. 
Ginever as minister, The proceedings com- 
menced with a tea, to which some seventy 
persons sat down, including Ensign Wright, of 
the Salvation Army, and the Rey. F. P. Basden, 
Congregational minister. After tea the com- 
pany assembied in the church, which was quickly 
filled with a larger congregation than has 
gathered in it since the Provincial Assembly 
met at Dover. Mr. G. W. Chitty presided, and 
after the Rev. J. H. Smith, of Deal, had offered 
prayer, he expressed his pleasure at seeing the 
ministerial friends from other towns present. 
He hoped that the young people might*grow up 
under Mr. Ginever’s leadership, so that in after 
years they might be able to say, with George Jacob 
Holyoake, how much they owed to Unitarianism: 
They would welcome Mrs. Ginever very warmly 
as coming from a land bound to England for 
many years by ties of close sympathy. After 
the choir Nad sung “Shepherd of Souls,” the 
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Rev. T. E. M. Edwards said he probably knew 
more of Mr. Ginever than any other person pre- 
sent, and he must congratulate the church on 
its choice. He would venture to prophesy that 
Mr. Ginever’s ministry would be productive of 
much good. Mr. Edward Chitty, on behalf of 
the congregation, offered Mr. Cinever a very 
hearty welcome. The Rey, 8. Burrows, Mr. 
Giuever’s predecessor, and the Rev. Gardner 
Preston, of Hastings, having joined in the wel- 
come, the Rev. C. A. Ginever thanked his 
friends for ali they had said. The invitation to 
Dover had come as asurprise tohim., He felt sure 
of the hearty co-operation of the members of 
the church; there were somany who were only 
waiting to get to work. Already they were 
going to build a new Sunday-school. He hoped 
shorily to have a home in Dover; it would be 
open to all, and they would find him always 
ready to help in any way he could. He had 
come to Dover primarily as a fellow-worker. 
The. Church should be a body of workers. He 
prayed that God’s blessing might rest on all 
their work. It is hoped that the proposed new 
Sunday-school will be built and eyuipped by the 
autumn. 

London: Stepney Green.—The year began 
with an encouraging accession of scholars to the 
Sunday-school. The annual prize distribution 
took place on a recent Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart, of Unity Church, Islington, 
kindly presiding. At the morning service the 
younger children sang an anthem very credit- 
ably. At the social meeting on 1st inst., which 
was well attended, Miss Miranda Hill, assisted 
by Miss Florence Hill, gave a most interesting 
lantern lecture describing their recent tour in 
Italy. 

Preston.—Professor Carpenter delivered his 
second lecture on “The Gospels and how to 
read them” in the Lower Crush Room last 
Tuesday evening. The room was again crowded 
with a much Jarger proportion of men. The 
lectures have created a great excitement in the 
town. ; 

Seven Kings, Wford.—The special services 
inaugurated by the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties, ab the 
Central Hall, have met with a fair amount of 
success. Some Unitarians living in the neigh- 
bourhood have welcomed the movemeut, while 
several strangers have been attracted by the 
message of our Liberal Religious Faith. The 
present series will be concluded on Sunday 
next, when the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie will 
deliver the address. Arrangements have been 
made to continue the services for three months, 
the local friends undertaking to bear the expense 
of hiring the hall. A good deal of enthusiasm 
has been created, and it is hoped that a living 
and vigorous church will be established in the 
district. A social meeting is to be held on 
Friday, the 9th inst., presided over by the Rey. 
T. E. M. Edwards, who has organised the ser- 
vices and exercised general supervision. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel. — The new 
liturgy, prepared with great pains and at no 
little expense, was brought into use last month, 
and is giving much satisfaction. ‘The book is 
called “ Services for Divine Worship,”’ and con- 
tains ten orders of worship suitable for any 
Sunday, four services for special occasions, and 
some additional prayers and thanksgivings. It 
is based. on the revision of the ‘‘ Seven Services 
for Public Worship,” kindly permitted by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
includes many prayers from “Common Prayer 
for Christian Worship’’ (the book previously in 
use), and also the latest revision of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Ninth and Tenth Services. Professor 
Carpenter is giving his series of lectures on 
“The Christ of the Creeds and of Experience,” 
at Sheffield, in the Channing Hall, connected 
with Upper Chapel. The first was delivered on 
Thursday, 25th ult., when there was an audience 
of over 150 persons, all of whom seemed ap- 
preciative and deeply interested. At the second 
lecture on Ist inst. a still larger audience assem- 
bled ; and it is evident that the interest is likely 
to be sustained throughout the course. Rather 
more than half the audience consists of ministers 
and members of ourown congregations in the dis- 
trict; the rest are strangers. A few ministers 
of other denominations have attended. Much 
interest has beea aroused in theological matters 
in Sheffield in consequence of the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission, and our churches are bene- 
fitting in attendance and membership from the 
reaction against the extr mo doctrines therein 
advocated, ; : 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, February 11. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurnN, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckER, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frrxrston. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A., and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, “St. Francis.” 

flampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, and 7, Rey. E. 
SavELu Hicks, M.A., “George Fox.”’ 

fslington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
E. Savert Hicks, M.A., and 7, Rev. H. 
Rawtirnes, M.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rey. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHarLuEs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, Lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pack Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Coorrr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

S. 8. Brerreiti, M.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, -I1 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Centra! Hal!,6.30,Rev. W.CopeLanD 
Bowie, “The Church we Belong to.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 
B.A. 


11.15 


Stratford, Unitarian Church, I1 and 6.30, Mr. 
E. Witkrs Sire. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East: 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. i 
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Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowxtu. 

Buackeoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrr McGnEz. 

BuackpooLt, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootiu, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. Mortey Mitts. 

Bovurnemoutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 
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Le, N 
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C.& Bs “Art Meta” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


be obtained. Ad iress of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerrepig Jonrs, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prrestiuey Prim. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GrorGe STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 

CamBRipgE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. R. Brrxs, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MarTEn. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaarLzs 
Hararove, M.A. 

Lgrcrster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrs. 

Lrvrervoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotttns Openrs,. B.A. 

Marpstons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, 
SroprorpD A. Brooxkr, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrTrweELut Briyns. 

Snvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, ll, Rev. F. TraspaLE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. H. Dawtrey, 
B.A., and 6,30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 


Rey. 


SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. W. Acar. 

SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Dera EvVAyNs. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Brount Mor. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 


——$—<>-__— 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. } 
H. Vanoz, B.D. 


eH 
WALES. 
ABERYStTWitH, New Market Hail, 11. 


Mr. 


a 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrorrTa. 


NUT CAKES. 622% 


Something new and good. ]; 
They are ideal for({ ds 
afterncon Teas, : 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 


Hazel Nut 6d, each. 
Cocoanut... 6d, each, 
Postage 3d. cach extra. ib od 


FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 
2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. : 


DEATH. 
Grra.— On February 6th, at the Cataract 
Hotel, Assouan, Walter Greg, of Lee 
Hall, Prestbury, and 56, Brown-street, 
Wanchester, solicitor, second son of the 
= Samuel Greg, of The Mount, Bolling: 

on, 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


6 


HE DAUGHTER of a UNITARIAN 
MINISTER (35), experienced in the 
work (and who isalso an accomplished needle- 
woman), would be glad to accept a position 
in which she would be expected to take entire 
charge of an infant from the month, or of a 
child from one to three years old. Salary not 
so much an object as comfortable and refined 
surroundings —‘‘C.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


COMES ION to LADY requiring 

useful assistance, housekeeping, i needle- 
work. Canattend invalid. Five and a half 
years present situation. — Miss QUINTIN, 
16, Southwood-road, Liverpoo). 


ADY - HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION. — Engagement wanted by 
Lady. First-class references.—F. M. D., c/o 
Miss HorripGe, 4, Campden Mansions, The 
Mall, Kensington, W. 


ANTED by Young Lady, Situation 

as COMPANION or SECRETARY, 

Would not object to travel. Experienced ; 

musical. — Address M., Inquirer Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED immediately, a LADY to 

HELP with boy of four years and baby 
of twelve months. Narse kept.—Apply by 
letter to B., 28, Victoria-road, Penarth, 
Glamorgan. 


Wee by Young Lady, situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS to 
Young Children. Experienced. Usual subjects. 
First-class references.—C. Kine, 3, Hewitt’s- 
villas, Aylsham-road, Norwich. 


ISSIONER required, Leicester 

Domestic Mission, Great Meeting, Bond- 
street. Information as to duties supplied by 
the Secretary.—Appiy by letter, giving quali- 
fications and salary, C. Kempson, Secretary, 
Corporation Buildings, Leicester. 


ENTLEWOMAN desires engage- 

ment as LADY’S COMPANION. Cheer- 
ful. Domesticated. Good needlewoman. Fond 
of children. Excellent references. Salary.— 
“«¥.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LADY seeks re-engagement as 
HOUSEKHBHEPER to Gentleman.— 
“H.,” ENQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ADY requires situation as. LADY 
HELP in family. Domesticated. Experi- 
enced. Fond of children. Good references.— 
H. M., Inquiryr Office, 3, Ussex-street, Strand. 


Schools, etc, 


—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HieHaatE, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian TavpotT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
v BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WraiTH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Musie and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 


‘for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 


PRINCIPAL m Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


Board and Residence. 


range 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff_—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; mecsi comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. PoTrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DawtisuH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 
moorland air. Home comforts and genial 
companionship. Fast through trains.—Pro- 


spectus from Proprietor. : 


— 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. — 
LADY prepared to take two Paying 
Guests (convalescent ?), or Nurse and child, or 
two children until May. Quiet house near sea. 
—Further particulars apply H. G., Gahan, 
Cliftonville Library, Margate. 


Wee — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INquirER Office, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLCOMSBURY SQUARE, 
in LD IST El CS ET. : 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hote! has passenger Lift; Hilectrie 
sightin ali Rooms; Bathroomson every Fieor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking und Billiard Booms : All Floors 
Vireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials cn application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrarr,” LONDON’ 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PERMANENT CARE OF THE FEEBLE-HINDED. 


In response to the appeal published in the 
INQUIRER of December 16th, 1905, the fol- 
lowing donations have been received, aud are 
acknowledged with sincere thanks : - 


&. 8, de 

Miss Anna Sharps ... ace Fete ed NO SG) et) 
Mrs. (?) B. Gaskell... oe s 1s OEA() 
Miss Booth ... nan aes See Oo Ok @ 
Miss L. S. Leigh ... see Pe OOs O00 
Rev. Ambrose Bennett... oe Tr 0" 
Mrs. Thornely one ii Se eere 
Miss Gandar ... ae art en 5 RO ete) 
Miss. Fanny Short (donation) wt 3°0: 0 
Do. do. (increased sub.) Pri oH 
Mrs. BE. T. Crook Sas on PA) 
Total... as ae £66 14 0 


Mary Denny, 


13, Clarence-road, Lon. See. 


Withington, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SOR, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Rdelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management cf 
voperty in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probata, &e. 
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Price ONE SHILLING. 


TWO SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Home Prayers.’’ 


BY 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 3 


9, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHEAPER EDITION. | 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE 


SELECTED BY 
ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 


Thirteenth Hdition. 


LONDON: METHUEN & CO., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDERBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


Y the kindness of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, a course of | 
FOUR LECTURES on‘‘The Old Testament | 
Prophets and the Problems of Social 
Life, Then and Now,”’’ will be given by the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., in the MemMortaL 
Hay, ALBERT SQuARE, MANCHESTER, as 
follows :—Thursday Next, February 15, at 8 
o'clock: I. “The Biblical Literature and | 
Present Conditions.” Thursday, February 22: | 
II. “Origins and History of Old Testament 
| 


Prophecy.” Thursday, March 1: IIT. “Passing 
and Permanent Elements in the Prophetic | 
Literature.” Thursday, March 8: IV, “ Prac- | 
tical Considerations.’ Admissicn Free to all. | 
T. FLrercHer Ropinson, 
NEANDER ANDERTON, 


66, Moorfield Road, Pendleton. 
ROSSLYN HILL CHAPEL, 


HAMPSTEAD. 


AN ORGAN RECITAL 


t Hon. Sees. 


CULLOMPTON, DEVON. 


With the aid of a Bazaar and Donations 
from friends, various Repairs and Improve- 
| ments have recently been effected at Pound- 
square Chapel; and an Organ has also 
been provided. The total outlay has been 
| £131 28, 2d. 
| A sum of £163 17s. has been raised, in- 
cluding £20 granted for Chapel Repairs by the 
| British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
| Of this amount £32 14s, 10d. thus remains in 
| hand. 

In addition to the provision of better chapel 
ventilation, it is desired to convert some 
adjoining chapel property into a_ Dwelling 
House, at an estimated cost of £67 10s., with 
| a view to an increase in the small permanent 
income, 

The Minister and Congregation venture to 
appeal to their friends to assist in raising a 
further amount of at least £40. 

Donations, forwarded to the Rev. JEFFERY 
WoRTUHINGTON, Treasurer to the Special 
Improvements Fund (Chudleigh Cottage, 


| Cullompton), will be gratefully acknowledged. 


HALE CHAPEL. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Saturday, February 17th, 1906, 


Lt 3.0 pam. 

Unveiling of Memorial Window 

to Mrs. James Worthington by 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE. 


Address by 


| Rev. J. EDWIN ODGERS, M.A., D.D. 


London Sunday School Society 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 


| the Society will be held at ESSEX HALL, 


on SATURDAY. the 24th FEBRUARY. 
| Tea and Reception 6.30 to 7, when the chair 
| will be taken by the President, Mr. ALEX. 
| BARNES, 
| R. AsquitH WoopIneG, Hon. Sec. 


WILL BE GIVEN BY | 


MR. S. LIDDLE, | 
On WEDNESDAY, 44th FEBRUARY, at 8.30 p.m. | 


PROGRAMME. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUEin@Gminor ... JS. Bach 
ARTA’. i ae “p Ne Vie Stradella 
MR. CECIL PEARSON. j 
ORGAN SONATA Wo. 5) «» Mendelssohn | 


SOLO: J... “ Hear ye, Israel” « Blendelssohn | 
Miss MARGARET DOBSON. 
ORGAN SOLO “Grand Choeur” : 
SOLO “O God have mercy” (St. Paul) 
MR. CECIL PEARSON. 
PRELUDE to Act III. * Die Meistersinger” 
PRELUDE to Act III. “Lohengrin” 
PRELUDE to Act I. “Lohengrin” 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 
AUCMENTATION OF MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and Friends will be held at DR. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C., at 12.30 p.m.. on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 14th of FEBRUARY, 1906, to | 
receive the Report and Accounts, elect Six 
Managers, appoint Officers, and transact other 
business, 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
The Hill, Stourbridge, 
FRANK Preston, London, 


Guilmant 
Mendelssohn 


POSS OL eS he 


Wagner. 


| Hon. Secs. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


1g 


Assets, £162,000. 
g DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawagnos, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manx H. Jupas, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss Crom GraDweit. | ALEXANDER W. Law- 


F. H. A, Hanrpoastre, RENOE. 
F.S.1L. Miss ORME, 


Srepaen SEawaRD TAYLER. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, p 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 yoars. | 15 yoars. | 18 years. | 21 years 
Lodyt 018 41 015 6 014 2 { 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
ohhse houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
Tee, 


H. W. HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem). 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER. 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
nsisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” wee 


Principal :— 
Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
. SESSION 1906—1907. 


CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are 
requested to FORWARD their APPLICA- 
TIONS and TESTIMONIALS without delay 
to the Secretaries. 

The TRUSTEES OFFER for COMPETI- 
TION EXTERNAL EXHIBITIONS, open 
to Students for the Ministry, tenable for the 
ordinary undergraduate period at any approved 
British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also OFFER EXHIBITIONS 
tenable at the College, for students for the 
Ministry. 


The DR. DANIEL JONES TRUSTEES 
OFFER to MINISTERS who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and 
desire to devote a year to further study, ON 
or TWO BURSARIES, tenable for one year 
at the College, 

For further particulars apply to 
PRINCIPAL, or to 


A. H. WORTHINGTON, 


the 


1,St. James Square, Manchester. | 
REV. HENRY GoW, Secs. 
3, John Street, Hampstead, | 
London, N.W,, 


‘. NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—_—_—_——_——— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


PER PaGE 
HALF-PAaGE .. 
PER COLUMN... 
IncH In CoLuMN .. : 

Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 
ee 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be eee to KE, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, cia 
London, W.C, The entire remittance shoul 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE National Conference of the members 
and friends of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
Non-subscribing and Kindred Congrega- 
tions, is to hold its ninth triennial meet- 
ung at Oxford in Easter week, from 
Tuesday, April 17, till Friday, April 20. 
It will be seen from the letter of the 
secretary, the Rev. James Harwocd, that 
invitations, together with the programme 
and the committee’s report, have now 
been sent out, and that advantageous 
terms have been granted by the railway 
companies, All applications for tickets, 
and for the securing of rooms through the 
kind help of the local committee, are to 
be addressed to Mr. Harwood, and for the 
latter must reach him not later than 
Thursday, March 15. 


Tue Conference met for the first time 
in 1882, at Liverpool, and there again, on 
the attainment of its majority in 1903. 
The intervening meetings were at Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, London, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Leicester. The Oxford 
programme promises meetings of excep- 
tional interest. On Wednesday morning 
two papers on social subjects will be 
read by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed and 
Mr. Graham Wallas, while in the after- 
noon a discussion on ‘‘The Relation of 
our Ministers and Congregations to Social 
and Political Questions of the Day’’ will 
be opened with a paper by the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, Miss Catherine Gittins being 
the first speaker. Thursday morning is 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1906. 


to be devoted to the ‘‘ Outlook of 
Liberal Religion,’’ with papers by the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks on ‘‘ The Decaying 
Influence of the Professional Theologian” 
the Rev. Dr. Rashdall, on ‘‘ The Present 
Relations between Theology and _ Phil- 
osophy’’; and the Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams, on ‘‘The Liberal Movement in 
the Free Churches.’’ 

On Thursday afternoon the Conference 
Business Meeting will be held, and on 
Friday morning the Rev. Dendy Agate is 
to read a paper on ‘‘ Advisory Com- 
mittees and Ministerial Settlements,’’ 
when the Rev. Joseph Wood will open 
the discussion and move a resolution 
declaring the desirability of having one 
Central Advisory and Settlements Board. 
At noon the Rev. Henry Gow is to give 
an address on ‘‘ The Ideal of a Church.”’ 


Tue Address of the President, Mr. W. 
B. Bowring, will be given on Tuesday 
afternoon, followed by a welcome to 
foreign delegates by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter; and in the evening a service 
will be conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Roper, and the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Joseph Wood. On Thursday evening 
also there will be a service, when the Rey. 
Dr. John Hunter is to be the preacher. 
The meetings of the Conference will be 
in the City Buildings. On Wednesday 
evening there is a conversazione in Man- 
chester College. 


-Tue Dean of Ripon, in a letter in 
Thursday’s Times, urges that the way out 
of the religious difficulty in Elementary 
schools (except for Jews and Roman 
Catholics) ig for the clergy, and those 
who work with them, frankly to accept 
the simple “reading of the Bible with 
explanations suitable to children.” “The 
really distinctive doctrine of the Church 
of England,’’ says Dr. Fremantle, “is 
that the Church is not a sect, but ‘the 
blessed company of all faithful people,’ 
and that its object is not dogmatic teach- 
ing nor ecclesiastical refinements, but a 
complete life of Christian righteousness, 
which can only be lived out through the 
nation and the organs of the national life. 
The effort to bring in dogmatic teaching 
would frustrate this, its main purpese. I 
am convinced that the simple teaching cf 
Scripture though derided as unsubstantial, 
and even as a ‘new religion,’ is precisely 
that which is best suited for the forma- 
tion of character, especially for children, 
but also for the mass of men.’” 


On the other hand, the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, in an 


nANirer, 


A Fournal of Hiberal Religious Thought and Hite. 
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article on “ The Education Problem’’ in 
Wednesday’s Nottingham Daily Express, 
strongly argues against ‘‘ Undenomina- 
tionalism ’’ in the schools, and appeals to 
Nonconformists to be true to their funda- 
mental principles. ‘‘ The simple truth is,” 
he says, ‘that Bible teaching when reduced 
into a kind of theological G.C.M. of all 
the sects must, unless it has been watered 
down into a nullity, constitute a theo- 
logical test for many teachers. Among 
the most earnest and able of these are 
Agnostics, who cannot as an expression of 
their own devotional life repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Beatitudes, or even the hymn 
selected by the district communis sensus. 
Are we going by this test to ruin their 
career or deprive national education of 
their service, or offer to them State bribes 
to dishonesty? I for my part would 
prefer an honest morality in the schools to 
a perfunctory or dishonest repetition 
of prayers and verses. I regard unde- 
nominationalism as the least satisfactory 
of all the suggested solutions. The con- 
current endowment of all the sects is a 
far preferable system, though I disapprove 
of this also. I think there is no satis- 
factory solution except a purely secular 
one. To this it seems to me Noncon- 
formists are by their professions and 
principles committed.” 

THE members of the London County 
Council can rarely have spent a busier or 
a more useful week than that which was 
signalised by their recent visit to Paris. 
We have indeed seen some expressions of 
regret, as at a lost opportunity. The 
Parisian hosts and their London guests 
certainly did not go about their business 
in that searching fashion which is proper 
to an itinerant sub-committee. If mem- 
bers of our municipalities desire to gain at 
first hand, and by personal inspection,"such 
knowledge of Municipal Paris as, ¢.g., Mr. 
Albert Shaw summarises in his ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Government in Europe,’’ they will have 
to work in a different fashion and with 
ampler time for the study. We can imag- 
ine our own councillors returning with 
rather blurred reminiscences of what 
they had been seeing. But on one point 
at least they are left in no obscurity. They 
have been welcomed and entertained with 
a right royal, or shall we not say, a 
right democratic hospitality. We at 
home have followed the record of their 
visit, and share with them in almost equal 
degree the proud pleasure of gratitude to 
our fellow townsmen of Paris. Knowledge 
of the methods of French administration 
is valuable, the assurance of French kind- 
ness and goodwill is of even greater 
worth. 
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Tue importance of the visit does not 
end with the visit. It is not even con- 
fined to the enhanced feeling of neighbourli- 
ness to which it gives rise. Sir Edwin 
Cornwall has already, as we understand, 
practically secured that at no distant date 
a conference of the leading cities of Europe 
shall be held in London. We specially 
welcome the fact that the earliest announce- 
ment of the project appears in the Tage- 
blatt. It was fitting that it should be 
so named in a German paper, that land of 
magnificent municipal enterprise. The 
conference is an event of first-class inter- 
national importance. Nations are dis- 
covering more and more clearly how much 
the welfare of a people depends on the 
administration of its towns. A gathering 
‘of men who are not concerned with the old 
considerations of diplomacy and intrigue, 
who are in closest touch with social needs 
and ideals, who may be moved by a 
generous rivalry but cannot be affected by 
any devastating jealousy, is well calculated 
surely to strengthen the ties of friendship 
among the peoples and serve the cause of 
international peace. 


THE current number of the British 
‘Journal. of Inebriety contains the first of 
what it is hoped to continue as a regular 
series of Norman Kerr memorial lectures. 
As is only appropriate, the lecturer, Dr. 
T. D. Crothers, dealt, and dealt in a very 
interesting fashion, with the work of Dr. 
Kerr himself as a pioneer in the movement 
for the distinct recognition of alcoholism 
as a disease which must be diagnosed and 
treated by the methods of physical science. 
Of course, Dr. Kerr and other workers in 
the same field had to contend with much 
opposition, imasmuch as many people 
instinctively shrink from any facts or 
teaching which seems to limit the range of 
moral freedom or to bring matters of right 
and wrong into the domain of law or 
necessity. The brief but instructive sketch 
which Dr. Crothers gives serves to remind 
us of the stages through which every 
discovery has to move. But at the present 
day few will be found to dissent from the 
lecturer’s conclusions, and this is the case 
largely because of the persistent and 
tactful work of Kerr, who so greatly in- 
creased the scientific knowledge of inebriety 
and fashioned it into the current of 
practical science. ‘‘In summing up Dr. 
Kerr’s career, we may say that he was 
undoubtedly a great man, not in the 
common meaning of that word, but in the 
larger sense of one whose life, thought, and 
work was to analyse and widen the know- 
ledge of the conditions which underlie the 
drink problem, and point out the means of 
cure and prevention.”’ 


TuERE is a further feature in the lecture 
which will also be of interest to workers in 
the temperance cause, and, indeed, to all 
those who are concerned with the social 
and moral questions involved in the 
temperance problem. Dr. Crothers not 
only marks for us the place and importance 
of Dr. Kerr in the historic development of 
efforts for the lessening of the drink evil. 
In addition to this we owe to him a valuable 
summary of the experiments and mistakes, 
of the efforts and success achieved by the 
early homes for inebriates. As we all 
know, there has been not a little quackery 


in the matter of ‘‘ drink cures.’ What we 
do not always remember is that many of 
these early workers even when they 
blundered, were yet doing valuable work in 
pointing the way to more adequate methods 
of treatment. These are some of the points 
of interest in Dr. Crothers’ lecture, which, as 
a whole admirably illustrate the com- 
plexity of the questions with which we 
have to deal and the many different 
methods which must be adopted for their 
solution. 


A new roomful of Turner’s paintings at 
the Tate Gallery substantially increases 
the wealth of beauty which rewards our 
too infrequent visits to that exhibition. 
It serves also to enlarge our knowledge 
and deepen our appreciation of the master’s 
work, We do not find here a representa- 
tive collection. Indeed, it would not be 
possible to do that in so small a compass, 
The pictures are rather distinctive of some 
few moods and types of vision. Those to 
which we return again and again for a 
last and still a last lingering look before 
we plunge into the reality of our Thames- 
side misty streets are almost all pictures of 
thesea. The visionis wonderful, the colour- 
ing superb. At a first glance the form may 
appear slightly nebulous. Itis difficult, 
é.g., to say which is unsubstantial cloud, 
which tossed foam, which moveless rock, 
in the “ Storm off a Rocky Coast,’’ as 
difficult, perhaps, as in the unrest of the 
elements themselves were we in yonder 
hard blown boat. A closer view convinces 
us of the craftsman who, by the firmness 
of his strokes, has so often symbolised 
immensity in a few inches of canvas. 


Two pictures there are which stand in a 
class by themselves, ‘‘ Shipping off a 
Headland ’’ (1999), and ‘‘ The Evening 
Stag ’’ (1991). They are full of beauty, 
but that is not a quality by which to 
single them out frem many others. They 
are instinct with the solemn silence of 
the evening, and particularly in ‘‘ The 
Evening Star’* there is a wonderful 
realisation of space. The power of 
making us feel distance is one of Turner’s 
most ordinary achievements. This picture 
does something specific and strange. 
Usually we feel space as something out- 
side of us; it is called properly distance, 
itis there, away from us. In this vision 
of darkening sea and shore, in this oyver- 
arching evening sky, we feel no movement 
from ourselves outwards. The philosopher 
talks about tuneless tune and spaceless 
space. The poet sometimes does more, 
and suggests the meaning of these contra- 
dictions. Viewing againin the mind’s eye 
this painting of “The Evening Star,’’ we 
know that the spaceless world is in the 
soul of man. But when we look on the 
picture itself we simply feel that we are 
everywhere athome, so profound is its 
calm, and so unchequered its restful quiet. 


Tar Jowett Lectures at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock-place, are 
being given this year by Mr. F.C. Burkitt, 
M.A., Norissian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. At the first 
lecture on Wednesday week the Dean of 
Westminster presided. After alluding to 
the unique importance of the Gospel 


History for the study of Christianity, from 
whatever point of view we may regard it, 
Professor Burkitt went on to show why 
critical and literary questions about the 
Gospels need investigation ‘before the real 
problems of the Gospel History can be 
satisfactorily attacked. We need to get for 
ourselves a true portrait of Christ, but to 
do this the first thing is to try to under- 
stand how and why the portraits of Christ 
which we find in the Gospels were drawn. 
The study of all four Canonical Gospels, 
even the fourth Gospel, is necessary, 
although the several Gospels differ in 
historical and philsophical value. The first 
requisite for this study is a thorough 
knowledge of the contents of the Gospel. 
A knowledge of Greek or textual criticism 
is useful, but not indispensable; ‘‘ all the 
main results and many of the processes of 
learned critical study can be at once made 
plain to those who will read the English 
Bible carefully for themselves.’’ 


Tue Expositor, entering upon its thirty- 
second year, began with the January 
number a new and enlarged series, while 
the editor, Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, was 
able to look back upon twenty-one years 
of completed service in connection with 
this magazine. Looking back over that 
period, since, in 1885, he succeeded Dr. 
Samuel Cox in the editorial chair, Dr. 
Nicoll sees signs cf encouragement in the 
field of theological scholarship, and notable 
among them the establishment of the 
Theological Faculty in connection with 
the Victoria University of Manchester. 
‘<The clergyman,’’ he says, ‘‘ who does 
not keep up his studies will find that he 
loses influence over the best minds—that 
influence which remains only with those 
who are always humble, diligent, rever- 
ent, and fearless seekers after truth.” 
The February Hxpositor has some ‘‘ Notes 
from the Lecture-Room of Epictetus,’’ 
by Dr. E. A. Abbott. 


Ir will interest many of our readers 
to learn that the Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
of Cambridge, U.S.A., whose presence 
at the meetings of the International 
Council in London in 1901 is remembered 
with delight by many people in England, 
will this year deliver the Hssex Hall Lec- 
ture during the Whit-week meetings of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Crothers will spend some 
time in this country, and will be heard 
in at least two of our churches—the Old 
Meeting, Birmingham, and Essex Church, 
London. His congregation at Cambridge 
have recently sent, as their annual col- 
lection to the funds of the American 


Unitarian Association, the sum of 1,300, 


dollars (£270). 


A FURTHER contribution to the discus- 
sion on “ The Land and the Unemployed ”’ 
we hope to publish next week. 

THE annual meeting of the Sustentation 
Fund was held at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon-square, on Wednesday afternoon. 
The report we must keep for next week. 


To CorresponpEents: — Letters, &c., 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT 
THE BENARES THEISTIC 
CONFERENCE. 


By Punonir 8. N. Sasrrt. . 


are fast losing their hold on the minds of 
men ;*’and as a”consequence the old spirit- 
uality that they once fostered is also de- 
clining. Thus the channels through which 
flowed the old piety of the Hindu race are 
in danger of drying up. Now, brethren, 
I know there are men who look upon this 
rapid secularisation of a religious people 
with indifference ; who declare that a race 
may be thoroughly secularised, yet can be 
politically great or socially happy; and 
they point to the cases of Japan and of 
modern France as a proof of their assertion. 
I, for one, am persuaded that the greatness 
of these two countries, like the greatness 
of any country in the world, is truly and 
surely laid on the moral character of their 
masses; on their faith in the inherent 
strength of a righteous cause—in other 
words in the moral government of the 
world. Articulate or inarticulate, that 
must be the backbone of every national 
resistance as well as of every national 
achievement. No nation of unbelievers 
can achieve anything worthy or great. 
Every man or woman that strives for the 
victory of a righteous cause or offers himself 
or herself for its service, steps into the 
ground of faith. And wheresoever there 
is lack of this faith—the faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of righteousness—there is 
true atheism and there is no moral back- 
bone. There may be a kind of light- 
hearted, frivolous, and flimsy citizenship, 
but no manhood. That being my convic- 
tion I am appalled at the prospect of this 
rapid secularisation of our people; and 
I feel that I, a poor individual with my 
humble powers, must strive my best to 
avert such a calamity. Though I believe 
that man is as instinctively religious as he 
is social, and that religion checked in one 
form is sure to take effect in another, yet 
our responsibility is the greater to strive 
for what we feel to be the best of those 
forms. Believe me, brethren, we are in 
safe hands. An all-wise Providence is tak- 
ing care of us, and always befriending our 
humble endeavours. 

Let us also remember that there are many 
others who, along with us, are equally 
appalled by this rapid disintegration of the 
old spirituality of the race. They also are 
striving their best, though in different ways, 
for the preservation of that spirituality. 
I may classify them under two heads. 

First, there are those who are for keeping 
up the existing forms of religion as they 
are—‘‘* Throw new spirit in the current 
forms,’’ say they, ‘‘ and they will live.’’ 
Influenced by this hope they try to give 
new rational interpretations for the current 
forms of idolatry, which, they think, will 
rehabilitate those forms in their ancient 
power and potency. I admire the motive 
that actuates this class. I admire their 
devotion to the welfare of the people. But 
I do not believe in the wisdom of the course 
they have adopted. They seem to forget 
that the current forms, whatever they may 
be, are the fruits of a process of evolution. 
They have been evolved from certain root 
ideas of individual and social life, that were 
once ruling factors of a bygone civilisation. 
They were once effective because those ideas 
were behind them ; because they were tre- 
mendously real to the hearts and con- 
sciences of our forefathers. How can you 
give these forms their old power and po- 
tency, their old inspiration, without restor- 


Breruren,—Let us commence to-day’s 
proceedings by thanking our Heavenly 
Father for this our gathering. We have 
assembled here from the remotest parts of 
the country, from the Punjab, from Central 
India, from the Southern Presidency, from 
Bombay, from Bengal and from every part 
of the United Provinces. You are sufferers 
by coming here, yet you have come. 
Reflect what is it that has drawn you 
together. We say it is a common cause. 
By common cause we mean community of 
ideas and opinions. But it is no mere 
community of ideas and opinions that 
has drawn us together. It is something 
deeper and sweeter than that. It is 
spiritual kinship; it is real brotherhood. 
By one spirit we have been formed into 
one family. It is the gathering of the 
children of the same Father. It is 
soul meeting with soul, heart meeting 
with heart, in secret spiritual communion. 
And He who has brought us together is 
with us. Let us turn to Him this day for 
light and strength and guidance. Let us 
seek His glory in what we shall say and 
do in this fraternal gathering. 

- The fact that we are holding a theistic 
conference at Kashi, a city of ancient re- 
nown, and seat and centre of orthodox 
Hinduism, indicates the great change that 
has already taken place in modern Hindu 
thought. This sacred city is still redolent 
with the precious memory of a Bhaskran- 
anda, a Tailanga Swami, and of many other 
saints of ancient Hinduism; and _ bears 
in its bosom numerous shrines, chhatras 
and maths, endowed by the piety of gener- 
ations, and still resorted to by hundreds 
of devotees. Its splendid buildings, bor- 
dering upon the river, still bear mark of 
ancient Hindu architecture, and fill our 
minds with wonder at the thought, how this 
eternal city, after so many ravages of con- 
quest and of ruthless vandalism, still 
bears witness to the tenacious vitality of 
Hinduism. The very atmosphere of Be- 
nares, to this day, is full of ancient Hindu 
ideas. Living here we are daily and hourly 
reminded of the past—a past once great and 
glorious, but now vanishing like the declin- 
ing sun-light lingering on a hill-top. I am 
not sure whether, in Bhaskarananda and 
Tailanga Swami, we have not seen the last 
representatives of the true type of ancient 
Hinduism. Certainly even now we have 
enough Hindu asceticism, specially of the 
spurious sort, but that internal force, 
which did put forth ‘these great personalities, 
seems to have exhausted itself and to be 
unable to continue much longer its ancient 
work. This leads us to the consideration 
of the disintegrating effects of modern 
education, and of the present contact with 
Western civilisation. The effects are visi- 
ble in many directions, in material and in- 
dustrial concerns, in political ideas, and in 
social life. But their influence is nowhere 
more serious or more far-reaching in its 
consequences than in the department of 
moral and spiritual ideals. The ancient 
spirituality of our race, for which we had 
justly acquired pre-eminence amongst the 
nations of the earth, is in danger of suffering 
irrevocable decline. The old religious ideas 


ing the integrity and potency of those old 
ideas and without also restoring the old 
social order in which they were evolved ? 
In India religion is intimately connected 
with social life, and you cannot maintain 
the integrity of the present religious system 
without securing at the same time the 
permanence of the present social order, 
which, however, it is impossible to do. 


The rational interpretation school, as far 
as I can see, are inevitably doomed to ulti- 
mate failure. Their advocacy of the cur- 
rent forms may temporarily secure for 
them easy popularity, or beguile them 
with the fancy that they are wiser than 
their generation; but their makeshift 
philosophy, by its very nature, cannot 
last long. With the disintegration of the 
root ideas of life and also of the present 
social order, the current forms will surely, 
necessarily, and inevitably pass away. 

Almost the same thing can be said with 
regard to the line of action pursued by 
a second class of thinkers, who are for 
reviving old forms. ‘‘ Push back the 
people,’ say they, ‘‘ to the old Vedic times, 
and try to restore the old spirituality of 
the race.’? All honour to these earnest 
thinkers also for their sincere desire for 
raising their people. But they too seem 
to forget that the old forms cannot be 
rehabilitated in their vigour and efficiency 
without the root-ideas that brought them 
forth, and also without the forms of social 
life under which they were generated and 
developed. The earnestness of men may 
temporarily revive some old forms; but 
without the old living ideas behind them 
and the old social life to support them, 
they are sure to become meaningless and 
unreal in course of time, to be cast away 
by a future generation of reformers. 

What men should aspire to in religion is 
reality and not a makeshift. And there 
can be no reality without a correspondence 
between its outer forms and its inner con- 
tents. It is a great truth which should 
never be forgotten. Religion to be morally 
and spiritually effective should also be 
progressive :—not hanging behind civilisa- 
tion like the heavy tail of a dumba sheep 
checking and restraining its onward march, 
but serving like martial music to inspire 
and strengthen that march. Religion, 
to the regret of all impartial students of 
history, has served up to this time as a 
retarding weight in the tail of civilisation, 
rather than as a bugle-note leading its van. 
It is time that religion should be restored 
to its legitimate function; to be made, 
under the altered circumstances of modern. 
life, once more tremendously real. I 
repeat what I have said before, thatin order 
to be made real there should be a corres- 
pondence between its external forms and its 
inward contents. In other words, the 
process should be not to set up the forms 
first and then invite the spirit and the 
ideas to dwell therein, but to hold fast the 
new spirit and the new ideas first and then 
let them assume their proper forms. In 
the region of biology we daily witness that 
it is not organism that creates life, but it is 
life that builds up the organism. Under 
the altered circumstances of modern civili- 
sation, religion to be real and spiritually 
effective must needs imbibe and assimilate 
the principles that characterise modern 
civilisation. Briefly speaking, in order to 
be able to influence the onward march of 
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the human mind, at the present time, it 
should be characterised by four leading 
traits. 

First, it should be characterised by 
liberty ; by the unhindered freedom of 
the human soul in quest of truth, and 
in the pursuit of righteousness. There 
should be no voice or authority declaring 
‘* thus far and no further ’’ to the human 
mind in its quest after truth. The only 
authority with which true religion should 
be conversant is the habitual preference 
that love and reverence give to experience. 
Otherwise the wings of the soul should be 
left free to soar up to the skies and to dive 
deep in the eternal abyss, having none but 
the Eternal for its company. 

Secondly, it should be characterised by 
rationality. It should have no conflict 
with human reason. To hold that man has 
been endowed with reason to the detriment 
of the higher interests of his soul is to 
cast a slur on Divine Providence. All 
man’s natural gifts and endowments, both 
physical and moral, are suited to his condi- 
tion in this world and in the next. They 
may have their respective spheres and 
functions, but there can be no incompati- 
bility amongst them. The conflict be- 
tween Faith and Reason is a creation of 
priest-governed faith—a fiction of Church 
dogma. Human reason if left free would 
revolt as much against maternal affection 
or against conjugal love as against man’s 
sense of the Infinite and the Kternal. 
Man’s spirituality is no more a mark of his 
rational imbecility than his sociableness 
is a mark of his lack of individual indepen- 
dence. It is irrational to question the 
rationality of faith. 

Thirdly, it should be characterised by 
unwversality, for if religion be ultimately 
based on a revelation of the Parama 
Purusha (the Supreme Being) to the human 
soul, that revelation cannot be partial 
and sectional, made only to a single race 
or country. Like maternal affection or 
conjugal love it may vary in external 
expression in different countries, but 
the original impulse is the same in all 
countries. Wheresover man has groped to 
find the light, and has lifted himself above 
the seen unto the unseen, there this divine 
revelation has taken place. The study of 
the scriptures of the nations has established 
this great truth. The conviction is daily 
strengthening in the minds of all sincere 
religious inquirers that ‘‘ of a truth God 
has been no respecter of persons ’’ and that 
His revelation has been universal. Cer- 
tainly this universality should be a distin- 
guishing feature of the coming faith of the 
world. 

Fourthly, it should be characterised by 
spirituality. Whatever that coming faith 
may be, it should be pre-eminently a reli- 
gion of conscience and not of mere external 
formalism or ceremonialism. Of ceremonial 
religion we have had enough and more than 
enough in this country. Both Hinduism 
and Buddhism have furnished examples 
of it. We need not go to other lands to see 
how the religion of authority and of priest- 
craft can degenerate into blind observance 
of a number of prescribed forms ; which 
might have had some meaning, some spirit- 
ually elevating influence, at some by-gone 
time, but which have long ceased to exert 
that influence. It is time that religion 
should be disengaged from all non-spiritual 
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and purely external elements, and installed 


inits main function, namely, to awaken and 
strengthen in the ,human soul a sense of 


the eternal, and thereby enlighten, inspire, 
and guide the human conscience. The 
sphere and province of religion is in the 
spirit of man. The main function of reli- 
gious teaching and of the Church is the 
moral and spiritual uplifting of man. 
Hence we are persuaded to think that the 
future religion of the human race, above 
all other things, should be a religion of 
conscience. Spirituality should be its lead- 
ing characteristic. 

Now, brethren, the religion of the The- 
istic Church which has drawn us together 
at this conference, possesses those four 
characteristics. In the first place it is 
based not upon authority, but upon inde- 
pendence. It is consistent with the ut- 
most freedom of the human soul. It does 
not bind itself to any particular scripture 
or any particular guru, but freely accepts 
whatever is true in any scripture or any 
guru. It is essentially progressive, never 
fettering itself with infallible or immovable 
creeds and dogmas. It is not a stagnant 
pool dammed up by authority ages ago, but 
a living and running stream bearing life and 
health for unborn generations. 

Secondly, this religion of the Theistic 
Church is also a religion of rationality. It 
has no conflict with human reason. The 
discoveries of modern science, the specu- 
lations of modern philosophy, the wide- 
spread influences of modern culture, every- 
thing tends to increase its volume, and sup- 
plies it with accessories for effectively 
doing its work. 

Thirdly, our religion is also universal, 
We believe in the universality of divine 
revelation. The Divine Guide of man has 
not left Himself without witness amongst 
any race. Of course his revelation is 
gradual, but evolutionary, ascending in a 
rising scale from crude forms to more 
enlightened and spiritually elevating ones, 
but it is a fact of History that no race has 
been left without his guidance; without 
the breathing of his spirit as it were. 
These divine revelations have been trea- 
sured up through the utterances of sages 
and saints in the scriptures of the nations. 
Hence the religion of the Theistic Church 
handles all of them in a reverential spirit, 
and tries to draw spiritual sustenance 
from all. It marks the operation of the 
same spiritual laws, for instance, in Jesus 
of Nazareth, in Sakya Muni of Kapila- 
vastu, in Mahomed of Arabia, and in other 
great teachers of humanity. With regard 
to the kinship with the Divine it does not 
make distinction between Aryan and non- 
Aryan, between Jew and Gentile, between 
Christian and Heathen, and between 
Moslem and Kaffir. It is universal 
brotherhood by divine adoption. 

Fourthly, the religion of the Theistic 
Church is pre-eminently spiritual. The 
Parama Purusha whom it worships is a 
Spirit, the soul that worships him is also 
a spirit; the worship that it pays is also 
a spiritual offering. Its heaven is spiritual, 
its hell is spiritual, its sin and atonement 
are also spiritual. In short, the religion 
of the Theistic Church is essentially a 
religion of conscience. Its God is not 
enthroned in yonder skies or in a place 
called heaven, but is living in the soul, 
as a silent witness of its conscience, rul- 


ing and guiding its inward life. 
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Manu :— 

‘* Thinkest thou, O man, that thou art 
alone in this life, but know and reflect that 
there is one always present in the soul, 
as a silent spectator of all thy good and 
evil.’? Here Manu gives utterance to 
the same truth. According to the religion 
of the Theistic Church the main sphere of re- 
ligious culture isin the region of consc:ence 


—its chief aim is the attainment of purity 


and peace, of righteousness and moral 
integrity, of high purpose and unseifish 
endeavour, and of the enlightenment of 
the mind and enobling of the heart. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE.* 

Wir advancing knowledge the sense 
of mystery grows greater. The more we 
drive wild ignorance away from us and 
hew down the giant superstitions of the 
past, the more openly do we view the 
widening circle of strange and mysterious 
things that, like a primeval forest, sur- 
round man’s little clearing of tamed forces 
and cultivated arts. No longer this tree 
or that stone, but every tree and every 
stone, have now become a mystery to us, 
and a sense of the infinite mystery of all 
things is interwoven with the very texture 
of our daily life and thought. The whole 
universe is a mystery. The infinitely 
little and the infinitely great whirl round 
together in a perfect maze of symmetry 
and order. Amid heavenly bodies whose 
vast movements and infinite distances 
baffle all comprehension of their number 
and magnitude, not a sparrow falls to the. 
ground unknown to God, the very hairs of 
our head are ajl numbered, and each tiny 
atom is moving with its true motion and 
perfect order in a minute system of its 
own. We stand bewildered. Not chaos 
but order surrounds us on every side ; not 
blind force, but a regulative government 
embraces all under one rule. 

As the accuracy of all God’s work in the 
material world seems utterly independent 


of size, so in His hands we may see the” 


moral world also poised like a delicate 
balance that trembles responsive to every 
thought of every soul, which in the one 
scale or the other now weights the world 
with good, now subverts it unto ill, and by 
its own motion rises or falls in moral worth 
and value. 


As our earth is not physically inde-. 


pendent, but owes its position in space, 
its light, and heat, and habitability to the 


influence of other worlds upon it; so it. 


is natural to suppose that man’s moral and 
spiritual being, his intellectual capacity, 
his moral aspirations, and his religious 
affections are not and never can have been 
independent of the moral and spiritual 
order in which he lives. We are not iso- 
lated villagers, dwelling apart from all 
the universe in the solitude of utterly 
separated souls, but we are bound in the 
bonds of purposes vaster than our own, 
wrapped round by the affections of God, 
judged by His judgments, swept along by 


His strength, and carried forward by His. 


will to the fulfilment of one universal 
purpose, whose secret is with Him. 


*The Crown of Science, or the Incarnation 
of God in Mankind. 


London, 1904. 6s.) 


Says). 


: By A. Morris Stewart.. 
(Published by Andrew Melrose, 16, Pilgrim-street, 
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Life is organic, and with this new con- 
ception of universal being’and faced with 
so great mysteries, we turn once again to 
the study of man, whose mind thus images 
-all things as one ordered whole, and whose 
spirit has ever been a seeker after God if 
haply he might find Him. 

We study man, and especially man’s 
religious life, with a new interest derived 
from science. For religion is now seen to 
come in the direct line of human progress, 
ordering man’s spirit as well as his body 
into unison with the great whole. 

With freshened insight we now see in 
the spiritual inspiration of men no less 
than in the» mechanical movements of 
atoms, the immediate power of God work- 
ing in the inner recesses of man’s being. 

And when from the complexity of man 
within himself we advance to the complexity 
of his relations with other men, we rise 
into that realm of the moral life where the 
slightest fault of balance, dislocation, or 
defect in the performance of function may 
preduce such vast evil in the social or- 
ganism as a whole. Here religion comes 
in and seizes on the mind, as it were, from 
without and from above. The duty of 
rendering worship and service to God puts 
every member of the social organism into 
his due place in relation to every other, and 
orders all into accord with one supreme 
will. The worship of God thus establishes, 
as it were, nerve connection between the 
individuals and the centre, and the spirit 
of man now consciously returns to God 
who gave it, for its authority and inspira- 
tion in every act of life. 

The laws of worship are the very motion 
of Gcd in thesheart of mankind, raising 
‘humanity above that self-centredness 
which must perish and die, and inciting to 
‘an evolution which, through ceaseless self- 
sacrifice, enters into the deathless spirit of 
eternal love. To neglect these laws of 
worship and forget God means disintegra- 
tion of the social organism, degeneration, 
and spiritual death. Sins against this 
unity of all spiritual life are visited not 
upon the individual sinner alone, but upon 
the whole social organism whose lax sense 
of unity has suffered him to go his own 
way, and failed to win his whole-hearted 
adhesion to the common cause. The laws 
‘of heredity and of environment as stated 
by science, and the visitation3of the sins 
of the fathers upon the children as fore- 
shadowed in the Hebrew Scriptures, agree 
together. Our modern study of the 
material world reasserts the laws of God 
already told us by the spiritual seers. 
‘Matter and spirit are not disconnected, 
and that there is a link between spiritual 
perversion and moral depravity is clearly 
to be seen in physical degeneracy. Life is 
organic. Religion and science are one. 
We cannot feed the one side of our nature 
without, by the same process, feeding the 
other also, nor starve one without starving 
‘the other. 

If we feed our scientific thought with the 
‘great and enriching conception of one 
universal physical order, we must feed our 
religious life with the same enriching 
thought of one universal moral and 
‘spiritual order. As man’s material body 
demands that the whole universe be in 
some way materialised to match it, so 
“man’s spirit requires that not a part only 
but the whole of being be interpreted as a | 


spiritual relationship. The same logic 
which gives us a universe of matter as the 
cause of our bodily relations, gives us God 
no less as the omnipresent correlative of the 
soul. And as body and soul act in unison in 
man, so must we view the material universe 
as being material to the purposes of God. 
In His mind all things must matter, and 
the finest spiritual judgment and the 
minutest movement of an atom are cor- 
relative parts of one organic whole. 

After five chapters dealing with the 
reconciliation of modern scientific thought 
and ancient religious belief, along lines of 
most suggestive and fruitful thought, 
whose main outcome we have thus 
briefly sketched, our author turns to the 
more specific defence of the orthodox 
Trinitarian faith. Into this region we do 
not propose to follow him. The supreme 
importance that he attaches to certain 
sayings and events supposed to have taken 
place in Palestine a few hundred years ago, 
and which seem to him to make Jesus of 
Nazareth become the pivot round which 
the moral order of the universe revolves, 
appears to us to be strangely incongruous 
with the larger thought of these introduc- 
tory chapters. Where the anchor of faith 
is held by a chain of many links, why fix 
on one link only as the all-important one ? 
Without Isaiah shovla we ever have had 
Jesus? Could we strike out Moses and 
the prophets and yet retain this Christ ? 
Why should any man, whether Abraham, 
Moses, Isaiah, or Jesus, be selected as the 
centzal figure of that all-enfolding spiritual 
life whose great Author and Shepherd and 
Guide should rather be God Himself? Is 
not God sufficiently real to us even yet ? 
After the vision of His presence with each 
of us and of His fatherly care for all, do 
we need now to assign to the supposed 
sinlessness of some Isaiah or to the historic 
baptism of a repentant Jesus, or to any 
other human being or event, the one place 
of supremacy in the eternal spiritual 
life? Were there no God we might be 
excused for filling the vacant throne with 
some man or another from the list of them 
that have been born of a woman. But if 
Heaven had its ruler before the race of 
Adam was born, ere the sun was formed, and 
before the morning stars yet sang together, 
there is a great chance that even the 
mightiest of the sons of earth, and whether 
sinless or not in the eyes of groping men, 
may be quite wrongly regarded as the Only 
Begotten of the Father from all eternity. 
The gulf between Jesus and Isaiah or 
Moses may be great, but until we have seen 
all the saviours whom Ged has sent to all 
the worlds, and all the sinless ones that 
bow their heads in heaven, we may well 
hesitate to build all our hopes of redemp- 
tion upon the solitary chance of finding 
Jesus seated upon the throne of God! 

WILFRED Harris. 


THE very circumstance of any good and 
noble thing being possible, and revealed to 
our hearts as such, constitutes and creates 
it a duty.— James Martineau. 

Can you remember anyone who studied 
his own happiness that ever was thoroughly 
happy ? Can you call to mind any indi- 
vidual who, bearing the cross, and labouring 
in humble self-denial, in the path of duty, 
was ever miserable.—George Brown. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

THE interesting autobiographical record 
of ‘An Agnostic’s Progress” is com- 
pleted by Mr. W. Scott Palmer in this 
month’s Contemporary. The idea of 
‘Kivolution ’’ proved the master-key by 
which he was led back to a living faith: 
Psychical Research, Catholic ritual and 
‘*Tux Mundi’* helped him on his way. 
Here is a glimpse of one step :— 

‘‘T find in my old note book these 
words taken from Pfleiderer, expressive of 
my state of mind at what I may call the 
begmning of my end: ‘From the 
moment when the first presenti- 
ment of the God-consciousness, the solu- 
tion of the riddle of the world, shimmered 
like the earliest ray of morning light 
across the dawn of an earthly soul, from 
that Moment man was there—z.e., the 
thinker, anthropos was there—7.e., he who 
looks upwards.’ My sun had risen and I 
became ‘he who looks upwards.’ First 
outwards, then inwards, and at last up- 
wards is the way of man, and it was 
mine,’” 

And finally he came to the full possession 
in heart and mind of the ‘‘ One Mediator 
between God and Man, the God-Man by 
whom God was fully expressed under 
human conditions, and perfect Man was 
displayed before men. Here was the core, 
the expanding sphere, of concrete truth, 
whereby the Christian Church might find 
the manner of including all truth and 
destroying, slowly it might be, but surely, 
every lie.” And he adds: “This won- 
derful concreteness in Christianity is the 
fulfilment of Paganism, of Polytheism. 
There is no abstract love, there is only 
God, the concrete Lover in every heart; 
there is no transacted redemption, there 
is only a Redeemer, God and Man, growing 
in His redeemed, as Christ in them—the 
concrete hope of glory. Thereis no good, 
there are only Beings growing to be onein 
God and with God, who is the concrete 
Holy One; there is no evil, there are only 
Beings lonely and corrupt apart from 
Him.’ Here one finds that the Agnostic 
has gained a large and profound measure 
of spiritual truth, but truth which, we 
are convinced, will be still more perfectly 
interpreted, and adapted for universal 
application, when he realises that the 
‘‘God-Man’”’ is not the truth as it was 
and is in Jesus. 

Of the other farticles in this number, 
apart from those of immediate political 
interest, we would call special attention 
to that by Dr. Rankin on “Nervous 
Breakdown.’’ 

In the Nineteenth Century and After we 
note the article on “ Church and State in 
Russia,’ by Mr. J. Ellis Barker, and 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge’s on “‘ A Great 
Moral Upheaval in America,’’ which inci- 
dentally notes the protest by President 
Ehiot, of Harvard, against the brutal form 
of football played in that country. 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson we are always 
glad to meet, and in the Independent Review 
there is an article of his, ‘‘ Quo Vadis 2 ’” 
which ought to be read by all thoughtful 
people of practical sense in this country. 
From the vantage ground of Shelley and 
the high mountains he takes a survey of 
our national life, and says some very 
searching things. What is wrong and 
how we should set. about righting it, 
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according to his judgment, our readers 
may see in the pages of the review. Here 
we quote only one passage as an impulse 
towards further reading :— 

“Tt is certain thatany reform that will 
really effect anything will be attacked as 
unjust, because it interferes with ‘legiti- 
mate expectations’; certain, too, that 
those who attack it will ignore the in- 
comparably greater injustice in which 
they and all of us are plunged under 
existing conditions. That is one pro- 
found reason why we do not alter institu- 
tions ; and it involves both an intellectual 
and a moral error. The intellectual error 
may be cured by study. But it will not 
be cured, unless and until the moral error 
is cured; and that car be cured only by 
religion and poetry. That is why Shelley 
really matters; that is why the Gospels 
matter. And poetry and religion, so far 
from being an amusement only fit for 
boys, should be the most serious pursuit 
of grown men.”’ 

Mr. W. T. Stead’s article on ‘‘ The 
Revolution of the Twentieth Century,’’ 
of which the upheaval in Russia is, in 
his view, only the beginning, prophesies 
a great deal, but not without making 
allowance for other possible eventualities. 
What chiefly impresses him is the immense 
power discovered in the method of passive 
resistance and suffering to gain the ends 
of the weak in face of ruthless force. 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s article on ‘‘ Work- 
men’s Homes in London and Man- 
chester’’ should also be noted. 

In‘ the Fortmghtly Tolstoy’s elaborate 
essay on ‘‘ The End of the Age’’ is con- 
cluded. ‘‘ The Russian people,’” he says, 
‘‘ when abolishing government, need not 
invent any new forms of combined life 
with which to replace the former. Such 
forms of combined life exist amongst the 
Russian people, have always been natural 
to them; and have satisfied their social 
demand. These forms are a communal 
organisation with the equality of all the 
members of the Mir, a co-operative system 
in industrial undertakings and a common 
possession of the land. The revolution 
which is impending over Christendom 
and is now beginning amongst the 
Russian people is distinguished from 
former revolutions precisely by this, 
that the latter destroyed without substi- 
tuting anything for that which was 
destroyed by them, or else replaced one 
form of violence by another; whereas in 
the impending revolution nothing need be 
destroyed; it is only necessary to cease 
participating in violence—not to extirpate 
the plant, putting in its place something 
artificial and lifeless, but merely to remove 
all which has hindered its growth.’ 
They who are to participate in this great 
revolution ‘are ‘‘ those who, without over- 
throwing anything, without breaking 
anything, will organise their life inde- 
pendently of the Gcvernment, will peace- 
fully endure any violence inflicted upon 
them, but will not participate in the 
‘Government, and will not obey it.” 

' That such a dream of relapse into a 
condition of primitive peace should be 
dreamed for the hundred million of the 
peasantry in Russia, one can understand, 
but, not how it could compass the 
reorganisation of the nations of the earth, 
with their vast operations of industry and 
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commerce. Nor does Tolstoy convince us 
that the kingdom would really come 
through his method of passive disobedi- 
ence to all authority of government— 
which surely should be simply the expres- 
sion of the inward law of righteousness in 
all the intercourse of men. 

This essay of Tolstoy’s is now also 
published in book form, together with his 
letter to the Tames of March 11, 1905, on 
‘*The Crisis in Russia.’’? (W. Heinemann. 
23.) 

The World’s Work has some amusing 
pictures of the General Election, the 
second part of an illustrated article on 
‘* London to Liverpool! by Canal,’’ and an 
article on ‘‘ Art in an English Village ’’ 
(art iron-work in a Norfolk village), with 
some charming pictures. 


THE UNITARIAN 
HOME MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


WE reported last week the proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting, and give here the 
opening passages of the Report of the 
Committee :— 

It is with sincere gratitude that the 
Committee begin their Report to the 
Subscribers by recording the outstanding 
event of the year, the establishment of the 
College inits Residential Hall, at Summer- 
ville, in Victoria Park, on Thursday, October 
12, 1905. The new residence was formally 
opened by Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 
M.P. The Committee are enabled to 
report, from a careful record of the events 
at the time, that the occasion aroused 
widespread interest in the Churches, as was 
indicated by the crowded attendance at 
the opening ceremony. The catholicity 
of religious fellowship in Manchester, and 
the intimate relations of the College with 
the academic life of the city, were also 
shown in the presence of ministers of 
various religious denominations, and the 
presence and speech of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the University and local 
Colleges and Halls. The enthusiasm of 
the audience was equal to its numbers, 
and the speeches reached a high level 
of thought and eloquence. Your Presi- 
dent, the Rev. C. C. Coe, in an address 
of much dignity and charm, deepened 
the debt of gratitude which the College 
owes to him. The occasion was marked 
by strikingly sympathetic speeches given 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Manchester and by the Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology. No less sym- 
pathetic and encouraging were the elo- 
quent words of Professor J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, of Oxford; and the Principal of the 
College, in impressive words, lifted the 
audience to a sense of personal consecra- 
tion to the cause for which the College 
stands. The proceedings, in fact, through- 
out were eminently worthy of the occasion, 
and of the high hopes and ideal of the Col- 
lege, which is now equipped as its best 
friends would desire, and enters on its 
second half-century with every prospect 
of a useful and honourable career. 

The domestic arrangements for the over- 
sight of the hall and the comfort of the 
students have been carried out on the 
lines indicated in the Jubilee Fund appeal. 
The Committee are deeply indebted to 
Principal Gordon for his kind acquies- 
cence in, their desire that he should take 


up his residence in the Hall, and they are 
glad to say that while Principal Gordon is 
the resident head of the Hall, they have 
been fortunate in securing the valuable 
services as Matron of Miss Panton Ham, 
daughter of a former distinguished minis- 
ter, the Rev. J. Panton Ham. The 
other members of the staff consist of 
gardener, cook, and three maids. In addi- 
tion to the rooms reserved for the Principal, 
Matron, and staff, there are rooms for 
fifteen residents, as well as rooms reserved 
for collegiate, domestic, and recreative 
purposes. The students entered into resi- 
sidence on October 4, 1905, and practi- 
cally the whole of the accommodation 
was at once taken up. In addition to the 
eleven students of the College, two of its 
past students and a member of the Brahmo 
Somaj of Bombay, studying at the Victoria 
University of Manchester, were entered 
as residents, so that the Hall fulfils from 
the outset its contemplated double function 
of a home for the College and a Hall of resi- 
dence for University students. The Com- 
mittee are glad to record the emphatic 
words of the Principal that all the arrange- 
ments of the Hall have worked smoothly 
since the opening, that all the residents 
have shown a real regard for each other’s 
comfort, and that already the common life 
of the Hall has had a beneficial effect on the 
men in residence. : 

The Committee have pleasure in report- 
ing the steady growth of the Jubilee Me- 
morial Fund during the past year. The 
Fund has been kept well before the 
Churches both by means of deputations 
and correspondence, the Principal of the 
College, in particular, having been vn- 
wearied in his efforts to visit all the Con- 
gregations applying for his services. The 
amount of the Fund, as stated in the body 
of the last Annual Report, was £12,600, 
contributed by some 800 donors. During 
the year the Fund has been increased by 
£3,500, and over one thousand names have 
been added to the list of donors. The 
Fund has now reached the sum of £16,250, 
while the donation list contains over 
eighteen hundred names. In addition to 
the above gifts in money, the Committee 
have gratefully to acknowledge several 
valuable contributions towards the furnish- 
ing of Summerville, amongst which they 
would specially name a generous gift of 
books and pictures by Mr. J. Livesley, 
of Moss Side, Manchester; framed por- 
traits from Mr. A. W. Worthington, of 
Stourbridge; some valuable pictures by 
‘A Friend,’’ per the Principal; and the 
gift of an excellent piano for the drawing- 
room by ‘‘ Friends,’’? per the Matron. 
While assuring all who have contributed 
so generously in these various ways of 
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their deep sense of their kindness and sym- . 


pathy, and while heartily thanking the 
ministers and officials of the Congregations 
which have invited deputations to state 
the purpose of the Fund, and the very 
many local treasurers who have, with so 
much sacrifice of time and comfort, co- 
operated with its officials, the Committee 


would venture to emphasise the urgent ee 


need for its speedy completion. The sum 
of £20,000 originally asked for was de- 


signed to provide an endowment to meet 


the extra charges involved in the upkeep 
of a Residential College as well as to pay 
for the purchase and equipment of the 
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collegiate buildings. Experience has 
shown that the whole of this amount will 
be required, and the students are now in 
residence and the expenses of maintenance 
running on. The Committee therefore 
appeal to all friends of the College to 
contribute as they are able and as speedily 
as possible towards the completion of 
the Fund. Where so much has been done, 
and the sympathy and generosity of the 
Congregations so warmly displayed, the 
Committee believe and trust that their 
appeal for the remainder of the Fund will 
meet with an effective response, and that 
a movement started and sustained with so 
much enthusiasm may be consummated in a 
success that will make the College the still 
more efficient servant of the Churches. 


Tae volume of ‘‘ Poems of the Inner 
Life,’’ edited by Robert Crompton Jones, 
has long been treasured among the best 
of such collections, gathered from the 
higher realms of English poetry. At the 
time of its publication, forty years ago 
(we have a copy of the third edition, 
dated 1877), marked by the fine taste and 
devout spirit of the editor, it brought 
many little known and very beautiful 
poems within reach of a wide circle of 
readers, and we are glad that the oppor- 
tunity of a change of publishers has been 
taken to issue the book at half its former 
price. It is a pity, however, that im 
addition to the new title-page, if the old 
sheets were still to be used, the index of 
authors was not also brought up to date. 


_ It looks strange in a thirteenth edition, 


dated 1905, in an index where dates of 
birth and death of authors are given, to 
find no dates of the death of the 
Tennysons and Browning, Emerson and 


Newman, Matthew Arnold, Christina 
Rossetti, and a good many others. 
We must hope that there will 


soon be a call for a veritable new edition. 
Then the verses “ Thy way is in the deep, 
O Lord,’ need no longer be marked 
«« Anonymous,” and the name of James 
Martineau may be added in the index, 
and the name of the author of the lines 
from “Songs of Two Worlds’’ may be 
also given. The book, as the editor said 
in his original preface, “is a collection, 
not of sacred poetry, in the usual, 
technical sense of the term, but of poems 
which, without being ecclesiastical or 


- theological, may be called religious, in so 


far as they have power to strengthen 
religious faith, or to deepen religious 
impressions, and to express or suggest the 
spiritual significance of Nature and of 
Human Life. They have been selected 
according to a sense of what most nearly 
touches the heart and mind of our best 
and most earnest hours ; and they reflect 
many moods of the soul, from that of 
questioning, and longing, and vague 
pathetic sadness, to the clear assurance 
of faith, and the peace and joy of com- 


- munion with God.’? We shall hope that 


the book will now find many fresh readers, 
(Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Better to have the poet’s heart than brain, 

Feeling than song ; but better far than both, 

To be a song, a music. of God’s making. 
_.G. MacDonald. « 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WALTER GREG. 


A sepRvicr, conducted by the Revs. E. 
L. H. Thomas and P. M. Higginson, was 
held at Norcliffe Chapel, Styal, on 
February 9, 1 memory of Mr. Walter 
Greg, who died recently at Assouan, 
Kgypt. 

Walter Greg was the younger of the 
two sons of Samuel Greg, of Bollington, 
the subject of the *‘ Layman’s Legacy.”’ 
Although he took but little part in public 
affairs he was well known and _ highly 
respected as a solicitor in the firm of 
Messrs. Cunliffe, Greg & Co., in Manches- 
ter, and all who knew him felt the 
influence of his high standard and nobility 
of character. He had been ordered to 
Kgypt for the benefit of his health, and 
most of his family were there with him 
when the sad end came. He married a 
niece of Mary Carpenter, and cousin of 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. Much 
could be said about the beauty of his 
family relations, but these things are not 
to be described in words. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
December 14, 1861. January 22, 1901. 


We hold her in our hearts to-day 

As in our hearts in days now past, 

She reigneth there, while love shall last— 
Victoria—Queen, for aye. 


And by her side, as long ago, 
Is he, who poured his soul’s best gift 
For her, if haply he might lift 

And ease her burden so,— 


That sweet, brave spirit, steadfast, sure, 
Who blessed her life with love serene, 
Who gave to country, wife, and queen 

A service high and pure,— 


Her conscience and her guide to be; 
Yet count himself as naught, for her— 
Her lord—and yet her serviteur, 

In truest chivalry. 


For this he toiled, for this he strove, 
And stricken sore, still laboured on, 
To win for her earth’s noblest crown— 
Peace—and her people’s love. 


‘* Her people’s love! ?’—that this might 
be 
Her comfort—thus the poet prayed, 
** Till God shall set thee at his side 
Again ’’—and sorrow flee. 


And through long years of sorrow’s night, 
Alone, she wrestled, prayed, and wept; 
For ever in her heart she kept 

His passion for the right. 


She shunned no toil, she spared no pains, 
Her life was to her duty given, 
For this high memory, sealed in Heaven, 
In grateful hearts she reigns. 
LA. M 


Once in his life, at least, a man must 
go through hard and difficult experiences 
if he is to find the right path himself and 
to have understanding for the burdens of 
others.—C: Hilty: 

Make deep silence in the heart 
For thought to do her part,—Keble; 
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To obey the inward law of right, and so 
do our duty, whatever it may cost in 
difficulty or suffering, gives us a hold upon a 
strength which is not our own. We are 
strong and glad in doing our duty, because 
God is with us. It is His will we are 
doing, and we feel that great strength of 
His eternal righteousness, flowing through 
our lives and making us strong. By being 
true to that inward law of right we most 
surely know that God is with us in our 
daily life, and we are happy because we can 
trust in Him. His law is in outward things, 
in the wonderful order and beauty of the 
world, and it is in the inward things of our 
personal life and character. Through 
obedience we take our rightful place in His 
world, and grow up in strength and wisdom 
as children of our Father in heaven. 

But most of us know that our life is not 
one of steady growth. We know it ought to 
be, and we know that our true happiness is 
found in obedience and trust in our 
Fathez’s unchanging love. But we forget, 
we make mistakes, we do wilful wrong. 
Our temper is not under proper control ; 
some blind passion, or strong desire for 
what we have no right to, gets possession 
of us, or little by little we let ourselves 
fall into a determined selfishness, or give 
way to foolish vanity or evil jealousy, 
or in some other way are driven out of the 
straight path of duty, or choose for our- 
selves what is wrong and unworthy. 

Then, when we see what we have done 
and what we are making of ourselves, 
how mean, or cruel, or dishonourable we 
have been, it makes us miserable and 
ashamed. Our whole life is in confusion. 
Nothing can go right until we have got 
back into the true way, and have set 
ourselves again to a humble and steadfast 
obedience. 

God is still with us, even in our disobedi- 
ence, but we can no longer feel the gladness 
and strength of His presence. ‘* His face 
is turned away,’’ people have sometimes 
said, ‘‘ from those who do evil.’’ His 
will is always against the evil. But 
remembering that He is our Father, we may 
say, with a somewhat different thought, 
‘* He is looking at us, but now it is with a 
very searching and sorrowful look of 
reproof.’’ We are being false to Him, we 
are wounding His love, who gives us all we 
have. The misery and shame come to us, 
because we are not doing His will; we are 
out of harmony with His inward law of 
right. 

Just as we suffer pain through disobedi- 
ence to His outward law in our bodily life, 
so with that deeper law of the inward life 
and character. Unless all sense of right 
feeling is deadened in us, we are miserable 
and ashamed. We cannot be at peace, 
or have the joyous strength and quiet 
trustfulness of a true life until we come 
back to our obedience. With sorrow and 
penitence we must ask our Father to forgive 
us, and then His love receives us back into 
our own place—not indeed as we were 
before, but in a humbler place, with the 
lesson of our fall and His forgiveness in our 
hearts; and with a new earnestness we 
begin once more to do His will. 

Now read Luke xv. 11-24, and think 
how the teaching of the parable bears on 
the subject. I hope to say more about it 
next week, 
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A UNITARIAN CONVERT. 


THE other day, at Preston, as the audi- 
ence was assembling for Professor Est1Lin 
CaRPENTER’S second lecture on ‘‘ The 
Gospels and How to Read Them,’’ a 
leaflet was distributed to them as_ they 
went in, headed ‘‘ Experience of a Uni- 
tarian,’’ and containing an extract from 
the Preston Guardian of February 3, under 
which was printed in large type, ‘‘ Are you 
right with Gop?’’ The extract was a 
reprint from the Christian World of Feb- 
ruary 1, telling how a son of Dr. Hpwarp 
Everett HAs, the eminent Unitarian, of 
Boston, had become ‘‘ an Evangelical,”’ 
through attending some of the evangelistic 
mission services of Dr. W. J. Dawson. 
This piece of news we had read, naturally, 
with great interest, and hoped for fuller 
information on the subject. So far, how- 
ever, all that has reached us is the original 
narrative from which the English report is 
taken, and a letter in comment thereon by 
the Rev. CoarLtes W. WENDTE, of Boston, 
secretary of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers. Professor Haz, 
it will be seen, made his public confession 
at a watch-night service in a Methodist 
church, and this was published in the 
Boston Transcript of January 11. Mr. 
Wenpre’s letter appeared in the Transcript 
of January 13. Both of these, we feel 
sure, many of our readers will be glad to 
see, and they are therefore here reprinted 
in full. 

The surprise expressed in Mr. WENDTE’S 
letter will be shared by many friends in 
this country also, who know something 
of the life and spirit of Dr. Epwarp 
EveRET? HALg, for it would be difficult to 
find in America a man more devoted to 
the unselfish service of his fellow-men in 
the spirit and love of Curist. And to us, 
we confess, it is matter for astonishment 
that the son of such a man should still 
regard Unitarians as ‘‘a sect which lays 
more stress on reason and intellect than 
on the heart.”’ . 

Professor Hak, however, appears now, 
for the first time, to have come upon that 
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vital religious experience ‘‘ when we feel 
that there is something lacking in our 
life,’ and the void has been filled for him 
by a larger measure of love for others and 
the giving up of himself to Curist. One 
must rejoice that he has been led to that 
deeper life of surrender and discipleship, 
and, without further comment on this 
‘* conversion,’’ which we prefer to leave to 
make its own impression, we will only add 
that out of the same sense of need and honest 
penitence others find their deliverance and 
their peace, and a new dedication to the 
service of unselfish love, through the 
prayer which Curist has taught them 
and they have prayed in his spirit, ‘* Father, 
Thy will be done.”’ 


‘* Boston TRANSCRIPT” OF 
JANUARY II. 


No small stir in the religious world has 
been made by the recent conversion of 
Epwarp Everrerr Hats, jun., third son 
of Boston’s eminent Unitarian patriarch, 
from Unitarianism to evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Epwarp HEveretr HALE, jun., is 
Professor of English Literature in Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y., and he will 
soon join the First Presbyterian Church of 
that city, of which his wife is a membez. 

Professor HALE’s conversion was accom- 
plished during a series of revival meetings 
held at the State-street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Schenectady, by Dr. Dawson, 
the travelling evangelist, who is in this 
country from England; and naturally it 
made a deep impression on the college in 
which he teaches and in the community in 
which he lives. Though he will join a 
Presbyterian church, his own story of his 
conversion was told in an address made by 
him at the *‘ watch-night ’’ meeting held 
in the State-street Methodist Episcopal 
Church to usher in the present new year, 
and reported in the current issue of 
Zion's Herald. Said Professor HALE : 

‘* All denominations lay more or less 
stress on one phase or another of religious 
experience, some lay more stress on faith, 
some on creed, some on good works, while 
others, I believe, like this church, lay more 
stress on definite religious experience, 
because experience is a work on which 
faith is founded. The call of Curist I 
conceive to be that time in a man’s life 
when an impulse comes to surrender every- 
thing for Curist. We all come to a place 
in our lives when we feel that there is 
something lacking in our life, and Curist 
speaks to us in that still, small voice, and 
if we accept him he brings us into the new 
life. That is what is meant by hearing 
the call and giving ourselves to Cuist. 

‘* Personally, I had no expectation that 
the call of Curist would come to me. I 
think most of you here who know me per- 
sonally will agree with me that I was not 
the man you would have expected to 
confess Curist here in this meeting-house. 
Tf you will pardon these personal references, 
I will give a few reasons why. I am of 
New England birth, and a New Englander 
is not apt to be carried away by anything 
emotional. I am a man of books, of an 
intellectual life, associated constantly with 
students, and such men do not take such 
steps under enthusiasm. Most of you are 
aware of the fact that I was a Unitarian, 
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and that they are known as a sect which 
lays more stress on reason and intellect 
than on the heart. 
thought that I would have been led to 
accept CHRIST in a revival meeting in a 
Methodist church ? No disrespect to this 
church. 

‘* By my personal experience I can say 
that the way to the Cross is through 
prayer. ‘The first sermon preached here by 
Dr. DAwson was one on prayer, and it was 
almost by accident that I happened to go. 
I only thought of hearing an excellent 
preacher. I did not find much I had not 
thought of before; but I said, what he 
says 1s sensible, and I will try it; and as IT 
walked down from the church that day I 
prayed that God would give me the best He 
had for me. Monday came, and I gave 
myself to the ordinary duties of the week. 
I did not go to hear Dr. Dawson at once 
again. It was not until Thursday night 
that I came to this meeting-house ; but 
during that time I continued this express 
prayer, and I must admit with a little more 
interesS than usual I went to hear Dr. 
Dawson again on Friday, Sunday and 
Monday, and during this time I became con- 
scious of a curious change which was going 
on in myself, which I did not, and cannot 
now, explain. Many things which had been 
much to me—indeed, all—had ceased to 
interest me. Interest in life began to have 
a curious dulness in regard to some things. 
I do not mean in the carrying on of my 
regular college duties, but in art, literature, 
nature, &c. I began to have a greater 
love for others, for humanity, for people in 
general. 

‘*On Thursday night he preached on 
‘The Delusions of this Life,’ on Friday 
night he preached on ‘ The Visit of Nico- 
pEMus to Jesus by Night,’ on Sunday 
night he preached on the text of the burn- 
ing bush and how it was not consumed by 
the fire, on Monday night he preached on 
the Greeks, who came, saying : ‘ We would 
see Jesus,’ and he said that they found 
not a poet, not a philosopher, not a leader 
of the people, but one whose hfe had been 
a constant sacrifice for the salvation of the 
world. Then it was on invitation of my 
friend, Dr. Apams—whom I shall never 
forget in that respect—I made the decision 
to follow Curist. I said: ‘I am a sinner. 
I am resolved to surrender and take up 
the spiritual ministry of Curist.’ The 
call of the Cross is not merely a call to 
forgiveness, but a call to love and work for 
Curist. He has said: ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

‘*T think there is still something for 
those who come at the eleventh hour. If 
we have the spirit and love of CurisT we 
will serve him in every word and act of our 
lives. Up to the very last of his ministry 
Curist laboured with his disciples. At 
the last supper he asked Peter three times 
in succession: ‘ Simon Peter, lovest thou 
me more than all these?’ and Curist’s 
answer each time was simply, ‘ Feed my 
sheep.’ ”’ 


Mr. WENDTE’s LETTER. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Transcript.’’ 
In common with many of your readers, 
I have been deeply interested in the recent 


religious experience of Mr. Hpwarp 
Everett Hae, jun., so graphically 
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related in your columns. Of the sincerity 
and genuineness of his ‘‘ conversion ’’ to 
Curist, and his determination to devote 
himself henceforth to the cause of his 
Master on earth, no one can read, it seems 
to me, without sympathy and approval. 

What does surprise those of us who have 
had the privilege of listening to Dr. Haun’s 
preaching and enjoying his companionship 
is that the arguments and appeals of a 
revivalist should have been needed to 

~ awaken in his son the consciousness of the 

duty and beauty of following Christ’s 
teaching and example. For this has been 
for half a century and more the burden of 
the discourse and personal testimony of the 
venerable author of ‘‘In His -Name.’’ 
How many of us has he not inspired with 
ardent desire to know and love the great 
leader and sanctifier of men, and who in 
this community has given a more impres- 
sive example of Christian character and 
service to humanity ? 

If, nevertheless, one so near and dear to 
him has required the interposition of 
another in order to come to a full realisation 
of the truth as it is in Jusus, this can only 
be due to what is a common experience in 
family life—that a parent, however devout 
and earnest in the religious concerns of his 
children, will often have less influence than 
a third party, a comparative stranger, 
perhaps, to their characters and lives. 
The personal magnetism of Mr. Dawson, 
his direct, heart-searching appeal, meeting 
a critical need in the spiritual experience of 
his young listener, wrought a work of 
grace. Almost instantaneously he ac- 
complished results which in cther natures 
differently constituted, would. be the 

' gradual, normal outcome of intellectual 
and moral processes. 

If this shall be confirmed in Mr. Hatn’s 
case by an earnest, Christlike life, no one, 
we may be sure, will be more glad and 
thankful than his venerated father, who 
may behold in his son’s self-dedication to 
the ministry of the Prince of Peace the 
consummation of his appeals, his teachings, 
and his personal example. 

CuarLes W. WENDTE. 
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A CONGREGATIONAL HERETIC. 


Tue Rev. William Rosling, who, after 
studying at Glasgow University, had his 
first settlement as a Congregational 
minister in 1886 at Coatbridge in Lanark- 
shire, and was subsequently at Belfast 
and Oban, has just resigned the charge 
of the Ryan-strest Congregational Church, 
West Bowling, Bradford, after a ministry 
of three and half years. On Sunday 
evening, Jan. 28, he preached his fare- 
well sermon, in which he gave a statement 
of his position, which is that of a fearless 
heretic, who has suffered much for his 
frank avowal of the truth asit has pos- 
sessed his soul. 

“T was resolved,’’ he said, “here as 
e'sewhere, to speak out my convictions on 
all great questions of faith and _ life, 
whether I was supported or not by the 
approval of my hearers. You all knew 
my views were notorthodox before I came, 
but I have never laid emphasis on these 
differences. I havé pained some of you 
by the things I have preached; but I 
think it has often pained me more to 
state them than it has you to hear them ; 
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and had I consulted my own love of the 
goodwill of my hearers, rather than my 
conviction that God demanded of me to 
speak the truth He had put into my 
heart, I should have held back much that 
I have spoken. Whatever imperfections 
have mingled with my ministry—and no 
one is so conscious of imperfections as 
myself—it has always been honest.” 

He then went on to state his con- 
victions as to the Bible, God, Religion, 
the Church and the Future. Of the Old 
Testament he spoke as ‘‘a unique historic 
record of the religious evolution of a race 
possessing a special religious genius.” 
Having noted how Abraham broke away 
from the cruel practice of human sacrifice, 
the preacher continued :— 

“‘ For weary ages his descendants con- 
ceived of access to God being possible 
only through their bloody offerings. Pro- 
phets—men far in advance of their time 
—proclaimed against this hard conception 
of God. In the fulness 0‘ time Jesus 
came with His great doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. He taught that all men were objects 
of God’s love, and the only bar to fellow- 
ship with Him js a selfish heart. Let this 
be surrendered, and God will become real 
to every man, and they will know His 
will and find grace to do it. Paulmingles 
much of the old superstitions—the de- 
mands of Deity for sacrifice—with the 
new truth, and interprets Christ’s revela- 
tion of the Father through the sacrificial 
system of his nation, and sees a sacri- 
ficial meaning, that fulfils God’s will, in 
the tragedy of Calvary. This is natural 
from Paul’s whole training. 

‘*But what place am I to give this 
great and unique Book? It is no fetish. 
There is novirtuein the reading and study 
of the Bible; although in such study 
there is much profit. The Book is not 
meant to take the place of God; itis a 
steady star in the sky to guide us to God, 
and into the Christ spirit and life. It 
tells me how the jlight of fheaven came to 
men of old inorder that I too may become 
illuminated ; it tells me how Jesus walked 
inthe unclouded light of the Father’s face, 
that I may become a son of light and 
walk in the spir't, and not fuifil the lusts 
of the flesh. It 1s my schoolmaster to 
bring me to God, and unless it does that 
is of no good to me. It cando me no 
good to read Isaiah’s vision of God unless 
it guides me to where I may receive the 
vis on and hear the voice.’’ 

Of God he spoke as the ‘‘ Over-soul,”’ 
and the “All-soul,’’ and as infinite Love, 
adding a scathing indictment of the 
doctrine of substitutionary atonement. 
In religion, he said, character is the 
great thing, perfected through unicn with 
God. Religion, which is the very crown 
of manhood, is simply “the inflow of 
infinite love and grace and power to the 
soul.’’ 

As to the Church and the Future, his 
statement was as follows :— 

“The Church is the most powerful 
institution on earth, and the most essen- 
tial. It is the society of .a people who 
are living in daily consecration to the 
Divine Will, a people charged with divine 
power and love, who meet to worship 
God, and to arm themselves for the 
great task of winning the world to 
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righteousness and love. It is the resur- 
rection body of Christ on earth—His only 
resurrection body; the organ and medium 
of God’s Spirit in the world. I have 
laid great emphasis on the Church, and 
have striven after this great ideal. 

“T have taught that this life is only 
the prelude to the deathless future to 
which we are all advancing; that it is 
God’s great purpose to develop in us all 
the spirit of essential goodness, to lead 
all to a state of perfect love; that 
heaven and hell are states of being. 
Heaven is the natural state of a pure, 
unselfish heart, as hell is of the impure 
and selfish. This reward is the natural 
outcome of truth and purity, and no 
punishment of God is ever vindictive, or 
ever can be. I have taught that the 
things we suffer are educational agencies in 
goodness; that what we call hell fire is a 
method of God for the purification of the 
Universe, and is a necessary factor of human 
redemption. It may take long ages to work 
out the redemption of many of us—to ex- 
punge the stains of self-love from our 
natures; but eventually, at some far-off 
time, persistent love will win the day, and 
the last lost soul will come home to the 
Father of us all. These are the truths I 
have taught, and on which I have staked 
my all. In whatever light they may appear 
to you, they represent for me the glorious 


Gospel of the blessed God.”’ 


From the local paper to which we are 
indebted for the above report we learn 
that the secretary and treasurer of the 
church, the organist and four deacons, 
several members of the choir’ and of the 
Sunday-school have all resigned as a protest 
against the way in which Mr. Rosling has 
been treated by an orthodox section of the 
congregation. 

The Greenfield Congregational Church, 
Manningham, Bradford, of which the Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams is the minister, has 
adopted the following resolution :— 

«That we, the members of Greenfield 
Congregational Church, in meeting as- 
sembled, desire to express our deepest 
sympathy with the Rev. W. Rosling, 
the pastor of Ryan-street Congregational 
Church, and his family in the trying cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed 
through the determined opposition of two 
or three members of the church, whose 
methods of opposition have wrought great 
injury to Mr. Rosling’s health, and com- 
pelled him to resign his charge. We con- 
sider it a lamentable thing that a man 
of such eminently Christian character and 
gentle spirit, so thorough and conscien- 
tious a student, so faithful a preacher 
of truth, should be ousted from the work 
he loved, and compelled to face the world, 
with a wife and five children, without 
provision, on the charge that his preaching 
is not orthodox. That this should take 
place in an age when all denominations 
are seeking release from the bondage of 
trust deeds, and when theclogical re- 
statements are called for on every hand, 
is, in our judgment, most detrimental to 
the cause of religious progress, and tends 
to put a premium upon compromise and 
dishonesty in the pulpit. We are obliged, 
therefore, to enter our most solemn pro- 
test against it. and we assure Mr. Rosling 
of our admiration of his fearless stand 
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for conviction, and trust that the cross 
he so bravely bears may be transfigured 
for him, by the Master’s presence, into a 
crown of rejoicing.” 

We understand that as a result of this 
division there is every probability that a 
new Free Church will be established in 
Bradford: 


‘PHE NEW UNITARIAN.’* 


We noted last week the appearance of 
the first monthly number (January) of The 
New Unitarian, published at the New 
York Unitarian headquarters, 104, East 
Twentieth-street. Among much other in- 
teresting matter this first number contains 
the following letter from the Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, best known in this 
country as the author of ‘‘ Blessed by 
Drudgery,’’ and other papers. In one or 
two places we have ventured to correct 
what appeared to us palpable misprints. 


Mr. Gannerr’s LETTER. 
Drar Mr. BapcGer, 

Thank you for inviting me to tell you 
in a few words what I wish The New 
Unitarian might be. 

First, as you know, I wish its name were 
to be undenominational instead of denomi- 
national. This, not because I do not 
love the name ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ but because 
in this day of broadening fellowship in 
religion I think we ought to illustrate 
sympathy with, rather than differentiation 
from others, whenever we consistently can. 
‘* Unitarian,’’ whatever broad meanings 
we give to it, is our name as a sect 
among sects. Instead of harking back to 
difference and separation in christening 
this new child of our spirit, I would in its 
very name hark forward to the better day 
coming, and interpret that noblest self 
in us which is distinctly allied with the 
noblest in others. Therefore I would pre- 
fer for it such a significant Puritan name as 
““In Sprnir AND IN TRutTH’’—-perhaps 
with the motto: ‘‘ Neither in this moun- 
tain, nor in Jerusalem, but in spirit and 
in truth,’’ printed beneath. That would 
set our mark high ; it would tell the world 
better than ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ itself what that 
word really means to us, and tell it in a 
way that would affirm our aspiration one 
with the aspiration of all. That we are 
“* Unitarian’? and glad to be known so, 
is sufficiently told in the name of the 
publishing Conference. 

Secondly, I hope the new magazine 
in the tone and spirit of its articles will 
emphasise the Ideals more than the Ideas 
of Unitarianism, its Principles above its 
Theology. For the essence of religion 
with us does not lie in ideas of the intellect, 
however noble, but in spirit and life. 
Moreover, our theology is manifestly 
taking care of itself. All the thought- 
changes, all the thought-tendencies in the 
religion of the age seem to be coming our 
way. The recognised leaders of Ortho- 
doxy are more and more preaching and 
printing such views of God, of the Bible, 
of Jesus, of salvation and its conditions, 
of the kingdom of God on the earth, of 
the future life, as, until lately, have been 
associated with our heresy ; and are accept- 
ing these views, not from us, but under the 
same influences, inward and outward, 
that a little earlier moved us to accept them. 
By our Ideals as distinct from these Ideas! 


-more than to organise. 


I mean, if I may repeat what I said the 
other day at the Harlem Conference, 
these four things : 

Freedom of Reason and Conscience, 
our Method in Religion, instead of Tradi- 
tion and Authority ; 

Fellowship, the Spirit in Religion, instead 
of Sectarianism ; 

Character the Test in Religion, instead 
of Ritual or Creed ; 

Service the Aim in Religion, instead of 
Salvation for self. 

These are the principles, these the ideals, 
which ethicise and spiritualise religion ; 
and in proportion as they win their way 
in the world theology is sure to ennoble 
itself. Therefore these, I think, are the 
things which we should make it our busi- 
ness to emphasise. To liberalise is more 
than to Unitarianise; to spiritualise is 
And as_ these 
ideals belong to the Liberal Faith, whether 
connected with Unitarian or with orthodox 
doctrine, I hope that the new magazine 
will not try to fasten the ‘* Unitarian ’’ 
label upon them. Copyrighted as ours, 
they are so much the less ours; but they 
are all the more ours, the more we can help 
make them everybody's. Let us beware 
in the magazine of our besetting sin— 
the ‘* We are the Chosen People ”’ atti- 
tude. 

Thirdly, I hope that in its theology— 
for of course it should and will have a 
theology—the new magazine will seek to 
interpret, rather than to refute, the older 
theology; to unfold and affirm the infinite 
fact of ‘‘ Incarnation,’’ the universal 
law of ‘‘ Vicarous Atonement,’’ the eternal 
movement of “‘ Inspiration ’’ for instance, 
rather than correct proof in the con- 
crete and limited Orthodox statements 
of these and the other great ideas of 
religion. This not merely because. the 
method of interpretation rather than 
refutation will make us better missionaries 
to others of any truth we have reached, 
but because the new visions of truth for 
ourselves seem to me to lie in those very 
dogmas called Orthodox—visions which in 
their glory are only beginning to rise on 
man’s mind in this dawn of the ‘‘ Evo- 
lution ’’ day in which we are living. 

On the other hand, I trust that the maga- 
zine will be too religious to greatly empha- 
sise the name ‘‘ Christian’’; too deeply 
Christian to care much whether the name 
be denied or allowed us by others; too 
Unitarian, and too loyal to the spirit and 
example of Jesus, to ever dream of making 
that name ourselves the test of fellowship 
in religion or in Unitarianism. 

Lastly, I hope that the new magazine 
will be ‘‘ prophetic ’’ rather than decorous 
in its utterances upon social questions ; 
that it will dare something socially as well 
as Bible-critically and theologically ; that 
it will distress us occasionally by what it 
may say, but not by its silence when the 
times call for a Voice.—Truly yours, 

W. C. GANNETT. 

Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 8. 


Let it make no difference to thee whether 
thou art cold or warm, if thou art doing 
thy duty—Marcus Aurelius. 

THE very name and appearance of a 
happy man breathe of good-nature, and 
help the rest of us to live,—R, L; Stevenson, 
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THE IDEAL OF CO-OPERATION, 


A sHort time before his death, George 
Jacob Holyoake said: ‘‘ I care most for 
co-operation. 
for any other movement I have been 
engaged in.’’ The biography of Holyoake 
and the ‘‘ History of Co-operation in 
England ’’ are so closely connected that 
the one inevitably involves the other. He 
wrote the ‘‘ History of the Rochdale 
Pioneers,’’ and during the last weeks of 
his life was engaged in revising his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Co-operation in England ’’ for a 
new edition. What is this co-operation to 
which he was so devoted 2? ; 

Many people think of the Civil Service 
Stores and the Army and Navy Supply 
Association as examples of co-operation. 
These are limited liability companies 
trading for the money advantage of their 
proprietors. The co-operative stores 
patronised by the working classes appear 
to many, and even to some of their mem- 
bers, as associations merely for getting 
goods cheaper than at the shops of private 
tradesmen ; and by their success in return- 
ing to their members a large dividend 
calculated on the amount expended at the 
stores they are judged. When this 
dividend is high it is often illusory, con- 
sisting in part of a return of money paid 
for goods in excess of the price at which 
similar goods could be bought at other 
shops and stores. Some part of the 
dividend, however, represents the profit of 
voluntary combination of individuals to 
purchase goods wholesale and sell them 
retail to themselves in small quantities as 
required. This obvious advantage is all 
that appeals to many members of nomin- 
ally co-operative stores. But this is only 
a little part, by itself insignificant, of the 
intention of the convinced co-operator. 
Most societies give a dividend out of profits 
to their employees as well as their pur- 
chasing members, contribute something 
to charities, and have an educational fund 
provided out of the profits. They usually 
establish shorter hours of labour than those 
of other shops, and with more or less success 
aim at the supply of unadulterated goods. 
These characteristics bring us a little 
nearer to an appreciation of the co-opera- 
tive ideals. The members are supposed 
to be united, not merely for individual 
gain, but for fellowship in beginning a 
revolution in the social, manufacturing, 
and trading life of the community. The 
retail stores are but a partial realisation 
of the ideal. 

English co-operation developed from 
the teachings of Robert Owen. Holyoake 
was in early yearsa ‘‘ social missionary,’’ 
who went about lecturing in explanation of 
Owen’s principles, at the meagre salary of 
sixteen shillings a week. It was when 
lecturing at Cheltenham on ‘‘ Home 
Colonisation as a means of superseding 
Poor Law and LEmigration,’’ that a 
reply to a question on a side issue was 
made the ground of prosecution and im- 
prisonment for blasphemy. 

At Rochdale the teachings early took 
root, and resulted in the formation of the 
Rochdale Pioneers Co-operative Society in 
1844, with 28 members and a capital of 
£28. The objects declared by this society 
exhibit both the connection with Owenism 
and the principles which Holyoake ad- 
co-operation throughout his 
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life, and to which it has been his constant 
endeavour to hold the co-operative or- 
ganisations. 

Besides the establishment of a store to 
distribute food, clothing, &c., for mutual 
advantage, they contemplated ‘‘ the build- 
ing, purchasing, or erecting of a number of 
houses in which those members desiring to 
assist each other in improving their 
domestic and social conditions may reside.’’ 

“* To commence the manufacture of such 
articles as the society may determine upon, 
for the employment of such members as 
may be without employment, or who may 
be suffering in consequence of repeated 
reductions in their wages.”’ 

‘* As a further benefit and security to the 
members, the society shall purchase or rent 
an estate or estates of land, which shall 
be cultivated by the members who may be 
out of employment, or whose labour may 
be badly remunerated.’’ 

‘* As soon as practicable the society shall 
proceed to arrange the powers of produc- 
tion, distribution, education and govern- 
ment; or, in other words, to establish a 
self-supporting home colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies in 
establishing such societies.’’ 

When, ten years later, the Rochdale 
Pioneers opened a spinning mill, the object 
declared was that the members might have 
the profit arising from the employment of 
their own capital and labour, the scheme 
adopted being an allowance of five per 
cent. to capital, and the remaining profits 
to be equally divided between capital and 
labour. 

It is clear from these extracts that the 
ultimate object was the establishment of a 
co-operative commonwealth in which mem- 
bers should be ‘‘ members one of another,’ 
reaping the advantage of mutual service, 
associating to produce the goods they 
themselves needed and to distribute them 
as required, without loss. Profit sharing 
was, as MHolyoake always affirmed, 
essential to the scheme ; and co-operative 
production and profit sharing in production 
must go hand in hand with co-operative 


. distribution, or the working out of the 


scheme is quite inadequate. Hence his 
disagreement with the methods of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which does 
not share profits with its workpeople, but 
merely offers them better conditions of 
labour, and helps to keep up the standard 
of wages. 

There are, however, now, a considerable 
number of productive societies in which 
profit sharing with the workers and some- 
times the workers’ share in management 
are recognised, and carried out in accord- 
ance with the principles advocated by 
Holyoake. 

The ideal of co- operation, then, is the 
building up by voluntary effort of a com- 
munity dwelling peaceably within the 
general community, that may gradually 
win people over from the competitive sys- 
tem of trading to that of production for 
use ; sharing profits among all who like 
to make them ; preparing the way for the 
establishment of a community in which 
land, factories, methods of exchange, dis- 
tribution of goods, education and govern- 
ment shall be arranged for the equitable 


‘advantage of all producers and con- 


sumers, who, being in fact the same persons, 
have claims that can be readily harmonised. 


The means proposed were the enrolment 
especially of those who were suffering under 
the prevailing system of competition. 
Those thrown out of work, those whose 
wages had been reduced, were to be chiefly 
considered in the provision of work. It 
was on one side a scheme similar to that 
now proposed for dealing with the unem- 
ployed in home colonies, only the home 
colonies were to be self-governing and the 
members taught the principles of mutual 
helpfulness. 

Such being Holyoake’s ideal of co-oper- 
ation, he often criticised somewhat keenly 
the dividend hunting which for many 
who join co-operative societies is the chief 
motive, beyond which some of them never 
get. 

Some words of his, spoken recently. to 
Mr. W. H. Brown, were published in the 
Mullgate Monthly :— 

‘* In the early days co-operation sought 
to influence character. We admitted none 
who were not prepared to understand the 
meaning of the movement; the early 
members were not attracted by the divi- 
dend. They believed in the principle. 
Co-operation is a principle of life, and 
although its application may require differ- 
ent treatment in different times and differ- 
ent localities, the essential truth is the 
same. But we ought to go back to first 
principles, and do as was done in the early 
days at Rochdale. Poor as we were no 
person was admitted into membership 
until his name had been on a probationary 
list. It is right that in our democratic 
societies everybody should come in; but 
I do complain that they are never spoken 
to about co-operation. They are never 
asked whether they are prepared to live 
in amity and equity with all the other 
members of the society. And yet the 
furtherance of such ideas was part of the 
work of primitive co-operation.’’ 

Holyoake, together with his fellow- 
workers in those early days, was often 
called a ‘‘Socialist,’’ a term of terrible 
disparagement then. It was, in fact, a 
scheme of revolutionary socialism that 
was propounded ; but Holyoake’s expo- 
sition of co-operation differed from the 
systems of State socialism that have been 
from time to time propounded, for there 
was in them no purpose of compelling 
anyone to do anything by Governmental 
force. Robert Owen and others with him 
were for withdrawing attention from 
politics and concentrating it on those 
measures of social reform which they 
believed would effect all that was necessary. 
Holyoake held that it was imperatively 
needful to keep watch lest politicians 
should waste the resources and destroy 
the liberties, without which such societies 
for the voluntary building up of character 
and healthy living could not exist. 

With modern development in municipal 
trading, education under popular control, 
and the larger share of the ordinary citizen 
in the responsibility and power of Govern- 
ment, it seems probable that the ideals and 
principles of co-operation will be carried 
forward in the near future on a wider 
scale and with larger success, than in the 
industrial and distributive voluntary 
societies. These, however continue to 
increase. There are new organisations 
and companies, including Garden City 
and the Tenants’ Housing Companies, 


which are making steady progress on co- 
operative lines, and the profit-sharing 
manufacturing societies have had far 
greater success in the last few years than 
they used to have. As Holyoake said :— 
‘* Participation in profits is the very ele- 
ment of co-operation. Co-operation with- 
out participation is imposture. It is the 
very essence of the principle.”’ 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in announ- 
cing that the various railway companies 
have now granted the concession to 
visitors to Oxford attending the Triennial 
meetings of return tickets for a single 
fare and a quarter. The tickets will be 
available from April 16 to 21. To take 
advantage of this favour it will be 
necessary to present vouchers, signed by 
me, at the booking offices. These will be 
sent out in April on application to me. 

Invitations, programmes, and reports 
of the committee have been sent to all 
ministers, secretaries of congregations, 
and of societies on the; Conference roll. 
If anyone has failed to receive his invi- 
tation, &c., I shall be much obliged if he 
will kindly communicate with me. 

May I add, as there seems to be some 
uncertainty on the matter, that in the 
offer of hospitality the term ‘‘ lodging 
accommodation’’ includes breakfast and 
light supper. Luncheon and tea will be 
served in the place named on the tickets, 
which will be issued in due course. re 

Jas. Harwoop, Secretary. | 

105, Palace-road, S.W. 

P.S.—I am endeavouring to make up 
two sets of reports of previous meetings— 
one for the Conference itself, and another 
for the Unitarian Theological School, 
Oakland, California, which has asked for 
them. The following are wanted :— 
Nottingham (1890), 1 copy; London 
(1891), 2 copies; Manchester (1894), 2 
copies ; Sheffield (1897), 1 copy. I shall 
be much obliged to any friends who can 
supply these missing numbers. J. H. 

—}>__—_- 


NOTICE OF REMOVALS. 


Sir,—I am glad to see the suggestion 
of the North Lancashire and Westmorland 
Unitarian Association that letters of intro- 
duction should be dispatched from one 
congregation to another, intimating the 
settlement of a member in a new district. 
More than a dozen years ago I proposed 
to the Manchester District Association 
that such letters of transfer should be 
printed and circulated among the congre- 
gations on their roll; but though the 
proposal found considerable support, it 
was not acted upon. The more northerly 
Association has set a good example, which 
may well be followed by other district 
societies, or, better still, adopted for general 
practice by the National Conference. It 
has always been my custom to give or send 
letters of introduction in cases of removal ; 
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but I know from long and vexatious experi- 


ence that this practice is by no means 
general, and I am sure we lose in this way 
many who might be expected simply to 


transfer their membership from one congre- 

gation to another. If such letters were 

sent, the whole onus of lapse would be 

thrown on the indifferent member, whereas 

at present we have rightly to bear part 

of the blame. C. J. Srreer. 
Sheffield, Feb. 10, 1906. 


AN ENLARGED LECTIONARY. 

Sir,—Mr. Herford favours us with a 
story which has the fatal demerit of 
half a truth. Here it is :—-‘‘ I’ preached, 
some years ago, in a chapel where Mr. 
Hopps’ book of selected passages had 
been in use. I read the lessons from the 
Bible as I always do. After the service 
the remark was made to me: ‘ What a 
relief it was to hear the Bible again.’ ’’ 

The suggestion here is that the Bible 
had been discarded. Will Mr. Herford 
tell us the name of the chapel? In all 
my long and very varied experience I 
have never known a chapel where the 
remark cited would have had sense and 
truth in it. My belief is that in every 
Unitarian chapel, and at every service, 
the Bible is read. 

The ‘‘ half a truth’’ in this story is 
that perhaps, in the chapel referred to, 
selections from the Bible ‘were read. 
But every rational, honest, and decent 
man makes selections. Take, as one in- 
stance out of a hundred, the 17th Psalm. 
What does Mr. Herford do with verses 10 
and 142% Shall I cite another deep ditch, 
Psalm 68? What are we to do with verses 
21 and 23% Oh, but there is no end to it! 
We may be over-scrupulous, but some 
of us are very particular about our 
‘* Lessons,’? and take a great deal of 
trouble to get them sweet and clean, 
and edifying. J. Pace Hopps. 


Srr,—The discussion on this subject 
interests me greatly. Some forty years ago 
I did a little lay preaching in a number 
of our Midland chapels, and having long 
felt that some more modern element was 
wanted in our too conventional services, 
I generally selected the second lesson 
from some more modern writer—Channing, 
Martineau, Parker, Emerson, &c. I soon 
discovered, however, that to find suitable 
extracts not too didactic or too abstruse, 
was a very difficult and tedious task, 
and it occurred to me to try whether some- 
thing original could not be produced 
more suited to the object in view. 

I made the experiment, announcing that 
at my next service I should read for 
the second lesson a Modern Parable. I 
used this parable in several different chapels, 
and found the result fairly satisfactory. 

A few of the elders shook their heads, 
but the younger and more progressive 
members rejoiced at the innovation. I 
afterwards wrote about half a dozen similar 
parables, slight narratives with a moral 
purpose, written in as picturesque English 
as I could command, and I found them 
generally acceptable to the congregations. 
I commend this suggestion to our regular 
ministers, many of whom are much more 
competent to carry it out effectively. 
Jesus taught in parables, why should not 
we ? j ¥. T. Morr. 


Sir,—There are many things in the 
religious life of the day which are hindrances 
rather than helps to the moral and spiritual 
advancement of the people. The reading 
of the Bible lessons is not one of these. 
It is an old and honoured custom, which 
does many people good, and can do no one 
any harm. I believe that the majority of 
the laity would be opposed to any attempt 
to displace the Bible from its traditional 
position in public worship. I am further 
of opinion that any general attempt to 
do so would in a large measure lessen 
our influence on the community at large, 
and prevent us from spreading the great 
principles of religion, for the propagation 
of which we exist as a Christian society. 

Belfast. JOHN CAMPBELL. 


[This correspondence will be closed next 
week. If any other friends wish for a 
word on the subject, we must ask that their 
letters may arrive not later than noon 
on Tuesday. Short letters will have the 
best chance of publication.—Ep. ‘‘ Iy- 
QUIRER.’’ | 


MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
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Many good people were troubled when 
the new lectionary came into use in parish 
churches in 1871. Their ears had been 
attuned to the old order, and refused for a 
time to be unset. The old order had re- 
mained untouched for two hundred years, 
and the last touch had been the insertion of 
Bel and the Dragon, and the History of 
Susanna, in 1662. It was a touch, perhaps, 
of wilful opposition to Puritan objection. 

In the Preface to the Prayer Book of 
1549 the public reading of the Bible is 
commended on two grounds; first, that 
the minister may by frequent reading be 
stirred up to godliness and made better 
able both to teach and to refute ; secondly, 
that the people by frequent hearing may 
profit more and more in the knowledge of 
God, and be the more inflamed with the 
love of his true religion. And now, in this 
new century, there are murmurs amongst 
us of a new want, the want of an enlarged 
lectionary—-a lectionary extended to the 
inclusion of non-Biblical reading. 

J incline, I confess, to the old use. JI am 
willing to allow that there is a theory of 
inspiration which admits, if it does not 
demand, the addition of wuncanonical 
scriptures, but this may nevertheless be one 
of those cases in which the half is more 
than the whole. Liberty of choice would 
probably lead to such confusion in practice, 
that restriction of some kind would again 
be the only remedy. The office of the 
reader in public worship is to remind rather 
than to instruct, to stir up the remem- 
brance of old neglected truths rather than 
to supply fresh matter for thought. Holy 
Scripture, as now received, has a distinct- 
ness, a uniqueness, a detachment, which 
no other writings can claim. In historical 
setting it stands apart, in dignity of asso- 
ciation it is unapproached; it is the 
common heritage of Christendom, binding 
races and tongues together, fragrant with 
memories and sympathies which are them- 
selves part of its meaning. With all its 
blots and imperfections it is the central 


light by which nations have been guided, 


and yet a light so near, and so familiar, 
that it has been to separate souls as the 
light of a lantern carried in the hand. 
The people who need the Bible most are 
the people who think that they have 
exhausted its meaning because they have 
grown tired of its sound. To some of us 
the Bible is to-day a new book, unexhausted 
and inexhaustible, renovated because re- 
interpreted, well-worn, but found to be at 
last that very treasure out of which it was 
said the scribe who had been made a 
disciple to the kingdom of heaven would 
some day bring forth things which were 
new as well as the things that were old. 
The Bible is not the easy book to read it 
once was, and less frequent hearing would 
mean intellectual as well as spiritual loss. 
Some of us would ask, moreover, on 
what grounds, and by whom, the addition 
would be made. Ihave never yet been 
drawn to any man’s collection of quota- 
tions from favourite authors; his choice 
passages are mostly a revelation of his own 
preferences and  prepossessions. It is 
just this indulgence of idiosynerasy that I 
would restrain. Non-Biblical matter is of 
necessity more contentious matter. The 
nearer books are to our time, the more 
impatient we are of their ruling on subjects 
which are still under discussion. The 
reader with a free hand would soon use 
his freedom to point morals of his own 
choosing. His lections would be pre- 
dilections in disguise. The Bible, happily, 
cannot be forced into direct commenda- 
tion of modern theories and schemes. It 
is the book, it is true, from which we all 
draw defence for our own, positions— 
querit sua dogmata quisque—but this very 
variety, puzzling and contradictory as it 


‘may be, is its protection against con- 


version to party use. A literature follows 
no plan, and lends itself to none, whereas 
selected authors are easily ranged on one 
side. 

It is to be remembered, also, that our 
Lessons are for a mixed assembly. They 
must be understanded of the people. They 
must be so repeated, and so rehearsed, that 
the minds of the young may close round 
them, and the minds of the old retain 
them. Preachers and congregations alike 
need a common storehouse for common 
reference. What can be done with ex- 
cerpts torn from their context, and some- 
times prudently divorced from the lives 
of the writers? And is not literary 
excellence itself, in some cases, a draw- 
back 2? A sonnet of Milton may be worthy 
indeed, but the sonnet, with its subtleties 
and complexities, is the last form of com- 
position that we would choose for public 
recitation. There is .wisdom in the old 
Greek saying, that handfuls in sowing are 
better than sackfuls. 

At the same time I would not be too 
bigoted on these points, for I cannot forget 
that the first reading of Isaiah was as much 
an innovation in the Jewish synagogue as 
the first reading of St. Paul’s Epistles 
afterwards was iv the Christian congrega- 
tion, and that in both instances there may 
have been those who then thought that 
the lectionary had been unwisely and 
unnecessarily enlarged. 

[The above paper reached us before the 
appearance of Mr. Herford’s letter in our 
issue of last week,—Ep. InQuIRER.] 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


For various reasons I regret that the 
writing of the Manchester letter falls to 
my hands, but mainly because it means 
that we have lost the Rev. Charles Roper 
from amongst us. Mr. Roper could write 
with authority on the matters which con- 
cern us. He was able to keep up an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all our churches, 
and he was actively interested in the 
work of all our associations. But the 
thing we all admired in Mr. Roper was 
his warm generosity in recording the 
aspirations and achievements of the 
different churches as compared with 
his self-effacement in alluding to his own 
work and the work of his own most pros- 
perous church. We have lost an able and 
trusted leader; I can only hope that 
London will properly appreciate its gain. 

Fortunately, the large congregation at 
Moss Side is not to be left long without 
pastoral oversight. A suitable successor 
to Mr. Roper has keen found without 
going many miles away. When the Rev. 
A. C. Fox comes to Moss Side he will find 
himself at the head of a large, active, and 
united congregation, a congregation still 
young, with all the hope and audacity of 
youth, planted in a neighbourhood which 
offers every encouragement to the great 
hope of still further progress. So may it 
be. For Moss Side means much to all of 
us. It rebukes our want of faith when- 
ever we are inclined to despond ; it leads the 
way whenever we are ready to advance, and 
always it is the loyal and generous helper of 
all weaker churches. Long may it flourish. 

At Chorlton another parting looms in the 
near future. The Rev. J. Ruddle is leaving 
us for the bracing hills of Stannington. He 
passes from one of our youngest to perhaps 
our oldest congregation. He carries with 
him the affectionate regard of ministers and 
people alike throughout the Manchester 
district. At the Sunday School Association 
we shall miss Mr. Ruddle’s work, every- 
where we shall miss his gentle personality. 
He leaves behind him a gallant and united 
congregation, but unfortunately one 
which has not reaped a harvest worthy 
of its faithful labours. Both at Chorlton, 
Urmston, and Heaton Moor we are looking 
for the men who can show us how to realise 
the fair promise which attended the birth 
of these congregations. For some reason, 
so far, past our finding out, these three 
suburbs of our great city have not yielded 
us the bands of earnest worshippers we 
had a right to expect. Not that we have 
failed. In each case there is a group of 
faithful and true men and women. The 
quality is excellent, but the quantity is 
disappointing. 

Broughton, our latest venture, is another 
shepherdless flock. With the fine traditions 
and the unexhausted ideals and enthu- 
siasms of Strangeways behind them, our 
Broughton friends can be relied upon to 
give a good account of themselves as soon 
as they find the right man to gather up and 
direct their hopes and energies. For the 
other congregations I do not know that I 
can, orneed, say much. Weare holding our 
respective forts, and bearing our testimony. 
Not all the churches are riotously successful, 
but all are holding their own, and some are 


moving forward. There is no fear and 
no despondency. Our difficulties are many, 
and of the actual city congregations the 
chief is the weight of our traditions. We 
are old congregations, for the most part, 
in anew world. Conditions have changed, 
our old families have moved away. Mean- 
while there is a multitude at our doors. Our 
problem is how to forget the days that are 
passed, the carriages that have rolled 
away, the families that have removed, 
so that we may start again to build our 
new Jerusalem out of the material lying 
all around. If we were new congrega- 
tions we should start fair. I have faith 
we shall find the right lines in time. 
Meanwhile, as I have said, we are 
holding our forts. I am sorry for the 
warlike metaphor, but, indeed, it is being 
thrust upon us. From the narrow ex- 
clusiveness which characterises ‘* evange- 


lical?’? councils in most centres our local- 


exponents of the principles of religious 
equality have passed to deliberate and 
unworthy attack on our status and 
citizenship. They have persuaded the City 
Council to entrust to the Free Church 
Council the public duty of providing for 
Nonconformist interments at the public 
cemeteries. Under the impression that 
they were dealing with a body repre 
sentative of the whole of Nonconformity, 
the Council entered into the arrangement. 
Every effort has been made by our local 
association to come to some arrangement 
with the Free Church Council whereby 
the ministers of our churches might 
take their place and part in discharging 
this public office. All such efforts have 
failed until, to our extreme regret, we are 
compelled to make the facts public. 
Nothing is more repugnant to us than 
the parade of these unfortunate sectarian 
differences. If we dared, we would 
willngly endure exclusion so that the 
scandal of a dissident Christianity might 
be avoided. But sacred principles are 
involved, Our whole character and com- 
petency for public service is challenged, 
and at any cost we are compelled to insist 
upon publicity, whether it will bring 
redress or not. Accordingly, a memcrial 
is being prepared for presentation to the 
City Council. At least four Unitarians 
have seats on the Council. With them 
are many others of broad Christian sym- 
pathies and to these we look to secure 
us a hearing. The days are gone by of 
our great influence in the council. There 
was a time when most of its leading 
men weredrawn from our Churches. But 
that was before the days of the dis- 
persion. Our families are now scattered 
over a wider area, and new responsibilities 
exhaust the energies once concentrated 
on the public life of the city. Still there 
are many in the council to-day who will 
at least remember one great representa- 
tive of Liberal Christianity—Alderman 
Rawson, and the Council which delighted 
to honour him will not, I believe, silently 
acquiesce in the infliction of civic dis- 
abilities on his co-religionists. 

And now to conclude on a less warlike 
note, I am glad to report many 
useful collective activities amongst us. 
Taking time by the forelock we are 
already preparing for the coming summer 
at the Holiday Home. The last season 
there was the most successful in its 


history. Over eleven hundred of our 
scholars were helped to a week’s holiday 
under simple and healthful conditions. 
The home paid its way and showed an 
excellent working balance. Now it is 
being repainted and overhauled ready for 
the hosts of children, who are already 
paying in their weekly pennies to secure 
the joys of a holiday there. Meanwhile 
there is ample provision for what remains 
cf winter nearer home. And the most 
attractive of the fare provided is a course 
of four lectures to be delivered in the 
Memorial Hall on consecutive Thursday 
evenings by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. Mr. 
Tarrant. is always sure of a hearty wel- 
come in Manchester. Not only does 
Manchester remember him zs a student at 
its local College and University, but did 
he not do us the honour to find his wife 
here? And beyond all this we shall wel- 
come him for the inspiration and en- 
couragement he always brings, as also 
from our real interest in the subjects he 
is to discuss. Quite the dominant note in 
all our churches to-day is the application 
cf our religion to the problems of social 
reform, and Mr. Tarrant is to lecture to 
us on ‘‘ Tne Old Testament Prophets, 
and the Problems of Social Life Then 
and. New.”’ 

In harmony with this prevailing inter- 
est 18 the course of Sunday Afternoon 
Addresses now being delivered at Cross 
Street Chapel. A previous course given 
before Christmas was well attended, and 
now large audiencesare again assembling 
to hear various experts speak on subjects 
which they have made their own. On 
Sunday next, Mr. Charles E. B. Russell, 
an excellent worker in our lads’ clubs, is 
to speak on “ Youthful Criminals: how 
they are made,’’ and he will be followed 
on March 4 by Mr. T. P. Whittaker; 
M.P., on “‘Intemperance : is further leg’s- 
lation needed ?”’ 

Many other things are being done and 
said amongst us worthy of record, but this 
must suffice for the present. And it 
may also suffice, perbaps, to intimate to 
our churches that the mantle of my 
friend Mr. Roper has fallen on my nar- 
rower shoulders, and they will then, no 
doubt, favour me with church calendars 
and notes of events, which should find a 
place in this veracious chronicle. 

CHARLES PEACH. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Chester.—The annual Sunday-school tea 
and prize distribution was held at Matthew 
Henry's Chapel on the 3lst ult. Mr. A. Orrett 
presided. There was a large attendance cf 
scholars parents, and members of the congrega- 
tion. After tea an entertainment was given by 
the scholars. The Chairman, in the course of 
the preceedings, referred to the loss they had 
sustained through the departure of the Rev. H 
Ei. Haycock to take up his new office of minister 
to the Halliwell-road Church, Bolton. The 
guild continued its good work under the direc- 
tion of Miss Montgomery, and the school had 
progressed all along the line. The gymnastio 
class in connection with the chapel was now 
held at Mr. Rushton’s Gymnasium in Lower 
Bridge-street, under the direction of Messrs. 
Frank Tasker and C. V. Orrett.—The advocates 
of municipal gymnasia as one method of checking 
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the physical degeneration of the young have 
reason to be grateful to these two young men 
for the voluntary and self-sacrificing work they 
are doing and have done for the past three years 
toimprove the physique of the poor working, 
lads of this city. This class is financed by 
small contributions from the boys themselves, 
aided by subscriptions from the chapel. 

Chichester.—On Thursday, February Ist, 
there was a New Year's social gathering of 
members and friends and the Sunday scholars. 
and teachers, and a most enjos able evening was 
spent. The programme, carried out by the 
scholars and teachers, consisted of a variety of 
recitations, dialogues, vocal music, &c., the whole 
being conducted by the minister, the Rev. C. 
A. Hoddinott. On Tuesday, by permission of 
the Board of Guardians, the programme was 
repeated at the Workhouse, where the minister 
is well known, he having been a member of the 
Board of Guardians and several of its committees 
for the past twelve years, and also as one of the 
preachers at the Sunday afternoon services held 
in the house. 

Bradford.—Channing Hall was filled on Tues- 
day evening, when the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter 
delivered the first of two lectures on ‘The 
Gospels, and how to read them.” The Rev. E. C. 
Jones presided. The second lectureif to be given 
next Tuesday. 

IIkeston.—On Wednesday, February 7, the 
Rey. Gertrud von Petzold conducted a special 
service, and gave an earnest devotional address, 
which was much appreciated. There was a 
good congregation. 

London Guilds’ Union.—On Wednesday, 
February 7, the annual meeting of the London 
Guilds’ Union was held at  Truro-road, 
Walthamstow. The proceedings commenced 
with refreshments and _ social intercourse at 
eight o’clock. After a short devotional service, 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. Rose, the 
president, Mr. A. Thompson, took the chair, and 
the annual business of the Union was trans- 
acted. One guild has joined the Union during 
the year, thus making a total of six guilds 
belonging to the Union. Mrs. Wallace Bruce 
was elected president, and the Rev. W. H. Rose, 
secretary. After the’ business, representatives 
from Essex Church, Highgate, and Stratford, 
gave short papers and addresses on the subject 
of Service.” 
| London: Hampstead.—An organ recital was 
given in Rosslyn-hill Chapel on Wednesday even- 
‘ing by the organist, Mr. 8. Liddle, the well- 
known accompanist. The attendance amounted 
to about 500, the building being nearly filled, 
and included a large proportion of the regular 
congregation, as well as a great many strangers. 
Mr. Cecil Pearson and Miss Margaret Dobson 
rendered solos, and the organ music was from 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, and Wagner. At 
the termination of the music a collect and the 
benediction, pronounced by the Rey. Henry 
Gow, fittingly brought to a close an evening of 
rare pleasure and inspiration. 

Londen: Wandsworth. — On Thursday, 
February 8, a social meeting wes held to wel- 
come the president and other representatives 
of the London District Unitarian Society. After 
music and refreshments the chair was taken by 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, who, in the name of the 
congregation, expressed pleasure at the visit 
paid by the visitors and other friends who had 
come to see them, and the Rev. W.G. Tarrant, 
ag minister, also offered a welcome. Short 
addresses were given by Mr. Hahnemann Epps 
(president), Mr. D, Martineau (vice-president), 
the Rev. EH. Savell Hicks and Mr. G, H. Clen- 
nell (secretaries), Mr, Grundy, the Revs. T. E. 
M. Edwards and F. W.Stanley, There was a 
general expression of satisfaction at the good 
work done by the society in the past, and com- 
mendation of similar work at present in hand. 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Ernest Jones, 
seconded by Mrs. Tarrant, was accorded to the 
speakers and others who had helped to make 
the occasion agreeable and profitable. 

Manchester: Gorton.—A sale of work in 
connection with the Brookfield Church was held 
in the schools on Saturday and Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 12, with the object of raising a 
sum of not less than £100 towards the cost of 
asphalting the walks around the school. The 
sale was opened on Saturday by Lieut.-Colonel 
Pilcher, under the chairmanship of Mr. Coun- 
cillor Hugh Dean, Colonel Pilcher, in declaring 
the sale open, expressed his pleasure at being 
present. He was no stranger to Gorton. In 
his younger days he often came to hear the late 
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Rev. G. H. Wells, who was a very old friend of 
his brother, Richard Pilcher.. He commended 
to them the motto from the handbook for the 
day: “Spend freely, and your heart will be as 
light as your pocket.” A vote of thanks to the 
opener Was proposed by Mr. G. Daniels and 
seconded by Mr. Broadhurst. There was a large 
attendance, and the various entertainments pro- 
vided were much enjoyed. The amount realised 
by the day’s sale was about £80. On Monday 
afternoon the sale was opened by Mr. H. P. 
Greg, of Handforth, the Rev. Geo. Evans in 
the chair. Mr. Greg, before opening the sale, 
expressed his delight at the bright and cheerful 
appearance of the church and school buildings. 
After looking round, and especially after reading 
the last annual report of the school which had 
been sent to him, he felt indeed that Brookfield 
Church was a church which realised to the full 
that any church to be a living church must con- 
sist of workers. Those, he said, who merely 
attended occasionally, and applauded or ctiti- 
cised, did not make the backbone of church life. 
The people who made that life were those who 
were willing to give up their days and evenings 
to achieve some improvement for the common 
good: people who were not moved by any ideas 
of self, but were anxious to benefit the cause. 
A vote of thanks to the opener was proposed by 
Mr. Geo. J. Robinson and seconded by Mr. G. 
Cocks. There was again a large attendance of 
friends, and the excellent entertainments pro- 
vided were well patronised. The day’s receipts 
amounted to about £50. 

Midiand Ministers’ Monthly Meeting. 
—The 750th and annual meeting was held at the 
Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, on Febru- 
ary 5. There were seventeen members present. 
Also as visitors the Rev. 8S. S. Brettell, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Voysey, and Mrs. 
Sneath. Letters of apology were read, amongst 
others one from Mr. Lummis expressing a hope 
to return to Englandin June next. The annual 
report was read and adopted. The Rev. J. 
Wrigley was re-elected secretary and treasurer, 
and the Rev. A. Thompson was re-elected 
auditor, The Rev. C. M. Wright was elected a 
member, and the ro]l of members was then read 
and adopted. The usual montkly business 
followed, andthen a paper was read by the Rev. 
Joseph Wocd on ‘Christianity and Civilisa- 
tion,’ and discussed by the members. Tea was 
kindly provided by the wardens of the Old 
Meeting Church. 

Oxford: Charles-street Mission. — On 
Thursday, Feb. 8, the children of the Charles-street 
Institute and Mission had their New Year’s party. 
Under the fostering care of Miss Upton the school 
just now is ina flourishing condition. A neigh- 
bouring Baptist church kindly’ allowed the 
children to adjourn to a large room of theirs 
close by during part ofthe evening. Gifts froma 
tree were distributed, with many a humorous 
sally, by Dr. J. E. Odgers. At 7.30 many of the 
parents of the children came, and an entertain- 
ment with recitations and music and dramatic 
pieces by friends was yery much appreciated by 
the whole company. 

Sidmouth.—Early in the winter the Rev. 
William Agar gave a course of lectures on 
‘* Bible Stories,’* which was most interesting to 
his own congregation, and attracted a large 
number of strangers, some of whom have con- 
tinued to attend the chapel. The Sunday- 
school, Bible-class, sewing society, and glee 
class are all in a healthy condition and doing 
good work, and two or three social evenings have 
been held, the Christmas party in especial being 
very much enjoyed by all members of the 
congregation. 

Southend-on-Sea.—A public meeting is to 
be held in the church in Darnley-road on 
Wednesday evening next, to welcome Mr. 
Delta Evans as minister of the congregation. 
Rev. T. &. M. Edwards, Rev. F. Summers, Dr, 
B. C. Ghosh, and others, have promised to be 
present and to speak. 

Stockton.—A sale of work was held on 
February 8,and 9 for the purpose of raising 
funds for church renovation, &c, The Mayoress 
of, Stockton opened it on the first day, Alder- 
man Hind, J.P. (Wesleyan) presiding; and on 
the second day Mrs. T. H. Ward, of Middles- 
brough, Councillor M. Robinson presiding. The 
members of the church and congregation and 
Sunday-school all united heartily in the work, 
and it is hoped that the pecuniary result will 
be satisfactory. 

Sychbant« Cardiganshire (Stonelaying). 
—The much longed-for ceremony of laying the 
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foundation stones of the new Unitarian Church 
at Sychbant took placeon the afternoon of 
Tuesday, February 6. The weather was not all 
that could be desired; but, in spite of this, the 
ceremcny was witnessed by a large crowd of 
people. The chair was taken by the Rev. John 
Davies, the minister of the place, and the de- 
votional part of the ceremony was conducted by 
the Rev. E. O. Jenkins, of Lilwyn. The stones 
were four in number, one each being laid by 
Captain Davies, Rhydowenfach; Rev. J. Davies, 
Rev. EH. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, and the 
Rev. W. James, J.P., of Llandyssil. After the 
ceremony was over, the assembly resorted to one 
of the village houses, where speeches were de- 
livered by the Revs. J. Davies, EH. Ceredig 
Jones, W. James, E. O. Jenkins, Lewiss Williams, 
and Captain Davies. The treasurer and the 
secretary also spoke on behalf of the congre- 
gation. In the evening the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones preached in the ‘ Carpenter’s Shop.” 
This place was far from being equal to the 
occasion, there being dozens of people standing 
ontside failing to get admittance. It is the 
sincerest hope of ‘the members of this congre- 
gation that even one more eventful day is to 
happen in the history of this -quiet place—the 
occasion of the opening of their proper religious 
home, at the end of next August, free from all 
debts. 

Walthamstow. — On Thursday evening, 
February 1, the cantata, “A Happy Family,” 
was admirably performed by about thirty Sun- 
day-school scholars, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Read and Miss Prosser. The room was 
_ full. The proceeds go towards the building 
fund. 

Yorkshire Sunday-school Union.—The 
last conference for the session was held in the 
school of Chapel-lane Chapel, Bradford, on 
Saturday, and was attended by between seventy 
and eighty teachers and friends from Leeds, 
Pudsey, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Lydgate, 
Halifax, and Elland. Atter ten a meeting was 
held in the Channing Hall, the president of the 
Union, Mr. O. E. Dodgson in the chair. A 
paper was read by the Rev. Alfred Amey, of 
Pudsey, on ‘ Thoughts on Sunday-school Work.” 
The discussion which followed wandered con- 
siderably from the paper, but was of an interest- 
ing character, and always in touch with some 
aspect of Sunday-school work. 


BODY AND SPIRIT. 


HERE on this earth we live in time and 
place, 
The future dim, much of the past forgot ; 
The measureless—we comprehend it not, 
The eternal now, the infinite of space. 
Such thoughts beyond our ken we fear to 
face, : 
Where all succession ends ; we know not 
what 
We shall be, and the soul’s mysterious lot 
Is like a labyrinth no clue can trace. 


We are but fragments of a Life divine, 
God’s Light divided into varied hues, 
And imperfection marks each borrow’d ray : 
Karth’s limitations heavenly pow’rs confine, 
To win the higher life this life we lose, 
Passing thro’ darkness into perfect Day. 
R. Bruce BoswE tt. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourizh- 
ment to growing CR All the ingredients 
used in ma 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Grally, wholes ae 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


— 


SUNDAY, February 18. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place; 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckrr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
Ml and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 


 Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 


road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Dartyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

~ 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Deptford, Church -street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30, Rey. EvustTacre 
THOMPSON. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gotranp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

' place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw.ines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rev. FRED. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, 
S. 8. Brerrett, M.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins JoNnzEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

t and. 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. — 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, ‘A Perverted Gospel.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. Woopina, 
B.A, 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Skrtr, 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. ScorrHam. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


Rev. 


11.15 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE Lu. 

Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr McGrs. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian ‘Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortuz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mitts. 

Bovrnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev, G. Hamrtton Vance, B.D. 

Bricguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 

CamBrince, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
FRANK K. FREESTON. 

CuzstrerR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
SuPPLy. 

Dover; Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PreEsToN. 

Horsuay, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrnn. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 

; Harcrove, M.A. 

Letcester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.80, Rev. 
J.T. JENKINS. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernest Parry, 


LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11° and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLEes CrapDOocK. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. J. C. 
Hirst, and 6.30, Rev. H. D. Rozurts. 
TaivEerroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.3 0, 
Rev. J. Cotttns Opanrs, B.A. 

MarpsTon#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. A. FarQuHARSON. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, 
SrorprorD A. Brooxkr, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsMovurH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsMou7TH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarBoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OttTweELut Binns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmovTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

SoutHenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Dera EvVAns. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Brount Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. Wirt Reason, M.A. 


—_—_——_oe———. 


IRELAND. 
Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon. 


———<—_ ——_ 
WALES. 
AsrrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


Rev. 


—_—— 


Carn Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaALMFoRTH. 
afternoon Teas. 
Postage 3d. each extra. 


. ee 
Ni 
NUT CAKES. £o8%29 
eo Cas 
LIGHT & DAINTY. 
KS 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. —— 


Something new and good.'f £& 

They are ideal for| (pi/.¢e 
Hazel Nut 6d. each, ~ 
Cocoanut... 6d, each. y 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG.' 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTH. 
Coorer.—On the 11th inst., at 54, Talbot- 
road, Highgate, N., the wife of Arthur 
Savage Cooper, solicitor, of a son (Terence), 


MARRIAGE. 
Bretr—HaAnkinson.—On January 17th, at 
Maraisburg, Transvaal, Alfred T’., son of 
the late John Brett, A.R.A., of Putney, 
to Annie, daughter of John Hankinson, 
of Alvechurch (late of Dean Row). 


DEATHS 
Duncan.—On February 10th, at his residence, 
2, Primrose-avenue, Urmston (formerly of 
Clifton Junction), John Dancan, in his 
90th year. 

Worstey.—On February 9:h, at Torquay, 
aged 70, Anna, the wife of Philip John 
Worsley, of Redney Lodge, Clifton, Bristol, 
and second daughter of Thomas Lombe 
Taylor, of Starston, Norfolk. Funeral at 
Arnos Vale Cemetery, Bristol, on Tuesday, 
13th inst. 


Board and Residence, 


—— ae 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rcoms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA, —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ;_ moderate 
terms. — Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INqurrER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ee — Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
uear sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


Eee engaged during greater part of 

day requires UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
or PART SMALL HOUSE. Very moderate 
terms. Would give slight companionship if 
required. Near tube station or ’bus route 
essential—Address, M. CHATFEILD, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Reems; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


1 tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
J ADHLAIDE-PLACHK, LONDON BRIDGE 
K.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrgEcToRs. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chaivman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss Cecitt GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Harpcastueg, RENCH, 
F.S.1, Miss Ormu. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARHS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
110/08 4/015 6/ou2/|orn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation, 
Prospectus free. 
H. W, HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.), 
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Books of the Liberal Faith 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS 6d. EACH. 


The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in its relation to Modern 
Thought and Knowledge. By 
CuarvLES Bearp, LL.D. 

God and the Soul: An Essay towards 
Fundamental Religion. By RiciarpD 
A, ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

The First Three Gospels: Their Origin 
and Relations.—Third Edition, With 
a New Chapter on the Historical Value of 
the Gospels. By J. Esruin CARPENTER. 

The Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspira- 
tions. By Francis WILLIAM NEWMAN. 
With Memoir and_ Introduction by 
CHARLES B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

The Passing and the Permanent in 
Religion. By Minor J. Savaace, D.D. 

A Plain Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion, 
being a sifting from these of such things as cannot 


outlive the results of Scientific, Historical, and Critical 
Study. 


BOOK ROOM, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE 


SELECTED BY 


ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


London: METHUEN & CO., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


London Sunday School Society 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Society will be held at ESSEX HALL, 
on SATURDAY. the 24th FEBRUARY. 
Tea and Reception 6.30 to 7, when the chair 
will be taken by the President, Mr. ALEx. 

ARNES. 


R. AsquitH Wooprna, Hon. Sec. 


CULLOMPTON, DEVON. 


With the aid of a Bazaar and Donations 
from friends, various Repairs and Improve- 
ments have recently been effected at Pound- 
square Chapel; and an Organ has also 
keen provided. The total outlay has been 
£131 2s, 2d. 

A sum of £163 17s. has been raised, in- 
cluding £20 granted for Chapel Repairs by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Of this amount £32 14s. 10d. thus remains in 


and. 

In addition to the provision of better chapel 
ventilation, it is desired to convert some 
adjoining chapel property into a Dwelling 
House, at an estimated cost of £67 10s. with 
a view to an increase in the small permanent 
income, 

The Minister and Congregation venture to 
appeal to their friends to assist in raising a 
further amount of at least £40. 

Donations, forwarded to the Rev. JEFFERY 
WORTHINGTON, Treasurer to the Special 
Lunproy ements Fund (Chudleigh Cottage, 
Cullompton), will be gratefully acknowledged, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION of PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


f On Thursday next, 22nd of February, at 
8 p.m.,in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester, the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
will give the Second Lecture of the Course 
on “The Old Testament Prophets and the 
Problems of Social Life, Then and Now.” 
Subject: ‘Origins and History of Old 
Testament Prophecy.” Admission free. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE 


AUGMENTATION OF MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Contributors and Friends, held in 
DR. WILLIAMS'S LIBRARY, London, 

on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1906, 
at 12.30 p.m., the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, 
President, in the Chair, 

The ANNUAL REPORT and BALANCE 
SHEET were presented, and the following 
Resolutions passed, viz, :— 

That the Report and Accounts, as now read, 
be adopted and pripted for circulation among 
the Contributors and Friends of the Fund. 

That the retiring Managers, Messrs. W. 
Long, D. Martineau, and Frank Preston, whose 
term of office has expired, having been 
nominated, and the requisite number of voting 
papers having, been produced, be and are 
hereby re-elected as Managers of the Fund. 

That Messrs, E. J. Blake and W. Byng Ken- 
rick, having been duly nominated, and. the 
requisite number of voting papers having 
been produced, be and are hereby elected as 
Managers of the Fund. 

That Mr. J..C. Warren, who has been 
nominated by the President, Treasurer, and 
Hon. Secretary, according to Regulation VIIL., 
be and is hereby elected a Manager of the 
Fund. 

That Rev. S. A. Steinthal be re-elected 
President for the year 1906. 

That the cordial thanks of the Contributors 
be given to Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for 
his services as Honorary Treasurer during the 
past year, and that he be re-appointed to the 
office for the coming year. 

That Messrs. A. W. Worthington and Frank 
Preston be thanked for their labours as Secre- 
taries, and re-elected as Honorary Secretaries 
for the year 1906. 

That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, 
as Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. and that he be requested to accept 
the office for the year 1906. 

That the Contributors heartily thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who have 
generously granted the use of rooms for the 
meetings of the fund during the past year. 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to 
the Chairman for his services in the Chair. 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
¥, PRESTON, ; Hon. Secs. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—— 


Wea by Young Lady, situation 

as RESIDENT GOVERNESS to 
Young Children. Experienced. Usual subjects. 
First-class references.—C. Kine, 3, Hewitt’s- 
villas, Aylsham-road, Norwich. 


M ISSIONER required, Leicester 

Domestic Mission, Great Meeting, Bond- 
street. Information as to duties supplied by 
the Secretary.—Apply by letter, giving quali- 
fications and salary, C. Krempson, Secretary, 
Corporation Buildings, Leicester. 


ENTLEWOMAN desires engage- 

ment as LADY’S COMPANION. Cheer- 
ful. Domesticated. Good needlewoman. Fond 
of children. Excellent references. Salary.— 
“H.,” Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LADY seeks re-engagement as 
HOUSEKEEPER to Gentleman.— 
“ H,,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Diane requires situation as LADY 
HELP in family. Domesticated. Experi- 
enced. Fond of children. Good references.— 
K. M., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


ANTED next month, in Minister’s 
family, MOTHER’S HELP, to take 
charge of three children, five, six, and one 
year old. Must be strong, and good needle- 
woman, — Apply, Marrr, Inquirer Ofiice, 
3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPER- 

ANCE ASSOCIATION.—CHANGE oF 

ADDRESS.— Organising Secretary : Mr. W. R 
MARSHALL, 31, Birkhall-road, Catford, S.E. 


(ON ee. Wanted for an 
elderly Lady in a seaside town. — 
Address X., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Huime, 
MANCHESTER. | 
Effective Advertising by localised Chureh 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


vs NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last , 
Sunday in each previous month. One co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. ey 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Schools, etc. 


ae 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 


ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Ly BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. : ; 

For particulars of the Examination, apply - 
to Miss WrAITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freestou, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E. BAILY. 
Head Mistress: ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams.,&c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1906 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
Lo 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


——$—$—$—<———— 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssew-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— $ 


PER PaGE  ... aK ope 
HALF-PAaGE .. eee een 133 
PER CoLtmn ... 2 
Inco IN CoLUMN .. «. 0 

Special Terms for a Series. 
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Brand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


SUPPLEMENTING our note of last week 
with reference to the visit of the Rev. 8. M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., to 
this country, we may say that Dr. Crothers 


- is to preach at the Old Meeting Church, 
' Birmingham, during the months of May 


and June, and at Essex Church, Kensington, 
during September and October. In “July 
and August Dr. Crothers will be with his 
family on the Continent, and we understand 
that it is nouse for any other congregation 
to ask him to preach. While he is in 
Birmingham, the Rev. Joseph Wood will 
be at Cambridge, and the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, while he is at Essex Church. 
In each case it is an exchange of pulpits. 

Ar Bradford on Tuesday evening the 
Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter gave the second 
of two lectures on “The Gospels and how 
to read them,’’ in Channing Hall, the 
Rev, E. Ceredic Jones presiding. Half a 
column of Wednesday’s Yorkshire Daily 
Observer is devoted to a report of the 
which dealt chiefly with the 
Fourth Gospel. There was a_ large 
audience, representing practically all the 
denominations of the town, and at the 
close the lecturer was warmly thanked on 
the motion of Dr. Duff, seconded by the 
Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, and supported 
by the Rev. R. Roberts. At Preston, 
also, these two lectures have been de. 
livered to large audiences, and have 
attracted great attention. The Vicar of 
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St. Mark’s preached in opposition to Mr. 


[ONE PENNY. 


Women’s Soctan Crus.—This society 


Carpenter’s views, and gave the oppor- | held its first meeting at Essex Hall on 


tunity to the Rev. Charles Travers for a 
fullreply, which has been well reported 
in the local papers. 


THE new Parliament met last week, 
ard was chiefly occupied with the swearing- 
in of members. Mr. Lowther was again 
elected Speaker. This week opened with 
the King’s Speech on Monday, and the 
debate on the Address has since been 
proceeding. It elicited one welcome 
announcement on Wednesday, that by an 
order of the Admiralty the punishment 
of flogging had been abolished in the 
Navy fora year, and is not likely to be 
resumed. 

THE King’s Speech announced the inten- 
tions of the new Government for the 
present session, the proposed legislation 
including a measure of devolution for the 
government of Ireland ‘in a spirit regard- 
ful of the wishes and sentiments of the 
Irish people,’’ a measure with the object 
of bringing the rural population back to 
the land, and Amendment of the Educa- 
tion Act, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the law relating to trade disputes, 
and the Unemployed Workmen Act, also a 
measure to equalise rates in the metro- 
polis. It is to be asession of hard work. 


Last August, to the great regret of 
many friends, the Echo ceased to appear. 
Last Monday Mr. F.W. Pethick Lawrence, 
who was the editor and chairman of the 
company, the Consolidated Newspapers, 
Ltd., which owned the paper, made a 
statement to a meeting of the unsecured 
creditors. The Receiver, he said, had 
notified that the realisation of the assets 
of the company would be insufficient to 
meet the claims of the debenture-holders, 
and there was nothing available for un- 
secured creditors. Legally they had no 
claim against him, but, in his opinion, the 
legal hability of directors under the 
methods of modern company finance did 
not exhaust the whole of the responsi- 
bility attaching to the control of such 
undertakings. Moreover, he thought that 
among the unsecured creditors there were 
probably some who might have given 
credit to the company because of his con- 
nection with it. He therefore intended 
out of his own pocket to discharge in 
full the unsecured trade debts for goods 
delivered and services rendered, incurred 
by the company during his term as 


the afternoon of February 9. It has been 
founded with the aim of promoting friend- 
ship and intercourse between the women 
of our London congregations. The idea 
of such a club has been very well received, 
and there are already over 120 members. 
Sub-sections have been formed for different 
kinds of work, which many members have 
joined. The subscription is 5s. for one 
member of a family, and 2s. 6d for every 
other member. Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary, Miss F. Lawford, 4, Wexford- 
road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

Cuanninc HousE ScHoou.—Seven pupils 
were entered for Junior Cambridge Local 
Examination in December, 1905, and 
all passed, three obtaining honours. 
Honours : K. Oowell, J. Wright, E. Hocking, 
Pass: A. Hargrove, D. -McMurtrey, 
H. Hocking, and M. Thomson. 


‘“OUR OWN.”’ 


Ir I had known in the morning 
How nearly all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Not given you needless pain; 
But we vex ‘‘ our own”’ 
With look and tone, 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come back at night ! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the 
stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for ‘* our own’? 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘ our own ’’ the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the look of scorn, 
*Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
MarcareT E. SAnGstTer. 


Lire is so wondrous a gift that we are 


managing-director, amounting in all to} bound to ¢trust its Giver, even when we 


several thousand pounds. 
action which it is good to record. 


That is an| cannot understand His dealings with us. 


—H. W. Crosskey. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


Tue Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., de- 
livered the first of his series of lectures 
in Manchester last week. In some general 
introductory remarks Mr. Tarrant referred 
to the widespread interest in social 
questions to-day, and to the genuine 
awakening of the Christian conscience. 
The depth of our pain was, however, the 
proof that things were going to mend. 
There must be a way out, and it would 
be found in following up the thought of 
the Reign of Law. If there was a science of 
growing plants there must also be a science 
of! growing human beings. A wide basis 
was, however, needed of knowledge and 
observation in order to judge properly, 
and this would be found in the study of 
the Old Testament prophets and the social 
problems of their time. Rightly under- 
stood, we had in the Bible a classic litera- 
ture second to none for its interest, 
sublimity,and importance. Butweshould 
approach the Bible as the actual story of 
areal people. If we approached it as 
students of social life it would give us a 
living chapter of human story. Briefly 
discussing the literary results of Biblical 
criticism, Mr. Tarrant hastened on to tell 
the story of the rise of the Hebrew 
people. Told by him it proved a 
fascinating theme, as the nation was 
made to live and unfold itself be- 
fore. the .audience. There was the 
coming together of certain nomadic tribes 
and their eventual settlement in the land 
of Palestine—a land no larger than Wales 


in size, but so vast in human interest. |: 


But when they came it was not to a 
barren land, but to a land of high 
antiquity, where an advanced civilisation 
had flourished for three thousand years, 
with art, literature, government, and, no 
doubt, social problems also. It was in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c. 
that the Hebrews came to this fertile land 
to seek a new home. And when they 
came they found themselves not. unre- 
lated in speech and race to those they 
found there, and they were able to settle 
down and live side by side with them. 
Gradually the physical conditions of the 
land affected their character and pursuits. 
The nomadic life was perforce given up, 
-and they became a settled people: The 
clan gave way to the township and 
citizenship. For a time they formed 
small isolated communities, amongst 
whom Judges, that is, vindicators, arose 
from time to time, to rally and lead 
their scattered forces against some 
threatening danger. Gradually, however, 
the consciousness awoke that they needed 
something more than these ‘sporadic 
-vindicators—some one permanent head 
to weld them into one power. This was 
hastened by the appearance of a warlike 
and non-semitic people, who seemed to be 
sweeping| all before them, the Philistines. 
Out of this necdarose their first king, Saul. 
And Saul not only defended their interests. 
He carried forward the process of nation- 
ality—raising this nomadic people into a 
-- nation, teaching them that they belonged 
to each other, and so preparing the way 
for the idealised king who should complete 
the process—David—Israel’s most brilliant 
and important king. This old story of 
the rise of a nation must be full of in- 


terest to an age like this, which had 
witnessed the rise of new nations, and 
honoured Mr. Gladstone’s passionate de- 
fence of nationalities. What was the 
living force amongst us to-day but a 
heightened sense of our own Imperial 
Unity? It was well that we were asked 
to think imperially, but to do so we 
must feel imperially, and that involved 
the whole duty of man. It was to help 
this dawning sense amongst us, and to 
find such light as might be shed on 
the problems it involved, that; he pro- 
proposed, Mr. Tarrant said, to follow up 
the study of the Old Testament prophets. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, President of the Manchester District 
Association, who announced that the 
lectures would be continued on consecutive 
Thursdays: The lectures are given in the 
Memorial Hall at 8 0’clock. This week’s 
subject was ‘Origins and History of Old 
Testament Prophecy.” Next week’s is 
“Passing and Permanent Elements in the 
Prophetic Literature.’ * 


MUSINGS. 
By a Minister. 
XXXVI. 


PHILETUS, a married don, sends me the 
following little study of child life. I like 
it well enough, but I cannot forget that it 
is by a parent, and that in these days know- 
ledge of children is the special possession 
of the unmarried. The reader will, there- 
fore, make full allowance for the ignorance 
of a mere father. 

BABY. 
By A PHILOSOPHER. 

To the absent-minded and the supercilious 
all babies are alike; to the discriminating 
there are babies and babies ; to the initiated 
there is but one in all the world. They 
see Baby as they see the sun in the heavens. 

The poet’s goddess betrays herself by 
her walk. So does Baby. When she 
floats across the floor she trails the clouds 
of glory with which she came. There are 
who perceive them not, but neither would 
they discern the steps of a goddess passing 
by. 

There are, in like manner, those who do 
not comprehend her speech. To us it is 
simplicity itself. It is the primitive 
tongue, free and unfettered, unspoilt as yet 
by formula and rule. That a language, 
to be intelligible, must be logical and gram- 
matical is as much an invention as are 
logic and grammar. She says what she 
has to say, and not what others have 
already said ; she fits fresh thought to new 
expression, unhampered by tradition ; and, 
if she makes her own inflections, they never 
fail to convey her meaning. Her vocabu- 
lary is a sufficient medium ; its use in our 
household is already superseding that of the 
vulgar tongue ; our whole nomenclature is 
changing ; things are brought to her to 
be renamed, and what she pronounces 
them to be, that they are called. 

She has lived through some eighteen 
moons. I speak of moons, for we have no 
other reckoning. The day of her birth 
was the beginning of a new era, and all 
events are regarded as happening before or 
after that date. For common use the old 
calendar remains in force, but in the circle 
of affection a new dynasty has begun. 


Baby's twoleyes. Are tvolinase haa s two eyes are volumes harder to 
read than any printed page. In them are 
written in sibylline confusion reminiscences 
of the past, interpretations of the present, 
premonitions of the future. Humour and 
seriousness, wonder and indifference, re- 
proach and forgiveness, reveal themselves 
in turn. On that which has power to 
hurt and destroy they gaze unmoved. 
Fire and poison and whetted steel daunt 
them not. Here are no shadows of regret 
or of doubt, no questionings of will or of 
fate ; only wise acceptance of that which 
is, andisto be. Milkis spilt, but not cried 
over. Here is philosophy deeper than my 
own. 

In social matters Baby is well-balanced 
and composed. She sits with equal ease 
and dignity at the head of the table or on 
the floor. If on the floor, and she desires it, 
you must sit beside her. She is no respecter 
of age or of rank; she smiles upon the 
milkman and. the postman, though a 
duchess might kneel to her in vain. She 
has the instincts of self-protection, but 
not the presumptions of pride. Without 
guile, she is also withoutshame. Humility 
she knows not, apology and excuse she 
never makes, appearances are never studied, 
self-denial never practised, for the simple 
reason that she has none of those opposite 
qualities which need these for their cor- 
rection. As she neither flatters nor offends, 
it is as natural toher to turn her back upon 
you as to throw her arms round your neck. 
She does not burden her memory with that 
which is not worth remembering, nor her 
‘conscience with undeserved blame. Dis- 
guises and affectations she disdains,. for 
she has nothing to hide. I wish I were as 


‘sure of my social status, and could weigh 


as easily my social duties, could discharge 
them as gracefully or decline them as inno- 
cently. Her savoir-faire and savoir-vivre 
make codes of conduct and politeness 
superfluous. 

In matters intellectual she is not less 
independent. If curiosity is one of her 
attributes, so also is unconcern. _ Every- 
thing that holds a secret attracts her in- 
quiring mind; but she is no utilitarian ; 
knowledge is ‘pursued for its own sake ; 
analysis, not synthesis, is her aim; all 
things are reduced by her to their simplest 
elements, and this, if I know anything of 
science, is what scientists mean by 
research. Only they do painfully and 
laboriously that which to her is child’s 
play. 

In theories of education we presuppose 
the good father, but who, if not the child, is 
to make the father good ¢ I have seen 
neglected children, but I have never seen 
a neglected parent; at some time in his 
parenthood a teacher, small but wise, has 
been ready to take him in hand, and to 
scold and pet him by turns. If he has 
turned out kadly, it is because he has dis- 
graced his bringing- up. Our proverbs 
and wise saws set too much in one direc- 
tion. Spare the rod, and spoil the child ? 
Why not, Spare the kiss, and spoil the 
man? It pleases me to ‘reflect that the 
training of one at least of Baby’s elders is 
proceeding apace. 


Scarcety need the child know that he 
has a soul; it is ours to take care that, 
when at length he finds it, it shall be a noble 
; and august discovery. Em; ames Martineau. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE 
BENARES THEISTIC CONFERENCE. 
By Punonrr S. N. Sasrrr. 

ie II. 

Buine thus endowed, this Theism, which 
we have come here to celebrate, is eminently 
fitted to take its place as the future religion 
of emancipated mankind. 

But its definition is not yet complete. 
Let me try to characterise it a little by 
contrast also. It is not that esoteric 
philosophy which ran like a secret vein 
below popular forms of faith in ancient 
India, in ancient Greece and Rome, 
latterly in Europe of the eighteenth century 
as a form of Deism. It has drawn much 
of its sustenance from the Upanishads, 
but it is not the Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads. It is not mere Philosophy, it is 
religion. It is not Deism, it is Theism. 
It believes in prayer, and bases its spiritual 
life upon it. Prayer may be justly re- 
garded as the distinguishing line between 


Deism and Theism. The faith of the 
Theistic Church, therefore, is not Deism 
But our Theism jis not 


but Theism. 
the Theism of ancient Judaism, of Mahom- 
medanism, or current orthodox Christian- 
ity. The Parama Purusha or Supreme 
Being whom we worship, is not that anthro- 


pomorphic and extracosmic Being familiar 
to those forms of faith, who has his seat 
ina place called heaven and rules the 
immanent in 


world therefrom. He is 
matter and mind. He is a_ besetting 
Presence, within and without, behind and 
before. He is with us ‘‘ to-day and to- 
morrow,’’ as the Upanishads say. He is 
immanent in matter and mind. Yet he is 
not that impersonal entity, known to 
Vedantism as Brahman. He is Purusha 
or a Person, all-knowing and _all-wise 
holding us in his embrace, and ordering 
everything for the good. He can be loved 


and adored and in this love and adoration 


is religion. 

- Thus it will be seen that the Theistic 
Church sides with the bhakti school rather 
than with the Vedantic school of pantheism. 
Its: religion is the religion of love. But 
though belonging to the bhakti: school we 
are yet very far from its popular accom- 
paniments—the doctrines of incarnation 
and image worship. In the matter of 
bhakti. or ardent love of God, we are 
followers of such masters as Nanak, Kabi 
Tukaram and Chaitanya, but we differ 
from them, in shunning incarnation, idol- 
atry and caste. In one sense every great 
man, every great teacher of humanity, 
is an incarnation of the Deity, 2.e., a mani- 
festation of the Divine’ Principle and an 
embodiment of divine energy ; but incar- 
nation, in its popular sense, we reject as 
tending to limit the sense of the Infinite 
and to clothe the sayings and doings of 
frail man with infallibility. Idolatry also 
we object to because it tends to remove 
religion from the sphere of the conscience 
to that of external observances, and also 
because it fosters incorrect moral and spiri- 
tial ideals, and thereby dooms the mind 
to spiritual darkness. Caste we abjure be- 
cause it is based upon the denial of human 
brotherhood. Thus our religion, though a 
natural evolution of the bhakti movements 
of this country, and resembling them in 
its main spiritual aspects, has. original 
features of its own for which it is for the 
time’ being unpopular. Men’s notions 


about religion in this country are inti- 
mately associated with image worship, 
with authority and with rules of caste. 
It has been justly remarked that popular 
religion in India is more social than 
spiritual, consisting more of the punctilious 
observances of caste rules than of rules of 
moral conduct. Then we must take into 
account the fact that the Hindus of India, 
like the Chinese, are most conservative 
with regard to the acceptance of new ideas. 
The social system under which they live is 
not favourable to the exercise of indepen- 
dent judgment. Their caste system has all 
along proved to be an impregnable iron wall 
against the inroads of new ideas. Bud- 
dhism did beat in vain against this iron 
wall till it agreed to live only by compro- 
mise. Mahommedanism, with its fire and 
sword, succeeded in seven centuries in con- 
verting only a fifth of the vast population, 
whereas Christianity, backed by the ruling 
power, and propagated by numerous 
agencies, has affected but the outer fringe 
of that population in four hundred years. 
Its progress has also been checked by that 
iron wall. In a country like this it is 
but natural that a creed like that of the 
Theistic Church should make but slow 
progress. 

But let us inquire if there be other 
causes leading to the unpopularity of the 
Theistic Church. I shall state what I have 
heard from outside critics, and shall leave 
you, brethren, to reflect upon them. The 
main cause of the unpopularity of theism 
in India, specially of the Brahmo Samaj 
in Northern India, is the impression that 
has gone abroad, that Indian theism is 
another form of Christianity. The Brahmo’s 
God is the Christian God, the same 
extra-cosmic being spoken of in the Bible, 
the Brahmo’s religious ideals are Christian 
ideals, and his leader unto salvation is 
Jesus Christ—say these critics, and they 
turn away from us. I think there is some 
ground for such an impression. Many of 
our prominent men have professed extra- 
ordinary reverence for Jesus—some of 
them going so far as to call themselves 
his disciples. Following these teachers, 
many of the younger generation also have 
borne testimony to their indebtedness to 
Christ and Christianity. Thus inside the 
church there is an under-current of per- 
sonal regard for the founder of Christianity 
—a sentiment in which all the sections have 
not shared, and to which some of them even 
object. Then again, the above men- 
tioned popular impression has been further 
strengthened by the fact that theistic 
journals belonging to almost all sections, 
with the exception of Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
quote freely from Christian papers, and 
depend largely for their inspiration on 
Christian writers, as if there were nothing 
in our national treasury of thoughts worth 
showing to the Western races. And to 
all this add the fact*that during the last 
few years we have shown greater disposi- 
tion to cultivate the friendship of the Uni- 
tarians in England than to unite with any 
class amongst our own people; and it is no 
wonder that outside critics should be led to 
infer that the theists of India turn to the 
West and West alone for inspiration and 
guidance. 

But let not our position be misunderstood 
in'this respect. We give the fullest scope 
to these personal preferences. We act on 
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the principle, in our father’s house there are 
many mansions; there is room in our 
church for the Yogi or the Bhakta or the 
Karmi, for the lover of the Rishis, or of 
Christ or of Mahomed. As there are theists 
who sit at the feet of the prophet of Naza- 
reth,. there are theists who have never 
opened their soul to Christian influences, 
and who draw their inspiration mainly from 
our Rishis and our scriptures alone. As 
some turn to Jesus, others turn to the 
great Sakya Muni for lessons of wisdom 
and true spirituality. Nay there are men 
amongst us who look upon the prophet of 
Arabia as an ideal of spiritual integrity. 
We follow in this respect the well-known 
Roman Catholic principle—‘‘ In things 
essential unity, in things non-essential 
liberty, in all things charity.’’ And that 
should be our guiding principle, so that 
We may secure union and co-operation in 
our general aims. 

Then, it is not true that the theists of 
India are regardless of their past or not 
sufficiently appreciative of their own things. 
It is a fact of literary and religious history 
in Bengal that the Brahmo Samaj has led 
the -van in ancient Sanskrit research. It 
was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who translated 
the Upanishads first; it was Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore who followed in his 
steps, and made the Rig Veda familiar to 
his countrymen by translating portions 
of it. Coming after them other Brahmo 
leaders, belonging to all sections, have also 
published other Hindu scriptures. Nor 
have they forgotten more modern teachers 
of Hinduism. Who, for instance, are 
greater admirers of Baba Nanak, of Kabir, 
of Tukaram, of Chaitanya, and other 
Hindu sages and saints than the Brahmos ? 
In fact, in Bengal Chaitanya, our great 
prophet, had fallen into disfavour with 
the educated classes, and it was the 
Brahmos, led by Mr. Keshubchandra Sen, 
who revered his memory, and introduced 
him to the educated community. At 
present Chaitanya has many disciples 
even amongst educated men in Bengal, but 
all of them are not aware of their indebted- 
ness to the Bramho Samaj in this respect. 
Even now, some of the best lives of the 
prophet of Nadia are from the pen of the 
members of the Samaj. It is not true that 
we are less appreciative of our own men 
and of our own things. 

The same thing that I have just now said 
with regard to the Brahmo Samaj and 
Chaitanya can be said with equal justice 
of the theists of the Weste:n Presidency. 
Tukaram has found nowhere more sincere 
admirers than amongst the theists of that 
Presidency. Dr. Bhandarkar and_ his 
friends stand foremost amongst the wor- 
shippers of Tukaram’s memory. Not only 
Tukaram, but Namdey and other masters 
of the Bhakti school have found warm ad- 
It 
is not true, I again repeat, that we theists 
of India are lacking in love of our country 
or in appreciation of our good things. I 
for one, standing here this day, am not 
prepared to yield to any Indians living in 
love of my own country and of my people. 
But my love for my own country and my 
own people does not prevent me from see- 
ing the operation of the Divine Spirit in 
other lands and amongst other nations. 
I can truly say that I have my teachers in 
many lands and in all ages of the world. 
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I belong to a family whose dwelling place 
is this world, whose father is the Parama 
Purusha, whose inheritance is the scrip- 
tures of all nations, whose elder brothers 
are the Rishis of India and the lovers of 
God amongst all nations, and whose final 
destiny is union with the Parama Purusha. 

But this universality of my faith does not 
prevent its being also intensely national. 
There is no conflict between these two 
aspects of religion. It is universal in its 
principles, in its main doctrines, and main 
lines of action; butnational and local in its 
external forms, its domestic and social 
usages and its modes or propagation. Let 
me try to illustrate my meaning. The 
members of the Brahmo and Prarthana 


Samajes in India, as well as the members of 
Mr. . Voysey’s congregation in England, 


equally belong to the universal Theistic 
Church. But our respective forms of 
service are different. We use texts from 
our old books as guiding our form of service, 
Mr. Voysey uses forms of service moulded 
on the pattern of the traditional forms of 
the Church of England. Is he less a 
theist on that account? Similarly if a 
body of theists, like the Babis of Persia, 
were to appear amongst Mahomedans 
they would certainly use, in their services, 
forms traditionally familiar to their people 
divested of their superstitious elements or 


* modelled out of forms familiar to them. 


Would they be less theists on that account ? 
The English theists kneel while praying, 
we sit cross-legged, and the Mahomedan 
theists would perhaps make their familiar 
movements. Does that detract from 
our universality? We have our Nam- 
karan and Sraddha, which the English 
theists have not, but instead have their 
services of Confirmation and Dedication ; 
do these national differences constitute 
any departure from the principle of univer- 
sality ? No, we may go further and say, 
that however universal a faith may be, it 
must assimilate national ideals and national 
forms to be able to appeal effectually to the 
national mind. The religion of the Theistic 
Church is doing that already. It is uni- 
versal in its ideas and principles ; but it is 
slowly imbibing many national forms. 
The main lines of our form of service, our do- 
mestic ceremonies, dur modes of sankirtan, 
are all national. And I am sure, as we 
grow in intensity and depth, in reality and 
_ strength, this power of assimilation will be 
more manifest—for it is life that grows by 
assimilation. 
Here let me remark, that it may be that 
: as the effect of the first impulse for reforma- 
tion, we have given too much reins to the 
spirit of protest and have too lightly dis- 
carded many things in our traditional 
spiritual inheritance. Perhaps it has 
generated in us a spirit of individualism, 
which is more concerned with points 
of difference than with points of agree- 
ment, more attentive to other's faults 
than to their virtues, more eager to 
assert rights than to find duties; but as 
love of God strengthens in us it will surely 
generate a spirit of reverence which will 
effectually counteract this individualism 
by a due regard for the collective experience 
of others. Love alone is constructive ; 
and our growth in love of God will truly 
and surely conserve everything good and 
build us up as a spiritually effective body. 
(To be concluded.) 
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AN ENLARGED LECTIONARY. 


Sir,—May I add something to my 
previous letter on this subject ? 

(1) The discussion amply proves that 
there is a widely felt need. Is it not a 
sacred duty of every minister and every 
member of a congregation to allow for 
variety of need 2 

(2) Some have written as though it were 
a question of rivalry between the two kinds 


of lesson, or as if someone were aiming to 


exclude the Bible altogether. But the 
thought of rivalry or exclusiveness is not 
on our side. _ The Bible is quite safe. Ina 
discussion on this subject at Little Port- 


‘land-street, when I was there, a member 


said that he had once been very anxious 
for non-Biblical readings, but that when 
he had heard a good many he realised what 
noble passages the Bible contained. Pre- 
cisely. That is the natural result, and it 
strengthens the case for a judicious com- 
bination, though not stated with that 
view, I believe. To be homines unius 
labrz is not better in a church than else- 
where. Misappreciation of the one book 
itself is the sure consequence. 

(3) But the principal reason for a 
combination of lessons is that we ought to 
make the best use of our resources. In one 
sense, it may never be ‘‘ necessary,’’ as 
Mr. R. T. Herford says, to go outside the 
Bible. But, with a view to the end just 
named, I often find it absolutely necessary. 
Place the Bible as high as you please, it 
has its limitations both as to matter and 
as to style. 

(4) Mr. Herford pleads also that ‘‘if a 
passage be read from some other book, (a) 
they (the congregation) have nothing to 
guide them as to what it is all about, and 
(b) they could very seldom be in a position 
to follow the reading in a copy of their 
own.’’ With regard to (a), I have never 
heard of such an instance—except when a 
certain kind of Biblical passage has been 
read. How many examples in Prophets 
and Epistles! A few Sundays ago I read 
Phil. uu. as a lesson. I felt bound to 
preface it by quoting the first words of Dr. 
Drummond’s note on vv. 5-11—‘‘ This 
passage presents great difficulties ’’—and 
added that I read it for the sake of other 
verses. What more could one do? The 
note is more than seven pages long (Inter- 
nat. Crit. Comm.). Candidly, I think it is 
easier to find non-Biblical than Biblical 
readings which are at once complete in 
themselves, plain throughout in their 
meaning, and noble in their teaching. 
But, of course, nothing is easier than to 
choose Biblical readings only if this 
standard be not aimed at. With regard to 
(b), [have known many instances of persons 
forthwith buying the book from which 
they have heard a reading, and more 
instances of persons feeling a new interest 
in the book and its author—such persons 
being always grateful for the new light or 
impulse. ; 

(5) The minister who ‘‘ muses ’’ on this 
subject with his usual charm ends by 
generously fixing himself with an arrow 
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out of his own quiver. How, then, should 
his other shafts, though skilfully polished, 
reach their mark? He says, ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture, as now received, has a distinct- 
ness, a uniqueness, a detachment, which 
no other writings can claim. In historical 
setting it stands apart, in dignity of 
association it is unapproached.’’ This is 
the kind of saying which seems to challenge 
us to put up rivals. But why place in 
ranks the books or the men from which one 
gets that impalpable and immeasurable 
and multiform thing—inspiration ? I care 
not for such work. And especially may 
one decline it in the case of a book which 
is not one book but many, differing greatly 
in character and quality. If nothing else, 
Martineau’s noble sermon, ‘‘ The Bible and 


‘the Child,’’ and the personal as dis- 


tinguished from the ecclesiastical habits of 
Unitarians, would have taught me to 
think little of such qualities as those 
named in the above quotation, compared 
with the Bible’s power to teach and help 
me. From this point of view, the Bible, 
‘* as now received ’’ by thinking people, is 
very different from what it was formerly. 
Once it had ‘‘ a distinctness, a uniqueness, 
a detachment,’’ which belonged to it as a 
special divine revelation. Relatively to 
all other literature it had a peculiar 
authority. These qualities it has now 
lost. It has gained, however, in reality, 
in vividness, in usefulness. And the better 
parts have gained in moral and spiritual 
power through being read in their right 
relation to the other parts and seen in 
their due proportions. In a literary and 
historical sense the above saying is no 
doubt true of the Bible as a whole. But 
should literary and historical values, or 
moral and spiritual values, decide our 
choice in a church ? 

(6) ‘* Non-Biblical matter,’’ says our 
excellent muser, ‘‘is of necessity more 
contentious matter.’’ Marvellous state- 
ment! Why ‘‘of necessity’? ? It is 
sufficient to ask the question—and this 
other: Does any book give rise to more 
contention than the Bible? How many 
of its chapters are associated with theo- 
logical wranglings! The problem of wise 
selection gives rise to difference of opinion, 
even amongst us. 

(7) We are asked, ‘“‘Is not literary 
excellence itself in some cases a draw- 
back ?’’ And Milton’s Sonnet on _ his 
Blindness is regarded as an instance because 
of its ‘* subtleties and complexities.’’ But 
what could be simpler than the thought of 
that poem ? 
understand it ; and the subtle and complex 
structure of the verse will not trouble him 
because he will know nothing about it. 
And as for the literary people—well, the 
sonnet was offered to one of them as an 
example of ‘‘the fit word perfectly 
expressed ’? which he must have when he 
goes to church; and it seems a little hard 
that another literary person should con- 
demn it as too perfect for church use: _ 

Another proof of the variety of men’s 
needs ! H. Rawlines, - 


Mr. William Ashton, of Southport, in 
the course of a letter on this subject, writes : 
There are, perhaps, a score of chapters 
in the Bible which are void of all such off- 
ence (the contradiction of modern ideas 
of the universe and Divine law), and 
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which will have power to stimulate the 
imagination, and to meet the spiritual 
needs of the average.man and woman as 
long as human nature remains what it is. 
But this choice is far too restricted. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the yearnings 
after the higher life, and the intellectual 
labourings of twenty centuries, had not 
brought forth a mass of literature from 
which much that is suited to the satisfaction 
of man’s moral and spiritual cravings to- 
day could not be extracted. As a matter 
of fact, there is an ample range of choice, 
even within my own knowledge. There 
is a passage in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Unto this last,’’ 
which I read twenty years ago, a passage 
of profound moral import, which sunk more 
deeply into my mind than any Bible pas- 
sage that I ever heard read from the pulpit. 
Channing, Emerson, Marcus Aurelius, 
Stopford Brooke, Martineau, Tennyson, 
Renan—are all mines of noble and ele- 
vating thought. My desire is to see the 
comparative barrenness of the scripture 
lesson replaced by matter which is, at 
least, as nourishing, interesting, and quick- 
ening to all that is best in the average 
listener, as is the sermon—at its best. Is 
it to be wondered at that visitors from 
other churches are so apt to ask questions 
about the apparent inconsistency in our 
beliefs and services—of which this is the 
most conspicuous? I earnestly protest 
against the continuance of a usage which 
lays us open to the charge that we have not 
the courage of our opinions. How often 
have we railed at other churches for the 
indolence and moral cowardice in not 
adjusting their creeds and services to their 
changed beliefs ? 

Sir,—It is my own belief that we are 
greatly in need of additions to our present 
Bible. What should we think of our men of 
science if their text-books were 1,700 years 
old? Ascience course which knew nothing 
of Galileo, Kepler, Newton or Darwin, 
but stopped short at the point reached 
when the New Testament stopped, would 
be a disgrace to science. 

The Christian religion is disgraced by 
this—that it has added nothing during 
1,700 years ; it has added not one chapter 
to sacred Scripture ! 

Palestine had sacred writers; Western 

Christianity has had none! It has not 
known God directly, but only through 
a mediatorial scheme of revelation, and 
it has received no revelations whatsoever 
capable of comparison with the Jewish 
Scriptures. 
+ Christianity is thus the one great religion 
that has proved sterile in revealing Power. 
-The first two hundred» years of its history 
is the one exception. Surely, sir, some- 
thing has gone wrong with Christianity ! 
Why have Christians lost communion with 
God? Why has God ceased to reveal 
Himself 2? Why has the writing of sacred 
and inspired words of God come to an end 2 
To me the finger of God points to a matter 
here too serious for many words. 

Let me say only, has Christianity then 
done nothing for God? Is there no work 
accomplished by Christians worthy of 
being called divine? Surely, there is 
much, but lack of faith to say so. Has 
Christianity no prophets? No sacred 
history? No hymns of praise? No 
prayers? Was the high-water mark of 
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religious inspiration reached 1,700 years 
ago; and has the tide been ebbing ever 
since ? Where is the sacred and inspired 
literature of Christian revelation? Has 
God been utterly absent in Christian 
history ? Or have we shut our eyes to His 
Presence ? Why does my English Bible 
have not one chapter upon St. Augustine 
or Wiclif, or Bunyan, or Milton, or Wesley? 
Were these Christian men, then, not 
inspired of God? Were Habbakuk and 
Hosea inspired ; but are Christian prophets 
without inspiration ? I turn to my Protes- 
tant Bible, and behold, Luther and Calvin 
are not mentioned! Are Protestants so 
far from God that their whole work of 
religious reformation is unworthy of being 
read in a church? Has Protestantism 
no religious lesson, no inspiration, no word 
of God in its history ? I find in my Bible 
the story of Elijah and the Priests of Baal ; 
but I look in vain for any account of the 
conversion of the English; of St. Patrick, 
of St. Francis of Assisi, of Savonarola. 
IT read of Abraham leaving Ur of the 
Chaldees. I read not one word of the Pil- 
grim Fathers! I read of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, but not one chapter upon the 
suppression of the slave trade, the fight 
for civil and religious freedom, the 
struggles of Christianity in conflict with 
vice, intemperance, and all the evil that 
Christians have fought against. 

Surely, Christian history, if it be a 
forward and not a backward step, has 
lessons to teach? From the date of the 
close of the New Testament to the present 
day there is a gap in our Bible—a gap that 
is a condemnation of Christianity so long 
asitcontinues. Has Paul done everything, 
and Livingstone nothing ? Let those who 
judge the Bible complete which omits God’s 
work in the world for the last 1,700 years, 
defend themselves by the plea that Christi- 
anity has done nothing worth recording, 
and has produced no prophets capable of 
inspired writing. For, why else is there 
nothing to read ? 


Bolton. WILFRED Harris. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Hopps’ question, 
I have to state that the chapel to which 
I referred in my previous letter was the 
Great Meeting, Leicester, and that the 
occasion was October 9, 1892; shortly 
after Mr. Hopps had left. 

The second part of his letter needs no 
answer. 

R. Travers Herrorp. 

[As this correspondence was to be 
closed, we sent on Mr. Herford’s note to 
Mr. Hopps for any remark he might wish 
to make on it. But whoever has the last 
word will hardly satisfy the other.—Ep. 
Ivaq.] 

Srr,--Thank you for a sight of Mr. 
Herford’s letter. I can only say that he 
has probably forgotten precisely what was 
said, and that, if he recited the words 
correctly, they convey a sense which is 
untrue. Ido not wonder that he shrinks 
from the questions I put to him about 
reading aloud the Psalms, &c., straight on, 
without selection and without omissions. 

J. Page Hopps, 


Srr,—It is one of the sheet anchors of 
our faith that ‘‘ every scripture inspired 
of God is profitable for teaching, for 
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reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” 

We count Tennyson, and Martineau, and 
Emerson, and a host of others among the 
prophets of the living God. Why, there- 
fore, read in our meeting houses no 
‘*lesson ’’ later than the latest of the 
New Testament writings? Among many 
grateful recollections of the ministry in 
Leicester of the Rev. J. Page Hopps is 
his occasional use of a modern scripture. 
The selection requires the devout mind, and 
literary taste for discernment of the best, 
but this latter faculty, at any rate, should 
be secured by the elaborate education our 
ministers receive. Likea whiff of fragrance 
from hayfield and hedge, gladdening the 
air in a village church, may be this 
reminder that ‘‘ God is not dead, that He 
should speak no more.’’ 

In all the ages to come is there to be 
no modification of the established practice ? 
In this direction, as in some others, would 
that we people of ‘‘the freest of free 
churches” were consistent with our pro- 
fession ! EpDITH GITTINS, 

Leicester, Feb. 24. 

Str,—The difficulty with regard to this, 
as it is of so many other matters with us, 
is that in our congregations we are not all 
of one mind. I do not regret this fact, but 
it sometimes constitutes a difficulty, and 
what one individual would think to be 
an improvement, to a score of others would 
probably be anything but that. We all 
agree, I suppose, with Mr. Hopps, that we 
want our readings to be sweet and clean and 
edifying, and I for one, should simply leap 
over the ‘‘ deep ditches’’ he mentions, 
which strike me as being but ‘* shallow 
puddles’? compared with some he has 
pointed out in other places. While, as a 
rule, reading both lessons from the Bible, 
I have never yet met with difficulty or 
trouble when occasionally I have thought a 
reading from some other source would best 
suit the purpose in view in the whole service. 
Surely lessons, hymns, prayers, and sermon 
should express a unity in purpose and aim. 
We have need of readings that are edifying 
and religious, and generally speaking they 
are to be found in the best religious litera- 
ture of the world, 7.¢.,inthe Bible. Iagree 
with Mr. Herford that—again speaking 
generally because a hard and fast rule 
does not seem desirable on either side— 
the better place for selections from other 
literature is the sermon. 


. H. Dowpxin. 
Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield. 
[This correspondence is now closed.— 
Ep InqQuireERr.] 


PROVINCIAL LETTER: LIVERPOOL. 


Sir,—Can you spare a line for me to 
rectify an unwitting omission in my Liver- 
pool letter. Warrington is halfway 
between us and Manchester, and belongs 
to both districts, so should have been 
named as a mark of our interest and 
goodwill. 

While nothing very new is afoot there, 
the grand old Sunday-school still teems 
with life, and is noteworthy for its elder 
scholars. The chapel services have been 
well attended, and at the annual meeting 
held recently financial improvement was 
recorded, an adverse balance having been 
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wiped off, and something left to the good. 
This is all cheering. The associations of 
Cairo-street Chapel with old worthies give 
it an almost national interest, and its 
well-being is worth recording. 

H. W. Hawxgs. 


Ee 
THE SIN OF SEGREGATION. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to try to remove 
what: appears to be a serious misapprehen- 
sion in your Liverpool letter of the 10th 
inst., and that one, coupled with what I 


venture to characterise as one of the 


curious and truly mischievous sophistries 
by which “ we’’ and “ our ’’ are constantly 
being used distinctly on behalf of a par- 
ticular, and to that extent, a sectarian so- 
called church, and contracted within its 
specific Unitarian denominationalism. This 
is a very different thing from using “ we ”’ 
and “our’’ simply and really as symbols 
of universal brotherhood. The Father was 
not addressed by Jesus with any narrow 
reference to His own company. 

This is the sophistication of which I 
complain—namely, the use of “we” and 
“our ’’ as defining a Unitarian denomina- 
tionalism, and then pretending to imply 
thereby quite another universal compre- 
hension. 

This common, and too pretentious, and 
too imposing usage seems to me to be 
neither more nor less than just the old 
ecclesiastical sin of self-satisfied doctrinal 
segregation. 

It is the same as that which marks off 
the arrogance of Roman Catholicity, of the 
pretensions of the so-called Church of 
England, and of other more or less regu- 
larised bodies which seek to establish 
themselves as what are called Visible 
Churches—which are never like Paul’s 
Church of God at Corinth—‘those who 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus,’’ being 
always more or less servants of their 
separate images of God, made by them- 
selves and set up in temples made by 
their own hands. 

The Liverpool letter seems to me (full 
as it is of warm-hearted brotherly 
interest) by no means speaking in Paul’s 
sense ‘to all that in every place call on the 
name of Christ our Lord, but osten- 
tatiously on behalf of ‘‘we’’ and 
‘‘our,’ namely, the self-styled freest 
Churches, in a certain distinction from 
other rival churches, equally sincere, and 
equally aspiring in extension. 

It is impossible to doubt the energy 
and genuine interest which your corre- 
spondent characterises and is proud to 
report; but, while I must absolutely dis- 
claim any personal reference to any man 


or men who so willingly spend them-. 


selves in brotherly service, I must say 
that all this sort of self-gratulating talk 
always seems tome a mode of writing 
like the speech of one of the two men 
who went up into the Temple to pray. 

I can only go out and pray for mercy 
to me, a sinner, as I know too well. 

R. D. DapsisHIRE: 
oi 
THE PENWORTHAM BURIAL 
SCANDAL. 

Sm,—I ask your permission to lay 
before the Unitarian ministers and laity a 
matter of grave importance. 

It will be remembered that a few weeks 
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ago one of the trustees of my congrega- 
tion died, and it was arranged to deposit 
his remains in the family grave in the 
Penwortham churchyard. The curate 
agreed to take the service in the church, 
and I was to take it at the grave side. 
This had been done in the case cf the 
father and sister of the deceased, beth 
Unitarians. 

On the day of the funeral the curate 
failed to attend, and I took the two ser- 
vices. The curate has given various 
reasons for his action, amongst which are 
the following :—‘* It was not a Christian 
burial ’’; “I am ordered only tc conduct 
Christian burials’’; ‘‘it was a matter of 
grace’’—the use of the church; for him 
to take part was ‘‘ contrary to the law of 
the Church’’; ‘the interment of a Uni- 
tarian in consecrated ground is contrary 
to Church law ’’; “I could take no part 
in the service, as I believed Unitarians 
were not baptized into the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and we are forbidden to read 
the burial service over the unbaptized.”’ 

I forwarded a full statement of the 
case to the Home Secretary and the Bishop 
of Manchester, together with questions 
framed on the curate’s explanations. 

The Bishop informs me that he had 
written the curate “to point out that he 
should have informed you of his change 
of mind.’? He then adds ‘‘that in my 
judgment the Burial Act, 1880, does not 
contemplate or provide for burial services 
taken partly by the clergyman and partly 
by a minister or other person chosen by 
the relatives of the deceased; and that 
such a service is not regular or legal.’’ 
He ,apparently agrees with the curate’s 
theological objections, 

The Home Secretary replies “that he 
regrets that he has no authority to deter- 
mine any of the questions raised in your 
letter.” ae 

If the law enables a curate to outrage 
common decency in this way; if his 
narrow views pass unrebuked by his 
Bishop; if Unitarians are outside of 
** Anglican Christian’’ burial when they 
desire one of their own ministers to utter 
a few words at the open grave, but can 
be buried with stately ritual, as I have 
witnessed, when an Anglican takes the 
whole of the ceremony; if the Home 
Secretary cannot pass an opinion on the 
statement that the burial of Unitarians in 
consecrated ground is contrary to Church 
law, it is surely time that Unitarians 
realised these facts and acted as their 
forefathers weuld have acted. 

I venture to suggest that a question of 
this character merits the carnest attention 
of those in whose hands the protection of 
our rights is supposed to rest, and whose 
duty it is to lead in a struggle against 
ecclesiastical privilege until such a scene 
as that at Penwortham becomes an 
absolute impossibility. 

Cuas. TRAVERS, 

Presion, Feb. 20, 


Errata.—tIn last week’s article on “The 
Ideal of Co-operation,”’ page 107, col. 1, 
nine lines from the bottom for {‘ who Ike ’2 
read “ who help,”’ col. 2, last par. but one, 
line 5, for “ revolutionary socialism,’’ read 
ug voluntary.?? 
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THE GENEVA INTERNATIONAL. 


Tue volume of the Proceedings of the 
third meeting of the International Council 


of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers held at Genéva 


last August, is now published.* 


It is a large octavo volume of nearly 
400 pages, edited by Professor Edouard 


Montet, Dean of the Theological Faculty 
of Geneva University, who from the first 
most generously devoted himself to the 
interests of the Congress, and acted as its 
president. He is to be congratulated on 
the completion of his labours in the issue 
of this volume, which contains all the: 
papers read at Geneva (except Professor 
Pfleiderer’s), and a full record of the 
proceedings. 

The volume is due to all the moniter 
who paid the full subscr’ption, and copies 
for the English members have been sent 
to Essex Hall for distribution. As soon 
as the consignment arrives, members. will 
receive their copies post free, In Geneva 
the book is sold at 7 fr. 50.c., but the B. 


and F.U.A. having ordered copies while it 


was passing through the press are able to 
offer it to purchasers at Essex Hall for 
2s. 6d.net, or by post 3s., merely covering 
the cost of printing and carriage. The 
number of these copies is limited, and 
orders should be sent in at once. 2 

Two disappointments we meet with in 
turning over these pages, one of which is 
noted above. Instead of Professor Pflei- 
derer’s paper on the ‘‘Sources of the 
Christian Doctrine of Redemption,’’ we 
find simply the theses, which were fur- 
nished to the audience at the time of 
delivery. 
reserved for inclus‘on in some larger 
work. Nor do we find the eloquent 
sermon preached on the second morning 
in the Cathedral by Professor Furrer, of 
Zurich. The text was, ‘‘ Where the 
Spirit ef the Lord it, there is liberty,’” 
but we have to be content with a brief 
synopsis of the sermon. On the other 
hand, we find an extra grace in the in- 
clusion of two other sermons not belonging 
strictly to the proceedings of the Con- 
gress—the English sermon, preached by 
the Rev. Joseph Wood in the Chapel of 
the Maccabees, on the previous Sunday 
evening, and the French sermon by the 
Rev. Charles Wagner, preached in the 
Cathedral on the following Sunday. - Of 
this our readers had an English transla- 
tion in the Iyqurrer of Dec. 30, and also 
of the Rev. J. E. Roberty’s sermonat the 
opening of the Congress on ‘** Anathema, 
and Faith’’ in the LyguirEer of Nov. 25. 

Of the thirty addresses, sermons aud 
papers here included, ten are in English 
(India and Hungary availing themselves 
of the hospitality of our language), four 
in German (Pfleiderer and Furrer only 
in abstract), and the other sixteen in 
French, to which must be added the six 
speeches at the final banquet, In the 
appendix, in addition to the theses and 
resumés of papers in various languages, 
we find a French translation of the 
general secretary’s report and of Dr, 


* Actes du IlIme Congrés International - du 
Christianisme Libéral et Progressif, Genéve, 
1905. Publiés parles soins du Professeur Edouard 
Montet, Président du Congrés. Genéyve: Georg 
& Cie, ‘Libraires-Editeurs, wkd de.’ Uni= 


versité, 1906, Sick nee | 


The paper itself is perhaps 
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Savage’s sermon, and an English transla- 
tion ef the two presidential Addresses. 
Thus those who were present at Geneva 
have the opportunity of studying at 
leisure all the good things provided for 
them there, while those who were not 
so fortunate can now share the ample 
feast. 

The record opens with the programme 
and list of members grouped under their 
respective countries. The list, however, 
includes a few names of those who 
were not present, but sent in their ad- 
hesion. Thus in the German list we 
find Professor Harnack, Dr. Max Fischer, 
and Herr Direktor Schrader, none of 
whom were at Geneva, (‘‘ Frau Dr. 
Schrader’’ is a mistake altogether, for 
she has been dead for some years.) In 
the list of American delegates also Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s name isdown, but he was 
not there. The final reckoning of those 
present gives a total of 568, of whom 
237 were English, 36 American, 10 Hun- 
garian, 9 Belgian, 9 German, 42 Dutch, 
76 French, and 139 Swiss; the other ten 
from Austria, Italy (4), Russia, Morocco, 
India (2), and Japan. From Denmark 
friends in Copenhagen sent a message of 
greeting. From Australia also the Rev. 
Charles Strong, D.D., of Melbourne, sent a 
letter regretting that it was impossible for 
him to come, and wishing the Congress all 
success, and asking for help to encourage 
the cause of a really liberal and universal 
religion in Australia, and to bring about 
the reunion of Protestant Christendom. 

‘*T believe,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ in ‘ the Holy 
Catholic Church,’ and long to see a 
spiritual church swallowing up meaning- 
less. divisions, and uniting our young 
Australians in broad spiritual and prac- 
tical aims. Can you send us missionaries 
of ‘the Larger Faith,’ to preach us the 
Gospel of Love, Social Progress, Ever- 
lasting Hope? We want the old evangel 
interpreted in the language of Australia 
and the present. Cannot you issue regular 
‘ pastorals’ to the ministers and members 
of all the liberal churches? A congress 
is very good, but we want association, and 
the personal touch. Excuse my great 
boldness in this writing. But the liberal 
flock throughout the world are ‘as sheep 
without a shepherd,’ and there is no 
symbol of cathclic unity to fire their 
imagination, and round which they may 
gather.” 

This letter arrived only after the meetings 
were over, but it is added in a note to 
Professor Montet’s account of the pro- 
ceedings. That account includes the re- 
plies to the telegrams of congratulation 
sent to the Mikado, the Tsar, and President 


Roosevelt on the conclusion of the Peace 


of Portsmouth, and also all the resolutions 
passed at the business meeting. Welooked 
with special interest to see how the dis- 
cussion of Professor Albert Réville’s reso- 
lution on a proposed declaration of. faith 
was recorded. It was made clear, in face 
of earnest objections from several English 
delegates and Professor Pfleiderer, that 
what was intended was a declaration 
not of dogma but of _ principles. 
Our report at the time was that the 
whole matter was left in the hands of the 
general committee for consideration and 
report to the next meeting of the Council, 
and we find Professor Réville’s proposi- 


tion thus recorded in the volume: ‘‘Le 
Congrés invite son Bureau 4 réunir, en 
vue du prochain Congrés, les éléments 
d’une declaration de principes.’’ This 
was adopted. At Boston, in September, 
1907, we shall, no doubt, hear of the 
result, 

That this volume is full of matter of 
great interest our readers do not need to 
be assured. We are particularly glad to 
have M. Loyson’s eloquent address on 
“* Jesus of Nazareth and Monotheism,”’ 
the paper by the Rabbi Lévy, of Dijon, 
and the speeches at the concluding 
banquet, all in French, for quiet reading, 
for no report which we saw at the time 
did justice to these. How great and 
widespread was the interest taken in the 
Geneva mectings Professor Montet records 
at the end of his preface, noting that as 
many as 400 reports in journals and 
reviews of various lands had reached 
him. We trust that an equally wide- 
spread interest will welcome this complete 
record of the proceedings. 


THE LATE MRS. JAMES 
WORTHINGTON. 


A LARGE number of friends of the late 
Mrs. James Worthington, of Sale, met on 
Saturday last at Hale Chapel to join in 
a service of commemoration and _ to 
witness the unveiling of a memorial 
window. 

The service began with the hymn, ‘‘O 
God, our help in ages past,’’ after which 
the Rev. A. Leslie Smith read passages 
of Scripture. The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers 
offered prayer and gave a commemora- 
tion address. Mr. R. D. Darbishire also 
spoke, and afterwards unveiled the win- 
dow. The service closed with hymn and 
prayer. 

The window, which has been erected by 
Mr. Henry Worthington to the memory 
of his mother, was executed by Messrs. 


-Morris & Co., of Merton Abbey, from the 


designs of Burne-Jones, It is a beautiful 
three-light window in subdued colouring, 
the central light being filled with the well- 
known figure of Charity, holding two 
children in her arms and with other 
children clinging to her garments. One 
lovely bit of symbolism is introduced in 
the form of a dove which one of the 
children is nursing. The side lights are 
filled with conventional designs of angels 
with trumpets. The whole effect is in 
striking harmony with the charm and 
quiet beauty of the chapel, with its open 
timbered roof, its high back pews, the 
sounding board over pulpit, and other 
beautiful old-world features, It is a 
fitting place for such a memorial of one 
who loved to worship there; 


Tue Oxford University Press announces 
a small book by Professor 8. R. Driver, 
‘*The Book of Job in the Revised Ver- 
sion,’’ edited with introductions and brief 
annotations. The aim of this volume is 
to make the poem intelligible to the ordi- 
nary educated reader, and the editor 
maintains that, if care be taken to adopt 
the right marginal readings, the revised 
version gives correctly the general sense 


of the Book of Job, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

Dip you read Luke xv. 11-24, last 
week? Of course you know the story 
quite well—the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. The young man had asked. his 
father for his share of the property, and 
went away among strangers, and_ there 
wasted all that he had in selfish and evil 
pleasures. When it was all done, his 
false friends turned their backs upon him. 
He was alone and miserable in a strange 
land, and to add to his trouble there 
came a great famine, and he was in 
danger of starving. Then, in his misery, 
he saw how utterly foolish he had 
been, and what wrong he had done. 
He longed to be back in the old 


home, but he was bitterly ashamed 
of himself, If he went back he would 
have to tell his father he was not 


worthy to be called his son; But he 
would beg to be allowed to stay, and 
at least be in the house once more, and 
do something for his father, though it 
could be only in the place of a servant. 
So he went back, ready to make his con- 
fession, But before he could begin, while 
he stood at a distance, hesitating, perhaps, 
with hardly courage to go in, his father 
saw him, and, filled with pity and great 
gladness to see his son back again, ran to 
him, and kissed him very tenderly, and 
welcomed him home. 

The request that he might be taken back 
as a servant was never made. He was 
still a son, and his father made them all 
rejoice that he was home again. He saw 
the marks of suffering, and the penitence 
and sorrow in his son’s face, but what he 
most wanted him to feel was that the home 
love was still there, that they cared for 
him in spite of all that he had done, and 
would help him back into the true way. 

Think what that would mean to the 
young man, He might indeed wish to 
hide himself for shame. but he was re- 
ceived back with that warm love and 
rejoicing. More than ever he would feel 
how unworthy he was, and the constant 
pain would still be there, in the thought 
of the wrong he had done; but with ita 
deep feeling of rest and safety and new 
hope. He was at home again, and with 
his father. With a love he had not 
known before and a passion of humble 
gratitude, he would determine now to be 
a true man. Bravely and patiently he 
would set himself to do his work and to 
bear whatever he had to bear, as a con- 
sequence of the wrong he had done. For 
that could not be altered. What he had 
wasted and spoilt could not be made 
good. The disgrace he had brought upon 
himself and upon his home remained, for 
even his father’s loving forgiveness could 
not make that other than it was. 

And yet there was a new world open 
to him now, a world in which love was 
greatest and strongest of all. Forgiven, 
and once more in the old home, he could 
look with courage and hope into the 
future, and with a deep and thankful 
gladness of heart. In time the old wounds 
would be healed: Love would help 
mightily in that, but most of all, it 
helped at once, and made him a new 
man in his father’s house. 

Itis a parable in which Jesus teaches 
us all really to believe in the love of God, 
our heavenly Father, 
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A PLEA FOR MORE SCRIPTURE. 


THE correspondence which originatcd in 
the leading article on “An Enlarged 
Lectionary,’ in Tue Inquirer of 
January 20, and is closed in our 
columns this week, has revealed a great 
diversity of opinion and of practice in 
the matter of Scripture lessons read in 
our public religious services. We have 
not been able to publish all the letters 
which we have received on this subject, 
but the correspondence fairly covers the 
ground, and one sees that there are 
serious reasons on both sides, with those 
who hold that the Bible must still 
retain its position as the only source 
from which’ Scripture lessons may be 
taken, and those who plead, on the 
ground of the perennial nature of 
religious inspiration, for a wider con- 
ception of the ‘‘Scripture’’ to be used 
for lessons. We shall not offer here 
any summary of the various arguments, 
though it might be interesting to point 
out how in the matter of the old Bible 
lessons one experience directly contradicts 
another, What we propose is simply 
to add a few more notes on the general 
subject. 

One thing we are anxious to emphas'se. 
A minister, in the matter of public worship, 
must always bear in mind that he has no 
right to claim exclusive control. In the 
pulpit, as preacher, the responsibility is 
his alone, but in the service of devotion, 
both as to its order and contents, there 
is a joint responsibility which he shares 
with the congregation. Any. radical 
change, therefore, could only be rightly 
effected after full consideration, with a 
clear understanding that the congrega- 
tion desired it no less than the minister, 
To adopt or abandon a liturgy, or to 
choose a new hymn-book, must involve 
such consideration ani mutual consent; 
and so, we hold,should a complete change 
in the matter of lessons. 

For our own part, if the principle were 
admitted by a congregation, that lessons 
should be taken from a wider range of 
religious literature than that of the Old 
and New Testaments, and they desired 


that it should take effect in their own 
services, we should prefer not to lay down 
any fixed rule such as that the first lesson 
should be from the Bible and the second 
from some other source; that would but 
perpetuate the formal distinction, which 
is no longer true to spiritual insight. 
We would rather have freedom to choose 
for each service what was most in keeping 
with its spirit and best fitted to express the 
truth and quicken the devotion to which it 
was desired to attain. Sometimes one, 
sometimes ike other lesson might he 
from another source, and sometimes both 
from the Bible. So what is best and most 
inspiring in other religious literature wou'd 
be set in its rightful place in equal com- 
panionship with the books of the Bible, 
and so also the supreme excellence cf the 
Bible would, we believe, be more clearly 
brought out, not only from its age-long 
association with the devotional life of the 
Christian Church, and its unique position, 
as at the fountain head, the utterance of 
the first creative period of Christian h's- 
tory, but from the nobility and beauty of 
the pure English in which it is expressed. 

Where other things are reed there must 
undoubtedly be great care in the selection. 
“Thin, commonplace, poor in utterance, 
foreign to the spirit of devotion, with no 
kindling power, marking by the choice of 
it only the shallowness of the parson’s 
mind and his utter lack of devout feeling 
and of poetic and spiritual insight! We 
should at least be saved from that 
if he would keep to the old Bible 
words! ’’ Such are the comments one 
has heard on some extra-Biblical lessons 
read in church. And _ certainly one 
does not want for lessons in the ser- 
vice of devotion anything but the best, 
beautiful in utterance, touching upon 
the deep things of the spirit, with a 
simplicity that can be easily grasped, 
with a power that will ho!d attention 
and stir mind and heart alike. Famili- 
arity and long sacred association now 
give much of the power to lessons from 
the Bible, especially, as we have been 
reminded, with the simple and unlearned. 
But there are surely lessons which have 
come out of the prophetic spirit of later 
centuries, and the purest heart of their 
devotion, which would have a like power 
to control, to kindle, to comfort, and 
uplift, which might long since have been 
made familiar, even to the unlearned, 
and so have been added to the common 
store of inspired ‘“ Scriptures’’ for the 
instruction of the people, and the enrich. 
ment of the devotions of the church, 


One of our correspcndents this week 
strongly enforces the plea that the great 
movements of Christian life in all these 
latter centuries must have produced 
things worthy of utterance, and that have 
been worthily uttered in such form 
that they might and ought to be 


used as ‘‘Scripture.” Are there no 
pictures from the lives, for instance, of 
FRANcIs oF Assist, and DanTs, of Marri 
LurueR, and other great reformers 
of such Englishmen as WiLL1AM TYNDALE 
and Joun Mitton, so presented in noble 
literature as to make “Jessons’’ at least as 
fitting as much of the Old Testament 
h’story, and in closer touch with the needs 
and aspirations and affect’ons of our own 
life? And are there not prophetic utter- 
ances of the spirit of English Puritanism 
and cf the Pilgrim Fathers, of the great 
philanthropists, of the modern seers of 
Gop in Nature, tte modern prophets of 
ughteousness, of social aspiration, of 
national and international brotherhood, 
such as cannot be found in the ancient 
Scriptures, but which ought now to be 
found and made familiar to the people as 
Scripture, to make them feel through 
such lessons read in the hour of worship 
that Gop is in the midst of them as truly 
as He was with His people of old? 

Thes2 quest.ons we ask, not to clench 
an argument, but simply to stimulate 
inquiry and search for the passages in 
literature fitting both in form and sub- 
stance to be used as “ Scripture” of our 
own religious life. 


ENGLAND’S DEBT OF HONOUR. 
Grorce Freperick Warts. 

(Born Feb. 21, 1817; died July1, 1994.) 

WuHEN the traveller from the Continent 
first sees the English coast rise out of the 
sea in the morning mist, he has usually a 
very dim idea of the country which lies 
before him. He knows that England has 
succeeded in winning to herself half the 
globe, and when he comes to London he sees 
with wonder how all the threads of this 
world-empire are gathered together here. 
He sees Manchester or Birmingham, where, 
in the Black Country, amid steam and 
smoke and fog he watches these hives of 
industry turning out wealth, which will 
be shipped to the ends of the world. He 
sees Oxford with its architectural beauty, 
with its towers and spires, its quiet quad- 
rangles and colleges. Perhaps he sees it in 
autumn when the creeper and the grey 
walls become flaming red and the soft Octo- 
ber sun shines down on the weather-beaten 
colleges, that seem to rise out of their 
gardens like a dream of the centuries. He 
may go to the Lakes or to Scotland, or he 
will visit the abbeys and cathedrals, and 
then he will understand why this nation is 
proud. He will understand why England’s 
poets have sung her praises. By her 
position and the nature of her people she 
was destined to become one of the foremost 
countries of the world. As no other were 
these people sent forth on to the seas— 
as no other have they learned to know men 
and the ways of men over all the earth, 
and for all that they have developed un- 
disturbed a national character that is all 
their own. These national traits have 
produced many great men and works. 

Yet in one sphere England is lacking. 
In the Fine Arts, especially in the art of 
painting, which has given such noble 
power of national expression to Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and Spain, she has seemed 
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olag behind. A want of which England’s 

interest in literature, sport, politics, and 
other questions of practical importance, 
has made her almost unconscious. 

With Turner died the last of the great 
English artists. English art became 
pedantic ard academical. It only existed 
to satisfy popular demand. In it none of 
the great traits of the nation found ex- 
pression, and the world forgot that English 
art existed at all. But at last there came one 
who felt the unworthiness of this position : 
one who was filled with the deep longing 
to found a great, strong national art, 
which, by means of the Fine Arts, and 
especially of painting, should give form and 
substance to the great ideas and ideals, 
and to the worth of beauty expressed in 
noble works. 

** Nobleness, which is lacking in the 
English school, is in no sense lacking in 
the English character, it is therefore our 
duty to express it.’ It was George 
Frederick Watts who wrote these words, 
and it is of him that we now wish to speak. 

No artist ever gave his whole genius 
and life to his country so entirely as Watts. 
From first to last his art was never an end 
in itself. He always worked for others— 
for the English nation, for humanity ; 
and yet he never lost his artistic per- 
sonality; he never made compromises. 
It was his nature to work for others, and 
his art was the means he chose whereby 
to help his fellow men: to comfort and 
strengthen them; to show them that the 
petty, vulgar, and ugly are only accidental 
and transient, whereas the great, good, and 
beautiful alone are aerial and permanent. 
His deep insight into the essence of things 
led him to realise the tragedy of our 
existence—lLife and Death. And _ so 
Death becomes one of the two great prob- 
lems of his art. His pictures of Death 
surpass Holbein’s in their earnestness 
and depth. Their convincing weight and 
sublime solemnity place them on a level 
with the greatest revelations of art in 
any age. But his virile idealism could not 
rest here. What shall deliver us from 
Death ? was for him the supreme question, 
and it was not in the bosom of a church, 
nor in the tenets of a philosophic school, 
nor in the renunciation of life that he found 
the answer. Jn the second great subject 
of his art, the central idea of his life’s 
preaching and work lies the answer. It is 
Love, the world-embracing Love, which 
saves and redeems us. And so are Death 
and Love—love for one’s neighbour, com- 
passion, charity, work for others the chief 
thoughts of his art. 

Though Watts’ thoughts are for all times 
and all peoples, yet his art is thoroughly 
English. He preaches morality and fights 
vice. Before Watts, Hogarth had done 
the same, but what was raw aad inartistic 
in Hogarth, Watts portrays in refined and 
lofty tones. Hogarth is like a Salvation 
Army orator; Watts like an aged patriarch, 
who in beautiful parables drawn out of the 
wealth of his own experience, advises or 
admonishes his people, though Watts strips 
his parables of all that is temporal that 
the lasting may be the more clearly seen. 
His figures are not of time, they are stern, 
harsh, almost pitiless; and as they pass 
by us their garments interwoven with the 
everlasting stars are stirred by the breath 
of the Eternal. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Watts’ art is symbolic and fantastic as 
was William Blake’s before him. But 
Blake seldom succeeded in portraying those 
tempestuous visions and pictures which 
his inner eye saw. He seems to stand help- 
less before the overpowering forces and 
shapes, which oppress his inmost. self. 
Under his hands the warm, living forms 
of his imagination become cold and abstract. 
His means of expression are inadequate. 
The deepest and most inexplicable thoughts 
of his soul remained dumb; we can feel 
vaguely, though we cannot see that which 
livedin him. With Watts it is quite other- 
wise. During his long life he won, not 
without immense labour, the means of 
giving his genius expression. He studied 
and Jearned much from Phidias and Titian, 
but always without surrendering his own 
individuality. 

Watts is a democrat. That is the third 
English trait which his life and art display. 
Art for Art’s sake was foreign to his spirit, 
as impossible to him as a preacher without 
a congregation. In order to realise the 
ideal of his youth, and devote his art to 
those around him, he would not paint for 
the market, nor would he sell his pictures, 
lest they should be scattered. For when 
still a youth he had planned a Temple of 
Life and Death, a sanctuary of art, where 
he could represent by his works those 
eternal truths and great ideals which are 
above and beyond mere time and space. 
He did what he could to achieve this ideal. 
He could have become rich like Rossetti, 
but he gave his works to the nation; he 
could have become popular like the por- 
trait-painter Millais, but he chose to paint 
the great among his contemporaries, and 
then handed over the pictures to the 
National Portrait Gallery. He was offered 
a baronetcy, but remained true to his 
democratic views and declined it. And 
how has the nation thanked him ? 

Watts offered to decorate Huston 
Station for nothing. He wished to in- 
troduce some form and colour and thought 
into our bare, work-a-day life. His offer 
was declined, although we generally find 
people are always ready to accept what 
costs them nothing. The portraits were 
graciously accepted (if the originals were 
long enough dead), and they were crammed 
into a small room at the National Portrait 
Gallery until they filled it from floor to 
ceiling, and the uppermost were almost 
out of sight. His splendid symbolic 
works have at last found a place in the 
Tate Gallery—and that is the endof a 
great artist’s great dream. 

Ts his youthful ideal still to remain only 
a dream? Has it never occurred to an 
Englishman how unworthily the nation 
has rewarded this great man for his work ? 
When the thousands who visit the Tate 
Gallery, passing from Rossetti to Burne- 
Jones, from Burne-Jones to Millais, and 
thence to Wilkie or Landscer with his large 
and small dogs, come to Watts with his 
solemn, majestic art, have their hearts 
not beat faster, and have they not felt 
that these works require an atmosphere 
for themselves, a separate abode? They 
demand a temple of art where every work 
will attain its true value, where the picture 
and its environment will form an harmo- 
nious wnole. In such a resting place there 
would be no clashing of the pictures, with 
their various thoughts and feelings. Hach 
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would convey its message to us undisturbed, 
one in solemn tones of eternal law and 
justice, the other in whispers of the in- 
comprehensible secrets of life and love, and 
of death, the great deliverer. Watts’ 
works were not painted for the glare of 
exhibitions and gallerics; his is ‘* temple 
art’’ as is Richard Wagner’s. 

Wagner created the Bayreuth sanctuary 
for his masterpieces : an English Bayreuth 
of the Fine Arts, the fulfilment of Watts’ 
dream of a Temple of Life and Death, is 
the debt of honour, which the English 
nation owes to his memory. Only in 
such a temple raised by the nation to the 
memory of the greatest, and of the most 
English, of their artists would the sublime 
works of Watts find their true national, 
educational, and artistic value. When 
the veteran Richard Wagner opened his 
theatre at Bayreuth in 1879 and handed 
over his life’s work to the German nation, 
it was still doubtful whether all his toil haa 
not been in vain. The building stood there, 
his masterpieces were completed, but 
the power to appreciate lay dormant and 
was slow in awakening. But Wagner 
believed at heart in the ultimate victory 
of h’s ideas and in the idealism of the 
nation. He handed over the house to 
them with the words: “Im Vertrauen 
auf den deutschen Geist’? (Trusting in 
the Spirit of the German People). 

Watts’ wholeactivity was devoted to the 
Enclish, and his work loses its signficance 
if the whole nation does not accept it in 
the same spirit in which Watts offers it. 

ig greatness does not depend on any 
single achievement, but on his whole 
work, and the ideas which run through 
them all like a mountain chain. The Tate 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery 
alone cannot show us the whole greatness 
of his art, its many-sidedness, its ca{holicity ; 
this fact is responsible for much of the 
misunderstanding and false estimates of 
his art. In last year’s winter exhibition 
at Burlington House many of his pictures 
showed sides of his character, both as man 
and as artist, which were new to the great 
majority—such works as ‘‘ The Rider on 
the Pale Horse,’’ ‘‘ The Rider on the Red 
Horse,’’ ‘‘ The Rider on the White Horse,” 
‘*Time and OQblivion,’’ ‘‘ Britomart,” 
‘*Dawn,’’ ‘* Diana,’’? . ‘* Endymiom,” 
** Good Luck to Your Fishing,’’ and so on. 

What remains then to be done ? 

The English nation ought not to allow 
Watts’ works to remain scattered, but 
collect them into one building where they 
will have full justice done to them. This 
is no new idea, It has heen done in Copen- 
hagen. with Thorwaldsen’s works, in 
Nurnberg with Diirer’s, and in Leipzig 
with Max Klinger’s—and what these towns 
have done, England can do much more 
easily, as it possesses one hundred times the 
money. For a country in which one man 
can spend over £100,000 on a racing yacht, 
this can present no difficulty. The nation 
which prizes its pleasures more than its 
heroes is worthless. 

Over the life-work of Watts stands 
clearly written for all to read who love him : 
‘* Trusting in the Spirit of the English 
People.’’ May his trust be not in vain. 
: Waiter Biumrritt.* 

Jena, Germany, 1906. 


*Translated from the German by Ernest N 
Cooper, : 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


THe annual general meeting of the con- 
tributors and friends of the Sustentation 
Fund for the Augmentation of Ministers’ 
Stipends was held at Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon-square, London, on Wed- 
nesday, February 14; the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal, president, in the chair. There 
were also present Revs. CO. C. Coe and 
James Harwood, Messrs. EK. J. Blake, John 
Dendy, Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, Delta 
Tivans, W. Byng Kenrick, William Long, 
David Martineau, Oswald Nettlefold, and 
A. W. Worthington. 


Mr. A. W. Wortruineton, senior “hon. 
secretary, read the report of the Board of 
Managers as follows :— 


THe REpPoRT. 


The managers are glad to report that the 
Fund still continues its beneficent work 
with satisfactory results, though a much 
larger income would be needed to make its 
grants adequate to the recognised needs of 
congregations and ministers. While en- 
deavouring to meet the numerous appeals 
from congregations which stand in need of 
help, no opportunity is lost of urging them 
to meet the Fund’s grants by increasing 
their own contributions to their ministers’ 
stipends. The managers are glad to report 
that such appeals are rarely refused, and 
never unless inability to increase the con- 
gregational subscriptions is shown. Numer- 
ous letters of thanks of a very gratifying 
character have been received from the 
ministers and secretaries of congregations. 

The accounts show a satisfactory con- 
dition of the funds for the year. The 
treasurer has been again successful in 
securing the repayment of income-tax to 
the amount of £43 4s. for the past year. 
The balance in hand would have been 
considerably reduced if the usual number 
of grants had been made; but six con- 
gregations, who have been usually aided 
by the Fund, were without ministers in 
June last, and the grants were thus reduced 
by at least £120 in amount. But such an 
economy is neither desirable nor likely, it 
may be hoped, to recur. A legacy of £50 
from the late Mr. J. Cogan Conway has 
been reported to the treasurer, but does not 
become payable during the lifetime of his 
widow. 

The appointment of a local treasurer for 
Ireland, though it has not yet led to any 
considerable additional contributions to 
the Fund from that country, has proved 
otherwise advantageous, as the managers 
at their meeting in July last received from 
Rev. Douglas Walmsley some interesting 
and useful notes with regard to the Irish 
congregations assisted by the Fund. At 
the Board meeting to-day, Mr. Walmsley 
asked to be relieved of his local treasurer- 
ship, owing to his leaving Belfast and Ire- 
land. Mr. Walmsley also reported that 
suggestions had been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Sustentation Fund for Ire- 
land. Such a society is desirable for 
various reasons. It would relieve your 
Fund from a considerable expenditure in 
that country, towards which the local con- 
tributions are not large; while the con- 
ditions, needs, and prospects of the Irish 
congregations could be much more wisely 
and efficiently dealt with by a Board of 
Managers resident in the country, 


The grants made during the year were | Charles Harding was reported at the last - 


as follows :— 
Fresruary 6, 1905. 


Congregation. Amount. 
TRELAND. £ sie; 
Belfast (Mount Apeen vEs: for 
half-year sees 10 0 0 
JUNE 28, 1905. 
ENGLAND. 
*Bedford 20 0 0 
Bessel’s Green .. 20 0 0 
*Billingshurst .. 30 0 0 
Birkenhead 30 0 0 
Boston 20 0 0 
Brighton 30 0 O 
Chatham 25 0 O 
Cheltenham 25 0 0 
Chichester . 25 0 0 
Cirencester 20° 0 20 
Colyton 25 0 0 
Crewkerne .. 299.020 
Cullompton 30 0 0 
Deptford 25 0 0 
Gloucester .. 30 0 0 
Godalming 30 0 0 
Hastings 30° 0 0 
iminster 30 0 0 
Tpswich 30 0 0 
Kingswood 25 -70%-0 
Lewes ms 20 0 0 
London (Wood Green) 25 0 0 
Moretonhampstead .. 20 0 0 
Newbury 25.0 0 
Newport 30 0 0 
Richmond’ se". 75 eek + a OO od 
Nahron: Waldett... tat «sss Oe O 
Sidmouth .. 2 0 0 
Tavistock . 25 0 0 
Tenterden .. 20 0 0 
Torquay 30 0 0 
Trowbridge 29°00 
WALES. 
Aberdare (Old Meeting) .. .. 30 0 0 
Brondeifi and Caeronnen.. 30 0 0 
Capel-y-Brynand Alltyplacca.. 380 0 0 
Capel-y-Fadfa and Liwynrhy- 
dowen .. 30 0 0 
Cefn Coed... 30 0 0 
Cribin and Capel ies Grois 30 0 0 
Cwmbach.. .. ceo OeO) 
Dowlais 25 0 0 
Llandyssul and Pantdefaid 30 0 0 
Merthyr Lydall (7s, 25 0 0 
Rhydygwin and Ciliau Aeron . 30° 0 0 
IRELAND. 
Ballycarry.. .. 5 eee ee 20 nO 
Belfast (Mount Pottinger) 20 0 0 
» (York-street) .. 20 0 0 
Kallinchy 20-00 
Moira .. 20 0 0 
Newry ts 20 0 0 
Newtownards 20 0 0 
Ravata 20 0 0 
SUMMARY. 
England wr 830% 0140 
Wales iy fi. 7315-- 0 30 
Treland (February 6) eee LOO 20 
» (June 28) - 16020 50 
£15315 0 0 


* These grants were conditional. 
Three of the Managers retire by rotation, 
and are nominated for re-election, but 
other vacancies on the Board have caused 
some anxiety as to the due provision of 
(successors. The lamented death of Mr. 


annual meeting, and the Board was author- 
ised to fill his seat. They were fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. W. Byng 
Kenrick, of Birmingham, who, as President 
of the Midland Christian Union, has much 
knowledge of the congregations in the 
Midland Counties. It will be remembered 
that Mr. J. Cogan Conway’s sudden death 
occurred immediately before the last 
annual meeting, and the Board are glad 
to report that Mr. E. J. Blake, of Crew- 
kerne, has consented to take hs place. 
These appointments could be made by the 
Board for the remainder of the year only, 
and will have to be confirmed by the con- 
tributors at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Clephan’s resignation caused a vacancy © 
for the North Midland district, which there 
has been some delay in filling, but the 
officers have at last secured the consent of 
Mr. John C. Warren, of Nottingham,-.to be 
nominated for election. Mr. Warren is 
well acquainted with the congregations in 
the North Midland district. 


The report of last year stated that 
representatives had been appointed to 
attend the Conference of Trustees of Funds 
in aid of ministers and students convened 
by the Committee of the Triennial National 
Conference, and that that Conference was 
adjourned that the representatives might 
obtain further instructions and authority 
as to the proposals submitted. Your 
former representatives (Messrs. Worsley 
and Clarke) were deputed to attend a 
second meeting of the conference, held in 
October last, when a sub-committee was 
appointed to prepare a preliminary scheme 
for a Consultation Board. Such a scheme 
has been prepared, and has been under the 
consideration of your managers this morn- 
ing, who have adopted the following reso- 
lution :—‘‘ That: in the opinion of the 
managers the proposed scheme includes 
objects which are not within the scope of 
the operations and powers of the Fund ; 
but the managers would look with approval 
on the formation of a Consultation Com- 
mittee to be constituted as proposed in the 
scheme for the purpose only of exchanging 
information, and suggesting such co- 
operation and co-ordination as may be 
possible, having regard to the limitations 
imposed by the constitution of the several 
Trusts and Funds; but the managers do 
not think they would be justified in apply- 
ing their funds in defraying the expenses 
of such a committee.’’ 

The managers cannot close their report 
without expressing their sorrow that the 
list of contributors has again been reduced 
by the deaths of several highly respected 
benefactors, viz., Mr. W. J. Crompton 
(Rivington), Mr. H. J. Morton (Scar- 
borough), Mr. Holland, Mr. Hall, Mr. John 
Warren (London), and Mr. John Warren 
(Nottingham), some of whom were original 
contributors to the Fund. Mr. .J. C. 
Warren, of Nottingham, has continued his 
father’s subscription, an example which 
the managers would rejoice to see generally 
followed. 


The Board sincerely congratulate the cons 
tributors on the good work which has been 
effected by the Fund at a very small annual 
expense, for now nearly a quarter of a'cen- 
tury, during which a sum of almost £25,000 
derived mainly from donations and be- 


! quests, has been invested, a subscription 
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list of over £400 a year has been main- 
tained; and grants been annually dis- 
bursed at an increasing rate till they 
exceed the sum of £1,300 in the current 
year. : 


Mr. EpcAar CHATFEILD CLARKE, as 
treasurer, presented his statement of 
accounts. The balance of £163 16s. 3d. 


from 1904 was increased at the end of the 
year to £251 11s. 10d., but only as ex- 
- plained in the report, through a diminu- 
tion, owing to vacant pulpits, in the 
number of grants. The year’s income, 
amounted to £1,405 7s. 1d., of which 
£855 5s. 9d. was from interest.on invest- 
ments. The grants amounted to £1,275. 
The investments stood at £24,494 4s. 3d., 
but the treasurer said that, if sold on the 
previous day they would have been worth 
£151 12s. 1d. more. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
on the motion of the president, seconded 
by Mr. John Dendy, and the further reso- 
lutions, as advertised in last week’s 
InquirRER, were passed. Messrs. EH. J. 
Blake, W. Byng Kenrick, and J. C. Warren 
were elected, and Messrs. W. Long, D. 
Martineau, and F. Preston re-elected 
managers. The officers were re-elected, 
Mr. Worthington intimating that he 
should retire from the secretaryship at the 
close of the present year. 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the Union was 
held at Mossley on Saturday last. In 
the afternoon a religious service was held 
in the Free Christian Church, conducted 
by the Rev. G. A. Payne, of Knutsford. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
B. C. Constable, of Stockport, the hon. 
secretary of the Union, based upon the text, 
‘* And Jesus went about all the cities and 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom.”’ 
It was evident, he said, that Jesus was a 
missionary, and must have travelled many 
hundreds of miles during the period of his 
public ministry. He also sent out seventy 
disciples as missionaries, and when perse- 
cution scattered them abroad they con- 
tinued to preach the Gospel in the very 
towns and villages to which they had been 
driven. ‘The convert, Saul of Tarsus, also 
became the boldest and most energetic mis- 
sionary the world has ever known. What 
was the secret of this missionary zeal ? 
It was that Jesus and his disciples knew 
that they had something of incalculable 
value to make known, and being filled with 
enthusiasm for humanity, they desired 
that all the world should be sharers of the 
blessing. We meet to-day, said the preacher, 
under the auspices of a Union which is 
essentially a missionary association, its 
original name having been the East 
Cheshire Christian Mission, and its present 
name being the Hast Cheshire Christian 
Union for Missionary Purposes. Why did 
Jesus and his disciples ]abour as mission- 
aries ? It was not as though there was no 
religion already in existence, and no places 
of worship. The Jews had their own 
religion everywhere, and a synagogue in 
nearly every town and village. Why 
was Jesus not content with that? Why 
‘upset ’’ people with new teachings ? 


What need to go about and breed dissension 
and uproar? The reason was that he was 
overwhelmed with the conviction that he 
had a better Gospel to proclaim. He was 
also a believer in the royal supremacy of 
Truth, and its right to be proclaimed at all 
hazards. I hold, said the preacher, that 
we, as members of this Union, -have a 
Gospel to proclaim no less precious, and 
for the best of all reasons, that it is the very 
Gospel which Jesus himself proclaimed. 
And, after all these years, it is still a new 
Gospel. It is a re-discovered Gospel— 
Gospel freed from the accretions of many 
centuries. It is lke some of the glorious 
pictures of Turner lately rescued from the 
dust and grime of years. It has been 
hidden from men’s view by the obscuring 
dogmas of the fall of man, original sin, 
total depravity, eternal torments, redemp- 
tion by the shedding of blood, the Trinity, 
the deity of Christ, and Bible infallibility. 
Although many of those dogmas have be- 
gun to lose their hold, I am persuaded that 
we still have a tremendous work to do as a 
missionary Association in proclaiming the 
Gospel of Christ freed from these ob- 
securing accretions. Thousands of people 
know nothing about it. There are thou- 
sands who only need to have that Gospel 
explained to them in order to become en- 
thusiastic recipients of it. I speak from 
personal experience. When I was plunged 
in the agonies of doubt and despair, con- 
sequent upon the discovery that the things 
I, as a Congregationalist, had been taught 
from my youth to look upon as true and 
sacred, were being shaken to their very foun- 
dations, no one can realise, except those 
who have passed through a similar conflict, 
what a haven of refuge it was to find the 
Unitarian faith! TI literally wept for joy! 
And scores of men have told me of similar 
experiences on coming to our Unitarian 
services. Converts are naturally often 
more enthusiastic for the faith than those 
who have been bred and born in it, for they 
can see better the contrast, and that was, 
no doubt, the case with the Apostle 
Paul. Iam glad to belong to a missionary 
association, because I am a strong believer 
in the desirability of spreading the faith. 
I am glad to remember that four of our 
churches are the children of this Union; 
that three of them, Stalybridge, Glossop, 
and Denton, have grown to manhood’s 
estate, and can now walk alone; that her 
youngest child at Ashton-under-Lyne is 
about to build a new home, and that her 
adopted child at Crewe is growing strong 
and healthy. I do not forget that we 
have always a double work to do—not only 
to spread the faith, but also to diligently 
feed the members of our regular con- 
gregations with the bread of life Sunday 
by Sunday. But that is quite compatible 
with spreading the faith. Both are equally 
necessary. The omission of either would be 
fatal. I trust that we shall all go back to 
our several spheres of labour filled with 
the missionary spirit, realising the inesti- 
mable value of the Gospel we have to pro- 
claim, and determined to do our very 
utmost to make the glad tidings known. 
‘* We are living, we are dwelling, in 
a grand and awful time, 
In ages on ages telling, to be living 
is sublime. 
O, let all the soul within you for the 
Truth’s sake go abroad ; 


Strike! let every nerve and sinew 

tell on ages—tell for God !’? 

At the business meeting which im- 
mediately followed the service, presided 
over by the Rev. J. E. Stead, of Mossley, 
the annual report and treasurer’s accounts 
were received and adopted. 

The report was of a most encouraging 
nature. It showed that £2,578 19s. had 
been cleared by the Union’s grand bazaar, 
of which sum one half had been invested 
for the benefit of the Union; that the 
Union’s debt of £168 had been cleared off ; 
that the Ashton congregation had received 
nearly £1,000 towards its new church, and 
that Denton had received £100, Glossop 
£30, Buxton £25, Mottram £10, Congleton 
£10. It referred to the Denton congre- 
gation becoming independent of the 
Union’s financial aid, to Mottram’s pro- 
ject of building a parsonage, to Ashton’s 
new church in course of building, and to 
the great revival of work at Crewe, where 
the chapel had been closed for twelve 
months, but where there was now vigorous 
life and activity. The ministers of the 
aided churches at Ashton, Congleton, 
Denton, and Mottram each contributed 
an encouraging report of the work being 
carried on; and altogether the outlook 
of the Union seemed to be the brightest it 
had known for many years. 

- Mr. E. B. Broadrick, of Dukinfield, was 
elected president of the Union, Mr. Walter 
Hudson was re-elected treasurer, and the 
Rev. B. C. Constable, of Stockport, was 
re-elected hon. secretary. Vote of thanks 
were passed to the committee and_ officers 
and also to the preacher for the day. 

In the evening a public meeting was held 
in the chapel, presided over by Mr. John 
Gledhill, of Mossley, and addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. J. Collins Cdgers, 
representative from the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association; the Rev. Neander 
Anderton, representative from the Man: 
chester District Unitarian Association 3 
and the Revs. W. G. Price, of Stalybridge, 
and J. H. Stead, of Mossley. 

Rev. J. C. Opaers, after paying a tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of the late 
Rey. T. R. Elliott, until recently minister 
for many years of the Mossley congrega- 
tion, said he was present there that day 
in three capacities, viz., as a former 
member of that Union, as president of the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and as a representative of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association. 
He congratulated all present on the happy 
and prosperous condition of their churches 
as set forth in the printed report of the 
last year’s work—the best report of that 
Union he had seen for a long time, and 
ove which would inspire them with fresh 
enthusiasm and energy in all their efforts. 
He called attention to the excellent work 
that was being done at Crewe by Rev, 
H. Fisher Short, and at Mottram by Rev. 
Bodeil Smith; he congratulated Denton 
on having reached an independent exist- 
ence, and Ashton-under-Lyne on the 
prospect of soon having a permanent 
church of its own. The series of Cottage 
Services at Congleton, conducted by Rev. 
G. H. Smith, was a feature of most happy 
augury; the aim held in view was the 
building up of the devotional life of all 
who took part in them. Passing to the 
difficulties which always obstructed their 
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missionary efforts, Mr. Odgers spoke of 
the gross ignorance still existing in the 
popular mind concerning their liberal 
views of religion, and the inveterate 
prejudices which they had to overcome, 
such as (1) the belief that their position. 
was purely destructive and negative; (2) 
that they were coldly intellectual, and 
could never touch the heart or know the 
emotion of true worship; (3) that their 
creed was entirely unscriptural and anti- 
Chustian; (4) that though they were a 
morally inoffensive people, they were 
essentially unspiritual in mind, thought, 
and language; (5) that if they. were 
possessors of more enlightened truths, 
these were now the inheritance of all 
churches, and their particular missionary 
efforts were no longer needed. These 
prejudices showed them where their 
weakness as well as their strength lay. 
They had been entrusted with a certain 
divine light, which they were not at 
liberty to hide under a bushel. 

About 212 were present at the service, 
200 at tea, 245 at the evening meeting, and 
the general feeling seemed to be that the 
meetings had been helpful and encouraging. 
It ought to be noted that the neighbouring 
churches of Ashton, Mottram, Stalybridge, 
and Mossley are engaged in a united 
mission, and that last week-end being the 
time for Mossley to be the centre of the 
mission, that fact, no doubt, helped to in- 
crease the attendance. 


BIRMINGHAM: HURST-STREET 
DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of this mission was held on 
Monday last under the chairmanship of the 
Lord Mayor, who is president of the 
mission. In spite of the very inclement 
weather the attendance was very large, the 
chapel being well filled. The report of the 
committee was read by the secretary, Mr. 
KE. Ellis Townley, who also read the state- 
ment of accounts, owing to the absence of 
the treasurer from illness. It stated that 
the income from subscriptions had been 
decreased owing to deaths and other 
causes by a sum of £34 13s. 6d., that the 
total income had been £1,003 19s. 3d., 
and the expenditure £859 19s. 6d., and 
that the year commenced wi h a balance 
on the wrong side of £422 6s. 7d., which 
had been reduced to £278 7s. 10d. The 
committee, in their report, expressed their 
sincere appreciation of the devoted energy 
and self-sacrifice of Mr. W. J. Clarke in 
his conduct of the mission work, and their 
hope that he might long continue in health 
and strength the labours to which he had 
given his life. 

The report read by the missionary, Mr, 
W. J. Clarke, was of an exceedingly 
voluminous character, particulars being 
given cf the work accomplished by cach 
of the 39 agencies (religious, social, 
educational, and philanthropic) con- 
nected with the mission. It stated that 
in the number of friends and workers 
connected with it, the activity of its 
various agencies, and the spirit of 
kindly fellowship and _ devotion to 
high ideals pervading it throughout, the 
mission was never stronger, never more 
prosperous in the best and worthiest sense 
than at the present time. With respect to 


the directly religious work, which Mr.Clarke 
affirmed that he regarded as the most im- 
portant of all, the report stated that three 
services had been held every Sunday 
(morning, afternoon, and evening), the 
aggregate average attendance being about 
800. The following isa brief summary of 
the leading features of the report :— 
Thirty-nine agencies, all separately 
organised, having their own officers and 
committees, and doing their own work on 
their own lines, have been in active 
operation during the year as follows : 
Religious services, chapel and Sunday- 
school choirs, Sunday-schools, classes for 
Biblical study, vocal music and dress- 
making, recreation room, cricket club, 
pierrot troupe, gymnasium, social gather- 
ings, dramatic society, magazine circula- 
tion, flower distribut’on, mothers’ meet- 
ings, advice bureau, guild of sympathy, 
aged people’s and poor children’s summer 
and winter parties, rambling and cycling 
club, window gardening association, holi- 
day home, sick, saving, and benevolent 
clubs numbering 14. These agencies have 
by their own efforts during the year raised 
nearly £700 for their own special purposes. 
Upwards of 11,000 visits have been 
paid to and received from the poor, 
3,587 medical notes, 170 parcels of 
clothing, and 126 miscellaneous gifts of 
various kinds have been received, and 
together with £1,220 contributed in re- 
sponse to personal or written appeals from 
the missionary, distributed on absolutely 


unsectarian lines in connection with the. 


philanthropic department cf the mission 
work. Although the Police Aided Asso- 
ciation for Clothing Destitute Children, 
the Military Veterans’ Association, the 
Court and Alley Concer's’ Associa- 
tion, and the Walliker Society are 
independent associations, the administra- 
tive work of all four is mainly done by the 
mission staff; and by their instrument- 
ality during the year 2,625 poor children 
received among them 2,445 pairs of boots, 
and 9,473 garments! Hight pensions were 
obtained for local military veterans, and 
£350 disbursed in relief among the neediest 
of them, and a considerable number of 
in and out-door social gatherings pro- 
vided for them; 40 garden parties for 
poor old peopie have been organised, 
attended by 1,924 aged guests; and 28 
open-air concerts, attended by upwards 
of 20,000 delighted and well-behaved 
listeners, have been he'd in some of the 
poorest, the most squalid and seemingly 
hopeless districts in the whole city, the 
agetegate income of the four associa- 
tions amounting to about £1,350. From 
this brief and necessarily rough and im- 
perfect summary it will be seen that 
the amount raised, directly or indirectly, 
for carrying on the various mission 
activities was £4,270. Received in re- 
sponse to missioner’s applcations for 
relief and other purposes, £1,220; re- 
ceived from annual subscribers and 
other sources by mission treasurer, 
£1,000; raised by mission workers for 
their own ptfrposes, £760; raised by 
P.A.A., Veterans’, Walliker and Court 
Concert Associations, £1,350; total, 
£4,270. 

The report concluded thus :— 

“And now I wish to make a_ brief 
reference to one consideratior, with 


‘workhouse classification, 


respect to which, the longer I live the 
stronger my convictions become. I wish 
to state my belief that, as things are, in 
our efforts to grapple with the tervible social 
problems which confront us at every tum, 
we are at the best simply administering 
palliatives, not applying remed'es. And 
I believe this must continue to be the 
case until the national conscience is more 
fully aroused, as it very soon wou'd be if 
only the majority of the people cou'd ke 
made to realise the positively appalling 
conditions under which so many of the 
submerged tenth drag on existence, not 
from choice, but from necessity, in all our 
great centres of population. I em not 
one of those who think we shou'd look 
entirely to statesmen and legislation for 
the coming of God’s kingdom on earth. 
For all that, labour as we may for the 
greater material comfort, the higher 
spiritual welfare of the poor, our efforts 
can never yield the blessed, the permanent 
results they should until, not only our 
legislators, but our churches, come to 
regard the questions which affect the 
lives and the lot of the poorest of the 
poor as among the most sacred and b‘nd- 
ing of the obligations which their trusts 
and their professions impose upon them. 

‘« And nothing can shake my belief that 
many of the great questions involved, such 
as the housing of the poor, old age pen- 
sions, righteous temperance legislation, 
&e., nothing 
can shake my conviction that these and 
similar burning questions, dealt with on 
broad, humane, and Christian lines, would 
do more than words can describe, not 
merely to: promote cleanliness and com: 
fort, but even virtue and religion in those 
dark corners of the land, those dens of 
vice and want, of dirt and infamy, the 
existence of which, in the nation which 
claims to be the greatest in the world, 
should fill the soul of every man who 
Joves his country, or who claims for him- 
self the name of Christ’an, with burning 
indignation and shame. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, and while striving in all legitimate 
ways to foster the growth of that public 
cpinion which may induce the State and 
the churches as such to deal with these 
questions, our individual duty plainly 
enough is to resolye, come what may, that 
the personal contribution we may be able 
to make, however trifling it may be, 
towards the solution of this awful problem 
shall not be wanting; remembering that 
there are three things the very humblest 
of us can always do, and for the doing 
of which I believe God Himself holds us 
responsible. 

(1) We canstrive to come into contact 
with human life at every point where 
friendly counsel, kindly fellowship, and 
practical help may be needed. 

(2) In doing this, and in alleviating 
immediate privations and necessities sym- 
pathetically and ungrudgingly, as far as 
our means will allow, we can endeavour 
at the same time to reach the higher 
springs of character, and so cause those 
helped to realise the need and the duty 
of relying upon their own honest industry 
rather than upon the compassionate 


‘goodwill of others. 


(3) And, above all, we can take care 


that in whatever we may do, or attempt 


to do, or may think it right to decline 
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doing, in these directions, we will strive 
always to act in the spirit breathed in the 
piecepts, and set forth in the example of 
Him who declared that ‘ Vis'ting the sick, 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
was not only a blessing bestowed upon 
them, buta service rendered unto Him.’ ’’ 
In moving the adoption of the reports 
the Lord Mayor spoke very highly of the 
work which was being carried on at the 
mission, and stated that he knew of no 
other institution in Birmingham having 
so many and such comprehensive and far- 
reaching ramifications. He thought that 
not only those immediately associated with 
the mission, but the city at large owed to 
it a deep debt of obligation. The pro- 
ceedings throughout were of the most 
encouraging character. : 


PROVINCISL LETTER. 


——__— 


THE MIDLANDS. 


WueEN I wrote to you two years ago 
my letter was mostly about Dr. Priestley, 
whose death had taken place exactly 100 
years before. I also spoke of the problem 
our Midland churches had set themselves 
to solve of how to raise £5,000. Your 
readers have since been told that the larger 
portion of this sum had been obtained 
from donations and the Bazaar, and they 
will now be gratified to hear that the 
whole of the £5,000 and a little more has 
been secured. It seemed an impossible 
task when first proposed by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood in the admirable address he 
gave at the annual meeting of the Midland 
Christian Union nearly three years ago. 
As he then said: ‘‘ What we want is nod 
the means but the disposition, What we 
want is the enthusiasm, the passion of our 
cause.” What we wanted has been found. 
Both ‘‘ disposition ’’’ and ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ 
have worked well together, and have ended 
in complete success, and I heartily con- 
gratulate the officers and committee and 
all those concerned in bringing it about. 
In round figures the Bazaar produced 
£1,068, the net result of the labours of the 
many, while the donations (including about 
£42 for interest) yielded the balance, viz., 
£3,950, being the gifts of the few—about 
100 persons in all, making a total of £5,018. 
The committee held a meeting last week 
and approved a report giving an account 
of their proceedings, which will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Union 
in March, and printed in their annual 
Report. 

' A striking reference was made to our 
success by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, a former 
president of the Union, in his sermon 
preached in the pulpit he used to occupy 
in the Church of the Messiah on March 13 
of last year on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Midland Christian Union. 
‘** Here in Birmingham,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
have recently proved something of what 
resolution cando. You have carried out a 
great scheme for the strengthening of 
your churches ; you have raised a large sum 
of money; and you have done so in the 
teeth of very formidable difficulties. I 
was one of those who emphasised those 
difficulties. I thought they would prove 
insuperable; but I reckoned without 
counting the force of your determination— 


a mistake very commonly made. Now 
what we want is more of the spirit which 
carried you through that enterprise. Our 
laymen want it; our ministers want 
it; our churches want it; our col- 
leges want it. Not schemes for the 
building of churches and the raising of 
money, though these have their claims ; 
not forward movements, unless we have 
something noble to forward; not osten- 
tatious propaganda ;. not seil-a/t ertise- 
ment of all things; but just that spirit 
of steady resolve; that pertinacious 
knocking at the gates which you have just 
displayed, and to which nothing can 
ultimately be denied. _ Pious wishes, laud- 
able desires, lofty ideals will no longer 
serve the end for which our churches exist. 
Let us have less wishing and more willing, 
and then things will begin to move.’’ 

This is high praise, and should be highly 
valued by our friends in the Midlands, 
more especially as it comes from one 
who worked for us and laboured with us, 
and is fully alive to the difficulties we have 
had to contend with. Your readers will 
remember that the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union raised a sum of £4,000 shortly before 
we held our Bazaar. An active member 
of that Union writing to me last autumn 
congratulated us on our success in this dis- 
trict. “I donot know,” he said, “ whether 
it is most difficult to raise these sums 
or to expend them satisfactorily. We 
are endeavouring to spend our £4,000 
usefully, but I have fears at times that 
there will not remain much permanently 
to show for our labours. We expect to 
get through ours in five years.”’ 

I need not decide the question raised 
by my correspondent. The money we 
asked for has been raised, and it remains 
now to spend it, indeed, some of it has 
already been spent. Whether or not 
it will do permanent good depends upon 
the individual churches and the ‘‘ spirit of 
steady resolve,’’ which should animate, 
the individuals of which those churches 
are composed. 

Quoting once more from Mr. Jack’s 
eloquent sermon, he said: ‘‘ Purpose is 
the great wonder-worker of human life, 
whereby the things that are not become 
the things that are..... There is one 
purpose and one only, which can properly 
form the purpose of a church—that is, 
to manifest the love of God, and to make 
the light of it shine amid the darkness 
that comprehendeth it not. For this 
end were all churches born, and for this 
came they into the world. No doubt the 
difficulties are enormous. The material 
conditions, the intellectual conditions of 
our time bristle with difficulties for him 
who preaches the gospel of God’s love. 
But it is not the difficulties that are hin- 
dering us ; it is our want of determination 
to meet the difficulties. Give us a hundred 
wrestlers with God, and ere the light of 
another day has dawned, they will force 
every one of the difficulties to yield them 
a blessing. Trust to the alchemy. of pur- 
pose to deal with the difficulties, and 
trust to nothing else ! ”’ 

During the last two years there have been 
numerous changes in the ministry of our 
Midland congregations. The Rev. J. EH. 
Stronge has come from London to Kidder- 
minster, to succeed the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans; the Rey. G. L. Phelps has come 


from Devonport to Evesham, to succeed 
the Rev. Ruldolf Davis; the Rev. W. G. 
Topping has come to Oldbury, to succeed 
the late Rev. Henry McKean; and the 
Rev. William C. Hall has come from 
Ashton to Small Heath, in succession to the 
Rev. T. A. Gorton; and we have a fresh 
acquisition to Birmingham in the Rev. 
C. M. Wright, who is assisting the Rev. 
Joseph Wood at the Old Meeting Church. 
The pulpits at Walsall and Whitchurch 
are vacant, and. Stourbridge and Wolver- 
hampton will be vacant very shortly. 
From Stourbridge the Rev. A. Hermann 
Thomas will go to Leicester, and from 
Wolverhampton the Rev. J. B. Higham 
will go to Park Lane, near Wigan. So 
there is work to be done to fill the pulpits 
left vacant. 

The church at Newhall Hill has been 
showing renewed life and energy under the 
leadership of the Rev. T. Paxton since he 
came there in 1904, so that the fears 
which were at one time entertained that 
the church would have to be closed are 
now happily dispelled. Work at the domes- 
tic missions continues with unabated 
energy. In July of last year Mr. W. J. 
Clarke completed 20 years of mission 
work at Hurst Street, and the occasion 
was marked by special services on Sunday, 
July 16, which were largely attended. I 
was present in the evening, and was much 
impressed with the whole service, and the 
very appropriate and touching address 
delivered by Mr. Clarke. 

The problem that now presents itself to 
the committee of the Midland Christian 
Union as representing our congregations 
in this district is how to spend the money 
we have raised to the best advantage, 
and this is a problem of no small difficulty. 
Ruskin says: ‘‘To lose money ill is indeed 
often a crime; but to get it ill is a worse 
one, and to spend it ill, worst of all.’’ 
How are those congregations who are 
working under difficulties to surmount 
them ? Are new congregations to be started 
in populous places, and older ones which 
seem to be in a helpless condition to be 
left to their fate, or are both to be helped ? 

What are the secrets of success in reli- 
gious organisations ? Not necessarily fine 
buildings. I know some that are only 
partly filled. Not money alone, though lit- 
tle or nothing can be done without it. 
I know churches with plenty of money 
which still do not flourish like some poor 
ones. A good deal, I think, depends upon 
the minister. A good general makes a 
difference in an army. A good conductor 
makes a difference in an orchestra. But 
not the minister, nor the general, nor the 
conductor can suceed to the full ifthe ma- 
terial hé has to deal with is not of the right 
sort. And the right sort are the ‘‘ 100 
noble wrestlers with God.’’ If difficulties 
are to be overcome, we must be fired with 
the ‘‘ spirit of steady resolve.’’? In Mr. 
Jack’s inspiring words already quoted— 
‘* What we want. . . . is that pertinacious 
knocking at the gates which you have just 
displayed, and to which nothing can 
ultimately be denied.’’ There is still truth 
in the old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ or as one of our poets 
quaintly expresses 1t :— 

‘Tn idle wishes fools supinely stay, 
Be there a will, and Wisdom finds a way.’’ 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 


ee Somat 


Ansdell.—The first. annual congregational 
meeting of the Unitarian Free Church was held 
at. Lytham on Tuesday evening, February 13. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance in hand 
of over £5. The first three months of the year 
the expenses were borne by Mr. Cuthbert 
Grundy, so that the accounts were for three parts 
ofthe year only. During the whole time the 
interest has been well maintained, the attend- 

“ances averaging over fifty at each service. 
Besides providing for current charges, the 
congregation have raised money to purchase 
chairs and other furniture, as well as a first- 
class organ. The Ladies’ Society has shown 
great activity in raising, by means of whist- 
drives and parties, during the present winter, 
somewhere between £40 and £50, and they are 
at present working for a bazaar or sale of work 
which is to be held probably at Easter, in aid of 
funds for a new church. This is a necessity, as 
the temporary premises are only available until 
Easter, and so advantage has been taken of an 
opportunity to secure at a low chief rent a site 
in a very good position midway between St. 
Annes and Lytham. A brick or stone building 
has to be erected in course of about five years 
(as a condition of lease) and the entire scheme is 
expected to cost about £2,000. Meanwhile an 
iron church is in course of construction, and 
should be ready by the end of March. As 
an indication of vitality, it transpired from the 
reports that during the year, for special objects, 
the congregation had raised about £300. The 
members are eager and willing to work, but they 
can only hope to succeed with the help of 
friends, and as the movement has been started 
in ‘the interests of Unitarians generally, it is 
earnestly hoped that they also will take up the 


cause. The district to be served is a growing 
one, and the nearest church is five miles 
away. 


Atherton.—The District Guilds Union, com- 
prising Atherton, Astley, Leigh, and Swinton 
Guilds, met in Chowbent Chapel and Schools 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, when the 
attendance was very good. Service was held at 
3 o’clock, the preacher being the Rev. T.fBowen 
Evans, of Heywood. After tea the President, 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, took the chair, and a 
paper on ‘The Attaching of our Young People 
to the Congregation” was read by the Rev. E. 
D. Priestley Evans, of Bury. Miss Redfern (of 
Leigh), in an able and practical speech, opened 
the discussion, which was continued by Mr. E. 
Darlington (of Leigh), Mr. J. L. Davies (of 
Chowbent), Mr. T. Glover (of Chowbent), Mrs. 
Butterworth (of Chowbent), Messrs. W. Redfern 
and J. Ridyard (of Leigh), Mr. R. Robinson (of 
Swinton),.and Mr. J. Ba:row (of Hindley). The 
discussion, followed intently by a large audience, 
having occupied an hour and an half, was 
summed up by Mr. Wright. 

. Cardiff.—The annual meeting of the West 
Grove congregation was heldon February 12 in 
the schoolroom, presided over by Mr. G. 
Carslake Thompson, there being about forty 
members present. The officers and committee 
were elected, Mr. Carslake Thompson being 
re-elected president. The Rev. W. Whitaker, 
in giving some useful suggestions for the work- 
ing of the church, referred to the faithful 
services of Mr. W. A. Moore (who is now 
retiring through ill-health) as secretary. Mr. 
Moore’s services are still to be retained on the 
committee. 

Gateshead. — The congregation of Unity 
Church has suffercd a severe loss through the 
death of Mr. Samuel Hulse at the early age’ of 
forty-four years. Since its commencement in 
1898 he acted as secretary, a position which he 
relinquished quite recently, owing to the serious 
condition of his health. Prior to the establish- 
ment, largely through the efforts of the late Rev. 
Arthur Harvie, of the church at Gateshead, Mr. 
Hulse served with great acceptance as a lay 

. preacher, and for several years was plan secre- 
tary, an office which made him well known and 
very highly respected by all the congregations 
on the roll of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association. Originally he 
was an active member in the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church, serving that body also as one of 


their lay preachers. He took a great interest in 
the local Peace and Arbitration Association, and 
in various other humanitarian movements. 

Glasgow: St, Vincent-street.—On Mon- 
day evening the Rev. Dr. John Hunter, of 
Trinity Church, Glasgow, delivered a lecture in 
the church on “ Frederick Denison Maurice,” 
which was very much appreciated. The Rev. 
J. Forrest presided, and moved a very cordial 
vote of thanks at the close. 

Glossop.—A very successful two days’ bazaar 
was held on Thursday and Saturday, February 
15 and 17, in connection with the Fitzalan- 
street Unitarian Church, notwithstanding that 
several similar events have been held in the 
town during the winter. The sum of £350 was 
realised, which is very satisfactory, and must be 
a source of satisfaction to the retiring minister, 
the Rey. A. C. Fox, during whose ministry, ex- 
tending a little over seven years, the sum of 
£1,400 has been raised to clear off the Church 
building debt. He now leaves the Church in a 
good financial position to take up the work at 
Moss Side. The best wishes for his future 
success are shared by the members of the con- 
gregation and also by the public of the town 
generally, by whom he is held in the greatest 
respect, 

Halstead.—On Sunday evening the annual 
business meeting was held in the Free Christian 
Church, after the usual service, presided over 
by the Rey. A. J. Marchant, of Deptford. The 
average attendance was about the same as the 
preceding year, and the treasurer had a small 
but rather better balance in hand than last 
year. The usual officers were all re-elected, and 
a very hearty vote of thanks given to the 
Provincial Assembly for providing the ministers. 

Leeds : Holbeck.—An excellent orchestral 
concert was held in the school recently, pro- 
moted by the brothers H. and D. Reason and 
the Rev. W. R. Shanks, when about forty 
members of the pupils’ orchestra of the Leeds 
College of Music, assisted by one lady and two 
gentlemen vocalists, performed a capital pro- 
gramme of classical music to the pleasure and 
satisfaction of a large audience. The proceeds 
of the concert are to be devoted to the purchase 
of 200 new hymn-books for the Sunday-school. 

London: Deptford.—On Sunday morning 
last the Rev. A. J. Marchant was the recipient 
of a set of gold sleeve links, presented as a 
birthday gift by the poor of his congregation as 
a token of their “gratitude and love.” These 
poor people have to subsist on three and six- 
pence to five shillings per week, and yet for a 
considerable period they have been saving a 
penny now and again for this object. Mr. 
Marchant, in acknowledging the gift, said no 
words of his could express his gratitude, for he 
knew that- every coin contributed for this pre- 
sent represented an act of self-denial. He 
could only hope to prove worthy of their confi- 
dence and affection. 

London: Peckham.—The 31st annual 
meeting of the Avondale-road congregation was 
held on Monday evening, the 12th inst.,8Mr. S. 
W. Davies in the chair. The Secretary, Mr. W. 
J. Cooley, reported on the good work done 
during the year, the increase of members and 
improved attendance at the Sunday services, of 
the bright hopes entertained for the future, and 
also the great disappointment experienced 
through jthe resignation of their newly appointed 
minister, the Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher, owing to 
the breakdown of his health. 

Newport, Mon.—A most successful gocial 
gathering was held on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15, to welcome the Rev. Geo. Critchley, 
who is now stationed here to organise the move- 
ment. Members of the congregation were 
present in strong force, and a gratifying feature 
was the presence of a goodly contingent of 
Cardiff friends, led by the Rev. W. Whitaker. 
A musical programme was thoroughly enjoyed, 
and, after an interval for refreshments, Mr. W. 
Pritchard, in a felicitous speech, extended a 
hearty welcome to Mr. Critchley in the name 
of the Newport congregation. The Rev. W. 
Whitaker followed, as representing the S.E. 
Wales Unitarian Society, and expressed his 
pleasure at hearing of the progress which had 
been made since he conducted the first ;service 
in. Newport. last October. In replying, Mr. 
Critchley congratulated the congregation upon 
the success which had attended their early 
efforts, and gave some wholesome advice as 
to the best means of strengthening and ex- 
tending the church’s work. On Thursday last, 
the 22nd inst., Mr. Critchley lectured on “ Balder 


the Beautiful,” and made Robert Buchanan’s 
poem a study in comparative religion of striking 
interest. 

Nottage.—The first of a series of fellowship 
mission meetings which it is proposed to hold 
at various centres, under the auspices of the 
South-East Wales Unitarian Society, was held 
at Nottage on Tuesday evening last. The object 
of the meetings, as set forth in the syllabus, is 
“The spreading of our faith, and drawing our 
churches closer in fellowship.’* After a brief 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. W. Ty 
Phillips, Mr. J. Grace, J.P., took the chair, and 
addresses illustrative of various aspects of 
Unitarianism were delivered by Mr. J. R. Evans 
(Merthyr Tydvil), and by the Revs. George 
Critchley and W. Whitaker. The speeches were 
interspersed with appropriate hymns, heartily 
sung by a good congregation. It is intended to 
hold meetings of a similar kind at Merthyr Tydvil 
and Clydach Vale. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held in Chan- 
ning Hall on Monday evening last, Mr. Albert 
J. Hobson, J.P., presiding. There was a good 
attendance of the members. The chairman con- 
gratulated the minister and congregation on a 
successful year’s work, and particularly referred 
to the strong support given to the building 
scheme for the daughter Mission Church at 
Attercliffe, and to the purchase of land by the 
Upperthorpe congregation with a view to early 
removal. Both these movements, and the ex- 
cellent way in which they had been supported, 
showed that the Unitarian cause in Sheffield had 
taken a new lease of life. All the institutions 
of the chapel were in a healthy condition. ‘The 
annual report and statement of accounts were 
unanimously adopted. Arrangements were made 
for the cost of publication of the new Service 
Book to be met. The chairman moved, and 
Mr. George H. Hunt seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Rev. C. J. Street and to his assistant, Rev: 
H. Dawtrey, for their work during the year, ex- 
pressing the conviction that the congregation 
was never more alive and united than at the 
present time. In response to the vote, which 
was warmly passed, Mr. Street testified to;-his 
pleasure in the work, and hoped for still better 
things in future. He rejoiced in the good feeling, 
not only among themselves, but in the relations 
of the three churches in Sheffield and their 
ministers. Mr. Dawtrey also replied, referring 
more particularly to the improved state of the 
Sunday school. A vote of thanks was passed to 
the trustees, committee, and officers, with the 
expression of sincere hope that the secretary, 
Mr. Edward Bramley, would soon be restored to 
health. 

Southend-on-Sea, — The annual meeting 
(adjourned from February 4) was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, 
minister of the Provincial Assembly, presiding. 
There was a good attendance. The report, 
which had been read and adopted at the pre- 
vious meeting, showed signs of improvement in 
the attendances at the services during the past 
three months, the Sunday-school having more 
than trebled in number since November. The 
treasurer's account showed a deficit of £20. Mr. 
Sloman was unanimously re-elected as hon. 
treasurer; Mr. M. J. Frankland was unani- 
mously elected hon. treasurer. The business 
over, a public welcome was given to Mr. Delta 
Evans, the recently appointed minister. 

Sunderland (Resignation).—The Rev. 
Francis Wood has resigned the pastorate of this 
church to take effect at the end of June, 1906. 

Todmorden.—The annual prize distribution 
at the Unitarian Sunday-school took place last 
Sunday and was of more than ordinary in- 
terest. After a short service, solo by Miss Florrie 
Wadsworth, one of the silver medallists, and an: 
address by the junior superintendent, Mr. 
Graham, Mr. Benjamin Midgley, the senior 
teacher, gave a brief and appropriate address 
and distributed eleven silver medals to scholars, 
who had never missed for five years, 72 prizes for 
those who had never. missed during the current 
year, and 46 to others. At the same time he 
presented prizes to fourteen teachers, who had 
never missed during the year. But the great 
event was a presentation to the two superinten- 
dents, Councillor Crabtree, who has been 
teacher and superintendent for nearly forty 
years, and Mr. Graham, who has filled similar 
offices for nearly twenty years. This had been 
kept as a complete surprise to them. This pre- 
sentation also. was made by Mr. Midgley, and 
consisted of an album for each, containing photo- 
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graphs of the teachers and officers of the school 
(numbering over seventy), in grateful recognition 
of the devoted services rendered by both super- 
intendents for so many years. After Councillor 
Wadsworth had made a few remarks in which 
he exhorted the young people to follow the ex- 
ample of the two superintendents, Councillor 
Crabtree aud Mr. Graham briefly replied. Both 
had been taken quite by surprise, and the former 
said that his connection with the school had 
been forty-seven years. The usual order of 
closing brought a most interesting ceremony to 
an end. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice cf any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

2 ———S ga 
SUNDAY, February 25. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace THOMre 

SON. 8 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

, lland 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuEy. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7,.Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRaAnK K. FREESTON. 

Porest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A., and 
7, Rey. E. Saveyi-Hicxs, M.A., “George 
Fox,” 

’ Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1], 
- Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH,’ and 7, Rey. H. 
Rawiines, ‘John Wesley.” 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1], Rev. 

~ §. Savert Hioxs, M.A. and 7, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
‘Rev. Frup. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHARLES 

Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 

street, land 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paase Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoNn Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 

’ Brat C, Guosu; M.A., 11,‘ Hindu Doctrine 

-{£-£ of Works (Karma),’’ 6.30, “The Harmony 
~of Religions.”’, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenxins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Rev. Fer1x Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Centra! Hall, 6.30, Rev. F. Atizn, 
“Seeing Jesus.”’ 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. i 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 
“BA” 


11.15 


Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. Parson, 
6.30, Mr. C. H. Nortamore. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 117Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7, 
Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A, 


£ The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Caliard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


ialliy wholesamk 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C. 


Wimbledon, Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, Rev: 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., God and Man.” 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mummery. 


—_—_———_—__— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J° 
McDoweE tt. 

Buiackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr McGen. 

Brackreoon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Booty, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 

Bovrnemoovrts, Unitarian Church, West Hiil-road, | 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, ' 

BraprForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. HE. CereDiag JONES. 

BrigHton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRiesrney Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CamMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
JosgepH Woop. 

CuesteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. 8. 8. Brerrerr, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginnvnr, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuaRrLzs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LzrcesteR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey, 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuaRLes CRADDOCK. 

LtverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 ‘and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropers. S 

LivrerPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cottins OpceErs, B.A. 

Marpstone, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev: H. M. 
LivENs. , 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, 
Dr. DRumMoND. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrTwELLt Binns. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmovTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

SoutHEenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
De.ta EVANs. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Brount Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. i. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. C. T. Dopp, and 6.30, Mr. G. P. 
Goocu, M.A., M.P., ‘‘ John Henry Newman.” 


—<—<————. 


IRELAND. 


Dousitn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton VAncg, B.D. 


———————_——__—_ 
WALES. 
ABERYStwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


Rev. 


a ete od 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrortH. 


DEATH. 


AINSWORTH.—On the 21st inst., David Ains- 
worth, of The Flosh, Cleator, Cumberland, 
and Wray Castle, Ambleside, in his 64th 

- year. : Service at 29, Pont-street, at 12 on 
Saturda v. : 


Board and Residence, 


ey 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tabie. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariif—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —‘“ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD aad RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawtisg, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments. facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


HSTCLIFF-ON-SHA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. ‘Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., InquIR=ER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3,.Church-street. 


Lani 
. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SGUARE, 
iON D OW. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BooKcRAFT,” LONDON 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ENTLEWOMAN desires engage- 

ment as LADY’S COMPANION. Cheer- 
ful. Domesticated. Good needlewoman. Fond 
of children. Excellent references. Salary.— 
‘H.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LADY seeks re-engagement as 
HOUSEKEEPER to Gentleman.— 
‘‘ .,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER re- 

quired in a Vegetarian household of 

four young men; experience of vegetarian 

cookery not essential if willing to learn.— 

Apply, stating wages required and full par- 

ticulars, to M, IN@uIRER Office, 3, Hssex- 
street, W.C. 


WV ANTED--A LADY NURSE for 
one child, four years old.—Address 8. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


/JPTANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION of PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES, 


On Thursday next, Ist of March, at 8 p.m., 
in the Memoria] Hall, Albert-square, Man- 
chester, the Key. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., will 
give the Third Lecture of the Course on *‘ The 
Old Testament Prophets and the Problems of 
Social Life, Then and Now.’ Subject: 
“Passing and Permanent Elements in the 
Prophetic Literature.’ Admission free: 
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Just Published. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


TWO SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Home Prayers.’’ 


BY 
JAMES MARTINEAND. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE NEW HYMINAL | 


Musical Editor: Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


This Hymnal is published in two Editions : 
1. Words and Music (net) . 3s. 6d. 
2. Words only (net) 1s. 6d. 


Special terms for Churches, on application 
to the Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 3, John-street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OPINIONS. 

“Has many commendable features. A great 
many of the old fine tunes find places, asd the 
new tunes are of a varied character. Both 
editions are produced in admirable style.” 

Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The Musical Edition is well set out and 
printed. Many of the old favourites are to be 
found, and the selection of tunes is decidedly 
strong and judicious.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“'There are aspects of devotion here brought 
to expression which have not hitherto been so 
clearly represented in our books. The Musical 
Edition has a special claim on our gratitude. 
We are confident that its merits will meet with 
growing appreciation both in our homes and 
churches.’—The Inquirer. 

“A good collection.’—The Christian World. 

“T congratulate the editors on the admirable 
way in which they have done their work. 
There is a breath of modern thought and life 
about the book which is most refreshing, while 
there is a real strain of poetic feeling from end 
to end.” —H. Enfield Dowson. 

“Jam sincerely pleased with it. It has, as 
far as hymns will permit, kept the principle 
that some poetic feeling should exist in the 
hymns chosen, I also like the arrangement 
and the headings ; and a spirit of care aud wise 
emotion, and of attention to congregational 
needs, pervades the book. I hope it will be 
adopted far and wide. It deserves an extended 
c:rculation,’—Stopford A. Brooke. 


Published by 
NOVELLO & CO, 1, Berners Street, W. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS Gd. EACH. 


.The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in its relation to Modern 
Thought and Knowledge, By 
CHARLES Bearp, LL.D. 

God and the Soul: An Essay towards 
Fundamental Religion. By RicHArp 
A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

The First Three Gospels: Their Origin 
and Relations.—Third Edition, With 
a New Chapter on the Historical: Value of 
the Gospels. By J. EstLin CARPENTER. 

The Soul: Its Sorrows and its Aspira- 
tions. By Francis WILLIAM NEWMAN. 
With Memoir and_ Introduction by 
CHARLES B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 

-The Passing and the Permanent in 
Religion. By Minor J. Savace, D.D. 

A Plain Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion 
being a sifting from these of such things as cannot 


outlive the results of Scientific, Historical, and Critical 
Study. 


BOOK ROOM, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPAGATION? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 24d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


POEWS OF THE INWER LIFE 


SELECTED BY 


ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


Lonpon: METHUEN & CO,, 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Miss GERTRUDE MARTINEAU 


AND 


Miss EDITH MARTINEAU, A.R.W.S. 
WILL HOLD AN 
EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS 
AT 


THE MODERN GALLERY, 
61, NEW BOND STREET, W., 


From THURSDAY, ist to 17th of MARCH. 
10 to 6 Daily. 


l TH CENEURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chawman—Marx H. Jupenr, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CucIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcasriy, RENCH, 
Ska Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. . 


Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years.| 
110/o0~w4i)0n6lom2lonu 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
H. W. HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem). 


NUT CAKES, 


Something new and good. v7} 
They are ideal for , 2 Ga 
afternoon Teas, @: 

LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut... . 
Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each, 

Postage 3d. each extra. 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manvfacturer, 


2 & 3 Doiphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


EVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC 
WORSHIP.—100 copies, little used, in 
good condition, to be sold at 6d. each. Apply, 
Rev. CO. J. STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


is as follows :— 


E. NORMAN REED @ CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hu!me, 
MANCHESTER. 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc, 
-——— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHeatEe, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Ta.zot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WirAITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E, BAIty. 
Head Mistress ; ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1906. 


ie ee SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


a6 NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


i 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


£58.18. 
PER PAGE ee Oy ero) 
HALF-PAGE .. B53 200 
PER COLUMN ... TO Stee OLNO 
Inco IN CoLuMN .. «. 0 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 


EA SS 
Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill. London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOCD, Deansgate,—Saturday, Feb, 24; 1906. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the discussion on the Land and the 
Unemployed we have been disappointed 
of more than one contribution, but we 
shall have a further contribution from Mr. 
G. F. Millin to publish next week. 

A LEcTURE on ‘‘ Simplification and the 
Social Problem ’’ will be given by Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, author of ‘‘ Towards 
Democracy,’’ under the auspices of the 
Humanitarian League, at Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, on Wednesday, March 
7,at8p.m. The chair will be taken by the 
Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


Tue annual meeting of the London 
Sunday School Society is repcrted this 
week. Twenty-nine schcols are represented 
in the society, and of these twenty have 
Bands of Hope. Blackfriars, Highgate, 
Limehouse, Newington Green, Stepney and 
Stratford have also Temperance Societies 
for oldermembers. Most of the bands are 
affiliated with the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association which annually 
publishes statistics of membership, &c. 
The schools are always urged to observe 
‘Temperance Sunday, which is the last 
Sunday in November. The Organising 
Secretary reports :—Our sense of the great 
importance of work amongst the children 
is stronger than ever. To interest these 
in the cause that each may Icad a pure 
and sober life has always been one of the 
Association’s chief aims. All interes‘ed 
in the movement are invited to address 
one of the officers, who are anxious to 
render every assistance. 


* 


LONDON: “SALURDAY; MARCH: 3. 1900: 


Recentiy, in the columns of the 
British Weekly, Dr. John Watson made 
confession of some things he had learned 
in the course of his ministry as to the 
right methods of training and the things 
a minister should chiefly aim at. In the 
same paper, on February 15, Jan Maclaren 
wrote of the “Wisdom of Love,” telling 
of an early experience of Carmichael at 
Drumtochty. It is a beautiful lesson in 
sympathy as it should exist between 
minister and congregation, which both 
would be the better for taking to heart. 


Sir Frepericx TREvEs in his Rectorial 
Address at Aberdeen last week discussed 
the factors which make for success in life. 
He was, he said, no believer in luck, and 
the man who was content to wait for a 
stroke of good fortune would probably 
wait until he had a stroke of paralysis, 
Luck in any serious profession meant 
nothing more than this: that the man to 
whom it came was ready for an oppor- 
tunity when it presented itself. The man 
of genius, he added, was said to be in- 
ventive, but there was little value in 
inventing for the sake of inventing. He 
was said to be original, yetit was possible 
fcr any man to be original, but unless the 
quality led to some profit it was as little 
use to be original as to be an albino. 
Briefly enumerated (we are quoting from 
the admirable report in the Tribune) the 
qualifications which made for a successful 
professional career were health, service- 
able knowledge, sympathy and honesty. 
Industry was presupposed, just as one 
could not conceive of a moving mill- 
wheel without a stream. As to honesty, 
said Sir Frederick Treves, there was no 
possibility of sure success without it. He 
would not use the term ‘‘the strictest 
honesty,’’ for there was only one degree 
of honesty. 


Tue proprietors of the Daily News have 
arranged to hold an exhibition in May of 
** sweated ’’ goods, and the process of 
their manufacture. That time is chosen, 
at the height of the season and when 
many people are in London for the May 
Meetings, as best for reaching the lar- 
gest number of those who can help to 
reduce the evil. The exhibition will be 
in the West-End, so that those least 
acquainted with the conditions under which 
the gocds are preduced may be induced 
to visit it. The Daily News will take the 
financial responsibility, and if there be any 
profit, it will be handed to societies likely 
to lessen the evils. It is hoped that legis- 
lation will be promoted as a result of the 
exhibition. 


[ONE PENNY. 


In the Februaiy Magazine of Art 
there is an article by Mr. E. Alfred Jones 
on “ Some Old English Communion Plate 
of English Nonconformity,’’—with illus- 
trations of plate ranging in date from the 
time of Charles I. to George III. Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead ; George’s Meet- 
ing at Exeter; Fiiargate Chapel, Derby ; 
the Great Meeting at Leicester ; Chowbent 
Chapel; Platt Chapel, Manchester, and 
Matthew .Henry’s Chapel, Chester, all 
furnish interesting and often beautiful 
instances to the record. 


A MEMORIAL service for Mr. Duncan §. 
Miller, founder of the Royal Handbell 
Ringers and a well-known temperance 
worker, was held in the Denmark-place 
Baptist Chapel, Brixton, on Saturday, 
February 24, conducted by the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer. The National Unitarian 
Temperance Association was represented 
at the service by its treasurer and secre- 
tary. The service was followed by crema- 
tion at Golder’s Green. 

NationaL ConrERENCE.—It is pro- 
posed to have a vegetarian luncheon 
table at the Oxford meeting of the 
Conference. Ministers and delegates wish- 
ing to join it are requested to send 
their names to the local secretary 
(Mr. J. Walter Cock, 37, Beechcroft-road, 
Oxford). It will be a convenience if 
visitors who desire the vouchers, which 
are necessary to secure the reduced rail- 
way fares, will, as far as possible, apply 
for them, through the secretary of their con- 
gregation, to the secretary of the Confer- 
ence (Rev. Jas. Harwood), who will for- 
ward them through the same medium at 
the beginning of April. These vouchers 
will only be available at stations from 
which tickets to Oxford are issued. 

As regards accommodation at Oxford 
during the meeting of the Conference, 
from April 17 to 20, the local committee 
offers to secure rooms for from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. a day (including breakfast and light 
supper), provided that notice is given not 
later than March 15. The following re- 
duced terms are offered to visitors attend- 
ing the Conference:—Randolph Hotel, 
12s. 6d. per day; Clarendon Hotel, 
9s. 6d. per day; Wilberforce (Temper- 
ance) Hotel, from 7s. per day; and the 
following boarding houses, Oxenford Hall, 
Isis Boarding Establishment, and 5, Beau- 
mont-street, 6s. per day. 


To CorrEsPponpENTS. — Letters, &c., 
received from C. D. B., E. P. B., J.B., 
de Mi Os. Re Ju dd: Ke My Js Be, Ae Wy, 
Ma DeWae Docks 
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XXXVII. 


I soMETIMES wonder by what right, and 
on what grounds, members of liberal 
churches, for the most part, hold liberal 
opinions. How have they come by them ? 
Orthodox belief is held by orthodox be- 
lievers as a special revelation, a faith once 
delivered, a tradition to be received. But 
liberal thought is not liberal unless it is 
free to think out its own conclusions in- 
dependently. Does it always do this ? 

My friend Eudoxus often speaks of the 
faith of his fathers. Why of his fathers ? 
Is belief, in his case also, traditional, 
ancestral ? Is it simply an inheritance, a 
family possession? Where, then, is the 
liberty wherein he stands ? 

Eubulus, on the. other hand, has no 
spiritual lineage—none that he cares to 
remember. His belief is founded, he 
believes, on modern criticism. Not that 
he has ever really studied its methods 
or tested its results. He is a child of hear- 
say. But if he appeals to that which is 
outside his own intelligence, takes his 
denials on trust, and does little or nothing 
on his own account to arrive at personal 
conviction, how does his position differ 
from that of the unquestioning believer ? 
Eubulus, I may add, is a Sunday-school 
teacher, and I have sometimes observed 
that the schools in which the most ad- 
vanced opinions are held are those in which 
religious questions are least studied. 

That is one reason why I think the 
Lenten call to repentance every year a 
most wholesome reminder. Repentance, 
I take it, is reconsideration. Itis a change, 
when necessary, of the point of view. In 
the region of belief it is revision of belief. 
That was what the preacher in the wilder- 
ness insisted on: ‘‘ Begin not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father.’? There was to be no reliance on 
historical descent. If religion could really 
pass from father to son by a process so 
natural, then He who made man of the 
dust of the ground could as naturally make 
children out of the stones on Jordan’s 
banks. 

We all have some Abraham to our father. 
He may have been a Puritan Reformer, or 
the founder of a sect in a later generation, 
or a party leader within living memory. 
That his name should be held in honour 
is allowable enough, but an over-cultivated 
reverence may easily lead to a kind of 
atavism, a tendency to revert to antece- 
dent type. This, I suppose, is what is 
meant by the “‘ sacerdotalism of dissent,’’ 
the undue influence of mind over mind. 
It was this warping action of transmitted 
thought that made the offence of Phari- 
saism, and ‘‘ the tradition of the elders ’’ 
was very much that which had already been 
denounced as heritage by descent: ‘‘ We 
have Abraham to our father.’’ 

This power of past thought over present 
belief is a warning against the use of a 
theological term as a denominational 
name—it establishes at last a theological 
succession. There is no reason, of course, 
why intellectual reasonings leading to the 
same conclusions should not repeat them- 
selves from age to age; but danger lies in 
the possible leaking in of sentimental con- 


sideration. There is nothing which con- 
fuses inquiry so much as pious memory. 

This, perhaps, will partly explain the 
Baptist’s insistence, not only on repentance, 
but also on baptism. It broke the entail. 
By a definite act and deed the penitent 
sank beneath the severing wave, and rose 
again, in token of newness of life and 
entire acceptance of personal responsibility. 
His life was now detached. Henceforth 
he would be, as an apostle afterwards put 
it, a Jew inwardly. And here, too, we 
may find a plea for the modern doctrine of 
conversion. Conversion is wholly within 
the bounds of personal experience. It has 
its own cramping limitations, but it has 
this in its favour, that it cuts away external 
suggestion, and leaves the individual soul 
to its own vision of things divine. 

But is not education the giving of a bias, 
a predetermination of thought? That, 
for the time, it certainly is. It is thought 
to be better to do this than to leave the 
immature mind wholly without direction. 
But where discretion begins, provisional 
education ends. The mind ought now to 
begin to examine its first beliefs, and to 
feel its way to avowal or disavowal, but 
if it glides into passive acquiescence in that 
which is convenient and familiar, accepting 
it by hereditary right, no conscious act of 
personal choice and judgment will ever 
have been made. I do not myself see 
much difference between the evils of sub- 
scription blindly tendered and those of 
prescription blindly followed, and the 
point I put to myself is, whether each full- 
grown man ought not to work out his own 
mental conviction with something of that 
fear and trembling with which he works out 
his own moral salvation. ) 


MANCHESTER SOCIAL CLUB. 


One of the most valuable and interesting 
of the educational and recreative agencies 
of Manchester, is the well-known Social 
Club, an institution which grew up out of 
the manifold activities of the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools. Housed in ample and 
convenient premises—with large gymna- 
sium, billiard room, drawing rooms, libra- 
ries, lecture rooms, and having its own 
well-managed restaurant—the club forms 
a delightful and healthy meeting place for 
its five hundred members. Here young 
people coming strangers to Manchester, 
with no resources of their own beyond, per- 
haps, a single cheerless room, may find at 
once beautiful rooms, cheerful companion- 
ship, and friendly help and counsel all 
suffused with a glow of homely feeling. 
Here there is both the freedom and the re- 
straint of a cultured home if ‘‘ restraint ’’ 
is the proper word. Rather, perhaps, one 
should say here is the true equality of the 
true home—the equality of a common 
affection from which springs the true regard 
which is the best assurance of both self- 
esteem and mutual esteem, of good taste, 
and true loyalty. In some ways it is a 
daring experiment to bring young people 
of both sexes together in club life, but 
experience has amply justified it. Indeed, 
when one gets inside and feels the life of 
the club, everythng is so beautiful and 
fitting—the tone everywhere rings so true 
that one forgets there is anything strange 
about it, so natural does it all seem. All 


the same, one is conscious of steady heads, 
clear eyes and generous hearts pervading 
every detail of the club life. In its secre- 
tary and lady superintendent the club is 
fortunate in securing leaders whose culture 
and kindliness enable them to control by 
the force of example rather than by insist- 
ance on any code. And behind its officials 
the club has a committee which comprises 
many of the wisest and best people in 
Manchester. Nor does the committee show 
its wisdom in anything so much as in its 
comparative  self-effacement. It never 
obtrudes itself. The club never has the 
air of an institution. As far as possible, 
it is managed by its own members, all 
mere ‘‘ management ’’ is minimised, and 
initsplace, kindly homely life is substituted. 
And so these young people brighten the 
lives of one another and learn many useful 
lessons of good comradeship.- Being so 
big a family there is room for the devotees 
of allhobbies and pursuits tosort themselves 
out. Here are groups of every conceivable 
fashion. Every taste finds its compeer. 
There are classes of various kinds—edu- 
cational and musical; recreation in all 
its forms. Summer or winter no one need 
be dull or uninterested if he or she enters 
into the life of the Manchester Social Club. 
The appreciation in which the philan- 
thropic section of the Manchester public 
holds the club was testified by the large 
gathering at the annual meeting of its 
subscribers last week. The chair was 
taken by Sir James Hoy, and among those 
present were the Misses Gaskell, Mrs. 
Schuster, Miss Herford, Mrs. Burgon, Mrs. 
G. H. Behrens, Mrs. Davies, Principal 
Gordon, Principal Graham, Col. Pilcher, 
Col. Clapham, Mr. G. H. Leigh and Miss 
Leigh, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Worthington, 
Mr. Godfrey Worthington, Mr. T. A. 
Leonard, and others. The report was 
adopted on the motion of Sir James 
Hoy, and among subsequent speakers were 
Col. Clapham, Rev. C. Peach, Mrs. A. 
Schuster and Principal Graham. They 
all extolled the excellent work of the club. 
As one of them put it, the club enlarged 
the sphere of common interest and associa- 
tion for all its members ; it initiated them 
into a common citizenship above sect or 
sex or social position, it extended to 
them the amenities of cultured social life, 
and enlisted them in the cause of right 
living and high feeling. 
The only shadow on the gathering was 
a debt of £300. This was due to unusual 
expenditure, and to the keeping of the sub- 
scriptions low.» These could not be raised, 
the chairman of committee, Mr. O. St. 
L. Davies, said without abandoning their 
cherished purpose of keeping membership 
within the reach of all respectable working 
girls and young men. 
has to appeal for outside subscriptions, and 
perhaps some readers of the InQuIRER may 
be ready to help. If so, the treasurer is 
Mr. J. R. Oliver, Social Club, Lower Mosley 
street, Manchester. 3 
CHARLES PEACH. ~ 


‘Tun Life Superlative,’ by Stopford 
A. Brooke, is the title of a new volume 
of sermons announced for immediate 
publication by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd. Social problems and civic righteous- 


ness are dealt with somewhat fully. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


I once spent an evening in the library 
of a busy merchant with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance. The walls were well- 
lined with books, and conspicuous among 
them was a large number of volumes of 
sermons; selected, evidently, with care, 
and reflecting a real interest on the part of 
the owner. The taste is sufficiently rare 
to be remarkable. Sermons, it is true, 
reach a very respectable figure in publishers’ 
statistics, but the reading public is sel- 
dom stirred to enthusiasm by them; 
and, like some people of eminent respecta- 
bility, they can boast of only a narrow 
circle of acquaintances. It is not, as the 
scoffer might suggest, that they are not 
worth print and paper, but they are gener- 
ally unsuited for these cold dignities, 
having been called into existence for another 
purpose. And yet there are some sermons 
which are among the classics of the English 
tongue. 

I was reminded of this fact the other day 
when I happened to drop in upon my friend 
Libellus. We fell to talking upon this 
very subject of printed sermons, and he 
compared them to fossils, many of them 
very rare and delicate to the eye, but with 
the colour and glow of life gone out of 
them. Inspired echoes he also called them, 
meaning, I suppose, to suggest by the 
phrase how dimly reminiscent they are 
of the human voice, and of the listening 
attitude of a great assembly. Sermons, 
he added, in his dogmatic way, should be 
heard, not read. He pointed, however, 
to his own small collection of books of 


‘this class, and it was clear that they were 


not the least treasured of his possessions. 
Perhaps, after all, his interest in them 
is partly professional, for Libellus can only 
indulge his bookish tastes in spare moments, 
and the best hours of his day are given to 
the happy work of the Christian pastor. 
It may be the humanising influence of 
his calling which has fashioned his taste 
in printed sermons, for I noted at once 
that they represented no particular school 
of thought or religious sentiment. ‘‘ What 
matters most,’’ he explained, “is that they 
should be a transcript of real life. I 
make no claim upon the books I need 
that they shall flatter me by keeping within 
the narrow compass of my own mind.”’ 
He related to me, with some glee, 
how he once received a visit from a pedant, 
who suspecting him, perhaps with reason, 
of some heresies, expressed his amazement 
at seeing a goodly row of Newman’s 
sermons on his shelves. ‘‘ He looked at me 
darkly,’’ said Libellus, ‘‘as though he de- 
tected the taint of mediaval sorceries, 
and went gaily on his rationalistic way.” 
We laughed at the reminiscence, and 
doubted whether our iriend, who was 
known to both of us, was likely ever to 
make much of the preacher’s calling ; 
and then we forgot all about him as we 
discussed the fascinating literature of the 
Oxford Movement, and the extraordinary 
moral insight and spiritual passion which 
still confront us in the Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, in spite of their archaic setting 
and their mental aloofness from all that 
we call proudly, modern thought. Next 
to them my eye lighted on ‘‘ Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day,’’ and I could not 
refrain from opening the volume to read 
once more the noble close of the sermon 


on ‘“‘ The Parting of Friends,’’ surely, 
in its exquisite tenderness and spiritual 
entreaty, one of the sublimest prose 
elegies in the language :—‘‘ And O, my 
brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, 
O loving friends, should you know any 
one whose lot it has been, by writing or 
by word of mouth, in some degree to 
help you thus to act; if he has ever told 
you what you knew about yourselves, or 
what you did not know; has read to you 
your wants or feelings and comforted you 
by the very reading; has made you feel 


that there was a higher life than this daily. 


one, and a brighter world than that you 
see; or encouraged you, or sobered you, 
or opened a way to the inquiring, or soothed 
the perplexed ; if what he has said or done 
has ever made you take interest in him, 
and feel well inclined towards him; re- 
member such a one in time to come, 
though you hear him not, and pray for him, 
that in all things he may know God’s 
will, and at all times he may be ready to 
fulfil it.’’ 

Under the solemn spell of these words 
our thoughts travelled far away from books 
into the secret places of the spirit. There 
was silence for a little space and Libellus 
pointed out how fitting it was that Dean 
Ohurch’s ‘‘ Gifts of Civilization,’’ and 
‘* Human Life and its Conditions,’’ and 
‘*The Discipline of the Christian Cha- 
racter,’’ should be placed close to Newman ; 
and, next to them, ‘* The Spirit of Disci- 
pline ’’ and ‘‘ Studies in the Christian Cha- 
racter,’’ by the present Bishop of Oxford. 
They are all the creation of the Oxford 
spirit and training, subtle in thought and 
analysis, perhaps a little too academic 
for popular taste, but full of spiritual 
sensitiveness, and reflecting the innate 
refinement of the Christian temper. 

What a different world the next row 
of volumes suggested. Phillips Brooks’ 
sermons are the best fruit of the American 
pulpit. They palpitate with his strong 
masculine personality, and the vital needs 
of an eager, pushing civilisation. Sympa- 
thy with the common life of men is their 
predominant note, and the reality of 
moral struggle and the soul’s victory, 
through the grace of Christ in the ordinary 
ways of the world, their convincing mes- 
sage. We agreed that few better lesson- 
books could fall into the hands of the young 
preacher. If he is teachable he may learn 
from them how to be popular without 
triviality, and to avoid all the poor arti- 
fices of anecdote and familiarity, and still 
to be interesting to ordinary men and 
women. “Itis part of human nature,’’ said 
Libellus, “‘to receive the strongest and 
richest Gospel of the grace of God, if only 
men will have the courage to speak it. 
Modern preaching suffers from too much 
striving to be popular; but religion can 
only conquer in its own name; and the 
present fashion of slighting the value of a 
plain message to the soul is enthroning 
scepticism in the pulpit.” He spoke strongly, 
and with evident conviction. My friend 
has no relish for a blunt point in an argu- 
ment. 

In addition to these modern classics of 
the pulpit there were various satellites, 
which Libellus had his own reasons for 
liking—the odd volumes found in every 
library, which reveal the private taste of 
the owner or preserve some memorable 


incident of his life. These preferences are 
not to be explained. They appeal to no 
community of interest. For the most part 
they die with the man who possesses them ; 
but for himself the savour of distinctness 
adds to their charm. Without individual- 
ity in our liking for books we can hardly © 
be said to love them at all. I noticed 
one or two of these unclassified volumes 
with an inward shrug of surprise; but I 
refrained from asking for any reasons. 
Probably I should not have understood 
them, for there are subtle affinities of soul 
which even close friends cannot share. 
Nor did Libellus seek to enlighten me. 
He seemed almost to be talking to himself 
and to have forgotten my presence, as he 
confessed that, though he was the pos- 
sessor of these books he was no great reader 
of sermons. ‘I turn to them sometimes, ’’ 
he added, “ just to see what splendid things 
have been done. Though I am a very 
poor preacher myself, they tell me that 
there have been great speakers for God. 
It is an encouragement to feel that I am 
of their company, and that they are too 
great to despise my lowly insufficiencies.’” 

But already, while he mused, my eyes 
had wandered off to a row of dumpy 
volumes, which I had often seen Libellus 
handle with touching reverence. I knew 
something of their history. They had be- 
longed, several of them, to a teacher of 
his youth, a man of grave and sweet spirit- 
uality of nature, a Puritan divine of the 
antique mould, who combined a dignified 
simplicity of hfe with a finely cultivated 
intelligence, and an unusual breadth of 
religious sympathy. Some of these books 
were the chosen companions of his quiet 
hours, and for those who knew in what 
gracious keeping they had been they 
would long retain the fragrance of a beau- 
tiful memory. Here was a small volume 
of Prayers by Jeremy Taylor, and a re- 
print, not often met with, of Donne’s 
‘* Devotions,’’ and the Pickering edition 
of Andrews’ ‘‘ Daily Devotions,”’ and 
a collection of Latin hymns. Close 
beside them were other books of the 
same class, though not from the same 
source—‘‘ The Enchiridion of Erasmus,”’ 
in a Leiden edition of 1641; Andrews’ 
‘* Holy Devotions,’’ the fourth edition 
printed in 1655; and a Latin copy of the 
‘* Tmitatio,’? in a beautifully printed 
pocket edition, dated Paris, 1762, the last 
discovered, I was told, all soiled and 
neglected, in a box of sixpenny odds and 
ends. ‘* Does anybody care for these things 
nowadays ?’’ Libellus asked me, and I 
thought I could detect a note almost of 
hostility to some unseen foe in his voice. 
**Does anybody care enough about them 
to read them, and to meditate upon 
them, and to pray over them?’’ The 
abruptness of the question startled me, 
and gave rise to a whole train of disquieting 
thoughts. These books, which I had been 
turning over with some fondness, noting 
their date and style, were the symbol of a 
great human interest. Is that. interest 
on the wane 2 Do we care, as men cared 
in times past, for the spiritual life? Do 
we believe, as they once believed, in the 
reality of prayer and the nearness of God ? 
These very books which I hold in my hand 
have gone with men into their stern wrest- 
lings with temptation, and their search 
for light from heaven. This yolume, with 
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its 250 years of life, has a religious history 
of its own, perhaps of a soul’s agony ; 
perhaps of its triumph if only the dead 
page could speak to me. But again the 
voice of Libellus chimes in, and it seems 
to echo my own thoughts. ‘It may be,” 
he said, “‘ that our taste in books of devotion 
has changed. The field of serious litera- 
ture is far wider. Men foster the spiritual 
imagination and cultivate habits of medi- 
tation by reading Emerson and Browning, 
and all the other writers who suggest some 
interest in the problems of the soul, even 
when they do not grapple with them very 
closely. The Bible, and the ‘ Imitation ’ 
and the book of Devotions have many com- 
petitors.’’ But I saw that while Libellus 
made these suggestions, and said what he 
could for them, they did not satisfy him. 
“Ts it not that there is something wrong 
with ourselves ?’’ he exclaimed. ‘Our ears 
are full of noise, and our hearts are dis- 
tracted by excitement. We believe in saving 
our souls by fuss, and by running about 
the world to meetings. We have lost all 
sense of the value of discipline and steady 
habit in the religious life. ‘In quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength’ 
is the text of the sermon which our time 
needs most of all. The people who think 
that they are going to work a religious revo- 
lution by rational thought and argument, 
and organised demonstrations, are of all 
men most deluded. Religion is in the 
keeping of those who have the divine secret 
of love and prayer.’’ Was Libellus right ? 
T could see that he spoke with intense 
earnestness, out of some deep feeling of 
need in himself. He said no more about 
books that day, for everything else seemed 
to shrink into triviality in presence of these 
problems of the soul. But as I turned my 
steps homeward calm breadths of evening 
sky were above my head, and my feet 
moved to the music of the words, ‘‘ In 
quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.’’ 


tianity.’’ 


of their lives. 
pulpits, will not suffice. 
short of the gospel ideal. 


to be found, not in the absence of regula- 
tion, but in the unfaithfulness of those who 
have accepted the ideal and profess the 
spiritual faith, but are not really possessed 
by it, and so belie by their conduct the 
word of truth they take upon their lips ? 

The writer notes that Moslems, in 
common with the Docetic Christians (and 
for similar dogmatic reasons), do not 
believe that Jesus died on the Cross. 
Among them the orthodox belief is that he 
was translated to heaven; the rationalist, 
that he revived and subsequently journeyed 
to the East, where he died. In a footnote 
it is added, ‘‘ A recent Moslem writer 
asserts that the tomb of a prophet called 
Nabi Isa is still pointed out in the country 
north of Cashmere.’’ [That tomb, in a 
certain street in Srinagar, Cashmere, about 
130 miles north of Lahore, is declared by 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, Chief of Qadian, 
Punjab, still to contain the sacred body of 
Jesus, while he himself, a Moslem reformer, 
claims to be the new ‘‘ Promised Messiah.’’ 
His followers hold that ‘‘ the spiritual 
death of Christianity is important evidence 
of the death of its founder, for if Jesus is 
living, why does not his influence work ? ’’ 
This information we gather from a pro- 
spectus and some of the first numbers of a 
Review of Religions, published at Lahore, 
1901-02, in the interests of the New 
Messiah. Whether he is still active, or 
whether the Review is still being published, 
we do not know. Our last information is 
dated 1903.] 

Professor Henry Jones contributes the 
second of his articles on ‘‘ The Working 
Faith of a Social Reformer,’’ and there is 
the first part of an article on ‘‘ Christianity 
and Science ’’ by Sir Oliver Lodge, dealing 
with the material element in Christianity. 
The second part, on the Divine Element, 
is to appear in April. Mr. F. Storrs 
Turner, author of a valuable study of 
Quakerism, writes on the Resurrection, 
explaining how it is to be understood and 
believed, and Professor Armitage, of the 
Yorkshire Independent College, answers 
the question, ‘‘ Who Makes our Theo- 
logy 2”? 

It would have been of greater interest 
and of practical service at the present 
moment if Miss A, 8. Furnell, in her article 
on ‘‘ Religious Knowledge as a School 
Subject,’? had given some particulars of 
the memorandum of the Bremen teachers, 
to which she refers, demanding the sup- 
pression of the teaching of ‘‘ religion ’’ in 
the schools. The movement, she says, is 
led by more than one Lutheran pastor. 
Are they, we wonder, the same Lutheran 
pastors who have joined the ‘‘ Union of 
German Monists,’’ recently established at 
Jena, of which Professor Haeckel is also a 
member ? Miss Furnell’s protest against 
the kind of religious teaching ordinarily 
given in schools appears to us perfectly 
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"THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.* 


WE must be content this quarter with the 
scantiest notice of the Hibbert Journal and 
almost in the eleventh hour. It is our own 
loss, for this number is full of good matter. 

To Dr. Heber Newton’s article we have 
called attention in another column, and 
have already noted the interesting cor- 
rection by the Editorial Secretary of the 
China Inland Mission, as to the attitude of 
that Mission and the Bible Society after 
the Boxer outbreak of 1900. The first 
article is another of the most interesting 
‘“ Impressions of Christianity from the 
Points of View of the Non-Christian 
Religions,’’ this time by a Moslem, formerly 
a Judge in the High Court in Bengal, 
Ameer Ali, M.A., the subject being ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity from the Islamic Standpoint.’’ In 
common with all Moslems, the writer 
confesses to the profoundest veneration for 
the Prophet of Nazareth, and clearly holds 
that he has a truer conception of the life 
and teaching of Jesus than that represented 
in the orthodox churches. ‘‘ Moslems,”’ 
he says, “‘ do not recognise that modern 
Christianity, overladen with Greek philo- 
sophy and Pauline mysticism, represents 
the religion Jesus, in fact, taught. They 
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consider that Islam represents true Chris- 
And the great defect noted in 
current Christianity is its failure to hold 
and direct the lives of ordinary people. 
These, it is urged, require definite law and 
regulation to be enforced for the direction 
Lofty sentiment and spiri- 
tual ideals, as expressed in Christian 
Thus it is that 
‘* Christian ’’ practice falls so lamentably 
But is not the 
real reason for this failure of Christianity 


like an army with banners. 


sound. ‘‘ Are we, then,’’ she asks, ‘‘ to 


substitute ‘ moral instruction’ for ‘ reli- 
gious,’ as has been done in France? To 
do so would, indeed, be the escaping of 
Scylla by falling into Charybdis. Moral 
instruction at set hours would develop into 
as dry a mental pabulum for youth as 
catechism or collects. True religious and 
moral education can be better realised 
without dogmatic instruction.’’ Whoever 
is interested in the position of Liberals in 
the Church of England should by no means 
overlook the article by the Rev. W. 
Manning, vicar of St. Andrews, Leyton- 
stone, and hon. sec. of the Churchmen’s 
Union, on ‘‘ Are the Clergy Honest ? ’’ 


SCHOOL OUT OF DOORS.* 


Our grandsires in their childhood knew 
no such thing. They would only have 
alluded to it as an indulgence incompatible 
with the theory of schooling which, by its 
first axiom, must itself be imcompatible 
with the inclinations of childhood. The 
ancients we revere, and variation from 
their methods, greater even than what 
we have as yet arrived at, will not diminish, 
but rather increase our admiration for 
them and their ways. They were heroic, 
and the more so inasmuch as they were 
deliberately hostile to nature. They set 
themselves to fight nature, because they 
thought they saw in her the seat of all evil ; 
and consistently with their theory they 


began the warfare on the persons of theirown _ 


children before original sin had gained the 
strength to advance to their discomfiture 
They sought 
to drive out—for it was a process of eviction 
rather than of education—whatsoever they 
found in the unsophisticated heart and 
disposition of a child, and to put something 
quite different in its place; something 
artificial, something unconnected with 
raal life—exercises in a dead tongue about 
en antediluvian world that was still more 
so. And this instruction was imparted, 
wherever the system was thoroughly and 
consistently carried out, ina manner abhor- 
rent to the child, to whom, in consequence, 
everything connected with school, from the 
smell of the ink on his fingers to the crack 
of the cane on his back, became an object 
hated and to be fled from as soon as fortune 
provided the wings. Now all this was be- 
cause the ancients aforesaid sincerely 
believed that nature, whether inside or 
outside the pupil,'was the devil. To us, 
on the other hand, that same nature stand- 
ing not for devil at all, but for Deity, 
appeals to us, consistently with our faith, to 
set to work on the momentous business of 
education, trusting the child’s own instincts 
and trying to enlarge its knowledge of the 
things it wants to know about, in the way it 
likes to learn. And thus we have some 
reasonable grounds for the hope that school 
and learning are even now coming into 
association in the minds of our boys and 
girls, with all that goes to make up the 
great, good, healthful world that lies be- 
tween the unpaved floor of the earth and 
the untiled roof of the sky. 

For, in our wisdom, we have at last 
arrived at the conclusion, which the child of 
man has been begging him with tears to 
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believe these thousands of years, that he 
is an out-of-door animal, whose affinity is 
not with the few humble creatures of dark- 
ness which do belong indoors (rats, mice, 
and blackbeetles, to wit), but with the 
multitude of outdoor creatures of light— 
lambs that gambol in silly joy, birds that 
sing, and dogs that fight, and eagles that 
soar, and that it is a grievous sin, like 
caging a skylark, to cramp the limbs of a 
child into an indoor existence, and his mind, 
or hers, into an indoor schooling. 


‘* A robin redbreast in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage,” 


said one who knew. Beit so. The morn- 
ing stars will sing together, and the sons 
of God will shout for joy, when all the little 
human Robins and Jennys have escaped 
from bondage, and learn their lessons daily 
in the face of the Father of Light. 

The child an out-of-door animal! This is 
a revolutionary idea that has already 
begun to turn our lives considerably inside- 
out. The child of the revolution to-day 
goes innocent of socks or stockings, sces no 
more reason why he should wear a hat than 
the blackbirds and thrushes, and abjures 
boots until football makes them a necessity ; 
sleeps at night with windows wide open 
in all weathezs, and never remembers to 
shut the door in the daytime ; he puts his 
faith in Dr. Sunshine, and has very little 
faith left for any other member of the 
faculty. He aspires to be an inhabitant 
of Garden City, by and by—that is, pro- 
vided Garden City remains all garden and 
no city. 

The few to-day, the many to-morrow. 
Such straws show which way the stream 
is beginning to flow. May it not be a 
stream of tendency that gives promise of 
reaching the land of health and happiness 
more speedily than some other streams of 
civilisation which we know too well ? 

The Hon. Cordelia Leigh’s excellent little 
book, ‘‘ Our School out of Doors,’’ has 
provoked the preceding remarks. Unless a 
book that is meant to be placed in the hands 
of children can pass muster in the matter 
of its print and of its pictures, it were waste 
of time to consider it, however great its 
wisdom, for no child ever will. This volume 
however, is not wanting in these respects. 
It is about as well set up in type and pic- 
ture as could be desired. Its morsels of 
science are dealt out in a manner calcvlated 
to excite young folks’ appetites, while 
offering no serious obstacle to youthful 
digestion. It aims at providing some- 
thing more and better than lessons to 
be swallowed—namely, a succession of 
guide-notes to actual observation of 
nature. In one respect we note that it 
is neither better nor worse than most 
books of to-day that are intended for use— 
that is, in the binding. Strongly-bound 
books, it is to be observed, are seldom seen 
much in use. They are kept in glass cases. 
Publishers have not yet realised that 
children especially require their books to 
be sewn with catgut or porpoise hide, or 
something equally tough, so that they may 
be used at will as clappers, and subjected 
to a back-strain of about two tons. 

But this little book is one of the very 
best for its purpose that we have yet seen. 
If half of the old boys and girls of this land 
would assimilate one half of its contents, 
it would be well for the boys and girls who 


are still young. It combines what appears 
to us to be the three points of excellence of 
a children’s guide-book to the world we 
live in. It provides, in the first place, a 
host of fascinating facts related in a simple 
and interesting style ; next, a clear obser- 
vation of the environment of all these details 
of life in the substance and forces of nature, 
and lastly, it points to the soul of every- 
thing, great and small, the mind that plans 


the myriad devices of sense and appetite— 


the beauty and the love and the goodness 
of it all. 

Into many a book of interesting, and 
even first-hand observation, we have looked 
in vain for this triple basis of a true in- 
sight into nature. We 


more. 
an Old Curiosity Shop. We want a 
sense of the body and passions of Nature 
which account for the particulars of her 
features and the composition of her 
corpuscles. 


for the body and the passions thereof, 
for 
make.’’ 


Now things are found in this book in 
their places, not arranged and docketed 
museum departments—here nothing 
but bones, and there nothing but butter- 
flies; that is right for the museum, in a 
measure, but it is not the way of Creation. 
It is only an artificial stratagem of ours, a 
kind of military discipline of facts, by help 
of which we hope to extend our territory 
The weakness of many, if 
not most, elementary books of natural 
history is, that they are too much in the 
style of the advanced technical books, 
which are bound to be departmental. 
They tell us of things, but they omit the 
They give us the peacock’s 
eyes without the peacock, the peacock 
without the rainbow; the pearl without 
the oyster, and the oyster without the 

But the key to the peacock’s 
”’ is the rainbow, and the secret of 
Here, true to the 
real order of illumination, the teacher takes 
us directly from the less to the greater, and 
we are bidden to look up from the golden 


in 


of knowledge. 


environment. 


ocean. 
“* eyes 
the pearl is the ocean. 


splendour of the lichen to the glory of the 
Aurora. 
of the rainbow, the sea, and the Aurora, 
‘* The heavens declare the glory of God,’ 
—‘* Thy path is in the great waters.’’ 
Here is a mushroom multiplying its 
spores faster than a child can count. 
Here the spider throwing its warp-line 
down the wind, and weaving its dangerous 
tapestry by the skill that God has given him, 
Here child and teacher go to the pond to 
catch waterfleas, and placing one of them 
under the microscope, watch its tiny 
heart. Think of it! When we are taught 
thus, there can be no conflict between 
science and religion, that is, between seeing 
and believing, and the word of faith follows 
inevitably in its place: ‘‘ These wait all 
upon Thee ; Thou openest Thine 
hand, they are filled with good.”’ 
OB Min TE: 


He who abandons the personal search 


for truth, under whatever pretext, abandons 
truth.— Henry Drummond, 


have shelves— 
for which we are profoundly grateful—of 
curious and delightful detail, but we want 
The world is something more than 


We want, finally, a sense of 
the soul of Nature which alone can account 


‘*soul is form and doth the body 


The heart does the rest, saying 


OBITUARY. 
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DAVID AINSWORTH: 
Tue death of Mr. David. Ainsworth, 


which it was our sorrowful duty to 
announce last week, came as a great shock 
to the wide circle of his friends, many of 
whom had not even heard that he was ill. 
He had been working hard during the 
General Election, both in North Lonsdale 
and in his old Egremont Division, and 
after that exertion was far from well. 
He came up to London, however, for a 
family wedding, and having caught cold, 
was prostrated by an attack of asthma 
and bronchitis, to which he had for years 
been subject. Often before ke had re- 
covered from serious attacks, but now 
his strength was too far exhausted. He 
was only il for a fortnight, at his 
house, 29, Pont-street, and on Wedues- 
day, February 21, he passed peacefully 
away, being not quite 64 years age. 
David Ainsworth was the eldest son 
of the late Thomas Ainsworth, of The 
Flosh, Cleator, one of the pioneers of 
the commercial development of West 
Cumberland, of whom a very interesting 
account 1s given in the memoir of his 
youngest son, the late Rev. W. M. 
Ainsworth, by the Rev. James Har- 
wood. David Ainsworth, who was born 
March 2, 1842, fully maintained the 
fine tradition of his father‘s influence, as 
a man of sterling character, a staunch 
Liberal, a generous and sympathetic 
employer of labour, a true friend; and, 
not least,as a loyal supporter of the 
principles of our free religious fellowship, 
of which Thomas Ainsworth, as a very 
earnest Unitarian, the friend of John 
James Tayler and James Martineau, was 
in his day one of the chief representatives. 
The boys were sent to University 
College School, and in 1860 David and 
the second son, now the only remaining 
member of the family, Mr. John Stirling 
Ainsworth, M.P., were entered as lay 
students of Manchester New College, then 
in London. That was the year in which 
their father became President of the 
College. Subsequently David Ainsworth 
read law, and in 1870 was called to the 
bar in Lincoln’s Inn, but never practised. 
He was devoted to a political career, and 
in 1874, the year of his. marriage to 
Margaret, the younger daughter of the 
late Henry McConnel of Cressbrook, fought 
his first election in West Cumberland. 
In that year he was unsuccessful, but 
in 1880 he was returned as the first Liberal 
member for the county. Five years later 
and again in 1886 he contested the Hgre- 
mont division unsuccessfully, but in 1892 
was again returned. Two more defeats, in 
1895 and 1900, concluded his direct con- 
nection with the constituency, which in 
victory and defeat alike he served with 
a rare and unselfish devotion. Latterly he 
had made a second home at Wray Castle, 
on Windermere, and at the recent election 
was to have been the Liberal candidate 
for North Lonsdale ; but when Mr. Richard 
Cavendish declared for Free Trade and was 
prepared to stand as a Liberal, Mr. Ains- 
worth, with his accustomed generous self- 
effacement, gave way, and fought none the 


less earnestly to win the seat for another. 


So he gave himself to the last for the good 
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cause, and sorrow for his death is blended 
with a deeper feeling of appreciation and 


honour for so true a man. 


Mr. Ainsworth was a magistrate for his 
county and deputy lieutenant, vice-chair- 
man of the Maryport and Carlisle Rail- 
way, a governor of St. Bees Grammar 
School, and closely connected with many 
public and beneficent institutions of his 
neighbourhood. He tooka special interest 


in the Cleator District Nursing Associa- 
tion, of which he was president. 

His interest in Manchester College 
was hereditary, and very warm to the 
end. For sixteen years he served as 
treasurer, and from 1896 to 1900 was 
President. In 1881 he was elected a 
Hibbert Trustee, his father having been 
one of the original trustees. In 1881, 
and again in the following year, he was 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and at the first 
meeting of the National Conference in 
1882, at Liverpool, he presided at the 
soirée. To him Dr. Martineau’s letter 
was addressed, which was one of the 
most notable contributions to the Con- 
ference. 

Thus briefly we must record the ser- 
vices Mr. Ainsworth rendered. His was a 
life of transparent sincerity and earnest- 
ness. He was, as a friend writes of him, 
‘“a man of like spirit with his brother 
William, upright, genial, courteous, one 
whose high ideals never cut him off from 
his fellows, but rather were themselves a 
source of attraction. He was a man 
whom it was good to know.’ With 
greater physical vigour he would have 
accomplished much more in public life. 
He had a natural shrewdness and insight, 
which, combined with his kindliness, would 
have made him a successful administrator. 
But, in spite of the burden of poor health 
he accomplished much good work, and 
his memory will be very precious to his 
many friends. 

A memorial service was held at 29, 
Pont-street, at noon on Saturday, Feb. 24, 
and attended by a large gathering of 
friends. Among those present, besides 
Mr. and Mrs. J. §. Ainsworth, and their 
son, Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, were Lord Selby 
(the late Speaker), Lord Muncaster, Lord 
Hardwicke, Admiral Dennistoun, Sir 
Francis Evans, the Right Hon. R. K. 
Causton, the Right Hon. T. Burt, Col. 
Greene Thomson, Mr. Marston Buszard, 
K.C., Mr. Jesse Herbert, Mr. Richard 
Cavendish, M.P., Mr. F; A. Channing, 
M.P.; Mr. Phipson Beale, M.P., and 
Mrs. Beale, Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., and 
Mrs. Schwann, Mr. J. A. Duncan, Lady 
Roscoe, Lady Sinclair, Lady Milman, Mrs, 
Sidney Peel, Miss Mundella, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C. (representing the Hibbert 
Trustees), Rev. V. D. Davis (representing 
Manchester College, Oxford), Mr. H. B. 
Lawford and the Rev. W. Oopeland 
Bowie (representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), Mr. 
Richard Worsley, Mr. Rupert Potter, 
Mr. Basil Martineau, Mr. and Miss Keate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred E. Laurie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Hancock, Miss Mary Greg, 
Miss Maud Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Bryan 
H. Fell, Mr. and Miss Keate, Mr. and Mrs. 
KE. G. Roscoe, Miss Macredie, Mr. T. 8S. 
Townsend, Mr, F, R: McConnel, Mr. W. 


Macquhae, Mr. Godfrey Worthington, and 
Mr. J. R: McClean: Among those who 
sent wreaths were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir 
Edwin and Lady Durning Lawrence, Sir 
Edward and Lady Busk. At Wray, 
among many others from friends and 
from public bodies, a beautiful wreath 
was sent by the employés at Cleator. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston, of Essex Church, who 
in the course of it gave the following 
address :— 

We have gathered here, from near and far, 
to pay our reverent regard to the memory 
of the dead. We have come to bid adieu 
to one who was not only honoured, but 
beloved, when living, and whose name 
shall long be remembered after him. We 
have come to pay to a public mana private 
tribute of high esteem, and to pay it in 
the house where he lived and the home 
which he made. We have come to stay our 
hearts with the olden, comforting words 
of faith so inseparably associated with the 
life after death. 

And no further words are needed. It 
is not the words uttered at their decease, 
but the unspoken memories of their lives, 
which most truly hold our souls in reverence, 
when we face the solemn silence. More- 
over, we feel especially that he, who though 
so devoted to public duty, desired no 
publicity, would have been the last to 
wish that we should indulge in too much 
sadness or use conventional terms of praise. 
May both be absent from this service. 

But we also feel that we must say this at 
least. David Ainsworth will be remem- 
bered by all who knew him as a Christian 
and a gentleman; one who, as a public 
man, took a high view of his calling, whether 
as a Member of Parliament, or as a Chair- 
man of the Hibbert Trust, or as a President 
of Manchester College, Oxford, or as a 
supporter of other institutions and societies 
who send their representatives to this ser- 
vice. By all these, his presence, knowledge, 
and advice were greatly valued, and will 
be sadly missed. For he was on all occa- 
sions a faithful witness to the sacredness of 
principle in national politics, to the supre- 
macy of national righteousness, to true com- 
prehension and charity in Christianity, 
to freedom, learning, and liberalism in all 
matters of religion. 

In private life he was marked invariably 
by a cheerful, kindly, and most considerate 
courtesy, a courtesy which is in grave 
danger of loss in the press and rush of 
modern life. Although suffering in later 
years from continual attacks of ill-health 
and weakness, he never failed to meet both 
his public and private duties ; in his illness 
he was brave and patient tothe last; and 
his end was peace. 

To have so lived is not to have lived in 
vain, but to have made life richer for those 
who come after, and death easier to bear for 
those most near—the members of his 
family who are especially in our hearts 
to-day. 

The thought of his memory may often 
help us to pray, ‘‘ Give us to go blithely on 
our duties all the day; bring us to our 
resting place weary and contented and 
undishonoured ; and grant us in the end 
the gift of sleep.’’ But sleep, from which 
shall come a wondrous awakening, for we 
believe that this mortal body is but the 
gateway to animmortal destiny, an unseen 


sanctuary where our life is hid with 
Christ in God. 

Mrs. Ainsworth was obliged by the 
state of her health to remain in London. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Ainsworth and other 
members of the family went down to 
Windermere on Saturday afternoon, when 
the body was taken to Wray Castle, 
The funeral was on Monday in Wray 
Church, the service being conducted by 
the Rev. B. Norton Thompson, of Bath, 
and the Rev. N. Kemble of Wray. A 
memorial service was also held in Cleator 
Parish Church. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


‘“ TELL me what company you keep, 
and Tll tell you what you are,’’ is one 
form of a very well known proverb; but, 
like many similar aphorisms, it is too sweep- 
ing an assertion to be actually true. A 
very common-minded man may, from some 
accident of birth or circumstance, find 
himself surrounded by superior associates 
of whom he is quite unworthy; or a fine 
poetic soul may be born into a prosaic 
circle from which there is no escape. 
Such persons judged by their company 
would be terribly misjudged. We cannot 
always choose our associates. Even the 
average man whose desires are moderate 
and whose field of choice is therefore wide, 
cannot always find the companions he 
would most like; while the man of high 
aspirations and capacities must often 
put up with the friendship of his inferiors 
or lead a solitary life. But there is one 
realm—a realm conterminous with the 
whole civilised world—in which every man 
may choose his company without restraint, 
and according to his personal taste. It is 
the realm of books. If the proverb were 
put into the form, ‘‘ Tell me what books you 
delight to read, and I'll tell you what you 
are,’ it would be almost universally appli- 
cable. And there is one province of this 
realm in which all grades of character, 
from the highest to the basest, may find 
suitable society. 

It is the business of writers of fiction, or 
they assume it to be their business, to in- 
vent human characters of every conceivable 
type. And this business has been so long 
carried on that it is easy now for a man 
to put himself into any kind of society 
that he pleases in a few minutes by reading 
a book; much easier than by inviting his 
living friends to come and talk to him. To 
those who have any desire for self-develop- 
ment, who wish to cultivate their highest 
faculties, to draw nearer year by year to 
their ideals of noblest manhood, this 
opportunity of choosing their companons 
is of infinite value. Noman can remain un- 
influenced by his surroundings. Habits of 
mind and feeling, like habits of body, 
are fixed by frequent use. There 18 
nothing more refining than frequent con- 
versation with a friend who is himself re- 
fined in thought and speech. If I read in 
a book of some vile character who makes 
a coarse joke, or swears some brutal oath, 
it is very likely that those degrading words 
may stick in my memory and be an ugly 
sore there for many years, not to be got 
rid of by any effort of will. In the same 
way the grand inspiring words of a great 
soul, or the touching example of a very 
tender one, may be to me for ever after 
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sources of strength and safety. The 
power exercised by books in providing 
companions for us is so great and so 
easily abused that it would not be surprising 
if some future House of Commons should 
recognise the risk and put restraint upon 
it. There are probably some 20,000 
English novels in existence. If on an aver- 
age each introduces its readers to only five 
distinct personalities, we shall have among 
them 100,000 men and women from whom 
to select such friends as we desire. Friends 
of this sort we may have always with us 
when once selected. We may commune 
with them as often as we like, and as we 
grow more and more familiar with them, 
the tendencies of our lives will be gradually 
moulded by their examples. In this wide 
field there are, thank heaven, a large 
number of the very noblest characters. 
Such men and such women as in the living 
world are thinly and distantly scattered, 
so that they could not by any possibility 
be brought together at one time. Yet in 
books you may have them all in your own 
room at once, and mix with them as an 
equal. What an inspiring prospect! In 
all your varying moods there will be some 
ready to befriend you ; the bright, cheerful, 
optimistic spirits to share your joy, the 
tender and sympathetic for your comfort 
in distress; the man of masterly action 
to stir your energies, the deep religious 
thinker to rise with you into the loftiest 
regions of philosophy. To what mental 
elevation may not a man attain who 
spends some of his daily hours in such good 
company! Let us be thankful to those 
writers who provide us with these admir- 
able friends. And we may well wonder 
why any writers should be excluded from 
that category. They all claim to be artists, 
but they differ as to the artist’s duty to the 
world. Some think it sufficient to copy 
nature just as they see it with their unin- 
structed eyes. Some believe that they 
can frighten the world into virtue by 
the horrible details of vice. And some 
care only to startle or amuse the public 
so that their books shall sell. The great 
name of Art is terribly degraded by 
these shallow and _ self-seeking followers. 
Properly understood, Art is the revealer of 
beauty and right, one of the greatest of all 
teachers, preachers, and prophets. The 
admiration of beauty and the reverence 
for right are among the loftiest emotions 
of the human mind. It is Art’s mission 
to cultivate these emotions by all her 
manifold means and graces, to keep us 
familiar with the beautiful and the good, 
to baptize us into the worship of them, 
and to stir the deepest springs of that 
worship as she only can. The artists who 
give her their souls as well as their hands, 
who carry out her mission with earnest 
purpose, these are the men and women 
to whom we owe all honour and gratitude. 
Let us endeavour to judge all art work by 
this standard, to admire only such pictures 
as have in them something of the beautiful 
and the noble, to read only such novels 
as take us into good company. 
F. T. Morr. 


OBEDIENCE is the road to all things. It 
is the only way to grow able to trust God. 
Love and faith and obedience are sides to 
the same prism.—George Macdonald, 


THE MARTINEAUS AND AVIEMORE. 

To any friends within fifty miles of 
London, who wanta quiet morning of pure 
pleasure, we would say, by all means go 
to the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond- 
street, during this coming fortnight. There 
Miss Gertrude Martineau and Miss Edith 
Martineau, A.R.W.S., are showing a col- 
lection of their pictures, nearly 200 


-water-colours in all, and Saturday, March 17, 


is the last day. 

That Dz. Martineau’s two artist daugh- 
ters should produce this collection of 
pictures, a very large proportion of them 
scenes about their highland home at 
Aviemore, will give to the exhibition 
a very special interest for many of 
our readers; but quite apart from the 
personal association, we venture to say 
that any lover of the Highlands, and 
of really beautiful work in water-colour, 
may have here a delightful time. There 
is variety enough. It is a pleasant little 
gallery, and there are comfortable seats. 
One can pass from scene to scene and 
enjoy the sense of space in the broad 
valley of the Spey, and the great sweep 
of the hills; one can look far over the 
Rothiemurchus forest, or linger among 
the woods, or in the hayfields by the 
Polchar, or by the shores of lovely Loch- 
an-Hilan. Here are masses of flowers, or 
rugged old firs on the mountain side ; 
there one looks across to the snow-clad 
hills in early summer, or into a glory of 
autumn colour. One of Miss Gertrude 
Martineau’s pictures is called “ Midnight 
in June, Aviemore ”’ (64). One sees the 
dark fir trees quite distinctly, and beyond 
them a distant hill. The sky is clear, 
and full of subdued light, and on the 
horizon is an unmistakable ruddy glow. 
So it is, just asin Norway. It is really 
not night at all, only a long twilight, and 
soon the sun will be up again. 

The exact number of the pictures is 
186, and of these 107 are the work of 
Miss Gertrude Martineau, 79 of her sister. 

Miss Edith Martineau has painted less 
in the Highlands, if one may judge by 
this exhibition, although she also clearly 
delights in that gloriouscountry. Among 
her pictures some of the most charming 
are in Surrey, Kent, or Herefordshire. 
There are one or two Italian scenes, 
a number of flowers, exquisitely painted, 
some figure pictures, and two beautiful 
portraits. 

Miss Gertrude Martineau also has a few 
other pictures. Some of Norway, at 
Bergen, Molde and Tromsé, and on the 
Hardanger, and some glimpses of the sea 
and the splendid rocks of Sark. But of 
her pictures, at least eighty are of the 
country about Aviemore From the dates, 
they cover a period of at least twenty 
years, and indeed from 1877, the Polchar 
was Dr. Martineau’s summer home. In 
two of the pictures one gets a glimpse 
of the house, and in the whole series a 
rich feast of that beauty in which he so 
greatly delighted. One can understand 
how he and his children loved that sum- 
mer home. Would that some enthusiast 
would make a book of it, using these 
pictures, after the manner of Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s “ Happy England,”’ and so preserve 
for us the special interest, and some 
part, at least, of the delight of this 
exhibition ! 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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You remember in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son how the young man, when he 
had wasted all that his father had given him 
in selfish and evil pleasures, was alone in 
a strange land, very miserable and ashamed. 

Now think how it is with you, though 
you have not gone away from home, 
but are living there with the others, and yet 
have done something very like what that 
young man did. Suppose you have got into 
the way of being thoroughly selfish, caring 
only for your own pleasures, and have been 
betrayed into doing some mean or cruel 
thing, or, because you were not on your 
guard, have been carried away by some 
blind impulse of unworthy passion, and 
have disgraced yourself and those you love. 
Then you see what you have done, how 
shameful it is, how you have wronged the 
love that has given you all you have, how 
you have insulted that inward law of right, 
the Divine law, through which alone, 
through the obedience of father and 
mother and children all together, the 
home love is pure and strong. 

Your disobedience has made you a 
stranger in yourownhome. Itcuts you off 
from the others, from the happy confidence 
of home. The light of gladness is gone 
out of your life. You cannot look the 
others frankly in theface. You are bitterly 
ashamed and wretched. 

For you, as for that young man in the 
parable, there is only one way, unless you 
are to go from bad to worse, and give your- 
self up altogether to that other strange 
world of evil and wretchedness. You 
must go back. Though it does not mean 
a journey,for you, it means doing a difficult 
and painful thing; you must get back into 
your true place in the home life, in 
obedience to the inward law. 

Does it seem too difficult, and are you too 
much ashamed? Go to your father, and 
tell him of your shame and penitence. 
Whatever you have done, you must not be 
afraid of him. Tell him about it, or tell 
Mother, for they are both together in this; 
it is one love, which, however grieved 
and hurt, is still perfect love, which will 
help you back into your true place. What 
they want is that you should grow up 
brave and true, with self-control, with 
generous thoughts and feelings, with your 
life unspoilt by anything hurtful and 
impure. You are learning with them what 
obedience means. Do not be afraid that 
love can change or give up caring for you, 
or helping you to overcome the evil with 
gocd. Perhaps, when you have gone to 
your father and told him, you will feel as if 
you could not bear to have him be so kind 
and gentle with you. That is part of the 
penalty. Let it be like a cleansing. fire 
in your heart. 

Then when you are once more at home, 
in the true sense, with no cloud of wilful 
wrong separating you from the perfect 
love which forgives and makes you strong 
for what is true and good, you will find that 
there is something more. The home love 
is one with the love of our Father in heaven, 
That is what Jesus meant in the parable. 
The happy trust of obedience and home, 
putting righteousness first in perfect love, 
is part of that obedience to the inward 
law, in which we learn to have our true 
life with God, 
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PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Heser Newron, lately rector of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, who has long 
been known as one of the most broad- 
minded of Episcopal clergymen, contributes 
an article to the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal on ‘‘ The Outcome of the 
Theological Movement of our Age.’’ It is 
very frank in its recognition of the revolu- 
tionary changes effected by the widening 
experience and progressive thought of the 
past hundred years in the point of view 
occupied by many earnest religious 
thinkers—changes which must compel not 
merely a revision of the creed of the 
orthodox Christian Churches, but an 
entirely new conception of the place of 
dogma in religion. The permanent ele- 
ments of religious experience are clearly 
distinguished from transient forms of 
thought, and from this broad survey of the 
field one can see what are the true founda- 
tions of faith, and along what lines one 
must look for the further progress of 
religious thought and life. In his estimate 
of the influences that have been at work, 
Dr. Hesper Newron sets Commerce and 
Travel and Democracy side by side with 
Physical Science, Biblical Criticism, and 
the Comparative Study of Religion, and 
the result is that the old distinction between 
one true religion and all other religions as 
false is completely broken down, the old 
conception of miracle is abandoned for a 
profounder view of the reign of Divine law, 
in which, amid the familiar order, one may 
have ‘‘ glimpses into higher realms of law,”’ 
and theology is seen to be of necessity 
progressive, because it is an expression of 
the growing thought and life of man in 
relation to the spiritual realities of the 
Universe. ‘‘ Creeds that do not change, 
either in their letter or their spirit, can 
be no true creeds.’’ So also we read, 
‘* Inspiration is coming to be seen not as 
the monopoly of a race or of a church, but 
as the experience of mankind; not as a 
something merely extra-natural, but as the 
inner secret of life itself.”’ 


The general direction of the theological. 


movement of our age Dr. HeseR Newron 
describes in the following passage :— 


‘* That movement is away from all that 
is partial and narrow and arbitrary and 
mechanical and exceptional and irrational 
and unethical in theology, toward that 
which is universal, necessary, natural, 
orderly, rational, free, progressive, ethical, 
and spiritual. It leads in a direction 
diametrically opposite to the conception of 
Christianity as the one true religion, 
miraculous in its birth, extra-natural in its 
institutions, infallible in its sacred books, 
fixed and final in its creeds, imposing an 
external authority from which no appeal 
can be taken to the courts of reason and 
conscience. It heads straight for the 
conception of Christianity which finds in it 
one among the religions of humanity, 
although the highest of them, the main 
stem of the religion which roots in the 
spiritual nature of man and of the cosmos, 
and which sucks up into itself the ethical 
forces of man and of the universe; the 
flowering forth of the one life of humanity, 
which takes on different forms in the 
varying types of ethnic religions. It is 
away from the conception of religion as a 
something separable from the rest of human 
life, growing out of other faculties than 
those which manifest themselves in the 
activities of earth, creating a sphere for 
itself other than that of the sacred secu- 
larities of society. It is moving towards a 
conception which finds in religion the 
burgeoning and blossoming of all the 
faculties of man; the life of the imagina- 
tion, the reason, the affections and the 
conscience at their full; taking up into 
itself and expressing the secrets of poetry 
and art and science and philosophy and 
sociology, as knowledge grows transfigured 
into reverence, as beauty .exhales in 
worship, and goodness becomes the sacra- 
ment of the indwelling Life of the cos- 


2? 


mos. 

The article then goes on to show how this 
new conception of religion must affect the 
central doctrines of the Christian Church. 
We have to look for what is universal in 
these doctrines. What is permanently 
human will endure. ‘‘ The Church will 
remain—an institution of humanity, the 
highest institute of humanity and the most 
divine, since it is the institute of the 
spiritual life of mankind.’’ And that life 
rests on the two fundamental doctrines of 
the Catholic creeds, the doctrine of Gop 
and the doctrine of immortality, to be 
recognised not as the exclusive possession 
of Christendom, but as the common 
possession of mankind. ‘‘ It will be seen,”’ 
says Dr. Newton, ‘‘that every great 
religion has issued in monotheism— 
the doctrine of the unity of Gop, His 
spirituality, His character as a just and 
beneficent being.’? And then follows a 
curious passage, which does not appear to 
us very lucid, in which it is claimed that 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which is ‘‘ in 
no sense whatever a distinctively Christian 
doctrine,’’ but ‘‘ was evolved in almost 
every great religion of antiquity,’’ is ‘‘ the 
necessary thought-form in which the 
recognition of the variety in unity of the 
Divine Being must needs be cast by the 
human intellect.’’ One would like to see 


that claim elaborated with special reference 
to the religion of Israel and of Islam. But 
what Dr. Hezser Newron is chiefly 
concerned to show is that there is a uni- 
versal meaning at the heart of all the great 
Christian doctrines. (‘‘ The Trinity,’’ we 
might be inclined to suggest, is not a vital 
doctrine at all, but an abortive attempt to 
unify several doctrines, which cannot be so 
compelled into an artificial form without 
the sacrifice of spiritual truth.) In the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘‘ the heart of 
the Christian creeds,’’ he finds universal 
human truth and the key to the riddle of 
life. In all mankind, in varying degree, 
the Soul of the Universe is coming to 
expression, and in Carist Dr. Heser 
Newvown recognises ‘‘ the Supreme Man, 
the man in whom the goodness which is the 
heart of the creation lived forth perfectly.’’ 
‘* In him the human ideal will continue to 
be reverently seen embodied, that ideal 
after which our human lives are to pattern 
themselves in all loving loyalty. In His 
mirroring eyes coming generations will 
read the secret of the universe, and see in 
the Power in which ‘ we live and move and 
have our being ’—‘ Our Father which art 
in Heaven.’ ”’ 


This is what the experience of coming 
generations has to prove. The new outlook 
upon religion shows spiritual truth every-. 
where recognised in varying degree, not in 
Christian circles only, but among the 
Theists of India, the Hebrews and Moslems 
of many lands, the thoughtful people of 
Japan, and in ‘‘ Christian ’’ countries by 
those who take their stand apart from the 
special lines of Christian thought. What 
we have to do is to live out our own best 
life fearlessly and faithfully, with open 
mind and heart, and among the multi- 
tudinous voices of this modern time, in 
which all lands and races are brought so 
much nearer to one another than ever 
before, see to it that the voice of Christian 
truth shall speak with clearness,ssincerity, 
and earnestness, to be judged whether it be 
indeed the highest truth of Gop, with 
fullest measure of help for all the needs and 
aspirations of mankind. That truth must 
be its own witness, in the lives of those who 
hold it and are possessed by it. It can no 
longer claim any external authority, or 
superior credentials (unless it be in the 
fuller measure of spiritual life), for those 
others also have the witness of the Spirit. 
The ideal of the true manhood in Curist, the 
most perfect fellowship of spirit with the 
Eternal, must be made a living power in- 
the lives of the men and women of to-day, 
and in contact with all the facts of the 
world as itis. Then in the lives of faithful 
men Truth will prosper, and in the midst of 
all changing forms of thought, and the 
progress of knowledge, if there is at the 
same time the growth of a true humanity, 
there will be the quietness and confidence 
of those whose strength is in the living Gop. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


B.—Marcu 6, 1806. D.—June 29, 1861. 


SHE who knew so well how to declare 
the glory of the poets of Queen Elizabeth 
may well be entitled to bear, for all time, 
the royal honour of being known as the 
** Queen Elizabeth’’ of the poets. We 
may say of her as she said of Shakespeare : 
“* Take faults, take excellences, it is im- 
possible to characterise this Shakespeare 
by an epithet. Shakespeare! the name 
is the description.’? Hlhzabeth Barrett 
Browning! the name is the description. 
She was the glory of two countries, and 
linked, as no name before has ever been, 


to the glory of the foremost poet of the | 


age; the full blaze of their glories no wise 
dimming each other’s, but blending, and 
seeming to the common gaze of men in- 
dissolubly one. This seems to us the por- 
tion and the position of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning amongst the poets of England. 
Milton had said that a poet’s life should 
be a poem, and she added that a poet’s 
poetry shou'd be his life; and both 
truths are eminently true of her. Nor 
could she conceive of that high vocation 
without strenuous preparation. A poet 
she was of much Latin and more Greek, 
and we may say of her, as she valiantly 
said of Ben Jonson, ‘‘ not the worse for 
her learning.’’ For genius is at home 
anywhere, and neither doth much learning 
make it mad, nor is a little knowledge a 
dangerous thing. Elizabeth, like Robert 
Browning, was nothing if not a_ poet. 
She was a believer in the ancient dictum 
that ‘‘ nobody can be a poet who is any- 
thing else.’ And, lest we should seem 
to be wilfully committing a paradox, we 
hasten to meet those who are inclined to 
think that either of the Brownings was 
metaphysical first and poetical afterwards, 
with the explicit disclaimer of Mzs. 
Browning herself. ‘‘ We have said no- 
thing,’’ she said, speaking of Cowley, “‘ of 
the metaphysical poest,’’ because we 
disclaim the classification, and believe, 
with Leigh Hunt, that every poet, inas- 
much as he is a poet, is a metaphysician.’’ 
On a certain occasion when a number of 
people were expressing what they con- 
sidered the new needs of the age, Tennyson 
is related to have said that what we wanted 
was a new definition of God. As we read 
and re-read Mrs. Browning’s most illu- 
minating and impressive essay on ‘‘ The 
Book of the Poets,’’ and always in con- 
junction read her grand and inspiring 
poem, ‘‘ A Vision of Poets,’’ we are led 
to feel with her that the grandeur and 
worth of the work of the poets of any 
given time are proportioned to their gaze 
upon some new vision cf God; or to 
their grasp, metaphysically, of some new 
definition of Ged. What they. see and 
comprehend gloriously ‘‘ inhabits ’’ hence- 
forth the swelling notes of their praise. 
And they endure hardship as the fitting 
condition of their high calling. Hence 
the greatest of the singing race might 
fitly apply to themselves Ovid’s words, 
though not quite in Ovid’s sense— 
**Inde genus durum sumus experiensque 
laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine 
natieae 


but rather in Milton’s sense, enduring 
to scorn delights and live laborious days, 


It is curious and significant that no one 
troubles much to try and account for 
historians, scientists, philosophers, theolo- 
glans or critics; but poets and poetry, 
makers and their making, creators and 
their creations are for ever the subject of 
men’s intensest interest and undying 
curiosity. The poet and his poetry have 
to be accounted for. Men are ceaselessly 
attempting new definitions, propounding 
new theories and hypotheses. Not least 
interesting is 1t that nearly all the greatest 
poets have attempted themselves to define 
their vocation. Passages will readily occur 
to each one’s memory; words from Sir 
Philip Sidney, or Shakespeare, or Milton, 
or Coleridge, or Keats, or Robert Browning, 
and many another; but we question 
whether, in spite of Mrs. Browning’s 
own. eulogy of old Daniel in his ‘* Muso- 
philus,’’ a more exhaustive or a nobler 
attempt was ever made to define or outline 
the position and calling of the poet than 
is made in these two works of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, written with a flame of loving know- 
ledge, in both her poetical ‘‘ A Vision of 
Poets,’’ and her prose essay, ‘‘ The Book 
of the Poets,’’ the strenuous note a little 
tempered occasionally in this latter work 
by aripple of laughter. For Mrs. Browning 
has her own bright, particular kind of 
humour. What more magnificent defini- 
tion of poetry was ever given than is 
outlined and suggested by these two 
verses from the ‘‘ Vision ’’ :— 


‘* So works this music on the earth, 
God so admits it, sends it forth 
To add another worth to worth— 


A new creation-blossom that rounds - 
“The old creation and expounds 
His Beautiful in tuneful sounds.” 


Nor does the grand allusion a little earlier 
to Lucretius anywise detract from this 
position, or necessarily contradict it, for 
the strenuous failure of Lucretius was 
but a disguised success :— 


** Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe and said, ‘ No God—’ 


Finding no bottom; he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber-side, 


By Grace of God.’’ 


The reference to this poem by Mrs. 
Browning herself in the Preface is most 
interesting, and presents in brief its 
‘“argument,’? ‘‘in which I have en- 
deavoured,’’ she writes, ‘‘ to indicate the 
necessary relations of genius to suffering 
and self-sacrifice. In the eyes of the 
living generation’’ (the Preface was 
written in 1844) ‘“‘ the poet is at once 
richer and poorer than he used to be; he 
wears better broadcloth, but speaks no 
move oracles: and the evil of this social 
incrustation over a great idea is eating 
deeper and more fatally into our literature 
than either readers or writers may appre- 
hend fully. I have attempted to express 
in this poem my views of the mission of the 
poet, of the self-abnegation implied in it, 
of the great work involved in it, of the duty 
and glory of what Balzac has beautifully 
and truly called ‘la patience angélique du 
genie,’ and of the obvious truth, above all, 
that if knowledge is power, suffering should 
be acceptable as a part of knowledge.”’ 


Everybody, of course, reads or has read 
** Aurora Leigh,’’ the ‘‘Cry of the 
Children,’’ the ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,’’ 
and perhaps much else; but, lest anyone 
should not have read either the ‘‘ Vision 
of Poets ’’ or the ‘‘ Book of the Poets,’’ 
‘“we confess humbly, before gods and 
men, that we never read ’’ anything in this 
kind finer or more inspiring and illumining. 
In her masterly treatment of the five eras 
of English poetry—let the names Chaucer, 
Spenser, Cowley, Dryden, Cowper suffice 
to suggest the eras—we learn, through her 
insight and loving irony (for she is tender 
even with the worst, if only a gleam of 
poetry has played upon some dull, cold 
peak), we learn to discern between life and 
good in poetry and death and evil. We 
learn, incidentally, too (and it has its own 
interest in relation to peculiarities of her 
own rhymes), something of the source of 
her contempt for the idol-worship of 
rhyme. ‘‘ Among the elder poets the 
thyme was only a felicitous adjunct, a 
musical accompaniment, the tinkling of a 
cymbal through the choral harmonies. 
You heard it across the changes of the 
pause, aS an undertone of the chant, 
marking the time with an audible indis- 
tinctness, and catching occasionally and 
reflecting the full light of the emphasis of 
the sense in mutual elucidation. But now, 
“Away with all pauses ’—said the re- 
formers—‘ except the legitimate pause at 
the tenth rhyming syllable. O rhyme, live 
for ever! Rhyme alone take the incense 
from our altars, tinkling cymbal alone be 
our music!’ And so arose, in dread 
significance, the Heart-and-impart men.’’ 
Her judgments of the poets are always 
helpful. Sometimes they are portrayed 
with a few skilful strokes, but each stroke 
is a trail of ight. And it cannot be said of 
this ‘‘ Book,’’ comparatively short though 
the essay is, as she said of Johnson’s 
‘* Lives of the Poets,’’ that he‘‘ wrote the 
lives of the poets and left out the poets.’’ 
Speaking of Butler and his ‘* Hudibras,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ Butler’s business was the 
business of desecration, the exact reverse 
of a poet’s; and by the admission of all 
the world his business is well done. He 
is the genius of his class, the natural 
enemy to poetry under the form of a 
poet; not a great man, but a powerful 
man.’ And, speaking of the unpopu- 
larity at first of Wordsworth, how much is 
made clear by such a luminous sentence as 
this: that ‘* the opinion went that the 
daily heartbeat was more obnoxious in 
poetry than the incidental palpitation. 
Poor Byron (true miserable genius and 
soul-blind great poet) ministered to this 


singular need, identifying poetry and 
passion. His poems discovered 


not a heart, but the wound of a heart ; not 
humanity, but disease; not life, but’ a 
crisis.’? After alluding to Pope, and how 
afterwards ‘‘ sick to faintness grew the 
poetry of England,’’ mentioning humor- 
ously Anna Seward, ‘‘ by’r lady,’’ the 
‘* muse,’’ and Mr. Hayley the ‘‘ Bard,’’ 
and Hannah More, and Helen Williams 
and Rosa Matilda and Lady Millar, she 
says, ‘‘the followers were not as the 
master,’’ and whimsically laughs at the 
difference of dignity between ‘‘ the Popes 
and the Pope Joans.’’. But she points to it 
all as only a temporary declination— 
‘* Though ye have lien among the pots, 

& 
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yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with 


THE BENARES THEISTIC 


yellow gold.”” The * Book ’’ concludes CONFERENCE. 
with a fine estimate and appreciation of By P SNS 
Wordsworth. Quoting first that one line ¥ Sea Pepe PSE E Rat 


of Sir Philip Sidney which she elsewhere 


calls ‘‘ the completest Ars Poetica ex- 
tant ’’— 
‘* Foole, 


sayde my Muse to mee, 


looke in thine heart, and write ’’— 
she continues, ‘‘ and not only, we must 
or 
curiew times, not only at times of crisis 


repeat, at feast times, fast times, 


and emotion, but at all hours of the clock ; 


for that which God thought good enough 
to write, or permit the writing of, on His 
book, the heart, is not too common, let us 
be sure, to write again in the best of our 


poems. William Wordsworth wrote these 
common things of nature, and by no 
means in a phraseology nor in a style.’’ 
The sun arose, and England became again 
a nest of singing birds. 
Sola quam diligunt Di, 
Uprose the sunne, and uprose Emilie.”’ 
K. L. H. Tuomas. 


THE paper contributed by Dr. Tony 
André, of Florence, to the third Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
held at Geneva, entitled ‘ Pourquoi le pro- 
testantisme a fait peu de progres,” met 
with criticism in the Italia Evangelica of 
January 6, 1906, at the hands of Signor P. 
Calvino. To this criticism Dr. Tony André 
replied in the two following numbers of the 
Italia Evangelica. These articles are now 
repreduced and published in pamphlet form 
with the Italian title, ‘*‘ Perche il protes- 
tantesimo fece pochi progressi in Italia.’’ 
The pamphlet is an attempt to explain 
more fully certain points that seemed to 
challenge criticism in his paper before 
the International Congress. Perceiving 
that his critic had confused Liberal Christi- 
anity with Rationalism, Dr. Tony André 
institutes a comparison between the two 
in order to prevent, if possible, any further 
misconception. His main point is that 
the Rationalists are intellectualists, if 
we may so venture to render his “‘ intel- 
lectuali,’’ whilst the Liberals are Spiritual- 
ists, of course in no table-turning sense, 
except it be in the way he so turns the 
tables on his critic. Dr. André dwells on 
the distinction at some length, maintaining, 
amongst other things, that the Rationalists 
begin with a tabula rasa ignoring the religi- 
ous heritage of the past, and building up a 
new system by the sole aid of syllogisms. 
The Spiritualists, on the other hand, owe a 
debt to the past, and with jealous care 
gather all the authentic testimonies of re- 
ligious experience. They study them and 
examine them, accepting some and rejecting 
others, guided by the light of the moral 
"and divine faculty within us. The Ration- 
alist is a philosopher; the Spiritualist, 
a religious being, seeking after God without 
any human mediation. In Italy, the classic 
ground of the Renaissance, as in this 
country, misconception and misrepresenta- 
tions, springing either out of wilfulness 
or ignorance, impede the progress of sim- 
pler conceptions of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. 


THERE is no service like his who serves 
because he loves.—Sir Philip Sidney, 


* 


Havine spoken of the further difficulties 
members of the Theistic church have to 
face through their disregard of the rules of 
caste, and other questions of local difficulty, 
Mr. Sastri continued :— 

But while briefly noticing the criticisms of 
outside observers, I do at the same time 
feel that if the Theistic Church of India 
were internally strong no opposition from 
outside could defeat its objects. Even 
the crushing weight of the Roman power 
was not adequate for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing primitive Christianity, the per- 
secuting energy of the Mogul Empire was 
of no avail in killing Sikhism ; the fire and 
sword of modern Persia has not put a stop 
to Babism ; the relentless and ever-awake 
energy of Russian persecution has not 
curbed the strength of the Stundists ; and 
last of all American persecution has not 
been able to quite suppress Mormonism. 
Thus everywhere in the wor!d force has 
proved itself to be an ineffectual remedy 
against human conviction. I repeat again, 
if the Theistic Church of India were in- 
ternally strong no external opposition 
could defeat its objects. Let us confess 
that we are internally weak, that our 
theism has not yet taken firm hold of our 
domestic and social lives; thatitisnot such 
a thing to all of us for which we can lay down 
our lives; that our love for it is not so 
great that it can enable us to rise above 
petty quarrels, and to combine for the fur- 
therance ofits cause ; that even our leading 
men, in critical moments have failed to 
hold aloft its banner ; and lastly, that many 
of us have failed to maintain that high 
standard of moral excellence which a pure 
and spiritual faith like ours demands. 

We have not to seek very far the cause 
of the misunderstanding against us. Our 
critics complain and justly complain, that 
we are exclusive. I can speak for Bengal 
Brahmoism, which remarks may not apply 
to other provinces. There was a time 
in our province when members of the Samaj 
took prominent lead in all public move- 
ments. Of female education they were the 
prominent supporters all over the country, 
of philanthropic movements they were 
the originators, but somehow or other, 
they have silently surrenderzed their pro- 
minent position in these matters, and are 
daily falling behind, exclusively confining 
themselves to the work directly connected 
with the Samaj. The process of this falling 
back has been slow but steady. Social ex- 
clusiveness as is instanced by the case of the 
Russian Jews is sure to engender popular 
prejudice,and much of the popular prejudice 
against the Theistic Church is, perhaps, 
due to this cause. - 

After haying candidly confessed our 
weakness let me turn to the question of 
propagation. Here we are faced by the 
fundamental question—Is Theism to live 
as a ‘pervaswe influence or as a militant 
Church ? Many ideas may live, germinate 
and spread without any organisation 
behind them to push them on. Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, for instance, has spread 
itself far and wide, has entered into every 
region of thought, without any organisation 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT behind it to propagate it, or without any 


body of missionaries to carry its light 
forward. Will Theism live and propagate 
itself like that, as the esoteric philosophies 
of ancient India, of ancient Greece and - 
Rome did once propagate themselves ? 
The plain answer to that question is that 
modern Theism, at least the Theism we 
profess and practice, is no mere theory, 
with which the intellect alone is concerned ; 
it involves principles of action, which 
require personal contact and active com- 
bination of individuals similarly disposed 
to enforce them. Darwin’s evolution may 
not have any special organisation behind it, 

but the, principles of Temperance, or 
Vegetarianism, required strong and active 

organisations to push them on. Similarly 
the corn-laws could not be abolished, and 
the principle of Free Trade acknowledged 
without the Anti-Corn Law League behind 
them ; slavery could not be done away with 
without a strong combination for its 
abolition. Let us remember, modern 

Theism is no mere philosophical theory, 
but has to fight against some corruptions 
and to strive for the adoption of some 
improved principles ; consequently it must 
live as a militant Church. About this let 
there be no doubt, and let there be no 
shirking of responsibility. Add to this the 
consideration that every reformatory re- 

ligion, in the history of the world, has also 
been a missionary religion. Buddhism 
arose out of non-missionary Hinduism 
as a reforming body, and it promptly became 
a missionary religion; Christianity arose 
out of non-progressive Judaism, and it 
tried to carry its banner far and wide. 
Mahomedanism rose out of non-missionary 
Arabian idolatry, and it tried to carry the 
fire of its new faith unto the remotest 
parts of the world. That has been a fact 
of history. Now the question is has modern 
Theism any reformatory mission? Who 
will say it has not? Then of necessity it 
must agree to live as a propagandist faith. 
It can live and prosper and be effective 
only through propagation. Lack of en- 
thusiasm in this respect, means agreeing 
to die. I cannot too urgently press this 
question of propagation on your attention. 
But to pledge ourselves to propagation 
means to keep up an agency for the same 
purpose. One thing involves the other. 
Propagation may be carried on by various 
means; through the public press, through 
getting up lectures and discourses, through 
adoption of other traditional methods 
of popular instruction; but above all, 
the services of a devoted body of men, 
going about strengthening fellow-believers 
in their struggles, and securing new converts 
by their precepts and examples, are emin- 
ently useful for that purpose. To keep up 
a missionary body also involves the keeping 
up of an institution for their training. 

I cannot attach too great importance to 
this part of our work. Men who are sent 
out to be instructors of the people, to be 
guiding lights to them, should previously 
undergo a training in their peculiar art— 
the art of preaching. They should be well- 
informed on the subject of theology, speci- 
ally the theology of their own country. 
What a vast field does India offer to the stu- 
dent of the science of religion, what a pre- 
cious lore of religious thoughts lies near at’ 
hand? How can a man be a successful 
teacher of religion without mastering them ? 
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It is a pity that owing to the absence of a 
theological college of our own, we have to 
send our young men to foreign lands for 
liberal theological education. As one of 
their first acts, the Unitarians of England 
founded a college for the theological 
education of their would-be ministers, the 
present Manchester College. They have 
amply reaped the benefits of that institu- 
tion. It has given to the world some of 
the most advanced leaders of religious 
thought, and has supplied a succession 
of able, and intelligent ministers who have 
raised the Unitarian body to a high level 
of culture, purity and spirituality. It is 
necessary therefore that you should 
seriously consider the question of estab- 
lishing an institution for missionary 
training, that would combine the culture 
of the Hast and West. 

Thus it will be seen, that if we once 
address ourselves earnestly to the question 
of propagation we are landed in great res- 
ponsibilities. To shirk them is to give up 
the cause of Theism in India. My earnest 
request to you all is that you, brethren, 
should not part from this gathering with- 
out discussing, as earnest and responsible 
persons, this question of propagation. 

But some one, perhaps, will tell me that 
if Theism lives as a propagandist faith 
it is sure to live as a sect, and cannot hope 
to unite the conflicting races of this land. 
When Rammohun Roy opened the first 
house of prayer, he did not aim at a militant 
Church, but wanted to raise a common 
meeting-ground for all sects where they 
may come together and worship the com- 
mon Father. The idea, though original 
and glorious, is difficult of achievement, 
and has not been realised. It has been found 
from actual experience that the Theistic 
Prayer House, is a meeting ground for those 
alone who have shaken off their old beliefs 
and are secret sympathisers with its prin- 
ciples. If the disintegrating influences 
of modern education go on, increasing 
numbers will certainly want some platform 
where they may come together and worship 
the All-Father. The Theistic Church 
should organise services in every important 
centre, for such classes and popular methods 
should be used to take the light to the 
masses. As India shakes off her supersti- 
tions of the past, and marches towards a 
glorified future, she will surely find the home 
for her spiritual life in this spiritual worship 
of God. Let us all zealously strive towards 
this future. 

Therefore let me conclude by urging 
upon you, brethren, the necessity for our 
combining to propagate our faith with 
renewed vigour. Time has come when 
you should all combine to rescue our cause 
from its condition of weakness and decline 
by infusing new spirit into the body itself, 
by combined and earnest prayer, by for- 
getting petty differences in the presence of 
great interests, by once more creating a 
spirit of self-sacrifice among our members, 
by taking active measures for increasing 
the present missionary body and by train- 
ing new workers, by once more carrying 
the light far and wide, and by renewing 
your exertions in all directions in the spirit 
of the familiar saying—‘‘ a long pull, a 
strong pull, anda pull all together.’ We 
have arrived at a critical point of time 
when a new revival of the whole move- 
mentisneeded. There are signs of awaken- 
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ing of the national mind in all directions. 
A Nation is rising; new aspirations are 
taking possession of the Indian mind. In 
spite of the rooted conservativism of our 
people, we are moving on, shaking off the 
old fetters. The awakened masses are 
like persons carried forward by a stream, 
trying to clutch at everthing that offers 
a hope of deliverance. There is want of 
true leadership in the path of reform. 
If there ever was a time for a reforming 
body like ours the time is come now. Will 
you lag behind at such an important time, 
surrendering to others the work that God 
gave you to perform ? No; let every heart 
present here look up to God and say—No. 
Let us not separate without a resolve in 
every individual breast to do everything 
that lies in his or her power to promote 
a revival of the cause. Yes, a revival 
is necessary. Take heart, never despair. 
Believe me, I once more repeat, we are in 
safe hands. An All-wise Providence is tak- 
ing care of us, and always befriending our 
humble endeavours. Strengthened by that 
conviction let us join shoulder to shoulder, 
heart to heart, and press on to the goal that 
lies before us. 


Tue Sunday-school Association have 
just published a cheap edition of Dr. Drum- 
mond’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and have presented a copy to 
the senior students of the theological col- 
leges of Great Britain. They accompanied 


the gift with an offer to send other copies 


to any college student applying for the 
book, with the result that 885 volumes 
Nearly all deno- 
minations are included in the list of the 
thirty colleges making applications—Church 
of England, Congregational, Wesleyan, 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, Calvinistic Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian. It would seem from this 
that the broadening tendencies noticeable 
among churches generally towards more 
liberal views in theology are alive and mov- 
ing among the coming generation of 
ministers and teachers. 


THE Scottish Wholesale Co-operative 
Society is considering a large scheme for 
securing a supply of wheat direct from 
Canada from its own land. It is pro- 
posed that 100,000 acres shall be bought 
from the Saskatchewan Land Company 
for the purpose. The recent developments 
of the two wholesale societies in the pur- 
chase of estates in the colonies and foreign 
countries, may be the means of a great in- 
crease in the forces of international co- 
operation. But the underlying principle 
of the movement requires that the workers 
on the various estates, and in the many 
factories owned by the wholesale societies, 
should experience the advantages of profit 
sharing. Otherwise, these large enterprises 
have little to distinguish them from the 
extensions of ordinary trading companies 
avowedly existing for the profit of their 
shareholders. 


Inwarb sanctity, pure love, disinterested 
attachment to God and man, obedience of 
heart and life, sincere excellence of 
character, this is the one thing needful, 
this the essential thing in religion.— 
Channing. 
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ORIGINS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY, ‘ 

In his second lecture, at Manchester, 
last week, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant took up 
the story of the history of Israel from the 
founding of the monarchy, and carried 
it forward through the period of the great 
literary prophets. And, first of all, as 
being essential to the understanding of 
the prophets, he inquired as to the sort of 
society which emerged under the monarchy. 
The inquiry showed that the Jews became 
an industrial people, that they erected 
large buildings which they would be 
required to furnish, and that if there was 
not much evidence of foreign trade, it was 
yet clear that the industrial arts of settled 
life flourished among them. And with 
this change from a nomadic to an industrial 
life there came to them the old, strange 
phenomenon of social progress. Sosoon as 
they settled down and wealth increased, so 
soon also did poverty and destitution 
begin to show themselves. The splen- 
dours of Solomon’s reign was purchased at 
great cost. There was forced labour, 
heavy taxation, and harsh rule. Samaria, 
which later excelled the splendour of 
Solomon’s time, showed the direst poverty 
by the side of its luxury. From Exodus 
it could be seen that there was slavery, 
kidnapping, usury, bribery; the poor, 
widows, destitute children, strangers, and 
all the destitute wreckage of a chaotic 
state abounded. The code of Hammurabi 
and the Tel el Amarna tablets, recently 
discovered, told the same tale of an older 
civilisation, many of theideas and institu- 
tions of which lived on and were assimi- 
lated by the Hebrews. In all these 
matters the experience of the Hebrews was 
similar to that of their neighbours. The 
one peculiar feature in the Hebrew people 
was the rise of the prophetic voice, and 
the prophetic literature was their special 
contribution to the world’s social studies. 
Prophetism was not absolutely peculiar 
to the Hebrew nation. There were 
diviners, soothsayers, seers, &c., in all the 
surrounding country. But among the 
Hebrews prophetism struck a new note of 
moral fervour and the passion of social 
righteousness unknown elsewhere. The 
prophets represented the growing life of the 
people; they declared the association of 
human affairs with the Divine purposes ; 
they stood for a higher life and a purer 
worship. But they were not theologians ; 
their real interest was humanitarian. They 
wanted to purify the people that they might 
be the better for it in their own lives. 
When, in the eighth century, Samaria 
seemed so strong and so full of promise, 
men like Hosea began to appear, men who 
could see beneath the outward show of 
prosperity, and were not to be deceived 
by outward splendour. They might think 
that all was well, but he saw that there was 
no truth in the land; ‘‘ my people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge’’; the 
few were living in luxury, the mass in 
poverty, and this could not come to good. 
Then followed Amos, who came to the 
festival and denounced the king, declaring 
that God desired mercy and not sacrifices. 
Isaiah, the greatest of the literary prophets, 
a man of culture and high social position, 
laid down two principles which should 
govern Hebrew policy, viz., the isolation 
of its people from the interests of the world 
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and the inviolability of Zion. But the 
prophets were not regarded with honour in 
their own time. Kings sometimes listened 
to them, sometimes defied them. Some- 
times the people would hear, oftener they 
would deride, while the priests resented 
their intrusion. Prophecy continued, 
although the monarchy fell in the southern, 
as in the northern, kingdom. Yet it was 
not until long after that another great 
prophet arose fit to compare with those 
named. Then was born the greatest of 
all the line of Hebrew prophecy—Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


Rererrine to the first of a series of 
articles on ‘‘ Australian Education: An 
Object-lesson for England,’’ by the Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D., who is a 
Methedist, appearing in the Trzbune, the 
following letter was published in Tuesday’s 
issue :— 

‘*Sir,—In Mr. Fitchett’s article on 
‘ Australian Education,’ in your issue of 
Saturday last, there occurs a passage which 
seems to me to do a cruel injustice—no 
doubt unintentionally—to a not very 
numerous and sometimes much maligned 
religious body. In the section, ‘ Secularism 
Gone Mad,’ we read : ‘ There are Jews and 
Unitarians in the community; so every- 
thing relating to Christianity must be 
turned out. The very name of Christ 
became in the schools a sound forbidden.’ 

‘* Now, to anyone with any acquaintance 
with Unitarianism this passage must be a 
puzzle. Unitarians do not object to Chris- 
tianity, but, on the other hand, have 
always claimed the Christian name ; main- 
taining, rightly or wrongly, that the teach- 
ings of Christ are Unitarian, and, as a con- 
sequence, theirs is the purest form of 
Christian doctrine. They .do not object 
to Christ, but to certain doctrines which 
they think, again rightly or wrongly, to 
have no place in the Master’s teaching. 

**In every Unitarian hymnal there are 
hymns of which Christ is the subject. 
Some Unitarian liturgies are, so to speak, 
steeped in Christ. Unitarian preachers 
hold him up as, at the very least, the great- 
est of religious teachers and the highest 
example of manhood. There are, of course, 
many grades of thought in the community, 
but I cannot conceive even what are called 
the most ‘advanced’ carrying their 
opinions to the extreme indicated. To cap 
all, we are told of a verse in Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus,’ which was 
‘solemnly cut out as infected,’ and this, 
apparently, to satisfy the prejudices of the 
Jews and Unitarians. Yet the author of 
the poem was himself a Unitarian. Surely 
either Mr. Fitchett knows nothing what- 
ever of Unitarians, or else the Australian 
Unitarian is a very different being from his 
English brethren.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

“* A Unirartan LAYMAN.” 

February 26, 1906. 

GoopnEss, purity, virtue, this is the 
only distinction in God’s sight. This is 
intrinsically, essentially, everlastingly, and 
by its own nature, lovely, beautiful, 
glorious, divine. It owes nothing to time, 
to circumstance, to outward connections. 
It shines by its own light. It is the sun of 
the spiritual universe. It is God Himself 
dwelling in the human soul.—Channing. 
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LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Saturday evening, February 24. 
After tea and coffee and a social half-hour, 
the PresrpEent, Mr. Alec. Barnes, took the 
chair, and welcomed the teachers present. 
He regretted that the attendance was not 
larger, and hoped that the teachers of the 
London schools would recognise the im- 
portance of that annual meeting. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp, the treasurer, pre- 
sented his accounts, which showed an ad- 
verse balance of £7 17s. 3d., although the 
subscriptions, £18 10s., were rather more 
than last year. The cost of meetings, 
£13 2s. 10d., had not been met by the 
receipts (£9 11s. 8d.). The item for print- 
ing, £12 5s. 9d., was also heavier than be- 
fore, a sign of greater activity in the work, 
which they could not regret. The accounts 
of the Southend Holiday Home showed the 
former adverse balance of £25 9s. 6d. re- 
duced to £15 2s. Annual subscriptions had 
amounted to £83 10s., compared with 
£76 8s. in the previous year, but more was 
required. 

Mr. R. A. Wooprne, hon. secretary, 
read the annual report, which opened with 
an expression of gratitude to Mr. Barnes 
for his twenty years of service as secretary, 
and the satisfaction with which they had 
elected him president. During the year 
good work had been done in the various 
schools. In face of the growing tendency 
to remove religious teaching from the day 
schools, teachers were urged to be ready 
for new demands upon the Sunday schools, 
and seriously to consider their position 
in regard to schoo] accommodation, the 


supply of teachers (of which there was a, 


serious lack in many schools), and the 
methods and aims of teaching. During 
the year two Teachers’ Conferences had 
been held, at Newington Green and Stam- 
ford-street, when several useful papers had 
been read and discussed, and four regular 
general meetings had been held, including 
the musical festival in April, when the 
banner had been awarded to the Brixton 
choir. The question of country holidays 
had been re-considered, and the committee 
had determined to take it up again so far 
as raising a central fund and making grants 
to schools. The actual arrangements in 
finding homes and sending the children 
would be left to the schools themselves. 
From past experience it was found that a 
fortnight’s holiday cost 12s. per child. It 
was proposed to grant 7s. 6d. from the 
central fund, leaving 4s. 6d. to be found by 
the child’s friends. Some 400 children 
from their schools had formerly been sent 
into the country, and they asked for a 
fund of £150. Miss Pearson had kindly 
undertaken to act as treasurer. At the 
Southend Home 140 guests had been re- 
ceived, the average length of stay being 
nine days, a considerable increase on the 
previous year. New subscriptions were 
urgently required to maintain the work. 
Mr. F. E. Allen had again organised the 
visiting of schools by members of the 
committee, with excellent results. One 
point noted was a need for improvement 
in the singing, and to this end the value of 
the musical festival was emphasised. The 
great advantage of oral teaching over the 
use of reading books was strongly insisted 
on. They had in their schools 3,647 
scholars on the books, an increase of 94, 


but only 295 over sixteen, a decrease of 43. 
The teachers numbered 352, an increase of 

It was noted with regret that only 9 
of the 24 schools had morning as well as 
afternoon school. A new school at Plum- 
stead had been added to the roll during 
the year. Mr. J. Murrow had furnished 
a very satisfactory report of the Southend 
Home. 

The PresIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, regretted that they had only 
nine morning schools, for he thought the 
morning the best time for teaching, when 
the children were freshest. One cause of 
this defect was doubtless the lack of 
teachers.’ He suggested that they might 
form a register of occasional teachers 
willing to fill temporary gaps. He was 
addressing a body of devoted teachers, and 
had no intention of lecturing them, and 
would only beg them to use their influence 
with others and induce them to join in the 
good work. Their experience as teachers 
was that they themselves benefitted from 
the work quite as much as the children. 
Such teaching was an admirable discipline 
both for thought and character. 4 

Mr. Howarp Young, in seconding the 
motion, hoped means would be found to 
make all their teachers read the report, 
that they might secure the help it would 
give them. In his own school one of the 
younger teachers had recently asked for 
some help in her teaching, and as a result 
six or eight of their teachers were now re- 
ceiving regular training in the work from 
an experienced teacher. That was an 
example which might be followed in other 
schools. 

Miss Marran PrircHarpD supported the 
motion, and expressed her pleasure at such 
a good report. She wished that in all the 
schools at their teachers’ meetings ‘‘ re- 
port of the delegate to the Sunday School 
Society ’’ might be regularly put upon the 
agenda, and more attention paid to their 
work. As to the country holiday work, 
she was one of those who felt it was a pity 
for them to separate, when it was no longer 
necessary, from the larger movement, but 
experience had shown that their mission 
schools had been unable to secure help for 
all the children they wished to send, and 
that, more than anything, had induced 
them to take up again their separate 
effort. She referred to the holiday pro- 
vided last year by the Bell-street Mission, 
in which children and teachers all went 
together, and thought it an example which 
other schools might follow. As to the 
Southend Holiday Home, it was not 
sufficiently known that it was open all the 
year round, and the quiet times away from 
the crowded season were best. Their 
meetings of ‘‘ Teachers in Council ’’ had 
led to a great improvement in the prepara- 
tion of lessons. What was now required 
was increased knowledge of child nature. 
To this special attention would be drawn 
at the Oxford summer session, which was 
again to be held at Manchester College this 
year, from Thursday, June 28, to July 7, 
the following Saturday week. She strongly 
urged that at least one teacher from each 
of the London schools should be sent to 
Oxford. All who had been in previous 
years knew how delightful and helpful 
those meetings were. 

Mr. Jonn Harrison, on behalf of the 
London Domestic Mission Society, thanked 
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them for taking up the Country Holiday 
work again. 

Mr. F. W. Turner, referring to the lack 
of teachers, thought that ministers did not 
do what they might in their preaching to 
create an individual sense of responsibility 
in their hearers, to induce young people to 
become teachers and engage in other 
church work. Teachers also in their own 
meetings should stimulate one another, 
and deepen the sense of the importance of 
this work, as being service not only of man 
but of God. 

Miss TESCHEMACHER suggested that a 
drawing-room meeting might usefully be 
held, to call attention to this need. 

The.resolution having been unanimously 
passed, the officers and committee were 
then elected, the Rev. John Toye being 
elected president, and the treasurer and 
secretary re-appointed. 

At the conclusion of the business the 
President gave a lantern lecture on a Visit 
to the Holy Land, showing the admirable 
slides -provided by the Sunday School 
Association and using notes from Mr. 
Sunderland’s lecture. Mr. F. E. Allen 
worked the lantern, and both gentlemen 
were cordially thanked. ie 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


gece WALES. 

Ir is not easy to give a satisfactory 
description of the present outlook of Uni- 
tarianism in Wales. The light and shade 
are unequally distributed—the shade, 
perhaps predominating. As was reported 
in our fcrmer letter, the revival has not 
blessed us with many recruits, and it 
seems to have produced such a recru- 
descence of orthodoxy in some neighbour- 
hoods as not only to cause surprise, but 
also to bring no little trouble to our people. 
These recruits, who have been very much 
in evidence at the revival meetings, glory, 
many of them, in a blood and fire theology, 
and find their feelings best expressed in the 
Welsh hymns of a century and a half ago, 
which they sing with much fervour, carry- 
ing in them as they do that promise of a 
fire-escape policy which they cannot hope 
to get elsewhere, least of all in our Uni- 
tarian churches. 

In some districts where such feelings are 
strong we cannot be surprised that there is 
a tendency to boycott Unitarians. Not 
to mention the common action taken by 
the Free Church Council—prevailing else- 
where—in reference to them, what will 
your readers think of such petty incidents as 
the following :—A certain deacon con- 
fessed that before the revival he reckoned 
Unitarians as Christians, but since he has 
ceased to do so, now considering them no 
better than atheists ; a chapel, readily lent 
on a former occasion for a Unitarian musical 
festival, has been now refused. Young 
people who have dared to attend special 
Unitarian services, because they have been 
asking inconvenient questions at Sunday- 
schools, are warned of the great danger they 
incur of contracting heretical opinions. 
We have heard of one instance of the 
editor of a popular newspaper giving way 
to public opinion, and closing his columns 
to a regular gratuitous correspondent of 
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six years’ standing because he occasionally 
included extracts from Channing, Parker, 
Martineau, Stopford Brooke, &c. Wales, 
though very Radical in its politics, as will 
be recognised everywhere to-day, is ex- 
tremely conservative in its theology; its 
language still forming a more effectual bar- 
rier against the spread of free religious 
thought than ever did Offa’s Dyke against 
the inroads of the Saxon invader. As 
genuine Unitarians, however, we cannot 
brook its theology, which we look upon as 
a mere travesty of Paul’s ‘‘ things hard to 
be understood ”’ (2 Pet. iii. 16), and there- 
fore feel there is all the more reason why, 
even though but a small and insignificant 
band, we should stand firmly together at 
our little outposts, and there help to spread 
the light, ever on our guard against that 
spirit of dividing and hair-splitting which 
has been hitherto, perhaps, too much our 
use and wont. 

Among the hopeful signs for the future, 
I think we may reckon the fact that so 
many of our congregations have felt en- 
couraged to have their chapels rebuilt. At 
Lampeter, Ciliau, Merthyr, they have been 
completed, and beautiful and suitable 
structures they are in every respect; at 
Bwlchyfadfa, Sychbant, and Pontypridd, 
the chapels are still in course of erection. 

Sychbant, I may explain, is an outpost 
to the two churches under the pastorate of 
our venerable friend John Davies. It was 
started in the first instance as a Sunday- 
school for the convenience of the children 
of members living at a distance, and was 
held in a carpenter’s shop, which had to be 
emptied of its contents every Saturday 
night to make room for the Sunday’s con- 
venience. This was done for some years. 
After a time a band of zealous workers 
were brought together, then came Sunday 
services, and ultimately the necessity for 
a religious home. There is no other place 
of worship within a radius of two miles. 
Through the generosity of a neighbouring 
landholder, Mr. Frank Morgan, of Blaen- 
bledeu, a churchman and a tutor at Keble 
College, Oxford, a site was secured for £10, 
large enough for a small cathedral, and on 
this it is intended to erect a chapel to 
accommodate two hundred, with vestry 
and keeper’s house, at an estimated cost of 
£540. The congregation will do all the 
haulage, and they hope to collect £180 
locally. The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, who 
takes a great interest in the movement, has 
collected £200; for the remainder an appeal 
is being made to the generosity of the 
Unitarian public. 

Our Pontypridd friends have not been 
so fortunate. To secure their site they had 
to purchase two houses, and the whole 
transaction has cost them £500. The 
estimated cost of the building is £800, 
towards which they have collected £200 
among themselves ; for the remainder they 
also must look for public help. From 1892 
when this movement was first started by 
three young men (one of whom has since 
made some mark in the Unitarian ministry) 
the little band of workers, which has never 
been numerous and belongs mostly to the 
working class, has laboured under many 
difficulties, and led a wandering, homeless, 
kind of life, meeting sometimes in theatres, 
sometimes in halls, large or small, as they 
could get them, and now meet in a small 
upper room, which is at times so uncom- 


fortably crowded that they feel it has 
become a matter of life or death for them to 
seek a permanent home. The building 
is now under roof, and there is a strong 
desire to see it opened free of debt early in 
the autumn, so that they may start on 
their new life free from encumbrance. 

Dr. Wm. Griffiths, whose power of 
initiative is great, did good work at Ponty- 
pridd, as well as at Pentre and Clydach 
Vale in the Rhondda Valley. To him the 
last two owe their existence. Pontypridd 
is now under the active management of 
Mr. Simon Jones. The Pentre pulpit 
(opened February 3, 1896) is vacant ; 
Clydach Vale alone, with Tylorstown, a 
new and promising centre, being now under 
the pastoral oversight of Mr. Rhoslwyn 
Davies. Bridgend, which is one of our 
oldest churches in Wales, and had Mr. Rees 
Price, father of Dr. Richard Price, as its 
minister (1697-1739), had been at a very 
low ebb, and practically dead for some time 
before Mr. David Rees undertook its charge, _ 
is now looking up under his fostering care. 
If the old dry bones show little sign of life 
Mr. Rees manages to dump fresh im- 
ports from north, east, west, and south. 
He has an approximate average of 100, and 
an attendance that runs sometimes to 
nearly 150. At Cardiff prospects are 
brighter, the various institutions are in a 
fairly vigorous condition. Mr. Whitaker 
gave a series of week-night lectures recently, 
in one of the elementary schools on Uni- 
tarianism, and finds they excited consider- 
able interest. He is looking forward to 
having them repeated shortly in a different 
part of the city. 

At Cwmbach, Dowlais, Pontypridd, 
Llwyn and Bwlch there are active young 
ministers from whom we may expect good 
work in the next few years. The rest of 
us, to the best of our ability, are trying to 
hold the fort, sometimes in the face of great 
odds. It is encouraging to learn that the 
attempt made in 1890 to establish a 
Unitarian congregation at Newport (Mon.) 
is now being renewed with much hope of 
success. : 

We have but little space left for the 
shady side of our picture : (1) The question 
of our vacant pulpits is a serious one. 
Besides Pentre, already mentioned, those 
at Gellionen, Aberdare (H.P.), Merthyr 
are vacant, and now Swansea must be 
added. This is, to my mind, a question of 
infinitely more importance than that of 
our ‘‘name,’’ which is so often under 
discussion, and to so little purpose. (2) 
What will the new Government do with the 
Education Bill? Some of us fear that we, 
as Unitarians, will receive just as scant 
consideration from our Nonconformist 
brethren as they did from the Episcopal 


‘brethren ; if so, then it is safe to prophesy 


the new Bill will not put an end to Passive 
Resistance. The dogma of the one is just 
as hateful and unjust to the Unitarian as 
the dogma of the other. 

R. J. Jonzs. 


TAKE care of the truth, and the errors 
will take care of themselves. You may 
destroy a hundred heresies, and yet not 
establish a single truth. But you may, 
by establishing a single truth, put to flight 
with one blow a hundred heresies.—Dean 
Stanley. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eel 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


ee oo ieeal 


Atherton.—In Chowbent Chapel, on Sunday 

evenings, Rev. J. J. Wright has just concluded 
a series of timely lectures on (1) ‘‘ Education as 
it was”; (2) “ Education as it is”’ ; (3) “‘ Educa- 
tion as it may be” Mr. Wright is also giving 
on Sunday afternoons, to united gatherings of 
young people, a series of lectures on (1) “‘ Why we 
are Christians”; (2) ““ Why weare Protestants”’; 
(3) Why we are Nonconformists ; (4) Why we are 
Unitarians ; (5) In what sense we may all be 
catholic. 

Blackburn.—The Rev. Charles Travers, of 
Preston, presided over a meeting held in the 
Exchange Assembly Rooms on Thursday evening, 
February 22, when the establishment of a per- 
manent church waa considered. He explained 
that arrangements had already been made to 
continue the services until the end of Septem- 
ber, with aid from the B. and F.U.A. In the 
autumn the appointment of a minister would 
be considered. 

Bradford (New Mission).—On Sunday 
evening last the Rey. E. Ceredig Jones in- 
augurated a mission in connection with Chapel- 
Jane Chapel, in the West Bowling Co-operative 
Hall. There was a large congregation, which 
consisted mainly of those who have recently 
seceded with the Rev. W. Rosling from the 
Ryan-street Congregational Church. At the 
close of the service a meeting was held to dis- 
cuss the future of the mission, and earnest 
addresses were given by the four deacons— 
Messrs. Rigg, Mitchell, Hadfield, and Bolt. 

Canterbury.-—Friends will be sorry to hear 
that the Rev. €. A. Greaves is confined to his 

room with arather severe attack of bronchitis, 
and will not be able to attend to any corre- 
spondence for the next month. 

Congleton (Presentation),—On Thursday 
evening, Fob, 22, a ‘Social’? was held in the 
school, at which occasion was taken to bid farewell 
to Miss Minnie A. Smith, eldest daughter of the 
minister, on the eve of her departure to her future 
home in Colombo, in the island of Ceylon. To 
mark their appreciation of her worth and work, in 
connection with the church and school, extend- 
ing over more than eight years, her friends 
presented her with a diamond brooch and gold 
bracelet. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
W. Machin. Both Miss Smith and her father 
made feeling responses. The remainder cf the 
evening passed away very enjoyably, with song, 
game, and dance. Other gifts have borne witness 
to thehigh regard in which Miss Smith is held 
by those among whom she has so long been 
an active worker.—Last Sunday the Rev. James 
Harwood visited the congregation on behalf of 
the B.F.U.A.,and preached two inspiring sermons 
inthe afternoon and evening. At the close of 
the latter service the annual congregational 
meeting ‘was held, when the work of the past 
year was reported on, and the various officers 
Were appointed. On the conclusion of the 
business, Mr. Harwood spoke helpful words, 
expressing the goodwill of the Association. 

Dover.—The annual congregational meeting 
of Adrian-street Church was held on Feb. 20, 
the Rev. C. A. Ginever presiding. The treasurer’s 
account showed a very satisfactory balance, and 
the secretary reported on the work done during 
the year. There was an increase in the Sunday- 
school and juvenile clubs, and the ladies’ Sewing 
guild was doing good work. 

Dundee.—Services to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the reinauguration of the Unit- 
arian Christian Church were held on Feb. 18 
and 25. On the former date a united service 
was held of the Sunday-school and congregation. 
On the 25th the Rev. W. G. Cadman, of Maccles- 
field, was the preacher, and also gave an address 
in the Sunday-school. On Monday evening the 
annual soirée was held, addresses being delivered 
by the§ minister, Rev. H. Williamson, Mr. J. 
Smeaton and Mr. Cadman. Mr. Cadman and 
Mr. Williamson were fellow-students at the Unit- 
arian Missionary Board. 

Horwich.—The annual business meeting was 
held on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 17, when a 
very successful year was reported, showing an 
increase in membership of 31 and in financial 
support. The bazaar held at the end of 
November and beginning of December, on behalf 
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of the Independence and Guarantee Funds, 
showed substantial results. After teaan evening 
meeting was held, the Chairman of the Church 
Committee, Mr. C.J. P. Fuller, presided. Short 
congratulatory speeches were delivered by the 
Revs. E. E. Jenkins, of Walmesley; W. T. 
Bushrod, of Chorley; and Mr. Thomas Harwood, 
of Bolton; the last-named urged the desirability 
of a greater reading of the denominational 
literature. The minister, Rey. R. C. Moore, 
spoke of the work of the past, and the present, 
and for the future. Vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered during the speeches by one 
or two members of the choir. Hymnand prayer 
closed an encouraging meeting. On Sunday 
last, the 24th, the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the present church building was held. 
The preacher at the morning service was the 
minister. The evening service was conducted 
by the Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans, of Bury, 
and there was a large congregation. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday, Feb. 26, 
the children of the Walthamstow Band of Hope 
gave an admirable performance of the cantata, 
“A Happy Family.” The room was full, over 
200 persons being present, chiefly children. 

Newchurch (Centenary Bazaar). — A 
bazaar to celebrate the centenary of the estab- 
lishment of Bethlehem Church was opened on 
Wednesday, Feb. 28, by Mr. G. H. Leigh, of 
Monton, Mr. R. D. Darbishire presiding. The 
aim of the bazaar was to raise £1,000 to renovate 
the church, build a vestry, and liquidate a debt. 
The receipts on the first day amounted to £770. 
We must reserve a fuller report for next week. 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas street. — On 
Wednesday evening, February 21, a lecture was 
given in connection with the newly-formed 
Young People’s Social Union, by Mrs. Timmins, 
widow of the late Rev. T. Timmins, for- 
merly of Portsmouth, and one of the founders 
of the Universal Merey Band. Mr. T. Bond 
presided. The lecture, which was descriptive of 
visits to America, and of the work of the Bands 
of Mercy, was much appreciated. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpes Me John Har- 
wood, of Manchester, gave a grand recital of 
Charles Dickens’ «‘ Cricket on the Hearth’’ to 
a large audience in the Channing Hall (which 
had been kindly lent for the occasion) on 
Saturday evening last. The recital was in aid 
of Upperthorpe Chapel, and was very much 
enjoyed by those present. Rev. A. H. Dolphin 
presided, and at the close of the proceedings a 
very hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Harwood, on the proposal of Rev. C. J. Street, 
seconded by Mr. W. R. Stevenson. ‘This is the 
third recital Mr. Harwood has given at Sheffield, 
and each time the audience has been larger than 
the preceding one. 

Southampton (Welcome Meeting).—In 
connection with the quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Unitarian Association held in the 
Church of the Saviour on 15th ult., a social 
meeting was held to welcome the Rev. T. R. 
Skemp, the newly - appointed minister. The 
meeting was held in the Kell Memorial Schools, 
and ‘a goodly number of friends attended, 
amongst them being representatives of most of 
the congregations in the district. The chair was 
taken by Mr. T. Isted, who, in addition to his 
many acts of kindness to the church, has made 
himself responsible for the pulpit services for 
the last twelvemonths, and who on the part of 
the congregation expressed a very hearty welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Skemp on their coming to 
Southampton. Mrs. Spencer having also spoken 
on behalf of the members of the church, the 
Rey. ©. C. Coe, president of the Southern 
Association, welcomed Mr. Skemp as a new 
worker in thé district. Rev. H. M. Livens, Mrs. 
Cogan Conway, and other friends having added 
their words of encouragement, the Rev. T. R. 
Skemp replied and expressed his gratitude for 
the kindly welcome given. He would not 
promise great things, but he would do his best. 
In town matters he should try and take his part 
with others, and endeavour to make Unitarian 
Christianity a living power in the community. 

Southend-on-Sea (Welcome Meeting).— 
We referred last week to the welcome accorded 
to Mr. Delta Evans, as minister at the annual 
congregational meeting of February 21. Among 
those who took part in the meeting were the 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, who presided ; Revs. F. 
Allen and F, Summers; Dr. B. ©. Ghosh, Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor, Mr. Reveirs (printer of the 
Christian Life), and Professor B. Nathssen, who 
remarked that as his first public appearance in 
this country had been at Southend, so hei 
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appeared that evening for the last time before 
his return to India. He spoke warmly of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans, and wished them all prosperity 
in the work. Mr. T. Sloman and C. W. Oldland 
spoke on behalf of the congregation, and Mr. 
Evans made suitable response. A good report 
of the proceedings appeared in the local Standard. 
South Shields.—The annual meeting of 
the congregation of Unity Church was held on 
Sunday evening, the 18th ult., when there was 
a good attendance. The report showed a satis- 
factory record of work, considering the dis- 
advantage of being without a resident minister. 
The most notable feature of the year was a course 
of week-night lectures, by the Rev. W. H.Lambelle, 
resident of the Northumberland and Du:ham 
nitarian Christian Association; G. A. Ferguson, 
Gateshead ; and Frank Walters, of Newcastle, on 
doctrinal subjects. The attendances at public 
services, though not large, have been regular. 
The Sunday-school is the most flourishing 
institution of the Church, thanks to a devoted 
band of teachers. : 


I rarin« that the first condition of any 
permanent hold on truth is this: that the 
truth itself should be live enough and large 
enough to open constantly and bring to 
every new condition through which we pass 
some new experience of itself. The truth 
that is narrow and partial we outgrow ; 
only the truth that is broad and complete 
grows up into us and can be kept. The 
one is like the clothes of childhood that are 
cast aside; the other is like the live body 
that grows up with the growing soul, and 
at each stage offers it a fit mstrument for 
its work and a fit medium through which 
to receive its education.—Phillips Brooks. 

Ir is one of the saddest things in the 
history of Christendom that the communion 
of the Holy Spirit was violated for the 
sake of daring speculations which lie far 
beyond the reach of human understanding, 
and that religious faith was sacrificed to 
intellectual definitions. When the Holy 
Spirit is really a power in their hearts men 
are drawn to one another in brotherly love, 
and cannot be divided, because their 
imperfect thoughts see with varying clear- 
ness and range into the mysteries of eternal 
being. All our bigotry is simply a proof of 
our spiritual emptiness.—James Drummond. 

In the eternal love of God in Christ 
find your refuge from hopelessness. Let the 
child-like depth of sorrow bring about the 
child-like depth of trust in Him. Your 
pain is His. He is sacrificing Himself for 
the world in your agony. Realise that 
your sorrow is His love working in you 
for the blessing of the race. Throw your- 
self into that thought, and trust in Him. 
And there will be with you then the peace 
which believes, the peace which makes 
you content to sacrifice yourself as the 
instrument of love, the peace of being 
loved, and of loving. You shall lie down in 
tender pastures of God’s calm, and be led 
beside the quietness of his waters of re- 
freshment.—Stopford A. Brocke. 


: The Children’s : 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to edt children”. Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 
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Every Packot bears 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


a ie 
SUNDAY, March 4. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace THOMPs 
SON. ® 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. FisHEer SHorz, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrgzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A., and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, and 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1], Rev. 
E. Savett Hicks, M.A., and 7, Rev. T, E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rey. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CuaRLEs 

-— Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Popx. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pages Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond,’ :Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frerrx Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. G. CarrEr, 
‘*The True Heaven and Hell.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15and 7, Rev. W. Woopine, 
B.A. 


Stratford Unitarian Church, Il, Rev. T. E. M 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. W. H.SaRuBso.r, 
F.GS8. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, Rev. 


- E. Saveri-Hicxs, M.A., “ The Personality 


of Jesus.”’ 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
McDoweE Lt. 

Biackpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGrr. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. MortEy Mitzs. 

BovurnemovutyH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrpic Jones, M.A, 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PriestLtey PRivkz. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. : 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 


 CampBripes, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 


W. J. Jupp. 

CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev: C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsua, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrun. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CoaRLEs 
Harorove, M.A. 


LrrcxsterR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD von Prrzoxp, M.A. 

LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Livrerroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 ‘and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rosrrrs. 2 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottrns Opaurs, B.A. 

MaipsTon#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaARQUHARSON. 

Newroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J.E. Carpenter, M.A. 
PorrsmMourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 

Rev. R. FINNERTY. . 

PorrsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovau, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrweELu Bryys. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 

_ ©. J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmovrs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

SournenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Dera Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. BLrounr Morv. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TRowsRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. 

TunBRiIDaE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, ‘The Meaning of Religion,” and 
6.30, “‘The Soul of Religion,” Dr. Biman 
GHOSH, 


11.30, Rev. 


ee es 


IRELAND. 


Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 


> 
WALES. 


| ABERYSTWITH, New Market Hal), 11. 


pees 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLumrortTH. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION of PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


On Thursday next, 8th of March, at 8 p.m., 
in the Memorial Hall, Albert-square, Man- 
chester, the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., will 

ive the Last Lecture of the Course on “The 
Old Testament Prophets and the Problems of 
Social Life, Then and Now.’ Subject: 
“ Practical Considerations.” Admission free. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


SECRETARIES OF CONGREGATIONS 
desiring GRANTS from this Fund may obtain 
the needful Forms of Application by writing 
before 31st March next to Mr. Worthington, 
The Hill, Stourbridge. 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
FRANK PRESTON, Hon. Secs. 


pec ee aces CHAPEL. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, MAY 20th, 1906. 


DEATHS. 

HaicguH.—On February 24th, at 17, North 
Drive, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, Mary Howitt 
(Polhe), daughter of the late Simeon Dyson 
Haigh, Prospect-place, Mossley (after eleven 
years’ patient suffering. No flowers, 


Troupripge.—On February 21st, at Kouight- 
lands, Long Sutton, Somersetshire, Robert 
Troubridge, in his 88th year. No cards, no 
flowers by particular request. 


Board and Residence, 
—— ee 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


1T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PortTer. 


ae HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 
moorland air. Home comforts and genial 
companionship. Fast through trains,—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments. facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., InqurrER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUTHPORT. — Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


ANTERBURY.—_ORCHARD 

HOUSE, WINCHEAP.--Paying Guests 

taken for long or short periods, or week ends. 
—Apply to Mrs. BroTHERs. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 


of its existence. 
Cisintl 


NUT CAKES. 


Something new and good./) 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 


Hazel. Nut 434 2...- 6d. each, 


Cocoanut... sires, = 6deeach: 
Postage 3d, each extra. 


FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


4 


He 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to>— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken, Valuations for Probate, &, 
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Thoughts « Aspirations of the Ages 


Edited by WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUPLAND. 


“We are really much indebted to Dr. W. C. Coupland 
for his fine volume, which has been issued in Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s ‘International Library’ at the price of 
half-a-guinea. Many of our readers are familiar with 
Mc. Moncure Conways ‘Sacred Anthology,’ to which 

he present volume bears some resemblance. But, as 
was to be exvected, the learned and devout compiler 
has profited by the inercased resoarces placed by 
modern scholarship at the service of catholic-mindel 
searchers for the best utterances of maukind ; and we 
have here a most valuable and representative collec- 
tion of passages illustrative of the unity amid diversity 
in the spiritual experience and religious imagination of 
men in many ages and climes, It isa welcome feature 
of the work that it is not confined to brief extracts, but 
that selections are given which afford an adequate 
notion of the general character of the religious thought 
of the various types taken in turn. These include the 
Egyptian, Chinese, Brahmanic, Buddhist, Mazdaist, 
Hellenic, and Stoic, among the ancient forms, the 
Islamic and Suffistic; and three types of modern 
Oriental thought—viz., Sikhism, Brahmo-Samaj, and 
Babiism. A considerable number of passages are given 


from modern uuvclassed authors, living writers being 
excluded. By far the greater number of selections, 
however. represent religious thought as it has arisen 
among Jews and Christians, the latter especially, 
about two-thirds of the work being thus occupied. 
The author apologises to his Humanitarian friends 
for the predominance of ‘modes of thought and 
feeling familiarly known as ‘Christian,’ and em- 
phatically says it is ‘simply due to the fact that of 
religious world-literature the Christian is the richest. 
His endeavour has been ‘to exhibit the fruits of positive 
religious thought and aspiration, not to appeal to the 
discursive understanding or satisfy intellectual curio- 
sity’ ; and he hopes that the volume may prove useful 
as a Lectionary in broader-minded ethico-religious 
communities.’ There is no doubt that Dr. Coupland 
has done great service by bringing together this 
collection. All the great phases of Christian thought 
are represented, and while some differences of opinion. 
are inevitable as to pieces included or omitted, we 
are struck with the broad sympathy that has 
evidently guided the editor in his work. It is 
a compendious library in itself.”—INQUIRER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTES OF THE WERK. 
oy 

Tue number of the Messiah Pulpit, 
New York, contains a sermon by Robert 
Collyer on ‘“‘ The Folly of Solomon.’ It 
is the last of the series to be issued for the 
present, as Dr. M. J. Savage has, unfortu- 
nately, been obliged by the state of his 
health (as Mr. Wendte tells us ia his 
American Notes) to take a long rest. The 
regular issue of his sermons is therefore 
suspended for a time. Under sunny 
skies may he find perfect rest and a 
renewal of his strength! 

Tue article on ‘‘ Some Old Silver Com- 
munion Plate of English Nonconformity,’’ 
to which we referred last week, is not 
in the Magazine of Art, but in the Magazine 
of Fine Arts, a new publication, of which 
the February number is the fourth to be 
issued. (G. Newnes, Ltd. ls. net). In 
the March number, to be issued on the 
15th inst., there will be more illustrations 
of the pieces of plate referred to in the 
February article. 

THe centenary of ae birth of Ehzabeth 
Barrett Brown! ing was celebrated cn Tues- 
day, March 6, in London,.at .the Pioneer 
Club, where Mrs. Meynell. gave an address, 
and some flowers were received from Swin- 
burne and Theodore Watts-Dunton, and at 
the Robert Browning Hall, Walworth-road. 
At Florence the Syndic was to place a 
wreath of flowers over the tablet marking 
the Casa Gu'di, where the Brownings 
lived. We published last week Mr. 
Thomas’s memorial article, and this week 
have devoted some columns to Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry. 
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=.To a letter on ‘‘ Fundamental or Biblical 
Christianity ’’ in the Spectator of February | 3 


| 24, urging that in the teaching of religion 
ging g 8 


a Churchman, a Unitarian, a Baptist, and 
a Wesleyan could by no means agree as 
to what was fundamental, and that Uni- 
tarlans ought not to be ignored, the Editor 
added a note making light of the difficulty. 
On this the following letter appeared in 
last Saturday’s Spectator. 

‘* Srr,—In a note which you append 
to the letter of Mr. C. A. Brodribb appear- 
ing in your issue of February 24, you state 
that ‘‘the number of Unitarian parents 
who send their children to elementary 
schools is by no means large.’ Permit 
me to point out that over three thousand 
five hundred children attend Unitarian 
Sunday-schools in London, over thirteen 
thousand five hundred in Manchester, two 
thousand in Liverpool, three thousand 
five hundred in Birmingham and its dis- 
trict, and some thirteen thousand five 
hundred in other parts of the country, and 
that nearly all these children attend the 
elementary day-schools. Surely, therefore, 
Unitarians have the right to ask that their 
views may be heard when the question of 
religious training in the day schools comes 
up for decision. As far as I am aware, 
Unitarians were perfectly satisfied with such 
religious teaching as was given by the Lon- 
don School Board and the Boards of other 
large centres. The children were well- 
grounded in fundamental religious truths 
and obtained a good knowledge of the Bible: 
They thus acquired in the day-school a 
grounding in religion upon which Sunday- 
school and other teachers could base the 
definite theological instruction of their par- 
ticular denomination. Personally, I very 
much hope that fundamental religious 
teaching will be retained in our elementary 
day-schools, and that such instruction 
will be imparted to the children as a whole, 
and not in groups determined by their 
parents’ particular denomination.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. Asquirx Woopine, 

Hon: Sec., London (Unitarian) 
Sunday-School Society, 

21, Douglas Road, Canonbury, N. 

The Editor of the Spectator adds a note of 
satisfaction, that his correspondent “‘ is 
opposed tothe secularisation of the schools.” 
We cannot think, however, that the ma- 
jority of Unitarians would agree with Mr. 
Wooding in being “‘ perfectly satisfied ’ 
with the religious teaching that was given 
in London and other Board Schools. 
Certainly it was not, as a rule, such teaching 
as we ourselves would wish to give to our 
own children. 

In the spring of last year the clergy of 
the Church of England at home, in the 


ues and 
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abroad, numbering some 

2,000, were invited to sign a Declaration 
on Biblical Criticism. The results have 
been gathered into a book, which is to be 
published immediately by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black under the title ‘‘ A Declaration on 
Bible Criticism. By 1,725 Clergy of the 
Anglican Communion.’’ Edited by Hubert 
Handley, M.A. The book will contain, 
among other things, a copy of the 
Declaration and the letter of invitation 
to sign which accompanied it, a list of the 
inviting clergy, a public explanatory 
letter from the Dean of Winchester, and a 
list of the names and addresses of all the 
signatories. 

THE position of Europeans in China is 
again very critical, and it seems quite im- 
possible to forecast what tragic events may 
occur there in the near future. But ob- 
viously the strong feeling against the white 
man does not die away. It always smoul- 
ders, and from time to time breaks out in 
actions of violence and cruelty. And there 
is nothing to surprise us in this when we 
hear from independent travellers of the way 
in which the European daily treats the 
Chinaman in the treaty ports and the places 
where the different races mingle. The 
missionaries have again borne the brunt 
of the disturbance. They seem to be 
regarded by the yellow man as representa- 
tive of the objectionable white races. Not 
all or always, for some of them do succeed 
in a measure in establishing human rela- 
tions which are not destroyed by thoughts 
of colour. In other cases, as again we 
learn from travellers in the country, they 
are regarded as upholders of a social and 
race antagonism rather than missionaries 
of a faith and life. 


THE missionaries generally are fearless 
men, constant at their post of duty, as are 
the civil servants who represent us in the 
lands far from our own civilisation. They 
accept the risks of their calling, and now 
they pay the penalty of their venture of 
religion in’a strange land. Our sympathy 
is evoked, and especially for the women 
and children who have died. Such events 
as these send a thrill of pride and emotion 
through Christendom. And the churches 
are quickened by the news of their peril to 
fresh enthusiasm for the mission work. 
The life of the religious communities at 
home is often prosaic enough, and they 
seem to need this consciousness of being 
in touch with a world crusade. 


Tur fresh evidence of the peril of the 
work lends more than common pathos to a 
recent meeting in London of the London 
Missionary Society. None of the agents 
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of this Society are among the recent 
victims, but this, like other societies, stands 
prepared for such losses in a cause which 
compels their faith, and the missionaries 
themselves take the risks without hesita- 
tion. The meeting, however, to which we 
refer, was not to deal with heroisms, but 
with bald questions of finance. For some 
years past the L.M.S. has overspent its 
income. A strong appeal for fresh funds 
to make up the deficit has not been entirely 
a failure. Butit has seemed to some of the 
members that the position of constant 
deficits and frequent appeals was not satis- 
factory, and a resolution was submitted 
to secure the bringing of expenditure within 
the limits of the income. This was met by 
an amendment from Mr. Wardlaw Thomp- 
son, foreign secretary of the Society, which 
said in effect, Do the work and trust for the 
money. That is the familiar policy of 
philanthropic societies, and the resolution 
is one of many indications of growing dis- 
satisfaction. In the result a compromise 
was arrived at, viz., ‘‘ That while in the 
judgment of the directors it is not possible 
to limit the expenditure strictly to any 
financial estimate of the probable income 
from ordinary sources, they are deeply 
impressed with the necessity for bringing 
income and expenditure more nearly into 
accord.’’ And it was agreed that in future 
a budget of estimated revenue and expen- 
diture should be drawn up, and that, if the 
income was to be exceeded, it should only 
be by deliberate decision. We believe 
this determination represents a new depar- 
ture in philanthropic work. It is a means 
of learning the true relation between the 
work that should be done and the means 
available for doing it. 


Yet another of the remaining beautiful 
districts of England is threatened by works 
of practical utility. The section of the 
Broads between the ruins of St. Benet’s 
Abbey and Wroxham Bridge, described by 
Mr. Robert J. Price, M.P., as ‘‘one of the 
most beautiful bits of the Broads,’? is 
wanted by the Yarmouth Waterworks 
Co., to increase their water supply, and 
they hope to obtain powers from Parlia- 
ment for their purpose. Mr. Price considers 
that this is by no means the only possible 
scheme for improving the water supply 
of Yarmouth. He says that it is not far 
down to the chalk in which is abundant 
water, and that artesian wells have shown 
that there is plenty of water obtainable 
without sacrificing one of the delights of 
England, and doing great damage to the 
farmers who depend upon the river Bure 
for irrigation of their fields. He hopes 
Parliamentary sanction may be withheld. 


WHILE one Waterworks undertaking is 
thus threatening the beauty of the country, 
another may be instrumental in obtaining 
a more beautiful development than hitherto 
of one of the dirtiest of towns: The Water 
Committee of the Sheffield Corporation 
proposes to lay out a new road along the 
Rivelin Valley and open up connection with 
the city by a tree-lined avenue. The 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph wisely comments 
on the scheme, and points out that the 
municipality ought to acquire as much 
land as possible near the new road, and 
before any building is permitted, should 
plan the whole of the new town that will 


- host. 


grow up, so as to retain the beauty of the 
valley, and on a systematic plan provide 
for the healthy housing and opportunity 
of pleasant and happy life for its residents. 
Such a scheme might receive intelligent 
and sympathetic consideration and ap- 
proval from the present Parliament. 
K 
Tue fiftieth anniversary of the death o 
Heinrich Heine has been celebrated by 
many memorial tributes. Writing in last 
week’s Atheneum, Mr. J. 8. Henderson 
shows that it was not Heine of whom 
Goethe spoke as a poet wanting in love, 
but his contemporary Platen. In Matthew 
Arnold’s lines on ‘‘ Heine’s Grave’’ we 
read :— 
** But was it thou ?—I think 

Surely it was! that bard 

Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 

Had every other gift but wanted love ; 

Love, without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss.’’ 
And it appears that in the 1836 edition of 
Eckermann the reported conversation with 
Goethe on this subject gives no name, but 
only refers to ‘‘ one of our most recent 
German poets.’’ This was erroneously 
supposed to be Heine, and hence the cur- 
rency of the saying as applied to him. But 
n later editions of Eckermann the name of 
Platen is inserted in the text, while even 
in the 1836 edition, if people had looked 
in the index they would have found it 
there: “‘v. Platen, Graf Aug... . Ibm 
fehle die Liebe, 234 .. .”’ 


THE ‘‘Free Age Press,’’ edited by V. 
Tchertkoff, is publishing two new articles by 
Leo Tolstoy, entitled, ‘‘ A Great Iniquity,”’ 
48 pages, with new portrait, price 4d. net ; 
and ‘*‘ The One Thing Needful,’’ 64 pages, 
with new portrait, price 4d. net, both of 
which have first appeared in The Times. 
Postage, 1d. each. 13, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


NationaAL OoNFERENCE.—Among the 
foreign visitors to the forthcoming meetings 
of the National Conference will be Prof. 
Jean Reville, of Paris, who will, it is 
expected, explain the result to the Liberal 
Protestant Churches in France of the 
recent law separating Church and State 
in that country. From the number of 


names already received it is evident that | 


there will be a large and representative 
gathering at Oxford. Intending visitors, 
who desire the Local Committee to secure 
rooms for them will do well to note that 


their names should be sent to the secretary | 


of the conference (Rev. Jas. Harwood, 
105, Palace-road, Tulse Hill Park, London, 
S.W.), not later than Thursday next, the 
15th inst. 


A voice of confidence has been known 
to rally a retreating army and to lead it 
back to victory; and this spirit-stirring 
tone belongs to the leaders of the Christian 
The minister, indeed, ought to see 
and feel, more painfully than other men, 
the extent and power of moral evil in 
individuals, in the church, and in the 
world. Let him weep over the ravages of 
sin. But let him feel, too, that the 
mightiest power of the universe is on the 
side of truth and virtue; and with sorrow 
and fear let him join an unfaltering trust 


THE REY. W. ROSLING. 


To a correspondent of the Cleckheaton 
Guardian, as reported in its issue of 
March 2, the Rev. W. Rosling, of Brad- 
ford, whose secession from the Congrega- 
tional Church we have already reported, 
spoke the other day as follows :— 

He said his change from Congrega- 
tionalism to Unitarianism implied no new 
discovery in truth, nor any change of 
views or attitude towards any Christian 
doctrine. 

What he had seen and taught with- 
in the realm of religious truth for 
twenty years had constantly grown upon 
him, and more firmly gripped his heart 
and mind; his vision had grown clearer, 
his convictions deeper; but there had 
come no fundamental, radical change. 
The truths he had lived by in the past he 
lived by now; the ambition to propagate 
those truths was his supreme ambition still. 
His convictions had been, and were 
still, with what is called Broad Churchism, 
but he was no denominationalist and 
never could be. 

He longed for the day when churches 
of all names would break clear away 
from every dead or burdensome dogma 
and creed - fetter, and become simply 
Christian, and exist for the sole purpose 
of making the love of Christ, and the life 
of simple gcodness and helpfulness which 
he lived, real and vital again—when 
churches should hold no creed narrower 
than the Lord’s Prayer, and should main- 
tain that love, which is the ruling principle 
of the Universe, must become the ruling 
principle of the churches and of society. 
In his early days his teachers were Beecher, 
Bushnell, Baldwin Brown, Robertson of 
Brighton, Maurice, Channing, and Kings- 
ley. He could never forget the day when 
he read for the first time Theodore Parker’s 
‘‘Matters of Religion.’? When he had 
finished the book he went out to walkamong 
the hills, and think of the revelation 
that the book had brought to him. The 
world looked different, and God seemed 
strangely near and wondrously real, After 
twenty-eight years the impressions of that 
day were vital in his life. Along the new 
way that opened before him he had been 
led by Martineau, Freeman Clarke, Hedge, 
Momerie, and kindred spirits, and by the 
helpful friendship of David Macrae, John 
Hunter, and Rhondda Williams. 

He loved all people, irrespective of creed, 
and wished well to every good work. He 
left Congregationalism, which had associa- 
tions very precious to him, and multitudes 
of people he tenderly loved, because it 
had no doors wide enough for him, and 
he entered Unitarianism because he 
was in hearty agreement with its spirit 
and aims, and beeause assent to no creed 
is asked or expected of its ministers or its 
people. 

For the sake of being free to speak 
the message which he believed God 


put into his heart and mind, in common . 


with all faithful souls, he was willing to 
forego all dear associations and friendships 
that stood between himself and the free- 
dom he felt to be essential to honesty and 
progress. In Congregationalism, he believes 
there are churches abreast of the age, and 
alive to its demands,'and ;whose pulpits are 
as free as any to be found anywhere; but 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Marcu 6, 1806—June 29, 1861. 


The woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 

A pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole ; 

She thinketh of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more than of her flax; and yet the 
ree 

Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 

With quick adjustment, provident control, 

The lines—too subtly twisted to unroll— 

Out to a perfect thread. I hence appeal 

To the dear Christian Church—that we 
may do 

Our Father’s business in these temples 
mirk, 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent and 
strong ; 

While thus, apart from toil, our souls pur- 
sue 

Some high calm spheric tune, and prove 
our work 

The better for the sweetness of our song. 


What are we set on earth for ? Say, to toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And Death’s mild curfew shall from work 
assoil. 

God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and 
hand, 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave 
cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to 
all. 

The least flower with a‘ brimming cup may 
stand, 

And share its dew-drop with another near. 


From ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.’’ 


‘There’s nothing great 

Nor small,’ has said a poet of our day, 

(Whose voice will ring beyond the curfew 
of eve 

And not to be thrown out by the matin’s 
bell) 

And truly, I reiterate, . 
small ! 

No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee, 

But finds some coupling with the spinning 
stars ; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim : 

And,—glancing on my own thin, veinéd 
wrist,— 

In such a little tremor of the blood 

The whole strong clamour of a vehement 
soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. 
med with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God: 

But only he who sees, takes off his shoes ; 

The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries, 

And daub their natural faces unaware 

More and more, from the first similitude. 

* * * * * 


Art’s the witness of what Is 
Behind this show. If this world’s show 
-. were all, 
Then imitation would be all in Art ; 
There Jove’s hand gripes us!—For we 
stand here, we, 
If genuine artists, witnessing for God’s 


. nothing’s 


Earth’s cram- 
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Complete, consummate, undivided work: | 

—That not a natural flower can grow on 
earth, 

Without a flower upon the spiritual side, 

Substantial archetypal, all a-glow 

With blossoming causes,—not so far away, 

That we, whose spirit-sense is somewhat 
cleared, 

May not catch something of the bloom and 
breath,— 

Too vaguely apprehended, though indeed 

Still apprehended, consciously or not, 

And still transferred to picture, music, 
verse, 

For thrilling audient and beholding souls 

By signs and touches which are known to 
souls,— ° 

How known, they know not,—why, they 
cannot find, 

So straight call out on genius, say, 
man 

Produced this,’—when much rather they 
should say, 

‘’Tis insight, and he saw 


roe 


this.’ 


IT count that Heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue. Let us work, indeed,— 
But, no more, work as Adam .. . nor as 
Leigh 
Erewhile, as if the only man on earth, 
Responsible for all the thistles blown 
And tigers couchant,—struggling in amaze 
Against disease and winter,—snarling on 
For ever, that the world’s not paradise. 
Oh cousin, let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 


‘We must be here to work; 
And men who work, can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and, so, work humanly, 
And raise-men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did, first.’ 
* But stand upon the earth,’ 
I said, ‘to raise them,—(this is human 
too ; 
There’s nothing high which has not first 
been low ; 
My humbleness, said One, has made me 
great !) 
As God did, last.’ 
* And work all silently, 
And simply,’ he returned, ‘as God does 
all; 
Distort our nature never, for our work, 
Nor count our right hands stronger for 
being hoofs. 
The man most man, with tenderest human 
hands, 
Works best for men,—as God in Nazareth.’ 
ox * * * * 


Subsists no law of life outside of life ; 

No perfect manners, without Christian 
souls : 

The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, 

Unless he had taken the life, too, with the 
law.’ 


I echoed thoughtfully—‘ The man, most 
man, ; 

Works best for men: and, if most man 
indeed, 

He gets his manhood plainest from his soul : 

While, obviously, this stringent soul itself 

Obeys our old rules of development ; 

The Spirit ever witnessing in ours, 

And Love, the soul of soul, within the soul, 


Evolving it sublimely. First, God’s love.’ 


‘ And next,’ he smiled, ‘ the love of wedded 
souls, 

Which still presents that mystery’s coun-. 
terpart. 


Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our work, 

And both, commended, for the sake of 
each, i 

By all true workers and true lovers born. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 

Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 

Of obvious ”*death, where I, who thought 
to sink, iqi/t¢ 4 2 

Was caught up into love, and taught the 
whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of dole 

God gave for baptism, I am fain to drink, 

And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with thee 
anear. 

The names of country, heaven, are changed 
away 

For where thou art or shalt be, there or here; 

And this ,.. this lute and song... 
loved yesterday, dia 

(The singing angels know) are only dear 

Because thy name moves right in what 
they say. 


I thank all who have loved me in their 
hearts, 

With thanks and love for mine. 
thanks to all 

Who paused a little near the prison-wall 

To hear my music in its louder parts 

Ere they went onward, each one to the 
mart’s 

Or temple’s occupation, beyond call. 

But thou, who, in my voice’s sink and fall 

When the sob took it, thy divinest Art’s 

Own instrument didst drop down at thy 
foot 

To hearken what I said between my tears, 

Instruct me how to thank thee! Oh, to 
shoot , 

My soul’s full meaning into future years, 

That they should lend it utterance, and 
salute 

Love that endures, from Life that disap- 
pears ! 


Deep 


How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints,—I love thee with 
the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life !—and, if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death, 
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TOWARDS THE HEIGHTS.* 


‘* TowarDs THE Hercuts ”’ is the new title 
of an old book. The first translated form 
with which we are acquainted is that 
which under the title of “ Youth” was 
published in New York so long ago as 
1893. In the present edition the transla- 
tion is the same, and though some slight 
attempt has been made, in the “‘ analysis ”’ 
prefixed to the book, to obliterate the fin 
de siecle marks of the original, the author’s 
pages remain as they were written, and 
refer to the ‘‘ closing century ’’ where we 
might have looked for a different phrasing. 
To the New York edition a preface was 
supplied addressed ‘‘ To the Youth of 
America ’’; similarly the present edition 
is prefaced with an address ‘* To the Young 
Men of Britain,’’ and noting its freshness, 
vigour, and directness, we can but regret 
that the whole work has not been revised 
and brought up-to-date for the new circle 
of readers which the publishers hope, and 
we hope, may be reached. 

One very welcome new thing enriches the 
present volume. It is the portrait of the 
author, presenting him as his friends de- 
light to remember him—a strong, kindly, 
shrewd, exuberant nature, capable of 
satirical incision and cordial scorn, yet 
most himself in winsome grace and genial 
sympathy. The ‘* Young Men of Britain ”’ 
who look with trust upon the face of this 
friend from across the Channel will not find 
their trust misplaced as they accompany 
him along the fruitful paths which he has 
marked out. They will, indeed, very soon 
discern that he is speaking first of all to a 
French audience; but as he now raises 
his voice for them to hear, they will find 
that his subject is as universal as human 
nature, and his method and allusions are 
none the less attractive for being unfamiliar. 

As there are many who have yet to make 
close acquaintance with the now celebrated 
preacher of ‘* The Simple Life,’’ we may 
usefully indicate in brief the scope of the 
work. It is divided into three parts, the 
first being but short and introductory. 
‘*'The Inheritance ’’ is here described, 
a heritage of gain and loss, and one render- 
ing necessary a cool head and a wise heart 
if “‘ the heirs’’ are to make the most of 
the life they are called to share. In the 
second part these ‘‘ heirs ’’ are described, 
as with a keenly observing eye the author 
glances over the different types of youthful 
temperament, and notes the problems that 
confront the beginner in the race of life. 
The third part is entitled, ‘‘ Towards the 
Sources and the Heights,’’ and here is 
supplied a generous stimulus to all that is 
worthiest in a young man’s character. 
The whole round of the youth’s experience 
is considered—work, enjoyment, love and 
friendship, patriotism, and religion. Pastor 
Wagner speaks out straight on the sins of 
the flesh, and calls with inspiring tones to 
the nobler elements in man’s nature. 
There must be many who, if they could but 
be brought to read these pages, would be 
guarded and guided in invaluable ways. 

‘* Have faith in your youth,’’ says the 
author in his special word to our young 


*«« Towards the Heights: an Appeal to Young 
Men" By Charles Wagner. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1906. 2s. net. In paper cover, 1s, net.) 


countrymen. ‘The bird must have faith 
in the spring-time, the labourer in the soil, 
and the young in their youth. 

‘* And what is having faith in your 
youth ? It is having faith in life, and to 
have faith in life is to have faith in the 
Master of life. . 

‘* Youth is as a garden, the Gardener 
whereofis God. The flowers and the young 
trees must have faith in their gardener, 
who, tender yet austere, sends the dew and 
uses the pruning knife—of Him Christ 
hath said, ‘ My Father is the Gardener.’ 

‘* Young men, have faith in your youth, 
that your joy may be as unclouded, pure 
and true as the smile of the flowers; that 
your words may be frank, and your heart 
like a clear spring. Grow upwards, like 
strong upright trees which no wind can 
bend. as 

‘* You are the scions of an ancient and 
glorious nation, heirs of a wonderful past. 
Have faith in your nation, and the stead- 
fast purpose of God made manifest through 
its agency, and in your part in helping 
humanity and making England a bene- 
factor of all nations.’’ 

It is characteristic of the gentle and 
mindful temper of the author that the last 
paragraph of his address speaks to him 
who, though young, is suffering and feeble. 
He too is ‘‘a branch of the great Tree 
whose roots reach into the Infinite Life.’’ 
There, for the strong and the weak, is the 
source of strength, and joy, and peace. 

W. G. Tarrant. 
a 


THE ANNOTATED “‘ IN MEMORIAM.”’ 


29 66 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam, anno- 
tated by the Author,’’ coming as a New 
Year’s gift, must have been eagerly 
welcomed into countless English homes, 
where for two generations the book has 
been wrought into the affections and the 
deeper life of our people. And, if there was 
some natural disappointment at the slight- 
ness of the notes, it would yet be recognised 
that this new edition* is thoroughly 
justified, and a gift for which one can be 
sincerely grateful. 

The book is issued in form exactly 
similar to the original editions, bound in 
the familiar green cloth of the later Tenny- 
son volumes, and then at the end one finds 
the fifty-one pages of new matter, in small 
type. There is more than the actual notes 
by the poet himself. These are edited by 
the present Lord Tennyson, who has‘added 
some further notes of his own, and nine 
notes by his mother, and as an introduction 
has reprinted nearly the whole of the chap- 
ter on ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ from the Memoir 
of his father. This is a most welcome ad- 
dition to the notes, for, though the memoir 
is now available in a one-volume popular 
six-shilling edition, it is very convenient 
having all the matter together with the 
poem, and this little book will still find its 
way to many whom the Memoir may not 
reach. Lovers of ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ may 
find plenty of help in their study of the 
poem, and notably, among recent books, 
in Professor Bradley’s Commentary (Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Tennyson himself frankly acknowledged 
that he did not like the task of furnishing 


notes to his poems, and he did not go very } 


far in the effort. His saying has been 


* Macmillan & Co. 5s. net, 


MAREeH 10, 1906. 


often quoted: ‘‘ Poetry is like shot-silk 
with many glancing colours,’’ and ‘‘ every 
reader must find his own interpretation 
according to his ability and according to 
his sympathy with the poet.’’ 

At the same time there are things which 
only the poet himself can say with authority 
about his work. He can put an end, once 
for all, to endless speculations about ob- 
scure passages, he can give helpful guidance 
in matters of place and time, and add 
touches of personal interest, which add a 
great deal to our feeling for his poems. 
One is grateful also for explanations of 
curious expressions, which might have 
remained an endless puzzle. Thus, in the 
last verse of CXVII. we are told that 
‘* every span of shade that steals ’’ is the 
sun-dial, and ‘‘ every kiss of toothed 
wheels ’’ is the clock; and under CXXL., 
which the editor notes was written at 
Shiplake, where his father and mother 
were married, the poet explains: ‘* sweet 
Hesper-Phosphor, double name. The even- 
ing star is also the morning star, death and 
sorrow brighten into death and hope.’’ 
On XCIV., iii., They haunt the silence of 
the breast, the poet’s note is ‘‘ This was 
what I felt.’” On LVIITI. he says : *‘ Ulysses 
was written soon after Arthur Hallam’s 
death, and gave my feelings about the need 
of going forward and braving the struggle 
of life perhaps more simply than anything 
in In Memoriam.’’ Lady Tennyson’s 
notes one may trust entirely as furnishing 
a true reflex of her husband’smind. Thus, 
on CIIL., telling of the poet’s dream on the 
night before they left Somersby, she in- 
terprets: ‘‘I have a dream which com- 
forts me on leaving the old home and 
brings me content. The departure sug- 
gests the departure of death, and my 
reunion with him. I have grown in 
spiritual grace as he has. The gorgeous 
sky at the end of the section typifies the 
glory of the hope in that which is to be.”’ 

Perhaps the most surprising of Tenny- 
son’s notes is on OXXXL., ‘‘ O living will.’’ 
Professor Bradley tells of it as first made 
distinctly in correction of Gatty’s inter- 
pretation, ‘‘the Deity,’’ and it is also 
referred to in the Memoir. ‘‘ That which 
we know as Free Will in man,’’ is Tenny- 
son’s note; but if that is his meaning for 
that which is to ‘‘ flow through our deeds 
and make them pure,’’ one must remember 
that other confession of his, ‘* our wills are 
ours, to make them Thine,’’ and also bear 
in mind the close union in these closing 
stanzas of his thought of the human and 
the divine. In an earlier passage, XCV., ix., 
there is a note which shows how the poet 
might even be in some doubt himself :— 
‘* 80 word by word, and line by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the past, 

And all at once it seem’d at last 

The living soul was flashed on mine,’’ 
Tennyson’s note is: ‘‘ The living soul. The 
Deity, maybe. The first reading, ‘his 
living soul,’ troubled me, as, perhaps 
giving a wrong impression.’’ The son 
adds : ‘‘ with reference to the later reading, 
my father would say: ‘of course, the 
greater Soul may include the less.’’’ In 
this connection we remember also CXXX. 
‘* Thy voice is on the rolling air.’’? ‘* Tho’ 
mix’d with God and Nature, thou, I seem 
to love thee more and more.”’ 

With one other quotation we must con- © 
clude this brief notice. It is by the editor, 
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introducing the notes on the last section 


of the poem. 

*“The following words¥ were uttered 
by my father in January, 1869, and bear 
upon this section :—‘ Yes, it is true that 
there are moments when the flesh is nothing 
to me, when I feel and know the flesh to 
be the vision, God and the Spiritual 
the only real and true. Depend upon it, 
the Spiritual zs the real: it belongs to one 
more than the hand and the foot. You 
may tell me that my hand and my foot 
are only imaginary symbols of my existence. 
I could believe you; but you never, 
never can convince me that the I is not 
an eternal Reality, and that the Spiritual 
is not the true and real part of me.’ These 
words he spoke with such passionate 
earnestness that a solemn silence fell on 
us as he left the room.”’ . 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Bread and Salt from the Word of God is 
a volume containing translations of sixteen 
sermons by Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, 
who has been well-known as a representa- 
tive of the conservative school of theology 
in Germany. The discourses have been 
delivered at various dates during the last 
forty years, chiefly to congregations of 
a more or less academic character. They 
contain many indications that the preacher 
is a devoted Lutheran, observantotf the times 
and seasons of the church’s year ; and their 
affinity with the typical ‘‘ church’’ ser- 
mon in this country is very striking. They 
are obviously the utterances of an earnest 
and deeply spiritual mind. As our know- 
ledge of Professor Zahn would lead us to 
expect, they show little sympathy with the 
distinctively modern developments of reli- 
gious thought. Their theology is of the 
kind that recognises ‘‘ our natural cor- 
ruption ’’ and the existence of a personal 
devil. But though the ‘‘ bread’’ here 
offered us has a somewhat unpalatable 
dogmatic crust, and the ‘‘salt’’ has 
lost a little of its savour through admixture 
with other things, there is much wholesome 
nourishment to be found in the volume. 
(T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

THE second volume of the fine Cambridge 
Edition of Beaumont & Fletcher, to be com- 
pleted in ten volumes, contains six of the 
plays, of which the first, ‘‘ The Elder 
Brother,’’ which is in prose, is given also 
in the appendix in the version from the 
First Quarto in verse. The third volume 
of the text, Mr. A. R. Waller says in the 
preface, will be ready immediately. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Tue March number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit contains a sermon by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove in memory of the late 
George Jacob Holyoake. He had, said the 
preacher, “‘ the passion for truth, freedom, 
service, and persuaded of the old maxim— 
designed as a scourge to drive lazy monks 
from their cells to the fields—Laborare 
est orare, labour is prayer, he gave his 
whole life to labour for the good of his 
fellow-men.’’ Having spoken of his Secu- 
larism, something very different from dog- 
matic Atheism, and the great services he 
rendered to the cause of co-operation, Mr. 
Hargrove added: ‘‘ He lived to be a very 
old man and to enjoy the rest and honour 
which should accompany age. Mr. Glad- 
stone—than whom none could more widely 


dissent from his religious views—offered 
him a pension‘ for public service’; he 
declined it on®the ground that ‘ having 
spent many years in teaching working men 
the lesson of self-help, he would not him- 
self be dependent on the State.’ Later, 
when disabled by infirmity, he accepted 
the unsolicited offering of friends and ad- 
mirers, many of them personally unknown 
to him, and wholly out of sympathy with 
his opinions. Dr. Parker, of the City 
Temple, Stopford Brooke, Francis New- 
man, were on the committee which under- 
took to raise the necessary funds. With 
such names as these on his behalf we need 
not fear lest we be untrue to our faith if 
we join in praise of the man and of the work 
he accomplished, and in thankfulness to 
God that in every nation and church and 
class are found such men acceptable to Him 
whatever others may say of them.’’ 

Siaty Years of an Agitator’s Infe, George 
Jacob Holyoake’s deeply interesting auto- 
biography, is just issued in a one volume 
popular edition, with portrait. (Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


SOME MORE PICTURES, 


FRIENDS who may be going into New 
Bond-street next week to see the Exhi- 
bition at the Modern Gallery (No. 61), 
of which we wrote last week, of the Mar- 
tineaus’ Aviemore pictures and_ other 
water-colours, should take the opportunity 
of looking in at Walker’s Gallery also, 
118, New Bond-street, where, from noon on 
Monday Miss Minna Tayler will be showing 
her collection of pastels and a few water- 
colours. This is a smaller collection, of 
about forty pictures, well worth a visit. 
Both exhibitions close on Saturday, 
March 17. 

There is great power for effects in pastel, 
both in portraiture and in landscape, and 
of both Miss Tayler has some fine examples. 
What will be of special interest to many of 
our readers is the series of sketches made 
in Switzerland last summer after the Inter- 
national Meetings at Geneva. She was 
of the party which stayed in the following 
week at Les Praz in the Chamonix valley, 
and afterwards in the Riffelalp above 
Zermatt, and she saw and preserved the 
vision of things which many of the party 
did not see, but may now go and enjoy 
and realise in the quietness of this exhi- 
bition. There they may see the early 
dawn upon Mont Blanc at 4.30 a.m., and 
other pictures of the increasing light upon 
the great slopes of snow, and then one of 
the evening light on thesame day of which 
one sees the sunrise ; and there are several 
pictures showing the wonderful effect of 
the dawn upon the Matterhorn, as seen 
from the Riffelalp, as the shadow sinks 
before the rising sun upon that marvellous 
mass of rock. Monte Rosa, as seen from 
the Gorner Grat, is also there. And there 
are two pictures which recall the earlier 
meeting of the International at Amster- 
dam, one of Zaandam, the other of a 
fisherman’s cottage at Volendam. 

Then one returns to England, and finds 
beauty close at home, in a patch of common. 
flowers, even in the back garden of a 
London house, with the bare trees and 
gooseberry bushes under snow. And look 
at that long path through the corn-field 
in Worcestershire, with the hill beyond ; 


and among the water colours, at the quiet 
woodland scene, with a bit of pond, circled 
by the trees. 

There are, perhaps, some of our readers 
who do not know much about pastel work. 
We strongly advise them to go and see 
in this little exhibition what it can accom- 
plish. 


THE PROPHETIC LITERATURE. 

WitH a view to discovering how the 
Prophets addressed themselves to the 
problems of their times and what remained. 
in their literature as a permanent contribu- 
tion to our knowledge, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant opened his third lecture in Man- 
chester with an examination of the com- 
posite character of the books of the Old 
Testament. He showed how the books 
were made up and the various processes of 
editing which they had probably passed 
through. By means of some volumes of 
the Polychrome Bible he was able to 
make this quite clear to a popular audience, 
the various strata of deposit and subse- 
quent editing being especially clear in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. As a result of this 
analysis of recent critical results, Mr. 
Tarrant showed that we find ourselves in 
the presence of poetry, symbolism, rhap- 
sody, exhortation, speculation, and dreams. 
The mystic element was, however, sub- 
ordinated to philosophical interests and, 
more often, to questions of practical 
importance. The Prophets were often 
impracticable according to the current 
standards, while their opponents were the 
opportunists of their time who wished to 
do and be the best that was easily possible. 
The Prophets led the people from the 
thoughts of their day to the wider vista of 
the doings of the Eternal, and thus they 
were the true founders of Philosophy and 
of the ultimate Monotheism to which the 
Hebrews attained. The Prophets were 
often pessimistic; they did not preach 
peace when there was no peace. Coming 
direct from their communings with the 
Eternal they knew there was an invincible 
Righteousness in the universe; but the 
people were not holy but shallow, not 
possessed with the sense of the divine. All 
this so filled the Prophets with pessimism 
about their race, that they thought things 
were so bad everything must be destroyed 
before the world could be put right again. 
This idea of theirs had lingered in some 
minds down to our own time, but we were 
learning that expiation is slowly worked 
out and that the price of sin is ever being 
paid. Still the Prophets had a hope that 
the Eternal would for His own righteous- 
ness sake some day justify the order of the 
universe, and this was the basis of the 
Messianic hope. Originally a social hope, 
this becomes individual in Christianity 
so as to be all embracing, fitting all to be 
built into the holy temple that is to be. 
But early Christianity was carried off and 
away from the prophetic attitude in its 
simple faith in the Eternal into speculations 
about Christ’s nature. How different the 
world might have been if it had been given 
to early Christianity to have had men like 
Micah, Amos, and Jeremiah instead of 
those who became absorbed in discussions 
on the nature of Christ. But there was 
no idea of a great social reconstruction in 
the minds of the early Christians. At the 
most they hoped to get together a few 
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groups of believers who would be saved 
from the coming disaster. To this end 
they worked, and to this end Christianity 
had always worked more or less. But if 
Christians were ever going to set up the 
true Christianity, Mr. Tarrant said in 
conclusion, they must get back to the spirit 
of him who continued the great tradition 
of the older Prophets, the witnesses of the 
divine righteousnesss, and the exhorters 
to social reformation. 


A VISIT TO THE UNITARIANS 
OF HUNGARY. 


Tue Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary 


of the American Unitarian Association, 


after attending the International Meetings 


at Geneva, last August, with Mrs. St. 


John, paid a visit to our Unitarian brethren 
December 


in Hungary. In successive 
numbers of the Christian Register, he gave 
a record of this visit, reproducing his journal 
of those eventful days. The closing days 
of the visit were of special interest, and we 
take the liberty of giving Mr. St. John’s 
account of them here. 

It is at Kolozsvar that we take up the 
story. 

September 13, Wednesday.—After break- 
fast (which we could order for ourselves, 
as 1t never consisted of anything more than 
coffee, or chocolate, rolls and butter) we 
went into the square in front of the hotel to 
examine the great Catholic cathedral stand- 
ing in its centre—one of those which in the 
great days of Unitarianism in Hungary had 
belonged to the Unitarians. A little later 
Professors Boros and Csifé called for us, 
and took us first to see an industrial and 
historic museum contained in the house 
in which Hungary’s greatest early king, 
Matthias, was born. From there we went 
to the college to witness the ceremonies of 
the opening of the theological school. 
The stately hall in the college building was 
well filled with students of lower grades 
in addition to some forty theological stu- 
dents. The exercises opened with a prayer 
in Hungarian. Then the Bishop (presiding) 
made a brief address, which was followed 
by the opening address for the school 
year by Professor Boros, Dean of the 
theological faculty. After this the Bishop 
introduced me to the assembly, and Pro- 
fessor Boros translated to me what the 
bishop had said. Then I rose, and made a 
brief address, which was immediately 
put into Hungarian by Professor Boros. 
Both renderings of it were received with 
**Elyén!’? A reply on behalf of the 
students was made to me in English by a 
student who has studied in England, and 
is soon to go to Meadville to study. There 
was some very good chorus singing by the 
divinity students, who sang ‘‘ America ”’ 
for us at the end, though with Hungarian 
words. 

Professor Boros again lunched with us, 
and then we had another brief time for rest. 
At 4 p.m. Professor Boros met us at the 
door of the Unitarian church, and showed 
us over it. Thisis the largest of our Hun- 
garian churches, very simple in its lines, 
plain white within and without (as is the 
case with all these churches), and was 
built when our people were driven out of the 
cathedral. Just outside the church is the 
large stone on which Francis David stood 
to make the address that converted all 
Kolozsvar from Calvinism to Unitarianism; 
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At five o’clock we were formally ushered 
into the meeting of the Consistory of the 
Hungarian Church. The Consistory is an 
elected body of some thirty leading laymen 


who, presided over by the bishop, control 


the affairs of the denomination. Here, 
again, the bishop made me a formal address 
of welcome, which Professor Boros trans- 
lated for me. And I made a reply on 
behalf of American Unitarians which the 
professor put into Hungarian. All along 
I found that the knowledge that not a 
word you say is understood is very con- 
ducive to brevity. After this was over, 
we withdrew, leaving the Consistory to 
proceed with its business. There was the 
usual general hand-shaking. 

In the evening (nominally at eight, but 
actually later) we were tendered an elabor- 
ate banguet at the New York. About 
thirty-two persons attended it, and after a 
prolonged feast there were toasts and 
speeches. The first one was in the form of 
an address from the bishop to Mrs. St. John. 
He said that her turn had come to rank 
ahead of her husband, now that we sat 
around the white table. Her reply, trans- 
lated by Miss Fanz, a young lady who has 
studied in England, was greeted with a loud 
“*Elyén!’? Then I was called upon, 
Professor Boros acting as interpreter of 
my remarks. 

September 14, Thursday.—With Profes- 
sor Csif6 as companion, guide, and inter- 
preter, we started at 8 a.m. in a carriage 
with three horses abreast for a two days’ 
trip among the country churches. We 
passed through Kolozsvar at a rattling pace, 
and were soon in the open country on a 
very dusty road. The country was rather 
flat for the first half-day, and we met no 
special incident till we reached the town 
of Alsé-Fara: There we called at the door 
of the Unitarian minister, only to find that 
he was very ill. So we found a guide in 
the person of a young chemist, who took 
us into the simple but very ancient 
church. Here (as was the case at Pol- 
gardy) the front of the gallery was adorned 
with artificial funeral wreaths, hung there 
after the funerals of members of the church, 
and allowed to accumulate indefinitely. 

Then the chemist took us into two of the 
humble village houses. One had only two 
rooms, with a kitchen in a little shed 
outside. In the other a man was making 
little mugs out of clay. His wheel re- 
volved through his shoving with his bare 
foot a parallel wheel below. These mugs, 
when completed and baked, he sold for 
about two cents each. 

After this we went to call upon an Ameri- 
can lady living in this Hungarian village, 
who had been notified by telephone 
that we were coming. She married a young 
baron, who was Hungarian consul at 
Pittsburg, where she lived. He had died 
and she went to Hungary to live with his 
father, Baron de K. . 

We drove up to a high closed board 
gate in a narrow street,—a gate between 
what looked like very small white houses 
standing on the sidewalk. But, as the 
great gates swung open, we drove into a 
spacious court in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, and on our left found a most at- 
tractive country mansion. Great are the 
contrasts of life in Hungary. Here was an 
estate of hundreds of acres reaching back 
from the surprising entrance, and the 


house contained every comfort that wealth 
can provide in the country. We received 
a very hospitable welcome, not only from 
the Ameican lady, who was overjoyed to 
see fellow-countrymen, but also from the 
baron and his two daughters. These two 
ladies could speak a little English, but the 
Baron could not, and had to devote 
himself to Professor Csifé. 

After dinner we took a long walk through 
stately avenues of trees and over rustic 
bridges, all in the estate, and finally with 
difficulty tore ourselves away, in order 
to complete our day’s journey before dark. 
The afternoon drive was pleasanter than 
the morning. The weather of course grew 
cooler, and the country was more beautiful 
We were getting into the mountains, and 
had many a pretty stretch of wood along 
rushing brooks and under high hillsides. 
At last, shortly before dusk, we drove into 
Toroczko, a picturesque town in a narrow 
valley between two lofty peaks. Along 
the street groups of people.were gathered to 
greet us. A large company stood in the 
village square, and lifted their hats and 
shouted, ‘‘ Elyén!’’ As we passed to- 
ward the minister’s house, everybody 
fell in behind us; and, as we left the 
carriage to be greeted by Rev. Stephen 
Németh, the minister, we were at once 
surrounded by a large company of men, 
women, and children. The minister made 
a little address of welcome, which Professor 
Csifé translated, and then we shook hands 
with a few of the leading people, and passed 
into the minister’s comfortable house: 
Here the presbyters of the church gathered 
to meet us, about a dozen of them. Pre- 
sently we all went to the church to hold a 
little service, which was but their usual 
afternoon service delayed until we came. 
These Unitarian churches in Hungary hold 
services twice a day every day in the week. 
All the people filed in, and the minister 
entered the pulpit in his robe. There was 
singing by a male choir, and a prayer by the 
minister. Then all passed out to the street, 
where I made an address of greeting to 
the presbyters and the people, which 
Professor Csif6 made plain to them. Then 
we were shown the school connected 
with the church, and inspected the church 
itself. It is very large, being the only 
church in a village of 1,200 mhabitants, 
all Unitarians. Congregations average as 
much as 700 in winter. The church is 
surrounded by a high outer wall like a 
walled city, and indeed this wall was 
actually built in old times for the defence 
of the church and its people. 

After a stroll through the village we 
returned to the house for supper, in which 
we were joined by two or three officers 
of the church. Soon after supper—that is, 
about nine o’clock, as we were very 
tired—we withdrew from the company. 
But the day was not ended yet, for “pre- 
sently a brass band struck up playing in 
front of the house. It seemed, as we 
learned next day, that a great many of the 
people had been out in the fields at work 
when we arrived, and so had not been able 
to greet us. So they got together in a 
second large crowd, brought out the village 
band of fourteen men, and came to serenade 
us. They played three selections of a very 
novel character, and then withdrew. 

I omitted to say that before supper two 


young girls came in dressed up for,our 
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benefit in the native costume of the Szék- 
lars of that region. It was a very brilliant 
and extraordinary costume: Toroczko is 
famed for the costumes of its people. 
Both men and women have strange and 
brilliantly {coloured garments, many of 
which areworn only at church. The 
people are’ practically all farmers. Some 
few keep shops and carry on trades of 
course, but most are farmers. Many of 
the women, too, work in the fields with 
the men. In Hungary it is proved that 
Unitarianism can reach all grades of so- 
ciety and all sorts of people. 

September 15, Friday.—Up _ betimes, 
we took a walk to another part of the vil- 
lage, and calléd on a very old lady, whose 
simple house was full of old heirlooms. We 
had admired certain old jugs we saw in 
the better houses, and had asked the 
minister to try to find some for us; but 
he said it was impossible, money could 
not buy them. But this old lady, Widow 
Borbely Martoune, heard of our desire, and 
was so much interested that she actually 
gave us two of the precious mugs that 


_had come down from her great-grand- 


mother. She said she did it for ‘‘ love of 
Unitarianism.’” Next we called at the 
local judge’s house, and at another, where 
we were shown many of the interesting and 
costly articles of clothing peculiar to that 
town. 

Then, taking leave of pastor and town, 
we resumed our carriage. 
several girls ran up and gave us flowers. 
In the open square a large fountain gave 
opportunity for women to do their washing, 
and also for ducks, pigs, and water buffalo 
to wallow. Three of the latter were lux- 
uriating there as we started. After driving 
through fine scenery, we reached, at about 
eleven o’clock, a quiet little village strung 
along the road—all the houses thatched, 
and very queer and small, and a little old 
white church dominating all. It was the 
Unitarian village of Sinfalva: We stopped 
at the minister’s house, and were received 
by him, his wife, and daughter and father, 
and three or four chief men of the society. 
The pastor, Rev. Dornalos Letay, a man 
of sixty or more, took us into his quaint 
little home, and there, with the company 
standing, made us a speech of welcome. 
As translated by Professor Csifd, it was very 
poetic and pathetic. I made a speech in 
reply, and then we sat down to lunch: 

Driving on, we soon came to another 
Unitarian village. Here a delegation 
greeted us by the roadside as we entered the 
town (Stentmihaly-falva); The group 
consisted of about fifteen presbyters of the 
church, a soldier in uniform, and holding a 
flag, the pastor, and onlookers. We got out 
into the deep dust in the broiling sun, and 
listened to a speech of welcome from the 
pastor, Rev. Gabriel Adamosy. After 
my reply the pastor entered the carriage 
with us, and, followed by the rest, we 
proceeded to his house, fully half a mile 
through the village: Several girls threw 
bouquets into the carriage, and one old 
woman ran up with a large one. At the 
parsonage the minister’s young wife greeted 
us, and insisted upon our taking refresh- 
ments; Then we visited the church, an- 
other queer little structure, and moved on. 
We drove into the large town of Torda at 
about one o’clock, and were received (this 
time without a speech) by the minister and 


ended. Se 


As we started, 


his wife: There we dined in company with 
the principal of the Unitarian college and 
his wife. The minister was Rev. Denis 
Lorinozy, and the teacher, Mr; Denis 
Varga. The latter spoke English: After 
dinner we visited the old church and the 
college before resuming our drive. In the 
town hall we saw the fine painting of Francis 
David addressing the representatives of the 
civil government. We looked into the 
cathedral, which was formerly Unitarian. 

It grew cold as the sun sank, and we were 
glad when about eight, we reached Hotel 
New York again: We had supper, a last 
talk with the bishop, a little rest, and then 
went to a sleeper on the 11 p.m: train 
westward. Our Hungarian experience was 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
—~++-—___ 

In a very narrow dirty little street some 
little boys were playing cricket. They 
were very ragged and dirty, and wore 
wretched old boots. The street was wet 
and muddy, but what cared they? For 
they had their game and were as merry and 
as noisy as could be. A bit of an old box 
lid was their bat, a very battered turnip 
was their ball, and the wicket was one of 
their jackets doubled up. When a cart 
or cab came by they had to clear off the 
ground, and then set up their jacket- 
wicket again. The little boy who was 
bowling had run far up the street after the 
ball, and as he came back with it he sud- 
denly stopped before a puddle in the street. 
He cried out ‘‘ Oh! oh! look!’ and the 
other boys came running to see what he had 
found. His eyes travelled to and fro 
between the puddle and the glowing sun- 
set sky, where the planet Venus shone 
gloriously and was reflected in the puddle 
below. 

‘* What is it?’’ cried the other boys, 
as they gathered round him. 

‘* The evening star,’’ said he, pointing 
to the reflection in the puddle. 

‘*°Taint,’? said one. 

© Tis,’’ said he. 

“aint, I tell yer! Bill, you are a 
silly! Come ’long,’’ and with his bat he 
stirred up the mud in the puddle, and put 
out the reflection of the star. 

‘* Get ’long—you’ve put out my star,”’ 
said Bill, angrily, shoving his companion 
away. He looked rather sadly at the 
puddle, and then looked up at the real 
star. 

The boy with the bat ran back to the 
wicket, and cried, ‘‘ Look sharp, Bill, bowl 
us a ball!’’ And Bill came forward to 
bowl, and as he came near the pool a look 
of pleasure crossed his face as he saw his 
star again in the water. 

That is one little story, and here is 
another. 

Walter was only a little boy when he 
was sent to a large school. His mother 
had died not long before, and the heart of 
this youngest little boy was still very sore 
for want of her; and even amongst all 
his schoolfellows he sadly missed his father 
and his dear sisters and brothers. But 
he was a brave little lad, and he tried not 
to think about being home-sick, and to 
keep a brave heart. But often when he 
lay in bed in the big room with other boys, 
and they thought he was asleep, he lay 


quietly thinking of home, and of the dear 
mother in heaven, and often he cried till 
he fell asleep. One night a boy in the next 
bed found out that he was crying, and 
began to laugh rudely, and shouted out 
loud, ‘‘ That kid’s crying; oh, you baby! 
What’s up ?”’ 
the other boys. 
heart in a moment, and rubbed his eyes, 
and sat up; 
crying; I’m all right.’’ 
tinued to tease him till they were tired ; 


A loud laugh followed from 
Walter hardened his 


he called out, ‘‘ ?m not 
But they con- 


and though he felt angry and resentful he 
laid down again and said no more to them. 

Another night, when they thought him 
asleep, some of the boys were talking 
together, and Walter heard them planning 
to do something very naughty. He 
listened for a time, and grew more and more 
indignant that they could be so naughty ; 
and then he remembered that they thought 
him asleep, and that he ought not to de- 
ceive them. So he sat bolt upright in his 
bed, and called out, ‘‘ Halloa! IT’m not 
asleep.’’ Silence fell in the dormitory for 
a minute, and then some whispering began 3 
and then, just as Walter was dropping 
asleep, someone pulled him, and he found 
two of the boys beside his bed. 

‘*T say, young’un,’’ said one of them, 
** did you hear our jolly plan ? ”’ 

‘*T heard what you were planning,’’ 
said Walter. 

** Well, look here ; we want you to join 
and help us.’’ 

Walter jerked the boy’s hand off his 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Not I; I wouldn’t 
do it for worlds.’’ 

‘* And why not, in the name of wonder ?”’ 

‘* You know quite well,’’ said Walter. 

‘* What do you mean, youngster ? ”’ 

‘© You know it’s naughty, as well as I 
do.”’ 

‘* Naughty, indeed! What a prig you 
are to stick at a bit of fun! You young 
piety! And I suppose your piety will 
make you sneak and tell of us. Mind, 
it'll be the worse for you.’’ 

Walter did not deign to answer; he 
pushed the two boys away, and settled 
himself to go to sleep. 

After this Walter had to endure all sorts 
of persecution and bullying; but he kept 
steady, and bore it bravely; and by de- 
grees the better boys found out that he 
was a first-rate little follow, and he was 
happy in their companionship and friend- 
ship. 

The first story is a parable; and the 
second is an illustration of the first, and 
bids us see that we have it in our power 
(like the boy with the bat) so to stir up the 
pool of each other’s hearts by wicked 
thoughts and unkind words as to put out 
the reflection of the light from heaven 
which shines in them; and, if they have 
higher and better thoughts than we, so to 
ridicule and despise these better things that 
we ‘‘ put out his star ’’ in our companion’s 
heart. 

Let it never be so with you, dear children. 
As St. Paul says, ‘‘ Quench not the Spirit.”’ 

GERTRUDE MarTINEAU. 


Aut lasting human relationships are 
based upon reciprocity: One must never 
only receive, nor must one desire only to 
give; that always ends in dissatisfaction: 
—C, Hilty. 
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Se cage 
THOMAS HORNBLOWER GILL. 

On Sunday last, March 4, at the great 
age of eighty-seven, the summons came 
to the ardent spirit of Tuomas Horn- 
BLOWER GILL, to lay down the burdens of 
mortal infirmity, and to enter into that 
new liberty and the richer life of more 
perfect communion, to which he had 
looked forward with such intense desire 
and eager expectation. More than fifty 
years ago, in one of his well-known 
hymns, he sang :— 


““() Time! ne’er resteth thy swift wing ; 
Thy minutes make no stay: 

Yet what vast treasure do they bring, 
What treasure bear away ! 


Yes, Lord, our days may be divine: 
Our hours may golden be; 

The brightness of their light may shin 
Through all eternity. 


We mourn not Hours, the wings ye take, 
If your best dower be given: 

Fly on, bright Minutes, if ye make 
Our souls more meet for Heaven! 


Yes, parted Years, still sweetly breathe! 
Still blessedly appear! 
And glory and delight bequeath 
To the Eternal Year!” 
Now the sum of his earthly years is com- 
pleted, and he passes to the Unseen, 
bearing with him a rich harvest of the 
spiritual life, and to us leaving a very 
precious inheritance. We cannot mourn 
for him, but only rejoice; nor must we 
say his voice is silent now, for it has 
been for many years a living voice, and 
must remain, one of the richest of these 
latter days, for English-speaking people, 
in the great chorus of devout thanksgiving 
and aspiration in the Ohurch. Mr. Gini 
certainly holds a foremost place among 
the hymn-writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

A native of Birmingham, where he was 
born Feb. 10, 1819, Thomas HornBLOWER 
GiLL was nurtured in the earnest piety 
of the old English Presbyterians, who 
in the eighteenth century had become 
Unitarians. His family belonged to the 
congregation of the New Meeting, to 
which Dr. Prizstiey had ministered. He 


thus inherited the memories of suffering 
and determined faithfulness which be- 
longed to the period of the Birmingham 
riots, when the old meeting-house and 
PrigsTLEY’s house were destroyed; and 
he had other older memories in which 
he gloried to the end, for he was a 
Puritan of Puititans, with a passionate 
love of spiritual freedom. He was 
descended from Joun SPIcER, one of the 
martyrs of Mary’s reign, who was 
burnt with two others at Wilton, near 
Salisbury, in 1556, and on his mother’s 
side from RicHaRD SERGEANT, an ejected 
minister of 1662, a friend of RicwaRp 
Baxter. In early manhood, Mr. Gitt 
was repelled by the dry _ ratonalism 
prevalent at that time in Unitarian 
circ'es, and like his friend, Franxiin 
Howortu, of Bury, whose biographer 
he afterwards became, was drawn to a 
broad type of evangelical faith, and felt 
most at home in the fellowship of Con- 
gregational Churches. Grorce Dawson 
and Dr. Daz, of Birmingham, were 
among his warm friends in the transition 
period and in later life, but to the end his 
closest personal friends, after his brother 
(who survives him) and FRANKLIN 
HowortH, were Unitarians. To Dr. 
Martineau he was united by ties of ad- 
miration and friendship, which were a 
great delight, and the charming birthday 
verses which he repeatedly addressed to 
his venerated friend will be remembered. 
They had shared the same feeling with 
regard to the early forms of Unitarian 
thought and piety, and while Martineau, 
as a master of religious philosophy, 
found a different way of deliverance, and 
became to his Unitarian brethren the 
prophet of a deeper spiritual faith, they 
two were very near together in the 
sympathies and affections of their religious 
life. 


The old Universities were closed to Mr. 
GILL when he was a young man, by reason 
of his Nonconformity, and his life was to 
the end that of a retired student, a poet, 
and historian. In 1841 he published his 
first volume, a poem on ‘‘ The Fortunes of 
Faith; or Church and State,’’ and in 
1848 some ardent ‘‘ Songs of the Revolu- 
tion’? ; ten years later, ‘‘The Anni- 
versaries, Poems in Commemoration of 
Great Men and Great Kvents,’’ in 1866 
his prose work, ‘‘ The Papal Drama; an 
Historical Essay,’? and in 1883 the bio- 
graphy of his friend, ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Christ: Memorials of Franklin Howorth.’’ 
But it is asa writer of hymns that he will be 
chiefly remembered. The first he published 
were in GEORGE DAwson’s hymn-books of 
1846 and 1853, and then at the beginning 
of 1869 he published the first edition of his 
collected hymns, ‘‘ The Golden Chain of 
Praise.’’ A second enlarged edition, con- 
taining 250 hymns, appeared in 1894. 
Many of these hymns are very widely used, 
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the best known of all being, perhaps, 
‘*We come unto our fathers’ God.’’ 
From another we have already quoted, and 
a few others may be here recalled : 


“ Everlasting! Changing never!” 

“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place.”’ 

« Spirit of Truth! who makest bright!” 

“Our God! Our God! Thou shinest 
here.”’ 

“Lord! when TL all things would possess.” 

‘* Young souls, so strong the race to 


run.’’ 
“Break, new-born year, on glad eyes 
break!” 


« An early lover and an early writer of 
hymns,’’ Mr. Grit wrote in the preface to 
the first edition of his Golden Chain, “1 
have, in putting forth these divine songs, 
fulfilled the aspiration and accomplished 
the endeavour of a life. The exceeding 
delight of their production is, of course, 
an incommunicable joy. May they be 
made of some avail for the strength- 
ening and gladdening of other souls, 
through the grace of the Divine Quick- 
ener and Gladdener.’’ And in the 
preface to the final edition, he said :— 
“T have sought to combine the depth 
of the seventeenth century with the width 
of the nineteenth century, to blend the 
spirit of the ancestral Puritans with the 
loftiest aspirations of our own time,’’ and 
he concluded with the earnest hope and 
prayer that his hymns, ‘‘the outcome of 
the aspiration and inspiration of half a 
century,” might minister “to the mair- 
tenance and furtherance of that deep, 
broad, pure spiritual Christianity, the 
unfolding and upholding whereof are the 
loftiest business of the Teutonic race, 
the utterance whereof is a ‘glorious office 
of the English tongue.’’ 

We must net dwell further here upon 
the beauty and abiding worth of his hymns. 
They are well known; many of the best 
are in all our books, both in this country 
and in America. It is to us a happy 
memory that Mr. Git was to the last a 
loyal and warm-hearted friend of THE 
INQUIRER, as, indeed, he more than once 
publicly testified in our columns.. What 
he chiefly desired is now granted him. 
With reverent thankfulness we shall 
cherish his gifts to the Church Universal, 
and offer, with few words, this heartfelt 
tribute to his memory, 

Tue article on Thomas Hornblower Gill 
in Julian’s Dvctionary of Hymnology, 
written by Mr. Garrett Horder, contains a 
long list of his hymns in most general use, 
with interesting notes as to their origin, 
by the author. On the hymn, ‘“‘ We come 
unto our Father’s God” there is the 
following note :— 

“The birthday of this hymn, Nov. 22, 
1868, was almost the most delightful day 
of my life. Its production employed the 
whole day, and was a prolonged rapture. 


' Weekly of July 14, 1894 :— 


which forthwith took shape in the hymn ; 
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Sas Zee 
THE LAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Iw an article published under this heading 


; It was produced while the Golden 
Chain was being printed, just in time to 
be a link therein, and was the latest, as 
‘How, Lord, shall vows of ours be 
sweet?” was the earliest song included 
therein.’’ 

Here are the first and two concluding 


haa of thekemne may remember that I expressed my belief 


that in establishing administrative councils 
empowered to buy land for labour colonies, 

Their Rock is our Salvation : the late Government, when they carried 
The Eternal Arms, their dear abode, the Unemployed Workmen Act, had 

We make our habitation : taken the right initial steps, though the 
We bring Thee, Lord, the praise they | measure was altogether imadequate. I 

brought ; suggested that these mere temporary 

We seek Thee as Thy saints have sought labour colonies should be made training 
In every generation. grounds for such of the unemployed as 

; : : ; , seemed specially qualified to become 
Their joy unto their Lord we bring; farm workers and were desirous of doing 

Their song to us descendeth : so. It was suggested also, that there 
The Spirit who in them did sing should be established higher grade colonies 

To us His music lendeth. to which these trained men should be drafted 
His song in them, in us, is one; and permanently settled with, 'their fami- 
We raise it high, we send it on— lies; and that a market for their surplus 
food produce should be created by adding 
to the agricultural colony miscellaneous 
workers who would take the surplus food 
and, in return, would supply the agricul- 
turists with clothing, furniture, and so 
on. Thus, I contended, it would be pos- 
sible on the land to create at once 4 new 
supply and a new market, and to get over 
what is always found to be the crucial 

Of this hymn Mr. Gill also spoke to | difficulty of agricultural colonies—the 
a friend, who wrote of it in the British | difficulty of profitably disposing of surplus 
| food produce. 

“It was written in 1868, and I well Mr. Richard Robinson, in his friendly 
remember the occasion. One of my most | and appreciative comments published on 
precious heirlooms is a staff, bearing the | January 20, thought that I exaggerated 
date 1692, which belonged to a Puritan} the difficulty of disposing of surplus. 
ancestor. While handling the staff one} He contended that any well-organised 
Sunday I became filled with the thought | scheme of municipal or national land 
cultivation should include an organisation 
with a lively sense of fellowship with our of transport and distribution as a necessary 
fathers, in their aspization and en- part. of it. 
deavours, their sorrows and their joys.” It was not so much the difficulty of 


We come unto our fathers’ God: 


The song that never endeth ! 
Ye saints to come take up the strain— 
The same sweet theme endeavour ; 
Unbroken be the golden chain! 
Keep on the song for ever! 
Safe in the same dear dwelling-place, 
Rich with the same eternal grace, 
Bless the same boundless giver ! 


Later, to the same friend, he said :— finding a market that I wished to em- 

‘«T fully believe in those tides of song | phasise, but of finding a market so regu- 
which we cannot command, in seasons | larly and permanently profitable as to 
which come and go not at our bidding, permit of a home colony enterprise being 
wherein the soul, whilst in the fullest pos- safely built upon it. Establish a really 
session and happiest exercise of all its | efficient farm and agricultural colony, 
powers, is yet borne on by a power! and no doubt*it would be easy enough to 
beyond itself. I have known such | establish in connection with it a depdt 
seasons, and have vainly sought to | in the nearest populous centre for the sale 
prolong them. Hymns have flowed } of surplus produce. But what would be 
forth day after day and week after week | the advantage of incurring transit and 
with the unforced and gladsome co-| depot expenses? Why go running about 
operation of all my faculties. After a| the country with your produce if it is pos- 
while I have set myself to write hymns, sible to establish on the spot an industrial 
and have with effort accomplished the | colony which will take practically all that 
task. But the task was vot worth | can be produced, while this new colony 
accomplishing; the song had no life, no | will itself afford new work for unemployed 
glow, no power. I never shall forget people in supplying all the secondary needs 
the birthday of the hymn of which we|of the food-raisers? One great advan- 
have spoken, or that of the poem en- | tage of home-colonisation of the land 
titled ‘Mirrored Glory,’’ the last hymn would be that it would afford immediate 
in the new edition. Both days were work for the unemployed and relieve the 
steeped with inspiration. From morning community of all the burden of them, 
till night the rapture of production | Without necessarily interfering at all with 
glowed on. The year 1881 was a very the established order of things. I entirely 
happy year of my life, and in it I com- | agree with Mr. Robinson in anticipating 
posed an unusual number of hymns. On the time when public organisation and con- 
the other hand, after I lost a dearly trol shall be extended to all the necessaries 
loved brother in 1873, I wrote no hymns | Of life, just as it is now being applied to 
for seven years. the supply of gas and water and travelling 
facilities. But this land colonising would 
be one way of bringing it about, and one 
large measure of reform is enough at a 
time. If you pour large quantities of 
surplus produce into town depots you 


THE only heroism, fitted for the last ex- 
tremity of circumstance, is that of dis- 
interested duty.—Martineau. 


on January 13, readers of Tue INQUIRER | 


| 
What a different country this would be 
in ten years’ time if all the Christian churches 
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will certainly be tending to bring down 
prices, and thus you will be benefiting 
the whole community. But it is not an 
altogether unqualified benefit. Your cen- 
tral depot will be taking away the trade of 
small shopkeepers and costermongers and 
; house-to-house greengrocers who may not 
unreasonably complain that they are 

being ruined by trading enterprise sup- 

; ported by public capital As Mr. H. 
iShaen Solly, in his admirable article 
of February 3, warns us we should be care- 

ful not to benefit one class of those who 

are needing help by dragging dowr another 

class. And besides, although it is true 

that by bringing down prices you are 

benefiting the community, you are also 

at the same time bringing down the profits 

on which your colony depends, and that 

dwindling of profits will go steadily on 

just 1n proportion as your colonial enter- 

prise develops, and it is quite conceivable 

that in course of time you may have farm 

colonies competing against each other 

to their mutual ruin. 

The fact is that to set up farm colonies 

on a large scale, and to base them on a 

system of profit making in the open market, 

would be to proceed on the old false prin- 

ciple of competitive rivalry. The principle 

ion which [ am anxious to see this work 
| established is not competitive at all, but 
what I take to be the essentially Christian 

principle of co-operation for the general 

good ; and it is because I think I see that 

it is possible to solve all our social problems 

—employments and homes and feeding, 

transit, avd healthy physique—on this 

principle that I appeal to the Christian 

churches to throw in the whole weight of 

their influence and the whole strength of 

the best organised efforts they can make to 

get this better principle recognised and acted 

on in the interests not only of the poor and 

unemployed, but of the whole community. 


| 


would drop their unchristian rivalries 
and their argumentative bickerings and 
wranglings over matters about which we 
none of us know or can know much, and 
the best and ablest of men are bound to 
differ—if they would just agree to a great 
armistice, and join in one united effort to 
solve the problem of destitution and un- 
employment, not by cut-throat com- 
petition in any form, but by a great public 
scheme of harmonious and beneficent co- 
operation ! 

Mr. Robinson points out that I do not 
include the cultivation of timber in my 
recommendations. It is true that I said 
nothing about it, but I assume that what 
is sometimes called afforestation would 
constitute a part of any adequate scheme 
of an agricultural and industrial home 
colony, and it might be advantageously 
adopted as a means of permitting of that 
extensive acquisition of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of a colony which would prac- 
tically secure to the community all the 
benefits created by its§development. An 
agricultural and industrial colony should 
have its own woods that in the summer time 
would afford a delightful pleasure resort, 
and in the winter would give employment 
to a good many frozen-out farming and 
gardening hands, besides, of course, yielding 
firewood, and timber for building and for 
Afforestation 


workshops and factories. 
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on a scale adequate to the requirements of 
a considerable colony would be an Pa 
tant feature of such a scheme. 

One does not want, in dealing “with "a 
practical subject of this kind, to “indulge 
in anything like sentimental gush; else 
it would be easy to conjure up a fascinating 
picture of a new model community with 
its own shady woods and shining waters, 
its waving cornfields and green pastures, 
its cottage homes and well-stocked gardens 
and laden orchards, its model dairies and 
factories and workshops, its schools and 
libraries and reading rooms, its public halls 
and institutions and recreation grounds— 
absolutely afl of it the new creation of 
England’s surplus capital and her waste 
land, and her unemployed manhood. 

All Utopian, you say—merely visionary 
and impracticable. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is all sober feasibility. Look 
at it carefully, and say what single item 
in it would be beyond the power of a rea- 
sonable amount of capital expenditure 
and good organising ability to achieve. 
The real truth is, that entirely out of the 
wealth of well-tilled land we can conjure 
up a new Utopia such as I have depicted 
whenever we choose to do it and just as 
often as we find it necessary for the healing 
of all our social diseases that are humanly 
curable. Mr. Herbert, Mills, who has for 
years been intimately. ‘associated with an 
actual experiment of the kind, does not 
regard it as at all impracticable. He feels, 
as everybody else does, that it is a com- 
plicated problem we have,to solve, and 
that it is no simple measure that can do it. 
It is only in a colony that the necessarily 
complicated remedy can be attempted, 
he says, and he believes that colonies are 
efforts in the right direction. But Mr. 
Mills, in his article of February 10, indicates 
the conditions of success pretty much as I 
did in my last article. A large experiment 
is needed in his opinion; it must, of course, 
have the very best of management, and the 
importance of abundant capital is em- 
phasised by the experience of Mr. Mills 
himself, who would have commenced 
his bold and interesting scheme with 400 
acres of land, but failed to secure suf- 
ficient financial support, and had therefore 
to be content with 128 acres. Given all 
the necessary conditions—a good bold 
scale, good business management and 
unstinted capital, and this perfectly natural 
and most complete of all possible remedies 
for the sorrows and sufferings and all the 
social evils of unemployment could be taken 
in hand with absolute certainty of success, 
socially and financially. 

But Mr. Richard Simon, in his article of 
January 27, regards the alleged existence 
of a large body of deserving and capable 
people out of work, and, from no fault of 
their own, unable to get in again, as a fallacy 
and mere assumption. Most people, of 
course, believe it to be nothing of the kind. 
It is a fact demonstrated by all sorts of 
evidence, that not only in hard times but 
at all times, even when things are at their 
best, we have in our midst a very large 
aggregate of such people. And it is not 
merely a question of unemployment either. 
There are always the unemployed and 
the insufficiently employed, but there are 
also the over-employed, the sweated and 
the cruelly under-paid. It is not even 
a question of the ‘* working classes ’’ only. 
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The wretched struggle for a bare living in 


homes accounted above the class of the 
‘* unemployed ’’ is one of the most pathetic 
aspects of our social problem. What we 


require is, in some measure at least, to get 


back to first principles and to make a fresh 


start. 
proportion of the workless are idle and 


vicious, and do not really want work. With 


this section of them I have not proposed 
directly to deal. 
started with ‘‘ 2,000 family men of good 
physique and respectable character.’’ Mr. 


Simon apparently does not believe that 
there are such men in any considerable 


numbers, and if there are, he thinks it a 
fallacy to assume that any material and 
permanent improvement could be effected 
by moving this ‘‘ supposed surplus ’’ to 
the land. 


part that they would stay there. 

Well, if, when the community has done 
its best for them—when it has given them 
good, homes and assured work and abundant 
living and all sorts of social opportunities 
and advantages, all secured to them on the 
simple conditions that they work and 
conduct themselves like honest men and 
respectable citizens—if then they refuse 
to work, and come back to cadging and 
processioning in towns, we shall at least 
be under no mistake about their characters 
or their deserts, and we shall know better 
how to deal with them. With the ut- 
most confidence and a perfectly clear 
conscience we may then resolve that we 
will stand no nonsense. Mr. Robinson 
makes a strong point when he urges that 
‘* we cannot deal trenchantly and satis- 
factorily with the shirker and the beggar 
until we have placed it beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that a man can earn a 
living for himself and those dependent on 
him if he will.’’ A great agricultural 
and industrial colony giving scope for all 
sorts of working power would afford the 
means of subjecting every man professing 
to want employment to an infallible test, 


and so all-important is it to have such a 


test that it would be well worth the nation’s 


while to set up at least one such colony if 
only as an unfailing means of distinguishing 
between the genuine unemployed and the 
It is, of course, not to 


mere idle loafer. 
be disputed that ‘‘ the unemployed ’’ 


include a lamentable proportion of the 
most hopelessly demoralised of human 
waits and wastrels, the most difficult and 
troublesome people it is possible to have to 


do with. But one of the strongest argu- 


ments for a thorough reform in the social 
and industrial conditions of the poorer of 


our people is that existing conditions tend 
to breed such people as inevitably as filthy 
personal conditions tend to breed parasites. 
They are the vermin of the social body, 
and if we want to be rid of them we must 
somehow get rid of the conditions which 
produce them. It is of no use merely 
scratching and rubbing our backs. We 
must, as a community, become clean and 
wholesome in our lives and our surround- 
ings. We want moral soap and water 
for our masses, and we must rout out all 
the foul nooks and corners in which 
children have, some of them, the mis- 
fortune not to be killed outright by an 
atmosphere of moral pestilence in which 
habits of vice and idleness and self- 


I am very well aware that a large 


The suggestion I made 


If they were thus removed, it 
is a mere gratuitous assumption on my 
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indulgence develop as naturally as mildew 
grows on damp walls. 

A ready and infallible test of the genuine- 
ness of a man’s demand forfwork is the 
very “first “thing required in any process of 
reform. At the same time let us not 
fall into the grievous mistake of assuming 
that all the ‘‘ unemployed’? may be 
sharply divided into two classes. The 
unemployed for the most part are very 
much like the rest of us—neither alto- 
gether good norentirely bad. Loafing and 
tramping after a certain time no doubt 
become in a good many men practically 
ineradicable, but we ought never to assume 
that any man’s case is hopeless till we have 
given him a fair chance of reform and have 
done the best that a civilised society can 
do to give him a real motive. A casual 
job of stone-breaking or a spell of hard 
labour on some desolate expanse of un- 
reclaimed land for mere food *and shelter 
cannot be said to afford such?motive to a 
man who has, perhaps, been embittered 
by misfortune and demoralised by long 
inability to get fairly remunerative work. 
But put such a man down upon a new 
model colony, give him a man’s place 
in it and a man’s share in its success and 
development, open to him a prospect of 
permanently comfortable and prosperous 
and progressive life, not only for himself, 
but for all who may be dependent on him, 
and you give the man altogether a new start. 
You put a new mainspring of hope and 
interest in him. A*man must be foregone 
indeed on his way _ ‘to the devil if ,he does 
not respond in some degree to the ‘appeal 
that the new order of;things would be cal- 
culated to make to all that was best within 
him. To many a poor*mortal such a 
colony would be a new world and a new 
life. It would be a rescue from perdition, 
a revival and a conversion in a very real 
sense, and thousands of unfortunate people, 
steeped in poverty and buried alive in 
our slums,would thank God for the churches 
if they would only take the lead in a great 
movement towards the realisation of 
such an ideal. I repeat, that the true 
remedy for unemployment is in principle 
extremely simple, and in practice would 
be perfectly safe and effective if we would 
only adoptit with faith and resolution. We 
want faith in the productive possibilities 
of God’s broad acres and in the wonder- 
working power of human _ brotherhood, 
and when from one end of the Jand to the 
other the Christian pulpits are preaching 
this new gospel of old principles, the 
churches will enter on a new phase of their 
existence. 

I have received, among other com- 
munications, a letter from a much- 
respected clergyman of the West-End, in 
which he says some very kind things about 
the article which opened this discussion, 
and in which he expresses a desire to jom 
others in taking some definite action— 
not by way of starting a colony, but in 
disseminating practical ideas on the subject 
as widely and influentially as possible. 
If there are among the readers of Tux 
InQqurrRER any who are similarly moved, 
I shall be glad if they will communicate 
with me. Grorce F. Miu. 

32, Barrington-road, Brixton, S.W. 


To know a truth well, one must have 
fought it out.—Novalis. 


MARCH 10, 1900. 
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AMERIOAN NOTES. 

THE item of news that I take most plea- 
sure in communicating to your readers 
is one sure to be of interest to religious 
liberals the world over. Mr. John C. 
Haynes, a prominent and wealthy citizen 
of Boston, in former days a parishioner of 
Theodore Parker ‘and always a staunch 
supporter of the Memorial Church in this 
city which perpetuates his name, has 
authorised the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to prepare and issue, at his expense, 
a new and complete edition of Theodore 
Parker’s writings. A publication com- 
mittee has been appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Parker’s 
literary executor, from whose collection 
of thousands of unprinted MSS. of Mr. 
Parker it is hoped to glean new and valu- 
able material; Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Edwin D. Mead, Revs. 8. A. Eliot, Paul 
~ R. Frothingham, Chas. W. Wendte, and 
T. Haynes Holmes, the last-named a 
grandson of the generous donor and a 
gifted young minister of our church. The 
editor is yet tobechosen. The edition will 
consist of some sixteen or more volumes, 
and follow in general the lines of that 
issued by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. As 
is generally known, the last-named edition, 
_ like the American one, is out of print, 
even the plates are no longer in existence. 
The promise, therefore, of a new, handsome, 
and enlarged set of Theodore Parker’s 
works, with perhaps additional biographical 
material, will be welcomed by the admirers 
of the great American teacher and reformer 
the world over. 

A new edition of the two volumes of 
addresses, lectures, and sermons by the 
late Rev. Thomas Starr King, will also be 
published by the American Unitarian 
Association at an early day. They are 
among the classics of the American liberal 
pulpit, and richly deserve to be treasured 
by our fellowship. 

Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D., the eminent 
Unitarian divine, has been compelled 
through stress of ill-health, to surrender 
his pulpit m New York to his senior col- 
league, the Rev. Robert Collyer, while he 
seeks greatly needed recuperation in 
Southern California for a few months. 
While his absence for even this short space 
of time from his important post is a dis- 
tinct loss to our cause, we are gratified to 
hear that Dr. Savage’s ailment is not or- 
ganic, buta temporary nervous prostration, 
curable by rest and sunshine. It is a 
blessing to all concerned that Mr. Collyer, 
despite his four-score years, is able to resume 
his active duties in pulpit and pastoral 
work. Dr. Savage’s son is minister of a 
flourishing society in Redlands, Southern 
California, whither the father has turned 
his footsteps. A member of Dr. Savage’s 
New York Church has just given $200,000 
towards the erection of a new and com- 
modious children’s hospital, to replace an 
inadequate one now chiefly conducted by 
the ladies of this church. 

Rev. 8. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has also 
gone westward to California on a tour of 
missionary work and inspection. One pur- 
pose of his visit is to dedicate a hand- 
some edifice at Berkeley, California, the 
site of the California State University, 
with its 3,000 students, which a member 


of the Unitarian Church in the adjoining ’ 


[aad 


town of Oakland, has recently given as a | NEWCHURCH CENTENARY BAZAAR. 


home for the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Divinity School. The latter is as yet a 
modest undertaking, with four students 
and half a dozen listeners. It is closely 
affiiated with the University, all of whose 
courses are opened to it without cost, and 
with the Congregational Theological Semi- 
nary of Berkeley, which has shown a very 
hospitable spirit. The dean, Rev. HE. 
M. Wilbur, is not unknown in England, 
and has proven an. admirable selection 
for the initiation of this work, which, it 
is understood, certain men of wealth in 
San Francisco and Oaklands are prepared 
to endow with the necessary funds. 

Rey. John Cuckson is making arrange- 
ments for an imposing observance, next 
August, of the 300th anniversary at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., of the founding of the Pil- 
grim Church in 1606, at Scrooby, England. 
Transplanted to Holland, and thence to 
the shores of the New World (in1620), this 
church became the mother of a mighty 
host of Christian congregations, and, in the 
gradual evolution of religious thought in 
New England, became itself Unitarian in 
doctrine and fellowship. 

The preparations for the next Congress, 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal religious thinkers and 
workers, to be held in Boston in the week 
beginning September 22, 1907, are already 
begun. The local executive committee 
consists of Rev. 8. A. Eliot, D.D., chair- 
man; Rev. Chas. W. Wendte, secretary ; 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., Rev. Dr. Bisbee (representing the 
Universalist body), Mr. Edwin D. Mead (pre- 
sident of the Free Religious Association) 
and Mr. Geo. Wigglesworth, treasurer. It 
is hoped that Rev. Geo. E. Gordon, D.D. 
the distinguished Congregational (Trini- 
tarian) pastor of Boston, may accept an 
invitation tendered him to become a 
member of this committee. The list of 
honorary vice-presidents of the Congress 
will be impressive, including two Unitarian 
members of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 
United States Senators and Congressmen, 
Supreme Court judges, Governors of States, 
presidents of colleges, authors, lawyers 
and professional men, merchants, &c. 
No pains or expense will be spared to make 
this a notable gathering, uniting all the 
liberal religious elements of the United 
States and Europe. The recreative side 
of the meeting will not be overlooked, 
and excurisons to other American places of 
interest will be facilitated. The local 
committee is delighted to learn of the en- 
couraging prospect of a large delegation 
from Great Britain at this Congress, and 
claiming its hospitalities. 

Rev. Dr. 8. M. Crothers, who visits Eng- 
land in April for a few months’ stay, will 
bear our greetings and invitations. Pro- 
fessors Christy and Gilman, of the Meadville 
Theological School, will soon be in England 
also, it being their purpose to spend their 
Sabbatical year abroad. We, for our part, 
shall be very much pleased to welcome 
the Rev. Joseph Wood and others from 
England. So let interchanges of thought 
and goodwill, expressed by personal visits 
and communications, increase among us, 
and international peace and amity and 
united endeavours for the enlightenment 
and religious emancipation of the world 
be their happy fruit.—Caas. W. WENDTE. 


THE centenary of Bethlehem Church, 
Newchurch-in-Rossendale, to which we 
briefly alluded last week, has been 
marked by a splendidly successful effort 
on the part of the congregation to 
strengthen their position. 

The church had its origin in the ejection 
of the Rev. Joseph Cooke, on account of 
heresy, from the Wesleyan Methodist body. 
Mr. Cooke, who had been stationed at 
Rochdale, and after his ejection became 
the minister of an independent congrega- 
tion there, had made his influence deeply 
felt at Newchurch, and this led to a 
secession there also, under the leadership 
of John Ashworth; he and Cooke making 
a monthly exchange, until the lamented 
illness and early death of the latter in 
1811 deprived the new congregitions of 
his leadership. How they fared and were 
brought very soon into fellowship with 
neighbouring Unitarian congregations is 
told in an interesting historical sketch 
published by the Rev. J. J. Shaw, M.A., 
the present minister, in connection with 
the centenary. The history of the con- 
gregation is traced down to the present 
time. 

The object of the Centenary Bazaar, 
now brought 'to so successful an issue, is 
described in the following statement :— 
**To raise £1,000 in order to worthily 
celebrate the 100th year of the Church’s 
existence, and thus commemorate in a 
practical way the many labours in con- 
nection with Bethlehem Church, begun by 
Joseph Cooke, splendidly carried on 
for forty years by John Ashworth and 
his friends, and afterwards by their suc- 
cessors, who continued to manifest the 
spirit of zeal and devotion. Specifically 
the objects of the bazaar are :—(1) To 
thoroughly renovate the church and make 
good any external defects; (2) to build a 
new church vestry ; (3) to liquidate th> 
debt of £500 incurred by recent purchase 
of house property adjacent to school; (4) 
in any other practical way, yet to be 
decided by the congregation and officials, 
to equip ourselves for what we trust will 
be a future of increased usefulness.”’ 

On February 27 the Bazaar was opened 
by Mr. G. H. Leigh, of Monton, and in 
the unavoidable absence of the Rev. J. 
J. Wright (an old scholar) Mr. R. D. 
Darbishire kindly consented to take the 
chair. The Rev. Jenkyn Thomas opened 
with prayer. As Mr. Darbishire read that 
grand hymn, “ Before Jehovah’s awful 
throne,’ it became evident that the 
crowded audience was feeling already 
something of that power and inspiration 
which marked the entire proceedings. 
Mr. Darbishire recalled his early memories 
of Newchurch, when more than fifty years 
ago he was a member of the Manchester 
Village Missionary Society. That occasion, 
he added, was no ordinary one, when 
people connected with different churches, 
each pursuing his own path, were joining 
hand in hand in stepping the narrow way. 
That was their cause—brotherhood and 
sisterhood—and it rested with both young 
and old to follow it. Faith, hope, and 
love were their mottoes, and there they 
saw open brotherhood and a_ real 
Christianity, and the freedom of God 
within them. He could say no more, 
except to welcome them there that day, 
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and trust they would exert themselves in 
helping on everything connected with the 
bazaar. 

Mr. Leigh, in declaring the Bazaar 
open, wished them every success, and said 
that he had never come across a com- 
pany where both young ,and old were so 
eager for doing good work. From the 
bottom of his heart he hoped, under the 
providence of God, they might continue 
their noble work. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 28, the proceed- 
ings were opened by Ald. Thos. Holt, of 
Bury, who gave a very interesting account 
of the relations between the Newchurch 
and Bury congregations in the old days. 
He spoke in terms of high admiration of 
the Revs. Joseph Cooke and John Ash- 
worth, the founders of Bethlehem Church. 
Councillor David Healey, of Heywood, 
presided, and gave a stirring address. 
Among others on the platform were the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding and the Rev. A. D. 
Garrow, of the Bethel Baptist Church, who 
offered the prayer. Thursday, March 1, 
had been looked forward to for the reason 
that Mr. H. W. Trickett, J.P., a leading 
local manufacturer, had accepted the 
invitation to open. Mr. Trickett, who 
is a member of the Baptist Church, 
paid a warm tribute to the important 
work which had been and was being 
carried on at Bethlehem Church, and 
went on to say that he would give 
an additional 10 per cent. to the day’s 
takings (close upon £200). On this day 
Councillor Robert Ashworth presided, and 
the Rev. M. H. Farwell (Wesleyan) offered 
prayer. The Rev. J. J. Wright was also 
present, and spoke very highly of the 
Bazaar book and historical sketch. After 
a day’s rest the effort was resumed on 
Saturday, March 3, when the Mayor of 
Rawtenstall, Councillor H. Coupe, also a 
Baptist, opened the proceedings, and Mr. 
Alfred Ashworth, of Cloughfold, presided. 
The Rev. F. 8. Foster (U.M.F.C.) offered 
prayer. Neither in connection with the 
opening ceremonies nor the day’s sales was 
there any sign of abatement of interest or 
enthusiasm. From first to last there had 
not been a slack hour. The schoolroom, 
decorated by the members of the Church 
to represent an old English village, called 
forth many expressions of admiration. 
Afterall, the financial result, fine though 
it is, is the least part of the success; of 
far more value is the goodwill and 
sympathy which have been shown by 
members of other churches, and the 
fervent enthusiasm of the members them- 
selves. Money is only a sign and an 
index. 

The proceedings were continued on 
Monday and Tuesday, with the result of 
a total of £1,331 2s. 104d. received. To 
this must be added £375 16s. 3d. 
previously raised by the members 
as an “‘‘Alterations Fund,’’ making 
£1,706 19s. 14d. in all. On this the 
minister and members of Bethlehem 
Church are to be warmly congratulated. 


Trust and hope breathe animation and 
force’ He who despairs of great effects 
never accomplishes them. All great works 
have been the results of a strong confidence 
inspiring and sustaining strong exertion.— 
Channing. 
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SCOTLAND. 
e<INTEREST in the processional results “of 
the cleavage of the ;‘‘ Free Church ’’ from 
the ‘‘ United Free Church ’’ is for a time 
suspended. The Commission to whom the 
settlement of claims was remitted is travel- 
ling in the Highlands, amid snow and jea- 
lousy, and has had to ask for an extension 
of time. An extension till September next 
has been granted, and there is much Celtic 
irritation over the protracted inquiries 
and consideration. The high heat of the 
sectarian friction has subsided, but much 
fervent indignation’ remains, which may 
yet rise to burning point. 

During the truce the Free Ohurch has 
endeavoured to consolidate and extend its 
organisation, but the latter part of the 
work has been made almost impossible 
by scarcity of ministers. In Aberdeen it 
has tried to form a congregation, and 
claimed a church from the United Free. 
It is hardly likely that its trial or its claim 
will succeed, for the thirty-three con- 
gregations of the U. F. Church in Aberdeen 
are solid. 

The United Free Church, conscious of 
its own strength,*and more open to pro- 
gressive influences, holds its place with 
freshened determination, though the de, 
crease in its Sustentation Fund gives it 
much concern. Till the Commission an- 
nounces its decision neither body will know 
how it stands legally or have peace to work. 

The Established Church is expecting an 
act of freedom from the next General 
Assembly as a result of the Churches (Scot- 
land) Act anent the formula of adhesion 
to the Confession of Faith. Professors of 
even the conservative and ritualistic sort 
join in the hope of a ‘‘ liberal formula.’’ 
Professor Cooper, of Glasgow, who com- 
bines ritualism with conservatism, ex- 
pressed, at a recent Presbyterial meeting, 
a desire for ‘‘ a liberal, but not a vague or 
vapid formula.’’ In this hope representa- 
tive men in the U. F. Church join. The 
Rev. Dr. McCrie, in his concluding Chalmers 
Lecture in thé U. F. Church College, 
Glasgow, at the end of last month, said he 
favoured the idea of ‘‘a reconstructed 
Church of Scotland, with a reconstructed 
Confession, being of opinion that there is a 
clear call for a new, much briefer and 
simpler creed to be declared by some 
twentieth century Assembly of a National 
United Church of Scotand.’’ 

In Scottish religious journals the ten- 
dency towards a simpler creed is manifest. 
The Scottish Review, for example (which, 
though evangelical in the conventional 
sense, is liberal in tone), in its scholarly 
reviews of theological publications ex- 
presses very decided advanced ideas. In 
the number for March 1 it declares that 
*“ English theology has suffered from a too 
rigid insistence upon the actuality, and 
even the probable actuality, of the resurrece 
tion apart from all considerations as to 
who he is of whom so singular a thing is 
asserted, as though here was a fact which 
was in itself as certain as anything in his- 
tory, and from which the true nature of the 
Risen One was to be thereafter inferred.’’ 
That is going where the fire is! 

In the same number the Rev. Professor 
Orr, D.D., in answering some criticisms 
passed on his book on the Old Testament, 
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said : ‘* Sooner or later, if things go on as 
they are doing, there is bound to come a 
cleavage in Biblical and theological matters, 
in which—just as is happening in politics— 
all parties will be shaken out of their 
apathy and compelled to take sides.’ 
These are evidences of the state of the 
theological mind in Scotland at present. 
Divine cleavage, come quickly! 

While the orthodox churches are thus in 
the hands of the civil and the critical forces, 
our heterodox (?) churches are continuing 
‘the upward look,’’? and endeavouring 
more fully to 


“* Gatch the voice that wanders earth 
With spiritual summons.”’ 


The Kirkcaldy congregation, after long 
and almost hopeless waiting for a minister, 
has invited the Rev. Charles Sneddon, late 
assistant minister in the parish of Thrum- 
ster, Wick, to take office over it, and he has 
the call under consideration. He won 
golden opinions in his northern sphere as an 
earnest preacher, and distinguished him- 
self in the promotion of literary studies and 
elocutionary art among the young. But 
his thought had so changed that he could 
no longer profess belief in the creed of the. 
church, and felt it to be his duty to resign 
office in it. He is averse to notoriety, and 
the cutting of his connection with ortho- 
doxy was quietly done. He preached on 
two Sundays to our congregation here, in 
its temporary home, and was heartily 
welcomed. He is desirous of seeing more 
of our life as a denomination ere he settles 
anywhere, but he may be prevailed upon to 
remain in Kirkcaldy. There is a general 
desire to see the congregation there fur- 
nished with an efficient minister. 

The Kilmarnock congregation has rallied 
heartily round the Rev. W. Wilson, and 
though it is but a remnant, it is active and 
hopeful. There are many obstacles to its 
progress, but by careful and patient work 
they may be overcome. 

There is nothing, so far as I know, in the 
condition of the churches in Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow calling for special 
notice. 

In Aberdeen we are impatient to occupy 
our new building. It is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, and we hoped to enter 
upon the church in June next. But with 
all the speed we could set the tradesmen to, 
it seemed impossible that it would be pro- 
perly finished by that time. We have, 
therefore, fixed the opening for September. 
We have been fortunate in securing an 
array of famous men for the series of dedi- 
catory services, as well be seen by the pro- 
gramme of opening :— 

Septemker 16.—The Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter,M.A.,Manchester College,Oxford. 

September 19 or 26.—Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., of Glasgow. 

September 23.—Rev.W. Copeland Bowie, 
London. 

September 30.—Rev. John Glasse, D.D., 
Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 

In completing our arrangements thus 
we think we have effected a feat of ecclesias- 
tical comprehension! The erection of our 
new building, central, commodious, and 
beautiful, is to us a great event, and we 
are desirous that it should be marked in a 
worthy way. The week of its opening 
will be a royal one in Aberdeen, for on 
some day in it the King will come to open 
the new Marischal University. We do not 
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expect him to take any part in our cere- 


monies, but we thought it desirable to have 


ours simultaneous with the others. Most 
of the week will be given up to academic 
functions, and there will be a great stir in 
the city. We are looking forward to our 
jubilation with high hope. 

The praise of the appearance of our new 
buildmg is universal. It has a unique, 
solid, and handsome front, and promises 
to be highly suitable internally. Hvery- 
thing in the erection and fittings of it has 
been carefully considered, and economy 
and utility have been well combined. The 
cost has considerably exceeded our esti- 
mates, and we shall require more money 
ere we can meet all our debts. This 
doubtless will come in course of time. We 
rejoice that we have been able to erect a 
structure so worthy of our cause, and to 
have it so nearly free of debt. 

Next month we shall hold anniversary 
services in the Union Hall, our present 
meeting place, and Miss Marian Pritchard 
will be the preacher. Our people are 
holding together very loyally, though to 
winter in a large hall is trying. The fore- 
noon services suffer much through severe 
weather, but the evening attendances are 
usually large. I am hopeful that we shall 
enter our new church with a largely aug- 
mented membership. It is much more 
central, and will be much more comfortable 
than the old one. The old place can 
hardly be traced now; where it was there 
are shops with three stories of dwelling- 
houses over them. 

We hope to have the use of our new hall 


- in June next, and we shall enter on its 


occupancy quietly, leaving the formal 
dedication of it till Mr. Carpenter gives his 
lecture ‘‘ How to Read the Gospels.’’ 
Before then we have much to do, and we 
are setting our minds devotedly to it. 
ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 
Aberdeen, March 5, 1906. 


A UNITARIAN MISSION. 


THE United Mission recently held by the 
four congregations at Ashton, Mossley, 
Mottram, and Stalybridge proved, we 
are informed, a most encouraging success. 
The idea was first suggested last September, 
and very careful preparations were made. 
The plan, as we have already reported, was 
to hold a Mission at each of the churches in 
turn during successive week-ends, the 
programme in each case to consist of 
Saturday devotional service and public 
meeting, special Sunday services, and a 
lantern lecture on Monday evening ex- 
pounding Unitarian doctrines and ideas. 
A special hymn-paper with an invitation 
leaflet was widely distributed from house 
to house in the neighbourhood of each of 
the churches, and the announcement was 
also made by posters. The congregations 
united their forces most heartily in 
each of the Missions in turn. The 
Saturday meeting at Mossley coimeceided 
with the annual meeting of the Hast 
Cheshire Christian Union. The hymns 
were thoroughly popular both as to words 
and tunes, and proved a great strength to 
the Mission. The lantern lectures were: 
‘* In the Footsteps of the Master,’’ by the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, at Mottram ; ‘* The 
Prodigal Son,’’ by the Rev. J. E. Stead, 
at Stalybridge; and ‘‘ Good News,’’ by 


fruitless or a failure. 
hold of outsiders, we need, above all, a 
Mission 
people have had a new heart and a more 
fervent spirit put into them, we may be 
fit to go seeking to win those who are as 
yet beyond our walls. 
outsiders have been reached. Eight thou- 
sand leaflets explaining our faith have 
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the Rev. H. B. Smith, at Mossley and 
Ashton. 

The Rev. H. Bodell Smith, of Mottram, 
who has furnished us with full particulars 
as to the Mission and the methods of 
preparation, writes as follows of the 
result :— 

‘* The Mission has not brought in many 


outsiders to either the meetings or services. 


But that fact does not make the Mission 
Before we can lay 


to ourselves. When our own 


And yet the 


been taken from house to house. In eight 


thousand homes attention has been brought 
to the fact that we have a message to 
proclaim, a gospel to declare, and a real 
mission to mankind. 


That is something 
more than it is possible to measure. In 


many of those homes, doubtless, the little 


leaven has begun to work for a better 


disposition towards Unitarianism and to 


Unitarians. 

‘* But the chief good accruing from the 
Mission has been among our own people. 
The four churches have been drawn into 
closer fellowship; they have united in 
each other’s meetings; they have mixed 


together as ‘one brotherhood in heart,’ 


and as members of one Household of 
Faith ; and their hearts have been warmed 
to each other; their love for their church 
and faith has been roused into fervent 
expression ; and there has been a kindling 
of earnestness and zeal amongst them that 
is not likely to die out. The Mission has 
been a grand object-lesson in united effort, 
which may lead to various forms of mutual 
help that will put new value into church 
membership. At the fourth week-end our 
people were expressing deep regret on all 
sides that the Mission was coming to its 
close. They wished for more, and felt that 
they needed these meetings to go on. 
Many have been heard to say that the 
Mission has convinced them that they 
personally were not doing enough for their 
church and the faith it stands for. Resolves 
to give more devoted support and more 
ungrudging labour for the cause have been 
many. It has been a great refreshing of 
souls, and a new consecration to religion. 

“One important factor has been the 
hymn-singing of good words to popular 
tunes, and as much of it as we could get. 
For instance, at the Saturday evening 
meetings the speeches have been short, 
not more than fifteen minutes, each 
followed by a hymn sung by the whole 
assembly. The programme of the meeting 
has been: “ Hymn, short prayer, hymn, 
chairman’s address, hymn, ‘speech, hymn, 
speech, hymn, speech, hymn, short speeches 
by laymen, hymn or doxology and bene- 
diction. 

‘* Some of the speaking by lay members 
of the churches has included striking 
testimony to the value of our Unitarian 
doctrines. ‘The ministers, too, have been 
seen in a new light. More than once in 
public speech was ministerial capacity for 
Mission work hailed as an _ agreeable 
discovery. The sermons of the special 
preachers were greatly appreciated, and 


tions were taken. 


thanks were expressed for their ready 
assistance. These four churches seem bent 
on having another United Mission next 
October as a beginning of the winter’s 
work. 

“* Except at Sunday services, no collec- 
Profit cleared from the 
Saturday tea and the collection at the 
Sunday afternoon service, it was under- 


stood, should go towards paying the share 


of each church towards expenses. 
‘* The object of the Mission has been 


fulfilled as stated in the printed circular— 


‘To arouse the members and adherents of 
each church, and the residents in its 


district, to a livelier interest in the religion 
of Jesus Christ as understood by Unit- 
arlans; to stir up a revival of fervency 
and zeal for our Unitarian faith, and of 
more devoted service for God and man.’ ”’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 


should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 


Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
a 


Belfast: First Church (Resignation).— 


The Rey. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., has resigned 
the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church, 


Belfast, his resignation taking effect at the end 
of April. At a meeting of the congregation, held 
on March 4, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: “The members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Belfast, having heard 
Mr. Walmsley’s address, in which he resigns 
the ministry of the congregation held by him 
for nearly twelve years, and being assured that 
he has fully and carefully considered this step 
before he arrived’at this decision, regret that 
they have no option but to accept the resigna- 
tion placed in their hands. They desire to 
record their warm appreciation of Mr, Walmsley’s 
many excellent qualities, his ripe scholarship, his 
zeal for truth, and his honourable and Christian 
conduct on all occasions and in all places. They 
also hope that ere long he may feel able to- 
resume ministeria! work, and to find a sphere of 
Christian activity worthy of his high character, 
ability, and eloquence.” 

Chester (Farewell Presentation).—On 
Feb, 20 a soiree was held at Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel on the occasion of the Rev. H. FE. Hay- 
cock’s farewell to the members of his congrega- 
tion. Mr. T. Arthur Johnston, a trustee of the 
chapel, presided. There was a large attendance 
of members and friends. Mr. W. W. Tasker, in 
making the presentation, which consisted of a 
suitably- inscribed cigar case, together with a 
purse of gold, bore testimony to the fact that 
Mr. Haycock’s ministry had been a notable one. 
The cause of Unitarianism in Chester had 
flourished, and during the five years of his pas- 
torate the various activities in connection with 
their chapel had been considerably extended, 
He also alluded to the good pnblic work Mr. 
Haycock had accomplished as a member of the 
Board of Guardians. On behalf of all present 
he wished him God-speed in his new work at 
Bolton. Mr. Hayeock warmly acknowledged the 
gift, and assured them it would ever remain a 
source of great satisfaction to himto know that 
he had gained their affection and esteem. After 
referring to his work among them, he dwelt 
on the possibilities of his new work at Bolton, 
and thanked them one and all for the great 
kindness they had always shown him. A splendid 
musical programme followed, and brought a 
very pleasant evening to a close. 

Chorley.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation was held on Sunday last, presided 
over by the minister, the Rev. W. T. Bushrod, 
and the reports of the past year’s work were 
eminently satisfactory. The attendance at public 
worship for some time past has been a great 
cause of thankfulness. 

Crewkerne.—The annual entertainment in 
connection with the Sunday-school took place 
at the Town Hall on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 28 and March 1, and was, as in pre- 
vious years, most successful. There was a 
crowded attendance, numbering nearly 600 
parents and young people on Wednesday 
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The expenses of the meeting were more than 
met by the proceeds of a concert given a few 


(children’s night), and on Thursday, in spite of 
very unfavourable weather, the hall was packed. 
The pieces chosen this year were the fairy plays 
of “Red Riding Hood” and “‘ Blue Beard,” and 
the scholars acquitted themselves admirably, 
reflecting the utmost credit on themselves and 
on Mrs. Sutcliffe, who had trained them. The 
entertainment, which gave great delight, realised 
nearly £25. 

Llandyssul.—The annual Sunday-school tea 
and concert were held on February 28, and 
passed off with great éclat. The chapel and 
vestry were crowded during the proceedings, and 
an outsider coming upon the scene would con- 
clude that the spirit and enthusiasm pre- 
vailing indicated a strong and united people. 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, presided at the evening enter- 
tainment, the minister acting as conductor. The 
sum collected by the penny bank during 1905, 
amounting to nearly £50, was distributed, as 
well as the examination certificates of the 
Sunday-school section of the South Wales 
Unitarian Association. A hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Miss Lewis, Pontwelly, who 
kindly furnished the tea, and to Mr. E. C. 
Richards and P. C. Thomas, who had charge of 
the musical programme. 

London: Child’s Hill.—At the morning 
service to-morrow (Sunday) the preacher will be 
the Rev. W. H. Read, who, until the last few 
weeks, has been a Catholic priest at Cambridge. 
Mr. Read has met with no little success in the 
ptiesthood, but his views have been, for some 
considerable time, passing through a stage of 
unsettlement, and he has now given up his 
living. 

London: Kentish Town (Welcome 
Meeting) :—A large and influential meeting 
was held in the schoolroom of the Free Christian 
Church, Clarence-road, on Thursday evening, the 
Ist inst., to welcome the Rev, Frederick Hankin- 
son to the ministry of the Church. There was 
a reception from 17°30 to 8:30, after which the 
chair was taken by Mr. Armytage Bakewell. 
The secretary (Mr. A. .Savage Cooper) read 
letters of regret for absence from Professor 
Carpenter, Revs. Frank K. Freeston, J. Page 
Hopps, and many others, including the Rev. J: 
Collins Odgers, (a former minister of the Church) 
and Mrs. Bayle Bernard (the oldest member of 
the Church), wishing Mr. Hankinson every 
success in the difficult task he had undertaken. 
Mr. C. Fellows Pearson, (the president), Mr 
Oswald Nettlefold, (the treasurer), and the Rey. 
W, Copeland Bowie (the secretary) of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
Mr. G. Harold Clennell, the secretary of the 
London District Unitarian Society, and the Rey. 
F. Allen, the secretary of the Provincial 
Assembly, the Rev. William Wooding, as the 
oldest settled Minister in London, and Rev, A. 
A. Charlesworth of Highgate and Mr E. 
F. Grundy, the secretary of Hampstead Church, 
all expressed a very hearty welcome to Mr. 
Hankinson on behalf of their societies and 
churches. Mr: Armytage Bakewell, on behalf of 
the congregation, also‘offered him a most cordial 
welcome and assured him of the earnest co- 
operation of all the members of the Church. 
Mr. Hankinson acknowledged with much feeling 
the welcome accorded him. A man, he said, 
must have faith in his work or he would be 
useless in any calling. There was need for 
faith in our simple religion that it might reach 
the teeming masses in the crowded districts of 
London. He had been pitied by some for 
coming to so difficult a task, but he had been 
ministering to the church for the past three 
months, and had felt an imperative call to 
undertake the charge by reason of the earnest- 
ness of all the members of the congregation. 
He found reason for encouragement, and was 
determined to put his best strength into the 
work, for which he asked the Divine blessing. 
After the welcome ceremony the church was 
thrown open for the inspection of friends, and 
was much admired by many who had not pre- 
viously seen it. Some songs were sung and 
refreshments were served during the evening. 
The meeting closed with the singing of the 
doxology. There was a _ general feeling 
throughout of hope and confidence in the 
future. 

London: Peckham.—tThe annual meeting 
and prize distribution of the Sunday-school and 
band of hope was held on Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
Mr. Cooley, the church secretary, presided 
during the earlier part of the meeting, the 
prizes being distributed by Dr. B, C. Ghosh. 
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weeks ago by Mr. G. Carter, 


London: Stepney.—The annual meeting of 
the members and friends of College Chapel was 
held on Thursday evening, the lst inst., when 
Mr. A. N. Stuart, 
of Islington, presided. The report and statement 
of accounts were read and submitted by Miss 
F. Hill, hon. secretary and treasurer. The former 
was a record of good work, only possible through 
the devotion of the ladies who have voluntarily 
undertaken the duties. Morning and evening 
services were regularly held, there was a Sunday- 
school of 100 scholars, and the other agencies 
included temperance and mothers’ meetings, provi- 
The accounts 
showed an adverse balance of about £12, con- 
sequent upon the cessation of grants, although 


there was a good attendance. 


dent society, and singing classes, 


there had been considerable curtailment in the 
expenses; but the work would go forward, even 
if further economies were necessary. It was 
hoped, however, that new subscribers would be 
forthcoming. It was found easier to 
money for the social work than for the religious, 


though that was made a distinctive feature of 


the mission. Amongst others present who took 
a part in the proceedings were Miss Tagart, 
Miss H. C. Lake, Miss Read,{ the Misses Reed, 
Miss Woolnough, Rev. T. EH. M. Edwards, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. 
who continues to 
superintend the Sunday-school. 

London: Wandsworth.—The annual meet- 


ing of the congregation was held on Tuesday 


evening, the business being transacted in the 


course of a very pleasant evening of a social 
In the absence of the chairman 
(Mr. Biggs) the chair was taken by Mr. Charles 
Mr. H. B. Lawford presented the 
report, and Mr. Hugh James the treasurer”s 
accounts, both of which had been previously 


character. 


Fenton. 


printed. A resolution of confidence in the Rev. 


W. G. Tarrant, and of gratitude to him and 
Mrs. Tarrant for their devoted work, was very 
cordially passed, and the occasion was taken to 
wish Mr. ‘Tarrant Bon voyage for the tour in the 
East, on which he is to start with Mr. Ion 


Pritchard next Tuesday. Naples, Athens, 
Smyrna, Constantinople are in their route, and 
then Palestine and Egypt. During the six 


Sundays of Mr. Tarrant’s absence the services 


are to be conducted by the Rev. V. D. Davis, 
who is a member of the congregation. 

Lye.—A bazaar in connection with the 
Unitarian Chapel was held on Monday and 
Tuesday, February 26 and 27. The total sum 
realised by means of subscriptions, collections, 
and sales now amounts to £200 18s. 6d. This is 
the gross amount, the net sum realised being 
a little over £185. 


Manchester: Sunday-school Holiday 
Home.—The Rey. Charles Peach delivered a 
lecture dealing with the history and working 
of the above at Blackley and Oldham on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. The lecture was 
illustrated by over 100 beautiful lantern slides, 
which were much enjoyed by crowded audiences 
at both places. 

Manchester: Upper Brook Street.—The 
Rey. Charles Peach has just delivered a course 
of Sunday evening sermons on the poems of 
Robert Browning. The closing address was on 
“Saul,” and, as being in keeping with it, a 
special musical character was given to the 
service. Violin solos were given from Schumann 
and Godart by Mr. Oederlin, and Mr. F. C. 
Wild sang the tenor recitative and air ‘‘ Deeper 
and deeper still,” and “‘ Waft her, Angels” from 
“ Jephthah.”’ The church was well filled, and the 
service was much appreciated. 

Pudsey.—The Unitarian Dramatic Society 
performed in the Victoria Hall on Saturday 
evening, and attracted, as usual, a large and 
appreciative audience. On Sunday evening the 
minister, the Rey. A. Amey, discoursed on “ The 
Fellowship we Offer,”’ the subject being suggested 
by the inauguration of the Unitarian Mission in 
Bradford. 

Sheffield. — Professor Carpenter’s closing 
lecture of, the course on ‘‘ The Christ of the Creeds 
and the Christ of Experience’ was delivered on 
Thursday last. There have been good attend- 
ances at the series, and much appreciation has 
been felt and expressed. Cordial thanks were 
voted to the lecturer, Revs. C. J. Street, A. H. 
Dolphin, and H. Dawtrey, and Mr. Rowntree, a 
member of the Society of Friends, taking part 
in the resolution. The lectures have been 


obtain 


C. Read, and Mr. E. Capleton, 
occupy the pulpit and 
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attended by many who have no connection with 
our churches. 

Swansea.—At the annual meeting of the 
congregation on Tuesday week the loss sustained 
by the removal of Dr. Tudor Jones to New 
Zealand was recorded, but otherwise the report 


presented by;Mr. C. H. Perkins was satisfactory. — 


Mrs. Reid, who also presented a very satisfactory 
balance-sheet, resigned the office of treasurer, 
and was very cordially thanked for her long 
services to the church. Mr. J. J. Guppy was 
appointed treasurer. Mr. J. Moy Evans pre- 
sided. 

Walmsley.—On Saturday afternoon, March 3, 
the Rev. KE. E. Jenkins cut the first sod on the 
site of the new school buildings, Mr. Robert 
Marsh presiding over the interesting ceremony, 
and immediately afterwards some thirty young 
men of the school and chapel, provided with 
spades, picks and barrows, joined enthusiastically 
in the work of excavation. Good progress was 
made with the work, and when darkness came 
on the ladies of the congregation provided tea 
for the workers. The growing needsof a success- 
ful Sunday-school, and the social work which is 
so important a part in the life of all congrega- 
tions, particularly those in the country districts, 
have necessitated an extension of the schools at 
Walmsley. For many years this has been in 
view, and some money having been accumulated 
it was decided to proceed with the erection of 
new buildings, towards which many Bolton 
friends have promised help. The old school 
buildings are to be divided into class rooms by 
movable glazed screens, and a new school and 
assembly hall to seat 300 is to be built. An 
entrance porch, cloak room, and other necessary 
accommodation will be provided, making alto- 
gether premises well suited for their work. The 
foundation stones will be laid in May by well- 
known friends of the congregation. 

Wimbledon.—The first of the series of five 
Sunday evening services which are being held in 
the Worple Hall was conducted by the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, of Wandsworth, on February 25, 
and was much appreciated by a good congrega- 
tion. The address was on “‘God and Man,” As 
Unitarians, Mr. Tarrant said, they were not there 
to enter into rivalry with other churches, but to 
offer what lay in their power as a guide, if 
possible, to those who (of whom there were 
many) who in these days of inquiry are seeking 
light in religious things. He then spoke of the 
cardinal thought cherished by Unitarians, that 
God is really a Father to man, and went on 
to show by many illustrations how much was 
implied by that relationship. Last Sunday the 
Rey. E: S. Hicks, of Islington, was the preacher, 
and his address on ‘‘ The Personality of Jesus” 
was followed with deep interest by the thought- 
ful congregation present. At the close several 
names were given in of those willing to 
co-operate in the establishment of a church. 


Tue Rev. W. Rosling, whose retirement 
from the Congregational Church we have 
recorded, is engaged in organising a Uni- 
tarian Mission Church at the Co-operative 
Hall, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. At the 
opening meeting some eighty persons were 
present. ‘‘ Never again,’’ said Mr. Ros- 
ling, ‘‘ whatever may be the consequences 
—whatever may be entailed in the stand 
for liberty—never again, by God’s grace, 
will some of us be trammelled by an 
ecclesiastical creed.’’ What he wanted 
that church which was budding in West 
Bowling really to stand for was a simple, 
sincere, Christian life. They believed 
that purity of heart was essential to a 
knowledge of God. God was only realised 
in the soul, All men in all the ages who 
had known God had known Him in the 
depths of their being. Just as God came 
into the life of Jesus and Paul, and Peter 
and John, so God was coming into the 
life of men to-day. That he held to be 
the great necessity for such a movement 
as that which they were starting in that 
neighbourhood. They wanted to get 
away, and must’ get away at all costs, 
from the thought that God was an 
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absentee from ‘this part of the earth. 
It would never be worth their while to 
form a society in that part of Bradford 
merely to deny the validity of orthodox 
doctrine, but it was worth while to form 
a community to seek soul contact with 
God; and it seemed to him that there 
never was a greater need for that than at 
the present time. On Tuesday week Mr. 
Roshng attended the annual meeting of 
the Chapel-lane Unitarian congregation in 
Bradford, and received from the Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones the right hand of fellowship: 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF 
Lonpon.--The Worshipful Oompany of 
Goldsmiths has made a grant of £1,000 to 
the building and endowment scheme for 
the above College. The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Grocers have granted £25 for the 
same purpose. Two more donations to- 
wards the Queen’s special list of £100 
contributions have been received since the 
announcement from Her Grace the Duchess 
of Marlborough and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Yates Thompson. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

ee 


SUNDAY, March 11. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace THomp. 
SON. % 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. StantzEy. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. W. H. Reap, and 6, Rey. 
Enaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30, Mr. A. J. CLARKE. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON, and 6.30, Rev. 

Gorpon CoorpEr, B.A. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rev. H. W. Perris, and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawttnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savrnn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaRLzs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland’7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7. : 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr, 
Bima C. GuHosH#. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing eniiiven All the ingredients 
used in mal 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Bich roholibom® 


Lancet 
Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNnEs. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fenix Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. A. J. 
Marouant, “The Permanency of True 
Religion.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

ae Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 

A 


Stratford Unitarian] Church. 11, Rev. J. Toys, 
and 6.30, Mr. T. Exrtor. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TarRrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, Rev. 
H. Woops PErrts, “ Salvation.” 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 

een ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
FisHER JONES. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropprt McGuz. 

BuacKPeoonr, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortzy Mirzs. 

BovRNEMovTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizsrtey PRImn. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrz. 

CamBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
J. Worstrey Austin, M.A. 

CuEstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. MELLOR. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Harerovs, M.A. 

Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GeRTRUD von PEtTzorp, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. ERnust Parry. 

LivEeRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropurts. < 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
AurrReD Hatt, M.A., of Norwich, and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpGers, B.A. 

Maipston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. ~ 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester 
J.E. Opcers, M.A, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwreLt Bryys. 

Suvenoaxks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. TrasDALE REED. 

SurrriztD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Agar. 

SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Detta Evans. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Brount Morr, 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
BuRrRows. 

Toreuay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 

' Waln. 

TunBRIDGEH WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. Ertc Hammonp, 11, “The Man- 
hood of Jesus,’’ and 6.30, “ All Service Ranks 
the Same with God.” 


a 
IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G- 
Hamitton Vancz, B.D. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


WALES. 
ABERYSTWiTH, New Market Hall, 11. 
| eeutiantinnns:cteaenamement! 
Caprz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. R. BALMFORTH. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACEH, LONDON BRIDGH, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chawman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrectL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W, Law- 
F. H. A. Harpoastrs, RENCE. 

F.S.1. Miss Orme. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

110 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 

‘110/06 4/01 6/01 2|02n. 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

urchase houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free, 
H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


ANSFORD STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING of subscribers and friends will be 
held at Essex Church, Kensington, on Wed- 
nesday, March 21st, when the chair will be 
taken at 8.30 by W. WaLLacEe Bruce, Esq,, 
L.C.C. Refreshments, 7.45—8.30. 
S.W. Preston, 2 
J.C. Drumaonn, § 20". Secs. 


TRATFORD, WEST HAM LANE.— 

ANNUAL MEETING, Wednesday, 

March 14th, at 7 o’clock. Chairman, WALLACE 
Bruce. Esq. 


EWCHURCH -IN- ROSSENDALE. 

—A Brief Historical Sketch of Bethle- 

hem Church. By Rev. J. J. SHaw, M.A. 

Post free, Threepence. Also a few copies of 

Bazaar Handbook, 129 pp., with 60 reproduced 
photegraphs. Post free, One Shilling. 


ss NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 

RyYLAND.—On the 7th inst., at 13, Rotton Park 
Road, Edgbaston, the wife of Thos. W. 
Ryland of a daughter. 

ScHROEDER.—On March 5th, at 87, Mars- 
land-road, Sale, to the Rev. W. Lawrence 
and Mrs. Schroeder, a danghter, 


MARRIAGE. 

Luoyp-J ONES—OXxTON.—On March 7th, at the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission Chapel, by the 
Rev. Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A,, 
Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Minister of the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission, to Alice 
Gertrude, daughter of Thomas Oxton, of 


Liverpool. 
DEATHS. 

BurceEss.—On March 1st, Mary Ann, the 
beloved wife of S. C. Burgess, of Crawley, 
in her 72nd year, 

Harrov.—On February 28th, at Chapel Hill, 
Dukinfield, Martha Harrop, aged Co cate: 
Morreav.—On March 8rd, at 157, Karlham- 
rove, Forest Gate, Essex, Mr. Achille 
Mottesa; aged 70 years. Brother-in-law of 

the late Mr. Henry Jeffery, 
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THE REVISED Third Edition. 


ESSEX HALL HYMNAL 


SMALL PIGA, 534 HYMNS, CLOTH, RED EDGES. PRICE 1/G NET. 


In the Index of First Lines a suitable tune for each Hymn is suggested. 

The Essex Hall Hymnal, in its Older or Revised form, is now in use by 180 Congregations. 
The Revised Edition is printed in clear, large type, and strongly bound in cloth. Suitable tunes 
are indicated for each hymn, but congregations are not confined to cne set tune. 

Tup Epirors of the Revised Hymnal, the Revs. V. D. Davis, B.A., JAMES HARWooD, B.A., 
and W. G. Tarrant, B.A., in their Preface say:—The Editors have had cordial help from 
many correspondents, to whose knowledge and critical suggestions the present book owes more 
than can be told. This fraternal co-operation inspires a trust that the new Hymnal may have 
escaped some of the perils which beset more private compilations. It represents the average 
feeling of a number of persons, who have made a special study of hymns, rather than the par- 
ticular preferences of any individual. 

TERMS FOR CONGREGATIONS. 

Congregations ordering 20 copies at one time will be supplied direct from the Publisher, 

not through the Trade, at 1/- each ; carriage extra, THe HyMNAL WITH Cuant Book combined, 


price 2/- net, with reduction for quantities, 


In Special Bindings—Roan, gilt edges, 2/6 net ; Morocco, red under gilt, with nbbon mark 


5/- net. Is 
Supplemental Hymns, are also provided. 


Special Lettering can also be provided. 


Copies in Sheets, for binding up with 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Just Published. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


WO SERVIGES OF PUBLIC PRAYER 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Home Prayers.’ 
BY 


JANES MARTINEAUYU. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE 


SELECTED BY 


ROBERT GROMPTON JONES. 
Th irteenth Edition. 


Lonpon: METHUEN & CO., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


AVIEMORE «TRE HIGHLARDS 


By ldiss GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, and 
Miss EDITH MARTINEAU, A.R.W.S, 


THE MODERN GALLERY, 61, New Bond St. W. 
Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
CCHPENSIUM OF SWEBERBGRE’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISH WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR GF PROPAGATION 2? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 23d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


EXHIBITION oF PASTELS 


MINNA TAYLER 
AT WALKER’S GALLERY, 


118, Newz Bond Street, from 
MONDAY, MARCH 12th to 17th. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation ef Ministers’ Stipends. 


SECRETARIES OF CONGREGATIONS 
desiring GRANTS from this Fund may obtain 
the needful Forms of Application by writing 
before 31st Marci next to Mr. Worthington, 
The Hil’, Stourbridge. 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
FRANK PRESTON, } Hon. Secs. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Urrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr, Pocock. 


aT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
K tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrmr, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawtisq, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, cere INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

near sea and station ; teyms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
2. @ BT E> © WY. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
petenee Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 

ightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All! Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge fer Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 
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13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G, LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
. MANCHESTER. 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc. 
——_»-—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGueatE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TaBot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musiciang. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE ror GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E. BAILy. 
Head Mistress: ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1906. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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Tuis is the season of annual meetings. 
We reportin our presentissue the meetings 
of the Midland Christian Union and the 
North and East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission. Next Wednesday comes the 
annual meeting of the Mansford-street 
Church and Mission, to be held at Essex 
Church, and in the following week that of 
the Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chapel. The meetings of the 
Liverpool and Manchester District Asso- 
ciations are also close at hand, and on 
March 28 the Council Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
is due: 

THE exhibition of the Martineaus’ Avie- 
more pictures and other water-colours, at 
the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond-street, 
has been so successful, and has given so 
much pleasure to many friends, that it has 
been decided to keep it open for another 
week, and it will not, therefore, close 
until Saturday, March 24. 


AT the annual meeting of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, to be held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday next, 
at 3.30 p.m., Sir Charles Dilke has promised 
to move, and Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P:, to 
second, a resolution upholding native rights 
in British South Africa. In support of 
another resolution the Rev. J. H. Harris 
will protest against the continued tolerance 
of monstrous abuses in the Congo, and 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who has lately 
returned from Central Africa, will call 
attention to the increasing slave trade 
carried on in Portuguese territory. Mr. G. 


P. Gooch, M.P., and other members of 
Parliament are expected to take part in the 


proceedings. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., the president, is to 
take the chair. 


WHEN the delegates of the National Free 
Church Council assembled last week in 
Birmingham their mood was naturally 
one of considerable jubilation. The new 
committee of the council includes the name 
of the Right Hon. Lloyd George ; Noncon- 
formity, that is to say, in its most militant 
form, exerts its influence in the inner circle 
of the Government itself. And this fact 
is no more than a reflection of the great 
political change we have witnessed in tne 
year 1906. The Free Church Council no 
doubt rejoices in a Liberal majority, since 
members of Free churches are for the most 
patt Liberals. But then they are all Non- 
conformists, and the number of Noncon- 
formists who can write M.P. after their 
names is very largely increased. There is 
ample excuse for the slight exaggeration 
which speaks of the Nonconformist General 
Election. Under these circumstances we 
are not surprised to find political questions 
very much to the front. Of course sermons 
were preached and papers were presented 
on theological topics. Among these last 


\was one by Dr. Forsyth. Those of us who 


have not forgotten the length of his address 
to the Congregational Union last autumn 
and of ‘his articles in the Contemporary and 
the Hibbert can readily sympathise with the 
difficulty Dr. Forsyth expressed in having 
to say something in twenty minutes ! 

Twenty minutes for theology! We 
rather imagine the delegates had not come 
together to study theology, and certainly 
the chief interest seemed to centre round 
public questions. Yet a third of an hour 
is not so little after all when the Rev. 
Sylvester Home was confined to three 
minutes, and managed to achieve a telling 
speechlet into the time. The programme 
in fact, was a very full one, and brevity 
had to be the soul of wit. Of course, the 
first of the public questions dealt with was 
that of education. The resolutions and 
the speeches were of a familiar type. The 
delegates did not choose to face the ques- 
tion whether any constitutional principle 
demands the payment out of the rates for 
Bible teaching and not for Prayer-book 
teaching. They were met in Birmingham, 
and they recalled great memories of Dr. 
Dale, but they care not for Dr. Dale’s 
fidelity to the fundamental principles of 
Nonconformity. The president of the 
Council, the Rev. Scott Lidgett, L.C.C., 
thus stated its present demand :— 

‘* (1) That national education must hence- 


forth be a civic and not an ecclesiastical 
task. 

(2) That ample security must be given 
for the protection of conscience in the case 
of teacher and taught by the exclusion of 
sectarianism. 

(3) That provision should be made for 
the traiming of character in a definitely 
Christian civilisation. 

(4) That the demand of the people for the 
Bible in the schools should on these con- 
ditions be respected. 

(5) That respect should be shown to the 
spiritual mission of the churches, although 
they are restrained from trespassing upon 
ground that does not belong to them.”’ 
Dr. Clifford and Dr. Myers denounced the 
church compromise, the ‘‘ right of entry.’’ 

THE greater part of one session of the 
Council was devoted to the subject of un- 
employment. This was introduced by Dr. 
A. EK. Garvie, who treated the question 
‘* What the Churches can do,’’ and roused 
the assembly to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
by his proposal to solve the unemployed 
difficulty by a tax on millionaires. The 
feature of the afternoon, however, was a 
speech by Will Crooks, member for Wool- 
wich. The speaker had himself had to 
tramp for work. He brought home to his 
audience the terrible human significance of 
the mere official figures and averages of 
unemployment. So much so that the pre- 
sident pledged the two hundred Noncon- 
formist M.P.’s to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Labour member. That was defi- 
nite, though, of course, such a pledge 
cannot be held to binding, but it indicates 
the temper of the meeting. 

OrHER subjects dealt with included 
temperance legislation, on which a strong 
resolution was passed :— 

‘* All licences should be granted for a 
definite and short term, and be liable to be 
discontinued without monetary compensa- 
tion. 

‘* A new local licensing authority should 
be created representing the people, which 
shall control the issue of licences in suitable 
areas. 

‘* All licensed houses should be closed 
the whole of Sundays and election days 
except to bona-fide travellers and lodgers 
in such houses, and the regulation of the 
hours of closing should be left to the local 
authorities, subject to the limitation that 
the closing hour be in no case later than 
eleven o'clock. 

‘* The annual licence duties should be 
greatly increased, and such duties should 
be more equitably’ imposed than at the 
present time.’’ 

We miss, however, any statement such as 
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seems to be needed, as to the treatment of 
present licences. We imagine the policy 
would be to treat these in the same way 
asis proposed for new ones. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that holders of present 
licences have, under the recent Act, 
acquired a vested property which is legal, 
however inimical to public morality and 
welfare. 


In its closing session the Counal turned 
to the momentous issues of peace and war. 
The resolution was marked by extreme 
moderation, but it expressed the ‘‘ eager 
desire for such an agreement among the 
States of the world as shall secure a large 
disarmament among the nations of Christen- 
dom, and in strengthening bonds of peace 
throughout the world.’’ Dr. Townsend, 
in the course of discussion, put in a very 
necessary reminder. There has _ been 
within the present generation a rapid 
increase in the use of arbitration. Side by 
side with this has gone the crushing and 
iniquitous increase of armaments. It, 
seems time for still more determined effort 
on the part of the friends of peace, and we 
commend to the National Council and to our 
readers the ‘‘ splendid risk’’ which Mr. 
Leonard Courtney is prepared to run. 

THE range of discussion was a wide one. 
It is well worth our consideration as the 
expression of the sentiment of a great mass 
of English middle-class opinion, a body of 
belief which is at once a religious and a 
political force. The keynote of it all was 
sounded in the address and emphasised 
by the personality of the president. The 
commission of the church is for Mr. Scott 
Lidgett a world commission, and progress 
towards the ultimate efficiency of States 
lies through the ever fuller expression of 
Christian principle in legislation and ad- 
ministration., The emphasis on adminis- 
tration is valuable, and is natural from an 
Alderman of the L.C.C. The whole 
conception of a central faith animating 
every secular concern is also natural to the 
speaker, The Rev. Scott Lidgett is the 
head of the successful social settlement in 
Bermondsey. Drawn there by deep social 
sympathies, he has learnt how intimately 
connected are the economic and the spiri- 
tual. He is one of those who gives power- 
ful utterance to the growing conviction 
that the test and the possibility of religion 
lie in the daily affairs of the masses of 
mankind. 


P Tue terrible disaster which befel the 
Courriéres coal mines, some twenty miles 
from Lille, on Saturday last, is overwhelm- 
ing initsmagnitude. Although it has not 
as yet been possible to number the 
victims, it appears to be certain that over 
a thousand lives have been lost. Among 
those who have taken part in the 
attempted work of rescue was a party of 
German miners, whose action has been 
very deeply appreciated. Both from this 
country and from Germany, from the 
Government and from the miners of the 
North, prompt expressions of sympathy 
were sent. The French Government 
immediately voted a large sum for the 
relief of the sufferers, while the President 
and many others have made _ personal 
contributions, 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Exprecration of the Government’s Bill 
for the amendment of the Education Acts 
naturally finds expression in this month’s 
reviews. The most valuable article is 
that by Lord Stanley of Alderley, in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, on ‘‘ Edu- 
cation and the New Government.’’ This 
is followed by an article on *‘ Evangelicals 
and the Education Question’’ by Lady 
Wimborne, who rejoices that clerical con- 
trol will be removed from the schools, 
because that is leading insidiously to Rome, 
and would like to see ‘‘ undenominational ”’ 
religious teaching enforced in all the schools 
as an antidote to sacerdotalism and as 
essential to sound national hfe. Lord 
Stanley concludes with the following 
summary of the points he regards as essen- 
tial in the coming legislation. 

(1) All ordinary day-schools aided by 
the rates must be under complete public 
management as ‘‘ provided ’’ schools. 

(2) The whole of the teaching during 
school hours must be by the responsible 
teachers of the schools appointed by the 
local education authority. 

(3) There shall be no interference by 
the State directing the giving of religious 
or Scripture teaching in the school. 

(4) In every school district there shall 
be a supply of provided schools within the 
teach of all. 

(5) Where the geographical conditions 
make it inexpedient to have more than one 
school in a neighbourhood, that school 
shall be a provided school, and no other 
school shall receive State aid. 

(6) Schools held in trust for elementary 
education shall be transferred to the local 
authority if the existing managers fail to 
conduct them as efficient day-schools. 

(7) Non-provided schools transferred to 
the local authority shall be kept in repair 
by the local authority, but the former 
managers shall retain the use of them on 
Sunday and at such other times as they 
are not needed for public education. 

(8) On two occasions a week, either at 
the beginning or end of the school session, 
the schoolroom shall be at the disposal 
of persons desiring to give religious teach- 
ing to scholars desiring to receive it; but 
this attendance shall not be included in 
the official hours. The time shall be from 
9 to 9.30 a.m., unless the applicants desire 
some other time; and any dispute as to 
time shall be settled by the Board of Edu- 
cation. “i 

(9) In districts adequately supplied 
with ‘‘ provided ’’ schools, the Board of 
Education may, on the application of 
parents and of the managers of any non- 


provided school, allow that school to be 


withdrawn from the common school 
supply of the district and from any control 
or interference by the local authority, and 
may admit it to annual grants, as is done 
under section 15 of the Act of 1902. 

(10) The aid grant provided by the Act 
of 1902 shall be distributed in a more 
graduated way, so as toegive greater relief 
to those districts which are levying a higher 
education rate. : 

Of these sections (8) and (9) show how 
Lord Stanley would deal with the religious 
difficulty. 

On this special subject Canon Barnett has 
an article in the Independent Review, and 


' there are also some editorial notes showing 
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how this difficulty is common to eountries 


sharing our Western civilisation, and no- 


where has been brought to a wholly satis- 
factory issue. The strict logic of the 
** secular’? 
it is strongly urged that the injustice of 
a single school area with only a denomina- 
tional school must be remedied, for its 
existence “‘is not compatible with a fully 
organised national system of education.”’ 
It is added: ‘‘ When, however, the State 


has seen to it that there shall be within 


reach of every child a school under com- 
plete public control, and not connected 
with any particular denomination, it should 
be ready to give full consideration to any 
proposals made on behalf of the religious 


bodies, which are not inconsistent with. 


this principle. When parents claim to 
have their children instructed, so far as 
practicable, in their own faith, it is difficult 


to see how their claim can be refused, - 


except on grounds which would exclude re- 
ligious teaching altogether from the schools. 
The claim may be met in two ways—by 
separate schools where there is a choice 
of schools, or by facilities in the com- 
mon school where there is no such choice. 
Neither of the two methods is altogether 
free from difficulties. But it is worth 
making a considerable effort to avert the 
growth of a new sense of grievance and 
the probable creation of starved and in- 
efficient denominational schools outside 
the State system.’’ 

In the Contemporary the article on the 
“Amendment of the Education Acts ”’ 
is by Dr. Macnamara, M.P., who would 
have preferred, had it been possible, 
a return to the ad hoc system of electing 
an authority, and urges an _ increase 
in the London County Council to meet 
the need for thorough administration by 
a popularly elected body, and the sub- 
division of the county areas. As to 
religious teaching, he suggests universal 
‘* Cowper-Temple ’’ schools, with ‘‘ faci- 
lities.’’ Some striking figures are given as 
to the position of the denominational 
training colleges, which must be brought 
into line with a truly national system. 

Other articles in the Contemporary to 
be noted are ‘‘ Health and Education,’’ 
by T. C. Horsfall; ‘‘ Revivalism and 
Mysticism,’’ by W. F. Alexander; ‘‘ The 
Unemployed,’’ by G. P. Gooch, M.P.; and 
‘“ Chinese Labour and Imperial Responsi- 
bility,’ by H. C. Thomson. In the 
Independent Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., writes on ‘‘ The Labour Party and 
its Policy.’’? In the Nineteenth Century 
and After. the Rev. Ethelred Taunton 
writes (from Rome) on ‘‘ The Holy See 
and France,’’ believing that ‘‘ the Church 
is freer in the catacombs than in a concor- 
dat.’’ Lady Paget has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Brixen and Health.’’ 

The Worlds Work and Play, with a fine 
portrait of the Speaker as frontispiece, opens 
with a very interesting illustrated article 
on ‘‘ The House of Commons.’’ Among 
the pictures is one of the members of the 
Independent Labour Party in the new 
House grouped on the Terrace. 


PEOPLE say a church is a holy place. 
So it is, if holy people be in it; not else ; 
the kingdom is within you, not in stones.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


system is deprecated, and while _ 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE’S CRITICISM 
OF PROFESSOR HAECKEL. 


In Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (born 1834) 
nineteenth-century modes of thought ap- 
pear to be making their last effort in claim- 
ing theacceptanceof men. His antagonist, 
on the other hand, who is seventeen years 
younger, may be regarded as an early 
representative of the thinkers who are 
to voice the ideals of the twentieth century. 

Already signs are not wanting in indi- 
cation that the temper of our time is 
changing, that a new spirit is abroad, that 
a different attitude is being taken toward 
the universe, a stronger expectation made 
from life’s revealing powers, a deeper sense 
of wonder stirring the hearts of our contem- 
poraries. We seem to be hearing the rip- 
pling music of a new tide already beating 
in marvellous promise on the shores of 
truth. The old temper was agnostic, and 
therefore pessimistic ; the new will tend 
to become more and more gnostic, and there- 
fore optimistic. or the purposes of this re- 
view the change may be stated as follows :— 
Whereas the science of thirty years ago 
had a tendency, in the words of John 
Tyndall, to ‘‘see in matter the promise 
and potency of every form of lfe,’’ the 


science of the present century, if we are 


to trust Sir W. Crookes, will seek to ‘‘ see 
in hfe the promise and potency of every 
form of matter.”’ 

The title of Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent 
book ‘‘ Life and Matter’’ recalls this 
changed expression of the modern scientific 
attitude. Haeckel, however, still occupies 
the position of John Tyndall in his Belfast 
address. Things have moved rapidly 
enough since 1874 to justify a designation 
of the tenure of that position as ‘‘ anti- 
quated and rudimentary,’’ which are the 
terms the Principal of the Birmingham 
University applies to the eminent biologist 
of Jena. 


The Combatants. 


Before plunging into the controversy, 
it is interesting to compare the two person- 
alities. One has only to put their counter- 
feit presentments side by side in order to 
recognise the diversity of their character. 
Haeckel’s face indicates a genial, affection- 
ate nature. There is a bright and witty 
intelligence in the alert, bird-like eyes. 
There is a sharp vivaciousness in the 
features—token of a restless, nervous 
energy. Something of the rebel, too; a 
fire, a passion, which prepares us for a 
certain impatient haste and liability to 
leap into conclusions from inadequate data 


- with which he has been so often charged. 


No dreamer here, no visionary, no far-off 
look as of one who sees into the very life of 
things. No depth in the eyes; an entire 
absence of calm. He reminds us of Emer- 
son’s designation of Napoleon, ‘‘ he would 
shorten a straight line to come at his ob- 
ject.”> But, unlike Napoleon, he has 
ardour, which fills him with a missionary 
spirit for the cause he loves, and accounts 
for the verve of his attack upon ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity and the enthusiasm of his 
popularisation of science. 

How unlike is the picture of his antagon- 
ist, with his massive head, bastioned with 
beetling brows and crowned with the 
‘mount of reverence,’’ under which are 
set calm unruffled depths of eyes with 
something of the mystic in their dispas- 


sionate gaze! The whole nature would 
appear to be dominated by the compre- 
hensive intellect, and therefore is cautious, 
careful of every step it takes, and lending 
to the whole character a strength, a solidity, 
a sobriety, a dignity, a majesty not pos- 
sessed by the lesser man. 

In a contest between such men the issue 
is at once foreseen. Eloquence and interest 
will be on the side of the enthusiast ; 
good sense and cogency on the side of the 
philosopher. 


Haeckel no Philosopher. 


Haeckel does not look like a philosopher’ 
And after Sir Oliver has coped with him, the 
‘“unanswerable work,’? as Mr. McCabe 
calls the ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe,’’ comes 
out rather shrunken and dismayed. But 
Haeckel is an indefatigable worker in 
collecting the facts garnered into the 
treasures of science, and in this domain 
his eminence is assured. It is the specula- 
tive and destructive portions of Haeckel’s 
work that his antagonist is forced to regard 
as misleading and inaccurate. 

Like Herbert Spencer, Haeckel has at- 
tempted to synthesise the whole body of 
knowledge into one system, to unify it by 
the application of an all-comprehensive 
principle. But it is not the ‘‘ whole’’ 
body of knowledge known as much as that 
portion approved by himself, that he has 
thought it worth while to reduce into a 
single system. Though he has ‘‘ surveyed 
the whole range of existence, from the 
foundations of physics to the comparison 
of religion, from the facts of anatomy 
to the freedom of the will, from the vitality 
of cells to the attributes of God,’’ he 
completely ignores or unwarrantably denies 
the facts that will not fit into his system. 


His Philosophie System. 


Wherein does Haeckel’s system differ 
from that of the philosophers? They 
also seek to unify. They seek to set forth 
the ultimate law that governs the mass of 
observed phenomena, the underlying prin- 
ciple which furnishes the thread upon which 
the beads of experience are strung. But 
Haeckel speaks of having presented *‘ my 
Monistic and Genetic Philosophy thirty- 
three years ago,’ as though he had ori- 
ginated some system unknown to the world 
before. Sir Oliver shows how all philo- 
sophy aims at being monistic, and so far 
from Haeckel’s system of Materialistic- 
Monism being a recent invention, it is older 
than Plato, as old as Parmenides. 

Haeckel’s critic classifies the various 
monistic or unifying systems as follows :— 

(1) Theories that refer back all known 
phenomena into manifestations of some 
unknown absolute reality. Lzxx.: Herbert 
Spencer, Spinoza. 

(2) Theories that attribute all pheno- 
mena to the operation of a mind; that 
regard things material as having a psychical 
origin. Haz.: Berkeley and William 
James. ; 

(3) Theories that regard the fundamen- 
tal reality as ‘‘ matter’’ or ‘‘ energy,”’ 
of which mind is the outcome. This is 
Materialistic-Monism. 

This last system, though the least in 
favour with philosophers, is pushed in the 
most aggressive and militant fashion, and 
in the ‘‘ premature and cheap’’ form 


advanced by Haeckel, is, in the opinion of 
Lodge, worse than none at all. 

To those who supposed Haeckel to be 
advancing his theory in the name of science, 
it is salutary to know that another eminent 
scientist regards it as ‘‘ gratuitous, hypo- 
thetical, in some places erroneous, and alto- 
gether unconvincing,’’ while the dogmatic 
assertiveness and extravagant pretensions 
with which the scheme is put forward 
are characterised as unscientific and un- 
philosophic. 

To many of these assertions Sir Oliver 
gives an emphatic denial. 


The Law of Substance. 


Haeckel has combined the chemica 
generalisation called the doctrine of the 
conservation of matter with the physical 
generalisation called the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, into a single state- 
ment called by him the ‘‘ law of sub- 
stance.’’ And as to him, matter and energy 
are the two exclusive forms of the funda- 
mental reality, which explain all that there 
is in the universe, including art and religion 
and love, this law of substance he regards as 
the supreme and universal law. He would 
himself regard it as axiomatic and self- 
evident in the sense that its opposite is 
unthinkable. 

His critic is at pains to show that 
Haeckel’s assumption is simply untrue. 
Recent research into the constitution of 
matter makes it impossible to cherish the 
assurance that matter is constant and 
permanent. ‘“‘ There is now no single 
material property that can be specified 
as really and genuinely constant.’’ (p. 31.) 

‘* The destruction and the creation 
of matter are well within the range of 
scientific conception, and may be within the 
realm of experimental possibility ’’ (p. 33), 
though it may still be supposed that the 
basis of matter is fundamentally conserved. 

Sir Oliver further shows how there may 
be other categories of energy than are yet 
tabulated ; how new forms may be dis- 
covered ; and that if new forms exist, until 
they are discovered, the law of conserva- 
tion of energy as now stated may in some 
cases be strictly untrue. 

To declare that certain theorems based 
upon this law (a law that with new know- 
ledge may have to be modified) has been 
‘*amply demonstrated ’’—such as that the 
universe is eternal, its substance is in 
eternal motion running on through infinite 
time in an unbroken development—is to 
declare guess-work to be equivalent to 
proof, and is therefore an unwarrantable 
exaggeration. 


Ts Infe a Form of Energy ? 


But the most serious mistake Lodge 
discovers is the assumption that life is 
a form of energy, which exists as life only 
as long as its material vehicle persists, but 
is, on its dissolution, resolved into heat or 
chemical action. To Haeckel, mind is a 
miotion of matter; life is an operation 
of cells; the phenomena of consciousness 
are a physiological problem, and, as such, 
must be reduced to the phenomena of 
physics and chemistry. 

And in order to account for the appear- 
ance of life and mind and consciousness, 
he supposes that matter possesses these 
attributes from the start, that love is a 
form of chemical affinity, and freedom of 
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the will must be looked for in the same 
quarter of repulsions and attractions. 

Lodge’s reply is: ‘‘ This is not science, 
and the formulation of that idea gives no 
sort of conception of what life and will 
and consciousness really are.’’ (p. 49.) 

Others beside Haeckel have for a time 
adopted the materialistic theory of life, 
but with the acquisition of wider knowledge 
have passed into saner views. But the 
only explanation suggested by Haeckel for 
outgrowing his limitations is the implied 
insinuation that as they grew older they 
suffered from dotage. So he disposes of the 
wider outlook gained by the maturity of 
their faculties and the enlargement of their 
experience displayed by men like Kant, 
Wundt, Virchow, du Bice chee Baer, 
and others. 

Grave suspicion must surely attach to a 
scheme of thought which, while emphasis- 
ing the doctrine of evolution, treats the 
evolution of the human mind into extended 
powers, and deeper insight as retrogression 
into illusion. Belief in Haeckelism de- 
mands that we shall regard the noblest and 
wisest of the race—philosophers, poets, 
religious leaders—as simply deluded and 
deluding. And Haeckel has the colossal 
self-conceit implied in making that terrible 
assumption. No wonder that his critic 
occasionally declined to say what he thinks, 
lest he should violate his intention of 
criticising politely ! 

That the most ardent scientific pursuit 
does not necessarily terminate in a material- 
istic atheism, Sir Oliver Lodge illustrates 
by the names of Newton and Huxley, 
the former of whom remained a Theist, 
while the latter, protesting against the grave 
philosophical errors involved in materialism, 
preserved an attitude of reverend agnos- 
ticism that furnishes a curious contrast 
to the gratuitous assumptions and the 
confident negative dogmatism of the 
Jena Professor. The names of Kepler, 
Herschel, Liebig, and Linneus, of former 
days, and Crookes, Wallace, and Lord 
Kelvin of our own, could be added to this 
list. 


narrowness have to be displayed.’’ (p. 60.) 


be known. 


is, but also what is not, 


more seriously), ‘‘nor will the 


(p. 77.) 
The Religion of Haeckel. 


human claim.’’ 


design or purpose, and laughs at the doc- 


some kind of religion from his materialistic- 
monism. It is refreshing to find him de- 


Christianity, the humaneness of Buddhism, 
the love of animals it inculcates, and 
sympathy with friendly mammals. I 
conclude from that he does not believe 
in vivisection, nor eats flesh which involves 
the violation by slaughter of the Buddhist 
sense of the sacredness of life. 

It is as refreshing for the Christian minis- 
ter to mark his antagonist’s defence of the 
teachings of Christ and correction of the 
mistakes of the German. 

Haeckel supplants the ‘‘ three great 
hallucinations’’ of Kant, viz., God, free- 
dom and immortality, by what Tolstoy calls 
the Baumgartenian Trinity, ‘‘ the good, the 
beautiful, the true,’’ before which he pro- 
fesses to bow the knee in adoration. The 
adoration, however, avails little, as Lodge 
suggests, unless one’s ideas of truth should 
be large enough to take into account possi- 
bilities far beyond anything of which he 
is at present sure; unless the meaning of 
goodness transcends the process of reduc- 
tion into atomic forces and motions; and 
unless the sense of beauty has a fuller ex- 
planation than may be compassed in 
terms of sexual selection and the like. 
Such a limited view of religion may suit the 
author of the ‘‘ Confession of Faith of a 
Man of Science,’’ but is not enough for 
the race. (p. 94). 


A Better Way. 


Sir Oliver Lodge is not satisfied with 
merely pointing out the narrowness of 
Haeckel’s views. He points a better way; 
at least, he suggests it. For with his na- 
tive cautiousness and reserve, and the 
natural humility of a great scientist, Sir 
Oliver is not likely to burden his readers 
with his over-beliefs. 

To readers of the Hzbbert Journal, in which 
many of the papers collected into the pre- 
sent volume have appeared, the construc- 
tive speculations of the author of ‘‘ Life 
and Matter ’’ will be familiar. He holds 
that life has an origin independent of the 
forms of energy described in physics and 
chemistry ; that it furnishes guidance and 
direction of the physical processes con- 
nected with the maintenance of our 
bodily existence ; it pre-exists and survives 
the material organism in which it incar- 


Distrust Negations. 


It must not be supposed from the above 
paragraphs that the aim of the book is 
wholly controversial and contentious. On 
the contrary, it is claimed also to be a 
supplement—an ‘‘extension of the more 
scientific portions of that work into higher 
and more fruitful regions of inquiry.’’ 
(Preface). 

When a Unitarian minister once turned 
Catholic, his perplexed disciples whom he 
had piloted from orthodoxy to a liberal 
faith came to him and asked if his conver- 
sion did not mean that all his teaching was 
now discredited. He wisely replied, ‘‘ No, 
forget all my negations; retain all my 
affirmations.’’ Sir Oliver Lodge gives a 
somewhat similar counsel to the readers of 
the ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.’’ ‘‘ In so 
far as it makes positive assertions, embody- 
ing the results of scientific discovery, and 
even of scientific speculation based there- 
upon, there is no fault to find with it; 
but when, on the strength of that, it sets 
up to be a philosophy of the universe—all 
inclusive, therefore, and shutting out a 
number of truths otherwise perceived, 
or which appeal to other faculties, or which 
are equally true and are not. really contra- 
dictory of legitimately materialistic state- 


ments—then it is that its insufficiency and 


Haeckel is, in the opinion of his critic, 
too sure of what is not known, and cannot 
‘* To be able to perceive com- 
prehensively and state fully not only what 
is a wonderful 
achievement.” The hint ought to suffice. 
However, the Principal adds slily, ‘‘I do 
not think that such a power has yet been 
acquired by any of the sons of men”’ (and 
semi- 
educated readers of this country be wise 
if they pin their faith and build their 
hopes on the utterances of any man, 
however eminent, who makes this super- 


Haeckel, though he denies the existence 
of God except as the sum total of force 
operating in the material universe, without. 


trine of immortality, is still able to extract 


fending, though it is in antagonism to 
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nates and through which it functions on the 
terrestrial plane for a time, 

There is no striking novelty in this 
opinion—it does not go as far as Plato— 
its interest lies in the testimony it carries, — 
how much of religious philosophy can be 
accepted by a man whose chief business is 
dealing with material phenomena while 
remaining in full accord with positive 
scientific material teaching. So much 
service, at least, has been rendered to 
modern thought by a generation of psychic 
research, aided by her latest offspring, the 
new psychology. So much belief has 
become necessary, if only as a working 
hypothesis, in order to account for the data — 


known. 
The Triumph of Idealism. 


No small comfort accrues to the dreamer 
of dreams from the present attitude of 
men like Oliver Lodge. ‘‘ Our highest 
thoughts are likely to be nearest to rea- 
lity,’ he says. ‘* Whatever we can clearly 
and consistently conceive, that is %pso 
facto in a sense already existent in the uni- 
verse as a whole; and that, or something 
better, we shall find to be a dim. fore- 
shadowing of a higher reality.”’ 

‘* T believe in the ultimate intelligibility 
of the universe.’’ ‘*‘ Why should it be 
inconceivable that human beings should 
receive information from beings in the uni- 
verse higher than themselves ?”’ 

What vistas of thought are opened 
up to the imagination by these sentences ! 
Yet they issue from the cold-blooded mood 
of a man noted for his soundness and 
saneness. After all, is not the highest 
science allied to poetry, and truth the 
handmaid of religion ? 

But if this attitude is typical of the scien- 
tists of the twentieth century, then is 
Haeckel’s position accurately foretold in 
the closing paragraph of the chapter on 
Science and Philosophy :— 

‘* The progress of thought has left him, 
as well as his great English examplar, 
Herbert Spencer, somewhat high and dry, 
belated and stranded by the tide of opinion 
which has now begun to flow in another 
direction. He is, as it were, a surviving 
voice from the middle of the nineteenth 
century; he represents, in clear and 
eloquent fashion, opinions which then were 
prevalent among many leaders of thought— 
opinions which they themselves in many 
cases, and their successors still more, lived 
to outgrow ; so that by this time Professor 
Haeckel’s voice is as a voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, not as the pioneer or 
vanguard of an advancing army, but as the 
despairing shout of a standard-bearer, 
still bold and unflinching, but abandoned 
by the retreating ranks of his comrades 
as they march to new orders in a fresh and 
more idealistic direction.’’ 

J. Tyssut Davis, 


We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a’ book, 
And calculating profits . . . somuch help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, info a book’s pro- 
found, 
Impassioned for its AMeauty and salt of 
truth— 
Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
E. B. Browning. 
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JESUS AND THE PROPHETS.* 


To the making of the mind of Christ the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets con- 
tributed most powerfully, and their in- 
fluence is seen in the whole form and con- 
tent of his teaching. The question, there- 
fore, as to the precise significance which 
he attached to their writings is of supreme 
importance for a real understanding of 
him. Did he regard prophecy as a de- 
tailed prediction that had either been or 
was to be literally fulfilled ? Or did he 
regard it simply as preaching, the im- 
passioned utterance of ethical and religious 
truths and principles that were applicable 
not to an age only but to all time? Or, 
again, does he seem to have considered it 
as sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other of these things? Such is the 
question which confronts the student of the 
Gospels, and which Dr. Macfarland’s book 
is designed to answer. 

The subject takes our author far and 
deep into the criticism of the Gospels. 
To the evangelists, prophecy is almost 
synonymous with prediction. They wrote 
for a public that had learnt to love and 
Teverence the name of Jesus, and was, 
moreover, asking eagerly for signs or proofs 
of his Messiahship; and their purpose in 


writing was partly to satisfy the general’ 


demand, and to show that in all respects 
his life and death conformed literally to 
the predictions of Scripture, and that he 
was therefore the promised Messiah. This 
dogmatic purpose (especially apparent in 
Matthew) helped greatly to give shape and 
substance to the Gospel records. Dr. 
- Macfarland fully appreciates its influence, 
and, wherever necessary, he is careful to 
point out misrepresentations and inter- 
polations that may be due to it. The 
chapter in which’he deals one by one with 
the various quotations which Jesus makes 
from the prophets (and from the psalmists 
who, in this connection, have to be in- 
cluded with them) is of exceptional interest 
and value. On each of these quotations 
he has written a brief disquisition setting 
forth the original meaning of the words 
and explaining the application which Jesus 
makes of them. In this way he gives his 
readers some excellent Old and New Testa- 
ment exegesis. His finding, in all cases 
. of authentic quotation, is that Jesus’ con- 
cern is not to verify prediction, but, on 
the contrary, that he uses prophecy much 
as we might use proverbs or the words of 
well-known authors. So ‘‘ familiar as 
household words’’ was the language of 
prophet and psalmist to him, that sayings 
of theirs came spontaneously to his lips 
as, the fit expression of his own thoughts 
and feelings. Thus, what more natural 
than that, in face of opposition or neglect, 
the consciousness of his destiny should 
find utterance in the words—‘‘ The stone 
- which the builders rejected, the same was 
made the head of the corner.’’ Here was 
a saying whose truth was to be exem- 
plified in his own case, as it had already 


* « Jesus and the Prophets’’: an Historical, 
Exegetical and Interpretative Discussion of the 
Use of Old Testament Prophecy of Jesus and of 
His Attitude towards it. By Charles S. Mac- 
_ farland, Ph.D. (Yale), Minister of the Maplewood 
- Congregational Church of Malden, Massachusets. 
With an Introduction by Frank K. Sanders, 
Ph.D., D.D., Dean of the Divinity School of Yale 
University. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, The Knickerbocker Press, 1905. 
6s, net.) : 


been in the case of many another. Again, 
when with the words, ‘‘ Well did Isaiah 
prophesy of you,’’ he hurls at the Scribes 
and Pharisees the text about people who 
draw near to God with their mouth and 
honour Him with their lips but whose heart 
is far from Him, it is evident that his 
meaning is, as Dr. Macfarland says, 
‘* Well did Isaiah describe you. . . . 
You think he speaks to those back there 
in his time. But you do not understand 
prophecy. It is principle, universal truth, 
and it applies to you.’’ Jesus frequently 
uses sayings or phrases from the prophets 
merely to point a moral or adorn a parable ; 
but where, as in the examples just given, 
there is any suggestion of fulfilment, it is, 
as a Tule, clearly of the kind which means 
the exemplification, analogy, or develop- 
ment of some truth or principle. 


The name Messiah summed up for Jesus 
all the spiritual aspirations of his race. It 
was as personally embodying or fulfilling 
these aspirations that he felt himself called 
to assume the title. How much his con- 
ception of its content differed from that 
of the Scribes is apparent from the passage 
which records his controversy concerning 
the David descent of Messiah and which 
concludes with the question that proved 
so unanswerable to his opponents—‘‘ If 
David called him Lord, how is he his 
son 2”? 

‘* This discourse,’’ says Dr. Macfarland, 
‘“is not merely a sophistical endeavour to 
entangle the Scribes by citing Scriptural 
contradictions. The Scribes cannot answer 
his question because of their narrow, 
literal, and formal. conception of Messiah, 
which they have compressed into the 
phrase, ‘son of David.’ Jesus himself 
can answer the question from his point of 
view. Spiritually, he is David’s lord, by 
reason of his relation to the Father. He 
really waives the question of natural 
descent. His purpose is to point out the 
difference between a conception of Messiah 
as merely of the ‘seed of David,’ 1ze., 
‘according to the flesh,’ and that larger 
conception of Messiah as ‘ Lord,’ 2.¢., 
‘according to the spirit.’ (Romans i., 
3,4.) Here is a truth entirely independent 
of that criticism and exegesis of the 
Psalm which concerned the Rabbis, and 
which, unfortunately, has concerned many 
Christian writers of later times.”’ 

Once or twice Jesus seems to come 
perilously near to crediting the prophets 
with a certain power of detailed pre- 
diction; and the question as to whether 
he ever actually did so is, for the most part, 
bound up with another question, upon 
which scholars are still very much divided, 
that, namely, as to how much or how little 
of the apocalyptic language ascribed to 
him, and. based largely on the book of 
Daniel, is really his. Perhaps, however, 
Dr. Macfarland is justified in reading the 
doubtful cases in the light of what appears 
to have been the Master’s general usage, 
and in rejecting as none of his any refer- 
ence or quotation which is inconsistent 
with the larger and more natural inter- 
pretation of prophecy. Certainly our 
author argues throughout with much force 
and lucidity, and his book merits the 
attention of all who seek to know how the 
prophet of Nazareth fulfilled the prophets 
who were before him. 


? 


J. M. ConneELL. 


HOLYOAKE’S HISTORY OF CO- ' 
OPERATION.* 


Ir is too late in the day to be recommend- 
ing Mr. Holyoake’s History of Co-operation 
to students of social movements. They 
know the book. It is a storehouse of facts, 
it is thickly set with the author’s tren- 
chant observations on men and_ things, 
andit brings us face to face with those who 
toiled to give the idea of mutual aid 
credence and regal power is a competitive 
and disorganised industrial world. Mr. 
Holyoake knew these men in the intimacy 
of a common enterprise. The men whose 
names are become a part of history, and 
who, but for such a memorial as this, 
had been even now long forgotten, are 
here recorded. And, beyond this, again 
we meet with generous eulogy of the 
** forgotten workers’’ for the cause. The 
volumes, then, possess all the merits of 
reminiscences. The history is_ history 
written from within. Whether Mr. Holy- 
oake’s work can be regarded as a definitive 
history of the movement is another question. 
Perhaps he was too near to it, too closely 
wrapped up in it, for his judgments upon 
it always to set things in right perspective. 
But what is not doubtful is that no future 
historian can dispense with these volumes ; 
and in all probability no future book can 
contain the vivid characterisation of the 
personalities of the crusade which lends its 
peculiar value and charm to the present 
work. 

The ‘‘ revised and completed ’’ edition 
which lies now before us is largely identical 
with the volumes originally published in 
1875 and 1879. By way of example, 
take the record of Robert Owen and his 
influence on co-oporation. The story is 
touched with the affectionate regard in 
which the author always thought of the 
creator of New Lanark and ‘‘ The New 
Moral World.’’ But the account in these 
volumes is enlarged by the publication of 
the panegyric pronounced by Holyoake 
at the unveiling of the monument to Owen 
at Newtown in 1902. ‘‘Itissaid by parrot- 
minded critics that Owen was a man of one 
idea;whereas he was a man of more ideas 
than ay. public man England knew in 
his day. He shared and befriended every 
new conception of moment and promise, 
in science, in education, and government. 
His mind was hospitable to all projects 
of progress; and he himself contributed 
more original ideas for the conduct of 
public affairs than any other thinker of 
his generation.’’ 

The new volumes are enriched with illus- 
trations, with portraits, ¢.g., of the author 
and of Owen. Then also we can look on 
the picture of the original Rochdale store, 
and allow our imagination to wander across 
the large outcrop of new thought and fresh 
undertakings which come from such an un- 
distinguished birthplace. To mention but 
one other, the Anti-Corn Law Mill at Hull 
is full of memories of a struggle which had 
been regarded as finally decided, until 
one of the most masterful of contemporary 
politicians succeeded in again forcing it on 
a surprised country. 

Of the three parts into which the work 
is divided, the first two, comprising some 
six hundred pages, are for the most part 
the original volumes. The third section, 


~ #* «The History of Co-operation.” By George 
Jacob Holyoake, 2 yols. (I. Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 
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containing eleven short chapters, is devoted 
to bringing the history up to date (1904). 
Quite obviously the record of thirty years 
in sixty pages must be scrappy and inade- 
quate, and, indeed, this third part is rather 
in the nature of an eclectic appendix. Here 
and there the reader is pleased or irritated, 
according to his individual predilections, 
by terse and uncompromising comments 
and criticisms, and, though there is‘no at- 
tempt at completeness, there is much useful 
information as to the modern aims and 
achievements of co-operators. One instance 
must suffice, an instance which incidentally 
disposes of the popular and shallow notion 
that productive imdustry can only be 
carried out under the stimulus of private 
profit acting on the soul of some wealthy 
entrepreneur. We refer to the pages 
devoted to the Wholesale Societies. The 
English Wholesale is certainly one of the 
great distributive businesses of the country. 
It has also its own fleet of steamships 
trading throughout the world, it has its 
tea estates in Ceylon, its dairy and fruit 
and livestock farms at home; and, to say 
nothing of its corn mills, &c., it makes 
annually 2,000,000 pairs of boots in the 
factories at Leicester, Heckmondwike, 
Enderby, and Rushden. Co-operation is 
equal to the difficulties of prodution on 
the largest scale. Yet these various works 
are dependent on the skill of men of the 
people, and give evidence, among other 
things, of the very wide distribution of 
business ability among all classes of the 
community. 

One interesting reflection in reviewing 
a later edition of a standard work is this, 
that the world moves on. In the seventies 
the title, *‘ History of Co-operation,’’ ex- 
plained itself. Naturally, it would deal 
with British co-operation. In the early 
years of the twentieth century, this is no 
longer the case. True, the United King- 
dom has shown the way. But this country 
no longer possesses a virtual monopoly of 
this instrument of industrial progress. We 
have but to turn our eyes to the Continent. 
Whether we regard the Latin nations as in 
France and Italy, the Teutonic in Germany, 
or the Scandinavian as in Denmark, we 
see the people, the proletariat in the towns, 
the peasantry in the country districts, 
resorting in large and increasing numbers 
to the practice of co-operation for the sale 
or the manufacture of the prime necessaries 
of life. In the great days of Liberalism, 
English co-operation was mainly based on 
the individualistic theory of society. There 
are signs that this is not at present so gener- 
ally the case, and the co-operative move- 
ment, as Mr. Holyoake recognised with the 
frankest dislike, tends somewhat towards 
collectivism. In so doing, it does but come 
into line with the movement in Europe, 
where co-operation is predominantly an 
association of workers who are socialists, 
and who use this form of association to 
forward their collectivist consciousness and 
purposes. A new History of Co-operation 
at the present time would have to appraise 
the significance of this new trend of thought. 

B. Kirkman Gray. 


TE love that will be annihilated sooner 
than be treacherous, has already made 
death impossible, and affirms itself no 
mortal, but a native of the deeps of absolute 
and inextinguishable being.—Hmerson. 
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SOCIAL: PROBLEMS AND MODERN 
PROPHECY. 


In his last lecture at Manchester, delivered 
last week, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant proceed- 
ed to apply the lessons arising from the 
study of the old prophets to the social 
problems of our own times. History, he 
said, repeated itself, but with variations. 
We see great changes, but the old pro- 
blems abide. Empire on empire had 
passed away; half way between the 
time of David and the present day St. 
Augustine was writing his work on the 
City of. God and pointing the way of 
escape from the evils of his time. We 
are still seeking the City of God, and 
the family of nations which emerged out 
of the chaos resulting from the barbarian 
invasion of Rome and Greece is still looking 
for ways of escape from the old evils, 
which, in spite of other changes, still re- 
main. We have now huge populations 
which dwarf anything known in the 
Mesopotamian and Nile Valleys, but we 
have also new forces at our command, so 
that the old scourge of famine is no longer 
known in England, and only abides in 
India until we address ourselves earnestly 
to our true Imperial problems. We have a 
settled system of law which secures rights 
to all, and we have learnt the value of obe- 
dience. Now how are we going to adminis- 
ter this vast estate in empire, material 
resource and settled law ? Much has been 
done to grapple with inherent dangers 
in the rise of industrialism. Beneficent 
factory and sanitary legislation had been 
enforced. Still, in spite of all, we find 
ourselves in a position full of menace to 
the national well being. The facts and 
figures resulting from the investigations of 
Messrs. Booth & Rowntree must make us 
stand appalled. While the artizan earning 
£3 a week, pays 9 per cent. away in rent, 
the very poor have to pay 29—nearly 
one-third of their total income. Between 
300,000 and 400,000 persons in London 
are living in one-room tenements. One- 
fifth of the ‘‘ Homes of England ’’ are one- 
room tenements. In parts of London 
people are crowded together at the rate of 
240 to the acre, whereas Sir W. B. Richard- 
son laid down 25 as the healthy limit. The 
same state of things was growing up in 
towns outside London. Beside all this, 
from 23 to 29 per cent. of the working 
classes have an insufficient supply of food, 
according to Mr. Rowntree, and using the 
pauper standard as a basis of comparison. 
The effect of all this on life and health 
could be imagined. In Finsbury the death 
rate in one-room tenements was 38:9, in 
two-room tenements 22°6, m three-room 
tenements 11:7, while in houses of four 
rooms and upwards the death rate fell 
to 5-6. This was how poverty and bad 
housing conditions were destroying the 
life of the people. What then, in face of 
these facts, Mr. Tarrant asked, is to be 
done? Many voices address us. As in 
old times there are true and false prophets, 
the false prophets being not so much men 
of low ideals as men of limited faith 
and insight, opportunists who would catch 
at easy palliatives and patch up as far as 
possible existing conditions. But the true 
prophets see deeper and, as in the case of 
the old Hebrew prophets, they are often 
deeply pessimistic as to the possibility 
or utility of reforming present society. 
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Still they believe in the ultimate emergence 


of a higher social life, as the prophets looked  __ 
for a remnant which should survive the 


day of wrath that they could see coming. 


But the worst danger was that which arose _ 


from the false application of scientific theo- 
ries by men, themselves in comfortable 
circumstances, about the struggle for exist- 
ence, the survival of the fittest, and the 
uses of poverty inspurring menon. Others 
were pessimistic as a result of their study 
of old literatures, saturated as they were 
with the failure of men to realise the 
Utopias of their dreamers. This lead 
them to abjure idealism, not to be righteous 
over-much, to be critical and sceptical 
of the inner light. But these questions 
would not wait such cautious treatment. 
In ‘‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty years After,’’ 
Tennyson had drawn an indictment of 
modern Society more appalling than any- 
thing in the Prophets. But he preserved 
his faith in the light, in the power of man 
to master circumstances, and the true poet 
was the true prophet, the one who justi 

fied the hope of a remnant after the day 
of the Lord. 


In answering the questions ‘‘ what are 
the primarary causes of social evils; how 
far are they the result of false conditions, 
or of false national character?’’ Mr. 
Tarrant rapidly reviewed the, current 
theories known as Nihilist, Anarchist, 
Socialist, Communist, as well as those based 
more exclusively on land nationalisation. 
But the personal factor was the thing of 
highest importance—the contribution of 
thought and character made by great 
modern teachers which showed that the race 
of Prophets of Righteousness was not ended. 
Among these modern prophets, differmg 
among themselves as they often did, but 
having in common the passion of nobler 
social ideals, he included Fourier, Carlyle, 
Mazzini, Ruskin, Tolstoy and _ others. 
From all these teachers there came the 
truth that no one act of government could 
change present conditions. There must 
be a new spirit and a large fusion of interest 
ina higher life. Capital, labour and charac- 
ter were the three factors needed for our 
times. All the suggested remedies run 
up into moral considerations. At the 
bottom of our failure is the want of charac- 
ter, the absence of loyalty to ideals, the 
want of fidelity. In order to make the 
most of time men must reckon with eternity. 
And here we were back at the thought of 
the old prophets. These prophets did 
make a great discovery. Nowhere else 
does it glow: with such light as in their 
pages. Their imperishable legacy speaks 
to us of the necessity to live in awe and 
reverence before the Holy One in whom 
we live and move and have our being, the 
Holy One not of Israel alone but of all the 
world. And they gave us also the thought 
that we can tcust this Holy One if we look 
to the right and do the right, for then we 
shall be going along the path of safety 
for ourselves, our people, and the world. 

In spite of the exceedingly inclement 
weather, there was a large audience at the 
lecture, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed with acclamation on the proposal 
of the chairman, the Rev. Dendy Agate, 
seconded by Mr. Richard Robinson and 
supported in a suggestive speech by Mr. 
J. Wigley. The scholars of our household, 
Mr. Wigley said, in explaining away the 
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old supernatural claims for the Bible, were 
striking off the shackles which made it at 
once the most reverenced, but least con- 
sulted of books, and were bringing it into 
the service of man anew as the most living 
of all the ancient legacies of man’s long 
struggle to deal with the social problems of 
the ages. That, said Mr. Tarrant in reply, 
exactly summarised the aim of his lectures. 


POSTAL MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 


Tue British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Postal Mission work at Calcutta 
is carried on under the superintendence of 
Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar. During the 
last six months of 1905, 175 applications 
for books were received, several of these 
being from Brahmo Samajes and public 
libraries; a large number of pamphlets 
have also been circulated. Mr. Sarkar has 
delivered lectures at various centres. 
Three  book-prizes were offered and 
awarded to writers in India, of the best 
essays dealing with the problems of religious 
thought in Mr. Armstrong’s book ‘‘ God 
and the Soul.”’ 

At Allahabad the Postal Mission work 
is superintended by Professor R. Chatterjee. 
During the year 1905, 1,020 applications 
for books and tracts were received and 
responded to. Letters from the appli- 
cants conveyed their thanks, and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the value 
and helpfulness of the literature sup- 
plied from Essex Hall. In the course of 
the year, two additional tracts have been 
translated and published in» Urdu—‘‘ A 
Message to Musalmans,’’ by Rev. James 
Harwood, and ‘* Materialism and Atheism 
Refuted,’’ by Dr. J. Freeman. Clarke— 
nearly one thousand copies of these Urdu 
tracts have been distributed among edu- 
cated and liberal-minded Mohammedans. 

Mr. V. R. Shinde reports that the work 
in connection with Postal Mission at Bom- 
bay had increased so considerably during 
the year 1905, that it has been found neces- 
sary to appoint an assistant who can carry 
on the work during his absence on long 
missionary tours in the country. At present 
there are 329 names of correspondents and 
inquirers on the register. In 1905 1,739 
Brahmo and Unitarian books and pamph- 
lets have been distributed, of these 945 
were sold at a nominal price, and 794 were 
given free of charge. 

The Postal Mission work in the Madras 
Presidency is under the care of Mr. V. 
Govinden. There, also, much interesting 
and valuable work has been done in dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the principles 
and faith he'd by Unitarians among 
thoughtful and inquiring people in that 
part of India. 


To CorrEsponpENtTs. — Letters, &c 


received from G. V. C., J. C., J. M. C., 

Sabi beA Ba CcAsGs Sa JaGeR: TE: 

Wis tie ats, Be Mas Oe oP. eR Poe JiRe; 

OF MaaResah tia Od srOiy Lea Pouss, 
Be labe Es 6: BeUxC: W: 

Frirnps of the late Rev. Henry 

' McKean, of Oldbury, will note with 


pleasure the effort which is being made by 
the congregation to secure a. memorial of 
him for their meeting-house, and will wish 
it every success, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—+e——__. 


I HAvE just been reading a beautiful 
book, ‘‘ The Soul of a People.’’ It is an 
account of the people of Burmah, by one 
who lived many years among them, and 
was much impressed by their universal 
and unfailing kindness to animals. Here 
is an instance that he gives. 

‘“A mail coach was started to run once 
a day between a town and the nearest rail- 
way station. There was a great deal of 
traffic between the town and the station, 
and it was supposed that the passenger 
traffic would pay the contractor well, 
apart from his mail subsidy ; for Burmans 
are always free with their money, and the 
road was long, and hot, and dusty. I 
often passed that coach as I rode. I 
noticed that the ponies were poor, very 
poor, and were driven a little hard, but I 
saw no reason for interference. It did not 
seem to me that any cruelty was committed, 
nor that the ponies were actually unfit to 
be driven. I noticed that the driver used 
his whip a good deal, but then some ponies 
require the whip. I never thought much 
about it, as I always rode my own ponies, 
and they always shied at the coach; but 
I should have noticed if there had been 
anything remarkable. 

‘The driver was nota Burman. At the 
end of the year he wanted more money 
from the Post Office for carrying the mails, 
for he was not making as much as he 
expected, because the Burmans would not 
use his coach. He did not know the reason. 

“So an inquiry was made, and the Bur- 
mans were asked why they did not ride on 
the coach. Were the fares too high ? 
Was it uncomfortable ? But no, it was for 
neither of these reasons that they left the 
coach to the soldiers and natives of India. 
It was because of the ponies. No Burman 
would care to ride behind ponies who were 
treated as these ponies were—half fed, 
over-driven, whipped. It was a misery to 
see them; it was twice a misery to drive 
behind them. ‘ Poor beasts,’ they said ; 
“you can see their ribs; and when they 
come to the end of a stage they are fit to 
fall down and die. They should be turned 
out to graze.’ 

‘* The opinion was universal. The Bur- 
mans preferred to spend twice or thrice the 
money and hire a bullock cart and go 
slowly, while the coach flashed past them 
in a whirl of dust, or they preferred to 
walk. Many and many times have I seen 
the road-side rest houses full of travellers 
halting for a few minutes’ rest. They 
walked while the coach came by empty ; 
and nearly all of them could have afforded 
the fare. 

‘“Tt was a very striking instance of 
what pure kind-heartedness will do, for 
there would have been no religious com- 
mand broken by going in the coach. It 
was the pure influence of compassion 
towards the beasts, and refusal to be a 
party to such hard-heartedness. And yet, 
as I have said, I do not think the law could 
have interfered with success. Surely a 
people who could act like this, have the 
very soul of religion in their hearts, al- 
though the act was not done in the name of 
religion. 

‘* That this kindness and compassion 
for animals has very far-reaching results, 


no one can doubt. If you are kind to 
animals, you will be kind, too, to your 
fellow-men. It is really the same thing, 
the same feeling, in both cases. If to be 
superior in position to an animal justifies 
you in torturing it, so it would do with 
men. If you are in a better position than 
another man, richer, stronger, higher in 
rank, that would—that does often in our 
minds—justify ill-treatment and  con- 
tempt. Our innate feeling towards all 
that we consider inferior to ourselves is 
scorn; the Burman’s is compassion. You 
can see this spirit coming out in every 
action of their daily life, in their dealings 
with each other, in their thoughts, in their 
speech. ‘ You are so strong, have you no 
compassion for him who is weak, who is 
tempted, who has fallen?’ How often I 
have heard this from a Burman’s lips! 
How often I have seen him act up to it! 
It seems to them the necessary corollary 
of strength that the strong man should be 
sympathetic and kind. It seems to them 
an unconscious confession of weakness to 
be scornful, revengeful, inconsiderate. 
Courtesy, they say, is the mark of a great 
man, discourtesy of a little one. No one 
who feels his position secure will lose his 
temper, will persecute, will be disdainful. 
Their word for a fool and for a hasty- 
tempered man is the same. To them it is 
the same thing, the one infers the other— 
that an animal or a man should be lower 
and weaker than you is the strongest claim 
he can have on your humanity ; and your 
courtesy and consideration to him is the 
clearest proof of your own superiority. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the Burman 
in his ways with his children and _ his 
beasts, with all who are lesser than him- 
self.’” 

This has turned out to be a ‘‘ Children’s 
Column ’’ taken from a man’s book. His 
name is H. Fielding Hall, and he had been 
a magistrate in Burma from the time of its 
conquest. Un eB: 


Mrs. Barnett has, with reason, written 
to the papers in a jubilant tone announcing 
the successful formation of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd., with Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton as president, and, as directors, 
Mr. Frank Debenham, Sir Robert Hunter, 
Mr. Herbert Marnham, Mr. Henry Vivian, 
M.P., and herself. £70,000 has already 
been promised for investment—£45,383 in 
debentures, £25,015 in shares—about half 
the sum needed for satisfactory develop- 
ment. It will be remembered that about 
a year ago Mrs. Barnett took up her work as 
honorary secretary for this scheme whereby 
an estate adjoining Hampstead Heath is 
now secured to lay out as a whole, preserv- 
ing the natural beauty of the western view 
from the heath, and providing pleasant 
and healthy homes for all classes of resi- 
dents, rich and poor, those who supply 
capital for the enterprise receiving interest 
limited to 4 or 5 per cent. The seventy 
acres allotted to cottages for the industrial 
classes are to be worked on a co-partner- 
ship basis. So many people have already 
applied for sites that Mrs. Barnett con- 
siders the success of the project reasonably 
assured. The new company’s registered 
office is at 4, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s 
Inn. 
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RELIGION IN MORALITY. 

Foutiowine this brief article is a paper 
by Dr. Joun Campsett, of Belfast, to 
which we invite the serious attention of 
our readers. There are two main subjects 
with which it deals, which are closely 
linked together in the writer’s mind. One 
is the need for a stronger affirmation on 
our part that moral faithfulness must 
hold the first place in religious life, as 
essential to salvation both here and here- 
after; the other is the difficult and deli- 
cate question of the significance for 
national life, and therefore for religion, 
of a declining birth-rate. On this specific 
subject Dr. CamppeLtnt writes with the 
weight of a man eminent in his profes- 
sion, and with the special authority of 
wide experience. To many of our readers 
he will be known as a member of All 
Souls’ Church, Belfast, deeply interested 
in the welfare of the churches. 

Dr. CAMPBELL, it will be seen, refers 
at the outset to two recent articles deal- 
ing with the question of a declining birth- 
rate. Readers who turn to the article in 
the Nineteenth Century will find that Mr. 
Barcuay, the author of that article, by 
no means shares the very serious view 
taken by Dr. Camppett. He contends 
that with abundance of food and pro- 
tection in the struggle for existence the 
birth-rate of man, and the animals he 
protects, naturally decreases, and he 
points to the curious fact that the birth- 
rate in Ireland was never so high as im- 
mediately after the great famine, while a 
similar phenomenon has been observed 
after famines in India. The conclusion 
Mr. Barcitay draws from the study of 
figures is stated in the following sentence, 
which is directly opposed to the view 
taken by the Bishop or Lonpon in his 
charge last autumn, as published in The 
Times of Oct. 20, 1905. Mr. Barcray 
says :— 

‘* These figures conclusively prove that 
our declining birth-rate gives no cause for 
alarm, but, on the contrary, for satisfaction, 
indicating as it does the growing well- 
being of the masses of our people; and if 
the BisHor or Lonpon had acquainted 


himself with the subject, as the gravity of 
his denunciation demanded, it would have 
been manifest to him that there was no 
reason for his unspeakable dismay, or 
ground for his imputation on the women 
of England, which a mere layman does 
not care to repeat.’’ 

The two doctors, on the other hand, 
whose paper was summarised in the 
British Medical Journal, confirm Dr. 
CAMPBELL in his view, and it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to deny that the evils 
to which he refers, and to which he 
attributes such disastrous and far-reaching 
results, do exist. We may hope that 
other causes, not of that corrupting and 
degrading nature, are also at work to pro- 
duce the broad results that are recognised ; 
but, at the same time, we shall do wisely 
to look the evil straight in the face, and 
where it is found to prevail, let Dr. 
CaMPBELL’S warning and appeal be 
pressed unflinchingly home. 

Other of Dr. CampBELL’s positions will 
doubtless be hotly contested ; but let it be 
noted that when he sets the Catholic on a 
higher moral level than the Protestant, 
he is dealing with one specific subject. 
We do not understand him to affirm that 
Catholicism produces, on the whole, 
greater independence of character, truth- 
fulness, and integrity, or courage and 
heroic self-sacrifice, than Protestantism. 
When he pleads for the enforcement of a 
more definite moral code, it is interesting 
to remember what is said on that subject 
in the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal, by the Moslem critic of Christianity 
as a whole. 

With the latter part of Dr. CampBeLr’s 
paper our readers will probably find 
themselves in more general and un- 
qualified agreement. We shall all be 
absolutely at one in affirming that moral 
faithfulness must hold the first place in 
our religion, according to that other 
great saying of the Masrmr’s, that we 
must seek first the Kingdom of Gop and 
His righteousness, as the only true way 
of life. And we shall agree that in all 
the churches the stress ought more and 
more to be laid upon personal faithful- 
ness in the whole range of human duty. 
The suggestion that the Churches should 
throw themselves into this work of moral 
regeneration with “loud and long and 
united clamouring’’ will be differently 
judged according to the temperament of 
those concerned. Quiet work and the 
steadfast witness of a faithful life will 
make a stronger appeal to many. And, 
for our own part, we shrink from claiming 
this work or this doctrine of life as dis- 
tinctive of our own denomination. We 
cannot think that the Protestant world 
is looking to us for any such leadership. 
We have simply to be faithful in our own 
place, and must insist that the claim is 
urgent on all Christian Churches alike. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 
By Joun CampBELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


In The Nineteenth Century for January, 
Mr. J. W. Barclay has published an article 
on ‘‘The Declining Birth Rate.’’? In 
The British Medical Journal of February 3, 
1906, there appeared an abstract of a paper 
on the same subject communicated by Drs. 
A. Newsholme and T. C. H. Stevenson to 
the Royal Statistical Society. Both these 
articles deal with a matter of great national 
importance, of great scientifie interest, 
and of great concern to the religious com- 
munity. Itis to the religious aspect of the 
matter that attention is hereby drawn. 
However he may be affected by the national 
or by the scientific view of the subject, the 
religious man must be far more impressed 
by its influence on the immortal souls 
of his fellow-citizens, because behind the 
words ‘‘ Declining Birth Rate ’’ there lies 
the vast domain of vice and of disease 
born of vice. The birth rate is declining, 
and the future of the nation is imperilled 
by its decline. Its decline is largely due to 
certain unholy practices which are sapping 
the moral nature of the men and still more 
of the women of the community. Its 
decline is associated with the spread of 
diseases, which are enfeebling the bodies 
of the present generation, and will enfeeble 
the bodies of children yet unborn ‘‘ unto 
the third and fourth generation.’’ Above 
all things, its decline is connected with the 
greatest danger to the happiness, in this 
world and in the world to come, of those 
who, for worldly reasons, are transgressing 
the Divine law. 

Though these papers are written from a 
purely scientific standpoint, they afford 
very sad reading for the thoughtful Pro- 
testant. They show clearly that the evils 
with which they deal are most rife in 
Protestant countries. They demonstrate 
that Catholic countries like Austria and 
Ireland contrast most favourably with 
Protestant nations, and that the prosperous 
French Canadian, with his Catholicism, 
is a far more moral man than his equally 
prosperous Protestant neighbour. Is not 
this deplorable? What does it mean ? 
Theoretically, Protestantism should produce 
better men and women than Catholicism, 
and yet the fact that it does not do so 
stares us in the face. Is Christianity, as 
taught in the Protestant churches, spoiled 
Christianity ? Should it not yield better 
fruits—not only better fruits than it itself 
now bears, but better fruits than Catho- 
licism is capable of producing ? 

Being the most Protestant body of 
Christians in the community, this question 
has special claims on our consideration. 
Our authors show that diminution of the 
orthodox religious restraints in Catholic 
countries is associated with the declining 
birth rate, and with all the social evilswhich 
at-end the lowering of the moral standard of 
the people. Ifwe are to improve, we Pro- 
testants must either make a retrograde 
step and move towards the Catholic reli- 
gious position, or we must adopt a better 
form of Protestant teaching than we have 
hitherto done. Of this there can be no 
doubt. A striking feature in the history 
of the Christian religion is the dearth of 
great and prolonged efforts to organise 
the world on strictly Christian, in other 
words, on practical moral lines. Religious 
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teachers have directed their attention to 
organisation on a theoretical doctrinal 
basis. They have made belief in certain 
theories the primary thing, and have 
relegated the doing of ‘‘ the will of the 
Father ’’ to a place of secondary import- 
ance. Probably in this is to be found the 
explanation of the moral state of Christen- 
dom depicted in the papers above referred 
to. Morality, social and commercial, 
has come to occupy a second place in the 
mind of the average man. His early train- 
ing has put the doctrinal points so strongly 
before him, that he has largely lost sight of 
the moral lessons to which the doctrines 
were intended to lead up. Protestants, 
having lost the Catholic habit of blindly 
following the rules of the Church and the 
‘dictates of their spiritual advisers, have 
been left to rely on a lax social code of 
honour rather than on a strict ecclesiastical 
moral creed. Hence their flounderings. 
The remedy is obviously to supply them 
with a definite code of morals based upon 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, and to impress 
upon them, from their earliest years, the 
necessity for strict obedience to that code, 
if they are to secure present happiness and 
‘* inherit eternal life.’’ If the Athanasian 
creed were a moral creed such as Christ 
himself outlined for the young ruler, few 
of us would object even to its minatory 
clauses. 

The duty of formulating such a Christian 
moral creed and of pressing it upon the 
notice of humanity, belongs pre eminently 
to our denomination. Our body had its 
origin in protests against a too great accen- 
tuation of mere doctrinal teaching. » It 
must have not only a destructive policy 
but must also aim at construction. Objec- 
tion to a doctrinal creed does not entail 
objection to a moral creed. The removal 
of the doctrinal creed necessitates the 
bringing forward of something to take its 
place. Those who speak of our position as 
a ‘‘negative’’ one see only one half, 
and that the least important half, of our 
mission. Oursis the positive duty of estab- 
lishing the moral creed. It may be said 
that rejection of the ordinary creeds and 
confessions of faith obviously implies accept- 
ance of ‘a moral code. No doubt it may 
mean this to our own thoughtful people, 
but to the person of average intelligence, 
educated on the conventional lines, our 
raison @etre is by no means plain. For 
his instruction we require a simple state- 
ment of our belief that the following of 
the moral precepts laid down for our guid- 
ance by Christ Jesus is the only way of 
entering the Kingdom of Heaven and 
enjoying everlasting life. For his benefit 
we must urge, with clamour and with 
reiteration, that to actually live our earthly 
lives in deed and word and thought in 
accordance with Christ’s teaching and 
example is the only way to attain salvation. 
This is at the present time our mission. 
This idea should run through every sermon 
preached in our pulpits and through every 
denominational newspaper published by 
us. With it as a dominant influence our 
position becomes no longer negative, but 
powerfully positive. We are not mere 
moralists following a cold system of conduct 
after the manner of the philosophers of 
old, but we are true Christians, warmed by 
the love of Jesus for mankind, sanctified 
by his teaching, elevated by his example, 


and bound by our affection for, and our 
loyalty to, him to follow him to that King- 
dom to which he himself has gone. We 
must proclaim to the world that whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he do those things which 
Christ has commanded. Which, except 
everyone do perform, keeping his life pure 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall be 
punished according to the measure of his 
transgressions against the laws of God. 
We must establish and extend a ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Church’? in which a common 
standard of righteousness of life and of 
obedience to the commandments which 
Christ himself has laid down is the uniting 
bond. 

To do this effectually, we must organise 
our forces. Individuals have their influ- 
ence on the community. Isolated-congre- 
gations perform important duties. The 
range of individual or congregational efforts 
is, however, comparatively small. To 
do our utmost we must all, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, fall 
into line and stand shoulder to shoulder, 
determined to achieve a great common pur- 
pose, and to uphold the great precepts of our 
Master. United under some form of church 
government, we could the better disseminate 
a knowledge of the true way of attaining 
everlasting life, and become a powerful 
religious force, a religious force differing 
from all other religious bodies in that our 
primary object is to teach men that their 
salvation depends upon their doing the will 
of their Father in Heaven. Our denomina- 
tion has now a splendid opportunity of 
doing good work. The time has come 
for identifying Christian morality with 
Christian religion. The Protestant world 
requires a new reformation and looks to our 
untrammelled denomination for it. By 
loud and long and united clamouring we 
can bring it about. We must unite. We 
must make it plain to the meanest intelli- 
gence that our existence is not purposeless. 
We must proclaim in season and out of 
season that our mission is a positive one. 
If we fail to do so, the Kingdom of God 
is not in us. It is our plain duty, in 
the name of God and in the spirit of 
Christ, to rescue Protestantism from 
the sad position in which the scientific 
writers above referred to have shown it to 
be. With that object it is incumbent 
upon us to bind together our scattered 
congregations and religious associations 
into a well-endowed and _ well-organised 
church, which shall provide for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of carefully selected 
ministers, and for the continuous pro- 
pagation of Christ’s teaching—‘* Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which 
isin Heaven.” ‘For the hour cometh, in 
which all that are in the tombs shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done 
ill unto the resurrection of judgment.”’ 


NaTIONAL CoNnrERENCE.—-We are re- 
quested to say that notification of lodgings, 
hotels, vouchers for railway tickets at 
reduced fares, tickets for luncheon and the 
conversazione, will be sent out at the 
beginning of April to those who have ap- 
plied for them. 


THIRSTING FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


THe GiLory or SrmpLe REeEcTITUDE. 


By THE Rev. Cuarures G. Ames. 


‘“ BLESSED are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.’” The man who says that has a 
claim on the reverent and grateful attention 
of all mankind. He gives voice to the 
universal reason and conscience; he 
inspires the highest and holiest hope. 
Heaven and earth may pass away, but the 
words that give life are themselves im- 
mortal. Like the utterances of the sibyl, 
they are “‘ simple, unadorned, unperfumed, 
and reaching through the ages, because of 
God.”’ 

Here is one sign of truth. It affects us 
like a part of the permanent order of 
things; it is all of one stuff with the 
world and with our own proper nature. It 
has the ring of reality. Like sunlight, it 
carries its own evidence, and to the sane 
mind it recommends itself as sunlight does 
to the healthy eye, but it is concealed from 
our grossness by its own simplicity and 
transparency. Who realises this splendid 
miracle of the common day? In the 
same way we have become too familiar 
with some of the most obvious and im- 
portant aspects of spiritual truth. These 
Beatitudes of Jesus may seem to be worn 
smooth. We have heard them from our 
infancy ; their force and beauty appeal to 
unresponding hearts. 

If we could have stood, ene day long ago, 
among the Syrian peasants, on the slope of 
a hill m Gaiilee, and listened to these 
sayings as they fell fresh and clear-cut as 
newly minted gold from the living lips of 
the new prophet, perhaps we too should 
have been ‘‘ astonished at his doctrine,’’ 
we too should have ‘‘ wondered at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mouth.’’ Did it not seem as if Nature 
herself had at last found a voice, and as if 
that voice were speaking straight to her 
children, saying clearly and cheerily, yet 
soberly and solemnly, what all men 
vaguely think or feel, but can rarely put 
into words ? 

Yet these Beatitudes are remarkable for 
what they do not say. The sentences of 
Jesus seldom run in the grooves of old 
commonplace. He does not sit there, like 
the scribe of the synagogue, complacently 
reciting, in tones that make men sleepy, 
the virtues and piety of a dead ancestry, 
as if it were enough to have Abraham for 
a father and Moses for a law-giver. He 
pronounces no blessing on religious re- 
spectability, decorous conformity, doctrinal 
soundness, loyalty to the standard, fidelity 
to the traditions, or even diligence in the 
routine of observance and devotion. Any 
priest in the audience must have felt that 
a slight was put upon his great office, as if 
the speaker had forgotten to do it honour. 
The temple, the altar, and the sacred books 
are all mentioned with respect, yet they 
somehow fall into the background. Hu- 
manity is brought directly fronting 
Divinity, as if the pure in heart might 
see God and the impure might know the 
cause of their blindness. 

Many a man in that company must have 
hung his head as the rebuke came home to 
him. Complacent worldlings, men proud 
of their estates or of their learning, doubt- 
less stood there, expecting that he would 
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confirm the world’s vulgar judgment 
which says, ‘‘ Blessed are the prosperous, 
the popular, the cultivated, and. the 
comfortable.’” But no. The lips that 
opened in blessing made them shrink as if 
he had uttered a curse. Every word fell 
like a blow on their idols. The virtues 
which had strutted so proudly before God 
and man began to unmask as ugly vices as 
he went on to say, ‘‘ Blessed are the men 
of humble mind, the men of good will, the 
merciful, the pure in heart. Yea, blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness, so that for the sake of being right 
they dare and bear all losses and pains, and 
willingly let their names be cast out as 
evil.’’ 

No comfort here for the self-righteous, 
the self-satisfied, the self-willed, the self- 
seeking. But scattered through the com- 
pany were men and women who felt their 
emptiness and poverty, who took no credit 
for their ancestry, their accomplishments, 
or their social standing, who hardly dared 
so much as to lift up their eyes to heaven. 
Yet, as they listened, all the world above, 
around, within, seemed to change. The 
awful Jehovah, whom they had thought of 
as throned afar in threatening majesty, 
seemed a smiling Father who wished His 
children to be near Him and to be as 
perfect as Himself. They drew in deeper 
draughts of the country air; their very 
emptiness seemed to make so much more 
room for God and goodness. Their cry 
of inward need changed into childlike trust. 

Here was indeed a messenger of good 
tidings. Here was a doctrine as worthy of 
man as it was worthy of God. And does 
not all the best thought of our own time 
still travel this way? Has the weary 
search of mankind through the ages found 
anything better than a righteousness which 
is rooted in sonship to the highest, and 
which blossoms into service to the lowest ? 
Has not our clearest conception of the 
divine ever been an expansion and idealisa- 
tion of the best qualities of the human ? 
The one fact which we most certainly know 
is our own existence; and in that fact, if 
we look deep enough and honestly enough, 
we shall find the revelation and witness of 
God. For, when a man _ has rightly 
reverenced the decrees of conscience, he 
has heard the Voice; when he has really 
made acquaintance with his own nature, 
he has seen the Face. 

There are times when I feel entirely 
satisfied with this inward proof of spiritual 
realities. There are high moments when 
there is need of no other evidence of God 
than the fact that I am alive. And there 
are times when the sight of a good man, or 
something seen in the face of a child, or 
some stir in Nature that affects me like a 
footstep, carries with it conviction and 
assurance. Along with this feeling comes 
always the perception that goodness is 
what I am made for. Not even a voice 
out of the sky could tell me more plainly 
that the Holy Being wills that I too should 
be holy. Along with the reproof comes 
the encouragement, and along with the 
hunger for righteousness comes the promise 
that the hunger shall be satisfied. 

To suppose the Creator indifferent to 
the moral character and welfare of His 
creatures is essential atheism; but, if not 
indifferent, He must have provided all 
needed helps to virtue, He must have given 


His creatures light to find the right way 
and strength to walk in that way. But, 
even if He were indifferent, we cannot 
afford to be so, for our highest interest is 
to be found in seeking the completeness of 
our own being in and the harmony or 
rightness of our relations with all other 
beings, and with the laws and forces of the 
universe in which we find our place. 
Everything worth having or worth desiring 
is involved in character, in being simply 
and soundly right. 

The world comes right when the man 
comes right. What it is to each one of us 
depends on what we are and how we take 
it. We make our own hells, we can make 
our own heavens. 

‘* When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings paradise around.”’ 


A rough-cast man rose in a country 
** It 
was in the north country, when the snow 
lay deep on the ground, that the Lord God 


meeting-house to tell his experience : 


found out Jonathan Hinckley and con- 
verted his soul. 
gave praise to God.’’ Is there one among 
us who might not report to himself some- 
thing like this happy convert’s story ? 
Who has not at some time felt sure of his 
place in the great order, and seen all the 
world irradiated with a light which really 
shone from within the mind ? 

If a man bas lost his faith im God and 
still holds fast his own integrity, well for the 
man. But, in this very concern to be true 
to the highest law he knows, he is un- 
consciously a worshipper. Blessed is the 
man who hungers and thirsts for righte:us- 
ness, for already he holds in his soul the 
richest of all treasures. We who believe 
in God need not be seriously trouble: 
about the fate or state of honest non- 
believers, for we may count their very 
honesty as a sign of the real presence and 
the finest inspiration. 

Once accept the principle of duty, and 
all life becomes an honourable discipline 
and a steady advance. ‘There is no higher 
rank on earth or in heaven than the rank 
of personal goodness ; and he who loves it, 
seeks it, and practises it for its own sake 
is surely moving, however slowly, towards 
the perfect life. 

Here also is the cure, and the only cure, 
for our restlessness and self-dissatisfaction. 
‘* No man can serve two masters.’? But. 
he who falls heartily in love with virtue is 
no longer distracted by a divided allegiance. 
He has nothing else to do but to occupy 
himself with learning and doing what is 
right and reasonable. Having settled the 
central principle and leading purpose of 
his hfe, every step onward and upward 
makes the next easier, and the law of 
habit continually operates to confirm this 
deep-hearted choice. 
driven by the lash of conscience ; he is no 
more a servant, but a son, and the Father’s 
house is his happy home. 

Here, too, is the secret of victory over 
our trials and depressions. When shall we 
half realise the grandeur and glory of 
simple rectitude ? Let me again repeat a 
tale of real life. Years ago, and far away, 
I knew a woman of most fine and excellent 
qualities whose deeply shadowed life was 
like a long crucifixion and martyrdom. In 
one of her letters she said, ‘‘ My youth is 


And the leafless trees 


-human life. 


He is no _ longer- 


gone, my hope is dead, and my heart is 
heavy; but I neglect no duty.’’ In reply 
I said, ‘‘ If you could ask God for just one 
blessing, and could be sure of that one and 
never of another, would you dare pray 
that your youth might come back, or that 
your earthly hopes might be renewed, or 
even that the load on your heart might be 
lightened ? Would you not ask for a 
living principle within yourself that would 
make you neglect no duty ? And can you 
not see that, in giving you the love of 
righteousness He has really given you the 
best thing in all the universe ?’’ In her 
next letter she wrote that this view of the 
matter was new tc her own mind, but that 
she accepted it as true, and found in it 
strength to take up her burden—a burden 
carried, as I believe, with patience, courage, 
and constancy to the end, which was not 
far away. 

There is one thing more to be said. He 
who really loves righteousness cannot love 
it for himself alone; he hungers for its 
triumph over all the eart’, he longs for the 
banishment of every wrong. Hence his 
zeal for justice is swee’ened with good will 
to men, so that righteousness becomes one 
form of benevolence. The right is always 
the good. Hence the ethical passion 
kindled from the heart of Jesus has flamed 
out in abhorrence of wrong and evil, and 
has lent support and vigour to every 
movement for reform and welfare. ‘‘ It 
is a spurious virtue that can contentedly — 
see vice thriving by its side.’’ The 
gospel is no gospel if it does not turn the ~ 
hearts of men toward each other as well as 
toward God. It is no gospel if it does not 
unite all believers in wise, well-considered, 
and earnest movements for the cleansing 
of the world and the better ordering of all 
Righteousness is rightness. 
To hunger and thirst for righteousness, 
therefore, is all one with the prayer that 
God’s kingdom may come, and that His 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 


AnnuAL MEETING, 

Tus annual meeting was held at Roch- 
dale, on Wednesday, March 7: In the 
afternoon there was service in the Black- 
water-street Church, conducted by the Rev. 
H. E. Haycock, of Bolton, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 
The text was from the Prayer Book version 
of Psalm exix. 67 : ‘‘ Before I was troubled 
I went wrong, but now have I kept Thy 
word.’’ It was an earnest appeal to the 
churches for new zeal and devotion in 
Christian service. ‘‘ Woe unto us,’’ said 
the preacher, ‘‘ if we sit down self-satisfied 
as if on this earth and before high heaven 
there is nothing left for us to do.’’? He 
would not exaggerate the pain and trouble 
in the world, but all who were not deaf and 
blind could perceive the enormous evils 
around us—the crimes, the vice that did 
not come within the meshes of the law, the 
corruption in commerce, and the vast 
number of men and women who were not 
rising to the full measure of divine life. 
These people paid their way, kept them- 
selves fairly respectable, and went through 
the world with no thought above the satis- 
factions of the body. And the churches did 
not seem to be deeply troubled about them: 
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nstead of hugging themselves in their self- 
Satisfaction, let them look around at what 
others were doing who, with their light, 
‘were going down into the dark places, 
searching out the maimed and wounded, 
breathing hope to the despairing, and doing 
their best to heal the sores of the time. 
Further, let them beware that the high- 
sounding phrases so often heard at their 
meetings, did not become platitudes. ‘‘ We 
talk of the brotherhood of man—what are 
we prepared to do for our brothers ? What 
of our own pleasure and time and strength 
will we sacrifice for them? Let us pledge 
ourselves anew, consecrate ourselves afresh 
to serve God in serving man.’’ ; 

After service the business mecting was 
held, the president, Mr. W. W. Hadley in 
the chair. The committee reported an 
uneventful year, with the work already in 
hand steadily maintained. The one new 


“departure was a mission at Blackburn, 


where previous efforts had been made in 
the early days of the mission. The com- 
mittee now hoped for good results. They 
were not satisfied to do so little, but if the 
Unitarians of the district really wished to 
see the principles and the practice of the 
religion which they professed extended 
over a wider area, then they must find 
more money. So long as the funds en- 
trusted to them were insufficient the blame 
did not rest with them if the work had to be 
left unattempted. In view of the annual 
grants for which they were responsible, 
and which could only be gradually reduced, 
they did not think it right to incur fresh 
liabilities until they saw their way to 
meet them. It was for the supporters of 
the mission to determine whether the work 
was to go forward or to hang back. 

The report, together with the statement 
of accounts, was adopted. 

The thanks of the meeting were accorded 
the officers and committee for their services 
during the past ycar, and the following 
appointments for the ensuing year were 
made :—President, the Rev. T. Leyland ; 
treasurer, Mr. D. Healey (Heywood) ; audi- 
tor, Mr. J. Chadderton ; chairman of the 
committee, Mr. T. Harwood ;_ vice-chair- 
man, the Rev. J. J. Wright ; secretaries, 
the Revs. R. Travers Herford and J. Moore. 

The Revs. W. G. Tarrant and H. EK. Hay- 
cock were thanked for the part they had 
taken in the service, and the thanks of the 
meeting were also given, on the proposition 
of Mr. T. Harwood, seconded by the Rev. 
R. Travers Herford, to the Rochdale con- 
gregation for their hospitable reception. 
This was acknowledged by the chairman 
and the Rev. T. P. Spedding. 

Tea was then served in the schools, about 
150 persons being present. 


Tue Pusiic MEETING. 


After tea a public mceting was held in 
the upper schoolroom. Mr. W. W. Hadley 
presided, and was supported by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, J. J. Wright, J. A. Pearson, 
A. H. Dolphin (representing the Yorkshire 
Union), T. P. Spedding and H. Haycock, 
Councillor D. Healey, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN, in a short address, com- 
mended the work of the Mission. He 
urged the need of a closer fellowship 
between neighbouring churches, and sug- 
gested regular exchange of preachers 
between churches so near together, say, as 
Rochdale, Todmorden, Oldham, Middleton, 


and Heywood. He was inclined to think 
that Unitarians tended to become mor- 
bidly self-conscious ; and that it would be 
better for them if they emphasised their 
Unitarianism less and their Christianity 
more. If their churches were to be a living 
force in the world they must appeal more 
to the heart. The only test of their effi- 
ciency was: How far did they help men 
and women to fight the battle of life? In 
all their work they should strike a bold and 
positive note. They should, as often as 
they could, absolutely and entirely ignore 
the attempts that were made to exclude 
them from the comity of Christian churches ; 
and make their appeal to the hearts of men 
and women who wished to worship together 
and to help each other and their neigh- 
bours to live ‘better and nobler lives. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant welcomed the 
chairman’s suggestion that there should be 
some sort of exchange of preachers between 
neighbouring churches, and said it might 
be well if they could adopt a system whereby 
occasionally a layman should occupy the 
pulpit in the stead of the minister. Minis- 
ters were too apt to get away from the 
ordinary thinking and feeling of ordinary 
beings. They could not help it; it was 
one of the difficulties of their position. 
They were apt to get wrapped up in their 
books, and to be interested in controversies, 
and they gave other people credit for being 
as much interested as they were themselves. 
He confessed that he had often felt the need 
of coming into closer contact with the lay 
mind, a mind not so much affected by 
books as by things. Passing on, Mr. 
Tarrant expressed the hope that they would 
live long enough to see more of their 
churches self-supporting. Some people 
said this was to be achieved by organisa- 
tion and the intercourse of churches. What 
he considered they required was something 
more like the baptism of the spirit. They 
wanted to realise their responsibilities with 
their heart as well as their head, and if they 
did this a great future lay before their 
churches. 

The Rev. J. J. Wricut spoke at length 
on the work of the mission, the ramifica- 
tions of which, he said, extended at one 
time as far north as Lancaster, as far south 
as Leigh, as far east as Todmorden, and 
as far west as Blackpool. Their twenty- 
nine churches could be separated into three 
groups. About one-half were what they 
called self-supporting churches, such as 
Rochdale, Bury, and Bolton (Bank-street), 
&c. Then another set, comprising five or 
six churches, were at one time mission 
stations, but they had prospered, and some 
of them were now helping the Mission. 
Then there were the scven mission stations, 
such as Leigh, Horwich, Accrington, Astley, 
and Colne. These mission stations had 
ereat difficulties to contend with, and 
those in touch with their work could not 
fail to admire how splendidly they were 
carried on with the small means at their 
disposal. That being so, there was a claim 
on the more favourably situated churches 
to help the missions. If the self-support- 
ing congregations only realised the struggles 
of the people at the mission stations they 
would be prompted to give more liberally. 
The mission stations did their level best ; 
he only wished that some of the seltf-sup- 
porting churches did as well and tried as 
hard to raise money. He made an earnest 


appeal for further support, and said that 
another £300 or £400 per year could be well 
and usefully spent. 

The Revs. J. A. Pearson and H. Dolphin 
and Councillor D. Healey also delivered 
short addresses. 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 
AnnuaL Meertine. 

THE annual meeting of the Midland 
Christian Union of Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian, and other Non-subscribing Churches, 
was held in Birmingham, at the Old Meet- 
ing Church, Bristol-road, on Monday, 
March 12, and was fairly well attended. 
The prevailing note was of satisfaction and 
encouragement owing to the successful 
raising of the Priestley Centenary Fund of 
£5,000, and the determination to make 
good use of the opportunity thus secured 
for more progressive work. 

The business meeting was held in the 
morning, the president, Mr. W. Byng Ken- 
rick, in the chair. 

The report of the committee, read by Mr. 
E. Ellis Townley, recorded the last annual 
meeting and three meetings of the Council 
held at Wolverhampton, Small Heath, and 
Cradley, and the changes in the Province, 
including the settlement of the Rev. J. EH. 
Stronge at Kidderminster, the Rev. G. L: 
Phelps at Evesham, the Rev. W. G. Top- 
ping at Oldbury, and the Rev. C. M. Wright 
as assistant minister at the Old Mecting 
Church. The coming removal of the Rev. 
A. H. Thomas from Stourbridge to Leices- 
ter, in succession to the Rev. E. W. Lummis, 
who has been obliged by the state of his 
health to retire, was also noted. The com- 
mittee deplored the loss by death of Mr. C. 
D. Badland, of Kidderminster, and of the 
Rev. Peter Dean, formerly of Walsall. The 
Rev. C. D. Badland, of Whitchurch, had 
retired and settled at Kidderminster, but 
would be ready for occasional service. 
Satisfactory progress at Small Heath was 
reported, and the good work done by the 
Lay Preachers’ Association acknowledged. 

Among the events of the year had be>n 
Professor Carpenter’s lectures on ‘‘ The 
Christ of the Creeds and of Experience,’” 
given to large and appreciative audiences. 
The report concluded as follows :— 

‘¢ The committee desire to express their 
thankfulness for the generous support 
which has enabled them with renewed hope 
and energy to continue and enlarge their 
work, and would urge upon the friends of 
liberal Christianity in Birmingham and the 
Midlands the need of further supporting 
the Union. Our objects are to provide a 
closer association among the congregations 
of the district and to promote a wider and 
truer knowledge of religion in connection 
with the freedom which rejects subscrip- 
tion to any articles of theological belief. 
In endeavouring to realise these aims the 
committee appeal for the help and sym- 
pathy of all the members of our Free 
Churches.”’ 

The accounts showed an adverse balance 
of £105 9s. 8d., the amount received in 
subscriptions being £150 3s. 6d., less by £7 
than last year, and in congregational col- 
lections £57 lls. 2d., £5 more than last 
year. Grants amounting to £313 15s. 
were made to five congregations, including 
£150 to Small Heath, received from the 
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Priestley Centenary Fund. Further grants 
amounting to £162 10s., received from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
were also made. 

The roll was called by the Rev. A. H. 
SHELLEY, the clerical secretary. 

The PrEsIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said it was four 
years since they had asked him to accept 
the position of president, and he had found 
in it opportunities for work much larger 
than he had anticipated, and difficulties 
greater also. He could not now look back 
upon the time without feelings of joy and 
satisfaction, and yet there was that other 
thought, that they moved slowly. Why 
was it? Amid the various schools of 
religious thought they belonged to those 
who believed in freedom for continuous 
growth and change in religious outlook. 
That was of the utmost importance, as 
bearing not only on religious convicticns, 
but on the tone they shou!d give to the 
whole course of their life. Holding that 
position, they had te recognise that it was 
a cause which did not make rapid progress. 
Asking what they could do to accelerate 
progress, he quoted the remark of a 
Japanese observer, who had found the 
people of this country constantly called 
upon to assert their rights, without any 
parallel assertion of their duties. And he 
would suggest to the laity in their churches 
that perhaps they might be giving too 
much thought totheir rights and not suffi- 
cient thought to their duties as members of 
congregations. In that work they had 
entered into partnership. If they claimed 
the time, services, sympathies of their 
ministers, they must contribute their own 
share to the work of the church, not merely 
on week-night evenings, but on Sunday 
also, and on that day they could only con- 
tribute their share by regular attendance. 
That applied to them in a special sense as 
members of that association, which had to 
care for the well-being of the churches. In 
the past year they had organised a greater 
number of meetings of the representative | 
body of the Union, but the attendance at 
these meetings had been disappointing, 
largely due, he believed, to mere careless- 
ness. He asked members to realise that 
their presence at meetings, and the interest 
they showed, even if they took no part in 
discussions, was a strength to the work, 
and made for the general life of the body. 
He was as convinced as ever that they had 
an important work to do, and the help of 
all alike was needed. From the past four 
years they might gather considerable en- 
couragement, and look forward with con- 
fidence to the accomplishment of the work. 

Mr. A. G, Horxrns, who seconded, said 
that never had their outlook been more 
cheerful than now, and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. HerBert New then read the report 
of the committee on the Priestley Centenary 
Celebration, which told how, on the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Joseph Wood, it had 
been determined to raise at least £5,000 to 
strengthen the work of the Union, and how 
that had been done, partly by the bazaar in 
the Birmingham Town Hall, in December, 
1904, which realised (with some donations) 
£1,071 lls. 10d., but chiefly through direct 
donations, £3,900 9s. 6d., from 113 persons, 
bank interest £53 17s. 1ld., making up the 
total of £5,025 19s. 3d. For this result they 


had chiefly to thank their president, Mr: 
Byng Kenrick, who had promised the last 
£500, and actually gave £625, while other 
members of the Kenrick family contributed 
altogether £1,575. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Woop, 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Forrester, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the committee, the 
stall-holders, and all those who had con- 
tributed so much to the success of the 
bazaar. 

The Rev. J. C. Street, supporting the 
motion, said there were two names they 
must chiefly remember in the expression of 
their grateful appreciation—Mr. Wood’s 
and the president’s. 

The PResipEnT said Mr. Wood and he 
were amply rewarded by the successful 
accomplishment of their purpose, and he 
put the resolution without the addition 
so kindly suggested by Mr. Street. 

The resolution was very cordially passed. 

The Rev. JosepH Woop proposed the re- 
election of Mr. Byng Kenrick as president. 
They valued his presence and counsels, and 
congratulated themselves on having such a 
president. They were looking forward 
to an interesting time in the expenditure 
of the fund with which they had been en- 
trusted. In that they would he guided 
very largely by the judgment of their chair- 
man. It was not proposed to follow quite 
the old lines, and it would be an immense 
advantage in that matter to have Mr. Ken- 
rick’s counsel. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. H. 
KE. Perry, and unanimously passed. Mr. 
Kenrick, in acknowledging the vote said 
that the great thing they had to learn in 
connection with their work was the value 
of co-operation. 

The other officers and committee were 
then elected, the treasurer, Dr. J. W. Rus- 
sell, and the secretaries, the Rev. A. H. 
Shelley and Mr. E. Ellis Townley, being 
re-elected. 

A vote of sympathy with the relatives of 
those who had perished in the dreadful 
‘disaster at the Courriéres mines was 
silently passed, and the meeting terminated 

Luncheon followed at the Grand Hotel, 
Colmore-row, when the ministers and dele- 
gates were the guests of the Old Meeting 
congregation. The Rev. J. Wood presided, 
and among the toasts that of The Guests was 
responded to by the Rev. Charles Roper. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


In the afternoon a conference was held 
in the Old Meeting Church, and opened 


‘with the singing of the hymn ‘‘ We come 
‘unto our fathers’ God ”’ (by the late T. H. 


Gill). The president was in the chair. 
The Rev. CHargLes Roper, of Kilburn, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Quickening of Life 
in Local Centres,’’ giving in particular 
an account of what has latterly been done 
in the Manchester district. The paper 
opened with a plea against the too great 
individualism of Unitarians, and what 
seemed to be their ideal of a church of 
Units. To their fellow-Christians of other 
denominations, religious fellowship and 
comradeship were more significant realities ; 
there was much to be learnt from them as to 
the sharing of a common interest, experience 
of a common need and union in common 
discipleship. The lack of comradeship 
was too often noticeable in their small 
congregations, where sometimes people 


were found to have attended for years, 
and no one speak a word to them. On the 
other hand, his late large and flourishing 
church at Moss Side was built up by a 
persistent display of orthodox ardour in 
making all who came within it feel that they: 
were brothers in Christ, and essential to 
the maintenance of that spiritual atmos- 
phere which alone could send all who wor- 
shipped together forth into the work-a-day 
world, strengthened and inspired to truly 
live the religious life. Organisation within 
the church was of the utmost importance 
in maintaining the enthusiasm of its mem. 
bers. The central fires must be fed 
methodically if the steam is to be kept up. 
Too many of their churches ignored the 
value of machinery. They talked glibly 
about the freedom of the spirit as if that in- 
cluded the whole theory and practice of 
church dynamics. Something more was 
needed. Encouragement and direction and 
practical help could be, and ought to be, 
given by an outside and representative 
organisation, whose suggestions came with 
greater authority, and were received with 
heartier welcome than when they emanated 
from an individual church member, He 
had known more than one church treat 
lightly, and almost ridicule, a scheme put 
forth by one of its own members, and yet 
give essentially the same scheme a suc- 
cessful trial when advocated and supported 
by its District Association. Individual 
churches were sometimes, like individual 
men, short-sighted in policy, and the com- 
bined wisdom of a group of churches was 
necessary to convert them to the recog- 
nition of the desirability of some new 
departure. The District Association must 
be alert, earnest, thoroughly alive to its 
responsibilities, and the possibilities before 
it; otherwise, if its work, were done per- 
functorily it could give no help or inspira- © 
tion, and would only damp the ardour of 
its constituent churches. Its government 
should be representative in order to secure 
the absolute confidence of its members. 

Mr. Roper then gave an account of the 
Manchester District Association, with its_ 
representative governing body, and the 
admirable work it has done of recent years 
in the establishment of new churches, 
the organising of special services, and the 
monthly visits of the governing body to 
the churches of the district. He quoted 
from the preliminary circular the objects 
of these monthly visits both in the religious 
service and the public meeting held regu- 
larly for many months on the last Saturday 
of the month :—‘‘ (a) To realise more 
fully the joys and privileges of our Gospel, 
the need of personal devotion to our ideals, 
and of zeal and sacrifice in bringing that 
Gospel to the knowledge of others.’’ 
‘‘(b) To emphasize the need of seizing © 
every opportunity for united work, having 
in view the freedom enjoyed by our churches, 
which makes the voluntary manifestation 
of loving sympathy in each other’s labours 
all the more necessary and helpful; to this 
end it is most desirable that loyalty to the 
District Association shall be assured in all 
its arrangements for joint meetings and 
services.’ 

These meetings, with persistent care in 
the arrangements, became a notable suc- 
cess, and were acknowledged, even by 
those who at first had been opposed or 
indifferent, to have been a great help. At 
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some of the services it was found that at 
least eighteen out of the twenty-two con- 
stituent churches were represented. It took 
two years and five months (June 7, 1902, to 
November 5, 1904) to get round to the 
whole twenty-two churches, and the 
average afternoon attendance was 138, and 
evening 145, which showed a wonderful 
improvement on the average of the first 
After this came the 
Social Questions 
Committee, which was now active in 
bringing before the churches the pressing 


five of the series. 
establishment of the 


social needs of the day. 


‘* A District Association,’ said Mr. 


Roper, in conclusion, ‘‘ has to engage in a 
variety of detail work, and yet, as it seems 
to me, the most important thing for it to 
do is to arouse and maintain enthusiasm 


throughout its constituent churches. En- 
thusiasm is what we most need in our 
churches to-day. O that we were so 
deadly in earnest that people would call 
us Map! It would be our salvation. 
With Unitarians religion should mean life ; 
not the mere round of animal functions, but 
the healthy activity of a man as an intel- 
lectual, emotional, and reasonable being. 
It, therefore, involves rational conceptions 
of God, of human nature and human duty. 
That being so, worship is not an end in 
itself; it should bring us into a closer and 
felt relation to God, and it should 
inspire us to fulfil all the obligations of 
human brotherhocd. ‘True religion’ does 
not ignore but recognises the fact that 
man is a social being, destined to work out 
his own salvation here below. And in this 
we must be enthusiastic, or our professions 
will be vain. May God grant you in the 
Midland Christian Union a succession. of 
enthusiasts. Men and women inspired to 
grapple with the demons of darkness ; 
faithful and courageous and undaunted ; 
who in their zeal for truth despise mere 
shibboleths and ceremonies, and aim at 
mercy, justice, and love. There are vices 
in society which batten and thrive upon 
the vitals of ignorance and poverty. We 
want enthusiasts who can arouse the heart 
of manhood, who can deal with the crying 
evils, the poverty, the immorality, the 
ungodliness, and who can do all this 
fearlessly, flinching at the imprecations of 
no man, pandering to no_ prejudices, 
shrinking from no threatened interests ; 
men who have the true, undying spirit of 
Jesus, and who will strike for freedom and 
truth and love as unhesitatingly and boldly 
as he would do were he living and working 
amongst us here to-day. A mighty trust 
is placed upon us. We are divinely 
commissioned. Let us obey God’s laws 
and carry out His divine commands with 
zeal and devotion and enthusiasm.”’ 


The Rev. James C. SrrEEetr opened the 
discussion, and in doing so proposed a 
warm vote of thanks to Mr. Roper for his 
paper. Never, he said, had they had a 
more fruitful topic brought to their notice, 
or more valuable suggestions. What Mr. 
Roper had put before them recalled his 
own early days in the Manchester district, 
where he began his ministerial work as the 
first missionary of that Association. He 
remembered the stirring up of new life, 
the building up of new churches. Mr. 
Roper’s paper had shown how the work 
was taken up where he had laid it down. 
The scattered churches, which knew little 


of one another, had been brought into 
vital union by the Association, and were 
all interested in one another. In that 
Midland district they had been feeling their 
way towards some such vital union. 
There was great need that they should visit 
one another’s churches, not for purposes of 
criticism, but to strengthen the common 
work. Thorough co-operation and true 
brotherhocd had been the essence of Mr. 
Roper’s paper, and that was what they 
needed to bring spiritual life and energy to 
bear for the uplifting of the life of the 
churches. 

Mr. Epwarp TyNDALL seconded the 
resolution, and earnestly endorsed the plea 
for truer brotherhood. 

Messrs. BAKER, MANSELL, BASNETT, and 
TRANTER continued the discussion, and, 
the vote having been unanimously passed, 
Mr. Roper briefly responded. 

Dr. C. Herpert-SmitH, who had come 
down specially from London, then gave an 
address on the Boston Conference Fund 
(1907), by which it is hoped to provide 
£3,000, to enable a hundred Unitarian 
ministers to go to America next year to 
attend the International Council meetings 
in Boston. Dr. Herbert-Smith spoke in 
his humorous and telling way of the 
advantages not only to ministers but to the 
whole community of such a visit, recalling 
the inspiration of the Geneva meetings, 
and looking for even greater benefits from 
contact with the vigorous life of American 
Unitarianism. He told of how generously 
the London churches were responding to 
his appeal, of the methods adopted for 
securing contributions (half-crowns as well 
as £5 or £10 were warmly welcomed), and 
appealed to the Midlands also to take part 
in the effort. 

The meeting then adjourned for tea in 
the large upper schoolroom. Before the 
company separated, a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the Old Meeting congrega- 
tion for their hospitality. 


Dr. Hunter’s SERMON. 


In the evening a religious service was 
held in the Old Meeting Church, conducted 
by the Rev. Joseph Wood, when the Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, was the 
preacher. There was a large congregation, 
and a collection was made for the funds of 
the Union: 

‘* Faith’? was the preacher’s subject, 
and his -text Mark xi. 22, 23: ‘‘ Jesus 
saith unto them, Have faith in (God. 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart,’’ 1t shall be done. 
The sermon was an eloquent and impas- 
sioned exposition of the true meaning of 
faith, not as merely intellectual assent, but 
as essentially moral and practical in 
character. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Have faith 
in God,’’ it was not a call to simple trust ; 
he demanded not only passive submission 
and confidence in the Father’s care—‘‘ The 
Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms ’’—but an active 
response also—response of the whole being, 
mind and heart and will, to God. That 
meant entire practical acceptance ot the 
ideal truth and good, of the divine law and 
order of life. 

Such faith concerned the will; it had a 
moral quality—loyalty to the will of God 


in life and work, to the best we see and 
know, together with a sure and deep 
conviction that, in spite of all delay and 
defeat, God’s best, including ours, is 
advancing to power and victory and glory. 
Jesus never gave the name of faith to a 
belief on which one had no courage to act. 
Men must act on their belief, otherwise 
there is no reality in it. Faith and 
obedience in the New Testament were 
often spoken of as one and the same thing. 
Obedience is faith in action, in its necessary 
result. Faith without works is dead, not 
really faith at all. We are accustomed to 
say that we believe in God ; but thorough- 
going belief, practical faith, is by no means 
common: Moral daring, definite, unre- 
served committal of oneself to live as a son 
of God, is rare in the world. Yet Christian 
faith began so, with the consecration of 
one who gave himself utterly to be and do 
what God required, with the courage of 
one who obeyed perfectly the heavenly 
vision. Jesus knew no order but that of 
the Kingdom of God, and to that he 
summoned his disciples. And now also 
they must have faith in God, and not 
worship other gods—of crooked dealing, 
selfish expediency, and time serving. 
Those things were the denial of God. He 
desired truth in the inward parts. Truth, 
justice, and love must be the working 
principles of their life. It was not neces- 
sary that they should succeed, or even that 
they should live, but it was necessary that 
truth, justice, and love should be supreme 
in the world. Men of faith were those 
who believed that the right thing could be 
done and must be done. Right was of the 
nature of things—that is, of the nature of 
God. The greatest foe of religion, said 
Dr. Hunter, was not theological, but 
practical unbelief. There were thousands 
in that city in all the churches who would 
not like to be suspected of unbelief, yet 
what they called their faith could not 
move a single stone, much less a mountain, 
of prejudice and evil. It had no more 
effect on their selfish lives than belief in 
the moons of Jupiter. They must have 
faith in God, and give themselves to the 
absolute truth, and so be lifted ovt of 
inconsistent, broken, morally ineffective 
lives. They could not serve God and 
Mammon. The God of truth would not 
be served by what was not absolutely true 
and pure. The faith of Jesus, the faith 
they needed, was fearless, enlightened with 
moral enthusiasm. It never knew when 
it was beaten. It loved sympathy, but it 
could stand alone. As they saw it in the 
first disciples, all greatest things had been 
done by men of faith, for with God all 
things were possible. To that power of 
faith, which linked their life with the 
infinite source of strength, God had 
entrusted the redemption of the world. 
The chief business of the minister, said 


‘the preacher, in conclusion, was to persuade 


men to have faith in God. 


SS ES ED 


Ir is not at all surprising that in pro- 
portion as we attend to the perishable part 
of our nature, our nature should apprea 
perishable ; and that in proportion as we 
neglect the mind, which alone has any 
heritage in the future, the futu should 
become obscure.—Martineau. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

eg 


Bradford.—There was a crowded congrega- 
tion in Chapel-lane Chapel on Sunday evening, 
when the Rey. E. Ceredig Jones preached on 
‘““What Unitarians Believe,’ being led to that 
subject ‘by a letter in the public Press, asking 
for a concise statement of their views. The 
text was 1 Cor. viii. 6, ‘‘To us there is one 
God, the Father.” Unitarians, the preacher 
said, were atonce the most ancient and the most 
modern section of the Christian Church. They 
claimed to be the representatives of the Chris- 
tians of the first three centuries, while they 
gladly welcomed every new truth that might 
dawn on the expanding mind of man, now at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. They 
were called Unitarians because with Jesus and 
all the heroes of the Bible they believed in the 
great Father of all as the supreme object of 
their worship. They felt that they were called 
of God to do what lay in their power to 
hasten the time when the true worshippers 
should worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. At the conclusion of his exposition 
he said their faith in the Fatherhood of 
God was such that they could not accept the 
common dogma of the fall of man. The 
scientific doctrine of evolution had come to 
their aid in this matter; and so they believed 
notin original depravity but in human capacity. 
Modern science assured them that there had 
been no fall, but a perpetual development of 
conscience, and a steady growth from good to 
better. Their orthodox brethren said they 
believed in the Divinity of Christ. The Unit- 
arians made a much wider affirmation, and 
asserted the Divinity of all the children of God. 
They believed in salvation by character, which 
was a far higher and nobler thing than the 
common dogma of ‘salvation by blood.” In 
opposition to the dogma of imputed righteous- 
ness, they held that salvation meant the highest 
development of the moral character which man 
is capable of. In this respect their faith had a 
special function to perform—the upholding of a 
high standard of morality, The sermon was 
well reported in Monday’s Yorkshire Daily 
Observer, from which the above passages are 
taken. 

Chatham.—On Sunday week the Rev. Tyssul 
Davis gave the first of a series of addresses on 
‘Chatham as it ought to be,”’ dealing in the first 
instance with ‘Physical Regeneration.” He 
showed what had been done elsewhere, as at Port 
Sunlight and Bournville, towards realising a 
nobler idea of civic life, and pictured a regene- 
rated Chatham. Atthe conclusion of the service 
a conference was held, but the majority of the 
speakers, instead of dealing with the constructive 
policy, as foreshadowed by the preacher, confined 
their remarks principally to criticism of those 
who had conducted the municipal affairs in the 
past. Councillors W. Paine and 8S. J. Hart each 
made a few remarks during the course of the 
discussion. ‘The address is fully reported in last 
Saturday’s Rochester Observer. 

Ipswich.—On March 4a series of sermons 
was commenced for the exposition and justifica- 
tion of Unitarian beliefs, the preacher, morning 
and eyening, being the Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, of 
Plumstead. In the morning he spoke chiefly to 
the younger members, and in the evening 
preached to a large congregation, there being 
imany visitors from other denominations, on 
‘“The Christ we Love.” It was a powerful 
description of the life and teaching of Jesus. On 
Sunday evening, Ilth inst., the Rev. Lucking 
Taverner preached, his subject being ‘ Atone- 
ment.” He dealt with the orthodox doctrine, 
referring to the teaching of Luther, C. H. Spur- 
geon, and the commands in the Church of 
England Articles. He showed the origin of the 
idea of human sacrifice, and how the apostles, 
through their contact with the pagan world, 
applied the ancient ideas to the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The true conception of God he illustrated from 
parable of the Prodigal Son. In conclusion, he 
referred to John xvii. 22, &c., ‘‘ That they may 
be one even as we are one.’ The congregation 
was not so large as on the previous Sunday, 
owing chiefly to the exceedingly inclement 
weather, but there were many visitors. On Fri- 
day, 9th inst., Mr, R. Pearce, M.P., gave a most 
amusing and interesting lantern lecture to a 


large and appreciative audience, the subject being 
“My Voyage Round the World.’ Amongst his 
hearers were many old friends. Thelecture was 
in connection with Friar-street Social Guild. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—The 
annual meeting was held in the Bootle Free 
Church Hall on Saturday last. Tea was very 
kindly provided by the Bootle teachers, after 
which the chair was taken by the president (the 
Rey. J. Morley Mills). The council’s report, 
read by the secretary, Miss Alison Hall, showed 
that useful work had been done during the year. 
There had been five general meetings for the 
members, and during the autumn a course of six 
lectures on “‘ The Life of Jesus” had been given 
by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers. Full syllabuses 
were prepared by Mr. Odgers, and these have 
been found most useful by the teachers in their 
classes; the council trust they may be more 
widely used. The statistics show that in the 
twelve affiliated schools there are 1,834 scholars 
and 121 teachers. After the council’s report and 
the treasurer’s statement of accounts had been 
adopted, the Rev. Charles Craddock read a short 
paper on “The Apocalyptic Writings—their 
Meaning and Use,” dealing chiefly with the 
Books of Daniel and Revelation, and showing 
how they were written in times of great storm 
and stress to encourage the people to look above 
and beyond their present troubles. He thought 
the Book of Daniel might well be taken ina 
class, and would be found most interesting. ‘The 
Rey. H. D. Roberts, Miss Coventry, Mr. Hughes, 
the Rev. J. Collins. Odgers, Miss L, McConnell 
and Mr. Robinson joined in the discussion, all 
expressing full appreciation of Mr. Craddock’s 
paper. 

London: Child’s Hill.—On Sunday last the 
Rev. W. H. Read was the preacher at the morn- 
ing service. Mr, Read has but recently given 
up his office as a Roman Catholic priest at 
Cambridge, and the Child’s Hill pulpit was 
thrown open to him in order to give him an 
opportunity of publicly stating the reasons that 
had brought about his severance from the Roman 
Church. The preacher said that he had left Roman 
Catholicism after much grave, mature, and 
anxious thought, as the result of the gradual 
development of his mind during pastyears. The 
actual severance with his late friends had been 
painful, but he found joy in the hope of labour 
in the work of the ministry in putting before 
others the result of his own experience. But he 
could not contemplate himself as a noisy con- 
troversialist. Principles rather than persons 
were to be considered. Every reflecting man 
was bound to use his power freely, and no church 
must stand in the way. There was now for him 
no priestly caste helding the keys of knowledge, 
teaching and governing by an_ increasingly 
elaborate system of dogmatic and moral theology. 
In the Roman Catholic Church there was no 
intellectual freedom, The greatest thinkers in 
that Church were advanced and liberal, but they 
were silenced. They could not speak out. But 
we should not condemn rashly: we should 
endeavour to look at the question from our 
opponeut’s standpoint. ‘he preacher also spoke 
of the difficulties in the way of- progress— 
prejudices, inherited traditions. Yet Love should 
be the supreme law, and we must work in the 
spirit of Christ. We claim the liberty of the 
sons of God to think and to speak in the light of 
modern knowledge, and by methods of dispas- 
sionate study. Our owntiny work must be done, 
following the light that leads. 

London: Peckham.—On Tuesday evening 
the gentlemen of the Avondale Guild were ‘‘at 
home” in the schoolroom to their lady friends, 
and under the energetic leadership of Mr. 
Gibberd provided an extremely divertivg enter- 
tainment for their guests. At the close of the 
proceedings the ladies acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid them by their hosts, and promiscd 
to return it at some future date. 

Saffron Waiden.—The deferred annual 
meeting of the General Baptist Church, held on 
Monday, under the presidency of the Rev, J. A. 
Brinkworth, received a satisfactory report of a 
year of active work and of improved church 
property, but an adverse balance of about £40. 
The trust estate had again suffered through 
agricultural depression. ‘he usual resolutions 
were passed. 

Stannington (Memorial and Welcome 
Meeting).—A marble tablet to the memory of 
the Rev. Iden Payne, who for more than 20 
years was minister of the Underbank Chapel, 
was unveiled on March 5th, by Mr. Alfred 
Vickers, the senior member of the congregation 


and one of the trastees, when an impressive 
service was conducted by the Revs. C. J. Street, 
A. H. Dolphin, and J. Ruddle. A numte:, 
ministers and friends from Sheffield were pre- 
sent. On the same day a meeting was held in 
the school room to offer a cordial’ welcome to 
the newly appointed minister, the Rey. J. 
Ruddle. After tea tho chair was taken by Mr. 
W. R. Stevenson, the senior trustee present. The 
Revs, C.J. Street, A. H. Dolphin and H. Dawtrey 
gave addresses of welcome on behalf of the 
Sheffield District ministers; the Rey. John 
Ellis spoke on behalf of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union; the Rev, John Lee, Congregationalist 
minister of Loxley, an intimate friend of the 
late minister, spoke words of welcome to his 
successor ; Mr. Sellars, of Stannington, repre- 
sented the Wesleyans; Mr. Dungworth, the Lay 
Preachers’ Union; while Mr, A, Vickers, Mr. J, 
Gilman, and Mr. George Vickers represented the 
congregation, Sunday-school and choir. A 
very genial spirit pervaded the meeting. Mr. 
Ruddle thanked the various speakers for the 
kind words they had said; expressed the con- 
fidence with which he entered upon his duties, 
and his desire to discharge them in a spirit of 
faithfulness and friendliness. A short concert 
by members of the congregation followed the 
welcome meeting. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration i 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, March 18. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN. 
Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Evusracr 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
i, Rey. F. W. STanueEy, and 7, Rev. H. S. 
Prrnis, M.A. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, and 6, Rev. Epgar Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Juve. 

Deptford, Church - street 11.15. and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREEsTON, and 6.30, Rey. 
A. GoLLAnp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E.Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, B.A 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

J. IsLAN JongEs, B.A. : 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frertx Taytor, B.A. 


The Children’s: 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
mont to phe cniaea All the ingredients 
used in ma 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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Seven Kings; Central 
SuMMEEs. 

Stepney-ygreen, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpDwarbD CaPLETON. 2 

oe 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. Woopina, 

A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I] and 6.30, Mr. 
G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, Rev. 

F. W. Srantxy, “This World and the 
Next.” 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MummeEry. 
—_<¢——_—_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
M. McDowELt. 

Buackpoou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrt McGeEx. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortuz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morty Mitts. 

BovrRNemMovurtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BEADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepic Jonus, M.A, 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GrEoRGE STREET. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 

CurstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. J. Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrever, B.A. 

Hastincs, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsxam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CoaRLxes 
Hararove, M.A. 

LercresteR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrETzoLp, M.A. 

Liscoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest PARRY. 

Liverproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrs, 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opaxrs, B.A. 

Marpston#£, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 

Newroskt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. Finnerty. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarzoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwEetut Binns. 

Sxvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLr REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. A. H. 
DoupuHin, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. STREET. 

SipmMovTH, Old Meeting, High-street, bl and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

SournenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Dera Evans. 

Sovrsport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. Hamitron Vancr, B.D. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNnoR. 

TRowsRIvG@Ex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. : 

TunBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rey. T. hb. M. Epwarpbs. 


ee ee 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
FREDERICK Biount Morr, of Southport. | 


ae ee 


WALES. 
ApBrrystwitu, New Market Hall, 11. 


Hall, 6.30, Rev. F. 


College, 11.30, 


eee 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMFroRTH. . 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—e—— 


1 yeset seeks Refined Vegetarian Home 

or Family. Offers 83. weekly and two 
hours’ instruction daily (’rench, German), or 
other help.-- Z. H., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


RUIT-FARMING and Market Gar- 

_dening.—F, A. RoscoE has vacauey ior 
Pupil to learn above Lusiness at S.eepie Mor- 
den, near Royston, Herts. 


ADY WANTED AS NURSE, for 
J ‘three children. Needlewoman. Salary, 
£20-£25. State age and experience.—Mrs. 
MaJor, 18, St. Peters-road, Croydon. 


ye CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIRECTORS. : 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H. Jupesr, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W, Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastiy, RENCE. 
HSL. Miss Orme. 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 

710/08 4/06 6l0u42};/0Rn 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guineas 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

een houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free. 

H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT ANCIENT 
CHAPEL MEETING ROOM, 
Saturpay, Marcu 171u, 1906, ar 4 p.m. 
TEA, 3.30 p.m. 

ANNUAL COLLECTIONS 
held Simultanevusly next day, 
Sunpay, Marcu 18ru, 1906, 

Except at Chester, Warrington, and Liscard. 


H. D. Roserts, — ) 
B. P. Burrovueys, | 
Offices: 15, Sweeting Street. 


ANSFORD STREET CHURCH 

AND MISSION.— The ANNUAL 

MEETING of subscribers and friends will be 

held at Essex Church, Kensington, on Wed- 

nesday, March 21st, when the chair will be 

taken at 8.30 by W. WALLACE Bruce, Esq., 
L.C.C. Refreshments, 7.45—8.30. 
S.W. Preston, 2? 

J.C. Drummonn, § Lon. Sees. 


ANK STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 

—The Anniversary Services in connec- 

t.on with the Sunday School will be held on 
Sunday, May 27th. 

Preacher: Rev. PHiuip H. WIcKSTEED, M.A. 


Secretaries. 


BIRTHS. 
Brooks.—On March 12th, at Ferndale, Gee 
Cross, near Manchester, to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Hall Brooks, a daughter. 


GaLiup.—On the 12th inst. the wife of H. 
Curtis Gailup, Wick House, Downton, ofa 


son 
SILVER WEDDING. 
Yarrs—Hovxrsr.—Marcn 12, 1881, at Pendle- 
ton Unitarian Church, by Rev. John 
~ McDowell, Thomas Yates, Salford, to Eva 
Hurst, Wigan—March, 1906. Colam-road, 


Cardiff. 
DEATH. 
Grorge.—On March 9th, at Cardiff-street, 
Aberdare, Hannah, window of the late Rev. 
John Joseph George, in her 77th year. 
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Board and Residence. 
—_—_S 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 

Tariff.—A pply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


<T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porrrr. 


ibe ee HOUSE, DAwWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 
moorland air. Home comforts and genial 
companionship. Fast through trains.—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF. ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INqurrER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


ANTERBURY—ORCHARD 

HOUSE, WINCHEAP.--Paying Guests 

taken for long or short periods, or week ends, 
—Apply to Mrs. BroTHERs. 


BRISTOL. 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &«., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from lis. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tez from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OSS SIDE UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, SHREWSBURY ST., 
BROOK’S-BAR, MANCHESTER. 


A BAZAAR will be held in the School on 
Friday and Saturday, March 23rd and_ 24th, 
to be opened each day at 3 p.m. Friday 
by Mrs. Roper; Saturday by Rev. C. Roper, 
B.A. 
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(Third Edition. 


Crown 8yo, pp. 233. Cloth, is.6d. Net. Postage, 3d. 


THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT 


By JOSEPH WOOD. 


patents ins yA he Ss hime ara cca, 
Contents.—Chapter I.—Tue GREAT Brsves or THE Worip. JII.—Tue AvrHorizep 


VERSION. 
BILITY. VI.—INSPIRATION. 
BIBLE.—I. Gop. 

— 11. MORALITY. 


TII.—TuHe Text anp THE Canon. IV.—THE REVISED VERSION. 
VII.—MISTAKES IN THE BIBLE. 
IX.—EVoLurion IN THE Brs_E.—til. MAN. 

XI.—TuE RELIGION OF THE BipLb. XIL.—Wuaris Lerr apart FROM 


V.—INFALLI- 
VIJL—EvouiuTion IN THE 
X.—EVOLUTION IN THD BIBLE. 


Myrn anp Mrractb? XIIl.—Tue Ricur Use anpD INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE, 


XIV.—Tue HIGHER CRITICISM. 


This book aims at making the ordinary reader acquainted with the new and 
valuable light thrown on the Bible by the scholarship of the day, in the belief that 
the more widely the truth about it is known, the more widely will its incomparable 
spiritual elements be appreciated. While frankly admitting to the full what is 
called the destructive criticism of the rationalist, the author endeavours to show 
that this criticism is really constructive, and places the use and enjoyment of the 


Bible on a basis that cannot be shaken. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE 


SELECTED BY 


ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 


Thirteenth Edition. 


Lonpon: METHUEN & CO., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPAGATION ? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. (Post Sree, 24d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 
ANCHESTER DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION of PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


ANNUAL MEETING, Saturpay, 
Marcu 24th, 1906. 


SERVICE in Cross Street Chapel, 3.30 p.m. 
Preacher: Rev. J. Conuins OpaGers, B.A. 
Collection in aid of funds of the Asscciation. 

A in Lower Mosley Street Schools, 
5 p.m. (6d. each). 

EVENING MEETING in MEMORIAL 
HALL, 6 p.m. President, Rev. DeENpDy AGATE, 
B.A., in the Chair. Speakers: Mr. C. F. 
Prarson, Revs. W. H. LampBentie, W. E. 
GrorGE, M.A., and Mr. Ricuarp Ropingon. 

FRIDAY EVENING, March 23rd, 7.30 p.m., 
in Memorial Hall, PUBLIC CONFERENCE 
on “The Housing of the People.” 

T. FLETCHER ROBINSON, Ho Ss 
NEANDER ANDERTON, saa 


RITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Council will be held 
at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, on Wednesday, March 
28th, 1906. The Chair will be taken by the 
President, Mr. C. FELLows Prarson, at four 
o'clock. : 

NOMINATIONS for the COUNCIL and 
the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE for election 
at the ANNUAL MEETING should reach me 
at Essex Hall not later than March 31st. 

W. CorpELAND Bowig, Secretary. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


A MUSICAL FESTIVAL, consisting 
ob: of a COMPETITION between Con- 
tingents from Sunday Schools affiliated to the 
above Society, to be followed by a CONCERT 
in which Part Songs will be rendered by the 
UNITED CHOIRS, will be held at ESSEX 
HALL on SATURDAY, MARCH 3ist. 
Competition, 3.30 p.m. ; Concert, 6 p.m. 
Tickets : Adults, 1s. 6d. and 1s.; Children, 
. Can be obtained at Essex HA... 


OLDBURY UNITARIAN MEETING 
HOUSE. 


A FUND is being raised to provide a Memo- 

rial to the late Rev. Henry MeKean, and 
itis thought that a number of the ministers 
and members of our Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches who knew Mr. McKean 
would feel a pleasure in contributing. 

It is proposed to perpetuate his memory by 
providing an Organ and marble Mural Tablet 
for the Mocting House in which he laboured for 
46 years. The scheme for a new organ Mr. 
McKean himself started, and was very anxious 
to sce earried into effect. ‘Towards the Me- 
morial as a whole, the members of the 
congregation—which is composed entirely of 
working-class people—have contributed £100, 
and as £300 will be required, it is hoped this 
appeal will meet with a ready and liberal 
response, The following sums have been 
received or premised :— ; : 

8. d. 


Members of Congregation (including 
proceeds of Garden Party, &c.) ...100 
Messrs. Albright & Wilson, Ltd. ... 21 
G. H. Kenrick, Esq., J.P. ; Ms 
J. W. Wilson, Esq., M.P. 
J.J. Lynam, Eeq. ay sine ie 
Benevolent Lodge, I.0.0.F., M.U.... 
Mrs. Char. Harding (Birmingham) 
A. W. Worthington, Esq. (Stour- 
bridge) ... he seh vi oe 
Mrs. A. W. Worthington a5 saa 
Sir Ernest Spencer (West Brom- 
wich). ... aa 30 ae vee 
J. Gill, Esq. 
A. Crompton, Esq. 
F. W. Godson, Esq. ... Ais 
Jobn J. Vernon, Eq ... ay 
Mrs. Kendrick (Four Oaks) ... 
Edwin Richards, Esq.... sae Bess 
T. W. Ryland, Esq. ... con Ss 
W. Muir McKean, Esq. (Paisley) ... 
Thos, Jones, Esq. ae are a 
T. H, Russel], Esq... ab ne 
Mrs. Briggs (Warrington) ... cae 
J.P. P. Dutfield, Esq. (Small Heath) 
J. W. Benslyn, Esq. ... ae Bae 
A Friend (Small Heath 
8. C. Rock, Esq.... ns bo 
Rev. J. C. Street (Shrewsbury) 
T. Lavender, Esq., J.P. ay 
James Hughes, Esq. ... B58 er 
Donations may be sent to any of the under- 
signed :-— 
Rey. W. G. Toprrinc, 
Chairman of Committee, 
Albert House, Dudley-road, Oldbury. 
CouNciLLor J. W, Growcort, 
Hon. Treasurer, Deercroft House, 
Portway-road, Oldbury. 
H. E. JEPHCOTT, 
Hon. Secretary, 
18, Brisbane road, Smethwick. 


ue NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House,‘Mottram, Manchester. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER. ° 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc. 
— > 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicguGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lit1an Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE ror GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E. Bainy. 
Head Mistress: ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1906. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


NUT CAKES. 


{OMNIS 
Something new and good.’ >) 


. a> Ans 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 
LIGHT & DAINTY. PSS 
Hazel Nut . 6d. each, 
Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each. 
Postage 3d. each extra, 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Ss 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, Londor W.C., and should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8. da. 
PER BAGH Wo... Ae feo Oa OPEO 
HALF-PAGE. ... ais 2. 3250220 
PER COLUMN ... Aes QO O 
Inco IN COLUMN .. eine Beas eal 1 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to 'THE INQUIRER to 
be made to W. KENNEDY, 3, Essew-street, her 
London, W.C, The entire remittance shoul 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
SR NE eR ERT SET EAE SND, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tus Courriéres disaster appears no less 
terrible now that we are removed from the 
explosion by another week. In many 
respects the tragedy darkens. The acci- 
dent has served as the provocative occasion 
for a strike which may, it is feared, assume 
vast proportions. The life of the miners 
and their families is a hard, harsh one. At 
best they work at a trying task for exag- 
gerated hours of toil and an inadequate 
wage. There is permanent discontent and 
hostility. It is not unnatural, then, that 
the population suspect the mine owners of 
not taking sufficient precautions, and, in 
support of the suspicion, point to the fact 
that work was allowed in the mine while 
fire was already raging in an adjacent pit. 
But among all the gloom emerges one fact 
good to record. The visit of the salvage 
corps of German miners from Westphalia 
has been of great immediate service. Its 
complete outfit of rescue apparatus has 
drawn the attention of foreign govern- 
ments, including our own. Beyond this, 
the visit has demonstrated the solidarity of 
interest of the workers in the coal pits 
whether French or German, and has helped 
to rivet the growing consciousness of 
brotherhood among the peoples. 


THE sumptuous volume published by 
the Dunfermline Trust contains Professor 
Patrick Geddes’ brilliant and picturesque 
proposals for rendering a small Scottish 
town beautiful, and for cultivating a love 
of the beautiful city in the minds of the 
citizens. Professor Geddes has rendered a 
similar service to London in his lecture to 
the Sociological Society. Those of our 
readers who are acquainted with the 


| Dunfermline photographs will readily fil 
7 


] 


im the outline of the thoughts of the 
lecture. How fully the actual is made to 
yield to the desirable, and at the same time 
how closely what is fair and good in the 
past is preserved! We all need to be 
reminded of the meaning of cities, how that 
they are no more than a reflex of mind. 
And of no city is this truer than of the 
metropolis. Hardly, indeed, to be called 
a city, so large, so multifarious, and so 
amorphous a place it is. Yet how full of 
history, of association, and also of possi- 
bility! That the possible may become 
real we need many things. Among them 
not the least is Professor Geddes’ Civic 
Museum. There it should be possible, in 
model and in picture, to see London as a 
whole as we cannot otherwise see it, except 
from a balloon. There is so much of 
beauty, of strange interest, that we 
cordially wish the Civic Museum a speedy 
building. Thence may develop what were 
of such priceless worth—a school of 
citizenship. If Professor Geddes has any- 
thing to do with it, it will not be merely 
utilitarian, but inspirational as well. 

Tuts idea of the educational and imagina- 
tive value of seeing things, in order there- 
from to think thoughts has many applica- 
tions. We notice, for example, that the 
young people’s branch of the Colonial 
Missionary Society is preparing a Mis- 
sionary Exhibition. This is to be held in 
the Memorial Hall, and to be distributed 
into four main courts representing Aus- 


tralia, Africa, the West Indies, and Canada.° 


They are to be shown by means of curios 
and pictures, by lantern lectures and 
lantern slides. In addition to the purely 
missionary instruction, such a show can 
hardly fail to convey a great deal of 
miscellaneous information in an agreeable 
manner. To many of the young visitors 
it may serve also to suggest fruitful lines 
of reflection on the meaning and the 
relations of our colonies. 

Miss Nicnotson, of London, told a 
meeting gathered under the auspices of the 
Vegetarian Society in the Town Hall, 
Manchester, of the good work done in the 
feeding of poor children by the London 
Vegetarian Society. From very small 
beginnings the work had come to assume 
great proportions, and to receive the notice 
of the County Council and even of Parlia- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands of dinners 
were now being provided every winter in 
the poor districts of London at a charge of 
one penny per head. These vegetarian 
dinners were so good and so popular that 
the children everywhere preferred them to 
the meat dinners provided at greater cost. 


| [ONE PENNY. 


WILLERT STREET MISSION GUAPEL 


No grace the Mission Chapel hath 

Of stately spire or storied stone; 
No doves about its windows fly, 

Or breezes from wide spaces blown. 


Yet, though unsanctified by Art, 

By Time’s soft touch unhallowed yet,— 
Here, where no lordly towers arise, 

Are Salem’s firm foundations set. 


And, unto him who deeper sees 
Than the vain outward show of things, 
Here, in the wilderness of streets, 
Is Elim, with its palms and springs. 
Not only where the jewelled cross 
Flames over the high altar place; 
Nor where the jubilant anthem rings 
Through long drawn heights of shadowy 
space 


Does grace abound, and faith grow warm, 
And the heart burn within, but where 
The earnest seekers of the light 
Bow in sweet unison of prayer. 


And, hither to the upper room, 
The welcome of its light and song 

Up these stone stairs, when vesper bell 
Ring out, they come: a goodly throng. 


There are, with toil and thronging care 
Grown weary through the weary week, 
In quietness of thought and prayer, 
Find here the Heavenly grace they seek. 


Here young hearts, yearning into life, 
Thrill with the sudden breath of praise ; 
And old age recreates the glow 
Of unforgotten yesterdays. 


Here the sore, sorrow stricken heart 
Courage from manly utterance gains, 

Comfort in sweet familiar song, 
Healing in gracious organ strains, 


Where these signs are—where true Love 
waits 
Heart-anxious to assuage life’s tears 
With sovereign grace of sympathy, 
The Holy Church of God appears. 


Manchester, 1905. G. W. L. 


Tur Van Mission, of which the ideal was 
so persuasively put before us last summer, 
is now taking actual form, as will be seen 
from the interesting communication which 
we publish this week from the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding. We shall look with great 
interest to hear of the first experiences of 
our travelling missionaries, and trust that 
they will abundartly realise that they are 
out not to sow seeds of theological con- 
troversy, but to speak the word of living 
religion to the people. Friends will note 
Mr. Spedding’s appeal for an additional 
£50 to cover the working expenses of this 
summer’s expedition, and we trust that 
he will promptly get what is required. 
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AN INDIAN UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY; 


ProFESSOR EsTLIN CARPENTER, who has 
recently been appointed external examiner 
in Comparative Religion for the Theological 
Faculty of the Victoria University of 
Manchester, visited the University last 
week, and lectured on the above subject. 
This was the last of a series of popular 
lectures arranged by the Theological 
Faculty, and delivered by eminent repre- 
sentatives of various schools of religious 
thought. The lectures are open to the 
public, and always attract large audiences, 
including many ministers of various de- 
nominations. Professor Carpenter found 
one of the largest audiences of the series 
present, and had a most hearty reception. 

The lecture was an account of the 
travels of a celebrated Chinese scholar, 
and of his visit to the most famous seat of 
Buddhist learning. Hiouen Thsang, the 
scholar in question, was born in the year 
629, in North-West China. He was ad- 
mitted at the age of 13 to the Monastery, 
where he was noted for his piety. On 


the outbreak of political troubles he was’ 


compelled to leave the Monastery, and he 
set himself to learn the truth from all the 
recognised teachers. Finding their teach- 
ing as well as the sacred books to differ 
widely, he decided to journey to India to 
consult the highest authorities: Professor 
Carpenter gave a graphic account of the 
journey, which occupied over three years, 
and of the dangers faced and many narrow 
escapes from death: Ultimately he arrived 
at Nalanda the most famous Buddhist 
University. 

Five hundred devout merchants were 
stated to have bought the ground on which 
the seat of learning was to stand, and they 
“presented it to the Buddha.%* Suc- 
cessive endowments created a vast pile of 
buildings: There were eight huge quad- 
rangles, an equal number of temples, one 
hundred lecture-rooms where the ten thou- 
sand students;were taught, and six immense 
blocks of residential building used as quar- 
ters for monks and novices. The govern- 
ment of the institution and its subjects of 
instruction were in turn described. ‘‘ These 
records of the past,’’ Professor Carpenter 
said, ‘‘ are worth studying. They are the 
witness of the venerable, Hast to the abid- 
ing principle that the first condition of 
the quest of truth is liberty.’” 

The University was divided between the 
eighteen recognised sects. Constant dis- 
cussions took place,but none were excluded. 
No creed or articles barred the way to any 
chair, and the head of the University 
was chosen for his learning only. To this 
principle of freedom, Buddhism had always 
been faithful. It had never made theolo- 
gical agreement the ground of religious 
communion. Have you the right disposi- 
tion, was its only question. That was the 
secret of the extraordinary enthusiasm 
which carried the religion all through Asia. 
Some day, Professor Carpenter said in 
conclusion, ‘* the Universities of the West 
may learn of the East to honour this 
principle of freedom, and in this, Man- 
chester and its great University were lead- 
ing the way.”’ 

Professors Peak, Rhys Davids, and Her- 
ford spoke in most eulogistic terms of the 
lecture, and a vote of thanks was carried 
with great and long-continued applause, 
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LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY | a service of as high quality as any of the 


ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association was held 
in the meeting-room of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool, on Saturday 
afternoon, the 17th inst. There was a 
large attendance of subscribers and friends. 
After refreshments, the Rev. J. C. Odgers, 
the president, took the chair, and spoke 
felicitously of the good work being done 
by the various agencies of the Association, 
ministers, missionaries, and lay preachers, 
He proposed the adoption of the report 
and accounts. : 

Mr. Putte H. Hor seconded the 
resolution, but begged to dissent from 
some of the remarks made by his friend in 
the chair, asking, ‘‘ Were we on right 
lines ?’’ Were we engaging our mission- 
aries in the best way to-day? He hardly 
thought we were, but found it difficult to 
supply another. He suggested, in effect, 
that the work necessary for Unitarians to 
do to-day was done by the Postal Mission, 
and, say, the Hibbert Journal. He wanted 
consideration to be given under altered 
circumstances to different kinds of work. 
The Association in forty-six years had 
contributed £20,000 to the enterprise of 
establishing new congregations, and he 
was bound to ask, What had been the 
result ? 

Mr, CuarLes W. JoNnzEs, in proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to the missionaries 
for their devoted and valuable work, said 
no doubt it was necessary to revise methods 
of work, and he had not personally received 
much satisfaction from Crewe, in which 
effort he had been largely associated. But 
that such work should still be undertaken 
there could be no doubt, until ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Christianity ’’ should be more 
acknowledged than it is at the present 
time. 

The succeeding speakers, one and all, 
addressed themselves to the point raised 
by Mr. Holt, and with unanimity deplored 
and combated his suggestion. The Rev. 
H. D. Rozerts said he was glad the ques- 
tion had been publicly raised, as it allowed 
him the opportunity. of declaring how 
difficult this tacit opposition to ‘‘ new 
causes ’’ had rendered the raising of the 


necessary funds for the avowed work 


of the Missionary Association.. He might 
tell Mr. Jones that any money spent on 
them was bearing fruit at this present time 
in even the visible embodiment of success ; 
and, with regard to Mr. Holt’s idea, it 
did seem curious that when other churches 
endeavoured to extend their borders and 
their influence it was not sectarianism ; 
but that when the people who could not be 
sectarian, if they tried, made a mild effort 
to put their gospel forward, then it was 
sectarian. And why. should Garston be 
shut up, when they did not propose to 
close Ullet-road, or Hope-street, or the 
Ancient Chapel? In fact, he had come to 
that meeting to suggest that Mr. Hirst’s ser- 
vices in the summer at Garston should be 
supplemented by a resident minister for 
the winter months—the time when contin- 
uity of effort was most necessary; and, 
knowing as they all did, something, at least, 
ot Mr. Holt’s munificence, he could assure 
him that £100 for this purpose would be 


noble gifts which Liverpool owed to Mr. 
Holt’s unostentatious generosity. To rely 
on the Postal Mission work, which was 
excellent, or the Hibbert Journal, which 
also was, no doubt, excellent, as a solvent 
of current theology, was to render a pure 
gospel futile, if we did not, in addition, 
provide ‘‘ spiritual homes,’’ even in iron - 
churches, or upper rooms, for common 
worship, on an open intellectual basis. 

The Rev. J. Mortey Mitts, as minister 
of a grant-aided congregation, spoke 
strongly on the absolute need for churches, 
and cited his experience at an old chapel 
and in the newer work at Bootle. The 
Rev. R. P. Fariry pointing ;qut_ that 
Postal Mission work only touched those 
men or women who had a native desire 
and opportunity for writing on deep themes, 
asked what was to be done for ordinary 
workers in a huge industrial centre like 
St. Helens. So far from joining in Mr. 
Holt’s lament that their missionaries’ 
efforts and talents should be frittered away 
or ‘‘ wasted,’’ at, say, St. Helens, he would 
suggest that the ministers of their older 
Liverpool churches should be sent by their 
congregations for three months to the 
missionary stations, as the best men were 
wanted in those difficult places. At St. 
Helens there would be plenty of scope even 
for the Apostle Paul. 


The Rey. J. C. Hirst desired to speak 
a word for the self-sacrificing and arduous 
work done by the ‘‘ faithful few’’ at 
Garston, and heartily endorsed the sugges- 
tion for a minister at Garston for the 
winter. He could not forbear comparing 
the meagre sums given for the propaga- 
tion of a cause which had produéed such 
a fine and public-spirited type of men and 
women with the magnitude of the sums 
freely given for education and hospitals. 

It was announced that the Rev. H. 
FisHer SHorT was, unfortunately, unable 
to speak for Crewe, as he had been unavoid- 
ably detained for a funeral; whereupon, 
the Rev. A. E. Parry thanked the Asso- 
ciation for the sympathy extended, and 
generous aid given to the Liscard congre- 
gation, and spoke of the influence on 
character of these very churches which 
Mr. Holt wished not to multiply. 

The Rev. H. W. Hawkes in proposing 
a vote. of thanks to the President, and to 
their hosts of the Ancient Chapel, empha- 
sised the remarks of previous speakers, 
and gave a few details of the new work at 
West Kirby; and the Rev. J. L. Haren, 
in seconding, warmly thanked Mr. Odgers 
for his interest in Hamilton-road. 

The: accounts showed an adverse bal- 
ance of £180 17s. 3d., a few shillings less 
than last year; and £77 12s. 8d. on the 
St. Helens Building Fund, where the 
deficit had been reduced during the year 
by a donation of £100 from ‘‘ an Octo- 
genarian.”’ For the general account, 
annual subscriptions amounted to £196 
lls. 6d.; donations, to £54 10s.; chapel 
collections, to £87. From the B. & F.U.A. 
a grant of £100 for the missionary minister — 
was received. The report contained a word 
of hearty congratulation to the Liscard 
congregation on the attainment of their 
independence, and a letter from the 
secretary of the church gratefully ac- 
knowledging the help received from the 
Association during the past twelve years. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN 
RELIGION. * 


Tue Rev. P. N. Waggett, of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, has already 
issued several illuminating and_ scholarly 
little works dealing with modern scientific 
and religious problems. His latest pub- 
heation, ‘‘ The Scientific Temper in Reli- 
gion,’’ lacks none of the. power or charm 
exhibited in previous productions. It 
consists in the main of addresses given by 
him in St. Mark’s Church, Marylebone, in 
the spring of 1903, arranged now in book 
form. Its main plea for a more scientific 
attitude of mind in dealing with religious 
questions’and laying the bases of conviction, 
all thinkers of the more liberal schools of 
theology willZcordially second. But that 
they will see eye to eye with Mr. Waggett 
in what this involves or in what it leads to 
is beyond hope. 

The chief characteristic of the scientific 
temper, according to the author, is to be 
found in a spirit of adventure tempered by a 
due regard for authority. This is harmless 
enough ; but when the questions arise as 
to the nature of the authority that may 
be appealed to in religion and the extent 
and vitality of its claim, one is forced to 
join issue with the’author, and to declare 
that he seeks to introduce a dogmatic view 
of the function of Christ and of the Christian 
Church which has long been contested, and 
can by no subtleties find support in scien- 
tific teaching or in the truly scientific spirit. 

The main characteristics of the scientific 
spirit are openness of mind and a simple 
love of truth deeper and stronger than all 
prepossessions or preconceived notions. 
The scientific spirit knows no ‘‘ authority ”’ 
whatever in the theological sense. 

Mr Waggett tells us that ‘‘ the discipline 
of natural science begins and continually 
proceeds by the exercise of authority and 
the willingness of obedience. Step by step 
this authority justifies itself. This obe- 
dience is rewarded by a personal apprehen- 
sion of that which was spoken of.’’ And 
from this he proceeds: ‘‘So it is to be 
in the conflict and in the labour of faith. 
We put ourselves in the school of Christ 
who knoweth the Father. . . We put 
ourselves in the great Church under his 
hand. . . Placing himself antecedently 
under the command of one who knows, 
whom he believes to know although he 
cannot prove that He knows, he shall 
become convinced of the knowledge of his 
Teacher by the fact that it is communicated 
to himself. This is the spirit, as I conceive, 
of science in religion.’” The author further 
elucidates his position in an interesting 
chapter on ‘‘ Experience and Dogma.’’ 
There he asserts : ‘* We gain the conviction 
of the reality of the whole circle of religious 
statements only through Christ . , . 
it is by considering the nature of the faith 
which He in fact originated, and the con- 
ditions of health in the social body which 
in fact He founded and sustains ’’ that we 
gain the experiences ‘‘ which are known 
to us as the development, intrinsically 
single and undivided, of a perfectly simple 
condition of trust in Jesus Christ, God and 
man.”’ 


* By the Rev. P.N, Waggett, M,A. (Longmans, 
Green & Co, 43. 6d. net.) 


It is difficult "to understand how a man 
of such wide reading as the author shows 
himself to be can seriously make such a 
statement as: ‘‘ We gain the conviction 


of the reality of the whole circle of religious 


statements only through Christ.’’ Is there 
no religion, no ‘‘ circle of religious state- 
ments,’’ to be found outside the sphere of 
Christ’s influence? Were there no reli- 
gious convictions in the world before Jesus 
lived ? How did the writer of Psalm xxiii. 
or of Psalm ciil., how did Isaiah or Amos or 
Jeremiah, gain the conviction of the reality 
of the religious statements they make ? 
Such simple questions shatter the whole 


contention, and show that it issues from a 


narrow view of the development of religion. 
Recently I heard Professor J. Churton 
Collins declare in a lecture at the Univer- 
sity, Birmingham, that a more religious 


‘people than the Greeks had never existed. 


If religious conviction that has worth can 
come only in the one way, as Mr. Waggett 
says, then we may brush the Greeks aside as 
but witnesses to spurious methods of 
attaining conviction, for they certainly 
did not get their religion through Christ 
It is assumptions such as this that do, and 
always have done, harm to Christianity, 
because they link it to the narrowest views 
of human development, such as the world 
is now slowly but surely outgrowing. 
But to turn to the plea for authority, 
to justify which the author appeals to 
scientific procedure. I have said that the 
scientific spirit knows no authority what- 
ever in the theological sense. Mr. Waggett 
declares that ‘“‘ the discipline of natural 
science begins and continually proceeds 
by the exercise of authority and the wil- 
lingness of obedience.’’ It does nothing of 
the kind. It begins and continually pro- 
ceeds by the exercise of Reason. Science 
never says, ‘‘ Believe this first and prove it 
afterwards.’’ It says, ‘* Prove it and 
then believe it.’’ Belief is not the prior 
condition of its proof. The prior condition 
is simply that the thing be true, and the 
mind be open and rational. When Mr. 
Waggett wished to know about Weismann’s 
theory of heredity, he surely did not first 
accept Weismann as an authority, give in 
his obedience, and believe what he was told. 
That condition of mind would have resulted, 
perhaps, in his being a blind partisan of 
Weismann, but not in the production of 
worthy conviction. No, I presume he 
went to Weismann with as open a mind 
as possible, asking for information, for 
proof, and holding his belief as conditional 
on such proof being forthcoming. That 
is the scientific spirit. Where it appears in 
religion it is the ruin of ‘‘ authorities.’’ 
It looks for guidance, for teaching, foz 
inspiration, but will brook no laying down 
of the law even though the promise be 
held out that all will come right in the end. 
And so we do not agree with the author 
that the scientific temper in religion means 


an impulse to an antecedent acceptance of 


the authority of Christ or of his church, 
though it should mean a new willingness to 
test his worth as a teacher and inspirer, to 
prove the value of the principles and ideals 
for which he stood. 

The merit of this little work is, how- 
ever, great. It is powerful on its side of a 
great question. It is full of suggestion, and 
might be studied with advantage by those 
belonging to more rational schools of 


thought than the author, It arrests atten- 
tion, and challenges thought and criticism, 
which are no mean virtues. The author 
evidently feels strongly the ‘‘ pull’’ of 
the modern scientific spirit, and one would 
not be surprised if eventually it drew him 
far away from his present, as. we think, 
insecure moorings. 
J. WorsLey AUSTIN. 


ne 


A BOOK WORTH READING. 


In an _attractive-looking volume entitled 
‘* The Unit of Strife,’’ Miss Edith Garrod 
presents for serious consideration a treatise 
upon ‘‘ the struggle for existence;,’’ and 
upon what she herself inside the book calls 
more correctly ‘‘ the unit in the strife.’’* 
No convenient general term seems to have 
been agreed upon by English writers de- 
scriptive of all the parties to the process of 
evolution, or to such stages of the process 
as are accompanied by the survival of 
the fittest. What name have we which 
we could apply to a cell, an individual, 
a family, and a community, to cover them 
all in their common relationship to the 
‘* strife’? and change which are carried 
on in the midst of them? Miss Garrod 
has felt the lack of such a name, and has 
suggested ‘‘ the unit of strife’’ to supply 
what is wanted, trespassing for brevity’s 
sake upon the usage of language. 

Miss Garrod advocates the advantages 
of conceiving of ‘‘ the unit of strife’’ under 
several forms, simple or complex, as, for 
instance, here a cell, and there a group of 
cells, at this time a family, at that a group 
of families, until we come to nations and 
groups of nations. ‘‘It is here main- 
tained that when an aggregate of individuals 
in competition with other individuals or 
aggregates acts as one unit, that aggre- 
gate constitutes the unit in the struggle 
to exist, whatever be the nature of its parts, 
or the bonds by which those parts are 
united.’’ 

Having contrived thus to fasten attention 
upon nations and empires as the most inter- 
esting of all ‘‘ units’’ in the struggle for 
existence, Miss Garrod goes on to consider 
some of the causes which have contributed, 
and are still contributing, to bring about 
the progress of human societies. The 
principal cause of the uplifting of humanity 
beyond. all other species is said to be “‘ the 
development ’’ in man ‘‘ of an abstract 
consciousness.’’ This consciousness has 
revealed to man‘‘ the existence of forces 
which play about his being,’’ of ‘‘laws 
which he must either obey, or, not obeying, 
suffer the penalties of disobedience.’ It 
has made him realise ‘‘ his inherited in- 
stinct of single-self-seeking as an instinct 
which he must subordinate to the larger 
family instinct, and again to the wider 
tribal and national claims, and again to 
the claims of the whole human. race.’’ 
It is a consciousness ‘‘ which has made him 
resist his instinct of narrow self-insistence 
as an enemy to all that he can discern of 
law, of the universe, of God.’’ 

For our part, we accept Miss Garrod’s 
finding that ‘‘ with man, development 
has thus passed from the purely physical 
phase to one in which moral cohesion 1s 
the triumphant factor.’’ From which 
point of view she is enabled to illustrate 


*« The Unit of Strife,” by E. K. Garrod. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1905. 3s. 6d, net.) 
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very clearly the utility of the prophet and 
the preacher to the process of evolution 
and the long march of the human race. 
It is a service for which we owe the writer 
gratitude. ‘‘ The obvious and easy way 
dictated by the single-self-seeking instinct 
has never been the right way to travel in, 
and the seers have been hard pressed to 
make clear to the multitude the need of 
turning their steps in the more difficult 
direction of acting for the benefit, not of 
self only, but of the whole community, 
which from their heights they have seen 
to be the only way.’’ The vision of seers 
themselves has beer a thing of development, 
and it has been accompanied all along the 
line by that ‘‘ unknown quantity... 
in human progress,’’ the instinct of self- 
sacrifice. Miss Garrod sees in self-sacrifice 
the indication that ‘‘ a force must be con- 
ceived of which works from without man, 
a force which must be capable of producing 
effects which no human agency will ex- 
plain.’? Enlightened individual instinct 
may account for self-restraint, but ‘‘ the 
leverage of a more far-reaching motive 
must be sought which will account for 
action in which self-interest is for the time 
forgotten ; for deeds of self-sacrifice which 
stir the pulses of all who hear the story of 
them told; for the willing acceptance by 
many of life’s sorrow and its suffering as 
instruments, in subduing the instinct ‘of 
individual self-insistence which continually 
molests them.’’ 

Miss Garrod carries the argument a step 
further :—‘‘ If the development of human 
communities has been furthered on the part 
of their members by an apprehension of, 
and attempt at, co-operation in laws which 
make for cohesion and growth, then man’s 
faith in the existence of a force which 
works through law, and his consequent 
attempt at obedience to law, are shown to 
have been essential factors in the develop- 
ment of his communities. An agency is 
brought to bear on conduct which goes 
beyond a consideration of the profit to be 
derived by the individual from his own 
action, an agency the operation of which 
necessitates a belief in that which man 
cannot rightly formulate, an obedience, 
the issues of which he cannot pretend to 
foresee. He conceives of the nature of that 
force, of those laws, as his ignorance best 
permits at any given time, and under his 
best conception he worships the still un- 
known God.’’ 

Thus, in this thoughtful volume religion 
and science are bound together. The slender 
sketch it has been possible to present of 
the main argument does but scanty justice 
to the writer’s information, and the careful 
texture by which the chapters are knitted 
into a whole. It is a pleasure to be con- 
ducted on such a steady tide of reasoning. 
Miss Garrod keeps us in touch with facts, 
and large views of facts, and brings us to 
a most hopeful goal. In few minds which 
treat upon this topic have science and reli- 
gion made such peace together ; religion, 
she says, has played its part in the evolu- 
tion of the world, and still has a part to 
play. Man’s faith has thus received con- 
firmation from practice and experiment. 
‘‘And it seems inevitable also, that towards 
a higher conception of the Deity and law 
man’s attitude should grow more reverent, 
that he should become more religious as he 
grows more wise.”’ P. E, Ricwarps. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Tur Sunday School Association (Essex 
Hall) has just issued a folded card, on the 
face of which is printed ‘‘ The Bible 
Library,’’ with the two following quo- 
tations: ‘* The Bible is not one book, 
but a little library of books, or library with 
various alcoves.’’—W. C. Gannett. ‘* The 
Nineteenth century has discovered mean- 
ings in the Bible which have never been 
realised before. It has found the clues 
to its origin.’’ —J. Estlin Carpenter. Open- 
ing the card, one finds drawings of two 
book-shelves. One shows the Old Testa- 


ment Library, according to the Jewish 


f 


arrangement, with three shelves, for’ 
‘“*The Law,’’? ‘‘ The Prophets,’ and 
‘The Writings ’’ respectively, and the 
various books arranged on the shelves, 
with the name on the back of each volume. 
The second shows the same library, accord- 
ing to modern arrangement. Now there 
are four shelves, ‘‘Ancestral Tradition and 
Law,’’ with the five volumes of the Penta- 
teuch, ‘‘ National Tradition and History,’’ 
‘* Prophecy,’’ and ‘‘ Poetry, Wisdom, 
Romance and Reflection.”? The Book 
of Jonah is on the third shelf with the Pro- 
phets, but a note adds that it should ‘‘ in 
form unquestionably be placed under 
the head of Romance. In the importance 
of its teaching, however, it belongs to 
Prophecy.’’ On the back of the card is a 
third book-shelf for the New Testament 
Library. The card is sold for a penny. 
This graphic way of teaching should be 
found useful. 


WE noted recently the admirable use 
to which the Sunday School Association 
has been putting the cheap issue of Dr. 
Drummond’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
A similar cheap edition, in paper covers, 
is also issued of Mr. Addis’s masterly little 
book on Christianity and the Roman Empire, 
and also of the two books for younger 
children, Aunt Amy’s Book of Beginnings, 
Stories from Genesis and how to teach them, 
and Sunday Flowers and Sunday Hours, 
by Miss Jennett Humphreys. The price 
of Mr. Addis’s book is ls. net, the other 
three are each 6d. net, and this effort to 
bring the books within reach of a wider 
public should meet with a warm response, 
(Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C.) 


The Pocket George Macdonald, is a com- 
panion to the charming little volumes on 
R. Ls Stevenson and Richard Jefferies, 
the selection being made by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. From a line or two to a page in 
length the selections run, and Macdonald 
lends himseif admirably to such use. 
There is both prose and verse, and therefore, 
of course, the lines, ‘‘ Where did you come 
from, baby dear?’’ The shortest of the 
passages, and not the least pregnant, is 
‘*God’s ways want God’s time.’? An 
alphabetical table of contents adds the 
reference to the work from which each pas- 
sage is taken. (Chatto & Windus, 16mo., 
cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net.) 


Two editions of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh have been recently issued by Mr H. R. 
Allenson, the one a popular sixpenny 
edition, in paper cover, the other a charm- 
ing little pocket edition, printed on India 
paper and bound in limp leather (2s. 6d. 
net), a very welcome memorial of the cen- 
tenary. 


THEORIES OF FELLOWSHIP. 
7, 


Our churches seem to be feeling their way 
towards a clearer statement of their basis 
of fellowship. Some would rally us round 
a common name, some round a programme 
of social reform, some round a common 
theological creed ; others would make the 
absence of a creed the test of fellowship, 
and would have individual freedom of 
thought, word, and deed to be our only 
uniformity. Some would have us_ unite 
for worship in buildings of brick or stone 
at set times and seasons, some would 
find our true union in a common spirit of 
consecration, sending each) on. errands of 
‘love and mercy. ~ ryegens ean 

Watchwords may differ, but by. the 
calling of many voices we are being awak- 
ened to a new day of closer fellowship. 
Whether the bond of union be purely 
spiritual or purely material, or a bond both 
material and spiritual, it is clear that a 
closer union of some kind is desired. The 
call for our fellowship of churches to unite 
more closely in order to accomplish their 
work more effectively sounds in our ears 
as the voice of our common prayer. It is 
the sincere desire of many earnest souls, 
and those who give utterance to it reveal 
themselves as representing nearly all 
shades of thought amongst us. The very 
variety of the voices is the surest sign of 
this. And it were a great pity to let this 
unanimous desire for closer fellowship 
pass unfulfilled or even unheeded simply 
because there is at present no unanimity 
as to ways and means. 

In a case of this kind we should surely 
think most of the thing we are agreed about. 
We desire closer fellowship one with another. 
We must already feel ourselves to be fellow- 
workers and to be serving a common cause. 
We feel the helpfulness of our fellowship in 
times past, and we rejoice in the sense of 
our comradeship that now is. Something 
deeper than all our differences draws us 
together; we have always rejoiced to 
belong to a religious fellowship in which 
men and women of widely differing views 
have ever met together as friends. Few 
of us would like to have fewer differences ; 
we desire to meet and speak with those 
who see another side to our own. One of 
the great privileges of our own religious 
fellowship lies just in this wide range and 
variety of thought. It would be a sorrow- 
ful gathering for most of us in which we 
were invited to meet only with those who 
were pledged to agree about everything. 
Such a meeting would have no interest. 
We all value the free meetings of free men 
and the free expression of varying religious 
convictions. In all our differences, we, are 
friends, and rejoice in a comradeship that 
draws together men of very varied charac- 
teristics. 

In seeking to strengthen this courageous 
comradeship, and to deepen the power 
of its religious and practical influence, we 
are not seeking the beginnings of friend- 
ship, but the expansion and growth and 
culture of it. We do not seek to reconcile 
inveterate enemies, or to bring opposing 
forces into line. Our forces are working 
together already, our extremists on either 
hand are the distant outposts of a common 
army, and we are all of us friends and 
fellow-workers, and have been these many 
years. 
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The healthy and vigorous varieties of 
religious life that find expression amongst 
us cause us no dismay. Considering the 
smallness of our numbers there is evidence 
of real religious strength in the sight of 
one man here and another there agreeing 
to stand firmly by convictions which few 
even of so small a fellowship are able to 
support them in. It is probably true, 
though it may also be dangerous, that we 
admire one another. We reverence the 
fidelity to truth, the stand for conscience, 
the staunch rectitude of the men we differ 
from. If there be many amongst us that 
are alone with God, we yet all stand by 
them ; they are alone, and yet not alone, 
amongst‘‘us. Our fellowship in religion 
goes deeper than our differences. 

‘Our “desire for closer fellowship is then 
but a deepening sense of the value of our 
fellowship. It means that in agreeing 
to differ we have found ourselves strength- 
encd by the constant sense of a deeper 
fellowship than that of intellectual agree- 
ment. A religious bond has united us 
in sympathy of spirit, and strengthened us 
in steadfastness of purpose. 

We feel that our own fellowship of 
churches, even should it be nameless, has 
certainly not been soulless. 

We believe that the spirit which unites 
us is a spirit not commonly found in other 
churches ; that the bond by which we feel 
ourselves bound together is one that the 
rest of the religious world still needs to 
learn. We hardly like to say so in any 
way that would cast a slight upon other 
churches. But, whatever other kinds of 
religious fellowship there may ke, we believe 
that the fellowship we ourselves enjoy is a 
fellowship that might be more widely 
accepted” by warring theologians and 
opposing churches, to the ending of much 
warfare and the better understanding of 
the deepest religious truths. The desire 
to make more effective use of our own 
fellowship comes to us from our outlook 
as well as from our inlook. 

Did we think of ourselves alone we might 
desire to go on as we are. Each of our 
churches has its hands full already with 
work of its own. Most of our more active 
members are fully engaged in one way or 
another in trying to do good in the world. 
None wishes to abandon the post of use- 
fulness which he has already found. Those 
who are preaching that all men ought to 
be Unitarians do not wish this all-impor- 
tant message to be silenced. Others are 
equally occupicd with visiting the sick 
and the afflicted and carrying food to the 
hungry. Others are spending their time 
in the government of the nation, the city, 
the village, or the household. Others are 
strenuously at work in the hard endeavour 
to make commercial life honest, and indus- 
try ennobling to all engaged in it. Others 
are studying complicated social laws, and 
seeking the right answer to urgent prac- 
tical problems. Others are engaged in 
earnest meditation upon the spiritual needs 
of the human soul, and are our guides in 
making plain the meaning of the sayings of 
Jesus and those eternal laws of God which 
are the same for all men and in all ages. 
We have all kinds of earnest workers, 
thinkers, preachers, teachers, and doers. 

When we seek closer fellowship with one 
another we do not seek to make any of 
these men give up,doing the. good work 


they are already engaged in. We recog- 
nise that all our differences of opinion and 
of occupation will continue as before. We 
shall not all rush together to tear down 
the Unitarian name; neither shall we all 
rusn together to set it up. We shall not 
all call in a body upon the invalid nearest 
our church; we shall not all clamber into 
the pulpit; but some will visit the sick, 
some will preach, some will organise out- 
ward works, some will give us one kind of 
advice, and some another. We shall 
continue to recognise that different kinds 
of men do different kinds of works. But, 
busy as we all are, and happy in our 
hearty fellowship together, yet when we 


‘Took out upon the world around us we feel 


that there is a call for us to do a united 
work. Something more is needed than our 
individual efforts. The spirit of our fellow- 
ship has a message for the world. Scme- 
how or another we are beginning to feel that 
we have experience of something amongst 
ourselves which would be of priceless 
benefit could it become the experience of 
all mankind. A fellowship of religious 
sympathy and earnestness which yet 
allows such wide scope to varieties of 
theology and to the free play of individual 
consciences, has surely a message for the 
whole religious world. It is when we turn 
our eyes to look out upon the world around 
us that we feel we ought unitedly to effect 
something greater than we have effected so 
far. We ought to spread more widely 
through the world this glad spirit of reli- 
gious fellowship. We ought to make it 
clear that though men differ in their beliefs 
and in their theories and in their methods of 
work, they ray yet be closely knit together 
in the spirit of religious fellowship. If 
the differences amongst us are great, do 
they not epitomise, as it were, the world- 
wide experience of divergence between 
man and man, and of conflicting creeds 
as between one church and another ? 

And if we have found a basis of religious 
sympathy and fellowship which can unite 
us in one religious community in spite 
of such divergences, have we not discovered 
something that the whole world is in need 
of? Is not this one of the feelings upper- 
most in our thoughts when we tell one 
another that we have a message for the 
world 2 

WILrreD Harris. 


IS THE FREE LENDING LIBRARY 
AN UNMIXED BLESSING? — 


Or late the free lending library has been 
much in evidence. It has formed the 
particular vehicle to convey the public 
bounty of a modern millionaire who 
appears almost more anxious to cive than 
folks will accept. Many districts have 
their Carnegie Library. It is frequently 
one of the handsomest buildings in the 
neighbourhood. To use an expression, 
there has been and is now “‘ a boom ’’ in 
libraries. 

We have discussed the subject from 
many points of view—even the reading 
one. Our local pride has been increased, 
our suburban patriotism has risen many 
degrees. Life without a £2,000 to £5,000 
library is simply unthinkable: We pity 
ourselves for the anterior days; we 
wonder how we existed: And yet, amidst 
much pardonable exultation, a still small 


voice breaks in upon us and dares to inquire 
if the free lending library is altogether an 
unmixed blessing. 

It is said that in olden days there was a 
position filled by one called the devil’s 
advocate, whose special mission it was 
to endeavour to discover flaws in an 
apparently flawless character: Perhaps 
even the library question may, upon 
inquiry, be seen to admit of some criticism. 

At the opening of a Carnegie Library 
some little time ago, a well-known clergy- 
man was heard to say, ‘‘I wonder if it 
would not be better for folks to endeavour 
to collect little libraries for themselves.’’ 
Of course, this was said sotto voce—many 
good things are—but, none the less, there 
is much solid truth in it. 

The pride and joy of possession, or, as 
the children say, ‘‘ one’s very own,’” 
strikes deep at the roots of self-respect, a 
self-respect applied to the intellectual as 
much as to the material. Given the 
thinking man or woman, a personal library 
would appear to be the most natural 
thing in the world. ‘‘ My library,’* ‘* My 
bookshelf,’® ‘‘ My literary store’” are 
terms one loves to use and also to hear: 
The cost is not the difficulty—or, rather, 
the cost in cash—inclination, will, and 
appetite are the chief factors. 

Books are cheap to buy, but are dear to 
appreciate. Your Carnegie Library should 
but stimulate the desire to amass. It 
provides the means for the individual to 
secure the end. Somehow, one wants, or 
ought to want, to be on very familiar terms 
with one’s books. They should not be 
regarded as so many lodgers here for so 
many days and then away forever. Books 
must be admitted into one’s family circle 
with the idea of becoming permanent 
members. 

A really good book does not choose to 
give of its best in fourteen days. It says 
in so many words that its sterling worth 
can only be revealed by time and acquain- 
tance. Fancy ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies ** 
being understood in a fortnight ! 

Besides, the education of the reader has 
to be considered. The work which at one 
time only appears to be the production of 
a distorted mind is seen at last to contain 
pearls of wisdom. Man is a creature of 
the relative. The volume which the 
schoolboy holds in great derision and treats 
with scant ceremony, becomes, or may 
become, an idol of his maturer years. 

We purchase books sometimes because it 
is respectable to do so; Our friends 
recommend certain authors, and, with a 
view to maintain our intellectual reputa- 
tion, we order them—to remain on our 
shelves unhonoured and unread: But 
the day comes when we commence to 
appreciate ; then it marks an epoch in our 
education. 

‘The free lending library is apt to minister 
to the caprice, whim, and humour of the 
occasional intellectual mood: There lies a 
danger in this, for, after all, system and 
plan in reading are worthy of recognition: 
The law of continuity may have its draw- 
backs—or shall we say burdens ?—but 
progress follows by due obedience. 

One’s own little library, to again use the 
phrase, does mark out a line of develop- 
ment. To watch the growth in a garden 
or in a child is attended with exquisite 
interest, especially if one or the other comes 
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under personal supervision; The same 
may be said with reference to our shelves. 
The slow but certain addition causes the 
keenest delight. Each newcomer seems to 
herald a new advancement. We grow 
upon what we feed on. Perhaps the most 
potent argument for the plea of ownership 
as opposed to tenancy lies in the fact that 
the chief value of a book consists in 
yielding to research: We are continually 
referring to the past in order to throw 
light on the present. In 1905 one wants 
to know what happened in 1805. You 
read Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our 
Own Times ’” (not covering a very long 
period), and you close the book feeling 
that nothing is more true than that 
‘* history is always repeating itself.’’ An 
intuition impresses one that during the 
succeeding years intrigues, plots, cabals, 
now in one form and now in another, will 
bear much resemblance to those which in 
the past fifty or sixty years have actually 
occurred. To take down a book which 
you have not opened for the last five or ten 
years, to successfully verify a fact or to 
point a moral, is truly a triumph of the 
intellectual storehouse. One finds as the 
years roll on that life seems to run very 
much on parallel lines, so much so that an 
event in itself possesses only half its 
significance until the complement arrives. 
Our reading shares this experience. We 
are struck with this or that passage and 
think we understand it, but frequently we 
have to wait for the key in another 
rendering—then the flash of intuition 
reveals the whole: Books play many parts 
in their services to us. Our dispositions 
require various literary prescriptions. One 
does not want. to always depend upon the 
memory of a book; one goes to a book to 
find one’s memory: There are books to 
which instinct guides us; refreshment, 
solace, censure, encouragement; restiulness, 
are all involved. It is the real tangible 
- possession of a group of literary treasures 
which ensures companionship. 

The personal and private library need 
not be an expensive luxury ; a few shillings 
will secure some of the classics of ancient 
and modern times. A systematic collec- 
tion—say, one book per month—will 
shortly produce the nucleus of a good 
store. It is not the quantity, it is the 
quality which at all matters. 

One would not like to be thought un- 
grateful for the existence of the free 
lending library, but it has seemed only 
right and proper to call upon each thinking 
‘man or woman not to be satisfied till 
personal possession has become an absolute 
fact. 

W. H: Jacozszy, 


THE Choral Competition held by the 
London Sunday School Socisty at Essex 
Hall has for years been doing good work by 
quickening interest in good singing in the 
schools: This year’s competition, it will 
be seen from the advertisement in another 
column, is to be held next Saturday (March 
31). -Both the competition and the concert 
afterwards should attract a large audience. 


Men in deep reverence do not talk to 
one another, but remain with hushed mind 
side by side. Each one feels, though he 
cannot tell how it is, that words limit 
what faith declares unlimited.— Martineau. 


MADAME JESSIE HILLEBRAND. 


[ The writer is indebted to ‘‘ La Mara,”’ 
Leipzig, and to Signor Pratesi, Florence, 
for much of the following compilation. 
Mme. Hillebrand, many of our readers will 
remember, belonged to the family of the 
Norwich Taylors, who were so closely 
associated with the Octagon Chapel. Her 
father was Dr. Martineau’s second cousin. 
Her aunt, Emily Taylor (1795-1872), and 
her great-uncle, John Taylor (1750-1826), 
are both known as hymn-writers. Another 
great-uncle was the Philip Taylor to whom 
Dr. Martineau went as colleague, at the 
beginning of his ministry, in Dublin. Her 


great-great-grandfather was the noted Dr. 


John Taylor (1694-1761), author of the 
Hebrew Concordance, who was minister of 
the Octagon Chapel when it was opened 
in 1756, and afterwards divinity tutor at 
the Warrington Academy. Her father’s 
cousin, Edward Taylor (1784-1863), son 
of John Taylor the younger, was the 
Gresham Professor of Music. ] 


Many will join in regretting the loss of 
this remarkable woman. Distinguished by 
genius, education, musical gifts, and en- 
thusiasm for everything beautiful, she was 
intimately acquainted with the most pro- 
minent musicians of her time, and was 
especially bound by warm friendship to 
both Liszt and Bilow. 

The only child of the late Mr. Edgar 
Taylor, a prosperous London solicitor 
of literary tastes, translator of Grimm’s 
delightful fairy tales, her birth is the subject 
of a congratulatory letter to the father, 
in which Ugo Foscolo, the Italian poet and 
refugee, seems to foresee in her cradle the 
great love of this English lady for Italy and 
Florence, where she lived half a century, 
and where she has died almost an octo- 
genarian, May 8, 1905: 

Born on December 27, 1826, she had the 
misfortune, as a girl of 12, to lose her father. 
In the following year she was taken by 
her mother for educational purposes to 
Dresden, where she formed one of the 
happiest friendships of her life. Thither, 
also, came young Hans von Biilow, in 1842, 
who took his first pianoforte lessons in 
her company from Frl. Schmiedel. In 
August of that year Jessie and her mother 
left Dresden for Italy, and at this time she 
probably paid one of her periodical visits 
to Norfolk. In 1844, in her nineteenth 
year, she married M. Laussot, a merchant 
of Bordeaux, passing the winter of 1845 
with her friends in Dresden during her hus- 
band’s business travels in Russia. Finally 
separating from him, she lived first in 
Stuttgart with her mother, and then re- 
moved her friendly home to Florence, 
where countless Germans and friends of 
every nationality enjoyed her hospitality. 

In glancing through these past fifty 
years of her life, it seems like a beautiful 
tale woven with the purest love aided by the 
Muses. Her unceasing works of kindness 
were not only prompted by warmth of 
heart, but guided by wisdom, and enhanced 
by her artist-soul. Quick to see the in- 
trinsic worth of character, she did not 
take tinsel for gold, or cultivate barren 
ground; she did not tolerate judgments 
lightly formed, and she forgave everything 
but falsehood and deceit. 

Herself a most learned musician, she 
took the greatest pleasure in educating | 


necessitous students, who, thanks to her 
aid and instruction, wére able to earn their 
own livelihood ; and some of these whom 
she sent on as worthy pupils to Liszt and 
Biilow, for instance, Buonamici and Sgam- 
bati, became eminent artistes. She wrote 
and published, under the name of Alibrandi, 
a learned manual of music. About the 
year 1865 she founded, and for many years 
directed, a musical association called the 
Cherubini Society, whose chief aim was the 
cultivation of choral singing, and which 
gave excellent concerts for benevolent 
purposes in the Philharmonic Hall of the 
Pagliano Theatre. Much beautiful music 
that had been forgotten, or very little known, 
was revived by her. She promoted the 
knowledge of Cherubini’s music, and had 
it performed by her choir in the fine hall 
of the Palazzo Rinuccini; she presented his 
works to the Musical Institute of Florence ; 
she got the Syndics’ permission for a memo- 
rial tablet to be affixed to the house of 
the great Maéstro, and induced them to 
have one of the streets of the city named 
after him. Thus bestirring herself, she 
courageously bade defiance to every hin- 
drance encountered, even to her own in: 
dividual trouble of deafness, and rendered 
great service by the elevation of artistic 
taste and the diffusion of German music 
in the city on the Arno. Especially did 
she come bravely forward with the works 
of Liszt, at that time treated with almost 
universal hostility, persistent even though 
the master himself advised against bringing 
them out. Certain it is that. without 
Madame Laussot’s arduous preparatory 
musico-educational work Bilow would not 
have found in Florence a position for the 
productive activity satisfying to himself, 
when, shaken in the foundations of his inner 
and outer existence, he took refuge with her, 
turning his back on the German Fatherland. 
Her very soul seemed to be steeped in 
music. As her English countryman, the 
early-deceased Walter Bache, one of the 
truest and most disinterested of Liszt’s 
pupils, expressed it, ‘* he had never known 
a woman who was so through and through 
a musician.’’ Who, indeed, could have 
been more justified in this opinion than he, 
who like Sgambati and Buonamici, hon- 
oured her as the artistic adviser and mother- 
ly friend who had pointed out the right 
course for him and had brought him to 
Liszt and Bilow? An astonishing per- 
ception as to the kind and the strength 
of endowment of youthful musicians ren- 
dered her especially capable of the part of 
an adviser, and her kind heart did not lack 
the love of humanity and the noble patience 
requisite for the fulfilment of this part. A 
never-refusing readiness to help seemed 
inborn in the composition of this mar- 
vellous woman, and it was rather her pride 
to give her best strength in support of 
women’s earnest work. 5 
Her sound judgment led her to admire 
the finest literature—Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, Dante; Homer and Sophocles, 
whose works she read in Greek ( which 
she first began to study in her 40th year) 
were her favourite authors. She trans- 
lated into English Schopenhauer’s mono- 
graph ‘‘ On the Fourfold Root of the Prin- 


ciple of Sufficient Reason,’’ published nm 


London by George Bell. 
After the summer of 1879, when the 
death of Monsieur Laussot left her~ free 
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again, his widow entered into a second and 
extremely happy marriage with the dis- 
tinguished historian Karl Hillebrand. He 
was a man of profound knowledge and of 
universal cultivation, an uncommon nature, 
at once attracting through the outward 
beauty which harmoniously accorded with 
the fine grace of intellect and nature of 
his wife. Born in 1829, in Giessen, he 
had taken part in the insurrection in Baden 
in 1849, and had to atone for his longings 
after freedom as a prisoner in Rastatt. 
But he succedeed in finding ways and means 
of escape with a companion of his im- 
prisonment. 
unseen by the watch, they managed to 
scale walls and palisades, to swim through 
moats, to crawl through sewers, and at last, 
swimming, to cross the tide of the Rhine 
until a ferry-boat happily landed them on 
the French shore. The bullets sent after 
them by the German peasants could no 
longer reach the fugitives. Hillebrand 
remained in France, first in Paris, then, 
from 1863 to 1870, in Douai, teaching 
as a professor. The Franco-German war 
obliged him to seek anew home. One was 
offered to him in the house where his 
friend Madame Laussot lived with her aged 
mother, until finally they formed but one 
family. The belated wedded happiness was, 
alas, but of brief duration. Dr. Hille- 
brand was struck down by consumption in 
1884, when little over fifty, whilst working 
at his ‘‘ History of France, from the time 
of Louis Philippe to the year 1870.’ After 
his death Madame Hillebrand supervised 
the publication of the new German edition 
of all her husband’s works. 

The fruit of such a life spent in noble 
deeds did not fail to show itself in her last 
years, widowed and sad as they were; 
in the quiet dignity with which she bore 
the almost total loss of hearing, the sense 
from which she had derived her chief en- 
joyment, by awakening on her magical 
pianoforte the grand harmonies of the great 
German and Italian masters. That piano- 
forte, through which the spirit of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Cherubini communed with 
her, she closed for ever when deafness com- 
pletely isolated her from the world of sound. 
The beautiful sunny nature, ‘‘ full of fun, 
and hfe and energy, everlastingly doing 
kindnesses,’? and giving richly of her 
sympathy to all who claimed it, bore this 
last trial with the noble patience which had 
characterised her life. On the eve of her 
death she wished to see once more, with the 
eyes that saw no longer, the pretty little 
rambling hill, Monte Oliveto, which had 
delighted her husband, and which she had 
looked on for so many years with ever 

_fresh pleasure, from her windows in the 
Lung’ Arno, in that house near the woods 
of the Cascine—a house of genial and 
generous hospitality, where the élite of 
intellect were wont to meet, and which is 
closed for ever to her old and unforgetting 
friends. Now she also has followed the Great 
Gnes who went before her, walking there 
above in Light, so to hearken to the 
Harmony of the Spheres. _ 

Margaret HE. Bacue. 


Ir our Father seems distant, it is be- 
cause we have taken our portion of goods 
and travelled into a far country to set up 
for ourselves, that we may foolishly enjoy 
rather than reverently serve.— Martineau, 


Under coverof a dark night, | 
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ALTHOUGH we believe that Christianity 
is the best and truest form of religion the 
world has ever seen, we must recognise 
that in every other great religion, also, 
there are true and helpful thoughts. And 
in every nation, God has raised up good and 
beautiful characters, who have tried to 
serve Him faithfully, and so have helped 
others to do the same, for, as Longfellow 
says— 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our live sublime.’’ 


‘E am going to tell you to-day about one 


of the true and beautiful thoughts in the 
Mohammedan religion, which is believed 
in by millions of people, and whose Bible 
is called the ‘‘ Koran.’’ They believe 
in one great God, as we do, but they call 
Him by the name of Allah, which in Arabic 
means ‘‘ The God.’’ Their great teacher 
and prophet was Mohammed, who was 
born 571 years after Christ; Mohammed 
wrote a great part of the Koran, which also 
contains stories from the Jewish Scriptures 
and many Hastern legends. The Koran 
speaks of the ‘‘ ninety-nine beautiful names 
of Allah,’’ each name describing one of his 
qualities, such as the ‘‘ Merciful,’’ the 
‘* Good,’ the ‘‘ Forgiver,”’ the ‘‘ Help 
in Peril,’? and many others, all showing 
how loving and wise they believe Him to 
be. Among their religious observances, 
they are taught to pray at stated hours, 
five times every day, and as each prayer 
time comes round, wherever they are, they 
spread on the ground the praying mat, 
which they carry about with them, and, 
with their faces tured towards their 
sacred city of Mecca, they kneel and repeat 
the prayer appointed for that hour of the 
day. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has written a book 
containing some beautiful poems, in which 
he describes the “‘ ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah,’’ giving some story or 
legend as an illustration of each. 

One of these ‘‘ names ”’ is the ‘‘ Compas- 
sionate,’’ and the poem about it, tells how 
He is compassionate to both great and 
small. It begins— 

“<“Tis written that the serving-angels stand 
Beside God’s throne, ten myriads on each 

hand, s 
Waiting, with wings outstretched, and 

watchful eyes, 

To do their Master’s heavenly embassies.’’ 

And a few lines further on we read— 
‘‘ Neither is any creature, great or small, 
Beyond His pity, which embraces all.’’ 

Tn illustration of this we are told how 
Solomon, who was King of Israel about 
1,000 years B.c., had been victorious in 
some battle, and among the spoils of war 
which he had taken from the enemy, were 
a thousand beautiful war-horses, ‘‘ with 
nostrils all a-flame, and limbs of swiftness.’’ 
These splendid horses were ‘‘led for 
Solomon’s delight before the palace,”’ 
where he could see them, and he was so 
engrossed with the sight, that for the time 
he forgot everything else. 

Now, while this grand parade of horses 
was going on, a little yellow ant, which had 
been out gathering food for her young ones 
in the nest, had been caught in a storm, 
and, worn out with her Jong journey and 
her load, could not stand against the heavy 
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rain, and was in danger of perishing under 
a tree which had fallen flat on the slope 
of the mountain side. God sees every- 
where, so He saw the poor little ant, as well 
as King Solomon, and He saw that they 
both needed help, for the King was in 
danger of forgetting that the sun was sink- 
ing, and his ‘‘ sunset-prayer,’’ which was 
one of the five prayers to be offered by 
everyone each day, had not been begun ; 
and he needed something to remind him 
of this duty. 
Now the poem shall tell the rest of the 
story, which should help us to remember 
how ‘‘ God’s tender mercies are over all 
his works.’’ 
‘* Thus it is written; and moreover told 
How Gabriel, watching by the Gates of 
Gold, 
Heard from the Voice Ineffable this word 
Of twofold mandate uttered by the Lord : 


‘Go earthward!. pass. where Solomon 
hath made 

His pleasure-house, and sitteth there 
arrayed, 

Goodly and splendid—whom I crowned 
the King— 


For at this hour my servant doth a thing 

Unfitting: out of Nisibis there came 

A thousand steeds with nostrils all a-flame 

And limbs of swiftness, prizes of the fight ; 

Lo! these are led for Solomon’s delight, 

Before the palace, where he gazeth now, 

Filling his heart with pride at that brave 
show ; 

So taken with the snorting and the tramp 

Of his war-horses, that Our silver lamp 

Of eve is swung in vain, Our waning sun 

Will sink before his sunset-prayer’s begun ; 

So shall the people say, ‘ This King, our 
lord, 

Loves more the long-maned trophies of his 
sword 

Than the remembrance of his God!’ 
in! 

Save thou my faithful servant from such 
sin. 

Also, upon the slope of Arafat, 
Beneath a lote-tree which is fallen flat, 
Toileth a yellow ant who carrieth home 
Food for her nest, but so far hath she come 
Her worn feet fail, and she will perish, 

caught 
Tn the falling rain; but thou, make the 

way naught, 
And help her to her people in the cleft 
Of the black rock! 
Silently Gabriel left 
The Presence, and prevented. the King’s 
sin, 
And holp the little ant at entering in.”’ 

God our Father knows when we all need 
help, and has many ways of sending it. 
Sometimes it is we who need it, and he puts 
it into the hearts of others to give it us, a 
word of encouragement when we are de- 
pressed, or of comfort when we are sad, 
or of reminder when we are tempted. 
Sometimes God uses us to send a message 
by to someone else. What we have to do 
is to try, as Dr. Martineau says, in one of 
his beautiful prayers—to have ‘“‘ eyes 
to see, and ears to hear, and hearts to 
respond ’’ to God’s messages, whenever 
and however they may come to us. 

O. M. Rawiins. 


Go 


A maAN cannot touch his neighbour’s 
heart with anything less than his own.— 
George Macdonald; ; 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE. 

Reports of the annual meetings of the 
Manchester Domestic Mission, the Belfast 
Domestic Mission, and the Mansford-street 
Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, which 
is the lineal descendant of the first of our 
Domestic Missions established in England, 
appear in our present issue. They bear 
witness to the fact that this work among 
the people in the poorest quarters of our 
great cities is still animated by a vital 
religious energy, and faith that the work 
is needed as much at ever. It is a pro- 
gressive life that one sees active at these 
centres of religious fellowship and service, 
ready to adapt itself to the actual needs 
of the time, and eager to go forward, if 
only the means placed at its disposal will 
allow. 

For the Mansford-street Mission in par- 
ticular the past year has been notable by 
reason of the building of the fine new 
club rooms, with the new front in Blythe- 
street, and one must rejoice that work, 
animated by a spirit of such devoted and 
happy fellowship and brotherly kindness, 
should receive this recognition, and the 
ampler equipment which was essential to 
further growth. 

In Manchester it will be seen that there 
is need for further extension, and from 
all the Missions the cry for more helpers 
is perennial. Letit be remembered always 
that this is not merely a delegated work. 
It is the work of the churches, not only to 
furnish the material means, but personal 
help in the many kinds of beneficent 
activity which centre in the Missions, and 
for this they ought to accept direct re- 
sponsibility. There is no work richer in 
the promise of blessing, both to those who 
give and those who receive, none that will 
more surely quicken the faith and re- 
fresh the heart of those who will give 
themselves in singleness of purpose and 
brotherly sympathy to its accomplish- 
ment. 

There are endless opportunities for 
helpful service: Let those who doubt it 
ask of any one of the missionaries; 
Teachers are constantly needed, and the 


clubs for men and boys, the women’s 


meetings, recreative classes for the girls, 
temperance, provident, ard guild work, 
invite many kinds of help, in frank, un- 
patronising friendliness. As examples of 
such openings, here are two needs mentioned 
in Mr. Gorpon Cooper’s Mansford-street 
report. ‘The Children’s Hour,” which a 
friend used to hold to the- intense joy of 
many little children, has had to be givenup 
because of her continued ill-health, and no 
one at the moment could be found to take 
her place. But before next winter comes 
round surely some one will take up this 


happy task for the little ones. And there 


was also a girls’ drilling class, started a 
few years ago, which this year the teacher 
has been unable to resume. Not one of 
the missions but can offer plenty of such 
openings for willing helpers, and we note 
again from Mr. Cooper’s report this 
reference to the work of the Provident 
Bank :—“The work of this society is not 
by any means limited to the mere collect- 
ing of money... . Much good is done 
by these friendly visits to the homes of 
the people.’’ It is a simple and natural 
way of coming close to the realities of life 
among the poor, and of finding opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of true and under- 
standing sympathy, which cannot be too 
highly prized. Often in such work it is the 
people visited who are themselves un- 
consciously the teachers and the helpers 
of burdened lives. 


s 


BELFAST DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE annual services on behalf of the 
Mission were preached on Sunday, March 
11, by the Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans, 
of Bury; in the morning in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and in the evening 
in All Souls’ Church. 

The annual meeting was held on the fol- 
lowing evening, in All Souls’ Church. Dr. 
John Campbell presided, and there was a 
large attendance of friends and supporters 
of the Mission. 

The committee’s report, which was read 
by Miss C. Bruce, the hon. secretary, referred 
to the hopeful spirit pervading the work 
carried on at the Mission by Mr. and Mrs. 
Slipper and their helpers. As to funds, 
it was pointed out that the useful balance 
in the Savings Bank became smaller each 
year, as sums had to be taken from it to 
supplement the income, but it was not yet 
exhausted. The provident fund collected 
during the year was £295 13s. 1ld.; paid 
out, £299 1s. 6d.; in Savings Bank, £43 
4s. 3d. The committee regretted the loss 
of an old and valued friend in Sir Robert 
Lloyd Patterson, who had ever been a tried 
and generous supporter of the Mission. A 
letter had been received from Mr. Slipper 
announcing that he had been invited to 
become minister of Moneyrea, and tender- 
ing his resignation of the post of missionary. 

The accounts, presented by the treasurer, 
Mr. Robert Dickson, showed an expendi- 
ture beyond income of over £20. 

The Rev. G. J. Supper, the missionary, 
in his report, said that during the past 


, Year the enthusiasm of all who helped him 


in the various branches of the work had 
been loyally maintained, and a very deep 
debt of gratitude was due to the band of 
ladies and gentleman who had supported 
his efforts and shown an unflagging interest 
in the promotion of the spiritual and social 
aspects of the Mission’s aim. One pleasing 
feature of their success was the faithfulness 
and steadfast loyalty of the young people 
who had grown up in their midst. Some 
new families had been gained by their 
personal visitation and interest. The 
immediate neighbourhood round about the 
Mission had changed very much during 
the past few years. The people who were 
‘living in the streets around were,mostly 
‘Roman Catholics, who, of course;;did not 
encourage house-to-house visitation. But 
the workers had gone further afield, and 
their parish had no bounds. Every oppor- 
tunity was embraced by which they might 
reach the poor, and, ever keeping before 
them the aims for which their work was 
promoted, they laboured steadily on in the 
cause of ameliorating their conditions and 
bringing the Gospel of Christ into practical 
service on their behalf. During the past 
year they had been singularly free from 
that extreme stress of poverty which was 
so apparent in former years. Work 
amongst the labouring classes who were 
willing to work had been more steady, and 
they had not been troubled quite so fre- 
quently by that class of poor who ranked 
amongst those known as the unemployable. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent work done at the Mission, and pro- 
ceeded to speak of the character of the 
Christian work of redemption and the pre- 
vention of sin, dwelling upon the’ special 
subject dealt with in his essay published 
in last week’s INQUIRER. 

Dr. MELLoNE, who seconded the reso- 
lution, said that the work of the Mission 
had never been more efficiently done than 
during Mr. Slipper’s ministry. 

Rev. E. D. Prizsttey Evans said the 
Mission was a useful, a beneficial, and noble 
work, and one that deserved every en- 
couragement. In the course of his speech, 
which was much appreciated, he pointed 
out that if, as Unitarians, they had advo- 
cated freedom, it had been with one object 
only—not that men should become un- 
restrained, but in order that they might 
obey the highest of all powers. He believed 
that if they had reached the height of 
progress, there was still another duty left, 
and that was to maintain that progress, 
because there was always a danger of falling 
away from the height of righteousness 
which had been reached. If they were to 
maintain the level to which they had 
reached, it was necessary that they should 
do their utmost to attend upon religious 
services. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

Rev. W. H. Drummonp moved a reso- 
lution acknowledging the cordial way the 
work of the Mission had been supported, 
expressed sincere regret at the withdrawal 
of Rev. G. J. Slipper, and wished him and 
Mrs. Shpper much happiness and_pro- 
sperity in their new field of labour. He 
referred in the highest terms to Mr. Slipper’s 
work as Missionary during the past seven 
years in the city. Mr. Slipper had won a 
position of respect and usefulness for him- 
self, and had made a great many friend?, 
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He hoped wherever Mr. and Mrs. Slipper 
might go, they would find an abiding 
resting-place in the hearts of their people. 

Mr. W. T. Hamixron, in seconding, said 
cee gain would be the Mission’s 
oss. 

Miss Bruce, on behalf of the Ladies’ 
Committee, spoke in warm terms of Mr. 
Slipper and his wife. The resolution was 
passed by acclamation. 

Mr. SLIPPER, in returning thanks, said 
it was gratifying to know that his work had 
met with the approval of the committee. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. A. Ketty, 

seconded by Mr. W. Minnis, the office- 
bearers and committee for the ensuing 
year were elected. 
“Rey. W. H. Drummonp having taken 
the second chair, Mr. W. H.McFappry 
proposed and Rey. A. O. AsHworTH 
seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which was cordially passed, and 
the meeting was closed with hymn and 
prayer. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE seventy-second annual meeting of 
the Manchester Domestic Mission was held 
in the Town Hall, Manchester, on the 14th 
inst., the Lord Mayor presiding. The 
annual report, which was taken as read, 
spoke of the undiminished zeal and earnest- 
ness displayed in the work during the past 
year. The special appeal made for £3,500 
to extend the premises at both mission 
stations had been well responded to, £2,800 
having been paid or promised. An earnest 
. appeal was made for the balance as well as 
for increased annual subscriptions, as the 
regular expenditure exceeded the income 
by £200. But ‘‘ the chief need of the 
Society,’’ the report continued, ‘‘is a 
wider personal interest in its objects and 
its work. If a real and extended sym- 
pathy with the aims of our work could be 
aroused, financial difficulties would soon 
settle themselves. In these days when 
the barriers that separate the poor of our 
over-crowded towns from their more 
prosperous fellow-men seem to be growing 
greater rather than less, the Missions still, 
as of old, afford to those who wish it the 
opportunity of bearing the glad message 
of love and service to suffering and 
sorrowing humanity.’” 

The separate reports of the missionaries 
were full of interesting details. At Willert- 
street friends had raised £100 towards the 
Extension Fund by means of a sale of 
work. Sunday and weck-evening services 
had been held, classes of all kinds carried 
on, and, over five hundred scholars in- 
structed in the Sunday-school. There 
were 78 scholars over 16 years of age, and 


the school had 400 scholars in average. 


attendance. Recreation in all its forms 
had been well attended to. Holidays of 
various kinds had been arranged, from the 
scholars week at Gt. Hucklow to day trips 
for the mothers, over 1,000 individual 
holidays in all having been provided. 
The Working Men’s Club was as successful 
as ever, and it had contributed £10 to the 
Extension Fund. The report concluded 
with a sketch of many new plans of 
work to be undertaken when the extension 
of premises is completed. 


promoted by 


joiced, in its report, that its structural 
alterations had given new facilities which 
had been utilised to the full. Here, too, 
the services had been regularly carried on 
as well as the Sunday-school, which has 
about 300 scholars, 47 of whom are over 
16 years of age. There are here also clubs 
for girls, boys, and young men, singing, 
dramatic, and drill societies, as well as 
more recreative clubs, such as cricket, &c. 
Many holidays had also been arranged, 
and over 100 scholars had spent a week at 
Gt. Hucklow. 

The Lorp Mayor, in moving the adop- 
tion of the reports, expressed his pleasure 


‘in welcoming ‘‘ this ancient institution,”’ 
‘which continued to carry out its work in'a 


Steady, consistent fashion. The want of 
funds he regarded as a healthy sign. He 
urged that the basis of support should 
be widened. They had, perhaps, depended 
too much on the rich. The whole trend of 
events was to place power in the hands of 
the masses. Why not also responsibility 
for the carrying on of such work as this ? 
He had no fear that the masses would not 
be equal to such a demand. He believed 
the reports and accompanying appeal 
would prove irresistible if they were care- 
fully studied. 

The Rev. S. A. Sremnrua briefly 
seconded the resolution, and the reports 
were adopted, after which the Lord Mayor 
had to leave and Mr, Steinthal took his 
place in the chair. 

Professor CARPENTER moved a resolution, 
expressing cordial appreciation of the 
work of the missionaries. No one, he 
said, who had read the reports could fail 
to feel the breadth and variety of the work 
that was being done. He was glad to 
see in both reports indications that th2 
pressure of unemployment was less than 
in the previous year. The public con- 
science was becoming more sensitive on 
this matter. We were being gradually 
awakened to the tremendous realities of 
our modern life, and more conscious of our 
responsibilities in regard to the lot of the 
poor. Speaking on details of the reports, 
he was glad to see the place held by the 
Sunday-schools, and by their success in 
retaining their elder scholars in a way he 
feared they failed to do in the South. He 
was particularly pleased that so much had 
been done in providing the ‘“‘ priceless 
gift ’’ of real holidays for so many children 
and others. If he might venture a sugges- 
tion, he would urge the extension of tem- 
perance work. They ought to take a 
strong line on this, and he especially 
commended for study among their young 
people the excellent lectures now being 
the United Kingdom 
Alhance. On the whole, he found the work 
at the Mission was rather educational than 
redemptive, although education itself, of 
course, was redemptive. The work of 
keeping those who had been gathered in 
left little time for going to the mass outside. 
But someone had to do this work, and he 
was glad to testify to the efficiency of the 
Salvation Army and other agencies in 
regard to it. They themselves, however, 
ought to take a part in it. They must 
never despair, but go back to the great 
conception of Jesus, who said: ‘‘All souls 
are mine, mine to train, to redeem, to 
perfect.’’ They had restored the con- 


Renshaw-street, the other Mission, re-j science to its natural activity, and it_was 


the instinct of righteousness in their souls 
by which the response would be made, if 
the appeal was rightly put. They were 
able to appeal to the drunken father, the 
slatternly mother, and the disobedient 
children—‘‘ be ye perfect for your own 
sake, for God’s and the world’s sake,’” 
for the accomplishment of which God set 
before them the opportunity of an endless 
life. The State was now beginning to say, 
‘* all souls are mine,’’ and to realise new 
responsibilities to the aged, the young, 
and the poor. Consequently,  statecraft 
was becoming more difficult, and there was 
increasing need of a clear grasp of the 
facts. They required more knowledge and 
closer insight into the things which were 
happening at their very doors. The 
church must incorporate the new social 
science in its work. The Church could do 
what no other agency could accomplish. 
It was for the Church to inspire and stir 
up the power of sacrifice which would be 
needed for the carrying out of their ideals. 
The Church must generate the force of 
self-sacrifice, and insist that for every moral 
wrong there was a moral remedy. God’s 
power was in their midst calling them to be 
the agents of His mercy and grace, and only 
as they responded and gave themselves to 
unselfish work for others would they find 
their own true life. 

Councillor T. R. Marr, in seconding the 
resolution, said he had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing the work at Willert-street, 
and he could testify that they were there 
really helping to build that city of God of 
which Augustine dreamed. 

The Rev. 8. A. SremrHat having 
heartily endorsed the resolution, it was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Rev. J. W. BisHop, in responding, 
gave some impressive details of his work, 
showing how much of the best side of it 
could never be expressed in any printed 
report. Discussing the value of the work, 
he took strong exception to a statement 
recently made by a brother worker in the 
home mission field that, after all they were 
only dealing in palliatives. He insisted 
rather that all else was palliative and this 
only the true remedy. As they touched 
the springs of character their work became 
redemptive and real, as he had often seen 
in the changes wrought in homes and 
lives brought within the range of the 
Mission’s agencies and its gospel of healing 
love. 

The Rev. A. W. Timmis assured the 
meeting that no appeal to realise the 
importance of temperance work could be 
necessary for anyone who knew the 
districts in which their work lay. If 
there had appeared to be any slackness, 
for his part, it was only because he was 
seeking and promoting something more 
effective than the ordinary Band of Hope, 
which too often was only a place of mere 
amusement. He promised in his next 
report to give some account of the working 
of this more vigorous temperance agency. 
Were it possible he would gladly go 
further and spend and be spent in the 
redemptive work of which Professor Car- 
penter had spoken. But if the Mission 
was to be maintained as a real religious 
home for the teeming life of young and old 
gathered about it, he must necessarily 
deny himself and stay at Lis post to see 
that what had been won was not lost again. 
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Among the subsequent speakers were Mr. 
G. H. ‘Leigh and the Revs. C. T. Poynting, 
N. Anderton, and Charles Peach. 


MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Mansfo:d- 
street Church and Mission, Bethnal-green, 
was held at Essex Church, Kensington, 
on Wednesday evening. The chur was 
taken by Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C., 
and there was a fair attendance of friends 
and supporters of the Mission; but a good 
many absences through ill ‘health and 
other causes. Mr. Stanton Preston, Miss 
Louisa Jones, the Treasurer, and‘ the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston all wrote expressing 
their great regret that they were unable 
to be present, and their deep interest in 
the work. 

Mr. J. Crasson Drummonp read the 
Committee’s report, and, in the absence 
of the Treasurer, presented the balance- 
sheet. He also delivered a message of 
warm greeting from Me. Stanton Preston, 
his co-secretary. 

The report recorded a year of success- 
ful work and steady progress. The new 
buildings in Blythe-street had been com- 
pleted and formally opened, and added 
greatly to the efficiency of the Mission, 
bringing it for the first time, through the 
club, into constant and close touch with 
a large number of man residing in the 
district. The outside of the build ngs 
had been thoroughly repaired, and the 
cost, about £120, would have to be de- 
frayed during the current year, The re- 
port recorded the Committee’s high 
appreciation of the conscientious devotion 
with which Mr. Cooper had carried on 
the work of the Mission, aad the ready 
sympathy he extended to all helpers, and 
concluded as follows :— 

‘The Committee would appeal again 
most earnestly for more help; larger 
premises mean more expenses, but they 
also mean much greater possibilities of 
coing good work. Probably never before 
has the public conscience been so 
aroused as to the difficulties and the 
struggles of the poor; our work is to 
help these; it is to try and lighten their 
burdens and to bring more brightness 
into their lives that we ask for further 
subscriptions, and, above all, for more men 
and women who will devote some of their 
leisure to this most truly Christian ser- 
vice.”” 

The chapel committee’s report recorded a 
membership of ninety-seven, and the adop- 
tion of the ‘‘ New Hymnal,” attendance at 
evening service well maintained, and hearty 
congregational singing; and then gave 
particulars of the manifold work carried 
on in the Mission, concluding as fol- 
lows .— 

** To all the many helpers your Com- 
mittee offer their sincere thanks. The 
opportunities for good work were perhaps 
never greater than they are now; we are 
enlarging our borders. The Guild has 
brought us into contact with the blind 
and the lame; the Clubs are bringing in 
our midst many thatyears ago we seemed 
to have no chance of getting into fellow- 
ship with. Let us see that we are able 
to give a good account of our steward- 
ship, and that our actions as a Church, 


and as individuals, shall be such that 
dark homes will be brightened, those that 
sorrow will receive comfort, and that even 
those who are joyful will feel that their 
joy is more full because of the existence 
of our Church and Mission.”’ 

The report of the minister, the Rev. 
Gordon Cooper, opened with a grateful 
reference to the immense gain to the 
Mission of the fine new club rooms, the 
opening of which had made the past 
year memorable. Mr. Cooper mentioned 
that he had been made a manager of the 
group of schools in the Mssion district, 
and had joined the C.O.S. committee, 
taking special interest in the work of a 
sub- comunittee on ‘Thrift and Skilled 
Employment.’’ The men’s club had 
made real progress. It had a member- 
ship of 96, and was steadily growing. 
The Preston Club for younger men and 
the Garrett Club for boys were alse 
prospering, and the happiest spirit of 
friendliness and sympathy prevailed 
among the members of the clubs and 
those who went down to help. The 
Mothers” Meeting, the Young Women’s 
Circle, and various classes for girls had 
also been well maintained, but a girls’ 
drilling class and the “ Children’s Hour’”’ 
were in abeyance until new helpers could 
be found. Two new visitors had under- 
taken provident visiting, and the nine 
districts had now regular weekly visitors. 
The afternoon Sunday school was full to 
overflowing, but a teacher was still 
needed for the senior class of young men, 
which was of great promise. Much other 
good work was referred to, and _ finally 
the real help received from the students 
of Manchester: College, Oxford, one of 
whom came down to the mission for cach 
week end during term. 

The Treasurer sent some notes referring 
to the accounts, and mentioned that for 
the first time the Mission had been rated 
at about £30, which was an extra charge 
that would in future have to be met, 
while the growing work inevitably brought 
increased expenditure. The deficiency of 
£41 10s. 6d. on the Blythe-street Hall 
building account of £1,265 5s. 2d. would 
be met by selling out stock. The cost of 
repairs to the ovtside of the building, of 
about £120, had been actually paid (as the 
building contract included a deferred pay- 
ment next June of £200), but it would 
only appear in next year’s account. It 
would be necessary to sell stock for at 
least £160. On the general account, with 
a total of £430 4s. 1ld., the deficit of 
£28 14s. 9d. was slightly increased, to 
£29 19s. 38d. Subscriptions amounted to 
£271 2s. 6d., donations to £36 8s. 6d., 
collection at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, £24 
6s. 6d. There was a falling off in the 
annual subscriptions, &¢., of £7 18s. 6d., 
almost exactly balanced by the interest 
on Mr. Thornely’s legacy, but it was to 
a large list of annual subscribers that 
they must look for their main support, 
and she appealed once more for new 
subscriptions. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, con- 
gratulated Mr. Gordon Cooper and the 
committee on the success of their efforts. 
It was specially gratifying to hear that 
he was getting hold of the men of the 
district, His own experience of the last 


fourteen years, which had thrown him a 
good deal among the leaders of the work- 
ing men, had convinced him that while 
the advances of science and progressive 
philosophy had led them to abandon the 
old doctrines in which they had been 
brought up, and they themselves thought 
they were without religion, that was not 
really so. If they only knew it, their 
religion was very much that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. What touched them was the 
need for the bettering of the condition of 
the people. They saw the present evils 
of society, the slums, the unhealthy 
houses, the dulness and dreariness which 
led to drink, and they gave themselves up 
to the endeavour to overcome those; evils. 
Therefore, though they thought they were 
without religion, those men were as good 
Christians as they were themselves. One 
of the great difficulties im that very 
imperfect London of theirs was that North 
and Kast and South there were vast 
regions of mean streets, where life was 
exceedingly dull. In the West they 
suffered from too many interests and too 
much excitement, and often longed for 
more quiet, but in those other quarters, 
from sheer dulness, after their monotonous 
work, men longed for a little excitement, 
and had usually to seek it in what they 
regarded as their club, the public-house, 
where they must pay for their footing by 
drinking, as they well knew, more than was 
good for them. It was one of the great 
advantages of their club down at the 
Mission that it met that evil; those ex- 
cellent rooms were a great gain. And so 
Mr. Cooper had an opportunity of getting 
hold of the men, and his problem was to 
lead them to see that there was religion 
in harmony with their own thought, and 
to draw them to the church. It was a great 
evil in London that the classes were so 
far apart from one another. Yet nothing 
was so interesting as human nature. And 
if, with the improved means of locomo- 
tion, they from the West would go East 
and help to manage the clubs and share in 
the work, they would find it of exceeding 
interest, and there were no people more 
loyal and thankful to those who showed 
them genuine sympathy than the people 
of East London. That was his own ex- 
perience, and he hoped that more of their 
friends would go and take part in that 
work. 

Mr. ALFRED THompson, one of the 
workers at Mansford-street,in seconding the 
motion, said they were very fortunate to 
have that splendid set of buildings, and 
very grateful to those who had helped to 
provide them. Now their need was cf 
new life to be brought in by people of 
more culture and leisure, and oppor- 
tunities of seeing life at its best. That 
was what would help them most of all, 
He remembered in his own childhood 
seeing Dr. Drummond, Mr. Carpenter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Odgers and others, who 
came to the Mission, and what new im- 
pulse it gave to his life. Such influence 
they needed especially in the Sunday- 
school. He made a plea also for the 
decoration of their schoolroom, so that 
when the children came in out of the 
streets they might feel that they came 
into a new atmosphere. They at Mans- 
ford-street felt it an immense help to 


| have the link with Oxford, through the 
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Manchester College students, and they 
were glad that while Mr. Cooper was 
away on his holiday in Italy they should 
have Mr. Mellor in charge of the work. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. EpGar WorrtHINGTON moved the 
next resolution, rejoicing in the continued 
growth of the work at Mansford-street, 
and particularly in the,development of the 
clubs rendered possible by the enlarge- 
ment of the Blythe-street building, and 
offering the best tharks to Mr. Gordon 
Cooper for the keen enthusiasm with which 
he had devoted himself to the work of his 
ministry. Mr. Worthington spoke of the 
need of such m/‘ssions as theirs, which 
had arisen out of the wide separation of 
employers and employed. Whereas, in the 
old days, an employer lived among his 
people nd worked with them, often with 
his own hands, and’ knew all about their 
lives, now they were far apart, and they 
had to seek for more artificial means to 
bring the classes together. The impulse 
out of which their work had arisen came 
from America, where Dr. Tuckerman had 
shown them what a Domestic Mission 
might accomplish. The value of such 
work had been quickly recognised in this 
country, and their missions had done a 
large amount of good work. _ He was par- 
ticularly glad to hear of the success of the 
clubs, and mentioned the great interest 
which he had found at a university 
settlement in Manchester, called forth 
by the holding of a ‘Poetry Circle,’’ 


in which an evening was devoted 
to some poet, and the members who 
had been reading their poet during 


the week each made some contribution to 
the reading and discussion in the evening. 
The East-End had a great resource also 
in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, which 
through its successive exhibitions, so 
admirably organised, and the explanatory 
lectures, was a real centre of art culture, 
which must be of utmost value to the 
people who would take advantage of it. 

Miss H. Brooke HERrorD seconded the 
resolution, and said that Mansford-street 
stood quite alone in the success of its 
clubs. Too many missions were a sort of 
glorified mothers’ meeting, but there 
they had fathers’ meetings, too, and it was 
a great gain. The fine new buildings were, 
of course, an immense help, but it was to 
Mr. Cooper, and to the spirit he put 
into the work, that the success was really 
due, and they must congratulate them- 
selves on having him there as leader of 
the work. 4 

The Rev. Gorpon Cooper, in acknow- 
ledging the resolution, said that on those 
occasions he always felt he got more than 
his fair share of thanks. There were many 
other workers to whom their gratitude 
was due. The work was undoubtedly 
hard, and there was plenty of it, some- 
thing was going on every night of the 
week; but it was so interesting and 
fascinating, and so many helpers came to 
take part in it, that they had no time to 
think that it was hard. That vote they 
had passed ought to be divided among 
them all. He much regretted Mr. 
Preston’s absence, and read a note he 


had received from him, saying he hoped 


some day to be with them again, and 
passing on a message of greeting from the 
Rey. John Ellis to the Mission workers. 


As to the men’s club, he had been greatly 
interested in what Mr. Bruce had said of 
the working men’s religion, for that was 
what he also had found. When they had 
some special services at Mansford-street, 
and some of the men came in, he had found 
afterward that they had been greatly 
surprised to discover that there could be 
another view of religion than that of the 
orthodoxy they had abandoned. He hoped 
that as time went onmore of the men would 
be interested in the church. One thing 
he hoped for was the establishment of a 
men’s meeting on Sunday afternoons. 
The work had many claims, and he men- 
tioned a special need of the Window 
Gardening Society for subscriptions 
towards the coming season’s work. At 
present they had an adverse balance of 
£3. It was a great pleasure to him that 
the annual meeting should be held at 
Essex Church, and he warmly welcomed 
the growing friendship between the church 
and Mansford-street. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis then moved, 
and the Rev. T. E.M. Epwarps seconded 
the appointment of the committee and 
officers. 

Mr. Ronatp P. Jonesin moving a 
vote of thanks to the Chair, said that Mr. 
Thompson’s plea for the decoration of 
the school-room was clearly a ca'l to the 
newly formed Women’s Social Club. 

The Rey. F. ALLEN seconded, and the 
Chairman having acknowledged the vote, 
the meeting terminated. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


One of the best friends of the Van 
Mission expressed some distrust of the 
scheme laid before the Missionary Con- 
ference last July, because it seemed to be 
an attempt to provide the machinery 
before the men were found. The only 
possible answer was one of faith. You 
must make a beginning one way or another, 
and no method is entirely free from 
criticism. Sometimes there are men with 
an abounding willingness for work, but the 
means are not forthcoming. And, on the 
whole, it is easier to find men than tools— 
because men have souls. In this particular 
instance, through the splendid generosity 
of a venerable lady—who for the present 
must be known only as ‘‘ Friend B.’’—the 


means were to hand, and if the men were 


problematical, there could be no harm in 
trying for them. The result is what might 
have been expected. Long before the 
preliminary list of names was exhausted, 
the necessary staff was obtained. As the 
rota was gradually filled up and the choice 
of weeks became limited, a few friends 
were unable to accept because of prior 
engagements, but these refusals were 
accompanied by expressions of regret 
which encourage the hope that another 
season may see them in the field with us. 

There have been offers of assistance also 
from laymen, and the next step will be to 
organise their help. And already the 
Mission has produced one splendid example 
of service which more than justifies the 
anticipation with which the work was 
started, and is an evidence of that untapped 
willingness which some sanguine souls 
believe is ready for consecration if our 
general methods were less repressive of 
spontaneity. Mr. Bertram Talbot, of the 


od 


Highgate Church, London, will travel 


with the Van during the whole season, 
relinquishing his post of private secretary 
to an eminent agriculturist in order to 
devote himself to the work of the Mission. 
Mr. Talbot is a frequent writer in our 
magazines and other papers, and he has 
compiled an interesting little book on the 
‘* History and Growth of the Bible.’’ His 
offer of voluntary service in addition to. 
the sacrifice of his employment was more 
than the committee felt themselves justified 
in accepting, but the arrangement arrived 
at involves the committee in no addition 
to an expenditure which at the outset 
was calculated on the basis that no fees 
would be paid. The Mission itself will 
be greatly benefited by the constant 
presence of one missioner in whose hands 
the advance and business details will rest, 
over and above his help in the services. 

The Van will arrive in a few days at 
Summerville, Victoria Park, where the 
committee of the Home Missionary College 
have gladly provided quarters for it when 
not on the road. The vehicle has been 
obtained on advantageous terms from a 
Unitarian friend. It is comfortably fitted 
up, and provides living accommodation 
for two men: A tent also is provided for 
additional sleeping space when required. 
Some gloomy forebodings have been ex- 
pressed as to the cooking, and as to the 
sort of fare the temporary chef would be 
able to set before a possible visitor. But, 
with a fine instinct, Mr. T. is taking lessons 
in the preparation of plain meals, and for 
the rest, he would be a poor parson who 
couldn’t cook a chop. The Van, however, 
is not large enough for a dinner party, and 
guests will not be encouraged. Slight 
alterations have been necessary in order to 
make a decent platform for the speakers 
and the harmonium. Over the platform 
is the legend, ‘‘ Truth, Liberty, and 
Religion,’’ and at either side of the Van 
are ribbons on which are painted the words 
‘* Unitarian Van.’’ The name of one of 
the officers is also inscribed, and to him a 
hawker’s license will be issued, because 
books will be sold. Space is also provided 
for announcements. 

A large supply of literature will be 
carried. There will be handbills for distri- 
bution, and a series of hymn-papers. The 
latter have been chosen in preference to 
hymn-books or display sheets, so that they 
can be given away. In addition to the 
hymns and particulars of the Mission, 
explanatory matter will be printed on the 
back, so that the double purpose of hymn- 
paper and tract will be served. Almost 
certainly in addition there will be a plentiful 
supply of the best pamphlets, large and 
small, issued by the British and. Foreign 
Unitarian Association, together with copies 
of the sixpenny reprints, which it is hoped 
may command a ready sale. Other gifts 
have been promised, including several 
hundred copies of Rev. R. T. Herford’s 
sermon entitled ‘‘ Back to Jesus.’” 

The Van is to start on its journey on 
May 14, returning to Manchester on 
September 30. It will not stop in any 
town where there is‘a Unitarian congrega- 
tion, but as far as possible places will be 
selected near enough to existing churches 
to permit of neighbourly assistance being 
rendered: It is hoped that the minister or 
some member of the nearest churches will 
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preside over the meetings, and that young 
people of the church and school will attend. 


By this means existing churches may be } 


interested in missionary work at their 
thresholds, with results that may not be 
lost upon their own home work. New 
friendships also may grow out of this 
contact, and possibly lead to the formation 
of Unitarian circles in the places visited, 
or to the adhesion of corresponding mem- 
bers. In travelling over this new ground, 
the Mission will seek the co-operation of 
the neighbouring churches and the goodwill 
of the missionary associations, which is 
already practically assured. 


Usually two places. will be visited in 
each week. During the day the missioners 
will employ themselves in advertising 
the meetings, seeking friends, and inter- 
viewing inquirers. In the evening the 
service and address will probably be 
followed by questions and sometimes by 
discussion. From the outset it has been 
made clear that controversy will be 
avoided, emphasis being laid on the 
grounds and principles of religion, and 
their relation to citizen ideals and the 
realities of the common life. Careful 
reports will be made, and, if acceptable to 
the papers, weekly articles will be furnished. 
At the close each missioner will be asked to 
write a candid impression of the work, its 
need, its value, and the worth of its con- 
tinuance. 


In the following list are the names of the 
ministers who will accompany the Van, 
and a provisional list of the places to be 
visited. Those marked with an asterisk 
are near enough to existing churches to 
warrant. the hope that assistance may be 
forthcoming. Where known at the moment 
the population is given in_ brackets, 
and if an additional 50,000 be added to 
those places for which figures are not 
given, it will appear that a population of 
over 320,000 is to be tapped. The round 
journey from Manchester is about 180 
miles. 


May 14-19.—Revs. T. P. Spedding and 
C. Peach, *Lymm (5,000), *Sankey. 

May 21-26.—Revs. C. Travers and 
J. A. Pearson, *Farnworth (24,000), *Rain- 
hill. 

May 28 to June 2.—Rev. J. M. White- 
man, *Prescot (7,000), Newton (13,000). 

June 4-9.—Rev. H. F. Short, *Ashton-in- 
Makerfield (13,000), *Ince (20,000). 

June 11-16.—Rev. G. A 
*Standish (6,000), *Coppul. 

June 18-23.—Rev. A. Amey, *Leyland 
(6,000), *Lostock Hall. 

June 25-30.—Rev. W. T. Bushrod, 
*Walton-le-Dale (11,000), *Bamber Bridge. 

July .2-7.—Rev. Ottwell Binns, *Pleas- 
ington, *Great Harwood (9,000). 

July 9-14.—Rev. H. B. Smith, *Whalley, 
Clitheroe (11,000). 

July 16-21.—Rev. A. H. Dolphin, Chat- 
burn, Gisburn. 

July 23-28.—Rev. W. Reynolds, Marton, 
Skipton (11,000). 

July 30 to August 4.—Rev. H. K. 
White, Kildwick, Keighley (31,000). 

August 6-11.—Rev. J. Ellis, Keighley, 
Bingley (11,000). ; 

August 13-19.—Rev. C. D. Badland, 
*Shipley (24,000). 

August 20-25.—Rev. J. EH. Stead, *Cal- 
verley (3,000), *Bramley (8,000). 


Payne, 


August 27 to Sept. 1.—Rev. J. E. Stead, 
*Birstal (6,500), Cleckheaton (12,000). 

Sept. 3-8.—Rev. J. C. Pollard, Brig- 
house (10,000), Sowerby Bridge (10,000). 

Sept. 10-15.—Rev. J. A. Pearson, 
Luddendenfoot (3,000), Hebden Bridge 
(7,000). 

Sept. 17-22.—Rev. W. R. Shanks, 
*Walsden, *Littleboro (11,000). 

Sept. 24-29.— . *Castleton 
(5,000), *Rhodes. 

Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
has promised to assist in the services as he 
is able, and several other ministers will 
attend occasionally. ; 

The men having been 
machinery decided upon, there is still 
wanted another £50 to keep the Van mov- 
ing. No widespread appeal has _ been 
made for funds, but it is necessary that 
all these voluntary services should be 
supplemented by a sum sufficient to pay 
for maintenance, horse hire, advertising, 
and local expenses. If the money is not 
forthcoming in a week or so, a printed 
appeal (involving expense) will have to be 
sent out. Is it too much to hope that 
the money may be obtained without a 
canvass. Donations will be acknowledged 
by T. P. Spedding, treasurer, 91, Tweedale- 
street, Rochdale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 


expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NANE; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Str,—Most of the services in connection 


with the Conference will be held in the 


large hall of the Oxford City Buildings ; it 
is very spacious, and contains a powerful 
to 
strengthen our local resources in the matter 
of singing. I would earnestly beg members 
of congregational choirs, and other ladies 
and gentlemen possessing any vocal ability, 
who may be attending the Conference, and 
who will help us to form a choir, to send in 


organ. Hence it is very necessary 


their names at once to the local secretary 
Mr. J. W. Cock, 37, Beechcroft-road, 
Oxford, who will inform them 
alrangements, 
J. Epwin OpGERs, 
Chairman, Local Committee. 


ohn i 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 
Sir,—I have been requested to forward 


for publication in your columns the 
following resolution, which has been sent 


into the National Conference Committee, | 


and,if approved by them, will be moved on 
Wednesday, April 18, by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., and seconded by the Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A. Its terms are as 
follows :—‘‘ That this Conference approves 
the formation of a Union the object of 
which shall be to develop the consciousness 
of social responsibility among the members 
of our churches, and to impress upon them 
the urgent need of (1) careful study of the 
social problems of modern civilisation, and 
(2) the undertaking of definite practical 
work towards their solution.’’ 
n CATHERINE GITTINS. 
Leicester, March 19, 1906. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


Souru-EAsTERN Counrizs. 


Like all other Assemblies, that of Lon- 
don and the South-Eastern Counties seeks 
to bring the churches in the district into 
closer communion with each other, and by 
practical help and sympathy to strengthen 
those which are struggling with diffi- 
culties arising from financial and other 
causes. The tendency of many churches 
is to become absorbed in their own par- 
ticular interests, and to forget the relation 
in which they stand to other churches. 
Each individual church is the centre of a 
limited circumference in which its first and 
its most immediate action operates ;: but it 


‘has also relations with a larger outside circle. 


It is the duty and privilege of each separate 
community to realise its relationship to 
other communities outside its own enclosure. 
In words we readily avow a oneness and 
sympathy, but how little of real communion 
is there among our churches, or of exchange 
among our ministers. Our habits are loose 
and selfish on these points. More sympa- 
thetic and frequent intercourse would be a 
wise policy. The larger churches should 
feel such interest in the smaller ones as 
not merely to acquiesce in the minister 
visiting them, but urge it upon him, if 
he requires the stimulus. The more 
favoured congregations should exercise a 
little of the grace of self-denial. If they 
are constantly fed with ‘‘ the finest of the 
wheat,’’ they should be willing that others 
should share to a certain extent in the ban- 
quet, who have ordinarily to content them- 
selves with ‘‘ barley loaves’’; though 
these are good and nourishing diet, under 
which a-healthy, sturdy race has grownup, 
standing firm to their principles amid per- 
secution and social ostracism. 

The various churches in the South-Eas- 
tern Counties are steadily and faithfully 
doing their work amid circumstances which 
require the exercise of a large amount of 
faith and patience. Standing as they do 
for a religion unfettered by creeds and 
articles of faith, they are thereby isolated 
from all other religious communities, and 
excluded from their fellowship. The great 
religious movements of the age simply 
take no account of them. The majority 
of people do not understand what our prin- 
ciples are. They have no conception what- 
ever of the spiritual faith we cherish. 
They have a vague impression that we 
believe in nothing, and seek to destroy 
the faith of others. We have to combat 
these notions, and by lip and life to prove 
to the world that ours is a religion which 
gives freedom to every soul to worship 
and serve God without the interference of 
any human authority, and allow nothing 
to come between the Soul of man and the 
living God. 

Several changes have taken place in 
the Province by the resignation and settle- 
ment of ministers. The church at Dover 
has been fortunate is securing a successor 
to the Rev. 8. Burrows, who had held the 
pastorate with so much acceptance for 
twelve years. The present minister, the 
Rey. C. A. Ginever, received a very enthu- 
silastic reception, and has entered upon 
his work with every prospect of success. 
Plans are already under consideration for 
the erection of a much-needed room in 
which the various societies can hold their 
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meetings. 
had been supplied by the Assembly since 
the resignation of Mr. Dear, is now under 
the care of Mr. Delta Evans (the Editor 
of the Christian Infe). Under his ministry 
the attendances at the services has been 
very encouraging. New members have 
been enrolled, the Sunday-school has 
received several accessions. At Maidstone 
the Rev. A. Farquharson has just been 
welcomed as minister. During his recent 
temporary charge of the pulpit the con- 
gregations have considerably increased, the 
church being well filled on the Sunday 
evening. Guildford has, during the past 
six months, been supplied by the Rev. 
Clement EK. Pike. 
ment»has been very much appreciated by 
the congregation. Orthodox Nonconfor- 
mity of the evangelical type is exceedingly 
strong in the town, so that our Liberal 
Religion has to contend with prejudices 
which are deep rooted. Since the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Felix Taylor at Richmond, 
the congregations have steadily grown. 
Many strangers have been attracted to 
the services by the special subjects that 
have been announced from time to time. 
With the hearty co-operation of the people 
with the minister, there is every prospect 
that their beautiful church will have a con- 
gregation worthy of the building. The 
church at Brighton is also doing well under 
the ministry of the Rev. Priestley Prime. 
Reading is in a healthy condition, and the 
ministry of the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor is 
much appreciated. Tenterden has been 
deprived of its pastor during the past six 
months, and has had to depend upon the 
help of various ministers, the Rev. Harold 
Rylett. having to: fulfil an engagement in 
America, but it is hoped he will shortly 
resume his pastoral duties. Hastings has 
a good congregation. A new organ has 
lately been purchased, the chief part of 
the cost being borne by Mr. T. Kenward, 
one of the founders of the church. Hors- 
ham has sustained several losses by death. 
Lewes has suffered from a similar cause. 
In these country towns it is difficult to 
fill the vacant places which have thus 
been: created. Chatham, under the vigor- 
ous ministry of the Rev. Tyssul Davis has 
made decided progress. The churches at 
Newbury, Godalming, Saffron Walden, 
and Billingshurst are doing a steady, un- 
obtrusive work. The churches at Can- 
terbury and Deal are under the care of 
the Rev. J. H. Smith. Tunbridge Wells 
undertakes its own arrangements for the 
supply of its pulpit, and continues to hold 
services in the Mechanics’ Institute. Hal- 
stead, Chelmsford, and Northiam depend 
upon the Assembly for regular ministerial 
help: gees 

At the beginning of the year some ¢ wpecial 
Sunday evening services were held at the 
Central Hall, Seven Kings. The district is 
a rapidly growing one, close to Ilford. It 
was felt that, as there were a few Unitarians 
residing in the neighbourhood, an effort 
should be made to establish a fresh con- 
gregation. The effort met with that mea- 
sure of success which justified a lengthened 
series of services. A good deal of enthu- 
siasm has been excited, and several friends 
have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate in this movement. A committee 
has been formed which undertakes the local 
arrangements. The attendance at the 


Lind 


: 


The church at Southend, which 


Tais temporary arrange*'|'1t may be ; 


services has averaged from 40 to 50. This 
is fairly good, considering that the weather 
has been most unfavourable. Various 
ministers are rendering help. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
substantially assisted this movement, which 
it is hoped, will result in the foundation 
of a permanent church. 

Our work is surrounded with difficulties, 
but at the same time it is full of grand op- 
portunities which we necd to cultivate 
wisely. What I feel is so much needed 
in our church is a deeper conviction of the 
truths we profess to hold. Our religious 
position in many cases is too undefined. 
That, some would say, is our glory. Well, 
but it is, I believe, a glorying in 
our weakness. A church that has no certain 
well-defined beliefs can never be a strong 
church. It may throw discredit on certain 
theological problems; but what is needed 
is something more clear, a well-reasoned, 
strongly grounded conviction; and when 
this rulesthe mind, there will be enthusiastic 
devotion, and consecrated effort to spread 
those principles which are dear to our hearts. 
Men are weary of much that has usurped 
the name of Christianity ; it is our privilege 
and duty to present to them a religion 
which will commend itself to the thoughtful 
mind and the earnest heart. 

T. E. M. Epwarps. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND IN- 
SURANCE FUND. 

Tue half-yearly meeting of managers 
was held on Tuesday last. Sympathetic 
reference was made to the death of Mr. 
David Ainsworth, one of the trustees of 
the fund. The lamented early death of 
the Rev. Richard Lyttle bad removed a 
name from the list of beneficiary members. 
Mr. Lyttle was insured, not only for a 
pension, but for £250 at death, which had 
been promptly paid to his representative. 
Only three premiums had been paid in 
this case, which may well be an object- 
lesson for our younger ministers to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by 
the Fund. 

The number of policies running was 83, 
and three more applications were granted. 
One pension was being paid to an aged 
minister, in supplement to a fund raised 
by his friends to enable him to retire; and 
another had been promised. 

The annual report and _ balance-sheet 
were adopted, and ordered to be printed 
and circulated among the subscribers and 
members. 

The total value of the Fund is now 
£24,585 10s. 10d. The annual subscrip- 
tion list has fallen rather below the £300 
per annum which formed the basis of 


} calculation, and steps will have to be 


taken to increase the subscription list, 
especially in view of the unexpected 
number of ministers over 40 years of 
age who have joined the Fund, necessita- 
ting heavier proportionate payments. 

Arrangements were made for the 
triennial meeting of donors, subscribers, 
and members, which will be held at 
Oxford on Wednesday, April 18, at 
2,30 pm. At that meeting all the 
managers will retire, though they are 
eligible for re-election, Nominations 
should be sent in to the hon. secretary, 
Rev. C. J. Street, 64, Crescent-road, 
Sheffield 


* affection. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
XXXVIII. 


Tue Brotherhood of Man is a phrase 
which runs easily from the tongue, as 
long as we do not think of particular men. 
Then it falters and hangs. And no wonder ; 
for brotherhood in this high sense is a 
spiritual relationship, realised only by 
those who have climbed above the natural 
levels of envy and rivalry, aversion and 
contempt—if such men there be. Hence 
it is, I suppose, that in practice we never 
get much beyond ‘‘ fraternity,’’ the sense 
of brotherhood which, even when spiritual, 
is particular and exclusive. 

Much light has been thrown of late years 
on the sodaltia and collegia, the frater- 
nities of ancient Rome. Sometimes sup- 
pressed, and at all times strictly regulated, 
these guilds and associations of the common 
people left little record of themselves, 
beyond the inscriptions, now recovered, 
which marked the graves of their members 
honoured only in death. They were 
formed for the most part by craftsmen, 
partly through pride in their particular 
craft, and partly through craving for 
sympathy and support. ‘* When the 
brotherhood,’’ says Professor Dill, ‘‘ many 
of them of servile grade, passed through 
the streets and the forum with banners 
flying, and all the emblems of their-guild, 
the meanest member felt himself lifted 
for the moment above the dim, hopeless 
obscurity of plebeian life.’? Nor can there 
be any doubt that in these fraternities 
may be found the ready soil in which 
Christian brotherliness afterwards took 
root. But brotherliness soon fell again into 
divided brotherhoods. The fraternising 
instinct is strong in us, but it is an instinct 
by which like seeks like, and the object is 
rather to express agreement than to har- 
monise difference. We are brothers in 
arms, or, it may be, in letters, in art, in 
science, in social effort, in political en- 
deavour, in religious faith, but all-embrac- 
ing brotherhood is not much in our minds, 
or is thought of as an impossible ideal. 
Birds of a feather flock together, and that 
is nearly all that we can say. 

Fraternity, itis true, is one of the rallying 
cries of socialism, but I always regard it in 
this connection as an ardent expression of 
hope rather than as a reasoned statement 
of belief. Demetrius, our labour candidate 
at the last election, was always assuring us 
that social affection would come with eco- 
nomic change. We were not convinced. 
I could not myself see the connection be- 
tween collective capital and universal 
charity. That between socialists banded 
together for the attainment of socialism 
there would be fraternal feeling, is likely 
enough, but the question is, whether feeling 
inspired by a particular object can outlive 
the attainment of that object. There is 
unity in combination, but, for permanent 
unity, there must be some lasting motive to 
combine upon. Ecce, quam bonum habitare 
fratres una. It is the dwelling together, 
not the acting together, that tests the 
unity of brotherhood. 

In the Christian scheme the unifying 
power is called love. It was first thought 
of as a commandment, and was then recog- 

nised as a law. It is the law of filial 
By this law brotherhood ig 
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involved in sonship worthy to be so called. 
‘<That ye may be the children of your 
Father ’’ is the appeal to men to realise 
divine sonship; ‘‘ All ye are brethren ’’ 
is the appeal-to them as sons to realise 
human brotherhood. 

That is why I often beg Demophilus, our 
Radical curate, not to speak of Christian 
socialism. I tell him he might as well 
speak of Christian bimetallism. The two 
ideas move independently on separate 
planes, and the terms which represent 
them cannot, I think, be combined without 
violence to both. I do indeed believe 
with him that Christianity, fully and 
honestly applied, would cure our social evils, 
and solve our social problems, and that 
the common good might even in time be 
thought infinitely more desirable, and more 
enjoyable, than private wealth, but all this 
could come about through the socialism 
which is inherent in Christianity itself, 
and does not need alliance with any 
extraneous ‘socialistic system. Socialism, 
as generally understood, if I am not mis- 
taken, is a theory of property, and on 
questions of mere ownership Christianity 
can only say, as at the beginning, ‘‘ Who 
made me a judge or a divider over you ? ”’ 
Socialism begins and ends with the plain 
necessities of social life ; Christianity gives 
these a secondary place, and makes pro- 
vision for them a secondary care: ‘* Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’ The 
meaning of this must be that, in proportion 
as spiritual order is recognised, right order 
in material things will follow. Demetrius, 
I know, is also fond of saying that, in the 
social order that is to be, justice, if not fra- 
ternity, will be the social bond. I would 
like to ask him whether justice is not a virtue 
that must itself be set in motion—whether 
delicate regard for the rights and claims of 
others is not itself the effect and application 
of some strong principle behind it. But 
this is a question that I suppose I must 
keep until the next election. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

See 


Bradford.—At Chapel-lane Chapel last Sun- 
day evening the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones preached 
on ‘‘The Special. Mission of a Free Church,” 
taking for text 1 Thess. v. 5, He told the 
story of the ejection of the Vicar of Bradford in 
1662, and traced the subsequent history of the 
Nonconformist movement, speaking afterwards 
of the need for a new Reformation, in which 
intellectual veracity must have free course. 

Coalville.—A brief series of popular services 
has just been concluded in the Exchange Hall. 
The small band of local Unitarians worked hard 
to make the services well known, and their 
efforts were successful. The first service was 
taken by the Rev. John Page Hopps, who had 
a large audience. His address on ‘Salvation by 
Character’’ was well reported in the local press. 
The Rev. Jas. Harwood followed on the next 
Sunday, and made a deep impression by his 
address on “Christ our Leader.” The Rev. W. 
H. Burgess was the preacher on March 11; for 
the next Sunday, March 18, the congregation 
went back to their small meeting-room, and 
were visited by Mr. Reuben Briggs, of Notting- 
ham, and the series was brought to a close b 
a large gathering in the Exchange Hall on Mon- 
day night to listen to the Rev. Gertrud von 
Petzold, of Leicester. At this service Miss Pratt, 
of the Narborough-road choir, sang two solos, 
and at the close of Miss von Petzold’s address 
Mr. Burgess took the chair, and, questions being 


invited, an earnest little discussion ensued, It is 
felt that the services have been. helpful in 
removing misapprehensions, and giving Coalville 
some idea of the attitude of Unitarians towards 
the religious problems of our time. 

Colne.—On March 1, 2, and 3 a series of 
successful ‘‘At Homes’’ were held at the 
Unitarian Church, Stanley-street. On the Ist 
Alderman E. Carr, J.P., Mayor of Colne (Church- 
man), officiated as opéner, the Rev. T. Leyland 
(former minister of the church) presiding. His 
worship spoke of the great need for closer unity 
of the churches, and urged that the ideals of 
Chrisé would never be realised unless Christians 
ceased to accentuate their differences and agreed 
to tolerate and be more willing to help each 
other. On the 2nd Mr. J. L. Wildman, J.P. 
(Wesleyan), officiated as opener, Councillor J. 
Wilkinson presiding. Mr. Wildman expressed 
his pleasure in being present and his appreciation 
of the good work the church and school were 
doing. He wished every success to the efforts 
that were being put forth. On the 3rd the 
opener was Dr. Dickey, J.P. (Churchman), Mr. 
R. Proctor presiding. Appreciation of the good 
work done by church and school was expressed 
by both opener and chairman. The ‘‘ At Homes ” 
have been greatly patronised by friends from 
other churches, and in every sense were very 
successful. The amount realised was £65; net 
proceeds over £50. 

Dover.—A most interesting lecture on “The 
Origin of Romanesque Architecture ’’ was given 
at Adrian-street Church on March 7 by Mr, 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. The lecture was 
illustrated by beautiful Jantern slides, and was 
much appreciated. A hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Stannus, proposed by the chairman (Rev. C. 
A. Ginever), concluded a very pleasant evening. 

Kirkcaldy (Appointment).—The Rev. Chas. 
Sneddon, who was formerly an assistant minister 
in the Established Church of Scotland, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the Kirk- 
caldy congregation to become their minister. 
The church has been without a regular minister 
since the removal of the Rev. A. E. Parry to 
Liscard in 1901. At the close of his sermon last 
Sunday evening, Mr. Sneddon spoke of the reasons 
which had Jed him to accept that call, and of 
his ideal of the ministry. He should not aim at 
drawing a crowd by sensational methods of 
preaching, by which nothing but a cheap noto- 
riety was gained. He should aim at steady 
growth, and he gloried in the freedom of their 
pulpit. Heshould preach always a God of love, 
never a God of hate, and nota miraculous Christ, 
but one who by his bravery, beauty of character, 
and devotion to truth and freedom, weaves his life 
and example into the texture of our existence. 
They must seek also as a congregation to play 
a real part in the life of the town, and keep the 
flag of Progress flying. Among the means he 
should use were lectures, special Sunday night 
meetings, literature,and a public elocution class, 
which he should himself conduct. 

Lancaster. — The annual congregational 
business meeting of St. Nicholas-street Chapel 
was held in the schoolroom on Wednesday 
evening, March 14, The treasurer, Mr. R. Hall, 
in presenting his financial statement, said the 
year 1905 was a most satisfactory one from a 
treasurer's point of view. By means of a sale 
of work held in June, they had more than wiped 
off the adverse balance of two years’ standing, 
and there had been an increase in the member- 
ship-subscriptions, and a considerable increase 
in the amount realised by the Sunday evening 
collections. He was left with a substantial 
balance in hand, but he would remind the mem- 
bers. that this balance and more would be 
required to meet the expense of the recent 
structural alterations to the choir seats. The 
secretary, Mr. R. Roberts, reported that the 
late Mr. J. Territt had left to the chapel inci- 
dental fund a legacy of £200; and, referring to 
the increase in the Sunday evening collections, 
said it was due to the popularity of their 
minister’s Sunday evening lectures, the last 
course of which wason ‘The religious opinions 
of some modern poets.”” The Rev. J. Channing 
Pollard, in responding toa hearty vote of thanks, 
said it was very gratifyng to him, after a ministry 
amongst them of nearly eighteen years, to hear 
of this increase in the subscriptions and Sunday 
collections, and that their last year’s work 
together had besn so successful. After’ the 
election of committee and officers, votes of 
thanks concluded a harmonious meeting. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The services on Sunday, 
March 11, were conducted by the Rev. W. 


Rosling, of Bradford, in the absence of the Rev. 
W. R. Shanks, who was preaching at the new 
mission station, Barnsley. : 
‘London: Laymen’s Club.—On Friday, 
March 16, the club was ‘‘at home” to the 
Sunday-school teachers and mission workers, and 
there was a large gathering at Essex Hall. 
After tea and coffee, Mr. H. Wade read a letter 
from the president, Mr. H. B. Lawford, regretting 
that he had to be absent from a club function 
for the first time during his year of office, and a 
musical programme occupied the rest of the 
evening, in which Miss H. Lawford, Miss Ep,s, 
Miss Stanley, Mr. Besant and Mr. Coltart took 
part. Mr. S. T. Lock gave readings in the 
Devonshire dialect, which were greatly enjoyed. 
The thanks of the club are especially due to the 
ladies who gave their help, both as regards the 
music and the organisation of the party. 
Manchester: Pendleton. — The annual 


business meeting of the church was held in the | 


schoolroom on Saturday, March 17, and was 
largely attended. Tea was generously provided 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. Wigley. After tea Mr. 
Wigley took the chair, and in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, spoke of the 
splendid work accomplished during the past. 
year. by the minister, Rev. N. Anderton, the 
improved condition of all the institutions con- 
nected with the church, also of the increased 
attendance at the Sunday services. The trea- 
surer’s statements were presented by Mr. W. 
Dennis Hulland Mr. T. Fletcher Robinson. Rev. 
N. Anderton, speaking of the satisfactory report 
received, urged upon all the members to realise 
that their presence and the interest showed was 
of great importance to the work they had to 
accomplish. ; 

Oldbury.—The annual meeting of the Unit- 
arian congregation and Sunday school was held 
on Wednesday evening, March 14, the Rev. W. 
G. Topping in the chair. The annual report. of 
the secretary and treasurer (Mr. Alfred Burgess) 
showed that a most satisfactory year’s work had 
been accomplished. The treasurer reported that 
the general income had just covered expenses. 
A newly-formed Band of Hope and Mercy .has 
done good work. In moving the adoption of 
the report and statements of accounts, the 
chairman-reviewed the work of his first year’s 
ministry at Oldbury, and thanked all who had 
assisted in the various departments to achieve 
the success that had attended their united 
efforts. Councillor J. W. Growcott and Messrs. 
W. Morgan and J. Baker also addressed the 
meeting, and yotes of thanks were tendered to 
the honorary organists, choir, teachers, &c., for 
their services. A musical programme added to 
the pleasure of the evening. : 

Park-lane, Wigan.—A_ successful enter- 
tainment was given in the Shaw Memorial 
Schools, on Monday evening. The programme 
was furnished by the young people, the object 
being to raise money for a piano. Mr. Peter 
Gorton, who presided, said they had been pleased 
to have the Rev. W. Roger Smyth in temporary 
charge, and were looking forward to the .coming 
of their new minister, the Rev, J. Bellamy 
Higham, early in April. 

Pudsey.—At a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of the congregation on Monday 
evening, a welcome was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker and family (from Leeds) and Mr. and 
Mrs, Wright and family (from Northampton). 

West Kirby.—The morning services, which 
have now been held for nine Sundays, having 
proved as successful as could be hoped for, 
evening services were inaugurated on the 418th 
inst., when Rev. H. W. Hawkes, who is} at 
present in charge of this movement, gave an 
address on “The New Reformation that is 
Coming ” to a congregation numbering thirty- 
one. It is believed that before long more will 
be found who cannot attend in the morning. 
Three further special addresses will be given by 
Mr, James Samuelson and the Revs, A. EK. Parry 
and J. Morley Mills. 


One of the grandest truths of religion 
is the supreme importance of character, of 
virtue, of that divine spirit which shone out 
in Christ. The grand heresy is to substitute 
anything for this, whether creed, or form, 
or church. One of the greatest wrongs to 
Christ is to despise his character, his virtue, 
in a disciple who happens to wear a different 
name from our own.—Channing. 
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SUNDAY, March 25. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rev. Evusracr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckeEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantey. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
‘road, 11.15, and 6, Rey. Epaar Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and.7, Rev. W. J. Juve. 

Deptford, Church - street 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 

; and 6.30, Rev. A. GotLanp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

(slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savein Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Freep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road,}11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 

i Reav, 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. S. A. Mettor. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
G. PEGLER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonzEs. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. Fentx Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, “God a Consuming Fire.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, liand 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, i11.15, Rev. H. Rawtinas, 
M.A., and 7, Rev. W. Woonrine, B.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 

W. R. MarsHALL.. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, Rev. 

W. CopEuAND Bowir, ‘‘ The Bible.” 
Wood Green, Unity Church, {11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


11.15 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
M. MoDowE Lt. 


Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 | 


and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr MoGun. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 


Boots, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and | 


6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mrs. 


BovrNemovra, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 


The Children’s . 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 


ment to growing children. All the ingredients 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 
; Seis an ncarishine icin aeneloun 


Rally, whole on 
pally, Eom 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


BRaDrorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Crerrepia Jones, M.A. 
Bzicuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. FrepERIC ALLEN. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Groree Street. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smits. 

CuxsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. M. ConNELL. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. : 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaRLis 
Harerove, M.A. 

Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETzOLD, M.A. 


| Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

LIvERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 1], Rev. 
H, D. Roserrs, and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
CRADDOCK. 

LiverpPooL, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. C. 
Crappock, and 6.30, Rev. H. D. Roperrts. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opasrs, B.A. 

Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and_ 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweoert, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester~ College, 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PorrtsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmMoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6:30, 
Rev. OTtwrELt Binns. 

Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TzaspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srruet, M.A., LL.B. 

SripMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

SoutHEeNnD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Detta Evans. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK BLountr Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. T. EF. M. Epwarps. 


11.30, Rev. 


Seat eainnEninnss cemeuemmmmmemnemes 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
Rev. G. HAMILTON VANCE, B.D. 


Eee tS Re 
WALES. 

ABERystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
————p——s 


Carn Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Baumrortu. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 


EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPACATION 2? 
’ By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 24d. 


| Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


DEATHS. 


Brooxs.—On the 21st March, at Hill Bank, 
Hyde, Amelia, widow of the late John 
Brooks. No flowers by request. 


| Porrer.—On the 17th inst., at Heald Grove, 


Rusholme, Robert Cecil, sixth son of the 
late Sydney Potter, Green Heys, Manchester, 


| TESCHEMACHER.—On Sunday, March 18th, at 


26, Moutague-street, London, W.C., Caroline 
'Teschemacher, only daughter of the late 
Edward Frederic 'eschemacher, of High- 
bury, aged 68, 


‘WIcKSTEED.—On March 15th, at Lansdowne 


Tunbridge Wells, Mary Frances Wicksteed, 
daughter of the late Thomas Wicksteed, C.E. 


] rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C. : 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. JupGe, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, HaRDcastTLy, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. * 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. | 
‘110/018 4/01 6 | 014 2/021} 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisixe. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. ‘Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


BRIS TOL: 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &c., 
Tennis, Croquet. : 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
LonbDown. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance PiStel: has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. , 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BookcrartT,” LONDON. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 


A SHORT HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM | artists in stained §£eaded Glass 


By FREDERICK BLOUNT MOIT 
Cr. 8vo. 98 pp. Cloth, is. Net; postage, 2d. 


Contenis.—Chapter I—Tne Pursuit or Troru. 
IV.—Favusto Sozzintr. 
VIII.—JoseryH PriEsrLey. IX.—BEGINNINGS 


SERVETUS THE MARTYR. 
JOHN BipLE. VII.—THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 
IN AMERICA. X.—WILLIAM 
THEODORE PARKER. 


ELLERY CHANNING. XI.—EMERSON’S 
XJII.—Jamres MarTINEAU. XIV.—THE UNITARIAN FAITH. 


II.—BERNARDINO OcHINO. IIL— 
V.—THE Srrancers’ CuourcH. VI.— 


New Seep. XII.— 


The purpose of this little book is to give in a series of brief chapters an 
account of the historical development of Unitarianism. 

The story centres round the names of a few great leaders and thinkers, such 
as Erasmus, Ochino, Servetus, Sozzini, Bidle, Lindsey, Priestley, Channing, 


Emerson, Parker, and Martineau. 


In the last chapter an attempt is made to sketch the principles and faith of 


modern Unitarianism. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET. STRAND, W.C. 


New Songs, Sweet & Wholesome 


(Not Music Hall), 1st Edition. 


“Long may Our Empire Stand,” ‘The Spirit of the 
Storm,” “ Rose so Red,” “Birdie Warbling on the Tree,” 
“* Feathered Songster of the Sky,” ‘The Witching Hour 
in the Dell.’ Full music size and well printed. The 
Author, to introduce them, would be glad to ell at less 
than cost price. The six, post free, 1s 6d.; three, 1s.— 
Address, JNO. 8. DAVIES,‘ Mizpah, Rock-lane, Melling, 
near Liverpool. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 
FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
AND OTHER NON-SUBSCRIBING OR 
KINDRED CONGREGATIONS. 


HE NINTH TRIENNIAL MEETING 
will be held at Oxford in Easter-Week 
(April 17—20.) 

By the Rules every Congregation on the Roll 
is invited to nominate some one person, who 
need not be a member of the congregation, to 
serve on the Committee. Such nomination 
must be in the hands of the Secretary at least 
seven days before the assembling of the 
Conference. JAMES Harwoon, Secretary. 


105, Palace Road, London, S.W. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY.— The Fifty -sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends of the 
Society will be held at Essex Hall on Thursday, 
April 5tb, at 8 p.m., to receive the report of 
the Committee, elect Officers and Committee 
for the current year, and transact other im- 
portant business. At 7.30 the PRESIDENT and 
Mrs. Epps will receive Members and Friends. 


LACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL.— 
The Eighth Annual Meeting will be held at 
Stamford Street Chapel, S.B., on Tuesday, 
27th March, 1906, at 7.45p.m. H.B. LAwrorp, 
Esq. (President of the Laymen’s Club), in the 
chair. Tea will be provided at 7. Friends are 
cordially invited to be present. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, consisting 

of a COMPETITION between Con- 
tingents from Sunday Schools affiliated to the 
above Society, to be followed by a CONCERT 
in which Part Songs will be rendered by the 
UNITED CHOIRS, will be held at ESSEX 
HALL on SATURDAY, MARCH 3ist. 


Competition, 3.30 p.m. ; Concert, 6 p.m. 


Tickets : Adults, 1s. 6d. and 1s.; Children, 
$d. Can be obtained at Essex HAL.u. 


“ NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adcpted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiToR, Ivy House,’Mottram, Manchester, 


MANSFORD ST. CHURCH & MISSION 


T the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, held at Essex Cuurcu, 
KENSINGTON, on WEDNESDAY, Marcu 21st, 
W. WALLACE BRUCE, Esq., in the chair, 
the following Resolutions were passed :— 
Moved by the CHAIRMAN, 
Seconded by Mr. ALFRED THOMPSON :— 
I—That the reports now presented be 
received, adopted, and printed for circu- 
Jation under the direction of the 
Committee. 
Moved by Mr. Engar WorTHINGTON, 
Seconded by Miss H. Prookr HERFoRD:— 
II.—That this meeting rejoices to hear of 
the continued growth of the good work 
at Mansford-street, and particularly of 
the development of the clubs, which has 
been rendered possible by the enlarge- 
ments in Blythe-street, and it tenders 
its best thanks to the Rev. Gordon 
Cooper for the keen enthusiasm with 
which he has devoted himself to the 
work of his ministry. 
Moved by Rev. V. D. Davis, 
Seconded by Rev. T. E. M. EpwarDeEs :— 
lil —That the following ladies and 
gentlemen be the Committee and Officers 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. J. C. Drum- 
mond, Miss H. Brooke Herford, Miss 
Lalor, Miss Norton, Miss Punnett, Rev. 
H. Gow, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 
Bart., Messrs. W. J. Clark, J. G. Foster, 
R. P. Jones, H. B. Lee, E. B. Squire and 
A. Thompson; Treasurer, Miss L. 
Jones; Secretaries, Mr. S, W. Preston 


and Mr. J. C. Drummond ; Auditors, 
Mr, E. B. Squire and Mr, Walter 
Heald 


Moved by Mr. R. P. Jonzs, 
Seconded by Rev. F. ALLEN :— 

IV.—That the best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to Mr. W. Wallace Bruce 
for his great kindness in taking the chair 
this evening. 

S. W. PRESTON, 
J.C. DRUMMOND, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


RUIT-FARMING and Market Gar- 

dening.—F. A. Roscor has vacancy for 

Pupil to learn above business at Steeple Mor- 
den, near Royston, Herts. 


A LADY can thoroughly recommend 


gentlewoman, domesticated, good reader, 
amanuensis, as Companion or Housekeeper to 
lady or gentleman, where servant is kept.— 
MacLeEAN, South Grove, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


} Hon. Secretaries. 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hu'me, 
MANCHESTER. 
Effective Advertising by localised) Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL . 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lix1an TavsBotT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity. 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E. Batty. 
Head Mistress : ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cornbecge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer 


erm, 1906 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 
NUT CAKES. 
Something new and good. | 


They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 


LIGHT & DAINTY. BAS 
Hazel Nut 6d. each. 
‘Gocoantithc....2 ae eod, cach, WN NUCEY 

Postage 3a, each extra. s * 


FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 
Send for New Descriptive Price List tc— 
HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


er’ 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, Londor W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8. d. 
Pex PaGE .. 5S on OQ; 0 
HALF-PaGE ... see - 3 0 0 
PER CoLuMN ... wes oe 2-0 0 
INcH IN COLUMN ... ae 09356 


_ Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 
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F We publish this week, with great 


pleasure, a. first letter from the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, posted at Athens. We have 
since heard of him and Mr. Pritchard at 
Constantinople, and hope for further 
letters, telling of that city and Smyrna, 
and of their visit to the Holy Land. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, held 
in London on March 20, the following 
letter from the Queen to the Duchess of 
Portland was read :—‘‘ The Queen desires 
me to say, in answer to your letter, that 
she gives you, as president, full permis- 
sion to use her name in any way you 
think best to conduce to the protection 
of birds. You know well how kind and 
humane the Queen is to all living crea- 
tures, and Iam desired to add that Her 
Majesty never wears osprey feathers her- 
self, and will certainly do all in her power 
to discourage the cruelty practised on 
these beautiful birds.’’ 


Ty this connection we may quote the 
following passage from a sermon in a 
recently published volume by the Rev. F. 
F. Carmichael, LL.D., chaplain of the 
Magdalen, Dublin :—‘ Apart from indul- 
gence in cruel sports, many women (of 
fashion especially) are answerable for cer- 
tain deliberate and extensive acts of 
cruelty—committed to gratify female 
vanity and love of adornment and display. 
Millions of sensitive creatures are yearly 
slaughtered, or suffer lingering and painful 


deaths, that women may have birds’ wings 
and feathers to put in their bonnets. 
Whole species of lovely birds are vanishing 
off the face of the earth from the gratifica- 
tion of this cruel vanity. The heron, the 
osprey, the egret, the crane, the ibis, will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo if this 
shocking work goeson. Nor is it the bird 
only that suffers from these merciless 
fashions. Many a woman has on_ her 
hands gloves made of the skin stripped 
from a Jiving kid, and wears a fur taken 
from a lamb by a process too horrible and 
revolting to put in print.”* 

Or the difficulties which oppose the 
churches in the discharge of their mission, 
some are inherent. The evangelical 
Christian cannot forget that * the natural 
man is enmity against God.’’ This con- 
viction is still strongly held by many good 
people, although there has been a far- 
reaching modification of doctrine in the 
direction of finding in the religious life a 
perfecting rather than a reversal of the 
natural process of human growth. But, 
though the conception of faith be brought 
into never so close connection with the 
reality of nature, yet the propulsive force 
of the spirit has to combat with difficul- 
ties which may indeed be regarded as 
adventurous, but which certainly are 
serious. Some of these hard conditions 
depend on the distribution of the popula- 
lation, and they present themselves in one 
form or another alike in the scattered vil- 
lage groups and in the dense crowds of the 
city. Reference is found to both of these 
in a recent number of the Examiner, the 
organ of the Congregational Union. 


Tue village is dull. It should not be 
so. Many of us who live in the cities 
long for a village home. Truly, the 
charm might fade away, as Wordsworth 
has warned us, from the day when the 
cottage with its climbling roses and 
narrow spaces became ours. Be that as 
it may, village life is, in fact, not stimu- 
lating. Amongst others who feel the 
tedium and do not think about it is that 
reflective race of men, the clergy and 
ministers: The conditions of a remote 
and lonely charge, “far from the madding 
crowd,’ is regarded <s apt to take the 
edge off the average man’s enthusiasm. 
But after all, why should the village 
pastor be isolated? For what are county 
unions, if they cannot amend _ this? 
Arrange then, it is urged, for a regular 
exchange of pulpits. Let each church 
retain its own minister, to guide its 
affairs and to visit its members. But let 
him not preach at home more than 
two Sundays a month. Let him for 


the rest visit other churches. ‘‘ The 
country people like change, and they get 
so little that it would not be difficult to 
accomplish this.’’ We can imagine all 
kinds of objections to such a scheme, but 
any proposal for supplementing the settled 
pastorate by an itinerant ministry is 
interesting and worth thinking about. It 
would give rope to valuable vagrant 
impulses, and might appeal to those 
instincts of vagabondage which are said 
to lurk in all men, even those who are 
members‘of churches, Possibly, if ministers 
wandered more, congregations would wan- 
der less on Sunday mornings, 


From the sparsely peopled country 
side to the overcrowded area of Man- 
chester hard by the docks of the 
great Ship Canal. A quarter of a 
century ago a chapel building society 
acquired a site for a church. But the 
neighbourhood seemed unsuitable for the 
Congregationalism of that day, and 
was sold. The problem was given up. 
Since then the conditions have not 
improved, but Congregationalism has 
changed. It is not now left to an 
individual church to undertake work of 
this kind. The influence of collectivism 
has made itself felt in the most sturdily 
individualistic of the great religious bodies. 
The work is inthe hands of a church 
board. Whatanfisolated group could not 
do, that, it is held, the combined force of 
Cottonopolis must achieve. An institutional 
church then. Congregationalism indeed has 
changed. For chapel there is to be a 
church-hall, for vestry, a church parlour. 
Beyond these, a crush space, ticket office, 
men’s club jwith billiard-room ‘for five 
tables, a bar, skittle alley, fives court, 
besides reading and class-room, The list 
would read strangely to the men of the old 
generation. The record, however, is 
a valuable one, as showing the various 
experiments which men are making in 
their attempt to apply faith: to a 
larger range of the interests of the lives 
of men. 

An extra number of the Dheologisch 
Tijdschrift is to be published in Apmil, 
which will contain Professor Meyboom’s 
promised study of the late Professor van 
Manen, of Leiden. There will therefore be 
seven numbers issued this year, the fourth 
appearing in May, but the extra van 
Manen number may be had separately from 
the publisher, Mr. 8. C. van Doesburgh, 
Leiden, for 1s. 6d., post free. In the 
January number of the Tijdschrift there is 
an article by Mr. F. C. Conybeare (in Eng- 
lish) on “Recent French and English 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel.’’ 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


—————e 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 


PROBABLY we all realise the limitations 
to what we can hope to do by our papers 
in Toe Inquirer: Those who wish really 
to study social questions must read books, 
and, if possible, take part in discussions 
where mind can quickly influence mind. 
But one thing we can show here, viz.; that 
social questions deserve our best attention, 
and an attention given under the stimulus 
of religious faith and aspiration: We can 
show that we have a right to expect our 
members of Parliament to consider these 
questions, and to consider them in a hopeful 
spirit, believing that the evils from which 
we suffer are largely of human creation 
and can be remedied by human action: We 
can ask them to consider what is being done 
for the people in a country far less demo- 
cratic than our own, Germany, and to study, 
perhaps, with still greater profit what has 
been done in our self-governing Colonies, 
There are facts to show us that many of 
the social troubles with which we are 
afflicted are due to human arrangements 
which human beings have made and can 
alter; not to inevitable laws of Nature. 
For instance, Society has been compared to 
a caravan marching across a hot sandy 
desert. At length palm-trees are seen in 
the distance, indicating an oasis where there 
is a spring of water: The strongest, or the 
best mounted, in the caravan hurry for- 
ward, quench their own thirst, and then take 
possession of the well, establish a mono- 
poly of the supply of water, and let others 
drink only for a payment which may reduce 
them to destitution: The evil of such a 
monopoly might be met in two ways. Reli- 
gion might preach Christian charity, and 
might threaten the hard-hearted with 
penalties in another world: Or the whole 
caravan might insist on having a govern- 
ment which would take possession of the 
well and distribute the water fairly among 
all comers. Of course, in the case of a cara- 
van crossing a desert some such arrange- 
ment would be made, something like mili- 
tary discipline would be enforced. There 
would be restraint on individual liberty, 
and distribution according to need And 
the aim of modern government, persistently 
and avowedly pursued, should be to secure 
for the benefit of the public all monopolies, 
doing no injustice to their temporary holders 
where rights have been allowed to grow up, 
but safeguarding the permanent interest of 
the State. This illustration is suggested in 
the opening words of Michael Flurscheim’s 
“Clue to the Economic Labyrinth.’’ 
It gives no hint of the complexities and 
difficulties of the problem, and he next 
supposes that his caravan continues its 
march and arrives at length in sight of a 
beautiful country, a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a land of corn and grapes, 
of mines and quarries, of flocks and herds, 
of fish and fowl, and all things needful 
fora happy life. But between the caravan 
and that happy land there rushes a 
deep and rapid river, and there is no bridge, 
no boat, no ford. A few strong swimmers 
succeed in getting safe across, but the ma- 
jority of those who make the attempt are 
carried away and drowned, and the great 
multitude, including all the weaker mem- 
bers, do not even try to cross: They re- 


main half-starved on the desert side, living 
on what they can with difficulty procure 
from its barren plain; Those who have 
crossed find abundant fruit, much more 
than they want for their own use, so they 
try to fling some of it back across the stream 
to their less fortunate companions. But 
much of what is thrown falls short and is 
washed away, and what does arrive on 
the bank is in a damaged condition. One 
man who has safely swum the torrent, 
when he finds that others cannot follow, 
returns to share their harder fate (his name 
is Leo Tolstoy). But his return does not 
help them. What is wanted is a Joshua 
who will divide the stream to right and 
left by a mighty miracle, and let the people 
pass into the Promised Land. Or, rather, 
since we have abandoned the expectation 
of miracles, let us say what is wanted is 
an engineer who can build a bridge over the 
torrent so that the people can pass safely 
to the plenty that lies before them: Can 
religion build sucha bridge? Only lately 
has it begun even to try. It has been con- 
tent to say that the river is death, and the 
Promised Land, Heaven. ‘There are abun- 
dance of hymns to show that. Now, however, 
we have begun to realise that these hymns 
tell the truth, but not the whole truth, and 
that itis a religious duty to make the best 
wecan of this life and this world, and to do 
this not only by way of Christian charity 
but by way of building a bridge which will 
afford safe access to numerous advantages 
which may be shared by all alike, so as to 
secure to everyone the satisfaction of real 
needs, 

Before we can accept this illustration as 
sufficiently accurate for our purpose, we 
must be satisfied that the fault les with 
ourselves, that Nature is not niggardly, 
but has provided abundance for all. Here 
Prince Kropotkin is a good authority, 
and he gives us some significant figures. 
In the cornfields of the West 100 men can 
in a few months provide all the bread 
wanted for 10,000 men during a whole 
year: Another 100 men can in one 
year produce all the clothing required 
by 20,000 people during the same 
period, and in a coal-mine 100 men 
can extract the fuel to supply the wants 
of 10,000 families: Such are some of the 
results of the modern application of science 
to industry and the development of ma- 
chinery. Of course, people want more 
than bread, clothing, and fuel, so increase 
the number of labourers, and still it will 
remain true that one-tenth of the population 
could supply all the necessaries of life. Or, 
suppose all the men over sixteen years of 
age were employed, then it is calculated that 
each man need work only one hour and two 
and a half minutes a day for 300 days in 
the year to supply all the necessaries ; and 
by working another two hours and twelve 
minutes for two months in the year, all 
the additional luxuries could be supplied. 
Such is the calculation of an eminent 
Austrian Socialist, Dr. Hertzka: Or the 
matter may be looked at in another way. 
We can compare the productiveness of 
modern machinery with the results of hand- 
labour. A locomotive can pull as much 
as 8,000 men, say, those who dragged the 
stones to build the Egyptian Pyramids. 
Forty boys with the aid of knitting machines 
can make 5,000 dozen of socks a day. To 
knit them by hand would take 50,000 


women: And so we might go on through 
a long series of statistics; but, instead of 
reaping the benefit of this industrial develop- 
ment in the shape of shorter hours of 
labour and the universal enjoyment of the 
good things of the world, the cry is that 
the markets are overstocked with goods 
and the labourers can find no work. We 
have the terrible spectacle of warehouses 
crammed with clothing which cannot be 
sold, while thousands of families are insuffi- 
ciently clad, and without money to buy 
clothes, because men cannot find employ- 
ment and earn wages. This is the situation 
which demands the building of the bridge: 
The Promised Land is here, in this world. 
It is just over the stream which the strong 
swimmers have crossed: Can a_ bridge 
be built which shall take over the whole 
people ? 
the bridge will not be built without faith, 
We must have faith that it can be done, 
and that God means us to do it, and such 
faith runs counter to a good deal of old 
religious sentiment. be 

But if we are convinced that this is 
good and right work, the next thing to 
recognise is that it needs our best intellect 
and skill. The real bridges which modern 
engineers have flung across the gulf are 
marvellous in their wise planning and care- 
ful execution: We want economic leaders 
as wise and skilful as our engineers. The 
work is equally complicated and elaborate. 
Jesus told the rich young man to give away 
all his possessions and then to follow him. 
That was right for the circumstances of 
those times. But now, for the altered needs 
of our times, we might as well tell a soldier 
to fling away his weapons, and then go to 
war. The only chance of solving our social 
problems is to use, wisely and lovingly, 
the resources of civilisation placed in our 
hands. 2 

But we also ask for bolder action than 
has hitherto been taken in our own country, 
The great land monopoly may be the first 
to be called on to render up its monopoly 
profit for the benefit of the State, but it 
need not be the last or only one. The 
Americans have given a new meaning to 
the word ‘‘ Trust.’* We should fight 
their ‘‘ Trusts’’ with trusts in our old mean- 
ing of the word. Why should not our coal- 
mines and our railways be managed by 
corporations like the Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Board? That has given the Port 
of Liverpool a great advantage over the 
Port of London. Why should we not seek 
a similar advantage for the State in all 
industries which must necessarily be 
monopolies? Hither by a system of taxa- 
tion, or a method of management, the 
State should secure all profits which are 


due to the absence of competition: Not 


only would this be just in itself, but 
it may be truly said that not doing so is 
unjust to the community at large. Only 
by some such action can we hope to ward 
off the invasion of American methods 
of doing business which result in the greatest 
contrasts between wealth and _ poverty 
ever known. This week brings us word that 
Mr. Rockefeller, with his income ot 
£8,000,000 a year, is in a state bordering 
on mental collapse, perhaps the most 
miserable man on the continent! The 
facts of another monopoly, not, I believe 
published, have recently been told me by 
one who had good opportunity for learning 


Of one thing we may be sure, 
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them: All the best type-writers are owned 
by a ** Trust,’’ and are sold here for about 
£22, the agents being strictly forbidden 
to allow more than 5 per cent. discount. 
But the cost of making such a type-writer, 
say the Remington, is £5, all the rest of 
the price is the reward of distribution. 
The machines are sent over here for about 
£13, and the English agents have the £9. 
The Americans say this is the best way of 
doing business they have discovered ; if 
we can show them a better, they will be 
glad to adopt it. Well, we should like 
to show them a way which will secure a 
greater reward to the maker and waste 
less on methods of distribution, and so 
do more to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 
H. 8. Sorry. 

i. (Lo be concluded.) 


ON THE IONIAN SHA; 


_ Iv seems hard to believe in the remem- 
bered scene of less than a week ago. We 
left London in sleet and snow. The North 
Downs were mantled white, and the 
Surrey banks and copses, where we had 
expected to see primroses, were draped in 
winter festoons. The South Downs were 
green, indeed, but sad-looking through the 
mist of rain. Newhaven was a cheerless 
spot; and the Channel, after Monday’s 
storm, was in an unpromising mood. As 
the boat got out from land we found the 
sea rude and wintry, and before Dieppe 
was reached a thick snowstorm came on to 
complete the picture. Not many of the 
passengers were able to enjoy the wild 
spectacle, and to watch the easy flight of 
the seagulls in our wake. Two poor tiny 
travellers there were that rough March 
day—a pair of finches, who, being ap- 
parently lost in the storm, flew gallantly 
on and on with us, now and again lighting 
on the stern for a rest. Let me hope they 
found a home on the French shore. 

That shore was sleety when we landed, 
but soon we were speeding south, through 
many a primrosed wood, and we found 
Paris dry, if also cold: Twenty-four hours 
later found us rushing south again, past 
Dijon, past Lyons, through the mistral- 
swept valley of the Rhone, past gold-crested 
Avignon, past wide stretches of barren 
flats and stony moor, with patches of poor 
olive gardens and bleached planetrees and 
sturdier cypresses. But the sun shone at 
dawn, and Marseilles was bright and warm 
to us Northerners, though the native 
citizens wore their topcoats still, being 
afraid (said our good Marseillaise hosts, 
the B.’s) of that Alp-born mistral. We 
boarded our steamer for departure in the 
aiternoon, the full light of the sunshine 
gleaming on the crowded city with its 
great cathedral in the midst behind the 
masted harbour, and the lofty gilded figure 
of Nétre Dame de la Garde high over all. 

As the boat rode easily out upon a 
slightly heaving sea, we observed a group 
of priests and others on board taking up 
an attitude of reverent address to this 
good patron of those who piously leave 
the harbour, and they sang to her a long 
hymn of invocation, followed by a brief 
litany. They belonged to a party of sixty 
pilgrims, including ten priests of different 
degrees, and representing Belgium and 


Canada, as well as several parts of France, ' 


who (I learn from a kindly little Abbé 
prominent in the group) are to land at 
Beyrout and proceed by way of Damascus 
southward through Galilee and Samaria 
till they reach Jerusalem for Passion Week 
and Haster. These pilgrims are a ‘‘ fea- 
ture’? of the boat. They have little 
services periodically each day, sometimes 
with singing which is not, to our ears, very 
musical. Men and women, young. and 
old, are represented in the pilgrimage, and 
they mostly appear to be homely, decent 
folk, devout without excessive emotion, 
and capable of much human fun together. 
We shall know each other pretty well, I 
daresay, before we part at Beyrout, where 
Mr. Pritchard and I are to take another 
steamer to Jafia, for Jerusalem direct. 

Since we left Marseilles the days have 
been sunny, at times hot, the seas blue, the 
sunsets superb. We threaded the straits 
of Bonifacio in glorious morning, and had 
a vision of silver-pointed peaks and dreamy 
lawns of white high in Corsica, beyond the 
light sea mists. Garibaldi’s Caprera lay 
dark against the sunlit sky to our right; 
Next dawn we saw from far the crater- 
peaks of Vesuvius silhouetted upon a glory 
of golden light, and the curling vapour of 
the voleano mixed with purple-shadowed 
cloudlets. 

A long walk and a short drive showed us 
more of Naples than we shall soon forget— 
the few wider thoroughfares, crowded, 
noisy, bright coloured, full of life, of a 
galety that defied the obvious poverty of 
many of the people. Did not the sun 
shine for them also? The narrower streets 
—alleys, one might call them—stretching 
across the city, were especially interesting 
to our English eyes: After glancing down 
and up @ score or two of them, we took our 
fate in our hands and ventured up one of 
them leading towards the foot of St. Elmo. 
Literally, every step was attended with 
novelty, if not always with charm and 
sweetness--the dress, the gestures, the 
tones (not always pleasant) of the men, 
women, and children; the animals that 
shared equally with us the paved ten feet 
or so of roadway, horses, cows with calves, 
goats in little herds (and showing a goat- 
like instinct in climbing at-each opportunity 
heaps of paving-stones), dogs neatly washed 
and combed, had we the money to buy 
one, fowl radiant in feather, parrots still 
more gorgeous, baskets of flowers adver- 
tised in stentor tones by swarthy porters, 
open-fronted shops (as at Pompeii long 
ago), where in the cool shade the vendor 
watched or the artificer worked in sight of 
all and sundry, interiors of dwellings dark 
and awesome, with glimpses of active 
housewives at their ironing and cooking, 
and, alas! sights of invalids in their 
lowly sick beds: High up stretched the 
houses on each side, with here and there 
some bright-coloured fabric hanging at the 
windows, above all the clear blue of 
heaven looked down into the slots and 
crevices of the city—a heaven benign and 
gentle in these spring days to the just and 
the unjust on earth below. The prettiest 
sight, to our judgment, was not the 
milking of the cows or goats into the 
customer’s own vessel, nor even the 
toddling children at play here and there at 
the doorways. It was a group of three 
wee lambs—a dark one between two snowy 
white—who followed a wee shepherd boy 


up the Via, nibbling at a bundle of tender 
grass which he bore for that purpose slung 
behind him, We shall think of that group, 
I feel sure; when memories of the palms 


(our first seen on this journey), and the 
touches of antiquity still remaining in the 
much modernised city, and the ornate 
splendour of the Duomo are faint or 
altogether lost: 

Then to the harbour again, where 
hundreds of strong and capable-looking 
young men and women were seeing to their 
bundles and putting off to the White Star 
steamer which should take them off that 
day bound for the United States: This is 
not the page for philosophising, else the 
theme invites. So came, millenniums ago, 
Greeks and Pheenicians, to colonise at 
Marsilia and Carthago and Cume. Now it 
is from old ports like these that the forma- 
tive elements of the New World’s great 
new nation are pouring forth; And from 
Treland, too! But this is not the page. 

We put out slowly, not without laughter, 
from the famous Bay--laughter at the 
frolics if not the little frauds of the Nea- 
politans (one rogue of a dirty boy, with a 
smile three inches broad by two deep, and 
a perfect twin-rank of pearly teeth, pleased 
me particularly) — not without deeper 
thoughts of that city’s history and associa- 
tions—Virgil’s tomb, Pompeii, Hadrian, 
Augustulus, the last of the Emperors of the 
West ; fighters, from Belisarius to Masani- 
ello and Victor Emmanuel, Cicero, Boc- 
caccio, Giotto—-where shall I stop! There 
to the north, beyond the hill of Posilipo,; 
lies a little bay with Pozzuoli on its shores; 
the Puteoli where St. Paul landed on his 
way to Rome. We turn southward by the 
passage past Capri, through which he, too, 
must have sailed, brave still after his many 
buffetings, and so we fare onward on 
brighter seas than his—were it only with 
equal courage! At midnight we passed 
between Scylla and Charybdis, untossed, 
unafraid: Messina’s sickle crescent of 
lamps gleamed from the westward against 
the dark shores of Sicily; Reggio’s 
(Rhegium’s) clustered lights lay under the 
hilly Calabrian outline: We slipped quietly 
round into the wide Ionian Sea, where now 
we gently roll, on our course to the 
Pirzeus: It is Sunday: To-morrow, if the 
breezes about Cape Matapan} permit,swe 
shall see Athens; W: G. TaRRANT, 


THERE are but three things in human 
existence which are really inexhaustible— 
knowledge, duty, love: And these run 
up heaven-wards, as it were, into God, the 
wise, the holy, and the tender.—Charles 
Beard: 

Ir the results of a special form of religion, 
tried on a large scale, prove that it fails to 
develop human nature on all sides healthily; 
but on the contrary warps and contracts 
itin many important particulars, then surely 
it is impossible that that form of religion 
can be the one intended by God for the 
acceptance of mankind.—Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

Onty make the fellowship of Divine 
love intense and conscious by acts of prayer, 
by habits of Divine communion, by sim- 
plicity and sincerity of life, and then the 
things that are impossible to men, when 
men are alone with themselves, become 
possible to men when God is in them and 
with them.—John Hamilton Thom. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD: 

THERE are standards of critical ortho- 
doxy about books as about other things, 
and it requires some courage to treat 
them with indifference. We bow before 
the classics, and are inclined to accept 
them, like the law of gravitation, as 
among the inevitable things which we 
cannot alter. It is almost a breach of 
good manners to express disapproval or 
personal dislike of the writings which the 
world has agreed to praise, and if we do 
not read them it seems wise to keep our 
failing to ourselves. Possibly there are 
few virtues which the reading public is 
more in danger of losing than candour of 
appreciation. 

Some of the classics, however, continue 
to escape this lip-service, and there seems to 
be no difficulty in proclaiming to the world 
our inability to readthem. It is with no 
sense of shame that we confess our complete 
ignorance of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and with 
some books ignorance does not stop short of 
frank hostility. Perhaps this is the case 
especially with books which are religious 
in their thought and colouring, for there is 
nothing like religious emotion, which we do 
not share, for justifying dislike and 
changing it into a virtue to be proclaimed 
at the street corners. Few of the world’s 
great books have suffered more in this way 
than the ‘‘Confessions ” of St. Augustine. 
It has a reputation for being morbid, 
over-wrought both in feeling and self- 
analysis, passionate and outspoken where 
our Northern blood prescribes reticence; 
and I have known people turn away 
from it with insuperable prejudice. With- 
out reading a line of it they are sure that 
it is not the kind of book for them, and 
possibly they are right. It is not for all 
tastes, and if it cannot be read with 
sympathy it is profitless to read it at all. 

I think, however, that a little scrutiny 
and effort may be wise before we dismiss 
St. Augustine and his book into the limbo 
of useless and forgotten things. If he has 
the disadvantage, to our secular taste, to be 
one of the great doctors of the Church, 
and to trouble himself about his sins 
beyond the limits of strict decorum, 
we can hardly refuse an unwilling tribute 
to his commanding influence and genius, 
or deny the fascination of the period of 
social and intellectual struggle of which 
he is the chief type and representative. 
Standing on the watershed between the 
old and the new, he focussed in his per- 
sonality the ancient thought and culture, 
and sent them forth to the unborn world 
of the Middle Ages, His writings are the 
source from which thinkers and theo- 
logians drew their arguments for the 
controversies of a thousand years. 

But it is his religious experience which 
is chiefly memorable. In the sincerity of 
the revelation of himself, in the power 
with which he realised the depth of the 
soul’s tragedy and its peace in Christ, 
he is the greatest figure between St. Paul 
and Luther. It was in his writings that 
the Reformation found its doctrines of 
sin and grace, as it was through its study 
of St. Paul, interpreted and intensified by 
St. Augustine, that it recovered the worth 
of the inner life and the watchword of 
conversion. There was, perhaps, some- 
thing symbolical of his influence over the 
new world that was rising out of the 
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ashes of the Roman Empire in his death 
as Bishop of Hippo, while the Huns were 
laying siege to the town. 

The “ Confessions”’ is often classed among 
books of devotion, but its interest is much 
wider than that term would imply. Its 
appeal is thesame as that of the Memoirs 
of Gibbon or Newman’s “Apologia.” It 
is an autobiography, the first as it 
is also one of the greatest of autobio- 
graphies. Here we touch upon its inex- 
haustible human appeal, and half the 
prejudice against it is gone. No sane 
reader will refuse the effort, which Plato 
and Virgil, and many parts of the Bible 
demand equally withSt. Augustine, to place 
himself at the right point of view. The 
intellectual atmosphere is that of the fourth 
and fifth Christian centuries. Pernaps, 
however, the form of the ‘‘ Confessions” will 
be found to present even greater difficul- 
ties than that of ment.1l accommodation. 
The whole book is addressed to God. It 
is the personal confession of a deep life 
experience made by the soul to its Maker. 
If this gives it a certain elevation of tone, 
it also imparts a quality of aloofness, as 
of something remote from the clashing 
interests of the world. The author is not 
speaking to us; weseem continually to be 
overhearing him at his prayers. 

If the reader has the elementary patience 
needed to overcome these difficulties, he 
will find himself in presence of a document 
of rare fascination, rich in close observa- 
tion and deep knowledge of human nature. 
It is full of vivid descriptions of contem- 
porary life. The ancient world lives for 
us in these pages, just before it was 
submerged by the barbarian invasions, 
in the innumerable allusions and touches 
of local colour possible only to a 
contemporary. The civilisation of the 
prosperous towns on the African sea- 
board, the school-boy at his games 
the crowd of students at the universities, 
the ambitious young barrister, the suc- 
cessful professor, the fashionable Christian 
preacher, the strife of rival parties and 
creeds, the veneer of religious indifference 
which overspread polite society, the 
stately survivals of paganism, all these 
form the background against which St. 
Augustine himself stands out in bold 
relief. 

Here and there a figure more important 
than the rest detaches itself from the 
crowd. The ‘‘ Confessions ’’ contain many 
literary portraits sketched with a firm 
hand. There is Faustus, the heretical 
bishop, who hada great reputation for 
wisdom because he had charming manners 
and a pleasant address, who contrived to 
say just what other people said, only in a 
much more agreeable way. There is 
Victorinus, the famous Roman professor 
of rhetoric, who became secretly a 
Christian, but refrained prudently from 
going to church, saying that walls do not 
make a Christian, till at last he decided 
to throw away all reserve, to risk 
everything, and make public profession of 
his faith, while Rome wondered and the 
Church rejoiced. Nor must we forget 
Alypius, St. Augustine’s first pupil, 
whom he saved from the passion of racing 
and the games, afterwards his intimate 
friend and the sharer of his conversion, a 
man of strict integrity and a scorner of 
bribes at a time when most men in the 
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public service were expected to have their 
price. Above all there is Monnica, his 
mother, in whose memory St. Augustine 
has raised one of the noblest memorials 
in literature of saintly motherhood. 

But, of course, the chief interest lies in 
the self-revelation of the author himself. 
He is no anemic saint as he comes before 
us in these pages, wearied by the fatigue 
of living a full life in the world. He isa 
man of strong nature, sensuous and 
passionate, with an eager and restless 
intellect, and insatiable spiritual needs. 
His story is that of a soul, great in its 
errors and sins, no less than in its final 
victory, coming through much tribulation 
to harmony with itseli and harmony with 
God. With him the intellectual and moral 
problems are never distinct. They are fixed 
into a single problem of life, and when he 
reaches faith it is with his whole manhood 
that he grasps it. But more and morethe 
struggle, as it grows in intensity, concen- 
trates itself upon the moral side. He dis- 
covers that the source of evil, of his own 
sin, is not in the nature of things, but in 
his own will. His desire becomes not to 
be more certain of God, but to be more 
steadfast in Him. But still he holds back, 
and with what strange analytic power he 
has described his indecision: “On all 
sides Thou didst show me that Thy words 
are true, and the truth confounded me, so 
that I could make no reply but slow 
and drowsy words: ‘Presently, O pre- 
sently; let me be a little while.’ But 
my ‘presently, presently’ had no pre- 
sent, and the little while proved a 
long while.’* For the final scene in the 
garden at Milan, as for all the descriptions 
which precede it, of schoolboy and student 
days, of his speculative adventures, his 
migrations from Carthage to Rome, and 
finally to Milan, where he falls under the 
influence of the preaching of St. Ambrose, 
of the growing mastery of Jesus Christ 
over his life, for whose Name through all 
the darkness of his wanderings he had 
kept the reverence of an unspoiled memory 
of childhood, the reader must search the 
book for himself. If it does not lay its 
spell upon him, let him at least be sorry 
that one of the world’s great books is not 
for him. 

St. Augustine has added as a fragrant 
appendix to this story of struggle and 
victory the noble tribute t> his mother 
which has been mentioned already. He 
tells of her girlhood, of her conquest over 
some of the faults of youth, of her 
patient faithfulness to her husband, of 
her peaceable nature making all to be at 
peace around her, of her affection for 
himself, Then in fuller detail he de- 
scribes the last precious days of their life 
together. They were at Ostia, resting 
before the voyage that was to take them 
back to Africa. There they had much 
holy converse; and there she died, happy 
in the faith that “nothing is far from 
God.”” 

The “ Confessions’ is a book of experi- 
ence; and while experience cannot be 
copied, it is always full of revelation for 
those who are human enough to understand. 
“Thou hast created us for Thyself, nor can 
these hearts find rest until they rest im 
Thee,’’ thatis its burden haunting and pro- 
found. Few of us make our own failure and 
sorrow yield us such excellent fruit. It is 
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the “merit of St. Augustine that he lived 
less on the surface of things than most of 
us are content to do, and for this grace 
he has rank among the saints. But he 
belongs also to the small company of 
literary artists who by their writing con- 
fer immortality upon a fugitive individual 
experience. W..H. Ds 


SS ey 
r A DELIGHTFUL ESSAYIST.* 


Many of our readers will still have a 
vivid memory of Dr. S. M. Crothers, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who was in London five 
years ago as one of the American delegates 
to the first meeting of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. They 
will remember the charm of his presence 
and the rare power of the addresses he 
give, and will have heard with the utmost 
sat'sfaction that he is this year to deliver 
the Essex Hall Lecture, and to preach 
during May and June at the Old Meeting 
Church, in Birmingham, and during Sep- 
tember and October at Essex Church, 
Kensington. 

Since Dr. Crothers was here he has given 
us more than one delightful surprise in the 
unfolding of his manifold gifts. At Christ- 
mas, 1902, he published that charming 
fairy-tale, ‘‘ Miss Mutfet’s Christmas 
Party,’’ at which she and the spider 
entertained a company of the story-book 
children we all know, from Sandford and 
Merton to Mowgli and Alice, while Alsop 
and Uncle Remus were a'so there. And 
now, for those who do not already know 
the books, it is a pleasure such as one 
cannot often enjoy to call their attention 
to the two volumes of essays noted below. 
Here Dr. Crothers comes to us as a friend, 
and amid all the uncompromising con- 
ditions of twentieth century life, as a not 
unworthy successor to Elia. - 

‘*Were I appointed by the School 
Board,’’ says Dr. Crothers, ‘* to consider 
the applicants for teachers’ certificates, 
alter they had passed the examination in 
the arts and sciences I should subject them 
to a more rigid test. I should hand each 
candidate Lamb’s Essays on the Old and 
the New Schoolmaster and on Imperfect 
Sympathies. I should make him read 
them to himself, while I sat by and 
watched. If his countenance never relaxed, 
as if he were inwardly saying, ‘ That’s so,’ 
I should withhold the certificate. I should 
not consider him a fit person to have charge 
of innocent youth.”’ 

And in another place he refers to 
Erasmus, who, in the dedication of his 
** Praise of Folly,’’ deseribed a kind of 
humour consistent with seriousness of 
purpose :— 

‘* The characteristics he notes are good 
temper, insight into human nature, a 
certain reserve, and withal a gentle irony 
that makes the praise of folly not un- 
pleasing to the wise. It is a way of 
looking at things characteristic of men like 
Chaucer and Cervantes, and Montaigne and 
Shakespeare, and Bunyan and Fielding, 
and Addison, Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, 


*<«¢The Gentle Reader.” By Samuel McChord 


Crothers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 1903. $1.25 net.) 
“The Pardoner’s Wallet.” By Samuel 


McChord Crothers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York, 1905, $1.25 net.) 


and Walter Scott. In America we have 
seen it in Irving and Dr. Holmes and 
James Russell Lowell. 

‘“*T have left out of the list one whom 
nature endowed for the supreme man 
of humour among Englishmen—Jonathan 
Swift. Charles Lamb argues against the 
common notion that it is a misfortune to 
a man to have a surly disposition. He 
says it is not his misfortune, it is the 
misfortune of his neighbours. It is our 
misfortune that the man who might have 
been the English Cervantes had a surly 
disposition: Dean Swift’s humour would 
have been irresistible if it had only been 
good humour.’” 

Tn Dr. Crothers himself we always have 
good humour and a genuine love of 
humanity. There is in these essays not 
only wholesome laughter and sound 
common-sense, but fine literary insight and 
a noble faith in the earnestness of life. 
Lightness of touch and the voice of genial 
companionship do not conceal from us the 
fact that our friend is also a strong preacher, 
for whom the ideal is ever the most certain 
truth. 

There is humour in the very aspect and 
title of his books. The Gentle Reader 
recalls the leisurely habits of old-world 
writers. He and the author are constant 
companions throughout the essays, while 
the type and cloth binding recall the books 
of more than one generation ago. Then, 
in the later volume, The Pardoner’s Wallet, 
from the starting-point of Chaucer’s 
** Gentil Pardoner,’’ with his wallet ‘‘ bret- 
ful of pardoun,’’ we have the happy 
conceit of one who throughout these 
essays looks with kindly humour and 
wise moderation on human failings, but 
always so as to encourage hope and 
energy to strive for better things. 

‘* Tf I were a duly licensed pardoner,”’ 
says Dr. Crothers, ‘‘I should have a 
number of nicely engraved indulgencies 
for what are called sins of omission. Not 
that I should attempt to extenuate the 
graver sort. I should not hold out false 
hopes to thankless sons or indifferent 
husbands. To be followed by such riff- 
rafi would spoil my trade with the better 
classes. I should not have anything in 
my wallet for the acrimonious critic, who 
brings a railing accusation against his 
neighbour, and omits to sign his name. 
Some omissions are unpardonable. 

‘* T should, at the beginning, confine my 
traffic to those sins which easily beset 
conscientious persons about half-past two 
in the morning. We have warrant for 
thinking that the sleep of the just is 
refreshing. This is doubtless true of the 
completely just, but with the just man in 
the making it is frequently otherwise.’’ 
Then he goes on to give one instance after 
another, and in a second essay deals with 
‘© Unseasonable Virtues.’* One of the 
most striking of the essays in this second 
volume is on ‘‘ The Difficulties of the 
Peacemakers,’’ in which full weight is 
given to the cynic’s criticism of the present 
conduct of Christian nations, but with the 
powerful retort that Christians in the 
making, however far short their conduct 
as yet falls of their professions, are never- 
theless on the true line of progress, and 
better than those who simply scoff and do 
not even try to be Christians. We in this 
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essay on “‘ The Land of the Large and 
Charitable Air,’* in which one has a 
glimpse of the ideal America, and that on 
‘* A Community of Humorists,’* in which 
Dr. Crothers doubtless recalls much of his 
own experience when, as a young man 
fresh from college, he went to minister 
among the mining camps of Nevada, and 
got a knowledge of human nature such as 
has served him well in other fields of 
work. 

One other passage from The Pardoner’s 
Wallet we must quote, from the essay on 
“A Saint Recanonised *’—7.e., Francis of 
Assisi, the fascination of whose life holds 
Protestant and Catholic alike :— 

“* St. Francis found joy in the sacrifices 
and austerities which to others were so 
painful. The predominant note is that of 
gladness. In the midst of his penances he 
is light-hearted. He interpreted more 
literally than we do the words, ‘ Take no 
thought for the morrow.” Some things 
are possible in Umbria and Galilee that 
seem wildly impracticable under the fickle 
skies of New England. The sober prose 
of religion may be translated into all 
languages and verified by all human 
experience, but there is an idyllic poetry 
of religion that belongs only to the climate 
where that poetry had birth. ‘ The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis’ grew out of the 
same kindly soil and under the same 
friendly skies that nourished the lilies that 
Jesus loved. 

** $t. Francis always wore his halo with 
an easy grace. In spite of his scourgings 
and fastings he was blithe and debonair. 
He was saint-errant, as full of romance as 
any knight-errant of them all. He was a 
lover of spiritual adventure, and delighted 
to attempt the impossible. 

“To St. Francis voluntary poverty 
meant spiritual freedom. The preacher 
was no longer dependent on powerful 
patrons or rich parishioners, or even on the 
fickle multitudes. The missionary did not 
need a missionary board. He did not have 
to wait for a church building to be erected 
and a pulpit to be prepared. Even a 
hermitage was a superfluity. ‘The true 
hermit,’ said St. Francis, ‘ carries his cell 
about with him.’ And so he and his 
disciples preached and asked no man’s 
leave. Through all the by-ways of Italy 
they wandered, proclaiming that God was 
in the fields as well as in the churches. : = 3 
And if there were no people to preach to, 
there were always our sisters, the birds, 
and now and then there was a wicked 
wolf who would yield to moral suasion: 
We smile at this way of preaching to every 
creature, but it is as we smile at the 
idiosyncrasies of one we love.’* 

We have already quoted from the essay 
on ‘‘The Mission of Humor’®* in The 
Gentle Reader. Here also we find Dr: 
Crothers in his happiest mood as he 
discourses on ‘‘ The Honourable Points 
of Ignorance,’* ‘‘ The Gentle Reader’s 
Friends Among the Clergy,’* and ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Gentleman.’* This last 
foreshadows an ideal democracy in which 
good manners will be universal. ‘There is 
no arrogance and no cringing; but social 
intercourse is based on mutual respect: 
This ideal democracy has not been per- 
fected, but the type of men who are 
creating it has already been evolved: 
Among all the crude and sordid elements 
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of modern life we see the stirring of a new 

chivalry: It is based on a recognition of 

the worth and dignity of the common 
man.”* 

There is in these essays, we have said, 
not only delightful humour, but fine 
literary insight, and we shall conclude this 
notice with some passages from the end of 
the essay on ‘‘ The Enjoyment of Poetry ** 
in The Gentle Reader. We make no excuse 
for these long quotations: We cannot 
better give our readers the opportunity of 
‘feeling the rare charm’ of Dr. Crother’s 
essaysr 2. 

S* Wie jared a right,’* he says, ‘‘ to ask 
our poets to’ be pleasant companions, even 
when they discourse on the highest themes. 
Even when they have theories of their own 
about what we should enjoy, let us not 
allow them to foist upon us ‘ wordish 
descriptions ’ of excellent things instead of 
poetry. When the poet invites me to go 
with him I first ask, ‘ Let me taste your 
grapes.” 

**You remember Mr. By-Ends in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, how he said of Christian 
and Hopeful, ‘ They are headstrong men 
who think it their duty to rush on in their 
journey in all weathers, while I am for 
waiting for wind or tide. I am for Religion 
when he walks in his silver slippers in the 
sunshine.’ That was very reprehensible of 
Mr. By-Ends, and he richly deserved the 
rebuke which was afterwards administered 
to him. But when we change the subject 
and speak, not of religion, but of poetry, 
I confess that I am very much of Mr. 
By-Ends’ way of thinking. There are 
literary Puritans who, when they take up 
the study of a poet, make it a point of 
conscience to go on to the bitter end of his 
poetical works. If they start with Words- 
worth on his ‘ Excursion,” they trudge on 
in all weathers. They do the poem as, 
when going abroad, they do Europe in six 
weeks. As the revival hymn says, ‘ doing 
is a deadly thing.’ Let me say, good 
Christian and Hopeful, that, though I 
admire your persistence, I cannot accom- 
pany you. I am for a poet only when he 
puts on his singing robes and walks in the 
sunshine. As for those times when he goes 
on prosing in rhyme from force of habit, 
I think it is more respectful as well as more 
pleasurable to allow him to walk alone. 

“Shelley’s definition of poetry as the 

- record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds suggests 
the whole duty of the reader. All that is 
required of him is to obey the Golden 
Rule. There must be perfect reciprocity 
and fraternal sympathy. The poet, being 
human, has his unhappy hours, when all 
things are full. of labor. Upon such hours 
the Gentle Reader does not intrude. In 
their happiest moments they meet as if by 
chance. In this encounter they are pleased 
with one another and with the world they 
live in; How can it be otherwise? It is 
indeed a wonderful world, transfigured in 
the light of thought. Familiar objects 
lose their sharp outlines and become 
symbols of universal realities: Likenesses, 
before unthought of, appear. Nature 
becomes a mirror of the soul and answers 
instantly to each passing mood. Words 
are no longer chosen; they come unbidden 
as the oe and his reader 
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BOUSSET’S “JESUS.” 


Tn January, 1904, Dr. Wilhelm Bousset, 
Professor of Theology in the University 
of Gottingen, published a striking address 
which he had given on the 6th of that 
month at a meeting of the Protestanten- 
verein at Bremen, ‘‘Was Wissen wir von 
Jesus ?’’—What.do we know concerning 
Jesus?.. The. address (published by 
Gebauer-Schwetschke, of Halle, price 
1 mark) was an admirable vindication: in 
reply to Kalthoff’s negative position, of 
the historical reality of the Founder of 
Christianity, and the supreme significance 
of his life and teaching. 

‘Later in the same year Professor 
Bousset published another little book, 
with the simple title “Jesus.’’ It was 
issued in the series of Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, edited by Lic. F. M. 
Schiele, of Marburg, and published by 
Gebauer- Schwetschke, of Halle, to some 
of the earliest numbers of which we have 
already called attention. Bousset’s 
‘“‘Jesus’’ forms a double number in the 
series, and is sold, in paper covers, for 
€0 ptg., or, bound in cloth, 1 mark. An 
edition of 10,000 was quickly sold out, 
and 20,000 have now been issued. (A 
translation into English, by Mrs. G. M. 
Trevelyan, is now included in Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s Crown Library. 4s.) 

It is a remarkable little book, the work 
of a distinguished scholar, a thorough 
master of his subject, fearless in criticism, 
and at the same time imbued with s'ncere 
religious earnestness and an ardent spirit 
of discipleship. It is a popular book in 
the best sense of the term, written for the 
people, for earnest religious people of these 
latter days, who want to know the truth. 
There is no pedantic display of learning, 
and the style is clear and forcible, in a 
German most refreshing to read. 

The book is not a life of Jesus. For 
that, Professor Bousset says at the outset, 
we have not material enough: It is a 
picture of the great Teacher set in its 
historical surroundings, showing the man- 
ner Of his life, the people among whom he 
lived and worked, his character as a 
teacher, the methcd and contents of that 
teaching; and then there is a concluding 
section on “The Secret of his Person,’’ 
touching upon the question of the Messiah- 
ship, his own consciousness and attitude 
toward that high claim, and a final word 
as to the actual place of Jesus in the reli- 
gious life of the world. 

It is a purely human Jesus that Pro- 
fessor Bousset pictures for us, yet with 
depths of character and spiritual expe- 
rience, which we cannot wholly fathom. 
He felt that he had the ultimate word to 
speak to his people, as to the relation of 
man to God, and therefore accepted the 
idea of his own Messiahship, though it was 
a trouble to him, and his ideal was some- 
thing very different from that which 
occupied the popular mind. The claim 
that he should return to judge the world, 
Professor Bousset holds to belong clearly 
not to Jesus himself, but to the after- 
thought of the disciples. It was the pro- 
found impression of his personality, in clos- 
est communion with God, made perfect 
through suffering, which became the master 
force in their lives. What actually happened 
after the death of Jesus cannot be certainly 


known. It belongs, says 


Bousset, not to the life of Jesus, but to 


the history of the first Christian com. 


munity. The fundamental fact is the con- 

viction of the disciples that Jesus was not 

dead, that he had risen beyond the power 
of death, and that he, the Master Spirit, 

would be with them always. 


And that, his modern interpreter de- 
declares, has been the judg gment of history. 
In spite of all uncertainties in the tradi- 
tion, we, after all these centuries of 
Christian history, can still realise the power 
of his life, his trust in God and sense of 
the Divine nearness, his inflexible moral 
earnestness, his victory over suffering, his 
sure conviction of the forgiveness of sin, 
and immortal hope. Surrendered to the 
impression of his life and personality, we 
feel a veritable exultation of spirit. In 
him we recognise what are the true founda- 
tions of our own personal spiritual life. 

The picture Professor Bousset presents 
has many winning features, but does not 
neglect the sterner side of the life of Jesus, 
and touches with perfect frankness on the 
limitations of his teaching, when viewed 
in relation to the universal needs of man. 
The section of the second chapter, on the 
preaching of Jesus, which deals with his 
ethics, is of the highest value. It shows 
how he went to the root of the matter, in 
regard to personal character, in man’s in- 
dividual relation to God, and the claims of 
the highest ideal; but at the same time 
recognises that the teaching, given in the 
midst of a decaying civilisation, with the 
expectation of the immediate end of that 
whole order of society, does not touch, 
as we might hope it would, upon the 
duties of a progressive social life, in 
the family, the city, andgthe state. 
The true inward principle is there, 
the inspiration of a living faith 
in the present Ged, but his disciples can- 
not now take all the injunctions of his 
teaching literally for application to 
modern social conditions. They must 
enter into his spirit, and see for themselves 
how it is to be made effective for the 
duties of the world as it now is. 


It was as a true successor to the pro- 
phets of old that Jesus came, and yet 
how different, how much more simply 
human in the midst of the life of his own 
people, he appears;to us when compared 
with them. ‘«©Where,’ asks Professor 
Bousset, “do we find among _ those 
powerful, sombre personalities, such sunny, 
purely human features as in the life of 
Jesus? Where do we find it related of a 
prophet that he called the children to 
him in the street and took them to his 
heart? The heart of Jesus beat for the 
children, the sunshine in their eyes, the 
magic of the spring-tide in their hearts, 
for the birds of heaven, and the flowers of 
the field. He gladly gave himself up on 
occasion to the joys and the quietness of 
the household, suffered Martha to be busy 
seeing to his wants, and Mary to sit 
listening at his feet, and shared in the 
rejoicings of festivals and weddings. The 
prophets walked upon the heights of life, 
amid the great events of history, the con- 
flicts of the great, the intrigues of Courts, 
counsellors of kings far removed from the 
masses; while his life was spent among 
the people of every day, in the midst of 


Professor 
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the crowd, in intercourse with the humbler 
ranks of the people, amongsimple, common 
folk, in all the relations of their daily life. 
And for that very reason we see in him 
the magic of a manifold brightness and 
endless riches of personal grace.’ ” 

Other touches of the picture are no less 
charming, and, at the same time, as we 
have said, the sterner side of the Master’s 
character is also faithfully depicted. The 
central feature is his absolute trust in 
God as indeed the Father of all, perfect in 
love, a trust which brought a great calm- 
ness and the light of a great gladness into 
the life of Jesus, and in the last days of 
bitter trial, through complete surrender to 

‘the Father’s will, gave him the victory 
even in death. Professor Bousset says 
truly that in the Lord’s Prayer Jesus has 
given us the holiest and most abiding 
symbol of religion, in which his true 
disciples will always realise their unity ; 
while the parables, in which he celebrated 
the fatherly love of God, remain for us, 
untouched by the passing centuries in their 
original freshness, genuine and of the finest 
gold. 

There are other points in this study on 

~ which we should have been glad to dwell, 
such as the contrast between Jesus and 
other teachers of his day, his attitude 
towards the Law, and the clear separa- 
tion of the true meaning of his suffering 
and death from the later doctrine of 
atonement; but we must be content to 
leave the matter here, with the hope that 
Professor Bousset may find many readers 
in this country, as he hes already to so 
remarkable a degree in Germany. 

For the sake of interested friends we 
may add here a brief biographical note. 
Wilhelm Bousset was born at Liibeck, 
Sept. 3, 1865, the son cf a Lutheran 
clergyman. After the school years at the 
gymnasium of his native town, he studied 
at the Universities of Erlangen, Leipzig, 
and Gottingen, and passed from the strict 
orthodoxy of his father’s house, by way 
of the School of Ritschl, to the position of 
greater independence which he has since 
occupied. In 1891, he began to teach as 
Privat-docent at Gdttingen, on the New 
Testament, and among other works 
brought out a new edition (1896) of 
Meyer’s Commentary on the Book of 
Revelation, That work was influenced in 
a remarkable degree by his studies in 
comparative religion, and a further very 
fruitful result of those studies was the 
volume of popular lectures on ‘Das 
Wesen der Religion,’’ published in 1903, a 
book which has had a great circulation 
and brought down orthodox anathemas 
upon its author. For the last ten years 
Bousset has been Professor at Gottingen, 
and in 1899 he received from Heidelberg 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology. 
Since 1897 he has been one of the editors 
of the Theologische Rundschau, published 
by J. ©. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), at 
Tiibingen. 


praise from other people, but not from 
yourself; You will knowin yourconscience 
that you were not generous. And you 
will know also that the praise of others 
was gained by false pretences. And if 
you have any sense of honour that will 
be painful, not pleasant. 

God has so made us that, if we are really 
generous and kind and self-sacrificing, we 
shall have a deep inward satisfaction. 
But if we act, not from pity or love, but 
for the sake of the pleasure, there will 
be no real kindness or generosity in the 
act; and we shall have no pleasure from 
it. 

Do your duty without thinking of the 
reward, and the reward will come. But 
if you act forthe reward you will not get 
it. An outward reward may of course 
be gained, but not the inward peace and 
joy. So Jesus spoke of those who fasted 
and prayed and gave alms ‘‘that they 
might be seen by men.’’ And then he 
added that they had had their reward— 
the only one they would get. 

A boy or girl who works for a prize 
may get it, but, after all, it isn’t much. 
The one who looks at the work, and tries 
to do it well, and takes an interest in it, 
will find pleasure and profit in the work 
itself, and very likely may get the prize 
into the bargain. A ‘“‘ prig’’ is one who 
wants to be thought good, or to have 
the pleasure of being better than others: 
The boy or girl you really honour is one who 
wants to do right, because it is right, or 
in order to please God, or his parents; 
not for what he can gain by it, or to get 
pleasure for himself, 

Don’t think about pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, Thinkfabout people and things. 
Love them and take an interest in them. 
Do your work without grudging or trying 
to shirk it, and throw yourselves into the 
games that you like. And then pleasure 
will come of itself. It is a thing to be 
enjoyed with thankfulness when it does 
come; but not to be planned and thought 
about. And the best is often that which 
comes without any seeking, C.D. B. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE boy had a penny in his 
pocket, and wanted to do something very 
special withit. But that afternoon a poor 
woman came to his mother who was going 
to give her the money to buy a loaf. It 
so happened that she was short of 
coppers, and she asked the boy whether 
he would not give his penuy to help the 
poor woman to buy the bread she needed 
for her hungry children. 

He did not at all like giving up his 
penny. He wanted it for himself. But 
he felt that the woman wanted it still 
more. His conscience would not let him 
keep it; and reluctantly he produced it, 
and gave it to her. And then he went 
out of the house without his penny. 

But before he had gone many yards there 
came over him a strange new feeling of 
delight. He had done a really generous 
thing, though it. was but a single penny. 

And the pleasure was so great and 
delightful, so much more than he had ex- 
pected to get from whatever it was that he 
had intended to buy, that he determined 
on the spot to have another pennyworth 
of it. 

He waited for the next opportunity. 
And when his mother wanted to give some- 
thing to a poor woman again he produced 
his penny without being asked for it. And, 
poor boy! he was so disappointed. He did 
not get any pleasure at all, not a 
hap’orth; not the least little mite in the 
world. Can you understand why? The 
boy, being so much interested, soon found 
it quite clear. 

His conscience did not approve, for there 
was nothing to approve of. He did not 
have the delight of generosity, for he had 
not been generous. 

The first time he had made a real sacri- 
fice of his own desires, a small one, truly, 
but one that he had felt. The second 
time it was no sacrifice but only an 
attempted bargain; trying to buy pleasure 
for himself, not giving it up for the sake 
of someone else. 

He was a sadder and a wiser boy. He 
telt as if he had been cheated, though he 
soon saw that he had only cheated him- 
self. But though he did not know it at 
the time, he had after all made a good 
bargain. He had learnt a lesson worth a 
great deal more than the cost. 

Years afterwards, when he began to 
study philosophy, he found it very useful. 
Some learned men argued that we only 
and always act for the sake of the pleasure 
we hope to get, and that there is no such 
thing as ‘‘ disinterested action,’’ as it is 
called: Then he remembered this childish 
incident, and the question that was 
puzzling wiser heads, and might have 
puzzled him, was no difficulty at all: He 
knew, for he had tried: He had acted 
against his own wishes for the sake of 
someone else, when he gave the first 
penny. The second had only been spent 
to purchase the pleasure of virtue; which 
he did not receive after all, for there had 
been no virtue. And, though only a 
little boy, he was philosopher enough to 
understand the reason of the difference he 
had so keenly felt. 

It is no‘ use trying to cheat your 
conscience: If you do generous actions 
for the sake of praise you may get the 


We hear from Mr. W. H. Shrubsole 
that the Polytechnic tour in Hungary 
during the coming autumn is to include a 
visit to Kolozsvar and the surrounding 
district. This arrangement has been made 
in response to a pressing invitation from 
the Hungarian Minister for Agriculture, 
who is a native of Kolozsvar. An official 
and popular welcome will be accorded to 
the tourists, and a full programme is 
being prepared for several days’ entertain- 
ment. Mr.Shrubsole hopes that the stay 
at Kolozsvar may include a Sunday, so 
that those who are so disposed will be 
able to unite in public worship with our 
Unitarian brethren in that city. Mr. 
Shrubsole lectured at the Polytechnic on 
Tuesday evening on the coming tour. 
By means of excellent lantern views the 
beauties of the scenery, the grandeur of 
the architecture, the marvels of the ice 
cavern and of the salt mine were vividly 
portrayed. A pleasing interlude was 
supplied by a Hungarian lady and gentle- 
man, who gave selections of national 
music on the piano and violin. Th 
audience included a number of Hun- 
garlans, 


* We are so easily affected by the smallest 
things that are unpleasant, that we ought 
to train ourselves to be influenced by their 
opposites. We should cultivate the friend- 
_ ship of little things, the quiet unobtrusive 
beauties that lie around our way, offering 
their gentle healing.—George Macdonald, 
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UNITARIAN WORK. 

Tue elaborate and most interesting 
report of the Committee to the Council 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, here printed in full, gives a 
very fair idea of the amount and variety 
of the work done by the Association. 
The extent of the secretary’s correspond- 
ence is only one of many witnesses to the 
widespread interest in the movements of 
liberal religion, and we would specially 
commend to the attention of our readers 
the section of the report on Publications, 
as showing what has been done in the 
issue of popular editions of standard 
works, as well as of new books and 
pamphlets, and suggesting what may be 
done by friends throughout the country, 
as a piece of most useful missionary 
activity, in bringing this literature to the 
notice of those who may find deliver- 
ance both of mind and spirit in its 
‘teaching. That nearly ten thousand 
copies of Mr. ArmsrRone’s ‘‘God and 
the Soul’? have been disposed of is 
welcome news indeed; so also is the 
note that five thousand of the sixpenny 
edition of Mr. CanPENTER’s “‘ First Three 
Gospels’? have been sold. The new 
chapter, giving a summary of positive 
results, should be read together with Pro- 
fessor Boussrt’s ‘‘ Jesus,’’ of which a 
notice will be found in another column. 

The section of the report on Foreign 
Missionary Work has also some points of 
great interest. Many friends will be glad 
of the glimpse of Dr. Tupor Jonszs on his 
voyage to New Zealand. Of immediate 
interest is the reference to the separation 
of Church and State in France, and the 
opportunity which may arise for tendering 
help to our brethren of the Liberal Pro- 
testant churches. 

In this and other connections let the 
passage of the report as to finance be 
seriously noted. Work of this magnitude 
demands ample support, and we must not 
forget that the one generous subscription 
of £1,000 a year depends upon the standard 
of the other subscriptions being maintained 
at least at £2,000. In the coming year 
there is a falling off of £300 to be made 
good. ied 


| BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meetine of the Council was held at 
Essex Hall on Wednesday afternoon, the 
President, Mr. C. F. Pearson, in the 
chair. The other members present were 
Rev. F, Allen, Mrs. Aspland, Mr. Ronald 
Bartram, Miss Burkitt, Mr. Capleton, Mr. 
G. H. Clennell, Miss Clephan, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, Mr. J. Harrison, Mr. W. Haynes, 
Miss H. Brooke Herford, Miss F. Hill, 
Mr. I. S. Lister, Mr. D. Martineau, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., Rev. H. W. Perris, 
Rev. W. C. Pope, Rev. H. Rawlings, 
Mrs. H. Rutt, Rev. Lawrence Scott, Miss 
E. Sharpe, Dr. C. Herbert Smith, Mr. W. 


Spiller, Rev. F. W. Stanley, Mr. H. Stan-— 


nus, Miss Tayler, Mr. A. Titford, Mr. T. P. 
Young, and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the meeting held Oct. 25, 
1905, were read and confirmed, and the 
Secretary then read the report of the 
committee, as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Since the last meeting of the Council 
(October 25, 1905), the executive committee 
have held five meetings, and the various sub- 
committees have held twenty-seven meet- 
ings. During these five months the secre- 
tary has received 2,989 communications 
at Essex Hall, and 1,962 have reached the 
manager of the Book-room. Correspon- 
dents as far removed as the Malay Peninsula 
the West Coast of Atrica, Jerusalem, and 
Tokyo desire to learn something of the 
principles and faith held by Unitarians. 
Judging from the letters and newspaper 
paragraphs which reach the office, there is 
still great ignorance and curious miscon- 
ceptions respecting Unitarianism in many 
parts, even of the British Isles. Doctrines 
which have only an antiquarian interest 
for Unitarians cause deep perplexity to 
large numbers of people, and the identifica- 
tion of the religious life with the good life 
is not yet so widely prevalent as some 
Unitarians imagine. The committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion are not unmindful of the great need 
that exists for further enlightenment in 
theology; although their work largely 
consists in rendering aid to congregations 
and ministers whose chief aim is to lay 
emphasis on worship, the good life, and 
practical Christianity. 


FINANCE: 


For the year 1905 the income of the 
Association was as follows :—Subscriptions, 
£4,535 1lls.; donations, £134 17s.; col- 
lections, £622 14s.; investments, £1,215 
13s. 10d. ; book-room sales, £1,100 9s. 7d ; 
book-room grants, home and foreign, £599 
15s. 7d. ; special income, £50 5s., making, 
with a balance of £42 2s. 4d. carried over 
from 1904, a total of £8,301 8s. 4d. Com- 
pared with the previous year this statement 
shows a slight falling off in subscriptions, 
and a slight increase under other heads, 
so that the total income is almost the same 
as in 1904, 

The expenditure for the year was as 
follows :—Home grants to congregations, 
lectures, and special services, £3,391 12s. 
3d.; grants of books and tracts, £360 14s, 
7d; ; foreign grants to churches, students, 


and postal missions, £793 7s. Td.; grants 
of books and tracts, £239 1s.; deputation 
expenses, £53 7s. 6d.; book department, 
for printing, binding, fees to authors, 
expenses of carriage, advertising, &c., 
£1,836 6s. 7d.; anniversary expenses, 
including printing and postage of annual 
report, £71 18s. 10d.; maintenance and 
office expenses, including rent, postages, 
&c., £200 9s. 1d.; salaries of office and 
book-room staff, £807 18s. ; transferred to 
Investment account, £500; balance £46 
12s, 1ld. There was an increase of nearly 
£300 in the expenditure on the book depart- 
ment, and a decrease of £500 in foreign 
grants; the new obligations at Wellington, 
New Zealand, will entail a larger expens 
diture during the current year, under the 
head of foreign grants. 

There have been a great many losses by 
death during the past twelve months, and 
various subscriptions promised for three 
years have expired, and others will expire 
this year. Inorder to make up these losses, 
new and increased subscriptions amounting 
to £300 are now required, otherwise the 
subscription of £1,000 by an anonymous 
subscriber cannot be claimed. 

The 226 congregational collections re- 
ceived in 1905 realised £595 2s. 3d., an in- 
crease of £35 on the previous year. In the 
early part of this year, thirteen additional 
congregations contributed £21 14s. 6d. It 
is very gratifying to find that the missionary 
work of the Association at home and abroad 
thus received the sympathy and support of 
239 churches. ! 

The committee are greatly indebted to 
the local treasurers of the Association for 
the work undertaken by them, not only in 
collecting from old subscribers, but in pro- 
curing new subscribers. An effort is now 
being made largely to increase the number 
of local treasurers throughout the country. 
The ideal arrangement would be to have 
a local treasurer and correspondent of the 
Association in connection with each con- 
gregation. 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The new books issued by the Association 
since the last meeting of the Council 
include the Memoir and Sermons of the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong; a sixpenny edition 
of Dr. Charles Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, 
‘The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in its Relation to Modern Thought 
and Knowledge’’; ‘‘ A Short History 
of Unitarianism,’’ by Rev. F. B. Mott; a 
new edition of ‘‘ The Bible, What It Is, and 
is Not,’ by Rev. Joseph Wood; a second 
edition of the Essex Hall Lecture by Prof. 
Henry Jones; also the following pam- 
phlets :—‘‘A Few Thoughts on the Miracu- 
lous in Christianity,’’? by Dr. Drummond ; 
** James Martineau and F. W. Newman 
as Religious Teachers,’’ by Dr. 8S. H: 
Mellone; ‘‘ Distinctive Principles of 
Liberal Free Churches,’’ by Rev. H. S§. 
Perris. The Essex Hall Year Book for 
1906 contains under the list of congregations 
the names of the ministers from about the 
year 1875 to the present time, with the 
dates of their ministry. The value and 
usefulness of the Year Book are widely 
acknowledged. 

Many of the best known Unitarian 
Tracts having run out of print, opportunity 
was taken to prepare a new series in larger 
type, and more convenient size. Twenty- 
four numbers of the series have already 
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been issued, and others will follow as oc- 
casion requires. The first twelve have 
been bound in a volume under the title 
‘* What do Unitarians Believe and Teach.”’ 
The sermons by Unitarian ministers now 
number fifteen, and seven others are in the 
press, and will be published shortly. The 
first twelve have also been issued in a bound 
volume. 

Circulars were addressed to ministers, 
secretaries of congregations, and superin- 
tendents of schools calling their attention 
to the 6d. editions of the books by R. A. 
Armstrong, Charles Beard, J. E. Carpenter, 
F. W. Newman, and M. J. Savage; in 
response, a considerable number of copies 
were sold, but the committce would rejoice 
to have such admirable books circulated 
in tens of thousands. It is gratifying to 
know that nearly 10,000 copies of ‘‘ God 
and the Soul ’’ have been disposed of since 
it was first published in 1896; also 5,000 
copies of the sixpenny edition of ‘‘ The 
First Three Gospels,’’ issued in October, 
1904. A little personal interest on the part 
of ministers and others soon increases the 
sales. The other day Archdeacon Wilber- 
force recommended his congregation to 
procure a tract on the ‘* Atonement,’’ by 
Mr. Hopps, published at Essex Hall, and 
nearly 200 copies were purchased almost 
immediately. 

There has been a wide-spread demand 
of late for information about Unitarianism. 
Evidence of this is seen in the fact that 
during the last few months 43,606 tracts 
have been circulated in response to British 
applications, and 6,526 in foreign lands. 
Grants of books have recently been made 
to 39 ministers of ‘‘ orthodox ’’ churches, 
and copies of Dr. Channing’s ‘ ‘Select Essays 
and Discourses ’’ to a number of students 
in theological colleges—all in response to 
personal applications. 

A fourth edition of the new Essex Hall 
Hymnal is in the press ; the hymnal in its 
older or revised form is now used by 180 
congregations. A new cdition of the little 
book of hymns for ‘‘ Special Services,’’ 


‘with music, has recently been issued. 


Home Mission Work. 


Before making grants the committee 
require a statement of the income and ex- 
penditure from each congregation applying 
for aid, and the local association is invited 
to submit recommendations or suggestions. 
The following grants for the year 1906 
have been voted ; special conditions were 
attached in some cases; the grant is only 
paid from the date of the settlement of the 
minister, and ceases should he remove 
during the year :—Ashton, £70; Barnard 
Castle, £25; Bedfield, £30; Birmingham, 
Small Heath, £50; Blackburn, £25; 
Boston, £20; Bournemouth, £25; Bridg- 
end, £50; Burnley, £50; Canterbury and 
Deal, £20; Cardiff, £30; Carlisle, £50; 
Clydach Vale, £15; Congleton, £20; 
Crewe, £40; Crewkerne, £25; Devonport 
and Plymouth, £35; Flagg, £10; Fram- 
lingham, £10; Gateshead, £50; Hastings, 
£35; Huddersfield, £35; Leicester (Nar- 
borough Road), £20; Llwynrhydowen, 
£5; London; Acton, £35; Bermondsey, 
£20; Forest Gate, £35; Kentish Town, 
£50; Lewisham, £45; Mansford Street, 
£15; Plumstead, £45; Walthamstow, 
£10; Loughborough and Ilkeston, £60; 
Lydgate; £10; Manchester: Bradford, 


£55; Broughton, £60; 
Pendleton, £30; 
Mottram, £30; Nelson, £10; Newark, 
£15; Newbury, £15; Newton Abbot, 
£10; Nottage, £15; Nottingham (Christ 
Church), £25; Panteg, £5; Penrhiw, £5; 
Pontypridd, £40; Poole, £30; Reading, 
£20; Ringwood, £25; Southampton, £25 ; 
Stockton, £10; Sychbant, £5; Torquay, 
£30; Tylorstown, £15; Wick, £5; Wolver- 
hampton, £70; Yarmouth, £20. 

Special grants towards buildings have 
been voted as follows :—Acton. £25; Cul- 
lompton, £20; Lampeter, £25; Newark, 
£5; Rhydygwin, £15; Stalybridge, £25; 
Sychbant, £25 ; also £10 for special services 
and lectures, arranged by the committee 
of the Eastern Union, £10 for expenses of 
services at Ilford, and £50 to Richmond. 

The Unitarian services organised at 
Blackburn by Rev. Charles Travers; at 
Bradford, by Rev. William Rosling, former- 
ly a Congregational minister; at Newport 
(Mon.), by Rev. George Critchley ; at Seven 
Kings (Ilford) and Wimbledon, by Rev. 
T. E. M. Edwards have been liberally 
supported by the committee, and the scr- 
vices in every case have created deep inter- 
est and been well attended. With energetic, 
sustained work, a Unitarian church could 
probably be established at each of these 
places. At Newport (Mon.) a congregation 
has already been formed with 45 enrolled 
members, who hope, if a minister is ap- 
pointed, to raise among themselves in sub- 
scriptions and offertories about £150 dur- 
ing the first year. A convenient building 
has been hired, and the evening congrega- 
tions average 70. The success attained 
at Newport should help to arouse the 
missionary spirit in other parts of the 
country, and make Unitarians more eager 
to share the privileges and blessings of 
their faith with those who are at present 
strangers to it. 

Six lectures on ‘‘ The Christ of the 
Creeds and of Experience,’’ by Rev. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter,were delivered at Liverpool 
and Sheffield, when the weekly attendance 
averaged 300 at the former place, and 140 
at the latter. Two lectures on ‘‘ The 
Gospels and How to Read Them’’ were 
delivered at Bradford, Bury, and Preston, 
when the attendances were 1€0, 150, and 
250 respectively. The committee desire 
to place on record their high appreciation 
of the services rendered to liberal religion 
by these lectures by Mr. Carpenter. They 
have been the means of quickening interest 
in Biblical and theological study among 
large numbers of people in many parts of 
the country. The committee trust that 
his new duties as Principal of Manchester 
College will not entirely withdraw him from 
continuing this important work, at least 
occasionally. 

Four lectures on ‘‘ The Old Testament 
Prophets and the Problems of Social Life 
Then and Now,’’ were delivered by Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, under the auspices of the 
Manchester District Association, at the 
Memorial Hall: the lectures were much 
appreciated, though the attendance was 
not so large as had been anticipated. 

The services by Unitarian ministers at 
Cambridge were continued irom October, 
1905, to March, 1906, when the average 
attendance of undergradates and others 
remained about the same as during the 
previous year Arrangements are now being 


Middlesbrough, 


Chorlton, £30; | made with preachers for the next Univer- 
£30 ; | sity term beginning after Haster. 


Sunday religious services or week-night 
theological lectures have been held at the 
following places, when the preachers and 
lecturers were sent by the committee :— 
Aberdare, Birkenhead, Blackburn, Black- 
pool, Boston, Bridgend, Burton, Chorley, 
Coalville, Congleton, Kendal, King’s Lynn, 
Lancaster, Manchester (Broughton and 
Chorlton), Merthyr, Newport (Mon.), Old- 
ham, Pentre, Preston, St. Helens, Seven 
Kings, Warrington, Wimbledon. 

There are district ministers connected 
with the Liverpool association, the London 
and §. E. Counties Provincial Assembly, 
and the Yorkshire Union; a grant of £100 
has been voted towards the salary of each 
of these ministers for the current year ; 
to the Western Union, £75 has been voted: 
the smaller amount is accounted for by 
the fact that an endowment at Bridgwater 
is devoted to the payment of the district 
minister’s salary. It is understood that 
missionary and propagandist work shall be 
undertaken, whenever fitting opportunity 
offers, by all district ministers toward 
whose salaries contributions are made by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Forriacn Mission Work. 


For the year 1906 the following grants 
have been made :—-Brussels, £10; Buda- 
pest and its affilated churches, £50; 
Christiania, £50; Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Mission Stations, £75; Wellington, New 
Zealand, £175. Towards the expenses of 
carrying on Postal Mission work, the 
following grants have been voted :— 
Allahabad, £12; Banda, £12; Bombay, 
£12; Calcutta, £12; Madras, £12; also 
£12 for work in Denmark. The grants 
voted to students for the ministry in 
foreign lands are as follows :—India, £100 ; 
Japan, £75; Hungary, £50; New Zealand, 
£50. The committee of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the case of the last three 
give additional grants, so that each of the 
students from abroad receives £100. At 
the present time there are only two students 
at Oxford, Mr. ©. Raffay from Hungary, 
and Mr. F. Sinclaire from New Zealand 
Mr. R. Nagai, from Japan, will enter the 
College next October, and a new stulent 
from India is also expected then. 

The Rev. W. Tudor Jones and Mrs. 
Jones left England for Wellington, New 
Zealand, on February 9, carrying with them 
the best wishes of the committee and of a 
large circle of friends in Swansea. In a 
letter received from him the other day, 
written on board the ship, he reports that 
he had organised religious services twice a 
Sunday for the 200 third-class passengers, 
with a short address for the children. 
He adds that a liberal-minded Wesleyan 
made all the arrangements for the services, 
and that the people listened most attentive- 
ly to his expositions of the Christianity 
of Jesus. The newly-formed congregation 
at Wellington will find in Dr. Tudor Jones 
and his wife, devoted and zealous Uni- 
tarian missionaries. 

The demand for literature explanatory 
of the religious principles and faith of 
Unitarians in all parts of the world shows 
no signs of abatement. Grants have been 
voted towards the publication of literature 
in Denmark, Holland, Hungary, and India 
in the languages spoken by the people, with 
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the result that widespread interest has been 
aroused among many thoughtful, inquiring 
men and women in these countries. A grant 
of books by Unitarian writers was recently 


forwarded to the Imperial University of ) 


Tokyo; the letter acknowledging the 
gift concluded with these words :—‘‘ The 
most advanced section of Christians being 
Unitarians in Japan, these books will be 
highly valued by the readers.’? Mr. V. 
Tchertko# reports that the Russian trans- 
lation of Rey. J. T. Sunderland’s book on 
the Bible has been very much appreciated, 
and as the difficulties of circulation in 
Russia are overcome it will receive a wider 
welcome among educated people interested 
in reasonble views of religion. 

The separation of Church and State in 
France has placed the Liberal Protestants 
in a very difficult position, and they will for 
a time require the sympathy and aid of 
friends in other countries. Professor 
Chantre, of the University of Geneva, has 
taken an active part in organising a society 
whose chief work at present will be to pro- 
vide achannel thzough which assistance 
may be given to congregations and ministers 
in need of help. Owing to the operation 
of the laws respecting religious associations 
in France, it was necessary to make Geneva 
the headquarters of the new society. Mr. 
C. F. Pearson, the president, and Mr. G. W. 
Brown, Mr. Jon Pritchard, Mr. W. Arthur 
Sharpe, members of the executive com- 
mittee, have personally contributed to 
the expenses incurred in the formation 
of this society. In a short time a public 
statement will be issued, and it is hoped 
that the Liberal Protestants of France 
will not appeal in vain to the Unitarians of 
America and England for sympathy and 
support in their hour of trial and need. 


McQuaker TRUST. 


The committee as trustees of the Me 
Quaker fund are strictly enjoined that they 
are only to supplement the salaries of minis- 
ters of non-self-supporting congregations 
who can show suchanamount of congrega- 
tional income as shall attest to the satis- 
faction of the committee a living interest 
in the work. The committee, in order to 
give the congregations at Kilmarnock 
and Karcaldy a fresh start and a further 
chance of life and development, have 
stretched this injunction to its extreme 
limit, by making a grant at the rate of £150 
towards the minister’s salary at each of 
these places for the current year. The 
committee are confident that Rev. William 
Wilson will do his utmost at Kilmarnock, 
and Rev. Charles Sneddon is equally 
desirous of devoting himself to the work at 
Kircaldy. It is hoped that the congrega- 
tions will support the efforts of their minis- 
ters with all the sympathy, zeal, and genero- 
sity in their power. 

Other grants to supplement the salaries 
of ministers were voted as follows :— 
Aberdeen, £95; Dundee, £85; Glasgow 
(Ross Street), £90. Aid, has also been 
given towards the advertising expenses 
of special services at Dundee and Glasgow, 
and £5 to the Scottish Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. 

Lectures expository of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity were delivered by Rev. E. T. Russell 
at Govan and Shettleston, and by Rev. 
Alex. Webster at Oulter; Torry, and Wood- 


side, The travelling expenses of ministers. 


in Scotland have been paid by the Me 
Quaker trustees to enable them to exchange 
with each other for special lectures or ser- 
vices: At Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow (Ross Street), Kilmarnock ex- 
changes have taken place. Rev. W. G. 
Cadman visited Dundee, and conducted 
special services in commemoration of 
Rev. Henry Williamson’s ministry of 
forty years. 

In response to an offer of a selection of 
Unitarian books, nine public libraries in 
Scotland applied for a grant, and 115 
volumes were forwarded to them. There 
will shortly be published for circulation in 
Scotland two tracts by Rev. Alex. Webster, 
entitled ‘‘ The Revolt against Calvinism in 
Scottish Literature,’’? and ‘‘ Robert Fal- 
coner’s plan for emptying Hell.” 

The new Unitarian church building at 
Aberdeen is approaching completion, but 
the public opening will not take place until 
September 16, when Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter will preach, and also deliver a 
lecture on the Monday evening following. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


In the death of Mr. David Ainsworth 
the association has lost a former president, 
a man beloved for his personal courtesy 
and uprightness, and his high sense of 
public duty. Inheriting from his father 
a strong attachment to Unitarianism, 
he upheld the family tradition by a 
life-long interest in many of the institutions 
and societies connected with the denomina- 
tion; his presence at the conversa- 
zione and anniversary meetings of the 
Association will be missed by a wide circle 
of friends. 

Within the last few days Miss Tes- 
chemacher, a member of the council, who 
was seldom absert from its meetings, 
passed away after a brief illness. She was 
for many years an earnest Sunday School 
and Postal Mission worker; her interest 
in India, and in all matters relating to the 
progress and welfare of that great land, 
was keen and well-informed. The Uni- 
tarian body has always numbered among its 
adherents many women of intelligence 
and high character, unselfish, devoted to 
good works—Miss Teschemacher was one 
of these honoured and faithful women, 
and it is with deep regret that the com- 
mittee report her decease. 

The Presipent referred with great 
regret to the loss they had sustained 
through the death of Mr. David Ainsworth, 
a past President of the Association, and 
Miss Teschemacher, a member of the 
Conncil. 

Mr. Davip Martineau moved a resolu- 
tion expressing the Council’s regret for 
the death of Mr. David Ainsworth, and 
sympathy with Mrs. Ainsworth and his 
brother, Mr. J. S. Ainsworth, M.P. It 
was quite true, Mr. Martineau said, that 
latterly, owing to failing health, they 
had not seen Mr. Ainsworth so often 
amongst them, but he had been a pillar 
of strength and a. great help, as his 
father was before him, in all Unitarian 
work. He had helped them in many 
matters, especially when in Parliament, 
and was united to them in cordial friend- 
ship. They remembered his brother, the 
late William Ainsworth, who had been for 
some years minister at’ Brixton, through 


others. 


whom they felt drawn even more closely 
to the other members of the family, and 
now they felt the deepest sympathy with 
Mrs, Ainsworth and Mr. John Ainsworth 
in their great loss. 

The Rev. Lawrence Scotr seconded 
the resolution, and said that he had 
received much of Mr. Ainsworth’s genero- 
sity. He recalled his special interest in 
their small chapels, such as those at Great _ 
Hucklow and Bradwell. He was a man 
whose spirit had been an example to them; 

Mr. T. P. Youna said that he and 
Lindsey Aspland and Stanley Jevons, and 
others, had been fellow students with 
Mr. Ainsworth at University College, and 
he well remembered how in those days he 
was already distinguished by that spirit 
of helpfulness and energetic kindness to 
which reference had been made. 

Mr. Srannus also added a word of 
appreciation, and the resolution was 
silently passed. : 

A similar resolution in memory of Miss 
Teschemacher was also passed, on the 
motion ofthe Rev. F. W. Stanley, seconded 
by Miss Florence Hill. Mr. Stanley spoke 
of his early memories of Miss Tesche- 
macher in his coliege days. She was 
always helpful to young people, one of 
the most sympathetic of friends. Miss 
Hill spoke of her as one of the founders 
of the Postal Mission, who had also done 
valuable work with Miss Manning for the 
Indian Association. 

Questions on the report being invited, 
Miss Sharpe asked whether more could not 
be done to make people feel that the 
Association belonged to them, and Mr. 
Capleton asked whether more could not 
be done for the small churches in Kast 
London and elsewhere. He did not think 
that the Association was working as it 
might for practical religion. Other 
questions were asked by Mr. R. Bartram 
and the Rev. Lawrence Scott, and the 
report was adopted. 

The secretary announced the nomina- 
tions for the Counciland Committee which 
had been received, and particulars as to 
the anniversary meetings in Whit-week. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


The committee have pleasure in reporting 
that the Essex Hall Lecture on Tuesday 
evening, June 4, will be delivered by Rev 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, U.S.A. 
Those who remember Dr. Crothers’ presence 
at the International Meetings in London in 
1901 will ke eager to listen to his words 
in Whit-week; he will receive a warm 
welcome on his own account, and as the 
representative of the Unitarians of America. 
The preacher of the annual sermon on Wed- ~ 
nesday morning, June 5, will be Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, Principal of Manchester -Col- 
lege. It is hoped that on his retirement 
from his arduous duties at Oxford, Dr. 
Drummond may be able occasionally to 
speak to our churches and societies out of 
his deep knowledge and long experience as a 
teacher of Christianity in its simplest and 
most intelligible form. The arrangements 
for the business meeting are not yet com- 
pleted. At the public meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, speeches will be delivered 
by Rev. J. Worsley Austin, of Birming- 
ham; Dr. John Campbell, of Belfast; 
Rev. H. D. Roberts of Liverpool, and 
Papers will be read at the Confer. 
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8nce on Thursday morning by Rev. Ger- 
trud von Petzold and Rev. J. J. Wright; 
the subject of Mr. Wright’s paper will be 
‘* Hducation in Relation to the State, 
the Church, and the Home,’’ followed by 
discussion. The always popular conversa- 
zione on Thursday evening will probably 
be held at the Portman Rooms. On Friday 
morning, June 7, a Conference of represen- 
tatives of district associations will be held 
to consider ways and means of strengthen- 
ing and extending our common Unitarian 
work all over the country. In former years 
these conferences have proved very helpful 
and suggestive, and there are at the present 
time several questions in connection with 
missionary and propagandist work that 
require careful consideration. 

The Sunday School Association, the 
Central Postal Mission, the Temperance 
Association, the Ministers’ Meeting, and 
other Societies are busy arranging for in- 
teresting and profitable gatherings in 
Whit-week. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. Stannus, brought the meet- 
ing to a close. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


THE annual meetings were held in Man- 
chester last week. 

The annual report, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, states that although 


‘there have been no new developments 


during the year there has been a consider- 
able expansion of activities in several 
directions.,. The Social Questions Com- 
mittee has been full of initiative and enter- 
prise, and the increase of the work of the 
Lay Preachers’ Union is noted as a happy 
augury. Thirty-five meetings have been 
held of the Governing Body and its several 
committees. A public service followed by 
a conference on social questions has been 
held, Sunday afternoon addresses de- 
livered in Cross-street Chapel, and litera- 
ture on social questions circulated. The 
removal of the Rev. Charles Roper is noted 
as a great loss to the work of the Associa- 
tion. Five of the assisted churches are at 
present without ministers, and this con- 
stitutes a serious problem for the new 
committee. Bradford, one of the Asso- 
ciation’s chief centres of work is, happily, 
full of life and promise. Unfortunately 
the finances of the Association are far 
from sound, and there is now an accumu- 
lated deficit of nearly £600. To meet this 
and to provide for the carrying out of 
the work in the immediate future it is 
proposed to hold a great united bazaar 
next year: The report concludes with a 
protest against the mistaken individualism 
which often characterises our churches, 
and an appeal for interest in the wider 
fellowship of the associated life of the 
churches. 
Housing Reform. 


The meetings began with a conferenceon 
sccial questions, held on Friday evening. 
The President, the Rev. Dendy Agate, was 
in the chair, and the subject of Housing 
Reform was introduced by two special 
speakers. Mr. T, C. Horsratt, as founder 
and president of the Citizens’ Association, 
devoted his address to an able and 


them, and 


eloquent protest against the way in 
which slums are allowed to grow up in 
our midst, together with the destruction 
of all vegetation and natural beauty. 
Ignorance of nature was, he declared, 
one of the things that prevented the 
attainment of strong religious feeling 
and of the highest kind of civilisation, 
The great importance of city planning 
was illustrated from the careful regu- 
lations of several other countries. But 
here there was no large conception of the 
possibilities of the city as a whole, and 
until some authority could control and regu- 
late the growth of our towns, slums would 
recur on their fringe faster than they were 
destroyed at the centre. Mrs, ALDRIDGE, 
the secretary of the Women’s Trades 
Council, declared that the housing problem 
was the most pressing of all present social 
questions. If we wanted to develop 
health and beauty among the people we 
must provide them with proper homes. 
This could be done, as scme authorities 
or private associations had shown, and 
Mrs. Aldridge proceeded to give an account 
of successful experiments made in various 
places and of our powers under existing 
Parliamentary statutes. 

Mr. Ricuarp Roprinson, chairman of 
the Social Questions Committee, pro- 
posed, and the Rev. CHaries PEAcH 
seconded, a resolution commending the 


work of the Citizens’ Association to the 
associated churches, and after the chairman 
and the Revs. A. Leslie Smith and W. EH. 
Atack had supported it, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 


Service and Public Meeting. 
The religious service was held in Cross- 


street Chapel on Saturday afternoon. 
There was a large united choir from the 
associated churches under the direction of 
Mr. Oliver Heys, who also presided at the 
organ. 
Rev. J. Collins Odgers, and the congrega- 
tion was above the average. 


The service was conducted by the 


After tea in the Lower Mosley-street 


schools a public meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall. 
Denpy AGarr, took the chair, and there 
was a good attendance. 
ing of a hymn, the report and balance- 
sheet were taken as read. 
tion was moved by the Rev. J. E. 
Mannine, who said they were not very 
cheering, but that they contained some 
good things, such as the record of the lay 
preachers. Mr. 
seconded, took a more hopeful view of 
the report, but he was very critical in 
regard to the ordinary conduct of worship 
in our churches. 
more distinctive. 


The President, the Rev. 
After the sing- 


Their adop- 


Nort Jownson, who 


He wanted something 
He did not like the 
orthodox atmosphere which pervaded 
referring to a_ recent 
correspondence in THE INnQuiRER he 
urged the importance of an extended 
lectionary. But, above all, he would have 
our churches prove the reality of their 
belief in the brotherhood of man by more 
earnest service in the cause of social 
reform. Mr. R. C. Law thought both of 
the speakers were too pessimistic. The 
Association and the churches also were 
doing good work, and would overcome all 
their difficulties. The treasurer, Mr. G. W. 
R. Woop, lent his sanction to the morse 
gloomy view, so far as the finances went, 


but the PresipeNnt, in a very rousing 
speech, refused to admit that he was down- 
hearted. He believed in the Association 
and its cause. There was still life and 
initiative among us. Friend Spedding was 
preparing to set out on his new van 
crusade. He did not know if he would 
follow the old advice and hitch it to astar, 
but he, for his part, meant to hitch on the 
Association to the stars of faith and hore, 
and under the spell of this robust faith all 
further criticism was hushed, and the 
report and _ balance-sheet unanimously 
adopted. After the report came the adop- 
tion of some amendments to the constitu- 
tion, which were explained by the Rev. J. 
A. Prarson, aword of hearty greeting and 
thanks to Mr. Odgers, and a very breezy 
reply, and then the way was clear for the 
advertised speakers. 

Dr. Herpert-Smitu, who was present 
on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, conveyed the cor- 
dia] greetings of that body, and then 
quickly passed to matters which, for the 
moment, are nearer his heart. He intro- 
duced himself as a missionary of Empire, 
and, as with others similarly named, he 
soon showed the trail of finance. But it 
was a very benevolent finance, concerned 
entirely with the good of the churches 
and the welfare of their ministers—in 
fact, 1t was his well-known scheme for 
sending one hundred ministers to the 
Boston Conference. His eloquent and 
racy speech, lit up with flashes of wit and 
humour, afforded huge delight to the 
audience, and if the fund he is so gener- 
ously working for is not a success it will 
not be the fault of its able and enthusiastic 
missionary. 

Mr. Harry Ison captured the hearts 
of his audience at once as he told the 
fascinating story of the new movement at 
Coalville. It was all the outcome of the 
Postal Mission. Its correspondence had 
come as rays of light to lonely thinkers at 
Coalville; and these correspondents had 
at last taken heart of grace to come out 
and speak of the new light they had 
found. First they formed a reading 
circle, which met at different houses, fol- 
lowed by the curiosity of Coalville, which 
wondered what the new conspiracy was, and 
suspected them of all kinds of dark pur- 
poses. They started off this public work 
with an anniversary service, which left 
Coalville vainly struggling with the 
problem of the difference between a 
vegetarian and a Unitarian. But they 
had settled all such doubts now. The 
Rev. J. Page Hopps, Miss von Petzold, 
and others had been down, and Coalville 
now knew what it was they stood for and 
what they had given their hearts to. He 
did not know if they would succeed in 
planting a church there, but he could 
assure the meeting of the loyalty and 
gratitude of himself and some others. 
They had put their hands to the work, 
and, if it was possible, they would see it 
through. 

The local speakers were the Rev. W. E. 
George and Mr. Richard Robinson. Mr, 
GEoRGE pleaded for more care for the 
young people of our churches, and Mr. 
Rogrnson recalled the proposals widely 
discussed in THE INQUIRER some time 
since of joint pastorates as a solution of 
the problem of the empty pulpits, From 
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that he passed to some earnest words on 
the social questions of cur time, and the 
duty of our churches in regard to them. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks, a 
hymn, and the benediction then brought 
a highly successful series of meetings to a 
close. 


BLACKERIARS MISSION AND STAM- 
FORD STREET CHAPEL. 


Tue annual meeting was held in Stam- 
ford-street Chapel on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, President of the Lay- 
men’s Club, in the chair. There was a 
social half-hour before the meeting began, 
during which tea and coffee were served. 

After an opening hymn, the commit- 
tee’s report was read by Mr. A. A. Tayler, 
and the minister’s report by the Rev. W. 
L. Tucker. 

The committee reported a year of 
steady effort, but the need of more space 
for the growing work, and more workers. 
Much regret was expressed that Mr. A. 
H. Biggs had been obliged by the state 
of his health to relinquish the work he 
had so enthusiastically carried on for 
years at the mission. The annual rum- 
mage sale had produced £26 19s. 2d., 
and the contribution of £37 15s. 7d., the 
proceeds of an entertainment, organised 
by Mr. H. B. Lawford, was gratefully ac- 
knowledged. The committee recorded 
with much regret the retirement of Mr. C. 
F. Pearson from the office of treasurer 
after 25 years of service. 

Mr. Tucker, in his report, recorded a 
large amount of useful work carried on 
in the schools and various clubs and 
classes connected with the mission. The 
Sunday-school had 222 children on the 
books, the Provident Bank had 1,227 
depositors, and during the year had 
co'lected £844 12s. 4d. Particulars were 
also given of the Carter-lane Mutual 
Benefit Society, the ceuntry cottage at 
Mitcham, the Flower Show and Industrial 
Exhibition, and other matters. In the 
printed reportsare also added accounts of 
the Band of Hope and Mercy, Boys’ Own 
Brigade, ‘‘ Do Good Club,’’ “‘ Unity Club,” 
Temperance Society, Mothers’ Meeting, 
Monday PopularConcerts, Young Women’s 
Club, and the Children’s Happy Evenings. 

Mr. W. S. Tayter presented the 
accounts, which ona totalof £442 16s. 54d. 
showed a balance in hand of £6 3s. 6d., 
but this was only due to the receipt of 
special donations amounting to £51 2s. 6d., 
and the proceeds of Mr. Lawford’s enter- 
tainment £37 15s. 7d.; otherwise there 
would have been an adverse balance of over 
£80. A larger list of annual subscribers 
was essential. The year’s list of 
£247 19s. 6d. showed an increase of £2 on 
the previous year, and there had been 
really new subscriptions of £12, for £10 
had been lost through the death of old 
members, 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the reports and accounts, said that it 
was a long time since he had first been 
led to take an interest in the work of that 
mission, through being asked by the late 
William Ainsworth to come and help them 
at a concert; he had never ceased to be 
interested in their work, and had been 
very glad to help through the perform- 
ance to which reference had been made. 


They were greatly indebted not only to 
the performers, but to those who had done 
so much in selling tickets. While it was 
natural for workers in such a district as 
that sometimes to be discouraged, he 
thought the repo:ts showed they had much 
reason for thankfulness. It was admir- 
able to see how many constant workers 
they had, and he would gladly induce 
others to take partinit. It was a work 
which deserved all encouragement both 
from those who subscribed to the funds 
and those who gave personal help. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, who seconded, 
spoke in the same sense, and the resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Percy Preston then moved a 
resolution of regret at the res'gnation by 
Mr.C F. Pearson of the office of treasurer, 
which he had held for a quarter of a 
century, and grateful recognition of his 
services, with thanks to him and Mrs. 
Pearson for the generous help they had 
always accorded to the mission; also of 
satisfaction that they would still have his 
help and advice in the committee. It was 
fitting, Mr. Preston said, that he should 
move that resolution, becaus3, with the 
exception of Mr. Lister, he was the oldest 
member of the committee present, and of 
the old Cartet-lane Mission, on which Mr. 
F. Nettlefold and Mr. 8. 8. Tayler had 
also served. He joined the committee in 
1874, and Mr. Pearson joined in 1877, 
succeeding the late Richard Bartram as 
secretary. When in 1880 the Mission was 
moved to the south side of the river Mr. 
Pearson took the treasurership, and he 
himself became secretary. For twenty 
years they had worked together, and the 
happiest relations always  subsisted 
between them. Mr. and Mrs. Pearson’s 
gifts to the mission must have amounted 
to something like £1,000 altogether, and as 
treasurer, though he may sometimes 
have put the drag on, wherever he was 
convinced that good work was to be done, 
he was ready to support it, even when 
the funds did not seem to allow it. 
They had been extremely fortunate in 
their treasurer, and deeply regretted his 
retirement. 

The Rev. W. Coprtanp Bown, who 
seconded, said that he had known Mr. 
Pearson during nearly the whole time he 
had been in office, for in about four 
months it would be twenty-six years since 
he came into that district. He had 
seldom met a more unassuming man than 
Mr. Pearson, one who kept quietly and 
steadily on at the good work in which he 
took part, a man of large-minded sym- 
pathies. It was one of the glories of the 
Unitarian denomination that it produced 
such men, and it was only right to bear 
testimony to their work, 

The resolution was very 
passed. ser Ge 

On the motion of the Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards, seconded by Mr. Leslie Har- 
wood, the committee and officers were 
elected, with Mr. W.S. Tayleras treasurer, 
and Mr. A. A. Tayler, secretary, 

Mr. Davip Martineau proposed a vot 
of thanks to the Rev. W. L. Tucker and 
all helpers at the Mission. He felt sure 
they found their reward in the work itself, 
and for the encouragement of those who 
might sometimes doubt whether they 
were doing any good, ho recalled an ex- 


cordially 


perience of his own. Years ago he had’ 
taught a class of rough boys in the Effra- 
road Sunday-school, and it often seemed 
asit he could make no impression on 
them. But one day long afterward, as 
he was crossing London-bridge a great 
rough man stopped him, and recognised 
him as his old teacher in the school, and 
then told him how he had been for years 
out in Canada among the lumber-men, 
and remembering what he had been 
taught in school had taken to conducting 
Sunday services for the men. It was an 
instance how in quite unexpected ways 
their efforts might bear fruit, and he re- 
called it for the encouragement of those 
who were now engaged in the work. 

The Rev. E. 8. Hicks seconded in a 
cheery speech, and referred to the close 
relation which subsisted between Unity 
Church and that Mission. 

The Rev. W. L. Tucker, in acknow- 
ledging the vote, spoke warmly of the 
splendid band of helpers he had at the 
Miss:on, and of the inspiration he found 
in the constant presence on Sunday morn- 
ings of their honoured veteran, Mr. §. 8S. 
Tayler. He called the attention of friends 
to the new tube railway, with a station 
at Waterloo, which made it easy for them 
to come from other parts of London to 
Stamford-street. He felt it a privilege 
and honour to be allowed to engage in 
that work. 

A vote of thanks to the chair, moved 
by Mr. A: A. Tayler, and seconded by 
Mr. Welch, was followed by the closing 
hymn, and the meeting terminated. 


THEORIES OF FELLOWSHIP. 
II, 


Our sense of fellowship with one another 
is perhaps as deeply felt in strictness of 
conscience as it is in freedom of thought. 
It is not a fellowship in theory only but 
in practice also. The right conduct of 
life is felt to be of more importance 
amongst us than a common creed. A 
chief bond of union among our churches 
les in this sense of moral and ethical 
fellowship. But, as morals express them- 
selves most naturally in the conduct of 
the daily life, this moral bond, con- 
sidered by itself, might have a curious re- 
sult upon our church fellowship, perhaps 
rather tending to dissolve than to cement 
it. For itis in the six working days of 
the week rather than on the Sunday that 
we feel this sense of comradeship the 
most. It is in the home, in the office, in 
the business world, in the city, and amid 
the throng of its affairs and the stress of 
its temptations, that we most stand 
shoulder to shoulder waging together this 
mora! warfare for uplifting the customary 
ways and practices of mankind. We are 
fellow citizens, our object is to uplift 
the world around us, and it is in 
the city rather than in the churches; in 
the busy week rather than in the 
quiet sabbath hours, that we most desire 


to meet one another. On the Sun- 
day the sense of useful comradeship 
slackens somewhat. Perhaps we wish 


that there were no Sunday. Like Jesus 
we would be doing the work of our Father 
every day, and not spend even one day 
in only thinking about doing it. 

Were our moral nature our only one, we 
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might even desire to work all night as well 
as allday. So much work needs doing 
that when once the spirit of the workman 
of God has seized hold upon us, all time 
that is not spent in the actual doing of 
things seems like time wasted. In such 
mood we feel it a matter of very secondary 
importance that a day should be set apart 
for meditation, for meeting one another in 
the idle act (for what doeth it?) of wor- 
shipping with words and thought only the 
God whom we ought to be serving by 
actual deeds. So, then, the moral bond 
that unites us in active labours during the 
week may actually tend to disperse us 
and keep us far apart on the Sunday. 

For if common custom prohibit us from 
working together as usual in the city on 
that day, we are yet left free, individu- 
ally, to work at home. We can be active 
on Sunday in solitude,if not in company. 
And is not this the very feeling which 
animates some of our hardest workers, 
when they grudge to spend precious hours 
in the church listening to familiar lessons, 
repeating familiar prayers and singing 
over again hymns that they have already 
sung once, if not twice before? Does not 
the very strength of the moral and 
energetic life tend to staying at home 
and being industrious on the quiet ? 

If we have here a real cause of non- 
attendance at church, it is well fer us 
to face it. And let us do so fairly and 
squarely. It would help usa great deal 
to know just where we stand in this 
matter. The earnest worker is an earnest 
religious man. How did he become so? 
Now that his strength of character has 
been attained, he steps forth openly 
enough to unite with others in the noble 
fellowship of heroic workers. But has he 
shared with anyone the hardly fought 
battles of thought and of will, by which 
he overcame within himself the lower 
ideals of life, and the besetting tempta- 
tions of it? Does he realise that the 
right gu'dance of his neighbour’s inward 
thoughts and meditations upon all the 
deep questions of life may be as powerful 
a factor in uplifting the world, as the 
straightening of his city outwardly. 

If in any way we can help one another 
in the hours of serious contemplation of 
life’s great questions, if we can be together 
when we face the prcblems of the being 
of God, and of the great mysteries of the 
soul’s search for spiritual good: if we 
can make all the deep places to be places 
of companionship; and if we can profit 


depths of the human soul we must needs 

meet one another in the world of the soul’s 

longings as well as of its doings. 
WILFRED Harris. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
sxpressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to say, 
in reply to many inquiries, that the 
vouchers, which will secure reduced rail- 
way fares to Oxford, will be issued by the 
time originally fixed, viz., early next 
week. After then, also, I shall be happy 
to forward them to those who have not 
yet applied. 

JAMES HARWOOD, Secretary. 
105, Palace-road, London, S.W. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you would 
kindly give me a little of your space to 
say, that all ministers, delegates, and 
visitors who have written the Rev. James 
Harwood notifying their intention to be 
present at the forthcoming Conference to 
be held at Oxford, should have received 
from me by the Ist of April the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) All visitors: an invitation to the 
Conversazione. 

(2) All ministers and delegates: tickets 
for tea and luncheon, and invitation to 
the Conversazione. 

(3) All who wished me to secure lodging 
or hotel accommodation—the address 
where they are to stay. 

If by any clerical error or mischance 
anyone has not received the above, I 
should be glad if they would write to me 
at once and I will rectify it. 

Vegetarians: Will you please send in 
your names at once to me, so that the 
ee may know how many to provide 
or. 

Singers: We want a large choir. Do 
send in your names in answer to Dr. 
Odgers’ appeal last week, and let Oxford 
know that Unitarians can sing. 

J. Water Cock, 
Hon. Sec. Local Committee. 
37, Beecheroft-road, Oxford. 


—EE—E—EE———EE 


by one another’s failures, as well as} 1RISH MINISTERS, DELEGATES, AND 
by one another’s successes; if we can| OTHERS TO NATIONAL CONFER- 
meet in frequent communion in that| ENCE, OXFORD. 


Srr,—At the February Meeting of Minis- 
ters in Belfast, I was asked to make such 
inquiries and arrangements as would 
facilitate travel from Belfast to and from 
the Conference, and perhaps you will allow 
me space to give the following particulars 
for the convenience of brother ministers, 
also delegates and others intending to be 
at the Conference : 

Passengers may travel by any one of 
three routes, viz. (a) Via Belfast Steamship 
Co.’s steamer to Liverpool; (6) via Fleet- 
wood steamer; (c) from Great Northern 
Railway, Great Victoria-street, Belfast, to 
Greenore and Holyhead. 

For all these routes tickets will be issued 
at a single fare and a quarter, which for 


realm of life where prayers and thanks- 
givings, confessions, and resolves are the 
chief energies of the soul, and the springs 
of man’s higher cr lower life are forming 
the channels of conviction which his out- 
ward conduct will hereafter follow, then, 
surely we meet one another on the plane 
of religious and spiritual communion. 
And this meeting of soul and fellow soul 
is of infinite worth, a communion in hours 
of thought as well as in hours of work. 
The range of human imagination is ever 
wider than the range of human action; 
and a thousand ideals may present them- 
selves to the mind, whilst the decision to 
adopt one or other of them bars all the 
rest from coming into deed. If we would 


have fellowship with the heights and 
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third class and saloon is 25s. 4d., plus 
6s. 4d., total 31s. 8d. These tickets are 
available for departure from Belfast on the 
evening of April 16, and return from 
Oxford April 20 (Fiiday afternoon). The 
return journey must be made by the same 
route as the outward journey. 

A.—Passengers via Liverpool leave Bel- 
fast at 8 p.m., reaching Liverpool about 
7.30 a.m., and proceed from Liverpool by 
either of three railways :—(1) Great Cen- 
tral (through carriage ; leaves Great Cene 
tral Station 8.20 a.m., reaching Oxford at 
1.33 p.m.; (2) Great Western; train 
leaves Birkenhead (Woodside Station) 
9.25 a.m., due at Oxford 1.48 p.m., with a 
possible change of carriage at Wolver- 
hampton; (3) L. and N.W. Railway ; 
train leaves Lime-street at 8 a.m., due 
Oxford at 12.10 p.m., with change of 
carriage at Bletchley. 

B.—Passengers leave Belfast at 9.15 p.m. 
reaching Fleetwood about 4.30 a.m. Train 
leaves Fleetwood at 6.5 a.m., reaching 
Oxford at 12.10 p.m., with probable 
changes of carriage at Nuneaton and 
Bletchley. 

C.—Passengers leave Belfast (Great Vice 
toria-street) at 7 p.m. for Greenore, de- 
parting thence by steamer at 8.30 p.m., 
reaching Holyhead 1.30 a.m., and leaving 
Holyhead by train at 2 a.m., zeaching 
Oxford at 9.30a.m. Dining car to Greenore 
on this train. 


RETURN JOURNEY. 


Route A.—(1) Via Great Central. Leave 
Oxford 2.55 p.m., arrive Liverpool 8.15 
p.m; steamer leaves Liverpool 10 p.m. ; 
(2) Via Great Western. Leave Oxford 
3.55 p.m., arrive Birkenhead (Woodside) 
9.10 p.m.; cross ferry to Liverpool ; 
steamer leaves Liverpool 10 p.m.; (3) L. 
and N.W. Railway; leave Oxford 2.25 
p.m., arrive Liverpool 8.50 p.m. 

Route B.—L. and N.W. Railway and 
Fleetwood; leave Oxford 2.25 p.m., arrive 
Stafford, 7.15 p.m., depart Stafford 7.57 
p-m., acrive Fleetwood 10.15 p.m. (steamer 
waiting) for Belfast. 

Route C.—Via Holyhead and Greenore. 
Leave Oxford 5.40 p.m., arrive Holyhead 
1.15 a.m., whence steamer leaves for 
Greenore at 1.40 a.m. ; train leaves Green- 
ore 6 a.m., reaching Belfast (Great Vic- 
er geeee) 7.40 a.m. 

o ticket will be issued at the reduced 
fare (which saves 8s. 7d.) unless a specially 
printed voucher be presented at the book- 
ing office on the outward journey (with 
blanks properly filled): Mr. Harwood has 
provided me with a limited number of 
such vouchers for use by friends on this 
side the Channel, whose application for the 
same must reach me not later than Friday 
morning, April 13. 

AtEx. O. ASHWoRTH. 

41, Ashley-avenue, Belfast, March 24. 

or 
MISSIONARY IDEALS. x 
“ §rr,—A Van Mission is a very laudable 
thing, and I wish the Manchester Van 
every success, but there is a passage in the 
article on the subject which strikes me as 
somewhat incongruous. The writer says : 
‘* With a fine instinct, Mr. T. is taking 
lessons in the preparation of plain meals, 
and for the rest he would be a poor parson 

who couldn’t cook a chop.’’ 

On another page of Tue Inquirer I 
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read: ‘* These vegetarian dinners were so 
good and popular that the children every- 
where preferred them to the meat dinners 
provided at greater cost.’’ 

Thus we have two modes of life con- 
trasted. With one, the minimum Christian 
virtue is to cook a chop. With the other, 
even school children are capable of abstain- 
ing from chops altogether, and, on the 
whole, prefer a more inoffensive diet. 

Now, I do not wish in any way to reflect 
on the writer of your article. He probably 
is one of the kindest of men, and stands 
high in his profession. But surely we are 
here face to face with a most serious ques- 
tion, and that is whether we are receiving 
that guidance from our ministers which we 
ought to expect. Is cooking a chop (and 
what it entails) practising the law of love 
towards all creatures? Surely that is a 
more important question than that of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel ? Ought 
not our training colleges to have some- 
thing to say to the students about the art 
of living, and the relation of meat, tobacco, 
alcohol, &c., to the higher life ? 

Tue InQqurirER recentiy adverted to that 
excellent book, ‘‘ The Soul of a People,’’ 
in which it is shown that the teaching of 
Buddha is bearing fruit to-day in the kind- 
ness towards animals shown by the Bur- 
mese people. As a contrast to that I 
remember reading the report of a Christian 
missionary who said: ‘* By incessantly 
flogging the horses we succeeded in reach- 
ing the next village before nightfall, but 
one of the animals died ’’ (I quote from 
memory). 

We, however, are acquainted with a 
better way. Let us, then, consistently 
follow it, wherever it may lead, so that 
some day it may be said: ‘‘ He would be 
a poor parson who couldn’t do without a 
chop.”’ 


Reading. O, A. SHRUBSOLE. 


‘* THE UNITARIAN RUTS.’’ 

Srr,—The Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, 
who appears to have accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the Triennial Conference 
of Unitarian and other similar churches, 
states that the invitation he received con- 
cluded with the words : ‘‘ We are doing our 
Lest to get out of the old Unitarian ruts.’’ 

I think that we, as a body, are entitled 
to know by whom -that invitation was 
written, and if the concluding intimation 
was given by the direction, or with the 
approval, of the Conference Committee. 
Many of us feel that such a statement with 
regard to an institution which almost 
entirely consists of Unitarians, and which 
owes its inception and successful existence 
to Unitarian effort and Unitarian money, 
is a piece of gratuitous impertinence on 
the part of the writer of the letter, and I 
repeat that we are entitled to know who 
wrote it and whether it represents the 
views of the Conference Committee as a 
whole. Joun C. WARREN. 

Nottingham, March 21, 1906. 


THE great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are moving. To reach the port of 
heaven, we must sail sometimes with the 
wind and sometimes against it; but we 
must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor.— 
O. W. Holmes, 


THE INQUIRER. 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as poseible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

es een’ 

Belfast: Mount Pottinger.—On Thursday, 
March 22, a most successful costume concert 
was heldin aid of the Sunday-school fund, and 
attracted a crowded audience: Many and varied 
styles of costume were worn by the large mixed 
choir that rendered the programme, and the 
conductor, Mr. Alf. Brown, was conspicuous as 
representing Sir Roger De Coverley. With the 
assistance of several local artists a most enjoy- 
able programme was rendered, and the funds of 
the school will benefit to an appreciable 
extent. 

Bradford—The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones 
preached at Chapel-lane Chapel last Sunday 
evening on “‘The New Thought,” showing how 
all the teaching of science now points to unity, 
the absolute unity of God, in all and over all. 

Chichester. — On Sunday last (25th) the 
twenty-third anniversary -of the re opening of 
the chapels was celebrated, and the attendances 
were very gratifying. The Rev. C. A. Hoddinott 
conducted the morning service; the Rev. P. 
Shakespeare, late of Deal, the evening, 

Maidstone (Welcome Meeting).—The 
annual meeting of the congregation, which was 
also made the occasion of welcoming the Rev. 
Alexander Farquharson, was held under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Ruck, at the Old 
Palace, on Wednesday, March 21, and was 
attended by a larger number than any similar 
gathering for many years past. The com- 
mittee’s report stated that the income in respect 
of the year 1905 had slightly exceeded the 
expenditure, but that there remained a deficit of 
£79 16s. 10d., which it was hoped would be 
cleared off by special donations given for that 
purpose. Since Mr. Farquhbarson’s ministry 
commenced in December last, the prospects of 
the chapel had much improved, the morning 
congregations having doubled in number, and 
those in the evening usually exceeding 220. It 
was announced that sixteen new subscribers had 
been enrolled, a number which since the meet- 
ing has increased to twenty-two. The improved 
income from this source, and from the increased 
offertories, had enabled the committee to add 
£25 to the stipend of the minister. The 
business meeting over, the chairman welcomed 
Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson on behalf of the 
congregation, and was followed by other 
speakers, both old and new subscribers, who 
spoke of the great satisfaction they: hadjfelt 
in attending the services, and in witnessing the 
new life which was being infused into the cause 
in Maidstone. The Rev. H. W. Perris, of 
Forest Gate, and the Rev. W. W. C. Pope, 
of Lewisham, were present, and algo addressed 
the meeting. 

Manchester: Moss Side.—A most suc- 
cessful bazaar was held in the school on Friday 
and Saturday, March 23 and 24. On Friday the 


' proceedings were opened by Mrs. Roper, and on 


Saturday by Rey. Charles Roper, of Kilburn, 
late minister of the Moss Side Church. The 
object of the sale was to provide funds to pay 
off the balance due to the treasurer and the 
remaining debt on the organ. The amount 
realised was £220, so that the church is now 
absolutely free of debt. On Sunday Mr. 
Roper preached the anniversary sermons to 
large congregations. 

Saffron Waiden. — The services last 
Sunday at the General Baptist Chapel com- 
memorated the thirty-first anniversary of the 
settlement of the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth as 
minister. ‘‘Man’s Greatest Work—the Chris- 
tian Ministry’ was the subject of the morning 
sermon, and that of the evening “The Ethics 
of Christianity in Daily Life.” Mr. Brinkworth 
quoted some paragraphs from the will of 
Robert Cosens, founder of the church in 1711, 
and chief steward of Audley End Royal Palace, 
setting forth the foundation principles of the 
church. The pastor was warmly congratulated 
during the day. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel (Presentation). 
—A concert was held in Channing Hall on 
Wednesday evening, March 21, under the 
auspices of the Upper Chapel Literary and 
Social Union, when a presentation from the 
congregation was made to Mr. George 
Wragg, I.S.M., on his retirement from 
the post of organist of Upper Chapel after 
nearly thirty years of service. Mr. G.H. Hunt' 
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presided, and the presentation consisted of an 
illuminated address and a cheque for fifty 
guineas, towards which there had been 101 sub- 
scribers. The address was read by Mr. H. R. 
Bramley. Mr. Wragg had previously received 
gifts of a silver fruit dish and grape scissors 
from the choir. Mr. Wragg gratefully acknow- 
ledged the presentation. 

Yorkshire Ministers’ Meeting.—By the 
kind invitation of Mr. Henry Lupton, a meeting 
of Yorkshire Unitarian ministers was held at 
his residence on Monday afternoon, March 26, 
There were eighteen ministers present. The 
object of the meeting was to consider the pos- 
sibility of arranging regular meetings. The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove presided, and gave an 
interesting account of previous attempts in past 
years to form a Union of Yorkshire Ministers. 
He pointed out that the main difficulties had 
always been of a practical kind, such as the pro- 
viding of travelling expenses and the offering of 
private hospitality. Much feeling utterance 
was given to the sense of isolation felt by 
ministers in lonely outposts of duty, and a 
strong desire was expressed for a closer bond of 
union to be secured by meeting together more 
frequently for the consideration and discussion 
of questions of interest and importance to 
ministers. After some discussion about ways 
and means, in which nearly all joined, it was 
finally decided, by resolution, to form a union of 
Yorkshire ministers, and to hold meetings in 
Leeds on the same day as the quarterly meet- 
ings of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Rev. J. 
S. Mathers was appointed secretary. At {the 
conclusion, Mr. Hargrove referred to the ter- 
mination of the ministry of Rey. John Fox at 
Hunslet, and expressed on behalf of all. a sin- 
eere wish for his future happiness. A warm and 
hearty welcomeinto the Union was also extended 
to Rev. W. Rosling. Both gentlemen suitably 
responded. After tea a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. and Miss Lupton for their 
kind hospitality. 


We are glad to learn that the Rev: 
Edgar Lockett has returned home after a 
six months’ stay at Davos, completely 
restored to health. His thorough cure is 
an example of the good that may be done 
at Davos to those who go there in time. 
Mr. Lockett won the highest appreciation, 
both of his teachers at Oxford, and also of 
those who watched the two years’ work he 
did at Pudsey, and we trust that he may 
soon find another settlement where his 
services aS a minister will again be 
welcomed. 

In the March number of the Magazine 
of Fine Arts (Newnes, 1s. net) there is 
the second of Mr. Alfred Jones’s articles 
on “Some Old Silver Communion Plate of 
English Nonconformity.’’ There are 
pictures of communion plate belonging 
to Upper Chapel, Sheffield; Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel, Chester, and to the 
chapels at Bridgwater, Chichester, 
Macclesfield, and Chorley. Belonging to 
the last named are a cup and porringer 
presented by Abraham Crompton in 1711 
and 1748 respectively: There are also 
two seventeenth century cups belonging 
to Hapton, near Norwich. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but novrish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


NG Rialhy wholes onk 
My Lorn Ly, ” 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterncoa. 

oo 
SUNDAY, April 1. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rey. ABTHUR HuRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll, Rev. F. W. Srantzry, and 7, Rev. 
Eustace THOMPSON. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church- street 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcnant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. FrrEston, and 6.30, Rev. 
A. GoLLAND, M.A, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. Frep. HAaNnKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLus 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Page Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopmr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale -road, Rey. W. H. Rrap, 11, 

«Purity of Intention,” and 6.30, ‘‘ Charity.” 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 

, ,and 6.30, Rev. T. i. M. Epwarps. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Fenix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11,Mr.G.WooLiarp, 
and 6.30, Rev. I. H. Jongrs, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 

—$<¢2————_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
M. McDowE Lt. 

Brackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rozprr McGrn. 

Buackroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30) and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cernzpia Jonzs, M.A. 

BriaHTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rey. Grorce STREET, 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Surrz. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. T. A. Gorton. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GinEver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsxam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRgren. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaaRrLEs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LerorsteR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD von Prrzoxp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1], Rev. 
A. ERNEST ParRy, and 6.30, Rev. H. W. 
HAWKES. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roszrts, 


11.15 


LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30’ 
Rey. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Marston, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Nezwrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 
PortsMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Mr. Buimat C. Guosu, M.A. 

Szvrenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, and 6.30, Rey. 
C. J. Strezt, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

SourHenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
De.ta Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK BLount Morr. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. F. Lawson Dopp, and 6.30, 
Mr. J. E. Taccart, ‘‘ Mutual Aid.” 

———<— 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
Rey. G. Hamitron VANCE, B.D. 
——_———=>_ 
WALES. 
Axsrrystwitn, New Market Hall, 11. 
ee oe ee 
Capz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RK. Baumrort#H, 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY.— The Fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends of the 
Society will be held at Essex Hall on Thursday, 
April 5th, at. 8 p.m., to receive the report of 
the Committee, elect Officers and Committee 
for the current year, and transact other im- 
portant business. At 7.30 the PRESIDENT and 
Mrs. Epps will receive Members and Friends. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


RUIT-FARMING and Market Gar- 

dening.—_F, A. Roscor has vacancy for 

Pupil to learn above business at Steeple Mor- 
den, near Royston, Herts. 


LADY can thoroughly recommend 
gentlewoman, domesticated, good reader, 
almanuensis, as Companion or Housekeeper to 
lady or gentleman, where servant is kept.— 
Maciean, South Grove, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham. 
ANTED, a LADY for SHECRE- 
TARIAL WORK in connection with 
the Postal Mission, for a few hours a week.— 
Apply by letter to Miss FLoRENCE HILL, 9, 
Heath-street, Hampstead, N.W. 
eee LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premiam re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ANTED, A NURSE ATTENDANT 
for an invalid gentleman.—By letter to 
“ B.,” 69, Edgware-road, W.: 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


11.30, Rev. 


BIRTH. 
Suppery.—On 28th inst., at 8, Firs Mansions, 
Musweil-hill, the wife of Frank Sudbery, 
a son. 


1.72 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


Drrzcrors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpoastiez, RENCE, 
E.S.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayLur, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years.| 


3 Se) 018 4 015 6 014 2 0 12 11 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own occupation. 

Prospectus free. 

H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


jBoard and Residence, 


- eae 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due scuth, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococx. 
JT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 
moorland air. Home comforts and genial 
companionship. Fast through trains,—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietcr. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ;_ moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 
ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA,. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INqurrER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
YANTEHERBURY.— ORCHARD 
HOUSE, WINCHEAP.—-Paying Guests 
taken for long or short periods, or week ends. 
—Apply to Mrs. BroTHERs. 


BrCl Oks 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &«, 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DORN. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Hlectric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from Qs. 6d. to 5s. 6d. —_ 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d@’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “' THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 


EATOWS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russeil Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS 


THE INQUIRER. 


BELIEVE AND TEACH ? 


Fcap. 8vo, 284 pp., cloth, 2s. net, postage 3d. 


Contents—Chapter I.—Brizr STATEMENT 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED (R. A. ARMSTRONG). 


oF UNITARIANISM (BROOKE HeERrorD). IL— 


IIL.—PLeA For UNITARIAN 


CuristTianiry (W. CopeLanp Bowir). IV.—Wuart must I Do To BE Savep (C. J. SrREET). 


V.—Tur DocrriINgE OF THE ATONEMENT (JAMES Harwoop). 
VII. — Mopern Bisrican Criticism (CrAwrorp H. Toy). 


Book (FRANK WALTERS). 


VIII.—Miracies AND Mopern KNow ence (J. T. SUNDERLAND). 


VI.—Tue BisLtE a HuMAN 


IX.— INCARNATION (W. 


CHANNING GANNETT). X.—PRAYER AND MopERN TuHoveur (C. Gorpon Amus). XIL—TuHE 
ImmorvaL Horr (J. W. Caapwick). XII—Ovur Unitarian Gosper (M. J. SAVAGE). 


EEE 
The outlines of Unitarian history and belief, aud several of the essays in this volume dealing 
with theological questions, have been circulated as tracts in tens of thousands. Most of them 


have been revised by their authors and reprinted several times. 


The essays on ‘ Miracles,’ 


‘Incarnation,’ and ‘ Prayer’ are recent additions to the series. _ sae : 
Unitarians have no authoritative creed or confession of faith. Ministers and congregations 


are ‘free’ to modify their beliefs with advancing knowledge. b 
of what is called ‘the Higher Criticism’ are accepted by Unitarians. 


The method, spirit, and results 
Varieties of thought and 


expression will be discovered by the discerning reader among the different writers, but funda- 
mentally they are in agreement on the great essentials of religion. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


New Songs, Sweet & Wholesome 


(Not Music Hall), 1st Edition, 


“Long may Our Empire Stand,” “The Spirit of the 
Storm,” “ Rose so Red,” “Birdie Warbling on the Tree,” 
“Feathered Songster of the Sky,” “The Witching Hour 
in the Dell.” Full music size and well printed. The 
Author, to introduce them, would be glad to sell at less 
than cost price. The six, post free, 1s. 6d.; three, 1s.— 
Address, JNO. S. DAVIES, Mizpah, Rock-lane, Melling, 
near Liverpocl. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTRY 
EITHER OF BELIEF CR OF PROPACATION ? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 2id. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HE SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of the above ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held at RocHDALE, on Goon 

Fripay, April 13th, 1906. 

11.0 a.m.—RELIGIous SERVICE in the Black- 
water Street Church. Preacher: Rev. 
JAMES C. STREET (Shrewsbury). A Collec- 
tion will be made in aid of the Funds of 
the Association. 

12.30 p.m.—Dinner in the Clover Street 
Schools. Tickets, 9d. each. 

2.0 p.m.—BusINEsS MEETING in the Black- 
water Street Church. Chairman: Rev. 
T. P. SPEDDING (the retiring President). 

4.0 p.m.—Tea in the Clover Street Schools. 
Tickets, 6d. each. 

5 30 p.m.—PuBLIc MEETING in the Provident 
Co-operative Hal], Lord Street. Chairman: 
M. W. W. Habtey, Esq. 
READER OF PAPER: 

(Blackley). 

SuBJEcT OF Paper: “ The Sunday School 
in relation to Social Questions.” 
A Collection will be taken at the Evening 

Meeting in aid of the Children’s Convalescent 

Home, South Shore, Blackpool. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


HE FIRST TRIENNIAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held in the Muntr- 
CIPAL BUILDINGS, OxFORD, on WEDNESDAY, 
18th APRIL, at 2.30 p.m., to receive the Report 
and Statement of Accounts, appoint Twelve 
Managers and Two Auditors, approve certain 
modifications made in By-laws 4 and 10, and 
transact general business. 

The following are Entitled to attend and 
vote: Donors of £5 or upwards; Annual 
Subscribers of not less than T'en Shillings ; the 
Managers, Trustees, and Auditors; Ministers 
who are Beneficiaries; and Members of the 
National Conference representing Churclies 
that Subscribe not less than £1 per annum to 
the Fund. 

Nominations for the office ef Manager or 
Auditor must reach me not later than Wednes- 


day, 11th April. 
C. J. STREET, Hon. Sec. 
Lynthorpe, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


ev. W. HotMsHAw 


National Conference Guilds Union. 


OXFORD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Monpay, Aprin 16th. 

6.30 p.m. UNITED GuiLDs SERVICE in the 
Chapel of Manchester College. Service, 
Rev. John Ellis. Sermon, Rev. Frank K. 
Freeston. 

8.0 p.m. Mrrrina or Counciu. Lunch (1s.) 
will be provided for Guild Members at 
1 o'clock ; and Tea (6d.) at 5.30. 

Tuurspay, APRIL 19th. 

3.0 pm. FirrH ANNUAL MEETING in the 
City Buildings. Chairman, Rev. Frank K. 
Frecston. Speakers, Mrs. W. Wallace 
Bruce, Rev. J. Wood, Rev. C. Hargrove, 
and others. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


HE TREASURER begs to ac- 
knowledge, with sincere thanks, the 
following new Contributions :— 
_ Charles Thomas, Esq., Bristol, £100 Donation 
(in addition to £125 previously given); Rev. 
Dr. Drummond, Oxford, £50 Donation ; John 
Waddingham, Esq., Cheltenham, £10 Sub- 
scription (in addition to £50 Donation 
previously given); Jobn C. Warren, Esq., 
Nottingham, £1 1s. Subscription. 
EDGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
63, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
A MUSICAL FESTIVAL, consisting 
t% of a COMPETITION between Con- 
tingents from Sunday Schools affiliated to the 
above Society, to be followed by a CONCERT 
in which Part Songs will be rendered by the 
UNITED CHOIRS, will be held at ESSEX 
HALL on SATURDAY, MARCH 2ist. 
Competition, 3.30 p.m. ; Concert, 6 p.m. 


Tickets : Adults, 1s. 6d. and 1s.; Children, 
6d. Can be obtained at Essex Hau. 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut ... 
Cocoantsts.4 <4 a 
Postage 3d. cach extra, 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


—/ 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


fe NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
f Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. éd. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epitor, Ivy House,’Mottram, Manchester, 


MARCH 31, 1906. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §£eaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc. 


—_>—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liz1an Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary B, BAILy. 
Head Mistress: ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly sda to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hiill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 


—An unsectarian Public School. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examina- 
tion, Tuesday, April 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WIDOWS’ FUND. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEMBERS’ MEETING of the Society 

for the Relief of Necessitous Widows and 

Children of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 

will be held on Monpay Next, April 2nd, at 

the offices of the Sunpay ScHoou Unron, 56, 
Old Bailey. 

The Chair will be taken at Two o'clock. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


—————— 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, Londor W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
a3 as follows :— 


S58. ds 
PERUPAGE=: >. Are tree 
HALF-PAGE .., aie sxtpow0 20 
Per CoLuMNn ... =66 Pee 
IncH IN COLUMN ... a0 23) 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 8, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Btrand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale) 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Mar. 31,1906. 
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NOTICE. 


Next week, on account of Easter, ‘‘The 
Inquirer’? wili be published on Thursday. 
Editorial Matter and Advertisements 
should be sent in as early as possible. 


The official Report of the National 
Conference Meetings at Oxford, Apri! 
17—20, will be published in ‘The 
Inquirer” in two enlarged numbers, April 
21 and 28. The Report will not be issued 
separately in book form. Orders for extra 
copies of these two Conference numbers 
should be sent in at once. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


— oa 
Many friends will hear with sorrow of 
the death of M.s. Cash, of Hampstead, at 
Milan on Tuesday, from heart failure. 
The Rev. Henry Gow, who was of her 
party in Italy, will return home on 
Saturday, and will preach on Sunday at 
Rosslyn Hill pepe) rite hein 


THe Rev. W. G. Parc and Mr. Jon 
Pritchard were heard of at Jerusalem by 
telegram last week, and this weck they 
have been in Galilee. According to their 
programme of travel they should reach 
Cairo on Tuesday next, and leaving there 
on the 13th inst. arrive at Marse’ les on 
the 18th inst., on the way home. We 
had hoped to publish another letter from 
Mr. Tarrant this week, but it has not 
reached us in time. 


We hear that the place in the pro- 
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gramme of the triennial meetings at 
Oxford, rendered vacant by the Jamented 
death of Mr. G. Carslake Thompson, will 
be filled by Dr. Herbert Smith, who has 
kindly undertaken, at short notice, to 


| open the discussion on the Thursday 


morning. Death has also removed another 
friend who had intended to he present— 
Miss Teschemacher—who had __ been 
appointed to represent the Central Postal 
Missicn. 


TuroucH the kindness of Dr. Murray, 
editor of the great ““New Engl’sh Dic- 
tionary,’’ visitors to Oxford will have 
an opportunity on the Thursday alfter- 
noon at 2.30 of visiting the Scriptorium, 
the workshop in which that famous work 
is prepared. This and other visits to the 
sights of Oxford are arranged so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
meetings, but with such a full programme 
a certain amount of overlapping is 
inevitable. 


Atthe meeting of the National Unit- 
arian Temperance Association to be held 
at Oxford in connection with the National 
Conference meeting cn Wednesday, 
April 18, a paper on “The Development of 
the Temperance Movement ”’ will ke read 
by Miss Clara C. Lucas, of Darlington. 
The Rev. Frederic Allen is to preside, 
and discussion is to follow. The Associa- 
tion will be represented at the National 
Conference by Mr. W. R. Marshall, the 
orgznising secretary. 


Wuite the Liverpool University has 
not yet followed the lead of its nearest 
neighbour in the establishment of a Free 
Faculty of Theology, an important step 
was taken last week in the inauguration 
of a Board of Biblical Studies. Lord 
Derby, Chancellor of the University, pre- 
sided, and was supported by the Bishop 
and several leading Churchmen, as 
well as by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers and 
Mr. Charles Jones. Mr, Odgers is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. The 
Board is not to deal with the history of 
doctrine or apologetics, but the Biblical 
stud es for which it is to provide will in- 
clude Semitic languages in literature, 
Hellenistic Greek, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The Rev. J. T. Mitchell, rector of 
Wavertree, is hon. secretary of the Board. 
The inaugural lecture is to be given by 
the Bishop of Birmingham next October, 
and among the promised lecturers are 
Professor Peake (of Manchester), Mr. 
Fiddian Moulton, and George Harford. 


THE new number of the Hibbert Journal 
opens with a Catholic’s Reflections on 


[ONE PENNY. 


Auguste Sabatier’s “Religion of Autho- 


rity,’ by Dom Cuthbert Butler. The 
Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter follows with an 
article on “ How Japanese Buddhism 
Appeals to a Christian Theist.’’ There 
is the third of Professor Henry Jones’s 
articles on “The Working Faith of a 
Social Reformer,’® Sir Oliver Lodge’s 


second article on ‘Christianity and 
Science,’> and much else of. serious 
intercst. 


Writine@ in last week's Christ.an World 
on the coming Education Bill, the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie uttered a serious 
warning against neglect of the question of 
popular management and control. As to 
the religious difficulty he said: ‘‘ Person- 
ally I am in favour of a secular system as 
the just and logical solution of the diffi- 
culty in a country divided as England is 
in its ecclesiastical and theological allegi- 
ance. I believe, however, that a large 
majority of the working classes, whose 
children attend public elementary schools, 
have no objection to a brief morning 
lesson of an ethical and broadly Christian 
type based on passages selected from the 
Bible. But if any deliberate attempt 
were made by ecclesiastic or priest to 
make converts, or to pester the children by 
the inculcation of dogmatic theology, 
working men would prefer secular schools. 
The endless talk about respecting the 
wishes of the parent deceives no one 
familiar with what goes on. Even among 
Roman Catholics I found parents were 
quite content that their children should 
imbibe ‘ School Board religion’ until the 
priests insisted upon their removal to 
denominational schools.’’ 

Tur Act of 1902 has, in Mr. Bowie’s 
view, has proved a hopeless failure in the 
matter of administration. It is simply 
impossible for busy members of a county 
council to give sufficient attention to the 
schools. ‘It seems to me that there is 
grave danger of this side of the education 
question becoming overlooked.. Unless it 
is seriously considered and some remedy 
provided in the new Education Bill, it 
will be idle to suppose that we shall have 
anything deserving the name of public 
management and control. In the large 
rural counties smaller districts are re- 
quired; in the boroughs, without any 
great dislocation, an independent Educa- 
tion committee, on the same day and on 
the same register as the Councillors, might 
be elected; and in London an Education 
Authority, charged with the administra- 
tive control of elementary, secondary, and 
technical education, should be set up, to 
be elected also, if thought well, on the same 
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day and on the same register as the 
county council. If it is still desired to 
retain the power to co-opt a few addi- 
tional members on account of their special 
experience or gifts, this could easily be 
provided for. The Education Bill for 
Scotland, introduced by the late Govern- 
ment in 1904, contains several excellent 
provisions which might quite well be em- 
bodied in the new Education Bill.’’ 

At a meeting of the Churchmen’s Union 
on Tuesday afternoon in St. Martin’s Old 
Vestry Hall, Charing Cross, Dr. Rashdall 
read a paper, ‘“‘A Plea for Undenomi- 
nationalism.’’ Churchmen, he said, ought 
to give up the attempt to dominate 
religious education, and join with Non- 
conformists to secure an education which 
would satisfy the great majority. He 
was opposed to the system of ‘ facilities,” 
and if it were tried, it would be sure to 
break down. Religious teaching should be 
given by the regular teacher, whose influ- 
ence would always be greater than that 
of the visiting denominationalist. The 
fundamentals of Christianity ought to be 
taught, for not to teach the children that 
there is a God was a sure way to teach 
them that there is no God. For the 
teaching of Fundamental Christianity the 
New Testament was sufficient. The 
Founder of Christianity surely knew best 
how to teach his own religion, and the 
Apostles were as good theologians as 
Athanasius. The Education Authority 
would have to draw up a syllabus of Bible 
teaching such as the great majority of 
the people desired. The extremists, of 
course, would not be satisfied, and Mr. 
Birrell must make up his mind for the 
rest of his life to the relentless hostility 
‘of the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Clifford, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil. Canon Hensley 
Henson was in the chair, and pleaded 
for a sympathetic understanding of the 
Nonconformist position. 


Tue Churchmen’s Union is to pub- 
lish this year only two numbers of its 
organ, Lhe Liberal Churchman (Williams 
& Norgate, 1s. 2d. post free). The 
January number has an article on 
** Disestablishment in France,’’? by M. 
Victor Leuliette, and the Dean of Ripon, 
writing on ‘‘ The So-called Representa- 
tive Church Council,’’ renews the protest 
which he made unavailingly at the meet- 
ing of that body last November against 
such an attempt to sectarianise the Church 
of England. ‘‘ The Church,’’ he says, 
“is the whole body of those who adhere 
to the Christian society in the whole 
range of their lives’’; itis ‘‘ the nation 
turned Christian,’’ and the tendency o 
the Council would be to emphasise clerical 
dominion in a manner foreign to the 
genius of the English people. 


Messrs. WitLiams & NorGaTE announce 
for inclusion in their Crown Theological 
Library Dr. Hermann’ “ Communion of the 
Christian with God.’’ The work has been 
brought entirely up-to-date. All the 
additions and corrections recently in- 
cluded in the new German edition have 
beeen incorporated in the translation made 
by Rev. R. W. Stewart. The book will 
comprise nearly 400 ‘pages, and be pub- 
lished at 5s. 


not be content with barter ? 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


II. 
Bur underlying our whole system of 


industry there is the question of money, 
which reformers tell us must be faced 
before we can hope to build the desired 
bridge. 
are estimated in gold, they represent the 
value of other commodities in relation to 
gold. But those prices are not determined 
by a simple ratio between the amount of 
coined gold and the amount of other com- 
modities in existence. 
are concerned : 
which the coins circulate, hoarded coin has 
no influence on prices, and (2) the extent 
to which goods are purchased on credit. In 
civilised countries a comparatively small 
amount of gold serves as the basis of a very 
much larger amount of credit. 
are paid for with promises to pay for them 
in gold, and so long as people are content 
not to require the fulfilment of these pro- 
mises, all goes well. 
shaken, with or without cause, that is, 
when a larger demand than usual is made 
for these promises to be fulfilled, then come 
disaster and wide-spread misery, because 
the fall in prices, or the rise in the value of 
gold, may be enormous when gold alone 
is called upon to take the place which has 
previously been taken by gold plus credit. 
Credit, therefore, in its usual form, is by 
no means an ideal supplement to gold in 
the determination of prices. 
promises to pay in gold gives us a money 
which cannot be trusted to maintain a 
stable value. 
ber the disturbance to prices caused by 
the discovery of fresh goldfields, and when 
we realise the evils inseparably connected 
with gold-mining, evils of which the worst 
and last examples are to be found in South 
Africa, we may well pray to be delivered 
from its tyranny. Gold, again, is a com- 
modity which may be 


Under present conditions prices 


Two other factors 
(1) The rapidity with 


Goods 


But when credit is 


Gold plus 


Moreover when we remem- 


oe 


cornered,’’ pro- 
bably more easily than wheat, and the 


result of a successful operation would be 
enormous fortunes for the few obtained by 
a toll levied on the rest of mankind. 


Why do we want money at all, why 
Money is 
required to discharge two functions: to 


be a medium of exchange, and to be a com- 
mon measure of value. 
wants a table. 
not only have to find someone who wants 


Suppose a tailor 
Without money, he would 


a coat he can make, but he who wants a 
coat must have a table to get rid of, and 
the coat and table must be of the same value 
for a fair exchange to be made. With the 
aid of money the tailor sells his coat to 
one man, buys his table of another, and 
adjusts any difference in value between the 
two articles. But money need not be gold. 
It may be ‘* coined credit,’’ paper stamped 
by the State and made legal tender. Why 
use gold with all its attendant evils when 
we could use paper which costs nothing ? 
The only answer is, I believe, that Govern- 
ments have not been able to devise a suf- 
ficiently steady currency which would keep 
prices level, and have not proved them- 
selves sufficiently trustworthy not to ex- 
ceed the amount of a legitimate issue of 
paper money. The latter difficulty is 
undoubtedly more serious than the former. 
It is a moral difficulty which causes ‘‘ man- 


kind to be crucified on a cross of gold.”’ 
It is by no means beyond the resources 
of economic science to suggest how the 
amount of paper money in circulation 
could be regulated so that contracts, 
salaries, &c., should have a steady value, 
without danger ef favouring those who pay 
one year and those who receive another. 
This function is most imperfectly discharged 


by gold, and still more imperfectly by gold - 


plus our present loose method of credit. 
But a really scientific system has been set 
forth which provides that the amount of 
paper money in circulation should be auto- 
matically regulated by the average price 
of commodities. The amount of money 
would increase as prices fell and diminish 
as they rose, and thus prices would be kept 
at a steady level exactly in the same way 
as a governor keeps a steady speed on a 
steam engine. One may readily admit 
that years of preparation would be required 
for the introduction of such a system, but 
if the system is worth what is claimed for 
it, the sooner these years of preparation 
begin the better. 

There’s no through booking to a King- 
dom of Heaven established on earth, but 
we can take our ticket for part of the 
journey if we know the right direction, and 
then, maybe, the next stage of the journey 
will become plain. 

H. SHAEN Sony. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Sir,—The pointed letter of my friend 
Mr. Warren makes it desirable, perhaps, 
that in justice to the committee of the 
National Conference and myself, as 
secretary, I should explain what after all 
is a simple matter. 

When the committee fixed upon “‘ Out- 
look of Liberal Religion” as the subject 
for one of the sessions of the forthcoming 
triennial meetings, Mr. Jacks, in virtue of 
both his personal qualifications and his 
special opportunities as editor of The 
Hibbert Journal, was at once chosen 
to be invited to read a paper. But 
the subject is a large one, with many 
aspects, and it was. felt that there 
wou'd be great advantage in securing, 
if possible, papers from men of recognised 
position belonging to other religious com- 
munions. This happy suggestion was in 
keeping with our best traditions, Per- 
sonally I am a Unitarian born and bred, 
and as sucH I have always understood 
that width of outlook and largeness of 
heart were what we especially admired in 
others, and cherished and cultivated in 
ourselves. And so it came about that 
the committee resolved with much cor- 
diality to invite Revs. Dr. Rashdall and 
T. Rhondda Williams to read papers. 
One member of the committee knew 
Dr. Rashdall, another was an old friend 
of Mr. Williams, and each of them, with 
the greatest kindness, undertook to con- 
vey the respective invitations: Of 
course the invitations were given in the 
name of the committee, but, under the 
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‘circumstances, the communications were 
naturally private and friendly, and not 
official. No one therefore need feel that 
either he himself or the conference is in 
“any way compromised. 

I venture to hope the matter may be 
allowed to rest here. We look forward 
with much interest to what Dr. Rashdall 
-and Mr. Williams may have to say, and 
their kindness in coming to address us 
will, I feel sure, be reciprocated by a very 
-genial and hearty welcome. 

James Harwoop, Secretary. 

April 2, 1906. 

Sir,— Vouchers procuring return tickets 
to Oxford for a fare and a quarter and 
‘copies of the Conference Handbook have 
been sent to all who have applied to me 
forthem, I hear that on former occasions 
there has sometimes been a_ difficulty 
because booking clerks had not received 
the necessary instructions. To prevent a 
recurrence of this I have secured from the 
managers of the following railway com- 
panies a promise that instructions shall be 
given :—L. & N.-Western, L. & 8.-Western, 
Midland, Great Western, Great Eastern, 
S.-Eastern & Chatham, North-Eastern, 
Great Northern, Great Central, Caledonian, 
North British, London & Brighton, Lancs. 
& Yorks., North Stafford, Cheshire Lines. 

I shall be glad to hear if there are any 
friends, from whose stations through tickets 

to Ozford are issued, who are not provided 
for in this list. 

The Rev. Alex. Ashworth has already 
announced the railway and boat arrange- 
ments for Irish visitors. 

Further vouchers I shall have much 
pleasure in forwarding on application from 
those who intend to be present. 

JamMES Harwoop. 
105, Palace-road, London, S.W., April 4. 


—_———_______ 


‘IS THE FREE LENDING LIBRARY 
AN UNMIXED BLESSING ? 


~:Srr,—The author of the article on this 
subject in your last week’s issue has raised 
a subject of considerable importance. As 
a member of a Borough Free Library 
committee for fourteen years may I be 
allowed a word upon it? The writer’s 
answer is in the negative, and I agree 
with him. The reports of a!] free libraries 
show that tke number of ‘issues of all 
elasses of books, except that of fiction, in 
proportion to ‘the ‘stock, is exceedingly 
small... There are generally conflicting 
opinions in the committees of such insti- 
tutions.. On the one hand, are those who 
think that it is the duty of the committee 
to provide the best: obtainable works in 
science, theology, history, and the like, 
‘leaving the responsibility. of reading them 
with the public,’and -hoping that there 
‘will, at least, be some’ serious-minded 
persons who will use them; the other 
‘opinion is that it is an obligation to 
-spend money on’ such books only as are 
hkely to be read. The objection to the 
’ first-opinion -is that it is not right to tax 
-everybody in a community for the benefit 
of. the infinitesimally small proportion of 
inquiring minds, especially as ‘books of 
solid worth are, asa rule, far the most 
expensive. © The objection to the second is 
that it is equally unjust to tax the com- 
munity for the amusement of a number 


of persons relatively large indeed, but 
still few in proportion to the total number 
who pay rates. 

In many free libraries on a Saturday 
evening will be found a crowd of women 
and girls getting their Sunday reading, 
that most in demand being the works of 
such writers as Marie Corelli and Hall 
Caine, against which I will say nothing 
except that itis hardly the sort of litera- 
ture for the purchase of which the public 
should be compelled to contribute. In 
the magazine rooms those magazines most 
read are the most flashy. In the news- 
paper rooms journals of literary and other 
worth are little read, while around the 
stands of those which contain sporting 
news will be found little groups of per- 
sons, the outer ones stretching to get a 
peep over the others’ shoulders. It may 
be said, of course, that no rate supported 
library can be established without the 
ratepayers’ consent. That is true only if 
utter ind:fference may be counted as con- 
sent. Mr. Carnegie, no doubt, is inspired 
by an .earnest desire to do good by his 
benefactions, but had he had a little ex- 
perience in the actual management of free 
libraries he would have held his hand, and 
sought diligently for a less doubtful open- 
ing for his generosity. How ofter those 
who know best how to make money, know 
least what to do with it ! 


Matthew. ‘‘O,’’ cried the sick gen- 
tleman, ‘‘my good old friend Sir 
Matthew Featherstone. Could he write 
such good things?’* This Sir Matthew 
had been one of his bottle-companions. 
And being fully persuaded that he had 
written those good things, he added a 
codicil to his will, and left him £800. 


Tue Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mal Hill Pulpit is on *‘ The 
Rights of Man,’’ and thus it concludes :-— 

‘* Here, then, are four indisputable 
Rights of Man: Life, Freedom, Owner- 
ship, Fair Play. We are all ready enough 
to allow them, all clamorous to insist 
upon them if in our own persons they are 
threatened or violated. But how very 
far are we yet from having obtained a 
universal recognition of them as imperative 
tules of private and public conduct. 
They were acknowledged thousands of 
years ago, as the earliest codes of law 
bear witness, but when we look round the 
world we are appalled to find that so 
little heed is paid to them even to-day. 
What security for life or property has the 
Russian Jew? What liberty has any 
Russian to speak otherwise than is agree- 
able to the authorities? What equivalent 
for long hours of labour does the sweated 
toiler get in an over-crowded trade ? Or 
what respect even for the right of life 
have we when we tolerate it that children 
should die by thousands because of the 
ignorance, the neglect, the poverty of their 
parents ? 

‘© Very elementary these rights, yet the 
problems they suggest are such as have 
foiled the most diligent investigation. 
They are engaging the attention of re- 
formers in every nation and dividing as 
to method those who are best agreed as to 
the desired end. Meanwhile itis the duty of 
us all to remember and to reverence the 
inalienable Rights of Men, of the poorest 
and of the rich, of the highest and of the 
lowest. ‘ Pay to all that which you owe.” 
The rights of your neighbour, of your 
fellow countrymen, of mankind ‘at: large 
are debts due to them, not to be disre- 
garded in any case without sin. “ Whoso 
mocketh the poor,’ says the Hebrew 
proverb, whoever slights his complaint or 
takes advantage of him because he is poor 
and weak and helpless, ‘ reproacheth his 
Maker.’ Our debts to our fellow-men 
God holds as due to Himself, and the just 
payment of them He Himself acknow- 
ledges. Therefore ‘ Pay to all that which 
you owe to them.’ 

‘© And yet there are debts which will 
always be owing, for Love has its Rights 
as well as Justice, and if these come last 
they are not least, in God’s sight not even 
less, for Love is Law, and without Love 
there were no ‘ fulfilling the Law.’ ”’ 

Tuer next Lees and Raper Lecture will be 
delivered in the City Temple on Thursday, 
October 25, by the Rev. Dawson Burns 
who has chosen for his subject ‘‘ The Bible 
and Temperance Reform.’’ The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell has consented to preside. The 
date of the lecture occurs during the week 
of the Jubilee Celebration of the National 
Temperance League, in anticipation of 
the visit to the Metropolis during that week 
of a large number of temperance friends 


H. Txomas. 
Doncaster, March 27. 


A CASE OF IGNORANCE. 


[The following curious anecdote is taken 
from a MS. book formerly belonging to the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler; and, judging by the 
reception it has met with from several to 
whom I have read it, is perhaps worth 
bringing before the readers of Tue In- 
QUIRER.—R. T. HerForp.] 

A remarkable instance of ignorance in 
a man of superior rank, communicated to 
me by the late Mr. Seddon, of Warrington, 
who had it from Lord Willoughby, and he 
from Dr, Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, 
who was afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


A gentleman of considerable fortune in 
Oxfordshire, who had spent his whole life 
in gaming, hunting, drinking, &c., fell sick 
at the age of 34, and finding himself very 
ill, and be'ng very [word illegible], he sent 
for the Bishop of Oxford to come and see 
him. As he was a man of note in 
the country his lordship waited on him. 
On coming to him, he found him in bed 
and much: distressed. The sick gentle- 
man told him he was very ill, believed 
he was going to die, knew not where he 
was going to, nor what should become 
of him, and begged he would say some 
good thing to him. His lordship talked 
to him after a proper manner. The sick 
gentleman then begged he would read some 
good thing to him, as he had never read 
any in his whole life. His lordship, with 
some difficulty, got a Bible from one of 
the servants, and read Matt. v. to him. 
When he had done, the sick gentleman 
asked him.‘‘ who .it was that wrote 
those good things”? His lordship, a 
good deal surprised, told him he had 
been reading the 5th chapter of St. 


LITERATURE. 


———— 
A MODERN RENDERING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Writine of ‘‘ Some German Books,’’ in 
the InqurreR of December 17, 1904, we 
referred to the forthcoming translation of 
the New Testament into modern German, 
with a commentary ‘‘ in the light of the 
history of religion,’ by a number of well- 
known liberal theologians. The work was 
announced to be issued in parts, and com- 
pleted in two large volumes, at a subscrip- 
tion price of 10 marks. The first volume, 
containing the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Book of Acts (pp. 612) is now completed, 
and a considerable part of the second volume 
(including the chief Pauline epistles and 
the Epistles of James and Peter) is also 
issued. The publishers hope to complete 
the whole work during the present year. 
The eager reception given to this elaborate 
work in Germany has far exceeded the 
expectations of the authors and publishers. 
Before the second part was issued in the 
spring of 1905, there were already 3,000 
subscribers, and by September the number 
was over 5,000. Five parts were then out, 
and it was clear that the work could not 
be kept within the compass originally 
planned. Thus the subscription price, 
twice raised, is now 14 marks, which is to 
include a full index, not originally contem- 
plated, for which the earlier subscribers 
will have to pay separately. 

On this eminent success authors and 
publishers are to be warmly congratulated. 
It is a sign not only of the great excellence 
and living interest of their work, but of the 
earnest and widespread desire of educated 
people throughout the country for reliable 
information concerning the New Testa- 
ment, and an interpretation, which shall 
bring it once more into touch with their 
actual religious life. This is what the 
new commentary achieves, as it seems to 
us, in a most admirable manner. 

Professor Johannes Weiss, of Marburg, 
is the editor of the whole work, and con- 
tributes also the commentary on the 
Synoptics, with a masterly introduction. 
The general introduction on the history 
of the New Testament is by Professor 
Jiilicher, of Marburg, to which there is 
prefixed a brief, but helpful essay by Pro- 
fessor Baumgarten, of Kiel, on ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Value of an Historical Interpretation 
of the New Testament.’’ The commentary 
on the Book of Acts, which concludes this 
first volume, is by Privatdocent Lic. R. 
Knopf. The commentary on the Epistles 
to the Galatians and Corinthians, part of 
the second volume already issued, is by 
Professor Bousset, of Gottingen, - whose 
“* Jesus?’ was noticed in last week’s 
Inquirer. These names, and that of 
Professor Gunkel, of Berlin, are a pledge 
of the high quality of the work, which, we 
must hope, will find many readers in this 


* Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, neu 
iibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart erklirt von 
Otto Baumgarten, Wilhelm Bousset, Herman 
Gunkel, Wilhelm Heitmiiller, Georg Hollmann, 
Adolf Jiilicher, Rudolf Knopf, Franz Koehler, 
Wilhelm Lueken, Johannes Weiss, Herausgege- 
ben von Johannes Weiss. Erster Band: Die 
drei ilteren Evangelien, Die Apostelgeschichte. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1906. 
Subscription price for the whole work, in two 
volumes, 14 Mark. The parts are not sold 
separately.) 


universe as it 
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country also. It is designed for people of 
education, who are ready to give themselves 
to the serious study of the books of the New 
Testament. No knowledge of Greek is 
required. It is a book for the German 
people in their mother tongue; and we 
could wish that it might be a book for the 
English people also. The new translation 
is into vigorous modern German, and we 
may add that, while the commentary is m 
smaller type than the text (some 800 words 
to a page), it is all thoroughly readable. 
The preface states the main purpose 
which the writers have had in view. The 
Church and the theologians, they say, have 
not hitherto done their duty in the matter 
of Bible teaching, to help the people to 
understand the actual historical growth of 
the early Christian literature, and to distin- 
guish between what is merely temporary 
and what of abiding spiritual worth. Many 
of the conceptions natural to the writers of 
the New Testament are altogether alien 
to our present modes of thought. Not 
only is the atmosphere of ‘‘ miracle ’’ out 
of harmony with the Divine order of the 
now appears to us, but 
equally foreign are some of the forms of 
thought in Paul’s arguments and in the 


imaginative pictures of the Book of Revela- 


tion. There are even words of Jesus him- 
self which appear to us quite impracticable 
under the conditions of modern life. 

‘* Itis by no means due to lack of earnest- 
ness, but very often to a noble sincerity of 
feeling, when many people, for such reasons 
as these, read their Bible with a feeling of 
alienation and protest, or else lay it aside 
altogether. And yet they have them- 
selves a distinct feeling that they are 


|thereby losing something very precious 


and necessary. Often does one hear the 
lament among earnest thinking people that 
they, through no fault of their own, can 
no longer find the way of access to the 
eternal treasures of the Bible.’’ 

To give the true guidance is the purpose 
of this work. Those who have taken part 
in it, ‘‘ have recognised it as their duty, by 
means of an historical interpretation of the 
earliest records of Christianity, to make 
it clear to their contemporaries how the 
religion of Jesus arose, how under the in- 
fluences of the spirit of that time it took 
the form in which we find it in the New 
Testament, and how already in that primi- 
tive form the new religious and moral life, 
in itself so simple, appealing directly to 
every sensitive heart, was closely bound up 
with forms of thought strange to us and 


the culture of that age, which for us has 


long since been dead.’ 

Such knowledge comes with liberating 
power to the earnest mind, oppressed by 
the want of harmony between the teaching 
of the Church and its own deepest thought. 
It leads to the abiding truth of religion, 
helps men to strip away the outer husk 
of the old forms of thought, and to feel once 
more its living power. Thus interpreted, 
in the light of modern thought, Chris- 
tianity reveals more clearly and power- 
fully than ever its fundamental purpose, 
‘* in truthfulness and purity of thought and 
feeling, in self-discipline and self-devotion, 
without which the ideal of love to God and 
the brethren cannot be realised.’’ - 

To this end the authors rightly say, it 
is not enough simply to accept a number of 
results of modern criticism; one must 
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read for oneself, and follow the process 
of thought, to enter into the heart of the 
ancient literature; and so they appeal 
for an earnest study of their work. Who- 
ever will be at the pains of following their 
guidance will find a world of very living 
interest opening out to him, in the field 
of fascinating historical research, in close 
contact with the abiding realities of reli- 
gious life, 

Professor Jiilicher’s gene al Introduc- 
tion on the ‘* History of the New Testa- 
ment’ tells of the rise of the literature 
and its gradual acceptance, side by side 
with the Old Testament, by the early 
Church, and the final determination as to 
what books should be included in the 
Canon. It was the sense of the growing 
Catholic Church in the second and third 
centuries, as to what best met the needs 
of its own religious life, that practically 
determ‘ned what books should be included, 
and then to secure the position their 
apostolic authority was assumed. ‘The 
account of the fortunes of various books, 
particularly of the Book of Revelation, 
is of great interest, and then for a thousand 
years such questions in the Church had 
rest, until the Reformation brought a new 
freedom of judgment, if not to disturb 
the Canon, at least to measure the 
worth of the several books, as when 
Luther exalted the Pauline Epistles 
because of the doctrine he found in 
them, and called the Epistle of James 
an Epistle of straw. And then also 
the critical study of the text began, 
and the translation into modern languages. 
Dr. Jiilicher tells of the early critical 
studies of the New Testament, and 
speaks with high honour of F. C. Baur, 
for the great impulse he gave to historical — 
criticism, while showing how many of his 
judgments have been superseded by fuller 
knowledge. Some notes as to the most 
anc‘ent manuscripts and versions con- 
clude this Introduction. 

Then follows Professor Weiss’s Intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Gospels, which 
treats in a most illuminating manner of 
the material out of which those three 
Gospels were constructed, both as to the 
narrative of events and the words of the 
teaching. It is a most fascinating s!udy, 
which if the whole of this work cannot be 
rendered into English we should plead to 
have separately given to our people. On 
a rough estimate, we should say that it con- 
tains about 25,000 words, which is more 
than some of the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher. As anexampleof thespecial 
points of interest in this study we may 
refer to the manner in which Professor 
Weiss shows the influence of the Old 
Testament in the moulding of the Gospel 
tradition. Another point is his description 
of the manner in which the teaching of 
Jesus would be preserved, though for 
years never written down. 

In the intimate company of the 
disciples there were many who could 
recall the words of the Master’s teaching, 
and as they came afterwards to apply 
these words to their own religious Ife, the 
memory of one would correct the other. 
This was the regular method of teaching 
in the schools of the Rabbis, the scholars 
constantly repeating the teacher’s exact 
words, so that a good scholar was likened 
to a cemented cistern from which there 
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was no leakage. The relation of Jesus to 
his disciples was indeed of a freer charac- 
ter than that which ruled in the learned 
schools of the Rabbis, yet their reverence 
for him would be sure to lead them to a 
constant repetition and remembrance of 
his words, and we may be confident that 
they were able to preserve the main 
points of his teaching for a generation or 
s9, until they were reduced to writing. 

“We must remember that those people 
had a far fresher and more pract'sed 
memory than we children cf an age of 
paper. Our memory is partly injured by 
overloading, partly enfeebled by want of 
practice. We very likely should not be 
in a position to be faithful guardians of 
such a tradition. But think of the almost 
incredibly receptive memory of our chil- 
dren, or of many among the people who 
donot read much but are the more 
eager listeners, andit will be quite con- 
ceivable that in the circle of the first | 
disciples the words of the Lord were pre- | 
served with great faithfulness, And finally, 
consider the character of the material of 
this tradition. There is no question of 
long and complicated speeches.’? The 
Sermon on the Mountis clearly constructed 
by the evangelist, out of little groups of 
sayings, concise sentences or even single 
sayings, which were the actual material | 
of the tradition. In such short sayings 
and vivid parables, which the memory 
would easily retain,. Jesus spoke to the 
people. 

‘“Every teacher will know from his 
own experience how such words of Jesus 
remain in the children’s minds far more 
teadily than, say, passages from the 
Epistie to the Hebrews or the Romans. 
And to this must be added the entirely 
popular character of the words—Jesus 
does not use the language of the philoso- 
phers or theolog:ans. Compare certain 
passages in Paul, or, still more, in Philo 
or Plato, and one sees of what immense 
importance it was for the preservation 
and the spreading of the Gospel, that 
Jesus was not a learned Rabbi, but a 
man of the people.’’ 

We must not linger any longer over 

this Introduction, nor can we refer to any 
special points in the Commentary, though 
we would gladly have said something of 
Professor Weiss’s exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount and his analysis cf 
its composite character, his treatment of 
the narratives of miracle, and particularly 
of the stories of the Transfiguration and 
the Ascension, and other features of the 
Gospel record- Here we must be content 
to express our admiration for the work 
as a whole, and our gratitude for the help 
thus placed in our hands for the true 
reading of the Gospels. 
’ Of Professor Bousset’s commentary on 
the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinth- 
ians we shall hope to say something in a 
further notice, when the rest of the 
second volume is in our hands. For this 
we shall look with the keenest interest, 
and especially for that part of it which 
contains the commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘To all our friends who read 
German we would say, by all means 
secure a copy of this invaluable work. 


Tue spirit of delight comes often on 
small wings.—R. L. Stevenson. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

The Bible: What it Is and Is Not, by the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, a well-known volume 
of popular lectures, originally published in 
1890, is now issued in a third edition, with 
a few corrections, and a fourteenth lecture 
added, on ‘‘ The Higher Criticism.’’? The 
book, which has been for some little time 
out of print, is frequently asked for by 
Postal Mission correspondents, and in this 
new and pleasant form will doubtless find 
many new readers. ‘* Without any pre- 
tence of original research or exhaustive 
treatment,’’ said Mr. Wood in his original 
Preface, ‘‘ these lectures aim at making the 
ordinary reader acquainted with the new and 


‘valuable light thrown on the Bible by the 


scholarship of the day, in the belief that 
the more widely the truth about it is 
known, the more widely will its incom- 
parable spiritual elements become the 
power of God unto salvation. While 
bringing the conclusions of scholars before 
a popular audience in a simple form, and 
frankly admitting to the full what is 
called the destructive criticism of the 
Rationalist, I have endeavoured to show 
that this criticism is really constructive, 
and places the use and enjoyment of the 
Bible on a basis that cannot be shaken.”’ 
Of special interest are the lectures which 
deal with the changes effected in the 
Revised Version, and those which show 
how in the Bible the growth of thought 
may be traced, in regard both to God and 
man and morality. From the new lecture 
on the Higher Criticism we will quote 
one characteristic passage :—‘‘ While all 
scholars are agreed on the duty and 
advantage of applying the principles of 
the higher criticism to the Old Testament, 
there are. some who, when it is proposed to 
apply the same principles to the New 
Testament, cry ‘ Hands off.” Even that 
candid critic, Dr. Driver, appears to 
think that the ‘ Higher Criticism” must 
be much more chary when dealing with 
the Evangelists than when Deuteronomy 
is under review. But it is impossible to 
fence round the New Testament from 
criticism when once the Old Testament 
has been subjected to its standards. A 
Bishop may see no incongruity between 
declaring his belief in the mythical nature 
of the story of the Fall and his condemna- 
tion of one of his clergy for speaking of 
the story of the Virgin Birth in the same 
manner. But men of simple common 
sense will say that the liberty of criticism 
which is claimed for the supernatural 
stories of the Old Testament cannot with 
justice be denied to men when dealing 
with those of the New. And if it be 
replied that a fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity is bound up with the story of 
the Virgin Birth, it is only necessary to 
point out that an equally fundamental 
doctrine is bound up with the story of the 
Fall. It appears to be thought that the 
New Testament can be saved from the 
Higher Criticism by throwing the Old to 
the wolves. But the higher critics are not 
wolves waiting to devour. They are the 
real friends of the Bible, withdrawing our 
eyes from details which we once fancied 
important, and fixing them upon the 
eternal truths and the grander elements 
which have been more or less obscured. 
Of both portions of the Bible alike it may 
be said, in the words of Archdeacon 


Wilberforce, ‘ intelligent criticism becomes 
the pathway to spiritual discovery.’ ’”’ 
(Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Services for Divine Worship, with Special 
Prayers and Thanksgivings, is the title of 
the new Service Book edited by the Rev. 
C. J. Street for his congregation of the 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield. The book is 
largely based on the ‘‘ Seven Services for 
Public Worship,’’ compiled by the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, and published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in 1900; but an eighth service is added, 
embodying some familiar passages from 
the original ‘‘ Ten Services’? and Dr. 
Martineau’s Ninth and Tenth Services are 
included, making this also a Ten Services 
book. In adopting the ‘‘ Seven Services,”’ 
which had been used for some time 
experimentally by the congregation, and 
making them part of the new book, Mr. 
Street has introduced, with great advan- 
tage, some of the prayers and other 
passages from the original Ten Services, 
which had long been in use at Upper Chapel. 
The service of Praise and Thanksgiving, 
from the Rev. Charles Voysey’s ‘‘ Theistic 
Prayer Book,’’ is also appended, together 
with special prayers and introductory 
services for Christmas, Easter, and a 
Memorial Service. (Copies of the book 
may be had at the Bookstall of the Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield. 2s. net. By post, 
2s. 3d.) 

Brief Literary Criticisms, by the late 
Richard Holt Hutton, is another very 
welcome volume of selections from his 
Spectator articles, edited by his niece, 
Elizabeth M. Roscoe. In the earlier 


| volume, on ‘‘ Aspects of Religious and 
Scientific Thought,’’ the date (at least, the 


year) of each article was given, and one 
could have wished for the same note of 
added interest in this new selection. But 
occasionally the time is marked at once, as 
in the articles on the death of George 
Eliot, of Carlyle, and Emerson, and in 
literary judgments of older writers, as in 
the articles on ‘‘ Keats,’’ ‘‘ Shelley as a 
Prophet,’’ .a Wordsworth group, three 
articles on Sir Walter Scott, and one on 
“The Charm of Miss Austen,’’ it is perhaps 
of less consequence. Miss Roscoe says, in 
a brief prefatory note, that the essays, 
which cover a great number of years, are 
not chronologically arranged. The group- 
ing of those on kindred subjects certainly 
adds to the interest of the book. There is 
in this volume also a characteristic por- 
trait, as frontispiece, but not, to our mind, 
so fine as that in the ‘‘ Aspects.’’ (Mac- 
millan & Co. EHversley Serves. 4s. net.) 
Piloted, by J. J. Armistead, is auto- 
biographical in its character. The author is 
known as a pioneer of the fisheries industry 
and as a writer on fish culture. He is 
also, however, a ‘‘ fisher of men,’ and 
has latterly devoted himself to evangelistic 
work among the Norwegian islands. The 
book contains some vivid descriptions of 
his experiences there. (Headley Brothers. 
3s. 6d. net. Paper covers, 1s.) - 
The Churches and Modern Thought, by 
Philip Vivian, is a work of militant 
agnosticism. Its aim is to show that 
religion is inconsistent with modern science, 
and that the churches have therefore no 
raison detre. The book does not strike us 
as being at all convincing, in so far as it 
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deals with the essential and fundamental 
ideas of religion, but as a criticism of 
current conceptions of Christianity it may 
prove of use. The author has read widely, 
and makes copious quotations from 
authorities he has consulted. He gives 
Christianity and the churches little credit 
for any good that has been done or is being 
done in the world. (Watts & Co. 6s. net.) 

Logic Taught by Love, by Mary Everest 
Boole, pleads that alternation of attitude, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, is the secret 
of all true education. The book isa strange 
medley but has some suggestive chapters. 
(C. W. Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) — 

Among other books received are the 
following :— 

Kid McGhie, a Nugget of dum Gold, by 
S. R. Crockett. (James Clarke & Co. 6s.) 

Early Lives of Charlemagne, by Egin- 
hard and the Monk of St. Gall. Edited by 
Prof. A. J. Grant. The King’s Classves. 
(Alexander Moring, The De la More Press, 
30, George-street, Hanover-square. Is. 6d. 
net.) 

War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ, by David Low Dodge 
(1774-1852). With an Introduction by 
Edwin. D. Mead. (Published for the 
International Union by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 1905. 50 cents. 

The Continental Outcast : Land Colonies 
and Poor Law Relef, by the Rev. W. 
Carlile and. Victor W. Carlile, with a 
Preface by the Bishop of Southwark. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. In paper, Is. net. In 
cloth, 2s. net.) 

God and the Bible. By Matthew Arnold. 
(Watts & Co. 6d.) 

The One Thing Needful. By Leo Tolstoy. 
(Free Age Press. 4d. net.) 

A Great Imgquity. By Leo Tolstoy. 
(Free Age Press. 4d. net.) ; 

The Logic of Vegetarianism.  Hssays 
and Dialogues. By HenryS. Salt. Second 
Hdition; revised. (George Bell & Sons. 
ls. 6d. net.) 

Religions of the Past and the Religion 

of the Future, By Senex. (A. &O. Black. 
1s. net.) : 
» From Paleolith to Motor Car; or, 
Heacham Tales. By Harry Lowerison. 
(A. J. Whiten, 258, Borough High Street, 
S.E., and Clarion Newspaper Co., 72, Fleet 
Street, H.C. 3s. 6d. net.) 

And in the new series of “ Religions 
Ancient and Modern,” Animism, by 
Edward Clodd; Patheism, by J. A. 
Picton; Religions of Ancient China, by 
Professor H. A. Giles; The Religion of 
Ancient Greece, by Jane Ellen Harrison. 
(Constable. 1s. net each.) 

The Church and the Adversary, a Present- 
day Caveat. By a Layman. (Elliot Stock. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Eye for Spiritual Things, and other 
Sermons. By Professor H. M. Gwatkin, 
M.A. (T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Theology and Truth. By Newton H: 
Marshall, M.A., Ph.D. (James Clarke & 
Co. — 5s.) ; 

The First Christians ; or, Christian Life 
in New Testament Times. By Robert 
Veitch, M.A. (James Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Plant Response as a Means of Physio- 
logical Investigation. By Jagadis Chunder 
Bose, M.A., D.Sc.; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 21s.) 
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MRS. CASH: 


Tue news of the death of Mrs. Cash, 
from heart-failure, at Milan on Tuesday, 
will come with a shock of painful sur- 
prise to many friends, and will bring to 
them a very real sorrow. Never surely 
was there a spirit of more beautiful un- 
selfishness and generous kindness than 
that which we saw in her. It was her 
delight to provide happiness for others, 
and with her ample means she did it 
with a beautiful grace. For years it had 
been her custom every spring to go to 
Italy, and to gather about her a party 
of those who could not otherwise have 
had that great experience—poor ministers, 
tired teachers and others, who found in 
her the wisest and most sympathetic of 
friends. This year also she had gone, 
and although a personal sorrow had come 
to her and she was overtaken by illness at 
Como, she would not break up her party. 
To the last she was caring for others’ 
happiness, and it is a beautiful thought 
that when the summons came to her it 
was in the land she loved, and in the 
midst of that act of loving kindness, 
which has meant so much for the entich- 
ment of many lives. 

Mrs. Cash was a shrewd Yorkshire 
woman, with a keen sense of humour, 
who loved a good story, and could tell 
it with admirable force. She was also a 
most helpful worker, up to the full mea- 
sure of her strength. For many years 
she had given regular Friday evening 
Health Lectures to women at the Rhyll- 
street Mission, Kentish Town. That is 
but one instance out of the abundant 
beneficence of her life. She would 
never be thanked for what she did, but 
now the gratitude of many hearts will 
reverently follow her into that new life 
to which she has passcd. 


——___—_____ 


GEORGE CARSLAKE THOMPSON. 


WE record with much regret the death 
of Mr. G. C. Thompson, of Penarth and 
Cardiff, which took place early in the 
morning of Friday, March 30. Few who 
knew his keen and active temperament 
and enthusiastic disposition can think of 
him as even an elderly man. He has been 
taken, apparently, while in the enjoyment 
of every power, and from interests which 
he pursued with unflagging zeal. He had 
undertaken to open the discussion on the 
“Outlook of Liberal Religion’’ on the 
19th inst., in connection with the Oxford 
Conference, and for many friends the 
occasion will be saddened by the thought 
that they shall see his face no more. 

George Carslake Thompson was born at 
Bridgwater in 1843. His mother was the 
only daughter of Captain George Browne, 
R.N., equally well known in the West of 
England as Counsellor Browne, for he 
went to the Bar after retiring from the navy 
at theend of the great war. Captain Browne 
was a lieutenant on the Vectory at Trafalgar, 
and is credited with being the officer 
who made Nelson’s immortal signal to 
the fleet. His father, Mr. Charles Thomp- 
son, joined his brother-in-law, Mr. 8. W. 
Browne, in the business which had been 


« created by the enterprise of Mr. Joel 
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Spiller, of Bridgwater, and which became 
the great firm of Spiller and Browne (now 
Spillers and Bakers), millers and corn- 
factors, of Cardiff. To Cardiff, Mr. 
Thompson and h’'s family removed in 
1857; and George, after his school years 
at King James’s Grammar School, Bridg- 
water, and University College School, 
London, entered the Cardiff business, of 
which his father was now the head. 
After thirteen or fourteen years of com- 
mercial life, a desire for further study 
induced him to enter Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (of which his cousin, Mr. E. 
Seymer Thompson, was fellow and tutor). 
He kept terms at the Inner Temple, 
took honours in the Law Tripos, and was 
called to the Bar in 1877, at the age of 
thirty-four. He soon joined the South 
Wales Circuit, and practised in Car- 
diff, of late mostly in chambers 
and as a conveyancer. The strongest 
impressions made upon Mr. Thomp- 
son’s mind while at Cambridge were, 
we should judge, those received from 
Professor Sir J. R. Seely; and these 
prompted to a close study of social and 
political history, which took a very definite . 
shape in a detailed effort to estimate the 
reciprocal action of a statesman and a 
nation, of statecraft and popularsentiment, 
during a fixed period. The result of this 
was a considerable work, ‘‘ Public Opinion 
and Lord Beaconsfield, from 1875 to 
1880,’’ (2 vols., -Macmillan, 1886), 
originally planned in conjunction with Mr, 
E. §S. Thompson, but entirely executed, 
we believe, by Mr. G. C. Thompson. 
Several smaller works on legal and social 
subjects, e.g., the land qu2stion, educ:z- 
tion, and literary copyright, appeared 
subsequently from his pen. 

Mr. Thompson was before all things an 
independent thinker and an untiring 
debater. He believed that most peoples’ 
errors, prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings are due to the fact that things 


are not ‘‘thrashed out,’? and that 
they are afraid of the process. He 
was a moving spirit of the Cardiff 


Impartial Society. But his position was 
never that of the mere critic and sophist. 
He advocated concentrating your forces 
upon the point you want to make, from 
time to time, in politics orin theology—not 
creating or following a party programme, 
but always doing your utmost ‘‘ for the 
present distress.*’ As he declined to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in the direction of Home 
Rule, so quite recently he declined to — 
follow the Liberal Unionist Association 
with which he was connected in — the 
direction of Protection. 


Local recognition of his varied public 
activity and usefulness is unstinted. 
The Cardiff and Penarth Free Libraries, 
tho University College of South Wales, 


training - ships, school - boards, and 
literary societies have claimed and 
enjoyed his faithful services. But for all 


such avocations, and professional duties, 
too—Mr. Thompson was before all things 
an ‘‘outdoor man.” He was a keen 
mountaineer and a hardy climber. It 
was while he was playing on the Penarth 
golf links that the seizure attacked him, 
from which he never rallied. But there 
was more than physical exhilaration in 
the open air for him; he was an ardent. 
lover of nature and an untiring observer 
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of nature’s processes and changes; He 
was especially interested in astronomy and 
meteorology. He went to the North 
Cape to see the solar eclipse of 1896, 
and to the Mediterranean to see that 
of last August. ‘Mr. Thompson,” says 
a local expert, “took a great interest in 
meteors, and every shower found him 
at his post throughout the greater part 
of the night making accurate and valu- 
able notes,” ° 

Mr. Thompson was keenly interested in 
the affairs of our churches, and both in 
South Wales and at anniversary meetings 
in London his was a familiar presence. 
That he took vigorous part in our discus- 
sions the columns of Tue Inquirer have 
also often borne witness. He will be greatly 
missed, but he leaves with his friends a 
memory which they will thankfully 
cherish. 


Too late for last week’s issue, we received 
a note from the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
referring to the report in the Inquirer of 
March 24, of the Liverpool District Mis- 
sionary Association. The phrase in the 
report of his speech ‘‘ spent on them’’ 
should have read ‘‘ any money spent on 
Crewe was bearing fruit at this present time 
in even the visible embodiment of success.”’ 
And he noted further, that Mr. Philip Holt 
laid pointed emphasis upon the present ex- 
cellent work at Crewe. That aspect of the 
case was quite clear to those who were at 
the meeting, and had the advantage of 
reading the draft Report, which contained 
a cheering account of Mr. Short’s brave 
enterprise in the railway town. 


WE hear from the Rey. J. Tyssul Davis 
that last week was a period of great in- 
tellectual and spiritual awakening in the 
Hammond Hill Church, at Chatham, through 
the visit of the eminent Brahmin Pundit, 
J. C. Chatterji, who preached at both ser- 
vices on the Sunday to packed congregations 
with overflow in the vestry, and lectured 
during the week. ‘‘ The three local 
newspapers which are very friendly to us,’’ 
Mr. Davis writes, “ give lengthy reports, and 
speak in terms of high appreciation of the 
deep impression left by the earnest elo- 
quence of the Hindu teacher, who holds 
the distinguished office of Director of 
Archeology and Oriental. Research in 
Kashmir and is now upon a visit to England 
as the appointed delegate of the Hindu 
National Association. A large number of 
orthodox Christians came to hear the 
preacher on ‘ Christ as viewed in the light of 
Hinduism,’ and the élite of intellect and 
character was represented in the audience 
that listened attentively to an hour and a 
half’s lucid exposition of Hindu methods 
of attaining truth or Yoga: At the week- 
evening lecture on British Rule in India, 
a very profitable discussion followed, 
showing how fruitful the visit had been 
in helping us to understand something 
of the ideals of India. The Observer gives 
a sympathetic report under the headline 
“The East’s Message to the West’; the 
News under the title ‘What India can 
teach Her Masters,’ and the Journal in a 
two-column review of the utterances of 
the teacher.’’ Churches that would like 
a visit from this native teacher would do 
well to communicate with Mr. Tyssul Davis. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


manne eee 
DAFFODILS. 


‘* Way do you like the daffodils so much, 
mummy ?’’ 

It was Tommy who asked the question. 
He and his mother were sitting in the 
summer-house by the hig three-cornered 
daffodil bed. ‘Tommy liked sitting in the 
summer-house because it had windows, and 
he could fancy he was in a railway carriage 
when he looked through them, and besides, 
it turned round on a pivot, and it was fun 
turing it round when somebody was sit- 
ting in it. When Tommy’s schoolfellows 
came to tea they had great games in the 
summer-house. 

But now it was Sunday afternoon, and 
mummy and he had been reading a chapter 
out of the Bible, and talking about it, as 
they always did on Sunday. 

‘* Why do you like the daffedils so much, 
mummy ?’’ repeated Tommy, as he 
fidgetted about behind his mother’s chair 
boy fashion, and tickled her neck with the 
yellow blossom he held in his hand. 

‘Well, I think I like them, first, because 
they come in the spring at the end of the 
long, cold winter. When they begin to 
shoot up out of the earth you know the 
wiater will soon be gone, and as soon as 
they are in blossom they tell us it is spring, 
and that summer sunshine will soon be 
here. They are the flowers of hope. I 
like them, too, because they are so bean- 
tiful. Look at them now the sun is shin- 
ing, look at the golden glory of their heads, 
and the bright green colour, and the dark 
shadows of their graceful leaves! And 
now the sun has gone behind a cloud, and 
all the bright green leaves have changed 
to a soft blue-grey. And then I like them 
because they make me think of things. 
Don’t they make you think of things too, 
sometimes, Tommy ?’’ 


‘* Well, yes, when I look at that three- 
cornered bed I cften think it is just the 
shape of a jam puft! It must be apricot 
jam,’’ added Tommy, thoughtfully, ** be- 
cause that’s the only sort that’s yellow. 
Is that what you think about, mummy ? ”’ 

‘* No, dear,’’ said his mother, laughing, 
and then she added, ‘‘ L like to fancy the 
daftodils are people, like ourselves. See, 
they are all crowded together, and they have 
to live out their lives in that bed and make 
the best of them. Ji you look you'll see 
they are not allalike. Some area handsome 
kind of daffodil, and some are only common 
field flowers, but they are all put together in 
the same bit of ground, shoulder to shoulder 
in the same world.’’ 

“* Yes, I see what you mean, and look, 
they grow in clumps like families! Here are 
papa and mamma daffodils, with little 
blossoms growing round them all in bud 
but not yet open, and not talllike the grown 
up ones!’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ and here are 
others standing in twos, tall and straight. 
Those are like people that are very fond 
of each other and are going to keep always 
together. When you see two daffodils 
like that you should never pick one without 
the other, because the one that was left 
alone would grieve.’’ 

‘* And here,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ are some 
poor bent daffies, the wind has broken 
them,’’ 


‘“ No, dear, they are not broken, only 


bent. When the wind blows fiercely over 
the daffodil bed the flowers yield to it and 
let it toss them to and fro. 
break as they would if they tried to stand 
straight and defy the storm. 
way Ged means us to bear trouble. 
bent daffies are at the edge of the border 
where the wind has blown most fiercely, 
and they droop now hecause their strength 
is gone, but they are not broken; and I 
think by and bye they will hold up their 
heads again.’’ 


So they never 


That’s the 
Those 


‘* T will come out to-morrow and look,’’ 


said Tom. 


‘*Go out early and look,’’ said his 


mother, ‘‘ and you will see every blossom 
in that beautiful bed turned upwards 


to the East, welcoming the sun. And as 


the day gces on they will keep their faces 
to the sun, ard turn slowly on their slender 
green stems till, in the late afternoon, they 
will watch the sun sink to his rest, there, 


over the western hills.’’ 

‘* Yes, I see, mummy, they are all 
turned to the west now, and soon the sun 
will be gone out of sight behind that big 
hill. What does that make you think ? ”’ 

“*It makes me think that the daffodils 
hold fast by what is high and bright and 
beautiful. There is a poet who says, ‘We 
needs must love the highest when we see 
it,’ and that is what the daffodils do, and 
what they are silently showing us.’’ 

‘They must feel very sad when the 
bright, warm sun goes away at night.’’ 

‘* Yes, dear, but they know it is only for 
atime. They will wait patiently through 
the dark hours, ard be ready to tuen their 
faces to greet again the brightness of the 
morning sun.’’ 

““Here comes father,’ said Tommy, 
‘it mnst be tea-time!’’ So, hand in 
hand, they went into the house. 

VioLEet SOLLY. 


OLIVE AND PALM. 


Who are these with signs of greeting 
Going forth in glad array, 

Loud hosanna oft repeating, 
Waving palm upon the way ? 


Who are these to them descending 
From the olive-wooded height, 
Branches bearing, voices blending, 

Palm with olive to unite ? 


Who is this of presence holy, 
In their midst, yet humbly clad, 
Lifted up, but meek and lowly, 
Breathing words both sweet and sad ? 


Tis the Prince obedience learning, 
Prince of Peace in truth to be, 

In his Father’s will discerning 
Pledge of final victory. 


So may we, his train increasing, 
Learn to conquer and to die, 
Then his triumph share unceasing 
In a kingdom won on high. Amen. 
ek: 
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LIBERAL RELIGION IN GERMANY. 

THERE has been during the past two 
years a remarkable activity on the part of 
liberal theologians in Germany in the pub- 
lication of popular religious Literature. It 
is, we believe, something of anew departure. 
Freedom of thought and the principles of 
scientific and historical criticism have long 
held an assured position in the Universities, 
and in Academic circles liberal views, 
whether moderate or radical, were very pre- 
valent; but this body of opinion was regarded 
forthe most part as the distinct property of 
the technical scholars, it had little influence 
on the religious life of the people. The 
teaching of the Church and the religious 
instruction in the schoo's held very 
largely to a traditional orthodoxy, and 
where among the educated laity liberal 
views prevailed, the result was rather an 
alienation from the Church, and the neglect 
of all religious observances, than a re- 
formation of doctrine and a new impulse 
of religious life. 

Now, however, there are signs of a 
widespread movement of advance, which 
aims at a directly popular appeal, and 
is earnestly bent on demcnstrating the 
power of religion to meet all the needs 
of modern life, and in the light of 
the achievements of science and _histori- 
cal research to furnish a re-statement 
of Christian truth, in which its perma- 
nent controlling and inspiring elements 
shall be set free from the hindrances of 
discarded forms of thought. 

One great step in that direction 
would be achieved if thoughtful people 
whose lives are permeated by the influ- 
ences of modern culture could be brought 
back to the study of the Bible in the 
light of historical research, and be made 
to feel its permanent spiritual power. 
This is the aim of that new translation 
of the New Testament into modern Ger- 
man, with a commentary by come of the 
first of liberal theologians, of which a 
notice appears in our present issue; and 
the warmth of the welcome with which 
it has been received is a proof of the 
depth of the need it is calculated to 


supply. 


Professor BAUMGARTEN, one of the con- 
tributors to this elaborate work, who 
writes an introductory essay on the practi- 
cal value of an historical interpretation of 
the New Testament, points out how disas- 
trous has been the ignoring of the broad 
results of modern scholarship by the 
preaching of the Church and the religious 
instruction in the schools of the people. 
It has hindered the wholesome progress of 
religious life, and constituted the Church 
authorities as, in fact, enemies of truth. 
To the authors of this work it has become 
clear that critical theology has not only 
the right but the duty of bridging the 
chasm between scientific knowledge and 
the general body of the intelligent laity, 
whether believing or unbelieving. Both 
for students and teachers, and for the 
large body of thoughtful men and women 
who are no longer satisfied by what they 
hear in the churches, they furnish the help 
of this commentary. The old literalism 
is dead, and people are hungering for 
truth. Here they find the best hejp for 
a new understanding of the records of 
the first age of Christian faith. Histori- 
cal truth must prevail, and these modern 
interpreters will help earnest men to find 
the inspiration at the heart of it. 


Professor JOHANNES WEIss, the 
general editor, and Professors Baumaar- 
TEN, BovussET, GUNKEL, and JULICHER 
and other contributors, all belonging to 
the circle of the ‘Freunde der Christ- 
lichen Welt,’’ an influential group of 
moderate liberals (with a few more 
radical spirits among them,) whose organ 
is the weekly paper Die Christliche Welt, 
edited by Professor Martin Rave of 
Marburg. 


From the same circle has come another 
remarkably successful effort to popularise 
liberal religious thought, in th: series 
of Religionsgeschichtliche WVolksbucher of 
which Lic. F. M. Scurexz, of Marburg, 
is the editor. One of the New Testa- 
ment group of this popular series of 
hand-books on the history of religion, 
Professor Bousset’s “ Jesus ’’ we noticed 
last week, mentioning that of this one 
book twenty thousand copics had heen 
issued. Indeed, the whole series, of which 
there are nowsome twenty volumes issued, 
has been taken up with an astonishing 
eagerness, which shows how genuine is the’ 
desire of educated people for reliable 
knowledge on these subjects. Besides the 
New Testament and Old Testament 
groups, there is one on the general 
history of religion, in which three of the 
numbers are on Buddhism, by Lic. 
HacKMANN, who is now minister of the 
German Church at Denmark-hill; and 
another group on the philosophy of 
religion, which includes a number by 
Lic. Traus on the Miracles in the New 
Testament, and another by Dr. Petersen 
on Natural Science and Faith. With this 


series should be also mentioned that of the 
“Lebensfragen,’’ edited by Professor 
We NEL, of Jena, in which his own ‘ Jesus 
in the Nineteenth Century ’’ and “ Paul’’ 
have appeared. 

But while there is this great activity on 
the part of liberal theologians, met by a 
genu ne popular response, their position in 
the Church is extremely difficult. A 
stringent orthodoxy ru'es in high places, 
both at court and in the government of 
the Church. Even in academic circles the 
hope of promotion for a pronounced 


liberal is extremely slight, while in the 


ministry of the Church there have been 
recently many cases of heresy hunting, 
Thus, in the autumn of 1904, Dr. Max 
Fiscuer, of Berlin, one cf the editors of the 
Protestantenblatt, gave an address at the 
meeting of the Protestantenverein which 
greatly shocked the orthodox party. While 
earnestly Christian in tone and conception 
it was distinctly Unitarian in its doctrinal 
position, and boldly asserted the modern 
view of revelation. There was a great out- 
cry, and an orthodox section in his congre- 
gation demanded Dr. Fiscurr’s deposition. 
Liberals, on the other hand, rallied enthusi. 
astically to his support, and even those who 
could not follow him in all his views ear- 
nestly maintained the principe of freedom. 
Finally, the ecclesiastical authority gave 
a somewhat ambiguous judgment, prac- 
t'cally censuring h's views as too extreme, 
but leaving him in possession of his pas- 
torate. On the other hand, more recently 
in Westphala, a young minister, Lic. 
Romer, though enthusiastically elected by 
a congregation at Remscheid, was refused 
institution by the authorities on the 
ground that he was not sufficiently 
orthodox. That is but one instance out 
of many of the disabilities from which 
the frankly liberal among the clergy 
suffer. It is rousing those who sympa- 
thise with them to more determined 
efforts to vindicate their right to an equal 
place in the Church. It renders the more 
urgent that appeal which the lberal 
theologians are making by means of their 
admirable popular literature, to rouse a 
new spirit of religious earnestness in the 
great body of educated people, who must 
finally make their power felt in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and gain the victory 
for freedom and the reverent faith of a 
progressive religious life. 


THE supreme example of such intimate 
knowledge was that which generations of 
English-speaking men had of the Bible. 
Apart from any religious theory, this famili- 
arity was a wonderful fact in the history 
of culture. It meant that the ordinary 
man was not simply in his youth but 
throughout his life brought into direct 
contact with great poetry, sublime philo- 
sophy, vivid history. These were not 
reserved for state occasions; they were 


the daily food of the mind.—S. M. Crothers. 
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“FOUR OLD HOUSES OF GOD.” * 
By tue Rey. H. D. Roserts. 


Ir anyone stays in the outskirts of the 
Lake Country, comprised in the districts 
of Cartmel and Furness, he may find, if he 
so choose, focd for reflection in four 
striking contrasts. They are all within a 
comparatively small area, and not far 
distant from one another; and they are 
four characteristic memorials ‘of those 
attempts which man has perpetually made 
to answer the grand questions, always 
pressing on his soul, of God, and Being, 
and Life, and Death, and Immortality. 

Two of these memorials are standing in 
the sight of all, and are the end of many 
tourist pilgrimages. The relics, beautiful 
in ruin in theiz green vale, of Furness 
Abbey, and the majestic old Priory Church 
at Cartmel, are the most prominent objects 
of the countryside. 

The other two memorials must be 
diligently sought for, in the loving way 
which seems to make them ever after the 
possession of the seeker. The popular 
handbooks, devoting much space to the 
Abbey and the Church, do not include 
these among the show-places. If you 
would find these Houses of Gcd—the old 
Baptist Chapel, founded 1669, in the 
Coniston valley, and the little old Friends’ 
Meeting House, founded 1677, at The 
Height, in Cartmel—neither guide-book 
nor sign post is likely to help you. They 
are still hiding themselves away, and seem- 
ing to shun all notice, as they did in the 
hard old days when they were built. 

Our way of regarding these ruins or 
survivals differs according to our tempera- 
ment. In some the antiquarian interest, 
as such, predominates. Let only the archi- 
tecture be old enough, without much regard 
to its beauty, or its history, or its sugges- 
tion, and it is interesting. I have often 
noticed that the antiquarian interest, 
depending, as it does, on a certain amount 
of technical knowledge, exists at times 
side by side with a marked lack of the 
imaginative faculty. ‘‘ Antiquarianism ”’ 
makes so much of the letter that the spirit 
of which religious architecture is the ex- 
pression, that which is apprehended by 
the historic sense, is lost sight of. Others, 
again, are esthetically thrilled by the 
beauty of the architecture. The storied 
or traceried window, the soaring arch, 
the vaulted roof, the noble column, the 
cunning moulding and carving, the deli- 
cate arcade, the rhythm and proportion 
of the majestic whole, make to some minds 
as strong an appeal as Nature’s own 
artistry, or a fine painting, or a splendid 
symphony does to others. Some of these 
will tell you, perhaps, that. ‘‘ the function 
of art is—to be beautiful,’’? and that art 
for art’s sake, and not for any significance 
behind it, and within it, is all that should 
be in your mind as you look at the mass 
and form, and line, and tone, and texture, 
of a noble church. Yet I think the subt- 
lest glamour of the old buildings is lost 
fcr us, unless, as we pause within the hush 
of the old walls, we fee! in our soul that 
‘* something that was divine’’ of which 
it is the expression. You may be gazing 
on the huge pre-historic monolith—the 
dolmea or the cromlech, pregnant with a 


* A Sermon preached Jast autumn in Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool. 


meaning for ever a mystery; or on the 
megalithic remoteness of the stupendous 
Egyptian relic; or you may be under the 
spell of clear-cut and definite perfection 
of form in the Doric temple; or you may 
be catching the mystic suggestion and 
allurement of the great Gothic cathedral. 
In any and all of them you are face to 
face, not only with the elusive secret of 
beauty, but with something greater, of 
which the beauty is but a veil. This temple, 
this cathedral, is the crystallisation of a 
spiritual conception—a deep idea which 
demanded embodiment—in the minds of 
its creators, and which they fondly hoped 
they had expressed finally and permanently. 
Wonderful as the monument may be, the 
idea which it symbolises and sums up 
is more wonderful still. 

Truly may Robert Louis Stevenson say : 
‘*T find I never weary of great churches. 
IT could never fathom how a man dares 
to lift up his voice to preach in a cathedral. 
What has he to say that will not be an 
anti-climax ? I have heard a variety of 
sermons, but I never yet heard one that 
was so expressive as the Cathedral itself.’’ 

I sat there in Cartmel Church, while 
the choir intoned their part of the service, 
and the preacher descanted on the wonders 
in the miracle of the healing of the deaf 
man. It wasall significant of a stereotyped 
form of things from which the spirit had 
departed. And, all the while, the silent 
voices of the Church, with their under- 
tones of ‘‘ the still, sed music of human- 
ity,’ were whispering greater things than 
echoed from the pulpit. 


How solemnising is the consciousness, 


awakened in an o!d House of God, of the 
long human experience forming its very 
atmosphere! The hopes, the prayers, 
the fears, the sighs, the questionings of 
generation after generation, cling about 
its stones. You pass in, perhaps, as I 
did, for the first time into Cartmel Priory 
Church, under the old Norman portal into 
the great, grey, ancient House of God— 
stepping from the sunlight and country 
sights and sounds, and busy nature, and 
the pre-occupations of to-day’s life, into 
a sort of kinship with the life of seven 
by-gone centuries. The thought falls 
around you like a pall—the thought of the 
seven centuries it has stocd there. Seven 
centuries of English history working itself 
out in its strenuous roll; seven centuries 
of little lives hke yours and mine woven 
about it and within it! Subtle suggestions 
and haunting memories begin to cast their 
spell about you. The great empty church 
is suddenly peopled for you. The old 


Norman doorway is alive with those 
unknown craftsmen who settled its 
arch so securely, and moulded it so 


richly—and passed; but left their work 
to endure. There is a multitudinous 
passing in and out; and many quiet pro- 
cessions ever recurring, where one, borne 
through for the last time, goes in and out 
no more. The generations are crowding 
the great nave, who paid there the duties 
of custom, or sought there for light, or 
hope, or peace. Many by-gone bridal 
days are framed by the chancel arch— 
some days of fear and woe in those old 
days, perhaps; and many joyful days 
when earth was transfigured. The old font 


whispers of that ever-renewing love which 
is fain to bring the young life into relation | and doings; of the monthly service held 


with that ‘‘something divine ’’ of which 
the church is telling. You lay your hand 
upon the font—it has outlived them all, 
those babes who were brought there, and 
who grew old, and in their turn brought 
others. And the vaults; the nameless 
stones echoing your pacing feet—what 
secrets they hold ;} what long stories of 
sorrow and separation; what dark sug- 
gestions; what trembling hopes of con- 
summation and reunion ! 

Strangely soiemn becomes the old church 
as it rises there, still stable in its witness 
of what endures in the midst of instability ; 
the monument of dim volumes of human 
experience, of unquiet change amid much 
dust of strife; the link between the past 
and the present and the future ; and always 
the symbol of what men thought the most 
real, and most noble, and most abiding, 
amid the shifting phantasmagoria of being 
and life. 

There is a strange contrast between the 
Priory Church, with all its dignity, and 
the lordly ruins of Furness Abbey, and the 
little Meeting House at The Height. Picture 
to yourself, behind an almost concealing 
wall, at the summit of a lonely fell road, 
a small, quite unbeautiful building, squat, 
whitewashed. You discover an old cus- 
todian in the adjoining cottage. She lets 
you through the outer wall, the little grass- 
grown yard, and the low, narrow porch 
into the entrance passage. It is panelled 
with worm-eaten oak, warped and bulging 
in places. You mark the “‘ sentinel’s 
seat ’’’ behind the door, and your thoughts 
bound back to the days when he watched 
and listened there, on behalf of the quiet 
worshippers within. You enter the old 
meeting-room. What a contrast, indeed, 
this House of God, to the great Cistercian 
Abbey, to the majestic Priory Church ! 
There is no esthetic thrill here. There are 
no splendid arches, nor resounding nave, 
nor Gothic tombs, nor noble chancel. 
You will experience none of the half- 
intoxication of ‘‘ height and space, and 
gloom and glory,’’ which church and abbey 
give. There is no reminiscent magnificence 
of Lord Abbot or Prior. There are no 
echoes of choirs of monks, each in his 
carven stall, and of anthem and invocation, 
and ritual. You see just a square, bare 
room; and it is as devoid now as it ever 
was of any ornament—structural, plastic, 
or chromatic. A raised dais balustraded 
at one end, rows of wooden seats on the 
floor, and that is literally all. 

Across the road is a little walled field. 
This is the graveyard, where lie the quiet 
people whose spirtual home was here. 
Following their humble custom, no stone 
or name marks the older graves. Scarcely 
even ‘‘ heaves the turf ’’ above the sleepers. 
It seems a veritable God’s acre, this little 
sleeping-place ; set in the same fair scenes 
of fell and field, and distant hills, and gleam- 
ing sea, which had known the faithful 
lives. Surely the unrecorded names are 
written in another book. 

The old custodian, glad of an unwonted 
hearer, tells of endowment by a yeoman 
with the revenue of certain “‘ lot-lands ”’ 
(fell-lands) in George Fox’s time ; of George 
Fox himself, and his denunciations of 
neighbouring ‘‘ steeple-houses,’? and sub- 
sequent duckings in the horse-pond; of 
Margaret Fell, his wife; of Quaker names 
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in the meeting-house; of how things 
‘© used to be’’ in her own younger days, 
and in her mother’s time; and of much 
voluble personal history. You hear her 
vaguely, as your eyes wander over the 
bare interior. Not very stimulating to the 
imagination, do you say, after the glories 
of the Abbey and the Church ? 

And yet, as I passed out again into the 
road, I had been touched in a way which 
was deeper than the emotion born in the 
grander edifice. For here I was face to 
face, not only with a symbol of what is 
abiding in the mind of man, appealing to 
all, and finding a response in every age, 
and with the fascinating drama of human 
history. All that had indeed written 
itself here too. But here there was also 
something else—there was that splendid 
scene in the drama which shows the actors 
counting all things but loss for conscience 
sake and for God. And the very bareness, 
the lack of all external aids, seemed to 
emphasise the riches of that fulness of the 
spirit which dare not limit its vision by 
expressing itself in outward form. 

They worshipped the Lord im the sanc- 
tuary, the founders of this little House of 
Ged. But their sanctuary was no con- 
secrated place merely. And I saw the un- 
hindered crowds of the generations entering 
Cartmel Church, lip-service, conformity, 
the only condition of entry. And then I 
saw a few quiet, serious, upright men and 
women, who were all priests unto God their 
Father. To them life itself was a sacra- 
ment, needing?no mediation of priestly 
ministration. In their plain room they 
hushed their own voices, and sat often in 
silence, that they might hear the Spirit 
whispering in their souls. They followed 
not the multitudes; they were rdiculed 
and imprisoned and abused; and they 
brought their bodies into subjection and 
their souls into quietude; they checked 
the unruly tongue, and bore all things 
without murmurings and _ disputings. 
Surely they were sons of God, and their 
unbeautiful little meeting-house, standing 
for grand things like these, was the very gate 
of heaven. 

One more contrast. On the fells above 
the Coniston valley is yet another old House 
of God. It is to found by crossing a field. 
and it is not a Quaker meeting-house, but 
a Baptist. It is a Five Mile Act Conven- 
ticle, founded in 1669. Its first pastor 
was a deprived vicar of Staveley Church, 
ejected by the Clarendon Code.  Tottle- 
well Baptist Church is a home, then, of that 
sturdy body of English Christians who 
were the first to raise the cry of toleration 
in religion for all who would be true to 
their conscience, and to the principle of 
the Reformation. A strange, unexpected 
little place it is, among the heather and the 
bracken, unenclosed in the open field, in 
this district rich in Anglican churches, old 
and new. The old walls look down on 
new seats, replacing the old oaken benches, 
rudely carved with their owners’ initials. 
An air of neatness and Nonconformist 
respectability pervades the place. In an 
adjoiming meadow is the spot where, in a 
pool formed by a spring, those sturdy 
betievers used to testify by publicimmersion 
to their faith in ‘‘ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.’’ In these softer days the place 
for baptism is ina lean-to, used also as 
schoolroom; and it still boasts as table 


the old board, round which the faithful in 
other times gathered for Communion. The 
revenues of a farm (another yeomanly 
gift) keep up the old place, and the services 
are regular. There is a Baptist minister at 
the manse, and from various parts of the 
district a few gather, Sunday by Sunday, 
to worshp God in the way of their fathers. 

So one ponders over the four monuments 
of the Religious Idea-—the great Cistercian 
organisation, receiving its death-blow at 
the dissolution of the monasteries; the 
great Priory, whose church, unroofed for 
years, yet escaped destruction as being, 
not only the Priory, but the parish church ; 
the littl2 worshipping place of a few spiritual 
men, whom the world persecuted and ridi- 
culed, and then, perforce, respected ; the 
chapel of the pioneers in toleration, who 
acted up to what they conceived to be the 
literal command of God. Such contrasts 
do indeed meet our eyes at every turn. But 
here, in this lovely land, where the dust of 
living no longer blurs the vision and chokes 
the spirit, they seem to draw the soul out 
from the parochialism into which it tends 
to fall. They mark the grand underlying 
unity which in men’s surface differences 
they forget. Amid all the strife and evil 
motives and evil deeds which helped to 
build these monuments, they remain alike 
the monuments of Man, with his thoughts 
reaching to heaven, and his soul ever yearning 
beyond the stars. Their stones are precious 
and wonderful to us, for into them is built 
his wistful longing, and restless looking 
beyond the limits of his life. We, their 
brothers of a later day, join hands with 
that monk of Furness, striving to realise 
Gcd and his soul in his solemn church ; 
with that grave Friend, sitting silent and 
absorbed in his bare room; with that 
Baptist, sealing his lively faith by his sacra- 
ment. As we step out from the places they 
built into the same wide spaces they dwelt 
in, gazing on the autumn glories of the 
heather and the bracken and wood and hill 
which they gazed on in their little lives, 
we thank the Author of all being in that 
He unceasingly draws the generations unto 
Himself. Now He has given it unto us to 
seek His face, and to express in our way 
the sense of righteousness and the hope of 
the better, which they in their day per- 
petuated. 

And if He has taught us that there must 
needs be pain and strife marking every 
step of the way—pain in emerging from 
ignorance, in progressive enlightenment, 
in increasing insight, in increasing holiness, 
something painfully to be acquired, some- 
think painfully to be given up—let us lose 
not a ‘‘jot of heart and hope,’’ knowing 
that this is His appointed path, which in 
the end “‘ leads up to light.’’ And all along 
the way are the splendid monuments of 
the march of the ages towards Himself. 


WE sometimes speak of stubborn facts. 
Nonsense! A fact is a mere babe when 
compared with a stubborn theory. Let 
the theory, however extravagant in its 
origin, choose its own ground, and intrench 
itself in the mind of a well-meaning lady 
or gentleman of an argumentative turn, 
and I'l warrant you, it can hold its own 
against a whole regiment of facts.—S. M. 
Crothers. 
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THEORIES OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Fix. 

THERE is, then, another bond of fellow- 
ship which we may call that of spiritual 
communion. This finds its meeting-place 
in unison of spirit rather than in outward 


comradeship. There are times when we > 


feel ourselves to be in close spiritual 
fellowship with people whom we have 
never seen. There are poets, prophets, 
philosophers, dreamers, artists, musicians, 
saints, and patient sufferers, as well as 
active workers and doers, whose words and 
thoughts and experiences bring us the 
sense of near and dear companionship in 
our own hours of struggle and need. We 
sometimes feel that the spirit in which a 
man has lived—the inner soul of him—is a 
more lasting power in the world than the 
actual deeds which he accomplished. The 
works that Jesus did on the Sabbath day, 
the particular cases of suffering relieved by 
his tender sympathy and care, seem now of 
far less importance than the greater fact 
that the spirit in which he did them has 
been handed on to others. 

But spiritual fellowship is, by itself, just 
as inadequate a bond of union among 
churches as is the active moral fellowship 
by itself. Neither represents the whole 
life of man. And either bond, by itself, is 
utterly inadequate to unite the whole life 
of one man in the sense of fellowship with 
the whole life of every other man. 


Obviously, my spiritual fellow may be 


miles away. We may dream the same 
dream at a distance. To meet one another 
in time and space is felt to be quite unneces- 


sary. Those who would found churches 


upon a basis of spiritual fellowship alone 
will not found any visible or earthy church. 
We may all agree that there is a Church 
Invisible, spiritual, eternal. But that is 
God’s Church. We have not founded it; 
and it is not in our power to fix its laws or 
to determine its limits. God is a Spirit ; 
all souls are His; we are already members 
of the Church of God. Whether we wish 
it or not, as spiritual beings we live and 
move and have our being in God, and are 
fellow-members of the spiritual fellowship 
He has made for us. But this Church of 
Eternity is more ancient than Christianity, 
it is older than Adam, it antedates the 
earth and the whole material universe. 
The ritual of seed-time and harvest, the 
fireworks of sun and moon and stars, the 
care of human bodies, the feeding of the 
hungry, and the clothing of the naked are 
not eternal things, and are not purely 
spiritual. The spiritual Church of God has 
existed without them, for all we know, and 
may do so again. In the nature of the 
case, therefore, an appeal to unite together 
as purely spiritual beings is an appeal that 
disregards our present material bodies, our 
whole material surroundings, and all the 
visible material universe. We may all be 
fellow-members of the Spiritual Kingdom 
and of the invisible Church, and we may be 
so, in some spiritual way, for ever and ever. 
But, in addition to all that, we are, for the 
time being, making a brief stay in a 
material world also. The Kingdom of 
God on earth has reference to this material 
world. The eternal Church of God God 
has founded. The earthly Church we may 


upbuild, or else die without having accom- © 


plished the task set for us. The ‘‘ earthi- 
ness ’’ of our Church is of the very essence 
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of it; it has to fit earth and earth’s con-| free intellectual search for truth bands us 


ditions. 
needs. It is to be a local and a temporary 
Church. Just for the time being. Men 
want it between the cradle and the grave. 
Before mankind was born it was not, and 
after he has gone it will ke needed no 
longer. No Church that we found will 
ever be other than a temporary Church. 
‘The Kingdom of God on earth has 
essentially to attend to our earthly and 
physical as well as to our heavenly and 
spiritual life. And its activities and 
requirements have regard to bodily salva- 
tion as well as to spiritual salvation. Yet, 
after all, our life on earth is not every- 
thing; it is immediate and pressing, but 
it is not eternal and everlasting. We 
cannot find the whole of our religious life 
in the sense of earthly fellowship alone. 
Our bodily life may be the foundation of 
our buildings of brick and stone, our chairs 
and pulpits, our meeting one another face 
to face, eye to eye, and week by week. 
Our earthly churches are founded on 
earthly conditions. Intercourse between 
soul and soul is conducted on earth through 
the medium of speaking tongues and 
hearing ears, through eyes that meet one 
another, through smiles, frowns, gesticula- 
tions, and handshakings, &c. It may be 
a clumsy sort of arrangement. A human 
church is a meeting-place that has direct 
reference to the human body. There is a 
door for the body to go in at, windows to 
light the eyes, and sounds are made to 
strike the ear. This bodily basis of church 
fellowship is a continual reminder that we 
are to be fellows not only in all eternity 
and in spirit and in unseen ways, but that 
while on earth for these few years, we are, 
in the name of religion, to meet one 
another. We are to be friends here and 
now. In God’s name we are to look at 
each other, to speak to each other, to 
sing and pray together, to hear one 
another’s voices, to know one another’s 
earthly form, features, and appearance. 
In earthly ways and in earthly forms 
we are to have fellowship with one 
another’s earthly life. Our love for one 
another is to be here and now, and at once, 
Surely, then, we have many bonds of 
fellowship; and we are called in God’s 
name to be comrades in many ways. Not 
in one way only, but in all good ways of 
meeting and cheering and helping one 
another as brothers and sisters in God. 
Our fellowship is spiritual and eternal, and 
the thought of the Church of God before 


all worlds and beyond them calls our] to say about foreign missions. 


spirits into fellowship of spiritual life. 


It must be adapted to earthly | once more as fellow-seekers of all that the 


Eternal Wisdom has to teach. And our 
common belief in one God and Father of 
us all makes us brothers together for ever- 
more. 

WILFRED Hargis. 


GHURCHES, CONGREGATIONS, AND 
CONFERENCES. 


In the column of “ Good News,” conducted 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hall in the Christean 
Register, the following: article appeared 
some little time ago :— 

When the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
(American) was established in the year 
1865, now forty years ago, our poet-prophet 
Edmund H. Sears suggested at once the 
establishing local conferences in different 
parts of the country. He said, and he 
said truly, that with every well-conducted 
meeting of such a conference the Unitarian 
Church, whether made of individuals or 
churches, would gain mutual encourage- 
ment. Dr. Hedge had said that the first 
Conference revealed the Unitarian body 
to itself. Mr. Sears said that in the estab- 
lishment of twenty or thirty local con- 
ferences the common strength of the body 
of men who called themselves Unitarians 
would be greatly enlarged. It is a good 
thing for a man to know that he is not alone. 
And, if a local conference can succeed in 
calling together from every town within 
its oversight some individual who can 
speak from his own point of view, or, in- 
deed, who only listens from his own point 
of view, a great deal is gained for the village, 
for what in our fathers’ time would have 
been called the “‘communion of the world.” 

I remember that at one of those early 
conference meetings the duties of the 
church were laid down as coming under 
four heads, ‘‘ of worship, hospitality, 
charity, and education.’’ In the forty 
years which have passed since, we have 
been testing such a classification as that, 
and testing it to our advantage. I cited 
here the other day the remark of a very dis- 
tinguished man, Bishop Hamilton, of the 
Methodist Church, who referred to this 
classification some years ago when he said 
that, onthe whole, the New England 
churches were well organised for worship, 
excellently organised for foreign missions, 
tolerably organised for hospitality, and 
hardly organised at all for charity. We 
of the Unitarian churches have not much 

I am dis- 
posed to think that the charity work of 


Our earthly abode for a few years together | our churches is, in general, better cared for 
here, and for a few years only, is another} than their organic work for hospitality. 
bond of fellowship. We must be quick in| How much of education—the real spiritual 


making friends in this way, for the oppor- 
tunity of a handshake may soon be gone. 
We may worship in spirit for ever and 


work of the public schools—is due to the 
care and superintendence of ministers and 
of churches, it would be hard to say. But 


ever. But to go with wife. and child to|so far as the ministry goes, it is certainly 
the little chapel on earth may next year|true that the ministers of the country 


be impossible—for ever and ever. 
and child may go alone and wish we could 
be there once more; but no, this earthly 


Wife | are careful and thoughtful in their over- 


sight of the schools of the country. 
Dear Starr King, when he was talking 


fellowship, this shaking hands and singing | of such themes, as he was very fond of 


hymns and kneeling to pray is the chance 
of a few brief. years alone, in all eternity. 
It is a little thing, and God has not allowed 
much time for it. 

Our active city life calls us again to 


doing, used to say that the ministers ought 
to satisfy themselves if once a month the 
congregations permitted them to speak on 
what the world chose to call theological 
subjects, to discussing the foundations of 


energetic moral warfare side by side. Our] religion, for quickening faith or teaching 


doctrine. He used to say, ‘‘ We get to- 
gether one hundred or five hundred people 
on Sunday, that they may know how to 
bring in the kingdom of God.’’ Granting 
that one Sunday in a month we are able to 
quicken in them the motives of divine or 
godly living, they ought to consent for the 
other three Sundays to be devoutly taught 
as to what the kingdom of God requires 
at that particular place and that par- 
ticular time. Thus the matter of the 
education of the town would be such a sub- 
ject, the care which it was to take of Arabs 
or Bulgarians or Chinamen would be such 
a subject, the health of the town, drainage, 
pure water, adulteration of food, would 
be such subjects. He said that people 
ought to be instructed on such themes 
when they came to church. He said they 
would be so instructed when a church 
showed that it belonged to the time and 
was fairly up with the time. 

I do not myself believe that we should 
gain much by always discussing such sub- 
jects at half-past ten Sunday morning 
rather than by a discussion at any other 
time. But it seems certainly true that, if 
churches are to succeed in any forms which 
resemble the organisations of the past, they 
must take care to quicken enthusiasm and 
instruct ignorance for social duties, and, 
in general, to bind men and women together 
for duties and purposes which may be 
called constant, as well as for the instruction 
which can be given on the morning of 
Sunday. 

In New England, by what seems to me 
a great mistake, the large organisations 
have, generally speaking, banished one 
of the two Sunday services. If this 
abandonment were in accord with the spirit 
of the times, as I suppose it was, we need 
all the more the consecration and enlarge- 
ment of all the duties which have ever 
belonged to the Christian Church in the new 
directions to which we are tempted by 
the resources of modern civilisation. 

For. instance, it is not long since I 
addressed a large congregation on a week- 
day evening on a very important subject 
of social order, to be told, when the address 
was over, that the audience was made up 
in nearly equal proportions of people who 
had come five miles or even ten to the mect- 
ing, and those who had come from the 
immediate neighbourhood—distance is so 
far abolished by the trolley. In the same 
proportion we are able to consecrate 
Tuesday evening to purposes which by 
King’s rule would have been relegated to 
Sunday morning. 

Here is thus new opportunity, if we are 
only willing to use it. In my private 
opinion the people who would be apt tc 
meet for some such public purpose on 
Tuesday evening will in general be more apt 
to carry out their plan than the assembly 
which would come together on Sunday 
evening, though it were announced to be 
an assembly for the same purpose. 

The very general organisation of Unit- 
arian clubs, not only in large cities, but m 
smaller communities, points in the sam 
way. In such a club you are able to do 
what it is very hard to do on Sunday. 
You can get Dr. Abenethy or Judge 
Broadhurst or Colonel. Careful to speak 
at the Unitarian Club Wednesday evening, 
when neither of them would come into the 
pulpit on Sunday morning to say the same 
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thing, whether on education, on health, or 
on hospitality. And, when the ladies of a 
town arrange that they can come together 
in the afternoon or in the evening for similar 
purposes, the same thing can be said. 
And I can conceive no better subject to be 
assigned for the spring or summer meeting 
of a county conference than that which 
should start a practical discussion among 
the directors of different clubs and alliances 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ How can 
clubs and alliances best occupy their 
time ?’’? When in a New England village 
Tam called to a meeting of the people who 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
TurrTEENTH Musicau FrEstIvAL. 


ELEVEN schools entered for the choral 
competition at Essex Hall last Saturday 
afternoon, which was an improvement 
on the previous year, when there were only 
seven. In 1904, ten schools entered. 
On that occasion Essex Church for the first 
time secured the banner, and Brixton 
came second.. Last year Brixton was the 
winner, George’s Row second, and Highgate 
third. Now Highgate has the banner 
(as twice before, in 1898 and 1903) while 


want to preserve the birds or improve the} Brixton and Essex Church were bracketed 


sidewalks, I do not like to find that the 
subject has received no attention from the 
local officials of the Unitarian Club or the 
Alliance. We are in the habit of saying 
in the Lend-a-Hand movement that, unless 


a club at every meeting takes care of some- } 


body or something outside its immediate 
comfort or pleasure, it is none of ours. 
This rule ought to apply to every Unit- 
arian club or alliance. True, the society 
exists for social purposes. Yes. But one 
of those social purposes is its union for 
bringing in the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. This is certain—that it is 
only when we consecrate our work for 
drainage, for education, and hospitality, or 
other social purposes in the town, that we 
are able to render a truly acceptable service. 
Taking the word ‘‘ church ’’ in its broad 
sense, it means all the children of God who 
unite to live, love, and work as his children. 
The church is a congregation. The con- 
gregation is a church. The church is not 
simply a school, it is not simply.a religious 
agency, it is not simply a club: it holds 
intercourse not only with men and women, 
but with the present God. It is not 
satisfied, or ought not to be satisfied, 
even if it knew that each one of its 
men, women, and children comes to God 
in his morning prayer at home. It ought 
not to be satisfied, even if it knew, as in 
old Puritan days, that every family in 
every house seeks God every day in prayer. 
It ought not to be satisfied unless all these 
children of God come together publicly 
whether for amusement or for comfort, 
with the hope and purpose of enlarging the 
life of that community. All of them mean 
to lift up that which is fallen down, and to 
open the eyes of the blind. 

The lesson of this time seems to be this : 
that, even if people do not crowd the 
churches on Sunday as we would like to 
have them, all the more must they be in- 
duced to come together, under whatever 
form of communion, for purposes of public 
service, for enlarging the life of all, for 
improving the education of all, for extend- 
ing a welcome to all. It is easy for earnest 
members of the congregation to quicken 
and enlarge the attendance at their Sunday 
functions. The same earnestness ought 
to bring them together in common mutual 
services as the week goes by. And every 
word which is said as to the more careful 
use of Sunday may be made to apply to our 
efforts for the consecration of our week- 
days. Epwarp EK. Hats. 


Ir may be proved with much certainty 
that God intends no man to live in this 
world without working ; but it seems to me 
no less evident that He intends every man 
to be happy in his work.—Ruskin. 


as second, and Stepney Green came third. 

Each of the choirs sang, without accom- 
paniment, the test piece ‘‘ To Music,’’ by 
Myles B. Foster, the words, by Mrs. Hemans, 
beginning : 

** Oh thou ! whose soft, bewitching lyre 
Can lull the sting of pain to rest.’’ 
and then a piece of their own selection. 
The order, which was arranged by lot, 
was as follows, with the names of the con- 
ductors and the pieces of their own selec- 
tion :—(1) George’s Row: conductor, Miss 
Amy Withall, ‘‘ The Harvest Fields,’’ Men- 
delssohn. (2) Kensington (Essex Church) : 
conductor, Miss Agnes Oakeshott, “* Wel- 
come, Fair Eventide,’’ Roeckel. (3) Lime- 
house : conductor, Rev. John Toye, ‘‘ Night 
has passed away,’ Battison Haynes. (4) 
Stratford: conductor, Miss Edith Green- 
halgh, ‘‘ Sweet and Low,’’ Hugo Willemsen. 
(5) Newington Green: conductor, Miss 
Maud North, ‘‘ The Happy Hunter,”’ 
Kucken. (6) Brixton: conductor, Miss 
Hopkins, ‘‘O Beautiful Violet,’ Carl 
Reinecke. (7) Stepney Green: conductor, 
Miss I. Harris, ‘‘ A May Song,’’ Henry 
Smart. (8) Blackfriars (Stamford Street) : 
conductor, Mr. H. H. Quarmby, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Bright Dawn,’’ Roeckel. (9) Isling- 
ton (Unity Church): conductor, Miss E. 
Harris, ‘‘ Spring is here,’’ Veazze. (10) 
Croydon: conductor, Miss E. A. Bredall, 
‘* Welcome, Bright Dawn,’’ Roeckel. (11) 
Highgate Hill: conductor, Miss Amy 
Withall, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,”’’ 

Henry Smart. 

Dr. H. Walmsley Little was the Adjudi- 
cator, and the president of the society, the 
Rev. John Toye, presided. 

Tea was provided for the choirs, in two 
detachments in the council room, and for 
visitors at the conclusion of the competition 
upstairs. 

At six o’clock a concert was given by 
the united choirs and a few other friends. 
Miss Agnes Oakeshott, Mr. W. H. Clarke 
and Mr. Veillard were the soloists, Mr. Ivor 
James gave some ’cello solos, which were 
very warmly appreciated, as were also Mr. 
F. J. Nettlefold’s recitations, and the choirs 
gave three part songs. 

After an opening hymn, in which all 
joined, the president expressed his pleasure 
in being there, and in the competition of the 
afternoon, and called upon the adjudicator 
for his award. 

Dr. Lirrte said he had been pleased 
to hear such excellent singing of so high a 
standard. The last time he had been there 
it was not nearly so high. He was also 
much struck by the excellent enunciation 
of the words, and the pure and clear voices 
of the children. That was a thing they did 
not always get, and it had not been when 
he was there before. 


Now, however, he had 
\ 


not noticed any nasal twang. The competi- 
tion had been so keen and near that he was 
obliged to resort to figures, and he found 
that there was not a diiference of more than 
16 or 17 marks between the highest and 
lowest of the choirs.. He awarded the first 
place to Highgate Hill, and the others as 
above noted ; but they had all done well. 
He proceeded to offer some friendly criti- 
cisms on the singing of each of the choirs, 
and the president then presented the banner 
to the victorious choir, in the person of its 
smallest member, and to another little 
girl the certificate of the second place for 
the Essex Church choir. They had not 
expected two choirs to be bracketed as 
second, but another certificate, he said, 
would be provided for the Brixton choir. 

Mr. AsquirH Wooprng, the hon. secretary 
of the society, announced that other 
certificates for all the children who had 
taken part in the competition would be 
handed to their conductors at the close. 

The concert, which was a great success 
then proceeded, and concluded with the 
hymn, ‘‘ Softly the silent night.”’ 


LEWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC . 
MISSION. 


THE annual meeting of Lewin’s Mead 
Domestic Mission, Bristol, was held at the 
Institution, near St. James’s Barton, on 
Monday, April 2. 

Mr. J. K. Champion, who presided, 
expressed regret at the absence of Mr. P. 
J. Worsley and other friends, and then 
alluded to the departure of their mission- 
ary, Mr. J. B. Robinson, who left them to be 
minister at Shepton Mallet. The work 
was, however, carried on, and he recognised 
the readiness of friends at Lewin’s Mead and 
Oakfield-road to help them in their oper- 
ations, the Rev. A. N. Blatchford among 
the number. At one of their gatherings, 
at which Mrs. Broadrick was present, 
the thought occurred to them, why not 
ask her to be their missionary? They did 
so, and the invitation was accepted. 

In the absence of Mr. Sibree, who was 
fulfilling an engagement at Plymouth, the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford read the report, 
which opened with a congratulatory allu- 
sion to the appointment of Mrs. Broadrick 
as missionary. Satisfactory work was 
recorded in various branches of the mission, 
but deep regret expressed at the death of 
Mrs. Worsley. A welcome was given to 
the Rev. E. J. Fripp, the new minister at 
Oakfield-road. 

The Chairman presented the financial 
statement, from which it appeared that 
the year began with an adverse balance 
of £67 17s. 9d., and concluded with a debt 
of £71 16s. 2d. It was, however, a healthy 
sign that the number of subscribers had 
increased, and the expenditure was some- 
what exceptional, as a considerable sum 
had been spent on renovating their pre- 
mises. He thought they would all agree 
with him that their meeting room had a 
much brighter appearance, and it was that 
expenditure that explained their increased 
debt. One of the features of their work 
had been his sending several who had 
suffered from ill-health to the country, and 
in some cases they had come back much 
improved in strength. 

Mrs. Broadrick gave an account of her ex- 
perience in connection with the mission since 
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December, 1905, when she became mission- 
ary. Various gatherings, she mentioned, 
were well attended, and good and useful 
work had been done. She had paid numer- 
ous visits to poor homes, and her experi- 
ence endorsed the statement that one half 
the world did not know how the other half 
lived. Some of the cases were perplexing ; 
they were not at all best met by financial 
help, but people needed to be taught how 
to make the best use of that they had, and 
to value air, and light, and cleanliness. 
Mrs. Broadrick, in conclusion, appealed to 
the friends of the mission to give her their 
fullest support if she was to remain mis- 
sionary. 

The Chairman moved, and the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford seconded, the adoption 
of the reports, the latter saying that the 
spirit that should prevail among them 
was one of hope, and the hopefulness of the 
position was in no small measure due to the 
help of their evening’s chairman, Mr. 
Champion. They had glimpses in Mrs. 
Broadrick’s report of the difficulties her 
duties entailed; he was convinced that 
the most valuable part of their missionary’s 
efforts was not at public meetings, but 
in the domestic work, which brought her 
into contact with the people in their homes. 
Mrs. Broadrick had their warm sympathy. 

The report was adopted, and among 
subsequent resolutions was one re-appoint- 
ing Mrs. Broadrick, recognising her zealous 
work, and wishing her God’s speed in it. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual meeting of this Association 
took place last Monday evening in the 
Central Hall, Belfast. From 7 until 8 
o’clock tea was provided for the members 
and friends, after which the chair was 
taken by Mr. W. T. Hamilton. 

Rev. J. A. Kelly read the annual report, 
which stated that during the year nothing 
worthy of special mention had taken place 
in connection with the work of the asso- 
ciation. The depository has been supplied 
with books and tracts to meet the demand 
of congregations, Sunday-schools, and 
inquirers generally. There was an ad- 
verse balance, and appeal was made for 
more support. Their agent, Miss M‘Caw, 
who became unwell last Easter, was still 
unfit for business, but Miss Ferguson had 
discharged the duties satistactorily. The 
Committee had expressed their sympathy 
with Miss M ‘Caw in her protracted illness. 

Mr. H. B. Hunter presented the trea- 
surer’s report, which showed that the year 
had been begun with an adverse balance 
of £41 5s. 6d., and had been closed with a 
balance due the treasurer of £30 18s. 6d. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, said that they did not pre- 
sent many encouraging features. How- 
ever, he thought he was right in saying 
that the city and country congregations 
should support the association better. A 
little more encouragement was due to a 
society which had been inaugurated under 
such favourable auspices 31 years ago. 
It was their duty to see that additional 
numbers should join and help to forward 
the interests of the society. 

Rey. Thomas Dunkerley, in seconding, 
said the society was engaged in a useful 
work in spreading Scriptural light; and 
the reports were passed. 


THE INQUIRER. 


On the motion of Mr. Cunningham, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. McFadden, the 
cordial thanks of the Association were given 
to the Rey. A. W. Fox, who had travelled 
from England to attend that meeting, 
and had preached the annual sermons. 
Mr. Fox having responded, Principal 
Gordon moved—‘‘ That this meeting re- 
news its adhesion to the principles and 
objects of the association as‘set forth in 
the rules, and would strongly commend the 
association to the increased support of 
as well as to the thoughtful consideration 
of the public generally.’’ He saw they had 
outrun the constable by about £30. He 
did not blame them. If the work was good 
they were right in stretching a point in its 
interest. It was easy to raise a sum like 
£30. They were not an aggressive people. 
They stood for what they held, and main- 
tained what they believed. 

Rey. W. G. Marsden seconded the reso- 
lution, which was adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
passed, on the motion of Rev. J. H. Bibby, 
seconded by Rev. J. A. Kelly, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE. 


* Tue nine-and-twenty churches in this 
district are pursuing the even tenor of their 
way with not more than the usual amount 
of local difficulty. If there are no pheno- 
menal successes, there are also no noticeable 
failures. There is plenty of hard work to 
be done, and plenty of faithful people to do 
it. Certainly there is opportunity and need 
for much more to be done, and the chief 
hindrance is the want of money. The 
Unitarians of this district have it in their 
own hands, or rather in their own pockets, 
to decide whether their principles shall be 
made known much more widely than they 
are at present, and new centres of religious 
work on their lines established. The com- 
mittee of the local Association (The N. and 
H. Lancs. Unitarian Mission) feel their hands 
tied by their existing responsibilities ; but 
they will not be slow to extend their work 
if their friends will find them some more 
money. There does not seem to be the 
same general interest in the collective work 
of the mission that there was twenty years 
ago, or the same sense of joint responsibility 
for that work. The recent annual meeting in 
Rochdale was, as times go, a very good one, 
but on the last previous occasion, in 1887, 
the number of persons present was, as I 
remember it, much larger. This lack of 
interest, and consequent decline of support 
for the collective welfare of our churches 
is the main feature that calls for notice in 
the state of this district at present. And 
the only remedy for it is that Unitarians 
shall bestir themselves, and not confine 
their efforts to the needs of their own chapel. 
Such individualism, is, no doukt, to some 
extent inevitable, owing to the long dis- 
tances which separate some of the churches 
from the rest. But a larger common life 
is certainly possible, and highly desirable. 

To bring the members of neighbouring 
churches into closer touch with each other 
the plan of visitations has been carried on 
with fair success. The attendance at the 
meetings has not been so large as it might 
be; but in other respects the visits have 
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been appreciated and have done good. 
They will be continued as opportunity 
offers. 

We are looking forward with great in- 
terest to the work of the Unitarian Van, 
which is to start on its pilgrimage in a few 
weeks’ time. The western parts of the 
district are included inits range, and we 
may hope for an awakening of new interest 
in Unitarian ideas. The van will for the 
most part travel where there are none of 
our congregations, and will chiefly serve 


.to sow seed in new ground. We wish 


every success to those who have undertaken 
this spirited adventure. 

Mention should also be made of the 
work that has been begun at Blackburn, 
mainly through the energy of the Rev. C. 
Travers, of Preston. If this succeeds, it 
will remove one of the causes of reproach 
against the Unitarians of the district. It 
is too early as yet to forecast the success or 
failure of the Blackburn movement. But 
there is no doubt that if the Blackburn 
people mean business they can build up a 
strong church there. The young congrega- 
tion at Nelson, founded only two or three 
years ago, is going quietly along, after the 
excitement of its first formation. 

Of the older congregations,. those which 
receive grants from the mission are making 
steady efforts to raise what are virtually 
endowment funds, so as eventually to 
become self-supporting. In particular, the 
congregation at Chesham (Bury), which has 
been hard hit by the Education Act of 
1902, is making an heroic struggle to get 
free from the financial straits in which, 
through no fault of its own, it is entangled. 
The method is that of a Bazaar to be held 
next year. May this appeal of Chesham 
meet with a generous response; for the 
cause is a good one, and the work for years 
past has been exceedingly hard. ; 

On the whole, we are getting along pretty 
well in this district, at least according 
to the modest standard which experience 
sets up. We are not in sight yet of that 
Millennium, when there shall be a Unitarian 
congregation in every considerable town 
and village in Lancashire. Neither, on 
the other hand, are we ‘‘ going to the dogs.”’ 
We are plodding on, and are by no means 
discouraged. 

R. Travers HERForp. 

Stand, Manchester, March 28, 1908. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


nd 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 


Bradford. — ‘‘ Recent events, we have been 
told,” says the Bradford Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ have 
given quite an impetus to local Unitarianism, 
and the minister of Chapel-lane receives many 
applications for expository information from 
members of different religious bodies.’’ The 
sermon last Sunday evening, by the Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones, on “ What Think ye of Christ ?”’ 
was listened to by a large congregation. It was 
an earnest plea for the simple humanity of 
Jesus, who taught his disciples to pray to the 
Father, and to Him alone, the “one God and 
Father of all.” 

Darlington.—A course of three week-evening 
lectures on the Bible by the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, has just beenconcluded. The concluding 
lecture on the Fourth Gospe] was of the greatest 
interest, and the congregation is greatly 
indebted to Mr. Hargrove for his generous belp. 

Dukinfield (Welcome Meeting). —On 
Saturday, March 24, a tea party was held in the 
Old Chapel Schoolroom to welcome the Rev. E. 
Gwilym Evans, B.A., the new minister, and his 
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wife. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. E. 
B.. Broadrick, in the unavoidable absence of 
Ald. J. Kerfoot, J.P., the chapel warden, who 
was kept away by the serious illness of his wife. 
The death of Mrs. Brooks also caused the 
absence of other old members of the congrega- 
tion. There was a large attendance, including 
several ministers of other denominations. The 
chairman offered a very hearty welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans, and recalled the old memories 
of the chapel, speaking gratefully of what he 
had himself learnt from Robert Brook Aspland, 
and the later ministries of Mr. Gordon, Page 
Hopps, Wicksteed, and Hamilton Vance, and 
lastly, for nearly twenty-one years, Mr. Tayler. 
He was glad to know that Mr. Evans was de- 
voted to school work, and he would find plenty 
to do. Lieut.-Colonel Pollitt cordially seconded 
the resolution of welcome, and Mr. Evans, in 
gratefully acknowledging it, said that it was 
with diffidence that he came to them in succes- 
sion to such a line of eminent ministers, and 
they must be prepared for disappointments, but 
he should throw himself into the work, and he 
appealed to them to realise the serious duty of 
the support of public worship, and to co-operate 
heartily in the work. Though he was person- 
ally a strong Unitarian, they would not get 
from him any rabid, exclusive teaching of 
Unitarianism. With God’s help he hoped to 
give them something better, something more 
comprehensive, and something truer, too. That 
was why he was glad to see on the platform 
representatives of other churches. It would be 
a pleasure in his life to co-operate with any man 
in any good work in Dukinfield. That, of 
course, had been a tradition in their church for 
two hundred years—a free church, a free 
platform, and a free expression of thought and 
conviction: therefore they ought to take a 
wider outlook of things. He was sure they 
would all agree with him in that respect.» He 
thanked them very warmly for that welcome. 
The Rev. H. E. Dowson then gave to Mr, Evans 
the right hand of fellowship on behalf of the 
ministers of the district. He spoke of the former 
ministers he had known, and some of the old 
members of the congregation of the old Puritan 
stock, and congratulated Mr. Evans on the 
opportunity he would have there. Principal 
Gordon, whose father was formerly minister of 
the old chapel, the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, and 
others also spoke, the speeches being inter- 
spersed with music, and at the end came the 
evening hymn, and Principal Gordon pronounced 
the Benediction. 

Ipswich.—The Social Guild in connection 
with Friar’s-street Unitarian Chapel, held the 
third and closing social for the winter season on 
Thursday evening, March 29. 1t was well 
attended by members and visitors. The pro- 
gramme consisted of music, recitations, and 
games. The past season has been very successful, 
the weekly meetings being well attended, 
and a series of eapital lantern lectures, musical 
evenings, &c., have been much appreciated by 
members and visitors. Arnongst all good things it 
is difficult to particularise, but we may mention 
Rev. L. Tavener on “Geneva” and on “ Pompeii,’ 
Mr. R. Pearse, M.P., on “My Voyage Round the 
World”; and Mr. S, A. Notcutt on “ Radium.” 
The object of the guild is to develop the social 
and rel.gious life of the church. Ithas certainly 
created very friendly relations with the town 
people. By request, Mr. 'Tavener has lectured in 
the Town Art Gallery on “The Origin of Art,” 
“The Story of Italian Art,” and ‘The Art 
Treasures of Florence.” 

Leeds: Hunslet (Farewell Presenta- 
tion.—On Saturday last the Rev. John Fox 
brought his twenty years’ ministry to a close, 
and took Jeave of the congregation, at the same 
time terminating his long career in the regular 
ministry. Tea was provided, and afterwards a 
crowded meeting was held in the schoolroom. 
Many interesting speeches were delivered, and 
the utmost cordiality and good feeling prevailed. 
During the evening opportunity was taken to 
present a solid silver tea and coffee service to 
Mr, and Mrs. Fox, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Presented to mark the respect and affec- 
tion of the Hunslet Unitarian congregation for 
the Rey. John Fox and Mrs. Fox, on the close of 
a pastorate of twenty years.” Miss Fox received 
a silver photo frame from the members of her 
class in the Sunday-school. 

London: Deptford.—The social gatherings 
held every Monday evening during the past six 
months have. proved most successful, and have 
given pleasure to many poor and weary residents 
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in this neighbourhood. On Tuesday evening, at 
the close of the season, the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. 
Marchant held an ‘“ At Home’’ to the friends 
who have assisted during the season, and an 
enjoyable evening was spent by a large number 
of visitors, including the Rev. Stanley and Mrs. 


‘Hayward, of the Greenwich-road Congregational 


Church. An aggregate attendance during the 
season of upwards of 3,000 persons was reported, 
and evidence of the sympathy of other denomi- 
nations with this effort was shown in the fact 
that concerts had been given by the choirs of 
two established churches and the Greenwich- 
road Congregational Church. 

Torquay.—The winter session of lectures, &c., 
was brought to aclose on March 26, with a high- 
class concert which was largely attended. The 
whole series of meetings form an attractive 
feature in the work of the town. 

Wimbledon.—The London District Unit- 
arian Society decided early in the year to hold 
a series of five services at Wimbledon, in order 
to see whether there might not be some possi- 
bility of establishing a permanent congregation 
in that populous district. The Worple Hall was 
secured for the purpose, and the Revs. W. G. 
Tarrant, E. Savell Hicks, H. W. Perris, F. W. 
Stanley, and W. Copeland Bowie, each took a 
Sunday. The results were very satisfactory ; 
the congregation ranged from 130 to 60, in spite 
of several of the evenings being exceedingly 
rough and stormy. On the final Sunday Mr. 
Bowie invited those who had been interested in 
the series, and were desirous of making a move 
in the direction of the establishment of a church 
at Wimbledon, to remain behind after the 
service. Some 55 of those present stayed to 
discuss the matter, and keen interest was dis- 
played. The committce of the L.D.US. have 
therefore decided to go on with the movement. 
A further series of services is being arranged, 
commencing onMay6. ‘The local arrangements 
have been in the hands of Mr. Chas. Fenton and 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, to whose energy 
and devotion the success of the series has been 
largely due. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


[It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Wednesday Afternoon. 

ee 


SUNDAY, April 8. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN, 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eusracre 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev, W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 

ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epgar Dartyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Juve. 

Deptford, Church- street 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freesron, 3.15, Rev. A. 
Hurn, and 6.30, Rev. A. Gottanp, M.A. 
Sunday School Anniversary Services and 
Collections. j 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian. Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savewu Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. Frup. HAaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaRLzs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna} 
Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Cooprr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale - road, 11] and 6.30. 

Piumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Frrix’ Taytor, B.A. 
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Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Mr. T. Extior, 
‘‘ Darkness and Light.” 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I] and 6.30, Mr. G. 
WARD. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11. and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mummery. 
——— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J» 
M. McDowE Lt. 

BuackProot, Dickson-road, North Shore, -10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr MoGerxr. 

Buiackroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepia Jonss, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. B. Kirkman Gray. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Goran STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CurstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Francis Woop. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastrnas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. . 

Hoxrsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRrTEn. 

Lgxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. CuarLxs 
Harecrove, M.A. 

LriczstER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rer. 
GERTRUD von PeTzoxrp, M.A. : 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Denpy AGare, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperrts. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1l and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. : 

Marpston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 

Nerwrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. Finnerty. 

PortsMovuTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Suvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. TraspaLE REEp. 

SHEIFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
WiLuiamM Rostine. 

SipmMovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

SovuruEenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Detta Evans. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK Birount Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burgzows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TounsEiper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, “The Whole Duty of Man,” and 
6.30, **The Patience of God,’ Mr. H. C. 
Hawkins. : 


The Children’s * 
Treat 


t only pleasure but nourish- 
y chtdren: Pail the ingredients 
used in making 


A Pure Sweet 
ment to gro 


Callard & Bowser’s 


. BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. _ 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


$ N’ Gilly, wholesome, 
@) i Lanceé 
& es fe Every Packet vars : 


their Trade Mar! 


"MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C. 
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Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
Rey. G. Hamitton Vance, B.D. 


= 
WALES. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Market Hall, 11. 
aa Gee 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmM¥roRtu. . 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


HE FIRST TRIENNIAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held in_the Muni- 
CIPAL BUILDINGS, OxFORD, on WEDNESDAY, 
18th APRIL, at 2.30 p.m., to receive the Report 
and Statement of Accounts, appoint Twelve 
Managers and Two Auditors, approve certain 
modifications made in By-laws 4 and 10, and 
transact general business. 
- The following are Entitled to attend and 
vote: Donors of £5 or upwards; Annual 
~ Subscribers of not less than Ten Shillings ; the 
' Managers, Trustees, and Auditors; Ministers 
who are Beneficiaries; and Members of the 
National Conference representing Churches 
that Subscribe not less than £1 per annum to 
the Fund. 
Nominations for the office of Manager or 
Auditor must reach me not later than Wednes- 
day, 11th April. 


C. J. STREET, Hon. Sec. 
Lynthorpe, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


NUT CAKES. ¢ 


Something new and good.) 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas. 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut 
Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each, 

Postage 3d. each extra. eX = 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. = 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 
2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 

1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 

eC: 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Crort GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W, Law- 
F, H. A. Hardcastle, RENCE. 
BSE Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
Pia 0s 0.884 | 01s 6 0 12s 012 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem ). 


MARRIAGE, 
JPLLIE—MAcky.—On January 30th, by Rev. 
H.B. Gray, at the house of the bride’s parents, 
Rev. William Jellie, B.A., to Isabella Wilson 
Macky, eldest daughter of Mr. J. C. Macky, 
of Auckland, New Zealand. 


DEATHS. 
SrapE.—On March 27th, at Upper Skilling, 
Bridport, Joseph Slade, aged 68. 
TuoMpPson.—On March 30th, at Park-road, 
Penarth, George Carslake Thompson, in his 
63rd year. ill friends kindly accept this 
intimation ? 


National Conference at Oxford. 


Noack OF MOTIONS to be proposed 
must reach the Secretary not later than 
the morning of April 16th. 


PROGRAMME, 

Norr.—All the gatherings will take place in 
the Municipal Buildings, except where other- 
wise stated. 

{On Monday evening, April 16th, in con- 
nection with the Guilds’ Union, there will be 
a Devotional Service at 6 o’clock in Man- 
chester College Chapel, conducted by Rev. 
J. Ellis, with Sermon by Rev. F. K. Freeston. ] 


Tuespay, Aprit 17ru. 
4.0 p.m.—Reception by. the President (Mr. 
W. B. Bowring ) 
4.30 p.m.—Address by the President. 
Welcome offered by Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A., to Foreign Delegates, and their 
replies. 
8.0 p.ma.—Service conducted by Rev. Chas. 
Roper, B.A. 
Preacher: Rev. Jos. Wood. 


WEDNESDAY, AprRin 18TH. 
9.15 a.m.—Communion Service at Manches- 


ter College, conducted by Revs. Dr. Drum- 
mond and Ambrose Bennett, M.A. 
10.15 a.m. — Conference: Chairman, Mr. 


Philip Meadows Martineau. 

Paper by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Subject: “ Three Requisites for Social 
Amelioration” (Thought, Business 
Faculty, Sympathy). 

Paper by Mr. Graham Wallas, M.A. Sub- 
ject: “ Darwinism and Social Motive.” 

Discussion to be opened by Revs. Chas, 
Peach and L. Jenkins Jones. 

2.30 p.m.—Meeting of the Ministers’ Pension 
and Insurance Fund. 

2.30 p.m. — Conference arranged by the 
National Unitarian Temperance Association. 

430 p.m.—Conference : Chairman, Mr. Wm. 
Wallace Bruce, L.C.C. 

Paper by Rey. Chas Hargrove, M.A. Sub- 
ject: “The Relation of our Ministers 
and Congregations to Social and Politi- 
cal Questions of the Day.” 

Discussion to be opened by Miss Catherine 
Gittins. 

8.30 to 11 p.m.—Conversazione at Manches- 
ter College. 


TuHurRspay, APRIL 19TH. 
9.30 a.m.—Devotional Service conducted by 
Revs. J. Crowther Hirst and J. Alex. Kelly. 
10.15 a.m.—Conference : Chairman, Rt. Hon. 
Wm. Kenriek. “ Outlook of Liberal Religion.” 

Paper by Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. Subject: 
“The Decaying Influence of the Pro- 
fessional Theologian.” 

Paper by Rev. Dr. Rashdall. Subject: 
“The Present Relations between Theo- 
logy and Philosophy.” 

Paper by Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. 
Subject : “ The Liberal Movement in the 
F:ee Churches.” 

Discussion to be opened by Dr. Herbert 
Smith and Rev. Dr. J. HE. Odgers. 

3.0 p.m.—Meeting of Guilds’ Union. 
4.30 p.m.—Business Meeting of the National 
Conference. The President in the Chair. 

Financial Statement ; Report of Committee 
and Resolution thereon; Election of 
Officers and Committee ; Guilds’ Union 
Report ; Report by Ministers’ Susten- 
tation and Pension and Insurance Fund 
Committees ; Motions. 

8.30.—Service and Sermon by Rev. Dr. John 
Hunter, 
Fripay, APRIL 20, 


9.30 a.m.—Devotional Service, conducted by 
Revs. John Davies and Matthew R. Scott. 


10.15 a.m.—Conference : Chairman, Mr. 
Chas. W. Jones. 
Paper by Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. Sub- 


ject: “ Advisory Committees ard Minis- 
terial Settlements.” 

Discussion to be opened by Rev. Joseph 
Wood, who will movea resolution in favour of 
a Central Advisory and Settlements Board. 

12 noon.—Address (without discussion) by 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. Subject: “ The Ideal 
of a Church.” 

2.30 p.m.—Meeting (in Manchester College 
Chapel) for Prayer, and Addresses en our 
Domestic Missions, by Revs. J. L. Haigh, 
Dr. J. EH. Odgers, T. Pipe, G. J. Slipper, F. 
Summers, and J. Wain. 

Jas. Harwoop, Secretary, 

105, Palace-road, London, SW. 


Board and Residence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mra. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtisxH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pro- 
spectus from Proprietor, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
elses CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
errace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 

‘ Apartments. Near Station and Sea, 

Highly recommended. Terms moderate— 

Apply, N. C., InquirER Office, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, W.C. 


BRISTOL: 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, é&c., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


RPA RLS. 
LADY RECOMMENDS Miss SHaw 


and Mademoiselle WAuLBOM, who receive 
afew Boarders at 11, Rue du Val de Grace. 
Advantages for study of French, painting, 
wood-carving. Summer in Normandy if de- 
sired, Terms moderate.—R. V., 54, Parkhill- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
DReonw De OR. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Lightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on sua cic 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” LONDON. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—e——- 


LADY can thoroughly recommend 

gentlewomap, domesticated, geod reader, 
amanuensis, as Companion or Housekeeper to 
lady or gentleman, where servant is kept.— 
Mac.tean, South Grove, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham. 


ANTED, a TRAINED NURSE to 

take baby from the month. Good 

needlewoman.—Apply H. B., INQuIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION-HELP, HOUSEKEEPER, or 

any place of trust.—F., 1, Bland ford-street, 
Baker-stree?, W. 
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FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ST. PAUL: The Man and 
His Work. 


By H. WEINEL, Frofessor of Theolcgy in the Uni- 
versity of Yena. Translated by Rev.G.A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., and Edited by Rev. W. D. MorRISON, LL D. 


HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 


By Rey. A. F. MITCHELL, M.A. Together with Fore- 
words by the Very Rey. the DEAN of ELY, Sir EDWARD 
RUSSELL, and Professor W. H. WOODWARD. First 
Edition sold out cn publication. Second Edition, 


revised and reset. 
: Now Ready. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY 


| LIST | E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office 
10, Fenwick-street, Hu!me, 
MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. , 


A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. 

By W. HERRMANN, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated 
from the New and thoroughly revised Edition, with 
Special Aunctations:by the Author by Rev. R. W. 
STEWART, B.Sc. 

Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. Almost Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JESUS. 


By W. BOUSSET, Professor of Theology at the 
University of Gottingen. Translated by JANET 
PENROSE TREVELYAN. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


The Books of the New Testament. By IT. VON 
SODEN, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by Rev. J. R. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 

Just Ready. 480 pp., cloth, 5s. 


A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of Earnest Religious Thought. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


APRIL ISSUE.—Now Ready. Enlarged to 240 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. : 

IS THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT A WORKING RELIGION FOR MANKIND? By Dom 
CUTHBERT BUTLER. 

HOW JAPANESE BUDDHISM APPEALS TO A CHRISTIAN THEIST. By Professor J. 
EsTLiIn CARPENTER. 

DOES CHRISTIAN BELIEF REQUIRE METAPHYSICS? By Professor KE. 8. Drown. 

MR. BIRRELL’S CHOICE. By the Right Rev. Bisuop or CARLISLE. 

THE WORKING FAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. By Professor HENRY JONES. 

ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. By Epmunp G. GARDNER. 

THE LAWS AND LIMITS OF DEYELOPMENT IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Principal W. Jonrs-DaAvVIEs, 

THE SALVATION OF THE BODY BY FAITH. By the Author of ‘“ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 

THE RESURRECTION. A Layman’s Dialogue. By T. W. RoLuEsron. 

CHR STEN Ite AND SCIENCE. II.—The Divine Element in Christianity. By SinlOLIvER 

ODGE. e 
WITH A NUMBER OF SIGNED REVIEWS AND A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 


LITERATURE. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 


HYMNS OF THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


A BOOK OF 59 HYMNS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES. 


Words only, id. (paper covers), 2d. (limp cloth). 
Words with Music, 3d. (paper covers), 6d. (cloth boards). Postage 41d. 


“Tt is true, the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have 
in the course of their papers, said things that I regard 
as nothing less than admirable. I very much doubt 
whether we have anything so admirable in English.” 
—Rev. Dr. Sanday in The Guardian. 


Just Ready. 320 pp., 4s. 


By the Rev. 


Iv is sometimes said that Unitarian Christianity is cold and critical, greatly 
lacking on the devotional side of religion. Perhaps the knowledge that the Hymns 
in this little book—with the exception of three—are by Unitarian writers may help 
to remove this impression. 

The selection has been made for use at special services held in public halls, 
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The official Report of the National 
Conference Meetings at Oxford, April 
17—20, will be published in ‘‘ The 
Inquirer ” in two enlarged numbers, April 
21 and 28. The Report will not be issued 
separately in book form. Orders for extra 
copies of these two Conference numbers 
should be sent in at once. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Earty this week we had perfect Easter 
weather. May it last over the holiday, 
and, if that is not too much to hope, over 
the National Conference days at Oxford. 


THERE is every prospect of thoroughly 
good meetings for this Ninth Triennial 
Conference of our Churches. ** The 
National Conference of the members and 
friends of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
Non-Subscribing or Kindred Congrega- 
tions’’ is the full title, and we are 
heartily glad that among the friends at 
this Oxford meeting’ are to be three 
readers of papers who do not belong 
to the communion of our churches, but 
are so far in sympathy with the 
principle of spiritual freedom on which 
they are founded as to be willing to 
take part in the proceedings. 

Tur fascination of Oxford itself, and 
the special interest of Manchester College, 
will be powerful contributors to the suc- 
cess of the meetings, but now, as always, 
the greatest thing of all is the gathering 
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together of friends, the sense of happy 
fellowship in loyalty to a common ideal, 
and devotion to a common work. To 
this, of course, is added: the stimulus 
and serious interest of the papers to be 
read and discussed, and these promise to 
be of the highest quality. That the first 
place is. given to questions of social 
gen shows a true discernment, on 
the part of those who arranged the pro- 
gramme, of the most urgent need of the 
present day, if the vitality of religion is 
to be maintained in touch with the 
actual life of the people. 


Tue following brief notes may serve as 
a reminder of the week’s proceedings. The 
meetings are in the Municipal Buildings 
except when otherwise stated :— 
Moaday.—6.30, Guilds’ Union Service in 
Manchester College Chapel. 
Sermon, Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
Tuesday.—4, Reception and President’s 
Address. Welcome to Foreign 
Delegates. 
8, Religious service. Sermon, Rev. 
Joseph Wood. 
‘Wednesday.—9.15, Communion Service 
in Manchester College Chapel. 
10.15, Conference (Social Ameliora- 
tion). Papers by Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed and Mr, Graham 
Wallas, 
2.30, Pensions Fund and Tem- 
perance Association meetings. 
4.30, Conference (Social Ques- 
tions). Paper by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove. 
8.30, Conversazione at Manchester 
College. 
Thursday.—9.30, Devotional Service. 
10.15, Conference (“The Outlook 
of Liberal Religion ’’). Papers 
by the Revs. L. P. Jacks, 
Dr. Rashdall, and T. Rhondda 
Williams. 
3.0, Guilds’ Union Meeting. 
4.30, Business meeting. 
8.30, Religious Service. Sermon, 
Dr. John Hunter. 
Friday.—9.30, Devotional service. 
10.15, Conference (Advisory Com- 
mittees). Paper by the Rey. 
Dendy Agate. 
12.0, Address on “‘ The Ideal of a 
Church;’’ by the Rev, Henry 
Gow. 
2.30, Meeting in Manchester 
College Chapel for prayer 
and addresses on our 
Domestic Missions. 


Tue meeting to be held ‘on the Friday 
afternoon at Manchester College, Oxford, 
for prayer and addresses on our Domestic 
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Missions, which has been arranged by the 
Rey. Dr. J. E. Odgers, the chairman of 
the local committee, is an extension of 
the service and meeting which were held 
at the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liver- 
pool, three years ago. That, though more 
general in its range, was confined to 
ministers, this will be freely open to all 
attending the Conference, and will, it is 
hoped, stimulate interest in institutions 
which for more than 70 years have been 
exercising an influence which, though 
necessarily to a large extent unseen, 
has been none the less real and tho- 
roughly beneficient. 

Tue Rev. F. K. Freeston, President 
of the National Conference Guilds’ Union, 
wishes to call attention to the fact that 
the United Guilds’ service at Manchester 
College will begin at 6.80 on Easter 
Monday, as notified in the Conference 
Handbook correctly, and not at 6, as 
erroneously appears on the bills. 

In the interest of Irish visitors to the 
Conference at Oxford, the Rev. A. O. Ash- 
worth writes of further concessions secured 
from the steamship companies. ‘‘ Visitors 
from Ireland will be permitted to delay their 
arrival in Belfast (on return) to Sunday 
morning, 22nd inst., by all routes named in 
my letter dated 31st ult. The 1% single 
fare tickets are available by Heysham route, 
leaving Belfast 9 p.m., reaching Oxford 
12.48 mid-day following, and leaving 
Oxford 2.40 p.m., reaching Belfast 5.30 
a.m.—atchoice, Saturday or Sunday morn- 
ing. I did not previously name this route 
as it involves change of stations at Birming- 


ham (10 minutes’ walk between).’? Mr. 
Ashworth recommends the Fleetwood 
route. 


Tue April Review of Reviews has a 
portrait of the late Susan B. Anthony, a 
pioneer of Woman Suffrage in America, 
who died on March 13. The Rey. W. C: 
Gannett, of Rochester, N.Y., of whose 
church she was a member, conducted the 
memorial service: Miss Anthony was 
born Feb. 15, 1820, at Adams, Mass., 
but six years later her father settled as 
a cotton-spinner in Battenville, N.Y. 
She became a teacher, and in 1852 took 
charge of a school at Rochester. Early 
devoted to the cause of Temperance and 
of Abolition, she was soon drawn into 
the Woman’s Suffrage Movement, and to 
it devoted fifty years of strenuous ser- 
vice. Only in the closing year of the 
last century did she withdraw from active 
work, when she resigned the presidency 
of the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 
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LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 

_ A DRAWING-ROOM meeting in the interests 
of this Society was held on Friday after- 
noon, April 6, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Hahnemann Epps, at 95, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W. The president, Mr. P. M. 
Martineau, took the chair, and an address 
on the history and work of the Mission. was 
given by Miss Anna Sharpe. 

The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, 
pleaded for more subscribers, and urged 
that young people should be interested 
in the work, and enrol their names. A 
subscription of 5s. secured membership 
in the Society, and as time went on they 
could increase their subscriptions. But 
there, was something even more important 
than money, and as urgently required, and 
that was personal service in the work of 
the missions. If they would take a share 
in that work, he assured them that they 
would find their way to the heart of the 
poor, they would make true friends, and 
it would be a gain to their own lives. 

Miss ANNA SHARPE, in the course of her 
address, said that itwas now eighty years 
since Dr. Tuckerman had taken up hiswork 
in Boston, Mass., as Minister at Large, 
and had shown how much could be done by 
one devoted man to help the neglected 
poor of a great city ; she told of the growth 
of the work in America, and how the report 
of it led to similar undertakings in this 
country, and quoted what Dr.. Martineau 
said of a visit Dr. Tuckerman and a friend 
paid to Liverpool in 1834: ‘‘ Their benevo- 
lent and devout enthusiasm came upon us 
like the angel descending to stir the sleeping 
waters, and their recital of what was being 
done to uplift and evangelise the neglected 
classes in Boston fell as a convicting and 
converting word, and yet a word of hope 
and zeal upon our conscience.’’ Already, 
in 1831, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, at the urgency of the Rev. 
W.J. Fox, had moved in the matter, and 
next year the first Domestic Missionary, 
Mr. Philp, was appointed in London, and a 
weavers’ shed was taken in Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. Out of this grew the mission 
at which Mr. Corkran worked for many 
years, and a second mission undec Mr. 
Vidler was also established. Then in 1835 
the Domestic Mission Society was founded, 
on an entirely unsectarian basis, to take 
charge of the work, while other missions, 
in the country, such as that in Liverpool 
(founded 1836) were also established. 
Miss Sharpe described the varied work 
carried on at the missions, taking as an in- 
stance the growth of the Rhyl-street Mis- 
sion, established in 1882, and quoted what 
Dr.’ Martineau had said of such work in 
1891: ‘‘I have always looked on the 
ministers of the Domestic Mission Society 
as devoted to the most Christ-like work 
which can engage the zeal of good men in 
our time—a work of wise compassion for 
unnoticed suffering, of exposure of lurking 
wrongs, of redemption from ruinous sins, 
of guardianship over the threatened germs 
of goodness and catholic fellowship with all 
labours akin to their own.’’ She described 
what opportunities were opened to the 
visitors for the Provident Bank, and in 
other kinds of work, in the schools, the 
evening classes, &c., and noted how more 
helpers were wanted everywhere as well 
as more money—at their three Missions, 
George’s Row, where the Kev. F. Summers 
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was missionary; Rhyl-street, under Dr. 
Read; and Bell-street, under the Rev. 8. H. 
Street; as also at the Mansford-street, 
Blackfriars, and Limehouse Missions, 
which were separately maintained. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis then gave a brief 
address. He referred to the way in which Dr. 
Tuckerman had been firstled to that work, 
when his health had given way, and he was 
no longer able to preach; through that 
home visiting he found there was still a 
very real ministry open to him, a ministry 
of all others most like that of Jesus him- 
self. And that example remained as a 
reminder to them all that they were called 
to such ministry, that it was a work in 
which they all could have part, so to preach 
the Gospel to the poor. It was a trust laid 
upon their churches which were established 
in more fortunate neighbourhoods so to hold 
out the hand of sympathy and _ brotherly 
helpfulness to their poorer neighbours. 
And for those who could not take any part 
in the actual work there was the oppor- 
tunity of giving the necessary means for 
its maintenance. When they felt keenly 
the grievous sufferings of the poor, and the 
wretched conditions in which they were 
compelled to live, they must remember 
that that very pain was God’s appeal to 
them to be doing something to help. There 
was no other way by which the Divine pur- 
pose could be fulfilled but by the faithful 
efforts of those who felt the need. Those 
who threw themselves into the work among 
the people would not despair. It was those 
who felt the misery, but stopped short at 
feeling and did nothing, who lost faith. 
The work brought abuundant blessing 
to those who.were devoted to it, and firmer 
confidence in the Divine goodness. 

The Rev. F. Summers, of George’s Row 
Mission, gave some touching instances 
of the way in which the missionaries are 
able to help the poor, and appealed for 
confidence in their work. 

Mr. Purirp Roscog, the treasurer, made 
a statement as to the position of the funds 
of the Society, saying that while their in- 
come was £1,000 they were spending about 
£1,500, and that they had lost from £30 to 
£40 of annual subscriptions through the 
death of old members. It was essential 
that they should secure more support. 

Mr. Joun Harrison and the Rev. F. W. 
StTan.EY both enforced the appeals which 
had been made, expressing confidence in 
the large amount of quiet, unobstrusive 
work that was being done. Mr. Stanley 
pointed out that even in such a district as 
his, about the Hffra-road Chapel, they found 
a population very similar to that among 
which their missionaries were working. 

Mrs. EveLeGH proposed, and Miss ANNA 
SHARPE seconded, a very cordial vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Epps for her kindness in 
holding that meeting, and to Mr. Harrison, 
for all that he had done to secure its success, 

Mr. Harrison acknowledged the vote 
on behalf of Mrs. Epps and himself, and 
moved a vote of thanks to the President, 
after which the company adjourned to the 
dining-room for tea. 

The annual meeting of the Domestic 
Mission Society is to be held at Wandsworth 
on Tuesday evening, May 8, when the chair 
is to be taken by Mr. H. B. Lawford, and the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter will be among the 
speakers. Subsequently, a third drawing- 
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HONOUR TO MR. JOHN HARRISON. 

On Palm Sunday, Tréport, on the coast 
ot Normandy north of Dieppe, was en féte, 
and many of us would gladly have been 
there, for on that occasion the order of 
the Legion of Honour was conferred upon 
our friend, Mr. John Harrison, a well- 
deserved recognition by the Government 
of services rendered to the French nation, 
by the creation and development of the 
port. Thirty-one years ago, when Mr. 
Harrison first went there with one of hig 
boats, Tréport had no commerce, and 
was merely a harbour of mud and shingle 
banks. Now it has a large dock, quays, 
and cranes, provided by the authorities 
to accommodate six regular lines of 


steamers running to various ports in the’ 


United Kingdom. 

The Cross of the order was publicly 
presented to Mr. Harrison by the Presi- 
dent of the Council General of the depart- 
ment Seine Inférieure, and we are indebted 
to a friend, who was present, for the fol- 
lowing impression of the scene. Looking 
over the port in its present condition of 
prosperity, he says :— 

‘* What is it that strikes the observer 
more than anything else? The dominant 
colour seems to be red enclosed in lines 
of white. True! And it is this same 
combination—this harmony in red and 
white — which has, step by step, in 
prosperity and in times of difficulty and 
adversity, led up to the public recognition 
which is but the natural reward such 
untirmg perseverance justly deserves. 
The formal decoration of ‘the benefactor 
of the town,’ as he was so aptly described, 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
took place in the theatre of the Casino 
in the afternoon of Sunday. After the 
President of the department of the Seine 
Inférieure had formally made the investi- 
ture the band played ‘‘God save the 
King.’’ This was immediately followed 
by “‘La Marseillaise.” The national 
airs were received by the assembled 
multitude standing, and in respectful 
silence. One felt then that the true 
union of hand and heart between the two 
nations was ateality. The next impulse 
was to give free vent to one’s emotions, 
and join in one overpowering chorus: 
Vive V entente cordiale—vive la République 
Frangaise—vive le Service Maritime— 
vive John Harrison.’ 

Mr. Harrison, it will be remembered, 
was, some five years ago, created a 
Knight of the Order of Leopold by the 
King of the Belgians, for services ren- 
dered to the Belgian poor in this country. 
We congratulate him very warmly on this 
new honour. 


THE Christian Register, of March 22, 
records the death in the Boston Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Boston, on March 10, of 
the Rev. William Brunton, who was a 
native of Sheffield and a student of the 
Home Missionary Board in Manchester, 
from which he entered the ministry in 
1869. After settlements at Middlesbrough 
and Colyton he went to America, where 
he had several settlements, and also went 
through the Harvard Divinity School. 
His final charge was at Fairhaven, Mass., 
from which he retired about a year ago, 


after a pastorate of over eight years, . 


room meeting is to be held at Hampstead. | amid expressions of high appreciation. 
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{ THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. Brrrewu’s Bill, so far as he ex- 
pounded it in the House of Commons on 
Monday afternoon, has very little to do 
with education. The reforms introduced 
into the administration of the elementary 
school system by the Act of the late 
Government are left as they stood; they 
are not developed ; on the other hand, they 
are not materially modified. Mr. Birrell 
expressed his own preference for ad hoc 
authorities, but he does not propose to 
enter into conflict with the County and 
other Councils on this point, although the 
Bill is to contain a clause providing for 
some as yet undefined measure of devolu- 
tion. With regard to secondary education, 
nothing apparently is to be done beyond 
the abolition of the twopenny limit. The 
very important subject of the training 
colleges is not dealt with at all. We are 
to struggle on with the present ludicrously 
defective arrangements for the supply and 
the teaching of the teachers of the children. 
Mr. Birrell was only able to explain one of 
the five parts of his Bill, and, in the opinion 
of its author, some of the unexplained 
clauses will be found to contain valuable 
educational improvements. Be this as it 
may, the centre of gravity of the Bill 
does not rest in its educational value. 

That, perhaps, was inevitable, inasmuch 
as the country has evinced only the most 
languid interest in education, while those 
who claim to express public opinions are 
passionately in earnest over the “religious 
difficulty.’’ In respect of its settlement 
of the sectarian controversy, the Bill will 
stand or fall. The denominational schools 
are to disappear. All schools are in future 
and during school hours to conform to one 
type. They are all to be what are techni- 
cally known as provided schools. This is 
the outstanding feature of the Bill. Here, 
at least, we approach finality. This is 
the inevitable third stage in a vexed and 
troubled evolution. First, all schools were 
voluntary. Then the voluntary and the 
Board schools competed side by side. 
Now, at length, all, or almost all, the 
schools of the people are to be in the 
fullest sense public schools. 

During the hours of compulsory attend- 
ance all schools which are maintained 
either from the rates or from Imperial 
grants are to be under the complete con- 
trol of the local authority, 

There are to be no religious tests for 
teachers. In every school the local 
education authority may arrange for the 
giving of simple Bible teaching, un- 
denominational religion, or “local autho- 
rityism,’’ to select some only of the 
descriptions given to it by friends and 
foes. This teaching will be imparted by 
the ordinary school teaching staff, and 
will be paid for out of the national 
funds. Lord Cecil describes this as the 
endowment of  undenominationalism. 
Religious instruction is recognised as a 
proper function of the civil service cf the 
country. 

In addition to the teaching of undenomi- 
national religion, there may be in a certain 
class of schools further instruction of a 
more definite kind. That is to say, specific 
as opposed to indefinite religion may be 
taught on two days in the week, but not 
by the school teachers and not at the 
public expense. 


Yet a further complication is intro- 
duced. In large urban areas definite 
dogma may be taught by the regular school 
teachers in some of the existing denomi- 
national schools. In those schools, viz., 
in which four-fifths of the parents express 
a desire for it. We cannot imagine that 
this four-fifths will survive the committee 
stage. The clause looks like a bold bid 
for the support of the Jews and the 
Roman Catholics. In many of the schools 
belonging te these bodies there isan over- 
whelming majority of Jewish or Catholic 
scholars. So far, however, as it was in- 
tended hereby to conciliate Catholic 
opinion, it does not seem to be very suc- 
cessful, as the papers on the morrow of 
the introduction of the Bill contain bitter 
protests from some of the leaders of 
Catholic thought. 

The apparent simplicity of the Bill 
appears then to mask a considerable con- 
fusion. We have, first, some schools in 
which definite religious teaching may be 
given by the school staff; other schools 
in which it must be given, if at all, by 
persons who are not the school teachers. 
Lastly, in these schools, and in all other 
schools, undenominational teaching may 
be given by the public teachers and at the 
public cost. 

Religious teaching of every knd, 
whether the publicly endowed or the 
privately financed teaching, is to be out- 
side of school hours. In other words, 
that is to be rendered clear and explicit 
which, as Mr. Birrell assures us, is even 
now the law of the land. There is to be 
no compulsion to attend during the time 
of religions instruction. Under the old 
system the child withdrawn from the 
Bibie lesson, or from learning the 
Catechism, was set to some other task 
inthe schoolhouse. He became a singular 
object of obloquy to his fellows. Under 
the new scheme he will remain outside 
the school, it may be at play, and he 
is likely to become, according to Mr. 
Birrell, an object of envy: And_ here 
the Minister of Education hints a sus- 
picion of the results of his Bill. Children 
are likely to remain away in increasing 
numbers. 

The provisions of the Bill, so far as a 
first impression is worth anything, are 
not calculated to secure the permanence 
of religious instruction. Nor are they 
calculated to allay contention. Mr. Birrell, 
at the commencement of his brilliant 
speech, made reference to the needs of 
seven millions of children, and expressed 
the wish that he had been faced by an 
audience anxious to solve the mighty 
issues which involve their ‘‘ breed and 
bearing, health and happiness.’’ At the 
close he informed his hearers how he had 
resorted last Saturday to Battersea Park 
to think cut his oration. The children 
were all around him, they were impor- 
tunate to know the time, and they worried 
him at first, until he came at length to 
feel how fitting it was to have the children 
round the Minister who ought to intro- 
duce a children’s Bill, But, for all that, 
it is not a children’s Bill. The country is 
doomed to a further campaign of religious 
antagonisms, The Liberal policy is natur- 
ally scorned by the Conservative Op- 
position. The Tory Press is at once 
angry and jubilant. It is felt that, 


whatever else happens, the members of 


the Opposition will be invigorated by 
having something to fight. The Standard 
goes so far as to announce that the Bill 
can never pass, and is not intended to be 
carried into law. Such an announcement 
is part of the ordinary armoury of party 
warfare. But opposition is not by any 
means confined to the Conservatives. 
The first speaker from the Liberal benches 
was Mr. Masterman, member for West 
Ham, and his speech was a distinctly 
hostile one. He was followed by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald who demanded that 
the national funds should only be used 
for secular education. Mr. Birrell was 
confronted by a situation of enormous 
difficulty. Almost a miracle of states- 
manship was required, and the miracle 
has not been worked. 

One of the boldest and most ingenious 
provisions of the Bill is the proposed 
constitution of a Welsh Educational 
Council independent of Whitehall. This 
is naturally popular with Welsh members, 
and may be regarded as an instalment 
of the policy of ‘Home Rule all round.’’ 

B, kK, G. 


A QUIET EVENING FOR WOMEN. 


THE hearts and minds of many Uni" 
tarians are much exercised at the presen’ 
time as to the purport and direction of the 
message they are called upon to deliver 
to the world. Some would seem inclined 
to borrow the big drum and beat up a 
revival, trusting that the word we have to 
speak may make its way through such 
an Overpowering accompaniment. Others 
suggest that there is no longer any need 
for us to hold ourselves aloof, as the whole 
band is now marching forward to our own 
music. But, however we may differ as to 
the methods and means of progress, we 
are allof us sure that we must face forward, 
and move on to the goal that lies ahead of 
us. 

In the meantime, while seeking some 
fuller development of our spiritual energy 
more in harmony with the needs of the age, 
much quiet, steady work is being done 
in many of our churches, and feelers are 
being thrown out experimentally here and 
there to find a fruitful soil in which to put 
out into fresh, vigorous growth. Such 
an experiment in quiet helpfulness has 
been tried during the last two years at the 
old ‘‘ Great Meeting ’’ in Leicester; and 
thus far it is being carried on, with interest- 
ing and useful results, by the women of the 
congregation for the benefit of the women 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. 

It was recognised by a member of the 
congregation— Miss Edith Gittins, the 
leading spirit of this new movement—that 
the usual time for the Sunday evening 
service, 6.30 to 8 o'clock, is an incon- 
venient one for many working women, 
owing to the pressure of home duties; 
and yet more strongly recognised that, for 
the house-mother, tired with the never- 
ending round of domestic duties (to which, 
unfortunately, is often added industrial 
work), an hour set apart on one evening 
in the week for quiet rest and prayer 
would be a boon. As the result of discus- 
sion on this matter, an invitation card was 
drawn up, setting out the proposition for a 
short week-night service for women; and 
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a number of friends of the new movement 
undertook to visit each house in the neigh- 
bouring streets, and to cordially invite the 
women to attend a short, bright service of 
prayer and song at the Great Meeting 
Church, from 8 to 9, on a certain 
Monday evening in February, 1904. At 
this first gathering, attended by about 200 
women, after half an hour had been devoted 
to hymn-singing and prayer, an address 
was given explaining the full scheme of the 
proposed association. Membership was 
invited, and the Great Meeting Women’s 
Friendly Society came into being. By the 
close of the first session, at the end of the 
following June, there was a membership of 
nearly 300 women, with a weekly attend- 
ance varying from 150 to 250, accord- 
ing to weather and circumstance. There 
was a good nucleus to start with of pre- 
vious attendants at the chapel, the mis- 
sion, or the mothers’ meeting, which helped 
to supply the necessary enthusiasm; but 
there were many outsiders—brought at 
first, perhaps, by curiosity or love of 
novelty—who stayed on afterwards through 
interest and attachment. 

The weekly payment of 1d., which con- 
stitues full membership, is returned to 
each member twice yearly in the form of 
material or literature, according to the wish 
of each recipient. The independent flavour 
which is so valuable in such a society is 
preserved by a monthly collection, during 
the service, which goes towards defraying 
the necessary expenses incurred in holding 
these meetings. Such expenses have in- 
cluded a contribution towards the lighting 
and heating of the chapel; the construction 
of a platform for the use of those conducting 
the service (for it may be said that none 
of the ladies have shown any desire to 
mount the pulpit and fill the minister’s 
place) ; the preparation and publication of a 
special hymn-book for the Society’s use, in 
which are incorporated 250 of the best—and 
the best-loved—hymns of praise and aspira- 
tion, to be sung to well-known singable 
tunes, carefully pitched to suit all voices, 
so that the oldest, with the youngest, may 
join in heartily without strain. 

There is abundant opportunity for all 
workers in the active organisation needed 
for the conduct of the services week by 
week, opportunity for each one to lend a 
hand according to her ability. Registrars 
undertake the keeping and making up of 
the membership cards, the collection of the 
pennies, and of the money for the coal 
club, and the admission of the congregation 
each evening. A group of bright girls from 
the choir lead the singing well. The 
** business heads ’’ undertaket he purchase 
of material, and preparation of the parcels 
for the half-yearly return of the membership 
pence. Skilful needlewomen make up the 
garments needed for the ‘‘ maternity 
outfit,’’ which is to be sent out for the use 
of any mother connected with the Society 
who may stand in need of it. Others have 
offered embroideries to beautify the reading 
desk and the banner which tells of the Great 
Meeting Women’s Friendly Society’s work. 
Visitors engage to see members who are 
absent through sickness or sorrow. For 
each service are required a chairman, an 
organist, a singer (or instrumentalist or 
reciter), a reader, one to offer prayer, and 
one to give a short address of about fifteen 
minutes. Pleasant variety is sought from 


week to week by the frequent change of the 
workers taking active part in the service ; 
and herein lies one of the most pleasing 
features of the work, in the kindly co- 
operation of friends from outside churches. 
Our own talents, as well as numbers, might 
soon give out, or at least become mono- 
tonous, if not supplemented, as they are, 
generously by outside singers and speakers ; 
and these last, in the happy spirit of com- 
radeship which pervades such work in 
common, leave their churches and separate 
doctrines behind them, and bring their 
broad human sympathies for the refresh- 
ment of their hearers. There is no set form 
of address prescribed ; in fact, some of us 
may think that ‘‘ address’’ is a formal 
term to apply to the very informal words 
we offer. The subjects are various enough, 
ranging from the Vision of the Holy Grail to 
the home of the honey-bee ; from an episode 
in early Hebrew history to the blooming 
of the primrose and the song of the thrush 
on a bright spring morning ; from the havoc 
wrought by intemperance to the fine sim- 
plicity of St. Francis of Assisi; with many 
a word on the joys and sorrows of daily life 
in the home, in between. We recognise 
that we are not taking part in a Sunday 
service, and the congregation are left free to 
express their pleasure over a song or a 
sentiment that appeals to them by applause. 
Once or twice in the year the service is 
prefaced by a twopenny tea in the school- 
room (and a very good tea, too !), paid for by 
all members but the few whose means are 
known to be unequal to the additional 
outlay. The service which follows is 
perhaps even better attended and heartier 
than usual after such a friendly gathering. 
When the platform and the pews have 
been mingled in social intercourse, the 
welcome extended by each to the other 
later on in the evening contains an added 
touch of sympathy and interest. To many 
of the women we know, not only by theic 
constant attendance, but through their 
own words, this quiet Monday evening 
hour is one of real rest, refreshment, and 
encouragement. It is but a simple matter, 
without any emotional or dramatic effort to 
catch the throng. Its appeal is made to 
those women whose daily round of domestic 
duties is apt to get monotonous, possibly 
even through its very dead-level of sobriety. 
It serves to remind them from time to time 
of ideals to which they may still look for- 
ward, of sympathies that they can still 
keep warm, of the bond of human sister- 
hood on which they can still rely; and, 
above all, of the continued presence of the 
one Father of us all to whom we gladly 
offer our prayers, and songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, and supplication. It gives 
them pleasant thoughts to carry with them 
in their daily work, and something pleasur- 
able to look forward to as the weeks pass 
by. And who can say what influence for 
good may be exercised by such a weekly 
gathering in widening the tone of thought 
in many homes, as well as in brightening 
the lives of the busy workers. 
Al Bre: 


Art is much, but love is more. 
O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but Love 
is more ! 
Art symbolises heaven, but Love is God 
And makes heaven. 
HE, B. Browning. 


LITERATURE. 


DR. CROTHERS ON IMMORTALITY.* 

WE called attention a fortnight ago to 
the delightful essays by Dr. Crothers in 
the two volumes, ‘The Gentle Reader ’’ 
and ‘The Pardoner’s Wallet.” There is 
also a volume of his sermons, published 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
“The Understanding Heart,’ and here’ 
also we have the Ingersoll Lecture, which 
he gave last year, printed at the River- 
side Press, and published as a little book 
with the luxury of large type and 
pleasant margins. The lecture is worthy 
of all the distinction such a form can 
give it; it is the utterance of an idealist 
who sces far into the meaning of things; 
of a strenuous nature, one who under- 
stands that faith, which comes of self- 
control, rests not on the weakness, but on 
the strength of human nature ;—‘“ the 
faith not of mere visionaries, but of those 
who have learned by doing.’” 

Dr. Crothers describes how a man, who 
has lived in a narrow world, becomes 
aware of the Infinite, which is all about 
him, in Time and Space and Force, and 
then shows how the first sense of his own 
insignificance merges into the thought that 
he is yet akin to something greater than 
himself. 

‘‘Then begins the ideal life. It is a 
spiritual quest, the spirit of man seek- 
ing that which shall satisfy it. It is the 
struggle for existence lifted to a higher 
level. It is the struggle to find that 
which shall sustain what is most dis- 
tinctly human—to find food for reason, 
and conscience, and the finer aftections. 
It is a struggle against the limitations 
which at first seemed to shut out all 
hope. . . . The human strife ig not a 
rebellion against eternal law, it is the 
co-operation with an eternal power. The 
soul is not entrapped, but harnessed to 
fulfil a mighty task.’ 

For the true answer to this question 
of the Endless Life, says Dr. Crothers, 
we seek the witness of the broadly, sanely, 
sensitively human. ‘‘ What does the 
man himself, when he is at his best, think 
about it? What is the attitude of the 
man most man, with tenderest human 
needs?’’ It is not a question of mere 
duration, but of realising to the full the 
meaning of personal existence. We 
should still be loyal to duty, though we 
had no expectation of the future. 

“The well-discipled soul does not 

claim immortality as a reward for services 
done here. Duty is an obligation to be 
fulfilled, it does not involve an obligation 
toward us. Having done our part, we 
may not linger asking for further pay- 
ment. Nor can we childishly refuse to 
reccgnise the sanction of moral law here, 
or the possibilities of noble living, until we 
are assured of continued existence. The 
ethical idealist takes the nobler alterna- 
tive : 
‘Ts there no other life, pitch this one high.’ 
In saying this we proclaim our moral 
independence. Allegiance to ideal right- 
eousness is not contingent on what may or 
may not happen to us.’” 

* «The Endless Life.’”’ Py Samuel McChord 
Crothers. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1905. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
75 cents, net.) 
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But then as we give ourselves up to that 
true life, comes the coiviction that this 
intends eternity. Especially is this brought 
home to us with deep assurance when we 
see the ending here of a noble life. The 
spiritual realities are felt to be supreme, 
and of supreme consequence. The good 
man goes forth not knowing whither he 
goes. ‘It is not the weakness of selfish- 
nes3, it isthe soldierly spirit that makes 
him at the utmost verge of the earthly 
life long for new opportunity. He asks 
for no reward for things done, only the 
wages of going on.”’ 


The things which most bear for us the | 


impress of the Eternal, wisdom, love, duty, 
joyous and free service, are personal 
qualities of living beings, and where these 
appear in the great order of the Universe, 
we feel that the Divine purpose is most 
clearly manifest. It appears quite un- 
reasonable to suppose that of these death 
can make anend. When we speak thus 
of the permanent nature of personality, 
fis it,’? Dr. Crothers asks, “only the 
material Universe talking in its sleep?” 
On the contrary, it is the supreme 
reality. 

“The talk of Thee and Me becomes the 
talk of relations of justice, mercy, and 
love. It reveals a universal order. It 
reaches into prayer and worship. The 
language is still personal: ‘I in thee, 
thou in me.’ It reveals an all-comprehen- 
sive unity. This is that of which—when 
the clouds are off our souls—we dare assert 
immortality.’’ 

Thus we furnish to our readers a glimpse 
of the meaning of this lecture, enough to 
make them eager to procure the book 
itself, and to make them glad, as we are, 
that Dr. Crothers is to be this year our 
Essex Hall lecturer. 

ott 
AN INDIAN SINGER.* 

“*T sine just as the birds do,’’ wrot: 
the authoress of these attractive verses 
to Mr. Arthur Symons, who persuaded her 
that they ought to be published. ‘‘I am 
not a poet really. I have the vision and 
the desire, but not the voice. If I could 
write just one poem full of beauty and the 
spirit of greatness, I should he exultantly 
silent for ever; but J sing just as the birds 
do, and my songs are as ephemeral.’’ Some 
of the verses were written when she was 
only seventeen, when she was in London 
in. 1896; others after her return to India, 
and were sent from there in 1904, when she 
was twenty-five. Among these are four 
little verses to her four children. ‘This to 
the eldest, Jaya Surya, aetat. 4 :— 

Golden sun of victory, born 
Tn my life’s unclouded morn, 
Jn my lambent sky of love, 
May your glowing glory prove 
Sacred to your consecration, 
To my art and to my nation. 
Sun of victory, may you be 
Sun of song and liberty. 

And this to the youngest, Lidlamani, 

aetat. 1 :— 
Limpid jewel of delight, 
Severed from the tender night 
Of your sheltering mother-mine, 
Leap and sparkle, dance and shine, 


* “The Golden Threshold,” by Sarojini Naidu. 
With an Introduction by Arthur Symons. (W. 
Heinemann, 3s, 6d.), 
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Blithely and securely set 

In love’s magic coronet. 

Living jewel, may you be 
Langhter-bound and sorrow-free. 


These and other of the verses, as Mr. 
Symons says in his introduction, ‘‘ hint, 
in a sort of delicately evasive way, at a rare 
temperament, the temperament of a woman 
of the Mast, finding expression through a 
Western language, and under partly West- 
ern influences. They do not express the 
whole of that temperament ; but they ex- 
press, I think, its essence, and there is an 
Eastern magic in them.’’ 

Here are the opening verses in a section 


” 


of Folk Songs, on ‘‘ Palanquin-Bearers’”’ :—- 

Lightly, O lightly, we bear her along, 

She sways like a fower in the wind of our 
song ; 

She skims like a bird on the foam of a 
stream, 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a 
dream 

Gaily, O gaily, we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 

Soitly, O softly, we bear her along, 

She hangs like a star in the dew of our 


She springs like a beam on the brow of 
the tide, 

She falls like a tear from the eyes of a bride, 

Lightly, O lightly, we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


And these are the concluding verses of 
the last poem in the book, ‘* To a Buddha 
seated on a Lotus’? :— 


With futile hands we seek to gain 

Our inaccessible desire, 

Diviner, summits to attain, 

With faith that sinks and fect that tire, 
But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 


The end, elusive and afar. 

Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 
And all ovr mortal moments are 

A session of the Infinite. 

How shall we reach the great unknown 
Nirvana of thy Lotus-throne ? 


Sarojini, the daughter of Dr. A. 
Chattopadhyay, founder of the Nizam 
College, Hyderabad, was born February 13, 
1879. She received a scientific training, 
but had always a passion for poetry, and 
wrote a great deal. From 1895 to 1898 
she was in England (with an interval of 
travel in Italy) having been sent from home 
on account of the strong opposition to her 
marriage with Dr. Naidu, who was not a 
Brahmin. She studied both at King’s 
College, London, and at Girton; but her 
health broke down. In Sept., 1698, she 
returned to Hyderabad, and in the following 
December she and Dr. Naidu defied a'l the 
obstacles of caste and were married. She 
found in her marriage a great happiness, 
and indeed the poems in this book bear 
witness not only to her passion for beauty, 
but also to the heights and depths of rapture 
and of pain, of which sheis capable. Perhaps 
some day she will write a great poem. She 
herself speaks very modestly of the ‘‘ poor 
casual little poems ’”’ here collected together ; 
but not only friends who knew the writer 
when she was in this country but many 
others, who hear the genuine music in 
these verses, will be glad that the book 
has been published, 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Hymns of the Liberal Faith: The new 
edition of this little book, which was first 
issued ten years ago, for use at special 
services in public halls, &c., is greatly 
improved. There are 59 hymns, and in 
the musical edition, now first published, 
there are 17 populartunes, which are quite 
sufficient for practical use under the special 
circumstances. For ‘Abide with me,’’ 
however, ‘‘ Ellers’’ is given as the tune, 
because of the copyright difficulty, so that 
where possible an ‘‘ Ancient and Modem,’” 
or other tune book which has the real 
tune, should also be provided where that 
hymn is to beused. For the rest the hymns 
are so arranged that most of the hymns 
are on the same page as a practicable 
tune. (British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex Hall. Edition with 
music, paper covers, 3d. net, cloth, 6d. net, 
Words only; paper cover, Id.; cloth, 2d. 
net.) 

What do Unitarians Belreve and Teach ? 
is a bound volume under a common title 
of a re-issue of twelve admirable tracts, 
by as many well-known authors, First 
comes Dr. Brooke Herford’s ‘‘ Brief 
Statement of Unitarianism,’’ then Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity 
Explained,’’ and at the end Dr. M. J. 
Savage’s “Our Unitarian Gospel.’ Five 
others are from America, including Gan- 
nett’s ‘‘ Incarnation’’ and Chadwick’s 
‘* Immortal Hope.’’ Bowie, Street, Har- 
wood, and Walters are the other English 
contributors. The book should be widely 
circulated. It is well printed, and in size 


very handy for reading, (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex 
Hall. 2s. net.) 


Ancient Tyre and Modern England, by 
Philo-Anglicanus, is a volume which con- 
tains much information about these two 
great powers, and dwells on the more or 
less obvious historical parallels between 
them. All this can be appreciated even 
by readers who do not hold the particular 
theory of prophecy which the author seeks 
to apply. Among the judgments on Tyre 
which, according to this writer, may have 
an ‘‘ antitypical application ’’ to England 
we notice the following :—‘‘ Pestilence. . 
Spiritually this denotes heresy in the 
Church and sectarian strife. The so-called 
Higher Criticism of the Holy Scriptures 
is undermining the faith of the unstable, 
Unitarianism is spreading. .... These 
things, like a spiritual pestilence, destroy 


the life of the soul and spirit!’’ (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Among other books received are the 
following :— 


The Infe Superlative. By Stopford A. 


Brooke. Selections from Sermons, edited 
by 8S. J. R. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
6s.) 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By 
A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D. (James Clarke 
& Co. Is. 6d. net.) 

How to Teach the Bible : Suggestions as to 
the best way of teaching the Bible in view 
of modern knowledge of the Bible and of 
the child mind. By the Rev. A. F. 
Mitchell, M.A. Second and revised edition. 
(Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Labour Party: What it Is, What tt 
Wants. By Conrad Noel. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Ils. net.) 
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a MRS. CASH. 


We could only write a few words last 
week, recording with heart - felt sorrow 
the altogether unexpected death of Mrs. 
Cash at Milan, on Tuesday, April 3. Her 
two step-daughters, Mrs. Pridmore and 
Mrs. Carne Hill, and her niece, Miss Sibree, 
who had been her companion for some 
years, were with her at the time. Her 
Italian party, among whom were the Revs. 
Henry Gow, E. I. Fripp, J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, Priestley Prime and Gordon 
Cooper, were at Florence, for she had sent 
them on, hoping in a few days to be able to 
follow. Mrs. Cash was not well when she 
left England, but hoped the change would 
do her good. She travelled by easy stages 
to Como, where she was joined by some of 
her party, and thence to Milan. It was 
only at Milan, and for not more than a 
week, that she was serously ill. Happily 
she suffered no grievous pain, and the 
end was quite peaceful. 

Sarah Kelsall was born in 1836 at Leeds, 
where she lived until her marriage to Mr. 
Joseph Cash, of Coventry, in 1866. Bird 
Grove, the historic house where George 
Eliot lived, was her home in Coventry 
until after her husband’s death, some 
twenty-four years ago, when she settled at 
Hampstead. 

Herself childless, there were yet many who 
knew the wealth and tenderness of her 
mother heart, and now rise up and call her 
blessed. It is impossible to tell of all that 
she did, and all that she was to her friends 
of every condition. For more than twenty 
years she had every winter given those 
Health Lectures to Women at the Rhyl- 
street Mission, Kentish Town, to which we 
referred last week ; and she was practically 
the founder, and the most generous sup- 
porter, as she remained to the last one of 
the hon. secretaries of the Hampstead 
Nursing Association, for providing trained 
nurses for the sick poor at their own homes. 
The twenty-first annual report for last year 
records that there were 660 cases nursed. 
Mrs. Cash was a life governor of the 
National Benevolent; and her private 
benevolence was extended also to a large 
number of unsuccessful candidates. She 
maintained four children at the National 
Refuges for homeless and destitute chil- 
dren, and had a bed at the Paralytic 
Hospital, Queen’s-square, at Mount Vernon 
Consumptive Hospital, and at Frieden- 
heim, the Home of Peace for the dying, 
in Avenue-road. She provided pensions 
through the Charity Organisation Society, 
and in many other ways, of which there can 
be no record, out of her ample means, 
with truly wise and generous benevolence, 
she had the happiness, in all simplicity, 
of doing good. 

Of late years one of the most beautiful 
things she did was, after the winter’s work, 
to arrange those Italian parties of which 
we spoke last week. She had been herself 
a great traveller; and had, in fact, been 
round the world. With the keenest in- 
terest in history and art, and a great delight 
in all natural beauty, she had also, with 
overflowing human sympathies, a shrewd 
intelligence and a fund of humour which 
made her an ideal traveller. But what 
set those Italian holidays of hers apart 


was the abundant generosity with which 
she shared them with others. For ten 
years at least she went every spring to 
Italy, and invited a party to join her there, 


among whom were always a number. 


of those who otherwise could by no 
means have enjoyed such a holiday. Not 
a few of our ministers have very grateful 
memories of what Mrs. Cash thus gave to 
them; not merely in the refreshment of a 
most delightful holiday, but in the quick- 
ening of deeper interests through insight 
into the wonderful world of Art, which 
only Italy can give. 

Some of those whom she thus invited 
were strangers to her until she welcomed 
them to Italy, but then they quickly 
learned that there was offered to them 
a rare privilege of friendship. They will 
always cherish the remembrance of the 
beautiful grace with which she made her 
gifts, and found the purest pleasure in 
securing the happiness of others. 

What was felt for her, the memorial 
address, which will be included in this 
notice, to some extent expresses, and one 
little memorial of last year’s party we must 
be allowed to add here, in these lines, 
written at Vallombrosa, April, 1905, by 
the Rev. H. L. H. Thomas, in a copy of 
his ‘‘ Hortulus Pastoris,’’ which he gave 
to Mrs. Cash :— 

‘* Take, Madam, for my poor heart’s sake, 

That never dreamed of golden gifts 
Of Venice, Florence, Vallombrosa, take 

The love that my full heart uplifts. 


And may this earthern vessel, this 

My book chancing to meet your eyes, 
Recall, for those famed spots, my bliss 

Through you, generous, gentle, wise.’’ 

This year, the drive through the country 
south of Pisa, which had been planned, 
had to be abandoned on account of Mrs. 
Cash’s illness, and her friends were sum- 
moned from Florence, as we have stated, 
to pay the last reverent tribute at her 
grave. 

The funeral “service, at the cemetery 
in Milan, on Thursday, April 5, was con- 
ducted by the Revs. Henry Gow and J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, the other ministers of the 
party being also present. In the course 
of the service Mr. Gow spoke as follows :— 

‘* We would bring to-day not the tribute 
of praise, but the tribute of love and giief. 
She whose body we commit to the earth 
was very simple and reticent and true. 
We also would be simple and reticent and 
true in our grief. I cannot try to express 
all we feel in many words. Very tenderly 
and lovingly we think of her, and all she 
did, and all she was, with thoughts too 
deep for words. 

“We remember her as one with no touch 
of age or weariness in her spirit. We 
remember her joy in life, her quick and 
eager response to whatever was beautiful, 
her generous sympathy, her loyal and de- 
voted friendship. There are very many 
who think of her as one of the truest, 
wisest, most deep-seeing, and understand- 
ing friends whom they have known. There 
was a wonderful power in her of being 
friends with young and old, with rich 
and poor, with the wise and with the 
ignorant. She appealed to what was 
best in men and women; she made 
them feel that they were understood. 

‘“We remember her life as full of little, 
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nameless, unremembered acts of kindnesy _ 


and of love. She did not let her left hand 
know what her right hand did so kindly 
and so well. 

«We remember her for her serenity and 
peace. It was the serenity and peace of a 
great strength and a great love, 
had taken nothing from her enthusiasm, 
her joy, her trust in humanity, her confi- 
dence in God ; it had rather deepened and 
purified all her joy and all her faith. 
There was the peace that passeth under- 
standing in her heart, and it was felt by us 
all as we looked into her face and heard her 
voice. 

« There is nothing unfitting that her grave 
should be in this land, far off from her own 
country and her most accustomed haunts. 
We leave her body in this land she loved 
so much; a land which it was her joy to 
help many others to know and love; a 
land to whose beauty her whole soul 
responded in reverent delight. And while 
we leave her body here, we feel that the 
spirit 1s with God who gave it, and that 
there are no far-off foreign lands with 
Him. 

“Tt is with no hopeless sorrow, with no 
sense of lasting separation, that those who 
loved her would now say for a little time 
farewell. It is rather with a deep and 
reverent love and hope, with joy and thank- 
fulness for the beauty of her life, and for the 
great peace of her death. She died amongst 
her friends, doing the kindnesses that she 
loved to do; rejoicing in the happiness 
which she knew so well how to give.”’ 

Preaching at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gow spoke 
in similar terms of Mrs. Cash, and concluded 
as follows :— 

‘* As we think of her we remember the 
words of Stevenson: ‘ When the Greeks 
made their fine saying that those whom 
the gods love die young, I cannot help 
believing that they had this sort of death 
also in their eyes. For surely at what- 
ever age it overtakes a man this is to die 


young. Death has not been suffered to 
take so much as an illusion from the 
heart. In the last fit of life, tiptoe on the 


highest point of being, he passes at a 
bound on to the other side. The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, 
the trumpets are hardly done blowing, 
when trailing with him clouds of glory, 
this happy starred, full-blooded spirit 
passes into the spiritual land.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Cash had been brought up in the 
Congregational connection, but on her 
settlement in London was drawn to 
Bedford Chapel by the preaching of the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Subsequently she 
became a warm friend of Dr. Brooke 
Herford’s, and after the closing of 
Bedford Chapel joined the Rosslyn Hill 
congregation at Hampstead. 


———_—_-—_______. 


GEORGE CARSLAKE THOMPSON. 


We published last week a memorial notice 
of Mr. Carslake Thompson. The fol- 
lowing is the tribute of his minister at 
the West Grove Church, Cardiff :— 

THE church at Cardiff and Unitarianism 
throughout South Wales are stricken with 
irreparable loss. While our city and the 
Principality recognised in Mr. Thompson 
a distinguished citizen, philanthropist, and 
man of wide culturé, it was his religious 
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faith, his church and his denomination 
that took the first place among his public 
interests. President of the South - East 
Wales Unitarian Society during 1894-6, 
and President of the West Grove Congrega- 
tion for some years up to the time of his 
death,he was most minutely and punctually 
attentive to the business affairs, small 
and great, connected with our congregation. 
He spared neither himself nor his leisure, 
and his regular and unfailing presence 
wherever duty called was a great source 
of encouragement to ministers and other 
workers who are too accustomed to see 
scant attention paid by public men to 
religious services and ‘‘ denominational ”’ 
business. He brought both a generous 
heart and a keen, critical intellect to bear 
upon the discussion of our various activities; 
the Oxford Conference will be the poorer 
for the lack of his sane and vigorous 
contribution to its debates. Mr. Thompson 
was probably averse by nature to public 
manifestations of his religious sympathies, 
but if so he overcame his own disposition 
enough to deliver a sermon whenever 
required to do so, especially at the smaller 
churches, and then his hearers felt the power 
of a thoroughly rationalised presentation 
of their faith. His own faith was very 
strong and settled, and associated with 
it was an absolute devotion to principle 
and a fearlessness of results, which made 
him a very tower of strength to those who 
worked with him. .In season and out of 
season he faithfully attended our Sunday 
and other gatherings. Smallness of num- 
bers at lectures and other efforts never dis- 
couraged him. Every member of our con- 
gregation has lost a friend and example. 
W. WHITAKER. 


(fe ee 
MISS TESCHEMACHER. 


THE current number of the Indian 
Magazine and Review, in a memorial notice 
of Miss Teschemacher, who was honorary 
assistant secretary of the National 
Indian Association, speaks of her in the 
following terms :—‘‘ She was a devoted 
friend of Miss Manning, and was associated 
with her in her work almost from the begin- 
ning of her connection with the association. 
An 1889 her name began to appear on the 
pages of the Magazine as honorary assistant 
secretary ; but she had long before that 
date been giving generously of her time to 
the work of the association in a quiet, 
unobstrusive manner, taking upon herself 
the burden of much of the clerical work. 

‘* Miss Caroline Teschemacher was born 
at Camberwell in 1837. She was the only 
daughter of Edward Frederick Teschema- 
cher, founder of the firm of Teschemacher 
& Smith, analytical chemists. Her mother 
was the eldest daughter of Richard 
Phillips, F.R.S., Editor of the British 
Pharmacopeva, and an intimate friend of 
Michael Faraday. Miss Teschemacher was 
a zealous Unitarian, and for over forty 
years a Sunday School teacher in the 
school which was formerly supervised by 
Dr. Martineau when he was minister of 
Little Portland-street Chapel. She took 
an active part in other good works con- 
nected with the religious body to which she 
belonged, and her co-operation in these 
will be much missed. She died on Sunday, 
March 18, after an illness of only a few 
days.”’ ri 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
of which she was a member (reported in 
these columns a fortnight ago), a fitting 
tribute was also paid to Miss Teschemacher’s 
memory. She was one of the original 
members of the Central Postal Mission. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

ieee 

Ir was a very stormy night at sea. Im- 
mense waves rose high above the awful 
hollows, and followed each other with a 
tremendous sweep and roar. The sky 
was black with clouds, and the wind howled 
in great gusts. A ship was tossing on the 
waters—down in the hollows and then 
rising on the waves; but they beat against 
her sorely, and the good ship creaked and 
groaned with the strain. All was black- 
ness except for the ship-lights, and at times 
a sparkle of phosphor onthe crests of the 
waves. On board the ship there was 
silence, except when the captain gave 
his orders to the steersman. All knew that 
they were in danger, for they had been driv- 
en out of their course ; and there was heard 
at times, when there came a lull in the roar 
of the wind and the waves, a sound of 
breakers, as if there were rocks not far 
away. They strained their eyes through 
the black darkness in search of a light, 
for they believed that by this time they 
ought to see one, 1f they were not very 
much out of their reckoning. 

At length, in the far distance, for a mo- 
ment they thought they saw a light, but 
again their vessel swirled down into the 
hollow, and the waves towered high, and 
when they rose again to the crest they 
could see nothing. And so they struggled 
on, and their brave hearts trembled, but 
hoped on. 

At length, the vessel rose again, and there 
clear and bright, shone out a distant light ; 
and a shout of joy rose from the anxious 
men as they plied their work with fresh 
courage, steering towards the lghthouse 
and now sure of their course. 

It was still hours before they came 
abreast of the lighthouse; but at last 
they turned safely into the harbour be- 
yond, where all was calm and sheltered, 
and their stormy voyage was over. 

Weare on a voyage, too, children. Some- 
times all is sunny and bright; the sea is 
calm, and no troubles or difficulties rise up 
before us; but we cannot always sail on a 
sunny summer sea; the darkness comes, 
and when there is no light we must trust 
to those who know the way and can guide 
us safely. 

The waves may be high, and the storm 
beat round us, and all be dark. We cannot 
see; but one thing we can always do; 
we can stick to our post and do our duty ; 
working faithfully, like the sailors, and 
guiding our ship onwards. If we desert 
our post and leave our ship to drift help- 
lessly, it will soon be swamped by the 
waters; but keep her head bravely to 
the waves, and you will come at last to see 
the light, and will know it to be God’s 
light waiting to guide you. And (like the 
lighthouse) the light was there all the time, 
though you did not see it. Is it not 
wonderful to think that there is a light 
from God for each of us—to guide us right, 
if we will but always keep it burning ? 


Sometimes we think it goes out, but it is 
there still if we look and wish for it, and 
we shall see it again. 

Here are some verses about this light 
which you may like to learn; and they 
will ring on in your mind, as they have 
done in mine, for many a year. 


I have a little trembling light, which still 

All tenderly I keep, and ever will. 

I think it never wholly dies away, 

But oft it seems as if it could not stay, 

And I do strive to keep it if I may. 

Sometimes the wind-gusts push it sore aside: 

Then closely to my breast my light Ihide, 

And for it make a tent of my two hands ; 

And, though it scarce might on the lamp 
abide, 

It soon recovers, and uprightly stands. 


Sometimes it seems there is no flame at all; 

I look quite close because it is so small : 

Then all for sorrow do I weep and sigh: 

But Some One seems to listen when I ery, 

And the light burns up, and I know not 
why. 

Sometimes I say—How could I live, what 
do 

Without my light? 
each of you, 

Dear friends—(I think)—a little light have 
too 2 

But still I fear to speak, and can but sigh. 


And then—Does 


- And it may be my secret till I die. 


* * Tt is this light that shows the way 
To true deeds: and the martyr who 
adjourns 
From flames to heavenly house, finds it 
outburns 
The pile; and so, it lighting us, we may 
Regain our long-lost loving ones some day. 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 


BEAUTIFUL TO BE ALIVE. 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 
That we might sing, ‘‘ How happy is our 
case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive!’”’ 
To read in God’s great Book, until we feel 
Love for the love that gave it; then to 
kneel © [shrive, 
Close unto Him whose truth our souls will 
While every moment’s joy doth more reveal 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 
Rather to go without what might increase 
Our worldly standing, than our souls 


deprive 
Of frequent speech with Gcd, or than to 
cease [peace, 


To feel, through having wasted health or 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw 
nigh, 

Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies, or to try 

To bear all sweetly, hoping still to cry, 

‘* How beautiful it is to be alive!”’ 


Thus ever towards man’s height of noble- 
ness 

Strive still some new progression to con- 
trive ; 

Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand; and, having died, feel none 
the less 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 

H. 8. Sutton. 
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EASTER. 

‘* No more strangers and sojourners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of Gop.’’ It is a wonderful 
thought to the disciple that he also has 
his own place in that great fellowship—with 
prophets and apostles, with Jesus himself, 
with all the great and holy ones, the remem- 
brance of whom lifts up our hearts to 
Gop. And to each one comes the further 
thought of those who are especially our 
own in the great household, those with 
whom we walk upon our earthly way, and 
those no less who have passed before 
us to the Unseen. They are not really 
taken from us. There is one family in 
heaven and on earth. We may still be 
together in the fellowship of love and 
trust, and we shall follow them into the 
world of light. 

This gathering up into one beautifu 
image of spiritual fellowship all that is 
of real worth and dear to us in our human 
life has a peculiarly fitting place amid 
the thoughts which belong to the gladness 
of the Easter festival We are now 
separated by many centuries from those 
days of strong spiritual excitement, through 
which the first disciples passed at the time 
of their Master’s death, the great revulsion 
of joy and triumphant faith which at 
Easter we specially commemorate. For 
us it is a time of calmer retrospect, as 
afterwards it became to them, who through 
years of brave and patient service, proved 
the power of their faith, and found what calm 
and abiding joy there was in the thought 
of the fellowship of the saints. And yet 
there are in our life also moments when 
we realise with fresh vividness what those 
first days must have been to the disciples, 
when in our own personal experience we are 
led through something of the same darkness 
as gathered about the cross. Then we 
watch with them in the bitterness of their 
grief, amid broken hopes and the desola- 
tion of their loneliness. The silence and 
the darkness overshadow us, and we also 
ask, Can it be that this is the end of all ? 
Then comes the uprising from the deep 
springs of eternal life, the witness of the 
Spirit within to the surer faith in things 
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unseen, the invincible conviction that it ig 
life, and not death, which is victorious. 
So it comes that even in the shadow of the 
sorest bereavement heaven is very near 
in the holy quiet of that hour, and the 
presence of the Father, the Friend and 
Guardian of all living souls, is revealed. 
Such memories come to be interwoven with 
the substance of our deeper life, and through 
them we are able to enter more perfectly 
into the wider thoughts of joy and thank- 
fulness which gather about our faith in the 
Unseen, and the great fellowship of the 
household of Gop. 

Every year the return of Spring becomes 
a parable to us of the exhaustless fountain 
of life, of the steadfast purpose of good, and 
the unfailing love of the ErernaL. We see 
once more uprising from the coldness and 
silence of winter the new commotion of 
gladness and eager life, the brighter, more 
genial days, the returning glory of the 
flowers, and the trees once more putting on 
their robe of beauty, the song of the birds 
thrilling with new joy. And this renewal 
becomes to us a parable of the eternal hope. 
As we renew once more our joy in the 
beautiful life of the earth, there comes into 
the heart the stirring of a deeper faith, and 
we remember the beauty of that heavenly 
life, in which here already we may have 
a part, but which reaches up into the 
Unseen, embracing all the multitudes of the 
children of Gop. Weare no more strangers 
or sojourners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of Gop. So 
the thought of Spring is blended with the 
special Haster thought, that it is life, and 
not death, to which we are called. 

Then we rise out of the dulness of our 
unbelief, away from all base thoughts, 
which savour only of the perishable things 
of the earth. We see what are the things 
just and true, pure and lovely, which must 
be our life. We rise out of all despondency 
and littleness of thought and aspiration, and 
in the midst of the general gladness of new 
life, understand how it was with him, who 
had been long troubled with bitter ques- 
tionings of unbelief, but then returning to 
a better mind, found how— 


‘*Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

ea ee See Me ee 

“* So variously seemed all things wrought 
I marvelled how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 


‘* And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, Rejoice, rejoice ! ”’ 


WE are surrounded by mystery. Mind is 
more real than matter. Our souls and God 
are real. Of the reality of nothing else 
are we sure: it floats before us a fantastic 
shadow-world. Mind acts on mind. The 
Eternal Spirit blends mind with mind, soul 
with soul, and is moving over us all with 
His mystic inspiration every hour.—F. W. 
Robertson. 
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CHRIST RISEN. 


THe mind of Christendom at Easter is 
necessarily focussed upon the resurrection 
of its founder. And yet how fragmentary 
and misty the historic testimony. So 
that one impressed by this account, frames 
an hypothesis in accordance with his slip 
of evidence; another starting from a 
different tradition arrives at a very different 
conclusion. Thus, one man believes that 
the soul of Christ after his death returned 
and re-animated his body. Such a view 
appeals to those who cling to exceptions, 
to a being unrelated to the human family 
and unique in his experience. This very 
ground, however, repels others whose minds 
are only irritated and starved by prodigies, 
and in whom the instinct is predominant 
to trace the revelation of all beings to one 
another and to exhibit their common 
experience. Hence a preference shown by 
such for the view that Jesus materialised 
himself again for a short time on several 
separate occasions as spirits of the departed 
are said commonly todo. To the Spiritual- 
ist this is as credible with respect to Jesus 
as with any deceased member of an English 
household ; while the difficulty presented 
by the disappearance of the body from the 
tomb is surely not insurmountable. 

Others, again, pursuing still further the 
path of the normal and impressed by the 
story as told say by Luke, hold that Jesus 
did not die at all on the cross, but, being 
wounded in no vital part, swooned from 
exhaustion and pain, returning to conscious- 
ness in the cool of the night after he had 
been laid in the cave. The merciful con- 
nivance of the military would not have 
been out of harmony with the circumstances 
of the case; while nothing could be more 
emphatic than the assertion of the Master 
to his disciples that he was standing before 
them in his own proper body—‘* Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself ; 
handle me, and see, for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.’’ Only, 
if so, whither did Jesus disappear to directly 
afterwards ? But yet again, discarding all 
these attempted explanations, there are 
others who protest that the risen Christ was 
seen of them that loved him, as still he may 
be seen by them that love, a spirit by the 
spiritual eyealone: inwardly, not outwardly. 
The experience of the Apostle Paul would 
appeartogivesome countenance to this view. 
In short, we are left without conclusive 
evidence as to what did take place after the 
crucifixion. Many of us will be fairly 
content to rest on the probability that 
there happened to Jesus what would have 
happened to any other human being under 
hike circumstances. The matter-of-fact 
history of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth is a desideratum 
in large measure blurred, lost, irrecoverable. 
But there remains an impression which 
stands for more than itself. The resur- 
rection of the soul of Jesus has appealed 
to the heart and the imagination of man- 
kind. As an emblem of the futility of 
death and of the triumph of life, it stands 
with the rent chrysalis and the liberated 
wings, with the April morning jewelled 
with spring flowers, with goodness in a 
sinful world and love allaying greed and 
hate, for the rupture of the material by 
the spiritual, for the unsuspected glory of 
eternity issuing through the crust of time, 
like the living lava of a volcano burstihg 
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through the sutures of the mountain and 
proving to the” cold outside surface of 
things that at the heart of the earth still 
throb the inextinguishable fires. 

‘““Christ Risen’’ is more than either 
ancient fact or ancient fable. He is the 
historic symbol of all thingsrisen and rising. 
He is Lucifer, the flame, the soul, the dawn. 
He is the pregnant soil; he is democracy 
militant and progressive. He is the mind 
in quest of knowledge ; he is the conscience 
struggling out of the hell of remorse; he 
is the heart impassioned by love. He is 
Easter. 


Let Jesus stand, as stand he must for. 


ever, as a bright particular star in history. 
‘* Christ Risen ’’ belongs to a larger cate- 
gory—belongs to ourselves, to all men, 
and to the whole globe of Nature. Per- 
force we contemplate the rising of life and 
love out of the entombing earth at this 
season. The spring is of one piece with 
Christ ascending out of the grip of death. 
Nature is a shell whence the inhabiting 
spirit escapes in the recurring periods of 
its power to enjoy a larger liberty. 
* Death is the word of a bovine day, 
Know you the breast of the springing 
To-ke.”’ 
Easter, then, pointing with one hand to 
the Gospel story, and with the other to 
the open face of nature, is a charter of the 
supremacy of the Spirit in a material uni- 
verse. The process of life is that of breath- 
ing. We borrow of the lips the word that 
stands for that which though unseen in 
itself is yet the power, passion, and beauty 
of things visible. Spuritus—breathing— 
that constant ebb and flow of force with- 
out which the body were cold clay; but with 
which inhabiting, the body is all things 
that form, cclour, and feeling are capable 
of revealing. This word ‘‘spirit’’ or 
‘“ breath ’’ is the most significant word 
man has yet found, or is, perhaps, likely 
ever to find, for the immanent Power that, 
quickens the stolid corpus of the universe. 
For as our own breath, it defies our handling 
and our mechanical measurement of line 
and capacity. The Spirit is mobile, it is 
life. It is fire, it is love. It is sound, it 
is speech and music. It is content to dwell 
in the cells of a leaf and perfect there its 
microscopic realm. Or it shall abide in 
infinite freedom in the unwalled space 
between the earth and the sky—resting, 
flowing, singing down the wind. Such by 
suggestion of the imagery available to us 
is the style and course of that Spirit which 
is the life of all things—moulding every de- 
tail of their transitory features and actions, 
and yet abiding in infinite reserve of strength 
and peace and love. 

Thus Nature presents tous two aspects : 
the outer, which we call the bodily or ma- 
terial, and the inner, which we call God, the 
etherial element, the breath of nature. 
To such as have been blessed with more 
than ordinary power of spiritual insight, 
this two-foldness of all things bas been 
so evident, and the superior importance 
of the less obvious aspect so far removed 
from doubt, that life pursued for other than 
spiritual ends, accompanied by other than 
spiritual vision has seemed tothem nobetter 
than imprisonment in a charnel house. 
But everyone who is moved by gentle affec- 
tion or is proud when a good deed is done— 
is alive to these higher instincts in some 
. degree. Others who have seen more deeply 
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stand as guides and saviours to the world. 
Swedenborg spoke as though he stood in 
daily witness of the perpetual influx of the 
spiritual into the material creation. He 
alludes to the two co-existent worlds— 
the natural and the spiritual—counterparts 
of each other, and so like in less essential 
features as to be indistinguishable to any 
but the spiritual insight. He suggests 
how, for lack of wisdom based upon this 
finer apprehension we have scarcely yet 
touched the ultimate uses of this heaven- 
charged natural world—a point he illus- 
trates in passing by remarking how the 
thread of a worm suffices to clothe kings 
and queens in purple, and the wax of a bee 
for the lighting of temples and palaces. 
We, who at present see but the grass, 
the trees, and one another’s faces, have yet, 
as Behmen put it, to see the very grass and 
trees, and very man. 

There are times when we may be forgiven 
for doubting the reality of the divine struc- 
ture and scheme of life, when the hungry 
east wind blows, sealing every tender bud 
and sucking the colour out of earth and sky, 
out of the day’s routine and the morrow’s 
hope. But there ensues a season when 
doubt is not tolerated, for it is not possible. 
When some apprehension—howeyer sen- 
suous—of the divine reality is forced upon 
us by nature’s irrepressible vitality, and 
by a deluge of loveliness that makes lan- 
guage ridiculous. When heaven itself 
streams into every open door and window, 
into every open heart. If, as the mystic 
held, ruby and sapphire glow by reason 
of the high qualities of the divine spirit 
which they crystallise, not less plainly 
does the earth’s renaissance declare that 
God awakens with His morning face. 

Easter, gathering up all its holy associa- 
tions with nature and the Church, should 
indeed help one to realise that the earth 
he walks on is more than earth, that 


“ This light that strikes his eyeball is not 
light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not 
alr 

But vision—yea, his very hand and foot 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again.’” 


‘* Christ is risen.’ Every man’s Christ, 
his soul, tends by the very buoyancy of the 
spirit to rise through matter like flame— 
above sin and suffering like the lark. 

Death is nature’s repudiation of restric- 
tions—the authority-of death is momen- 
tous in the growth and emancipation of 
the soul. If we but clearly grasp the fact 
that a man is spirit, not matter, and that 
his life must therefore conform to the laws 
of the Spirit, we shall cease to fear or rebel 
against death. Death is the universal 
function of gaining by losing—of passing 
from a narrower into a wider and more 
gracious phase of life. It is the ‘‘ Siege 
Perilous ’’ in which when Galahad sat 
he declared ‘‘ If I lose myself I find my- 
self.’ In that seat a man may sit not 
only when the breath leaves his body, 
but when he lets his selfish ambitions sink 
in the strong tide of social benevelence; 
when all his crafty expediencies surrender to 
a noble purpose; when strength and plea- 
sure take up the burden and with it the 
joy of service, and sorrow forgets its per- 
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sonal concern in the thought of the weal 
of others. In these ways men are dying 
daily to higher life, but not to sorrow. 
The gospel of the Resurrection and of Haster 
affirm that life demands great and frequent 
sacrifice, but that its law is the law of love 
—not fear—not sorrow. When the light 
is taken from us and our cup is filled with 
gall, grieve we needs must—but not 
always. Grief, like the passing funeral, 
has to go its way, and in a moment the 
street of life is filled with its invulnerable 
children. H. M. L. 


THE BETTER PART. 


Tuer Bible will probably survive much 
literary effort on its behalf. Many quaint 
things have been said and done in the name 
of religion, but few things so quaint as 
the defence of a doctrine of the Resur- 
rection by a flamboyant novelist in a book 
that floated into notoriety on the strength 
of so unstable a thing as an episcopal 
rubric. The Bible will still retain its 
charm, the spirit of religion will still be 
inspiring in its simplicity, the doctrine of 
the Resurrection will still have a spiritual 
meaning for spiritual minds, after the 
Lower Novelist, at grips with the Higher 
Critic, has done‘ his best. And morality, 
too, will survive the most woeful travesty 
it has ever yet been subjected to. Morality 
in the lurid world of the sensational novel 
is a precarious thing. People will not try 
and be good unless they are assured of 
immortality, and that their ‘‘ vile bodies ”’ 
will sooner or later be raised from the dead. 
They are ‘‘ loyalists’’ so long as their 
private interests are duly respected. They 
are of Satan’s opinion, that the righteous 
do not serve God for nought. If Christ 
did not rise corporeally, they are seized with 
a tragic nightmare, under the spell of which 
they become the most ‘‘ cream-faced,” 
‘“ lily-livered ’’ things in creation. Their 
trustworthiness and honesty are conditional, 
and, according to the findings of the Higher 
Critic, their world remains solid or is dis- 
tilled to jelly with the act of fear. The 
Higher Critic is rapidly becoming the 
Rhadamanthus of a Lower World peopled 
by the creatures of the flamboyant novelist. 
If we give up the Resurrection in their 
sense, we are said to give up all; 2.e., there 
is no basis for belief in God’s existence, in 
a future life, nor in the necessity of leading 
good lives. If Jesus were only a man, 
what guarantee have we that his good life 
and his beautiful teachings are not illusory ? 
At any rate, what binding power have they 
upon us? Before reading what a novelist 
has apparently seriously thought possible, 
we should have been amazed at hearing this 
kind of argument from people who, we 
should have felt sure, could not be bad if 
they tried, and who wou'd feel hurt if you 
suggested that their good deeds depended 
upon this belief in Christ’s Resurrection, or, 
indeed, upon any secondary motive, such 
as belief in a future life, or fear of hell, or 
desire of heaven, or even because of belief 
in Ged. Apparently Matthew Arnold 
seems to have met with people who used 
this argument, and they seem to have 
been good people who thought they could 
be bad if they tried, and who, as soon as 
they became convinced that Jesus was only 
human, and that they had hitherto been 
good {or believed so) only because they 
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believed he had risen and was God, thought 
they would be bad or try to be. Matthew 
Arnold tries to meet their peculiar case In 
a fine, well-known sonnet entitled ‘‘ The 
Better Part.’’ It is a fair retort, at any 
rate, upon those who think they could be 
bad if they tried. The case of those who 
could not be bad if they tried, who yet feel 
that we give up all in giving up the Resur- 
rection, needs a consideration of a different 
kind. This is Arnold’s sonnet :— 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of 
man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler 
fare ! 

“* Christ,’’ someone says, 
as we are; 

No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin 
to scan ; 

We live no more, when we have done 
our span.’’— 

‘* Well, then, for Christ,’’ 
est, ‘‘ who can care 2? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, 

why forbear ? 
Live we like brutes, our life without a 


‘“ was human 


thou answer- 


plan ewe 

So answerest thou; but why not rather 
say : 

‘Hath man no second life ?—Pitch 


this one high / 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin 
to see ?— 

More strictly, then, the inward judge obey / 

Was Christ 4 man ike us? Ah/ let us 
try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he!» 


Well, the good man (uncertain of himself) 
who would try to be bad after such a view 
of the case would deserve all that came to 
him, but he may depend upon it that when 
he comes to the state of soul in which he 
fain would eat of the husks that the swine 
did eat, he will perceive that the poet was 
right, and when he sees the folly of folly, 
the wickedness of wickedness, and the beast- 
liness of beastliness, his humiliation will 
hardly be lightened by remembering that 
he has wasted his heritage. He may then 
catch on to the great parable of Christ 
as a drowning man to a straw, and at least 
try whether the Father in the parable is 
a reality and divine, even if Christ is only 
human. Forisit not amazing to think that 
those who stake all on Christ’s divinity, 
calmly ignore his own divine trust in a 
Heavenly Father? On bad men who ex- 
perience no difficulty in being bad, the 
miracle of the Resurrection could have no 
particularly efficacious effect, as both the 
Scripture and ordinary common experience 
testify. The Scripture certainly had no 
faith in the effect of miracles to make men 
good, for it says ‘‘ that if one should rise 
from the dead they would not repent.’’ 
That seems to point to a fairly firm con- 
viction in some men’s minds that the work 
of renewing the mind, and of doing and 
being good, is entirely independent either 
of miraculous intervention or of any pro- 
mise of reward or of fear of punishment. 
We are thus brought to the crux of the 
whole matter by considering the case of 
those who could not be bad if they tried, 
1.e., Who could not be unjust, untrue, 
unmerciful, but who yet think that all is 
lost if we give up the Resurrection. What, 
indeed, in their case, has happened is this : 
they have chosen thé ‘‘ Better Part,’’ for 


the simple reason that it is the better part, 
quite irrespective of other motives. They 
have not sinned against the Holy Ghost. 
Ifin matters intellectual they saw that two 
and two made-four, they have for no motives, 
good, bad, or indifferent, been induced to 
say they made five: they have chosen 
the better part, they chose truth, because it 
was truth. If the beauty of spring has 
touched and filled their hearts through the 
glad sight of opening leaves and flowers, 
they have for no motives on earth refused 
the testimony of beauty, and called these 
things ugly, or denied their joy in them ; 
they have chosen the better part; they 
chose beauty because it was beauty, and as 
they refuse the intellectual worse part of 
trying to work on the false principle that 
two and two make five, so they refuse 
the esthetic worse part of trying to work 
on the false principle that ugliness is exhila- 
rating. And no otherwise do they choose 
the better partin the goodness of character : 
the just, the true, the merciful, the gentle 
course is chosen simply because it is just, 
true, merciful, and gentle. If the simple 
truth of two and two being four does not 
draw you to see it, no belief in God will 
help you to do so: if a golden daffodil is 
not beautiful to you, nor makes your heart 
leap up at the sight of it, if its beauty does 
not draw you to see its beauty, no belief 
in God can help you to do so. If goodness, 
justice, mercy, gentleness, love do not draw 
you by their essential spirituality to see 
that spirituality, no belief in God or the 
Resurrection of the Incarnation of this essen- 
tial spirituality will ever help you to do so. 
Weare not drawn to these things because we 
believe in God, but we are drawn to God 
because we believe in these things. And 
when we first see the thrilling simplicity of 
the access of Jesus to the Father, and how 
it was this Holy Spirit in all things that 
had led him into all truth, and how he 
desired that we should be led by the same 
Spirit, we have the means of understanding 
him and of seeing him in reality—his 
spiritual self, the risen Christ of the dis- 
ciples. Well, this view may be too child- 
likely simple for the taste of a sensational 
novelist, but he may be assured, that even 
should the worst fears of his imagination 
ever prove true, and some innocent Higher 
Critic should unearth some real evidence 
to shake men’s belief in the bodily Resur- 
rection, this childlikely simple means of 
access to truth and God would save men 
as a whole from such an exhibition of reli- 
gious poltroonery as was never surely 
before surmised to exist by even 
the sickliest fancy. The materialistic 
doctrine which his book was designed to 
bolster up, provided, perhaps, after: all, 
the only appropriate buttress to the pre- 
carious morality of his creatures. The 
facile naughtiness of but recently devout 
believers in that doctrine seems to imply 
that the buttress was, after all, a little 
irksome. 
E, L. H. Tuomas. 


Farru and Love are careless timekeepers ; 
they have a wide and liberal eye for 
distance and duration ; and while they can 
whisper to each other the words ‘‘ meet 
again,’ they can wait and toil with 
wondrous patience.—Martincau. 


REMEMBRANCE IN THE LORD’S. 
SUPPER. 


By THE Rev. AMBROSE BENNETT. 
“This do in remembrance of me.’”’—1 Cor, xi,, 24. 


We have in the New Testament four 
accounts of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Itis recorded by the first three 
evangelists and by St. Paul. That of St. 
Paul is, in all probability, the earliest 
written account. The tradition which he 
has received represents the injunction, 
‘* Do this in remembrance of me,”’ as being 
uttered in reference both to the eating of 
the bread and the drinking of the cup. 
St. Luke, whose narrative also contains 
these words, associates them with. the 
bread only. It is doubtful how far his 
acquaintance with them is independent of 
St. Paul’s writing, but their inclusion in 
his Gospelis atleast a further witness to the 
fact that in the earliest times of the 
Christian Church the idea of remembrance, 
the remembrance of Christ’s death, held 
a leading place in the general conception 
of the Supper. . 

The Lord’s Supper has ever been ob- 
served in remembrance of Christ as a 
memorial office. We may say that of 
every form of it. We must, of course, 
say very much more than that of some, 
indeed of most, of the forms which it has 
taken. But whether we speak of the 
observance according to the Catholic or the 
Evangelical interpretation, or, again, 
whether it be regarded as done in obedience 
to a direct command, or only as a fitting 
expression of the Christian consciousness, 
it may still be said that the idea of remem- 
brance is not wanting to any one of these 
varieties. 

Now the question arises, what is involved 
in this idea of remembrance? The mere 
words — remembrance, commemoration, 
memorial rite—do not tell us very much, 
do not take us very far. What may we 
suppose to have been in our Lord’s mind 
when he used such an expression as is 
contained in our text? What may we 
suppose to have been in the minds of those 
who first obeyed the request, of those who 
continued steadfastly in the breaking of 
the bread? Remembrance in itself. is 
an insufficient answer. We have to in- 
quire, what is the purpose of remem- 
brance 2? What is the object. in view ? 
What is the end that a commemorating 
community sets itself in the act ? 

There is more than one kind of re- 
membrance. May we not distinguish be- 
tween two kinds, of one of which we may 
say that it is remembrance with a purpose, 
and of the other that it seems scarcely 
possible to speak of it in this way ?. There 
are times when we remember, when we 
recall what is past, persons, scenes, actions, 
events, and have no definite object in so 
recalling them. We may do so simply 
for the pleasure, or it may be for the pain, 
of calling up the past. Nothing else is in 
view but the satisfaction of the moment. 
Strictly speaking, of course, this too has 
purpose, but we shall see in a moment, I 
think, that a clear distinction is to be 
drawn between purpose of this character - 
and the more definite, intelligent, delibera- 
tive purpose to which I would call your 
attention. You sit by the fire in a lazy 
mood and call up images of the. past, 
persons you have known, events you have 
witnessed, actions in. which. you haye 
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shared. That is one kind of remem- 
brance. It has to do with the present 
moment. No further object than the 
moment’s satisfaction is before you. The 
mind lies, as it were, in a semi-passive 
condition, just allowing images of the past 
to wander over it at will. But there is 
another kind of remembrance. There is a 
remembrance in which we call up the past, 
not for the sake of the past, not for any 
present gratification, but for the sake of the 
future. We remember with the definitely 
conceived intention of being better for the 
remembrance. This is much more than 
idle reverie, more than dreamy luxurious 
recollection. It is active, full of purpose, 
foreseeing, deliberate. It implies resolu- 
tion, self-consecration, dedication. 

Now it is this second kind of remem- 
brance which we must bear in mind when 
we are thinking of the words, ‘* This do in 
remembrance of me,’’ when we speak of 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial rite. 
It can scarcely be doubted that this was 
the kind of remembrance that the Master 
hadin mind. This also must have governed 
the apostles in their steadfast continuance 
in the breaking of the bread. They used 
the symbols of remembrance not for the 
sake of the past, but for the sake of the 
future. They did not invoke his image in 
recollection simply for the pleasure of 
having it before them, but they did it with 
a clear and deliberate purpose, that they 
might pledge themselves once more to his 
allegiance, that they might promise future 
service in his name. 

And this at all times is the kind of re- 
membrance that has been associated with 
Holy Communion. Its familiar designa- 
tion, the Sacrament, is at least in part 
explained by this; for though there are 
other senses attaching to this word which 
have had much to do with its use in this 
connection, it is its significance as a 
pledge of fidelity to a commander that has 
determined its acceptance among all who 
have been specially careful to interpret the 
rite as the means by which the Christian 
renews his obligation of faithfulness to 
the Captain of his salvation. 

I have spoken of a remembrance which 
lacks definite purpose, where the mind 
calls up images of the past and is satisfied 
when they come. It recollects without 
meaning to do anything with its recollec- 
tions. There is a state of the religious life 
which is something like that. Men some- 
times suppose that to have religious senti- 
ments is to have religion. They will let 
religious thoughts and ideas travel through 
their minds, religious feelings ebb and flow 
in their hearts, and never get beyond this. 
They suffer these things to pass in and out, 
but never do anything with them. This 
is a temptation which besets us all. It is 
the temptation to let vague and indefinite 
feelings do duty for clear purposes and 
deliberate resolves. We are always too 
ready to think that the religious mind 
can be fed with beautiful sentiments, with 
large and sounding general ideas. Feeling 
has, of course, a great part to play, and the 
express cultivation of good feelings as such 
is indispensable for religious knowledge. 
But we do not realise enough that we must 
have more than good feelings; they must 
be made to crystallise into some fixity of 
purpose, some finality of aim. We have 
heard much of late of religious revivals ; 


some of the dangers which not infrequently 
arise, and the best means of counteracting 
them have been pointed out. High 
emotions are aroused at such times; men 
see visions and dream dreams, dreams 
often of higher possibilities of life, new 
impulses for good visit their hearts. One 
danger is that when the time of exalted 
emotion is past, it should leave no positive 
and solid good behind. And the advice, 
which is usually given in order to avoid 
such a conclusion, lays stress on the need 
of making some express use of the emotion 
before it goes. ‘‘ Fix,’’ it is said, ‘‘ the 
flying impulse by some positive act. Take 
up some work, form some new habit, which 
will involve you in what is practically a 
pledge to continue in it. Get yourself 
committed to some definite piece of good.’’ 
But it cannot be said that such counsels 
as these are needed only by those who have 
been drawn into the fervid temper of 
revivals ; it cannot be said that only such 
are liable to the peril in question. Similar 
possibilities are found in times unmarked 
by religious excitement, and in quarters 
that revivalism never enters. There is a 
like danger when we are simply meeting 
for worship at the customary intervals in 
the ordinary uneventful way; it is the 
danger lest the ideas and sentiments which 
we bring before our minds on these occasions 
should do no definite work in us, should 
merely wander in and out of the mind and 
effect nothing. 

It is so easy to sit passively and watch, 
as it were, large and stately ideas go by. 
It is another matter altogether to take 
ourselves in hand, and by the deliberate 
girding up of the mind, pledge and promise 
ourselves to some one clear and definite 
aim. 

There is a want of this to-day. There 
is a disposition on the part of many to make 
the religious life consist too much in the 
detached admiration of ideas, too little in 
personal resolve and the bracing of the will 
to definite and immediate tasks, too much 
in indolent aspiration, too little in self- 
discipline. Take the familiar phrase, 
‘* Christianity not a creed, but a life.’’ 
There we have an idea, the truth and 
significance of which it is always well to 
keep before us. The world needs con- 
stantly to be reminded of it. But observe 
in what its worth resides. As a negation, 
as a protest against another view, real or 
imagined, it is definite and pointed and 
precise, and as such it has power and value. 
But as a piece of constructive inspiration 
it is of little account, because it is too 
featureless and vague. It is easy to go on 
repeating the idea, to look at and admire 
it, and to remain wholly uninfluenced by 
it. What we want is something very 
much more than this. We want, first of 
all, a clear and definite picture, precise in 
outline, pointed in detail, of what that life 
is, what it means, what it demands, where 
it is to be found, and whence it springs. 
And secondly, having that before us, we 
need the deliberate purpose to make it 
ours; we need to promise and to renew 
the promise, to make a covenant with 
God to that end. 

The writer of the 119th Psalm sings the 
praises of the Law. He speaks of its 
wonder, its truth, its breadth, its ever- 
lastingness. He tells of his delight in 
meditating onits contents. But thisis not 


all. This he might do and still remain 
in a certain aloofness. He does more; he 
binds it upon him: ‘“‘I have sworn and 
am steadfastly purposed to keep Thy 
righteous judgments.’’ That is the atti- 
tude that is wanted in the religion of many 
of us to-day; a little more deliberate 
purposing, a little more readiness by 
specific acts to enrol ourselves in a definite 
allegiance. 

It is possible to take a great conception 
like the brotherhood of man and descant 
upon its beauty and its reasonableness as 
though it were some external object. 
But it has not entered the sphere of religion 
at all until it is related in some way to our 
several personal wills and becomes a definite 
enterprise to which we are individually 
committed. ‘‘ One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’’ As we 
give ourselves by conscious resolve to that 
particular loyalty do we grow in power 
to fulfil in practice the universal relation. 

Christians have found in the Lord’s 
Supper the most valuable of all aids to that 
purposeful remembrance we have been 
considering. They have found in it an 
opportunity to make their aspirations 
more real, their better impulses less fluid 
and elusive. It has helped them by pre- 
senting a safeguard against resting too 
much in mere sentiments and opinions. 
It has helped them out of impotent vague- 
ness and indefiniteness. One source of its 
special value, says a recent writer, engaged 
in urging that liberalism in religion should 
be dissociated from any disparagement of 
outward worship, of signs and symbols, 
and the practice of Christian devotion, 
lies in the fact that it calls upon us to do 
something for ourselves. We are active 
here in a sense which is not true of us, as a 
rule, in other acts of worship. For “‘ it 
calls upon us to examine our lives; to 
make a definite confession to God of definite 
sins; to make definite acts of penitence, 
of resolution, of self-dedication: and to 
make open profession before our fellow- 
men of our desire to lead the life of Christ.’’ 
In this way we make provision that that 
which we seek shall prove an enduring 
means of grace: that the blessing it 
brings may become to us something more 
than ‘the remembrance of a guest that 
tarrieth but a day.’ 


‘Tl CANNOT TELL.”’ 


Tue love of God is the great fact on 
which the hope of immortality rests. 
It is a spiritual fact. It is not open 
to the doubt which attends historical 
events. It does not depend on outward 
evidence ; its witness is within ; its truth 
is a truth of intuition. Out of the soul’s 
own conviction that God is love flows the 
inference of the higher reasor, that nothing 
which God loves, and finds worthy of 
His love, can die. If He is immortal 
Spirit, the lives which are born of His 
life are spirit of His Spirit, and are immortal 
also. The mind refuses to think that the 
soul of Jesus, His best beloved Son, 
faded away out of his Father’s hand, and 
out of his Father’s heart—faded away into 
nothingness and was as though it had never 
been. In the realm of spirit, spirit is the 
reality—not the flesh—and it is enough to 
say, ‘‘ Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’’ without thought of the body. 
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Nor is this independence of the spirit 
felt onlyin the hour of death. We have it 
from St. Paul that there were times to him 
of spiritual exaltation, when he could not 
say whether he was in the body or out 
of the body. And, strange to say, the 
thought of disconnection from the body 
does not seem then to trouble him at all. 
In the body, or out of the body, he cannot 
tell; God knoweth. 

We do not speak of ‘‘ revelations from 
the Lord,’’ but we have our moments of 
higher spiritual experience, and in these 
moments the connection of the body is 
irrelevant—in the body, or out of the body, 
we cannot tell—it is the spirit that then 
lives, and is conscious of no other life, and 
needs no other life than its own. 

May not this super-normal experience, 
already our own, be an intimation to us 
of the mode of future existence? We 
know what it is in brief snatches to ascend 
spiritually into heavenly places now, to leave 
the world behind, to leave, it may be, our 
own bodies; we cannot tell. We need 
not then be shut out from Easter hope and 
joy. There is a third heaven of loving 
faith in the loving God, to which all may 
be caught up. We do not all see with the 
same eyes. The evidence which satisfies 
one does not satisfy another. There are 
those who look for the wounded hands, the 
wounded side; there are those to whom 
even these signs of bcdily resuscitation 
would bring no conviction. Whether it 
was in the body, or out of the body, that 
Christ was ‘‘ seen,’’ we cannot tell. The 
belief in his resurrection, explain it as we 
may, had upon his immediate followers an 
untold effect, and, through them, upon the 
world. Men for the first time looked 
“‘stedfastly’’? into heaven. The risen 
Christ has from that time been followed 
with fixed and earnest gaze into a world 
unseen, yet not unknown. Out of that 
world he came, to that world be wit- 
nessed, to that world be returned; into 
that spiritual world our own spirits some- 
times ascend ; into that world, whether in 
the body, or out of the body, we hope to 
be caught up, with those who have gone 
before—with them, and with him, con- 
tinually to dwell. We comfort one another 
with these words. E P.B. 


LIFE ETERNAL. 


How do I know that after this 
Another life there is ? 
Another life ? There is but one; 
In mystery begun, 
Continued in a miracle, God’s breath, 
The living soul spells not the name of 
death. 


How know I that I am alive ? 
So only as I thrive 
On truth, whose sweetness keeps the soul 
Vigorous and pure and whole: 
Heaven’s health within is immortality— 
The life that is and ever more shall be. 
Lucy Larcom. 


Every light of moral beauty permitted 
to enter, but not allowed to guide us, be- 
comes, like the after-image of the sun when 
idly stared at, a dark speck upon the soul, 
which follows us at all our work.—Mar- 
tineau, 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


AnnuaL Mrertinea. 


Tue fifty-sixth annual meeting of this 
society was held at Essex Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, April 5. The President, Mr. 
Hahnemann Epps, and Mrs. Epps received 
the members and friends, and tea and 
coffee were served before the business 
began. 

Mr. G. H. CLENNELL, who has been hon. 
secretary for the past ten years, and has 
now retired, announced a message of greet- 
ing from the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who 
was in the East; and a number of letters 
of regret for absence, including one from 
the Rev. Charles Roper and from the Rev. 
¥. Hankinson, the newly appointed 
minister at Kentish Town. Also an apology 
from Dr. Blyth, the treasurer, who was 
unable to be present. 

The Committee’s Report, which had 
been previously printed and circulated, 
opened with a statement of the urgent 
need for the appointment of a missionary 
minister. If a suitable man could be 
found he wou'd be of the greatest service 
in the oversight of aided churches and in 
pioneer work, There was abundant scope 
for such work in many populous suburban 
districts —e.g., Fulham,Chelsea, Sydenham, 
Finchley, Barnet, Wimbledon — where 
Unitarian Christianity was at present un- 
represented by any centre of religious 
fellowship. The success of the five services 
recently held at Wimbledon was noted 
with pleasure. The Three Churches Build- 
ing Fund had been closed, having reached 
a total of £3,131 5s., the greater part 
of which was invested until required. 
The Churches of Kilburn, Lewisham, and 
Plumstead were engaged in formulating 
plans, and agreeing upon procedure as 
to the next steps towards securing their 
church buildings. The retirement of the 
Secretary was recorded in the following 
paragraph :— 

The Committee have received with 
great regret the resignation of Mr. G. H. 
Clennell as Secretary of the Society. 
Mr. Clennell has occupied that important 
post for the past ten years, and has 
fulfilled the duties with a thoroughness 
and a grasp of detail that have been 
invaluable to the Society. Mr. Clennell 
has felt compelled through the pressure 
of other work to give up the Secretary- 
ship, and he will carry with him the 
good wishes of all his colleagues, who, 
while expressing their regret at his loss 
from his official position, trust that his 
interest in, and insight into, the work 
of the L.D.U.S. may still be retained by 
them, and that’ from his place on the 
Committee they may still have the 
benefit of his advice and co-operation 
for many years to come. 

The retirement of the Rev. A. F. G. 
Fletcher from the ministry at Peckham, 
on which he had entered with so much 
promise, owing to a breakdown of health, 
was noted with much regret. At Acton, 
under the Rev. A. Hurn, good progress 
was being made, and the congregation 
were about to erect an iron church on 
the site that has been secured. The 
settlement of the Revs. Charles Roper at 
Kilburn, H. Rawlings at Hackney, F, 
Hankinson at Kentish Town, and A. 
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Golland as assistant minister at Essex 
Church were recorded, and the temporary 
charge of Mr. Capleton at Stepney. The 
normal expenditure during the year, it 
was noted, amounted to £561 11s. 5d., and 
the total income to £491 5s. 7d., which 
had involved a reduction of capital by 
£70, while annual subscriptions amounted 
only to £216 3s. The report concluded 
with an appeal for a larger income and 
more active support and _ individual 
interest, especially on the part of the 
younger Unitarians. There was much 
important work in the great metropolitan 
area waiting to be done. 

Mr. H. CuarrEiLD CLARKE, in present- 
ing the accounts, regretted the absence of 
his co-treasurer, Dr. Blyth, who, he said, 
really did the work.- He repeated what 
he had often said before, that it was a 
standing disgrace to London Unitarians 
that the subscriptions to that pioneer 
society amounted only to some miserable 
£200 a year. The grants to Kilburn and 
the Three Churches Building F und they had 
been obliged to pay out of capital, which 
was now reduced to under £700. With 
more funds they could do a great deal 
more work. He read the passage of the 
report referring to Mr. Clennell’s resigna- 
tion, and said with how much regret it 
had been received. From his own ex- 
perience he warmly endorsed that 
tribute. 

The PResIDENT in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts called atten- 
tion to the special features of interest 
and strongly emphasised the need for a 
missionary minister to take up the work 


|the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed had resigned. 


If only a gifted man could be found, they 
would make the appointment, and trust 
to the necessary means being found. They 
wanted an apostolic man, with spiritual 
force of character and winsome personality 
like Brooke Herford or Robert Spears ; 
but whatever men of that kind they had 
were already occupied in important 
work, If members would give the man- 
date, e.g., by doubling their subscriptions 
the committee would go on and endeavour 
to meet that need, and do something to 
serve those populous localities to which 
the report referred. He spoke with great 
satisfaction of the success of the Wimble- 
don services, and referred with words of 
appreciation to each of the ministers 
newly settled in the district. He pointed 
to the meagre subscription list and the 
small number of subscribers, and 
earnestly appealed for more loyal sup- 
port. In conclusion he referred to the 
retirement of the secretary, saying that 
his colleagues on the committee wished 
him to accept the gift which would be 
made that evening, as an expression of 
their warm regard. 

Mr. CiaupE H. B. Epps, a son of the 
President, and second science master at 
Winchester, who was the first secretary of 
the Cambridge services, seconded the 
motion, and gave an interesting account 
of the origin of those Cambridge services, 
and the steps they had taken in organ- 
ising them. The average attendance of 
34 at the services, which had since been 
regularly held during term, had been 
steadily maintained. After this summer 
there would only be three of the original 
men, who had worked for the services, 
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left at Cambridge, and it was most im- 
portant to enlist the interest of new men, 
He urged all those who knew of young 
men going up to Cambridge to put them 
in touch with the organisers of the 
services. It had been possible even for the 
son of a Unitarian minister to go up to 
Cambridge and not know that such 
services were being held. As regards 
their work generally, he thought more 
organ'sation was needed. There ought to 
be a kind of Unitarian clearing house, to 
make sure that no young man was lost to 
them. The President had referred to the 
need of an apostie minister. They all 
ought to be that, and make their personal 
influence as Unitarians felt wherever they 
might be. 

The Rev. W. Corrtanp Bowie sup- 
ported the motion, and sad that it was 
not so much organisation they necded, 
but more faith, hope, and courage. 
Reference had been made to older 
Unitarians as ind‘fferent, but some of 
them, as they well knew in that Society, 
were as enthusiastic and faithful as any. 
Those who believed that they had a 
Gospel helpful for heart and life, must do 
all they could to promote that work. 
In every part of London there was an 
opportunity for work, which no one else 
was prepared to uncertake. He had seen 
at Wimbledon how to many of those pre- 
sent their word had come as a Gospel 
of light and inspiration. He hoped that 
Society would pay no heed to the grum- 
ble:s, but go ahead, so long as they were 
satisfied that there were large numbers 
of the people ready to hear, and they 
could give them a helpful religion in 


harmony with their reason and conscience.. 


The Rev. W. H. Reap, formerly a 
Roman Catholic priest, added a few 
words on the importance of the work, 
and spoke of what the Roman Catholics 
did at Cambridge to meet the needs of 
their students in the University. The 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Howarp Young, the retiring chair- 
man of Committee, then made the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Clennell in recognition of his 
ten years’ services as hon. secretary. The 
gift was not visibly present, but was of a 
book-case and the means to buy some 
books to go into it. Mr. Young told how 
ten years ago Dr. Brooke Herford had 
given freshimpulse to their work, and had 
induced some young men to throw them- 
selves into it, and how highly they had 
appreciated Mr. Clennell’s services. 

Mr. G. H. CLENNELI; in acknowledging 
the gift, said it was difficult to express 
all that he feltat that time, but he thanked 
them for their gift and their ccnstant 
kindness. He had felt obliged to relin- 
guish that work because of the increase of 
other claims. He had accepted the 
secretaryship of the Hackney congregation, 
into which he was born, and which had a 
hereditary claim upon him. He referred 
to the progress of the work during his 
term of office. Whenhe joined there were 
26 churches on their roll, now there were 
29; then 12 were assisted, now only 8. 
They were stronger in numbers and in the 
character of their congregations. During 
his first year they were engaged in an 
interesting experiment at Bermondsey, and 
though they had been met by special diffi- 
culties there, he still felt that, given a suit- 
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able district and accommodation, an indus- 
trial class congregation, such as they had 
in the North of England, might be formed 
and made self-supporting in London also. 
The good work of the Mansford-street 
Church and Mission, closely linked with 
the Hampstead congregation, he referred 
to as an example which might well be 
followed in other cases, and spoke of 
Stratford as an example of what a con- 
gregation could do without a minister. 
The bazaar of 1900, in which they aimed 
at £12,000 and got £14,000, had been a 
great encouragement, and had secured to 
them their Permanent Chapels Building 
Fund. It was a great service also to 
bring the members of their » different 
churches together, and make them feel 
their unity. They had also spent nearly 
£4,000 on the improvement of churches, 
and, at the same time, had stimulated 
self-help in the churches, for altogether 
£6,000 had been spent on that work. 
He expressed h's personal thanks to 
those with whom he had worked, and 
referred to the honourable line of their 
Presidents under whom he had served, 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Mr. 8. 8. Tayler, Sir 
J.T. Brunner, Mr. David Martineau, Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. 
Epps, and also to his co-secretaries, Mr. 
W. Baily, the Revs. J. EH. Stronge and EH. 
S. Hicks. He left the work with confidence 
in Mr. Hicks’s hands, 

On the motion of Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, 
seconded by the Rev. W. L. Tucker, the 
officers were appointed, with Mr. John 
Harrison as President, Mr. Epps and Mr. 
I. 8. Lister being added to the list of 
vice-presidents, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
and Dr. C. F. T. Blyth treasurers, and the 
Rev. E. Savell Hicks hon. secretary. 

Mr. Joun Harrison, in acknowledging 
his appointment, said it was a great plea- 
sure to him to be president of a society 
distinctly called Unitarian, which was a 
name he loved and accepted without re- 
servation. He took a deep interest in any 
society that looked after their churches. 
In the Provincial Assembly he had done 
what he could to promote their welfare, 
and he was himself treasurer of three con- 
gregations. He recalled a memory of long 
ago, when he was taken as a boy one 
autumn evening to a hall in the Borough- 
road to hear a lecture by a minister on 
Unitarian beliefs. He had been impressed 
by the great hall and the large audience. 
It was one of a course of lectures organ- 
ised by the late James Clarke Lawrence 
to inaugurate the foundation of that 
society. Among the lecturers in the course 
were Mr. Boucher (then at Hackney), Mr. 
Mardon, and Dr. Hutton (of Carter-lane). 


.The other three lectures were given by 


John Harrison [his father, minister at 
Effra-road, Brixton]; so the present occa- 
sion was not the first on which that name 
had been associated with the London 
District Unitarian Society. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. C. Pops, 
seconded by Mr. Davip Martineau, the 
committee was appointed, with Mr. Percy 
Preston as chairman, and Mr. Ronald 
Bartram and Mr. W. B. Odgers, jun., as 
new members; and a vote of thanks to 
the President, moved by the Rev. EK. S. 
Hicks and seconded by the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, brought the meeting to a close, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME}; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. ] 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—I thank my friend, Mr. Harwood, 
for his letter, and am glad to know 
that the form of invitation to the Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams had not the sanction 
of the Conference Committee. Perhaps 
Mr. Harwood will permit me to say that I 
never for one moment supposed that the 
letter in question had been written by 
him, or that he would have used such an 
expression.as the one I compiained of. 
May I add that I am as glad as Mr. 
Harwocd is to welcome representatives 
front other churches amongst us—indeed, 
I am not aware of anyone having even 
criticised, far less objected to, the action 
of the committee in inviting Dr. Rashdall 
and Mr. Williams; but that is a very 
different thing from belittling our own 
name and position in order to make such 
an invitation more easy to accept, or to 
enable our guests to explain their com- 
ing amongst us. This is what I consider 
the writer of the letter to Mr. Williams 
has in effect done, and it is against this 
that I venture to protest. 

We add nothing to the dignity of others 
by gratuitously lowering our own. 

Joun C, WARREN. 

Nottingham, April 10, 1906. 


—__—_—_—_ 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Srr,—May I ask the courtesy of your 
columns to give notice to all it may concern 
that I have now ceased to be Secretary of 
the London District Unitarian Society, 
and that my successor is Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks, of 26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, 
to whom all communications relating to the 
Society should be addressed. 

April 9, 1906. G. HaroLp CLENNELL. 


A WARNING. 


Sir,—The man ‘‘ James Smith,’? who 
goes about using my name for begging 
purposes is an impostor. His statement 
that he is a member of my congregation 
is not true. 

E. CeREDIG JONES. 

15, Claremont, Bradjord. 


eS eee 


THE GOOD OF FREE LIBRARIES. 


Srr,—Without claiming that free libraries 
are an unmixed good, I can, from what 
I have seen since one was opened here a 
few months ago, testify to their being of 
great value. Every evening during the 
winter the reading room was crowded with 
youths and young men, some of whom 
were reading the Atheneum, the Spectator, 
the Bookman, and the reviews, of which 
we have the Contemporary, the Nineteenth 
Century, and the University, and I have 
frequently seen the quarto ‘‘ Channing ”’ 
I gave taken from the shelves in the 
reference library. Most of these studious 
youths would, but for Mr. Oarnegie’s 
generosity, have been in the street, 
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some in the public-houses. They are 
quiet and well-behaved, and are getting 
good and out of harm’s way. 1 am 
on a library committee, and 1 find I 
can be very helpful by suggesting good 
books, and have introduced some for which 
I have been thanked by grateful readers. 
I may mention Armstrong’s ‘‘ Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ as one that is 
very highly spoken of. The betting news 
is covered over with gummed paper before 
the papers are brought into the reading 
room, so we have no difficulty with the 
people who would come solely for it- 

Previous to the opening of our Library 
there were two connected with the political 
clubs. The clubs themselves run on beer 
barrels, and I am told there is always a 
good deal of betting going on in them. I 
feel very thankful we have now an institu- 
tion where young people can go without 
running any danger of suffering from evil 
communications, and shall always feel 
grateful to Mr. Carnegie for enabling me 
to read books and see papers that I could 
not do but for his munificence. 

W. W. Rosrnson. 
Gainsborough, April 9. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 


ae es 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
a a 


Bridgend.—A sermon by the Rev. D. G. 
Rees, on “Christian Socialism,” preached in the 
Old Meeting House on Sunday evening, March 25, 
is fully reported in the local Chronicle of 
April 6. 

Bristol (Lewin’s Mead).—A very interest- 
ing service, on the occasion of the association of 
five of the elder scholars from the Sunday- 
schools with the congregation, was held in the 
chapel on Sunday afternoon last. ‘The children 
from the schools, accompanied by their teachers 
and by friends from the congregation, joined in 
a simple devotional service, and were addressed 
by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford. In recognition 
of their entrance into the congregation the young 
people were reminded of the honourable record 
of the old house of prayer, in which they now 
solemnly resolved to find their religious home. 
Their purpose was a sure testimony to the kind 
and wise influence of theirjteachers, and,' whilst 
declaring their intention to walk worthily of the 
vocation wherewith they had been called, they 
were bidden to cherish those recollections of 
their school days which they would find full of 
affectionate interest throughout their lives. To 
the girls, more especially, the spirit of Mary 
Carpenter was instanced as a beautiful inspira- 
tion to a useful and self-sacrificing lif2; and 
before them all the simple and uplifting doc- 
trines of our religious trust were earnestly set 
forth. A cordial welcome into congregational 
fellowship was given on behalf of the congrega- 
tion by Mr. H. Shapcott Bunce, who, in days 
past, had long been connected with the Sunday- 
schools, first as a scholar and subsequently as a 
teacher, after which he presented to each candi- 
date for recognition, as a gift from the Congre- 
gational Committee, a copy of the hymn and 
chant book usedin the services at Lewin’s Mead. 
The service was one of much interest, and it is 
satisfactory to know that for several years it has 
taken its place among the annual experiences of 
the Lewin’s Mead congregation. 

Cardiff.—aA resolution expressing the deepest 
regret of the congregation at the death of Mr. 
G. Carslake Thompson, and heartfelt sympathy 
with Mrs. Thompson and her family, was passed 
by the congregation at the West Grove Church 
on Sunday, in reverent silence. The Dead 
March in ‘‘Saul ”’ was afterwards played. 

Chorley.--The Rey. W. T. Buskrod last Sunday 
celebrated the first anniversary of his settlement 
ag minister, and there was a much larger con- 
gregation than usual, representing many shades 
of religious thought. 


Congleton.—On Sunday, the 8th inst., the 
Sunday-school sermons were preached by the 
Rev. W. @. Cadman, of Macclesfield, afternoon 
and evening. The collections were satisfactory. 

Flowery Field, Hyde.—A very successful 
sale of work was held in the schools on Satur: 
day atternoon, March 31, opened by Miss Mar- 
garet Ashton, Rev. H. E. Dowson presiding. 
The amount realised will be between £80 and 
£90. 

Hinckley.—A very pleasant and well-at- 
tended social] gathering was held at the Great 
Meeting on Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., 
to mark the termination of another session of 
the men’s Bible-class, conducted by the minis- 
ter, the Rev. T. J. Jenkins. R. Blatchford’s 
book, “* God and My Neighbour” has been the 
chief topic of discussion during the session, and 
the Rey. T. J. Jenkins’s examination and _ criti- 
cism of its contentions have been very helpful 
and much appreciated. A good average attend- 
ence has been maintained, and twenty-nine prizes 
were handed to members of the class for regular 
attendance by Mr. W. Johnson, ‘The singing 
class in connection with this place of worship 
has just concluded the winter season by giving 
five successful performances of the operetta 
‘‘Sherwood’s Queen.” The performances were 


we}l patronised, and much praise is due to the’ 


members of the class for the great care bes‘owed 
on the production. 

Huddersfield.—A Sale of Work, opened by 
the Mayor, has just been held, and has realised 
£90, which clears off all liabilities, and leaves 
some £34 in hand towards the expenses for the 
current year. : 

Leicester: Great Meeting (Welcome 
Meeting).—On Friday evening, April 6, a 
congregational Soirée was held in the schools 
of the Great Meeting to welcome ithe Rey. A. 
Hermann Thomas, the new minister, and his 
wife. Mr. A. H. Paget, chairman of the vestry, 
presided, and read a letter from Mr. T. Gros- 
venor Lee, of Mr. Thomas’s former congregation 
at Stourbridge, congratulating them and Mr. 
Thomas on their new connection. A telegram 
was also received from the Stourbridge Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, wishing Mr. Thomas God- 
speed in his new sphere. The chairman said 
they had met to inaugurate another ministry 
at the Great Meeting, and the large and in- 
fluential gathering that evening showed how real 
and general was interest in the event. It seemed 
inherent to a ministerial careerthat there should 
be periodical changes, and those changes to the 
ministers themselves could not be altogether 
pleasant or free from regret. Mr. Thomas was 
that day coming to a far larger town than 
Stourbridge, to a congregation rich in old 
traditions, and hopeful as regards the future. 
Ministers of that church had always been 
prominent townsmen, standing for civil and 
religious liberty, for wise and scientific phi- 
lanthropy, for the spread of knowledge, and 
for mental culture: By education and tem- 
perament Mr. Thomas was well qualified to 
carry on those traditions, and their earnest hope 
was that the ministry begun that night might 
prove in the best’ sense of the word happy and 
lasting. They could not on that occasion help 
thinking of a similar gathering three years ago, 
which began the brilliant but sadly brief 
ministry of Mr. Thomas’s immediate predecessor. 
He was sure that they had Mr. Lummis’s best 
wishes for the future of that congregation, and 
to him in his exile for reasons of health their 
thoughts would go out with grateful and hopeful 
sympathy, Concluding, Mr. Paget, on behalf of 
the vestry and congregation, extended a very 
hearty welcome to the new minister and Mrs. 
Thomas. Four little girls then presented a bouquet 
to Mrs. Thomas, after which Mr. Edwin Clephan, 
as the oldest member of the congregation, joined 
in the official welcome. In a brief historical sketch 
he mentioned the important part that church 
played in Leicester in the early part of the last 
century, and observed that the future lay with 
the young people, whom he counselled to rally 
round the new minister. Mrs. Fielding Johnson, 
on behalf of the ladies of the congregation; 
Mr. A. C. Cooper, representing the Sunday- 
school and Domestic Mission; and the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, of the Free Christian 
Church, also joined in the welcome; and the Rey. 
Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, conveying the 
goba wishes of the Midland churches, reminded 
them that there was no greater inspiration to 
‘gocd sermons than good congregations, and 
appealed to the congregation. not to make too 


' J great demands either on the minister or the 


minister’s wife. Mr, Thomas, replying to the 
welcome, assured his hearers that all branches 
of the church’s work would have his cordial 
sympathy and help. He believed, with the 
poet, that “Youth calls for youth the world 
over,” and would strive to be always young 
and fresh in his sympathy with the work 
of the Sunday-school, and among _ the 
young people. He entered on that ministry 
with the utmost hope and confidence—con- 
fidence not in his own powers, but in the future 
destiny of the Free Churches. He looked for- 
ward to their churches doing an even greater 
work in the future than in the past, and his 
earnest hope was that the congregation might 
find themselves justified in their choice. 

Liverpool: Ullet-road.—This church has 
received, through the kindness of Mrs. Holt, an 
appropriate gift in the shape of a font, which is 
in keeping with the many other beautiful things 
which the church contains. The design is ex- 
cellent, and has been executed in the best 
manner. The font consists of a basin of beaten 
brass in a hexagonal casing of oak. On the 
sides of the casing are six brass panels with the 
inscription in raised letters: ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Below each panel is a 
winged cherub’s head, and the whole is carried 
on a central support with six detached shafts 
rising from a carved base. The oak cover is 
dome-shaped and has three cherubs’ heads with 
the tips of the wings meeting under a cross of 
beaten brass, which forms the handle by which 
the cover is lifted. The font will stand at the 
end of the north aisle, and when required for a 
baptismal service may be moved to the central 
aisle, at the foot of the chancel steps. It was 
designed by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A., and 
executed by Messrs. Hatch and the Artificers’ 
Guild, who have respectively carried out most 
of the wood work and metal workin the church. 

London: Hackney.—During the month of 
March at the New Gravel Pit Church, the Rev. 
H. Rawlings gave four Sunday evening “ Ad- 
dresses to the Thoughtful,’ on the *‘ Plain 
Truth,” about the Bible, Jesus of Nazareth, 
Miracles, and the Salvation of Souls. The 
service on each occasion was followed by a 
meeting for ‘‘questions and free discussion,” 
with a limit of five minutes for each speaker. 
The services and discussion meetings were well 
advertised by means of a card, on which the 
church was described, in a parenthesis after its 
name, as “Unitarian, but for unity of spirit 
rather than of opinion,’ and at the foot were 
quotations from Marcus Aurelius (‘‘I seek the 
Truth,” &c.), the New Testament (1 Thess. v. 
21), and Channing (a passage from ‘Spiritual 
Freedom ’’). The result was most satisfactory. 
There were good attendances, and earnest but 
courteous discussions. Evidently, many of the 
visitors were strangers to our way of thinking. 
At a musical service last Sunday evening there 
was also a good attendance. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—Sun- 
day last witnessed the farewell of Mr. Henry 
Woodhead, who is retiring, for personal reasons, 
from the position of superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, after fifteen years of strenuous and 
devoted service. Mr. Woodhead has of recent 
years been one of the most familiar and accept- 
able speakers on the platforms of many of our 
northern schools and in the pulpits of some of 
our churches, and his loss will be greatly felt 
by all concerned. “An address signed by the 
whole of the teachers and officers, and presented 
to him at a crowded farewell meeting of past 
and. present scholars and friends, contained, 
inter alia, the following sentiments :—After an 
expression of deepest regret at his enforced 
retirement, both on account of the interruption 
of their affectionate intercourse, and of the great 
loss to the school, they beg to assure Mr. Wood- 
head that they look back on the last fifteen 
years of intimate association with him in the 
school as their honoured leader as ona of 
the greatest privileges of their lives, and desire 
earnestly to thank him for the high ideal of 
fidelity to the dictates of the true spirit of 
religion—the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of man—which he has always 
kept before them not only in his teachings and 
counsels, but, more important still, which he 
has always exemplified in his own life and con- 
duct. They assure him. that he carries with 
him in his retirement, and will always retain, 
the same respect and affection which have been 
accorded to him in the school, from the oldest 
as from the youngest, and hope that he may 
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have many more years of useful and happy 
labour before him in whatever sphere of activity 
he may find himself placed in the future. While 
most prominent of all in leadership of the 
Sunday-school, Mr. Woodhead has also ever 
rendered most valuable and generous help in all 
religious, charitable, and social movements con- 
nected with the church. In these days of com- 
parative apathy and indifference such men can 
ill be spared by any of our churches. 

Sheffield: Attercliffe.—aA successful bazaar 
was held in Channing Hall on April 4 and 5, in 
aid of the building fund of the new Attercliffe 
School-Chapel. The total cost is to be £1,750, 
and towards the final £350 which has still to be 
secured, if the building is to be opened, as it is 
hoped, free of debt on May 10, the saleon Wed- 
nesday realised £156 3s. 114d, to which was 
added £38 13s. 2d. from previous entertainments, 
Of the final result we have not yet heard, Mr. 
A. J. Hobson presided on the first day, when 
the Lord Mayor opened the bazaar. The Rev. 
C. J. Street and Mr. Hobson both testified to the 
warm interest the Upper Chapel took in their 
daughter church, which had shown so much 
resolution under difficult circumstances. On 
Thursday Mr. J. B. Wostinholm presided, and 
the bazaar was opened by Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, 
of Leeds, 


ProvinctaL AssEMBLY oF Non-Sus- 
SCRIBING MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS 
or LonpoN AND THE SoutH-HastERN 
Countizs.—London, April 7, 1906. The 
Rev. W. H. Read, who desires to enter 
the Ministry in this Province, has satisfied 
the Advisory Committee of this Assembly 
as to his character and personal fitness. 
Signed; W. Blake Odgers, Chairman; 
James Harwood, Secretary. Note.—All 
matters other than character and personal 
fitness are left for the sole consideration 
of each individual congregation. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

— 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Es3ex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. A. GoLLANnD, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill, 11.15, Rev. H. Gow, 
B.A. 

Liverpool, Ullet-road, 11, Rev. J. C. OpGERs, 
B.A., and the Rev. H. D. Roberts. 

Sheffield, Upper Chapel, Rev. A. H. Dotpuin. 

——————_. 
SUNDAY, April 15. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rev. Eustacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
_ 11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckeEr, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantery. 
-Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epgar Daprtyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jurp, and 7, Prof. Ear, 
Barnes, ‘The Power of Love—A Study 
of St. Francis of Assisi.” 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives net only pleasure but nourish- 
ment toe growing children. All the ingredionts 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It ia as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gall y whole, nk 


Lancet 
Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.c, 


Deptford, Church - street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcuant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FreeEsron. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawitnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savewu Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FreD. HanKINsoON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHartrs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Popx, 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pagu Hopps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale - road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrys Jonus. 
Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Fruix Taytor, B.A. 
Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurrection.”’ 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woop1ne, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I] and 6.30. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mowery. 


11.15 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J, 
M. McDowELt. 
Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGsr. E 
Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovrnemoura, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepia Jonzs, M.A, 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstitry Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 17, 
Rev. GroRGE STREET. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smurrz. 

Curstrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. J. Evans, 12 noon, Communion. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrever, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
. 6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrzn. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarizs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD von PEeTzoxrp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivEeRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrs. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1l and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaesrs, B.A. 

Marpsron#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. E. Op@rrs, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FInnEeRTY. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 7 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev, OrrwELt Binns. 

Suvunoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. THaspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

S1pMoo0rTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. W. Agar. 


11.30, Rev. 


SourHenp, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Detta Evans. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK BLrount Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

Tunbriper WEx1s, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr, A. PHaraou.,| 


$= 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
Rey. G. Hamitron Vancr, B.D. 
eh 
WALES. 
Aserystwitn, New Street Meeting House, 11. 


ee ees 


Capx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaumrortTH. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HE SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING, Rocupate, Goon*Frinay, 
April 13th, 1906. 
11.0 a.m.—SERVICE in the Blackwater Street 
Church, Preacher: Rev. JAMES C. STREET. 
Further details see last week’s advertise- 
ment. 
A special train will leave Victoria Station, 
Manchester, at 10 a.m. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


— ~——. 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION, NURSE-COMPANION, or 

to take charge of delicate child. Fully trained. 

Experienced.—M., 1, Harcourt - villas, The 
Woodlands, Isleworth. 


WANTED, in small family (no ehil- 

dren), an active, capable, domestic 
HELPER.—Apply to Mrs. Turin, 49, The 
Avenue, Kew Gardens. 


ANTED.—Young LADY NURSE 

for three little girls, aged 10, 6, and 18 

months, at end of May.—Mrs. C. HERBERT 
Suir, 19, Cannon-place, Hampstead. 


BIRTH. 


Hati.—On April 5th, at 6, Canning-street, 
Liverpool, to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Hall, 


a son. 
MARRIAGES, 
RoscoE—BEsAnt.—On Wednesday, April 11th, 
at Little Portland Street Chapel, by the Rev. 
Henry Gow, Robin Roscoe, third son of the 
late Richard Roscoe, of 8, Bedford-row, to 
Celia Winifred, elder daughter of the late 
Sir Walter and Lady Besant. 
Scorr—RussELL.—On the 9th inst., at St. 
Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, by the Rev. Canon 
Boot, vicar ef St. George’s, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Alexander Scott, D.Sc., F.R.S., to 
Agnes Mary, daughter of William James 
Russell, F.R.S., of 34, Upper Hamilton- 
terrace, N.W. : 
THORNELY—SMITH.—On April 7th, by the 
Rev. W. Henley, at St. Michael’s Church, 
Polwatte, Colombo, Ceylon, Samuel Ran- 
dolph, son of the late Alexander W. 
Thornely, Esq., and Mrs. Thornely, of 
Adswoo Lodge, Stockport, to Minnie 
Gertrude, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. H. 
Smith, The Vale, Congleton.—_(By Cable.) 


DEATH. 

CourTauLD.—On April 11th, at Bocking-place, 
Braintree, Sarah Lucy, widow of the late 
Sydney Courtauld, and daughter of the late 

William Sharpe, aged 63. No flowers. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
SrepHENs.—On April 10th, 1890, at Auburn- 
hurst, Highgate, Alfred Emerson Stephens, 
aged 15 years. Still beloved. 
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New Songs, Sweet & Wholesome 


(Not Music Hall), 1st Edition. 

“Long may Our Empire Stand,” “The Spirit of the 
Storm,” “Rose so Red,” “Birdie Warbling on the Tree,” 
‘‘ Feathered Songster of the Sky,” “The Witching Hour 
in the Dell.” Full music size and well printed. The 
Author, to introduce them, would be glad to sell at less 
than cost price. The six, post free, 1s. 6d.; three, 1s.— 
Address, JNO. S. DAVIES, Mizpah, Rock-lane, Melling, 
near Liverpool. 


Bishop Lang’s PARABLES OF 
JESUS, and THE LIFE SUPER- 
LATIVE, by Stopford A. Brooke, 
have been the most popular books of 
a religious nature which have been 
before the public this year. They 
are both published at 6s. by Sir 
Isaac Prrman & Sons, Ltd., 1, Amen- 
corner, London, E.C. 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM CF SWEDENSORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRiTINGS. 

*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so a 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition o§ 
what he taught. f 
London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 
Gs NITY.”’—Magazine tor Unitarian 

Propagsede Adccpted by churches 
with of without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House,"Mottram, Manchester 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF CR OF PROPAGATION? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 23d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL, 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, SOUTHPGRT. 
SALE OF WORK 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1906, 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1906. 


The proceeds for Re-decoration of- Church and 
School Buildings. 

Donations of articles or money may be sent to the 

Treasurer, Miss Hudson, 17, Belmont-street, Southport. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupa, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER YW. Law- 
F. H. A. HarpcastLy, RENCE, 
8.1, Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 

Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 
10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years. 
110/08n4/056l/042/;/0Rn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem ). 


UT GAKES. 


Something new and good. ] 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas. 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 


Hazel Nut 6d. each. : 


Cocoanut... ... .. 6d, each, 
Postage 3d. each extra. 


ee 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. = 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 
2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Board and Residence, 


aes 


E. NORMAN REED & CoO., 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West | Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANcy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 

Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INquirER Office, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, W.C. 


BRIS Oi. 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark oom, &c., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


PAIR IS: 
LADY RECOMMENDS Miss SHaw 


and Mademoiselle WAuLnOoM, who receive 
2few Boarders at 11, Rue du Val de Grace. 
Advantages for study of French, painting, 
wood-carving. Summer in Normandy if de- 
sired, Terms moderate—R. V., 54, Parkhill- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


TO LET. 
NEAR PENMAENMAUR, FURNISHED 
HOUSE, four bedrooms, two sitting-rooms. 
Modern conveniences. Excellent sanitation. 
Mountain and sea. Good bathing. 
Miss Beary, 


Torwood, Duygyfylchi, 
Penmaenmaur. 


BOSCASTLE. 
O LET, FURNISHED HOUSE.— 


5 bedrooms, 1 dining-room and 1 kitchen. 
Fine bracing air, 800 ft. above sea, glorious view 
of cliff and sea—Apply, 


J. WALTER Cock, 
37, Beech Croft-road, Oxford. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDO 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephore; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address : ‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONTON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
reakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatediy by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tazot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
H ealthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

Next term begins May 2nd. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary E. Baty. 
Head Mistress : ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Music Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 1906 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HamIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, rear Little Orme’s Head.) - 


“Recognised ” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Enminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcomery, M A. (Oxon). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essew-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ a. ad. 
PRR PAGE? )» 23% AG Seca 62020 
HALF-PAGE .., nis et eaves 
PER CoLumn ... Ay been Hi Ves) 
Inco in CoLuMN .. fe OAS S6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 64. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KunneEpy, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
| ee ce ER SE SR Re PAE RN EE SEI LE EASELS I LAE IIE 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro 
priser by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E,C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOCD, Deansgate.—Saturday, April14, 1906, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


SPECIAL NUMBER. 


The Week’s Programme. 


Monday.—6.30, Guilds’ Union Service in 
Manchester College Chapel. 
Sermon, Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
Tuesday.—4, Reception and President’s 
Address. Welcome to Foreign 
Delegates. 
8, Religious service. Sermon, Rev. 
Joseph Wood. 
Wednesday.—9.15, Communion Service. 
10.15, Conference (Social Ameliora- 
tion). Papers by Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed and Mr, Graham 
Wallas. 
9.30,- Pensions Fund and Tem- 
perance Association meetings. 
4.30, Conference (Social Ques- 
tions). Paper by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove. 
8.30, Conversazione. 
Thursday.—9.30, Devotional Service. 
10,15, Conference (“The Outlook 
of Liberal Religion ’’). Papers 
by the Revs, L. P. Jacks, 
Dr. Rashdall, and T. Rhondda 
Williams. 
3.0, Guilds’ Union Meeting. 
4.30, Business Meeting. 
8.30, Religious Service. Sermon, 
Dr. John Hunter. 
Friday.—9.30, Devotional service, 
10.15, Conference (Advisory Com- 
mittees). Paper by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate. . 
12.0, Address on ‘The Ideal of a 
Church,’’ Rev. Henry Gow. 
2.30, Meeting in Manchester 
College Chapel. Prayer and 
Domestic Mission addresses, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1906. 


— 


[ONE PENNY. 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL. 


Turis number of Tur Inquirer is devoted 
for the most part to the proceedings of the 
Ninth Triennial Meeting of the National 
Conference of our churches ; but the date, 
April 21, reminds us that this is Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU’S birthday, and brings with it the 
impulse to set here in the first place a 
statement of the urgent need of the Cen- 
tenary Memorial, which many friends 
throughout the country earnestly hope that 
the Octagon congregation at Norwich will 
be enabled worthily to erect in the city of 
his birth. 

It will be remembered that in connection 
with the centenary celebration of last year, 
a site adjoining the Octagon Chapel was 
secured for the erection of a Marringau 
Memorial Hall and Schools. The actual 
needs of the Sunday-school and the mani- 
fold social activities which are the outcome 
of a vigorous congregational life demanded 
new and adequate buildings, for the schools 
through the falling in of leases, were, in 
fact, being rendered homeless, and it is 
matter of grave anxiety to all friends of the 
congregation and of the wider work in the 
province which must depend so largely on 
its prosperity that the need should be met. 
At the same time it was a natural and happy 
thought to associate this new building with 
the memory of JAMes Martineau, from 
whose young enthusiasm came the impulse 
which led to the founding of the Sunday- 
school, and whose affections to the last 
clung about the old chapel. 

It was not possible for the congregation 
to take any prompter steps towards the 
realisation of their hopes. It was necessary 
that they should first see what response 
would be made to the appeal for means to 
carry out this work on a scale far beyond 
their own unaided resources, but by no 
means beyond what was fitting to the occa- 
sion. They received much encouragement 
from friends whose judgment carries weight, 
deeply interested in their work and the 
special associations of the place and the 
anniversary, and were fully justified in 
pleading that the buildings at Norwich 
should be regarded as the national Cen- 
tenary Memorial. 

£6,000 was the sum estimated as required 
to carry out the project on a scale in any 
degree worthy of the occasion, and after 
the purchase of the site, with its three 


houses, for £2,000, the stringent price 
exacted by the Charity Commissioners, the 
congregation, through their own strenuous 
efforts (giving to the full measure of their 
ability), and the generous gifts of many 
friends, are secure of £2,400 towards the 
building. Now the serious question is 
whether the remaining £1,600 which is still 
required will be given. It would be a 
grievous thing if the Memorial were spoilt 
for lack of this remaining sum, but the 
time has come when definite action must be 
taken. If these words should reach any 
friends who have the matter at heart, we 
would ask them very earnestly, to consider 
whether they cannot still help to meet the 
need. 

Having secured the Aho which the com- 
mittee were obliged to take as a whole or 
not at all (and it was unquestionably the 
best thing for the future of the Octagon 
that they could do), it would, of course, 
have been far preferable to use the whole of 
it, and have ample space for the building ; 
but that, on consideration, appears to be 
out of the question, and it is now deter- 
mined that the two smaller of the three 
houses shall remain standing, one to be 
used for the chapel-keeper, and the other 
to be let, bringing in some £20 a year, while 
on the site of the largest house, next to the 
chapel front, and occupying rather more 
than half of the ground acquired, the 
Memorial buildings are to be erected. 

Mr. H. CHATFEILD CLARKE is preparing 
plans, which may be ready for the inspection 
of friends when the 150th anniversary of the 
opening of the Octagon Chapel is celebrated 
on May 13. The Rev. H. Exrimip Dow- 
son is to be the preacher on that occasion, 
and there will be a public meeting on the 
following day. At the centenary celebra- 
tion, on May 11, 1856, James MarrINnEAU 
was one of the preachers. Would that 


‘this later celebration might be made 


memorable by the announcement that the 
whole sum required for the MARrTINEAU 
Memorial had been given ! 

We ask our friends to consider how 
much depends on obtaining this last 
£1,600, both for the due maintenance of 
an important work, and for the honour of 
the memory of our great Teacher. 


Mrs. F. A: Morrram, The Birches, Bra- 
condale, Norwich, is the hon. secretary and 
treasurer of the MarTINEAU Memorial Fund, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Of the Members and Friends of 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 

FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 

AND OTHER NON-SUBSCRIBING OR 
KINDRED | CONGREGATIONS. 


OFFICERS, 1903-1906. 
[Nors.—Some of the following have been 
elected during the term to fill “vacancies. ] 
President: Mr. Wm. B. Bowring, J.P., 
Liverpool. Vice-Presidents : Mr. J. nay Beard, 
J.P., Manchester ; Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., Oxford ; De. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
London ; Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester. 
Committee :—Elected Members; «Rev. 
W. H. Drummond, B.A.; Rev. John Ellis ; 
Mr. Chas. Fenton; Rev.-E. I. Fripp, B.A. ; 
Rey. Henry Gow, B.A. ; Miss Florence Hill; 
Mr. Percy H, Leigh ; Mr. Albert Nicholson ; 
Rev. J. C. Odgers, B.A.; Mr. Fred. Pinnock ; 
Rev. Chas. Roper, B.A.; Rev. J. C. Street ; 
Rev. J. Wood; Mr. A. W. Worthington, J.P. 
Representatives of Societies : Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A.; Dr. John Barlow.; Rev. J. 
H. Bibby; Rev. C. C. Coe; Rev. B. C. 
Constable; Rev. F. K. Freeston; Rev. 
Alfred Hall, M.A.; Mr. John Harrison ; 
Rev. J. A. Kelly; Mr. W. Byng Kenrick ; 
Rev. John McDowell; Mr. Lon Pritchard ; 
Rev. H. D. Roberts; Mr. Richard Robin- 


son; Miss Tagart ;. Mr. Grosvenor Talbot; 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; Rev. J..M. 
Lloyd Thomas; Rév. G. H. Vance, B.D. ; 
Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A:; Rev. 


Frank Waters; Mr: Lewis N. Willams ; 
Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood ;- Mr. Arthur H. 
Worthington ; Rev. J. J. Wright. 

Co-opted’ Members: Mr. W. 
Bruce; Mr. H. P. Greg; Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M,A.; Rev. Dr. J. E. Odgers ; 
Rev. F. W. Stanley. 

Treasurer : Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 6, 
Kensington Gardens-square, London, W. 

Secretary: Rev. James Harwood, B.A., 
105, Palace-road, Tulse-hill Park, London, 
S.W. 


THE OXFORD MERTING. 
Locan OrriceRS AND CoMMITTEE. 
Chairman: Rev. Dr. J. Edwin Odgers. 
Treasurer: Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter. 
Hon. Sccretary: Mr. J. Walter Cock, 

37, Beechcroft-road, Oxford. 

Commuitee. :. Miss Beard ; Miss Car penter ; 
Miss Copeman; . Rev. Dr, Drummcnd ; 
Miss EH. Drummond; Rey, L. P. Jacks, 
M.A.; Mr. S. A. Mellor;- B.A. 
Raworth; Mrs. Sidgwick; Miss Toulmin 
Smith. 

THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
Presented. April 19, 1906. 

Witr the close of another triennial 
term it becomes the duty of the Committee 
to give an_ account of its stewardship. 
W Jeighty matters were referred to it by 
the Conference which met in Liverpool, in 


1903, and though much time and delibera: | 


tion have been bestowed, a good deal still 
ramains to be dons era they are fully treated. 
In the exercise of the power given by Rule 

6 (c) the Committee co-opted the follow- 


ing gentlemen as members: Revs. Chas. 
Hargrove, J. E. Odgers, I’. W. Stanley, | 


and Messrs. W. Wallace Bruce and H. 
Philips Greg. Composed as it is of repre- 
sentatives from all parts of. the United 
Kingdom the Committee cannot be brought 
together very frequently in reasonably 
fullstrength. Nevertheless, eleven meet- 


Mie. | 


|of Mr. John Dendy, 


| authorities ; 


ings have been held in London, Manchester, 
and -Oxford, and in addition, numerous 
sub-committees have been appointed for 
special purposes. 

It will be remembered that in his Pre- 
sidential Address at Liverpool the Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter brought forward an im- 
portant proposal by which the Conference 
was to raise a fund of £1,500 or £2,000 a 


| year for the benefit of the congregations on | 


its roll that need assistance. The Rev. 


Joseph Wood also read a paper pleading 


for the development of church life and a 
better organisation of our forces. His 
suggestions may be briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

(a) That the Conference should issue 
a Pastoral Letter to the Churches, calling 
serious attention to the importance and 
advantage of public worship and the danger 
of its neglect. 

(b) That some better means should. be 
provided for bringing about suitable settle- 
ments of Ministers, with Congregations. 

(c) That more effectual help should be 
organised for our poorer Ministers and 
Congregations. This might be secured, 
Mr. Wood believed, without raising any 
new fund, if the managers of existing funds 
and associations formed themselves into a 
Joint Maintenance Board, through which 
all help should be administered. 

The Liverpool Conference, on the motion 
seconded by Mr: Byng 
Kenrick, unanimously adopted a Resolu- 


tion which (1) Directed the Committee to 
give a careful consideration to: the pro- 


| posals of Mr. 
Wallace | 


Carpenter and Mr. Wood. 
(2). Empowered the, Committee to com- 
municate with local Associations and other 
(5) Directed the Committee 
to report their conclusions and recommend- 
ations to.an interim Conference. 

In addressing itself to these tasks.the 


| Committee decided that, before considermg 


the question of any new Fund, it should 
inquire into the adequacy, and the best 
mode of applying existing resources. 
Proceeding in this order the Committee 
regrets that it has not been able to dealwith 


| Mr. Carpenter’s proposal, which therefore | . 


raust await the instructions of the present 


| or some future Conference. 


With regard to Mr. Wood’s suggestions 


the Committee has to report that 


(a) A Pastoral Letter on Public Worship, 
which by urgent request was kindly pre- 
pared by the Rev. J. HE. Carpenter, was 


signed by the President. on behalf of the 


Conference, and circulated throughout our 
Congregations. In addition nearly 4,000 
copies were applied for by about twenty 
Churches for local distribution—a__ gratify- 


ing indication of the effectiveness of Mr. 


Carpenter’s persuasive appeal. 

(0) After careful deliberation the Com- 
mittee could not see its way at present, 
at all events, to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Central Advisory and Settlements 
Committee. But ‘‘ recognising the value 


‘of the work done by existing Advisory 


Boards in different districts it thinks. it 
desirable that the Conference. Committee 
should communicate with the local Unions, 


‘lay before them information as to the 


advantage of establishing local Advisory 
Committees and urge them to do so. 
(c) On the invitation of the Committee 


a Conference was held in June, 1904, of 


Representatives of Trusts, of the British 


and Foreign Unitarian.Association, and 
of the, National Conference itself, to. con- 
sider. the, desirability of forming a Joint 
Maintenance, Board. Twenty-one repre - 
sentatives attended, but.inasmuch as they 
had no authority to act, no vote was taken. 
It was clear, however, from the conver- 
sation that took place that by the terms 
of their Trusts the Trustees were not at 
liberty to delegate their functions or to 
merge them in a larger body. Therefore 
the proposal to establish such a Board 
was wholly and frankly given up. 

Yet the possibility and the need of greater 


co-operation still remain and are generally 


recognised. The Conference Committee, 
therefore, decided to make a fresh start by 
inviting another Conference on the basis 
of definite proposals to be considered by 
the various Trusts before appointing: their 
Representatives. Invitations. to attend 
this Conference, held in London.in October, 
1905, were accepted by eighteen different 
bodies, and. twenty-two Representatives 
were present. The Resolutions, after some 
slight amendments, were carried, all but 
unanimously, in the following form : =~ 

(1) That in the opinion of this meeting, 
consisting of Representatives of Trusts and 
Societies for the support. of ,, churches, 
Ministers, and Students for the Ministry, it 
is highly desirable that duly appointed 
delegates of the various Funds: that exist 
for the above purposes, should be brcught 
periodically into conference with each other. 

(2) That the Revs. D. Agate, J. KE. Carpen- 
ter, James Harwood, Joseph Wood, and 
Messrs. Byng Kenrick, G,H..Leigh, C. F. 
Pearson, and P. J. Worsley be appointed 
a Sub-Comimittee to consider and prepare 
a preliminary scheme for a ‘‘ Consultation 
Board,’ 
Trusts, Funds, and. Societies giving aid 
to Ministers, Students, and Churches, and 


to indicate its scope of action, its. relation” 


to. local Associations, and any other points 
appertaining thereto, and submit the same 
to the various trustsin: preparation for an 


adjourned meeting of the Representatives 


as;above., cic 

(3)..That tise: same Sub: Committee be 
requested to collect and tabulate all avail- 
able information:wth: regard to (1) Trusts 
and Funds for Ministerial Aid, (2) Trusts 
and. Funds making grants to Students for 
the Ministry, and to present-areport to the 
adjourned meeting of the Representatives 
named above. 
_ The Sub-Committee named in the second 
Resolution has prepared .a scheme, which 
having been submitted,to the various Bodies 
of Trustees, will, itis hoped, be considered 
at, an, adjourned meeting at Oxford on 
occasion of the. Triennial meetings. At 
the, present stage, therefore, it cannot 
with propriety be embodiedin this Report. 
Suffice it..to.say that the central idea of 
the scheme is—to assist the. several Trusts 
and. Societies inthe administration of their 
Funds by providing a means, for the inter- 
change of. .imformation and mutual counsel. 
The Committeeis anxious that this should 
be. clearly. understood, .and,.cannot but 
believe that the object must commend itself 
to. all who desire to secure more method 
and, greater efficiency in pursuing common 
aims. If this scheme proves acceptable in 
themain, the next step will be to invite the 
approval and co-operation of the District 
Assomaticr - bien 


~ consisting of.: Delegates from 
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The above Sub-Committee has also been 
collecting and arranging particulars with 
regard to the various Trusts founded to 
assist Churches, Ministers, and Students for 
the Ministry. This report should prove of 
permanent value: 

The Meeting of the Conference at Liver- 
pool in. 1903 having authorised the ap- 
pointment of, an_ official Secretary, the 
Committee proceeded in the autumn of 
1904, when the necessary income had 
been secured, to invite the Rev. James 
Harwood, B.A., to undertake this office, for 
which his large experience among our 
Churches, his intimate acquaintance with 
the aims and work of the British and 
Foreign, Unitarian Association, and_ his 
personal qualities, seemed pre-eminently 
to fit him. After consideration Mr. Har- 
wood intimated his readiness to accept the 
office, but was unable to enter upon it until 
his return from, the Continent in the 
spring of 1905. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Fenton, with the generosity which 
has invariably marked his services to the 
Committee, kindly consented to continue 
as acting Hon. Secretary until April in that 


year, while Mr. Worthington and he together | 
placed their resignations in the hands of | 


the Committee. In acknowledging the 
devoted labours of the two Hon. Secre- 
taries over a period of so many years, the 
Committee resolved to recommend the 
Conference to elect them as Vice-Presidents 
at the next meeting in April, 1906, and a 
resolution to that effect will be submitted 
to you.* Mr. Harwood having conducted 
the business of the year to the complete 
satisfaction of the Commitee, a resolution 
appointing him as secretary to the Con- 
ference will be proposed to you. 

The Committee has learned with much 
regret that Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
who has been Treasurer of the Conference 
since the death of his father, the late Mr. 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke (who had held the 
office since the Conference was founded in 
1882), desires to retire on account of his 
numerous professional engagements as well 
as of the more onerous duties now imposed 
onthe Treasurer. The Conference has been 
under deep obligation to its two Treasurers, 
who, mainly from private friends, have 
hitherto procured the necessary funds. 
In grateful acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices it is recommended that Mr. H, Chat- 
feild Clarke be elected a Vice-President. 

In looking round for a new Treasurer 
the Committee, anxious to make the Con- 
ference as representative as possible, desired 
to secure some one outside London, and it 
considers itself fortunate in being able to 
propose Mr. J. W. Scott, of Bolton. Mr. 
Scott’s large business experience as well as 
his interest in our Churches, admirably fits 
him for the office. It is ‘desirable: nay, 
necessary, to enlarge the area from which 
the Conference derives its income. If the 
Congregations,for the sake of which it exists, 
would generally co-operate, there would 


annum to meet the ordinary expenses. 
Several new congregations have made 
application to be placed on the Roll, and 


* Since the Report was adopted by the Com- 
mittee, and while it is passing through the Press, 
Mr. Fenton writes to say that he wishes it to.be 
stated here, that though he appreciates to the full 
the honour it is proposed to pay him, he wishes 
to decline it, 


be no difficulty in raising at least £300 per | devoted labours of both Ministry and Laity | 


the Committee has considered it necessary to 
prepare a form of questions to be answered 
by new applicants. The present printed 
Roll, adopted at Leicester in 1900, was 
taken from the Essex Hall Year Book for 
1899. Naturally several changes have 
taken place since then: Renshaw- street 
Chapel (Liverpool) and Wellington-street 
Chapel (Leicester) have been closed, and 
their Congregations have built newChurches 
at Ullet-road and Narborough-road respec- 
tively. Strangeways (Manchester), Alces- 
ter, Stratford-on-Avon, Eastbourne, Mar- 
gate, and Ramsgate have disappeared from | 
the Roll—the last four having had only a 
tentative existence. On the other hand, 
Child’s Hill (London), Halliwell-road 
(Bolton), Aberystwyth, Acton, Broughton 
(Manchester),and Newton Abbott have been 
placed on the Roll. The Essex Hall Year 
Book rightly includes in its list all places 
where religious services are conducted. 


But until a congregation has passed beyond | 


the purely experimental stage and shown 
signs of permanent cohesion it can hardly 
apply to be placed on the Conference Roll. 


This explains any discrepancies that may | 


be found between the two lists. 

Experience has shown some slight altera- 
tions in the Rules to be necessary, and 
these will be proposed by the President on 
behalf of the Committee. 


Since the last Report was presented the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers has-met at Amsterdam in 1903, 
and at Geneva in 1905. The National 
Conference was officially represented at the 
former by the President and Mr. Charles 
Fenton (then one of the Hon. Secretaries) 
and at the latter by the President, the Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, and the Rev. James Har- 
wood (the present Secretary). None who 
were present on either occasion are likely 
to forget the delightful and stimulating 
gatherings. 

The Conference has also been represented 
by the President at the -Whitsuntide 
Meetings of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association; by the Rev. Henry 
Gow at the Anniversary Meetings of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association in 1905; and by the Rev. 
V. D. Davis (at the request of the Commit- 
tee) at the Meeting of the Protestantenbond | 
at Zutphen in 1903, 


On. occasion of the momentous decision 
of the House of Lords in the case of the 
Scotch Churches the Committee took the 
opportunity at once of expressing its 
adhesion to the open principle so dear to 
our own Churches, and of showing its deep 
sympathy with the United Free Church of 
Scotland in the grave difficulty with which | 
it was confronted, by passing the following | 
Resolution, which was courteously acknow- | 
ledged by the Rev. Principal Rainy. 

‘“ That this Committee of the National 
Conference, recognising the faithful and | 
of the United Free Church among the 
people of Scotland, the contributions made | 
by its colleges to the great causes of theo- | 
ogical learning and Biblical study, and | 
the far- -reaching efforts of its mission- | 
aries among the non-Christian peoples of 
the Hast—respectfully offers to the 
Moderator of the United Free Church 


and his colleagues an expression of heart- | 


felt sympathy in their present grave and 
unexpected difficulties; and_ earnestly 
trusts that, whether by Parliamentary 
aid or otherwise, it may (without in- 
curring legal penalties) secure the right, 
essential to a living Church, of reshaping 
its expressions of faith i in. accordance, with 
the advance of knowledge, unencumbered 
by the creeds of an older day, thus winning 
the powers of adapting itself to progressive 
changes of thought and_ circumstance, 
while maintaining uninterrupted .the con: 
tinuity of its religious life and institutions.’ 
In the circle of our own Congregations an 
event of special interest was the Centenary 
in 1905 of the birth of Dr. Martineau, which 
was celebrated at Norwich and Oxtard by 
memorable gatherings and addresses, and 
in many other places was made the occa- 
sion for recalling the life and work of our 
late revered leader. In Hope-street Church 
Liverpool, ‘‘ the spot of all the world,”’ 
said Dr. Martineau, ‘‘.where I have most 
lived, most hoped, most loved, most suf- 
fered,’’ a mural tablet has been placed, 
while at Norw ich, his birth-place, a fruitful 
memorial is to take the appropriate form of 
new school buildings, in the erection, of 
which all who love the memory of Dr. 
Martineau may be glad to bear a share. 
The Committee has had to mourn the 
loss of three valued friends and colleagues, 
who were in a very special way: identified 
with the National Conference or the institu- 
tions. which have sprung out of it. - Mr. 
Harry Rawson was one ofits original Hon. 
Secretaries, and at its first. meeting at 
Liverpool read the memorable Paper, which 
produced an impression so deep as to lead 
to the immediate founding of the Susten- 
tation Fund. To the Rev..R. A. Arm- 
strong—a minister honoured throughout 
our Churches, and known far beyond their 
borders by his writings and his work— 
| the first suggestion was due, of which the 
| Conference was the result. Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway’s memory will always be associated 
with the Ministers’ Pension Fund, which 
will endure as a monument of his indomit- 
able perseverance, benevolence,and wisdom 
Hach of these departed friends again and 
again acknowledged with gratitude the 
blessings he had received from the religious 


faith in which he was nurtured. Churches 


which are able to contribute honoured 


| representatives of such distinctive types of 


character to the religious, civic, and social 
life of the community, have assuredly still 
an important place to fill. 

To promote the well-being and extend 
the influence of these Churches is the prim- 
ary function of the National Conference. 
That it is in harmony with other organisa- 
tions is illustrated by the fact that some 
‘of its most earnest workers also give of 
their time and strength to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. They are 
convinced that there is not only room for 
both, but need of both. The same convic- 
tion will be shared by others, as they are 
brought face to face with the actual con- 
ditions and opportunities of our time. 
|The Committee, in surrendering the trust 
placed in its hands, commends with the 
| fullest confidence the interests of the 
National Conference to all our Churches, 
which seek to promote faith, freedom, and 
fellowship in religion. 


W. B. Bowrine, President. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
NINTH TRIENNIAL MEETING AT 
OXFORD. 


Tue faith of those friends who suggested 
that the National Conference should meet 
at Oxford, and put their faith into strenu- 
ous efforts to secure the success of the 
meetings, has been fully justified. The 
glorious Easter weather was indeed fol- 
lowed on Tuesday afternoon by gentle 
rain, over which the country and the 
College gardens at any rate rejoiced, but it 
certainly could not hinder the cordiality 
of the welcome offered to the visitors, 
who many of them came to Oxford for 
the first time. Over six hundred there 
were—we may next week know the exact 
numbers—and for ministers and dele- 
gates admirable arrangements had been 
made for their hospitable entertainment. 

On Monday, still in the Easter sunshine, 
there had been a very happy beginning 
of the meetings, in the service arranged 
by the Guilds’ Union in Manchester College 
Chapel. A party of 125 young people had 
come over for the day by special train from 
London, and another party of 25 from 
Birmingham. It was a perfect day for see- 
ing Oxford, and they had hinch and tea at 
Manchester College. Then at half-past six 
the service was held in the Chapel, which 
was filled by a congregation of 240. The 
Rev. John Ellis conducted the service and 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston preached the 
sermon, which will be found in this num- 
ber of the Inquirer. It made a deep 
impression. 

‘The meetings proper of. the National 
Conference began on Tuesday afternoon, 
meetings of representatives of trusts and 
of the Conference Committee having been 
held at Manchester College earlier in the 
day. 

At four o’clock, the President, Mr. 
W. B. Bowring, J.P., of Liverpool, held a 
reception in the large hall of the Municipal 
Buildimgs, and afterwards delivered his 
opening address. The whole of the Build- 
ings, which were engaged for the Confer- 
ence, proved admirably adapted for the 
purpose. The spacious entrance and stair- 
case, and the large and comfortably fur- 
nished reception room, gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the pleasant meeting of friends, 
while the Drijl Hall was equally ample 
in its provision of lunch and tea, and the 
large hall itself, with its powerful organ, 
was all that was required for the meetings. 


Tur Opentnc MEETING. 


The PrestpEent took the chair at half- 
past four, and was supported on the plat- 
form by Professor Jean Réville of Paris, 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, 
L.C.C., Mr.. John Harrison, the Revs. 
Joseph Wood, C. C. Coe, Charles Hargrove, 
J. Collins Odgers, F. W. Stanley, C. Roper, 
John Ellis, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, James 
Harwood (secretary), and others. 

The SrcreTARY announced a number of 
letters of regret for absence, mostly on the 
ground of ill-health, and referred especially 
to one from Mr. Charles Jones, of Liverpool, 
to whom they were indebted for the sugges- 
tion at the Conference three years ago, in 
Liverpool, that they should meet next in 
Oxford. It was, Mr. Harwood said, largely 
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through the generosity of Mr. Jones and his 


friends that they had been able to offer 
hospitality to ministers and delegates 
at that meeting, and they regretted very 
much, as did Mr. Jones himself, that he 
was unable to be with them. 

Another regret was from Mr. J. W. 
Scott of Bolton, whom they were glad to 
have persuaded to accept the office of 
Treasurer; and another from the Presi- 
dent of Manchester College, who had also 
been one of the founders and one of the first 
secretaries of that Conference. 

Mr. STEINTHAL, in expressing his great 
regret that he did not feel equal to the 
exertion of the meetings, wrote :—‘‘ I hope 
that you may have a very successful Con- 
ference, and that both in the devotional 
meetings and the deliberations on practical 
work all that are present may be inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, and that the faith and 
love of Jesus may be among you with 
guiding power, so that all may return to 
their ordinary vocations in closer harmony 
and with greater earnestness and zeal, to 
work for righteousness, truth, and love in 
building up the Universal Church of our 
Father and our God.”’ 

The PresrpEnt then delivered his open- 
ing address, which will be found printed in 
full after this account, and at the conclu- 
sion called upon the Rev. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter to offer a welcome to their guest from 
abroad. 

Mr. Carpenter, before offering the wel- 
come to Professor Réville, read some letters 
from other friends and representatives of 
societies in other countries, whom they had 
hoped’ to welcome at ‘their meeting. 

The first was from the Secretary of the 
Netherlands Protestantenbond, who re- 
egretted that no representative could be 
sent to Oxford, and offered every good 
wish for the success of the Conference. 

The next was from Herr Direktor 
Schrader of Berlin, President of the 
Protestantenverein, who said they had 
hoped to send delegates, but found it at last 
impossible, as they were themselves holding 
an important meeting at Darmstadt in the 
same week. ‘‘ We can,’’ he added, ‘‘ only 
therefore send you our best wishes, and 
assure you that we feel ourselves closely 
united with you in the same common 
work.’” 

Miss WrstEnHOLZ of Folehave, near 
Copenhagen, also sent grateful acknowledg- 
ments and cordial greetings. 


Letter from Bishop Ferencz. 


‘* On account of the great distance, we 
are unable to send a representative to your 
National Conference, but I wish to be 
present with a few words of hearty greet- 
ings. May God’s blessings be upon your 
meetings, may the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood fill the hearts of all those who 
will be present, that by clearing the 
religious conceptions and by strengthening 
the ties of love you may confer upon the 
progress and happiness of mankind much 
good. I shall rejoice to hear good news 
of the proceedings of your meetings, upon 
which I pray the blessings of God our 
heavenly Father. 

‘With Christian brotherly love, yours 
faithfully, JosEPH FERENCZ, 

“ Bishop of the Unitarian Churches 
in Hungary. 

“Kolozsvar, Hungary.’ 


Dr. SamureL A. Exiot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, wrote, 
regretting that they could have no repre- 
sentatives at Oxford, and added : ‘“May I 
send, through you, to my friends and fellow 
workers of the Conference the affectionate 
greetings of the Unitarians of America. 
Our cause makes modest but steady 
advance, and the condition of our churches 
is, on the whole, healthy and progressive. 
We rejoice in every opportunity to draw 
closer the bonds of affectionate goodwill 
that bind us to our brethren in Great 
Britain. With high regard and cordial 
salutations, faithfully yours, 

« April 6, 1906. Samurn A. Extor.” 


WELCOME TO Proressor REVILLE. 


The Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter said 
thesé letters would explain why it was 
there was only one representative of their 
friends from abroad that he had to offer 
their greetings to that day. M. Réville 
belonged to the nation with which they 
especially associated the ideas of grace and 
charm, the nation which had again and 
again been the teacher of Europe, the 
nation from which in modern days they had 


learnt ideals of liberty, equality, and» 


brotherhood, which the late Bishop West- 
cott bravely declared summed up some of 
the modern aims of Christianity. They 
rejoiced to receive in M. Réville a represen- 
tative of the entente cordiale, which they had 
welcomed so heartily as one of the best 
aids for preserving the peace of Europe, and 
promoting goodwill among men. But 
M. Réville had special claims. on their 
goodwill. It was now several years since 
they had the pleasure to welcome him in 
the Lecture Room at Manchester College, 
and the attendance of many brilliant 
scholars of that University at his. dis- 
courses was a sufficient proof of the esteem 
in which he was held. They remembered 
the sympathetic insight with which he had 
described the decline of Paganism, and the 
final conflict which issued in the victory of 
Christianity ; they thought of his learned 
exposition of the Fourth Gospel, they 
recalled his profound researches into the 
evolution of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, and especially of the 
episcopal office. But more than that, there 
were many there who would recall those de- 
lightful meetings which brought M. Réville 
into closer intercourse with them, the 
International Council at London in 1$01, 
and the gatherings at Amsterdam and 
Geneva which followed it. There they 
learned to know and to love M. Réville, 
to admire his earnestness, to appreciate 
his eloquence, and to feel the force of his 
devout and intense religious feeling. 

M. Réville came that night to bring 
them greetings from the brethren who 
shared the same ideals of religious truth and 
liberty in France. Many there would 
remember that the position of the French 
churches analogous with their own was at 
present most critical. The great act by 
which, last year, the French Parliament 
set the example of the disestablishment 
of the National Church on a grand scale, 
affected not only the Roman Catholic 
Church in France, but the Protestant 
congregations as well. Protestant congre- 
gations, orthodox and liberal, stood in 
precisely the same relations to the state. 
Now, however, the connection had been 
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severed, problems had immediately arisen 
of the gravest nature for the future of the 
liberal wing of the Protestant communion. 
Would their orthodox brethren be willing 
to retain their fellowship with them, or 
would they insist on a severance and leave 
each party to go on its way alone? The 
situation was critical, and in view of the 
relatively smaller numbers of the liberal 
churches in France the action of the future 
hung a heavy weight on M. Réville, and 
those intimately associated with him in 
the organisation of liberal religious work. 
He trusted it might be proved that M. 
Réville’s visit to England would show him 
what was possible in the shape of volun- 
tary effort on the part of religious com- 
munities of many kinds. He would see 
that there was not only wealth placed at 
the. service of those churches, but that 
again and again the very poor contributed 
out of their own resources, and by the 
help of many the causes of religion were 
sustained. They themselves, few as they 
might seem to be, and not highly organised 
in outward form, had yet so much of the 
spirit of the Huguenots that they hoped 
they might be able to give back something 
in the shape of encouragement, of sym- 
pathy and brotherly support to the French 
churches in their hour of need. Let them 
offer to M. Réville their sincerest sym- 
pathy mm what might prove to be a grave 
crisis for the churches of their houschold of 
faith in France. Let them trust that the 
spirit of wisdom and of light might direct 
their faith and sustain their endeavours. Let 
them pray that, if need be,in separation and 
in solitude, they might bravely bear their 
testimony to the truth. Let them hope 
that M. Réville might carry back from 
that meeting, and the fellowship of their 
household of faith in England, that which 
might support him and his friends in tke 
coming hour of trial. 

Professor REvVILLY, in acknowledging 
the welcome, delivered the address which 
is printed in full after the President’s 
Address, and the meeting then terminated. 


Our friend Matthias Jochumsson sends 
us a cordial greeting from Iceland, dated 
Akureyri, March 24, on the opening of 
communications after the winter’s bond- 
age. The winter, he says, was dark and 
dreary, as usual; ‘‘my health rather 
poor—perhaps old Dame Nemesis has 
found the popular ovation I received at 
my seventieth birthday somewhat ex- 
aggerated.” Yet his pen has been busy, 
as usual, with liberal religious subjects in 
the papers. The translations he has 
made, however, of English and German 
works, including the ‘‘ Book of Daily 
Strength,’’ have still to remain in manu- 
script. The interest in such topics is not 
keen enough to justify their publication. 
Indifference appears to be even a worse 
enemy than the orthodox reaction, which 
still prevails. The old man, a poet, not 
lacking in prophetic fire, writes of dis- 
couragement and the abandonment of 
youthful dreams, and yet concludes: 
‘* Still the deepest and highest dream is 
still mine—hidden with my inmost con- 
sciousness.’ ” 


We look too much at the consequences of 


vice, too little at the vice itself —Channing. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN of our National 
Conference,—I am proud of the opportu- 
nity as your President of addressing you 
on this Ninth Triennial Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other non-subscribing or kindred con- 
gregations. It is gratifying to the Com- 
mittee to find so large and representative 
an assembly, and we devoutly hope that 
your deliberations may lead to the further- 
ing of the great religious principles we so 
warmly advocate. 

Several new churches have made appli- 
cation to be placed on the roll. The 
Committee having made the inquiries they 
thought desirable, I, on their behalf, 
welcome most cordially delegates from the 
new churches. Renshaw-street, Liverpool, 
and Wellington-street, Leicester, having 
been closed, and their congregations having 
built new churches at Ullet-road and Nar- 
borough-road respectively, are, of course, 
on the roll. Alcester, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Eastbourne, Margate, and Ramsgate have 
disappeared from the roll. On the other 
hand, Childs Hill (London), Halliwell-road 
(Bolton), and Aberystwyth have been 
placed on the roll, and we welcome dele- 
gates from them very warmly. 

We are privileged to meet in the ancient 
and historic city of Oxford, a city famous 
in the annals of our country, and of world- 
wide renown as a great seat of learning and 
education: We all feel great delight in 
having the opportunity of meeting here, 
and visiting its venerable and_ stately 
colleges, and ancient historic buildings, 
venerable with patriotic interest. On 
behalf of this Conference I beg to express 
to the local committee the gratitude we 
feel for their exertions in making such ad- 
mirable arrangements for our comfort and 
enlightenment while here. We tender to 
them our very warmest thanks. 

Since our last Conference we have had to 
mourn the loss of three most valued friends 
and colleagues, who were, in a very special 
way, identified with the Conference and 
the institutions which have sprung out 
of it: Mr. Harry Rawson, one of its first 
secretaries, and who, at its first meeting in 
Liverpool, read a memorable paper, which 
led to the immediate founding of the 
Sustentation Fund; the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, honoured as friend and minis- 
ter, and known far beyond our denomin- 
ation by his writings and social and public 
work, to whom was due the suggestion from 
which this Conference grew; Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway, whose memory will always be as- 
sociated with the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 
which will endure asa monument of his 
indomitable perseverance, benevolence, and 
wisdom. While we deplore these great 
losses, they lay on us a great trust, that 
while we profit by their labours, we must 
see that we are no less faithful to the great 
ideals we share with them. 

The years since last we conferred to- 
gether have been memorable for many 
striking public events, which, while not 
directly affecting us much in our religious 
progress, have really altered the status of 
the world. Furious and bloody war has 
raged in the Far East, the outcome of which 


must entirely alter the relations previously 
existing between the Western and Hastern 
‘worlds, Let us hope that the change 


~s 


may lead to more peace on carth, and more 
goodwill between all men. We have seen 
a smouldering and bloody revolution in the 
great Russian Empire. May the leaders of 
that. country learn, belore it is too late, 
that ‘‘ force is no remedy.’* In France 
there has been a great change in religious 
affairs, which we hope may be for the ad- 
vance of righteousness. Here, in our native 
land, we have had a peaceful, bloodless 
revolution, which, for better or worse, 
has completely changed the legislative 
ideals of our Government. May the new 
ideals result in good laws, with peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform, and their atten- 
dant blessings. 

I cannot refrain from referring to the 
burning Education controversy that has 
been raging since we last met: The Bill 
of 1902 having upset the educational sys- 
tem established in 1870, it met with fierce 
opposition and was thought to create 
manifest and serious injustices. ‘The recent 
election in 1906 gave a mandate to the 
present Government, with the result that 
the Minister of Education has presented a 
new Bill, which is in course of discussion. 
No doubt there are serious differences of 
opinion on the merits of this Bull, but in 
my opinion, while not being entirely in 
accord with my particular views, it pre- 
sents an honest opportunity of settling the 
vexed and complex educational difficulties 
that beset us, and should be discussed with 
an earnest desire to bring about a settle- 


ment which will avoid future conflict and 
establish a thoroughly satisfactory system 
of national elementary education. 

I trust you have all read, marked, and 
inwardly digested the report of the Com- 
mittee, and I venture to claim that it has 
not been idle, or neglected the consider- 
ation of the weighty matters referred to 
it by the Conference at Liverpool, in 1905. 

In reference to Professor Carpenter’s 
important proposal, it was decided that, 
before considering the question of a new 
fund, it should inquire into the adequacy 
and disposal of existing resources. This Is 
being done, and I hope the Conference 
will empower the new Committee to con- 
tinue their inquiries. 

In reference to the very interesting and 
valuable suggestions of Mr. Wood in 1905, 
a full record will be found in the report of 
the action taken by the Committee in regard 
to them. His suggestion to circulate a 
pastoral address throughout our churches 
was carried, out through the kind help of 
Professor Carpenter, and no doubt much 
good was done by it. 

I am glad to see Mr. Wood proposes to 
bring the question of a Central Advisory 
and Settlements Board before us again on 
Friday, and I hope it will receive sympa- 
thetic support from the Conference, and 
that the new Committee will be empowered 
to continue their efforts to give effect to 
the proposal. And here let me say that, 
personally, I share the view expressed by 
Professor Carpenter in his presidential 
address in Liverpool, in 1903. 

He advocated that the Conference should 
undertake the care of the Churches, and 
he said: ‘‘ Three years ago this Con- 
ference acquired a definite constitution: 
The various local Associations ranged them- 
selves along with it, and are represented on 
its administrative Board. It is the belief 


‘at any rate of some—I know not how 
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many—both ministers and laymen, that) 
this Conference 78 the proper body to be | 
ihe organ for raising and administering 
the junds that are needed for congregational | 
aid; Then, I say, boldly, if this thing is | 
seriously desired, if we hold the principle | 
strongly enough to make sacrifices for it, 

the Conference must raise the money.’ 

T would also personally like to call the| 
attention of the one to Mr. Wood’s. 
suggestions, page 2, paragraph c :—‘** More | 
effectual help for our poorer ministers and | 
congregations." You will remember the 
poor stipends given as cited by Mr. Wood | 
in his paper at Liverpool: I should also 
like you to consider why members of our 

££ well-to-do 2 families are not forth- 
coming for the ministry. Our pulpits, in 
themselves, and for their larger freedom, | 
are desirable above all others; but these | 
men must live, and as things go, and as | 
society is, how is it possible for a man to | 
live decently, as everyone wishes him to do, | 
on £150 plus £25 from a fund, say, the | 
Sustentation Fund: The consideration of 
the above leads me to call your careful atten- 
tion to a delicate] but important matter, 
about which I can claim no personal ex- 
perience: In our city we have been singu- 
larly fortunate in securing cultured and | 
high-toned ministers, respected by all, to | 
occupy our pulpits, but I am informed such | 
is not everywhere the case, and there are | 
cases of unsuitable and uncultured men 
being introduced into the pulpits of some | 
of our churches: I am afraid such men not | 
only injure the particular congregation, | 
but lower the general character of the | 
ministry: I would suggest that since some 
of ‘our congregations cannot (even with 
help) offer a living wage for a cultured and | 
suitable minister, it would be better for | 
them to share a minister, and supplement 
with lay help, than to have a minister | 
who is not fit: We in Liverpool have | 
adopted such a method, and I speak from 
experience when I say it carries a double | 
benefit, to the layman who ministers; and 
to the ‘congregation which listens. 

The consideration of the above makes me | 
urge this Conference to take into its earnest 
consideration the resolutions to be moved 
on Friday next by the Rev. Joseph Wood, | 
as I think, if they be found practicable, 
they might solve some of the difficulties 
before us, and if so, do inestimable good. 

I venture to call the attention of’ the 
Conference to the loss they have sustained 
in being deprived of the services of Mr. 
Fenton, who has for many years acted as 
hon: secretary to the Committee of this 
Conference, and I beg you will permit me, 
in your name, to express our thanks for 
his past valuable services. 


I also beg’ to call the attention of the| 


Conference “to the resignation of Mr. 
Howard Chatfoild Clarke, treasurer, the | 
loss of whose valuable services we deeply 
deplore. 

You will notice that the Committee have 
been fortunate in securing the services of | 
the Rev. James Harwood as secretary to 
the Conference, and his appomtment can- 
not fail to add importance to our Confer- 
ence, and his earnest services meet with | 
y our cordial approval. 

In conelusion, I should like to remind 
my hearers that the future is with ws, 
though” we may bé small among. the | 


\has ever worked in earthen vessels, 
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grandeur, the grand potentialities of our 
position. We need not shut our eyes and 
our minds to new knowledge, and new ideas. 
We see Religion walking hand in hand with 
Progress and Freedom, and rejoice in the 
august companionship. It is our province 
to voice the cry of the generation for more 


light, and not shut our eyes to it when it 


comes. We have all to hope, and nothing to 
fear, for our thought of God is larger than 
the moulds in which men have striven to 
enclose it: Casting aside the trammels of 
superstitions which may have once served 
their day, but which hinder now; and/ 
repudiating, on the other hand, the "pessi- 
mism of materialism, we still stand 
triumphantly for the religious interpreta- 
‘tion of man and the universe: Our work 
is to declare that God is greater, and other, 
than the dogmas men have woven around 
Him ; that God is still God, and His Spirit 
still works in His children of men: As 
we think of these things, we may well stand 
ashamed before the grandeur of our work 
and destiny, asking ourselves what manner 
of men we ought to be who have this 
great thing laid upon us. Yet the spirit 
and 
jall that is required of us is the ready cry, 
*“'Here I am, Lord, send me.* 

And I would express the oe that our 
‘coming Conierence, on religious, social, 
and even on business matters, may be 
carried on in that large spirit which ever 
keeps in sight its large ideals, and that it 
may truly minister to the splendid vin- 
dication and speedier coming of the king- 
'dom of God upon earth. 


—— =e 


SEPARATION OF THE CHURCHES 
AND THE STATE IN’ FRANCE. 


Irs Resuurs ror LiseRAL PROTESTANTISM. 
By Prorrssor JEAN REVILLE, OF Paris. 


Lapins and Gentlemen, Sisters 
Brethren in our free Christian faith, 


and 


/pathetic duty of presenting the fraternal 
greetings of my lberal French Protestant 
countrymen to this National Conference 
devolveson me. I feel very honoured to be 
once more your guest and to be authorised 
by the Délégation des Eglises libérales de 
France to convey the best wishes of the 
little Huguenot tribe to the great and 
noble people of the free faith in Western 
Europe. May God bless your work and sup- 
port you in all your enterprises for pro- 
moting in your own field of work and in 
the whole world the true spirit of Christ, in 
perfect liberty and fraternal co-operation ! 

At the last Conference, in Liverpool, 
|I tried to explain the organisation of the 
Protestant Churches im France, and the 
‘situation of our liberal minority in those 
churches. Since that time a great change, 
nearly a revolution—but happily a legal 
one—has upset the ecclesiastical régime 
in my country, and created quite new con- 
ditions for future activity. Since Decem- 
ber 9, 1905, the secular union between the 
State and the churches has been dissolved. 
Henceforth no church at all will receive 
any subsidy from the State, or be bound by 
its authority in its internal affairs. “They 
have to organise themselves according to a 
new Bill, which does not confer on them as 


much liberty, especially in financial matters, 


churches.’ Tet us ever try to grasp the 


It is the second time that the sym- | 


| churches it is quite different. 


‘and Délégation libéral for the other. 


as we could wish ; but which, after all, is as. 


liberal as it could be in a Catholic country, 


where the civil power is obliged to take 


securities against the dangerous force of a 
clerical centralised body. 
Amongst the Protestants the seperation 


has been generally received without oppo- 


sition, even welcomed by many. There 
is no objection against its principle; but 
there are great difficulties to overcome 
in the organisation of the new religious 
associations, which have to assume the 
succession of the previous official parishes. 
/In the Catholic Church it is easy: the 
Pope and the bishops will command, and 


' the believing people has nothing else to do 


But in our Protestant 
We are not 
a servile people, and, in consequence of 
our internal divisions, there is no central 
authority which might be recognised by 
all our religious groups. 

I beg permission to suppose that you 
have not quite forgotten what I told you 
three years ago about our ecclesiastical 
situation*: an orthodox party with an 


than to obey. 


elaborate synodal organisation, and a liberal 


party with a triennial conference, each of 
them having a directing body, called Com- 
nussion permanente for the orthodox group 
But 
whatever might be the opposition between 
the leading personalities, those separate 
organisations had no legal existence ; 
they were private things. Officially, in 
the eyes of the Government for the great 
bulk of the Catholic people, which did not 
know much about those quarrels, let me say 
even for the larger part of the Protestants 
themselves, who did not care much about 
those theological differences, there was but 
one Protestant Reformed Church in France, 
with some parishes where they did not 
teach just the same as in others. These 
varieties seemed inherent to the true 
Protestant mind. 

But now the established house, where 
the different groups of the Protestant 
family were equally at home, has to be 
left, and the tenants have to decide where 
and how they will settle themselves. At 
first sight this seems to be a happy occasion 
for each group to set up for itself, according 
to its own principles. 
disintegration of the traditional unique 
Reformed Church into three or four sepa- 
tate and, of course, rival churches is not 
popular amongst the French Protestants, 
because it isinconsistent with the old Pres- 
byterian type of the Huguenot church, 
which has been consecrated by the heroic 
sufferings of the forefathers, and because the 
bulk of the Protestant people feels by 
instinct that it would be a lamentable 
decay of the little Protestant minority 
in a Catholic country, where the mighty 
opponent church is so strongly unified. 

Theoretically, indeed, it would be much 
better if there were as many different 
denominations as there are different ten- 
dencies amongst us. But practically, the 


consequence of such a dissection of the 


Protestant body would be, that in every 
place where there are two or three hundred 
Protestants against many thousand Catho- 
lics, that handful of Protestants would be 


divided into two, three, or four little chapels, 


incapable of providing for their wants, 
without any authority or influence, wholly 


* See Inquinur, April 25, 1903, 


But in fact such a - 
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‘aken up by mutual strife. And which 
of them will be acknowledged as the suc- 
cessor of the former single local church. 
Such may be the ideal of some theo- 
logians or somo ecclesiastical partisans. 
The common man is not tempted by it. 
He does not understand why in the new 
churches people of different theological 
opinions could not live together as they 
did before, chiefly because in most cases 
he does not well know himself what is 
really his own theological system. 

As soon as the separation - between the 
churches and the State appeared to be 
imminent, from different sides, and espe- 
cially by our liberal friends, a plea was made 
for the convocation of a general assembly 
of delegates of all the Protestant churches, 
in order to examine how it would be pos- 
sible to elaborate a common organisation 
for all the Reformed churches in France. 
But from the beginning the leading men of 
the orthodox party objected to this plan, 
because they were afraid that the moderate 
orthodox group—what we call the centrum 
—together with the liberals would form a 
majority of unionists in that general assem- 
bly. At the orthodox Syned of Reims, 
in May, 1905, they could, however, not 
prevent. a resolution, which, however, 
passed only with a majority of one voice, 
deciding that a general assembly ought to 
be called together after the separation ; but 
when the Commission permanente was 
asked at what moment the convocation 
would happen, the answer was: ajter the 
separation means, ‘‘ when the new régime 
of the churches according to the bill of 
separation has been realised,’’ that is to 
say, when the new churches will be already 
organised. So the general assembly, in- 
tended to prevent the division between 
the churches becomes a mere delusion. 
The harm will already be done. 

- The liberal ‘churches, on the contrary, 
did all they could to make union easy. In 
a conference held at Montpellier, in Novem- 
ber, 1905, their delegates agreed to make 
as many concessions as possible, in order 
to prevent schismatical organisation. They 
proclaimed themselves ready to acknow- 
ledge the confession of faith, elaborated 
by the Synod of 1872, as the ‘‘ actual 
symbol’? of the French Reformed Church, 
en condition that nobody should be struck 
out for declining to subscribe—which has 
been till now the official situation—and they 
declared their common faith in such terms 
as to confound all those who pretend that 
the liberals are not Christians. Perhaps 
it will be interesting for you to hear 
that declaration : 

“* Tn accordance with the spirit of faith 
and liberty, by which our forefathers lived 
and for which they suffered ; we proclaim 
the right and the duty for each member 
of the church to draw up himself his faith 
and his creed from the Sacred Scriptures 
and from his own religious experiences. 
We are happy in the thought that we have 
in Jesus Christ the highest gift of God, the 
Saviour, who, by his person, his teachings, 
his holy life, his sacrifice, and his victory 
over death, constantly imparts to the 
children of the Heavenly Father the power 
necessary to: make justice and love prevail 
_already on earth, over all individual and 
collective forms of evil. 

‘* And to all who, in communion with 
Jesus Christ, pray to God for forgiveness of 


.to the declaration of faith ? 
will all the non-subscribing associations 


their trespasses,strength for their moral life, 
consolation in their sufferings, and eternal 
hope, we open fraternally our churches, 
on. which we maintain the true Protestant 
device: ‘Gospel and Liberty.’ ”’ 

These large—some will say too large— 
concessions did not disarm the orthodox 
leaders. On the contrary they thought 
such conciliating liberals more dangerous 
than before. At the new orthodox synod, 
which came together at Orleans in January 
of this year, the majority imposed for the 
future religious associations a whole ecclesi- 
astical constitution including subscription 
to the declaration of faith of 1872. The 
essential part of that declaration asserts 
the sovereign authority of Holy Scripture 
in matters of faith, the salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, who 
died for our trespasses and rose from the 
dead for our justification, and it maintains 
further belief in all the ‘‘ great Christian 
facts ’’ represented by the sacraments of 
the church, celebrated inthe Christian 
feasts and mentioned in the Apostolical 
Symbol and the liturgy of the Holy Com- 
munion. This constitution of the Orleans 


Synod excludes the liberals. It is very 
authoritative: the Synod, its different 
committees, especially the Comission 


permanente, have a prevailing power over 
the churches. 

This time it seems that the intolerant 
majority of the orthodox synod has gone 
too far. The moderate minority itself, 
the centrum, protested, and has since pro- 
posed other statutes for the constitution 
of the new churches. And amongst the 
parishes themselves a great many have 
not applied the rules elaborated by the 
Synod. So we are now in a transitory 
state of confusion. The statutes of most 
of the new local churches, already con- 
stituted, are~ nearly all different. In 
many, even of the orthodox ehurches, as, 
for instance, in Bordeaux, Versailles, &c., 
the ministers and the laymen agreed that 
the first duty is'to organise the church 
so as to.make it possible for all the 
members of the previous: official estab- 
lishment, liberal or orthodox, to remain 
in the parish. In all the important 
liberal churches, like those ‘of Lyon, 
of Nimes, of Havre, &c., the liberals 
came to conciliating terms with the ortho- 
dox minorities, so as to have but one 
organisation in each city and to prevent 
ecclesiastical competition, when the State, 
some months later, will have to pass on 
the use of the church buildings and the 


property of the former official parishes | 


to the new private religious associations. 
synod of the new churches in Paris, 
the former churches represented at Reims 


and at Orleans will have 
What will that future Synod of Paris 


decide ? Will it exclude from the new 
orthodox synodal organisation all the 
religious associations which did not | 


apply the rules elaborated at Orleans ? 
Or will it incorporate them in the synodal 
union without forcing the subscription 
And, “if so, 


be admitted, or only part of them? We 
do not know. 
ing all non-subscribers, and they are work- 


ing hard to have such a mighty financral | 


admittance. | 


The ultras think of exclud- 


| erttical 


organisation as to oblige most of the little 
and poor churches to submit. 

The situation of the Délégation libérale 
is very delicate. We have recommended 
anion; all our important churches have 
put this advice into practice. But: we 
cannot wait for the organising of our own 
existence until it may please the orthodox 
party to decide if the ultras or the moderate 
group are to have the victory. We have 
a number of little and very interesting 
parishes, very poor, who are incapable of 
providing for their own needs, especially 
in the Cévennes, in the very heart of the 
old Huguenot people, where the Protestants 
resisted persecution and suffered for their 
faith more than anywehere else. These 
poor little mountain parishes are in great 
part liberal. We want an ecclesiastical 
and financial organisation to be able to 
sustain all the poor churches, to maintain 
our school of Samuel Vincent in Nimes, 
to support also the Theological Faculty 
of Paris, which ceases to bea State school, 
and must, after November 1, live only from 
private subsidies. ; 

Thus we are obliged to establish our own 
government, at least provisionally, how- 
ever ready we are to associate our organisa- 
tion with any other, on condition that we 
shall not be compelled to subscribe any 
orthodox formula. We think of dividing 
our churches into five sections or districts, 
whose centres will be : Paris, Lyon, Nimes- 
Montpellier, Montauban, Royan, and we 
propose to organise these district con- 
ferences into a national conference or 
synod of the United Reformed churches 
of France (Hglises réformées unies de 
France), but with a large security for the 
independence and the seli-government of 
the local associations. 

But first the local churches must be con- 
stituted and provide for themselves by 
subscriptions and private contributions. 
This is the work whichis going on now, 
and it is a difficult work im a country, 
where the population has been always 
accustomed to consider public worship 
as a State service, granted by the govern- 
ment. The first results difler very much 
according to the parishes, as one might 
suppose. In some places unexpected sacri- 
fices ate agreed to; in others there is not 
much spirit. Generally, however, we must 
say that the fidelity of Protestant people 
to their church is satisfactory. ~ In most of 
the new associations the right of ‘voting 
is granted to women also, and this reform 
seems ‘to assure a precious element of life 
in the deniocratic organisation, which the 


| bill of separation assigns. to the new reli- 
In June next there will bea first orthodox | 
to | 
which all the associations who succeed. 


gious ‘associations (associations cultuelles). 

The principal inconvenience of . the 
present situation is that everything has 
to be done at once: In the short pericd of 
one year all the local churches, the district 
and national ‘bodies. must be supplied. 
Naturally’ every church’ is inclined > to 
provide first for itself, and when serious 
efforts have already ‘been made for sup- 
plying the local needs, there is often not 
so much willingness to subscribe also for 
the other churches which are incapable of 
supporting themselves, and for the theo- 
logical ‘school, and for the common or 
general worl of the liberal party. 

So our collective enterprises are in a very 
condition. We have paid the 
first trimestre to all our ministers. whose 
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churches were not yet reorganised and 
could not yet supply their salaries. Later 
we shall not pay those whose churches 
are not ready to contribute to their own 
budget in porportion of their means. We 
reckon that we shall have a charge of one 
hundred thousand francs a year to support 
the poor churches, especially those of the 
Cévennes, and the Faculty of Theology 
of Paris wants a yearly income of 60,000 
francs. There are already subscriptions 
for half of these sums and we shall have 
more; but we are obliged to appeal to all 
our friends, either for the poor churches 
of the Cévennes or for the Theological 
School of Paris, if we are to be able to 
maintain them, for in France the large 
fortunes are generally on the side of the 
orthodox party. : 
The sympathy of this Conference will 
be a highly-esteemedj encouragement to 
my fellow-workers in France, and therefore 
I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
having allowed me to deliver this report 
before you. JEAN REVILLE. 


Tue ReEuicious SERVICE. 


On Tuesday evening there was service 
in the large hall of the Municipal Buildings 
at 8 o'clock. A fine choir of some 70 or 
80 voices gathered on the platform, and 
the singing of the hymns was well taken 
up by the great congregation. The choir 
had been practising the hymns earlier in 
the evening, and then before the service, 
Mr. A. F. Kerry, M.A., the organist at 
Manchester College, gave a selection of 
music on the organ. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Roper, of Kilburn, who read as 
lessons Isaiah vi. and part of Luke iv., 
on the preaching of Jesus in the synagogue 
at Nazareth. The opening hymn was 
T. H. Gill’s «‘ We come unto our fathers’ 
God,” always heart-stirring in a great 
assembly of worshippers. 


THE CONFERENCE SERMON. 


THE DYNAMICS OF PREACHING. 
By tHE Rey. JoseEpH Woop. 
‘“* His word was with Power.’’—Luke iv. 32. 


OnE of our poets has told us that ‘‘ to be 
weak is to be miserable ’’ ; another breaks 
out with the confession that ‘‘ weakness 
is the heart’s worst weariness,’’ while a 
great French moralist declares that ‘‘ weak- 
ness of character is the one fault that can- 
not be amended.’’ Few things are more 
pathetic in human story than man’s sur- 
prise at his own weakness. He expects 
victory and success all along the line, and 
is astonished to find himself so often de- 
feated. ‘* Why could not we cast it out ? ”’ 
asked the wondering disciples before their 
failure to expel the evil spirit. It puzzled, 
amazed, and mortified them to find how 
little power they had compared with their 
Master. It has been the wonder and 
amazement of the Church in all ages—its 
failure in power. The Church has so much 
in its favour, an inspiring message, a 
glorious gospel, light from heaven, heaven’s 
own truth, divine guidance, the promise of 
prolific power from above—so much that 
seems persuasive and commanding, wooing 
and winning, and yet how poor the result ! 


A certain sadness steals over the labourers 
in the vineyard, who have tried to realise 
their aspirations for the welfare of man- 
kind. As they toil on they become more 
and more aware not only of poverty of 
achievement, but of what often seems like 
ignominious defeat. This fecling has, per- 
haps, never found more noble, more in- 
tense expression, than in the words which 
Browning puts into the mouth of his Broad 
Church Pope :— 

And is this little all that was to be ? 

Where is the gloriously decisive change, 

The immeasurable metamorphosis 

Of human clay to divine gold, we looked 

Should in some poor sort justify the 

price ? 

And yet the Gospel is a gift of power. It 
was James Watt who told George HI. that 
he dealt in an article of which it was said 
kings were fond—power! Many poets 
and philosophers have said depreciatory 
things about power and the love of it, but 
the truth is that not only kings but all 
healthily minded men desire it and rejoice 
in its exercise. We all want to be strong, 
capable, skilful, and to make our influence 
felt. Life itself is power—power to think, 
and will,anddo. Men are eager for money, 
knowledge, place, because of the power 
these things put into their hands. The 
purse, the sceptre, the sword, the book 
are only so many symbols of power. The 
misery of so many men is that they are 
impotent, 1f not in their feet like the cripple 
at the temple gate, impotent in conscience, 
in will, in purpose, in faith. It is signifi- 
cant that the images used to describe sinful 
man, speak of him so often either as one 
who has been deprived of his powers or has 
never come into possession of them. He 
is halt, maimed, blind, deaf, withered ; 
he is less than he ought to be, he does not 
yet know what manhood is, and the aim 
of religion is to set free his imprisoned 
powers, to open long-closed eyes, to unloose 
the stammering tongue, and give the cripple 
the use of his limbs. God hath given us 
‘*the spirit of power, and love, and a 
sound mind,’’ the spirit of strength, 
sympathy, and sanity. What the Gospel 
bestows is vigour and clearness to the mind, 
sweet and enlarged affections to the heart, 
courage and constancy to the will, un- 
conquerable strength to the conscience. 
“*T am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly ’’—and what is life but power ? 

‘* His word was with power.’’ That 
was the impression made by Jesus on all 
who heard him whenever he opened his 
mouth. The immediate effect of his 
teaching was that of the power which be- 
longs to a commanding personality and the 
impressive mastery of a leader of men. 
His ministry was dynamic, convincing, 
authoritative. He did not prove, argue, 
or quote ancient authorities like the 
scribes; he swayed the multitude by 
personal power. What was the secret of 
that power? It certainly was not due to 
any theories of his place in the Godhead, 
theories which we know never entered 
men’s minds during his lifetime. It was 
not that he spoke as a divine being em- 
powered to give commands, or that his 
words depended on a supernatural dignity, 
which he never claimed, and, as a matter of 
fact, was never conceded before his death. 
Yet it is true that the power of his message 


lay largely in himself, in what he was, in 
the spiritual force behind his words, in a 
magnetic personality which attracts men 
to-day even as it did nineteen centuries 
ago. In the spiritual atmosphere of 
Christ’s personality all his disciples have 
found power, health, illumination. The 
writers of the gospels often failed to do 
justice to his ideas, but they do not fail 
in giving us the impression of a great and 
inspiring personality. But this does not 
take him out of the line of other great 
teachers and prophets, nor invest him with 
attributes different in kind from theirs, 
The words of many teachers have been with 
power. I wish now to consider the secrets 
of that power in its supreme instance, and 
my subject may be called ‘‘ The Dynamics 
of Preaching.”’ 

Weakness in the pulpit is of all things 
the most wretched. Tyndall, in his famous 
Belfast address, spoke of the necessity cf 
a ‘* lifting power ’’ in human life. Where 
should lifting power be found and felt if not 
in the preacher. Alas! It must be con- 
fessed that there is much preaching with 
no lift about it. No one is ever deeply 
moved, no one is ever inspired, no one is 
ever angered, except it may be at the im- 
potence of the speaker. Power is not noise, 
and popularity is not always a sign of its 
presence, but sometimes the reverse. 
Did you ever ask, ‘‘ What is the great and 
palpable difference between the utterance 
that moves and quickens, and that to which 
we are quite unresponsive ?” It is some- 
times difficult to say why so many preachers 
fail. For they are thoughtful, scholarly, 
in touch with modern life and thought ; 
they speak of great things in becoming 
language; their sermons are well con- 
structed, and yet they might as well have 
been spoken through a ship’s trumpet or 
the telephone. At the end we don’t care 
for anything that has been said, not a 
ha’poth of shavings. 
the deliverance was ineffective, we could 
only give Sir Joshua Reynolds’ criticism 
of a famous picture: ‘‘It wants this ; 
and it wants that/’’ Again, we have all 
heard sermons at which we have kindled ; 
they seemed to touch and awaken what 
was best and purest and divinest in us, 
and to make it, for a time at least, ascend- 
ant and imperative over us. And why ? 
We did not always agree with the preacher, 
yet his words come home to us with 
power. Why? Well, if we think it out, 
we shall say they had behind them what 
the Master’s words had, an impressive 
personality. They did not come to us 
through a mechanical speaking tube. 
The sermon that moved us had a human 
heart in it. It was not truth in a fine 
rhetorical effort, nor truth in a polished 
essay that, like an angel, troubled the 
waters of the soul. It was truthin a dis- 
tinct personality. The world’s leaders 
have always been pre-eminent person- 
alities. There are men of light who are 
not men of leading, for with good intelli- 
gence they have not personality. There 
are men of inferior intellectual endowments 
who yet leave a greater mark upon their 
age because of their vivid personality. 
We saw and felt it in a John Bright, so 
that his simplest word hushed or moved us 
when the most eloquent periods of another 
entirely failed. It is like genius in the 
arts, it lifts a man out of the ruck of the 


And if asked why . 
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merely talented or clever, and gives him a 
higher place. It belongs always to the true 
propaete. Take any of them you please, 

obertson, Dale, Liddon, Martineau, they 
were all great personalities. They could 
not be disregarded. It explains in some 
cases the secret of the power men felt in 
their preaching which has vanished from 
their printed sermons. The magic of great 
preaching is in something the printing press 
can never reproduce. Those who heard 
Newman preach tell us that it was not 
exactly the things said which impressed 
them, but the sense of the preacher’s 
personality which passed over the manu- 
script to the hearer’s heart. We turn over 
Wesley’s or Whitefield’s sermons and wonder 
that such poor stuff could ever have been 
the power of God unto salvation. We 
forget that when they were preached they 
thrilled with the heart-beats of a great 
personality. A soul was in them, the 
weight of a great character and a great will 
took men captive. 

Christianity requires to the full the 
supremacy of personality. Its teaching is 
that the life of the soul is quickened and 
maintained not so much by doctrine or 
sacrament or ceremony, as by the im- 
partation of its Founder’s own self. 
Christianity is to be propagated by the 
spirit of Christ mediated and handed on 
by those who have felt its indwelling power. 
The law is an ultimate one, and is proved 
by the history of every section of the 
church. Whether we read of a Catholic 
Lacordaire, or a Baptist Bunyan, or a Uni- 
tarian Channing, their power as ministers 
to the soul came nof from the particular 
““ism’’ they preached, but from the 
personality out of which their words pro- 
ceded, dominated as it was by a higher 
Personality. ; 

Could we understand that Personality 
we should know the secret of the power 
which men felt in his word. But who can 
fathom the ‘‘ abysmal deeps of per- 
sonality ?’’ We call it magnetism, we 
call it charm, we call it individuality, we 
call it atmosphere, we call it genius, and in 
the end we feel how inadequate are all these 
terms to describe the thing itself. Yet in 
the case of Jesus, whose nature was trans- 
parent as the light of day, there are certain 


elements or aspects of his personality which | 


are clearly manifest to every sympathetic 
observer ; and while there 1s much more 
than these, it may be that these will largely 
reveal, first the secret of prophetic power 
in the Teacher of Nazareth, and second, 
point to the conditions of ministerial suc- 
cess everywhere. «i <1 

Surely the first and most impressive 
thing about the Master is his supreme 
consciousness of God, intense, marvellous, 
unwavering. He knew God to be the 
inmost substance of his being : “‘ I and the 
Father are one,’’ and he said that not as 
the second person in the Trinity, claiming 
for himself a unign with God which none 
others could share, but as the crowning 
instance of the spiritual humanity of all 
men—man at one with God. Only he 
realised fully the union of the Divine and 
the human which we realise so feebly. He 
cannot do anything by himself. “‘ The 
Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works.’’ The very words he speaks are 
not his own; they are all given him by the 
Father. 


His life with God, dependence on ! 


God, the very breath of his being the 
breath of God, this is the intrinsic necessity 
and the eternal glory of his nature. He is 
the most perfect revelation to us of what 
man may be in communion with God. 
No act, no thought, no word, but has God 
for its source. In every star and flower, 
and cloud, and stream, and waving field 
he saw his Father’s work and heard his 
Father’s voice ; in allthe ways of men and 
plants, and birds, in the vine-dresser’s 
husbandry, in the shephera’s toil, he dis- 
cerned parables of God, and knew God to be 
speaking. Yet deeper and clearer was his 
vision of the Father in his own heart. 
Aslight fills the heavens, so the love of God 
filled the heart of Jesus, and nothing, not the 
enmity of the crowd, not the desertion of 
friends, not the agony of the garden and 
the cross could avail to dim or lessen its 
brightness. When all forsook him he 
could say, “* I am not alone, my Father is 
with me.’’ And as men talked with him it 
came home to them ‘‘ This man walketh 
with God.’’ Therefore his word had 
power. 

Oh, brethren ! is it not often true that 
our word is without power because there is 
no God within it—because it is owr word 
and not the Father’s; is it not true that 
our work, our touch, our speech has no 
healing power, only because the source of 
it all is ourself. We lay a kind but help- 
less hand on the wounds of men, for the 
supreme thing is lacking. Men, seeing us, 
do not glorify the Father, for Him we do 
not reveal to théir gaze. God is not in all 
our thoughts. Our preaching is cold and 
lifeless, a valley of dry bones, since no 
breath of God gives it life. We fail to 
realise that we should be— 

‘* The trumpet of Thy lips, the clarion 
Full of Thy cry, sonorous with Thy breath.” 
And yet our consciousness of God might be 


as real and vivid as the Master’s. At 
least we may have some of it. It is to be 
won by all who seek aright. We, above 


all men, need to rise above the fevered toil 
of earth to the calm heights where God 
dwells. The man that would work for 
God must live with God. That man’s 
face must be radiant with the light of 
God’s countenance, who would give light to 
them that sit in darkness. God must be 
everything to a man who would speak 
with power to his followers of the things of 
God. The power of preaching springs out 
of an intense, unwavering consciousness of 
God. 

A second secret of the great teacher’s 
personality and power was his positive, 
magnificent assurance, .undoubting and 
impregnable. The timidity that hesitates, 
the doubt that stammers, and the caution 
that can do little more than apologise for 
its message did not belong to Jesus. He 
knew ; every word rang with personal con- 
viction, the confidence which made him 


declare that a life built on his sayings | 


is built on a rock. He did not discuss 
problems, and weigh evidence, and give 
reasons for and against. He announced, 
affirmed, commanded, and yet he never 
gave the impression of dogmatising. He 
spoke with authority, although there were 
no threatenings. It was the authority 
that arises from intensity of conviction. 
It was all positive. The Ten Command- 
ments had said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not’’; 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou shalt,’’ and the least 


‘and says, ‘“ Please do,”’ 


positive command of love is mightier on 
the conscience than all the negatives and 
thunders of Sinai. ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness ”’ ; 
‘* Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you’’; ‘‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful’’; ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart ”’ ; 
“* Blessed are the peacemakers ’’ ; ‘* Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbour as thyself’’ ; 
‘Go thou and do likewise’’; ‘‘ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them’’; ‘‘ Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect ’’; ‘‘ Follow 
me’’; ‘‘ But one thing is needful.’’? The 
calm assurance in such sayings as these 
is full of power. It is what the preaching 
of to-day sorely needs. Question it as 
men may, what this age of freedom wants 
is a religion that speaks with authority. A 
religion of threats and fears, barking like a 
dog at your heels, you feel like kicking. A 
religion that apologises and is timorous 
you turn away 
from as something unmanly. But a reli- 
gion that says ‘‘ Thou shalt!’’ pulls 
you up sharply as if the reality of life had 
sounded its call to arms. The preaching 
of to-day affirms, not too much, but too 
little ; it fails because it only half-believes 
its own Gospel, and speaks with an uncer- 
tain voice. If it makes a bold statement 
it 1s apt to be qualified by several ‘‘ buts.’’ 
The prophet must be very sure of Ged and 
an eternal soul, and he is to convince by 
his very sureness, not by -process of reason- 
ing. The world will always listen to men 
who are in “‘ dead earnest,’’ as we say, 
and whose words have the note of positive, 
personal, rock-like assurance. While Eras- 
mus considered and hesitated, and _hes- 
tated and considered, the positive, con- 


fident, believing Luther prceduced the 
Reformation. The great preachers are 
always the great believers. Faith is 
power. 


A third element of.the Master’s per- 
sonality is found in the strength and beauty 
of character out of which his teaching 
flows and by which it is made persuasive. 
Here is none of that appalling contrast 
between preaching and conduct, between 
precept and practice, between the real and 
the ideal, between the fervid completeness 
of conception and the chill inadequacy of 
fulfilment which has been the weakness 
and tragedy of the Christian church all 
down the ages. He was the thing he 
taught. The beatitudes are his own por- 
trait. In fact, the unique thing about the 
Gospel is not the teaching, but its fulfilment 
in the life of Jesus, so that he becomes the 
impersonated symbol of the highest life 
possible to us. In him the teaching 

‘* Had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.’ 

Brethren, there is a greatness of per- 
sonality which may be ours as it was 
Christ’s, and it is that which belongs to the 
truth and grace of fine, harmonious charac- 
ter. From a merely intellectual or philo- 
sophical or scholarly point of view, medio- 
erity (as we have been told) may be the 
badge of all our tribe, but there is one 
directionin which no man need be mediocre, 
namely, Godlike character. I{ the preacher 
is poor in character it matters not that he 
is rich? in” mental endowment; on the 
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All depends on the adequacy of his 
interpretation of our whole higher self. 
That interpretation has three notes—it 1s 
large, simple, and universal. It 1s large, 
that is, it deals with great truths, with 
great issues, with great acts. Matthew 
Arnold in the preface to one of his early 
volumes, has some remarks which are as 
applicable to the preacher as_to the” poet. 
He says: ‘‘ Nor do I deny that the poetic 
faculty can and does manifest itself in 
treating the most trifling action, the most 
hopeless subject. But it is a pity that 
power should be wasted, and that the 
poet should be compelled to impart interest 
and force to his subjects, instead of receiving 
them from it, and thereby doubling his 
impressiveness. There is, it has been 
excellently said, an immortal strength in the 
story of great actions.’? There is no more 
sure sign of weakness in the pulpit than 
when it is occupied with small themes and 
trivial subjects. There is a story told of a 
woman who went to Westminster Abbey 
one Sunday morning to hear Dean Stanley. 
‘* How did you like the sermon ? ’’ asked 
the friend with whom she was staying. 
‘“Oh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it was very 
interesting ; there was nothing to object 
to; but it was not what I went to hear. 
I went to hear about the way to heaven, 
and I only heard about the way to Pales- 
tine.’ Now the story by no means con- 
veys a true impression of thesgreat Dean’s 
ordinary preaching, but it is significant. 
Sermons about the scenery of Palestine, or 
the customs of the East, or Babylonian 
discoveries, or the manuscripts of the 
Bible, or the newest phase of philosophical 
speculation, or the latest developments at a 
spiritualist seance, have no power. Under 
the morbid dread of being commonplace 
men are in danger of forsaking the great 
highways of religious truth for pleasant 
bye-paths, which, after all, lead nowhere. 
Or, unable to speak with authority, all 
sorts of doubtful expedients are tried to 
make up for the weakness of the pulpit. 
Having no power in himself, a man 
announces catchpenny subjects, or ap- 
proximates his methods to something 
theatrical, and preaches about: the trivial 
or the merely sensational. How different 
is the great Teacher’s method. He deals 
with things large and vital--God and the 
soul, the human heart of man and the 
human heart of God, the sins and sorrows 
of a tormented world, the hunger for light 
and peace, the need of joy and sympathy 
and comfort, the passion for righteousness, 
the yearnings of the soul for the love and 
beauty which are eternal, the ideal hopes 
and desires of the spirit, the invisible 
things of God, the immeasurable, immortal 
powers of faith and charity and aspiration ; 
these and their like are the subject-matter 
of his teaching. Certain large ideas are 
always to the fore; we touch in everything 
the fundamental realities of life and 
principle. In his discourse, whether in 
beatitude, or parable, we keep company 
with great conceptions, and walk in the 
hight which never yet was seen on sea or 
shore. I do not say that sermons on art, and 
literature, and metaphysics, and philosophy, 
or passing questions of the day, have no 
place in the pulpit, but I do say that they 
are not likely to provoke anyone to exclaim, 
‘* His word was with power.’’ 

Then the Master’s teaching had the note 


other hand, if he has an outstanding, 
outshining character, if he is seen and felt 
to be daily reaching up to the ideals he 
preaches, his word will be with power. A 
man may have no spring of original thought 
no distinction of style, nothing at first 
sight to lift him out of the common crowd ; 
but if as you core to know him you find 
that he brings with him a certain music, 
sweet odours and airs as of another world, 
if he is thoroughly consistent, if he himself 
is the Gospel he preaches, you will find that 
this man exercises within his narrow 
sphere an influence and power which angels 
might desire to look into. For he has, as 
was said of John Wesley, the genius for 
goodness. Mediocrity is fatal to the 
preacher, for mediocrity has no personality, 
and yet mediocrity must be ours if power 
consists only in great gifts of the intellect 
or singular facilities and felicities of speech. 
To every man there is one way of escape 
from mediocrity—he may be greatly good. 
And this is a greatness the true minister 
must have. Strong, beautiful, and har- 
monious character always gives weight, 
distinction, personality, power. ‘‘ O wor- 
ship the Lord, beautiful in holiness.’’ 
But how do we worship ? By reaching up, 
imitating, becoming that which we admire. 
There is no limit to that becoming. To 
that supreme beauty our nature is capable 
of endless approach. No man knows what 
heights of goodness and nobleness he may 
yet climb, what grace and loveliness and 
perfection of character are possible for him. 
And growth in character is growth in 
power. 

There was, however, something besides 
the personality of the speaker in the power 
which men felt to be in his words. There 
were certain elements in his teaching, 
certain large, simple, universal elements, 
which carried power and authority to the 
hearers’ minds because of the response 
heart and conscience give to them. The 
authority in the teaching would entirely 
fail were there no immediate answer to its 
truth in the heart. Moral and spiritual 
authority is not in reasoning, it is in the 
higher self within us. What impels us 
is nothing external. Duty, for instance, is 
not a compulsion from without, but ex- 
presses our very self, until we think less 
and less of duty, and more and more of 
moral ideals. Our vision imposes authority 
upon us ; our ideal is the power that moves 
us. Religion is essentially the ideal ele- 
ment in human life, and to ask whether 
it has authority is the same as asking 
whether our ideals have aright to mould us. 

The authority and the power of Christ’s 
teaching depends on the adequacy of his 
interpretation of the ideal side of our 
nature. If his commands conflict with 
what we most deeply are, with what we are 
in the very essence of our nature; if in 
coming to him we do not come to our very 
selves—then indeed he has no authority 
over us, and his word is without power. 
But as a matter of fact his word so inter- 
prets the Divine self within us that our 
whole nature rises up to greet its authority. 
He says, ‘‘ Do this,’’ and our own con- 
science echoes ‘‘ Do it.’? He speaks of 
God as our Father, and our hearts leap to 
hear him. He tells us of the laws of moral 
and spiritual growth, and the better man 
within replies, ‘‘ Yea, and Amen.’? And 
all this without a word of argument. +! 
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of simplicity. ‘‘ The common people heard 
him gladly.’’ Only do not confound the 
simple with the shallow. How simple are 
the beatitudes, but also how profound. No 
plummet can ever sound the depth of 
such a saying as ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’’ Yet there 
is nothing subtle, esoteric or wire-drawn 
in his authentic words. No religious 
leader ever talked so little theology as the 
founder of Christianity. To theological 
speculation he had not the slightest ten- 
dency. He lived in a different world from 
that of the creed-makers with their defin- 
tions and their hair-splitting. He made 
no attempt at any metaphysical concep- 
tion of God such as only scholars can wnder- 
stand. All the soulless jargon of ‘* per- 
son’’ and ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘ begotten ”’ 
and ‘‘ proceeding,’’ is as much outside his 
ken as the differential calculus. He speaks 
of things which publicans and sinners can 
understand and in language which strikes 
home to way-faring men. His appeal is to 
the ever-dawning revelation of God in men’s 
hearts, to the unfathomable simplicities 
of truth and love, and to the manifest 
facts of the mind’s consciousness and the 
heart’s nature, so that we may even say 
with John Ruskin, ‘‘ What a child cannot 
understand of Christianity no one need 
trouble about.”’ 

Lastly : the teaching of the Master was 
with power because it was universal in 
its scope. It was not for an age or a race, 
but for all time and for human nature in 
all lands. There is nothing temporary 
or merely local about his precepts. They 
treat of the experiences and thoughts and 
ideals and principles that are common to 
the whole household of man under all con- 
ditions: the thoughts, experiences and 
ideals in which men most feel their brother- 
hood to men and their immortal kindred 
with God, the universal common affections, 
sorrows, hopes and passions of human life 
which flow deep and strong beneath the sur- 
face of things. Take any one of his sayings 
and you will find it stretches out to all 
time, and has an infinite power of expan- 
sion, and that it covers wider and wider 
ranges of conduct and duty as life gathers 
breadth and volume. 

Oh! brethren, we need to give men the 
ideas and inspire the ideals that are large, 
simple and universal, the truths that are infi- 
nite, the principles that are “‘ the mother- 
thoughts of the universe.’ That our 
word may be with power, we need to get 
down to the foundation things of life, the 
inner world of heart and spirit where con- 
troversy is not, where love is king, or should 
be, where in the heart’s own sanctuary 
we touch the life of God, the ineffable 
beauty, the righteousness which still hun- 
gers and thirsts, and the absolute forget- 
fulness of self. I do not say it is an easy 
task. Far less difficult is it to treat of 
surface things. Yes, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it requires more severe intellec- 
tual effort than does the preaching of 
theology. It is harder to state the great 
truths of the spirit’s life with simplicity, 
force,and freshness,than it is to philosophise 
about them. To give trustworthy tidings 
at first hand ‘‘ From the Eternal hills and 
Shining Presence’’ to the weary, the 
struggling, the burdened, the sore-troubled, 
to men and women who, in the vast turmoil 
of the human race, through much sin and 
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sorrow, through pain and passion, are bring- 
ing to birth a new heaven and a new earth— 
that is a task calling for the noblest powers, 
the deepest faith, the completest consecra- 
tion. To kindle the passionate love of the 
spirit for moral perfection, strengthen and 
purify those powers of the heart which unite 
us In immortal fellowship with God and man, 
those faculties of the soul, loyalty to truth, 
quiet endurance, unfathomed sympathy, 
and love of humanity, infinite faith in 
justice and mercy, and their infinite prac- 
tice, and which fill this present day 
with the splendour of heaven and the future 
with ineffable glory—to this-exalted privi- 
lege we are called. Let us never doubt 
that we have a Gospel for humanity, a 
sure word of prophecy, “‘ pure as the naked 
heavens, majestic, free ;”” a gospel of light 
and love, of healing grace and quickening 
life to which the spirit of man answers as 
the waters of the great ocean answer to 
the influence of this Easter moon. Let us 
preach it with confidence, with reverent 
boldness, with joyful hope, with burning 
faith. Brethren, may God make us equal 
to our high calling, that our word, like 
the Master’s, may be with power. 

Tue record of the remaining proceed- 
ings of the week will appear in the next 
number of Tue Inquirer, which is to 
complete the National Conference report. 
In this number we include further the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove’s paper on “The 
Church and the World,’’ the Rev. Dendy 
Agate’s paper on “ Advisory Committees 
and Ministerial Settlements,’’ the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston’s Guilds Union sermon, 
and the paper read by Miss Lucas at the 
conference of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


THe RELATION or MINISTERS AND Con- 
GREGATIONS TO SocIAL AND Po.LiTicAL 
QUESTIONS OF THE Day. 


By tHe Rev. Cxartes Harcrove, M.A. 


THE foremost of American writers of our 
day, lighting, in the course of analytical 
reflection, upon what he calls ‘‘ one of the 
most lurid pages in the annals of political 
corruption,’’ sums up the actual situation 
in these words. :— 

‘* The place was two distinct things— 
a society the most genial and delightful 
one could think of, and then parallel to this, 
and not within it or quite altogether above 
it, but beside it and beneath it, behind it 
and before it, enclosing it as in a flame of 
fire in which it still had the secret of 
keeping cool, a city the most incredible that 
ever was, organised all for plunder and 
rapine, the gross satisfaction of official 
appetite, organised for eternal iniquity and 
impurity. 

“Tt is the admiration and amazement of 
the nations, the way in which sane society 
and pestilent city in the United States suc- 
cessfully co-habit, each keeping it up with 
so little of fear or flutter from the other. 
The thing presents itself in its prime 
unlikelihood as a thorough good neighbour- 
ing of the Happy Family and the Infernal 
Machine, the machine so rooted as to 
continue to defy removal, and the family 
so indifferent while it carries on the family 
business of buying and selling, of chattering 
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and of dancing, to the danger of being 
blown up.”’ 

It is the description of the life of a great 
city which has obtained disreputable fame 
for civic corruption, altogether exceptional, 
one would hope, in the extent, the immen- 
sity and the impunity of its operations. 
But its case is exceptional only, as are all 
extreme cases, In degree; just as the 
wealth and poverty of London are excep- 
tional in respect of the prodigious heights 
and depths they respectively reach and the 
restricted area in which they are com- 
pressed. Otherwise the situation so luridly 
portrayed is that not of a city, but of 
mankind, always and inevitably so since 
first man, quickened by the divine breath, 
became a living soul, cognisant of, and 
craving after supersensual good, and so the 
Church was founded in the midst of the 
world. 

The dualism of which he becomes hence- 
forth more or less painfully conscious has 
been recognised in all religious systems, and 
made the foundation on which numerous 
schemes of theology, heretical and ortho- 
dox, have been erected. The individual 
man is divided within himself, and dis- 
tracted between contrary laws of whose 
‘“warring’’ his soul is the battlefield. 
And mankind at large is divided, not by 
occasional quarrels over the restricted 
supply of females or of food as are the 
beasts, but by allegiance to contrary 
principles — allegiance wavering, _ half- 
hearted, almost unconscious on the part of 
the greater number, but nevertheless 
continually and permanently impelling 
men into antagonistic groups, more or less 
ill defined. 

And the great question before us to-day, 
and before all churches or groups of people 
professing fidelity to the higher calling 
of all places and times, is this—what is 
our relation and duty, and what ought 
to be our attitude towards the great rival 
power which is beside and before and be- 
hind us, and in the midst of which we live ? 

Is a happy family, in which cats and 
birds dwell together, tamed as to congeni- 
tal antagonism by discipline of theshowman, 
habit nurtured by salutary fear and greed 
maintaining an unnatural peace—is this the 
model to be held up for our imitation ? 
Is the world’s offer of more or less contemp- 
tuous amity, on condition of acquiescence 
if not approval of its methods and maxims, 
to be closed with once and for all ? 

Is it peace? Shall we try to settle 
down, and henceforth dwell together 
‘* without fear or flutter from the other ’’ 
the church giving to the world benediction 
in return for support? Is it peace ? 
Peace between right and wrong, peace 
between good and evil, peace between truth 
and les, peace between greed and charity, 
peace between all opposites? But what 
have we to do with peace ? or are we con- 
tent to leave to others part in “‘ the church 
militant here on earth? What peace so 
long as everywhere right is overborne by 
might, and the witchcrafts of the world 
seducing the souls of men are so many ? 
What peace while the poor rot in the 
slums of our wealthy cities, and strong drink 
tempts them down to ever lower damna- 
tion—while vice stalks unabashed in our 
streets, and women and men are prey one 
of the other—while children starve and 
grow not to manhood and womanhood, 
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but to a miserable maturity of weakness— 
while trusts accumulate the gains of 
labour and Mammon sits enthroned, and 
men do him lowliest homage—while tyranny 
makes of fair lands a desert watered vainly 
with salt tears and blood? While these 
things are and the like on earth, denying 
that God is or that God is good, is it, 
can it ever be, peace. for those who 
would be on His side ? 

Or has it ever been? Indifference, despon- 
dency, cowardice, desertion, treachery, 
these have ever been in our ranks, for they 
are men not angels who compose them, 
and men subject to every weakness to 
which even the willing spirit is lable. But 
however many failed and fell away, ‘even 
though at any time it were true that there 
were to be found no seven thousand who 
had not bowed the knee to the world’s 
gods, yet while there was left one witness 
for righteousness and truth, though in his 
despair he might cry aloud: “‘I and I 
only,’’ peace there never was, nor could 
be, for he alone would be an army to 
trouble faithless souls. 

‘* The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.’’ ‘‘ If any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not im him.’’ 
‘* Marvel not if the world hate you; if ye 
were of the world, the world would love 
its own, but because ye are not of the world 
therefore the world hateth you.” ‘“ Whatso- 
ever is begotten of God overcometh the 
world.’’ Persecuted and despised, they 
may have conceived of the world in too 
narrow a sense, may have drawn the line 
too rigidly, and been unable or unwilling 
to recognise how church and world divide 
the hearts of men within them even more 
than they divide men into antagonistic 
societies. But were they altogether at 
fault who so wrote ? Is the friendship and 
good opinion of the world what the church 
ought to seek for, and for which it ought 
to sacrifice its principles and keep discreet 
silence as far as it may or dare? Are 
its ‘‘ pomps and vanities,’ its wealth and 
luxury and power to be admired and to 
be shared in, if only the price demanded 
be not altogether beyond reason? Ought 
we to try to live on good terms with the 
powers which make for the lower life and 
trust that those who are guided by them 
will approve us ? 

What is the duty, the call of the Church, 
and how shall we be faithful to it? This 
is the subject of to-day’s discussion, and 
to me it seems to be of practically infinite 
importance. Beside it all questions of 
theology over which the churches them- 
selves have so fiercely contended, summon- 
ing the world in to take part with its forces 
on this side or that, or leaving it unheeded 
to stand apart in contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, while the anathemas it feared, 
because it knew them just, were reserved 
for heretics—are of no account. But 
lest we lose ourselves in comfortable 
generalisations —for war, spiritual or 
carnal, is fine to talk about, and it is easy 
to fight and to endure in imagination—let 
us ask the question not of the One univer- 
sal Church of all times and places, but of 
any individual company of believers in 
God, meeting together for humble worship 
and communion in the form which com- 
mends itself to us as most accordant with 
truth. 


What does it exist for? Is it enough 
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that it unites its members in devotion and 
belief, and inspires them by mutual con- 
tact of souls with spiritual life? Because 
we, who boast ourselves more advanced 
than others in freedom and knowledge, are 
apparently more than others wanting in 
this spiritual life, in fervour of devotion, 
in tenderness of religious feeling, in love 
of prayer—therefore is it, I suppose, that 
this subject recurs so often for self-animad- 
version, for accusation and reproach, for 
confession, for inquiry. We are cold! so 
we hear on every side within and without 
our borders; and there is no merit in 
coldness, quite the opposite; but is it the 
one object of our coming together and 
constituting ourselves a church—to 
generate heat ? If the spiritual life were 
so developed among us that we were all fer- 
vent in prayer, all our meetings veritably 
in manifestation of the spirit and in power, 
should we then have fulfilled the purpose 
of a church, and might we be self-satisfied ? 
Let the Master answer. 

‘* Ye are the salt of the earth.’’ ‘‘ Ye 
are the light of the world.’’ Itis for earth’s 
sake weare “salted with fire’’ of Divine 
Love; it is for the world’s enlighten- 
ment we are visited of the light. 

i You may say if the life be within it will 
manifest itself. It cught to, but it may 
not, and often does not. The salt may be 
there, nor even have lost its savour; but 
it does not act unless it be applied, and 
the carcase may putrefy with the salt close 
beside it. The lamp may be kindled, but 
unless it be set on high so that it may 
shine on all, the room will be in darkness, 

We must first have salt in ourselves ; we 
must have oil in our lamps; but it is not 
enough. ‘The fig-tree of the parable had 
life in 1t and put forth its leaves, but it 
bore no fruit, was of no profit to him who 
passed by an-hungered, and therefore was 
the sentence passed upon it, ‘‘ Cut it 
down.’’ Why cumbers it the ground liv- 
ing for itself alone? ‘‘ Salt is good,’’ and 
goodly is light, and good are faith and 
fervour; but ‘‘ by works a man is justi- 
fied,’? and a church by the influence it 
exerts in the world, by the light it sheds 
around for the guidance of men. 

So, according to Jesus the object of a 
church, of any religious society, is not to 
save the souls of its adherents, but to realise 
as far as it may that for which it prays, 
‘** Thy kingdom come ’’—kingdom in which 
misery and wrong shall be no more; 
‘* Thy will be done’’ Will which is Law of 
righteousness and peace and love. 

But between admitted principles of the 
loftiest and application of the same to gross 
and petty detail the way is often of the 
most difficult and dubious, and easy is it 
even for the wise to err therein. 

The Church must be effective for the 
world’s good, or the very reason of its 
being ceases. It will be as salt which 
does not season, as light which does not 
illuminate. But doing good is not an 
obvious task, and one may sincerely mean 
good and do much evil. Best intentions 
confer no infallibility, and benevolent 
activity may aggravate the very evil it 
seeks to remedy, may pauperise the poor, 
and exasperate opponents and cause 
division among friends. 

But, unless | am mistaken, the true office 
of church and minister is not action but 
influence. As a lamp silently sheds its 
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light on all around, so has it to make 
manifest to all who come within its reach 
the great principles on which the king- 
dom of heaven is founded. As salt, so is 
it to be a power steadfastly and quietly 
working for the purification of the life 
which itself shares in. 

Let us look at the three relations of every 
minister and congregation: first to the mem- 
bers themselves, secondly to town and neigh- 
bourhood, thirdly to the nation and the 
world. Itis not the business of the church 
to give alms to its own poor, and if it at- 
tempts to do so as achurch, it will probably 
do harm both to itself, by attracting 
undesirable and hypocritical adherents, 
and to those whom it tries to help. Its 
part is to inspire and increase the charity 
which prompts to all good endeavour, to 
engage its members to co-operate in every 
undertaking for the common welfare, and 
‘“in love of the brethren to be tenderly 
affectioned one to another.’’ If there be 
this, the rest will follow; and there will be 
no need of organising sectarian charities, 
which are often mischievous and always 
doubtful. But these are scarcely “ questions 
of the day,” and I do not wish to dogmatise 
as to the methods which each congregation 
may adopt for the discharge of its duties 
towards those of its own household of faith. 

What is the office of the church as respects 
the town or neighbourhood in which it is 
situated ? Is it no way responsible for the 
good government of the place, for the 
purity of local elections, for the characters 
of the candidates for council? If the 
number of public-houses is excessive, and 
the drink traffic not duly controlled, and 
vice is connived at, and street gambling, 
and those who live by it allowed with only 
a seeming of control: if the dwellings of 
the poor are insanitary, and sewerage and 
lighting defective, and the river an open 
drain: if the Poor Law is inefficiently 
administered, and infectious diseases not 
checked, and adulteration of food not 
looked after and punished ; are these things 
and the like no concern of religious men as 
such? Is religion too holy and lofty 
to stoop to such low considerations as 
those of disease and dirt and corruption, 
and such-like vile and vulgar matters ? 

I do not think there will be any difference 
of opinion among us as to the interest 
which religion has in these things, nor can 
we conceive of their being tolerated in a 
City of God. But when we come to ask, 
should minister and church take a direct 
and active part in the government of the 
city and its policy ? we are confronted im- 
mediately with difficulties in dealing with 
the situation. 

We are agreed, or ought to be and must 
try to be, as to the desired end. It is for 
us Divine Service that we should do our 
part towards making the place we dwell 
in clean and sweet. Nor can we believe 
our cities less sacred than the camp of 
Israel, or that it was mere superstition 
which dictated to the Hebrew lawgiver 
directions for personal cleanliness on the 
ground that ‘‘ the Lord thy God walketh in 
the midst of the camp, therefore shall thy 
camp be holy, that He see no unclean 
thing in thee and turn away from thee.’’ 
Yes, it is the right and the duty of the 
churches to preach, and,insist upon it, that 
there shall be no filth and no vice tolerated 
where their influence can reach. 
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But the means whereby to arrive at or 
approach nearer to this end are none so 
certain. We see from afar the city of 
God, ‘‘ set on a hill,’’? but how to reach 
thereto, across swamps and rivers, hedges 
and walls, impediments natural and arti- 
ficial, we do not see, or see indistinctly, 
and so come to be divided among our- 
selves. But ‘‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’’ A church can do 
nothing if it is not at one as to what it shall 
do. It cannot-take action as a church, nor 
can the minister take action as minister 
and representative of his people, but only 
as a private citizen. 

So I conclude that in municipal matters, 
deeply as the church is concerned, its 
office is to give light whereby the evil may 
be made manifest, rather than on its own 
part to work for the removal of it. In the 
happy case where all are agreed, and have 
no doubt what should be done, by all means 
let them do it. But rarely or never is this 
the case; and where it is not, how can the 
church work? Nay, we may go further, 
and ask whether as a church it will even 
know how to do the work it is agreed ought 
to be done. 

I know that the foul stream which flows 
through Leeds is an offence against God 
and man ; but how it can be restored to its 
natural purity, and what are the difficulties 
in the way, neither my congregation nor 
myself can tell. It is not our business, and 
we must be content to denounce that 
which we are powerless to alter till we have 
won the attention of those in whose power 
it may lie. 

And still more difficult to deal with are 
the great questions of national and inter- 
national politics, every one of which has its 
religious aspect and cannot therefore be 
treated by us as indifferent. 

Tariff Reform, Old Age Pensions, the 
Claims of Trade Unions, the Feeding of 
Poor Children, State Education, and all 
the other subjects which interest and divide 
men to-day have to be considered not only 
from the politician’s point of view, who 
looks to what is expedient and what is 
possible of accomplishment, but judged also 
from the higher ground of what is right 
and accordant with Divine Law. If a 
congregation 1s unanimous in its sentence, 
it is but little it can do: pass a resolution, 
call a public meeting—I know not of any- 
thing more. But if it is not of one mind, 
as will most often be the case—if widely and 
strenuously at variance as on great ques- 
tions of peace and war—it is powerless. 
Individual members may take action on 
opposite sides, but this will only make the 
impotence of the body the more manifest. 

And the minister ? Shall he in such case 
utter his sentence and deliver his soul and 
take what consequences may ensue? It 
seems indeed the nobler course, and if any 
man be fully persuaded that the Word of 
God is committed to him, no other course 
is possible. But which of us is so bold ? 
Which is not rather ready to admit that, 
strong as his conviction, he yet may be 
mistaken, and that others as true and 
discerning as himself who take the opposite 
view may be right? It seems noble to 
speak out at the risk’ of losing not only 
favour, but even livelihood, and yet it may 
be something of secret pride which prompts 
a man to declare himself and his own 
opinion as if he had the right to speak in 
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the name of God, Minister and not 
master, it is his part to serve his people 
with the bread of life, not to pronounce 
judgment from which, if delivered from 
the pulpit, there canbe no appeal. His 
part to call attention to those ‘‘ weightier 
matters of the law,’’ which all allow and 
all so readily put aside when most they 
need to be applied, ‘‘ justice and mercy 
and good faith,’’ forgiveness of injuries 
and pity and truth—matters which in time 
of national or industrial war it will often 
make men angry to be reminded of. In 
season and out of season—when people 
willingly hear enforced precepts which are 
not of present application—when they are 
possessed by passion of war or party, and 
are ready to turn and rend the preacher— 
still must he bear witness for God and 
right. Be it with the multitude or with 
the few, on behalf of working men or of 
employers, he must speak unwelcome truths 
and stand amid the surge of pa sion for 
impartial judgments. 

Hinally, for I must needs leave much 
unsaid, I fain would say, and leave to others 
to complete what is wanting and correct 
what is amiss—this is, in my judgment, 
the office of the Church and its ministry, 
of each congregation and its minister, not 
to take active part in the world’s affairs, 
but to interfere perpetually on behalf of 
the kingdom of God. Church and State 
are indissolubly united, quite independently 
of any establishment of a particular sect. 
Citizens compose our congregations, and 
members of the churches are an over- 
whelming majority of our Parliament. 
There is no subordination of one to the 
other. As head and heart work together 
for a man’s conduct, so should religion 
and politics ; as flesh and soul constitute 
the whole man, so should the human and 
divine each bear its part to make the 
nation ; flesh has its rights and its uses, 
no less than sou!, and if the two are ever 
at war, yet do they ever work together 
and by co-operation attain the end of our 
being on earth. Z 

Does it seem a tame conclusion to a 
magniloquent exordium? Have I begun 
by proclaiming war, and do I seem to end 
by pleading for peace? Not so, but 
‘“the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal.’’ Not by loud speech and. indignant 
remonstrance and excited protest shall we 
prevail, any more than by force of arms. 
Of our great Captain, who overcame the 
world by his prowess, it was said: ‘‘ He 
shall not strive nor cry aloud, neither shall 
any one hear his voice in the streets.’’ 
** For I am meek and lowly,’’ he said. 
And a disciple lays it down that following 
his example, ‘‘The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men.’’ 

These are the armour of the Church of 
God, these the weapons which it puts into 
the hands of its ministers. Hitherto they 
have prevailed when the world’s arms 
have failed, and its defences been of no 
effect. And if ministers and congregations 
are true to their calling, if they ‘* know 
what spirit they are of,’’ and clothe them- 
selves with indomitable faith and invincible 
meekness, we shall yet prevail, and slowly, 
it may be almost imperceptibly, win the 
earth for God. For is it not written, 
‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’’ 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES AND MINIS- 


TERIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
By tHe Rev. Denpy Agate, B.A. 


WHEN the programme of this Conference, 
now so near its end, was published, a critic 
residing not very far from Oxford re- 
marked that those advertised to take part 
in it seemed to be chiefly ‘‘ the old gang.”’ 
As one of the persons thus compendiously 
and happily described, I desire to say that 
I tried hard to escape my present task, 
and that I undertook it only because my 
colleagues of the Committee pressed upon 
me the honour of playing a short overture 
to the resolution which the Rev. Joseph 
Wood will presently move on his own 
account. 

An Advisory and Settlements Sub- 
Committee was appointed after the last 
Conference, not, indeed, to give advice or 
promote settlements, but to consider the 
desirability of establishing a board for 
such purposes. That sub-committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


‘*Your sub-committee, having duly 
considered the terms of the reference, do 
not see their way to favour the creation 
of a board whose duty it may be to recom- 
mend any particular minister to a vacant 
pulpit. They think such an innovation 
would be injurious to the independence 
of both ministers and congregations alike. 
At present when a pulpit is vacant the 
officials of the congregation seek the advice 
of some minister or laymen in the district, 
frequently the chairman or secretary of the 
local association, and there appears to be 
no reason for departing from this practice. 

‘* As to the creation of one central 
Advisory Board for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, your Committee are of opinion 
that the time is not yet ripe for the estab- 
lishment of such a body ; but, recognising 
the value of the work done by existing 
adfisory boards in different districts, they 
think it desirable that the Conference Com- 
mittee should communicate with the local 
unions, lay before them information as to 
the advantage of establishing local advisory 
committees, and urge them to do so.’’ 

Some portion of what I have just quoted 
is embodied in the annual report. The Com- 
mittee has not so far brought the matter 
before the local unions. 

The Provincial Assembly of. London and 
the South-Eastern Counties was the first 
body to adopt the recommendation, carried 
by 74 votes to 49, at the special Conference 
held at Nottingham in March, 1900, that 
each district association should form such 
a committee. The London and South- 
Hastern Counties Advisory Committee was 
constituted in 1891, was suspended for two 
years, and resumed operations after the 
Sheffield Conference. The Rev. James 
Harwood has kindly furnished me with the 
following particulars. Since 1891 down 
to the present time the Committee has on 
application investigated 49 cases, which 
are thus classified :— 


Men approved and now in the minis- 
try) es: an a a ly 
Men who applied and afterwards with- 
drew Ee di 8 oH 
Men approved and not now in the 
ministry Ks eS 5 SD) 
Men approved and not granted a cer- 
tificate a ihe Se eee 7 
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Men not approved, but now in the 
ministry é a a Se aLete | 

Men whose cases were not definitely 
dealt with, now inthe ministry .. 2 

Men whose cases were not definitely 
dealt with, not in the ministry .. 7 


I ask you to note, as evidence of the 
value of the work done by this Committee, 
that in rather more than a third of the 
cases submitted to it the Committee was 
able to accept as satisfactory the creden- 
tials of men who are now occupying pulpits 
among us. This Committee examines into 
the character and personal fitness of men 
desizing to enter the ministry in any part 
of the province, but not into their doc- 
trinal belief, and leaves all matters other 
than character and personal fitness for the 
sole consideration of such individual con- 
gregation. The Committee is also prepared 
to give help in other ways, which do not 
immediately concern us. Many ministers 
of other denominations, who are looking 
in our direction, naturally make inquiries 
at Essex Hall, and have interviews with the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie ; and, to assist the 
Advisory Committee in their work, Mr. 
Bowie has a printed sheet of questions, 
which he hands to each applicant, and 
which, when filled up, he passes on to the 
Advisory Committee. These questions 
deal entirely with a man’s past record, but 
touch no point of doctrine. Mr. Bowie 
informs me that ‘‘ the majority of the 
inquirers are never heard of any more.’” 

The next Advisory Committee to come 
into existence was that in connection with 
the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The decision to appoint it was 
made in June, 1892, and the first committee 
elected in June, 1893. Like that of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties 
it receives applications from both congre- 
gations and ministers, and is prepared to 
deal not only with the cases of ministers 
or candidates who desire a certificate 
of ministerial fitness, but also with those of 
ministers who wish to have adjudication 
made upon their continued fitness to 
occupy ministerial positions in the province. 
In all, 22 applications have come before the 
Committee. They cannot be tabulated in 
precisely the same form as those from 
London and the South-East. It will be 
sufficient to say that 11 of the 22 men are 
now inthe ministry and that of the 11,7 
received a certificate of fitness from the 
Committee. In three other cases out of 
the 11 no certificate was given, in one the 
request for adjudication was withdrawn. 
The other 11 cases are accounted for thus : 
Certificates were granted to 3 men not now 
in the ministry, and were not issued to 5 
others; 1 application was withdrawn, and 
in 2 cases the’ committee considered 
that the matters submitted were beyond 
their purview. These results, taken to- 
gether with those already cited for 
London and the South-East, show the 
care expended by the two committees on 
the cases submitted to their judgment, 
and show also that in at least a few 
instances their judgment was not accepted 
as final. 

The Advisory Committee in connection 
with the Southern Unitarian Association 
was first appointed in July, 1893, but 
| has had only one case before it, that of a 


'wtinister who ‘‘ satisfied the Committee 
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as to his character and personal fitness,’’ 
and is now in our ministry. The joint 
Advisory Committee of the South-East 
Wales Unitarian Society and the South 
Wales Unitarian Association was estab- 
lished in 1900; and has had two cases 
before it, on which it “resolved to take 
no action.’’ : 

With the methods of our Advisory Com- 
mittees may be usefully compared the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Fellowship 
of the American National Conference. This 
committee consists of fifteen members, 
three from each of five different groups of 
States. Hach sub-committee of three acts 
for its own group of States, and reports 
its decisions to the general secretary, 
who reports them in turn to the other 
four sub-committees; and unless within 
thirty days of the ** mailing ’’ of the report 
objection is taken by scme other sub- 
committee, the original decision is held 
to be acquiesced in, and is published 
in one or more of the denominational 
papers over the names of the chairman and 
secretary of the General Committee. The 
Committee on Fellowship has the annual 
task of revising the ministerial roll for the 
whole country. Sometimes at least this 
Committee on Fellowship has consisted 
entirely of ministers; whether that has 
always been the case I cannot say. Here 
in Great Britain and the adjacent Islands 
Lhope we shall always go on the principle 
of combined lay and ministerial com- 
mittees. 


I sum up this portion of my paper by’ 


urging that an Advisory Committee 
should be appointed for each association 
which at present has none, or that for the 
purpose certain districts might be grouped. 
The Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire covers, it may be remembered, 
substantially the same ground as four 
district associations. For advisory pur- 
poses might not Yorkshire and the northern 
counties co-operate, and also the North 
Midland Association and the Midland 
Christian Union ? If the decisions arrived 
at by each Advisory Committee were 
communcateid to the secretary of the Con- 
ference and then by him to the other 
Advisory Committees, a satisfactory begin- 
ning of something more systematic and 
generally helpful and instructive than we 
have now would be made. If still closer 
co-operation proved desirable as time 
went by, it would be easy to go on to it. 
Meanwhile different Advisory Committees, 
including those already in existence, could 
learn something by a study of each other’s 
methods, and by agreeing, if possible, 
upon similar lines of general action. 

So much for the investigation of the 
record of those who wish to join us, or in 
some cases presenting difficulty to remain 
at work with us. There is further the 
important question of ministerial settle- 
ments, how ministers wanting pulpits or 
congregations wanting ministers may he 
helped to come together and find their 
affinities, all without sacrifice of congrega- 
tional independence or any man’s self- 
respect. It will be admitted that there 
are difficulties at present, and that the 
results are not always satisfactory. Some 
of us, both on and beyond the Conference 
Committee, had been hoping that the Con- 
ference itself wouid take action or that the 
Committee would do so, because the last 


Conference gave it the opportunity. And 
those of us who belong to the Ministerial 
Fellowship, which now has 125 members 
and is our largest ministerial society, 
decided nearly two years since to try what 
could be done to bring ministers and con- 
gregations 
first suggested to us by our indefatigable 
secretary, the Rey. C. J. Street, who, as 
he was the founder of the Fellowship, 
became also the founder and secretary of 
the Ministerial Bureau, as we are accus- 
tomed to call it. 
The secretary writes to the secretary of 


together. The 


scheme was 


It is worked thus :— 


every congregation where the pulpit is 


vacant, offering the help of the Bureau 
towards filling the vacancy. Sometimes 
the help is declined, 


sometimes it is 
accepted. That is for the congregation 


themselves or their committees to settle. 


They pay no money, but they take their 
choice. If the proffered help of the Bureau 


is accepted, the secretary writes to each 


member of the; Fellowship who may be 
without ministerial charge or is known to 
be willing to undertake fresh work (some- 
thing more of this presently), and asks him 
if he desires his name submitted to the 
congregation in question. If he says 
“* 'Yes,’’ his name goes on the list sent to 
the congregation; if he says ‘‘ No,’’ it 
does not. If new names come on the 
ministerial list before the vacancy is filled 
up the process is repeated in each case. 
Committees and congregations are urged to 
discourage competitive candidature, and to 
deal with one man at a time ; and ministers 
are also urged to similar action in regard 
to congregations, not, ¢.g., to hold one 
invitation open for an indefinite time in 
hope of receiving another to a more attrac- 
tive field: Any member of the Fellowship 
can send his name to the secretary as being 
‘*movable,’’ but the names of all the 
ministers and congregations on the list 
are known only to a confidential committee 
consisting of the president and treasurer 
in addition to the secretary. All the cor- 
respondence is from time to time perused 
by these three: 

You will understand that the amount of 
work for the secretary involved in all this 
is very great, and that only a man of busi- 
ness habits and unflagging industry could 
undertake it in addition to all the other 
claims upon his time. Indeed, the work 
is too heavy for any minister in active duty 
to carry on for more than a year or two. 
If everything were not kept thoroughly 
posted up, the business of the Bureau 
would fall into hopeless confusion. But 
we, who know what the work is, and who 
are deeply grateful to Mr. Street for 
having done it for nearly two years, are 
satisfied with the results. No fewer than 
five appointments to vacant pulpits have 
been made directly through the agency 
of the Fellowship, and in several other 
cases our friendly aid has at least con- 
tributed to the result. Ninety-four churches 
or associations have been communicated 
with; 37 have been on the list. Thirty 
ministers have been on the list; 20 
ministers and 13 congregations are on it 
now. ‘Two congregations and 8 ministers 
have been on the books since 1904. One 
minister's name has beensent to 34 places; 
one congregation has had the names of 22 
ministers sent to it; while two congrega- 
tions have received two names only. One 


congregation where a settlement was 
effected received 18 communications from 
the secretary, who received nine from it. 
The minister who settled there sent the 
secretary 23 communications and received 
35 from him. One minister, on the 
books from the beginning and still on, 
though temporarily settled, has sent the 
secretary 33 communications, and thesecre- 
tary has sent 72 either to him or to con- 
gregations on his behalf. It seems, further, 
to some of us that this is work which, we 
hope without putting an undue strain 
upon him, might be undertaken in future , 
by the secretary of the National Conference 
on behalt of the ministry and the churches 
at large. He might be assisted, as is the 
secretary of the Ministerial Fellowship, 
by a small confidential committee. Of 
course, Mr. Street has always steadily 
declined, as secretary of the Bureau, to 
recommend some particular man to a con- 
gregation, although sometimes he has been 
besought to do so, as Advisory Committees 
have also been besought, and have also 
declined. Any such official recommenda- 
tions would savour of favouritism, and 
would not make eventually for either har- 
mony or efficiency. I may add that if this 
Conference sees its way to ask its secretary 
to undertake such work as Mr. Street at 
present does for the Bureau, many of us 
connected with the Ministerial Fellowship 
would gladly vote for our relinquishment 
of it. 

as.Were I not pledged to a brevity which 
I have no wish to exceed, other things 
might be said. I beg only for a sympa- 
thetic consideration oi the points raised 
in this paper and by Mr. Wood. What we 
all desire is to have capable and devoted 
ministers engaged in congenial and fruitful 
work, to have congregations which shall 
wisely choose and loyally support their 
ministers, and be filled at once with the 
spirit of worship and fellowship and the 
zeal for practical religion. Can we not 
by mutual help bring both these desires to 
fulfilment ? 


YOUTH AND FAITH.* 
By tor Rev. Frank K. FREEsTON, 


President of the National Conference 
Guilds’ Union. 

‘Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall sse visions : and also upon the servants 
and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit,”—Joel ii, 28, 29, 

Wuar a daring prediction to make in the 
name of the Lord and his prophet! What 
a wondrous, joyous promise! But has it 
come to pass ? Did these days of prophesy- 
ing ever dawn, or have they been and gone 
with no hope of return, or are we still 
waiting for them to come again? Was 
this promise made alone to others in a far- 
distant past, or is it also meant for us— 
for us who are set in the midst of present 
demands, but now met for an hour in this 
place of prayer? You have gathered 
together here, sons and daughters from 
many homes, young men and some elders 
from various Guilds, to join in this united 
service. Do you prophesy, as saith the 
promise? Do you dream dreams, and 


*A Sermon preached on Monday evening, 
April 16, atthe Guild Service in Manchester 
College Chapel. 
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see visions? Do you feel the present 
outpouring of God’s spirit in your days, 
and your lives? These are questions to 
ask rather than to answer at once; but, 
perhaps, if pressed, these would be your 
rephes: ‘‘ Would that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, but we dare not 
take such assurance to ourselves. Would 
that He might put his spirit upon all men, 
but we can only look on. Dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions may be harmless 
but must be useless, for dreams are not true, 
and visions are not facts. We simply try 
to do the plain and ordinary duty of each 
day as it goes by, to avoid any evil that 
comes in our way, and to do a little good 
to somebody. As for these higher things, 
they are beyond our reach entirely, and 
God does not expect from us more than 
we are doing already.’’ 

But stay: is that so really? Is there 
nothing more and better to say? Are 
we doing our true selves justice if we urge 
no more than this? It is natural, per- 
haps, to say at first, ‘* Who am I, and what 
is my father’s house,’’ but it is nobler to 
say, ‘‘ Here am I, send me. Lord, I am 
ready, despite my insufficiency.’’ It is 
then that we hear the prophet calling, ‘‘ Let 
the weak say, I am strong. Be not afraid, 
but be glad. Fear not, for the Lord will do 
great things.’’ It is then that we believe 
in great things ourselves, though beyond 
our present reach, and are fired with great 
hopes which save us, though as yet not seen 
as facts; then that we are stirred with 
strange joys and’ awakened to fresh possi- 
bilities ; then that we are filled with won- 
der at the present hour, and eagerly peer 
into the future, and are dullno longer. Yes, 
there is something prophetic at the heart of 
every true life, a prophetic note only wait- 

ing to be struck; there are some dreams 

that are ready to become realities, and 
some visions, no less, which reveal the 
highest truths. 

Let us to-night, at least, dare to believe in 
the great things, in the invisible things 
which are eternal, in the spiritual things 
which are real, in the divinest things of 
which life is capable. And let this day 
recall some of these to our memory. 

You have been visiting, some for the 
first time, this ancient, world-known 
city of learning. You have gazed at its 
glorious spires and towers rising up towards 
heaven, paced through its historical col- 
leges and halls, wandered about its spacious 
quadrangles, lingered in its peaceful gar- 
dens, and been everywhere reminded of 
the great and good who have spent their 
opening manhood at Oxford. For what 
does this Oxford stand? For learning, 
scholarship, knowledge, yes; but for more 
than that: for the prophecy, the dream, 
the vision of Truth, truth as supreme and 
absolute, truth which must be followed, 
obeyed, revered, with patient discipline 
and pure devotion, and for its own sake 
alone. No student loved Oxford more 
than he who said : 

For vigorous teachers seized my youth, 

And purged its faith, and trimmed its 

fire ; 

Showed me the high, white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 
You have gazed, in your youth, at this 
‘“high white star of Truth;’’ there is 
something in your heart which will not 


permit you to knowingly think an untrue | 
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thought, say an untrue word, do an untrue 
act, or spread an untrue report; some- 
thing in your mind which will not let you 
be content with less than the whole truth, 
if it is to be found out; something in your 
will which could make you fight for it, suffer 
for it, nay, die for it, moreover, like Ridley 
and Latimer, if ever a cruel power sought to 
make you recant, and swear truth to be 
error. Yes, you would openly, bravely 
prophesy because you have seen the vision 
of truth as supreme and could not prove 
coward or traitor. 

We are holding this service in one of 
the newest and smallest of these Oxford 
colleges—but a small college with a 
great message. What is that message ? 
As you entered the building you read that 
inscription ‘To Truth, to Liberty, and 
to Religion.’? What a splendid proclama- 
tion! If truth is to be sought truly. its 
search must be free entirely from authority 
or penalty, and when thus found by way 
of freedom, its highest name is religion. 
You believe in this religious freedom ; notin 
freedom as a mere negative condition, but 
as a necessary medium, as a right, a duty, 
an obligation, without which our truth 
seeking is not worthy of the name and 
our conclusion not really our own. Think 
then what you owe to-day to all those 
lovers of religious liberty, from Luther and 
Zwingli to the Hjected Puritan Clergy, 
from Servetus and the Socini to Priestley 
and Lindsey, patriarchs, prophets, and 
martyrs, whom we commemorate with 
gladness of heart, and others, our fathers 
and brethren, not wholly unworthy to be 
named along with them. They dreamed 
dreams which have come to pass, saw 
visions which have become facts, and the 
very thought of their loyalty makes you 
prophesy and say that you can at least 
bear willingly in this easier day, any little 
penalty, any unpopularity, if only the cause 
of religious liberty be helped thereby, and 
all trammels on thought be done away. 
But this liberty for which we still make our 
plea does not mean, and must not imply, 
any lazy neutrality; freedom does not, 
must not, mean, no need of conviction. 
When Jeremy Taylor, Fellow of All Souls’, 
wrote his Liberty of Prophesying, he did not 
mean liberty to ignore all religion, but 
to form your own conclusion and be toler- 
ant to another’s opinion. When Arthur 
Stanley, Fellow of University, left Oxford 
to become Dean of Westminster Abbey, 
these were his last words to the young men 
of this university: ‘‘ Be as free, be as 
liberal, be as courageous as you will, but 
be religious, because you are liberal; be 
devout, because you are free; be pure, 
because you are bold; cast away the works 
of darkness, because you are the children 
of light; be humble and considerate and 
forbearing, because you are charged 
with hopes as grand as were ever committed 
to the rising generation of any church or 
any country.” That is the true spirit 
and prophecy of religious liberty. 

We are met not only in a liberal college, 
but in this beautiful college chapel. Why 
is it here at all, and why has such loving, 
reverent art been so richly lavished upon 
it? This chapel stands for Fatth—faith 
in divine things; it is meant as a fitting 
forecourt for the sanctuary not{made with 
hands. And we have been singing hymns, 
and praying prayers, and feeling how 


good it is to be here, and to be here together, 
and in such goodly number.. What are 
these hymns and prayers, and kindling 
emotions which lay their sacred spells 
on our hearts? Are they not prophecies, 
dreams, visions of the holiest things so 
near to us, of the heaven that lies about us, 
of the immortal hope, the Easter faith, 
by which we are bound to the unseen 
world where our life is hid with Christ 
in God? Our hymn soars higher than 
our action, our prayer is for more than we 
perform, our fellowship must soon again 
be outwardly broken, but yet we have 
faith in that which we do not see, faith 
in what we sing and pray, and in that 
glow of faith we all prophesy. The Spirit 
of God is poured down, and our answering 
spirits are lifted up into a unique joy 
of fellowship, into a common passion of 
aspiration which assures us the prophet’s 
promise may come. 

Oh, friends, though the great prophets 
and saints are few and far above us, though 
the great religious watchwords seem too 
great to take upon our lips, though we feel 
less than the least of the saints, though 
we cannot be leaders at all, but only belong 
to the rank and file, we can be faithful 
followers, loyal helpers, with perhaps the 
same longings and ideals, the same hopes 
and joys. 

Therefore, sons and daughters, young 
men and maidens, believe in your youth 
and your visions. Do not wait for some 
convenient future, the never-arriving to- 
morrow. Youth is the time for faith, 
for generous hopes, for chivalrous enthu- 
siasms. Just as surely as the bright, fresh 
leaves and flowers are bursting out 
around us in these beautiful, wonderful 
spring days, so surely may bright, fresh, 
thoughts and hopes spring forth from our 
hearts. Many of you have been reading 
lately the thrilling and romantic story 
of that prophet, dreamer, and ‘ visionary,’ 
Mazzini, who founded Young Italy and 
secured Italian unity. He was not yet 
twenty-six when he launched that tre- 
mendous enterprise, and he had only at 
first. five helpers. ‘‘ Here are we,’’ said 
one of them, ‘‘ five young, very young 
men, with but limited means, and we are 
called on to do nothing less than overthrow 
an. established government.’ But they 
did it. ‘‘ We were often in real want,”’ 
wrote Mazzini himself, ‘‘ but we were 
light-hearted in a way, and smiling, because 
we believed in the future.’? ‘‘ Smiling, 
because we believed in the future;’’ that 
is a Saying, a picture, to remember. 

We must have, therefore, a true life 
idea. Is the true life a stroll on a mossy 
lawn? Not often. Is it a school wherein 
to learn discipline? Yes, in part, but 
more than that. Is it a workshop in 
which to use tools? Yes, but more than 
this. Is it a pilgrimage for our own sal- 
vation, like that of Bunyan’s Christian ? 
No. Is it, then, a mission for the sake of 
others? Yes, a thousand times ‘“* yes.” 
Life is a campaign, a crusade, a holy war. 
Each should be a soldier of the divine idea 
and wear the Christian armour, the sword of 
the spirit and the shield of faith. What 
shall be our passwords, our watchwords, 
therefore, in this holy warfare? In a 
beautiful evening collect, which you proba- 
bly know by heart, there is a part which 
we cannot too often repeat, in’ word or 
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thought—‘‘ Keep us through life to the 


holy vigils of love and service.’’ There, 
surely, are our watchwords: Love and 
Servic. Turn them into commands, 


‘* Love, Serve.’’ These were the motto 
of the good Lord Shaftesbury, and are 
on his monument in Westminster Abbey. 
The one reminds us of what we are to be, 
the other of what we are to do. Ponder 
them over. 

Love—our highest word for God, the 
essence of the two great commandments 
of Jesus, the greatest of Paul’s three 
excellent things; love, the fulfiller of the 
whole law, the caster out of all fear, the 
one thing that faileth never, and endureth 
for ever ; love that forgives and is forgiven, 
that understands and is understood, that 
gives, asking not again, yet receives more in 
return, that saves others and is saved 
therein, that in healing another’s pain finds 
balm for its own; love that is the Good 
Samaritan to the wounded on life’s road, 
the welcoming father to the repentant 
prodigals of the world. Need anything 
more be said ? 

And Service—love’s highest test, love’s 
privilege, its means of grace, its holiest 
purpose. Serve—not as a duty which is 
hard but as an opportunity of aid, not as 
a task to be set and completed but as 
a wish to prove a friend, not as so much 
effort for so much result but as the whole 
spirit of our life and work, not as an irk- 
some limitation on our leisure time but 
as an offering of perfect freedom, and not 
as an act of our own will alone but as co- 
working with the will of heaven. ‘‘ Dis- 
miss.me not thy service, Lord, But train 
me for thy will.’’. The service of man 
is the service of God, if rendered from 
this high motive: it is the Christ service, 
the Christ motive; and then,if our power 
of service seem small, or if we are laid aside 
from the service we have attempted, or 
if we should find that others can do it so 
much the better, then we can say with 
Dr. Arnold, in the last entry in his journal: 
‘* Let me labour to do God’s will, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me rather 
than by others, if God so wills it should 
be.’’ 

The true life is not easy; it needs all our 
courage. The visions of great things do 
not too often visit us, yet without the vision 
we perish. The vigils of love and service 
can only be kept by prayerful, faithful 
hearts. But here it is that our Guilds try 
to help us—through the days between one 
Sunday and the next, through the years 
between youth and adolescence, through 
the space between the school and the 
the church. Those who are in charge of 
your Guilds regard them, hence, as of pre- 
cious. importance. Their welfare, your 
welfare, is very dear tous. Itis not much 
that we can do, for your lives are in your 
own hands—and God’s. But we wish to 
be your friends, your true comrades in a 
common cause. So we appeal to your 
loyalty to-day, and ask that you will help 
your Guilds to realise their high ideals. 
For if, with their aid, you learn to love and 
serve God, you will assuredly hasten on 
the coming of His kingdom ; if you dream 
dreams and see visions while you are young, 
they will not, cannot be in vain, and as 
you grow older in years, yet still young 
in spirit, you will dream, and dream them 
again. 


Your wondrous portion shall be this, 
Your life below, above— 

Eternal youth, eternal bliss, 
And everlasting love. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT.* 


By Criara CO. Lucas. 


From the days of Noah until now men 
and nations have been faced by the problem 
of how to save people from the evils of 
strong drink. Amongst the Oriental re- 
ligions, before the days of Christianity, 
advice was given and commands were issued 
against the drinking of wine. Neither 
Greece nor Rome were unfamiliar with the 
vice of drunkenness. Over 2,000 years ago 
Phylarchus is reported to have said: 
‘“'The Greeks who sacrifice to the sun 
god make libations of honey. They never 
bring wine to the altar, because it is fitting 
that the god who keeps the universe in 
order should in no way be associated with 
drunkenness.”’ 

Amongst the Romans, too, the havoc 
and deterioration due to strong drink were 
realised by a sculptor, who, portraying a 
man and woman, hand in hand, in a hope- 
less state of intoxication, inscribed be- 
neath his statue—‘‘ The end of Rome.’ 

Nevertheless, amongst these various 
nations there were those who understood 
the value and benefit of total abstinence— 
they were ‘‘ water drinkers ’’ as they were 
called—as probably Adam in ‘‘ As You 
Like It ’’— 

‘* Though I am old, yet am I strong and 

lusty, 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.”’ 


But we must not linger over these olden 
days, but consider the growth and develop- 
ment of what 1s known to-day as the Tem- 
perance Movement. 

There is perhaps no moral movement 
which has been more persistently and 
earnestly advocated than that of tem- 
perance. 

It was in its origin essentially a people’s 
movement, and it has been fostered and 
maintained by the people. Had it been 
begun by the wealthy and powerful, for 
the benefit of the so-called ‘‘ lower classes,’’ 
its dirge would long ere this have been 
sounded, and it would have died a re- 
spectable, though perhaps a_ lingering 
death. 

Like Christianity, the Temperance Move- 
ment began in a small way amongst simple 
folk. Like Christianity, too, it went through 
its period of persecution and _ reviling, 
whilst to-day it has become eminently 
respectable, and is looked upon with favour 
in high places. 

In the beginning of this century drunken- 
ness was admitted to be rife, and this was 
not confined to one class or condition of 
the people, for “‘ as drunk as a lord ’’ was 
but a revelation of the condition of many 
of the nobility. 

It is a lamentable fact that Hogarth’s 
pictures of Gin Lane and Beer Alley are 
only too true portrayals of the social con- 
dition of his time. In 1736 the Gin Act 


* A paper read at the Conference of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Association at 
Oxford, in connection with the National Confer- 


ence meetings, on Wednesday afternoon, April 18. | @ 


had been passed, and here is ample proof 
that increased facilities lead to increased 
drinking. It is recorded, ‘‘ gin drinking 
was a new agent of evil like a visitation of a 
plague.’’ In the House of Lords the 
Bishop of Oxford spoke on the subject, 
saying: ‘* Almost at every street we had 
two or three gin shops filled with such 
company as no sober man could view 
without horror; and (he adds) they tell 
me every one of these gin shops had a back 
shop or cellar strewed every morning with 
fresh straw, where those that got drunk 
were thrown.’’ Another relates (Par- 
liamentary History) how it was not uncom- 
mon. for a gin seller to announce on his 
sign-board that his customers might , be 
made ‘‘ drunk for a 1d., dead drunk for 
2d., and clean straw for nothing.’’ Then 
came in 1751 the Tipplers’ Act, by which _ 
the excise duty was raised, and it was 
decreed that neither brewers nor distillers 
should interfere with licences nor act as 
justices in the granting thereof. This Act, 
be it observed, was on tke side of restricting 
the trade on account of the awful conditions 
which had arisen from its almost unlimited 
power. 

In 1757 an event occurred which points 
the moral that a discontinuance or diminu- 
tion of the use of intoxicants conduces to 
improved moral and industrial conditions. 
Owing to a scarcity of corn the distillers 
were prohibited from using grain for the 
making of low wines and spirits, and 
Smollett states that, asa result of this law, 
‘*the commonalty appeared more sober, 
healthy, and industrious.’’ Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Bath sent petitions to Parlhament 
praying for the law to continue. The 
only thing which suffered was the amount 
of revenue derived from the spirit, but 
which, says Smollett, ‘‘ at all times ought 
to be sacrificed to the health and morals 
of the people.”’ 

Our present system of granting licences 
dates from 1828, when 21 previous Acts 
were all repealed; and two years later 
came the Beer Act. By this Act it was 
hoped that the sale of spirits would be — 
reduced. Be that as it may, drunkenness 
was not diminished. Fourteen days after 
the Act came into operation, Sydney Smith 
wrote : ‘* The new Beer Bill has begun its 
operation. Everybody is drunk. Those 


‘who are not singing are sprawling. The 


sovereign people are in a beastly state.”’ 
In Liverpool alone no less than 800 licences 
were taken out nineteen days after the 
Act became operative, and by the end of 
the same year 24,342 licences had been 
granted. The publicans were not slow 
to profit by their increased facilities. It 
must, then, be granted that the times were 
indeed ripe for the gospel of temperance. 
It was not given to the great nor powerful 
to herald its advent, but to those who were 
counted as fools and simple. There had 
been here and there in America, Scotland, 
and Ireland, small societies whose aims were 
in the direction of temperance, and which 
were called moderation societies ; whilst so 
early as 1810 there existed in Manchester, 
in connection with the Bible Christians, a 
Total Abstinence Society. Any member 
breaking his pledge was suspended from 
membership, and not re-admitted until he 
had been tried three months. 

In Skibbereen, co. Cork, also, there was 
total abstinence society formed in 1817, 
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the founder being a reformed drunken 
nailer. This society increased so rapidly 
that it was enabled to buildits own meet- 
ing-house. Scotland, too, was waking up, 
for in 1818 Greenock possessed two 
societies, one for the promotion of total 
abstinence from spirits, the other being 
based upon moderation principles. 

It was, however, about the year 1830 
that the real organisation of temperance 
societies began in England. But it must 
be remembered that the word temperance 
does not at this date include total abstin- 
ence, for the early societies only pledged 
their members to abstinence from ardent 
spirits, allowing the moderate use of other 
liquors. 

Mr. Winskill, in recounting the early 
days of the movement, writes :—‘‘ The 
subject of temperance was brought before 
the notice of a few friends in Liverpool 
by several captains of American vessels.’’ 

To Yorkshire, however, belongs the 
honour of establishing the first temperance 
organisation in England. Mr. Henry 
Forbes, a Bradford manufacturer, whose 
_ business often took him to Glasgow, be- 
coming interested in the movement of that 
city, signed the pledge and determined to 
begin operations in Bradford. On February 
2, 1830, the first temperance society in 
England was formed, 9 subscribing to the 
pledge, and by June the membership bad 
reached 180. Then followed a_ public 
meeting attended by 1,800 people. The 
Rev. John Jackson was engaged as agent, 
and through his efforts many new societies, 
were established, so that by 1834 a county 
association was formed, viz., the York- 
shire Temperance Society. 

Lancashire, however, was not long be- 
hind, for only a few weeks after the for- 
mation of the Bradford Society one was 
established at Warrington, so that York- 
shire and Lancashire may claim the honour 
of leading the way in England. 

Societies followed thick and fast; Man- 
chester and Leeds came in 1831, and then 
the London Temperance Society. So that 
in a very few years the total membership 
reached 38,000. But moderetion, which 
was hitherto the basis of these societies, 
was soon found to be delusive in rescuing 
the drunkard ; and it was a Lancashire 
man, Jas. Teare, of Preston, who was one 
of the first to recognise the importance of 
advocating entire abstinence from all 
kinds of intoxicants. It was, however, 
slow work to convert the older societies to 
this new idea. : 

The great genius and force of the move- 
ment in its second phase was Joseph 
Livesey, of Preston, a self-taught man, 
originally a hand-loom weaver, who heartily 
threw himself into the cause in which he 
so fervently believed. By means of his 
organ, the ‘* Moral Reformer,’’ publicity 
was given to the subject. Preston in 1833 
adopted a total abstinence—in addition 
to the moderation—pledge ; Joseph Live- 
sey and John King themselves signing 
the Total Abstinence Pledge, by which they 
promised to abstain from all liquors cf 
an intoxicating quality, except as a 
medicine. ‘They were joined by five 
others, and thea began the grand werk 
of the “Seven Men cf Preston,”’ 

Amongst their various metheds ef 
reaching the people was that cf house ta 
house visitation, and Mr. Livesey, 


describing the condition ef the handloom 
weavers, tells how they worked from 
five in the moroing until ten at night, 
their wages averaging 6s. a week, with 
flour at 6d. a pound 

Public meetings were not reglected, 
though often enough it was difficult to 
persuade societies to Iend halls fer the 
purpose. Not to be beaten, however, 
J. Livesey hired the Preston Cockpit, 
capable ef holding 900 people. It was at 
a gathering here that Dickey Turner 
invented the word Teetotal. Speaking 
in favour of total abstinence he said, 
‘* Pll have nowt to do wi’ this moderation 
botheration pledge. Dll be reet down 
out and out tee te total foriver.’’ ‘‘ Well 
done, Dicky,’’ exclaimed Livesey : ‘‘ that 
shall be the name of our pledge.’? And 
so without any intoxicants whatsoever, 
the Teetotal Ship was launched, followed 
by a great wave of missionary zeal. 

Reformed drunkards were encouraged 
to tell of the change which total abstinence 
brought to them and to their homes. Very 
original some of these speakers were. 
Preston could boast of its tectotal poct 
in Henry Anderton. Here is one of his 
rhymes :— 

“Let it stick in thy head 
What friend Pollard once said 
(For a long-headed fellow he’s reckoned) 
Don’t quaff the first pot, 
And the Devil can not 

Compel thee to swallow the second.’’ 
David Jones, of Liverpool, in urging the 
advantages of total abstinence, exclaims— 

«“ You've had enough of rags and bones 

So take advice from David Jones.” 

During the Preston race week in 1833, 
Livesey, Teare, Anderton, Swindlehurst, 
and three others started on a missionary 
tour, visiting Rochdale, Blackburn, and 
Manchester. The following was the plan 
they adopted: Hiring a conveyance, the 
party started armed with 9,500 tracts, a 
bell, and a small white silk flag on which 
was written—‘‘ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not, drink not, buy not, sell not, 
distill not, any intoxicating liquors.’’ 
On approaching a town the flag was waved, 
the bell was rung, and James Teare, having 
a loud voice, acted as crier and announced 
the meetings, which from whatever motive 
were attended by crowds. 

We may easily imagine, however, that 
Total Abstinence would be muclr less likely 
to attract than the principle of moderation, 
and it was often difficult to induce existing 
societies to adopt the new pledge. It was 
much easier to find high patronage for 
moderation :—Already the latter counted 
among its members three Bishops and a 
noble lord. 

The Durham and Northumberland 
societies: received an impetus from J. 
Livesey—his famous ‘* Malt Lecture ’”’ 
attracting large audiences. We must not 
suppose that these were always festive and 
altogether enjoyable occasions. The journey 
itself was no small undertaking, for we must 
remember that travelling in 1835 was very 
different from that of to-day; but that 
was not all, the people were not anxious 
to be told how they might maintain life 
and health without alcohol; for 70 years 
ago this had in some measure to be proved. 
Besides this the trade would be endangered. 
So it was to the interest of the publicans to 
encourage a very active resistance to these 


Seven Men of Preston. Mre Whitaker 
describes one of these meetings at Lan- 
caster. As Mr. Livesey’s lecture began, 
he says: ‘* A Man’s leg caine through the 
ceiling over the pit, and down tumbled the 
plaster. Presently an old paint pot was 
suspended through the hole, and paint 
dropped from it on to the people below. 
A dusty, stuffed imitation fish was hurled 
at the chairman’s head. The gas was 
turned off, then they had imitation thunder 
and lightning.’’ 

If Lancashire gave us J. Livesey, York- 
shire may proudly boast of another temper- 
ance hero, viz., Dr. F. R. Lees. His 
introduction to the public was somewhat 
unique. In connection with the Leeds 
Society a public debate was arranged in 
the Music Hall, in order to decide between 
the merits of moderation and total 
abstinence. The advocate for the modera- 
tion pledge was Dr. Williamson, who made 
an excellent address. When the moment 
came for the reply, the courage of Mr. 
Edward Johnson, who had undertaken 
the duty, failed him. To the publicans 
and their friends this was a glorious 
victory! It was, however, but a 
short-lived victory. A young man of 
21, sitting in the orchestra, was espied 
by his teetotal friends, who literally 
dragged him to the platform and forced 
him to undertake the duty of refuting 
Dr. Williamson’s arguments. This young 
man was Frederick Richard Lees, after- 
wards Dr. Lees. The laugh was now 
reversed, for the publicans acknow- 
ledged themselves to be beaten. The 
scientific works of Dr. Lees on the drink 
question have been of immense value 
to the temperance movement, and his 
name is honoured as that of a champion 
of the cause to which he so strenuously 
devoted himself. 

Hitherto, the chief method adopted by 
the early Reformers was that of Moral 
Suasion. They aimed at showing the 
people that it was not only possible to 
maintain life and health without alcohol, but 
that they could live healthier and happiet 
lives without it. 

Whilst moral suasion was the great 
lever in the reform, legislation was not 
overlooked. In 1834, Liverpool was per- 
suaded to adopt a bye-law prohibiting 
the opening of public houses after 1 o’clock 
on Sundays. This resulted in a great 
reduction in the number of prisoners who 
came up for trial on Mondays. 

Nor was the subject a stranger in the 
House of Commons. In 1834 James Silk 
Buckingham, M.P. for Sheffield, was in- 
strumental in securing the appointment 
of a Select. Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the extent, 
causes, and consequences of the prevailing 
vice of intoxication amongst the labouring 
classes, with a view to preventing the 
further spread of the national evil. The 
temperance friends, either from nervousness 
or over-cautiousness, suggested postponing 
the inquiry, but Mr. Buckingham was firm. 
He went down to the House expecting 
defeat. On rising he was met by titters of 
laughter. He moved his resolution, which 
was seconded by the member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Sir George Strickland, 
and was supported by the Quaker member, 
Joseph Pease of Darlington, and Mr. (later 
Sir) Ed. Baines of Leeds. The resolution 
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was carried by a majority of 32. This was 
indeed a good augury for Parliamentary 
effort. 

If it be asked what part the churches 
played during these early days, the answer 
could not be altogether satisfactory, for 
amongst many of the reilgious societies 
the movement was looked upon coldly and 
with an air of suspicion. Not a few of the 
clergy and ministers forbade the use olf 
church buildings for temperance meetings, 
some, indeed, going out of their way to 
denounce the cause. Nevertheless, there 
were amongst the various denominations 
a number of ministers whose support and 
approval were most valuable and helpful. 
At. Manchester, in 1848, a conference of 
ministers was held, attended amongst 
others by 7 clergymen, 47 Congregation- 
alists, 33 Baptists, 7 Wesleyan Methodists, 
6 Unitarians (including Revs. Henry Solly, 
Franklin Howorth, Francis Bishop, and 
Philip Pearsall Carpenter). Mr. Winskill 
writes :—‘‘ One of the results of this 
conference was the signing of a ministerial 
emperance declaration by 583 ministers.’’ 
These ‘included 14 Unitarians. In con- 
nection with many churches at this time 
revenue was not infrequently derived from 
property let as public-houses, whilst there 
were not a few churches whose underground 
premises .were let as spirit vaults or 
wine stores, and Mr. Winskdill speaks in 
terms of high praise of the faithfulness and 
highmindedneéss of Rev. Russell Lant Car- 
penter, and quotes the following from 
the Scotsman, 1849 :—‘‘ The Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter, of Bridgwater, late minister of 
the Unitarian congregation there, has 
ceased to hold that office, because he could 
not conscientiously, as an advocate of 
temperance, receive as a portion of his 
salary the rent of certain beer shops.’’ 
Two months later the Inquirer reports 
the following resolution passed by the 
Bridgwater congregation :—‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this meeting, it is undesirable 
for a Christian congregation to derive any 
portion of its income from the rent of beer 
houses.’’* It is needless to add the beer 
sellers had notice to quit. 

It is amatter of deep regret that even in 
1906 church revenue is obtained from 
public-houses. A northern town has this 
undesirable notoriety. According to a 
newspaper report,‘ A public-house reported 
for compensation by the —— magistrates, 
belongs to the vicar and churchwardens, 
and is leased toa firm of brewers for £50 a 
year, which is devoted to parochial pur- 
poses, so that in that parish the more 
drunkenness the better will be the funds for 
church ‘work ! ”’ ; 

A delightful feature of these days was 


the strictly unsectarian platform—creed | 


or no creed, it mattered not—men and 
women of whatsoever church or of no 
church, of whatsoever political opinions, 
all“ were welcome missionaries. 
to-day the churches offer no active resist- 
ance to temperance, but on the other hand 


look upon it with favour, there has beennow | 


aud again a tendency to sectarianise and 


thus to natrow the work, sectarian zeal | 


sometimes overshadowing the real object 
of temperance. But that the churches are 
more alive'to their duty and responsibility 
in this matter must be a cause for thank- 
fulness. ’ 

; We must, however, leave the story of 


Whilst | 


these early struggles of the temperance 
pioneers, men who were inspired like the 
prophets of old, men filled with the spirit 


of religion, who thus proved their belief in 
the brotherhood of man. 


We have in this brief survey only been 
enabled to give a passing glance to the 
Time will 
not permit us to trace it up to the present, 
to remind you of the works of even the 
more prominent apostles of temperance : 
of Father Mathew in Ireland, of his great 
power in influencing for good his fellow 
countrymea ; of J. B. Gough, the great 
orator, whose first lecture in England, in 
1853, was delivered to 3,000 people in 
Exeter Hall, and of a host of helpers and 
the 


beginnings of the movement. 


temperance agencies throughout 


kingdom. 


In looking back to these early temperance 
efforts, and comparing the position of 


the movement with that of to-day, one 


cannot but be struck by the enormous 


strides which have been made, and by the 
innumerable organisations—every tcwn 
and village having its temperance society 
and Band of Hope. Compare the hostility 
of the churches in the early days with the 
activity we see to-day! We have the 
Church of England Temperance Society 
with its 6,826 branches; the Wesleyan 
Church, with 107,148 adult temperance 
members, and 437,454 juveniles, whilst a 


large majority of Baptist and Congrega- 


tional ministers and theological students 
are avowed teetotalers. And amongst all 
churches there is a readiness to devote 
one Sunday in the year, at least, to the 
advocacy of temperance. We have, too, 
the important and powerful women’s 
temperance organisations, with over 1,100 
branches. 

There is to-day an increasing number 
of sectional temperance socicties, such 
as the Army and the Navy Temperance 
Societies, The Commercial Travellers’ Tem- 
perance Society, The Railway Temperance 
Union, with nearly 22,000 members; 


whilst among the young the Band of 


Hope Union counts no less than 3,000,000 
members. 

Science, too, 18 on our side—indeed it 
is from the findings of science that temper- 
ance has been placed on a sure and sound 
footing. What the old temperance re- 
formers discovered by sheer common- 
sense, by reason, and by intuition, verified 
by experience, scientific research has been 
able to demonstrate. The old reformers 
preached the doctrine that alechol was not 
necessary to life, nor even to health ; and, 
realising the fact that much of the misery 
and poverty were due to the drink evil, 
they advocated total abstinence. 

Thanks to Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son and many others who laboured long 
and patiently, experimenting and testing— 
the foundations of temperance are. now 
strengthened and established on the rocix 
of Science,’ before which old errors built 
on the sandy foundations of habit and 
custom must eventually yield. 

For instance, we now know that alcohol 
is not a food, that it is a narcotic poison, 
that even in small quantities, as Sir Victor 
Horsley points out, the results are the same 
in kind as in large quantities. At a meeting 
of the Medical Institute of Birmingham, in 
1904, Sir V. Horsley, referring to the 


numerous inquiries by patients as to the 


desirability of taking alcohol, gave it 
as his opinion that doctors should answer 
‘* No, it is not wise. If you take it, you 
must understand that you take it as a 
luxury.’? © 

Professor Simms Woodhead, of Cam- 
bridge, describes alcohol thus :-—‘‘ It is 
a powerful narcotic poison of the worst 
lind, a deadener of sensation, and a de- 
pressant of function.’’ 

And so, whilst in every department of 
life there has been a growing sentiment 
in favour of temperance, nowhere has that 
growth been more remarkable than in the 
medical profession. In the early days of 
the movement, a teetotal doctor was an 
anomaly scarcely to be tolerated, whilst 
to-day the British Medical Temperance 
Association has hundreds of adherents. 

The splendid success of the London 
Temperance Hospital is but one testimony 
to the growth of temperance opinion both 
amongst medical men and patients. 

Amongst our public bodies and officials— 
councillor, magistrate, member of Parlia- 
ment, judge—all claim to be (if not actually 
total abstainers) more or less interested 
and in favour of temperance reform. 

Politically we have many schemes which 
find favour amongst various sections and 
parties. Sunday closing, local veto, muni- 
cipalisation: of the drink trade, non-em- 
ployment of bar-maids—all aiming at 
the curtailment of the traffic, and the re- 
moval of some of the tempatations to 
drinking. . 

Often enough, the temperance party 
holds the balance between rival: candidates. 
The question is generally asked at an 
election ‘‘ How is the temperance vote 
going ?’’ and happy is the candidate who 
secures that support. . 

And to-day, by the addition of labour 
members to our new Parliament, there is 
every hope that temperance reform will 
receive such an added impetus that no 
obstacles will be found strong enough to 
delay or obstruct its progress. 

In 1896 an event occurred which marked 
an epoch in the development of temperance 
opinion. That event was the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. It was 
constituted in equal proportions of (1) 
Temperance men; (2) Representatives of 
the brewers, and (3) Those who were de- 
scribed as impartial—attached to neither 
one side nor the other, with Lord Peel as 
chairman. Evidence was taken over » 
pericd of three years, and the remarkable 
and important result of that Commission 
was the unanimous conclusion that drink 
was the cause of much of the preventible 
misery and degradation of our land. So 
strong was the opinion of the commissioners 
that they declared drink to be ‘‘ a gigantic 
evil, to remove which, hardly any sacti- 
fice would be too great.’? Amongst the 
many suggestions the Commission advised 
an immediate and large reduction of public 
houses. np a 

One more striking testimony on the side 
of temperance comes from the Committee 
appointed by the late President of the Privy 
Council (the Duke of Devonshire). to 
inquire into the question of physical de- 
generation. This committee—be 1t remem- 
bered, was not appointed in the interests 
of temperance. Some alarm was being 
raised by the fact that a seriously large 
number of the men desiring to ente 


- women. 


men signified their approval. 


. John Burns has pointed out, is our heaviest 
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a 


military service were physically unfit. 
The report, whilst giving due weight to 
the evils of over-crowding, pollution of 
the atmosphere, and the conditions of 
employment, emphasises the mischief 
caused by ** drink.’’ 

A special point was made of the injury 
to the race caused by drink amongst 
In the words of Mr. Eccles, 
one of the witnesses, ‘‘ If the mother as 
well as the father is given to drink, the 
progeny will deteriorate in every way, and 
the future of the race is imperilled.”’ 

Had nothing more been gained but the 
evidence elicited from these witnesses, 
the report must be regarded as valuable. 
But the report goes further—it makes 
suggestions which are decidedly in favour 
of, and on behalf of temperance. 

Not only does it urge the teaching of 
temperance and hygiene in relation to 
alcohol to school children, but also suggests 
that adults should be enlightened on the 
question by literature showing the dangers 
and evils arising from the use of alcohol. 

-In connection with this question of 
temperance teaching in our public schools, 
a most remarkable appeal was recently 
issued by the British Medical Association 
in favour of such teaching, to which in 
the course of a few days, 15,000 medical 


So, whether from a scientific or moral] 
point of view, or from the point of econo- 
mics, the trend of opinion is all on the side 
of temperance. Indeed, we are surrounded 
by an atmosphere of temperance. 

Everybody believes in it nowadays, 
more or less. Even the publican poses as a 
friend of temperance, and is willing to 
sacrifice (?) an wunremunerative licence, 
if so be he may obtain one in exchange 
which will pay him better! 

And yet where are we to-day? In 
spite of 11,000,000 teetotalers, our drink 
bill in 1905 was £164,000,000 or £3 15s. 
114d. per head, allowing five to a family, 
£18 19s. 94d. per family. To our shame, 
be it remembered, we spend more per head 
on drink than the United States or Ger- 
many. Our drink bill, as the Rt. Hon. 


item of Imperial expenditure. Imagine 
£14,000,000 on Education, and £164,000,000 
on Drink. Think what an impetus trade 
would receive if this 164 millions were 
diverted into other channels, for from a 
wage-earning point of view, The Trade, as 
it arrogantly calls itself, yields very much 
less in proportion to the wage-earner than 
do ordinary trades and manufactures. 

And yet this trade has so entrenched 
itself, spreading its roots and feeders in 
every direction, with unlimited wealth and 
influence at its back, that sometimes 
it seems hopeless to cope with it. 

The brewers have been far-seeing enough 
to enhance their’ power enormously by 
turning their concerns into brewery com- 
panies, with shareholders large and small, 


from all sections of society—clergy, women, | 
nobles ; indeed, all sorts and conditions | 


of people. This has helped to rivet the 
terrible chain still more firmly. 

_ In these days we hear of many remedies 
for social ills—many of them much-needed 
reforms, and entirely worthy of help and 
sympathy. Is it not, however, true that 
by dealing with the drink traffic we should 
be striking at the root of many present- 


day troubles ? and once destroy the root 
—the branches would speedily ‘wither 
away. If the drink question were settled, 
in what town, for instance, would there be 
the need for a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children, the necessity for 
which is a disgrace to modern civilisation ? 

Yet, not even the most. enthusiastic 
temperance reformer supposes that total 
abstinence is a panacea for all our social 
ills; but he does believe that most of them 
would be lessened, whilst some would even 
disappear—for, in the words of Cobden, 
“* Temperance reform lies at the root of all 
other reforms.’’ 

And so, whilst we must ever be thankful 
for the grand work which has been accom- 
plished by a band of noble men and women, 
our truest gratitude will be shown by 
realising that to us comes the call to 
labour on, and thus to hasten the dawn 
of a better and brighter day. Though 
some of the outposts have been captured, 
the citadel is yet unconquered, and there 
is work for every soldier and patriot. This 
army has various battalions, one going 
to one part of the field and one to another. 

The efforts to-day seem to divide them- 
selves into legislative and educational. 
Under the former, the Licensing Act of the 
late Government will have to be altered. 
So long as the present system of licensing 
continues, the magistrates must be at 
hberty to refuse as well as to grant licences. 
Hitherto we have not been swamped 
by teetotal magistrates! Then, too, the 
people must have some say in the matter ; 
localities must be able to express their 
opinion. as to whether they desire public 
houses or not in their midst. Elections may 
have to be fought on the temperance ques- 
tion, for until a Government is returned 
willing to sacrifice £373 millions derived 
from drink, there is small hope that the 
question will be effectually dealt with 
by legislation. Johnson’s words might 
be applied here :—‘‘ Let the English 
Government perish rather than be main- 
tained by iniquity.’’ 

Educationally, there is a wide field yet 
before us. Our hope lies with the young, 
and there is now every prospect that 
temperance teaching may have a chance 
of being given in our elementary schools. 


“Until this forms part of the curriculum, 


it cannot be thoroughly effective. Yet 
before this can succeed the training colleges 
and teaching centres ought to give syste- 
matic training on the subject to prospec- 
tive teachers and candidates. 

The suggestion of the Physical Degen- 
eration Committee of posting placards 
in our towns showing the evils arising from 
the use of alcohol has by a few towns already 
been acted upon, and the scheme should 
commend itself to all progressive boroughs. 

And to the churches of all sections, 
and especially to those which glory in 
their simple dedication to ‘* Worship of 
God, and service of man ’’ comes the call. 
If the churches were but in earnest in the 
matter, no Government would long be deaf 
to their voice. Indeed, the battle-cry is 
to us all :— 

“Come, labour on: 

The enemy is watching, night and day, 

To sow the tares, to snatch the seed 

away ; 

While we in sleep our duty have forgot 

He slumbereth not.4 


be 


IN JERUSALEM. 

Since I wrote on that warm, sunny after- 
noon on the blue Ionian Sea many a memor- 
able scene has come before us—Athens, 
approached on a day of glorious effulgence ; 
Smyrna, twice visited, each time to our 
delight and wonder ; Constantinople, most 
beautiful of cities seen from the water ; 
Rhodes, Beyrout, Jaffa, each with its own 
special noteworthiness. Indeed, to tell 
our travellers’ tales might well take almost 
aslong as the journey hither. Of Athens 
alone many a page could be written of 
things seen, thoughts, memories, and long- 
ings that will make those crowded hours 
for ever memorable—hours, almost minutes 
individualised by intensest emotions from 
the moment when we made out the gleam- 
ing Acropolis, with Lycabettus behind, 
Pentelicus farther away, and Hymettus 
on our right, to that in which we stood 
looking from the Acropolis itself, through 
the arch of Propylea, at the sunset that 
glowed over the waters of Salamis. Then 
the curtain of evening fell, but not before 
we clasped hands on Mars Hill. 

Great days have followed that great day, 
but no mention can be made of them here. 
We come to one at last when we came (by 
train!) across the plain of Sharon, wide 
and green, up the winding Vale of Sorek 
(Samson’s country), and through the deep 
glens of West Judea, with heights above 
gleaming stony white, six, eight, ten hun- 
dred feet (it seemed) above the dry water- 
course below, and with many a patch of 
sweet verdure on the lower slopes, and 
flowers, the first of many thousands that 
have since delighted us. At last, a long 
last, we are at Jerusalem Station. Dust, 
noise, struggle for a short time render us 
doubtful whether this can be the city we 
came so far to see ; but our good dragoman, 
Michael, has got us through the din at last, 
and we subside into the quiet of our hotel: 

This is not a diary, but only a gossip. 
Enough if I can convey to friends at home 
some of the impressions gained during our 
brief stay here. Brief as it is, we have 
visited Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea 
(including a swim), we have looked (well 
pleased) at Bethlehem, and have pretty 
thoroughly examined this city and its 
environs. We have had good weather 
on the whole, not too hot; imdeed, some 
rain has kept us cool and refreshed, without 
hindering our programme. No untoward 
adventure has befallen us, and our health 
has been excellent. 

As I write the dawning sunshine floods 
with gold the battlemented wall of Jeru- 
salem (within which our hotel stands), and 
if I were on the roof, where we have often 
looked around at the city and the moun- 
tains that encircle it, I should see the 
Tower of David (Hippicus, Phasaelis, 
Herod’s Palace, whatever name the great 
pile of masonry should bear) standing up 
strong and defiant without, ruinous and 
erassgrown within. The Turkish sentinels 
keep watch and ward upon its crests, while 
day by day the many-coloured throngs 
of traffic and pilgrimage go to and fro 
beneath. So of old, I suppose, the Roman 
soldier: looked from the Tower of Antonia 
upon the multitude in the Temple precincts 
away there to the east behind me. It was 
hither to this ‘‘ palace ’’ I suppose, that 
Jesus was brought to see Herod, if Luke’s 
story answers to fact. Between the Pre- 
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torium at the north end of the Temple area 
and this point, say, three-fourths of a mile 
in a direct line, are the spots dedicated by 
tradition to the several scenes in the last 
tragedy which has somehow become the 
theme of the world’s deepest thought and 


the fount of its dearest hopes. 


I could wish on this Sunday morning to 
take a sponge and erase from my mental 


record the vast impostures—vast, shame- 


ful, pitiful—that have grown up around the 
Yet that record must 
be a true one, and while the heart aches 
over the death of this beloved man of 
Nazareth (as over the sorrows of the many 
prophets who, before and since, have 


Gospel story here. 


been martyred by their ignorant and 


fanatical followers) ; the heart aches even 


more over the poverty of poor human 
nature that out of a story like his has made 
a mummery like this. As to the genuine- 
ness of this or that grave it seems to me 
little better than trifling to speak. Actual 
old graves, dating from Herodian times, 
or before, or after, may doubtless be found ; 
but to find his here is surely an impossible 
task. As to the church of the ‘‘ Holy 
Sepulchre ’’ and its allied structures, never 
more may my eyes look upon things so 
disgustingly alien to the spirit of him whom 
the shrine is supposed to honour. What 
absurdities have we not seen there, not only 
the clustered sites for the various incidents 
of the crucifixion and resurrection stories, 
but the tombs of Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea, the spot where Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Isaac, the place where 
Adam was made, and, again, the place 
where his skull is buried, the tomb of 
Melchizedek, and the centre of the earth ! 
The emission of the fraudulent ‘* Holy 
Fire ’? on Easter morning from the holes on 
each side of the ‘‘ Sepulchre ’’ structure 
will surely cease some day, and some 
merciful stroke of Providence will sweep 
away the whole hideous, tawdry, and 
melancholy business into oblivion. It begs 
by the wayside of Christianity like the 
unhappy leprous mendicants that clamour 
for ‘‘ backsheesh ’’ wherever the pilgrim 
goes. It and they would be _ better 
cleansed. |Nodoubt there would be noise if 
right measures were proposed to be taken 
with this heap of rubbish and offence. We 
went down from the seat where Queen 
Helena sat and saw the finding of the 
‘“true cross,’ into the chamber below 
where the ‘‘ true cross’? was found. A 
dirty man begged for money below, a cor- 
responding female begged above. Of 
course, they begged in vain so far as we 
were concerned, and as our steps retreated 
they entered into a shouting dialogue, 
obviously question and answer as to each 
one’s luck ; the objurgations that followed 
us needed no interpreter. 

After two visits to this truly awful scene 
we had the refreshing interval of that visit 
to Jericho. How sweet and lovely from 
a distance was the belt of verdure around 
the scattered hovels and the few hotels 
that make up the modern place of that 
name! One could imagine the avidity 
with which the sons of Israel, new come 
from the sandy desert, would feast their 
eyes on a scene so fairand full of promise. 
True, as they faced west the wall of moun- 
tain, the wilderness of Judea confronted 
them beyond this fertile belt ; but here, 
here at last, was the land of promise! We 


also learned much from our journey across 
the wastes leading to the bitter Dead Sea ; 
but all we see is a new lesson or an old one 
made more telling. Scenes on the road, in 
the fields and streets people afresh the 
stories of the Bible ; and over all, over us 
as over the Psalmist, is this eternal blue, 
with majestic clouds now and again and 
stars that flash through the clear midnight 
air. What changes have been here below, 
in this city of more than three thousand 
years’ history! No change is there above, 
and our eyes turn to the infinite Mystery in 
silence, but still in trust. 
April 1, 1906. W. G. TARRANT. 


MARTINEAU’S FIRST ‘‘ CALL.’’ 


Tus is the anniversary of James Martin- 
eau’s birthday. There will be some who 
will turn in thought to-day to the story of 
his life and work. It would seem an oppor- 
tune time then to recount the circumstances 
of the first definite invitation extended 
to Martineau to settle with a congregation 
as minister. It may also be of interest to 
publish his letter inzeply which has happily 
escaped destruction. 

While learning the business of an engineer 
in the machine works of Mr. Fox, at Derby, 
Martineau lived in the pleasant household 
of Edward Higginson, the Unitarian min- 
ister, and there found cong:2nial society. 
When he passed on to Manchester College, 
at York, in 1822, with a new purpose, and 
the determination to prepare for the 
ministry, he did not forget his friends 
at Derby. Helen Higginson, one of the 
minister’s daughters, had made a deep 
impression upon his heart. Love, then 
as ever, found means of communication. 
When he came of age, in 1826, the engage- 
ment was openly acknowledged. It was 
a busy year, and a year of mingled sorrow 
and joy for Martineau. His father died 
at midsummer in that year, and the 
business anxieties of the old home must 
have cast some measure of shadow upon his 
mind. The missionary work in the villages 
about York, in which he engaged with 
ardour, had put a strain upon his powers. 
What wonder that he hastened to Derby 
and the society of his betrothed, when the 
vacation came. Now it so happened that 
the pulpits of the Loughborough and Mount 
Sorrell congregations were vacant. The 
ministry of the Rev. William Parkinson 
in that society ended in 1826. It was an 
easy journey from Derby, and Martineau 
secured an engagement to supply. The 
Loughborough Wardens’ Account Book 
has the entry under the date, August 19, 
1826. 

‘* Paid Mr. Martineau for supply and 
expenses to Mount Sorrell, £1 10s. 104d.’’ 

There was a meeting house at Mount 
Sorrell, and service was held there as well 
as at the Loughborough chapel. The 
Mount Sorrell building is now in the hands 
of Baptists. The Unitarians’allowed them 
the use of the place for some time, and 
subsequently made over the building and 
land to them for a nominal payment of 
£10! The ‘‘tenpence halfpenny’’ was 
probably the coach fare to Mount Sorrell. 

The young preacher must have left a 
favourable impression behind, for a few 
weeks later when Hdward Higginson, ‘his 
fellow student, a brother of his betrothed, 


SE 


was over at Loughborough, he was com- 
missioned to carry back to Derby an in- 
vitation for him to settle there. Helen 
Higginson reports this on September 13. 
Martineau was away from Derby at the 
time as his reply makes clear. Here it 
is :— 
Derry, Sept. 18, 182€. 

Mv Dnar Srr,—I should deem myself 
guilty of disrespect in leaving your letter 
so long unanswered, had not my absence 
from Derby, which terminated only yester- 
day, been the sole cause of the delay. 
That I was at once gratified and surprised 
at such a result of my brief and imperfect 
acquaintance with your religious societies, 
it is pardonable in me to acknowledge, 
and justice to you to avow. But you will, 
I doubt not, be able to appreciate without 
explanation many reasons which forbid my 
entering, so long before the expiration of 
my term of study, into such a pastoral con- 
nection as that which has thus been proposed 
for my acceptance ; and I must, therefore, 
decline the invitation with which I have 
been honoured by the congregations assem- 
bling at Loughborough and Mount Sorrell. 
An offer, however, which it is an honour to 
receive, it is matter of regret to refuse ; 
and I may be pardoned for assuring you 
that it is with feclings of great interest. 
that I take leave of your socicties—that 
the kindness of many of their members 
and the public attention of all, have left 
on my mind an impression which will not 
soon be effaced, of regard for your individ- 
ual welfare, and of interest in the prosperity 
of your Christian churches. With a sincere 
wish for your speedy settlement with a 
pastor whose ministrations among you 
may be directed by greater ability, and 
accompanied with more success than you 
could have rationally anticipated from my 
irexpericneed labours.—I remain, Dear 
Sir, Yours very respectfully, 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 

It is not clear whether the united con 
gregations were fully aware that Martineau 
had another year to spend at College. 
He had a roundabout journey at the end 
of the month from Derby to supply at 
Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, and thence 
he went on by coach to York for the 
session 1826-1827. 

An entry amongst the scanty records of 
Loughborough Chapel runs :— 

‘* Mr. Holland came to be minister 
December 24, 1826, What he receives from 
the fund to be made up to him £100 per 
annum.’? 

This was the Rev. Thomas Crompton 
Holland, who remained till 1857. The 
fund was the Lady Hewley Fund now lost 
to the Unitarians, and administered by 
members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and other orthodox dissenters. 
W. H. Buraess. 


A MEMORIAL notice of Mrs. Samuel 
Courtauld, of Braintree, whose death on 


April 11 we recorded last week, will 
appear in the next number of Tue 
Inquirer. After cremation in London. 


last Saturday, a memorial service was 
held at Braintree on Tuesday. 

Dust to dust—there is no repining 
against that law, so long as the dust 2s 
dust, and nothing more.—S. M., Crothers. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
EK AnnuaL MBETINGS. 


Ir was peculiarly fitting that the Asso- 


‘ ciation should hold its Annual Meetings 
For twenty years 


this year at Rochdale. 
the Rev. T. P. Spedding has been minister 


at Rochdale, and for the past two years 


he has been President of the Association. 
As minister, Mr. Spedding welcomed the 
Association, and as President he responded, 
thus giving a homely touch to the proceed- 
ings. Both as minister and as president 
he might well be proud of the gatherings. 
Favoured with beautiful weather delegates 
gathered from near and far. The church 
was crowded at the service while the exten- 
sive schools were taxed to their utmost 
capacity to provide accommodation for 
the serving of meals. Over 500 delegates 
sat down to luncheon, and this number 
was considerably increased at tea time. To 
serve this large party, and generally direct 
the proceedings of the day, required the 
services of a little army of 190 workers, 
all young men and women recruited from 
Mr. Spedding’s congregation and school. 
This was the sixty-first annual meeting of 
the Association, and never, perhaps, in 
the long series were the meetings better 
attended or more successful. 

This again was fitting, for the Association 
had come to submit one of the best reports 
of work accomplished it has ever had to 
present. And not only had it a good 
record of work, but also an almost unique 
balance sheet. 

The Association has, three separate 
accounts, and there were large favourable 
balances in each. The general account is 
£178 to the good; the Holiday Home, 
£154; and the Seaside Home, £45, in 
addition to £530 set aside for the exten- 
sion of the latter. Thus, the financial 
position of the Association is an exceed- 
ingly strong one. This is due to the wise 
policy of making each department as far 
as possible, self-supporting, as well as to 
the wide-spread support of the association 
by its affiliated schools and private friends. 
The affiliated schools number 78, and of 
these 68 had made returns. In _ these 
schools there are over 14,000 scholars on the 
books, more than one-third of whom are 
over 16 years of age, while the teachers 
number over 1,400. These schools are 
organised under six local associations, 
which promote regular conferences, joint 
services, musical festivals, &c., reporting 
to the Manchester Association, and looking 
to-it for those other services,which can best 
be rendered by a larger body. Of these, 
two prominent features are the Convales- 
cent and Holiday Homes. ,, Nearly 1,300 
scholars and teachers have visited these 
homes, in search of health or recreation, 
for periods of one or two weeks. Both the 
Homes have worked with great smoothness 
and satisfaction, but for the new season 
certain changes are suggested in order to 
give preference to younger children during 
the busy holiday season. The publications 
of the Association have been as successful as 
ever, about 8,000 copies of our issue of 
Hymns and Choral Songs having been sold, 
im addition to large numbers of Tune Books, 
&e. There has been great activity in the 
temperance department. At the annual 
festiva] there was a choir of over 200, 


and a large attendance of friends. Speakers 


have been sent to many Bands ot Hope, 


and large additions made to the temperance 
lantern slides. Winter lectures, Sunday 


afternoon addresses, official visits have 
again been offered to all the schools, and 
very largely availed of. Beside all this 
many conferences and discussions have been 
held on the work of the schools, and the 
Association hopes soon to perfect certain 
schemes of systematic and Bible instruc- 
tion, which it has under consideration. 

The gatherings on Good Friday com- 
menced with a religious service conducted 
by the Rev. J. C. Street. An excellent 
local choir rendered some good music, and 
Mr. R. Barlow officiated at the organ. 
Mr. Street spoke of the great impression 
made on him forty-six years ago, when he 
first came north, by this “ great unchanging 
festival.’’ He was then fresh from the 
Midlands and he had never seen such gath- 
erings. Returning now in the evening of 
his life, he was glad to find the festival as 
youthful and delightful as ever. In the 
interval great changes had taken place 
in regard to the care for the young. But the 
Sunday School still held its place in the 
affections of young and old, and he re- 
garded it as the most beneficent influence of 
the century. In earnest terms the preacher 
counselled his audience to have regard to 
the fact that the future would make great 
demands upon them. They would have 
to deal with an alert and cultivated youth. 
If they would be equal to the task they must 
add to the old devotion and self-consecra- 
tion a still more earnest self-preparation. 
Then they would find that what might 
seem to bea great problem, would become 
a great and glorious opportunity. 

The business meeting which assembled 
after lunch was not without its touch of 
sadness. Tirst, the delegates were asked to 
rise in their places in regard for the memory 
of a fellow worker, who had just passed 
away. Mr. Thomas Parry had been a mem- 
ber of the committee for thirty years, 
and in 1890 he was president of the asso- 
ciation. He was a regular and honoured 
attendant at the meetings. Next the 
meeting sent a vote of affectionate regard 
to the Rev. John Moore who after sixteen 
years of devoted service, as one of the hon. 
secretaries, is retiring on account of ill 
health. 

Alter this, and in spite of the agenda, 
the meeting insisted upon passing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. D. A. Little who, for 
more than eighteen years, has served the 
association as its general hon. secretary. 
The formal business was then soon carried 
through, and interesting addresses were 
given by the representatives from kindred 
Associations, viz., Mr. H. Dyson (Midlands), 
Rey. W. Lindsay (North Midlands), Rev. 
F. Allen (London and South Eastern), 
Rev. J. M. Mills (Liverpool), and Rev. 
Charles Hargrove (Sunday School Associ- 
ation). 


EpucatioN AND SocraAL REFORM. 


Mr. Harcrove said the country was on 
the eve of a campaign which had for its 
object the securing of the souls of the chil- 
dren fora particular faith. It would be as 
sore a battle this time as it had ever been, 
for it was one between persons’ convictions. 
They desired that the children should grow 
up with their minds free of all those doc- 


trines which other denominations incul- 
cated, and which Unitarians, with all 
respect to them and their convictions, 
believed to be false and hurtful. Uni- 
tarians asked for no admittance into the 
schools supported by the nation for the 
purpose of teaching a distinctively Uni- 
tarian doctrine. They knew quite well 
that they had no right to go to Church- 
people, Roman Catholics, Jews, or secu- 
larists, and say, “‘ You must pay in order 
that we may have our children taught 
doctrines that you disbelieve in.’’ They 
respected all honest creeds, but they ob- 
jected to having those creeds which they did 
not believe in taught at their expense. 
Unitarians could provide for their young 
people a training which experience had 
proved made them healthy, manly, and 
womanly citizens. 

The burning question of education having 
thus been introduced, the President sub- 
mitted a resolution which had been sent 
up to him congratulating the Govern- 
ment on the introduction of their Bill. 
His speech, however, was far from con- 
gratulatory, and he declared that the more 
the Bill was examined the less satisfactory 
it was found to be. Mr. Wigley, on the 
other hand, heartily supported the Bull, 
which the Rev. C. Peach proceeded to 
characterise as more reactionary than Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill of 1902. The Bill, he said, 
left the old authority unreformed, with 
its co-opted and clerically nominated 
element; it admitted of the indefinite 
expansion of the sectarian schools, and 
while conceding to the Roman Catholics 
everything that Mr. Balfour allowed if, | 
went beyond him in undertaking at the 
public charge the maintenance of the build- 
ings used for sectarian purposes. The Rey. 
J. Harrison agreed with this view, while 
the Rev. J. W. Bishop spoke in favour of 
the Bill. Upon a vote being taken the 
meeting declined, by an overwhelming 
majority, to congratulate the Government 
upon the introduction of a Bill which it 
clearly did not approve. 

After a short adjournment for tea, a 
great gathering of about 1,000 persons 
was held in the Provident Hall. Mr. W. 
W. Hadley presided, and in introducing 
the speaker for the evening he said he 
could not understand a Sunday School 
teacher who was not interested in social 
reform, the supporters of which had great 
cause for rejoicing in these days. 

The Rev. W. Houmsuaw, who had been 
appointed to speak on the Relation of the 
Sunday School to Social Reform, then read 
an earnest and able plea for the due 
consideration of such questions in our 
schools. 

Sunday Schools, he said, could help this 
cause of social reform by endeavouring to 
develop a social conscience and enthusiasm 
in the young. For this work the Sunday 
Schools afforded great scope. There, among 
the elder scholars, they might discuss with 
advantage to teacher and taught, the 
problem of poverty ; the housing question, 
and the efforts made to solve it by Mr. 
Cadbury, at Bournville, and by the Garden 
City movement. That subject provided 
scope for consideration of the land 
question, and all that it involved. Then 
there was unemployment. In this con- 
nection the teacher might discourse on the 
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relation between capital and labour, and 
the distribution .of wealth. He might 
approach, the subject from the side of 
co-operation, labour co-partnership, and 
profit-sharing. He could point out that 
co-operation meant the association of 
workpeople for the management of their 
own industrial interests, and the equit- 
able distribution of profits amongst those 
who earned them. He could enlarge on 
the fact that under modern industrial 
conditions, as a whole, machinery had taken 
the first place, and men and women the 


second ; and state that this was reversing 


the true order of things. In hke manner 
other questions which affected the ele- 
vation of the life and the promotion of the 
well-being of the people might be handled. 
Education and the drink traffic were both 
profoundly important problems. 

The Rev. C. Pracu, who opened the 
discussion, said, if they were going to 
attempt the, discussion of these problems 
in the schools, it was no use trying to satisfy 
the young men of to-day with mere 
platitudes about the brotherhocd of man 
and the love of Ged. The teachers should 
know what they were talking about. 
They should understand, for instance, what 
trade unionism stood for, why it was vital 
to the workers—not merely that there 
should be collective bargaining to make 
the workman as strong as his employer, 
but because it pointed the way to an ulti- 
mate social organisation which meant 
order and harmony in the community. 
It was far better that a youth should have 
a hobby than a vice ; better that he should 
be a heretic on some social questions than 
have a heart that was cold and indifferent 
to poverty and suffering, and live a hfe of 
over self-indulgence. 

The Rev. H. B. Smrru, of Mottram, 
remarked that he was told that half the 
original founders of the Pioneers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society were members of the Unitarian 
Church, which was known as the ‘‘ Store’’ 
Chapel. 

The Revs. J. B. Higham, of Wigan, 
C. Hargrove, and Frederic Allen also 
spoke, Mr. Hargrove emphasising the ne- 
cessity that these Sunday School discussions 
should be based on correct science and fact, 
and that theories should be tested. Mere 
declamation would not do. 

Various votes of thanks were passed on 
the motion of Mr. Broadbent and Mr. A. 
Dugdale, jun., and the meeting closed 
with hymn and Benediction. 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Tue annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends.was held at the Mission, Mill- 
street, on Wednesday, April 11. Though 
the attendance was scarcely as. large as 
sometimes, it was a hearty, sympathetic 
meeting, and the speeches of the evening, 
especially, perhaps, that of the chairman, 
were well calculated to sustain the high 
tradition which has gathered around the 
annual meeting of this institution, meetings 
which, in the bygone years, have been 
thrilled by the inspirmg utterances of 
Martineau, Thom. Beard, Armstrong, and 
many others, now, alas ! no longer with us. 

The committee’s annual report was read 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. Haroip Coven. 
» TRY. It contained no new thing wit, 


regard to the general working of the Mis” 
sion, but drew special attention to the un- 
satisfactory financial position of the Mission, 
an Increase of at least £200 per year in 
subscriptions being urgently required. “A 
special effort is to be made to gain new 
subscribers and put the finances on a satis- 
factory footing. 

The financial statement was presented 
by the deputy treasurer, Mr. Forwoop 
Heyy, and the president, Mr. Tom R. Coox, 
who occupied the chair, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, 
delivered a most interesting address on the 
past. work, the aims and ideals of the 
Mission. Mr. WatrER Hotuanp, the trea- 
surer, who has held that position for more 
than twenty years, took oceasion, in second- 
ing the resolution, to accentuate the com- 
mittee’s financial appeal. He had _ suc- 
ceeded in almost liquidating the debit 
balance by the generous aid of some twenty 
friends, two donations of £100 each and 
other smaller ones making up a total of 
about £600. 

The Rev. Cuarzes Crappock, of the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, moved a vote 
of appreciation and sympathy with the 
missionaries and the many voluntary 
workers, and in the course of his remarks 
contrasted the life of town and country, 
bringing to bear his past experience of 
tural life in Devonshire. He suggested 
that there was even more work for the 
missionary in country than in urban 
districts. ; 

Mr. Puitre Hort, in seconding the reso- 
lution, emphasised the large part that the 
drink problem played in the work which 
their missionaries had to face. He re- 
joiced in the new hope engendered by the 
advent of a sympathetic Government, and 
in the signs of the awakening of the local 
licensing Bench to a deeper sense of their 
responsibilities. In supporting the reso- 
lution, Mr. Harotp ARMSTRONG suggested 
that the best training an embryo politician 
could have would be an apprenticeship 
to the work carried on by Mr. Lloyd Jones 
and, Mrs. Anderton. 

The resolution was carried with great 
heartiness, and was suitably acknowledged 
by the two Missionaries. The committee’s 
report had contained a congratulatory allu- 
sion to the recent marriage of Mr. Lloyd 
Jones. Similar references had been made 
by subsequent speakers, the hope being 
expressed that Mr. Lloyd Jones would be 
enabled to carry on his work with even 
ereater success than hitherto; and in 
acknowledging the resolution mentioned 
above, Mr. Luoyp Jonxs expressed his deep 
sense of the very great and special kindness 
which had been extended to him and Mrs. 
Lloyd Jones on this occasion. 

Mr. Arnruur Tuew, of Birkdale, moved 
the re-election of the committee, which was 
seconded by Miss Bowrine, and carried. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, on the 
motion of the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
seconded by Mr. Ricnarp D. Hoxr, J.P., 
was heartily accorded, and thus brought 
the meeting to a close. 


Ir is mind, after all, which does the work 
of the world, so that the more there is of 
mind, the more work will be accom- 
plished.—Channing: 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 
: ee 

[Notices and. Reporis. for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
———{a 


Atherton.—On Easter Sunday the minister 
of Chowbent Chapel, Rey. J. J. Wright, wel- 
comed twenty-six young people of the Sunday- 
school into membership of the congregation. 

Burnley.—The anniversary services in con- 
nection with the Burnley-Jane Unitarian Mission 
were held on Sunday, April 8. In the morning 
Mr. J. W. Hird, of Colne, preached ; in the after- 
noon and evening the Rev. J. M. Whiteman. 
There was.a very good attendance, and the 
Collections amounted to £3 11s. 

Manchester: Moss Side.—On Sunday, 
April 8, 1906, the Rey. A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A., 
commenced his ministry, and preached both 
morning and evening to large congregations. On 
the following Monday a soirée was held in the 
schoolroom, when alarge numberof the members 
of the Church and congregation met to welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox. The Chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Pimley, said: 
together to give to our new minister, Mr. Fox, 
and his wife a hearty welcome to Moss Side. 
When I look back upon the twenty years’ history 
of this church, and consider how it has been 
built up, step by step, I cannot but think that 
you, Mr. Fox, are extremely.fortunate in taking 
up and continuing the work of our late 
minister, Mr. Roper—fortunate that he has 
pioneered the way to a successful Church, 
also that you start without a penny of 
debt upon. any branch of the church.” The 
officers of various institutions extended a hearty 
welcome: Mrs. John Wood, on behalf of the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society and the Young Women’s 
Social. Union; Mr. Wrigley, on behalf of the 
Sunday-school; and Mr. Hewkin, the Literary 
and Debating Society. Mr. J. Tyson (one of 
the founders), and Mr. Wm. Taylor (Treasurer), 
also spoke. Mr. Fox said that he wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that he was a Unitarian, 
and he. was glad to see that they had not 
washed that name from their notice board. He 
understood Unitarianism to mean a religion of 
life, truth and high endeavour, and he counted 
it a privilege as their minister to be able to 
preach these truths not only to them, but he 
hoped through them to the people of this great 
city. 
| North = East Lancs. Sunday = school 
Union.—The third annual United Musical 
Festival was held in Nazareth Chapel, New- 
church, on Saturday afternoon, March 31. Fine 
weather favoured the festival, so that a large 
number of friends gathered together from the- 
nine affiliated schools. The choir of about 130 
voices was under the leadership of Mr. Thos. 
Marsden, and gave an excellent rendering of 
the several items on the programme. Special 
hymns were joined in heartily by the congrega- 
tion, numbering about 400. The soloists were 
Miss Blanche Mackie (Burnley), Mrs. E. Wilkin- 
son (Colne), Mr. L. Lucas (Padiham), and Mr. F, 
Sutcliffe (Newchurch). Short addresses were 
given by the President, Mr. J. W. Hird (Colne), 
Rev. T. P. Spedding (Rochdale), and Rev. J. J. 
Shaw (Newchurch), In the course of his 
remarks Mr, Hird said he looked on music and 
religion as twin sisters; their aim was the 
same, both would result in aspiration towards 
higher ideals. Music was one of the best gifts 
for humanising the mass of the people, and was 
therefore to be encouraged. Sunday-school 
teachers were in the nature of tuners, and their 
work amongst the children was to produce all 
the harmony possible. Sunday-schools were not 
dead, but contained far richer promise for the 
future. The Rev. T. P. Spedding said he desired 
to speak, a word of encouragement and cheer 
from the larger association at Manchester, and 
went on to speak of the uplifting power of 
music, showing how it sometimes happened that 
a song would convey a message which mere 
words could not. Choirs would do well to 
remember that vTHpy were often the real 
preachers through their music, and not the man 
in the pulpit. 
fact that these festivals were the outcome of 
some suggestions made by the late Mr. Thos, 
Kenyon, of Newchurch, and he also spoke upon 
the influence of music in helping the religious 
side of man’s nature, By the courtesy of the 
local Wesleyan friends tea was. provided in their 
schoolroom, as well as in the school connected 


“To-night we are assembled. 


The Rey. J. J. Shaw recalled the 
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with’ Nazareth ‘Chapel; crowding was. thus 
avoided. After tea a social evening was held. 
Sheffield + Attercliffe.—Completing our 
last week’s report of the Unitarian Mission 
Bazaar, we are glad to hear that the second 
day’s takings amounted to £139 4s. 103d. The 
total receipts, including afew sums since received, 
amount to £3382s. There will probably be a net 
result of at least £300, which is considered most 
satisfactory,... ., wor 
Wolverhampton (Farewell).— An ex- 
cecdingly well-attended meeting of the congre- 
gation of the above. was held: on March 26, 
to say farewell tothe Rev. J. B. and Mrs. 
Higham upen their removal to Park-lane, 
Wigan. A presentation was made to .Mr. 


Higham of an illuminated address and:a Yost | 


ty pewriter, and to Mrs. Highain of a gold chain, 
to testify to the affection and esteem in which 
they were held by the, congregation at Wolver- 
hampton. ‘The presentation was made by the 
chairman, Mr. Councillor Evan Evans, and 
there were a large number of members who 
spoke.in support. ..Mr, Ald. Price Lewis, and 
members of the Central Labour Club, Sons of 
the Phenix, and o‘hers spoke of the loss,that 
Mr. Higham’s departure would be to the town of 
Wolverhampton. 


In Tuesday’s Tribunz there was an 
article; by Miss A. Zimmern, giving a 
most.interesting account of what Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has done for the children 
of London as the initiator of Cripple 
Schools, and the encourager of Vacation 
Schools, the idea of which came to us 
from America. The letter which Mrs. 
Ward recently addressed, to the Times on 


us The Play-Time of, the Poor’* is now 
separately issued in pamphlet form. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 2d.) 


For nothing worthy proving can be 


| proven, 
Nor yet disproven ; wherefore be thou 
wise, : 
Cleave ever to the summer side of 
doubt, 
And eling to Faith, beyond the forms of 
Faith. wee 


OUR CALEN DAR. 


ene ; 
tis requested that notice cf any-siteratioa. in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneon, 
a 
., SUNDAY, April 22. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, .Market-place, 
High. street, 11 15 and 7, Rey. ARTHUR Horn. 
Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eustacr 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- street Chapel, 
lland 7. : 
Brixton, Unitarjan Christian hnrek: Effra- road, 
TWheand-7, Rev. A. A.» Caarnrswortn, 
Child’s. Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, il. 15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. W. J. Jurr. 


The Children’s 
7 . Treat. 
A Pure Sweet Sven net only pleasure but notrich- 
ment to growing children, Ail the ingredisats 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome: 
Xt-is as nourishiag as it is delicious. 


Gially wholes one 
LE MLTE ” ; 
Lancet 2 


Every Packet bahrs 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.c- 


Deptford, Caries street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and,6,.30, Rev. Frank .K, FREESTON. 
forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and.6.30, Rev. H. W. PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel. Pit Church, -Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H., Raw iinas,, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

=» ~Rev. EH. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7,' 

[slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
aud 7. Rey. E. Savetr Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N. W., 11.15 and7, 
Rey. Frrp. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Citantxs 
Rorpnr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Chuiohi High: 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11:15 and 7, Rev. 

W. H. Reap (late Catholic Priest). 
Mansford-street Church and- Mission, Bethnal 
Green,.7, Rev. GorDON Coopmr, B.A. - 

Peckham, ‘Avondale - road, ll and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road_ Unitarian Church, u 
and 6.30, Rev. L..JEnKins Jonas, 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
. and 7, Rey. Fuutrx’ Taytor, B.A. 
Seven Kings, «Central. Hall, 6.30, Mr. T. 


Exxior,.“* Belief and Unbelief.”” 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
: EDWarD "OAPLETON. j : 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Wooprna, B.A, 

Stratford Unitarian  Church,. I], Mr. A. 

Praraon; 6.30, Mr. C. H. Norramors, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 

hill,, 11 and. 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 17, Rev. 

Dr. Mummery. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
M. McDowetu. 

Biaoxroor, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. RoRERT McGen. 

BLACKPOOL, ‘South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-read, 11 and -6.30. 

Bovrnemovrn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev..€. C..Con, « « 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrpia Jonus, M.A. 

Bererron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
atreet,:Ll.and 7, Rey. Prirstiuzy Primm. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Groran STREET. 

CanTRREURY,| Ancient. Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.60, 

io Rev. J. H. Suita. 

Cuustmnr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 1i and 6.30, 
Rev. J. EWART. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev, C, A. Ginnver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PREsTON. 

dorsn AM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lerps, Mill Hill; 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaarrzEs 
Wararove, M.A, 

LEICESTER, Nathecnah. road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. KERTAIN SMITH. 

Lrsoarp, Memoria! Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.80, Rev. J. Crossiry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30,.a Student. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperrs, 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road,Sefton-park, 11, 
W. Hawkers; 6.30, Rev. 
Mitts. 

Marpstona, Harl-street. Chapel, 

» «Rev. Ay FarquiaRson. 

Neweort, [Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.20, Rey. H. M. 
Lives. 

Oxrorp, Manchester 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rey..R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T, Bonn, 

Soarsporovan,. Westborough, 10. 45 and 6.30, 
Rev, OrrwELn BINns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green,, The Old. Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F, TEaspaue ReEp, 


Rey... H. 
J. Morriry 


11 and 6.30, 
11.30, 


College, Rev. 


j and former 


SHEFFIELD, - Upper Chapel, Ik and 6. 30, Rev. 
GO. J« STREFT, M.A.;-LL.B. 
SipmoorTu, Old Meeting, High- -street, 11 ona 6. 30, 
Rev. W. AGAR... - 
SournEenD, Darnley-road, ii, Young People’s 
Service ; 6.30,.. Mr. Dera Evans. 
SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biount Mort. 
TrwreRDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
_BuRROWS. + 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Calon: street il 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TRowBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 
Tonsriver WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6,30, 
it 
IRELAND. 
Dosti, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitton Vance, B.D. 
Sp 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11. 
Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian). Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrortH. 


NUT CAKES, 25m 
Something new and good. 2.2) 


They are ideal for 
afterncon Teas, _. 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 7 
Hazel Nut 6d. each. \——— 


Cocoanut.. 6d. each, 
Postage 8d. each extra. 


FOUR CAKES FOST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New, Degcriptive Price List to 


HUGH MAPLETON, Rut. Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick,. Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


CHANGE GF ADDRESS. 

The Rev. J. Fox’s present address is—32, 
Avenue Hill, Potter Newton Park, Leeds. ; Mr. 
Fox! is open | to take occasional supply duty. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
Lil 


ADY desires Post-as COMPANLON- 

HELP, DISTRICT VISITOR, or: place 

of Trust.—Howett, eare-of Miss Cox, = 
Withens-lane, Liscard, Cheshire. 


ADY seeks re-engagement as HOUSE- 
KEEPER or COMPANION -Gwhere 
servant). Thoroughly domesticated ; abstainer: 
good plain cook; good reader and needle- 
woman... State salary y. References, present 
employer.—Nnwten, Portland 
House, Carmar then. 


ITUATION reguired as COM- 

PANION-HELP, HOUSEKEEPER, or 

any place of trust. —F, 11, Blandford-street, 
Baker- street, W. 


\ ANTED, in,small family (no.chil- 

dren), ox active, capable, domestic 
HELPER. Apply to Mrs. Tur, 49, The 
Avenue, Kew Gardens, 


W? ANTED.—Young LADY NURSKH 
for three little virls, aged 10, 6,and 18 
months, at» end of May.—Mrs. ©. Herbert 
SMITH, 19, Cannon-place, Hampstead. 


MARRIAGE, 


STRADLING—WHEADON,—On April 16th, at th & 
Old Meeting, Ilminster, by the Rev. E. Parry 
William Stradling, of the Royal Naval Co-’ 
lege, Osborne, I. W., to Alice Louise, second 
daughter of Robert Poole Wheadon, of 
Ilminster, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., 233 pp. 1s, 6d. net, postage 3d. 
THE BIBLE: WHAT IT IS 
AND IS NOT. 

By JOSEPH WOOD. 


This book aims at making thé ordinary reader 
acquaintéd with the new and valuable light thrown 
on the Biblé by the scholarship of thé present day. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., 96 pp. Is. net, postage 2d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
UNITARIANISM. 
By FREDERICK BLOUNT MOTT. 
The story centres round the names of a few great 
leaders and ‘thinkers, such as_ Erasmus, Ochino, 


Servetus, Sozzini, Bidlé, Lindsey, Priestley, Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, and Martineau. 


Cloth, fcap. 8vo., 284 pages. 2s. net, postage 3d. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS 
BELIEVE AND TEACH ? 


FORD, M. J. § . 
STREET, J. T. BURP Re CRAWFORD H. 


Cloth, er. 8vo., 320 pp. 5s. net, postage 4d. 
RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG: 


Memoir by his Son, GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG, 
aud Selected Sermons, with an Introductory Letter 
by PHILIP H, WICKSTEED. Photogravure 
Portrait. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. (d., postage 2d. 

THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN 
THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 

By CHARLES BEARD, LL.D. 


ROOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., 
STRAND, W.C. 


Second Edition, 


MAS. CASKELL AND KNUTSFORD. 


By Rey. G. A. PAYNE. 
2s. 6d. By post 2s. 8d. 


From Rev. G. A. PAYNE, Knutsford. 


as NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

pee peeenoa. Adopted by churches 
with’ or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House,‘Mottram, Manchester, 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPAGATION? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post Sree, 23d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL, 


LIBERATION SOGIETY’S 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd, at 7, at the CITY TEMPLE 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. D. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 


(Vice-President of the Society). 


$ The Speakers will be— 
Rev. Dr. AKED, Rey. R. J.. CAMPBELL, 
Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD, R. W. PERKS, Esq., M.P. 
and Sir ALFRED THOMAS, M.P. 


Organ Recital from 6.30 to 7 by A. J. Hawkins, Esq, 
(Organist of the City Temple). 
Tickets may be had at 2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. 
SALE OF WORK 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1906, 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1906. 

The proceeds for Re-decoration of Chureh and 


School Buildings. 
Donations of articles or money may be sent to the 


Treasurer, Miss Hudson, 17, Belmont-street, Southport, ' 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTAELISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


‘1T, LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Jirst-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea _ and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAJN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


VV) ESTCLIBE. ON SBA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 

Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 

Apply, N. C., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street 
rand, : 


KANDERSTEG. 

O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 
with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 
beds), kitchen, and servants’ room ; having a 
magnificent view of the “ Bliimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the “ Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apartments.—lor particulars, apply to 

Karu Kioprer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 

References, Rev. LAWRENCE Scorv, 
Denton, Manchester. 


LS tO. 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &e., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. - 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
Bonbon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perae Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table a’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BoOKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
-J ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIREcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CreciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastyie, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Ormx. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


\10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
018 4 015 6 | 014 2 


1 Des Bs) 012 11 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own occupation. 

Prospectus free. 

H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


FE. NORMAN REED & CO. 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 3 


SPACE TO LET 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


Schools, etc, 


piss, 
ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
RECOGNISED. REGISTERED TEACHERS. 
Large house and grounds in open and healthy 
neighbourhood. 99 per cent. of Successes in 
Public Examinations with Distinctions and 
Honours in 1906. Moderate fees. 
For prospectus write to Miss Coagswett, 
Bestreben, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livan TAsBoT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
Next term begins May 2nd. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE ror GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal: Mary BE. BAIny. 
Head Mistress :; ELEANOR Moss, B.A. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Cambridge Local, Mus‘: Exams., &c. 
Special terms for the daughters of Ministers. 
One vacancy for Summer Term, 19 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
AU (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


‘Recognised’ Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epmryson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
_C. J. Montgomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


Se eee SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lssea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


S35 a 
Prer Pace - ° .s aes an 62050 
HAL¥F-PAGE .. Sot ss On) 
Per COLUMN ... tee PP ge ae UU) 
IncH IN COLUMN .. sca OS 36 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. _ 
Births, Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Twis double number of Tar INQUIRER 
completes the report of the National Con- 
ference meeting at Oxford, with all the 
papers given complete. There only remains 
Dr. Hunter’s sermon, which we must 
keep for next week, when we hope also to 
add some report of the Temperance 
Association, the Guilds’ Union, and the 
Van Mission meetings. 

It is twenty-four years since the Con- 
ference met for the first time in Liverpool, 
and three years ago it returned for its 
eighth triennial meeting to that city. 
Birmingham, Leeds, London, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leicester were the intervening 
places of meeting, all centres of Liberal 
religious activity, where there are active 
congregations of our people. Oxford was 
different, and to meet there, where we have 
no strong church, was an experiment, 
but an experiment, as we said last 
week, fully justified by the abundant 
success of the meeting. The attrac- 
tion of the University city was, of course, 
very great, and there was also Man- 
chester College, the noblest embodiment, 
In outward form, of our Free Faith, 
with its great power for teaching and 
inspiration, From the first afternoon of 
the PRrEsIDENT’s reception, there was 
no doubt that the true ring of cordi- 
ality was there, and that in point of 
numbers also the Conference would 
maintain its high tradition of helpful 
fellowship and kindling power. What 
rendered the meeting notable beyond all 


others was the readiness with which 
distinguished men of other communions 
took part in the proceedings. The 


standard of excellence, and we may say 
brilliance, in the papers read, was never 
higher, and if the discussions were not 
strong, partly, no doubt, from lack of 
time, we must yet be thankful to have 
secured contributions of such exceptional 
value as Mr. WICKSTEED’s paper on 
‘Social Amelioration,’ the three papers 
on the ‘Outlook of Libera! Religion,’ and 
Mr. Gow’s address on the ‘‘ Ideal of the 
Church.”* Of the two sermons and the busi- 
ness meeting we shall have more to say; 
and simply note here that with the 
wonderful outpouring of Dr. Hunter’s 
sermon we gratefully remember the 
address at the Friday morning devo. 
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[ONE PENNY 


tional service by Mr. Matthew Scott: 
Thursday morming brought the shadow 
of the dire calamity at San Francisco, 
and the message of sympathy at once 
telegraphed, in the hope of so reaching 
our friends : ‘‘The Conference of Libera 
Churches, Oxford, mourns with you.’ 
The brave spirit in which that terrible 
calamity has been met has since relieved 
to some extent the gloom of the first 
impression. Courage and faith and instant 
overflowing sympathy are what we see 
in our brethren, faced by that great 
need; and a like spirit, we are thankful 
to know, found earnest utterance in our 
National Conference. 


MARTINEAU MEMORIAL SCHOOLS. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—In your last issue 
you called attention to the ‘approaching 
triple jubilee of the Octagon Chapel, 
Norwich, on May 13, and reminded your 
readers that at the Centenary in 1856 
James Martineau was one of the preachers: 
‘* Would that this later celebration,’’ you 
added, ‘‘might be made memorable by 
the announcement that the whole sum 
(£1,600) required for the Martineau 
Memorial had been given.’’ 

The devoted treasurer of the Norwich 
Fund, Mrs. Mottram, informs me that in 
response to this appeal Mrs. Russell 
Martineau offers an additional contribution 
of £100, if the rest of the money can be 
raised by May 13. Who will follow this 
admirable lead? The time is short, and 
it is impossible to organise a fresh canvass: 
But the facts are well known: Will those 
who have not contributed—and some, 
perhaps, of those who have—desiring to 
see an important enterprise worthily 
completed, send their promises (money 
need not be paid till Michaelmas next) to 
Mrs. F. A. Mottram, The Birches, Bracon- 
dale, Norwich ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. Estiin CARPENTER. 


TRE Re tev. Ww. G. That from whom 
we publish another letter this week, telling 
of experiences in Galilee, reached home 
with Mr. Ion Pritchard on Tuesday even- 
ing, in excellent health, and all the better 
for a deeply interesting holiday. Heis to 
preach again at W. andsworth on Sunday. 
We have yet another letter, which arrived 
before he did, to publish next week, and 
then we hope that he will still write for 
us something about Nazareth, where they 
stayed on their way back from Tiberias, 
and, finally, something of what the Sphinx 
said to him in Egypt. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


NINTH TRIENNIAL MEETING AT 
OXFORD. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 


On Wednesday morning, at 9.15, there 
was communion service in Manchester 


College Chapel, conducted by the Revs. | 


Dr. Drummond and Ambrose Bennett, who | 
their conscience, but all the time they could 


were assisted in the distribution by the 
Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter and J; Edwin 
Odgers. A large congregation took part 
in the service. Mr. Bennett read from the 
last chapter of St. Luke the account of 
the journey of the two disciples to Em- 
maus, and how Jesus ‘‘ was known of 
them in the breaking of bread.’’ Dr. 
Drummond gave the address. 

At the Morning Conference, in the hall 
of the Municipal Buildings, the Chair was 
taken by Mr. Philip Meadows Martineau, 
and papers were read, by the Rev. Philip 
Wicksteed, on ‘‘ Three Requisites for 
Social Amelioration,’’? and by Mr. Graham 
Wallas on “ Darwinism and Social Motive,” 
followed by discussion. The papers are 
here printed in full. 
ex After lunch, to which ministers and 
delegates were entertained, for the most 
part, in the Drill Hall, which had accom- 
modation for over 400 guests, though 
another party was provided for at Man- 
chester College, meetings of the Ministers’ 
Pension and Insurance Fund and of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation were held. The paper by Miss 
Lucas, of Darlington, read at the latter 
meeting, was published in last week’s 
INQUIRER. 

At 4.30 the Conference resumed, Mr. W. 
Wallace Bruce taking the chair. The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove read the paper on 
the Churches and Social Questions, which 
was published in last week’s InquirER. A 
report of the discussion and the resolution 
passed will be found in this number. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


In the evening a very successful con- 
versazione was held in Manchester College, 
at which the guests, numbering, it was 
estimated, over 700, were received by the 
Principal, Dr. Drummond, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond, the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson (the 
Chairman of Committee) and Mrs. Dowson, 
and Dr. Edwin Odgers (Chairman of the 
Local Reception Committee). During the 
evening the Oxford Hungarian String Band 
played in the corridor, and in the quad- 
rangle a large tent had been erected for 
refreshments. The only drawback was a 
chilly evening, but all the proceedings were 
of the heartiest character. 

In the Library, which was crowded 
with guests, there was some speaking, in 
welcome and response, which began at 9.30. 

Dr. J. Epwin OpcGErs, as chairman of the 
Reception Committee, first welcomed the 
members of the Conference, saying how 
greatly the Rev. §. A. Steinthal, the 
President of the College, regretted that he 
‘ was unable to be with them, and then 
called on the successive speakers. ~ 

Dr. DRumMMonpD, on behalf of the College, 


offered a most cordial welcome to the Con- | 


ference, and said that their meeting in 
Oxford was almost like a return from the 
Babylonian captivity. -Their fathers had 


| 


| H. 
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ing by bigotry and earnest religious zeal. 
The zeal, he hoped, remained, but the 
bigotry had largely disappeared, and the 
College had no reason to complain of the 
welcome they had received at Oxford. 
They had always held to the ideal of Uni- 
versity education, and their fathers had 
provided it, as they were atle, for ministers 
and laity alike. Now they could come to 
the University without any violation of 


claim to have been true to the great motto : 


Dominus illuminatio mea, and he would 


‘add, salus mea, ‘‘ The Lord is my light 


and my salvation.’? Where the hearts 
of men were set on the central light of all, 
trying to follow and reach up to that true 
life, they were bound together in holy 
fellowship, and there could be no sectarian 
bigotry or persecution, such as had so often 
deformed the Christian Church. It was 
natural that men should see different ob- 
jects illuminated by the light, or the same 
objects in different form and colour; 
but if they all followed the one true light 
they would escape from their own limita- 
tions and darkness, and rise into the 
universal Spirit that embraced the world. 
It was the highest vocation of that Con- 
ference to promote the recognition of that 
wide and universal life, and he hoped the 
meeting there in Oxford, where all sects 
came into the University, and young 
men exercised their thought on the great 
questions of religion, might help to bring 
nearer the kingdom of God, which was the 
universal aspiration of mankind. In that 
hope he welcomed them and trusted that 
the Divine blessing might rest upon their 
deliberations. 

Dr. OpcerRs then introduced two dis- 
tinguished members of the University, who 
had kindly undertaken to join in that 
welcome: the Rev. R. H. Charles, D.D., 
Greenfield Lecturer on the Septuagint at 
Oxford, and Professor of Biblical Greek 
at Trinity College, Dublin; and Dr. J. A. 
Murray, editor of the New English 
Dictionary. 

Dr. R. H. Cuarues spoke as follows :— 

When I was invited to come here and 
offer a few words of welcome to this Con- 
ference, I naturally considered the grounds 


/on which I could best justify my accept- 


ance of the invitation. As I reflected,-it 
appeared that I could do so from the stand- 
point of two hopes which I strongly enter- 
tain—one Academic and the other Eccle- 
siastial. The Academic hope which I 
‘cherish as a Professor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a member of this University, is 
that at no distant date Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will follow the example of Dublin 


_and throw open their degrees of B.D. and 


D.D. to all comers—in other words, may 
make these degrees purely Academic dis- 
tinctions and actual guarantees of a certain 
amount of Theological knowledge. It is 
now nearly a generation since tests in 
connection with these degrees were abol- 
ished in Dublin; surely there is a growing 
body of scholars and men of affairs who 
look for their abolition in the two great 
centres of English University life ? 

The other hope which I cherish is a 
larger one, but probably one which 
may appeal to a smaller circle. It is a 
larger hope, I repeat, and passes beyond 
the bounds of University life on to the 


been driven out from the old seats of learn- Church at large, and bids me as one who 


has devoted twenty years of study to 
Judaism as it existed at the beginning of 
the Christian Era—bids me, I repeat, 
look forward to a time, when the National 
Church of England will in one respect 
—namely, its comprehensiveness—resem- 
ble the Jewish Church of that period, and 
become the spiritual mother of all true, 
spiritually-minded Englishmen. For con- 
sider how in the Temple at Jerusalem, Sad- 
ducee ‘and Pharisee, Hssene and Herodian 
worshipped, bound together not by uni- 
fotmity of intellectual belief, but by wor- 
ship of the same God amid the greatest 
diversity of theological opinions. But the 
worship in the Temple was not confined 
to Jews only; for our Lord. and _ his 
Apostles, and even the great opponent of 
the law, St. Paul, worshipped with Saddu- 
cee and Pharisee. Thus the Jewish Church 
exhibited the widest comprehension that 
the world has yet witnessed ; and Judaism 
contained Church-parties but no_ sects. 
We have become too much accustomed 


to think that a Church consists essentially 


of those who hold the same clearly defined 
intellectual beliefs ; but this is to confound 
a church withasect. The sects, therefore, 
and the sectaries of all churches will no 
doubt exclaim against the hope I put before 
you, as visionary and in reality impossib! 

of realisation. But, however they may ob- 
ject, such a church did exist at one time; 


and on the roll of its members was the_ 


Founder of Christianity and every one of 
his Apostles without exception. 

The members of the Church, therefore, 
who at various times have sought to make 
the Christian Church comprehensive, have 
the sanction of their Master’s example and 
the practice of the Apostolic circle, and 
from this strong position they can rightly 
urge that the renewal of such a wide 
comprehensiveness is surely -not impossi- 
ble in these later days. Could not 
faithful men, who find in Christ the guide 
and inspiration of their religious life, how- 
ever they differ in their conception of 
his nature and being, agree to worship God 
side by side, bound together in the unity 
of the same spirit 2 In such a Ohurch no 
one would think of whittling down his 
convictions to suit his. neighbours’, nay, 
rather he would hold firmly to the truth 
as it was revealed to him, and whilst 
he could not for the sake of others relin- 
quish any serious conviction, he would 
never think of claiming from others con- 
formity with his own. And thus, while one 
man would give his whole-hearted belief 
to the very letter of the forms in which the 
traditional faith of the Church has -ex- 
pressed itself, another, no. less. truly a 
member of the Church, could give his 
adhesion only. to the spiritual truth 
behind the forms. Thus might at last be 
realised that ideal of the Church, which 
according to the finest. definition I know, 
is in the words of the Church of England 
Prayer-book, ‘‘ the body. of all faithful 
people.’ * : 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, who said he spoke 
as a humble layman, was no less cordial in 
his welcome. It was a grand thing to see 
such an assembly of faithful men come 
together in a great cause. He offered that 
welcome as a thorough believer in inde- 
pendent thought and the duty of men to 
discover for themselves as much truth as 
they could, Truth itself might be absolute, 
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but for them it must be relative, and the, 
measure to which they attained must 
depend on the truth-seekers as well as on 
the truth. Honest and true men in all 
ages had seen one part or another of the 
truth. They must all desire, with Dr. 
Charles, that all good and earnest men, 
seeking to know God and the light, and 
their duty to God and man, should help one 
another and believe in one another. In 
that spirit he welcomed them. And then 
Dr. Murray proceeded to speak with very 
pleasant humour of the great work on the 
New Dictionary, in which he had been 
engaged for more than twenty-five years. 

Mr. W. B. Bowrina, President of the 
Conference, in acknowledging the welcome, 
said that they owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the local committee for the admirable 
arrangements they had made. When they 
heard the Conference. was to mect. at 
Oxford, they felt it would be a great 
delight, and so it had been. 


Professor JEAN REVILLE, as representing | 


friends of kindred faith in other countries, 
and especially in France and Switzerland, 
also responded to the welcome. It was 
a privilege, he said, to come to Oxford, 
the great centre of old traditions and of 
spiritual development and progress which 
was ever moulding the tradition anew. 
He was happy to be again in that College, 
where free science and free faith were 
joined together, represented by men whom 
they, on the Continent, were learning ever 
more to esteem, and whose works were of 
such great value to them. He thanked 
them for the kindness of their reception. 
Tn such a re-union as that, in the spirit of 
free science and free Christianity, he saw 
a prophecy of what would be in the future, 
when beyond the limits of country and 
language, while each remained true to his 
own country, there would be a great 
brotherhood, and the Christian ideal would 
at last be realised, 


THREE REQUISITES FOR SOCIAL 
AMELIORATION. 


THoucHT, Business Facutry, SYMPATHY. 
By Pare H. Wicxstrerep, M.A. 


THE machinery of society is complex 
and imperfectly understood. Remote and 
unforeseen reactions often baffle our inten- 


tions; and benevolent impulses are not) 


always safe guides towards the accom- 
plishment of their own purposes. Hence 
it will readily be admitted, in the abstract, 
that severe and dispassionate thought 
is a necessary element in securing social 
amelioration. Whatever else is needed, we 
need dry light. 

And yet it is extremely difficult to secure 
a practical recognition of this obvious 
and acknowledged fact. The necessity 
of “‘ doing something ’’ appears to be so 
urgent; and the danger is so great of 
allowing mere intellectual interest in a 
problem to introduce itself as a humble 
servant, and then gradually draw to itself 
the whole vital forces of the investigator. 
No sooner have we exorcised passion as 
disturbing to thought than we seem to be 
in danger of permanently substituting an 
intellectual interest for a desire. Our zeal 
is gone, and scientific curiosity alone re- 
mains. Besides, the ends to be accom- 
plished are so obvious that it is difficult 


studying the principles of the 


academic discussions as to the means for 
accomplishing them. The wants are so 
crying, the sense of shame and indignation | 
that they should still exist is so acute, | 
that it seems a mockery to write and read 


work. When men are buried alive in a 
coal pit it seems a strange thing to set about 
“* angle of 
rest ’’ of a heap of earth, and the strength 
of a ‘‘ retaining wall,’’ instead of digging. 
In a word, the directness of our perception 
of what has ultimately to be done gives 


the best means of doing it. 


feeling that the man who challenges any 
scheme, however crude and ill considered, 
which aims at alleviating manifest misery 


as to the end itself, and is seeking a pretext 
to evade his responsibilities. There is a 
vast body of persons who suspect that they 
have personally much to lose and little 
to gain by radical changes in the exist- 
‘ing order of affairs. There are multi- 
tudes who desire to escape the sense of 
social uneasiness and responsibility, which 
threatens their tranquillity. And all these 
find an escape in the plea that social 
problems are extremely complex, that the 
|obvious is almost certainly fallacious in 
such matters, and that an immense accu- 


the necessary preliminary to effective 
action. One can, therefore, very easily 
sympathise with the attitude of the ardent 
reformer who answers the plea that thought 
is a necessity by the bitter reproach, ‘‘ You 
have no heart !’’ To tell the apostle of a 
social panacea that further thought is 


ment of a Royal Commission—a mere 
attempt to escape by a subterfuge from 


resisted by a direct refusal. 

Yet, again, there is a widely spread 
feeling that political economy as a science 
is discredited. A generation ago the great 
classical economists were supposed to have 
‘laid down, once for all, the foundations of 
‘an exact science of political economy ; 
and, indeed, to have practically completed 
the structure itself. No one would dare to 
put forward any such contention now. 
Theory, it must be admitted, is at a dis- 
count ; and the political economists them- 


‘** natural history of industry ’’ from the 
recognised impossibility ‘of creating a 
science of economics. Statistics, minute 


laborious attempts to recover past con- 


place of political economy as formerly 
understood. And of those who still keep 
alive in their own hearts a belief in the 
importance of the theoretic side of the 
study, not a few deaden it in all hearts 
except their own by deforming their pages 
with mathematical symbols, and mocking 
the reformer who wants light on the housing 
problem by beseeching him to study the 
differential calculus. 

But, in spite of all this, phenomena 
are not wanting (though we have to look 
a little below the surface to find them) 
which indicate that the theory of economics 
may soon be restored again to honour. 


selves are apparently seeking refuge in a| 


books about them, instead of setting to | 


an air of unreality to deliberations as to) 


Moreover, it is difficult to escape the | 


mulation of observations and materials is | 


necessary, seems like proposing the appoint- | 


| the demand for action that can no longer be | 


investigations of existing institutions, and | 


ditions of industry, seem to have taken the | 


; veh. te Ean a 
not to be impatient with nicely balanced It is now between thirty and forty years 


since a certain leaven was kneaded into 
the economic lump almost simultaneously 


'by Jevons in England, Walras in Switzer- 


land, and Menger in Austria, which has 
ever since worked, and is still working, 
with a slowness that sometimes tempts 
to despair, but with a persistent. steadiness 
which ought to inspire the right minded 
with serene confidence. : 

It is impossible, on such an occasion as 
this, to go into any detail, or deal with the 
matter otherwise than dogmatically, and I 
must, therefore, be content to announce my 
own conviction that whereas the form of 
many of the writings of which I speak 
appears to make the study of economics 
more abstract and remote from actual life 
than ever, their ultimate result will cer- 


‘ing ry tainly be to bring the study of industrial 
and wrong, is secretly indifferent or hostile | 


life into touch with the ordinary experiences 
and observations of mankind ; to make it 
at once more concrete and more rational 
than of old, and to remove all ground for 
the charge of inhumanity, or indifference to 
moral considerations, or coldness and aloof- 
ness from the real conditions of life, or 
exaltation of materal above spiritual 
considerations, which was so frequently and 
so passionately urged against the old clas- 
sical economy. At the same time we shall 
have the bond fide generalisations and the 
precision of theoretic concatenation which 
constitute. science. 

Lest all this should appear to be merely 
in the clouds, let me attempt to make at 
least one point clear. Economists have 
been in the habit of attempting a careful 
distinction between the economic motives, 
which it is their direct business to deal with, 
and the non-economic motives with which 
they are only concerned in a remote or 
secondary fashion; and the economic 
motive has been directly, or by implication, 
defined as material and_ self-regarding. 
Thus, the ‘‘ economic man’’ has been 


/conceived as one who is always and only 


intent upon his own interests; and his 
interests have been conceived as consisting 
solely in the securing of wealth and the 
avoidance of work. This conception has, 
indeed, been qualified and undermined 
in every direction by the economists of the 
last fifty years or more, but the prevailing 
impression still remains, and is still largely 
justified, that the study of political economy 
is the study, exclusively, of selfish, or at 
least, of self-regarding motives, and the 
prejudice against such a study still persists. 


I will try to sketch what I hold to be the 


renovated conception of the ‘* economic 
motive ’’ which will dominate future 
economic studies. 
Every man has certain purposes,  im- 
pulses, and desires. They may be of a 
merely instinctive and elementary nature, 
or they may be deliberate and far-reaching. _ 
They may be self-regarding or social ; 
they may be spiritual or material. But, 
whatever they are, it is impossible for him 
to give effect to them by his own unaided 
action upon.the forces and substances of 
nature. No man standing naked upon the 


iface of the earth can feed, clothe, or house 
his body, or secure an entrance for his mind 


into the regions of intellectual, imagina- 
tive, and emotional enjoyment. Nor, sup- 
pose he has altruistic impulses, can he 
minister to like needs or develop like possi- 
bilities in others. Nor can he secure the 
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furtherance of his purposes and the fulfil- 
ment of his desires simply by enlisting 
the co-operation of those that share them, 
or are interested in them for his sake. 
If we make the attempt to go through a 
few hours, or even a few minutes of our 
daily life, and consider the net-work of 
co-operation extending all over the globe, 
and through countless generations in the 


past, by which the clothes we put on, the | 
food we eat, the book containing the, 


poems or expounding the science that we 
study, or the pen, ink,and paper with which 


we write an appeal for some charitable | 


or religious object, have been placed at our 
service, we shall begin to realise the vast 


system of organised co-operation, between | 
persons who have no knowledge of each | 


other’s whereabouts, or even of each other’s 
existence, by which the most ordinary pro- 
cesses of life are carried on. By the organ- 
isation of society we can therefore secure 


the co-operation of countless individuals, | 
of whom we know nothing, in directing | 


the resources of the world towards objects 
in which they have no interest. The sym- 
bol, but the symbol only, of this system of 
co-operation is money. It represents the 
social alchemy by which the things I have, 


and the things I can, are transmuted into | 


the things I want and the things I would. 
Not really by means of money, but by 
processes which money represents, I can 
convert my acquaintance with the nature 
of different kinds of woods, and my skill 
in handling certain tools, or my know- 


ledge of the higher mathematics, or my | 
capacity for firmg men’s imaginations, | 


or for chastening or stimulating their re- 
ligious emotions, into the food and clothing, 


into the hooks and pictures, into the rapid | 


transport of my own person through dis- 
tant lands, into the dinners for hungry 
children, into the May festivities for 
listless villagers, into the collation of 
Syriac manuscripts, that I desire to further. 
And all this independently of any intezest 
in these desires of mine on the part of the 
persons who assist me to accomplish them ; 
or, if not independently of any interest, 
at least independently of any sufficient 
interest to have qualified them and sect them 
at work for mere love of the thing to be 
done. Why, then, do they co-operate 
with me? Not primarily, or not solely, 
because they are interested in my purposes, 
but because they have certain purposes of 
their own, and just as I find that I can only 


secure the accomplishment of my purposes | 


by securing their co-operation, so they find 
that they can only accomplish theirs by 
securing the co-operation of others, which 
I am directly, or indirectly, in a position 
to place at their disposal. 
therefore, of our relations with others, 
direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious, 
is part of a system of mutual aid by which 
we further each other’s purposes simply as 
an indirect way of furthering our own. 
Our own purposes may, of course, be sel- 
fish, but that has nothing whatever to do 
with the question. However unselfish 
they are, we require the co-operation of 
others who are not interested, or who are 
madequately interested in them, in order 
that we may accomplish them. We enter 
ito business relations with others, not be- 
cause our purposes are selfish, but because 
those with whom we deal are relatively 
indifferent to our purposes (whether selfish 


‘or unselfish), and are (like us) keenly 


A vast range, | 


interested in purposes of their own, to 
which we are relatively indifferent. 

| The peculiarity, then, of a business 
relation between A and B is not that each 
enters into it solely for his own sake, but 
that neither of them enters into it directly 
for the sake of the other. A may be expend- 
ing his income in printing works that he 


social significance to the world, and B 
_may be a printer. A secures the co-oper- 
ation of B, not for B’s sake, but for the 
sake of the whole world whom he desires 
to enlighten. His object is neither selfish 
nor self-regarding, but it is dictated by 
no. special and personal regard for B. 
BR, again, has money given him; that is 
to say, he receives the power of transmuting 
the credit that A has with the public into 
such forms as may further his, B’s, pur- 
poses ; and these purposes of B’s, in their 
turn, may be sordid or exalted, material 
or spiritual, self-regarding, or the most 
altruistic ; but, such as they are, he prints 
\books to A’s order for the sake of these 
purposes, and as an indirect means of 
furthering them, not, primarily, from any 
direct desire to further A’s purposes. 
‘* Business,’? then, is primarily, a vast 
net-work of organisations by which any 
person or combination of persons can direct 
their resources and their powers to the 
accomplishment of their purposes, without 
the necessity of a direct relation, hard and 
|often impossible to secure, between the 
objects sought, and the faculties and 
materials possessed. 

Now, with respect to this we have two 
remarks to make. In the first’ place there 
is nothing degrading or revolting to our 


furthering each others’ purposes because 
we are interested in our own. There is no 
taint or presumption of unselfishness in 
the matter at all. But it indefinitely 
expands our freedom of combination and 
movement ; fort enables us to form one set 
_ of groups linked by-cohesion of faculties and 
resources, and another set of groups linked 
by community of purpose without the 
necessity of finding the ‘‘ double coinci- 
dence ’’ which would otherwise be neces- 
sary. This economy and liberty will be 
equally valued by altruistic and by egoistic 
groups, and it would be just as true, and 
just as false, to say that the business 
motive ignores egoistic and that it ignores 
altruistic impulses. And, in the next 
place, this economic motive can, in a nor- 
mal society, never permanently exist in 
isolation; for, although the carpenter 
or the doctor offers to further, in certain 
ways, the life purposes of indifferent and 
unknown persons, as a means of furthering 
his own, yet, when he has once entered into 
the relation with them involved in this 
service, he finds himself studying their 
wishes, and endeavouring to accomplish 
their aims, and so he gradually acquires 
an independent interest in their well- 
being; and though the relation remains 
at its foundation economic, non-economic 
materials will be more or less largely built 
in the superstructure. Seeing then that 
economic and non-economic motives are so 
inexplicably associated together, it may 
safely be predicted that the economics of 
the future will seek its fundamental laws 
on ground which does not isolate the eco- | 


believes to be of the highest spiritual or | 


. . . p | 
higher sense in this fact of our mutually 


The economics of 
the future will not insist at the threshold 
on an analysis and an exclusion which are 
impossible to carry out. 

But note that the natural tendency on the 
part of economic motives to ally themselves 
directly with humanities works chiefly 
in one direction. The man who is paid for 
his commodities or services is called into 
immediate co-operation with certain speci- 
fied purposes of the man who pays; but, 
on the other hand, it is generalised and 
undifferentiated command of things and 
services that the payer confers on the man 
he pays. The payer has already made 
his choice of the particular way in 
which his purposes are to be furthered, 
and calls the other into direct fellowship 
with it by way of execution ; but the par- 
ticular way in which he, in his turn, is 
indirectly to further the purposes of that 
other is left undetermined. The receiver 
of money will specify the services he is to 
receive when he comes to deal with those 
whom he, in his turn, pays, and they will 
then enter directly and consciously into 
some portion of his life; whereas he will 
simply put them into a position to acquire 
unspecified co-operation from persons un- 
named. Itis true, of course, that there is 
'a human relation on both sides; but its 
/humanities develop more naturally, and 
more directly, on the side of the man who is 
paid than on the side of the man who pays. 
This has nothing to do with the relative 
wealth or poverty of the two. The tailor 
“may naturally take a direct interest in the 
appearance of his customer, primarily for 
his own credit, it may be, but secondarily 
because he is called upon to participate 
in, and further a specific purpose of his 
customer; but the customer is called 
upon to render no direct and speci- 
fied service to the tailor, and = at 
jmost has merely a generally benevo- 
lent or human interest in him as an indi- 
vidual with whom he has dealings. In the 
same way, the doctor, the lawyer, and, 
most of all, the minister of religion, is 
called upon to enter directly and specific- 
ally into certain branches of the lives of 
the people who pay them. They can see 
exactly where their action touches them, 
and can identify their individual contri- 
bution towards their well-being. This must 
inevitably superinduce upon the business 
aspect of the connection a disinterested 


| concern in the welfare of those they serve. 


But those who pay them their fees, or 
contribute to their salary, are not called 
upon to exercise judgment, fidelity, and 
tact in directly forwarding specified pur- 
poses of their lives; they are not partici- 
pating with them in specific enterprises and 
achievements. They cannot identify the 
particular point at which they are personally 
and individually heiping them. The same 
is true ina lesser degrec in the case of the 
employer and the hands in a workshop. 
The relation is a direct challenge to the 
man employed to do faithfully a specific 
thing for the man employing him, whereas 
all that the employer does is to put the man 
he employs in a position to secure the 
specified co-operation, not of himself but 
of others in the fulfilment of this or that 
desire. Thus, in the economic world, 
rendering services for payment involves a 
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more direct and specific call upon the 
humanities than does payment for services 
received. What the earner of money 
gives, though fundamentally a means of 
accomplishing his own purposes, is natur- 
ally affected by a sympathetic interest in 
the purposes of others. What he gets is 


} 


much more completely dependent on his | 


purely economic vantage, that is to say, 
on the significance which others attach to 
his services for their own sakes, not for his. 
He may give with a sense of personal 
interest in what he is doing for another ; 
he will get only what he is worth. And he 
wishes this to be so. A man is pleased if 
his workmen take a disinterested pride in 
theic work and in the credit of the firm. 
We are all pleased if our fishmonger or our 
shoemaker seems to consider our personal 
tastes, not only because he wishes to retain 
our custom, but also because he is glad to 
serve us. But the man who is paid does 
not wish to receive money from persons 
because they are interested in his well- 
being or his ‘altruistic purposes. He 
wishes to receive it because they are 
interested in purposes of their own, and 
need him to forward them. 


This was the | 


meaning of that frank inscription on a 


banner displayed in a late procession of 
unemployed: ‘‘ Curse your charity!”’ 
No doubt there was confusion (or what 
seems so to us) in the state of mind that it 
represented. It may be urged that the 
unemployed virtually demanded as a right 
that the public should pay them more for 
their work than their work was worth to 
the public ; and at the same time declared 
that if an individual or a voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals were to offer them 
more for their work than their work was 
worth to them it would be ‘‘ cursed 
charity ’’ ; as though all the virtue of the 
action proposed lay in unwillingness on 
the part of some at least of thosé taking it ! 
But, in truth, this is no absurdity, though 
it may be a crudity. It means that the 
unemployed protest, not against individuals 
who will not pay them more than they are 
worth to them, but against the social 
order which has somehow thrust them into 
a position in which they are worth so little 
to anyone, and from which they cannot 
escape to any place in which they will be 
worth more, though conscious of having 
in themselves the intrinsic factors of worth, 
in skili to do needed things and will to 
exercise it. And. this is in truth the most 
fundamental aspect of the great social 
problem of poverty. How is it that so 
many people are not in a position to render 
services to others of sufticient value to make 
it of advantage to those others to give them 
command of what makes a human life 
possible ? 

Surely it is sufficiently obvious that the 
solution of the problem, so stated, is one 
towards which no substantial advance can 
be made without severe and strenuous 
thought, and the thought must be on large 
and comprehensive lines. 

We have seen that a man’s worth depends 
on his power of furthering the purposes of 
others, and therefore an obvious solution 
appears to be found for each individual, if 
the world can but be kept in urgent need 
of the thing that he can supply or do. It 
is to my interest that the world, while rich 
in other things, should be starved for the 
thing that I can supply. But it is equally 
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obvious that no general solution can be 
found along these lines. For, in order that 
I may prosper, it is not only necessary that 
the world should be relatively pinched for 
the thing that I can give, but also that it 


should have relative abundance of the | 


things that I want; and therefore when 


another man, in his turn, demands that | 


the world should be rich in the thing 
(amongst others) that I can give and poor 
in the one thing which it is his business to 
supply, his solution of his problem con- 
flicts with my solution of mine. If my 
position has been unduly weakened because 
the world has been relatively so well sup- 
plied with the thing that I can give that 


my services have but little significance, the | 


only lines on which a general solution can 
be sought are those along which the balance 
will be redressed, cither by .a propor- 
tionally increased supply of everything 
else, or by the transference of my powers 


to the supply of something else of which | 


there isa relatively greater need. For,as we 
have seen, every man’s economic vantage 
depends on the existence of unsatisfied de- 
sires on the part of others. He therefore 
has a vested interest in them; and conse- 
quently no wholesome desire can be satis- 
fied,and.no unwholesome craving quenched 
without somebody’s economic position 
being weakened. Thus every diffused 
blessing which increases the collective well- 
being of society brmmgs more or less acute 
distress upon some class of persons. If 
England and all the world is well supplied 
with tin it makes life easier and pleasanter 
to millions, but it saps the industrial posi- 
tion. of the Cornish miner. If ali the world 
turned sober it would indefinitely increase 
its well-being, but publicans, brewers, dis- 
tillers, and even vine growers would be 
thrown out of employment. If universal 
peace were secured and armaments reduced 
to the vanishing point, there would be many 
an Othello to mourn that his occupation 
was gone. If a really successful un 
puncturable tyre were put on the market, 
there would be a great increase in collective 
happiness, clerical and other appointments 
would be kept with notably increased 
regularity, profanity, at least in cultivated 
society, would tend to be more closely 
restricted to its natural preserves on the 
golf links, but there would be a procession 
of funemployed assistants of bicycle 
repairers, and the proluction of ‘‘ outfits’? 
would be a “‘ruined industry.’? Jf the 
sanitary habits of the public suddenly 
improved, there would be a slump in the 
business of the undertaker, and if capital 
punishment were abolished the hangman 
would be out of a job. Thus the obvious 
solution of my own economic difficulties, 
or those of others who have excited my 


benevolent interest, is to keep the world | 


starved of the things we can supply, and 
this, in the nature of things, can provide 
no general solution. So that people who 
think at all are apt to think wrong, because 
they do not think enough, and have no clear 
guidance. The efforts of true reformers, 
on the other hand, must be directed, not 
towards preventing generally diffused pro- 
gress, but towards minimising the concen- 
trated distress which that diffused pro- 
gress in well-being constantly involves, 
that is to say, facilitating the transfer of 
faculty from where it has less to where it 


has greater worth, or strengthening its— 
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economic position (in the last resort) by 
making it (and this is the true inwardness 
of schemes for land reform or communalis- 
ing instruments of production) of more 
direct worth to its possessor himself in 
supplying his own immediate wants. 

As I am merely giving illustrations, and 
not sketching a system of economics, I 
must be content to hope that the complex 
nature of the social problem, and the neces- 
sity of my first requisite for social ameliora- 
tion, namely, thought, has been sufficiently 
indicated. 

But abstract thought, however: keen 
and comprehensive, can but make its con- 
tribution to the solution of social problems. 
All these problems are of a practical and 
concrete nature, and for their successful 
handiing they demand that kind of instinct 
for what will work and what will not which 
we think of as business faculty. The 
business man has a cultivated sense for 
promising lines on which to move. He can 
anticipate better than other men the way 
in which any body of persons will act indus- 
trially under given circumstances, or the 
selection that they will make between given 
alternatives. He is accustomed alike to 
‘handling men on whom he has an economic 
hold, and appealing to men over whom he 
has none. He has come into personal 
contact with ranges of motive and aspects 
of character which it is exceedingly difficult 
to discover by abstract thought, and he 
knows, by intuition or by experience, the 
effects of subtle or remote reactions which 
he has never analysed. And he also knows 
that success or failure often depends as 
much upon severe attention to minute 
details, insignificant severally, but decisive 
in the mass, as it does upon the general 
scheme on which action is laid down. But 
the man of business faculty whom we need 
‘must be prepared to direct his powers 
towards the securing of ends which are 
wholly foreign to business habits. He 
‘must seek to strengthen the economic 
position of others, not his own. The 
‘methods must be those to which he is accus- 
'tomed, but the problem is so different from 
that in connection with which he has 
received his training and formed his ideas 
that he may well lose his bearings, anc 
find even his instincts at fault. Hence the 
importance of the union between the thinker 
and the man of business. If they can be 
united in a single individual so much the 
better; but there can be no great measure 
of success unless they are in some way com- 
bined. I can only attempt to indicate 
a few of the lines on which their combined 
‘action may be fruitful. In the first place, it 
is certain that the mere economic instinct 
as such, is often blind. That is to say, we 
often fail to get the best support for our 
own purposes out of other men, just 
| because we do not treat them well enough 
from their own point of view. It is an open 
question whether there are not trades in 
which shortened hours or increased wages 
would produce a better result from the 
employer’s own point of view; but at 
present, in the best judgment of the skilled 
industrial opinion, the experiment 1s not 
worth trying from the economic point of 
view. The risk of loss more than balances 
the possibility of gain. Now a combina- 
‘tion of benevolence and business faculty 
‘may think it worth while to try the experi- 
ment, bearing a limited loss if it fails, and 
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initiating an important step of social pro- | 
gress, which will thenceforth become eco- 
nomically self-supporting, if it succeeds. 
Again, if, as I believe, economic study can 
show that the holding of allotments, or the 
feeding of children at the public expense, if | 
general, has no direct tendency to lower 
wages, but if local in its application, may, | 
under certain conditions, tend to produce 
that effect, the business man, when he 
once grasps the general principle, will at. 
once recognise its practical bearings, and 
will take his precautions, or conduct his 
experiments on the most promising lines. 
If, again, as I believe, economic study can 
show that the successful maintenance of a 
minimum wage tends to increase unem- 
ployment, and that the institution of relief 
works. by public authorities, combined 
with the principle of remuneration accord- 
ing to the standard wage in the organised 
trades, would, if generally carried out, 
directly lead towards public insolvency ; 
the man whose business faculty has been 
trained in the management of the affairs 
of a great union will, if he once grasps the. 
principle, see better than another how to 
‘escape these dangers with the minimum of 
detriment to the purposes which it is the 
immediate object of the proposed measures 
to accomplish. In a word, the man of| 
trained business habits, as such, 1s perhaps 
not the likeliest man to take a wide view | 
of social problems, or successfully to define 
the general lines on which reform must 
move; but he has at his command, more | 
than another man, a mass of illustrative, 
corrective, and illuminating detail, and a_ 
practical instinct that will enable him 
successfully to organise the detailed means 
when the immediate object to be secured | 
has been scientifically determined and | 
closely defined, and the chief dangers laid 
down as in a chart. 

But there is one great pre-supposition 
underlying the whole discussion alike of the 
application of thought and of the applica- 
tion of the business faculty to the solution 
of social problems. It is that there is a sin- 
ceré desire for social reform on the part of a | 
sufficient number of individuals of the com- 
munity to constitute an efficient driving | 
foree. Towards the formation of this body 
of sympathetic desire we can all of us 
contribute, however incapable of sustained 
abstract thought, and however deficient 
in business faculty we may be. But our 
sympathy must go far beyond the mere 
benevolent wish that none should be in 
want. No man, it is true, can predict or 
realise the ultimate reactions of any im- 
portant change in the industrial life, but. 
the immediate effect of strengthening the 
industrial position of the less fortunate 
members of society must often be to weaken 
that of the more fortunate ones. To enable 
a man to pass from a relatively overstocked 
to a relatively understocked market of 
abilities is to make his services relatively 
more important to others and their services | 
relatively less important to him. These 
two things go together, just as much as it | 
would follow from an ounce of copper being 
worth more bread that a pound of bread 
was worth less copper. If we are serious 
in our desire to improve the position of the | 
disinherited, we shall realise without a | 
shudder that a more even distribution of | 
wealth means stripping the privileged of | 
their. relatively ample endowment. 


efforts to getting as far as possible ahead 


theirs as against ourselves. 


| or our tastes. 


‘in the direction of acquiring personal | 


for ourselves, if we think we have more 


‘favourable to others if we think that | 


require to be eliminated with much chasten- 
ing of spirit ; and we shall perhaps begin to 


‘realise that when we rose from the most 


had really come. 


‘and ideals which most of us form for our- 


practically, most active men direct their 


of other people. They want to increase 


their income, to improve their position, to | 


secure a number of possessions and enjoy- 
ments for themselves and other privileged 
persons in whom they are interested. 
Even if their ultimate objects are largely 
benevolent, they seek, in the first place, 
to put themselves in a position to accom- 
plish these objects by strengthening their 
economic vantage as against other men, so 
as to get a larger share of that power which | 
determines the direction in which the col- 
lective resources of society shall be turned. | 
Now, we must realise with perfect distinct- | 
ness that, if we aim at securing the more 
even distribution of wealth, we are deli- 
berately reversing this effort. That is to) 
say, if we are ourselves above the average | 
line, we must, if we are sincere, seek to 
weaken our own industrial position as_ 
against that of others, and to strengthen 
That means 
that we shall strive to bring about a state 
of things in which we shall have to render 
more strenuous services in order to gain 
the same command of general resources, or | 
equally strenuous services in order to gain 
a smaller command. We shall seek to 
diminish the range over which we can 
direct the activities of men to the accom- , 
plishment of the things in which we are 
selfishly or unselfishly interested, and in- 
crease the extent to which others can so 
direct them without consulting our wishes | 


Now there is no absolute contradiction 
between these two streams of effort and | 
desire. <A philosophy of life is conceivable 
in which we should perpetually strive to 
make the best of existing circumstances 


command over the resources of society, 
and directing them towards certain ends 
of our own, high or low, and at the 
same time should desire these conditions 
themselves should be rendered severer 
than average advantages, and more) 
they have less. But, none the less, if we 
distinctly realise to what our mdividual 
efforts are directed, and what is the mean- 
ing of our socal programme, most of us will 
probably be aware of elements of contra- 
diction and inconsistency, which will 


think that our sympathy with social reform 
has hitherto been rather cheaper than we 
should have wished. We may, perhaps, 


earnest prayer, ‘* Thy kingdom come,’’ we | 
should have been rather startled, and 
perhaps dismayed, if we had found that it 
In other words, we must 
‘* prepare for the kingdom ”’ in the inmost 
affections and aspirations of our hearts, if 
we are to render anything more than a lip 
service to social ideals. JI suppose it can 
hardly be denied that the personal schemes 


selves and our children are of a nature 
which is at present intrinsically incapable 
of universal realisation, because they involve 
the subordination and subjection of others 


less successful than ourselves. The mere 
| 


‘ciently eloquent testimony to this fact, 
and the pathetic attempts which are con- 
stantly made to throw some slight disguise 
over this painfully frank proclamation of a» 
ideal of social inequality testify alike to 
uneasy consciousness of an inconsistency 
somewhere, and the quite humorously 
superficial measures with which we are 
content to absolve ourselves from liability 


to reproach. The cry for the ‘‘ simple 
life,’ with all its elaborately conven- 
tionalised unconventionalities and its 


naive self-consciousness and affectation, 
has nevertheless a certain soundness at its 
centre. It is a recognition of the neces~ 
sity of ‘‘ preparing for the kingdom ’’ by 
dissociating what we most value in life 
from material supports and adjuncts that 
make it necessarily exclusive. We fecl that 
what really matters is not essentially 
dependent upon a wide command of 
material things, and we wish to simplify 
the material basis of a truly human life. 
Why, we ask, should we spend half our lives 
in surrounding ourselves. with dust col- 
lectors and the other half in dusting them ? 
But there are other conventional needs 
besides material ones, and possibly the 
discovery is awaiting us in the near future 
that a great deal of what we have been in 


the habit of considering our intellectual and 


artistic advantages, laboriously and expen-- 
sively acquired, are really just as much 


conventional encumbrances, and have just 


as little really to do with the development 
of the finer feelings and the attainment of 
the higher culture as the heavy dining-room 
furniture of the Early Victorian period.: 
Perhaps it is not only materialism, but 
more generally affectation and insincerity 
that is the great wasting and complicating 
agent in our lives. But, be that as it may, 
the desire for the simple life testifies to a 
genuine, if not yet very effective, belicf 
that the things that matter most are essen- 
tially accessible to the many, on a material 
basis not too elaborate to be secured by the 
many, and that those joys which are 
capable of being ‘‘in widest commonalty 
spread ’’ are the most. truly joyful. It is 
exceedingly difficult for us, who are in the 
enjoyment of relative affluence, to speak of 
our belief in the possibility of erecting a 
human life on a very modest material 
basis without the appearance of cant; but 
we may at least strive to bring ourselves 
into such an attitude of mind towards our 
possessions and into such appreciation of 
the opportunities of lives but moderately 
endowed with material supports that a 
loss of fortune that should bring us near 
the average line would not fall upon us as a 
heavy disaster. Surely if we have done 
less than this our sympathy with the dis- 


inherited is something less than sincere. 


Our minds cannot be long directed to 
such subjects as this without being strongly 
impressed with the wastefulness, from the 
social point of view, of much of the present 
organisation of our lives and affections of 
our hearts. If we had a little more 
imagination and had accustomed ourselves 
more to reflection, we should have a far 


ihigher standard of public duty and a 


greater respect for public property, from 
which would follow an indefinitely increased 
economy in all branches of public life. 
‘* Alas! master, for it was borrowed,’’ 


fact that we most of us wish to belong to 


Now, the ‘‘ servant-keeping class’’ is a suffi-,axe-head in the water. 


cried that son of the prophets who lost his 
Was he distressed 
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because the loss would fall on another 
who was innocent, and not upon himself, 
who had been careless ?_ Or was it because 
the price would be exacted from him by the 
owner ?. One would like to think the 
former ; and it is, of course, no exaggera- 
tion to say that we should most of us be 
more grieved to spill the ink over a hand- 
some book that belonged to a friend than 
over one that belonged to ourselves ; 
though even in this case it may be true that 
‘‘we should be more unhappy, but we 
should not be unhappy so long.’’ But, 
setting that aside, what if this book or this 
hatchet belongs to our friend the public ? 
As the axe-head flies off, do we naturally 
ery, ‘‘ Alas ! master, for it was municipal? ” 
or if the book falls from our desk with the 
thud that tells of a crushed corner, or the 
cry that suggests a wrenched back, do we 
say, ‘‘Ah me! it was from the free 
library ’’ ? 
perty, diffused through all ranks of society 
would give a larger range for possible econo- 
mies and reforms than the combination of 
business talents and theoretic thought on 
which I have been insisting is likely to pro- 
duce for some time to come. But what 
can we do towards such a consummation ? 
Not much, perhaps ; but we can begin—at 
home. And, finally, we can prepare for the 
kingdom by learning to dissociate enjoy- 
ment from possession throughout that enor- 
mous area over which they are intrinsically 
capable of dissociation. Many of us, I 
suppose, have acquired so much wisdom 
that we would rather our friends kept horses 
or motor cars than that we kept them our- 
selves. Many of us would distinctly prefer 
being joint possessors of the pictures in the 
National Gallery to being individual pos- 
sessors of a few of them, the rest belonging 
to other privileged persons. Many of us 
would prefer to live within reach of fine 
public buildings to living in fine houses 
ourselves. And this feeling for enjoyment, 
apart from private possessions, may be 
indefinitely cultivated. Our parks and 
public gardens show the economy it may 
effect in securing enjoyment with the re- 
sources at our disposal. Window gardens 
give collective enjoyment in many an else 
sordid street of London where each pos- 
sesses but a very little of that which he 


enjoys, and perhaps a select few (and I need 


hardly say that ‘‘ these things are an alle- 
gory ’?) may be brought to prefer cowslips 
in the field and roses in the hedge, where 
they may be enjoyed in common, to the 
same flowers languishing in hot hands, or 
even revived to ornament the dinner table. 
And such will contemplate with sad sur- 
ptise the necessity of a formal prohibition 
to gather water liles on the Thames. But 
this is perilous ground. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as a rule that in appeals to the 
social consciousness, generalities may be 
safely relied on to awake a deep response ; 
but specific examples are held to vitiate 
the whole argument, and only create pro- 
test and indignation. Let us have no more 
of them, then ; and let us strive to end on 
a harmonious note by returning to the safe 
general proposition that the three requisites 
for social amelioration are thought, prac- 
tical capacity, and sympathy, but the 
greatest of these is sympathy. 


SS 


.To lack the loving discipline of pain were 
endless loss.—R. C. T'rench. 


A reverence for public pro- | 


DARWINISM AND SOCIAL MOTIVE, 
By GrawAm WALLAs, M.A: 


Mr. Morey in his ‘* Life of Gladstone 
describes how, some thirty years ago; on a 
Sunday afternoon, Sir John Lubbock, with 
whom he and Mr. Gladstone were staying, 
** took us all up to the hill-top whence in 
his quiet country village Darwin was 
shaking the world.’ The other day I was 
talking with an able and reasonably ortho- 
dox Nonconformist minister. The “talk 
turned on Darwin, and I said that Darwin’s 
hypothesis as to man’s origin seemed to be 
generally accepted: “‘ Yes,’’ answered my 
friend, ‘‘ we all accept it, and how little 
difference it makes.’? 

Who was right, Mr. Morley or my friend ? 
Did Darwin ‘‘ shake the world ’? or did he 
make very little difference? Or did the 
world receive indeed a shake, but then 
settle down with little difference made ? 

On one point, even the most careless 
newspaper reader can, I think, detect a 
change in our outlook, due to the general 
acceptance of Darwinism. We are anxious 
about the preservation and improvement 
of our racial type. We are concerned 
with the birth-rate from a point of view 
very unlike that of those political econo- 
mists who dealt a hundred years ago with 
the returns of the first English censuses. 
We trouble about the quality as well as 
the quantity of births. We appoint Com- 
missions on national degeneration and 
read papers on ‘‘eugenics.’* We raise 
questions of conduct in this matter very 
different from those raised by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and the other first hasty general- 
isers about evolution, who seemed to sug- 
gest that if shopkeepers were encouraged 
to compete for business and clergymen for 
congregations, a process of the ‘* survival 
of the fittest ’* would automatically set 
in, which would rapidly improve the 
race without the necessity of further 
thought or the starting of new moral 
difficulties. 


But though a serious discussion of the | 


duty of the human race in the improve- 
ment of its own type would be an admir- 
able subject for such a Conference as this, 
I do not intend to enter upon it now. 
To-day I propose to consider the relation 
of Darwinism to our way of approaching 
some of the problems affecting, during each 
generation, those who have been already 
born, and the conditions of whose birth 
it is therefore too late to alter. My own 
work, for instance, is largely concerned with 
education. When I read a book on educa- 
tion, written a hundred or even fifty 
years ago, I find myself in a new world of 
ideas. Those of our grandfathers who 
thought about education were apt either 
to believe, with James Mill, that the 
human child was a lump of sculptor’s 
clay, which could be changed by the 
schoolmaster into any type desired, or 
with Rousseau, that it was a flower which 
would reach perfection by its own laws of 
growth if it were only left undisturbed. 
We distinguish nowadays, in a way which 
would have been unintelligible both to 
James Mill and to Rousseau, between the 
native qualities which we must take for 
granted in each individual instance, and 
the acquired characteristics which we can 
hope to change. We send our mentally 


deficient children to special schools, with- | 


out hope that they can be made normal, 


and construct scholarship systems for the 


| purpos>, not of making clever children, 


but of discovering them: We expect in 
our schools to do much in improving the 
habits of attention and discipline, and 
almost nothing in improving the native 
powers of memory and apprehension. 

In the same way, when we deal with tho 
facts of our own moral nature as dis- 
closed by introspection, our acceptance of 
what we roughly call Darwinism seems 
likely to change the whole conditions of 
the problem of personal ethics: Instincts 
are evolved as well as bones and muscles, 
and from the beginning of the recorded his- 
tory of human words we can watch the 
ever new surprise with which men have 
recognised the war within their own souls, 
both between inconsistent instincts, and 
between instinct and the moral ideals 
which are the result of knowledge and 
reflection. “‘I delight,’* says Paul, ‘‘ in 
the law of God after the inward man, but I 
see a different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind and bringing 
me into captivity under the law of sin 
which is in my members.’* 

Here too, as in the case of education, 
men have swung between attempts to 
ignore first one side and then the other 
side of the shield: Some have cherished 
the hope that, as the result of a final 
moral struggle, all impulses except the 
spiritual may in each man be destroyed, 
that ‘ after the spirit we may make dead 
the deeds of the body.’ Others have 
denied the necessity of a struggle at all, 
and have claimed that if we follow our 
impulses with unflinching faith, we shall 
thereby create a method of life which will 
fit our instinctive nature as the mould 
fits the statue; where, in Blake’s words : 
‘* God, like a Father rejoicing to see 

His children as pleasant and happy as he, 

Would have no more quarrels with the 

Devil or the barrel, 

But kiss him and give him both drink 

and apparel.’* 

Among a people accustomed to accept 
the teaching of Darwin, neither of these 
two views will be possible. It is true that 
many of our instincts point to a life other 
than that which we now live, the life of our 
pre-human or almost human ancestors; 
But we cannot get rid of our instincts 
any more than can any particular whale 
get rid of his rudimentary hind legs, and 
wé can no more assume that those instincts 
will enable us with easy satisfaction to live 
that ancient hfe in connection with which 
they were developed than can a whale 
assume that because he has rudimentary 
hind legs he can walk with comfort on dry 
land. Nor can we merely by moral 
striving alter permanently our racial type. 
Tennyson wrote before Darwin when he 
said :— 

‘* Move upwards, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die.’* 

Our racial type can be changed in its own 
time and according to its own laws, but 
to each of us, while we await that change, 
the saying acquires a new and rather 
sad meaning, that though in our moral | 
conflicts we can seek the strong allies of 
deeper knowledge and nobler ideals, we 
cannot by taking thought add one cubit to 
our stature: ®=4 

But Darwin has-shaken the world of 
the social reformer even more completely 
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: | 
than that of the moralist. For many, 
centuries past the young men of each 
generation have been told by their elders | 
that every proposed reform in social 
organisation is ‘* against human nature.’” | 
They have generally, and rightly, ignored | 
this warning, because no one knew what. 
human nature was, and there were no 
means of distinguishing between those | 
things in human character which the 
reformer could hope to change and those 
which he must assume to be unchangeable. 
Facts about human nature as apparently 
permanent as the belief in magic or the! 
sentiment of monarchy have proved capa- | 
ble of change, while apparently superficial | 
traits, such as the sense of the ridiculous | 
or the need of recreation, have proved to, 
be unexpectedly stubborn. I remember | 
reading a story, I think about Frederick | 
Denison Maurice, who one day in the 
middle of the last century, noticed that 


macadam had been substituted for 
paving in part of Oxford-street. The! 


passengers in his omnibus, being relieved 
for a moment from the deafening noise, 
turned and spoke to each other. Some 
day, he said, all Oxford-street will be 
macadamised and the omnibus will become 
a delightful informal club. The London 
streets are now paved with wood, and sit- | 
ting as we do on the top of the omnibus, we 
could hear cach other if we spoke in) 
whispers. But no Londoner ever does talk | 
to a casual neighbeur on an omnibus. | 
Certain facts in our inherited nature | 
make us shrink from the effort involved | 
in acquiring every few minutes a new ac- | 
quaintance. Indeed, as the conditions 
of city life bring us nearer and nearer to- | 
gether, in the railway carriage, in the lift, | 
the theatre, the restaurant, in the great’ 
clubs where for years together we sit in the 
same rooms and eat and read among) 
our unknown tellow-members, we fence 
ourselves about with the same invisible 
rule of silence, to be broken down only 
between the friends who slowly and) 
cautiously come together. Fifty years 
ago if the proposal had be2n made to set 
up common dining rooms for seven thou- | 
sand members of one club, men of 
conservative minds would have rejected it | 
as being somehow against human nature, | 
and reformers would have welcomed it as 
abolishing our unnecessary and unnatural 
habit of reserve. Now we can understand . 
the paradox that man when he makes_ 
citiss which are as crowded as bechives 
must bring into them the need for com- | 
parative solitude which was developed 
among his ape-like ancestors. 

It is by experiment that we learn what. 
are the permanent facts of human nature | 
which are relevant to any particular) 
instance of a common life, but it is the 
Darwinian view of human nature whicn | 
will enable us to systematise and explain 
our experiments. 

Darwinism gives us a starting-point from 
which we can study such facts as that it 1s 
apparently useless to try to make a 
right-handed boy ambidextrous and quite | 
easy to make the descendant of two genera- 
tions of meat-eaters a healthy vegetarian, 
or that the threat of the workhouse seems | 
to discourage a labourer from saving, | 
and the prospect of an old age pension 
to encourage him. Above. all it offers to | 
the social reformer some guidance in’ 


his life-long search for those social motives 
which are the fulerum of social change. 
Unless he is prepared to study undismayed 
the nature of man as evolution has for the 


‘moment left it, the reformer who is also | 
a politician will find his life one of constant | 


and cruel disillusion. Even if, like Disraeli, 
he is against Darwin and on the side of 


the angels, he may learn, against his will, 
that his efforts to check the brutalities of | 
Chinese indentured labour are only succes- 


ful when they are backed by the instinctive 


hatred of the West European man for the | 
He may recognise | 


Mongolian racial type. 
in the shouting crowd who applaud his 
election the same instinct which shocked 
him at a great football match. 


standing, the professional skill by which his 


agent and the agent on the other side work | 


up the driving force of a great political con- 
test, by playing on those facts in human 


nature which he most desires to forget. | 


As one reflects on all this, one understands 


/why so many of Darwin’s contemporaries 


shrank from the intrusion of an impartial 
and sceptical science into things so 
sacred as the struggle for holiness in men’s 
hearts or their longing for perfection in 
State and Church. 


‘the movements of the sun which he wor- 


shipped, and the human body which he 
loved. Darwinism must still seem 
many good men to lead in the region of 
personal conduct to a cold-blooded com- 


promise between impulse and caution, and | 


in politics to the deliberate exploitation 
of human weakness. But the mean, says 
Aristotle, is an extreme. Knowledge of 
the conditions of our contest points not 
to contented acquiescence, but to a more 
untiring because a more successiul effort. 
The genius of the musician is strengthened, 
not weakened, by all that he learns or 
divines of the formation of sound, and of the 
strange working of the ear and brain of 
man. It is when reason has brought most 
clearly into her view the unreasoning 
impulses, the weaknesses and the limita- 


tions of human nature, that the Kingdom 
of Reason of which Plato dreamed becomes | 


most nearly possible. But the way to that 
kingdom lies through the service and 
interpretation of nature. It is placed, 


Not in Utopia—subterranean fields— 


Or some secreted island, Heaven knows | 


where, 
But in the very world, which is the world 


Of all of us—the place where, in the end, | 


We find our happiness, or not at all. 


THE Discussion. 


The Rev. CuarLes Pracu, who opened | 
the discussion (the Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, | 


who was also to have spoken, was unable 
to be present), said they must all have been 
deeply moved by the papers they had heard. 


A point of special interest to himself | 
was the emphasis Mr. Wicksteed had laid 


on the difficulty of dealing with the un- 
employed. He appreciated what was said 
of the great need of thought and business 


‘capacity in dealing with social questions. 
He thought they had also to add every 


word of what Mr. Wallas said as to the need 
ofexperiment. It was not sufficient merely 
to bring thought and sympathy to the 
consideration of these questions. 


‘could not conccive a more appalling catas- 


He may | 
realise with disgust, but without under-. 


Aristophanes felt the | 
same horror at the calculation by science of | 


to | 


He | 


trophe than that they should have on the 
one side of the community its educated 
and cultured class giving thought to the 
problem, and its working class, impatient 
of this apparently mere scientific curiosity, 
rushing headlong into what must be a 
disastrous experiment. What was wanted 
‘was to bring together, if possible, the 
sympathetic relations that Mr. Wicksteed 
referred to, the thought on the one hand 
and the urgent necessity for practical 
action that would not abide long thinking 
on the other. They had had many papers 
at many of their Conferences on social 
questions, and they were all sufficiently 
versed in the obligation of thinking on 
these questions. The problem grew, par- 
ticularly in their big towns, more acute 
every day, and meanwhile it seemed to him 
that the efforts they made towards the 
amelioration of these conditions were 
extremely unsatisfactory and but poor 
palliatives. For instance, whilst they were 
struggling with the great problem of the 
housing question and with all the vast con- 
sequences bad housing involved in 
character, whilst they were struggling with 
this in the centres of their great towns 
and cities, they were allowing more new 
slums to be created all round the cities 
than they were removing in the centre. 
‘It all pointed to the need of larger con- 
ceptions and the extension of powers to 
their great centres so that they might have 
great schemes for the laying out of large 
areas and the development on national 
lines of the cities. But when he looked in 
Manchester and other big Northern cities 
into the actual condition of this mass, the 
most pitiful of all sections of the com- 
‘munity, the mass of the unemployed on 
the streets, for whom, apparently, socicty 
had no need, and yet upon whom it still 
laid the obligation of observing social order, 
when he looked into these parts of Man- 
chester he was struck even more by the 
unsatisfactory character of their attempts 
to deal wth the problem, for mere pallia- 
tives their attempts really were. Whilst 
the question of land reform, which would 
make cultivation ona small scale possible, 
was of great importance, he was more and 
|more coming to the conclusion that the 
great question was the better training and 
greater care of the children. He was 
astonished at their carelessness as a com- 
munity,in regard to the children. They 
‘had undertaken the duty of educating the 
| children ; they were ready even now to go 
a further step and sce that some provision 
/was made for the feeding of the children. 
There was a Bill before Parliament this 
session, with the objects of which he heartily 
agreed, to prohibit cigarette smoking among 
children. The late Government passed a 
Bill the object of which was to prevent 
children, as they said in the North, from 
supping the supper beer as they took it 
home. They spent a great deal on educa- 
ting the children up to a point, but the 
amazing thing to him was this, that, aiter 
all this expenditure of care and treasure, 
they flung the children out into the com- 
munity to be wasted any how. Ought 
they not to extend the conception of 
duties further and say, the community 
‘ought to protect children against the 
avarice or ignorance of the parents who 
would barter 5s. a weck to-day against the 
‘whole future happiness and industrial 
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occupation of their offspring ? He did not 
know how it could te secured, but he 
knew who were some of the greatest 
offenders in this matter, and one of the 
greatest offenders was the Government 
itself, which employed a large number of 
young people, and when it was too late for 
them to acquire a trade flung them out on 
the street as no longer of any use or as 
having become too expensive. It was 
largely the consequence of the break- 
down of the apprenticeship system. What 
they wanted was in some way or other to 
restore the old apprenticeship system, to 
raise the conception of their Trades Unions 
‘above the mere idea of collective bargain- 
ing to bring something like equality of 
power between two parties to the contract. 
It was the old higher conception of the 
guild which looked after the worker, the 
quality of his work, and saw that he had 
a recognised place in the community. 
That he thought in the towns was one of 
the most urgent of questions. He was 
very much of the opinion of the President 
of the Board of Trade in his scepticism as 
to the value of farm colonies as a solution 
of this problem of the unemployed. He 
hoped that from the discussion there they 
would take the courage that was needed 
to recognise this fact, that there were prob- 
lems that could not be solved by thinking. 
It was the Divine order that they could only 
discover some things by acting, and there- 
fore they should extend their sympathy and 
comradeship to those sections of the com- 
munity which, impatient of too much think- 
ing, demanded action, and by associating 
with them bring to action the temper 
and the principles which might save them 
from disasters, and render some real ser- 
vice towards the solution of some of these 
questions. 

The Rev. J Estiin Carpenter said 
the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Fellow of University | 
College and Rector of All Saints’, the City 
Church, was to have taken part in the 
discussion. Mr. Carlyle had been a de- | 
voted student of political philosophy, and 
was also the leader of many important 
social reforms in that city. He responded 
readily to the invitation from their Com- 
mittee to be present at some meeting of) 
the Conference, and selected that morning 
as the one on which he would speak. | 
Unhappily, Mr. Carlyle had been called by 
telegram to the South of France to the 
death-bed of his mother, and thus, to their 
great regret, was unable to be with them. 
Turning to the subject of the morning Mr. 
Carpenter said he should not attempt 
to rival either the profound analysis or the 
wit of his friend, Mr. Wicksteed, nor should 
he attempt to offer so searching a thought 
as that which animated the paper of Mr. 
Wallas. But he did wish to say one or two 
words to those who were engaged in the 
ministry of religion as to the significance 
of the general subject. The first part of 
Mr. Wicksteed’s paper recalled to his mind 
the terrible chapter in one of the treatises of 
the American economist, General Walker— 
he thought the treatise on ‘*‘ Wages ’’— 
in which he analysed the cause which made 


men worth so little that they only got, if} 


they got it at all, the lowest rate of sweated 
labour. Let anyone read the analysis of 
the complex conditions, economic, in- 
teilectual and moral, which General Walker 
there expounded, and he would realise 


something of the enormous difficulty of 
the task which besets the social reformer ; 
but he would also realise the enormous part 
which mental and moral considerations 


/Play in that great question. It was here 


that the work of the teacher of religion 
might come in. But he was not going 
to speak of his share in the education of the 
sufferers, but of what it seemed to him 
the teacher of religion might do in the way 
of stimulating the social earnestness of 
those whom he addressed. Every minister 
was the centre of a little group of persons, 
young men and young women, whose in- 
terest he could awaken. In cities which 
had universities and colleges they could 
take advantage of skilled instruction in the 
classes of social economics, or, if such aids 
were not available, they must form little 
reading circles and so take up the study. 
Every minister was the centre of a little 
group of social facts. Let him study the 
organisation of his own town and gather 
the kind of facts set forth in the volumes 
of Mr. Charles Booth or the work of Messrs. 
Rowntree at York, and so gain a personal 
contact with social fact. During the last 
century the churches had been occupied 
with one great line of work affecting pro- 
foundly the bases of religious belief, and 
had to assimilate the results of Biblical | 
criticism. They might think that assimi- | 
lation still very imperfect, but at any rate | 
the great study had established itself as a | 
thing which could not be ignored. So in| 
the same way the work of the churches in 
the next generation would be the assimila- 
tion of social science. This century would 
see in that respect, he was persuaded, an 
enormous advance, but it would not be 
done by bringing the detailed facts into the 
pulpit ; it would be done by a slow ac- 
cumulation of the work of thinkers in 
many directions. It would also be done 
by observation and by experiment, such 
as Mr. Peach had referred to. For his own | 
part he thought farm colonies were a 
desirable experiment, and with experiments 
should begin the assimilation of great | 
ideas. All these things required time, 
and they were sometimes in danger of 
being discouraged because things went on 


so slowly, and they could not tear up their | 


existing social organisation and begin 
anew. In the culture of sympathy, for 
which Mr. Wicksteed pleaded, they must 
remember the danger of anger lest things 
did not go on quickly enough; for they 
had seen on a colossal scale in Russia during 
the last few months what dire results an 
explosion of helpless anger produced when 
there was inadequate knowledge and sym- 
pathy to control it. They must be pre- 
pared for the more active culture of sym- 
pathy which would express itself in those 
various ways to which Mr. Wicksteed 
called their attention in the last pages of 
his paper. And there was yet one thing 
more. The greatest danger of all, he 
thought, affecting the thinker was the 
paralysing doubt that after all his thought 
his endeavours might be in vain because 
the thing was too big for them, the diffi- 
culties too great, the knowledge required 
too minute and too vast, and no single 
mind could compass it. Once more let 
them remember the element of time. 
Mr. Darwin, on his hill-top, devoted the 
thought of some forty years to watching the 


‘effect of worms in lowering the level ofa 


field. Let them have confidence and 
believe that it was pre-eminently the work 
of the church to inspire, that God did not 
set them to tasks that were beyond their 
power. They must work for the kingdom 
of God; He gave them on this earth the 
generations of men; He gave them as they 
believed in the universe the infinite vistas of 
eternity. With the great hope of the 
future when they passed out of this life they 
were not now concerned, but it was the 
concern of the church to cultivate alike the 
needful sympathy and the needful con- 
fidence, that in the education of the sons of 
God these things were possible for them 
upon this world, and with the element of 
time they would not be disheartened. He, 
at least, believed that, by the end of this 
century, the difference would not be 
small. 

The Rev. W. J. Jupp said he would like 
to say a few words which should deepen 
in his own heart the profound impression 
that must have been created by what they 
had heard that day. A negro preacher of 
former days, who had a most wonderful 
success in moving people, was asked how 
he did it, and he replied: ‘‘ First I 
*splains, secondly I ’spounds, and thirdly 
I puts in the ’rousements.’? Mr. Wick- 
steed had ‘‘’splained,’? Mr. Wallas had 
‘**spounded,’? who would put in the 
rousements ’’ 2? In truth, no one could. 
They must all do it, and what he would 
hope was that they would henceforth, 
more than ever, all of them who were in any 
way connected with these churches of theirs, 
keep their minds turned towards those 
great social questions by putting in the 
‘*’rousements.’’ He did not mean that 
they should get very excited now or at any 
particular time, but that they should be so 
strongly affected by the significance of 
these things that they should always and 
henceforth, whenever opportunities oc- 
curred, find themselves naturally trying 
to solve the problem, and contributing 
their part towards the higher condition 
of things which the slow but sure solution 
of the problem would bring about for 
humanity; and in order to do this he 
thought they might resolve to make their 
Sunday, which offered such splendid oppor- 
tunities for considering great questions, per- 
haps a little less selfish, a little less re- 
ligiously selfish. In the town where he 
lived there was an agnostic—there were a 
great many, he believed—but there was one 
who occasionally honoured his congrega- 
tion by coming to the service. A Sunday 
or two ago this man was there, and said to 
him afterwards, ‘‘ I think your people meet 
together just for a little spiritual recrea- 
tion.’’ ‘* Well,’’? he replied, ‘‘ perhaps 
so, and spiritual recreation may be good 
for us all.’’ But he knew what the man 
meant, and it was possible that they did not 
on those occasions, when they met thus 
together, give sufficient attention to the 
social significance of religious ideas, and 
it would be exceedingly well for them all 
if they could try more and more to lift 
the questions of every-day life into the light 
of their religious communion and religious 
thought, and realise in fact, that religion 
must in future more and more find its 
expression in the working out of those 
problems that had been brought before them 
that day. Let them determine that 
henceforth they would give their best 
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thought, their finest strenuousness, and 
deepest passion to social problems. 

The Rev. J. B. HicHam having suggested 
that much good might be done by greater 
attention to the training of children, the 
discussion was concluded. 


DISCUSSION ON 
THE REV. C. HARGROVE’S PAPER. 


At the afternoon session of the Con- 
ference the chair was taken by Mr. W. 
Wallace Bruce, L.C.C., who said they had 
met to discuss a very important and diffi- 
cult subject, one which came, to a certain 
extent, naturally after the very interesting 
papers they had heard that morning: how 


far was it wise for a minister in the pulpit | 


to refer to questions of social or imperial 
politics, and how far the congregations 
as congregations should take action upon 
them: All would agree that a minister 
should teach the principles of action which 
should guide the decision of questions ; 
but when it came to applying those prin- 
ciples to particular action a difficulty at 
once arose, since human beings were so 
formed that two men equally honest, 
equally sincere, and equally desirous of 
attaining the same result, could differ 


absolutely the one from the other as to the | 


best means of attaining it. It was a 
question of temperament, environment, 
experience, and point of view; and if one 
of these two men got into the pulpit and 
there intimated, as a man in the pulpit 
usually did, that his point of view was the 
right one, there was strong probability 


that considerable offence would be caused | 


to the man in the congregation who had 
not an opportunity of putting his point of 
view forward. Especially was this the 
case in some of their congregations, where 
there were to be found men of wide ex- 
perience of affairs, men possibly of very 
special knowledge of the subject in question; 
and no doubt all of them knew of cases 
where the difficulty had presented itself. 
But there was another view of the question, 
and as a judicious chairman he was going 
to put that view to them; At the present 
time, when the discoveries of science and 
the teachings of progressive philosophy 
had raised doubts in the minds of many 
men as to the creeds and doctrines in which 
they were brought up, they found in the 


great artisan class there was a very large’ 


proportion of the class that did not go to 
any place of worship at all. During the 
last fourteen years he had been a member 
of the London County Council, and he 
had been thrown very considerably 


amongst leaders of that class, either as a | 


member of a committee or chairman of a 
committee of which they were members, 
and he had had many opportunities of 
discussing these questions with them. 
They would tell one that they had thrown 
up religion because the doctrines they 


had been taught in their youth they had | 
put aside as they had put aside the affairs | 
of their childhood, These men had their 


religion, although they would not allow 
it, Their religion was the bettering of the 
condition of the people. 
of them he could mention who were spend- 


ing their lives in the working out of such’ 


questions as the improvement of housing, 
getting people out of the slums to live 
under more healthy conditions, and so 


| these men were 


There were many | 
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forth, and they were doing that perfectly | 
unselfishly ; therefore it could not be said 
without religion. It 
appeared to him there was no reason why 
their faith, which was not in fear of any 
discoveries of science, should not appeal 
‘to these men, but it would not appeal to 
‘them, he thought, by stating principles | 
alone. He thought in order to appeal to_ 
these men they must preach what he called 
applied religion ; that was to say, religion 
applied to the ordinary affairs of lite, 
religion as it affected the very classes whose 
condition they were desirous of bettering. 
He thought religion of that kind would 
appeal to these men, and he had no reason 
to. doubt, that if so appealed to, they would 
be found in churches where at present 
they were not to be found. Having thus 
placed before them difficulties apparent on 
two sides of the question, he called upon the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove to read his paper 
on ‘‘ The Relations of our Ministers and 
Congregations to Social and Political 
Questions of the Day,’’ which was pub- | 
lished in last week’s Inquirer. 


| Miss Caruerine Girrins, of Leicester, 
opened the discussion. They had all been 
much impressed, she said, by the eloquent 
words they had heard, with the spirit of 
which they would all agree. They would 
also agree with the central proposition 
that the true influence of a church was in 
the minister’s hands, but, personally, she 
failed to see how influence could be 
exercised without action, and what she 
wished to do was, though it seemed peril- 
ously like rushing in where angels feared’ 
to tread, to suggest.a few ways in which 
she thought action might be taken, and 
why it ought to be taken: She did not 
feel inclined to separate minister and con- 
gregation as Mr. Hargrove and the chair- 
man had done; she preferred to speak of 
the church as a whole, as one body though 
'of many members, for she was persuaded 
that the laity, with a minister as their 
head, which was his rightful place, could 
do more in the world than the most elo- 
quent preacher without his people at his 
back: There could be no doubt of the 
interest and the supreme importance of the 
question they were considering that day, 
viz., the relation of religious bodies to the 
social questions of the time, nor could 
there be any doubt of the opportuneness 
of the time. They all recognised that at 
jall events in the sphere of politics there 
was a new spirit of earnestness abroad, 
and that this spirit was being concentrated 
on the improvement and amelioration of 
the condition of the masses of the people. 
It was not only in politics they saw an 
uprising of the heart and conscience of the 
nation. The churches too were feeling the 
thrill of the new life, and one could hardly 
take up a newspaper without noticing some 
manifestation of a spirit which reached 
them beyond the narrow line of its own 
opinion, and tried to forward the kingdom 
of God on broader and deeper lines. They | 
| were all waking up at last to the truth of 
the saying of Arnold Toynbee, that all 
social problems had three aspects, the 
political, the economical, and the religious, 
that the religious was the most important 
and fundamental of the three. For 
instance, what was industrial co-operation, 
‘which was one of the most potent | 


land so on. 


economical forces of the time, but an at- 
tempt to carry on business on terms of 
brotherhood .between man and man? 
What was peace, the most important of 
their international concerns, but a recog- 
nition of the equal Fatherhood of God ? 
What was education, on which their 
existence as a nation depended, but an 
affirmation of the belief in the inherent 
‘possibilities of human nature? This it 
was the churches were beginning to feel. 
But most of the churches seemed to find 
insuperable difficulties. She was present 
a few Sundays ago at a lecture given under 
the auspices of the Christian Social Union. 
It was given, of course, at a High Church, 
but there was a complete, a remarkable 
absence of ritual. The vicar himself 
did not even wear a gown, but he made an 
impassioned appeal to the working men 
who constituted a large part of the 
audience to take up their heritage in the 
National Church, which belonged to them 
of right, to claim baptism from their 
parish priest, confirmation from the bishop, 
But it was evident that he 
despaired of any response, and he had since 
admitted it in writing. Thus it seemed 
their High Church friends must leave 
behind them what they considered as 
essentials of religion in their endeavour, 
which was very earnest, to grapple with 
‘the social problems of the times. And 
what ritual could not do, dogma could not 
‘do either. Even Dr. Horton, or Dr. 
| Forsyth, with all his zeal for social reform, 
could not expect the masses of the people 
‘to accept his subtle and elaborate doc- 
trine of the Cross. Nor could the crude 
doctrine of the Salvation Army appeal to 
the intelligent men and women of the work- 
ing classes: Yet with all these draw- 
backs, the churches felt that necessity 
| was laid upon them to attack the evils of 
the time, and nobly were they doing it. 
And what of themselves? Were they 
‘in the van or in the rear of the 
great army of the living God? Individ- 
ually, they were thankful to know that 
many were joining in the march, and not 
a few in the front ranks, most of them 
preferring to be undistinguished from the 
others. But was that all that could be 
done? Had they even begun to realise 
that it was their religion that was needed 
to solve the problems—their simple faith 
in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the intrinsic nobleness of 
human nature? When she heard M. 
Wagner in the Cathedral at Geneva preach 
with burning eloquence on the words 
‘* Show us the Father,’ it was borne 
in upon her that that was their mission as a 
church—to be living witnesses of the ever- 
lasting love of God. Faithful in that, 
they might in very deed redeem the 
world. Some of their friends said that 
they preferred to work with people of other 
denominations in public matters. That 
was very natural and right to a certain 
extent, but why should they always go 
to others and not invite others to come.to 
them ? Two or three weeks ago, in Tun 
Inquirer, there was an instance of a piece 
of genuine work done for the whole of 
Manchester, touching hundreds of young 
lives, and that uplifting influence was 
placed to the credit of one body of workers 
in their own household of faith, the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools. She alluded to the 
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Manchester Social Club, which she had 
the pleasure of visiting lately, and was very 
much struck by what she saw. That was 
a piece of social work which could be done, 
and was being done, without in any way 


being open to the danger of falling into the | 


clutches of the two monsters supposed to 
be lying in wait, viz., party politics and 
sectarianism. 
she would like to mention. 
they were particularly interested there 
was the inspiration of the Conference on 
Social Questions at Liverpool three years 
ago; she meant the Leicester Women’s 
Friendly Society, of which there was an 
account in last week’s Inquirer. What 
they needed was a fresh outburst of that 
zeal on behalf of suffering humanity 
which led sixty or seventy years ago to the 
founding of their Domestic Missions, in 
which they had been pioneers. But men 
who were devoting themselves heart and 
soul to the service of the poor in great 
towns would be the first to tell them 
that, far from being satisfied and resting 
on their oars, they ought to be up and 
doing and making their way again to the 
front. This she believed could not be 
done without a frank recognition of the 
powers of the democracy, which were 
bound to increase. With this recognition 
must come sympathy, and with that a 
desire for help. As the greatest need of 
the democracy was education, she thought 
they ought to be prepared to do all they 
could for it, especially in their Sunday 
schools and among their young people. 
The Friends did this very thoroughly in 
their large boarding schools, and the children 
were brought up to know accurately the 
story of William Penn’s dealings with 
the North American Indians as an instance 
of the successful working out of the 
Christian law of love. They were sadly in 
need of guiding principles to-day. In the 
matter of arbitration, how many of them 
had been taught anything of the history of 
the 177 treaties of arbitration that were 
concluded during the nineteenth century ? 
She had heard the Bishop of Hereford, 
preaching in Bristol Cathedral, express a 
fervent wish that all young people could 
be put through a course of Channing as 
the greatest modern apostle of peace. 
Why should it not be done in the elder 
classes of their schools and in their guilds ? 
The Friends recognised that knowledge 
of such things did not come by nature, 
and provided for definite study and in- 
struction in their admirable adult schools 
and elsewhere, and those instructed persons 
- were always ready to strengthen the cause 
of peace and all true civilisation. But 
were they not already instructed suffi- 
ciently by experience to do something ? 
She suggested, as a practical step, that all 
their churches in the Midlands should this 
year send a delegate to the National 
Peace Congress to meet at Birmingham 
on June 13 and 14. And they might carry 
this further. Supposing there was a 
Temperance Congress in a town, or a con- 
ference on housing or on the question of 
the unemployed, why should not the 
churches be glad to join in conferring if they 
really felt the necessity of thinking on 
these questions. And why should they 
not be the ones to lead the way and invite 
others to follow? She believed that 
would be one way to do something to com- 


There were many others | 
One in which | 


vince the non-churchgoing masses that the 
churches really cared for things that con- 
cerned them so much; and there would 
be plenty of scope for the business faculty 
and sympathy of which Mr. Wicksteed 
spoke. Matters like this might come 
within the purview of the Union which it 


within their borders who felt that it was 
their duty to take collective action. 
She thought very much good might be 
done, and that it might even have some 
influence on the national life. They 
believed that ideas ruled the world, and 
if they valued the ideas of God and man, 
and Christ and human destiny, which lay 
at the foundation of their liberal Christian 
faith, it behoved them to work together 
to make them prevail; not in any sec- 
tarian or partisan spirit, but with reverent 
and loving hearts, and with the one ob- 
ject of forwarding, by all the means in 
their power, the coming of God’s kingdom 
on earth. 

The Rev. P. H. WickstEED proposed 
the following resolution :— 

‘‘ That this Conference approves the 
formation of a Union, the object of which 
shall be to develop the consciousness of 
social responsibility among the members 
of our churches, and to press upon them 
the urgent need of (1) a careful study of 
the social problems of modern civilisation, 


tical work towards their solution.’’ 
He was glad that Miss Gittins had 
particularly mentioned the 


very much impressed during the last few 
years, when he had been in one way or 
another associated with them, by the fact 
that all the difficulties and objections that 
were raised in these matters were purely 
academic and imaginary, if there was a 
body with any real spiritual cohesion and 
spiritual passion. The Friends were as 
much divided as they were, and as passion- 
ately convinced on the question of the 
right or wrong of England’s action in 
South Africa; they received circulars 
directly challenging consideration and 
resolutions. They met in a very little 
room with few people, with all the aggra- 
vation of family ties super-imposed on 
religious fellowship and passionate diversity 
on matters of immediate political action ; 
they met under such pressure to consider 
such matters, and they expressed their 
opinion and took whatever step that was 
decided upon without any explosion, 
because there was a superimposed pressure 
of spiritual tradition, of intense spiritual 
earnestness, a spiritual fellowship which 
was equal to all this, and was not afraid of 
it. The Society of Friends had proved 
that it had a profound conviction that 
everything that concerned the national 
well-being or national righteousness, every- 
thing that concerned the well-being of man, 
wasits concern. Things of that kind would 
happen to them any time if they went toa 
Friends’ meeting ; they would find part of 
what they met to do was to consider a 
letter which had been received that came 
from somebody challenging the attention 
of Friends to the subject, say, of peace in 
time of war, or calling attention to the evils 
of {gambling or anything else, and they 
there and then assembled as part of their 
ireligious worship to consider it, They 


was proposed to found, a union of those | 


and (2) the undertaking of definite prac- | 
| prophetic earnestness: 


Society of | 
Friends or Quakers, because he had been | 


might say little or nothing; they might 
or might not take some definite action ; 
but in any case, as part of their worship, 
their attention was called to these things ; 
it was their concern, Now, what were 
they at that Conference going to do? To 
say that to take action in these matters 
would destroy them was to say they were 
dead already. To be afraid because they 
thought it would interfere with or imperil 
their spiritual life was absurd; it could 
do no such thing if they had any life or 
energy at all. The churches might under- 
take definite practical work in their 
organised capacity as time and place sug- 
gested, they might undertake definite 
practical work as individuals in societies 
already existing, or they might form 
societies ; but at least it was their concern, 
and he asked them to do what they could. 
He was happy to find himself in harmony 
with the reader of the paper in believing 
there was no danger of this involving arro- 
gance or any breach of the meek and lowly 
spirit of their Master. But he was bound 
to say the claim had been put exceedingly 
modestly and moderately ; he told them 
to be meek and lowly as their Master: 
They must, then, do nothing more violent 
than go out and upset the tables of the 
money-changers ; and they must do that 
as he did it, not in a spirit of rage or petu- 
lance, but very truly and firmly, in the 
spirit of humility and in the spirit of 


The Rev. Henry Gow seconded the 
resolution, and said there were three ways 
in which work might be done in their 
churches in connection with social 
questions—Domestic Mission work, Sun- 
day school work, and work outside the 
churches on social or political lines: 
Many of their congregations were afraid 
of the social gospel, not because they wer2 
dead, but very often because 1t was mis- 
understood. If, as was sometimes the case, 
there was more of opinion than principle in 
the social gospel, he held their congrega- 
tions were rightly afraid. They had 
escaped, thank God, very largely from 
the continual dwelling on differences in 
theology, from preaching negative opinions, 
from onslaughts on other churches, or even 
on unbelief, and they did not want the 
odium theologicum, out of which they were 
emerging, to be replaced by an odium 
sociologicum. He fully recognised that a re- 
ligious gospel implied a theology: It was in- 
tellectual inertia and religious agnosticism 
to believe they could preach religion in 
which there was no theology. And, 
further, a religious gospel implied a 


-reasoned conviction not only of God but 


of man, a sociology of some sort. Any- 
thing, therefore, that encouraged their 
young people, and ministers and congrega- 
tions, to think of these things, seemed to 
him of great importance; they would do 
well to encourage social study circles in 
their churches, and he welcomed that 
resolution because he hoped it would, 
amongst other things, recommend, urge, 
and develop that kind of work. There was 
a great deal too much social agnosticism 
amongst their young people. They were 
willing—not too willing, not as willing as 
one would sometimes wish—to help in 
mission work or to put their hands to this 
or that definite practical piece of work, but 
as in theology so in economies, a great many 
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seemed to think it was not possible to 
come to any definite reasoned conviction. 
He felt that in addition to theological 
discussion the consideration of social and 
economic questions ought to find a place 
in all their churches, and it was because 
that resolution, as he understood it, would 
assist in that direction, he had the greatest 
pleasure in seconding it. | 

Mr. Epcar WorrHincTon said that the 
proposer and seconder had _ splendidly | 
supported the first part of the resolution 
that these things should be debated | 
amongst their churches, but he perceived 
the danger of undertaking definite prac- | 
tical work, and there were agencies outside 
which, they could join without setting | 
up another. If the resolution was put in 
its present form he should be forced to 
vote against it ; but if the second part was 
dropped he would cordially support it. 

Mr. Ricaarp Roginson supported the 
resolution. Was it possible, he asked, 
to divide the worship of God from the 
service of man? Was it not perfectly 
clear if they were to worship God really 
they must all engage in the service of man, 
and how could they better do that than 
by taking counsel together as to definite 
practical work on these matters, which this 
resolution called upon them to do? They 
who were supporting the resolution, and 
were anxious the Conference should ap- 
prove of the formation of such a Union, 
desired that they should have behind the 
individual work the collective inspiration 
and force of the church life which they all 
united in. They believed, as Mr. Wick- 
steed so finely put it, that was the best 
and strongest force to attack and defeat 
the evils which had been so eloquently 
exposed. They were, most of them, aware 
that in addition to social movements, most 
other religious communities had formed 
associations of this character, and he 
thought their own had a part to play in 
this second to none of them. He hoped 
the Conference would pass the resolution 
without a dissentient voice. 

The resolution was then put to the Con- 
ference and carried. 


Or the Rev. J. H. Weatherall’s Sermons 
Preached in Bank-street Chapel (G. Winter- 
burn, 65, Deansgate, Bolton. 1d. each.), 
Nos. 8 and 9 are on ‘‘ The Book of Life ”’ 
and ‘‘ Self-Development.’’ These sermons 
are printed in good type and in novel 
form, with a long narrow page, so that 
the sermon will slip easily into one’s 
pocket. ‘‘The pages in the Book of Life 
wherein Pain and Death are written, 
teach us then to think of our life in 
terms of God and Immortality. In them 
we learn to know that neither life nor 
death can separate us from the love of 
God; and we know that love deepest 
through the very affections that made 
death seem most terrible. Our untrained 
human nature feels acutely the anguish 
of loss, the pain of parting, the certainty, 
too, that we must go hence; for we walk 
by sight. more than by faith; affliction is 
the pressure of actual experience, and 
the spiritual interpretation is less vivid, 
a faint and distant glimpse of a happy 
hope. Yet though sorrow endure, it is 
for a night only, and joy cometh with the 
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THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On Thursday morning, April 19, came 
the news of the appalling calamity which 
had befallen San Francisco. The morning 
devotional service in the hall of meet- 
ing was conducted by the Revs. J. 
Crowther Hirst and J. A. Kelly, 
the former of whom gave the address. 
At the Conference which followed, on 


‘*The Outlook of Liberal Religion,’’ the | 


chair was taken by the Right Hon. 
William Kenrick. 


Dr. J. Epwin Ongers, immediately on | 


the chair being taken, spoke a few words, 
deeply moved, concerning San Francisco. 
The city, he said, was a mass of burning 
ruins, shattered by earthquake, and their 
first thought must be of sympathy with 
those who were waiting tidings from the 


doomed city, not knowing whether their | 


beloved ones were dead or alive. San 
Francisco had been a home and_ the 
pioneer station of Liberal Faith in the 
Far West. With it was associated the 
great name of Starr King, commemorated 
in one of the giant peaks of the West. 
He trusted they might be able to get 
a message through to one of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers of America, He proposed 
on behalf of the Conference to send a 
message of their profound sympathy, and 
at once leftthe meeting and telegraphed 
to the Rev. Bradford Leavitt :—< To 
Leavitt, First Unitarian Church, San 
Francisco. The Conference of Liberal 
Churches, Oxford, moums with you.” 
The telegraph authorities could promise 
nothing as to the delivery of; the message, 
and it was probably some days before 
it reached its destination; but the hand 
of sympathy was stretched out, and our 
brethren would know at the earliest 
possible moment that in the Assembly 
of our National Conference, we had 
thought of them. 

Mr. Kenrick in introducing the readers 
of the three papers for that morning’s 


conference, spoke with satisfaction of the | 


marked improvement in the tone of 
religious discussion as now carried on, 
without the polemic acrimony which 
characterised ita hundred years ago. Men 
who engaged in controversy were now like 
brothers seeking for the truth, not oppo- 
nents wishing to discredit one another. 
That was an impression he gained from a 
study of the Hibbert Journal in which 
they had representatives of the West and 
the Far East side by side, each tem- 
perately and reverently expounding his 
own view of truth. And he noted also 
how those who still held to the ancient 
formulas of the Church desired to put into 
them something of the spirit and feeling 
of to-day. That also was a sign of life 
and progress. 

The first paper, on “The Outlook of 
Liberal Religion,’ was read by _ the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, of Manchester College, 
Editor of the Hibbert Journal, who said 
that the title of his paper as set down 
in the programme had been given under 
a misapprehension of the scope of that 
morning’s discussion, and he should deal 
with the subject as a whole. The second 
paper, on the ‘‘ Present Relations Between 
Theosophy and Philosophy’’ was by the 
Rev. Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, one of the con- 


morning. 


tributors to Oontentio Veritatis. The 
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third, on ‘The Liberal Movement in 
the Free Churches,’? was by the Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams, minister of the 
Greenfield Congregational Church, Brad- 
ford, 


‘THE OUTLOOK FOR LIBERAL 
RELIGION. 


| By tHE Rev. Lawrence P. Jacks, M.A. 


| WEN we consider the outlook for 

religion at the present day, it seems to 

; me that our habit is to confine ourselves 

too exclusively to the academic side of 
the question. We are apt to look only to 
| the world of pure ideas, as though upon 
them alone depended the fate of the be- 

liefs and the hopes that we cherish. We 
ask what the philosophers have been 
‘recently saying; we consider the great 
books which have just issued from the 
universities; we study the last phases 
of liberal or other theology ; we recall the 
utterances of leading churchmen, and 

putting all these things together we survey 
the tendencies of thought, and according 
to their direction we cast the horoscope 
of the faith. Now I would be the last of 
all men to under-rate the immense import- 
ance of everything that belongs to the 
world of pure ideas. To deny the power 
of pure ideas is to show our ignorance 
of history, which is nothing less than 
culpable. But the changes that pass 
over the thoughts and ideas of men are only ° 
symptoms of deeper changes going on in 
the substance and structure of human life 
itself: the intellectual history of the time, 
where we are wont to look exclusively 

for the key to our problem, is after all but 
the index of a much vaster process in human 

affairs. And it is to these deeper and wider 
things that we must look when we ask 

about the prospects of religion. We must 
not reason as though the question were 

affected by changed conditions of thought 
jalone; we must remember, also, the 

changed conditions of human life in its 

widest sense, and seck in these for light 

upon the problem before us. 

| Now of all the changes in the general 
conditions of human life which our times 
have witnessed, the greatest and the most 
hopeful change, the change which it most 

behoves the churches to ponder, is that 

religion and virtue are both being demo- 

eratised. The custody of the moral ideal 

has passed from the exclusive care of the 

churches, and become the acknowledged 

charge of the whole social body. As 

men of the churches the most we can claim 

is that we share in a general concern for 

righteousness, in which politicians, men of 
science, captains of industry, artists and 

artisans enter on equal terms with our- 

selves. Enter the world along the line 

of any of its great social activities, and you 

will find no point at which the church 

is justified in gathering up the skirts of 

its self-estezm. That world has passed 

the stage of moral infancy ; it is attaining 

unto manhood, and embarked with splendid 

independence on a thousand enterprises 

for the things of the Spirit ; it asks no longer 

for the consecration of official religions ; 

it has its own ideals, and is confident in its 

own resources for realising them. What 

wonder, then, that it often treats the 

churches with scanty respect when it finds 

their spokesmen still addressing laymen 


in the language of childhood, still offering 
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them the spoon-meat of moral platitudes, 
still teaching them to walk in the go-cart 
of obsolete dogina, still birching them with 
pulpit denunciations against the vices and 
abuses of a wicked world. The churchman 
still persists in his laudable attempt to 
teach the world, often ignoring the tre- 
mendous fact that in some respects the | 
world has actually passed beyond the range 
of his teaching. The church still goes on | 
judging, not perceiving that its turn has 
now come to be judged. 

I submit that the outstanding feature | 
of our times 2s the deepening mora! earnest- | 
ness of the masses of the people. ‘**I am 
disposed to think,”’ said the late Professor 
Bruce, of Glasgow, ‘‘ that a great and stea- 
dily increasing portion of the moral worth | 
of society is outside the organised churches, 
not by godlessness, but rather by excep- 
tional earnestness.’’ It is not only the 
worse elements of society that drift) 
away from the churches; that would be | 
intelligibl2 mm any case; but the better | 
elements are drifting with them. They are 
drifting from the churches because they 
have become infected with a moral ideal- | 
ism with which the churches themselves 
are scarcely keeping pace. It is the faith) 
of the present speaker that moral idealism | 
is a growing, and not as some faithless | 
hearts believe, a-declining factor, in the | 
life of Society. Character is tending to- | 
wards higher levels; the moral arm is, 
gathering to itself new increments of force ; 
the enterprises of goodness are becoming 
more daring in their scope and more suc- 
cessful in their issues. Virtue itself is 
being democratised; the masses of the 
people are organising themselves for justice, 
temperance, and other ethical ends, and 
instead of waiting passively for others 
to do them good are themselves intent on 
doing good to others. 

I truly grant that this is not easy to prove. 
It would be no difficult task to draw up a 
terrible indictment against the vices of the 
present age. The facts are so complex 
and the field so wide that room exists for 
any number of vague generalities on either 
side. You may espouse optimism and 
pessimism, and whichever side you take 
enough evidence will be at hand to 
justify your choice. Nevertheless, one 
may note with satisfaction that the best and 
most vigorous minds of the age are no 
longer employed in pouring out the vials 
of their wrath upon a wicked world. When 
we compare the prevalent note of leading 
thinkers to-day with what it was when 
Carlyle wrote Past and Present, or when 
Ruskin began his great jeremjad, we feel 
a change like that from winter to spring. 
There is a great stirring of hope in the world. 
The crying of ‘‘ Woe to Jerusalem ’’ is 
becoming more and more the function of 
the minor prophets. The great ones 
among us are sounding another note. They 
plead no longer for the obliteration of 
the past ; they ery out no longer for a se- 
cond deluge to drown the work of the ages. 
That work they tell us is the work of 
Reason, and as such a sure and true founda- 
tion on which Reason may continue to 
build. And the building is going on— 
going on with greater ardour and speed 
than ever before. We have not to begin 
the work of progress all over again. We 
have only to continue in the sure and cer- 
tain hope that-the next phase will be better | 
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than the present, and the next beyond 
better still. 

But still, my proposition that noble 
living is on the increase is hard to prove. 
I might indeed appeal with some confidence 
to your personal experience. Do not the| 
instances of human goodness seem to 
multiply upon your vision in whatever | 
direction you look ? Can you live a single 
day without being astonished by some 
fresh tale of human heroism? Can you 
associate with any class of men in politics, 
in science, in arms, in industry, in medicine, 
in law, in art without being impressed and 
perhaps put to shame by the richness and 
variety of lofty characters that abound in 
each. It is only a jaundiced eye that can 
find nothing but self-seeking in the familiar 
activities of the world. To a healthier 
vision these will be found rich in examples 
of self-devotion, public spirit, noble ideal- 
ism, patient endurance, and_ splendid 
courage. Take up any of the great bio- 
graphies of recent times—Huxley, Burne- 
Jones, Henry Sidgwick, Gladstone—and 
remember that these men are not out- 
standing exceptions from their class, but 
types of that class, representatives of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands like-minded with 
themselves, who live their lives in narrower 
circles, and leave no biographer to tell 
the world their virtues, and surely you then | 
must feel that the human race has no reason 
to be ashamed of its latest fruits. 

But all this, you will remind me, is not | 
argument, and proves nothing. I am 
but appealing to a partial impression, 
which might be offset by a partial impres- 
sion of another kind. Let us then try 
another, and perhaps, a safer line. I am 
one of those who feel, and feel more deeply 
as I grow older, that the most wonderful 
thing in all our experience is the mere 
cartying on of the world from day to day. 
Of all the works of man society itself is 
the greatest and most astonishing. The 
simplest community of men is, in the inner 
structure, a miracle of contrivance, in 
the complexity of its inner relations, in the 
balance and adjustment ofits parts. What 
shall we say then of the social world as 
it exists before our eyes? Viewed as a 
mere mechanism—though the figure is far 
from adequate—human society is the won- 
der of wonders. What maintains the 
mighty fabric? What keeps its myriad 
activities in some kind of harmonious 
movement from day to day? Where 
shall we look for the secret of its stability | 
and its conformity? What is the source 
of the energy that flows into its thousand 
channels ? What is the welding force that 
saves its countless units from instant and 
irretrievable dispersion ? I am as certain 
as I ever can be of anything in this world, 
that the answer to all these questions lies 
in the moral attributes of man. Who 
doubts that society depends for its very 
existence from moment to moment on the 
characters of good men and women ? 
The bare fact that society does exist, that 
the world is carried on, is a standing proof 
that selfishness and its kindred vices are 
not supreme. When I come down in the 
morning and learn from the newspaper on 
my breakfast table that society is still going 
on, I have all the evidence I want to prove 
not only that moral reason is still alive, 
but that it still triumphs over all its foes. 
The counterpart to the maintenance of 
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| these activities, in all the complexity and 
fine harmony of their inter-relations, is the 
existence somewhere of a vast and in- 
defeasible fund of probity; justice, 
sincerity, unselfishness and love: And 
when, further, I notice how the total mass 
goes on increasing, how the streams of 
social energy add to their volume day by 
day, how as the years go by hundreds of 
new purposes start into action, how the 
inter-connections become ever more com- 
plex, how the fate of the whole becomes 
dependent on ever-subtler conditions, how 
the range of social activity is for ever 
widening, how new enterprises for human 
welfare are continually coming to, birth, 
how, in a word, the problem of carrying on 
the world is hourly becoming yet more 
stupendous, and yet more exigent in the 
demands it makes on the moral fund—- 
what can prevent me from drawing the 
inference that character, and all that 
character implies, is a waxing and not a 
waning force in the affairs of men ? 

These, then, are some of the changed 
conditions which confront the Liberal 
Faith to-day. Society has passed beyond 
the stage of its moral leading strings: There 
is a Christianity which stands outside 
the churches altogether. For thousands 
of the best men and women religion has 
ceased to be synonymous with going to 
church. It is not that the church is 
becoming less Christian, but the world, 
thank God, is becoming more Christian. 
Vast spiritual developments are going on 
in society at large, in which the church 
may share, but which she cannot claim 
as exclusively her own. The work of 
moral reformation is becoming less and less 
the work of the church considered as a 
separate institution, and more and more 
the work of the universal institution, 
which is constituted by the social organisms 
and into which the church enters as a 
componznt member. The notion that the 
church stands as the solitary witness for 
righteousness, in a world given over to 
corruption and wickedness, is a notion we 
should dismiss from our minds, for it will 
lead us into serious errors. 

In face of these conditions, what is our 
policy 2? I submit that it remains sub- 
stantially what it was. We have not 
kept pace with the times. In an age when 
the higher life is becoming more and more 
independent of churches, we still continue 
to do our work through the conventional 
apparatus of church-life. The agent by 
whom we work is the settled minister : 
the scene of our operations is within the 
same walls our fathers reared ; it is the 
pulpit on which we still mainly rely. 
Nothing that I am going to say must be 
construed as involving the least breath of 
disparagement in regard to the settled 
minister and his work: As holder of the 
fort he has filled, and is still filling a part, 
for which no terms of honour are too high. 
But in those days, when the whole world 
is opening before us, and the great secular 
activities of education and social reform 
marching on ahead of us, I contend that a 
policy of holding the fort, no matter how 
heroic the defenders may be, is not enough: 
I shall contend that in order to cope with 
the conditions before us, we need a greater 
freedom from what I call, without the 
least disrespect, the conventional apparatus 
of church life. 
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But first let me illustrate the position 
by referring to that central problem which 
has now become so serious for every church 
in Christendom: I mean, of course, the 
supply of ministers. We all know and feel 
this protlem to be fundamental. We 
know that unless we can solve this we can 
solve none of the rest; but that if we solve 
this, all the rest will solve themselves. If 
the best men are attracted into other voca- 
tions, and the church becomes a profession 
for mediocre ability, for tepid enthusiasm, 
and for character cast in something lower 
than the grandest and most heroic mould, 
then I do not see how it is possible for any 
church to maintain its position in the 
modern world, and all those phenomena of 
failure, disappointment, and languishing 
life of which we hear so much, instead of 
being perplexing or unintelligible, are 
precisely the phenomena we ought to 
expect. On one condition only can the 
churches carry on—that the best men 
offer themselves to the service of the church. 
In the absence of this condition it really 
makes little difference what form of theo- 
logy, orthodox or heterodox, is in the ascen- 
dant for the time being; for no form of 
theology will make much impression on the 
modern world unless it can find an ex- 
ponent in the noblest character of the 
time. 

1 Now, if the case were that moral idealism 
were still the exclusive property of churches, 
the problem would solve itself. Every 
ardent youth in whom the spirit of moral 
idealism was a living force would tend 
towards the ministry as his natural voca- 
tion. In bygone ages this has been the 
actual state of the case. When the spirit 
of Christ was first contending with the 
barbarism of Europe, there was practically 
no other way in which the life purpose of a 
lofty soul could be fulfilled. And in times 
much nearer our own, when the ardour 
of Christian faith and love had cut many 
a deep channel into the heart of the secular 
world, it was still an the church that ‘‘ men 
of good will ’’ found their sublimest oppor- 
tunity. But the world of our day has 
witnessed a great change in these con- 
ditions. There has grown up in what are 
called secular spheres a vast unformulated 
religion, which, though it has no official 
expression, no organisation, no self-con- 
sciousness even, is yet nurturing the finest 
characters and producing peithaps the 
richest harvest of good works the human 
race has ever seen. ‘‘ Why do not the 
best of our young men give themselves to 
the service of religion?’ is a question 
constantly heard. I answer that they do 
give themselves to the service of religion 
in greater numbers than in any previous 
age, but the religion to which they give 
themselves 1s not the official religion of the 
churches. Upon that religion many of them 
look askance, and I am bound to confess 
the opinion that not infrequently they have 
excellent reasons for so doing. They ob- 
serve that the churches are spending a 
large portion of their energies on matters 
which are not relevant to the highest 
interests of mankind. They are offended 
by language which seems susceptible of 
equivocal values. They shrink from a 
position in which they would have to 
prove their sincerity. They will not face 
the moral casuistry suspected in the 
situation. And so they turn away from 
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the service of the churches, not because 
they have been seduced by what is lower, 
but because they feel the attraction of what 
as, or at least seems to be, higher. The day 
is gone for ever when noble character found 
a solitary vocation in the ranks of the 
churches. We are not living in the age of 
Ignatius Loyola. We are living in the age 
of Arnold Toynbee. Of the splendid suc- 
cession of gifted youths who came under the 
influence of the late Master of Balliol, 
what a small proportion found their way 
into the official ministry of religion! I 
quote this solitary example, but it is an 
example of which one may truly say Ex 
uno disce omnia. We may enlarge the 
scope of the words I have quoted from 
Professor Bruce. It is not by indifference 
but by moral earnestness that many of our 
best men decline the service of the church. 

I have alluded to this burning question 
of the ministerial supply, because it seems 
to afford the best illustration of the general 
theme I am anxious to bring before you. 
If it be true, as Professor Bruce says, that 
the masses are outside the churches more, 
by moral earnestness than by indifference, 
itis also true that moral earnestness is the 
ultimate reason why the best of our young 
men are declining the vocation of the 
ministry. The fact is that the churches are 
falling behind the highest levels of moral 
enthusiasm and power; the secular world 
is passing on ahead of the church; and 
this has come about, not so much because 
the church has slackened her pace as because 
the secular world, thanks be to God, has 
quickened hers. It might, indeed, be 
urged with considerable truth that all 
those activities, such as education and 
social reform, which are now attracting 
the highest character and intellect in 
society, are themselves the offspring and 
creation of the churches. But even if that 
be the whole truth of the matter, it makes | 
no difference whatever to the facts we are 
considering. The case would then be 
that the church is failing to keep up with the 
movement herself has created; the pupil 
has surpassed the teacher; the children 
have outstripped the parent. 

What then shall the churches do? How 
shall they meet the new conditions ? Must 
they regard their work as done ; must they 
pass on their mission to the ethical forces 
newly born in the secular world, and, 
with a cry of “‘ These must increase, but 
we must decrease,’’ must they silently 
acquiesce in their own extinction ? | 

That is not my view. I think that this is 
the weakest and blindest solution of the 
problem that could possibly be offered. At 
the same time I must confess that the 
problem as a whole seems to me to he 
beyond us: human contrivance is inade- | 
quate to its perfect solution. What the 
churches need is a re-baptism ‘‘ with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,’’ and it is beyond 
the reader of the present paper to tell you 
how this may be procured. If, thezefore, 
you hold a pistol to my head and bid me 
produce a formula which shall lay the 
ghost I have raised, the only answer I can 
make is to bid you pull the trigger, for I 
cannot respond to your chailenge. 

But while I cannot produce this formula, 
and while also the formula would not be 
worth your attention even if I could pro- 
duce it, there are many directions in which 
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The policy of the churches need not be one 
of mere inaction. HH we cannot find the 
perfect remedy for our difficulties, we may 
perhaps do something towards removing 
the obstacles which prevent the perfect 
remedy from finding us. For the life of the 
church is beset by obstacles, many of them 
of its own creation, and it is just because 
of these that she is forced to lag behind in 
the race of spiritual evolution. Many 
of the channels by which increase of spiri- 
tual life might come to her have been 
blocked up; the wheels are clogged in 
many places; the flues want sweeping ; 
and the fires are being stoked with very 
questionable coal. Let us address our- 
selves to these humble problems, and then 
perhaps we shall be greeted one day by a 
happy surprise. 
ship beneath us begin to move; we shall 
hear once more the throb of her engines ; 
we shall see the great propeller churning up 
the waters of the deep. 

Of the obstacles at present impeding us 
I shall mention only two. In the first 
place, I shall submit that religion is over- 
burdened by establishments ; in the second 
place, the churches, including our own, are 
too much in bondage to the letter. 

First, then, religion is overburdened by 
establishments. No religious awakening 
has ever proceeded, or ever can proceed, 
from a basis of vested interests or of 
worldly cares. But—and here let me say 
I am speaking not of any one church, but 
of them all—vested interests and worldly 
cares are the great heritage of the churches 
of our day. These interests and these 
cares produce a crop of secular ambitions 
more or less respectable; but, far from 
producing new spiritual life, they divert 
the vital force from religion altogether. 
There is so much property to manage, 80 
many privileges to guard, so many fabrics 
to maintain, so many organisations to 
work, so many institutions to keep up, so 
much money to provide, so many machines 
to keep going, so many committees to 
attend, so many speeches to make, that the 
wonder is that any life or thought should be 
left over for the great central business of 
religion. I have made some inquiry among 
various denominations, and I do not find 
much difference among them. in this 
respect. Everywhere you find the same 
conditions—a powerful army whose energies 
are used up in looking after a huge and cum- 
brous baggage train of more or less irrele- 
vant concerns. Such conditions produce 
busybodies ; but the prophet ariseth not. 
Religion has to be satisfied with the leav- 
ings of the committees. It is idle to plead 
that these activities are the natural and 
necessary expression of the religious life. 


We who have had to do with them have 


not found it so. We have seen the soul 
of the churches frittering itself away in a 
day of small things; and against our own 
wills we have ourselves been swept into the 
stream of tendency, and compelled to 
join in the process. We have ‘‘ groaned 
within ourselves, being burdened,’’ but we 
have looked in vain for the deliverer. 
Secondly. We are still too much in 
bondage to the letter. In saying this, I 
am not blind to the degree of emancipation 
already attained. In all churches, not 
excepting the Roman Catholic, the tendency 
is to attach less and less importance to 
what is called ‘‘ mere dogma,’ Indeed, 
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there is reason tofear that in some quarters 
the tendency has run too far, the dis- 
paragement of dogma having become a 
parrot-cry. Be that as it may, there can 
be no doubt that ministers of religion 
generally are less inclined to emphasise 
the laymen in 
the churches are even less concerned than 
their ministers; while the great mass of 
laymen outside the churches regard the 
whole question with a contempt it scarcely 
They look upon it as a kind of 


theological differences ; 


deserves. 
nuisance which good manners require them 
to tolerate: This spread of 


obvious that it would be a waste of labour 
to demonstrate it. At the same time J 
think we are in danger of placing a wrong 
estimate upon the meaning of this phe- 
nomenon. Regarded by itself, I see no 
reason to expect thac the spread of liberal 
views will lead to any great moral reforma- 
tion or to any re-awakening of the religious 
life. Liberal views considered merely as 
such have no competence to save the 
world. You may.convert the whole of 
society to Liberalism, but it does not 
follow that you have done society any 
good. Unless hberal views come to us 
charged with some positive life, which the 
term Liberalism does not describe, they 
have little effect as either moral or spiritual 
forces. This 1s the point at which our 
insight seems frequently to fail us. In 
discussing the relation between religion 
and theology, we are generally right when 
the theology under consideration is that 
of other people; but with regard to our 
own theology our attitude is not always so 
just. We accept the principles of ‘“ Sartor 
Resartus.’’? Theology, we say, is the mere 
cloth garment of religion. What we are 
apt to forget 1s that, however liberal our 
theology may be, it remains a cloth gar- 
ment still. We flatter ourselves that if 
only we make our views liberal enough 
they will pass out of the category of clothes 
and be transformed into some kind of 
living thing. They will do nothing of the 
sort. When our liberal education is 
complete, we shall still be confronted with 
the question, ‘‘ what is the kind of mner 
life which these views of yours strive to 
cover and to express, Is it a thing of 
power? Or is it some sort of stuffed 
image ?’’ Nay, these questions are more 
pressing for us liberals than they are even 
for others. To adopc liberal views is to 
involve oneself in vast obligations. For 
whereas under other conditions the problem 
often becomes the very simple one of 
making the clothes fit the hfe, for us it 
assumes the far more formidable character 
of making the life fit the clothes. We 
liberals. sometimes overlook the obvious 
fact that religion needs feeding as. well as 
clothing. We are so pleased with these 
new garments of ours, and spend so much 
time in showing them off before the gaze 
of an admiring world that we forget the 
first principles of good husbandry. The 
larder remains empty, and religion lan- 
guishes for want of daily bread. Holding 
liberal views docs not always mean that 
we are emancipated from bondage to 
the letter. There is a liberal letter as 
well as a dogmatic letter, and it is as easy 
to become a slave to the first as to the 
second. Nay, it is easier, and for this 
reason; These liberal views of ours are so 
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Views,’’ as they are called, is a fact so| 


much from the deeper language of the 


heart that we are apt to take them for 


something mere than ‘‘ views,’’? and to 


fancy that they possess the charm which 
can remove mountains and still the angry 
waves. 
one which has already caused us to suffer. 
Of one thing we may rest perfectly assured. 
The great mass of thoughtful laymen who 
now stand outside the churches do not 
attach the same importance to our liberal 
views that we do. They do not feel more at- 
tracted to us merely because we hold liberal 
views, and no mere extension or develop- 
ment of our Liberalism will ever avail to 
bring them back. ‘‘ Views’’ are not 
what these men want, and it makes very 
little difference to them whether those we 
have to offer are hberal or anything else. 
These men want power, they want in- 
spiration, they want spiritual life. They 
ate in search not so much of ideas as of 
ideals which shall speak to them with 
authority. And if they cannot get these 
things inside the churches they will get 
thom elsewhere, for have them they must 
and will. Yes, they are getting them now. 
Let it not be supposed for an instant that 
these men, who, as Professor Bruce says, 
are outside the churches, not by indiffer- 
ence, but by moral earnestness: let it not 
be supposed that they are suffering their 
souls to starve. They have meat to eat 
that we churchmen wot not of. 

Here, then, are two of the causes which 
seem to me to be retarding our work. 
First, there is the overburden of estab- 
lishments ; and, second, an excessive con- 
cern for the theological apparatus. Thanks 
to these two, the position of the churches 
to-day is not unlike that of a man in armour 
on a modern battlefield. The best men 
of our time, the men who are willing and 
anxious to fight God’s battles, are neverthe- 
less reluctant to place themselves in a 
position where that cumbrous armour 
would have to be worn. That is one 
reason why many churches are so empty 
and many pulpits occupied by men who 
are scarcely fitted for their position. The 
time has theretore come when it behoves 
churchmen to s2riously consider whether 
the traditional mechanism of church life 
is always essential to their work. I 
would plead that the two ideas—the idea 
of religious life, on the one hand, and of 
church mechanism on the other—should 
be held in greater detachment from one 
another than has hitherto been the case. 
Without prejudice to these aspects of 
religion which need a church and a settled 
ministry we must learn that under certain 
conditions, which are exceedingly common 
just now, the church apparatus is far more 
of a hindrance than a help. 

Some such idea as this seems to have 
been present to that remarkable man 
who founded the Salvation Army. What- 
ever we may think of its methods, there is 
no denying that the Salvation Army has 
known all along what it wanted, and 
succeeded in getting what it wanted be- 
yond any religious movement of modern 
times. What is the secret of this stu- 
pendous success? It lies mainly in the 
fact that the movement proceeds from a 


splendid in their class, they embody such 
‘* grand ideas,’” they are capable of such 
noble expression, they use so little of the 
dry language of the head, and borrow so 
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conception of Christian duty and not of 
Christian doctrine. It has sought to prove 
the redeeming love of God in the only 
way in which it can be proved, viz., by 
exercising it towards those whose need of 
it is greatest. It has been concerned with 
the souls of men and not with the abstract 
problems of theology. While .we have 
been debating the relations of religion 
with science and culture, as though the 
fate of religion depended on such things 
alone, the Salvation Army, leaving all 
these controversies on one side, has been 
engaged in a great work of reformation, 
and has left a mark on the social and 
religious history of the times which will 
never be blotted out. Consistently with 
these aims General Booth started upon 
his victorious march with the lightest 
possible equipment. He disembarrassed 
himself from the outset of that huge bag- 
gage train of views, creeds, and estab- 
lishments which the churches insist upon 
dragging with them into the field. Thus 
disencumbered, the Army has been able 
to push its advance all along the line; 
and, instead of acting on the defensive, or 
waiting ‘‘ for things to come its way,’’ 
as so many of us are doing, has penetrated 
deep into the enemy’s country, and has 
delivered a ringing attach on the evils of 
its day and generation. I am told that 
these conditions have recently changed, 
that here also a great establishment is 
coming into existence; and, if this be 
true, I should doubt whether the future 
of the Army will be quite as splendid as its 
past. But have we of the liberal faith 
nothing to learn from all this? I do not 
suggest that we should make a parade of 
religious soldiery or march up and down 
the streets with drums and trumpets. But 
I do suggest that we may learn from the 
Salvation Army to study and to practise 
the art of attack. It is my firm belief that 
we must attack if we would win; an 
attack is precisely the operation which 
our present encumbrances make it so 
difficult for us to accomplish. You may 
think that I am pleading for aggressive 
theological propaganda. I assure you that 
I mean nothing of the sort. There has 
been no aggressive theological propaganda 
about the Salvation Army. There has 
been none about those splendid domestic 
missions which my own communion has 
instituted. These also are attacking 
agencies, and they constitute, in my 
opinion, the most important and suc- 
cessful part of our work. As originally 
projected by Dr. Tuckerman, they were 
designed simply and solely for the purpose 
of attack—attack not upon divergent 
theologies, but upon the vice and misery 
of the world. And has not the result 
justified the method ? 

But this is only an isolated instance of 
what might become a far more general 
policy. Some years ago I threw out a 
suggestion, which, at the time, created 
more amusement than serious belief, for 
the establishment of ‘‘ preaching brother- 
hoods,’’ who should do the work of 
evangelists up and down the country un- 
trammelled by the conventional apparatus 
of a church. The address I gave was 
printed, and if any one should yet feel the 
slightest interest in the matter, I believe 
that plenty of copies exist: among the 
waste paper in the lumber rooms of Man- 
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chester College. Beyond a few personal 
friends with whom I talked the matter 
over, I have scarcely heard of a single 
person who was in the least impressed by 
the idea. But that this is what we shall 
ultimately come to I am as fully per- 
suaded as I was when the idea first shaped 
itself in my mind. Into the details of 
this proposal I shall not enter now; for 
are they not all written down on the waste 
paper aforesaid ? I am not in the least 
discouraged by the alleged impractica- 
bility of the scheme. The fact that this 
scheme would have no attraction to beil- 
liant young men anxious for a career is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. There are 
plenty of noble youths in the land who rate 
such things at their proper worth; young 
men deeply touched with the religious 
spirit, to whom the bare idea of making a 
career out of religion is perfectly odious, 
and who for that very reason will have 
nothing to do with the ministry of any 
church. If there is one form of faithless- 
ness more pitiable than another, it is that 
which condemns a scheme as impracticable 
merely because it puts too high a demand 
on the powers of goodness and self-denial. 
You can find men good enough, brave 
enough, self-denying enough for any- 
thing, and never were there so many of 
them as there are to-day. The ‘reason 
we do not find them is that we have not 
the courage to appeal to them. And 
that is why I yet continue to hope for 
the advent in these latter days of a new 
form of Christian ministry, a ministry 
equipped for atlack upon the powers of 
darkness and the sorrows of the world, a 
ministry whose form shall be as old as it is 
new, for it shall return to the conditions 
which were at the beginning, when the Lord 
sent forth the seventy two and two before 
him, into every city and place whither he 
himself would come, saying unto them, 
‘*The harvest is plenteous but the labourers 
are few. Go your ways; carly no purse, 
no wallet, no shoes ; and salute no man by 
the way.’’ 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


By tHe Rev. Dr. RASsHDALL. 


Lizrrat Theology has two sides—a 
positive side and a negative one. As far 
as the negative side of it goes, I do not 
imagine that anyone could well wish that 
its progress should be much faster than it 
has been during the past few years. The 
work—the necessary and inevitable work— 
of getting rid of unreasonable and im- 
possible beliefs has gone on apace. But I 
shall assume that what we are all most 
interested in is the question how far the 
place of the old and impossible is being 
taken by other beliefs equally positive, 
equally religious, equally practical, but 
truer, more reasonable, more durable ; and 
how we are to secure that shall be the 
case in future. There are two principal 
forms which the needful reconstruction of 
Theology must take. Firstly, we have 
got to ascertain the historical facts con- 
nected with the Old and New Testaments, 
the life of Jesus Christ, and the early 
history of Christianity. That is the task 
upon which most of those usually desig- 
nated by the term ‘‘ professional Theolo- 
gian ’’ are engaged ; and assuredly I have 
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no desire or intention to disparage the 
importance of that task. But on the 
present occasion I would venture to direct 
your attention to another side of Theology 
with which my own studies have been more 
especially connected. I would ask you to 
consider on what basis that central and 
fundamental belief in God which is the 
presupposition of all other Theology is 
henceforth to rest. I will not waste time 
in showing that it cannot henceforth rest, 
if it ever could do so, upon the authority 
of an infallible book, or an infallible 
Church, or upon the evidence of miracles 
historically proved. The most unqualified 
and uncompromising believers in miracles 
at the present day are eager to assert that 
even the specific doctrines of Christianity 
cannot rest primarily upon the ev.dence of 
miracles—still less the belief in God. Nor 
can the belief in God be treated now, as 
it could be in the days of Bishop Butler, 
as something which was not seriously 
doubted by anyone. It is precisely about 
this fundamental belief that most doubt is 
likely to be felt by minds which have 
moved at all far from traditional moorings. 

It becomes, then, a matter of vital 
importance to consider on what this great 
belief in God is ultimately to rest. In the 
future, as in the past, the belief of indi- 
viduals will always rest to a large extent 
upon tradition or authority of one kind or 
another. But the belief of communities 
cannot. The belief of those who think in 
the long run extends itself to those who do 
not. Theism can only survive if it com- 
mends itself to the Reason and Consciences 
of individuals. No doubt by some the 
claim will be made for a direct and im- 
mediate knowledge of God. 

It can hardly be contended that such an 
intuitive knowledge of God is universal in 
presence of the fact that thousands of 
Burmans and Chinamen and Japanese (to 
say nothing of lower stages of culture) do 
not appear to possess it. It will hardly be 
contended that it exists in most European 
minds which are not decidedly religious ; 
and some minds to which the name 
religious will hardly be denied are un- 
conscious of its presence. For John Henry 
Newman and James Martineau the belief 
in God rested upon inference, not upon 
immediate intuition. And even for minds 
which do claim an intuitive knowledge of 
God, that apparent intuition does not 
always permanently exclude doubt. For 
minds once opened to speculative objec- 
tions, the difficulty is precisely this—how 
far such apparent intuitions can be trusted, 
how our strong personal conviction of 
a truth can be a reason for believing it 
true. And the answer given to that 
question, whatever it may be, must involve 
some sort of reasoned inquiry into the 
nature of the Universe and the nature of 
our knowledge of it. In other words, the 
answer to such doubts must constitute a 
Philosophy. : 

Where, then, it may be asked, are we to 
find the Philosophy which we desiderate as 
the basis of Theistic and therefore of any 
form of Christian Theology ? Sir Leslie 
Stephen has pointed out that the theistic 
belief of most thoughtful and emancipated 
minds in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries rested mainly upon that 
argument from design of which Paley’s 
Natural Theology is the classical expo- 
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sition. I need not point out the well- 
known difficulties which the Darwinian 
doctrine as to the origin of species has 
created for that form of theistic argument. 
I do not think that anyone who reads the 
early chapters of von Hartmann’s Phili- 
sophy of the Unconscious will be disposed 
to say that that argument has been 
destroyed by Darwinism, and few who 
accept von Hartmann’s demonstration 
that the Universe is purposeful are likely 
to agree with him that the purpose is that 
of an unconscious Will, which created the 
world in a momentary fit of bad temper. 
But certainly Darwinism has compelled us 
to reconstruct the argument. It has 
destroyed its ready availability and popular 
effectiveness. Taken by itself, it is hardly 
likely to convince a mind _ otherwise 
satisfied by a materialistic or naturalistic 
account of the Universe. 

A line of argument which is less affected 
by recent scientific advance is the argument 
which may best be described as the 
argument from Causality—the argument 
which, starting with Hume’s demonstra- 
tion (if I may venture to call it so) that in 
Nature we discover nothing but succession, 
not causality, goes on to assert that in our 
own wills we do discover such a real 
causality, and to infer that the ultimate 
cause of the phenomena which are certainly 
not caused by our own wills must be some- 
thing like our wills—a Being who is 
conscious and rational and purposeful like 
ourselves, however inadequate those terms 
may be to describe the nature of that 
ultimate source of all reality. This argu- 
ment, of which Berkeley is perhaps the 
most famous exponent, will be best known 
to many in the form given it by Martineau. 
It has been out of fashion of late years 
with thinkers who, after Kant, try to 
reduce causality to a relation of necessary 
connexion between phenomena. It is, to 
my mind, of great importance to the 
interests of rational religious belief that the 
idea of causal activity in Mind has again 
found champions of whom it is impossible 
to speak disrespectfully—such as Professor 


| Ward of Cambridge and Professor Stout of 


St. Andrews, to name only two represen- 
tatives of a very general tendency. 

The doctrine that Will is the only true 
cause does not necessarily and immediately 
require Idealism as its basis. In Martineau 
himself it is found, as everyone knows, in 
conjunction with an uncompromising belief 
in Matter—in the existence of a Matter 
which is quite independent of any and 
every mind. And yet the unsatisfactori- 
ness of Martineau’s position seems to me to 
he just in this element of his thought. To 
maintain that matter can exist without a 
mind, but that it cannot do anything 
without being acted upon from without by 
a mind seems to me to involve a sharp 
distinction between matter and its proper- 
ties which in the present state of Physical 
Science is peculiarly difficult. The whole 
tendency of modern Physics is to make the 
idea of Force inseparable from the idea of 
Matter, if not actually to merge the idea 
of Matter in that of Force. Materialism 
has been called the Philosophy of an 
abstraction. Martineau assuredly was no 
Materialist, but he seems to have retained 
to the last this abstract idea of matter as 
a blind, inert thing, almost without any 
properties, at all events without inherent 
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force, which he had inherited from an 
empirical Philosophy very uncongenial to 
the real tendencies of his matured thought. 

The argument from Causality points to 
Theism ; but I doubt if that argument can 
be made absolutely complete and _irre- 
fragable for anybody who is not prepared 
to go a step further and say not merely 
that without mind you cannot explain 
movement or change or life, but that 
the very idea of Matter without Mind 
is unintelligible and_ self - contradictory. 
Berkeley, I believe, with all his mistakes 
_ and inadequacies, has laid down for all time 
the true basis of the Theistic argument. I 
recognise the truth of much of the criticism 
which Kant and his followers have be- 
stowed upon Berkeley. I recognise the 
mistakes into which his Lockian ante- 
cedents led him—the impossibility of 
reducing space or the objective world of 
things in space to a mass of sensations— 
the importance in the constitution of the 
world which we know of the ‘‘ categories ”’ 
or forms of thought discovered by Kant 
and of others which he did not discover. 
I recognise that the Idealism of modern 
Philosophy is not and cannot’ be 
the sensationalistic Idealism of Berkeley. 
Nevertheless, I believe Berkeley to be the 
true Father of Idealism. Without Berke- 
ley Kant and Hegel and Lotze would have 
been impossible. The truth which Berke- 
ley saw, and of which nobody had more 
than glimpses before Berkeley, is the real 
reply to Materialism and to Naturalism, 
though that reply requires to be restated 
in the light of other truths which Berkeley 
did not sec. Idealism, as it has become for 
post-Berkeleian thinkers, leads directly to 
Theism. If Matter cannot exist without 
Mind, if the world is made up of a content 
which is supplied by feelings and relations 
which can exist only for thought, if (in the 
words of Mr. Bradley) nothing exists but 
experience, it certainly cannot be your 
mind or mine that constitutes a world that 
existed so long before we were born, and 
of which we even now apprehend so small 
a part. There must be another mind, a 
universal Mind, in which and for which 
alone the world can exist. 

If those who have most clearly seen this 
truth have not always avowed Theism of 
a type which will satisfy the genuinely 
theistic mind, that has been largely because 
they have stopped short with the argument 
which leads up to the idea of God as a 
universal Thinker, and have not combined 
it with that other argument from the idea 
of Causality which led Berkeley and 
Martineau to the idea of God as a universal 
Will, This was eminently the case with 
the great Oxford teacher, to whom the 
higher religious thought of the present day 
owes so much, my own revered teacher, 
Thomas Hill Green. The world, as he 
conceived it, was the thought of God ; but 
God did not make or cause the world, 
except in the sense in which your mind or 
mine may be said to ‘‘make’’ that 
limited portion of the world which we 
know. He was full of the idea of final 
causality, of the idea that the Universe 
has a meaning and a rational purpose ; 
yet he saw insuperable difficulties in the 
way of thinking that God wills the course 
of things to be what it is. When I was an 
undergraduate, the Philosophy which I 
desiderated was a sort of re-writing of 


Martineau in the light of what I had learnt | 


time, Mill and Bain, who were his bugbears, 


from Green, or of Green in the light of that | have ceased to dominate the philosophical 


causative conception of God which I found 
not indeed in Martineau (for his great 
book on Religion was not then published), 
but in older writers to whom Martineau 
owed, on this side of his thought, his 
inspiration. Fortunately, the defects 
which I noted in the then prevalent 
Idealism have largely been corrected by 
later thinkers. Lotze has come to exercise 
in England the influence which he had 
already exercised in Germany. Even 
thinkers otherwise more or less Hegelian 
have begun to recognise that the Will 
cannot be reduced either to mere feeling 
or to mere thought. When I read Pro- 
fessor Ward’s ‘‘ Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism,’’ I felt that, though the book is 
chiefly devoted to criticism and the con- 
structive part of it is somewhat slightly 
sketched, here was the genuinely theistic 
Philosophy which I had been in search of. 

You will excuse the appearance of 
dogmatism which such a personal con- 
fession of belief, almost unsupported by 
argument and undefended against criticism 
must, I fear, inevitably wear. But it was 
necessary to bring me to the point of my 
paper. I know that not all the philosophy 
of the present day is Theistic, but I think 
it may fairly be said that as against 
Materialism or a Naturalism of the kind 
which is but a veiled Materialism we are 
able to point to a very general consensus 
of the experts, and that the tendency of 
the majority is towards an Idealism which 
implies more or less distinctly a theistic 
view of the universe. And that brings me 
to the practical suggestion which I want to 
make to you, and that is the importance 
to teachers of Religion of being—up to the 
level of their leisure and opportunity— 
students of Metaphysic. Moreover, they 
cannot promote the interests of reasonable 
Religion better than by promoting the 
study of Philosophy of the kind to which 
I have pointed among the more educated 
and intellectual men and women whom 
they can influence. Philosophy, more 
than any other study, undermines super- 
stition and credulity, while it fortifies the 
mind against Materialism and Agnosticism. 
The time was, perhaps, when those who 
valued above all things continued attach- 
ment to traditional beliefs might have had 
plausible grounds for discouraging serious 
thinking as. the best means of saving faith. 
I am quite sure that for very large classes 
at least that time has gone by. Scepticism 
can be picked up now without much 
thinking. Among undergraduates, for 
instance, the unsettlement which used to 
begin—at least, so it was supposed—with 
the reading of Littere Humaniores, has 
generally begun, for those who are that 
way inclined, long before that period. No 
doubt we cannot by any possibility secure 
that thinking will always end in the 
adoption of the opinions which we ourselves 
think true. But, for people above a 
certain level of culture and intelligence, I 
do hold that we are justified in expecting 
that to promote serious thinking is more 
likely to build up than to'destroy. It was 
a sagacious remark of Liddon’s, in 1868, 
that ‘‘ the real battle-ground in modern 
Oxford is not so much Theology as mental 
Philosophy.’’? He need not, perhaps, have 
limited his remark to Oxford. Since his 


Lecture-rooms of Oxford and of the 
English-speaking world. Orthodoxy of the 
type which Liddon would have approved 
is, no doubt, weaker at Oxford even than 
it was then, if it can be said to exist at all ; 
but, if we have not sunk altogether into 
the quagmire of Agnosticism and Material- 
ism which Liddon dreaded, it has not 
been through a policy of Obscurantism and 
a refusal to face difficulties, but to the 
influence of men like Green, who have 
united the religious spirit of Liddon with 
a determination to follow the argument 
wherever it led them; and of some even 
who, without much sympathy with what 
ordinary men call Religion, have been 
forced by the sheer requirements of Logic 
to take the anti-materialistic side. It is 
possible to cease to be a Materialist without 
becoming a Theist or a Christian; but in 
the long run, I believe, whatever intel- 
lectual influences make against Materialism 
make for Christian Theism. 

It must be admitted that it is only for the 
comparatively few—though for more people 
than is often supposed—that much study 
of formal Philosophy is possible or desir- 
able. Berkeley, however, might very well 
be read and understood by at least many 
of those who think that Spencer—perhaps 
even Haeckel—has said the last word 
upon ultimate problems. But we do, no 
doubt, want a reasonable treatment of the 
evidences for Theism of a simpler kind 
than is to be found even in the most lucid 
of professed philosophers. The real diffi- 
culty of the intellectual situation is _ this. 
On the whole, Spiritualism has the upper 
hand within the circles of the trained, 
professed students of Philosophy. The 
problem is, how to make it prevail in the 
sphere of intelligent popular thought. 
Materialism and Naturalism are easily 
mastered : the replies to them are difficult, 
and demand serious study. There is no 
subject which better deserves attention 
from religious teachers than this—how to 
popularise theistic Philosophy without 
using arguments which we know not to be 
valid; how to popularise (I personally 
should say) Idealism, or whatever other 
philosophy may seem to anyone to con- 
stitute the true basis of Theism. 

What I have been contending for is 
strongly opposed to one of the main 
tendencies of Protestant Liberal Theology 
on the Continent. One of the notes of the 
great Ritschlian schocl, best known in 
England, perhaps, through the writings of 
Harnack, is a systematic depreciation of 
Philosophy and of philosophical Theology. 
That is a natural, perhaps on the whole 
a healthy, but an exaggerated reaction 
against the Hegelian tendency to turn 
Christianity into a speculative Philosophy 
which does contain some reminiscences of 
the Athanasian Creed, but has very little 
in common with the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth. As regards their interpretation 
of Christianity and of distinctly Christian 
doctrine, I feel myself very much in 
sympathy with the Ritschlians. The 
Ritschlian influence is the most powerful 
and the healthiest force at work in the 
world of Continental Protestant Theology. 
Much of the advance of Liberal Christian 
thought among ourselves during the past 
decade or so has been due to the growing 
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influence of Harnack and others of that 
school. But the mistake made by some 
of them (Wendt is a notable exception) is 
the attempt-to base not merely Christianity, 
but even Theism, on what they call value- 
judgments. I understand the Ritschlians 
when they contend that a belief in a 
revelation through Christ, in whatever 
dogmatic forms we may express that 
conviction, must rest upon the value 
which our Conscience recognises in his 
character and the ideal which he set 
forth; but I cannot understand how any 
value-judgment should prove to us the 
existence of God. Given that existence, 
the knowledge of his nature comes to us, 
as it seems to me, wholly from Conscience. 
It is our judgments of value that assure 
us of the truth of the ideal set before us by 
Jesus. But J cannot see how we should 
be able to assert that those judgments 
reveal to us the nature of God apart from 
the general metaphysical argument which 
justifies the assertion that all our judg- 
ments are partial disclosures or communi- 
cations of a knowledge which in God is 
perfect. But to say in one breath that 
Religion has nothing to do with Metaphysic, 
and then in the next to declare that the 
central doctrine of Christianity is the 
Fatherhood of God, is mere intellectual 
triflimg. The Fatherhood of God is a 
metaphysical doctrine, though it comes 
home to us so much more efiectively 
when expressed in that simple form, 
than it does in the technical language in 
which the Philosophers express the same 
truth. And that truth, if itis to be zation- 
ally held, must in the last resort rest upon 
rational grounds. Religion in all its 
forms, from the highest to the lowest— 
the crudest Animism, the Polytheism 
of the Greeks, the Atheistic or Acosmic 
Religion of the philosophic Buddhist, 
no less that the Christian Theism of 
the Ritschlian Philosopher—is essentially 
a Metaphysical belief, for it is essentially 
a belief in something which cannot be 
touched or tasted or handled. 

And there is another mistake in which, 
as it seems to me, the Ritschlians are 
involved by their antipathy to Philosophy. 
They unduly depreciate the importance of 
doctrine, ancient and modern alike. . There 
18 a sense, no doubt, in which it is true 
that by wisdom the world knew not God. 
Bare Philosophical Theism has never ap- 
pealed to the mass of men, or produced 
the moral effects which have resulted from 
the great historical religions, and pre- 
eminently from Christianity. I believe 
that Ritschlians are right in supposing that 
the main source of the influence which 
Christianity has exerted has been due to the 
personal influence of Jesus. I believe they 
are right in thinking that that will be so 
in the future. So far, I do not quarrel with 
the Ritschlians for making their theology 
Christo-centric, though they sometimes 
disparage unduly the teachers and the 
religions which have most in common with 
Christianity. But when they virtually 
repudiate all development in Christian 
doctrinein Ethics,in the outward forms and 
manifestations of the religious life, as well 
as in the region of Theology proper, they are 
surely fighting against absolutely inevitable 
tendencies of human thought. Doubtless 
the practical following of Christ is more 
important than a correct Christology ; but 
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a man cannot give over thinking because 
he becomes a Christian. 

The difficulty was put thus to me by 
a rising young philosophic teacher who is an 
ardent, if very liberal, Catholic in a very 
Protestant University. Harnack, he com- 
plained, makes Christianity consist in the 
‘‘ipsissima verba’’ of Christ: ‘* Aber 
es gibt kein ipsissima verba Christi,’’ 
‘* There are no ipsissima verba of Christ.’’ 
That represents perhaps, an extreme and 
unduly sceptical critical position. But it 
is true that nobody would be prepared to 
accept all the utterances of Christ as an 
equally accurate picture of his thought. 
To pick and choose among them is already 
a kind of development. It is impossible 
that. Christianity should be confined for 
ever to the ‘‘ipsissima verba ’’ of Christ. 
The Christian consciousness must have 
some way of expressing to itself both its 
view of God’s nature and the value which 
it sets upon the teaching and work of 
Christ; and that sense of value must 
express itself in the language, and adapt 
itself to the thought, of each succeeding age. 
Whatever the true answer to the problems 
inevitably raised by the effort to reconstruct 
the intellectual universe in accordance with 
Christian ideas and to assign Christ his 
proper position in it, the resultis Christian 
doctrine, whatever that doctrine be, Athan- 
asian or Arian or Socinian; whether it 
be one of the very numerous forms of 
thought commonly included under theterm 
Trinitarian, or one of the equally numer- 
ous forms embraced under the term Uni- 
tarian. Technical formula apart, belief 
in the present work of the Spirit of God 
in human souls is, I think we shall all agree, 
an essential element of Christianity. The 
Ritschlian Theologians, some of them at 
least, go near to denying that truth. In 
so far as he asserts it, we ought, J think, 
to recognise the value of the new influence 
which the teaching of Loisy has intro- 
duced into Christian thought, however 
much we may regret the shackles under 
which his position compels that very 
radical thinker to work. Protestant theo- 
logians—imen like Harnack, or still more, 
a man like Wendt—I think understand 
the historical Christ and his true import- 
ance better than Loisy. But we may 
recognise that Loisy has a truer sense— 
truer from the historical and philosophi- 
cal point of view, and truer from the point 
of view of practical religion, of the work 
of the Spirit of God in human society, 
and of the part which has been played 
in that work by organised religious com- 
munities. 

The rise of Loisy is, asZit seems to me, 
by far the most important fact in the 
theological situation of the moment. 
Biblical criticism has mvaded the Roman 
Catholic Church ; the more or less avowed, 
more or less thorough-going disciples 
of Loisy are numbered by the hundred, 
if not by the thousand, among the French 
priesthood. Whether they will eventually 
succeed in leavening the Roman Catholic 
Church from within, or whether the 
movement will end in some kind of dis- 
tuption, no one can say yet. But I 
cannot believe that the effects of that 
movement are destined to be small. I 
believe that the ideas of Loisy may well 
serve as a valuable corrective and com- 
plement to the Ritschlan influence in 


Protestant communities. They may for — 
obvious reasons exercise a peculiarly healthy 
influence upon Anglican theology. And 
they will extend the influence of Liberal 
Theology to whole regions which have been 
almost untouched by it hitherto. 

But I must return to my main topic. 
The idea which I would venture to suggest 
to you is this. The real struggle of the 
future is not between competing forms of 
Theistic—or what, at least for the 
Western world, is practically almost 
the same thing, Christian belief, but 
between those who believe that God is a 
Spirit, and a Materialism or Naturalism * 
which denies that truth. Those who are 
agreed in this matter should regard each 
other as allies in the greater conflict, 
without pretending to a greater measure 
of agreement than exists in the not un- 
important, but still less important sphere 
of Christological doctrine. The absolute 
necessity of concentrating attention upon 
the defence of the most fundamental beliefs 
—belief in God, in morality, in immor- 
tality—will make both for liberality and 
for charity. It is because I so strongly feel 
this that I havefaccepted and greatly 
appreciated the honour you have done me 
in inviting me to address you to-day. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THE 
FREE CHURCHES. 


By rae Rev. T: RuonppA WILLIAMS. 


THat there is a liberal movement of 
great significance in all Free Churches, 
mone can deny. There is a much more 
liberal theology and a much more liberal 
temper than formerly prevailed. There 
is also a wider recognition of the absolute 
necessity for applying the principles of 
the Gospel to the social problems of our 
time. And it is along these three lines 
I expect the liberal movement to proceed— 
a broader theology, a more catholic spirit, 
and a wider and more direct application 
of the truth to life. The teaching of the 
Bible in most of our colleges is in the hands 
of men of the liberal school; the great 
majority of students for the ministry 
find the old views impossible, and are 
facing their work with an entirely different 
equipment from that with which men 
did thirty years ago. The attitude of 
the Churches towards the historical inter- 
pretation of the Bible has changed greatly 
in the last fifteen years; and may now 
be described as generally tolerant and 
widely sympathetic. It is possible to-day 
for the President of the Free Church 
Council, though a Wesleyan, to say 
that the worst use we can make of old 
systems of theology is to be satisfied 
with them. In the Free Church Council, 
the sects have an intercourse which once 
would have been impossible. It is true 
that this is not all it should be. The 
exclusion of the. Unitarians is a sore 
point with many of us. . Dr. Clifford has 
said that it was a concession to the Wes- 
leyans. Well, the sooner the better the 
Wesleyans clear themselves from an ignor- 
ant prejudice, and the rest of the Council 
from the weakness of bowing to such 
prejudice. But it is something to have 
come so far on the road that we can now 
commune with a Baptist without a splash, 
and with a Presbyterian without being 
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committed to a covenant we do not believe 
in, and with a Congregat‘onalist without 
having to argue for evr that Presby- 
terianism and governing synods are 
unscriptural. We hope we may proceed on 
that road until the Wesleyan lion, large 
and magnanimous, and the Unitarian 
terrier, keen and clear but not over- 
humble, shall learn to dwell together. 

And I want to use my time to-day in 
urging the duty of helping on the liberal 
movement to what it ought to be, rather 
than in describing what it is. That the 
spirit of orthodoxy and the spirit of sec- 
tarianism are still alive we are only too 
well aware; that their presence is some- 
times subtly at work in ourselves at the 
very time we are engaged in casting them 
out of others is a fact that should make 
us watchful. 

The liberal movement, properly under- 
stood, must emancipate from the notion 
that the religious teacher is a conveyer of 
finalities, into a clear vision that all that 
one man can do for another is to sow 
seeds in his life; that what to one is the 
word of God—the ripened result of an 


inward experience articulated—is to an-. 


other no more than seed which, if it is to 
come to anything in that other life, must 
lose its form and die. Even the word of 
Jesus, which to him was the ripe fruit 
of trust in, and communion with the 
Father, when given to other men could 
be only germinating seeds of a new life 
which must die to live. The church 
has too much forgotten Jesus’ description 
of Himself: ‘‘ A sower that went forth 
to sow.’’ 

Those who take the full scope of that 
truth have slain the spirit of orthodoxy— 
the spirit, I mean, which imposes upon 
others any set of propositions as final 
statements of truth; a spirit, by the 
way, which is often incarnate in heterodox 
people. No doubt that spirit will die hard, 
but the forces operating against it in all 
churches are very strong, and Doctrinal 
Trust Deeds, its last houses of refuge, are 
becoming forts of despair. Theirs days 
are reckoned, and they are as sure to 
disappear as the horse omnibuses on the 
streets of London. It is coming to be 
recognised more and more that we cannot 
have a stagnant theology in a developing 
universe and an unfolding mind; that we 
cannot guarantee the permanence of any 
creed. or any church order by any pre- 
scriptions of ours ; that all we can do, if we 
insist upon being stupid and not reading 
the plain lessons of history, is to put un- 
natural strains upon the consciences of 
men, and artificial difficulties to retard 
a progress which they cannot prevent. 

Freedom is essential to integrity; no 
man knows whether he is sincere until he 
knows that he is free, though those who 
insist on living in freedom should beware 
of supposing they can live upon it. 

Morality calls upon us to be true to all 
the truth we can discover, and to be bound 
by nothing in the past ; that is the primal 
demand, and there is no integrity if we 
disobey it. If legal obligations contracted 
by pious founders come up against that, 
we must ignore them if we can, get rid 
of them if we cannot, and in any case get 
rid of them at the earliest possible moment. 
Power to deal with trusts is essential to 
the liberal movement in the Free Churches, 


and must soon be secured. We have been 
true in the wrong way to our ancestors 
too long, and it is time to remember 
that we have souls of our own and that we 
have children: The cry: ‘‘ Be worthy of 
your ancestry,’’ might now be replaced 
by another: ‘‘ Be worthy of posterity.’’ 
But it is not only the spirit of orthodoxy 
that needs to be got rid of, but also the 
spirit of sectarianism. 

Denominationalism is to some people a 
thing to be always championed ; in reality, 
it is a thing to be often watched. If to 
belong to a denomination tends to make one 
narrow in outlook, and exclusive in sym- 
pathy, and unjust in judgment, we are 
either taking it wrongly, or it is so far 
forth a bad thing in itself. It does not 
follow that it would have no good in it 
even then, no human institution is either 
wholly good or wholly bad, but the good 
in such a case needs very much to be 
dissociated from such serious evil. 

In the history of religion, narrow 
intellectual outlook, exclusive sympathies, 
and unjust judgments have not been 
regarded sufficiently as sins. The import- 
ance attached to creeds has tended to 
circumscribe the intellect, and, curiously 
enough, the importance attached to de- 
nying creeds has not infrequently done the 
same thing; the theory of the church and 
the sect-consciousness have too often 
barred the flow of sympathy, and dis- 
torted judgment. This is too true of 
all churches. 

It is quite true that these vices are closely 
related to great virtues, and the outside 
world in judging the churches does not 
always understand that. I admit some 
truth in the plea that, if bigotry has been 
specially prominent in the history of reli- 
gion, it is partly because religion is such 
a profound interest that men feel as 
if their eternal being is at stake. But 
we have said that enough, and inside the 
church what we need to say now is that 
this bigotry need not be, and should not 
be; that the vices do not cease to be vices 
because they are related to virtues ; 
that a narrow intellectual outlook is an 
impoverishment of life for which even 
strong convictions do not make up, indeed 
convictions are all the more mischievous 
for being strong if they are not intelligent ; 
that exclusive sympathy, sympathy that 
accepts ecclesiastical boundaries, is at best 
a poor measure; and that unjust judg- 
ment is an utterly unchristian thing. 

It has been asked whether Nonconform- 
ity supplies a stimulus to the ‘‘ universal 
view.’’ The question means, of course, 
whether our denominationalism does not 
rather tend to shut us up too much within 
the confines of our sect, or at least fails 
to inspire us with broad views of the 
world’s life, and put us into sympathy 
with the wider currents of thought and 
aspiration. It is a fair and very important 
question, a question which we ought to be 
willing to look at and consider. 

I should say that the spirit of Noncon- 
formity in itself, and the spirit of Conform- 
ity in itself, are alike unfavourable to the 
universal view. Take the conformist spirit 
first. What does it aim at? What is its 
ideal 2 One church in which all men shall 


subscribe to one creed and worship in one ! 


conception, here is a church for the world. 
Yes, it may be answered, if the world were 
made for such a church. But it is in its 
failure to grasp the diversity of the world 
that such a view fails to be universal. 
The man who seeks a universal form, 
either of creed or worship, fails to reach 
the universal view. The desire to gather 
the whole world under my banner is not 
eatholicity, it is essentially sectarianism. 
However large the church may be, and 
however old, and however imposing and 
majestic its history, if it makes this claim, 
it is just as sectarian, though not as ridicu- 
lous, as if the smallest sect made it. Just 
because the universal fact is diversity, 
diversity of education, of temperament, 
taste, and need, so the universal view must 
be a frank recognition of that diversity, 
and not the imposition upon it of one 
custom, however good. Nor do I think 
that this diversity is adequately met by 
latitude in the interpretation of common 
symbols, it must extend to freedom in the 
choice of symbols. 

Again, the spirit of Nonconformity in 
itself is also unfavourable to the universal 
view. To dissent for the sake of dissenting 
is certainly narrowing. And there is 
such a thing. The small Nonconformist 
is very small, and I confess that I dislike 
him very much. There is also a temper 
sometimes met with which is always sus- 
picious of the Catholic and the Anglican, 
especially the Anglican. It comes partly 
from our history. We have had to fight 
so much for our liberty that we have 
developed a somewhat suspicious temper. 
But, however it came, it is not Christian, 
it 1s not neighbourly, and it is sure to be 
often unjust. The liberal movement 
in the Free Churches must be liberal to- 
wards the older churches, or it is not 
complete. 

We cannot deny that the various 
Nonconformist sects have often shown 
too exclusive a spirit both towards the 
Church of England and also towards one 
another. Nonconformity came into exis- 
tence, not for the sake of nonconforming, 
but to express life realities which the 
formularies of the old Church would not 
allow to be expressed. If Nonconformity 
had kept to that and allowed the same prin- 
ciple to work freely everywhere else, it would 
have been an entirely expansive movement, 
making for the enlargement of life through 
the ages; but, alas, the tendency was 
for each sect to set itself up as a standard, 
and almost claim a monopoly of truth and 
right. It is a tendency that attaches to 
strength of conviction, but it is a divisive, 
blighting tendency all the same. 

We need to be careful how we hold our 
denominationalism ; it is so easy to make 
it a poor paltry thing. I have often 
listened to an address on Free Church 
principles, and felt, if I only believed it true, 
I would not like to be a Free Churchman. 
I have heard the phrases ‘‘ Evangelical 
truth ’’ and ‘‘ Unitarian truth ’’ so often 
that it would be quite a relief to think 
that they had gone for ever. And I 
doubt whether any greater service could be 
rendered to the liberal movement in the 
Free Churches than to obliterate these 
two words: ‘* Evangelical’’ and ‘‘ Unit- 
arian.’’ When will men rejoice in truth as 


way. Surely, it might be said, here is the ; such, and have their souls so lifted by it 


universal view, here is an all-inclusive | as to forget their little labels ? It is a pity 
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when men cannot stand in God’s wide 
plains, or climb His great mountains 
without the impertinence of waving their 
little flags over them and being more 
interested in the flag than in anything else, 
dreaming themselves proprietors of the 
vast estate. Those who are truly in the 
liberal movement know the unsectarian 
character of truth; they know that the 
modern advance is not the victory of any 
one church, nor indeed of all the churches 
together, because it is the result of the 
manifold labours of many workers in 
many fields; they know that if the liberal 
thinkers in different churches to-day are 
much nearer each other than their 
respective churches are, it is not because 
some have moved towards the position of 
others, but because all have moved to new 
ground where old controversies, including, 
I venture to say, the controversy between 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, are dead. We 
should not lack reverence for the past, 
and a sentiment of respect for old battle- 
grounds is harmless enough if it is not 
allowed to perpetuate useless feuds. We 
may have full appreciation of the way 
we have come, without falling into the 
glorification of ruts as things to be pursued 
for ever; we watch theological sunsets 
with gratitude for the light of a closing 
day, but we must be allowed to greet the 
rising dawn with cheer and with confidence, 
believe in the ever-enlarging revelations, 
and in the greater day that is yet to be. 

Denominational zeal of the right kind is 
no doubt good, but it is very necessary to 
see that it is of the right kind. The zeal 
that tries to prove that Congregationalism 
is the right kind of church is of no use. 
Every kind of church is good which does 
good, and every church is right which 
serves the cause of right. The zeal that 
would strain every nerve to prove that 
Unitarians have always believed what 
all the world is now coming to believe 
is simply a piece of unenlightened par- 
tisanship, a hindrance to progress wherever 
found. To use one’s denomination to 
minister to the world is the best way to 
defend it. To train the young in church 
principles is less impotrant than to train 
them to take large views of life, and culti- 
vate wide sympathies. 

Many have left the various churches in 
years of maturity because they found that 
ii was there they had nursed their pre- 
judices and narrow views. Let those 
who grow up about us feel, in the after 
years, that in the church they learned 
to take generous views of men and matters, 
that there they were taught to be large- 
minded, to be open to truth on all sides, 
and at the same -time consecrated to high 
purpose, and noble service, and we shall 
win their respect for life. 

I have no ambition in my own church 
to nurse champions for Congregationalism, 
and I do not like the Presbyterian or the 
Unitarian who is always trying to make 
Presbyterians or Unitarians. We want 
champions for justice, for freedom, for 
purity, for love, and for social reform. We 
want to nurse children of God, servants of 
the common weal. The only sense in 
which I recognise denominational zeal is the 
departmental sense. Every department 
must do its best, not to prove that it is 
better or wiser than some other depart- 
ment, but to make its own contribution 
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to the effectiveness of the whole, like 
departments in a factory, like regiments 
in an army. There is something that is 
defective in every church, and also much 
that is necessary. One denomination may 
excel in its intellectual contribution, and 
another in heart-glow and worshipful spirit, 
and still another in social service. 

And I shou!d not hesitate to take from 
any church anything that would enrich 
my own, and make it more effective. 
Let us go for the largest views of life; for 
the cultivation of the widest sympathies ; 
for the broadest culture; for the most 
comprehensive social service we can render ; 
for the richest worship ; let us recognise all 
good men in every church, and outside 
all churches, as our brethren; yea, let us 
yearn over the evil too with a heart of 
compassion like God’s. I must confess 
that it is not the denominational aspect of 
religion that appeals to me, but the catho- 
lic aspect. There is pasture for the alive 
mind and the devout soul, in the litera- 
ture of all the churches, and that of any 
one would be poor fare. In the interpreta- 
tion of the personality of Jesus, of the 
Atonement, and the work of Redemption 
generally, we need the help of all the 
churches, and something more. I do not 
think that any church can look back and 
say concerning any of these: ‘* We were 
right.’? There was truth in various 
conflicting positions, and, the truth, there is 
little doubt, was greater than any of them. 
The old controversies are not settled, 
they are lost. The Atonement, the Incar- 
nation, Salvation are all larger than men 
had thought; the assertion of them, in 
their limitation, as the truth was wrong, 
the bare denial of them was also wrong ; 
but they remain more largely and richly 
conceived, whose meanings give us un- 
limited fields for the discoveries of experi- 
ence, as we pursue our religious life away 
from the paltry cries of parties in the 
ampler spaces of the divine life. As 
much zeal as you like in building up our 
own church and our own denomination, if 
we remember that all this is but an instru- 
ment, and only one of many, for working 
towards the large end of human progress, 
and the coming of the kingdom of the 
eternal good for men. 


At the conclusion of the papers and a 
warm word of acknowledgment from the 
Chairman, there was time for only one 
speech. 

Dr. C. Herzerr-Suira said that in 
venturing to speak after those three able 
papers he felt rather like Daniel in the 
lions’ den. He could not attempt to dis- 
cuss the papers, it would be impertinent 
for him to do so, but he was bound to 
admit that he disagreed greatly with 
many of the things he had heard. Asa 
Yorkshireman who hated sailing under 
false colours, he stood there as an out- 
and-out Unitarian, and thought there was 
danger in excessive liberalism of thought, 
which seemed necessarily to belittle de- 
nominationalism, The average layman 
must have something clear and definite 
to induce him to fight for it. That was 
what he had found in Unitarianism, and 
he intended to fight for it. He had been 
greatly struck by Dr. Rashdall’s paper, 
and the extraordinary advance in the 


philosophical outlook of religion of which 


it was a sign. Dr. Rashdall had said 
that the fight of the future would be 
between belief in Theism and Material- 
ism and Naturalism; but, for his own 
part, what astonished him was that, 
in spite of the increase of education 
and liberal thought, the Roman Catholic 
Church continued to extend its influence, 
and he thought that in 100 years they 
might have another conflict such as 
they had in the time of the Reformation. 
He did not agree with Mr. Jacks that the 
best work of the world was now done by 
men outside the churches. No doubt there 
were such men, but they were exceptional, 
and wherever any great organisation for 
good in the broadest sense was at work at 
the back of it were numbers of men within 
the churches. He had been impressed at 
the time by Mr. Jacks’ suggestion of a 
Brotherhood of Preachers, and was now 
more convinced than ever that it might do 
good. The example of the Salvation 
Army had been referred to, and he recalled 
the earlier instance of Dominic and 
Francis, who, in the early Middle Ages, 
had found the Roman Catholie Church 
much in the condition of the churches of 
to-day, and had reformed and rejuvenated 
it. The higher life of to-day suitered from 
the unforcunate increase of wealth, which 
killed aspiration. What they needed was 
such a fresh impulse of unse'fish life and 
endeavour as that to which Mr. Jacks’ 
suggestion pointed. 

After lunch a meeting of the Guilds’ 
Union was held, under the presidency of 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston, and at the same 
time, at Manchester College, a meeting 
in the interest of the ‘‘ Van Mission,’’ 
called by the Rev. T. P. Spedding. 

At 4.30 the Business Meeting of the 
National Conference was held, and in the 
evening there was a religious service, 
conducted by the Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., of Glasgow, who had that after- 
noon been elected a member of the Con- 
ference. He preached the sermon on 
‘“The Religion of the Cross,’’ which 
we must reserve for publication next 
week. Before the service a selection of 
music on the organ was given by Mr. 
John Harrison, who also played at the 
service. There was a very large con- 
gregation. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The President, Mr. W. B. Bowrine, 
took the chair at the business meeting 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. H. Cuarreitp CLARKE presented 
his statement as treasurer. In former 
years, he said, the funds required had 
been obtaincd from a few friends, and 
had been under £100, though in Con- 
ference years an additional £60 for print- 
ing, &c., was needed; but with the 
appointment of a secretary more would 
be required. He had a balance of £80, 
which, with a few additions, would, he 
hoped, see them through that Conference. 
Since 1903 the number of congregations 
contributing to the funds had increased 
from two to six, and there should be 
many more, 

The Rev. James Harwoop, secretary, 
presented the Committee’s report, with 
two alterations in the printed copy which 
had been previously circulated, and which 
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appeared in last week’s InquirER. The 
alterations are:—p, 242, col. 2, in (b), 
on Mr. Wood’s suggestions, lines 2’and 3, 
strike out “at present, at all events’’; 
col. 3, add to last par., decision of the 
Committee at Oxford: ‘That this meet- 
ing, in view of the replies received, is 
of opinion that the scheme is not at 
present practicable.’’ 

The Presipent moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts. 

The Rey. J. Esti1n Carpenter seconded, 
and congratulated the Conference on 
having secured the services of a_ per- 
manent secretary. With Mr. Harwood’s 
administrative help they looked forward 
to a considerable development in their 
work, and had every confidence that it 
would be efficient'y performed. They 
were parting with old and tried friends. 
Mr. A. W. Worthington had been one of 
the earliest promoters of the Conference, 
and secretary from the first. Through 
the earlier Conferences he was the leading 
acting hon. secretary, and to his fidelity 
to Conference aims and principles, and 
his executive knowledge and ability they 
owed a deep debt of gratitude. They 
were glad to be able to place his name 
on the list of Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Charles Fenton had succeeded to the 
work as acting hon. secretary, and for 
fifteen years, since 189], had taken the 
leading share of the business. He had 
organised five Conferences to 1903, and 
to his unfailing courtesy and _ fidelity 
they must bear the warmest testimony. 
He much regretted that Mr. Fenton’s 
extreme modesty would not allow them 
to add his name also to the list of Vice- 
Presidents, but they must make that 
acknowledgment to him. Three years 
ago, two large questions had been com- 
mitted for consideration, one affecting the 
possible relation of the Conference to the 
churches as their business or administra- 
tive organ (as to which no step had been 
taken) the other arising out of My. 
Wood’s paper, im which he pointed out 
the danger of inequalities of administra- 
tion in their trust funds. Though it 
might seem from the report that very 
little had been done, a great deal of 
trouble had been taken, and though last 
Tuesday a scheme very carefully drafted 
had been laid aside, and they had to be 
content with a less ambitious scheme than 
that first entertained, he did not think 
the time had been wasted. Matters had 
been brought to the knowledge of various 
trusts, and the foundation laid for more 
harmonious relations than had been pos- 
sible in the past. 

The resolution having been passed, it 
was agreed, on the motion of the Prest- 
DENT, seconded by Dr. W. Buake OpceErs, 
K.C., to make the alterations in the rules 
of which the committee had given notice. 
They were slight verbal alterations, the 
chief being entailed by the appointment 
of a paid secretary. 

The Rev. H. Enriztp Dowson moved, 
and Mr. Elgar Worthington seconded, the 
best thanks of the Conference to the re- 
tiring officers and committee, and the 
appointment of the following officers for 
the ensuing three years :—President, Rev. 
Joseph Wood; Vice-Presidents, Mr. James 
R. Beard, J.P., Mr. Wm. B. Bowring, 
J.P., Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Mr. 


Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Mr. 
A. W. Worthington, B.A.; Treasurer, Mr. 
J. W. Scott. J.P.; Auditor, Mr. Sydney 
Jones; Secretary, Rev. Jas. Harwood, 
B.A. The following twelve members 
were elected by ballot, according to rule, 
to serve on the committee. There are 28 
soceties represented in the Conference, 
each of which may appoint a member to 
serve on the committee, which thus con- 
stituted can co-opt six further members, 
For the ballot 259 voting papers were 
given in, but seven were unsigned, and so 
not counted, with the following result :— 
Revs. Dendy Agate, J. W. Austin, I. K. 
Freeston, H. Gow, Messrs. G. H. Leigh, P. 
H. Leigh, A. Nicholson, Revs. J. Collins 
Odgers, F. W. Stanley, J. C. Street, 
Messrs. J. C. Warren and J. Harrop 
White. 

Mr. Dowson, speaking to the resolu- 
tion, said that, if the committee and 
officers had done nothing but provide for 
them that weck, they would have reason 
to be grateful, and, as Chairman of Man- 
chester College Committee, he thanked 
them for coming to Oxford. He then 
spoke in warmly appreciative terms of Mr. 
Wood, their new President, the Vice- 
Pres dents, and other officers. 

Dr. DrummMonp moved the election of 
Dr. John Hunter as a member of the 
Conference. Dr. Hunter, he said, was 
known to them all, and his adhesion would 
be a welcome addition to the width of 
their fellowship. He woald bring a fervour 
of spirit not always found in connection 
with what were known as liberal opinions. 
That was due, he supposed, to the fact 
that often opinions arose from the side 
of scepticism rather than of inspiration. 
But with Dr. Hunter it was otherwise. 
His breadth of view was due to clear 
perception of high spiritual truth. 

The Rev. Henry Gow, who seconded, 
said they were not asking Dr. Hunter to 
come out from anything and take up a 
new position, but they were glad and 
proud that he was willing to associate with 
them in their free fellowship. 

The resolution was cordially passed. 

Mr. H. Cuatrernp CLARKE moved :— 
“That the cong egations on the roll be 
urgently requested to make an annual 
contribution towards meeting the ordinary 
expenses of the Conference.’’ It was 
necessary, he said, that they should have 
an income of from £300 to £350, to carry 
on the wor. 

The Rey. C. Hargrove, who seconded, 
said the triennial meetings had never 
failed, but as-a Conference representing 
churches they had failed to interest the 
churches. He hoped every congregation 
would be appealed to to make some con- 
tribution, and then they would care more 
for the work. 

Reports were then presented, of the 
Ministers’ Sustentation Fund, by the 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, of the Guilds’ 
Union, by the Rev. F. K. Freeston, and 
of the Pension and Insurance Fund, by 
the Rev. C. J. Street, all of which had 
their origin in meetings of the Confer- 
ence. 

The Rev. J. Esttin CaRpPENTER 
moved :—‘‘That this meeting of the 
National Conference, having heard the 
Report of four years’ work of the 


Ministers’ Pension and Insurance Fund, 
earnestly commends it to the support of 
the Churches, and especially urges on 
their attention the importance of main- 
taining its efficiency by regular Congre- 
gational Subscriptions.’’ That resolution, 
he said, was rendered necessary by the 
very success of their work. They had 
originally expected some 50 ministe:s to 
join, and they began with 70, a large 
proportion of whom were over 40. This 
had entailed greater annual expenditure, 
and they had not been able to pus by 
accumulated income as they had antici- 
pated. All the present members were safe, 
but the power of accepting fresh members 
would be seriously limited if they did not 
increase their income and bring it at least 
up to £300 a year. They would easily 
get the extra help required, if congrega- 
tions would consider that the cause of the 
insurance of ministers was their cause. 

Mr. H. Caatrreitp CLARKE seconded, 
and the resolution was adopted. 


The Education Bill, 


The Rev. W. Coperanp Bowie moved : 
—‘‘ That this meeting welcomes the pro- 
visions in the Education Bill introduced 
by Mr. Birrell, which place all rate-aided 
schools under public control, and secure 
teachers against the imposition of eccle- 
siastical and theological tests.”’ 

He regretted there was not more time 
to consider that very important national 
question. The resolution selected two 
fundamental questions. The Bill was 
very elaborate, but if they could only 
secure for the nation as a whole the 
control of every school receiving public 
money, they had secured what would 
involve many improvements in the future. 
He did not say the Bill was perfect even 
on that score, but it was framed with an 
honest desire to meet the needs of the 
nation as a whole, and that was what 
they had always contended for. They 
had no desire as a special religious com- 
munity for any favouritism, but every 
school with public money must be under 
public management. The other funda- 
mental principle they had always striven 
for was that teachers should be free from 
ecclesiastical or theological test. He did 
not say that the Bill absolutely pro- 
vided for the full carrying out of that 
principle, but for the first time the 
principle was laid down in a Bill before 
the Commons, And he felt very strongly 
that in view of the tremendous opposi- 
tion organised against the Bill, those who 
had worked for these great principles 
should welcome that honest statesman- 
like attempt to settle the gravest issues 
of education in the country. He hoped 
the resolution would be carried. He was 
satisfied that if Mr. Birrell or the Govern- 
ment could poll the masses of the people 
of England, without any interference of 
clerical or anti-clerical parties, the fathers 
and mothers would say the Bill provided 
just about what they wanted. He was 
satisfied, so long as they got public con- 
trol, to go on agitating for juster views 
of education. Since 1870 they had not had 
before the people a more far-reaching, 
larger, fairer measure for the improve- 
ment and management of public educa- 
tion in‘that country. 

Mr. W. Watiace Bruce seconded, as 
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one who would have something to do 
_with the carrying out of the Act. Far 
too much time in the past had been occu- 
pied with machinery, they wanted to get 
to education. 

The Rey. J. M. Luroyp Tuomas moved 
as an amendment :—‘‘ That this meeting, 
while welcoming the provisions of the 
Education Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell, 
which are designed to place all rate-aided 
schools under public control, and to 
secure teachers against the imposition of 
ecclesiastical and theological tests, regrets 
that the Bill perpetuates the State Endow- 
ment of Religious Instruction, and declares 
its conviction that only secular education 
should befgiven in schools maintained by 
compulsory public payments.’’ It was 
an issue, he said, which they should 
face quite calmly and moderately. They 
must show their conviction on the Bill, 
and would be lacking in self-respect, if 
they failid to’ make it perfectly clear. 
The resolution was right so far as it went, 
but it did not say exactly what they felt. 
It evaded the really religious question. 
They ought to take a vigorous, unanimous 
stand, and declare that no religious educa- 
tion ought to be paid for out of public 
funds, 

The Rev. Cuaries Praca seconded, and 
said they must confess to their shame that 
they could not find any common ground on 
which they could continue common re- 
ligious instruction in the schools cf the 
people. They could not have religious 
instruction in %{their elementary schools 
without injustice to themselves, and to 
the teachers. The resolution was untrue. 
The Bill did not secure those results, and 
did not attempt it. There were over 
1,100 Roman Catholic schools, and 
11,000 schools in the National Society, 
and half of these would be in districts 
which might bring them under the fourth 
clause, and so provisions might be 
brought into effect by which they would 
have the teachers giving religious instruc- 
tion. Thus they could not staff those 
schools without inquiring into the teachers’ 
religious beliefs, and they would be 
perpetuating theological tests. There were 
two other strong objections. The Bill 
did not modify the present authority, 
and it allowed for the indefinite extension 
of the sectarian system. It seemed to 
him more reactionary than Mr. Balfour’s 
Act, 

Dr. W. Buaxe Operrs, K.C., opposed 
the amendment, Six years ago, when he 
was President of that Conference, he had 
protested aga‘nst the assumption that 
Unitarians as a body were in favour of 
secular education in their Board schools, 
He knew how well the compromise had 
worked, with the conscience clause and a 
syllabus, and he welcomed th’s Bill because 
he hoped it would make an end of the 
religious controversy. He should deplore 
the expulsion of religious instruction from 
the schools of the people, for where else 
would the children get any such teach- 
ing? The children would grow up devoid 
of the noblest spring of action, 

The Rey. H. Exrrntp Dowson said it 
was a scandal that the religious difficulty 
should have been allowed to put back the 
clock of education for generations, He 
wanted a message of peace, and would 
sacrifice much to secure it. But he 
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could not give as’ much as_ the®* Bill] President and Committee of the Protes- 


asked. He cou!d not accept the four- 


fifths clause, which showed that tests 


would not be abolished, nor submit to the 
erection of denominational schools under 
public control. But he did not wish to 
see undenominational religious teaching 
out of the schools of the people of Eng- 
land. Yet, if they were driven to it, he 
would accept secular education under one 
condition, that of giving the right of 
entrance to all the schools of the country 
at the expense of those who wanted to 
give special rel'gious instruction, if the 
parents demanded it. But where parents 
were spoken of in that controversy it was 
the parson and the priest who were 
meant, 

The amendment, being put to the meet- 
ing, was carried by a large majority. 

The Rev. H. Raw.ines moved a further 
amendment, to read: ‘‘ Declares its con- 
viction that only secular education should 
be paid for by public money.’’ That, he 
pointed out, maintained their principle, 
but secured the right of entry for special 
religious teaching at the expense of those 
who wanted to give it, which would be 
impossible under Mr. Thomas’s motion. 

The Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson seconded. 

The Rev. W. CoprLanp Bowls said that, 
while he had always been in favour of 
secular education, he thought they were in 
danger of forgetting that they were not 
the only people. He pleaded for the Jew, 
and the Roman Catholic, and the High 
Churchman. To refuse them facilities 
would be an unworthy act of dogmatism 
and intolerance. 

Mr. Rawlings’s amendment was carried 
by aconsiderable majority, and, becoming 
the substantive motion, was adopted. 

The following further resolutions were 
passed :— 

On the motion of Mr. Rrowarp Rosin- 
son, secocd2d by the Rev. N. AnpDER- 
TON: 

‘* That this meeting, rejoicing in the 
prospect of a second Hague Conference 
to strengthen and increase the facilities 
for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, urges the British Govern- 
ment to take advantage of the present 
favourable opportunity to propose simul- 
taneous reduction of tie heavy military 
burdens borne by the priacipal nations.’’ 

On the motion of the Rev. H. D. 
Roserts, seconded by Mr. Joun Harri- 
SON: 

‘‘That more eflectual help is still 
needed for our poorer Ministers and Con- 
gregations, and that the means of effect- 
ing it be again recommended to the con- 
sideration of the Conference Committee.’’ 

Dr. C. Herpert Smita then made a 
statement as to hs scheme for enabling 
ministers to attend the Interaational 
Conference at Boston, Mass., next year. 
Fle urged it ia the interest of the denomina- 
tion as a whole, from his own experi- 
ence cf the inspiration of last year’s 
international meeting at Geneva. Loadon 
had responded well tohisappeal. He had 
already £200 in the bank, and promises 
of from £400 to £500; but, unless the 
churches in the provinces would also help, 
his scheme could not be carried throvgh. 

The meeting then terminated. 

During the afternoon a telegram was 
received from Darmstadt, sent by the 


tantenverein, which was m2eting in that 
city, with hearty greetings and good wishes 
for the Conference. 


. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The devotional service on Friday morn- 
ing was conducted by the Revs. John 
Davies and Matthew R. Scott, the latter 
giving an address of exceptional power 
and beauty, which will remain one of the 
most vivid memories of the week. 

At the closing session the chair was 
taken by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
in the absence of Mr. Charles Jones, who 
was to have presided. 

The Rev. C. J. SrreET proposed a com- 
prehensive resolution, thanking in the 
warmest terms all who had contributed 
to the reception of the Conference at 
Oxford and to the great success of the 
meetings, and especially the officers of the 
local committee, Dr. Edwin Odgers, Mr. 
Carpenter, and Mr. Cock, and also Mr. 
Charles Jones and his friends for - their 
generous provision of hospitality. 

Mr. Byne Kenrick seconded, and said 
votes of thanks were plentiful as black- 
berries, and could only be a very partial 
return for all the expenditure of thought 
and effort which had contributed to the 
success of these meetings. He recalled 
the cld saying: ‘* Faith was a noble 
dame, but in her train should ever follow 
the attendants of good works.’’ By those 
meetings they had been lifted into an 
exalted faith. Let there be also good 
works to follow in the train, strenuous 
effort to realise a good part of the aspira- 
tion put before them, by co-operation 
with those who would be engaged in or- 
ganising the work, and that would be the 
best expression of their gratitude. 

The Rev. J. Epwin Opcers, chairman 
of the local committee, in acknowledging 
the vote, referred to a message sent by an 
enterprising journalist to San Francisco: 
‘* Wire at any cost instances of heroism,” 
and the reply he got: “No heroes here. 
All too busy.’’ A thought beyond his 
thought to that telegraphist was given, 
he said; That would be the ideal of 
social duty for the coming age, rather 
than that of individual distinction. So 
he might say of their committee, there 
were no heroes among them, but they had 
all worked together in the heartiest manner, 
and if what they had done was approved, 
they were very thankful. Yet he was 
obliged to mention the strenuous work 
done all the time by Mr. Cock, and the 
admirable help rendered by his sister; 
and he gratefully endorsed what had been 
said of what Mr. Charles Jones had done 
for them. They should not forget, either, 
the services rendered by Mr. Kerry and 
Mr, John Harrison at the organ, and the 
ready help given by the students of 
Manchester College. 

The Rev. J. Estrin CARPENTER, also 
responding, emphasised the co-operation 
of friends in Oxford outside their fellow- 
ship. It had rendered that meeting of 
the Conference memorable. 

Mr. J. W. Cocx also responded; the 
warmth of the applause which greeted 
him showing how much his_ unselfish 
services had been appreciated. ES 

The Rev. Denpy Agate then read the 
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paper on ‘‘ Advisory Committees and 
Ministerial Settlements’? which was 
published in last week’s Inquirer: 

The Rev. JosepH Woop then moved 
the resolution of which he had given 
notice, dividing it, by permission of the 
chairman and the meeting, into two parts, 
as follows :— 

“1, That the Conference Committee is 
hereby instructed to enter into communica- 
tion with existing Advisory Boards, and 
to consider the advisability of forming 
with their co-operation, one Central Board 
(and at their discretion to form such a 
Board), consisting of Ministers and Lay- 
men, and having for its object :— 

“ To receive and examine the credentials 
of persons other than students from our 
Colleges desiring to enter the Ministry of 
the. Churches on the Conference Roll, and 
at the direction of the Board to report on 
the same. 

« 2. That the Conference Committee is 
further instructed to appoint a Ministerial 
Settlement Board, to assist by introduc- 
tion, or the furnishing of information, 
Churches in search of Ministers, and 
Ministers seeking Pastorates, such Com- 
mittee to consist of Ministers and Laymen.” 

At the outset Mr. Wood said how pro- 
foundly he appreciated the honour they 
had done him in electing him President. 
He felt the responsibility more deeply 
because he was aware that in some 
respects he did not march altogether in 
line withsome of his brethren. He hoped 
during his years of office to bring the 
Conference and the churches into more 
living touch with one another, and make 
the objects of the Conference more widely 
known. Turning to his resolution, he said 
he brought the matter before the Liver- 
pool Conference, and he believed that if 
he had pressed it then, he would have 
carried his point; but the matter was 
referred to the committee, and while he 
was away in America the committee came 
to adecision adverse to his view. There- 
fore he was now appealing from the Com- 
mittee to the Conference. He thought the 
eommittee had been led to their decision 
by-a fear that this proposal would inter- 
fere with the independence of the churches, 
but he was as anxious as anyone to pre- 
serve that independence. He was keenly 
alive to the value of the work done by 
their two existing advisory committees to 
the satisfaction of the churches, but they 
did not cover the whole country, and had 
only partially succeeded in closing the 
back-deor into their ministry. It was of 
the utmost consequence to have that door 
effectually closed, to keep out undesirable 
men, who brought discredit not only 


on individual congregations but the 
ministry as a whole. Men of natural 
gifts and stainless character would 


They could come in by 
the front door. He was not in favour of 
multiplying local committees, but a 
central board might co-operate with the 
two admirable committees they already 
had, that one standard might apply 
throughout the whole country. He held 
that a central body appointed by the 
Conference could do more than others to 
create a sound public opinion, and it 
should consist of ministers and laymen 
in equal numbers. Then, as to the settle- 
rent or removal of minister, he recalled 


not be excluded. 
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what he said at Liverpool three years 
ago, and said that such a representative 
board could be of the greatest service to 
ministers and congregations. The Minis- 
terial Fellowship had done admirable ser- 
vice in that respect; but it was a private 
society, and the work should be done by 
a publicly representative body. He was 
glad to know that some at least of the 
members of the Fellowsh p were willing 
that the work should be handed over to 
the Conference. They were very grateful 
to Mr. Street for what he had done, and, 


if the change were made, he hoped they | 


would have his help. 

The Rev. H. D. Ropers seconded the 
resolutions, and urged that the churches 
were too much afraid of being repre- 
sented by the Conference, in which. they 
ought to realise their unity. 

The Rev. C. J. Stren said that while 
he had some hesitation as to the first’ re- 
solution, he was in favour of the second ; 
he had from the first hoped that the 
Conference Committee would take up the 


matter of ministerial settlements, and it- 


was only because of their refusal that the 
Fellowship had taken it up. Experience 
had shown how much good could be done, 
but it was a great responsibility for the 
man into whose hands the work came. 
He was quite prepared to give it up, 
but he was quite clear that it was one 
man’s work, and he would willingly 
hand it over to the Secretary of the 
Conference, in whom he had perfect 
confidence. At the same time he had 
asked for a confidential committee to have 
cognisance of what he did, and he was 
sure that Mr. Harwood would wish the 
same. The President of the Conference 
should be one, and another should be 
possibly a layman. 

The Rev. W. CorrLanp Bowir moved 
as an amendment:—‘‘That the paper 
read by Mr. Agate and the resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Wood be referred to 
the Conference Committee, with instruc- 
tions to consult existing Advisory Com- 
mittees, the Ministerial Fellowship, the 
Colleges, the District Associations, and 
others, and that they report to the next 
meeting of the Conference.’’ 

He said that for upwards of fifteen years 
he had had thrown upon him the double 
vocation included in the two resolutions. 
Of the 49 men considered by the London 
committee, 47 or 48 had come first to him, 
and of those in Lancashire nearly the half, 
and, in addition to these, he had probably 
seen nearly 200 others, who never got to 
any committee at all. He confessed that 
he was very much in doubt as to organ- 
ising any central board. Im the matter 
of advisory committees local knowledge 
and interest were very important, and he 
had the gravest suspicion of boards of 
ecclesiastical authority in anyform. They 
must have rules and regulations, and the 
human element must necessarily be largely 
crushed out. .He was not prepared to 
pin his faith on the infallibility of any 
Conference committee or board, if it 
would shut out individual freedom of 
action on the part of their churches and 
work. He knew how difficult those 
questions were, and thought they required 
more consideration, and therefore he 
moved his amendment. 

My. Frercuer Roprnson seconded; and 
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said the District Associations ought to be 
consulted before they came to a decision. 

The Rev. AtrrED Hatt, as. secretary 
of a Union, said that they wanted co- 
operation in that matter, and such a 
board as was proposed would be of great 
service. 

Dr. W. Biaxe Opeers supported the 
amendment on the ground that the bodies 
concerned ought first to be consulted. 
He thought, also, that not the Committee, 
but the Conference itself ought to 
appoint. 

The Rey. JosrpH Woop, having briefly 
replied that the matter had three years 
ago been referred back, the amendment 
was put and carried by a large majority. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the 
Rev. Henry Gow read his paper on ** The 
Ideal of a Church,’’ and the closing 
hymn, Samuel Longfellow’s ‘‘ One holy 
Church of God appears,’’ was sung. Dr. 
Drummond pronounced the Benediction, 
and the Conference was at an end. 


In the afternoon a service was held in 
Manchester College Chapel for prayer and 
addresses on our Domestic Mission 
work. The Rev. F. Summers took the 
first. part of the service, and addresses 
were given by the Revs. W. J. Bishop, 
J. Wain, G. J. Slipper, and J. L. Haigh. 
The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers concluded the 
service with helpful and impressive 
words, and prayer and benediction. 

Alter tea a meeting was held in the 
Senior Common Room at the College, 
over which the Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter 
presided, and on his motion, seconded 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, a Union 
for Social Service was formed, as pro- - 
posed at the Friday afternoon confer- 
ence. Other resolutions as to member- 
ship and committee, moved from the 
chair and seconded by Mr. | Richard 
Robinson and the Rev. F. H. Vaughan 
respectively, were passed, and it was 
arranged to hold a meeting of members 
in London during Whit-week. 


Of the Temperance Association, the 
Guilds’ Union, and the Van Mission 
meetings, we hope to publish some 
report next week. 

As to the attendance at the Conference, 
it. is difficult to arrive at exact figures, 
for even the most careful lists of the 
local secretaries contain names of those 
who at the last moment were. unable to 
be present, while others unexpectedly 
arrived, and their names were not always 
included. We may say, however, that 
about 180 of our ministers were present, 
and over 150 delegates of congregations 
and. societies, while the list of other 
visitors numbered about 220. In addi- 
tion to these, the friends at Oxford have 
to be reckoned, so that we may safely 
say there were over 600 taking part in 
the meetings. 


Errata.—tIn last week’s Inquirer, 
p. 253, col. 2, par. 6, line 5, for 1900 read 
1890. Col. 3, line 19, for such read ‘‘ each 
individual.’’? P. 262, col. 2, par. 4, last 
line, for Mvrs. read ‘‘ Mr. Anderton.’’ 


CouRAGE, sir! That makes man or wo- 
man look their goodhest.—Tennyson. 
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THE IDEAL OF A CHURCH. 


By THE Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

THE papers delivered hitherto have been, 
or have been supposed to be, followed by 
discussion. This enabled the readers to 
express their own point of view strongly, 
with the sense that it may be discussed 
afterwards. In this closing paper of the 
Conference no discussion will follow. That 
fact entails the duty of avoiding strong 
controversial views, and seeing both sides, 
which is regarded by many as the last re- 
sort.of the timid, and by others as the ideal 
of the scholar, but which, in this case, is 
due neither to timidity nor scholarship, but 
to what seems to me the just demands of 
the occasion. 

A church is either cne self-contained 
separate congregation, or a group of con- 
gregations ; it is either a worshipping com- 
munity connected with one building, 
and therefore, in this sense, something of an 
architectural expression, or it is a union of 
communities related to cne another for 
some reason; either because of a common 
past, or a common ideal, or a common creed. 
Ido not know what was in the mind of those 
who gave me this subject, but I think 
we should do well to take both meanings 
into account. You cannot have a strong 
church in the larger sense without strong 
churches in the smaller sense ; and churches 
or congregations in the smaller sense of 
separate individual communities only find 
their full meaning when there is some union, 
some bond of fellowship, some feeling of 
common work and ideals between them. 

There is a well-known saying of Goethe 
that a man ought either ‘‘ to be a whole, 
or belong to a whole.’’ I would rather 
suggest that, as in many other’ cases, 
the alternatives are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but that both are possible and desir- 
able. Whether as men or as churches, 
we should in a sense be a whole, and at the 
same time belong to a larger whole. No 
man or church ought to be merely a cog 
in a machine, with no end, no individuality 
of their own. Every church should be 
an independent, separate entity; and, at 
the same time, no church should be self- 
sufficing and alone, cut off from all rela- 
tionship with other churches. It is in 
self-realisation, in being ends for our- 
selves, and yet being in relation always 
with others, and with those means to: a 
larger and higher end, that our lives are 
fulfilled. We belong to God and to the 
community. The individualist tends to 
lay a one-sided stress on the first term, 
the socialist on the second. As men and 
as churches we have to recognise our 
relationship to both. We ought each to 
feel ourselves one, with our own responsi- 
bilities, and our own character, and our own 
life; and, at the same time, to feel our- 
selves one among many, part of an organic 
whole, part of a movement, each called to 
fulfil itself in the life of a larger whole. 

In speaking then of the ideal of a church, 
I shall speak of both unities—the smaller 
unity of the congregation, and the larger 
unity of an organised fellowship of con- 
gregations. 

I.—Let us consider, first, the ideal of a 
church in its narrower and more limited 
sense. 

In talking of ideals, we have to be careful 
always to remember the different types of 


eharacter in men or churches, and not to 


ask them all to conform to one pattern. 
There is not one type, one pattern, one 
method to which all living, earnest con- 
gregations must conform. The utmost 
we can say is that there should be one 
spirit—the spirit of Christ; the spirit of 
love to God, and love to man, which should 
be found in all of them. To say that may 
be the merest verbiage. We may enun- 
ciate such general principles in order to 
evade facing difficulties through cowardice 
or indolence. But, nevertheless, such 
general principles truly felt and realised, 
convey the profoundest truth. A dislike 
of general principles, and a longing for 
particular application, because general 
principles are the refuge of the lazy and 
cowardly, is to be offended without ade- 
quate cause. 

‘* Angels are bright still; 

brightest fell. 
Though all things else should wear the 
brow of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so.’’ 


Nor will it do to take, what we might 
call a Greatest Common Measure of all of 
them, abstracting differences, and laying 
stress only on what is common to all. 
A Greatest Common Measure is not an 
ideal; itisa residuum. Each congregation 
must follow its own genius; its ideal is 
dependent on the full development of its 
own individuality. We don’t want our 
churches all to be of the same _ type. 
‘‘It is this apparent paradox,’’ says 
Professor Caird, ‘‘ that the most individual 
is the most universal, wh'ch the Stoics 
brought to light; and by means of which 
they changed the whole tone and temper 
of early individualism.’’ I understand 
this to mean that men or churches who 
fulfil themselves in the wisest, largest way, 
instead of trying to conform to a type, 
are each of them by their own path 
becoming universal, more truly than by 
trying to be universal. There is something 
to be said for denominationalism along that 
line, if, indeed, by denominationalism we 
mean fulfilling ourselves by the side of 
others, and not merely asserting ourselves 
as against others. There is no doubt 
something common to all churches, not 
of action, or of method, or of belief, but 
of spirit, of devotion, of love: a certain 
Christian character showing itself in diverse 
ways under diverse forms; but a spirit of 
reverence for God and of Jove to man; 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, of desire for 
goodness, and of brotherly love and sym- 
pathy. 

Now, however, I would call to your re- 
membrance some of the difierent types 
of useful, active, living churches which 
we have. There is the Sunday-school 
Church, largely based on and living for its 
young people. There is the Institutional 
Church, seeking to attract young people 
apart from the Sunday-school by its 
activities and its friendliness. There is 
the Domestic Mission Church for the poor. 
There is the old, respectable, conservative 
steady-going Church, in which almost 
everyone is related to everyone else, and 
in which, however unconsciously, strangers 
and new methods are equally suspected. 
It is achurch essentially conservative in its 
spirit whatever it may be in its opinions. 
There is the church made by its minister, 
and dependent almost wholly upon him. 
There is the intellectual church, the social 


though the 


church, the reforming church. These, and 
other types I might mention, are, of course, 
not wholly distinct from one another. 
They overlap and share something of each 
other’s character. But, broadly speaking, 
the churches that we know fall into two 
divisions, and we are each one, according 
to our own capacity and our own experi- 
ence, inclined to defend the one and criticise 
the other. There is the church whose 
members want little more than Sunday 
worship, and whose influence is felt by the 
work they do in the world, by the life they 
live in their homes, and by the philan- 
thropic and social activities apart from the 
church in which they engage. And, on the 
other hand, there is the church whose mem- 
bers want it to be a home, and to provide 
the larger part of their social life, the 
chief means for their education, and the 
main channel for their moral sympathies. 
I think a minister makes a mistake in 
trying to turn one type of church into 
another type. I think, because we like and 
believe in one type, and find ourselves more 
fitted for one sort of work, it is not alto- 
gether desirable to speak as if the other 
type were inferior. I love to hear a man 
expound and defend and speak passion- 
ately of the work or ideas in which he 
believes. We have had delightful, thrilling 
experiences of this in the last two days. 
T do not follow a man so happily or securely 
when he speaks of the work or ideas in 
which he does not believe. One man 
attacks organisation, and speaks of the 
weariness and drudgery and secularity of 
it. Another can see no good in a church 
unless it is what he calls organised ; 
unless every one of the workers is actively 
engaged in doing something for the church 
to which he belongs; unless he is drawn 
into the Sunday-school, or the evening 
clubs, or social evenings, or discussion 
societies, or iS serving on some com- 
mittee, or, still better, on many. Now, 
I believe that we all know quite well, 
when not in an argumentative or irritable 
mood, that both types of church are good, 
if only there is the spirit of true religion in 
them, that they ought both to exist among 
us, and that the believers in one type 
ought to recognise gladly the good in the 
other. 


Think, first, of the Institutional Church, 
which may be taken as a name for the first 
type. Itis marked by extreme sociability, 
a constant variety, and a certain excite- 
ment; and, I must add, by numerous 
committees. Something is going on every 
evening ; there is something for everyone 
todo. The minister and his helpers know 
how to set people to work. Everyone 
knows everybody else; the young people 
are given responsibility ; they are made to 
feel that they are believed in and cared for. 
Their interest and enthusiasm is aroused. 
The whole place is full of busy, eager life. 
It is a splendid creation at its best. It 
demands true statesmanship of its minis- 
ter, tact, knowledge of men, sympathy, 
power to rule without tyranny, and 
persuasive power to get people to do things 
and to give themselves and their money 
for whatever is needed. It demands, of 
course, Christian forbearance and _self- 
forgetfulness, and kindly feeling in every 
member of the community, and the fric- 
tion we sometimes deplore tends to culti- 
vate these qualities. The "minister must 
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know how to bring the spirit of religion into 
everything that is done. He has to make 
his church into a public home ; anda eee 
home, in the best sense of ‘the word, 
probably the most powerful and aes 
rival to the public house, and to all the 
demoralising tendencies of the world. He 
must never lose the sense of the wood be- 
cause of the trees, never let himself become a 
thing of shreds and patches. He must love 
detail, but keep the one thing needful. 
He and his congregation belong essentially 
to the Martha type of character. We 
should make a great mistake in imagining 
that Jesus disliked the Martha type of 
character. His method was to criticise 
affectionately the characters he admired, 
because they were so well worth criticising. 
The young man who had kept all the 
commandments from his youth up, and 
who yet lacks one thing ; John the Baptist, 
who had inspired him in early manhood, 
** And yet he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he ”’; the elder son 
in the parable of whom his father could 
say, ‘‘Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine.’’ These are the 
people he criticises. He is very tender and 
gentle with all beginners in righteousness, 
hke all great artists and teachers ; and very 
stern with hypocrisy and unreality. But 
with those full of power and goodness and 
promise he is a loving critic, pointing out 
dangers and urging further efforts and 
higher ideals. Speaking generally, the 
minister of such a church, as well as 
the members, can do nothing else. He 
cannot read much, or think much, or do 
much active social or philanthropic 
work. Everything he has and is must 
be at the disposal of his people; he must 
live for and with them. But, if he does not 
read much, he learns to read men, and to 
know men, and tohelpmen. He is essen- 
tially a man of business, of consecrated com- 
mon sense, immersed from week end to 
week end in the work of the church or the 
mission, in touch with everything, and 
keeping everything in touch with the 
religious ideals which are the source and 
spring of all his activities. He is the 
ruler over a small kingdom which claims 
all his life. His preaching will be strong, 
not so much in itself, but because his people 
know and love him, and because he knows 
and loves them. It is a friend speaking to 
friends; it is the fellow-worker giving the 
spiritual touch to the varied’ common 
work of week-day mectings. The danger, 
of course, is the want of quiet, the oppres- 
sion of detail, the over-emphasis on organ- 
isation, the care for outward things, social 
reforms, church methods, successful week- 
day meetings. The close fellowship of 
many diverse characters with one another 
tends to produce cliques and misunder- 
standings, and jealousies and bickerings, 
which may take the heart out of a minister. 
But, after all, it is through such heart burn- 
ings and failures that men learn to live 
wisely and work heartily with one another. 
It is the larger family life in the making. 
But, while we can all see the dangers which 
beset such a type of church, we need to feel 
what a splendid power for good such a 
united congregation and minister’ may 


exert. We are so afraid of being thought 
limited, and of being called sectarian. 


An intense, devoted concentration upon 
the affairs and the life of a small commu- 


nity need not make a man limited, and 
certainly need not make him sectarian. 
It may be, and often is, one of the best 
means offered to a man of building up 
character, and advancing the coming of the 
kingdom of God. Such congregations 
are, so far as I am aware, hardly found in 
Christianity outside the British Empire and 
America. They promote a knowledge of 
self-government, and of mutual give and 
take. Mrs. Sydney Webb, in an early 
work on the Co-operative Movement, 
speaks of such churches in Lancashire as 
having been one of the means of pre- 
paring for the success of the co-operative 
movement through their training men to 
work together, and manage the concerns of 
common life. Such churches are more 
numerous and stronger in orthodox Non- 
conformist bodies than in our own circle. 
But there are many examples of such 
united churches and such devoted min- 
isters amongst ourselves, and those who 
know them and understand the work they 
do can only wish for more. 

And then there is the other type of con- 
gregation, the congregation whose members 
are mostly busy at their own. perfectly 
wholesome and right concerns ; a congre- 
gation whose members have a social life, 
and a philanthropic life to a large extent 
independent of the church. Such a congre- 
gation wants especially to have religious in- 
spiration and to unite in religious worship 
on the Sunday. They do not want to be 
taken hold of by the minister, and managed, 
and made to work at specifically church 
affairs. Nor do they want to be told what 
social reforms they shall engage in, or what 
methods they shall adopt. They have work 
of their own, amusements of their own, 
duties of their own. They want to be 
stirred to harder, more unselfish work on 
their own lines ; not to be withdrawn from 
outside interests and relationships, but to 
be inspired to a fuller faithfulness in 
whatever work they are engaged. They 
feel, as we all must feel, the temptations 
of life, the danger of low views, the need of 
deeper consecration ; they feel the pressure 
of convention and the fear of man, and a 
danger of losing high ideals. They want 
more energy, more love, more hope, more 
joy, a feeling of the swift and solemn 
trust of life. The minister of such a 
church must know when to let his people 
alone. He must recognise that he and 
his church are not the all-important 
things that they are for members of the 
other type of church. It is not a social 
circle they want, but a place of worship. 
They do not desire to be involved in 
an claborate ccclesiastical organisation 
for the salvation of society ; they prefer 
to join the secular organisations for that 
purpose, and look to the church for in- 
spiration. The minister of such a church 
ought assuredly to know his people, but 
he is not in touch with them every day. 
He trusts them to find their own work, 
and does not require them to do good under 
his direction, or in the ways he may prefer. 

He does not make the church into the 
week-day centre of their lives. He takes 
his part in public work as they do, if he has 
the chance or wish. He is the minister 
chiefly on the Sunday and in their homes. 
Such a minister does not see the results of 
his labours so easily or quickly as the 
minister of an institutional church. There 


is a lack of large meetings and of a yaried, 
rich organisation with which to comfort 
himself when he feels depressed about his 
preaching and the services. The danger of 
such a minister is that he may be too self- 
immersed, too much apart from the common 
things of life, too sensitive. He may too 
easily fall into sloth and call it meditation, 
and into aimless reading and call it study. 
He may lose practical grasp on the things 
of the world. It is not his work to organise 
and manage, but to inspire. His Sunday 
services are all-important. it is the ons 
great opportunity given to him, a weekly 
recurring crisis in his life, a responsibility 
of the gravest kind. If he fails there, he 
fails altogether. Such a congregation is 
not to be condemned for the absence of 
many organisations and church activities 
in the week. It is to be judged by other 
things, by its united Sunday worship and 
by the character and lives of its individual 
members in their separate work during the 
week. We want people to say, if ‘they 
come amongst us, not ‘* What is this con- . 
gregation doing as a whole for the poor and. 
ignorant ?”’ but we want them. to feel, 
first, that as a congregation its worship is 
real and true, that it isin dead earnest about 
religion ; and, second, when they learn to 
know the individual members that they 
should feel these are men and women whose 
lives bear out the meaning of their religion. 
The great danger of such a congregation 
is that it should fail in feeling a responsi- 
bility, a unity, a bond of fellowship, 
because there are so few outward and 
visible signs of it in common work. Some 
unity, some sense of brotherhood, some cor- 
porate responsibility there must be in 


every true congregation. It is not a 
number of scattered units coming to- 
gether to listen to a sermon. But it 


is not true that the only way in which 
unity can be felt and expressed is in 
common, week-day work. It is the casiest 
way : it is often the right way. ButI can 
imagine a true congregation in which very 
little goes on in common work during the 
week, in which each member does his own 
work in his own way in the world, in which 
every member does not know every other 
member, but where yet there is a spirit of 
unity, a community of aspiration, a com- 
munity of worship, a community of sym- 
pathy. One aspect of such an ideal con- 
gregation may be described by negatives. 
It is not always interfering with its minister, 
and it is not supinely dependent upon him. 
It is not always criticising him and not 
abjectly admiring him, which I can 
imagine might be even more deleterious 
if ‘not depressing. It is composed of 
independent men and women, thinking, 
working, praying for themselves, and yet 
able to subordinate private egoisms and 
prejudices for the good of the whole. Such 
a congregation is not over-governed by the 
laity, and yet it is a congregation in which 
every member feels some responsibility in 
the government as in the worship. Our 
rich laity suffer from two dangers. Some- 
times they expect to have deference and 
great power because they are rich. Some- 
times they prefer to keep out of all responsi- 
bility and management because they are 
rich. Our best rich men are able to forget 
their wealth, and take their part with the 
poorest in the management on equal terms 
of the church to which they belong. Sucha 
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congregation will allow its minister large 
latitude in expressing his opinion, and will 
not expect him always to say what each one 
of themagrees with. They will not easily 
be offended with him. At the same time, 
they will pay him the compliment of taking 
his opinions and the teaching of the church 
so seriously that they will not regard teach- 
ing with which they do not agree as un- 
important because it is merely a pulpit 
utterance. Ministers assuredly do not 
want freedom to express any opinion 
because it does not seem to the congre- 
sation to matter much what they say. 
They want to be judged by the spirit of 
their teaching and by their power to give 
vital religious help to the lives of their 
people. 

_ IT have spoken of the responsibility which 
the minister of such a church must feel 
each Sunday in the conduct of worship. It 
is a responsibility which must be shared by 
the congregation. If there is little united 
common life during the week, little union 
in good work, then all the more is it essen- 
~ tial that the congregation should feel their 
responsibility for united common worship 
on the Sunday. An ideal congregation will 
fill whatever form of worship they may have 
with life and energy and joy. Not much, 
I tnink, depends on whether the forms are 
liturgical or otherwise. You may have 
a tame, lifeless service under either form. 
You may have a service full of devotion and 
deep feeling and quiet religious faith with 
liturgy or with free prayer. But a con- 
gregation must sing the hymns, and not let 
the choir sing for them, and they must 
pray with the minister, and not let him 
pray forthem. They must come not simply 
to be played upon, to be excited, to be made 
devotional, if: the minister can manage 
it. Too often their attitude implies, ‘‘ Here 
IT am, now it is your business to do some- 
thing with me.’’?’ You may or may not 
do common work for man together on the 
week-day. You must do common work 
together on the Sunday if you are to be a 
church at all. 

There is nothing our congregations 
need more, to whatever type they belong, 
than to feel their responsibility in public 
worship. They must not treat their 
minister as a priest praying for them and 
thinking for them. The true church 
is that in which a united people worship 
together, feeling the needs and burdens 
of their life, confessing their sins, praying 
for strength, looking up to God for his help 
in the stern battle of life. 

II.—And now I would speak for a few 
minutes in conclusion of the ideal of a 
church in the larger sense of a union of con- 
gregations. This is a much more controver- 
sial subject, but it would be peculiarly 
wntitting for me to deal with it in a con- 
troversial spirit. I shall speak, then, as I 
think I ought to do, in a very general and 
tentative way, not entering into details, 
not laying down a scheme Even jn deal- 
ing with separate congregations some 
divergence of opinion is implied, 

The religion of the spirit is to one man 
best expressed through the fewest possible 
forms, without liturgy, or sacraments, or 
ceremonies, or dogma, or organisation. 
Some building there must be, and some 
form—the simplest possible—of worship, as 
hymn and prayer and lesson and sermon. 
But anything further would injure rather 


than help the spiritual effect. I have 
claimed that this isindeed sufficient, and 
that you may have an ideal congregation 
upon these severely simple lines. Buta be- 
hef in spiritual religion does not compel us 
to distrust all organisations, all externals. 
A body of some kind is, after all, in this 
earthly life a necessary expression, a vehicle 
of the spirit. The two points of view, the 
belief in the importance of a church, @.e., a 
union of congregations and the belief that 
the religion of the spirit should be as un- 
organised as possible, is well brought out ia 
the last number of the Hibbert Journal by a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Butler, in his eriti- 
eism of Auguste Sabatier’s book, ‘‘ The 
Religions of Authority.’?. He quotes Saba- 
tier’s description of the rise of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
in a popular religious society, the new 
principle of the Gospel could not remain 
in its pure spirituality ; it was condemned 
to be cast in the religious moulds of the 
past. The first step was the formation of 
the idea of the Church. The first Christian 
communities arose out of the imperious 
need felt by the individual believers to 
group themselves and to unite; these 
primitive communities or churches came 
to look, on themselves not merely as sisters 
but as members of the greater community, 
and so it was natural that over the local 
churches should appear the idea of the 
Universal Church, and so the Catholic 
doctrine of the Chuich established, in 
its fulness in the third century, was pro- 
duced by the internal logic of ideas and 
things.’’ But while Dr. Sabatier sees in this 
evolution a logical and political necessity, 
he dislikes it. Itis not merely, as I under- 
stand him, that he objects to this par- 
ticular development into Roman Catholi- 
cism, but he objects to any development 
into a church at all. He does not admit 
the principle of evolution to be in any 
case applicable to Christianity. There is 
to him an idea of degradation, of corrup- 
tion in the fact that the separate Christian 
communities living by the religion of the 
spirit grew together, and formed the ideal 
of a Christian church at all. On the other 
hand, Mr. Butler pleads with what seems 
to me much reason for a more respectful 
treatment of what, after all, is admitted to 
be a product ‘‘ of the internal logic of 
ideas and things.’? We may object 
strongly to the Roman Catholic ideal of a 
church, and may feel, as we here all do 
feel, that such a church, with its authorita- 
tive dogmas and sacraments and persons, 
is not at all our ideal of a church. But 
that wherever you have separate communi- 
ties filled with a passion for righteousness, 
with a common ideal, a common disciple- 
ship, a common faith, as was the case in the 
earliest Christian communities, a church 
fellowship of some kind will tend to evolve, 
and that such a church fellowship need not 
be a corruption or retrogression, but a ful- 
filment, right and necessary, of all that is 
best in their separate life, this seems to me 
to be expected and desired. There are and 
have been some of the best amongst us who 
are afraid of any kind of development of 
the Church idea ; their fear is partly due to 
the particular kind of development into 
Roman Catholicism in which the early 
Christian communities evolved. There 
is a great deal more to be said in justifica- 
tion of the Roman Catholicism of the third 
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century than we are always inclined to 
admit. This does not imply a justification 
or defence of Roman Catholicism to-day. 
But, of course, in all development there is 
danger. At the same time, we have to 
recognise that where there is a strong reli- 
gious life in separate communities of a 
similar kind, there you will find a tendency 
to unite. We ought to watch and criticise 
and guide that development; we ought 
not to wish that it should be rapid, but we 
cannot without injury to the separate units 
permanently thwart and hinder ‘‘ that 
internal logic of ideas and things.’’ 

Along what lines, then, should we look 
for our Church ideal? Broadly speaking, 
there are, at first sight, two forms of union. 
There is the union of defence and the union 
of attack. The union of defence is essen- 
tially trades unionism. It would be a 
union for defending our civil and religious 
hberties. Without wishing to criticise 
trades unionism among artisans or among 
employers, among whom it is quite as 
strong, or among professional men, where it 
is often strongest; while recognising, in- 
deed, its value andimportancein many ways, 
it is not the right basis forachurch. It is 
essentially selfish ; itis concerned with its 
own interests. The trades union is con- 
cerned with holding its own against the 
world. The true church is concerned with 
giving itself for the sake of the world. The ~ 
trades union spirit, mingled with a much 
nobler and truer church ideal, is one of the 
main defects in the great Anglican com- 
munity, and in our own little unorganised 
community it is by no means absent. It 
is essentially the spirit of sectarianism. It 
means that a man tends to judge the right- 
ness or wrongness of things by the way they 
affect his own church ; 1t means prejudice, 
a want of power to see things as they are, a 
besieging selfishness which he does not 
recognise as selfishness, because it is rot 
for himself but for his party. <A league of 
defence, always considering our own 
interests as supreme, is most certainly not 
a church, although it may be in many 
cases a necessary and a useful combination 
in worldly affairs. 

A union of attack Is more promising 
because less selfish, but this, too, is not on 
the lines of union of the early Christian 
communities. By a union of attack we 
may understand an attack on what seem 
to us false dogmas or on social evils. It 
may be an attack on social, political, theo- 
logical, or ethical lines. This is to make 
the church depend, not indeed on self- 
interest, but on close agreement in opinions. 
You cannot have a united attack upon 
social evils unless you are agreed as to what 
they are and how they are to be destroyed. 
You cannot have a united attack on false 
dogmas unless you are agreed as to what 
they are, and what other dogmas you 
should put in their places. But you can 
undermine social evils and false dogmas, 
and you can inspire men to destroy par- 
ticular forms of social injustice and dogma- 
tic untruths by religious fellowship. We 
shall all agree that every Christian com- 
munity must strive in its own way against 
social injustice and in favour of the good 
of all: it cannot justify its existence unless 
there is some influence exerted for what is 
just and right upon society. We should 
all agree that every Christian community 
must work for what seems to it to be the 
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But if you are going to 
make the Church ideal depend on a common 
united attack on social or theological 
lines, you must demand-an agreement in 
opinions which you will not find among the 
members of our churches, and which will, 
if insisted on, exclude many religious 
Christian men and women. This is not 
the condemnation of the Christian Church, 
it is simply to say that it is not a committee 
or a party, but a Church, not founded on 
agreement in the letter, but on agreement 
in the spirit. I would have churches join 
together in the same way and on the same 
terms as when individuals join our separate 
congregations. We don’t ask a man, 
‘* Are you a Congregationalist, or an 
Anglican, or a Unitarian ? ’’ if he wishes to 
join our church. We don’t ask him if he is 
an individualist or a socialist. His desire 
to join shows his general sympathy with the 
spirit and the worship and the ideals of the 
church, and that is enough. I would wel- 
come any congregation into a Free Catholic 
Church union in the same way. The ideal 
of such a church would not be attack or 
defence, but self-realisation, and self- 
realisation for the sake of the world. In 
Mr. Carlyle’s fine essay on the Church, in 
**Contentio Veritatis,’’? this thought is 
well expressed. ‘‘ The Church is, no 
doubt, in one sense a society selected from 
mankind, but it is selected in order that 
men may be trained within the association 
for the brotherly life inside and outside 
of the association. It has been by one of 
the most unhappy perversions of the true 
Christian conception, that the society of 
Christian men has sometimes been looked 
upon as though it was the sole field for the 
carrying out of the Christian life of brother- 
hood, and not simply the training-school for 
the life of brotherhood among all mankind. 
St. Paul at least,’’ he goes on, ‘* saw clearly 
that it was not in anarchy, it was not in 
the want of order that the true hope of 
society lay, but rather in the full organisa- 
tion of life.’ ‘‘ The full organisation of 
life,’’ that is, in general terms, the Church 
ideal. There must be life in the separate 
communities, deep, throbbing, passionate, 
spiritual life before you can form a church 
out of them. But wherever there is such 
life in separate communities, combined 
with certain common ideals and certain 
common principles, as in the early Chris- 
tian Church, there the desire for a larger 
church fellowship arises. 

In these Conference meetings of ours, 
which close to-day, there has been, we all 
feel, with joy and thankfulness, a deepened 
seuse of fellowship with men of various 
traditions and methods and ideas. There 
has been a feeling of unity in prayer, in 
religious ideals, in religious principles. In 
opinions we vary endlessly from one 
another. We can build up no church on 
opinions, and we do not wish todoso. But 
we are one in our freedom, in our desire for 
truth, one in our belief in the divinity of 
human nature, one in our discipleship to 
Christ, one in our faith in the goodness and 
the love of God, and, most of all, in our 
sense of responsibility to others and in the 
recognition of His call to work for the 
coming of His kingdom upon earth. It is 
on these foundations that our ideal Church 
must be and canalone be built. 
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MRS. SYDNEY COURTAULD. 

Mrs. SypNny Courrau.p, whose death 
on April 11, at Bocking-place, Braintree, 
we have already recorded, was the second 
daughter of the late William Sharpe, of 
Highbury, and sister of Mr. W. Arthur 
Sharpe. She was 63 years of age. It was 
in 1865 that she was married, her 
husband being the youngest son of the 
late George Courtauld, of Bocking-place. 

«She gave up all her life to work for 
others,’’ said a memorial notice in one of 
the local papers, and her loss will be very 
deeply felt. Mr. R. H. Fuller, M.A, 
who has been minister since 1895 of the 
Free Christian Church at Braintree, which 
was built in that year by Mrs. Courtauld 
and her husband (in succession to the 
chapel at High Garrett), writes of her as 
follows :— 

‘Her quict courage was infectious, it 
was always based upon her belief in the 
utter value of Truth. As long as her 
health admitted she took an active part 
in the social meetings of the church. I 
was always struck with her singular power 
of interesting conversation with people of 
every sort. She was no lady patroness, 
but a sympathetic member of a com- 
munity with an unusual power of express- 
ing herself. Her large culture made talk 
with her at any time interesting, and her 
criticism of books and men most stimula- 
ting. On questions of progressive truth she 
was alwaysinthevan. Herself enjoying it 
she supported in others, both in their 
public and private utterances, absolute 
freedom. Deeplyspiritual in her emotional 
life, she was entirely untrammelled in her 
intellectual attitude, and always interested 
in the most advanced thought and specu- 
lation. Her many public works were in 
the promotion of education. The following 
is an extract from the Braintree local 
paper; it well sums up her educational 
work, and gives a sympathetic notice of 
the memorial service. I had the privi- 
lege of working with her for fifteen years, 
during the whole of which time no jarring 
word ever passed between us’? :— 

Mrs. Courtauld was a member of the 
Braintree School Board from its formation 
to its dissolution. She managed _ the 
High Garrett School until it was taken 
over by the Bocking School Board. She 
was also formerly a manager of the 
Gosfield School, She was a member 
of the Technical Hducition Committee 
for the Braintree district the whole time 
it existed. When the LHssex County 
Education Committce was formed Mrs. 
Courtauld was appointed on it, and her 
experience and zeal for the work were 
always very much appreciated. She re- 
mained a member of the County Com- 
mittee until the end of last year, when, 
owing to her continued illness, she resigned. 
Mrs. Courtauld was also on the committee 
of the Greenwood Industrial School at 
Halsted, the Executive Committee of the 
Essex Cottage Nursing Association, and 
thecommittees of the Braintree and Bock- 
ing Nursing Associations. She was a trustee 
of the Braintree and Bocking Public 
Gardens, which were given by her late 
husband and herself in 1888. She estab- 
lished and has maintained for many years 
the Free Library at Bocking Church-street. 


The Secondary School now in course 
of erection at Bocking is mainly the 
outcome of her efforts, and is being 
built on a site in the Coggeshall-road, 
adjoining Bocking-place, which she gave 
for the purpose. In politics Mrs. Courtauld 
was a Liberal; and she was a trustee of 
the Free Christian Church. 

Mrs. Courtauld left directions that her, 
body shou'd be cremated and an inscrip- . 
tion placed on her husband’s tombstone 
in Gosfield churchyard, where many other 
members of the Courtauld family are 


‘buried. The cremation was at Golder’s 


Green on Saturday, Apr.l 14, and on the 
following Tuesday a memorial service was 
held at the Free Christian Church 
at Braintree, when all the members 


of the family and a large number 
of friends. were present. Mr. R. H. 
Fuller, MA., conducted the © service, 


which was touching ir its simplicity. 
‘‘Those who pass from this life,” Mr. Fuller 
said, in the course of the service, “ are at 
home in the Eternal; their strife over, 
they are at rest. But they live with us 
in tender and blessed memories.’? And 
speaking of Mrs. Courtauld, he said? 
“Her thought, her care, her tenderness, 
her service, remain a heritage in the hearts 
of many.” Whatever hope might be 
entertained of future reunion, their great 
consolation in the hours after a loved one 
had left them was in the sweet memorics 
which embalmed her spirit in the hearts 
of those who mourned her loss. The words 
of Edwin Hatch seemed to sum up her 
great aim in life :— 
«For me—to have made one soul 

The better for my birth, 

To have added but one flower 

To the garden of the earth: 


To have struck one blow for truth 
In the daily fight with lies ; 
To-have done one deed of right 
In the midst ef calumuies ; 
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To have sown in the souls of men 

One thought that will not die, 

To have been a link in the chain of 
life 

Shall be immortality.” 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
Tue day with light its genial self engirds ; 
The trees are glad with fluty voices dear ; 
‘*Thou art my God!’’ When I say o’er 
these words, 
I see a light beyond the day, and hear 
Voices far richer than the song of birds. 


Mine eyes with happy tears then overswim ; 

The thoughts I have are sweetest that 
can be; 

My mind’s a cup with love above the brim ; 

Fine incense circles round where’er I see ; 

In every sound I hear a holy hymn. 


Thou art my God! Thou, Father, Thou my 
friend ; = 

My Saviour Thou, the eternal Lord of all ! 

O thought which doth all other thoughts 
transcend, 

Beneath whose stress well may I prostrate 
fall 

In love and wonder which should know no 
end ! 

H. 8. Surron 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——_—6-o-——_—— 


THis time, in April two years ago, we 
had a ‘‘ Children’s Column’? about the 
birthday of our great English poet, William 
Shakespeare. ; 

I told you about his birthplace, Strattord- 
on-Avon, in Warwickshire, about his 
childhood there, his love of flowers, and 
his love of the country. I told you about 
Shakespeare’s children and his little grand- 
daughter, and also about some of the 
story-childrea in the plays he wrote. 

I told you how each spring the people 
of Stratford keep Shakespeare’s birthday 
by decorating the old town with flags, 
and how the boys of his school began the 
custom of placing flowers on his grave 
on the anniversary of his death—April 23 
—the same day that is kept as his birthday. 

And it is not only the boys of the old 
grammar school and the people of the old 
town of Stratford who keep Shakespeare's 
birthday with flags and flowers. Visitors 
come from all parts of England and from 
ever the sea to honour the memory of the 
Stratford poet, who became England’s 
poet—our national poct. 

Shakespeare loved his native town of 
Stratford and the country where he had 
wandered as a boy. And it is fitting that 
the school-children of Stratford should 
honour his memory and take part in his 
Birthday Festival. They all have a holiday 
on that day, which is a very good reason 
for remembering him ! 

And there are other reasons why we 
should remember him. 

Shakespeare loved England even more 
than he loved Stratford, and he helps us to 
care for our native land even more than 
for our native town. We cannot all go to 
Stratford for the Shakespeare Festival in 
the spring, and learn to know and love 
its winding river, its flowers and trees and 
meadows, its quaint old houses and its 
beautiful church. But we all know and 
love beautiful English country, and we 
can all grow, as Shakespeare did, to take 
an interest in what is outside our own 
lives, and take an interest in public affairs 
beyond our own neighbourhood. We can 
think of the welfare of those who live in 
other parts of England, of those who lived 
before our time, and of those who will 
come after us. 

We all like to know the memory of any 
man or woman from our own school, who 
has become famous in the world, who has 
done some gocd work for England. In- 
terest in our school and its history may 
grow to interest in our town and its history 
and also to interest in our country and its 
history in the past. 

Amongst the plays that Shakespeare 
wrote three hundred years ago are some 
that are of special interest to us English 
folk as a nation, for they are made of 
stories from the history of England. 

I expect you all know something of 
these stories. Do you know about the 
young King Richard II., who made sucha 
good beginning and turned out so bad a 
king? Then there is the story of idle 
Prince Hal, who made so bad a beginning 
with his wild companions, but turned out 
such a hard-working king. And do you re- 
member Henry VI., who became king when 
a baby, and was not fit to be a king even 


after to climb upwards. 


when he grew up? You will know about 
the young Prince Edward who was killed 
after the battle of Tewkesbury, and also 
about the two young princes who were 
supposed to have been killed in the Tower 
of London. 

Shakespeare wrote plays on all these 
stories, and some of these English his- 
torical plays, as they are called, are acted 
each year at Stratford at the time of the 
Shakespeare Festival. ‘The schoolboys 
and school-girls of Stratford go to see 
these plays, and know well how Shakespeare 
tells the stories of Richard II., Henry IV., 
Henry V., Henry VJ., and Richard IU. 

Tf you will read again about these kings 
in your history books, I will try to tell you 
some of the things that Shakespeare 
teaches us to notice in their stories. 

Lintan Hau. 


ACROSS GALILES. 
We had been delayed (it matters not how) 
and our only chance of getting a clear, 


quiet day at the Sea of Galilee lay in 


making # jouincy right across from Haifa, 
under the promontory of Carmel, to Tibe- 
rias, on the shore of the Lake. In mile- 
age it was comparatively little to do, say, 


forty odd miles, but here they count by 


hours, not by miles. When we announced 
our resolve to go through in one day we 
evoked wonder, not admiration. 


distance between Haifa and Nazareth, 
and what it was beyond no one attempted 
to describe. But, as I have said, this was 
our only chance, and we took it. 

We rose at four’ a vivid flash of light- 


ning revealed the blackness of a night 


not yet mitigated by the dawn. By a 


little after five we were on our way— 


three travellers, a dragoman, and a driver. 


Two horses instead of three were all that 
could be secured for us (we heard), but at 
Nazareth we should get a third; and the 
So that was 


worst of the road lay beyond. 
all very good. We rattled over the rough 


stones of Haifa, where scattered lights 


still flickered in nooks and corners, our 
driver threading in and out by all manner 
of impossible gaps and arches, till the 
long stretch of the castward straggling 
town was passed, and the open country 
reached. On our right rose the round- 
topped slopes of Carmel, their grey weath- 
ered stones looking chill im the white light 
of day now full over the broad valley of the 
Kishon. There was no colour about this 
dawn. Others we had scen warm with 
flushes and glorious with gold; but here 
was a sky massed with stcel-grey clouds, 
through which the sunshine, when it came, 
emerged, bright, radiant, but hueless. 
There, to the north, lay Acre, but we could 
not see it through the dark mists that rolled 
up from the sea to the West Galilean hills. 
Before us stretched miles of level green, 
palms, mulberries, fields of grain, narrow- 
ing at last to little more than the bed of the 
river where the hills from the north came 
down towards Carmel, at a place where 
tradition says Elijah slew the prophets 
of Baal. 

Our road turned northerly across the 
tiver before this point, and began soon 
But we were not 
to enjoy the uplands long before a long and 


The 
road, we had heard from the English Consul 
at Jerusalem, was bad for a considerable 


Jonathan. 
story of that fertile piece of earth, now 


prophetic experience of the mud. It lay 
thick on the belt of black which here 
serves for a highway; it was thick in the 
fields at each side. We got out and walked, 
with feet that soon learned the folly of 
picking the way. The morning advanced 
much quicker than we did; but by and by 
we reached firm ground, and had a delight- 
ful mile or two of park-like scenery, hills 
and dales, with oaks in plenty, reminding 
us of England. Here, too, we caught the 
first promise of the abundance of flowers 
that afterwards amazed and delighted us. 
The birds sang—crested thrushes, gold- 
finches, and others not known to me; 
these, too, suggested the glades of Wimble- 
don, but there the music is fuller than I 
have heard anywhere in Palestine. These 
first low hills passed, the great plain of 
Ksdraelon began to open, with its vast 
carpet of well-cultivated fields. We rise 
gradually towards a whitened village 
(Jeida), and when we get there we give the 
horses rest. Ourselves walk on, feasting 
our eyes on the ever-cxtending view to 
east and south, around us being this and 
that ancient site, identified as ‘‘ towns of 
Zebulon,’? and so on. In some cases 
a few stones peeping out of a green mound 
were all that told of the former busy scenes ; 
elsewhere we saw dull stone or carth-built 
huts, flat-roofed, with little sign of beauty 
or prosperity. 

So far, in spite of clouds, the morning had 
proved fine and warm, but now a heavy 
shower drove us to the poor shelter of 
one little olive tree, till our vehicle caught 
us up. A friendly chameleon shared the 
shelter of the foliage with us. We got 
back across the field to the road ; it was a 
barley field, and its clay was red and rich. 
Three thunderstorms the day before, and 
six the day before that, had well soaked 
that clay, and had soaked many a mile of 
similar clay, but more tenacious by far, 
that we were unknowingly trying to reach. 
Up, up, climbed the road, now a good one 
(for Palestine), and we reached a point on 
the southern spur of the hills where a great 
view was before us. 

To our right stretched the long range of 
Carmel, its heights dotted with buildings 
of the monastic order, and the traditional 
altar place, the summit of the range, 
showed conspicuous towards its eastern 
end. There the lower hills began, lying 
across from right to left, the “ mountains ” 
of Samaria (really the tops of the central 
clevated mass that extends from the plain 
of Esdraclon to the south of Judea). 
There, eastward, were the hills of Gilboa, 
with Jezreel at the foot, where the plain 
begins to slope down by Beisan into the 
gorge of the Jordan. Over the gap, where 
Beisan lay, the mountains of Gilead, of 
Moab, were blue in the distance. More 
to the left, hard by, was the pointed mass 
of Little Hermon, and still more to the 
east of our point rose the massive dome 
of Tabor. Below was the great battlefield 
of mighty nations. Yonder, to the west, 
lay Sisera’s headquarters on the day when 
from Tabor’s slopes the tribal forces 
under Deborah and Barak rushed upon tle 
foe, and won a victory for ever famed in 
Hebrew song. On the farther side was 
Megiddo on the one hand, Gilboa on the 
other, scenes fatal to Josiah, to Saul and 
But who shall fully tell the 
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looking so bright and so peaceful under 
the April sun? Who will recount the 
many expeditions that have marched there 
from ancient Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
times, to those of Greece and Rome, of the 
Saracen, and the Crusader, of the Turk, 
and of the Frank down to Napoleon’s 
day ? 

Nay, we have stayed too long already, 
musing, and our own expedition must no 
longer be delayed. We round one height 
after another ; we pass a garden-like valley, 
rich in palms and other fruit trees; we 
swing down a curving white road, and 
there, at last, six hours from our starting, 
is Nazareth, where we must halt and all 
have a meal. The meal encouraged us, 
but it was not the meal we had ordered by 
telegraph. ‘This is a leisurely land, and 
the telegram came in just after we got to 
the hotel. But how about the third horse ? 
‘* Impossible.’ In most voluble German, 
and with gestures almost violent, we were 
assured, first, that the road to Tiberias was 
frightful, would take twelve, ten hours ; 
next, that no additional horse could be 
had. ‘‘ You must stay here! You can 
reach Tiberias early to-morrow’ ’—a daring, 
indeed an incredible, statement in view of 
what had just been said. But the un- 
deniable thing was, that with two horses 
only, and those already well tired with the 
six hours and more of heavy work done, 
we must go forward if at all. We gave the 
animals an hour’s rest, and walked through 
the little town seeing what we could en 
voute, but deferrmg a fuller investigation 
till our return journey. We reached the 
neck of the hills above Nazareth by steep 
side streets, and now began a journey in- 
deed. The worst road in England cannot 
equal this, first, for the stony ‘‘ pavement,”’ 
where such a thing exists; secondly, 
for the sticky clay where the pretence of 
making a road on the broad valleys and 
uplands is frankly given up. We pass the 
little Ain Kana (which cannot be the 
**Cana,’’ Ifeelsure, alter careful study of 
the place on a later day) ; we pass Reineh, 
and then ‘‘ Cana of Gahlee.’’ Fair is that 
little town to look upon, but its ways are 
foul in the extreme. We pass it holding 
our noses, and glad that if we are to be 
overset (as appears most likely, a score of 
times) it will not be just there. 


Thus we found our way down into a wide 
valley, to the west of which rose Sepphoris 
(of ancient fame), far away, and to the 
east of which rose a far hill, with stone 
houses and huts on the top, the name of the 
place being Lubiyeh. Our Gragoman has 
no good opinion of the people of Lubiyeh, 
and brings with him from Cana a rifle with 
one trigger cocked already for immediate 
action if necessary. It was not the gun- 
powder that we needed to keep dry but 
the earth on which we trod, were it but 
possible. The poor horses had enough to 
do with our light, much-splashed wagon ; 
we trudged with clay-laden boots hour 
alter hour. The deep red clay was awful 
but the flowers were lovely! 


There were daisies (of the white ox-eyed 
variety) by the acre; there were yellow 
daisies, large and generous, and everywhere 
the pale ‘‘ primrose face’’ of the wild 
gourd gleamed upon us ; there were lupines 
richly blue, flecked with white; smaller 
speedwell-looking gems by the thousand ; 
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But most beautiful of all the spring 
flowers of the country side where Jesus 
rambled in his youth, were the anemones 
and ‘‘ wild rose,’’ as it is called, though 
it is not a rose at all. It is a branching 
plant, seldom exceeding a foot in height, 
and bears many blossoms, which when 
opening look not unlike tender moss- 
rose buds, but expanded are discs of 
pink, a little waxen in appearance, with 
curved edges, very conspicuous among the 
grass. The anemones, especially fine on 
one slope, are of various tints, scarlet as 
poppies, light purple, dark purple, purest 


| white, and as laege as moderate-sized tulips: 


More common is a small, deep red variety, 
called by the native Christians the “ blood 
of Jesus.’? These all, amid spikes and 
stars and bells and spangles of every 
bright tint, spread their glory over the sad, 
moisture-laden soil, and still lured us on. 

At last, after another long rest, the 
village of evil repute is passed, and lo! 
here on our left rise the horns of Kurn 
Hattin, where, they say, the great Beati- 
tudes were uttered long ago. Tabor had 
long looked over the ridge upon us at 
our right. Before us the land now sloped 
downward to a gulf where we knew the 
Lake to be ; but it was hidden deep beyond 
our sight, nearly seven hundred feet below 
sea-level. Lesser hills had yet to be 
passed or mounted before the final de- 
scent began. The 1ain was over and gone. 
The glow of western sunshine fell full on 
the far hills of Bashan directly in front of 
us. Gorgeous hues bathed the massy 
clouds. A moon growing to the full came 
up beyond Jordan while still the sky was 
full of splendour. Strings of camels laden 
with grass and other produce passed hither 
and thither. The Bedouin (with gun on 
back) looked at us curiously as the wagon 
laboured through fields of barley and stones 
of all sizes up to that of a-door-step. 
Once, twice, the vehicle was held fast. 
This wheel, that wheel in turn had to be 
taken off and put on again when the ob- 
stacle had been surmounted. The even- 
ing closed in rapidly. The sun set—two 
or three of us were far on ahead; we 
waited a little anxiously for the others 
in the growing gloom. 


‘* Rajie!’’ shouted our dragoman to 
the driver; but Rajie was too far away 
to hear and answer. The jackals howled ; 
bushes here and there looked suspicious in 
the gloom. We had left the rifle with the 
wagon ! 

Then, by-and-by, the wagon came. We 
climbed in and began the long, winding 
descent, about an hour long. We dimly 
discerned the water of the Lake—there, 
far beneath, were the lights of Tiberias, 
But now the driver’s heart was glad, and 
he hummed a song as the wheels dragged 
through the clinging clay. The moon 
shone bright, and great stars, Orion being 
grandly conspicuous. We rattled under 
the arch of the old battlements of Tiberias 
at half-past eight. Rajie was welcomed 
by his driver friends at the hotel steps 
as a hero. We entered, weary but trium- 
phant, and anticipating a glad morrow 
on the Lake: a morrow that, when it came, 
far exceeded our brightest dreams. 


~ W. G, Tarrant. 
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Aberdeen.—On Monday evening, April 23, 
the anniversary social meeting of the Unitarian 
Church was held in the Union Hall. Mr. Robert 
Muir presided, and expressed regret that Miss 
Marian Pritchard had been prevented by illness 
from being with them, as they had hoped. They 
were looking forward to entering very soon into 
their new church. ‘They had had to endure a 
good deal as representatives of reasonable 
religion, but were full of hope for the future. 
They nowhad a happier place among the other 
churcies, a sign of which was the presence of 
the Rev. Alexander Brown, of the St. Paul- 
street Congregational Church, on their platform 
that evening. The Rey. Alexander Webster, in 
a brief address, mentioned that he had raised 
£1,731 for the new church, and they had also 
£1,000 fromgthe McQuaker Trustees, They would 
enter the new church with a membership of 300, 
and have a position they never ozcupied before 
in Aberdeen. The Rey. A. Brown cordially 
congratulated minister and congregation. 

Ansdell (Church Opening).—On Saturday 
afternoon, April 14, the new iron church in 
King’s-road, erected by this congregation, was 
opened by Mr. G. H. Leigh. It is not yet two 
years since the Unitarians of the Ansdell and 
Lytham district began to meet for worship, and 
such progress had been made that they felt they 
must have a church of their own. The present 
building will accommodate a congregation of 
200, and is opened practically free from debt. 
Mr. G. W, Ashworth presided, and, on behalf of 
the architect, handed a silver key to Mr. Leigh, 
who then declared the church open for the wor- 
ship of God, in spirit and in truth, and pro- 
ceeded to speak earnest words of their ideal of 
worship and religious fellowship. A vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. W. Bland and seconded 
by Mr. A. 8. Webb, was passed to Mr. Leigh. 
The collection amounted to £10. After tea a 
public meeting was held, Mr. Ashworth again 
presiding, and an address was given by Principal 
Gordon, who congratulated the congregation on 
the progress they had made and on having a 
home for their simple Unitarian faith. Mr. 
Gordon also conducted the Sunday services next 
day, afternoon and evening. 

Bradford.—On Sunday morning the Rev. E, 
Ceredig Jones referred to the disaster which had 
befallen San Francisco, and the large congrega- 
tion rose in silence, as an expression of their 
sympathy with the sufferers. A message ot 
sympathy from the congregation will be sent to 
the leading Unitarian minister of the city. 

London: Hampstead.—The following reso- 
lution was carried by the congregation of Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel on Sunday morning, April 22, all 
standing after the sermon:—‘‘ That this congre- 
gation, united by many ties of affection with the 
United States of America, both through its 
former beloved minister, Dr. Brooke Herford, ana 
by its own feeling of personal relationship with 
a great kindred nation, expresses its heartfelt 
sympathy with all those in sorrow and distress 
through the terrible calamity which has fallen 
upon San Francisco, and desires that this 
message of afiectionate sympathy and fellowship 
in grief be conveyed to the minister of our Free 
Christian Church in that city.” 

London: Kilburn.—During the month of 
April four Wednesday evening lectures were 
delivered at Quex-road by Mr. Ambherst D, 
Tyssen, D.C.L., the subjects being Josepbus, 
Herod the Great, Mohammed, and the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, The chair was taken on the 
first occasion by the Rev. A. A. Green, minister 
of the West Hampstead Synagogue, and on other 
evenings by Dr. Winslow Hall, Mr, E. H. Sr 
Barnes, and Sir Roland Wilson, The lectures, 
were well attended, and each was followed by a 
discussion; and reports of the proceedings have 
duly appeared in the Hampstead Advertiser. 

Manchester: Broughton. — The Ladies’ 
Sewing Society held a “Sale of Work’ on 
Saturday, April 7, opened by the Rev. J, EK. 
Manning, and during the afternoon and evening 
an interesting programme of music and recita- 
tions was given by various members and friends. 
The sum of £45 was realised, which maybe con- 
sidered satisfactory for a first effort, the society 
having only been formed last year. 
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Ipswich,—The Rev. L, Tavener has been 
conducting a series of special services, On 
March 4 the Rey. J. Jones, of Plumstead, 
opened the series with “The Christ we Love,” a 
very powerful sermon to a large congregation. 
Mr. Tavener followed on the 11th, “ Atonement. 
A general review of the history and origin of the 
orthodox plan of salvation was given, tracing its 
relation to the ancient ceremony of human 
sacrifice, and concluding with the more reason- 
able and lovable idea expressed in the prayer 
of Jesus that they may be one as we are. 18th, 
“« Prayer.” The preacher earnestly protested 
against the selfish and verbose prayer, and com- 
pared it with that highest and grandest attain- 
ment of man—communion with the Father. 25th, 
“Qin.” Mr. Tavener described the condition of 
the world prior to man’s appearance, animal life 
with all its savagery being predominant, yet no 
sin, because of the absence of law and conscience. 
With man and the giving of the law, the history 
of the long struggle against sin, evil, and 
animalism, down to the revelation of Light by 
Jesus. April 1, ‘‘Creeds.” An instructive account 
was given of the history and origin of the three 
creeds. The preacher loved and taught the 
lessons of Jesus in preference to the creeds of 
Constantine and the expositions of the Bishops. 
April 8, ‘Worship of God.” Mr. Tavener 
described man as a worshipping animal. ‘The 
nearest approach to worship in the lower animals 
was found in the devotion of the dog to his 
master. In Jesus we have an example of true 
worship. The services have been very success- 
ful, being well attended, owing chiefly to the 
advertisements about the town. This has been 
made possible by the kindness and generosity of 
the B, F. U. A. A large quantity of the litera- 
ture placed in the vestibules has been taken by 
visitors, who have shown themselves in other 
ways interested in the new thoughts given by the 
preacher. 

Manchester (Pendleton). — The church 
anniversary services were held on Sunday, April 
22, the preacher being the Rey. B. C, Con- 
stable; of Stockport. The services were largely 
attended morning and evening. 

North Midland Sunday-school Associa- 
tion.—A very successful annual meeting of this 
association was held at Loughborough on Waster 
Monday, April 17. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. A. Hermann Thomas, of the Great 
Meeting, Leicester, and the devotional part of 
the service was conducted by the Rev. D. J. 
Williams, of Belper. Mr. Thomas, in his elo- 
quent address, dwelt on the importance of de- 
finite religious teaching in the Sunday-schools, 
and on the need of personal sympathy and love 
in the teacher. Miss Bird, of Nottingham, de- 
livered a very interesting and highly appreciated 
address on the development of the sense of 
reverence in our Sunday-schools. Delegates 
were present from the Midland S.S.A., from the 
Manchester District 8.S.A., and from the York- 
shire Union, About 120 people sat down to an 
excellent tea, provided by the kind hospitality of 
the Loughborough friends. The meetings were 
characterised by a spirit of earnestness and 
enthusiasm, and those present could not help 
feeling the stimulating influence of such a large 
sympathetic gathering. 

Park Lane, Nr. Wigan (Welcome 
Meeting).—Cn Monday evening, April 23, a 
lea party was held in the Shaw Memorial 
School to welcome the Rey. J. Bellamy Higham, 
B.A., as resident minister. About 120 sat down 
to tea. Afterwards a public meeting was held, 
when Mr. Britton presided, and was supported 
by the Revs. J. C, Street, Harvey Cook, R. S. 
Redfern, R. P. Farley, R. C. Moore, Hy. Wilson 
(Congregationalist), and Mr. Peter Gorton, 
secretary. The meeting was opened by hymn 
and prayer. Letters of apology were read from 
Principal Gordon, Revs. G. Fox, A. W. Fox, 
Peter Holt, John Moore, F. T. White (Baptist), 
Wm. Williams (rector), and Father Smith. Mr. 
Britton and Mr. Peter Gorton, having cordially 
welcomed Mr. Higham, the Rev. J, C. Street 
gave an eloquent address, speaking highly of 
the work Mr. Higham had done in Wales and 
at Wolverhampton. The other ministers present 
also spoke, and Mr. Higham, in acknowledging 
the welcome, said he would endeavour to carry 
out the old traditions and the good work asso- 
ciated with that congregation. Music and a 
drama by the young people brought a very 
pleasant meeting to a close. 

Saffron Walden.—The 69th annual tea 
meeting was held in the General Baptist Chapel 
on Good Friday, followed by a religious service 


conducted by the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth. The 
chapel has recently been improved by some 
structural alterations and redecorations. 

Whitchurch.—Mr. Groom resigns the office 
of secretary of the Chutch of the Saviour at the 
end of the present month. 

Wimbledon.—At the request of several of 
those who attended the special services lately 
held in the Worple Hall, another series will be 
conducted by the Rey. G. Critchley, B.A., in the 
smaller hall, commencing on Sunday evening, 
May 6. Unitarians living in the neighbourhood 
are earnestly invited to co-operate in this move- 
ment to establish a church at Wimbledon. 
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SUNDAY, April 209. 

Acton, Central. Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. EKusracr 
‘THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
lland 7. Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11;°-Rev.. T. EH. M. Epwarps, and 7, 
Rev. B. KirKMAN GRAy. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev.C. D. Bapianp, M A, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
Jl and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurp. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FrRanK K. FREESTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E. Savrtr Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuaruns 
Rorrr, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7; Rev. 
J. Paar Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna] 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale - road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONEs. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Freirx Taytor, B.A. 

Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Rev. Grorcr 
Carter, “Practical Wisdom and Religious 
Enthusiasm.”’ 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, ll and 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPrLEton. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woonprna, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 
Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Fast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 

Dr. Mummery. 
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A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30; Rev. J. 
M. McDowE tt. 


Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 ; 


‘and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGzz. 
BLaoKPoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepia Jonzs, M.A. ? 
Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prirstiry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorce STREET, - 


CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, . 


Rev. J. H. Surru. 

CuEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. SrErPuEns. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnrver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cnarius 
Harcrovn, M.A. : 
LurcresterR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrERTRUD VON Prrzoip, M.A. : 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. : 

LivErPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11]-and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES: CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrs. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.39, 
Rev. J. C. OparErs, B.A. 

Matpston#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FarQuuaRson. : < 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Liv=ys. 

OxrorpD, Manchester 
J. EK. Operrs, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarporovcn, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev, OrrwEtt Binns. é 

Sxvenoaxs, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspanEe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6:30, Rey. 
James C. SrrRprr. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


SipMoors, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. W. Aaar. 
SoursEenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 


Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. FREDERICK Brounr Morr. 
TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
BuRRows. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TRowBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, 1], “ A Quarrel and a Moral”; 6.30. 
« John Davidson’s ‘Ballad of Heaven,’” 
Mr. A. HrexMorr. i 
EE 
IRELAND. 
Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
G. Hamintron Vancn, B.D. 
ae eS 
WALES. 
Azerystwitn, New Street Mceting House, 11. 
aE SO 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BarmrorrTH. 


MARRIAGE. 

Hinp—Anprews.—On April 26, at the Uni- 
tarian Church, Comber, Co. Down, by the 
Rev. T. Dankerley, Lawrence Arthur third 
son of Jesse Hind, of Edwalton, Notts, to 
Fliza Montgomerv (Nina), only daughter of 
the Right Hon. Thomas Andrews, D.l, of 
Ardara, Comber. 


DEATHS. 

Butt.—On April 23rd, at 13, Balfour road, 
Iiford, Edward John Bull, aged 64, fo: 
several years Secretary of Stratford Unt-- 
tarian Church, afterwards Secretary of. 
Forest Gate Unitarian Church. 

Hart.—On April 17th, at “The Gables,” 


Hyde, Amelia, wife of Robert Hall, and. 
daughter of the late Joha Brooks, 


ee 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
eble throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAwtLisH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.— Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ESTCLIFF- ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. ‘Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., InquiRER Office, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, W.C. 


ICANN  D BERS TE Ge 

O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 
with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 
beds), kitchen, and servants’ rocm ; having a 
magnificent view of the “ Bliimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the “ Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apsrtments.—For particulars, apply to 

Karu KLoprer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 

References, Rev. LAWRENCE £cor7, 
Denton, Mancbesier. 


Ris.t.0O.0: 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Rocm, &e., 
Tennis. Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


RIGHTON, BRUNSWICK PLACK, 

HOVE.—BOARD and RESIDENCE in 

a Superior House. Exceptionally well furnished 

and decorated. Cuisine unsurpassed. Fine 

smoke room. Good bath rooms, and all the 

comforts and advantages of a private home. 
Telegrams—“ Unique, Brighton.” 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 


near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. |. 


WINNING, 3, Church-street. 
ISITORS RECEIVED FOR WEEK- 


ENDS, or longer, at small Farm-house. 
Bracing climate; delightful surroundings; 
refined Liberal Christian family ; well-selected 
library ; piano. Moderate terms.—Address, 
Mrs. JENKINSON, Elder Farm, Nayland, Col- 
chester. 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
‘Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL 


22, Guilford Street, Ruszell Square, 
LONTBON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly -by many visitors during the 30 years 
ot its existence, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_o—- 


ADY desires Post as COMPANION- 

HELP, DISTRICT VISITOR, or place 

of Trust—HowetLt, care of Miss Cox, 40, 
Withens-lane, Liscard, Cheshire. 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION-HELP, HOUSEKEEPER, or 

eny place of trust.—F., 11, Blandford-street, 
Baker-street, W. 


ANTED, in small family (mo chil- 

dren), an active, capable, domestic 

HELPER.—Appiy to Mrs. Turin, 49, The 
Avenue, Kew Gardens, 


\ ANTED.—Young LADY NURSE 

for three little girls, aged 10, 6, and 18 
months, at end of May.—Mrs. C. HERBERT 
SmiTH, 19, Cannon-place, Hampstead. 


Nee (gentlewoman ) 
either sex. Long varied private ex- 
perience. Reader, 
Reliable, cheerful. 
Personal references. 
manent.—D 
street, W. 


CCOUNTANCY, CANVASSING, 
COLLEOPING, &c., desired by Adver- 
tiser. Wide commercial experience, Part time 
occupied London Mission.—Address, Kappa, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. — 
K Yxect LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by Jetter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


peice & GERMAN TEACHER.— 
A young English LADY with six years’ 
Continental Education—thorough French and 
Germar—DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. She 
could take entire charge of young children, or 
would act as Companion to older girls desiring to 
perfect themselves in the two above-named Jan- 
guages.—Apply to M.S., clo Mrs. SAMUELSON, 
38, Stanley-road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


correspondent, walker. 
Doctors’ testimonials. 
. Guinea weekly or per- 
. 86, Park-road, Upper Baker- 


Schools, etc, 


—<>—_—— 
ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
RECOGNISED. REGISTERED TEACHERS. 
Large house ard grounds in open and healthy 
neighbourhood. 99 per cent. of Successes in 
Public Examinations with Distinctions and 
Honours in 1906. Moderate fees. 
For prospectus write to Miss CoagswELt, 
Bestreben, Brondesbury, London, N.W. ; 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHGOL 
AND BoarpinG ScHOooL FOR GIRLS, 
Higuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linran Ta.sot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculstion, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 


Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


Next term begins May 2nd. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
id (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monreomery, M.A. (Oxen). 


\ AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 

Next term begins Thursday, May 3rd. 

Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 

received. Reference kindly permitted to 

the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON, GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master: H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Summer erm begins on Tuesday, May 1, 1906, 
The School is organised as a first grace 
classical and modern school, with Higher Com- 
mercial and Science departments. 
Examinations for five Entrance Scholarships 
will be held on June 14 and 15. 


PUDSEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
AN APPEAL. 
HE Members of the above Church 
are making a most strenuous effort to 
raise money to have their place painted 
throughout and to purchase new cushions and 
carpeting. 

The Congregation is entirely working class, 
yet they have effected much good work, with 
the assistance of the Yorkshire Union ; and 
now, asa fitting climax, they desire to raise 


the sum of £80 to accomplish the work men- 


tioned. Towards this sum the members have 
subscribed upwards of £20, and a further sum 
of £25 bas been received from the following 
friends, to whom the thanks of the Congre- 
gation are sincerely tendered :— 

The Mayor of Pudsey; Geo, Whiteley, E-q.~ 
M.P.; Sir Jas. Kitson, Bart. M.P.; Ald. M. 
Walker, J.P., Pudsey ; Miss Bulmer, Leeds ; 
Miss Leigh, Swinton; Mrs. Marriott, Wake- 
field; Miss C, Scott, London; Mrs. Briggs, 
Windermere; Messrs. F. Nettlefold; G. W. 
Brown, B.A., London ; G. Iu. Verity, W. Cliff, 
F, Clayton, J. Robinson, W.F. Clay, C. H. 
YVhomas ;S.Hall, Leeds; J. Wilcock, Wakefield ; 
Briggs Priestley Calverley ;T. Manning, York. 

Further help will be gratefully received by 
the Minister or the Secretary, 


(Rev.) ALFRED AMEY, 
Arlington Terrace. 
Jag. A. GAUNT, 
2, Hutton Terrace, 
_ Pudsey, nr. Leeds. 


OOKS.— SECOND-HAND CATA- 
LOGUES just issued, containing selections 
from library of a Unitarian Minister recently 
deceased, post free from 8. Y. GaLLtoway, 


: Pier-street, Aberystwyth, 


AUCTIOHEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 
Rents Collected, and the entire manegement 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


LIBERATION SOGIETY'S 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY, HAY nd, at 7, at the CITY TEMPLE 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. D. LLOYS-GEORGE, M.P. 


(Vice-President of the Societ.). 


The Speakers will be— ; 
Rev. Dr. AKED, Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, 
Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD, R. W. PERKS, Esq., M.P- 
and Sir ALFRED THOMAS, M.P. 
Organ Recital from 6.30 to 7 by A. J. Hawkins, Esq 
(Organist of the City Temple). 
Tickets may be had at 2, Serjeanis’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


O BE SOLD. —An ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE in healthy, 
pleasant village, near Post and Telegraph 
offices. Three reception and five bedrooms, 
modern convenience ; good garden and orchard 
of choice pyramid apple trees, all in excellent 
condition. The whole comprising 2a. Ir. 36p. 
Most suitable to those about retiring. Three 
miles from station G.W.R.—Apply Owner, 
M. B. T., Long Sutton, Langport, Somerset. 


URNISHED HOUSE TO LET.—Four 

bedrooms, two sitting rooms. Bathroom 

(hi and ¢.) High situation. Station within 
mile.—Miss NEWLING, Burnside, Keswick. 
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Tisst Pablished, 


he Sunday School Code Book 


And TEACHE 


New Edition. 


Price 9d. Net. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE WORK OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
CONTENTS :— 


Part I—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, Concerning 
Duties of Officers and Staff. 


Part Il._INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Treats of the Library, 
Sayings’ Bank, Band of Hope, Recreative Evening, Boys’ Own Brigade, 


A tabulated list of books is given, and reference is made to 
Blackboard, Pictures, Historical Chart, and other means of increasing the interest and value of the lessons, 


Exhibition, Mothers’ Meetings, &c. 
Part IIJ.__AIDS TO THE TREACHER. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


SPACE TO LET 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
: MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 


MANUAL. 
Foolseap 8vo, 152 pp., Cloth, round corners. 


Postage 2d, 


RS’ 


Accommodation, New Buildings, General Management, 


juilds, Clubs, Window Gardening 


GEORGE SMITH, of Coalville 


A MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


A Short Biography by J. E. BROWN, Aut 
Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, 


Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, — 
THE ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held on Tuesday, May 8th, at the Unitarian 
Chapel, East Hill, Wandsworth at 8 p.m. 


hor of “Elizabeth Try, the Prisoner’s Friend.” 
8d. net ; Postage, 1d. 


London: Tie SunpAy ScHoor ASsocIATiON, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Chairman, H. B. Lawrorp, Esq. Rev. J. 
Estirn Carpenter, M.A., the three mission- 
aries, and others will speak, 


NEW AND 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUN- 


Cloth, feap. 8vo., 254 pages. 2s. net, postage 3d. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS 
BELIEVE AND TEACH? 


T welve Replies by C.G. AMES, R.A. ARMSTRONG 
W. COPELAND BOWIE, J. W. CHADWICK, W. C. 


GANNETT, JAMES HARWOOD, BROOKE HER- 


FORD, M. J. SAVAGE, CHRISTOPHER J. 


STREET, J. T. SUNDERLAND, CRAWFORD H. | 


TOY. and FRANK WALTERS. 


Cloth, er. 8vo., 96 pp. Is. net, poatage 2d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
UNITARIANISM. 

By FREDERICK BLOUNT MOTT. 


The etory centres round the names cf a few great 
leaders and thinkers, such as Erasmus, Ochino, 


Servetus, Sozzini, Bidle, Lindsey, Priestley, Channing, , 


Emerson, Parker, dnd Martineau. 


DAY SCHOOL. — Annual Sermons, 
Sunday, May 6th, 1906. Preacher, Rev. BR. 
GwityM Eyaxs, B.A. Services, 10.45, 3.0, 6.30. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., 233 pp. 1s, 6d. net, postage 3d. 
THE BIBLE: WHAT IT IS 
AND IS NOT. 

By JOSEPH WOOD. 

' This book aims at making the ordinary reader 


acquainted with the new and valuable light thrown 
on the Bible by the scholarship of the present day. 


Cloth, er. 8vo., 320 pp. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG: 


Memoir by his Son, GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG, 
and Selected Sermons, with an Introductery Letter 
A PHILIP H. WICKSTEED.  Photogravure 
Portrait. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. ¢d., postage 2d, 
THE REFORMATION 
AND MODERN THOUGHT, 


| By CHARLES BEARD, LUD. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISE THROUGH THIS AGENCY. 


DAVIDSON & COo., 


HULME, MANCHESTER, 
Have a Special Novelty for Church Work. Two Thousand per Month free to each 


Church Magazine Localisers and 
General Advertising Contractors, 


The best Box Iron. _Self-heating with smokeless 
facl, No gas, no fire, no danger of explosion. 
Hot ina few minutes and remains hot, It can be 
used indoors and’ outdoors without interrnption 


Church EFFECTIVE RESULTS. No grumbling by Advertisers, 
FIRESIDE FABLES | ] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
: |} LY ADETLAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
By E. P. BARROW. _ E.C. 
Two Vols., 1s. each, post free, from Author, Cecil-street, | ? 
| Assets, £162,000. 


Manchester. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPAGATION? 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. — Post free, 24d. 


Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL, 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.Y.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3) per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 

Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME FOR | 
INVALID CHILDREN, 
Wray Crescent, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Hotioway, N. 


The ANNUAL AT HOME will be held on 
Saturday afternoon next, May 5th, from 3 to 


and does double the work. in half the time, 
Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, price of the ‘ Dalli” 
Fuel 1/2 per box of 123 blocks. ‘To be obtained of 
all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores. If any 
difficulty apply to Tne Dancr Smoketrss Furn 
Co., 27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 
ame Beware of worthless imitations, ag 


DrREcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P. 


| Societies, 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupen, A.R.1.B.A. 


ALEXANDER VW. Law- 
RENCE, 

Miss Orn. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


Miss Crctn GRADWELL, 
F, H. A, Harpcastrpr, 
IF.6.1. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
| cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
| withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest fox each £100. 


18 years, 
014 2 


F years. | 12. years. ] 15 yeara. 21 years. 
110/018 4 | 015 6 01211 | 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


“TT NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 


; Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 


§ o'clock, when the Committee and the Lady 
Superintendent will be glad to welcome any | 
triends interested in the work. | 


Sunday in each previous month. One co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. dd, 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 


| to Eprror, Ivy House,,Mottram, Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


pen cn 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


pare Bort 
IPERSEAGE aces ae ce OOO 
HALE-PAGE «1. <atejo--OeeQ 
PER CoLuMn ... i ee ay ANE) 
Inco rN Conumn ... e007 0) noo 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmwm charg216 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 69 
be made to ©: KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pre- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
29 and_30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOCD, Deansgate,—Saturday, April 28, 1206 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the two enlarged numbers of Tur In- 
quirER, April 21 and 28; we have published 
allthe papersread atthe National Conference 
meeting at Oxford, and as full a report of 
the proceedings as was possible. This has 
been done by arrangement with the Con- 
ference Committee, and the report will not 
be re-issued in any more permanent form. 
We shall be greatly indebted to ministers 
if they will kindly make this fact known 
to their congregations, and draw attention 
to the great value of the papers. Friends 
who wish to secure extra copies should 
send in their orders at once. 

In this week’s Inquirer will be found 
Dr. Hunter’s National Conference sermon 
at Oxford, and the address given by the 
Rev. Matthew R. Scott at the Friday 
morning devotional meeting. Also some 
further reports. We have still the Guilds’ 
Union report to complete. 


‘ Tue annual meeting of the London 
Domestic Mission Society is to be held on 
Tuesday evening next at Wandsworth. 
The chair is to be taken at eight o’clock 
by Mr. Herbert Lawford, and among those 
who are to take part in the meeting 
are the Revs. J. Hstlin Carpenter and 
W. G. Tarrant, and the three missionaries, 
the Revs. F. Summers, 8. H. Street, and 
Dr. Read; Mr. P. M. Martineau (Presi- 
dent of the Society), Mr. Philip Roscoe 
(treasurer), and the Rev. H. Gow (hon. 
secretary). 

Tus is the first time that the annual 
meeting has been held at Wandsworth, 
and a full attendance of members and 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1906. 


friends is hoped for. For North Londoners 
we may note that the church in which 
the meeting is to be held is in Kast Hill,a 
few minutes’ walk from Clapham Junction, 
or a halfpenny fare by tram or the 
green Putney ’bus, both of which pass 
the door. From Hampstead, we fear, it 
-must be an hour’s journey each way, but 
this is a meeting which ought not to be 
neglected. The train is: Hampstead 
Heath 6.32, leave Addison-road, Kensing- 
ton, 7.17, Clapham Junction 7.28. And 
to return :— 


Clapham Junction 9.50 10.5 10.40 
Addison-road 10.2 10.16 10.51 

Pa We Geps.  eee-1010" 10:40) TL10 
Hampstead Heath ... 10.35 11.5 11.35 


Sunpay, May 13, it will be seen from 
an advertisement in another column, is 
to be ‘‘ Association Sunday’’ for the 
Churches connected with the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties, and the Rev. Frederic 
Allen writes on behalf of the Committee, 
pleading for generous collections through- 
out the district, as an increase to the 
funds of the Assembly is greatly needed. 


Our readers will be interested to learn 
that Dr. S. M. Crothers is now safely in- 
stalled in Birmingham. The subject of 
his Essex Hall lecture in Whit-week is 
‘* The Making of Religion.’? The mem- 
bers of the B. & F.U.A. are each entitled 
to one free ticket (not transferable), if 
application be made not later than May 
29. Non-members may procure tickets 
at one shilling, if there is room in the Hall. 
The seating accommodation is limited to 
550. Early application for tickets is 
desirable. 


Tar April Cornhill contains the last of 
a series of striking papers, “From. a Col- 
lege Window,’’ which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. announce to be published 
this week as a volume, with the name 
of the writer, Mr; A: ©. Benson. This 
last paper isa plea for the simplicity of 
religious faith, after the mind of Christ, 
faith in the fatherly Heart of God. 

“To express the religion of Christ in 
precise words,’’ says the writer, “ would 
be a mighty task; but it may be said 
that it was not merely a system, nor 
primarily a creed; it was a message to 
individual hearts, bewildered by the com- 
plexity of the world and the intricacy of 
religious observances. Christ bade men 
believe that their Creator was also a 
Father; that the only way to escape 
from the overwhelming difficulties pre- 
sented by the world was the way of sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and love; that a man 
chould keep out of his life all that insults 
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and hurts the soul, and that he should 
hold the interests of others as dear as he 
held his own: It was a protest against 
all ambition, and cruelty, and luxury, and 
self-conceit. It showed that a man should 
accept his temperament and his place in 
hfe as gifts from the hand of his Father ; 
and that he then should be peaceful, pure, 
humble, and loving. Christ brought into 
the world an entirely new standard; he 
showed that many respected and rever- 
enced persons were very far indeed from 
the Father; while many obscure, sinful, 
miserable outcasts found the secret which 
the respectable and contemptuous missed. 
Never was there a message which cast so 
much hope abroad in rich handfuls to the 
world,’* 

Ir any partiality was to be detected 
in Mr. Charles Booth’s immense work on 
“ Life and Labour-in London; Religious 
Influences,” it was in favour of the Baptists. 
When the author came to describe the work 
of these churches, with their,;membership 
mostly drawn from the lower middle class, 
he allowed some glow of admiration to 
touch the usually severe style of his volume. 
The Spring Assembly of the Baptist Union 
does not reflect the rather forlorn mood of 
hope with which the little congregation in 
the suburbs must confront the daily prob- 
lem of existence. The men are the same 
men, but no longer as units in a small, 
isolated fellowship. They share in the 
impulse and uplift of a national gathering ; 
and this is always a large part of the value 
of such assemblies. When we remember 
that the President for the year is the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, we understand the tone of 
high enthusiasm which characterised the 
meetings. 

Mr. Mryer’s presidential address was 
on the world and the church, and it was 
marked by the speaker’s consuming zeal 
for two ideals—the ideal of a rather 
narrow and harsh evangelicalism, and the 
fervour of social reform and social service. 
Of the two the latter is the more promi- 
nent. The Christian idea of the Son of 
Man is contrasted with feudalism, or, as 
we may say, the antithetical forms of 
humanity and property. But feudalism 
is largely a thing of the past, and Mr. 
Meyer was quick to fix on the modern 
representative of feudalism, which he finds 
in commercialism. Against this, with its 
instrument of competition, he erects the 
banner of Co-operation. The speaker illus- 
trated his general contention by reference to 
particular evils, such as the absolute in- 
adequacy of women’s wages. The oration 
was distinguished by a rare and noble 
passion for righteousness that probably 
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is the most essential note at present in 
any great religious assembly. The in- 
tolerable wickedness of industrial con- 
ditions needs to be graven in the Christian 
conscience. We may doubt whether the 
precise remedies proposed are adequate. 
The black list of firms which underpay their 
workpeople has been tried without much 
success. But then we do not look to a 
presidential address for searching economic 
analysis, although the analysis must follow, 
and must be searching, if the fervour and 
moral idealism are not to remain idle. 

Amone the questions discussed when a 
great religious denomination meets in 
council some will, naturally, be chiefly 
of denominational interest, but we are 
impressed on this occasion by the promi- 
nence given to thoughts of larger, and 
especially of social range. Before referring 
to some of these, we may notice a doctrinal 
proposition which we cannot but regret. 
Notice was given by the secretary, Mr. 
Shakespeare, of an amendment to the 
constitution. One clause, which at present 
reads, Our Lord Jesus Christ ws the sole 
and absolute authority, is to be altered to 
Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ is, &c. 
Surely, it is an untimely proposal thus to 
raise the question, in itself an empty piece 
of intellectual dialectic, of the deity of 
Jesus. We have recognised the growing 
attraction of an indefinite and emotional 
Christology ; but we had hoped that even 
among our orthodox friends the time for 
feesh credal definitions had gone by. 

We turn now to subjects of thought 
which do not separate churches. Just as 
the front place was given to social reform 
at our own Triennial Conference, so was 
it in the case of the Baptist Union. ‘‘ Our 
responsibility in relation to the child,’’ 
** Our responsibility in relation to the 
youths,’’ ‘‘ Our responsibility in relation 
to young men and women,’’ such are the 
titles of a connected series of valuable 
papers. They deal with questions of deep 
interest and deserve careful study. At 
present, however, we can only draw 
attention to two leading features. The 
critical importance of the environment 
gains full recognition. This is one of the 
directions in which religious discussions 
have gained most from the accumulating 
scientific knowledge of life and its develop- 
ment. There is at present a disposition 
to contest anew some of the particular 
dogmas which seemed scientific common- 
places half a generation ago. Be that as 
it may, and be the issue what it will, the 
religious mind has come almost imper- 
ceptibly to treat the problems of life and 
religion in the positive spirit. We notice 
also the deep impress of recent psychology, 
A great deal of what was said at the 
Baptist Union on youth sounds like an echo 
of Starbuck’s “Psychology of Religion.” 
For practical purposes the orthodox 
churches never have overlooked the in- 
calculable importance of the years from 
14 to 18. They have even over-em- 
phasised it in respect of a single type of 
conversion. The general value of the 
critical period of adolescence for all pur- 
poses of life and character needs ever and 
again to be insisted on. We trace this 
broader outlook on the meaning of youth 
in this discussion, 
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THE judgment we form of the Education 
Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell on behalf 
of the Government will be largely deter- 
mined by the point of view from which we 
approach its consideration. If we measure 
it by our individual conceptions and 
standards, some of us would have pre- 
ferred an Education Bill which, so far as 
the State is concerned, would have estab- 
lished a Secular system; others would 
grieve to have the Bible and all religious 
teaching absolutely excluded from the 
schools of the people. 

In framing resolutions embodying 
general principles, or in setting up a private 
institution, it is natural and right to give 
utterance and form to our personal con- 
victions and desires. In seeking to pro- 
vide for the needs of the community, many 
of whom take a very different view from 
ourselves, it may be necessary to sacrifice, 
or at least to waive, some of our personal 
views in our desire to promote the common 
good. 

There are, of course, certain fundamental 
principles of justice and right which we 
cannot and will not tamper with, even 
though it could be shown that we might 
thereby promote the common good. It 
seems to me, however, that in welcoming 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill as offering an equitable 
and practical basis for the establishment 
of a national system of education in Eng- 
land and Wales, we are not guilty of 
transgressing any broad principle of justice 
or right, and we are placing ourselves in 
harmony with the feelings and desires of 
an overwhelming majority of the parents 
whose children attend the schools. 

Many of the people (including most of 
the bishops and some Unitarian ministers) 
who are crying out aloud against the Ndu- 
cation Bill, and indulging in very un- 
parliamentary language, appear to be so 
engrossed in their own institutions or 
ideas, that they seem to forget about the 
children, the parents, and the teachers. 
If only the people of England would be 
governed by the principles and ideals of 
any one of the controversialists, the path 
of the statesman would be smooth and 
straight. It is largely because Mr. Birrell 
does not satisfy either the Bishop of Lon- 
don or Mr. Keir Hardie, but simply seeks 
to meet the needs and desires of the bulk 
of the parents whose children attend the 
schools, that the Education Bill becomes 
a statesmanlike measure. 

The Bill is long and complex, consisting 
of forty clauses, several of which doubtless 
call for amendment. Its most important 
provision 1s contained in the first clause, 
which enacts that ‘‘on and after the 
first day of January, 1908, a school shall 
not be recognised as a public elementary 
school unless it is a school provided by the 
local education authority.’’ This clause 
abolishes the dual system, and secures that 
all schools which receive State and_ rate 
aid shall be placed under public manage- 
ment. This is a great and far-reaching 
reform, and establishes for the first time in 
English history a truly national system of 
elementary education. It will, of course, 
still be possible for church organisations 
or private persons to carry on efficient 
schools, but it must be at their own ex- 
pense, without State or rate aid. I should 
myself like to see the clause extended so 


as to bring schools other than those usually 
classed as elementary under public manage- 
ment, especially as in recent years there 
has been a tendency to circumscribe the 
term ‘‘ clementary.’’ All schools in re- 
ceipt of public money should be subject to 
public control. 

In regard to the teachers, the abolition 
of tests is secured by section (2) of Clause 
7:—‘* A teacher employed in a public 
elementary school shall not be required 
as part of his duties as teacher to give any 
religious instruction, and shall not be re- 
quired as a condition of his appointment 
to subscribe to any religious creed, or to 
attend or abstain from attending any 
Sunday school or place of religious wor- 
ship.’? Unitarians may well rejoice that 
a principle for which they have contended 
so long should now be embodied in a 
Parliamentary Bill backed by the Prime 
Minister. I am well aware that there are 


other clauses and sections of the Bill which 


appear to render the words I have quoted 
inoperative; but if this be so, they can be 
amended in Committee, for there can be 
no doubt that the Government have 
determined that religious tests for teachers 
shall be abolished. 

In regard to the parents, it has not been 
sufficiently recognised that they are under 
no legal obligation to send their children 
to imbibe either undenominational or any 
other religious teaching. Clause 6 reads 
thus :—‘‘ The parents of a child attending 
a public elementary school shall not be 
under any obligation to cause the child 
to attend at the schoolhouse, except during 
the times allotted in the time-table ex- 
clusively to secular instruction.’’ If, 
therefore, the parents really desire secular 
education they can have it, if Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill becomes law. In view of this clause, 
it seems absurd to say that the Bill enforces 
and endows undenominational _ religion. 
The Bill puts no obstacle in the way of 
every school becoming secular in the future, 
if the people concerned so wish. 

The reason why secular schools are made 
permissive and not compulsory is because 
the great mass of the parents, I believe, 
desire that their children should continue to 
have simple Bible lessons without catechism 
or creed. It is easy to be critical or even 
scornful about these lessons. They are 
often poor and weak, and some astounding 
dogmas are taught in the name of un- 
denominational religion. But the common 
instinct or desire of the parents is sound: 
they do want their boys and girls to grow 
up with the love of God and man in their 
hearts, and they like to know that their 
children can repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm, the Beatitudes, and Paul’s sermon 
on charity. 

If the clergy of the Anglican Church 
and the priests of the Roman Church 
would take a prolonged holiday, and if a 
few militant Nonconformists would accom- 
pany them, I should not despair of Mr. 
Birrell obtaining the support of ninety 
nine parents out of every hundred for his 
simple Bible lessons. The facilities for 
denominational teaching seem to me 
generous, and I have serious doubts 
whether in a large proportion of Anglican 
schools at the present time more than 
two mornings a week are devoted to dog- 
matic teaching. 

Clause 4 is designed to meet the peculiar 
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needs of Jews, Roman Catholics, and other 
people who wish to keep their children 
cribbed, cabined, and confined within the 
boundaries of their sect or creed; it is not 
one that I personally like; indeed, I dis- 
like it imtensely, because it robs children 
of wholesome companionship with other 
children, and has a blighting and narrowing 
influence upon life. But it is an intolerant 
liberalism which refuses to recognise the 
facts of life, or withholds consideration and 
sympathy from people whose principles 
and ideals run counter to our own. There 
is no geinsaying that a considerable 
minority of people in this country cannot 
or will not appreciate the principles and 
ideals which seem to many of us so clear 
and noble. The Clause as it stands 
‘provides for extended facilities where the 
parents of four-fifths of the children desire 
‘denominational teaching, and it is open to 
serious objection : it cannot be reconciled 
with the principle of public control, and in 
attempting to carry it out, religious tests 
must be applied to teachers. I cannot 
believe that this clause will survive the 
criticisms which will be directed against it 
in Committee. Some wiser and safer plan 
of meeting the Roman Catholic difficulty 
must be devised. ; 

There are several directions in which 
the Bill requires amendment. It is very 
important that the present unwieldy areas 
and system of administration should be 
replaced by amore direct and effective 
system, otherwise public control will become 
a name and not a reality. Into these 
questions, however, I do not propose to 
enter. 

In spite of what bishops and arch- 
bishops are saying to the contrary, I am 
satisfied that the Education Bill is an 
honest and statesmanlike attempt to do 
justice to all sects and creeds, while its 
chief aim is to supply the needs of the 
community as a whole. It is not a Non- 
conformists’ but a Citizens’ Bill. The 
people who receive preferential treatment 
are the denominationalists ; and I verture 
to say that if a Conservative Government 
had proposed such generous terms for the 
hire and upkeep of school buildings, with 
facilities for denominational teaching, many 
Liberals would have made a great outcry. 
That so many Liberals are prepared to 
accept Mr. Birrell’s Bill is an evidence of 
a sincere desire to bring an irritating and 
troublesome controversy to an end, if this 
be possible. 

A W. Copetanp Bowie. 


To CorresponpENtTs: — Letters, &c., 
received from W. E. A., EH. P. B., J. L. H., 
HgOi- dag uW. Hed. te Wg. ao MS, 
Ne Ay ete ts, De ds ED ke 

CHRISTIANITY must continually begin 
afresh in the congregation of faithful men 
and women. No matter how much we 
may multiply congresses, conventions, con- 
vocations, conferences, synods, unless the 
Gospel lives in the congregation, and 
lives abundantly, its faith every day 
made perfect in works, our Christianity 
is dying. In the congregation as in the 
germ cell, the mystery of the new creation 


BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

Faint rosy bars of cloud lay across the 
golden flood that rose from the east, fuller 
and fuller every moment, into the tender 
blue of a clear sky. Peaceful night was 
yielding to happy day. The hills across 
the lake seemed to whisper an echo of the 
morning greetings that broke from our lips. 
As we stood on our balcony the little town 
of Tiberias at our feet took on a beauty 
before us which, unfortunately, a more 
intimate acquaintance did not justify. 
However that might be (and we were 
already fully prepared for the revelation 
of dirty byways and much unloveliness of 
the oriental kind), the two or three minarets, 
the white domes now gleaming in the sun- 
shine, the few graceful palms, and the 
long-robed figures already moving to and 
fro in the open space below us, made a 
bright picture not to be forgotten. Whether 
the camera has caught anything like what 
we saw waits to be discovered, but no acci- 
dent can mar the memories of that hour 
of daybreak by Galilee. 

This was to be our one full day by the 
lake. We had come for this; through 
many a long league we had looked forward 
to these scenes, already familiarly con- 
ceived from descriptions and_ pictures. 
Would the realisation fail us? To one 
group of weary travellers whom we saw 
late in the afternoon sitting vacantly on 
the shore there seemed to have come a 
bitter disappointment. This was all—a 
large lake, deep among green hills, a broad, 
shining expanse, shut in to itself, to be 
shone upon daily and visited by but few 
sails, bordered by but few places of human 
habitation. To us, happier and (I trust) 
more grateful, it was one of earth’s most 
eloquent scenes, its beauty in part obvious, 
in part suggested by what we knew, and 
by what we longed to know better. Jeru- 
salem had told us the tale of struggle— 
should we say defeat? There, pathetic 
piety, as well as repulsive chicanery, had 
marked this and that spot for the traveller’s 
pity and pain, telling again the traditional 
incidents of sorrow and martyrdom. 
Those city walls, too, and all the hills 
around them, were so saturated with 
stories of strife and bloodshed that the 
mind had to listen very closely to catch, as it 
were, the strains of that temple music which 
has witched the hearts of the generations. 
But here, by the sea of Galilee, the marks 
of war and outrage had long been covered 
by nature’s gentler growths. It was 
easier to picture the once teeming villages 
and towns that fringed the lake, to recall 
the thousands of boats that, north and 
south, gleaned the harvest of the waters, 
or carried the busy traveller from side to 
side. The morning stillness, the freshening 
air, the glad sunshine, the rippling water, 
the pure heavens, cloudless for the most 
part, all seemed to conspire in bidding us 
remember that Jesus lived and loved here, 
that here he spoke his word of cheer and 
inspiration, that his soul here communed 
with the Eternal, his Father and our 
Father, his God and ours. 

The activities of the day began soon. 
We filled a large boat, three of us being 
travellers, seven boatmen and attendants. 
There was not much help from the sail, 
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of the lake. Our programme (perhaps I 


ought in fairness to the other two to say 
‘“my’’ programme, but they were’ very 
patient with me) included several points 
of special inquiry, as well ‘as the general 
inspection of the northern half of the shores. 
First, then, we made across for “* el 
Mesadiyeh,’’ a place on the north-east 
bank, about nine miles, perhaps more, 
from Tiberias. As we got away from the 
western side the generous proportions of 
the lake became more evident, and the 
panorama of the hills around opened more 
clearly before us. The grassy heights to 
the east rose to a general level, suggestive 
of their once forming part of a great plain, 
but now the mass is scored by valleys and 
wadies running down, often steeply, to 
the water’s margin. There, says one, 
lay the ‘‘ land of the Gergasenes’’ ; there 
was Gadara, and the guileless young drago- 
man, himself a native of Nazareth, forth- 
with gave us chapter and verse for the 
accounts of the demoniacs in the tombs 
and the herd of swine. Our unapprecia- 
tive ears must be excused for the sake of 
our never-inattentive eyes. See, there is 
Hermon, far in the north, broad, majestic, 
some amount of cloud, it is true, upon the 
summit, but the snowy flanks glorious to 
behold. Up there is the northern valley 
of Jordan; the exit from the lake is far 
behind us out of sight over the silvery 
waters. To the left as we go, high up, we 
see Safed, the ‘‘city set on a hill’’; 
farther round are the crags of Kurn Hattin, 
and the cliffs of Arbela.’ These’ are’ high 
up, and Hattin, ‘‘ the mount of Beati- 
tudes,’’ indeed, far west from. the shore. 
On the shore itself are hardly discernible 
points of interest—spots where solitary 
and much diminished ruins lie, the subjects 
of scholarly debate. Is this or that the 
site of Capernaum ? Was Bethsaida there 
or here ? 

We had come in an hour and a half, or 
so, to *‘ el Mesadiyeh,’’ about two miles 
to the south-east of the Jordan’s entrance 
to the lake. According to one authority, 
the name ‘* Bethsaida ’’ has been heard 
applied to this place. I cannot think this 
other than a mistake; and it struck me, 
as the natives were talking, that the 
European’s ear had been deceived by a 
rapid utterance of the real name of the 
place. However that may be, the site 
appears impossible for any town of the 
importance of the ancient Bethsaida. 
The village ‘‘ el Mesadiyeh,’’ stands on 
the outer (lake) edge of a wide, marshy 
flat, the first rising ground being a mile 
anda halformoreaway. In rainy seasons 
the huts can hardly escape flooding. They 
are rudely stone-walled, for the most part, 
with mud roofs; but a narrow scrutiny 
did not reveal any worked stones in the 
walls, such as ancient buildings might 
supply, nor were there any signs of old 
walls or loose stones, or even of mounds, 
anywhere on the flat expanse around. I 
feel pretty confident in my negative ver 
dict therefore. 

As we pushed along to the Jordan’s 
mouth and up the river a mile or two, we 
saw many an object of interest: plants, 
birds, beasts, and a few human beings, yet 
the scene was, on the whole, as lonely as 
a creek in Essex. Jordan, when entered, 
flowed swift and strong around the reedy 
headlands, where buffaloes grazed, and 
fishing folk watched their solitary lines, 
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By-and-by we came to a large Bedouin 


encampment on the west bank, where we 
went ashore to barter for eggs (not forget- 
ting to use our camera among the dusky, 
tattooed ‘‘ children of Ishmael ’’—we 
were assured they were such by our 
Nazarene). There a little to the north- 
east lay ‘‘ Bethsaida Julias ’’—not to be 
confounded with the Bethsaida we sought 
to identify. It is little more than a field 
of great stones. We got by-and-by into 
the boat, and went swiftly down stream 
again under the hot sun. 

Three or four miles brought us to Tell 
Him, on the north-west shore, where a 
welcome surprise awaited us. We were 
aware that conjecture had long fixed upon 
this spot as the site of Capernaum, where 
Jesus lived after leaving Nazareth and be- 
ginning his public teaching. We knew, also, 
that a certain patch of sculptured stones 
had been spoken of as the “‘ synagogue,’’ 
where he taught. But we were not prepared 
for the scene that greeted us after landing 
and walking through a strip of garden to the 
little white monastery which is seen from 
far over the lake: 

The so-called synagogue has lately been 
very thoroughly explored by German 
investigators. Dr. Torrance, of Tiberias, 
told me that evening that the more impor- 
tant discoveries were made as late as last 
year, and that no account of them has 
been published as yet, nor are any photo- 
graphs permitted. It was as well that I, 
expecting but little, had left my camera 
in the boat! The excavation is truly most 
interesting. The pavement and boundary 
walls of a rectangular building, facing the 
south—some forty-five feet by thirty, I 
judge—have been laid bare, with the bases 
of the columns, six on each side, and some 
of the columns unbroken. There are some 
smaller pillars also, beautifully carved. 
The stone is a slightly reddish marble (quite 
unlike the localrocks), and the sculptures 
are, In many instances, rich and finely 
wrought in the Greco-Roman manner. The 
columns are round plain shafts, about 
eight or nine feet long and _ perhaps 
twenty-four inches in diameter. The 
bases would add considerably to the 
total height, of course, and capitals, por- 
tions of which are plentiful, have to be 
added. But the impression given is that 
of a building of modest dimensions, how- 
ever skilfully adorned. Ten steps at 
the south-east angle lead down to what 
I judge to be the level of the lake. The 
corner pillars are doubled so as to show a 
heart-shaped section—a feature novel to 
me. We saw wreathings, leaves, birds, 
and other ornamental work, and something 
like limbs. Dr. Torrance says human 
figure forms have been found, and also a 
sun-disk! These details are all I can now 
give of this most interesting discovery— 
they seem to render the ‘‘ synagogue ’”’ 
notion quite untenable. On the other 
hand, a building so imposing in character 
and material implies a town or city of no 
mean wealth and magnitude. Other 
excavation is going on, however, both 
here and on the sites of other supposed 
“‘synagogues,’” and no doubt the story of 
the explorers will, before long, be given to 
the world. 

Much wondering, we put forth again, 
taking some produce with us from the 
monks’ fields; and in the sunny noon we 
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came to our rest again, near to the emer- 
gence of the ‘‘great’’ stream of ‘‘ et 
Tabghah,’’ and there we lunched under 
eucalyptus trees, by the side of a white 
beach, composed of small, smooth stones 
and tiny shells, the water being delightfully 
clear. The full-flowing stream of ‘‘ et 
Tabghah ’’ takes its rise up a little valley 
not far away, and had time permitted I 
had hoped to visit the tower where the 
water’s head is found. As it was I had 
to leave the critical question of its height 
untouched, and content myself with a 
careful examination of the so-called ‘‘ aque- 
duct’’ that lies along the hillside close 
to the lake, a mile or so to the south at a 
place called ‘‘ Khan Minia.’’ In the vexed 
question of the identifications of Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida, respectively, this 
‘* aqueduct ’’ plays an important part, 
but I cannot offer to discuss its bearings 
now. Simply as a matter of evidence it 
must be said that zf ever the rock-cut 
passage was a channel for water, the present 
contours of the hillside, with a track 
leading to it on each side, are entirely out 
of level, and I failed to see how any stream 
of water could have been conveyed that 
way. On the south side, too, where the 
ruins are (now enclosed by a Crusaders’ 
wall, as I suppose, a wall which contains 
abundance of old worked marble) there is 
no trace of the continuance of the 
‘* aqueduct,’ but the track, cut wide 
enough through the rock above for a loaded 
mule, drops easily downward on the stony 
hillside before reaching the .‘‘ Khan.’’ 

I am afraid much of this will be intellig- 
ible only to experts, ifto them, and I must 
hasten on. We came back to our boat 
by stony yet flowery slopes, by a barley 
field, and through a drying-up marsh, and 
set sail for Tiberias as the afternoon sun 
was low down on the western heights. 
Literally, set sail—for a wind had sprung 
up on our starboard. The boatmen 
hoisted to it, and away we spun at a good 
pace southward, heeling over, now and 
again, to the stronger gusts, away past the 
green and fertile plain of Gennesaret, past 
the grassy slopes that lead through the 
valley of Hamam up to the eagle-haunted 
heights of Hattin, past the tiny hamlet of 
Magdala at the foot of Arbela, up whose 
sides the caves, famous in the story of 
young Herod, were seen. Great Hermon, 
cloudless now, shone upon us in full glory. 
The lake took on a deeper tint. And so 
we came with full heads and hearts to our 
walled ‘‘city’’ of Tiberias again. But 
even yet we had an hour before sunset, 
So away we went a mile or two, first through 
the dirty little town, and then along the 
road to the south, through the scanty ruins 
of old Tiberias, reminiscent of the Talmud 
and Pliny and what not. We duly felt 
the hot spring, hot indeed. We tasted it, 
and here language quite fails. 

In the moonlit evening we visited Dr. 
Torrance’s hospital. It was a strange 
experience at the close of one of life’s most 
memorable days. The sick and fevered 
inmates slept or tossed wearily in the large 
and airy dormitories through which we 
passed, and the man of science, and of 
Christ-like pity, too, had a word in quiet 
for this one and that, ordering fresh 
measures of relief as case might be. We 
saw the appliances of the surgery, the 


means of modern miracles, and heard the 
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amazing story of the number of cases, 
many of them involving serious operations, 
dealt with at that house of healing, open 
alike to all, rich or poor, native or stranger. 
By-and-by we came out upon a moonlit 
terrace, shadowed by palms and other 
oriental trees. We gazed long at the lake, 
sleeping under that serene haze of light. 
The farther shore lay obscure, the stars 
shone bright in spite of the fulness of 
the moon. Through the night faintly 
glimmered the broad summit of Hermon 
like a ghostly thing. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


THE SHREWD WAY OF GOD.* 
By THE Rev. Matrruew R. Scort. 


Two summers ago, in the Western High- 
lands, I came across the phrase ‘‘ the 
shrewd way of God ’’ in a book by a new 
Scotch writer, whose spirit was born 
among the hills and baptized in the dew of 
the heather. He tells of a night of pitiless 
rain and tempest, and the cry of a child 
new-born in a lonely cottage far up the 
glen. When the morning dawns the child 
is there, its cry can still be heard, but the 
spirit of the mother has taken the long 
flight far beyond the limits of Loch Awe. 
With no mother, few playmates, little if 
any education, what chance can there 
possibly be for a child thus left? We 
should answer, None at all. ‘‘ But,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘ the child grew like a tree in 
a dream, which is seed, sapling, and giant 
on one turn of the scythe.’’ Then came 
that terror of the Highlands, the plague 
called the ‘‘ spotted death.’’ Again we 
should be inclined to say, ‘‘ That mother- 
less orphan will be the first to catch the 
contagion.’ But no; the well-fed and 
the warm-happed went down before death 
like hay before the scythe, but “‘ the little 
one, wild on the brae, neglected, sucking 
the whey from a tartan rag, gathered sap 
and sinew like the child of kings.’’ Then 
comes the significant phrase ‘* the shrewd 
way of God.’’ It is, indeed, a shrewd way. 
It does not seem to us the right or natural 
way. Nay, on the face of it, and at short 
sight, it seems the wrong way. But the 
way of the Eternal is not short-sighted ; 
it is keen, penetrating, far-seeing, shrewd. 
As the prophet put it, ‘‘ My ways are not 
your ways, saith the Lord.’’ 

We hold in our hand the summer rose. 
If we knew nothing of the process of how it 
came to be what it is, so sweet and delicate 
and seductive, and we were asked to make 
a guess as to how we thought its beauty 
was produced, what a romance we should 
begin to weave of angel fingers and 
heavenly care! Such perfection, we should 
say, was never born of earth. It must 
have been nourished in the bosom of a 
sunbeam, sheltered, protected, loved, and 
a spirit from the throne of God must have 
breathed upon it to give it so exquisite a 
scent. ‘* But my ways are not your ways, 
saith the Lord.’’ Not in a sunbeam, but 
in the dark and seemingly forbidding earth, 
down through the soil to the cold and 
clammy clay, there in the clay the rose 
had its root. Damp and wet and rain 
gathered about it, the wind blew on it, the 
sun beat pitilessly upon it, the darkness 


* An Address given at the Devotional Service on 
Friday morning, April 20th, in connection with 
the National Conference meeting at Oxford, 
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and blackness of night overwhelmed it, 
February scowled, March stormed, and 
when June came, lo! the glory of the 
summer rose before which-the wisest and 
best are dumb. 

' It is, indeed, a shrewd way, the way of 
God. And it matters not whether it is a 
rose that is to be reared or a man—man 
the son of God—the way is just the same. 
It has often been pointed out that if a line 
were to be drawn across the earth, dividing 
it into two, it would be found that the men 
and nations to the north of that line would 
be characterised, as a rule, by courage, 
industry, perseverance, power, enterprise ; 
while the men and nations to the south of 
the line, as a rule, would be like a different 
creation—passive, weaker, less reliable, 
scorning effort, loving ease. Yet look at 
the difference of opportunity above and 
below the line. Above, everything against 
man—frowning hills, winter, ice, snow, the 
wild and forbidding north. Year in, year 
out, man is kept at the daily stretch to 
gain a bare livelihood. He is the son of 
man with bent back and tense sinews, 
praying the Lord’s Prayer, ‘*‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’’ Below the line 
man does little, Nature much. She gives 
him his food, cooks it for him, does every- 
thing except just eat it. And the result. 
The one race is hardy, full of resource, 
sturdy, independent; the other soft, 
weak, dreamy, lost to the thrill of purpose 
achieved through antagonism and oppo- 
sition. It is the shrewd way of God. 

Tf it lay with us to draw up the pro- 
gramme of the life and death of the highest 
possible type of man, what a glorious 
career his would be, and how triumphant 
his going hence! In youth and boyhood 
he would carry all before him; as a man 
he would stride from victory to victory. 
So impelling would we make his power 
that none would be able to resist him, and 
when he came to die, his would be no 
common passing. We should send him 
forth in a chariot of fire to be greeted by 
Cherubim and Seraphim. Isn’t that just 
exactly how men have drawn the pictures 
of the greatest souls? They were not 
born as others. A god was their father. 
They had the world at their feet, and lived 
lives of miracle working that struck 
amazement into all beholders, and in 
death their very bodies rose out of the 
grave and ascended into heaven. That is 
our way ; and then we turn to the way of 
God. Jesus is born in a stable. Even at 
the wayside inn there is no room for him. 
As a youth he carries nothing before him ; 
he is sorely perplexed by the deeper 
questions of life. He has much to outgrow, 
much to attain. The meditation by the 
lake, the prayer on hill-top and garden, 
tell their own story to the hearing and 
sympathetic ear. When the light comes, 
he goes to his brethren with the larger 
message, and for a moment it looks as 
though their hearts were his. It is but for 
a moment, for one by one they turn away. 
Heart-weary, he appeals to the few that 
still remain—‘* Will ye also go away ?’’ 
Scribes, Pharisees, priests, people, all 
against him; and then the cross on 
Calvary between two thieves. ‘‘ God in 
heaven,’’ we cry, ‘‘not that way, not 
that way!’’ ‘‘ My son, my daughter, my 
Ways are not as your ways, saith the 
Lord.’’ The shrewd way of God. 


THE INQUIRER. 


In the physical world men seek certain 
definite and palpable results, and in rearing 
roses, and in growing corn they have learned 
to adopt the way of God. They plough up 
the earth and take the seed by handfuls 
and literally throw it away. They dig 
down to the clay, and they plant the root 
of the rose right there—just the least 
likely place on earth if they did not know 
otherwise. And, in so far as they are faith- 
ful to the way of God, the end they seek 
is sure and certain. But we ministers and 
representatives of these churches of ours 
surely seek in God’s great world for other 
than physical results. Ours it is, not to 
rear roses, but to rear men; men with souls 
like the soul of Christ, son at once of God 
and man. But how we shrink from the 
process, how we draw back from the shrewd 
way of God! Our way is to be plain, 
and smooth, and easy; every difficulty 
is to be cleared away ; no rough winds are 
to blow, no baffling storms are to be en- 
countered. Young men and women are 
sometimes invited to join the church, 
because in doing so they will be bettering 
themselves and adding to their pleasure 
and happiness. One church tells us that 
it wishes to keep its young men, and for 
this purpose a billiard table is absolutely 
essential. Another stands forth as a rival 
to the club, and is up-to-date in its sports 
and amusements. Now, there is nothing 
wrong with pleasure and amusement. 
Happiness has its own divine lesson to 
teach us, as well as sorrow and pain; but, 
as an inducement to follow Christ, can we 
conceive of anything so trivial and shallow ? 
Wherever do we find Jesus inviting any soul 
to become his disciple on grounds such as 
these ? On the contrary, if a man would 
be his disciple, *‘ let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross every day.’’ ‘‘ Leave 
all and come, follow me. Whosoever can- 
not leave father and mother, and comfort, 
and fireside, is not worthy of me.’’ And 
the end of it all? Jesus did not hesitate 
to answer—‘‘ In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.’’ 

‘Ts there diadem as monarch 
That his brow adorns ? 

‘ Yea, a crown in very surety : 
But of thorns.’ ”’ 


‘* Tf I find him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here ? 
‘ Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear.’ ”’ 
Ah ! we say, the demand is too high ; men 
will never rise to it. But what is the 
simple, historical fact ? Men did rise to 
that very call, and they doubled and trebled 
their moral and spiritual stature. They 
had sufferings on land and sea, they were 
persecuted and sawn asunder, and the 
world that with its lips seems to despise 
them, in its heart of hearts pays them its 
deepest homage. There is a latent heroism 
in every human soul. The flesh shrinks, 
but the spirit leaps and responds. It is to 
call that heroism forth, and keep it forth, 
which is the great function of the ministry 
and the church. In doing so we are work- 
ing in line with the divine order. It is the 
storm that makes the sailor, the battle 
that makes the soldier; and it is not 
self-indulgence, but self-denial, that makes 
the Christian. Not to please ourselves, 
but, as one of our teachers said at the 
Liverpool Conference, ‘‘ to win souls from 
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hell,’’ is the real call to follow Christ. 
Poverty, drink, ignorance, moral and spiri- 
tual death—these are what appeal to the 
soul of chivalry to redeem a man from self, 
and his fellows from sin. It may not be 
an easy way, but it is a sure way, and it is 
the shrewd way of God. It rears roses and 
it rears men. In the Kingdom of God, 
we ask, whence are the noble and lovely 
lives, the fruits and flowers of the human 
race ? And prophets and martyrs, and our 
own hearts, answer, ‘‘ These are they that 
have come. out of great tribulation, and 
who were led in the shrewd way of God.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the senders. | 


MARTINEAU’S DOCTRINE OF 
MATTER. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to ask what is 
the evidence for ascribing to Dr. Mar- 
tineau the view of Matter which Dr. 
Rashdall did in his recent paper read to 
the Conferenc2 :t Oxford? His state- 
ment at the time seemed to conflict with 
my remembrance, and on turning to 
pp. 406-7 of A Study of Religion, Vol. I., 
I find that Dr. Martineau argues very 
much on the lines that Dr. Rashdall him- 
self does, against a causality partly in 
God and partly in Matter, and gives a 
distinct preference to the view of Bosco- 
vitch, which ‘‘ assuming only space which 
can do nothing, and Mind which can do 
everything, excludes all controversy 
between two self-existences, and leaves 
the total causality with God.”’ 

H. Suarn Souty, 

Bridport, May 2, 1906. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPER. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 


A meEETING was held at Oxford, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 18, in con- 
nection with the meetings of the National 
Conference. 

The president, Rev. Frederic Allen, was 
in the chair, and among those present 
were the President of the Conference, Mr. 
W. B. Bowring, and the Revs. J. E. 
Carpenter, C. C. Coe, C. Hargrove, P. H. 
Wicksteed, H. 8. Solly, and others. Dr. 
Drummond wrote, regretting that he was 
unable to be present. 

Miss Alice Lucas read the paper on 
‘*The Development of the Temperance 
Movement ’’ (published in full in the 
InquirER of April 21) by her sister, Miss 
Clara Lucas, who was prevented by illness 
from being present. 

The CHarrMAN expressed their gratitude 
to the writer and the reader of the paper, 
and noted with satisfaction such points of 
progress as the issue of the physical deterior- 
ation posters by the boroughs ; the growth 
of the number of prohibition areas, the 
Royal Commission. Even the decline in 
value of brewery shares indicated that 
temperance reform was waking up. The 
best sign of all was in the legislative 
chamber itself, where there were known 
to be two hundred abstainers. 

Rev. P. H. WicksTEED remembered 
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hearing the orator, J. P. Gough, forty-six 
years ago, and reminded the audience of 
the taunt, and scorn, and social persecu- 
tion under which teetotalers suffered in 
those days. At the present there was 
need of some courage in order to be consist- 
ent. We ought to be able to offer our 
guests that drink which we advocated, 
but social customs often defied that prin- 
ciple. Many were prepared to stand the 
social odium brought upon them by re- 
fusing to supply alcoholic drink to their 
cuests. He would advise each advocate 
to do enough to make himself ‘‘ distinctly 
uncomfortable ’’ in society. 

Rev. J. Estrin CaRPENTER said he was 
always deeply interested in all that affected 
student life in the University. Last 
autumn the Bishop of London preached a 
sermon condemning the drinking habits 
and customs at universities. The sermon 
was misunderstood at the time, and had 
aroused some criticism. For his part, he 
found enthusiasm among students for 
temperance work—a sign of the distinct 
growth of the movement, which made it 
easier for a man to be known as an ab- 
stainer. As to the possibility of an under- 
graduate entertaining, without providing 
intoxicating drink for his guests, he thought 
that a man should not provide ‘‘ that kind 
of poison ”’ the use of which he condemned. 
At Manchester College dinners wine had 
been provided, for the Principal knowing 
that ‘‘ we are not all of one mind’’ had 
thought of all; but, personally, he was 
(as Mr. Wicksteed had said), uncomfortable 
about it. 

Rey. A. A. CHarLeswortH thought 
the paper very interesting. Wise and 
influential methods of educating the young 
were always necessary. He should like 
to suggest that in each Sunday School 
a teacher should be set apart to specialise 
in the subject of alcoholic abstinence 
(he knew it was an ideal for each teacher 
to be an abstainer), and continue teaching 
that to the classes in rotation. Thus, we 
might do more than is at present done 
in temperance societies and bands of hope 
for the children. 

The Revs. C. D. Badland, C. Hargrove, 
Rowland Hill, J. H. Wicksteed and J. 
B. Higham also took part in the discussion. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


A VERY encouraging meeting of those 
interested in the Van Mission was held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on Thursday 
afternoon, April 19, in connection with the 
National Conference meeting. 

The Rev. Cuartes Roper presided, 
and the Rev. T. P. Speppine gave inter- 
esting details of the coming tour of twenty 
weeks in the towns and villages of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. He reported that 
during the Conference many more offers of 
assistance had come from ministers who 
were anxious to assist; that churches and 
schools in the neighbourhood of the places 
to be visited were offering assistance with 
choirs, bill distributors, and the like; 
that since the last notice of the work ap- 
peared inquiries had come in from all parts 
of the country as to the possibility of a 
similar mission in other districts; that 
offers of suitable literature were plentiful, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation having been especially. generous ; 
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that the van would start with sixty thou- 
sand of its own hymn papers and leaflets 
combined ; that the Fund also was getting 
on, being within £30 of the amount re- 
quired for the season’s work. In due 
course full instructions would be issued to 
the missioners, and these gentlemen would 
be invited to report their impressions, 
so that the value of the work might be 
correctly estimated. Mr. Spedding ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Committee to 
many friends who had assisted in all kinds 
of ways, and urged, in conclusion, that 
subscriptions might be sent in without 
further applications, so that the time gener- 
ally consumed in seeking funds might be 
devoted to the many necessary details 
for the tour that still required attention. 

The Rev. T. Paxron proposed, and Mr. 
A. §. THEw seconded, a resolution con- 
gratulating the Missionary Conference on 
this undertaking, and both promising a 
contribution. 

Rev. W. CopeLanD Bowisz, supporting 
the resolution, spoke of the warm interest 
he had taken in the movement from the 
outset, and the pleasure it had afforded him 
to receive that first promise of £100 which 
gave the van its start. He spoke of the 
help which the Mission was likely to prove 
to the men taking part in it, and said that 
up and down England there are thousands 
who are not reached by the ordinary re- 
ligious teaching of the time. They wanted 
really to help men in their perplexity. 
That movement might lead them out of 
their ‘‘ ruts,’’ and on to the broad high- 
way. He wished it all success, and hoped 
he might be able to take some personal 
share in the work. 

Miss Gittins and Miss Tagart both spoke 
warmly in support of the Mission,:and were 
followed by the Revs. C. D. Badland, C. 
Harvey-Cook, and H. Cross. The resolu- 
tion was enthusiastically carried. 


Many of our friends. saw last year the 
monument erected to Servetus at Geneva. 
It is now proposed to erect a still more 
elaborate monument at Vienne, where the 
last years of -his life were spent as a 
physician, honoured and beloved of the 
people, until, in consequence of the publi- 
cation of his Christianismi Restitutio, he 
was betrayed into the hands of the In- 
quisition. From the prison at Vienne, 
indeed, he escaped, but only to fall into 
the remorseless hands of Calvin, to be 
again condemned to the stake, and to 
suffer, October, 1553, his martyr death 
at Geneva. The monument at Vienne 
is to be executed by the sculptor Joseph 
Bernard, and will represent Servetus at 
the stake, while at his feet a symbolic 
female figure, representing liberated Know- 
ledge, raises before Youth the veil, which 
has hidden the secrets of Nature. Youth, 
in the group, is translated into the image 
of two beings symbolising Faith in Free- 
dom and Love of Truth. On the pedestal 
are to be bas reliefs representing episodes 
in the life of Servetus. The movement 
for the erection of this further monument 
has received influential support from the 
local authorities and men of science and 
letters. M. J. Brenier, conseiller municipal, 
of Vienne (Isére), is the treasurer, and 
M. Albert Monot, also of Vienne, secretary 
of the committee. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

A Short Unitarian History, by Frederick 
Blount Mott, is an attempt, which makes 
no pretension to completeness, ‘‘ to give a 
short account of the historical development 
of our Unitarian Faith.’ Most of the 
chapters are revised froma little book Mr. 
Mott published in America in 1893, ‘‘ A 
Short History of Unitarianism since the 
Reformation,’’ but there is new matezial 
added. The book is written mainly for 
young people, and it may be found helpful, 
especially if used in conjunction with 
Mr. Gordon’s ‘‘ Heads of English Unitarian 
History ’’; but it must be used with 
caution, for it still needs revision. The 
Christian LInfe has already noted some 
points in the chapters on Erasmus, Ochino 
and Sozzini. It is not accurate to say, in 
the chapter on Theophilus Lindsey (p. 51), 
that no change has been made since his day 
in the regulations regarding subscription. 
The terms were decidedly modified by the 
Act of 1865. In his account of Servetus, 
Mr. Mott speaks of Vienne as in Italy, 
though it is on the Loire. Servetus was 


there betrayed to the Inquisition, and after _ 


his escape was burnt in effigy ; but he did 
not escape ‘‘ to France ’’ (p. 31), for he was 
already there. When we read (on p. 38) 
that ‘‘ from the date of the Council of 
Nicwa the power of Rome held the civil- 
ised world in its sway’’ we thought of 
the Roman Empire, but then saw that the 
Roman Church was meant; but the Bishop 
of Rome had by no means at that time 
secured the supremacy which he afterwards 
enjoyed, and which could be with some 
measure of accuracy so described. It is 


not a connected story that Mr. Mott tells; _ 
what he furnishes is a succession of glimpses 


of individual teachers, Exasmus, Ochino, 
Servetus, Sozzini, Bidle, Lindsey, Priestley, 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, . Martineau, 
concluding with a statement. from his 
own point of view of *‘ The Unitarian 
Faith.’’ Each biographical chapter has a 
brief appendix, with the most important 
dates and a note of important works. As 
an example of Mr. Mott’s manner at his 
best we quote the opening of the chapter on 
Theodore Parker :—‘‘ That the quickening 
heat born in the bosom of Transcenden- 
talism should reach the people, an orator 
was needed. That through all the mysti- 
cism its ‘heart of truth’ should pulse 
into the veins of common life, an enthu- 
siast must appear. That the pew vision 
should impress itself upon the visible world, 
a bold reformer must arise. All these was 
Theodore Parker. If Emerson had heen 
the philosopher, the seer, the source of the 
new movement, Parker was its proclaimer, 
its devotee, its realist. Not a metaphysi- 
cian, not a profound thinker, but with 
prodigious memory, enormous mental 
appetite, inexhaustible energy and fulness 
of life, he carried to the people not only 
denunciation of the dying creeds, but the 
magnificent affirmations of the purer faith. 
Emerson had made revelations; Parker 
preached them. Emerson had cried, ‘ Leave 
behind you all conformity’; and Parker 
left it behind.’’ (British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Hall, Essexe 
street, Strand, W.C. ls. net.) 

Among books recently received are the 
following :— 


The Letters of Christ. By Charles Brown. 


(James Clarke & Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
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Thoughts on Education. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
London. Cheap edition, abridged. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Manchester. 


(Longmans. 6d. net.) 
Disestablishment im France. By Paul 
Sabatier. With Preface by the translator, 


Robert Dell, and French-English text of 
the Separation Law. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


3s. 6d. net). 
Andromeda. A Play suitable for Young 
People. By Amherst D. Tyssen. (5, 


Furnival-street, E.C. 3d.) 

A Furst German Course for Science 
Students, comprising a reader and outline of 
grammar, with diagrams and vocabulary. 
By H. G. Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach, 
Professor and Lecturer at the University of 
Birmingham. (Alexander Moring, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Vivisection : Doubtfully Useful and Cer- 
tainly Wrong. By John Page Hopps. 
(Henderson’s, 16, Paternoster-row. 6d.) 

The. Cambridge Modern History. Vol. 
TX.—Napoleon. (Cambridge University 
Press: oa LOS. nets) 

The History of Rationalism in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Alfred William Benn. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co. 21s. net.) 

Man; or, Problems Ancient and Modern 
relating to Man, with Guesses at Solutions, 
By William T. Nicholson, B.A., Vicar of 
Egham. (Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

George Smith of Coalville. A Modern 
Knight-Errant: By J. 8. Brown. (Sun- 
day-school Association, Essex Hall. 8d. 
net.) 

The Sunday - school Code Book and 


Teachers’ Manual. SHdited by Marian 
Pritchard. (New edition.) §.S.A., Essex 
Hall. 9d. net. 


The Upper Goal. The Way Thither jor 
the Bottom Dog. A Review of ‘‘ Not 
Guilty,’ by R. Blatchford. By Alexander 
Webster. (Hendersons, 16, Paternoster- 
row. 6d. net.) 

Augustus, Conant, Illinois Pioneer and 


Preacher. By Robert Collyer. Vol. 2 
of “True American ‘Types’’ Series. 
(Boston: American Unitarian Associa- | 
tion. 60 cents net.) 

Daughters of the Puritans. A Group of 


Brief Biographies. By Seth Curtis Beach. 
(Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
$1 10c. net.) 

The Communion’ of the Christian with 
God, described on the basis of Luther’s 
statements, By Wilhelm Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
Marburg. Second English edition. Revised 
from the translation of J. 8. Stanyon by 
R. W. Stewart, and enlarged and altered 
in accordance with the 4th German 
edition of 1903. (Williams & Norgate, 
Crown Library. 5s.) 

The Spiritual Teaching of Christ’s Life. 
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Last week I told you about the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
about Shakespeare’s English Historical 
plays. 

T expect that Shakespeare’s way of telling 
these stories from English history is better 
known to the school boys and girls of Strat- 
ford than to any other children in England, 
for each spring they can see one or another. 
‘“ Henry V.’’ is a great favourite, and 
** Richard II.,’’ too, is often represented. 

More than once Stratford has had, not 
only one or two of these plays, but a 
set of them in their historical order, one 
night after another. Last year there 


-was ‘‘ Richard II.,’’ ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ and 


““ Henry V.”’ 

At the end of the first of these plays, 
Richard who had neglected England, and 
spent his people’s money on expensive 
pleasures for himself and his friends is 
deposed by Bolingbroke, and is killed in 
prison, 

At the end of the next play we see Boling- 
broke, as Henry IV., remorseful for his 
share in Richard’s death. Then, too, he 
is afraid that his own son Prince Hal is 
going to be like Richard, wasting his life 
and neglecting his duties. 

In ‘** Henry V.’’ we see Prince Hal, 
having turned from his wild life, winning 
honour as king and leader of his people. 

This year there has been a longer set 
of plays, carrying the story on in ‘* Henry 
VI.”’ and ‘* Richard ITT.’’ 

Is not that a delightful way of learning 
English history ? : 

Of course, it is only part of the history 
of these old times that we sce in these 
historical plays. Shakespeare picked out 
of the history books he read just those 
events that he thought suitable, and left 
the rest. 

Thus Shakespeare shows us Richard I. 
as ‘“ basely led by flatterers,’’ to the harm 
of all England, and he compares these 
flatterers to the weeds and caterpillars 
which ruin a neglected garden. 

“ Our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked 

u > 
de eS . . . and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars.’’ 

But Shakespeare tells us nothing of the 
reformer Wiclif, whose followers were 
sowing the good seed of his teaching 
through the land, carrying here and there 
written copies of the Gospels translated 
by Wiclif into English. 

Shakespeare tells us how Henry Boling- 
broke destroyed King Richard and 
his flatterers, ‘‘ the caterpillars of the 
Commonwealth.’? But he does not tell 
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us how Bolingbroke, as King Henry IV., 
tried also to destroy the good seed scattered 
by Wiclif by persecuting Wiclif’s followers, 
called Lollards. 

No one who has seen Shakespeare’s 
historical plays one after the other as they 
have just been given at Stratford could 
make a mistake between Richard II. and 
Richard IIJ., as is done sometimes, nor 
mix up the three Henrys—father, son, and 
grandson. Shakespeare makes us like one 
and dislike another of these kings, admire 
one and fear another, laugh with one and 
almost cry with another. And he helps us 
to know them all. Shakespeare makes the 
people of long ago seem very real to us, 
very like ourselves, and he shows us that 
these stories are more than just stories. 
The stories have a meaning for England 
to-day, a meaning for each one of us who 
call England our home, our country—for 
all of us together who make up the English 
people, the English nation. 

It is because Shakespeare speaks to us 
now as a nation, as he did to the English 
of his own time, that he is our national 
poet. He helps us to think, not each for 
self only, but also each for all, and all for 
each, 

What each one of us does makes a 
difference to other people. It is easier to 
see this in the life of a king. . It seems to 
matter more to more people. So the 
stories of kings may be specially interesting. 
Shakespeare tells their stories so that in 
each play we feel that what the king does 
matters very much to England. He makes 
us see how each in turn, by his strength 
or weakness, cruelty or gentleness, industry 
or idleness, makes a difference to. the 
whole nation. All ‘‘ our sea-walled gar- 
den ’’ of England suffers from the neglect 
of Richard II. 

And Shakespeare shows also that it 
matters very much what each one does— 
other people as well as kings. When 
Richard II. is in prison expecting death, 
and thinking how he had wasted his life, 
he is brought in his last moments to a 
gentler mood by music beyond the walls 
of his prison, played, he guesses, by some 
one who loves him. He is grateful for the 
music, and grateful, too, for the visit of a 
poor groom who has leave to come and 
visit him—the groom who had tended 
Richard’s favourite horse roan Barbary. 

It is easy to see how much the life of 
Henry V. matters to all England. 

As Prince Hal he made his father and 
other thoughtful people very anxious about 
the future. They dreaded the time when 
he should become king, and feared lest 
some more bad government should lead to 
quarrelling and fighting. 

Prince Hal’s wildness made England 
anxious. Later it made France boastful 
and careless and eager for war with the 
nation that was so ‘‘ idly-kinged.’’ 

In the later plays we shall see next week 
how the later consequences in the life of 
England and of France of Richard II.’s 
neglect of England led to much quarrelling 
and to Civil War. 

Linran HA. 


Ir is the man who determines the dignity 
of the occupation, not the occupation which 
measures the dignity of the man,—Chan- 
ning. 
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THE SECRET OF STRENGTH. 
OnE looks back upon the week of the 
National Conference meetings at Oxford 
with a feeling that it has furnished a 
great wealth of matter for thought and 
earnest consideration. To this, indeed, 
our columns, in the last two enlarged 
numbers bear witness, and this week also 
we have much to record, and notably 
Dr. Hunter’s eloquent sermon, here pub- 

lished in full, . 

This sermon, and Mr. Woop’s on 
“The Dynamics of Preaching,’’? have a 
common lesson for our Churches, which 
they will do well to take to heart. We 
want to know the secret of strength, and 
it is to be found in the life of faith and 
self-forgetfulness, which is with Gop in 
the world of daily duty, in all true affec- 
tion, and in secret communion, in the 
spirit of Jesus. Mr. Woop reminds us 
how that spirit searches the deep things 
of life, and Dr. Hunter sets before us 
with great force the truth that the life 
of Jesus, and above all the appeal of its 
unselfishness and willing sacrifice, touches 
us so profoundly because in every feature 
of it his life answers to ours. He shows 
us what our life with Gop ought to be. 
In his manhood, which must be ours 
also, we find the secret of strength. 
And so also with the churches, Their 
true strength is not in any denominational 
zeal, or rivalry with other churches, but in 
self-forgetfulness, in loyalty to truth and 
justice and brotherly love. 

The great purpose of the National 
Conference is to deepen the sense of 
common life in the churches, in unity of 
spirit and true consecration to the highest 
service. The faculty for business in the 
Conference, as representing our Free 
Churches throughout the country, will 
doubtless be developed, as their common 
ideal is more clearly apprehended, and the 
determination to be true to it and work 
for it grows stronger. At Oxford there 
was too little time for adequate discussion, 
but that Free Catholic fellowship, of which 
Mr. Gow spoke, will yet find fuller utter- 
ance, and with the power to speak, the 
power to work for the Kingdom of Gop, 


THE RELIGION OF THE CROSS.* 

By tar Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. 
Jesus Christ, and him crucificd.—1 Cor. i’. 2. 

Last week, in a million churches all over 
Western Christendom, men and women 
gathered in crowds to re-enact in memory 
the closing scenes of the life of our Lord. 
Every resource of dramatic symbolism, of 
music and speech and silence, was used to 
impress the lessons which the Cross can 
teach. The good that is done by this 
annual commemoration need not, I think, 
be questioned. It is not wasted time, Mr. 
Ruskin once said, to submit ourselves to 
any influence which may bring upon us 
any noble feeling. It is to be regretted 
rather, that these memorial days of Christ 
should not be more widely and intelligently 
observed, and that by so many they should 
be allowed to pass entirely unnoticed, save 
for holiday and amusement. 

It is not as ancient history, not as the 
record of vanished struggles and of sorrows 
long since comforted, we ought to read the 
story of the passion and death of Jesus 
Christ; but as a representation of things 
which in all their fundamental aspects are 
for ever true—a revelation of life, of man 
and of God, which is the same to-day as 
yesterday. Not merely as fragmentary 
reminiscences of a few dim years passed 
long ago in Galilee and Judea, on which 
we may exercise our critical ingenuity, 
ought the old, old story to appeal to you and 
to me, but as suggestion and symbol of uni- 
versal fact and truth, able to stir within our 
souls, at each eventful epoch of our days, 
a new power of life. The temptation in 
the wilderness, the vigil in Gethsemane, 
the betrayal, the denial, the public judg- 
ment and rejection, the failure and the 
triumph of the Cross—all these events 
ought to have for us an immortal signifi- 
cance, and not only, or even chiefly, because 
they concern the Jesus of history, but 
because they interpret and express with 
infinite depth and power, experiences 
which, on their moral or spiritual side, 
belong to universal humanity. They have 
their ideal as well as their historical value. 
That, indeed, which makes the life of Jesus 
so inexhaustible in its freshness, so new 
and wonderful and helpful from age to 
age, 1s just the power which it possesses 
of illuminating our own lives in all their 
deeper passages. He is ourselves in ad- 
vance, our representative. The scenes of 
his life, the closing scenes in particular, 
only gain their highest meaning when they 
are translated into moral experiences, and 
we are able to say with St. Paul, whose 
source of inspiration was Christ after the 
spirit, ‘I suffer, I die, I am buried, I 
tise, I reign with him.”’ 

In ‘‘ The Secret,’’ a fine but unfinished 


poem which seeks to represent Christianity |. 


as the flower and crown of all religion, 
Goethe draws a picture of man in his 
pilgrimage through the world in search of 
the highest good, coming at last to the 
Cross :— 


He sees, betokening hope and consola- 
tion 


* A Sermon preached at Oxford, in the Hall 
of the Municipal Buildings, on Thursday evening, 
April 19, at the National Conference of the 
Members and Friends of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbylerian, and 
ote Non-Sulseribing or Kindred Coagrega- 
1008, 


“To all mankind, the sign uprais?d 
high : 

He sees the Cross, then lowers his veiléd 
eyes, 

He feels how great salvation thence 
proceedeth, 

The faith of half a world glows in his 
heart once more. 


In Christendom there is now, as there 
has always been, no spiritual attraction 
like the Cross. Not a few here and every- 
where, who are proof against many other 
religious attractions, are drawn by this one. 
It touches them, some in one way, others in 
another way, each man according to his 
temperament, his character, his culture, 
his experience ; but it is only the man des- 
titute of spiritual life, if such a one can be 
found, who can stand beneath the shadow 
of the Cross wholly unmoved. We may not 
make much of it as a visible and material 
sign in our churches and homes, by our 
waysides and on our mountain heights. 
Some things which our fathers thought 
and said about it, we may not be able to 
think and say; but in discarding this 
or that use of it or this or that interpre- 
tation of it, we are not of those who wish 
to make it of none effect. It is still our 
symbol. The secret of its power is not 
bound up with any ecclggiastical exposition 
of it. The men who find in ecclesiastical 
theory and myth little to attract and much 
to repel, but who still glory in the Cross, 
and find the law and inspiration of their 
life in the faith and spirit of him who 
consecrated it by his death, are, in our day, 
a multitude which no man can number. 
We must not be of that small company of 
unpoised, unbalanced minds, who are for 
ever tempted to be-little what has 
hitherto been be-lauded in ways unreal and 
extravagant. Let not the exaggerations of 
men, their dogmatism or their senti- 
mentalism, cheat us for one moment into 
thinking that we do not revere the Cross, 
do not love it, and are not loyal to it. 
Let us do ourselves no such harm! Let 
us not impoverish our spiritual life and the 
spiritual life of our churches by slighting 
this source of inspiration. The supreme 
office or service of the Cross is to quicken 
and nourish in the soul certain great 
emotions, affections, and sympathies ; and 
if, in the solitude and silence of our inner 
life, and in our associated life as congre- 
gations of Christ’s flock, it is drawing and 
keeping us near to man and to God, then 
assuredly we are not among those who 
are making it of none effect. 

Of all symbols the Cross is not the 
property of a sect, the monopoly of a 
school, the badge of a party. It belongs 
to all as the loveliness of the world, as 
our great human affections and needs, 
as our sorrow and sin belong to all. It 
belongs to all who feel, and rejoice to feel, 
the healing touch of Christ, to all to whom 
he is asdear as he was to the disciples who, 
though they did not understand him, yet 
followed him, as he was to the women 
who ministered to him in Galilee, as he was 
to the outcasts who fell in shame at his 
feet. It belongs to all who get from it 
comfort, rebuke, inspiration, some help 
to holy living and dying. Alas! that men 
should cover it with their infirmities even 
when gathering around it seeking salvation. 
Alas! that at its very foot they should 
nurse bad tempers, confirm prejudices, and 
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from behind it shoot forth poisoned arrows, 
even false and bitter words, against ail 
who do not think of it as they do. Alas! 
that it should ever have been used to keep 
alive in the world the same intolerance, 
the same meanness and wickedness which 
crucified Jesus Christ. It was not differ- 
ences of conception and opinion, but ‘self- 
indulgence and worldliness of life, which 
made St. Paul denounce many of the 
religionists of his day as enemies of the 
Cross of Christ. Not differing thought 
and theory, but subjection to the senses, 
slavery to appetite, bondage to worldly 
custom, moral unfaithfulness, spiritual 
indifference; these are the things which 
in the present as in the past make of men 
and women the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ. 


The Cross of Christ, I have said, does not 
live merely as ancient history, nor as the 
centre of an ecclesiastical drama, or of a 
theological system. It has a message, a 
real and living message for us, upon whom 
the ends of an age have come, as much as it 
had for the men who lived in the first 
Christian days. It only requires to be 
taken out of the atmosphere of the schools 
and sects and to be brought back again 
into the midst of ovr human life, near to 
our human passion and need, for men to feel 
its wondrous charm and power. 

(1) You may have wondered at times 
why one son of man crowned with thorns 
and stretched out upon a cross should 
have made such a deep impression on the 
heart of mankind: why in a world where 
there are so many tears shed and so much 
blood, where thorns pierce so many fore- 

heads, and the cross of anguish is so uni- 
versal, that year after year, for well nigh 
nineteen centuries, men and women have 
gathered around this one sufferer and wept 
over him, as if the crown of thorns and the 
cross were alone his. In a paper pub- 
lished in the interests of Labour, I read 
not long ago an article in which the writer 
said: ‘‘ There was a time when in Lent 
I wept for the Crucified on Calvary ; now 
my eternal Lent is for the miseries of man 
and the suffering and crucifixion of all 
the best helpers and heroes of the world.’’ 
There is much in the suggestion of that 
sentence which must appeal to us all. 
Again and again, in moments of deep feel- 
ing and clear vision, it must have appeared 
to us to be almost like an injustice to the 
suffering human millions in every country 
and age, a slight on the immeasurable 
miseries and martyrdoms of humanity, to 
dwell so much on what happened to one 
son of man long ago. Why just Jesus ? 
Why the crucified of Calvary alone? Why 
should his passion and cross be so exalted 
and magnified ? It must surely be because 
this son of man comes to us in his suffering 
as the representative of all the sons of men, 
because his sorrow has a universal signifi- 
cance, because his cross is the centre and 
symbol, the illumination and consecration 
of all our human crosses. But our Good 
Friday and Easter meditations would 
indeed be vain thoughts were they occupied 
merely with remote things. It would be 
a waste of precious feeling to muse and weep 
over the ancient story of Jesus’ woe and to 
linger before his Cross, unless that Cross 
has a universal significance, and unless 
by the contemplation of that sorrow we 
are made more alive to the pathos of life, 


taught and stirred to bear more bravely 
our own sorrows, and to cultivate a finer 
and wider sympathy with our afflicted 
human kind. We may be sure that he 
who identified himself so closely and com- 
pletely with suffering humanity in his 
native Galilee, and who said on his way to 
Calvary, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children,’’ would not have us spend one 
thought or tear upon what he once endured 
were we not brought by that meditation 
and discipline not only nearer to himself, 
but nearer to men to-day in all their toils 
and tragedies and needs. 

To purify the emotions, it was said long 
ago, was the office of tragedy—to lift the 
spectator to such a high level that he will 
be ashamed to go home from the con- 
templation of such struggle and suffering to 
make much of his own little ailments and 
troubles. The tragedy of the Saviour’s life, 
to which Christendom has just been directing 
its thought, is surely being used for its 
divinest work when it 1s used to arouse 
and deliver us from our selfishness and to 
deepen our sympathy with the wrongs and 
sorrows and needs of living men. It is as 
the representative of mankind Jesus hangs 
there upon the cross. The pathos of the 
sight is in its appeal to that which corre- 
sponds to it in universal human experience, 
in your life and mine, and in the life of 
the race. 

In some shape the Cross enters into every 
human life. Do what we may it cannot be 
escaped. Sorrow and pain pass no man 
by; and no reasoning can reason them 
out of existence, o1 reduce our fight with 
disease and suffering to a phantom battle— 
an illusion of ‘‘ mortal mind.’? Living in 
a world where the blows of misfortune are 
constantly falling; where the ravages of 
suffering are nowhere long absent; where 
every joy is every moment exposed to 
blight; where development yields new 
pain; where increasing knowledge, in- 
creasing refinement, increasing goodness 
and sympathy mean increasing sorrow, 
and men and women suffer not for being 
worse, but for being better than their 
fellows, it 1s no wonder that the Cross 
appeals to human hearts everywhere as the 
symbol of human life, and holds us under 
the spell of a solemn fascination. Rejoice 
as we may, and as we ought to rejoice, in 
all that brightens and sweetens life, yet the 
fellowship of suffering is wider and 
deeper than the fellowship of happiness. A 
German poet has said that the image of 
humanity, broken in all its limbs, trans- 
fixed in hands and feet and sorrowful 
unto death, has become distasteful to 
men; but that can only be true of men in 
their light, careless, self-indulgent hours. 
In all our deeper experiences our feet tread 
the path that leads to Calvary, and we 
seek the Man of sorrows, acquainted with 
grief. 

Christianity has been called the worship 
of sorrow, and there is much truth in the 
saying. It blesses those that mourn, and 
counts the sensitive and wounded heart 
of sympathy to be the divinest thing in 
man. It-has not diminished the suffering 
of the world, but it has given it a new and 
nobler meaning, made it appear to be no 
longer God’s wrath and curse but God’s 
love and blessing. It has altered its ex- 
pression, changing it from selfish suffering 


into the suffering which comes from as- 
piration and pity, and growing sensibility 
to the wants and woes of the world. Our 
communion with Jesus Christ, if it is a 
real thing and not a pretence, means that 
our natures, with all their susceptibilities, 
capacities, affections, and our ilves in all 
their relations and interests and cares, 
have been tuned to a higher note, and 
brought into union with a diviner idea, and 
therefore many a burden and battle, and 
many a pain and pang unknown before. 
We cannot indeed imagine a Christian life 
at all without this underlying sensitiveness 
to the sorrow of the world. 

Let us lay well to heart, then, this first 
lesson of the Cross; its revelation of the 
reality and power of suffering, of sorrow 
bravely accepted, borne, and so borne that 
it becomes a means and moment of develop- 
ment—a divine education. Though he 
were a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered. He did not suffer 
that we might not suffer, but rather that 
we might learn how to suffer. And did we 
but take to the inevitable ills of our day as 
he took to his, meet and bear them in his 
spirit, then would they lose their bitterness 
and sting; evil would be the minister of 
good, our struggles would be a discipline 
of strength, our pain would quicken and 
refine our pity, our suffering be a bond of 
sympathy with suffering everywhere, our 
sorrow a divine joy in the making, our 
cross the power of God unto salvation. 

(2) We are accustomed to hear the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ spoken of as the 
act of the human race ; and such, in a very 
true sense, it may be regarded. A mind 
prone to dwell on the mere accident and 
letter of things may say, ‘*‘ I had no part 
nor lot in it; not in any circumstances 
could I have shared in it, or consented to 
it.” That may be quite true; yet we have 
thatin us which did it; that in us which not 
only admires and loves the character of 
the Crucified, or certain features of it, but 
that also which, when left to itself, takes 
sides against Christ, against the things for 
which He stood, and for which He stands. 
The crucifixion was the work of men, and 
we are men. In the little world of the 
human heart, your heart and mine, what 
contradictions we find; what capabilities 
for uncommitted sins, the very seed and 
substance of the evil which crucified the 
Son of God. 

In thinking from time to time of the 
great world tragedy of the Divine death, 
we must not think of it as far away and 
strange—not only as happening in the 
Palestine of the first century, but as an 
actual horror in the England of to-day. 
The tragedy of the betrayal, the denial, the 
desertion, the rejection, we see constantly 
acted over and over again. In reading of 
Judas and Peter and Pilate, the Jewish 
priests and the Jewish mob, we are reading 
of ourselves. The dispositions and passions, 
the motives and interests which moved 
them and determined their conduct, have 
more or less a hold of us all; and in all 
the critical moments of life they are 
tempting us to follow their way and take 
their side. Our Lents, our Holy Weeks, our 
Easters would indeed be times of solemn 
blessing did they but open our eyes to the 
present reality of what seems to have only 
an historical significance—to the continual 


betrayal, denial, desertion, rejection, cruci- 
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fixion of the Son of God; did they but 


strip the passion and death of Christ of 
their antiquarian and merely theological 
aspects, and make us realise that so long 
as men and women have weak, selfish, 
worldly, corrupt hearts the Cross and 
Passion cannot be confined to one land or 
century. 

We shrink back from Judas with abhor- 
rence—but let us not put away from our- 
selves the thought of ever being guilty of 
a like treachery. <A divided allegiance is 
itself a treachery. Does not the love of 
gain, or the love of place, or the love of 
comfort often induce men, here and now, to 
betray truth, to betray love? We do not, 
as Ruskin once said, disbelieve our Christ, 
but we still sell him. How we blame 
Peter for denying the best friend a man 
ever had! How it fills us with a feeling 
of half anger, half pity, to see him turn 
coward and har! And yet the denial of 
Christ is a very common form of sin. To 
deny what we know to be the highest, to 
live and act in another way in profession 
and trade and society, in Church and 
State, than the way which we know to be 
the best way, is to deny the real Christ. 

We talk cynically of the Jewish mob 
crying one day ‘‘ Hosanna,’’ and the 
next day ‘‘ Crucify,’? but how often do 
we see the professed followers of Jesus 
Chuist guilty of the same inconstancy—as 
if mere lip-worship, idle, holiday adoration 
and the scattering of dead leaves and 
branches gathered from our theological 
gardens could take the place of that deeper 
and more practical loyalty for which our 
honest Lord and Master alone cares—the 
loyalty of the life to his Father’s will and 
work, 

We condemn Pilate, hindered from 
doing what was right by a cowardly and 
criminal fear of jeopardising his own 
interests; and yet is not his conduct in 
essence just what people are guilty of 
every day ? Now and for ever the deadly 
record stands, repeated in thousands of 
churches, ‘‘ Crucified under © Pontius 
Pilate ’’ ; but have we not that within us 
all which can do what Pilate did—sacrifice 
the highest and divinest things in order to 
please Cesar, to advance our prospects, or 
to keep our place in a snobbish society or 
a worldly church ? 

We wonder that the moral and religious 
people of Jerusalem did not lift up their 
voices against the crucifixion; and yet 
every day, in every town and village of 
the land, the Son of God is being crucified 
afresh—crucified by the selfishness which 
prefers private interest or domestic com- 
fort to witnessing a good and brave con- 
fession for oppressed ideas, oppressed 
causes, oppressed men. 

Certain philosophers of Greece were 
accustomed to say that if Virtue appeared 
on the earth clothed in her own native 
loveliness, all men would fall down and 
worship her. It is one thing, however, to 
love Virtue in dreams and visions of the 
mind, in poetry and fiction, another thing 
to love her when she appears in our streets 
and market-places, in our synagogues and 
temples, rebuking our insincerities and 
falsehoods. We may admire and worship 
the Virtue of dream and theory, and yet 
cry out, ‘‘ Away, crucify! ’’ to the Virtue 
of fact—to Truth and Goodness in the 
actual world of men | 


THE SINOOUT RIE: 


The Cross may, then, be used to-day as 
yesterday, to produce conviction of sin, to 
find out where we are in relation to those 
evil principles and passions which crucified 
Jesus Christ. What was done by Judas 
and Peter, by Herod and Pilate, by the 
priests and rulers end the people of Jeru- 
salem on that first Good Friday ought to 
start the question in the minds of each one 
of us, Lord, is it I? God forbid there 
should come to us the terrible charge, 
Thou art the mar; thou art a Judas, a 
Peter, a Pilate, a betrayer, a denier, a 
crucifier of the Sonof God. No, this must 
never be. And yet we know full well that 
it is possible to be charmed by the poetry, 
the music, the sentiment of religion, to be 
deeply interested in speculative theories of 
the person and death of Christ, even to 
feel the profouad pathos of the Cross, and 
yet to be in spirit and life the enemies of 
the Crucified. Let us ever bring our 
emotions and. moods to a practical test. 
Let us ever seek to nourish in ourselves and 
in others that love of.the law and spirit 
ani character of Christ, and of the things 
which weze dearer to him than life, which 
sends a man out into the world to be 
taithful unto death—to follow the True 
even though it be to our Calvary. 


(3) In the Cross of Jesus Christ we 
see absolute self-consecration to God 
in life and in death, the loftiest manifesta- 
tion of the power of man to give himself 
to God which the world has ever seen. 
It embodies, it is true, no new principle, 
no principle which was not clearly illus- 
trated inthe years that led up to Calvary; 
rather is it the fulfilment and crown of 
the whole movement of His life—of the 
one principle, the one law, the one purpose, 
the one great devotion which dominated 
his being and doing, all his rejoicing and 
suffering, all his living and dying. It 
was the glory of Jesus to obey ; apart from 
the Father he had no desires, no purposes, 
no interests; in the Father only did he 
live. This absolute dedication of himself 
to God, this absolute identification of 
himself with the will of God—a power, no 
doubt, which he gradually won and pos- 
sessed in the silent years which lie behind 
his public career—gives us the key to the 
understanding of his influence and his place 
in history. Whatever prophecies there 
may have been of the Divine Sonship of 
humanity in the experience of men, it 
came forth into clear and complete con- 
sciousness for the first time in him who 
said, ‘‘ I do always the things that please 
God.’’ It is this perfect realisation of 
fiial union with God that is the central 
fact of our religion. The divinity of Jesus 
is the divinity of sonhood.. It is the 
revelation of the Father in the Son. And 
the Cross is the proof and sign of his perfect 
obedience to his Father’s will—obedience 
even unto death. His life was not taken 
from him. In one wonderful saying—the 
strongest words, surely, which ever fell 
from human lips—he tells us that he laid 
his life down of himself, that he had power 
to control its events and experience, and 
was not the victim but the master of fate. 
He will not precipitate, but he will not 
avoid his destiny. ‘‘ Master,’’ said Peter, 
‘“ save thyself ’’; but if Jesus had saved 


himself, saved himself by concessions to 
popular prejudices, and by avoiding the 


collisions which his devotion to the will 
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of God made inevitable, he would not 
be the Christ we lovetoremember. From 
much reading of his story and meditating 
on his spirit we have that idea of him that 
it disturbs our sease of his dignity 
to suppose even for a moment that 
he could have yielded a _ little, com- 
promised a little, and when his hour 
was come could have run away from 
his enemies or have hidden himself. ‘‘ If 
thou be the Son of God come down from 
the cross,” but we feel that it is just because 
he is the Son of God that he cannot come 
down; it is his filial faithfulness which 
led him there, and which keeps him there. 

If for nothing else but for its example 
of moveless. fidelity, of obedience unto 
death, we need to place ourselves and our 
congregations again and again under 
the inspiring influence of the Cross of Christ 
—an inspiration which nineteen centuries 
have not exhausted. In its light, we see at 
once our defects and failures, our powers 
and possibilities—that which both shames 
and stimulates, the mark of our high 
calling—a glory of obedience and faithful- 
ness which can be realised within the 
conditions of our common humanity. It 
is not easy to put all selfish and worldly 
temptations under our feet, to take and 
to keep high ground ; to say the true word 
and to do the true thing when it is terribly 
hard to do it; when obedience and faith- 
fulness mean loss and suffering—a daily 
crucifying of the flesh with its affections and 
lusts—but in every tempted moment 
we see Jesus, the type, the promise, the 
prophecy of that which we shall yet be, 
if we faint not. 

(4) In the Cross of Jesus Christ we see 
the revelation and symbol of sacrifice 
as the law of redemption and progress— 
as the way of love and redemption always 
and everywhere. This part of its message 
to men has been, and still is, much misun- 
derstood and misrepresented; but the 
abuse of a great truth is no reason for 
slighting that truth; rather is it a reason 
all the more commanding for lifting that 
truth to grounds which are far above 
abuse and also far above the changing 
explanations of the shifting centuries of 
thought. The lifelong sacrifice of Jesus 
to the will and work of God, and to the 
good of mankind which culminated in his 
death, is both the type and the tide mark of 
the perpetual and universalsacrifice through 
which the world and man rise ever 
upward to purer and more perfect life. 

It seems at times as though we failed 
to understand the highest things by seeking 
to understand them too far apart from our 
ordinary human experience. The Cross as 
the revelation and symbol of redemption 
through sacrifice needs to be brought back 
to our common life. So far as the principle 
is concerned, it is right to apply, and we do 
instinctively apply, all the New Testa- 
ment phraseology of redemption to parents 
sacrificing themselves for the good of their 


children, to patriots suffering and dying 


for the sacred causes of justice and freedom, 
to the vast army of labourers who procure 
for us our necessities and luxuries at the 
cost of their nobler growth and comfort, 
and when we do so, all caricatures of the 
sacrifice of the Cross and all parodies 
of the Christian Redemption fall away, 
and we see that Jesus in his living and 
dying was fulfillmg the law to which we 
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owe all our best blessings, that the great 


count not my own life dear to myself,’’ ‘* I 
fact of historical religion is the interpre- 


ount : ever our need. Let us attempt it! Let 
die daily,’’ ‘‘ I am crucified with Christ ’’ ? 


us give ourselves to it. Let it not seem 


tation and transfiguration of the inmost 
fact of life. Without shedding of blood, 
blood of body, blood of brain, blood of heart 
there has been no remission of sins, no 
redemption from evil conditions, no pro- 
gress from a lower to a higher state of 
society. Figuratively, if not literally, men 
have been crucified, their hands torn, their 
hearts pierced through with many sorrows, 
in the interest of every onward step and 
movement of mankind. It is by the way 
of the Cross light comes, freedom comes, 
growth comes now as always. 

A modern writer, in a volume of weird 
sketches, tells the parable of an artist 
who painted a beautiful picture. There 
was a wonderful glow upon it, which won 
the admiration of all his compeers, but 
which none could imitate. They were 
eager to find out where he got his colours. 
They sought rare and. rich pigments in 
far-off lands; but when these touched 
the canvas their richness faded and died. 
So the secret of the great artist remained 
undiscovered. But one day they found 
him dead beside his picture, and when they 
came to strip him for his shroud they found 
a wound beneath his heart. It dawned 
upon them that he had painted his picture 
with his heart’s blood. Yes! the work 
which really helps the world—work of 
statesman and philanthropist, work of poet 
and painter and doctor, work of teacher and 
preacher, is work into which men put their 
life, their hearts’ blood. It is this power 
to give without counting the cost to one’s 
self, this power of suffering and sacrifice, 
which is the secret of all redeeming work. 
Putting away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self is what every truly Christian man here 
and everywhere is doing. The law of 
sacrifice which is wrought into the constitu- 
tion of the world, which was the law of 
Christ’s whole life, and which was uplifted 
and glorified upon his Cross, is the law that 
is laid upon every one of us. It is not 
enough that Christ offered himself upon 
the Cross of the world’s salvation 1900 years 
ago, that sacrifice has to be prolonged and 
repeated in the lives of his disciples if the 
will of God is ever to be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. It can never cease to be 
offered until the world is redeemed from 
its evil and reconciled to the divine order of 
our human life—the true atonement. 


In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris, there is a memorial window 
to an archbishop who was killed in the dis- 
charge of his sacred duties amid the tumult 
of one of those revolutions of which Paris 
unhappily has witnessed so many. Be- 
neath the window the words are inscribed, 
** The Good Shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.’’ The application of the text 
is a most legitimate and right worthy one. 
The ideal of the Good Shepherd is the ideal. 
of all true and noble leadership among 
men; and obedience to its heavenly vision 
is the sacrifice which God exacts as the 
price of all high and helpful service and 
influence. How does your work and 
mine look when judged by this text, ‘‘ The 
good shepherd. giveth his life for the 
sheep,” giveth his life daily, hourly, year in 
and year out, puts all that he is and has 
into his work, and without reserve and 
without calculation spends himself in it ? 
Can we, dare we say with St. Paul, ‘‘I 


The Cross is the symbol of the life Jesus 


lived, and it must be the symbol of the 


hfe we are striving to live. Our work 
must have in it that same quality which 
makes the Cross divine. We must not 
preach self-sacrifice and practise  self- 
indulgence. The fellowship of the Cruci- 
fied is the fellowship of sacrifice, and the 
Church of Christ the sacred order of the 
Cross. Good is it from time to time 
to be reminded of this; good to listen to 
the message of the Cross; good to place 
ourselves at the side of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified, and to hear him saying 
to us: Brothers, sisters ! let us redeem the 
wo1ld together; together let us bear its 
burdens ; together let us put away its sin 
by the sacrifice of ourselves. 

(5) It is with truth Pascal says that 
Jesus Christ “took the way of perishing 
according to human calculations.’’ The 
Cross is the revelation and symbol of vic- 
tory, but of victory in failure and because 
of failure. There never was such an 
apparent failure as the Crucifixion. Hvery 
form of evil seemed to have won a triumph 
on that first Good Friday. But things 
are not always what they appear to be. 
It was the saying of a high-minded man 
who had striven in vain against an over- 
whelming majority in a clerical assembly, 
« When ye say all is over, then that will be 
the time when all will begin.” The Cross 
was not the end, but the beginning; the 
beginning of victory—an endless victory 
to the cause of goodness in the world. 
Whatever else had failed, the loyalty of 
Jesus to the work of his life had not failed. 
The outward defeat was the proof of the 
moral victory. Had he been less faithful 
he would have escaped the Cross. There 
are successes which are sadder than any 
failures, and failures that are more glorious 
than any successes. It was by the way of 
the Cross Jesus went up to power and in- 
fluence and glory—to the throne of human 
reverence and love. And somehow he 
knew and felt that he was to win by losing, 
to conquer by failing, to live by dying. 
And the history of all that is best on this 
earth is one continuous illustration of this 
law of the Cross. Let us not be afraid of 
those noble failures out of which have come 
all the great triumphs of the world. Let 
God’s great cause be dearer to us than any 
personal or sectarian success. The lives 
of not a few of the great religious leaders 
of the last century seemed more or less a 
failure—Robertson, Maurice, Colenso—but 
they are having now a second and a better 
life—the victory which comes after appar- 
ent defeat and because of it. Because they 
were obedient unto death God hath highly 
exalted them. The path to real power 
still leads by way of the Cross. Let us, 
when we are tempted to measure our 
work by poor, vulgar, earthy standards, 
recall ‘‘the unfinished life that rules 
the world,’’ that broken body hanging on a 
Roman gallows, and we thought that 
it was he who would have redeemed Israel. 
Edward Irving, when he commenced his 
ministry in the city of Glasgow, well nigh 
eighty years ago, resolved that he would 
“ demonstrate a higher style of Christianity, 
something more magnanimous, more heroi- 
cal, than this age is accustomed to.” A 


[ higher style of Christianity is more than 


beyond possibility, too great to hope, too — 
difficult to dare. Let courage rise with 
danger—the courage that will welcome a 
noble failure rather than be content with 
a cheap, an easy, a mean success. 

(6) In one of the ancient churches of cen- 
tral Italy there is a unique representation 
of the crucifixion. Behind the Christ on the 
cross we catch a dim vision of the Eternal 
Father; the hands of the Father behind 
the hands of the Son, and the nails which 
pierce the Son piercing the Father also. 
We shrink from it at first as coarse and 
rude, but as we think about it we feel that 
it is the old painter saying im the only 
language .which he could command, what 
has been so long and strangely forgotten, _ 
if not in form, yet in reality—that God 
is in Christ, that the Father is in the Son, 
that His love had not to be won by sacrifice, 
that it is His love which is embodied in 
the sacrifice, that the Cross and Passion are 
the revelation in time and space, in visible 
and historical form, of the grief and pain 
of a God who suffers for and with His 
creation and His children. Little, no doubt 
did the old Italian painter, or the church of 
his age, realise the full import of the 
symbol he used. Medieval theology was 
partly Christian truth and partly Pagan 
and Jewish superstition, and that is still 
true of much of our theology ; but truth is 
displacing superstition, and the law of the 
Cross is being seen more and more 
clearly to be the law of love in heaven as 
on earth. 

It is difficult to account for the strange 
reluctance to associate the idea of suffering 
and sacrifice with God. To be Infinite 
perfection, Infinite goodness and love, 
God cannot be a mere spectator of sorrow 
and sin. God and man live by one law. 
Every man that loveth is begotten of God 
and knoweth God. Creatorhood and suffer- 
ing, fatherhood and pain, love and cross- 
bearing, are joined together, and cannot be 
put asunder. The Source of all feeling and 
compassion cannot Himself be devoid of 
feeling and compassion. It is not a Ged 
callous as to suffering, careless as to sin, 
which the Bible, Old and New, reveals, but 
a God living in the life of the human race, 
afflicted in its affliction and bruised and 
wounded, by its iniquity. Everywhere the 
love of God is seen in suffering and sacrifice. 
The compassion of man is not the accusa- 
tion of his goodness but the revelation and 
proof of it. The sorrows, the sacrifices, 
the martyrdoms of the world’s helpers 
are his. The sacrifice of the Cross is not 
made to God, it is made by God, it is part 
of the universal and perpetual sacrifice 
God is ever and everywhere making in order 
to take away the sorrow and sin of the 
world. 

What a Gospel the Cross preaches to men 
and women troubled by the woes of life ! 
Standing up against the dark sky, it says 
that God suffers in and with His creatures 
and His children, that He is the Chief of 
sufferers, that it is His pity and love and 
sympathy we see in the pity and love and 
sympathy of Christ and of all Christ-like 
souls. 

What a Gospel the Cross preaches to 
men and women troubled by the sense of 
sin and guilt, tormented by memories of 
passion and shame! Knowing it to be a 
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revelation of Divine sorrow and sacrifice, 
we cannot believe any longer that we have 
any Divine indifference or hostility to 
subdue: the notion of an angry God to 
be appeased by blood is abolished for ever. 
It reveals a love that seeks and saves to the 
uttermost—not a God from whom we 
require to be saved, but a God who is 
Himself our Saviour. Let not your sins, 
men and women, keep you from God! 
You may begin a new life at once with 
the assuran‘e that God loves you, that He 
has forgiven you, and that neither things 
present nor things to come will separate 
you from His love. 

Let us members and ministers of the 
Church of Christ gather again to-night 
around the Cross of Christ, and find, as we 
stand under its shadow, inspiration to 
live a life of love and sacrifice. Let us hear 
and obey its call to do what we see God in 
Christ is doing, to be His fellow-helpers 
and fellow-sufferers in bearing and taking 
away the sorrow and sin of the world. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION CEME- 
TERIES ROTA. 


Tue Memorial, a copy of which appears 
below, was presented to the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, on Thursday, April 26, by a 
deputation from the Manchester Associa- 
tion, consisting of the Revs. 8. Alfred 
Steinthal, George Knight, W. Bishop, A. 
Cobden Smith, N. Anderton, Messrs. T. 
Fletcher Robinson (President), John Dendy, 
G. W. Rayner Wood, A. E. Piggott, and 
J. Wigley. The deputation was intro- 
duted by Mr. Councillor Marsden, and the 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal and Mr. John Dendy 
were the appointed speakers. Mr. Stein- 
thal presented the memorial, together with 
supporting resolutions from the Lower 
Mosley-street Men’s Class and Sunday- 
School congregation, and from the Man- 
chester Domestic Mission Society, and the 
Lord Mayor expressed his general sympathy 
with the deputation in its objects, and pro- 
mised to bring the memorial before the 
next meeting of the City Council, on 
Wednesday, May 2. 

The circumstances which led up to the 
presentation of the memorial are as follows : 
At all cemeteries there are a number of 
funerals each week for which the mourners 
do not bring their own minister. The 
practice adopted in these cases varies 
in different districts, and in Manchester, 
as in many other places, it was the custom 
formerly that all funerals not otherwise 
arranged for should be conducted by the 
registrars of the cemeteries or by anyone 
they might appoint. In the autumn of 
1904 an announcement appeared in the 
newspapers that the Park and Cemeteries 
Committee had delegated to the Manches- 
ter, Salford, and District Federation of 
Evangelical Free Churches the arrange- 
ment of a rota of ministers to conduct the 
Burial Service in the Nonconformists’ parts 
of the Manchester Corporation cemeteries. 
The Rev. C. Roper, then at Moss Side, 
noticed the announcement, and at once 
wrote, unofficially, to the secretary of the 
Federation inquiring whether our ministers 
would be included in the rota. In the 
correspondence that followed it was quickly 
evident that there was no intention to 
include our ministers, and an official com- 
munication from our Association to the 


Federation elicited a definite reply to that 
effect (see Section 4 Memorial). The 
Park and Cemeteries Committee was next 
approached, which, after months of delay, 
at length replied that it could do nothing 
(see Section 5 Memorial). No other course 
was then open to the Association but to 
appeal directly to the City Council, and 
this is now being done. It remains to be 
seen whether the Manchester Corporation, 
which has freely received the best service 
of so many men of our communion, some 
of whom have adorned its highest offices, 
and which so far has been uniformly fair 
to all denominations in the community, 
as Mr. Steinthal out of his long experience 
testifies, will stand by its traditions. The 
present difficulty, to which our memorial 
directs attention, has no doubt arisen un- 
intentionally in the first instance ; but, if 
nothing is done to relieve it, a slur will be 
cast upon our ministers through ‘‘ the 
setting up of a test in matters of religious 
opinion as a qualification for the perform- 
ance of a public duty in the city.’’ 
NEANDER ANDERTON, 


THE MEMORIAL. 


To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen and Councillors of the City 
of Manchester. 

Tue Memoria of the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Uni- 
tarian Churches 

SHEWETH— 

(1) That your memorialists are an Asso- 
ciation of Christian Protestant Noncon- 
formist Churches in or near to the City of 
Manchester, of which the following are 
situate within the said city, that is to say : 

Blackley Unitarian Chapel, Mill-street 

Free Church, Bradford ; Wilbraham 
road Church (Unitarian), Chorlton- 
cum- Hardy, Cross-street Chapel, Long- 
sight Free Christian Church, Moss Side 
Unitarian Free Church, Oldham-road 
Unitarian Church, Platt Chapel, Rus- 
holme; Upper Brook-street Free 
Church. 

(2) In response to an offer made by the 
Manchester, Salford and District Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Free Churches, the 
Parks and Cemeteries Committee of your 
Council, on June 10, 1904, approved a 
‘* Scheme for the Conduct of Burials in the 
Nonconformist portions of the Philips 
Park and Southern Cemeteries,’’? which 
scheme was subsequently adopted by your 
Council on July 6, 1904, and is now in 
operation. Under that scheme the said 
Federation is to be ‘‘ responsible for, and 
shall duly provide, ministers to attend daily 
to conduct the Burial Service as may be 
required in the Nonconformist parts ’’ of 
those cemeteries. 

(3) The said Federation does not repre- 
sent the whole of the Nonconformist 
churches in the city, and in preparing a rota 
of ministers to take duty at the cemeteries 
did not take any steps to place thereon 
ministers of Nonconformist churches not 
included in the Federation. 

(4) Your memorialists brought this matter 
before the Federation with a view to secur- 
ing the representation on the rota of 
ministers of Nonconformist churches who 
are not members of the Federation. They 
were informed in reply ‘‘ that the Federa- 
tion considers it has no authority under the 


scheme to arrange for the attendance of ! 


ministers of the Association at interments 
in the Manchester cemeteries. The scheme 
provides that ‘ Annually or as may be 
desired the Federation shall furnish a com- 
complete list of the federated churches 
whose ministers are to officiate at the ser- 
vices.” The churches in the Association 
are not federated, and, as you are aware, 
cannot be under the Constitution of the 
National Council.’ Your memorialists 
have no reason to believe that the Federa- 
tion has taken or intends to take any steps 
for obtaining such an amendment of the 
scheme as would remove the alleged diffi- 
culty in the way of appointing on the 
rota ministers of Churches which are not 
so federated. 

(5) Your memorialists then approached 
the Park and Cemeteries Committee, to 
whom both in corespondence and at a 
personal interview they submitted that 
provision ought to be made whereby the 
ministers of all Nonconformist churches 
should be alike eligible for service on the 
rota. From that Committee they ulti- 
mately received a reply, an extract from 
the minute of its proceedings of January 
13, 1906, whereby it appeared that the 
Committee approved of a report from its 
chairman and deputy-chairman, in which 
it is stated : 


‘* The Committee have no responsibility 
respecting the rota, and it is not pos- 
sible for them to include the names of 
any ministers in it. If the Unitarian 
denomination were included on the 
Federation they would thereby obtain 
representation on the rota, but there 
does not seem to be any other method 
by which they can be so represented.”” 

Your memorialists desire at this stage (while 
not admitting the correctness of the term 
‘* Unitarian Denomination ’’) to make it 
clear that they do not claim representation 
for any denomination as such, but an equal 
treatment of all Nonconformist ministers 
of religion whether belonging to any or to 
no organised denomination. 

(6) It now appears that 
(1) The only way under the present 

system of becoming eligible for appoint- 

ment on the rota is through membership 
of the Federatinn. 

(2) Membership of the Federation is 
refused to all who do not come up to a 
standard which the Federation deems 
essential. 

(3) That standard is not merely one of 
character, piety, or ability, but also of 
theological opinion. 

(7) Your memorialists respectfully submit 
that the Manchester Corporation, by mak- 
ing over its powers in regard to the rota to 
the Federation, has, no doubt unintention- 
ally, become responsible for and is acquiesc- 
ing in the setting up of a test in matters of 
religious opinion as a qualification for the 
performance of a public duty in the city. 
And your memorialists further respectfully 
submit that such a state of things is both 
an anachronism and an injustice. 

(8) It has been contended that, inasmuch 
as there has been reserved to individuals 
who may wish to have the services of their 
own minister the right to bring him to the 
cemetery, no injustice is done. This con- 
tention does not touch the question at 
issue, which is whether the ministers of 
certain Nonconformist churches are to be 
branded as unfit and ineligible to hold the 
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official appointment on account of the 
presumed theological opinions of those 
churches. It is evident that under such a 
system the ministers of churches in which 
opinon is free, and of which it could not, 
therefore, be properly predicated that as 
churches they adhered to any particular 
system of theology, must remain so branded 
and disqualified whatever standard of 
orthodoxy might from time to time be set 
up. 

(9) Among the Manchester Nonconfor- 
mist churches whose ministers are thus now 
disqualified, and some of which are men- 
tioned above, are some of the oldest in the 
city. From among the members of those 
churches there have, from time to time, 
arisen men who have been judged qualified 
to fill its highest and most responsible 
offices, and others who have spared neither 
time nor labour in working for the public 
good. The names of many such will 
readily occur to anyone conversant with 
the history of the city. 

(10) In many neighbouring towns and 
districts it has been found possible to 
establish rotas which include the ministers 
of churches similar to those whose ministers 
_ are now excluded in Manchester, but who, 
if they removed to those other places would 
be admitted to take their share in this duty 
in brotherly co-operation with all other 
Nonconformist ministers. Among such 
place may be named Bolton, Derby, Gor- 
ton, Heywood, Macclesfield, Eccles, and 
Stretford. 

(11) Your memorialists, having ex- 
hausted all other means open to them of 
dealing with this matter, respectfully 
submit for your consideration the above- 
mentioned facts, relying with confidence 
upon you as the Chief Magistrate and cho- 
sen representative of this great city and of 
every citizen in it, to remedy what is felt 
by some of those citizens—small it may be 
in number, but not on that account to be 
less respected or considered—as an in- 
dignity offered to their ministers and an 
infringement of that equality of oppor- 
tunity and right of public service which is 
the heritage of all citizens alike. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, pur- 
suant to a resolution of its governing body, 
;, Dated February 20, 1906. 

Denpy Acate, President. 
James R. Bearp, J.P., City, ) 

Manchester, | 
Georce H. Leicu, | 
Cuas. T. Poyntine, | 
Joun Denpy, 

Puitip Martineau Hicern- 


SON, Vice- 
S. AtFrrReD STEINTHAL, Presidents. 
Percy H. Leia, 
Artuor EK. Piceort, 
Gro. 8. WooLLEy, 
CHARLES RoPER, | 
Gro. Wm. Rayner Woop, 
J. ArtHuR Prarson, J 
Gro. Wm. Rayner Woop, Treasurer. 
T. FLercHer RoBinson, Hon. 
NEANDER ANDERTON, Secretaries. 


Tue pleasure of life is according to the 
man who lives it, not according to the work 
or place.—Emerson. 

A CurisTIAN, when he makes a good 
profession, should be sure to make his pro- 
fession good.—W. Secker, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—=— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as posszble, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

— ae 

Ashton-under-Lyne (Stone Laying),—In 
the presence of alarge gathering of members and 
friends from neighbouring congregations the stone- 
aying ceremony in connection with the new Rich- 
mond Hill Church, was performed on Saturday, 
April 28, by Colonel J. W. Pollitt, V.D., J.P. 
Among those present were the Revs. Lawrence 
Scott, B. C. Constable, E. Gwilym Evans, W. G. 
Price, H. B. Smith, J. E.Stead, W. E. Atack, W. 
F. Turland, W. Rodger Smyth and Thomas 
Hooper (Albion Congregational Church, Ashton- 
under-Lyne); Mrs. James Pollitt, Mrs. J. W. 
Pollitt, Mr. G. H. Kenyon (Mayor of Dukin- 
field) and ‘Mrs. Kenyon, Mr. E. B. Broadrick 
(President, East Cheshire Christian Union), and 
Mr. T. Davies (Blackpool) The proceedings 
commenced at 3.30, with a brief Dedicatory Ser- 
vice, in which Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, Prin- 
cipal Gordon, and the minister (Rev. H. Kelsey 
White), took part, Mr. Dowson reading the 
lesson, and Principal Gordon offering the Prayer 
of ;Dedication. At the close of the second 
hymn (Mr. Page Hopps’s ‘‘God of our fathers, 
hear our prayer’’), a bouquet was presented to 
Mrs. J. W. Pollitt by Miss Doris H. Wilkinson 
(daughter of the church secretary), on behalf 
of the ladies of the congregation. Mr. S. Moss 
(warden), then, in the name of the committee 
and congregation, extended a cordial welcome 
to all present, and, in concluding his address, 
introduced Mr. J. A. Grew (Architect), who 
handed to Colonel Pollitt a handsome silver 
trowel in commemoration of the occasion. In 
the course of his remarks, Colonel. Pollitt ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present, and his 
sense of the honour which had fallen to him, 
and spoke of the remarkable progress which had 
been made by the congregation since its establish- 
ment nine years ago, referring especially to the 
good work done by Rev. W. C. Hall towards 
the consolidating of the Unitarian cause in 
Ashton. He had every confidence in the ulti- 
mate succe3s of the movement under the pre- 
sent pastor and his able and devoted band of 
workers. The stone was then “well and truly 
laid,’ and a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Pollitt, moved by Mr. S. Smethurst, 
seconded by Mr. Samuel Taylor, and supported 
(on behalf of the school) by Mr. J. T. Draycott, 
The hymn, ‘Come, labour on,” having been sung, 
Principal Gordon pronounced the Benediction. 
Upwards of two hundred afterwards sat down 
to tea, and in the evening a largely attended 
soirée waz held in the Richmond Hill school- 
room, Mr. 8. Moss presiding. The programme 
included i:nusical and dramatic items, one of the 
latter being given by friends from the New 
Jerusalem Church, and addresses by Revs. H. 
Enfield Dowson, H. Bodell Smith, J. E. Stead, 
and J. M, Craven (Congregationalist). 

Belfast: First Church (Farewell Pre- 
sentation).—On Wednesday evening, April 25, 
a meeting of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church was held in the Central 
Hall, Rosemary-street, to make a farewell 
presentation to the Rey. Douglas Walmsley, at 
the close of his twelve years’ ministry in Belfast. 
The presentation consisted of an illuminated 
address, a purse of sovereigns, and asilver salver. 
Mr. Bowman Malcolm was called to the chair, 
and spoke in warm appreciation of Mr. Walms- 
ley’s ministry. He called upon Mr. James 
M‘Williams to read the address, and then on 
behalf of the congregation made the presenta- 
tion. The address recorded the admirable work 
done by Mr. and Mrs. Walmsley in the congre- 
gation, and concluded with expressions of high 
regard and good wishes. In a letter of reply 
Mr. Walmsley spoke of the close ties which had 
bound him to the congregation, and concluded: 
—‘ Love your old Church still. Honour her for 
the faith she has cherished and for the spiritual 
freedom she has maintained. And by your 
spirit of piety and charity still serve the cause 
she exists to promote. Sincerely and earnestly 
I pray that through many years to come her 
work may prosper abundantly, fer God’s glory, 
for the name of Christ, and for human good.” 
At the meeting he spoke further in the same 
sense, and said that while he had life and 
strength he would wish to be spent in the service 
of that Gospel in which he so entirely believed. 
Mr. John Rogers and other members afterwards 


spoke, and the meeting concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 

Braintree.—The annual meeting of the 
Free Christian Church was held after morning 
service on Sunday, April 29. There was a 
good attendance. Mr. B. S. Wood presided. 
Besides the usual business a resolution of pro- 
found sorrow at the loss sustained through tke 
death of Mrs. Sydney Courtauld, who was so 
true a friend of the congregation, and of sym- 
pathy with the members of her family, was 
passed, also the following resolution:—‘‘ We 
express our sympathy with Mr, R. H. Fuller in 
the loss of so valuable a helper as Mrs. Cour- 
tauld, and our desire to do what we can to make 
up for the loss by rallying as far as it is in our 
power to the support of the cause as répresent- 
ing religion untrammelled by dogma. We desire 
further to express our sincere wish that Mr. 
Fuller may long be enabled to continue his work 
in Braintree as minister to the congregation.” 

Cambridge.—On Sunday, April 29, the first 


service of the Easter term was conducted by the 


Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, at 10, Emmanuel- 
street. Mr. Carpenter’s visit to Cambridge is 
almost invariably accompanied by a large con- 
gregation, but hitherto accommodation has 
always been provided for all who attended. On 
this occasion, however, the room in which the 
services are held was quite inadequate for seat- 
ing the number who wished to hear Mr. Car- 
penter, and it is to be regretted that several 
people had literally to be turned away. In the 
evening Mr. Carpenter read an interesting paper 
on the three synoptic Gospels before a large 
audience at the meeting of the University Non- 
conformist Union, a lively discussing ensuing 
after the reading of the paper. Next week the 
preacher will be the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, 
of Leicester, when it is hoped there will be a 
large attendance. 

Denton (Appointment).— Mr. Herbert E. 
Perry, of Wolverhampton, has accepted the 
cordial and unanimous invitation of the Wilton- 
street Congregation to become one of their 
ministers. Mr. Perry is already well known in 
many of our churches, where he has been wel- 
comed as an acceptable lay preacher. He was 
formerly closely identified with the work of the 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, especially 
in connection with the Sunday-school. Mr. 
Perry is a brother of the late Charles Perry, 
formerly minister of the Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool. 

Kirkcaldy (Welcome Meeting).—A cor- 
dial welcome was offered on Monday evening to 
the Rev. Charles Sneddon as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Hunter-street. Mr. H. 
Melville, who presided, spoke on behalf of the 
congregation, and the Rev. J. Forrest, of Glas- 
gow, on behalf of the Unitarian ministers of 
Scotland, gave Mr. Sneddon the right hand of 
fellowship. The Rev: H. Williamson (Dundee), 
KR. B. Drummond (Edinburgh), E. '’. Russell 
(Glasgow), and W. Wilson (Kilmarnock) also 
joined in the welcome. Letters of regret for 
absence were received from the Rev. A. Webster, 
of Aberdeen, and Mr. Davidson, secretary of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association. Mr. Sneddon 
gratefully acknowledged the welcome so heartily 
accorded to him, and spoke of the extreme kind- 
ness which had been shown to him in a trying 
time, in coming out from the Church of Scot- 
land, especially by Mr. Webster, to whom he 
paid a warm tribute. He spoke of his high ideal 
of the ministry and of his thankfulness for the 
freedom he had gained in a Church which stood 
for progress, freedom, and reform.. He appealed 
to the congregation to help him to make their 
church a power in the town. A programme of 
music and recitation followed, in which Mr, 
Sneddon, who has great gifts as an elocutionist, 
took part. A vote of thanks, moved by Mr, 
Reeves, to all who had contributed to the 
pleasure of the evening, brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

Pepperhill (near Bradford).—The chapel in 
this rural village has been recently renovated 
and re furnished at a cost of £620. Towards 
this amount the Yorkshire Unitarian Union made 
a grant of £200, and the B. and F. U. A. of 
£25. The remainder has been contributed by 
members and friends of the congregation and 
generous donors in different parts of the country. 
On Saturday, April 28, a tea meeting was held 
to rejoice in this achievement, and the extinc- 
tion of the debt. There was a large gathering 
—a fYe-union of old teachers and scholars. 
Heartiness characterised all the proceedings. 
Rey. John Ellis presided. A resolution of “ sin- 
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eere thankfulness to all who have contributed to 
the successful issue of the undertaking’ was 
moved by Mr. S. Jagger, seconded by Mr. J. 
Teal, and carried unanimously. Earnest and 
stimulating speeches were made by Revs. A. H. 
Dolphin, E. Ceredig Jones, W. H. Eastlake, 
and W. Rosling, Mrs. E. C. Jones, and Mr. F. 
Clayton. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The annual meeting was held on April 23 at 
Newport, the retiring president, the Rev. W. J. 
Phillips, in the chair. The annual report showed 
that good work was being done in the district, 
although it is sorely hampered by the lack of 
suitable ministers to fill the numerous vacant 
pulpits. The death of Mr. Carslake Thompson 
and the removal of several respected ministers 
from the district were the subject of much 
regret. On the other hand, the starting of the 
new congregation at Newport and other events 
were full of encouragement. Mr. L, N. Williams, 
of Aberdare, was elected president, and the 
treasurer, Mr. E. D. Williams, showed that the 
finances were fairly good. Aresolution in favour 
of Secular Education in Stite schools was carried 
unanimously at the instance of the Rev. Simon 
Jones. An inspiring sermon was preached by 
the Rev. G. Critchley on ‘‘ A Missionary Spirit the 
Great Need of our Liberal Churches,” and the 
devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. Hathren Davies. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, and was addressed by the 
Revs. W. J. Phillips, A. N. Blatchford, W. 
Whitaker, and G. Critchley. 

Wood Green —At a musical service on Sun- 
day evening at Unity Church’ selections from 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’? were given, and Dr. 
Mummery preached an appropriate sermon on 
the Divine Order of Nature. At the conclusion 
the congregation adjourned to the lecture hall, 
where Dr. Mummery, on behalf of the members, 
presented a handsome silver salver to Mr. J. 
Sudbery, a tribute of ‘love and esteem,” as 
the inscription said, for his untiring zeal in the 
Service of the church during the past sixteen or 
Seventeen years. Mr.Sudbery with much feeling 
acknowledged the gift. 


a PV 
OUR CALENDAR. 
eee 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Pubiisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
a 
SUNDAY, May 6. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rey. ARTHUR HuRN. 
Bermondsey, Fort’- road, 7, Rev. HusTacr 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
lland 7. Rev. W. Lyppon TucxKmr, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sraniry. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. W. H. Reap. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. W. J. Jupp. Evening 
Subject, “Mr. P. H. Wicksteed’s Confer- 
ence Address on ‘Social Amelioration.’ ”’ 
Deptford, Church- street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARcHaANntT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FRrESTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredionts 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. — 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Every Packet beara 
Mark. 


their Trade 


"MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.c. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savexy Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaruzs 
Rorsgr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pors. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7; Rev. 

J. Pace Hopes. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale - road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 


Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fextx Taytor, B.A. 
Seven Kings, Central Hall, 6.30, Mr. J. C. 


CHATTERST, “Christ as Viewed in India.”’ 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I], Mr. W. W. 
Davtes, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exxior, Sunday 
School Anniversary and Flower Services. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GEORGE CritcHtry, B.A., “Sin and Salva- 
tion, from the Standpoint of Rational 
Religion.” 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MoMMERY. 


FoR 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Mr. J. 
C. BatiANTyYNE, of Manchester College. 


Briackproot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 |' 


and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGEz. 

Buackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Worstry Austin, M.A.; 2.45, 
Rev. W. Rosina. 

BeicHtTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstieEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PEerzoxp, M.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
SrupEnt, U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginevnr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hors, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CoariEs 
Hararove, M.A. 

LzrcestseR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
R. J. Hatt, B.A. : 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

LiveRpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpeERs, B.A. 

Matpstont, Earl-street Chapel, 
Rev. A. FarQuHARSON. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 
PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 

Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarporouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwEtt Binns. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLtr Ruup. 

SHEFrizetD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
WILLIAM STEPHENS. 

SipmoorTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AaGar. 

SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 1], Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Dutta Evans. 

Souruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FrreprEriIcK Brount Morr. 

TrnrerDen, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 


ll and 6.30, 


11.30, Rev. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-stteet, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 
TuUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. W. Lorrus Hare. 
—o 
IRELAND. 
Dueiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitron VANCE, B.D. 
i 
WALES. 


Aserystwitu, New Street Meeting House, 11. 
el 
Carx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrorrH. 


Schools, etc. 
—_—>— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LonDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lintian Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
f_d (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. z 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxcn), B.A. (Lond). 
©. J. Monrcomemry, MA. (Oxen). 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results. in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—An Unsectarian Public School. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami- 
nation, Tuesday, July 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London EBridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


LDHAM ROAD UNITARIAN 

SCHOOL, MILES PLATTING.—Anni- 
versary, May 6th ; 10.45 and 6, Preacher, Rev. 
J. E. Sreap (Mossley), Children’s Service at 
3; Reader, Miss BARKER (Todmorden). 


LATT CHAPEL, RUSHOLME.—On 
Sunday May 13th, the Rev. GERTRUD VON 
Perzop, M.A., will preach, Morning llam, 
Evening 6.30, when the Annual Collections 
will be made on behalf of the Sunday School. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


O BE SOLD.—An ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE in healthy, 
pleasant village, near Post and Telegraph 
offices. Three reception and five bedrooms, 
modern convenience ; good garden and orchard 
of choice pyramid apple trees, all in excellent 
condition. The whole comprising 2a. Ir. 36p. 
Most suitable to those about retiring. Three 
miles from station G.W.R.—Apply Owner, 
M. B. T., Long Sutton, Langport, Somerset. 


BIRTH. : : 
WicksTEED.—On April 28th, at Wincmill-lane 
Kettering, to Arnold and Helen Wicksteed 


a son. 
DEATH. 

Hayes.—On April 27tb, at “The Cottage,” 
Park Hill-road, Wallington, Ernest William, 
last surviving son of the late W. J, ard Mrs. 
Hayes, and grandson of the late Andrew 
Aspden, of London Wall and Rossendale, in 
his 44th year. : 
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E. NORMAN REED @& CO., 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER. 


AOVERTISE THROUGH THIS AGENCY. 
Artists in Stained §£eaded Glass| DAVIDSON & CO., 


Church Magazine Localisers and 
General Advertising Contractors, 


HULME, MANCHESTER, 


Have a Special Novelty for Church Work. Two Thousand per Month free to each 
Church. EFFECTIVE RESULTS. No grumbling by Advertisers. 


Board and Restdence, 


ae 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, exceliént cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porrsr. 


Eee y HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 
moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CuAaM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 

: Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 

Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 

Apply, N. C., INqurrER Office, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, W.C. 


EE AGN UD EU RIS OL By Gao 

O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 

with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 
beds), kitchen, and servants’ room ; having a 
magnificent view of the “ Bliimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the “Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apartments.—For particulars, apply to 
Karu Kuoprrer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 

References, Rev. LAWRENCE Scort, 

Denton, Manchester. 


BRIS TOL: 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZH, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &«., 
Tennis. Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND, 


RIGHTON, BRUNSWICK PLACE, 

HOVE.—BOARD and RESIDENCE in 

a Superior House. Exceptionally well furnished 

and decorated. Cuisine unsurpassed. Fine 

smoke room. Good bath rooms, and all the 

comforts and advantages of a private home. 
Telegrams—‘ Unique, Brighton.” 


Suet ORT: — Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 
near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
ta @ NID © WwW. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ince 

ADY desires Post as COMPANION- 

HELP, DISTRICT VISITOR, or place 

of Trust—Howe.LL, care of Miss Cox, 40, 
Withens-lane, Liscard, Cheshire. 


ee CANVASSING, 

COLLECTING, &c., desired by Adver- 
tiser. Widecommercial experience. Part time 
occupied London Mission.—Address, Kappa, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.— Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


{ RENCH & GERMAN THEACHER.— 
A young English LADY with six years’ 
Continental Education—thorough French and 


Germav—DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. She 


could take entire charge of young children, or 


would act as Companion to older girls desiring to 
perfect themselves in the two above-named lan- 
guages,— Apply to M.S., clo Mrs. SAMUELSON, 
38, Stanley-road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


the sea. 


OUSE-PARLOURMAID WANTED 

in June. Comfortable home, overlooking 
Between-maid kept. Good wages.— 
Apply to A. E. Jonxs, Esq., Langley House, 
Dawlish. 


ANTED, May 20th, LADY HELP 

or LADY NURSE for three children, 

aged five years, four years, and ten months. 

Must be able to teach a little. Nursemaid 

kept.—Mrs. Louris Hypr, Loughrigg, Heaton 
Chapel, near Stockport. 


ADY, not above 40, abstainer, to 
reside with elderly lady and gentleman 

and their daughter as COMPANION, and to 
assist in housekeeping and needlework. North- 
West London Suburb. Twoservants and man 
kept.—Apply, stating how previously occupied, 
age, salary required, and other particulars, to 
Mrs. A., 101, Southampton Row, London, W.C_ 


ERTIFIED MONTHLY NURSE at 
liberty after June 10th. Terms moderate. 


-—Noursrt Hensu st, 7, Oak-road, Sale. 


l ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A, Harpcastyez, RENCE. 
Saks Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


18 years. 
014 2 


10 years. | 12 years. 21 years, 
Tr 0 | 018 4 oRu 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. E 


H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


15 years. 
015 6 


dential Address by the Rev. J. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PRICE THREEPENCE) 
Contents for MAY. 


The Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 
Vivisection : Doubtfully Useful and 
certainly Wrong. 
Socialism and Society. 
Set an Example and Lead the Way, 
Helotry in India. 
The Staghounds Gangs. 
Charles Voysey on Mobs. 
Grovelling Loyalty. 
Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, &e. 


F. R. HenperRsOoN, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPACATION ? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 24d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL, 


SPACE TO LET. 


Apply to ELLINGTON, 
Advertising Office, 
10, Fenwick-street, Hulme, 
MANCHESTER 
Effective Advertising by localised Church 
Magazines throughout the Kingdom. 


ss NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpivTor, Ivy House,-Mottram, Manchester. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


ASSEMBLY SUNDAY, 1906. 


COLLECTIONS in aid of the Assembly’s 
Funds will be taken in the Churches on the 
Roll of the Assembly on SUNDAY, MAY 
13th. If not suitable to local arrangements, 
the date is subject to alteration. 

FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY.— 
The 258rd ANNUAL GATHERING 
will be held in the Chapel at BILLINGSHURST 
(Sussex), Turspay and WEDNESDAY, May 15th 
and 16th.—May 15th: Divine Service at 6.15, 
Devotional part by Rev. J. J. Marten ; Sermon 
by Rev. J. Wain ; Communion Service con- 
ducted by Rev. S. Burrows.—W ednesday, 16th: 
Devotional Service at 10, followed by the Presi- 
atmough. 
After which the usual Business Proceedings, 
concluding with a Debate on Public Questions. 
Luncheon and Tea, as usual. 
Rev. C. A. Hoppinorr, Secretary, 
Chichester. 


Nee (UNITARIAN) 
CHAPEL, PADIHAM, 1806—1906.— 
PRELIMINARY NoriceE.—The Centenary Cele- 
brations in connection with the above place 
of worship will be held on September 8th and 
9th, 1906.—G. H. Hupson, Hon. Secretary. 


ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MERT- 
INGS for the study of Browning’s Poems 
will begin on WEDNESDAY, May 16th, at 7.45 
p.m. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, Readings, 
and Lessons in English Language and Litera- 
ture and kindred subjects; examines; reads 
with private pupils; and helps students by 
letter and in her Reading Society.—143, King 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At our Whitsuntide anniversary meet- 
ings the American Unitarian Association 
is to be represented not only by Dr. 8. M. 
Crothers, who, as already announced, 
will be the Hssex Hall lecturer, but also 
by the Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D., 
and Mr. Charles E. Ware, who bears 
a name ever to be honoured in the 
fellowship of Unitarians. 


i 

F Dr. Cressey, after twenty-one years 
of active service in the ministry, having 
held pastorates at Salem and Northampton, 
Mass., and for the last fourteen years at 
Portland, Oregon, has come to England 
for some months of rest, but will be glad 
to preach in our pulpits as opportunity 
may arise. To-morrow (Sunday) he is 
to take the services, morning and even- 
ing, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. 
* THE ninetieth anniversary of the Peace 
Society will take place on Tuesday, May 
22nd. The public meeting will be held 
in the evening at the City Temple, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C. The President, 
Dr. Robert Spence Watson, will occupy 
the chair, and will be supported by Miss 
Frances Thompson (Birkenhead), Messrs. 
J. McCallum, M.P., P. A. Molteno, M.P., 
Canon Fleming, B.D., Rev. G. Friedlander 
(Western Synagogue, Haymarket, S.W.), 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams (Bradford, 
Yorks.), Rev. Thomas Yates (Kensington), 
and others, Holders of tickets, which 
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recital from 6.30 until 7, when the meet- 
ing commences. 

THE second reading of the Education 
Bill has been debated this week. Some 
opinions upon it will be found in our 
notes on ‘Articles in the Reviews.’’ 
This week we publish an article by the 
Rev. Henry Gow, and for next week we 
have an article on the Bill by the Rev. 
C. J. Street. 


FAILURE ? 


Fo.iow the dead 

In his dark-plumed hearse 
To his lowly bed : 

Is it better or worse ? 


He had his dream 
On hill and lea, 
By moor and stream 
And sounding sea. 


He watched the stars 
Across the bay, 
O’er crimson bars 
Of dying day. 


He sang his hymns 
In morning hours 

By brooklet brims, 
Among his flowers. 


Follow him down — 
Through lane and street 
Of the big, grey town, 
To the country sweet. 


No hungry quest 

For name or fame 
Disturbed his rest, 

Or brought him shame. 


He searched the mine 
Of mystery ; 
His guide, ‘‘ Divine 
Philosophy.”’ 
They found him cold 
On a bright, warm day ; 
A locket of gold 
Near his verses lay. 


‘* Failure !’’ one sighs ; 
Some whisper, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
A maid replies 
‘* Perhaps success.”’ 


Follow the dead 
In his dark-plumed hearse 
With reverent tread : 
Is it better or worse 2 
J. L. Halen. 


To CorresPoNDENTS :—Letters, &c., 


may be obtained from the Secretary, 47,|J. T. D., W. H. D., A. W. F., M. H, 
New Broad Street, E.C.,'will be admitted |O. H. H., W. L, J. EO, C.J. 5S, 
from 6 p.m,; and there will be an organ’ A, D. T., J.J. W ; 


[ONE PENNY. 


IN THE ACADEMY. 


Tue idea of a jumble sale suggested 
by the Art critic of the Atheneum in a 
first notice of this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition satisfies an emotion which 
struggles for expression as one con- 
templates the strange medley of pictures 
gathered together at Burlington House. 
It is idle to ask how certain things could 
possibly have been admitted. There 
they are, and scores of others, not in- 
teresting enough to excite any astonish- 
ment. On the other hand, if in places 
this year’s exhibition is decidedly loud, 
and never stirs one very deeply, there are 
an unusual number of landscapes, which 
it is a pure pleasure to see and for which 
one would only ask happier surroundings, 
and also some very fine portraits. Last 
year we noted Herkomer’s great portrait 
group of the Landsberg burghers as the 
most interesting picture of the exhibi- 
tion; this year, while we are inclined to 
give the first place to the landscapes, 
there is another very striking portrait 
group. One sees it «at once threagh two 
open doors, on turning to pass out of 
Room II; the four Professors of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
standing out vividly from a sombre 
back-ground, among them being Dr. 
William Osler, now Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford. It is Sargent’s 
finest contribution to this year’s portrait 
gallery (257). Among the other portraits 
we may mention at once Dicksee’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Henry Reiss’’ (67), Sir George Reid’s 
‘* Bishop of Salisbury’’ (103), Briton 
Riviére’s ‘‘ Professor Frank Clowes ”’ 
(161), where the man is happy with his 
dog, and Herkomer’s ‘‘Dr. Malcolm 
MacColl’ (438). Many friends will be 
glad of this opportunity of seeing Hacker’s 
portrait of Mrs. David Martineau (424). 

There are two pictures to which we 
have returned most frequently with con- 
stant pleasure, Peter Graham’s ‘‘ Morn- 
ing’’ (40) and E. T. Compton’s ‘‘Saleinaz 
Glacier ’’ (460). In the first there is the 
delicious freshness of the early morning, 
and the clear deep waters of the sea 
about some rocks off the coast. The 
sun is just up, and touches the rocks 
with vivid light, and the white wings 
of the gulls hovering round. The 
Saleinaz Glacier comes down among 
the northern slopes of the Mont Blanc 
range, eastward from Argentiére, and 
Mr. Compton’s picture isa wonderful 
presentment of such a scene. So the 
great field of ice appears, under a sunny 
sky with great rolling clouds, and it is 
unmistakable ice. The air is clear and 
keen, as one looks across the glacier to 
the rocks, with snow in all their clefts, 
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snow-clad hills. Of the other landscapes 
we must be content to note a few numbers 
where we have found the happiest effects, 
often in quite unpretentious pictures: 63, 
70, 209, 292, 294, 344, 473, 579, 598, and 
796. 

If anyone asks for an example of the 
loudness of this Exhibition, look at 326, 
the apotheosis of a motor-car, with some 
stiff portraits attached; and for the gro- 
tesque—unwelcome s‘gn of a decadent 
art—76, 241, and 414. To get back to 
real life, look at 32 and 43 im the first 
room. , 

Of pictures by artists in whom many 
of our readers have a special interest, Miss 
Minna Tayler’s ‘‘ Reconciliation’’ (386) 
is deservedly fortunate in a good place. 
We note also Mr. Wetherbee’s two pictures, 
‘‘ A Sleeping Shepherd” (5) and ‘‘ The 
Wings of the Morning” (697), the latter 
especially striking, and Mr. Savage Cooper’s 
‘“ Rose softly blooming ’’ (792).. In the 
Water-colour Room Mr. Ernest Briggs has 
three pictures, 838, 909, and 940, charming 
bits of Highland scenery; and there is 
also Mr. Follen Bishop’s ‘‘The Road up 
the Glen’’ (914). Inthe Black and White 
Room is Mrs. Basil Martineau’s ‘‘ Friede’’ 
(1281). 

Among the Sculpture is a model of Sir 
W. B. Richmond’s memorial to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, the recumbent. figures side 
by side, to be placed in Hawarden Church; 
and F. W. Pomeroy’s beautiful recumbent 
effigy in marble, for Rochester Cathedral, 
of the late Dean Hole, with some of the 
roses that he loved at his feet. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

Ty this month's reviews the Education 
Bill naturally holds the first place. The 
Nineteenth Century and After opens with 
six contributions ‘‘ For and Against the 
Bill.’’?. The Archbishop of Westminster 
and Lord Halifax each in turn states his 
own uncompromising position; Dr. 
Macnamara warns the clergy of the 
Established and the Roman Churches 
against the ‘growing fury of their outcry 
against the Bill, and warns them, if they 
persist, that they will drive religious 
teaching out of the schools altogether; and 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury, who strongly criti- 
cises ‘‘ undenominationalism,’’ avows him- 
self a convert to the secularisation of the 
schools. Dr. Guinness Rogers also warns 
the churches that this will come, if they 
do nct have a care, and advises them to 
“agree with their adversary quickly.’’ 
Mr. Herbert Paul strongly supports the 
Bill, and clearly states that there is no 
alternative but this or secularisation. ‘* The 
old denominational system is dead and 


buried. It committed suicide when it 
laid hands on the rates in 1902.’’ 
His attitude towards the teaching 


of religion appears in this passage: 
** The vast majority of Englishmen 
are Christians, and there are lessons to be 
found in the Bible, chiefly in the New 
Testament, which all Christians hold alike. 
Commonsense says, ‘Teach them to all 
children alike.’ Bigotty says, ‘Separate 
little children at the earliest possible age 
into rival sects, and let priests of all 
religions in among them to keep them 
apart.” The Bill follows the lines of 
common sense, and is edious to bigots, 


while in the distance is another range of 


THE INQUIRER. 


The idea that it endows Nonconformity 
is absurd. Nonconformity is not a creed. 
It is a purely negative description of 
those Protestants who dissent from the 
Established Church. Some Nonconformists 
differ quite as widely from each other as 
from the Establishment. But they do not 
differ from the;Hstablishment, or from 
each other, about the points which have 
been taught in Board Schools under the 
Cowper-Temple Clause since 1870, and it 
is this common Christianity which, if 
anything, the Bill endows. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than the statement 
that only Dissenters approve of this 
unsectarian, this Christian teaching. 
Liberal Churchmen are perfectly satisfied 
with it, and even freethinkers are in 
many cases willing that on moral grounds 


their children should receive it. No 
phrase in the English language is 
more frequently perverted than ‘the 


Church.’ It is sought to be monopolised 
by a little clique of ecclesiastical laymen, 
more Clerical than the clergy themselves, 
Tories in politics, and sacerdotalists in 
religion, whom the mass of the laity re- 
gard with abhorrence or contempt. From 
these men, and from the Bishops, the 
opposition to this Bill mainly comes. 
The Church is no more opposed to it 
than the nation is opposed to it. An 
Erastian Establishment is best repre- 
sented in the House of Commons.” In 
this number Miss K. Bathurst’s article on 
‘*The Physique of Girls’’ should be also 
noted. 

In the Contemporary, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley has the first. place for an article 
on the Bill. He would have been glad to 
see a reversion to a separate education 
authority, which, he is convinced, must 
soon come, and he also holds that the 
secularisation of all public schools is the 
right plan, with more thorough facilities 
for religious teaching, at the cost of those 
who wish to give it, than the Bill pro- 
vides. He shows in an interesting manner 
how the Four-fifths clause will not meet 
the case of some Catholic schools, 
which ought to be met. Many of our 
readers will turn with interest to two 
other articles in this number, that on 
‘* The Moral Consciousness of Jesus,’’ by 
W. J. Mackenzie, and that by Lt.-Col. 
Pedder on ‘‘ The Parson and his Flock.’? 

The Independent Review holds that when 
the strong feelings of the moment have 
subsided, the Education Bill will be 
regarded ‘‘ as a courageous and fair-minded 
attempt to sebtle the difficult problem of 
religious education. To have produced a 
solution which would have satisfied all 
parties would have passed the wit of man. 
It is good evidence of a desire to secure 
a just and lasting settlement to have 
produced a Bill which does not satisfy 
any party completely.’* On the other 
hand, Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., has an 
article, following the Elitorial Notes, 
strongly urging that the “ secular solution” 
can alone be satisfactory and fair to all 
parties. Mr. A: Holden Byles writes on 
‘« The Hlberfeld System in England,”’ and 
Dr. Rashdall a very interesting review of 
the Life of Archbishop Temple. 


WueEn the power of imparting joy 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Requires no other heaven.—Shelley. 
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NAZARETH. 

SunsHine lit the hill-tops before six 
o’clock on Palm Sunday. Ina few minutes 
I had slipped out of the quiet hotel, and 
up the walled lane on the other side of 
the main road that runs along the valley. 
Two or three hundred paces brought me out 
among the fields to the west, where women 
were already at work. I turned to take 
a long look at that scene before leaving it, 
I suppose, for ever. From where I stood 
to the spring and ‘‘St. Mary’s Well’’ 
at the other (north-east) end of the town 
was about three-quarters of a mile. At 
that point the road rises rapidly on its 
way to Cana. At my left lay the open 
country side, less steeply graded, where 
we came in from Haifa three days be- 
fore. In front and to the right was the 
little town itself, rising terrace-wse up 
the side of a long ridge, the summit of 
which is out of sight from the streets below. 

My companions had not. been very 


favourably struck with their first sight of ~ 


Nazareth. Compared with some villages 
in Galilee it certainly has a rather modern 


unromantic look. The buildings, mostly~: 


white, being built of the neighbouring lime- 
stone, include some large schools and simi- 
lar structures which appear more useful 
than handsome. A little British church lifts 
its modest square tower among the clus- 
tered flat roofs ; a single minaret imparts 
but little of the oriental to the view. 
Green slopes on the hills around, and along 
the principal ridge, ‘‘ the hill on which the 
city is built; ’’ fringes, and groups of grey- 
green olives here and there; occasional 
gardens among the upper houses—all help 
to relieve the picture. But, with but 
slight allowances, one could almost take 
this for a hill-side township in Yorkshire. 
Yesterday, I noticed a little mill-chimney, 
anda modest but business-like jet of steam ! 

The people, like the place, have an air 
of the West about them, at least in their 
general cleanliness, attention to work, and 
absence of picturesque beggary. The 
oriental dress is there, modified (one thinks) 
by much contact with missionary teachers, 
into neat sobriety. The narrow streets 
are the cleanest in Palestine, so far ag I 
can speak. Even Bethlehem, which, by 
its evident thrift and industry made a 
gratifying impression upon us, is pot so 
‘* tidy >? as Nazareth; but then it is 
better placed for a view, and the abundant 
plantations on the gentle slopes around it 
make the southern ‘* birth-place ’’ much 
more attractive to the spectator. Naza- 
reth’s great view is from the hill above, 
three or four hundred feet higher than its 
main thoroughfare. The town pushes 
sideways up the slope of the hill—perhaps 
a third of a mile covers the breadth of the 
place. Itis said to have over ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

Minutes were precious, and J must needs 
finish my mental picture, if I would revisit 
old scenes once more, and find out one or 
two still remaining to be discovered. I 
turned north-east, following, on my higher 
ground, the trend of the valley and the 
town, which was still on my left. Presently 
I was among fields in a little valley where 
tracks come in, from the plain of Jezreel 
to thesouth, from Endor to the south-east. 
Beyond were olive-groves, anda hill stretch- 
ing southward a mile or so, to a steep bluff 
which an absurd tradition has identified as 
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the rock of intended “ Precipitation.’ I 
turned in among the houses. 

Already the townsfolk were astir. Long 
strings of laden camels—I counted over forty 
in one train—strode westward. Services 
were going on at several of the churches. 
Mourners in sombre dress were returning 
from the ancient burial-ground behind 
the (Latin) Church of the Annunciation. 
T entered as early mass was being celebrated. 
The principal structure is dignified, almost 
beautiful with pictures and coloured mar- 
bles. A few women were at worship. 
Beneath the high-altar is a flight of steps 
leading to the crypt, where is the “ place of 
Mary’s meeting with the Angel Gabriel.” 
The house where Jesus lived with his par- 
ent3 is not here, having been borne away 
(to Dalmatia, afterwards to Italy) by angels 
some six hundred years ago—so, at least, 
I am told, and I did not go down to see. 
Nor did I visit Joseph’s workshop, there 
being literally no reason for doing so. 
Piloted by a group of boys, whose English 
was voluble, if not extensive, I did visit 
the Synagogue. The present little building 
is evidently old, though, of course, far later 
than the time of Jesus. Whether it really 
stands on the site of the veritable syna- 
gogue, where he astonished his town’s-fel- 
lows by his boldness and words of grace, who 
can tell? MHereabout, I should say, it 
must have been. It is near the centre 
of things, the market is close by ; and if 
in ancient times the town was generally 
speaking higher up the hill-side, and rather 
more to the west, the range, after all, is 
not great. Westward and higher up is 
a scarp of white rock overgrown on the brow 
with grasses, and with bushes at its base, 
which intelligent travellers have supposed 
to be most likely the ‘‘ rock of precipita- 
tion.’’ It is situated behind the Maronite 
monastery. The kindly curé spared no 
pains to let me see and know all about it, 
when I visited the place the day before. 
He stood obligingly once, twice, as I took 
photographs of the cliff, and only asked 
that a copy might be sent him. (Alas, it 
may not be! At Jeida—name evermore 
bitterly remembered—some accident oc- 
curred to my camera ; a batch of precious 
films fell out into the open, and my beauti- 
ful pictures, like Milton’s eyes, were blinded 
with excess of light.) Hard by is a block 
of chalky limestone which men say is the 
table on which Christ dined with the disci- 
ples after his resurrection. I did not visit 
it, and though in company with my com- 
penions, I did visit the Greek ‘‘ Chapel of 
the Annunciation ’’ (for there are at least 
two claims respecting this, as in other 
cases) 1t was enough to know that the one 
authentic spring of the town, whose copious 
waters still supply ‘‘ St. Mary’s Well,’’ 
is enclosed in the walls ; and, for the rest, 
to wonder, a little mournfully, that the 
bishop whom we saw—a_fine-looking, 
grave person—had so pitiful a ceremonial 
to share in, and so poorly, not to say tawd- 
rily, decorated a sanctuary. ess 

Astonishment, also, filled our’ minds, on 
the first day we saw Nazareth, to find that 
among the pilgrims were a troop of stu-dy 
Russians, who at the moment we approach- 
ed, were mounting the broad steps leading 
to their «hurch, striding upward to a sort 
of chant, with swords drawn and uplifted. 
A leader, perhaps a priest, from time to 
time spoke a few words, being answered 
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in loud responses by the crowd as they 
followed. The excitement seemed to grow 
as they got to the threshold of the holy 
place, and not only shouts of triumph, 
but guns fired irregularly testified to 
their emotion. What it would be when 
they got to Jerusalem for Easter, one can 
only guess. A very different scene, two 
days later, was the pitching of a camp of 
ten or twelve tents, for a large party of 
American tourists en route for Tiberias 
and Damascus. It was close to the Well, 
and there were the girls and women, filling 
their water pots and bearing them away 
on their heads, dignified and even stately 
of gait, the evening sunshine lighting up 
the scene. 

I shall sooner forget all these thngs, 
however, than the sight from the top of 
the hill. We got there on Saturday after- 
noon, after a joyous and comparatively 
easy return from Tiberias by the road we 
had lately travelled with so much difficulty. 
Other travellers had shirked that return, 
preferring to take boat down the lake, 
and then take train for Haifa across the 
south side of the plain of Jezreel. One 
bold pedestrian, a young clergyman, not- 
withstanding an unpleasant experience 
with Bedouins, who demanded bakshish 
from him under the shadow of the summit 
of Hattin (the ‘‘ Mount of Beatitudes ’’), 
risked a long tramp round by Tabor, and 
did it successfully, coming into Nazareth 
that evening well-tired with his thirty 
miles or so. For us, it was good to be 
coming again over the fields which Jesus 
must have often walked between Caper- 
naum ana Cana, between Cana and Naza- 
reth. These were the hills he saw, these 
the rivulets of which he drank. Here were 
the flowers he loved—cyclamens, irises, 
lupines, daisies; this is assuredly the 
summit he often climbed, to see the 
great landscape with the eyes of opening 
youth, to meditate with the mind of man. 

As one stands up there, sixteen-hundred 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
that shows blue in two long stretches 
twenty miles away to the west, the hills of 
Galilee in complex grouping filling in the 
picture to the north, white-topped Hermon 
peeping over them from the north-east, 
Tabor showing slightly, and ‘‘ little Her- 
mon’’ more fully to the east, and blue 
hills of Moab far to the south-east, there 
lies in front the great green plain with all 
the panorama of hills at its back from 
Gilboa to Carmel again. Who can doubt 
that this picture was familiar to him ? 
This, I take it, was his playground when, 
as a boy, he left the village behind and 
clambered up the bare, smooth and rather 
slippery cliffs, till the grass and bushy 
tufts were reached, and he could runabout 
with his fellows, the little Judes, and Simons 
and Jacobs of his native town, their shouts 
of glee ringing in the fresh clear air. Here 
all the patriot in his breast must have 
stirred as, from the hearing or reading of 
ancient story im the synagogue down 
there in the village, he came up to view the 
scene of battle-field and struggle, and lifted 
his eyes from the plain to the hills beyond, 
where lay the road to the city of the great 
King. If there was the making of a 
prophet in any young Nazarene, here 
surely—with Carmel all in sight, and many 
another storied spot—was his altar of 
consecration. We plucked our memorial 
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blossoms from that sacred field, and have 
brought them down with us, down into the 
levels of our own lowly daily life. 

Before the sun set on that Palm Sunday 
we had left Nazareth far behind. The birds 
sang brightly about us, as creatures that 
knew no thought of farewell. In the 
glowing afternoon we reached the top of 
the bold promontory of Carmel, and 
mounted to the roof of the French monas- 
tery there. It is a modern building, and, 
but for a staggering inscription over a cave 
‘“ where Elijah dwelt,’’ it should please 
the most exacting. There is evidence not 
only of wisdom, but of wit in the quotations 
from Scripture and the Fathers inscribed 
over the doors of the cells and other apart- 
ments ; the chapel is noble, and the library 
has its supplement in an extensive collec- 
tion of shells, fossils and other objects of 
natural history. Upon the roof, among 
the white pigeons, the worthy monk who 
attended us pointed out this and that in the 
vast spectacle around us. Below usa great 
white wall encompassed a wide area of the 
mount; it had been recently built, at 
much cost, he said, to prevent further 
encroachment by the Germans,who, indeed, 
appear to be a pushing people in various 
parts of Palestine. We looked south 
along the back of Carmel over a fertile 
valley between the mountain and the 
shore. Along the shore itself we made out 
Athlit, with its massive crusaders’ ruin ; 
Dor (of old, now Tantura—a dirty spot) ; 
and perhaps Cesarea. To us three travel- 
lers Caesarea was well-known ; the story of 
our acquaintance with it is too long for 
a parenthesis—we shall keep it for long 
winter’s nights. The *‘ Great Sea ’’ shone 
blue and wide, and the eye glanced round 
with glad satisfaction at its beauty and 
fulness. But what is that coming from the 
north, past the shores of Sidon and of Tyre 
—nay, steering in across the bay of Acre ? 
That black spot, with its attendant cloud, 
is the steamer that to-night will take us 
away. Still, there is time to drink in a 
great draught of that marvellous beauty— 
the deep green-blue of the bay, hemmed 
in by a bright band of shore circling many 
a mile; the distant roofs of Acre, the near 
and cheerful town of Haifa, red and white, 
many-palmed, prosperous-looking. Away, 
away, more than fifty miles, shines Mount 
Hermon once again—we had twice bidden 
him good-bye, not knowing how far he 
glances; but this is his final greeting to 
us. We stand watching the sun and 
shadow on the many hills of Galilee. 
‘* Yonder,’’ says our friend the monk, 
‘*is the Hill of Nazareth.’’ With keen 
look we follow, and among the heights 
to the east we seem to see one a little above 
the rest. 

It was our last glimpse. We went down 
into the monastery again, lingering awhile 
in the warm glow on the hill-top, discours- 
ing of Elijah and many other things ; 
and so turned home, down the long slope of 
the bushy blossomy hill-side, down to the 
vineyards and gardens. The sun set; 
the wind roughened the water of the har- 
bour somewhat, and for a lively quarter- 
of-an-hour we tossed before we reached 
the steamer. On the morrow we lay 
restfully off Jaffa, and the next night 
brought us over a billowy sea to Port Said 
in time for the morning train to Cairo. 

W. G. TARRANT. 
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[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
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THE BETHSAIDA QUESTION. 


Srr,—Mr. Tarrant’s two articles on his 
Galilee expedition are excellent, and in- 
crease my regret that one so well equipped 
with previous knowledge should not 
have been able to devote a _ longer 
time to personal observation of Scripture 
localities. There is much, however, to 
be said on the Capernaum and Bethsaida 
questions in opposition to the views ex- 
pressed in his article in your issue of May 5, 
On the former I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to send you a line on a future oc- 
casion; for the present I confine myself 
to the latter. 

The Bethsaida question is not, I think, 
so easily disposed of as Mr. Tarrant sup- 
poses. Thomson,in ‘‘ The Land and the 
Book ’’ (ed. 1866, p. 360) says that in 
1855 he heard the Bedawin in the Butaiha 
apply the name Bethsaida to the place 
‘generally known as el-Mesadiyeh. Now, I 
quite agree with Mr. Tarrant that the good 
doctor’s ear may have ‘* been deceived 
by a rapid utterance of the real name of 
the place’’; but this does not fully 
dispose of the matter. It has to be remem- 
bered that this deceptive similarity of names 
is really due to the fact that Bethsaida 
and Mesadiyeh contain the same Semitic 
root, both having reference to fishing or 
hunting. Mr. Tarrant goes on to say that 
“* the site appears impossible for any town 
of the importance of the ancient Beth- 
saida.’’ But here I think he misapptehends 
the question. No one now imagines that 
el-Mesadiyeh is the site of the town Beth- 
salda. The only town of the name was 
Bethsaida-Julias, which is by general 
consent located at et-Tell, a mound covered 
with ruins nearly two miles to the N.W. 
of Mesadiyeh. Bu Josephus says that 
Bethsaida-Julias was surrounded by four- 
teen villages, and the theory is that the 
Bethsaida of Andrew and Peter was one of 
these villages. Bethsaida-Julias was some 
way inland, but the fishermen’s village 
must have been on the coast ; the relation 
between the town and the village being 
something like that between Hastings 
and the fishing suburb of Old Hastings, as 
I knew it in my boyhood; or, between 
the inland town of Bridport and its harbour, 
which is on the coast nearly two miles away. 

I confess to being disappointed to learn 
that Mr. Tarrant found no signs of ‘‘ old 
walls or loose stones, or even of mounds, 
anywhere on the flat expanse around.’’ 
I believe it was at my own suggestion 
that he sought for these; for, at the time 
when I myself visited the place, I hardly 
realised the importance of the site, and did 
not take such careful notes as I should 
otherwise have done. But I have before 
me, as I write, an enlargement from a 
photograph which I then took, and I find 
it difficult to believe the further statement, 
that the Bedawin huts themselves contain 
no worked stones, unless by ‘‘ worked ’”’ 
Mr. Tarrant means something more elabor- 
ate than I should myself mean by the term, 
It is seldom that either Bedawin or Fel- 
lahin use stone at all except in the neigh. 
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bourhood of ancient ruins. For the most 
part their huts and storehouses are of mud, 
for they will not take the trouble to quarry 
and trim the stone, but when they settle 
near the old ruins, they will form walls 
of the ready-made building-stones, and 
cover them with roofs of brushwood plas- 
tered with mud. Such stones always have 
worn and rounded edges, yet they are suf- 
ficiently of a size and sufficiently shaped 
to be usable for building purposes. 

Another important point, in which my 
photograph agrees with my note-book, 
is that Mesadiyeh is built upon a bank 
well above the surface of the lake. It is 
true, as Mr. Tarrant says, that the village 
‘* stands on the outer edge of a wide, 
marshy flat ’’; it may even be’true that 
‘‘in rainy seasons the huts can hardly 
escape flooding ’’ ; but this would be less 
true of Mesadiyeh than of any other village 
in the Plain of Butaiha, so that Mesadiyeh 
still has the preference over any other 
suggested site, such, for instance, as el- 
Ara}: and it is an important fact that it 
is safe at any rate from flooding by any rise 
in the lake. Its situation on this high 
shore struck me, indeed, at the time of my 
visit, as being much in favour of its beinga 
permanent settlement. I should have 
guessed that the spot had been selected ex- 
pressly as being less liable than others to 
that flooding from which the whole plain 
of Butaiha more or less suffers. 

One fact much in favour of el-Mesadiyeh 
being the Gospel Bethsaida is that it has 
a natural harbour. With the exception of 
el-Araj, it is the only place at the north end 
of the lake which has a harbour of any 
sort. But here the stream which flows down 
the Wady es-Saffah empties itself into a 
broad estuary known as Wady el-Mesadiyeh, 
which could accommodate a whole fleet of 
fishing-boats. 

On the whole, I may say, that if the view 
is correct that the Greco-Roman Julias 
was connected with a Jewish fishing- 
village called Bethsaida, then Mesadiyeh 
has the best claim to be the Bethsaida of 
the Gospels. But there is an alternative 
hypothesis which I have never seen ad- 
vanced, and which yet appears to me 
worthy of consideration. Bethsaida-Julias 
had fourteen dependent villages, and it is 
noticeable that at the present day there is 
in this same district a second Mesadiyeh. 
It is inland on the West of the Jordan. Is 
it not possible, then, that Bethsaida was a 
district consisting of Julias (et-Tell) and 
the surrounding villages, and that the two 
places still bearing the name Mesadiyeh 
are survivors of those fourteen ancient 
dependents ? If this is the truth of the 
matter, it is perhaps vain to fix upon any 
one village in the district as that which 
was visited by Jesus. 

HERBERT Rix, 


a 
DR. MARTINEAU’S VIEW OF MATTER 


Sir,—Mr. Solly asks, ‘‘ What is the evi- 
dence for ascribing to Dr. Martineau the 
view of matter which I ascribe to him in 
my paper at the Oxford Conference? I 
find,’’ he says, ‘‘that Dr. Martineau 
argues very much on the lines that Dr. 
Rashdall himself does, against a causality 
partly in God and partly in matter.’’ This 
was not exactly the view which I imputed 
to Dr. Martineau. I contended that if 
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(as, Dr. Martineau holds) there is no 
causality except in will, matter, considered 
as something existing apart from mind, 
must be regarded as an inert thing, essen- 
tially distinguishable from and not neces- 
sarily endowed with force or energy. It 
is this conception which seems to me 
difficult to reconcile with the modern 
physical speculations about the nature of 
matter. So far does Dr. Martineau carry 
this abstraction of matter in itself from its 
active properties, from the power of doing 
anything, that he appears not disinclined 
to accept the old Greek view of a matter 
which not only exists independently of the 
Divine or any other thought, but is not, 
even in the first instance, created by the 
Divine will. Here is the passage :— 

‘* If anyone objects to the idea of self-set 
problems as applied to the Divine mind, he 
is not obliged by our argument, though he 
is permitted, to regard matter as created 
out of nothing. He may let it remain, if 
he pleases, in some form like the Platonic, 
avaykxn, aS an original datum, under the 
conditions of which the Supreme intellect 
works out its designs. Some objective 
conditions, viz., those of space and time 
everyone but the pure idealist must admit 
as present ; and that these carry with them 
also some elementary tn, though in- 
volving difficulties of another kind, at least 
has the advantage of exhibiting the problem 
of the world as not gratuitously made 
but really found.’’ (‘‘ Study of Religion, 
Vol. I., 1888, pp. 330 and 331; second 
edition, pp. 310 and 311). The whole ques- 
tion is not, as it seems to me, one of “* evi- 
dence’’ as to what Dr. Martineau ex- 
plicitly held, as what are the logical 
implications of his view. It is very pro- 
bable that Dr. Martineau would have 
repudiated my inferences, but I do not 
think I have misrepresented him. 

H. RAsHDALL. 

New College, Oxford, May 7, 1906. 


“ 


THERE ONLY ‘‘ONE THING 
NEEDFUL”? ? 


WE are indebted to the Editor of the 
Hibbert Journal for an observation which 
is suggestive and valuable in a high degree. 
He has more than once drawn attention 
to the importance of comparing two things 
which are often supposed to be utterly 
unconnected ; these are, progress in re- 
ligious doctrine and progress in morality 
(morality being taken to mean both action 
and the understanding of why we so act). 
In a sense there has been a “‘ crisis ”’ 
in theology, which is now being overcome ; 
but we are face to face with a similar “crisis” 
in morality which we have not begun to 
overcome. We may think the use of the 
word ‘‘crisis’’ rests on exaggeration ; 
and, perhaps, it does, if we understand it 
to refer to morality in general without any 
special reference to Christian teaching. 
But if we understand it to refer to Christian 
morality, it must be admitted that the use 
of the word ‘‘ crisis ’’ is justified. 

In my opinion the comparison made by 
Mr. Jacks is very valuable, because it 
suggests that the same difficulties beset the 
attempt to deal with the needs of Christian 
doctrine and the needs of Christian 
morality ; that similar mistakes are found 
in the two cases; and that the means by 
which the one ‘‘ crisis’’ has been over- 
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come may have something to teach us as 


to the means by which we may overcome 
the other also. As far as I know, the 
question has never been consideced in 
any detail, from the point of view which 
Mr. Jack’s important observation suggests. 

Granting that we are overcoming the 
doctrinal \** crisis,’’ let us ask, how is it 
being accomplished? Perhaps the best 
way to get/at an answer in brief is to ask, 
how has it, not been accomplished ? 

First, clearly it has not. been accomplished 
by textual theology. Textual theology pro- 
fesses to found a system of Christian doc- 
trine on texts from the New Testament. 
What it really does is almost invariably 
to read certain ideas into the texts in order 
to get them out again. What it never 
does is to inquire into anything like a 
growth in the New Testament writings, 
or into the possibility of various lines of 
thought being found there, and the his- 
torical relation of these to one another. 
There is no idea of the comparative value 
(for doctrinal purposes) of texts from the 
(xospels, from Peter, Paul, James or John. 
The defect of the whole method may be 
summed up in one word—it is utterly 
unhistorical. Some of the doctrines read 
into the words of the New Testament were 
never dreamt of until two or three centuries 
after the New Testament writers lived. 
We only begin to understand the writers 
when we begin to understand the actual 
circumstances of the time in which they 
wrote, and for which they wrote. 

It must be admitted that textual Unii- 
arianism is equally unhistorical. It has 
its uses as a partial antidote to textual 
orthodoxy; but we can no longer put 
forward, as serious contributions to religi- 
ous thought, pamphlets on such subjects 
as ‘‘The Apostle Paul a Unitarian,’’ 
‘*The Apostle Peter a Unitarian,’’ &c. 
(published by the American Unitarian 
Association about fifty years ago). 

Our next step is into much more con- 
troversial ground. One of the most popu- 
Jar religious theories of the day is expressed 
in the catchword, ‘‘ Back to Jesus.’’ 
Sometimes, this is exactly what is needed ; 
but that is not the point. Taken as a 
principle, it will not provide the reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine; it rests on a basis as 
arbitrary and unhistorical as the last. 
It consists in a like process of selection, in 
which particular facts and ideas are taken 
and accounted the essential and real 
things, and all the other facts and ideas 
rejected as corruptions. And even within 
the limits of the ‘‘essential’’ things— 
the life and words of Jesus—the same 
process of arbitrary selection takes place ; 
certain acts and sayings (as the Beatitudes 
in Matthew v.) are chosen and attributed 
to ‘‘ the real Jesus,’’ for no reason other 
than the impression they make on the 
reader ; and certain other acts and sayings 
(as in John x., 8) are attributed to the 
mistaken imaginations of his followers. 
Sometimes we may have no choice but to 
fall back on this kind of religious ‘‘ im- 
pressionism ’’ ; but, obviously, it will not 
avail as a reliable reconstruction of Chris- 
tian belief. 

Whatever reliable reconstruction of belief 
has really been accomplished, is due— 
apart from the influences of science and 
philosophy—to a historical understanding 
of the events out of which the beliefs 


sprung. We are familiar with this idea 
as regards the Old Testament. We know 
how clear the growth of Israel’s religion 
becomes when we understand the relation 
of the early law and religion to the prophets 
and the relation of the prophets and the 
exilic crisis to the later law and the Psalms, 
All this is nothing but historical under- 
standing —that is, understanding not 
simply that such and such things were 
done and said, but of the reasons why 
they were done and said. And the New 
Testament is now being read in a similar 
light. The truth is, we understand Chris- 
tian, doctrine just so far, and only so far, 
as, we understand the religious history of 
(at least) the first three centuries. I do 
not say that we cannot believe without 
this historic sense and insight; I say 
that without it we cannot understand. 
Now what is the state of affairs regarding 
our insight into the meaning of Christian 
morality ? Let any one ask What is the 
standard of Christian ethics, or where is it 
to be found? The Protestant answer is, 
of course, ‘‘In the New Testament.’’ 
But this, taken by itself, is almost no an- 
swer; can any divergent tendencies in 
moral doctrine be discerned in the New 
Testament ? For instance, is the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to practical 
life, in the Epistles to Timothy, exactly 
what the Sermon on the Mount would lead 
us to expect ? If divergent tendencies are 
admitted, the usual answer would be that 
we must fall back on the Sermon on the 
Mount as fundamental. In fact, as regards 
the ethical teaching of Christianity we are 
in the position of the merely textual 
theology already spoken of ; and our posi- 


‘tion is equally unhistorical, equally arbi- 


trary. I ask the reader to consider whether 
the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Jacks 
in his address at the last Triennial Con- 
ference, and in the Hibbert Journal (Janu- 
ary, 1904, p. 255), do not mainly arise from 
this point of view. At any rate, from this 
point of view they cannot be answered. 
We choose out of the New Testament what 
suits us or suits our ideals, and call it 
‘‘ Christian Ethics ’’; what is to be made 
of the remainder ? It is just as ‘‘ Christian ” 
as any other part of the teaching—simply 
because it is there in the book. Textual 
morality cannot avoid this conclusion, 
and the result is disastrous and humiliating. 
And no general observation about ‘‘ the 
letter and the spirit’’ can make it other- 
wise. 

The following extract is from a London 
newspaper of about three months ago :— 
Ger , remarkable reports were recently 
circulated of the unexampled generosity of 
a certain gentleman towards the poor. The 
immediate result was that hundreds of 
people in need of money went to his house. 
Not one of them was sent empty away, 
provided a sufficiently telling story of 
distress was told. Several hundreds of 
pounds were thus distributed. Con- 
sidering the literal interpretation of the 
command, ‘ Sell all that thou hast and 
give it to the poor’ to be the act of a 
madman, the authorities removed the 
keeper of the open house to the local 
asylum. Some time ago he was 
left several hundred pounds by his mother ; 
he has now only twenty pounds in his 
possession. : . . He has not yet been 
allowed to return home, and will in future 


be made a small weekly allowance by the 
poor-law authorities.’? Of course, we 
agree with the authorities ; and we explain 
the commandment—away. 

Assuming—what is always taken for 
granted—that Christian morality is textual 
morality, there are several possible atti- 
tudes found in the modern world. One 
section of Christendom formally accepts 
the commandments as divine teachings, 
and in practice disregards them altogether, 
and is guided altogether by the average 
conventional morality of its country and 
class. Another section (by no means 
extinct) tries to revive the monastic ideal, 
which regards the world, and all natural 
ties and bonds, instincts and desires, as a 
source of evil; Christian duty is to sever 
oneself from it all. But there are many 
earnest souls who, when they confront the 
modern world, see with deep dismay the 
radical evils that civilisation suffers from, 
and yet still retain enough faith in human 
nature to believe that man can remedy these 
evils without cutting away the roots of his 
own life ; to them, the ‘‘ one thing needful” 
(and they always find only one !) is attain- 
able if men will listen to Jesus. Their 
view of the ‘‘one thing ’’ will depend on 
their individual experiences; but what 
almost always happens is, that they read 
this ideal of theirs into the Gospel teaching, 
and insist that it alone is the essence of 
that teaching. A striking example I find 
in an earnest and thoughtful letter by the 
late Miss Frances Lee, which appeared some 
time ago in the Inquirer. To her the 
one thing that the world needed was to 
be purified of its selfishness; self-re- 
nunciation was her ideal. And it seems 
to me clear that this was the’ only 
reason why she took ‘‘ self-renuncia- 
tion’’ to be the heart and soul of the 
message of Jesus. Truc, Jesus speaks of 
‘“self-denial’’; but does he speak of 
nothing else? And above all, is it not 
clear that, if we keep to certain famous 
texts, he caruies self-denial to the extreme 
of self-extinction, of unlimited submission, 
of giving away, until nothing but life 
itself is left to give? If ‘‘self-renuncia- 
tion ’’ is understood as a practical antidote 
to moderna individualism and modein 
selfishness, it is beyond question a great 
good, but we have no right to say, ‘‘ Thos 
is the whole meaning of Christian morality.” 
With all due respect to the moral enthu- 
siasm which prompted this contentior, 
ws must still ask if self-renunciation is the 
one thing needful, what are we to renounce, 
and when and why? The answer of the 
texts is clear : renounce everything, renounce 
always. It cannot be denied that, there 
are passages in the gospels which enjoin 
unlimited almsgiving and non-resistance to 
violence, and which forbid prudence, 
forethought, and the possession of any 
material goods. My contention is that it 
is impossible to understand the signifi- 
cance of these precepts, or of any others 
in the New Testament, until we go behind 
texts to history. 

The particular passages which lay down 
the duties of unlimited renunciation have, 
as I believe, a special significance of their 
own, apart from any light that history 
can throw upon them; but as this 
interpretation would be widely disputed, 
I do not introduce it into the main line 
of argument in these notes on Christian 
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ethics. There are divergent lines of 
thought in the moral teaching of the Gos- 
pels; and one of these lines (not the most 
prominent one, but one which is really 
present) leads to Oriental nihilism. This 
nihilism teaches that all material (visible 
and tangible) existence is an illusion ; 
and that all effort and activity, of every 
kind, is evil because it is an endeavour to dis- 
sipate our true life by mingling it with this 
illusion. Schopenhauer learnt this prin- 
ciple from the study of Eastern thinkers, 
and made it the foundation of his pessi- 
mism. ‘Tolstoy learnt it partly from the 
Gospels, partly from Schopenhauer. The 
people who quote edifying passages from 
Tolstoy do not always realise what a two- 
edged sword they have got in their hands. 
S. H. Mettonsg. 
(Lo be continued). 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


Tue larger part of this little book is 
occupied by four lectures delivered by Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby ‘‘ during the General 
Election.’* But the volume is a composite 
one. We have first an introduction by Sir 
Arthur Clay and Mr. M. H. Judge. Then 
there is an appendix containing remarks 
by the gentlemen who took the chair at the 
successive lectures, and, lastly, comes the 
prospectus of the British Constitutional 
Association itself, under the auspices of 
which the lectures were given: Since the 
book is intended to serve as an invitation 
to membership in the Association, it may 
be of interest to cite the sentence in 
which its object, is set forth :—‘‘ The 
Association was constituted November 18, 
1895, to conserve the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Constitution—personal liberty 
and responsibility—and limit the function 
of governing bodies accordingly.’® The 
aims of the Association are apparently 
to be furthered by the delivery and publi- 
cation of further courses of lectures, for 
the present volume is entitled, “‘ Consti- 
tution Issues, Number One.’* 

Dr. Saleeby’s authority as a_ biologist 
is known from the numerous works which 
have recently issued from his pen; and 
it can, therefore, be no surprise to find that 
the author’s discussion of the child, the 
parent, the family, and the individual, 
is professedly carried out from the point of 
view of the biologist: In common with 
other neo-Darwinians, Dr. Saleeby attri- 
butes almost exclusive importance to the 
principle of natural selection ; and natural 
selection seems to be identified with the 
process of individual struggle for survival. 
We have nothing .to say at present as 
regards the adequacy of this conception 
for biology, or reference might be made 
to the evidence adduced by Kropotkin 
and others of the importance of Mutual 
Aid, even in the evolution of animal so- 
cleties. There is, however, a strong tempt- 
ation to transfer these biologic conceptions 
into a sphere in’ which they can apply 
only with grave modifications, In a word, 
the problem of human society is socio- 
logical, and the chief defect of Dr. Saleeby’s 
work is in a failure to recognise this. The 
child or the family, as ‘‘ seen by the bio- 
logist ’’ is not the actual family or child, 


* “Individualism and Collectivism.” (Williams 
Norgate. 2s.) 


Biology is an excellent preparation, but 
it is only a preparation for the study of 
humanity: 

Dr. Saleeby hardly seems happy in his 
sources for his study of collectivism, or 
he would scarcely have drawn his distinc- 
tion between it and individualism just 
where he does draw it. Collectivists and 
individualists are agreed, we learn, in 
seeking the greatest happiness, “and indi- 
vidual worth we individualists must add.’’ 
Probably all collectivists who happen to 
read this book will find points of disagree- 
ment from the author. They will certainly 
dissent from this conclusion. Individual 
worth is valued by them as much as by 
Dr. Saleeby himself. The point at issue 
between the two schools of thought does 
not concern the value of character. The 
dispute is real and keen, but it deals en- 
tirely with the principles and policy by 
which the ideal is to be attained. The 
individualistic argument is stated in its 
extreme form in Dr. Saleeby’s lectures. 

BK. 


EDUCATION, SECULAR OR 
RELIGIOUS. 


THE large vote given in favour of secular 


‘education at the National Conference of 


our Free Churches at Oxford calls for 
careful consideration. We must all agree 
that it does not imply any carelessness 
about the importance of religion. We all 
wish that children should be impressed 
by one means or another with a belief in 
God. Neither does it imply with most of 
those voting for secular education a posi- 
tive ideal which they welcome with glad- 
ness. I venture to think that most 
supporters of secular education in element- 
ary schools are driven reluctantly into this 
position for two reasons. 

First, the practical reason that they 
despair of any amicable and permanent 
solution on any other lines. Second, the 
theoretical reason that they think it im- 
possible to teach any kind of satisfactory 
religion except in definite denominational 
form. ; 

The first reason is simply a counsel of 
despair. It is surely a strange one to 
accept for any who, like ourselves, desire 
to be true to an ideal whatever the diffi- 
culties involved. Believers in human 
nature and in the triumph of truth, 
and in the practicability of the highest 
good, ought to be very slow to accept a 
solution as inevitable which is a concession 
to the weakness of human nature, and 
which they do not regard as the best. 
Those who attacked Mr. Bowie’s resolution 
had much to say about the danger of 
‘* tactics ’’ and the desirability of speaking 
out. Surely it is ‘‘ tactics ’’ in a supreme 
degree by which men are influenced who 
support secular education because, in their 
opinion, it is the only practical course, 
and not because it is the highest and most 
complete and best form of education they 
can conceive. I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to maintain that a national education 
is most complete and most desirable which 
excludes all use of the greatest collection 
of religious books in the world from our 
schools, and which forbids the teachers to 
make any reference to God. It may 
become a hateful necessity: it may be 
wise tactics. But men who believe in the 


ideal will be very slow to admit the necessity 
of something which is a maimed and most 
imperfect realisation of what they feel to 
be the best and highest form of teaching. 

If it is unfitting that believers in and 
lovers of the ideal should yield to the first 
reason, it is equally unfitting that members 
of a Free Catholic Church should yield 
to the second. Our Anglican and Roman 
Catholic brethren tell us continually that 
no religious teaching is possible apart 
from denominationalism. They tell us, 
to our amazement, that the reading of the 
Bible and acquaintance with the life of Jesus 
is ‘dangerous to their religion, and tends to 
undermine it, even though the teachers, 
as is certainly the case in the great majority 
of instances, are orthodox Christians. 
To accept that argument is to range our- 
selves with them as extreme denomination- 
alists, and to assert with them that not 
even the most elementary religion can be 
taught except on denominational lines. If 
this is what we believe, we should aim 
at a division of school children, from 
their earliest years, into Roman Cath- 
olics, Anglicans, Wesleyans, Baptists, Unit- 
arians, and so forth. But most of us, 
I should suppose, believe in the possiblity 
of impressing children with a sense of God’s 
love and His claim on them, and with a 
reverence for Christ and for his teachings, 
which are truths common to all creeds, 
and a preparation for them all. It is not 
in the interest of any form of thought 
or any sect that we want such truths 
impressed. A child who has been taught 
to know something of God, and who has 
been impressed by the Gospel story, is 
thereby prepared to become a better Unit- 
arian, a better Roman Catholic, or Anglican, 
or Baptist, than he would have been if 
he was left by his school quite ignorant 
of God and of the Bible. It is for the 
separate churches to build on the found- 
ation laid by the day schools. That found- 
ation is a sense of the divine, and some 
knowledge of the simpler portions of those 
books in which the divine life and love have 
been most powerfully expressed and real- 
ised. We may not be able to convince our 
Roman Catholic and Anglican friends that 
such teaching is desirable. Of course, they 
much prefer the present system by which 
all expenses are paid by the State, and they 
are allowed to manage the schools, and 
teach their own denominational religion, 
and appoint teachers who all belong to 
their own sect. But the nation has decided 
by an overwhelming majority that this 
state of things is not to continue. If they 
like to pay for their own schools they 
can manage their own schools; but if 
the State and locality pay for them, 
the State and the locality must manage 
them, and the teaching posts must be open 
to all. There are very many who believe 
that it is still possible for the fundamental 
truths of religion to be taught in such 
schools, and that it is good both for the 
teachers and children that they should be 
taught. We cherish this belief, not as a 
counsel of despair, or in the interests of 
any sect, but because we believe that 
religion is not identical with denomination- 
alism. That, rather than any creed, is 
one of the main principles of a Free Oath- 
olic Church. Those who believe that 
religion is inseparably bound up with creeds, 
if jthey like the union, demand freedom to 
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teach their own creed at. the expense of the 
ratepayers, and if they dislike it, they 
demand secular education. There is a 
third party, not apparently in a majority 
even amongst Free Christians, who deny 
the truth of the denominational theory, 
and who desire that all teachers should be 
allowed to speak of God, and to teach the 
Bible, not in the interests of any Church, 
or of any creed, but in the interests of the 
children and the truth. Henry Gow. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. T. W. GREEN. 

Tue Dudley congregation has suffered a 
severe loss by the death, on April 29, of 
Mrs. T. W. Green (nee Sarah Anne Elsom), 
formerly of the Church of Our Father, 
Rotherham. Mrs. Green had been eight 
years in Dudley, where, as mistress in the 
Parsons’ School, attached to the Old 
Meeting House, she had exerted a powerful 
and beneficent influence, winning the 
respect of her pupils and endearing herself 
to them as one of the most conscientious 
of teachers and faithful of friends. In the 
Old Meeting House she was one of the 
hardest and most valued of workers. There 
were no movements among the congrega- 
tion but what she was an earnest partici- 
pant in them. Her zeal, her good sense, 
her splendid organising ability, constituted 
her again and again the stalwart worker on 
whom others readily leant, and to whom 
they naturally looked up as to a leader. On 
Sunday last the Rev. Alfred Thompson, 
minister of the church, delivered a memorial 
sermon. The building was crowded with 
her old scholars and their parents. The 
preacher passed in review some of her many 
excellent qualities. First, there was her 
fearlessness, her immense native courage, 
which tempted her again and again to 
undertake tasks for which she had all the 
aptitude but not always all the physical 
strength. This remarkable fearlessness 
served as the basis on which many other 
noble qualities uprose. Then there was 
her self-reliance. She leant not on broken 
reeds, but on the sufficient supports of her 
own soul, which she knew to be God’s pro- 
vision for the working of His will in her. 
She had a great belief in the dignity of her 
profession as a teacher, of which she was 
indeed an ornament. Out of school hours 
she carried to many a dark or poor home 
the light of her sympathy and the wealth 
of her love. Out of modest means she 
gave with a rare generosity and a studious 
concealment. In the pleasures of the 
young she took a real delight, and gave up 
many hours to instruct and help them to 
make the best and happiest use of all their 
powers. Then she had a virile mind. She 
had pondered on the problems of life, and 
had worked out her own conclusions. In 
theology she faced her doubts, and, when 
her reading of the evidence forced her to a 
verdict different from what she would have 
wished, she never flinched from the truth, 
never turned away her face, saying, “* I will 
not see it,’’? but braced her soul to accept 
the shadow as well as the light. Con- 
sequently, having won her own positions, 
as a warrior a footing from the enemy, she 
stood to them, knew their cost and their 
worth, and, better than most of us, could 
give reasons for the hopes that were or were 
not within her. She possessed a certain 
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Spartan austerity, which told of a soul of 
exceptional strength and power. Duty 
had an imperious voice for her. Though 
reticent about her inward experience, her 
industry, her enthusiasm, her self-sacrifice, 
her devotion to social and religious work 
told plainly enough that the fear of God 
was ever before her eyes, that to do the 
will of God was her life-prayer. Members 
of the Old Meeting House will look round 
bewildered for that strong, strenuous, 
saintly soul, and will long miss her sorely. 
The loss in its prime of a life so noble is 
hard to be borne, yet the recollection of its 
purity and usefulness is a corrective of 
gloom, and should be an inspiration to 
effort. . 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— 

In the set of Shakespeare’s English 
historical plays given at Stratford-on- 
Avon last week, there was shown the 
story of English history for nearly a 
hundred years. It is the story of the 
reigns of seven different kings, from 
Richard II. to Richard III: And Shake- 
speare tells this not as seven stories of 
seven kings, but as one story. 

Some new people come upon the stage 
in one play after another, but there is no 
real beginning again. Richard II. dies 
in prison, Hehas left the stage, but his 
deeds live on, and the effects of what he 
has left undone. Henry Bolingbroke may 
begin h's reign as Henry IV., but his deeds 
as Bolingbroke still live on. Neither he nor 
his people can forget that after claiming 
his rights as Duke of Lancaster, he went 
on to claim the crown. Nor could it be 
forgotten that he had a share in Richard’s 
death. Richard’s friends stirred up dis- 
content and 1ebellion. Thcse who had 
been Bolingbroke’s supporters were dis- 
contented that they had not had larger 
rewards in lands or titles or honour for 
helping him to win thecrown. Discontent 
grew to rebellion and war, and in spite of all 
Henry’s efforts to restore order in the 
neglected garden of England, there was yet 
no lasting order, no real peace. 

Henry IV. dies weary and disappointed, 
and full of remorse, and hopes that his 
son may make a fresh beginning, and 
bring happier days to England. 

Young King Henry V. wins fame for 
himself and for England, but no lasting 
peace for his country. 

The play of Henry V. ends indeed with 
a treaty and a royal marriage. But that 
is not the end of the story. Henry V. 
died, but the war with France that 
he had begun was not yet over. The 
fighting went on. There was quarrelling 
amongst the English themselves, first in 
France and then in Hngland. Quarrelling 
grew to fighting, and so it went on— 
quarrelling and fighting, and fighting and 
more quarrelling, all through the long 
reign of Henry VI. 

Bolingbroke had shown that it was 
possible to put aside one king and set up 
another, and others tried to follow his 
example. 

Perhaps what we notice most in Shake- 
speare’s way of telling these old stories is 
the pity, the harmfulness, the waste of 
it. It is such a pity, such a waste to 
quarrel and work against one another, 
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when we can do so much better by 
working together, each for all, instead of 
each for himself only. 

Do you know the old fable about the 
bundle of twigs? Whilst they were ali 
bound together they were strong, and 
could not be broken, for though each twig 
alone has little strength and does not 
count for much, yet when they are bound 
together, the little strength of each help- 
ing the strength of the others, the bundle 
of twigs is strong indeed. 

But as soon as the bundle is separated 
one from another, they can be broken— 
one at a time. 

This fable shows the strength of union 
the weakness of disunion, division, and 
Shakespeare in his historical plays shews 
this strength and this weakness in our life 
as one nation. 

England torn to pieces by quarrelling of 
any sort or by civil war is as weak as the 
unbound twigs. 

At first King Henry VI. is too young to 
rule, and the nobles quarrel as to who 
shall rule for him: ‘Then later the King 
is too weak to keep order and the quarrel- 
ling. grows to civil war—the war of the 
Roses. In all these historical plays people 
scold one another and quarrel, and get 
angry. They play tit for tat, and often 
in their quarrelling they hurt one another, 
and they also hurt those who have done 
them no harm. ‘They try to get what 
they want for themselves, not caring for 
other people, and so they do harm to 
England. 

People trying to get what they want 
for themselves only, are like the twigs 
divided. People bound together by 
something greater than self, united by 
their thought for others, by their love of 
England, are like the bundle of twigs. 

It is worth notice that of the seven 
plays acted last week the only one showing 
the English nation as united, as working 
together with one thought, one aim, one 
purpose, is Henry V. And in this play 
the one thought is not peace but war, the 
one purpose is the conquest of France. 

Does this mean that Shakespeare 
thought the English so quarrelsome that 
they could only ceasé from quarrelling 
with one another when they united to 
quarrel with another nation ? 

Is that Shakespeare’s patriotism? Is 
foreign war to be the bond that unites our 
national bundle of twigs ? 

The father of Henry V. thought so, and 
so has thought many a statesman since. 

But not so Shakespeare. 

In Shakespeare’s plays, given as a set, 
we see Henry V. in its place in the whole 
story. We see how short lived was the 
union gained by the English in their war 
with France. 

If they won fame and victory it was 
because the French were so disunited, 
and cared more for fame and plunder than 
for France. As soon as the French united 
under Joan of Are they won back what 
they had lost, and then the English in 
their turn, caring more for fame and 
plunder than for England, not only lost 
their conquests in France, but honour too. 

Shakespeare would have the English 
nation united in love of England, he would 
have us patriotic by working together 
peacefully for the public good. 

Lan Hau. 
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LONDON, MAY 12, 1906. 


A CALL TO SERVICE. 

WE ask the attention of our readers to 
the report of the London Domestic Mission 
annual meeting, which follows this brief 
note, and especially to that passage of 
Mr. CaRPENTER’S address in which he 
appeals to those who have as yet taken 
no part in any of our Domestic Mission 
work to go down and see what is being 
done there, and how manifold are the 
opportunities of helpful service for all 
people of good will; It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that in such work is 
the best training for those who would fit 
themselves for the great service of social 
reform. It must bring them into close 
personal touch with the most pathetic 
needs, and with the actual human ele- 
ments of the problem, which must be 
fully realised by those who would work to 
good purpose, and avoid the failure of a 
mere doctrinaire critic of society. 

From the report of the Committee we 
add here a further appeal :— 

‘“ The Committee recognise gratefully 
the devoted and faithful labours of the 
voluntary workers now connected with our 
Missions, Many of them give up time and 
energy which they can ill spare, and 
sacrifice the rest which they often need. 
But more teachers and helpers and visitors 
in every department are required. At Bell- 
street on Sunday afternoon there is only 
an average of nine teachers for 160 
children. This must mean some ineffec- 
tiveness in the teaching, and a great strain 
upon the teachers. In years gone by many 
young people in our educated families felt 
the claims of this work, and were_pre- 
pared to make some sacrifice in responding 
to the call. The claims of Domestic Mis- 
sion work are no less strong to-day; the 
needs are no less great. The Committee, 
in closing their report, make an urgent 
appeal to young people who have had the 
opportunities of education and culture to 
make some little sacrifice of time and 
leisure, and to take a part in Domestic 
Mission work as Sunday-school teachers or 
visitors. They believe that nowhere is a 
more important field of usefulness offered, 
and that nowhere can higher influence for 
good be exerted.”’ 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue seventy-first annual meeting of the 
London Domestic Mission Society was 
held at the East Hill Church, Wands- 
worth, on Tuesday evening. There was a 
very good attendance of members and 
friends, including, in addition to those 
who spoke at the’ meeting, Mr. P. M. 
Martineau, chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Schwann, Mr. John 
Harrison, Mr. H. Epps, the Revs. T. E. 
M. Edwards and F. Allen, and a good 
muster of the Wandsworth congregation. 

Mr. H. B. Lawrorp was in the chair, 
and in opening the proceedings, called 
upon the Treasurer to present his state- 
ment of accounts. 

Mr. Puitie Roscor presented the 
accounts, which were printed and circu- 
lated beforehand with the reports, and 
called attention to his statement as to the 
financial position, embodied in the report 
of the Committee, as follows :— 

« The treasurer laments the necessity 
which, during the past year, compelled 
the Society to sell £675 of its consols and 
realise £602 93. 10d. capital money 
thereby to meet its current expenditure. 
With a debt of £54, brought forward 
from 1904, a decrease of £103 odd in 
subscriptions, donations, and collections, 
and bills for more than £400 for repairs 
at George’s-row and Bell-street, the sale 
became unavoidable, and the treasurer 
must hope to increase considerably the 
subscription list and to restore the 
Society’s investments to their former 
level before the recurrence of bills for 
repairs and the perennial excess of expen- 
diture over income again obliges the 
Mission to draw so deeply on its reserves. 

‘* The Society received a legacy of £500 
under the will of the late Mrs. E. M. 
Davies, which was invested in consols, 
only to be swallowed up in the sale above 
mentioned. It was also presented, ‘ instead 
of a legacy,’ with the sum of £250 on 
deposit with the East End Dwellings’ 
Company, Ltd.”’ 

Annual subscriptions amounted to 
£689 19s., donations to £144 3s. 1Cd., and 
chapel collections to £80 15s. 5s. The 
year’s working expenses for the three 
Missions amounted to £1,501 8s. 1d. The 
treasurer therefore could only repeat his 
constant plea for more subscriptions. 

The Rev. Henry Gow read the report 
of the Committee, of which the following 
were the opening passages :— 

‘* The Committee wish to begin their 
annual report by expressing once again 
their confidence in the miss‘onaries, and 
their sense of the invaluable work done 
by them at their respective stations. 

“ The effects produced by domestic mis- 
sions cannot be tabulated in a report. 
The good influences exerted are essentially 
of a slow, gradual, continuous character. 
There are no sensational conversions, no 
startling events to be described. Itis a 
record of patient, faithful labour, of tire- 
less sympathy, of business management 
watching over every detail of organisa- 
tion, but inspired in every part by the 
fundamental aims of the domestic mis- 
sionary, which, as stated in our rules, is 
‘the improvement of the moral and 
religious character of the poor, and the 
amelioration of their condition.” 


‘¢The committee are, year by year, if 
possible, more deeply impressed with the 
importance and usefulness of the work 
which is being done. They would point 
out that there are more than 800 children 
in the three Sunday-schools coming under 
the influence of teachers whose chief aim 
is to help them in their moral and 
religiouslife. Further, there are some 300 
adults attending the Sunday evening 
religious services. In addition to this 
sevetal meetings are held almost every 
week evening at all the Missions, which 
tend to promote the physical, intellectual, 
and moral well-being of those who attend. 
Exact figures as to the numbers of those 
who attend such week-evening meetings 
are not available; but, if the social enter- 
tainments are included, the number 
cannot be less than 1,000 every week 
during the winter. A further very im- 
portant influence for good is exerted 
through the visits of the Missionaries and 
the Provident Visitors in the homes of 
the people. All those who have had ex- 
perience in visiting the poor will bear 
witness to the pleasant relationships 
which may be established, and to the 
many opportunities which are afforded 
for friendly sympathy and helpful 
influence.” 

The report then referred to the valuable 
lectures to women given at George’s-row, 
by a County Council lecturer, and to Mrs. 
Cash’s lectures to women, at Rhyl-street. 
The report was already in type at the 
time of her lamented death; but, in 


reading it, Mr. Gow referred to the 
great loss it had brought to them. 
Particulars of the two drawing-room 


meetings recently reported in these columns 
were also given, and an earnest appeal 
made for more helpers. The report con- 
cluded by recording the loss during the 
year of the following nine subscribers :— 
Mr. J. C. Conway, Miss A. Field, Mr. 
Arthur Jevons, Miss H. A. Manning, Mr. 
T. S. Osler, Mr. Alfred Preston, Sir. B. 
Samuelson, Mr. John Warren, and Mrs. 
Wyman. 

The reports of the three Missionaries, 
the Rev. F. Summers, of George’s-row, 
Dr. Read, of Rhyl-street, and Rev. S. H. 
Street, of Bell-street, which were also 
printed and circulated, were full of 
interesting particulars of the work. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, offered a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the Wands- 
worth congregation to their visitors, and 
said it was a special pleasure to welcome 
Mr. Carpenter, because it was he who had 
preached the first sermon in the room not 
far away, when they held their first 
service in Wandsworth, and had also 
preached for them on. the twenty-first 
birthday of their church. Turning 
to the work of the Missions, he 
spoke of it very earnestly as God’s 
work, which ought to be helped by every 
means in their power, both by direct 
personal help and support in other ways. 
They were glad to feel at Wandsworth 
that under Mrs. Tarrant’s guidance the 
ladies were constantly working to provide 
clothing for the George’s-row Mission. 
He could not express his admiration for 
the men who gave their lives to that 
work, 

The Rev. F. W. Stanury seconded the 
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motion, as one who knew the good work 
that was being done, and the constant 
need of more help. He had come. there 
from the Stamford-street Mission, where a 
kindred work was being done, and it 
seemed to him that every year the areas 
became larger where that kind of work 
was needed. There was no finer work 
being done in that great city. He con- 
cluded with a tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Cash, to whom they had owed so 
much, 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Rev, J. Estuin CARPENTER moved : 
«That this meeting desires to express its 
confidence in the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission Society, and to record 
its appreciation of the earnest and faith- 
ful labours of the missionaries, the Rev. 
IF. Summers, the Rev. 8S. H. Street, B.A., 
and Dr. Read.’’ 

No one, he said, could read the tale of 
labour in the reports of the missionaries 
without being deeply impressed by the 
persistence, the fertility of resource, the 
energy and faithfulness put into the work. 
The reports, with their splendid list of 
institutions connected with the Missions, 
could, after all, give only a very imperfect 
impression of the actual amount of moral 
and religious force diffused over the lives 
of the people; but anyone who took even 
a small share in the regular operations had 
already gained some of the needful 
insight, which would light up those pages 
with a thousand rays of loving sympathy, 
moral steadfastness, and courageous en- 
durance with which their honoured mis- 
sionaries faced the difficulties of their 
work. They must rejoice at the points 
of contact which the reports showed with 
other forms of philanthropic activity in 
the several districts, as when Mr. Summers 
sat on the Education Committee, or acted as 
Secretary of the Children’s Dinner Fund, 
and Dr. Read’s medical experience was 
at the disposal of the Charity Organisation 
Soc'ety. It was certainly of advantage to 
both sides when the missionaries were 
brought into friendly relations with those 
engaged in other ways in the common 
work. And they had not only the labours 
of the missionaries themselves; there was 
also a whole army of workers enlisted for 
various purposes, to whom, in association 
with the missionaries they tendered their 
warmest thanks and grateful appreciation. 
The report referred to the losses of the past 
year, especially by the death of old friends. 
No one could recall such names as those 
of Mr, Osler, Mr. Alfred Preston, Mr. 
Warren, Miss Manning, without feeling 
how lamentable was the loss sustained, 
when friends so honoured and revered 
passed away. And he desired especially 
to pay a tribute of affectionate respect to 
the memory of Mrs. Cash. When they 
were planning the Rhyl-street Mission, 
twenty-one or twenty-two years ago, she 
took the warmest interest in the work. 
She attended meetings at his house in 
Hampstead, and at once commenced 
those Health Lectures to women which 
she carried on with such untiring diligence 
and warm response on the part of the 
people. She had them to her house, 
she took them drives, and in many 
ways manifested the sympathy which 
was always flowing from her heart. 
Only those who, like Dr. Read, were 


in close touch with the people could 
know how great a personal bereavement 
had fallen on the Rhyl-street Mission; 
the loving help of Mrs. Cash had gone 
out to so many homes and helped so 
many lives. 

That was the first time, he believed, 
that their annual mezeting had been 
held in one of the churclies in the outer 
circle of Greater London. They came to 
tell their tale of work and enlist the 
interests of friends. It was quite 
true that the members of that church 
already had their own work; they had 
their own societies and agencies for 
rendering friendly help and sympathy 
to those; around them in need. Yet he 
would plead that the mighty aggregate, 
which they called London, constituted 
indeed one life. No group of persons 
sharing that mighty life could be in- 
different to the duties it laid upon them. 
Morning by morning from the residential 
suburbs the men weat into the city to 
their occupations. London they looked 
upon as the concentration of their Empire, 
the centre of their political, commercial, 
intellectual life. But dd they remember 
that the splendour of its wealth and intel- 
lectual achievement, the culture which was 
its finest product, the art, literature, 
science gathered there in its intensest 
form, a!l reposed, under the existing 
circumstances of society, on the foundation 
of innumerable lives, with no share, or 
very little share in those higher produc- 
tions, who had to struggle from morning 
to night, from week to week, from year 
to year, in order that out of the hardness 
of their conditions, out of the toil and 
trouble of their lot, those splendid 
growths might be produced. They were 
realising now, as never before, the com- 
munion of life between all parts of that 
mighty whole; and the great masses of 
poverty and suffering at the basis of that 
life, the inevitable price under existing 
conditions of those high fruits of civilisa- 
tion, appealed to them in a new way. It 
was not only sympathy that was called 
out, because poverty was distressing and 
suilering grievous, but they felt they 
shared a common responsibility for the 
whole, and had part in the aggregate 
conditions, of which that was the present 
outcome. And what did they see? They 
saw within the last generation enormous 
eftorts, private and public, for the 
relief of poverty, the assuaging of 


pain, the lifting up of the ignorant, 
the healing of social sores, and no 
one could fail to see that the 


London of the present day differed 
enormously from that of thirty years ago. 
Everyone recognised that statesmanship 
and philanthropy were wrestling with the 
great problems which the masses of their 
poverty and suffering suggested ; but also 
the tremendous difficulties which baffled 
the hopes of reformers and perplexed the 
insight of the wisest. 

But one set of people were never 
baffled, never lost heart, were never 
daunted by the obstacles facing them, 
and they were the men in all the churches 
of their great cities engaged in the fight 
with ignorance, pain, and sin, taking hold 
of the problem not at the end of great 
social reforms and public measures, but at 
the individual end of character and the 
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souls of the men and women they sought 
to help. After their recent Conference at 
Oxford, Mr. Graham Wallas had remarked 
to him on the pleasure of being among 
people so cheerful, of such buoyant energy 
and optimism. That was true pre-emi- 
nently of those at work in their Missions, 
and the reason was that they were engaged 
in a direct wrestle with problems which 
always had a moral side, and would always 
yield in the long run to moral influence. 
They knew that in the course of Providence 
there was no moral wrong for which 
there was not a moral remedy, and that 
in the teaching and example of Jesus, in 
the mighty forces in the Christian Church, 
they had the remedy which could not 
fail in its application when once brouzht 
into direct personal contact with the 
struggling and sinning: So they were not 
afraid to go to the idle and dissolute, to 
the poor home amid scanty furniture, 
where the very light seemed to have lost 
its cleanness, and to make to the drunken 
father, the bedraggled mother, the great 
appeal of Jesus, ‘‘ be ye perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect,’? Gcd calls 
you to nothing less, the world needs you 
as nothing less, for your sake, for the 
children, for God’s sake! And they knew, 
when the appeal was driven home into 
the hearts of the degraded, there was 
something in them that would always 
respond. So again and again they could 
tell of those they had lifted out of the 
slough of degradation, and had seen the 
beginnings of new and better life. To 
have done that for one single soul, to have 
been the means of bringing but to one 
life strength to meet temptation, to face 
sorrow, and courage to bear the agony of 
pain, that was to make it worth while to 
have lived. 

The report stated that the work of the 
Missions had a double aim, the improve- 
ment of the moral and religious character 
of the poor and the ameliorvation of their 
condition. That was the seventy-first 
annual meeting, and what enormous ex- 
pansion of aim was implied in the words 
‘*amelioration of condition.’’ If they 
thought of all the agencies called into 
being in the last generations, they would 
see how great were the material aids at 
the disposal of the missionaries. And 
everyone knew how constant was the 
action and reaction of the inward and 
outward, the spiritual and material. 
Better dwellings and healthier homes 
were of the utmost importance in pro- 
moting a healthy and moral condition of 
the people. Yet they must not forget 
that it was the moral causes and powers 
of life which were the deepest. If they 
would read the chapter in General Walker’s 
treatise on Wages, analysing the causes 
which made the labour of the poorest 
worth so little, they would see that the 
chief cause was as much moral as 
economic. In the work of their Missions 
they laid the greatest stress on its moral 
and religious side, and that must always 
be the test. Referring to the report 
on Vagrancy, as to the effect of the 
shelters of the Salvation and Church 
Armies, it was to be noted that while 
they must honour those Armies for 
their wrestle with the proklem of 
the unemployed, the almost unanimous 
testimony of the most trusted workers in 
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London philanthropy was against the 


shelters, which were condemned on the 
ground that instead of strengthening they 
weakened character, and became sources 
of moral contamination, and lowered the 
standard of self-help. That could not be 
said of any of the operations of their 
Missions. In them it was assumed that 
the service of the right was always pos- 
sible. The conditions of moral tempta- 
tion and victory were the same in every 
sphere. Virtue, sympathy, self-denial, 
steadfastness were no prerogatives of a 
class. These and courage and cheer were 
found as much among people struggling 
on less than £1 a week, as among the 
well-to-do. So the Missions devoted 


yet a London also of much unseen good 
and faithfulness, the daily doing of hard 
and difficulb duty, with a spirit such as 
alone could keep together the multi- 


tudinous. forces operating through their 
That London, seen by the 


common life. 
eye of God, would gradually take on the 


brighter and more beautiful forms of the 
London which they hoped might be seen 
in earthly reality beside the Thames, a 
London where some at least of the terrible 
diversities of the common lot should be 
overcome, which should be to some extent 


freed from the tremendous economic 


uncertainties which now filled so many 


hearts with anxiety and dismay, where 


truth, beauty, love, righteousness, which 


they prized in their homes, should be not 
only the possession of tne few, but be 
widely diffused through the streets and 
houses of that vast metropolis, a London 
of which it could be truly said that its 
walls should be Salvation and its gates 
Praise. 

The Rev. W. G. TarRANT seconded, and 
spoke especially of their desire to offer 
encouragement and express their warm 
appreciation to the missionaries personally. 


themselves primarily to the building up 
of character, the training of mind and 
conscience, the wakening of affection. 
The work was slow and apparently in- 
conspicuous, with no sudden results, but 
it was sure and certain, it lasted and was 
never undone. He had often recalled th 
remark of one of the most devoted of 
their missionaries, the late Mr. Corkran, 
that no family which his Mission had 
once lifted up out of the savagery in 


which he found them ever relapsed.| The resolution was very cordially 
That was the effect of slow education, passed, 


it was redemption and the victory of 
good over evil, the triumph of character 
and the expulsion of the powers of evil. 
So the many agencies of the Missions 
combined in one spirit for the training 
of mind, heart, and soul of the children 
of God. 

He would earnestly beseech those who 
had given no help to go themselves and 
see what was being done. There were in 
their congregations young people who 
were becoming more and more interested 
in questions of social reform, and the 
improvement of the condition of our 
country. Noschool of experience was a 
better introduction to the actual con- 
ditions under which those questions must 
be faced than that afforded by their 
Missions. There anyone might find oppor- 
tunity for using any capacity of social 
service. There they would be able to 
make friends with those in another rank 
of life, with different occupations, tastes, 
social standards, and ways of looking 
at life, and would get acquainted with 
their views, needs, and desires, and by 
give and take in the interchange of 
opinion would prepare for those larger 
judgments on human affairs which the 
social reformer must cultivate. He 
suggested the taking up of some social 
study in a reading circle, or the work 
of visiting for the District Provident 
Society as especially helpful. It was not 
simply the collecting of the money which 
gave that work its value, but the experi- 
ence which the visitor gathered of the 
way the poor live, and the friendly 
sympathies which arose, which brought 


The Rev. F. Summers, in acknowledging 
the vote, asked for sympathy and help 
in their work, which was among the very 
poorest of the people. 

Dr. Reap made a very earnest appeal 
for attention to the economic aspect of 
poverty. The fact that one-fifth of the 
children born in great cities died under 
one year of age was terribly sigaificant. 
But when they saw what poverty there 
was and how low the standard of living, 
the only wonder was that in these dis- 
tricts any of the children survived. They 
ought not to wait till the mere instinct 
of self-preservatioa compelled the nation 
to attend to that matter. It was a shame 
that the Christian churches did not move. 
What they might now see in the Exhibi- 
tion of Sweated Industries must stir them 
to do all in their power, and to be in dead 
earnest about social reform, And, mean- 


all the sympathy and help they could to 
the people. 

The Rev. 8. H. Srreer said that, al- 
though formerly he had worked at a 
Mission in Belfast and afterwards in 
Manchester, he had never known a dis- 
trict which seemed to call so much for 
the work of a Domestic Mission as that 
in Marylebone, where the Bell-street 
Mission was. The overcrowding was 
desperate, and was the more painful 
because surrounded on every side by 
signs of wealth. In their Sunday-school 
at the Mission they had a splendid oppor- 
tunity, which ought not to be nezlscted, 
and they were sorely in need of more 


while, at their Missions they must give 


into their life a new and helpful element. 
So the ministry of faith and cheer went 
on, and they made their contribution to 
the edifice of moral and religious life, 
which was being built up in their midst, 

As there was of old to religious inspira- 
tion a Jerasalem above, a pattera that 
lived ia the heavens, so, he doubted nots 
there was also a London, as seen in the 
eye of God, which must present to His 
gaze appalling spectacles of sin and sorrow, 


teachers. 

~On the motion of the Rev. Fruirx 
Taytor, seconded by Mr. H. Evelegh, 
the officers and committee (as advertised 
in another column) were elected, and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, to Mr. 
Carpenter and the other speakers, and 
the Wandsworth congregation, moved by 
Miss Anna Sharpe and seconded by the 
Rev. H. Gow, brought the meeting to a 


close, 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND INSUR- 
ANCE FUND. 

THE triennial general meeting of the 
donors, subscribers, and members of the 
Fund was held at Oxford during Con- 
ference week, on Wednesday, April 18, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, chairman 
of the Board of Managers, presiding. The 
secretary (Rev. C. J. Street) presented the 
annual reports for the years 1902-5 inclu- 
sive, and the treasurer (Mr. Howard Chat- 
feild Clarke) the statements of accounts 
for the same years. Their adoption was 
moved by the Chairman and agreed to 
after discussion, in which Mr, F. Monks, 
J.P., the Rev. Dendy Agate, and the Rev. 
C. Harvey Cook took part. Certain small 
alterations were made in the bye-laws. 
The following were unanimously re-elected 
as managers :—The Revs. J. H. Carpenter, 
W.G. Tarrant, D. Walmsley, and C. J. 
Street, and Messrs. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
T. A. Colfox, John Harrison, C. Sydney 
Jones, William Long, David Martineau, 
W. Blake Odgers, K.C., and Bryan H. 
Johnson, and Messrs. Harold Wade and 
R. M. Montgomery as auditors, on the 
motion of Mr. W. B. Bowring, J.P., 
seconded by the Rev. F. W. Stanley. 

The following is the report subsequently 
presented by the Rev. C. J. Street, at the 
Business Meeting of the National Con- 
ference :— 

The committee, appointed at the Leices- 
ter Conference to carry out the scheme for a 
Ministers’ Superannuation Fund, reported 
to the Liverpool Conference three years ago 
that their task was completed, that a fund 
with a capital of £21,759 18s. 1ld., and 
annual subscriptions amounting to £313 
2s. 2d. had been raised, and that a board 
of managers had been elected in accordance 
with the constitution adopted at a meeting 
of donors and subscribers, held on February 
26 and March 19, 1902. They also reported 
that 80 applications from ministers for 
insurance policies had been granted. 

For various reasons some of these appli- 
cations were not proceeded with. At the 
end of 1903 the number of policies in force 
was 71, one of which was subsequently 
dropped. Six fresh insurances were made 
in 1904 and 6 more in 1905; but one 
member, Rev. Richard Lyttle, of Money- 
rea, died, to the deep regret of all who 
knew him, his representative receiving a 
sum of £250 under his policy, though only 
three premiums had been paid. During 
the current year 4 more insurances have 
already been effected, so that the number 
of policies running nowis 85. Of these 40 
are for an old age pension only; the rest 
include also an insurance for £250 (with or 
without profits) at death. 

Strange to say, only 3 ministers under 
thirty years of age have taken out 
policies, though the benefits are far greater 
for the younger men than for those of more 
mature years. It is very significant, how- 
ever, and a crowning proof of the need for 
such a fund, that no fewer than 46 of its 
beneficiary members aie ministers who 
were over forty years of age at the time 


their policies were issued. Fifteen were 
actually over fifty years of age; but the 
premiums in such cases are very high, and 
they soon became prohibitive. 


To meet the case of aged ministers, for 


whom insurance is impossible, and to 
facilitate their retirement, the managers 
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have in two cases made pension grants to 
supplement funds raised specially for these 
ministers ; and other such cases are bound 
to come up for consideration during the 
next fifteen or twenty years. 

The managers are precluded by the con- 
stitution of the fund from assisting retired 
ministers. This has been a keen dis- 
appointment to worthy men who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, but 
were obliged to retire, with very narrow 
means, before the fund was instituted. A 
fine opportunity is here presented to some 
generous donor to place a supplementary 
fund at the disposal of the managers to 
meet cases of hardship and need not pro- 
vided for under the constitution. 

A generous donation of £2,000 has re- 
cently been made to the fund by Mr. Philip 
H. Holt, of Liverpool, ‘‘ to be applied, at 
the discretion of the managers, as an 
addition to capital, or in aid of ministers on 
active service, or both.’’? This materially 
strengthens the hands of the managers in 
dealing with the older ministers stil in 
active service who are contemplating retire- 
ment; but there is no fund as yet to provide 
for ministers who had already been obliged 
to retire, and are ineligible for benefit from 
the Ministers’ Benevolent Society or the 
Widows’ Fund. 

The total value of the fund is £25,085 
10s. 10d. The annual subscription list has, 
chiefly through deaths, fallen to £298. A 
further loss to the subscription list of £50 
per annum will follow upon the generous 
gift, just received, from Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, of £500, being the capitalised value 
of his yearly contribution.. This, of course, 
is an important addition to capital, but it 
cannot be invested so as to bring in a cor- 
responding annual return. As the original 
calculations were based on the support 
given to capital by a subscription list of at 
least £300 per annum, it is important that 
new subscribers should be broughtin. This 
is the more urgent insamuch as the expecta- 
tions of the managers regarding the early 
age of the majority of insurers have not 
been realised, so many older men having 
come on to the fund, necessitating larger 
grants toward the annual premiums. 

The congregations, whose regard for 
their ministers may be assumed, and whose 
interests will be still better served as the 
financial cares of the ministers are lightened 
may well be asked to become annual 
subscribers. A few have done so from the 
first, but many more might. A resolution 
urging this course on the congregations 
will, with the permission of the committee, 
be brought before the Conference.* All 
members of the Conference who represent 
churches that subscribe not less than £1 per 
annum to the fund are entitled to vote at 
general meetings. 

The fund suffered a heavy loss last year 
in the death of its founder and secretary 
Mr. J. Cogan Conway. His heart was 
thoroughly in the work, and without his 
perseverance and energy the fund could 
never have been established. His memory 
will live in the grateful hearts of the 
ministers who have benefited by his wise 
prescience and persistence. 

The Rev. C. J. Street has, at the wish of 
the managers, taken Mr. Conway’s place 
as secretary, and the vacancy on the Board 


* This resolution was unanimously passed, see 
the InquriRER of April 28, p. 285, 


of management was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bryan E. Johnson, till then one 
of the auditors, Mr. R. Mortimer Mont- 
gomery being elected auditor in his stead. 

Quite recently the fund lost, through 
the lamented death of Mr. David Ains- 
worth, one of its warmest friends and a 
trustee from the beginning. Steps have 
been taken to secure another trustee in his 
place, and Mr. Richard D. Holt, of Liver- 
pool, has accepted the office.—On behalf 
of the managers, 

C. J. Srrent, Hon. Sec. 
March 24, 1906. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the Guilds’ 
Union was held at Oxford, in connec- 
tion with the National Conference meet- 
ing, on Thursday afternoon, April 19, 
the President, the Rey. F. K. Freeston in 
the chair. 

In the absence of the secretary, the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, who was abroad, 
the report was read by Mrs. W. Wallace 
Bruce, a member of the Council. The 
Treasurer, Mr. H. P. Greg, was also away, 
on the Atlantic. 

The report gave a survey of the past 
three years’ work, since the last meeting 
of the Conference, at Liverpool, and re- 
corded the other two annual meetings, at 
Kidderminster in 1904, and at Leicester 
in 1905, at each of which, as during that 
week in Oxford, a religious service had 
been held. At the last annual meeting 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston had been elected 
pres dent, in succession to the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, their first president; and in 1904 
the Rev. John Ellis had resigned the 
office of secretary, which he had held 
from the foundation of the Union, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Gordon Cooper. 

The Council had met twelve times 
during the triennial period. There were 
now thirty-eight guilds in the Union, 
the two largest guilds being those at 
Kidderminster with 165, and Chowbent 
with 156 members. Local unions had 
been formed in the Atherton and Teesside 
districts. Thanks were accorded to the 
examiners in the essay competitions which, 
though they had not been taken up as had 
been hop<d, were felt to have been ofreal 
service, and the formation of reading 
circles was also commended. 

The Guilds’ Union Year Book and 
Manual for 1906, edited by the Presi- 
dent (published by the Sunday School 
Association, Essex Hall, 2d.), copies of 
which were on the table, opens with 
an admirable “Message to Guild Mem- 
bers,’’ by the President, on the value 
and knowledge of our Free Church 
history, and an exhortation “To All 
Young People.’ Then follows the 
report of the Council for 1905, and 
various particulars as to Guild work, 
and some notes on the American “ Young 
People’s Religious Union,’’ and a 
“Service of Church Welcome’’ for the 
use of Guild members. A table of the 
thirty-eight affiliated guilds, with various 
particulars, occupies ten pages, and then 
follow the rules of the Union. The 
hymn-paper of the religious service held 
on the previous Monday evening in Man- 


rment, 


chester College Chapel is added at the 
end of the little bcok. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that they were satisfied 
with their ideal, but not withthe measure 
of their attainment. There was a distinct 
need for that movement among their 
churches, and they had much encourage- 
Their present need was not for 
new plans, but a tightening up of their 
work allround. He read a letter received 
from Mr. E. S. Wiers, President of the 
American Young People’s Religious Union, 
which spoke of the two organisations as 
kindred, and expressed cordial interest, and 
the desire for closer fellowship. ‘* Our 
annual meeting,’’? Mr. Wiers said, ‘‘ occurs 
in May, and will mark our tenth anni- 
versary. Dare I make bold to ask you or 
your president to send us a five or ten 
minutes’ greeting for that occasion? We 
crowd a large church, and the occasion is 
an important one. If, perchance, any 


representative of your movement were to 


be here,-then we should rejoice to put him 
upon our programme. Both of our move- 
ments are small, but profoundly significant, 
eifficult doubtless in your field as in ours, 
yet promising and growing, and we can, I 
doubt not, be of some mutual aid.’’ 

Mr. Frexrston read the letter he had 
drafted in reply, which will be presented 
by the Rev. Joseph Wood in person, as 


he is gone to America. 


The Rev, CHARLES HARGROVE seconded 
the adoption of the report, and spoke 
warmly of the helpfulness of Guild work. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Ricoarp Ropinson moved, and 
the’ Rev. A. H. Tuomas seconded, the 
election of the officers and council, with 
Mr. Freeston as president. Mr. Robinson 
deplored the excessive attention given in 
many of their schools and churches to 
dramatic performances, which, though 
innocent in themselves, were too engtos- 
sing, and kept their young people from 
other and higher pursuits. That was a 
matter which ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. Their Guilds maintained a higher 
standard, and were deserving of all, 
encouragement. 


The Rev. JosepH Woop then gave an 
address commending the Guild ideal to 
the churches. The Guild idea was not 
new. More than a thousand years ago 
there had been many guilis for various 
beneficent purposes, and then came the 
guilds of handicrafts, out of which the 
great London companies arose. They had 
now taken up the old name and given it 
a re-baptism. Their great aim was to 


‘keep a hold on the young people. Of 


their churches 38 now had Guilds, with 
1,400 members, 

[As a matter of fact there must be many 
more members, for the Year-book table 
gives 1,390 members of 26 of the Guilds, 
the other 12 not returning their numbers. | 
The kindred Union in America had 150 
societies and 5,000 members, but they 
were ten years old, while their own Union 
was only four years old. It was gratifying 
to know that real good was being done. 
He knew of two small churches which had 
been saved from extinction by their Guild, 
and in others it was the heart and soal of 
the work of the churches. He trusted the 
Guilds would never depart. from their 
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fundamental aim—to promote the good 
life, and to express it in kindly deeds, 

Mrs. WALLACE Bruce also spoke, com- 
mending the work of the Guilds, and the 
Right Hon. Wintram Kenrick and Mr. 
W. B. Bowrine expressed their sym- 
pathetic interest. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. J. Wricut, 
seconded by the Rev. W. H. Rosz, a 
resolution of thanks to the Principal of 
Manchester College for the use of the 
College chapel on the Monday evening was 
passed, and the meeting terminated. 

The awards in connection with the 
Essay Competition for the Session 1905- 6 
are as follows :— 

‘‘Tue Lire or Jesus Curist.”’ 
Examiner.—Mrs. Wallace Bruce. 
First Prize.—Kate Redfern, Guild of Kind- 

ness, Birmingham, 
Second Prize.—Florence Clayton, Guild of 
Kindness, Birmingham. 

Third Prize.—Charles W. Finch, Octagon 
Chapel Guild of Service, Norwich. 
““JosEPH Mazzin1: His WRITINGS AND 
B1oGRAPHY.” 
Examiner.—Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. 
First Prize.—Anna L. Smyth, Mansford- 

street Guild, London. 
Second Prize.—Minnie Twist, Guild of 
Kindness, Birmingham. 
Third Prize.—‘‘ Excelsior,” 
Guild, Leicester. 

Jumor Section— 

Second Prize—Horace L. Ellis, Octagan 
Chapel Guild of Service, Norwich. 


““Tue Ipgat Guinp.” 4] *: 
Exaniner.—Rev. John Ellis. 
First Prize. —Minnie Twist, Guild of Kind- 
ness, Birmingham. 
Second Prize.—Margaret S. Butler, Guild 
of Kindness, Birmingham. 
Third Prize—Lydia Wright, Guild of 
Kindness, Birmingham. 
Certificate —Arthur Evans, Guild of Ser- 
vice, Swinton, 


Great Meeting 


THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES 


EXHIBITION. 


THERE is nothing new in the exhibition 
of sweated home industries at the Queen’s 
Hall. That is a fearful and scorching 
sentence to have to write. The evils here 
exposed have been exposed again and again. 
If they were the fresh discovery of some 
ingenious investigator, or if they were 
merely facts relating only to a particular 
period of stress, or to a few specially unfor- 
tunate workers, it would be more possible 
to express the emotion and the judgment 
which rise up and confront us; but it is 
nothing of the kind. The miserable desti- 
tution and constriction of life known as 
sweating is as extensive as the range of 
home industry itself. Here we watch a 
system which consumes the humanity of a 
large section of our women workers—a 
system which is as permanent as the 
British constitution itself. It continues in 
years of good trade and in years of bad 
trade. In course of time modifications 
may enter here and there. The invention 
of a paper-folding machine may lessen the 
number of cheap Bibles which have to be 
folded by women’s hands at sweated rates 
of pay ; but the system itself is unaltered, 
and all that the present exhibition has to 


bad specimens. 
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tell us has been told us repeatedly these 
swenty years. 

At the same time the exhibition will 
come as a revelation of unknown things 
to many visitors. For this reason the 
proprietors of the Daily News are to be 
thanked for having set this most impressive 
demonstration in the very heart of the 
luxurious City; and, let it be added, if 
there is nothing new in the exhibition, 
the exhibition itself is a new thing. The 
idea of it is borrowed from Germany. 
That fact is significant. A generation or 
less ago England was supposed to lead the 
world. When men proposed reform they 
were told the thing is impossible, the 
reason assigned being the fear of compe- 
tition from countries where competition 
was unrestricted. This is no longer the 
case. Other countries have in some re- 
spects improved considerably on our 
methods for the protection of the weak. 
We fear German competition still, and that 
not because we have factory legislation 
she has not. In this matter of sweating, 
indeed, our neighbours have, as yet, done 
little ; but they have taught us again to 
take up the question and look more search- 
ingly for a remedy. From them we 
borrow the idea of the present exhibition, 
which, even if it tells us little new, is itself 
new in one essential respect. Facts which 
have been long known to students, and 
published in official reports, are here 
arranged in such a way as to impress the 
imagination of those who cannot read 
Blue Books. People are flocking to see. 
They must surely go away with keenly 
quickened feelings. The deepest  senti- 
ment is one of awe and dread. A society 
in which these things are not only possible, 
but quite ordinary, is an unhealthy body 
politic. 

The value of the exhibition lies in the 
demonstration it affords of the human 
equivalent of low wages. If the consumer 
does not pay the full cost of the goods he 
uses that does not mean that the cost is 
not paid. It is paid inexorably in the 
shape of crushed and devitalised woman- 
hood. I have said there is nothing new. 
We have all of us known that women and 
girls make chains at Cradley and else- 
where; but here something is added to 
bare knowledge of a fact—you can handle 
the chains. Take them up; pass the 
links through your fingers. A woman 
made it toiling from 7 in the morning till 
8 at night, bare armed, bare chested, round 
shouldered, old before her time. A woman 
worked it for 1s.a day. From these chains 
turn to other articles, and notice the 
human cost of production of the tops of 
babies’ shoes, of confirmation wreaths, 
of the box for your fountain pen. Here, 
again, is a coat and skirt (a silk-lined 
jacket) which costs the buyer 14 guineas, 
for making which the worker received 1s. ! 
You can watch also the process of manu- 
facture itself, for some of the actual workers 
are here engaged in their daily trade— 
military embroidery, matchbox making, 
trouser making, and many another. Each 
stall is provided with a card setting forth 
the hours, prices, and other industrial 
conditions. The prices earned vary a good 
deal, but are often not more than ld. a 
hour. And here one word may be said 
as to the workers. They are not chosen as 


On the contrary, they 
bay 
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look stronger than most you might meet, 
if you know the poorer purtlieus of the 
town. Moreover, the women have dressed 
to their best limit, venturing even so far as 
a new ribbon for the neck. The exhibition 
does not exaggerate ; it could not do so. 
The sample, if anything, fails to suggest 
the whole depth and intensity of wrong. - 

But the exhibition does represent the 
human equivalent of unfair wages. It 
appeals to our humanity. There is danger 
in this. It is so easy to touch kindly 
sentiment. It is so alluring a tempta- 
tion to indulge the sentiment, and then 
dismiss the affair from our minds. The 
exhibition, as such, does not touch on 
remedies, but Mr. Mudie-Smith, editor 
of the Handbook, tells us, ‘‘ I have no 
hope of any remedy for sweating which 
is not a radical remedy. Sweating follows 
unrestricted competition as naturally 
and inevitably as pain follows disease.”’ 
The various sections of the handbook are 
written by experts, many of them members 
of the Women’s Industrial Council, and 
some of these do trench on the subject of 
acure. To mention here a single one, and 
that with reference to the advanced policy 
of our own Australasian colonies. The 
formation of wages boards, and the fixing 
of a minimum wage, cannot indeed, be 
regarded as the last word in reform ; but, 
among the early lessons which we are so 
slow to spell out, it is a most important 
one. 

To return to the exhibition itself. How 
may it be most successfully utilised by the 
members of our own churches? Many of 
our members will, of course, visit it for 
themselves. But might not organised 
congregational parties be arranged? In 
this way something would be achieved 
towards bringing home to our minds the 
real nature of the social problem which we 
have been discussing at our Triennial 
Conference. The present writer has for 
many years had friends among the victims 
of the sweating system, and has known a 
good deal of the rea! cost of production. 
But the exhibition serves to bring home 
afresh the pressing, massive, various evil. 
It is one thing to study economics and stat- 
istics ; it is another to have before our eyes 
the actual products, the actual processes. 
It is one thing to know the course of general 
wages ; it is another to reflect: This thing 
which I handle was made in the one living 
and dying room of a neighbour, it was paid 
for at the rate of ld. an hour. The whole 
painful implication of such knowledge 
penetrates the mind of the student. Some- 
thing of its haunting appeal reaches the 
spectator who brings not special knowledge 
but only human sympathy. Knowledge, 
sympathy. But the exposition will have 
failed if it do not also stir to a more resolute 
resolve to follow the path of social justice. 

The exhibition will remain open until 
May 29, and short lectures are delivered 
each afternoon on various aspects of the 
sweating system. 

B. Kirkman Gray. 


Tue Present seems trivial in our eyes, 
but the Present is a King in disguise.— 
Emerson. 

Tuer world must return some day to the 
word duty, and be done with the word 
reward.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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MUSINGS. 
By a MINISTER. 
XXXIX. 


A PAINTER’S portrait of himself is always 
to my mind a puzzling performance. How 
much of himself does he see? The cast 
of his face a looking-glass will show, but 
its character in self-revealing moments is 
known only to his friends. He cannot 
catch himself unawares, and the effect of 
his effort may be a passable likeness, but is 
hardly a portrait. 

So with literary self-portraiture. Here, 
too, the artist and the sitter are one; 
independent observation is impossible, 
and the result is such faint image of reality 
as memory chooses to accept and reflect. 

I never, therefore, quite know what to 
think of autobiographical confessions, They 
are true, but they are not the truth. They 
are the writer’s picture of himself. And 
this is all that the reader cares to see. 
Naked truth offends and repels. The 
confessions must not be those of the con- 
fessional. That which is presented must 
be presentable; the bare facts must be 
touched with mystery and adventure ; 
must arrange themselves as a plot; and 
the horror of them must be lost in the 
pity and the pathos of them. This is the 
writer’s temptation, and before long he 
thinks, not so much of the tale to be told, 
as of the effect to be produced, and the pro- 
duct is so much of the truth as will meet the 
requirements of art. 

Nor is nature less exacting. It is not 
in nature that a man should choose dis- 
honour, and cover himself with contempt. 
He draws, we may be sure, a distinction 
in his own mind between his outward 
reputation and his inner character, and, 
if he is careless of the former, it is because 
the latter, he believes, is safe. He never 
really parts with his self-esteem. He, too, 
has an innocence that may be injuzed. 
Only in this way can we explain the self- 
complacency of a Rousseau, a Cellini, a 
Casanova. Rousseau probably thought 
that a pathological study of himself would 
be hailed as a revelation of the facts of 
human nature. As if each man might 
not read the secrets of nature in his own 
bosom! Cellini’s egoism is even more 
perverted. He can do no wrong. Like 
Rousseau, he is always discovering conspira- 
cies against himself ; he is the most injured 
man on earth; and he narrates his crimes 
with, the same cold-bloodedness with which 
he commits them. Vengeance is always 
justice—when he is the avenger. Those 
were days, no doubt, when men were almost 
forced to redress their own wrongs with 
dagger and sword, but our hero knows 
nothing of excuse, needs no defence, and, 
with three murders to his account, carries 
himself as a man of honour, and even of 
religion. Such ‘“‘ Lives,’’ as Frederick 
Robertson says in one of his letters, en- 
tangle the skein of life for those who read 
them. Casanova’s vanity is the more 
vulgar vanity of a man who cares not what 
part he plays, so he play it well. Vice 
has its triumphs, and the admiration 
which sheer success, even in villainy, com- 
pels is a kind of applause. But, like many 
of his class, he would have the credit of 
virtue as well, ‘‘ I have lived,’’ he said, 
‘* a philosopher, and I die a Christian,’’ 
well pleased, no doubt, to have escaped 


the irksomeness of living a Christian, and 
the odium of dying a philosopher. 

But there are self-delineations worthier 
than these. They are worthier because 
they are inspired by a desire to show that, 
if sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound. Yet even in these human fraility 
comes in with confusing touch. Augustine, 
we may be certain, meant to tell a plain 
unvarnished tale. How could he do other- 
wise, addressing it to God? Yet there are 
asides, which seem to be meant for us. 
He draws himself as an erring man 
of: the world. And the world still 
clings to him. There is something of a 
morbid strain here and there in his Con- 
fessions—as his critics have not been slow 
to discover—something also of stage-effect ; 
he cannot wholly keep himself from far- 
fetched comparisons, ‘‘ frigid conceits,”’ 
‘* artificial turns.’? Bunyan, too—how 
ready he is to pile up accusations against 
himself, to magnify his offences, to reiterate 
his lamentations, to taste the bitter sweet- 
ness of his sorrow once again! ‘To the end 
that boasting may be excluded, he will not 
leave himself one rag of conscious merit. 
But Bunyan was no Prodigal; neither was 
Augustine. They had never been bad 
men, as bad men are known. Self-con- 
demnation in thought is never, perhaps, 
too strong, but the expression of it is carried 
too far, when it bewilders the sense of pro- 
portion and degree. And the point to 
which the whole argument leads us seems 
to be, that the portrait of a soul ought never 
to be attempted. If any would make the 
attempt, let them ponder two wise words : 
‘* That which I see not teach thou me; ’’ 
‘* The heart is deceitful above all things.’’ 

If we had eyes to see the whole truth, 
our hearts would still persuade us that our 
eyes were deceived. It is better, then, 
to shut the door, and not to turn the inner 
chamber into a studio. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 


Sir, —Your readers may remember that 
this Society has resumed its Country 
Holiday movement to the extent of 
forming a fund to be distributed among 
such of the London Sunday-schools as 
are atranging country holidays for their 
scholars. The society proposes to grant 
to each school (if its Fund permits) 
7s. 6d. for each scholar sent away, the 
remaining 4s. to 5s. being found by the 
scholars, and all arrangements with 
regard to the holidays being made by 
the different schools. 

Inquiries have been made to ascer- 
tain the number of children who are 
saving up for a holiday, and it is esti- 
mated that some 360 children are rely- 
ing upon obtaining a grant of 7s: 6di 
from the society. This means that the 
society must have a fund of at least 
£135 if it is to meet all the claims 
which will be made upon it. At present 
only £33 have been received from former 
subscribers. 

An urgent appeal is accordingly made 
to friends to subscribe the remaining £102 
before the end of June, and so prevent any 
of the children who have been saving up 
for their holiday from being disappointed 


by reason of the Society’s Fund not being 
sufficient to enable it to make the necessary 
grants. 

In past years the Society’s Fund often 
amounted to over £150 a year, subscribed 
from over 100 friends living in Londonand 
the country. Will those who have not yet 
sent me their subscriptions for this year, 
do so as soon as possible, and will other 
friends who have not given in former years 
allow their names to be added to our list of 
subscribers ? All giftsshould be sent to me 
not later than June 30th, after which date 
itis proposed to distribute the Fund. 

Husa L. Pearson, 
Hon. Treasurer, 
L.S.8.8. Country Holiday Fund. 

Redington Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 

May 9, 1906. 
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LONDON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Srr,—May I ask the favour of your 
space to invite all ministers and lay 
preachers who may be present at the 
Whit-week Anniversaries to attend our 
customary meeting, which will be held 
in the Council Room, Essex Hall, on 
Thursday in Whit-week, at 3.302 The 
reader of the paper will be the Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., and as we expect a large 
gathering I shall be glad if all who intend 
to be present will let m> know at an early 
date in order that: proper provision may 
be made for the brotherly meal to follow. 

Frix Tayior, Hon. Sec. 

50, Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey, 

May 3, 1906. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, ur Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Se 


Astley.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday, April 29, by the Rey. E. 
E, Jenkins, of Walmsley. Special hymns were 
sung by the children. Hymns and anthems by 
an augmented choir were accompanied by a 
string band. The attendances and collections 
were not 80 good as in former years owing to 
the unfavourable weather. The collections with 
donations amounted to over £21. 

Bolton: Halliwell-road.— The Sunday- 
schoo] anniversary sermons were preached on 
April 29 by the Rev. H. E. Haycock, resident 
minister. Owing to unfa;ourable weather con- 
ditions both the attendance and ccllection were 
below those of last year. The latter amounted 
to £13, and included a sum of £2 15s. raised 
by a weekly offertory in the Sunday-school. 

Bridgend.—The Rev. D. G. Rees hag been 
elected a member of the Board of Guardians 
by a majority of 42 over his opponent, the 
rector of the parish (407 to 365). The vacancy 
was caused by the retirement of jthe Venerable 
Archdeacon Edmondes, who had been a member 
of the Board for thirty years, and chairmen for 
twenty-three. Mr. Rees had to face a good 
deal of theological and social prejudice and mis- 
representation, and is to be the more congratu- 
lated on his success. 

Chatham. — The closing meeting or the 
Hamond Hill Social Union, connected with the 
Unitarian Church, was held at the Masonic Hall 
on May 2. An excellent company came together; 
many friends from other sections of the Christian 
fold being present. One of the features of the 
evening was the successful representation of W. 
B. Yeats’ ‘‘ Land of Heart’s Desire.’’ The pro- 
gramme for the session included several lantern 
talks, scientific addresses, literary lectures by 
the minister, and other interesting items. 

Croydon,—tThe minister and committee of 
the Free Christian Church have arranged an 
interesting series of Sunday morning addresses 
by men with special knowledge of their sub- 
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jects. Thus on June 10, Mr. H. B. Binns is to 
speak on ‘* Whitman as a Religious Teacher,” 
and on July 15, Mr. J. A. Hobson on ‘ Physical 
Force as an Instrument of Social Progress.” 
To-morrow (Sunday), Professor Earl Barnes is to 
speak on ‘‘ Where Knowledge Fails’”’ The Rev. 
W. J. Jupp will conduct the service. 

Great Yarmouth.—The sale of work by the 
Ladies’ Society, opened by Mrs. Mottram, of 
Norwich, was very successful. Councillor A. 
M. Stevens, of Norwich, presided, and congratu- 
lated the congregation upon the progress made 
during the ministry of the Rey. J. Birks, and 
upon the promise of still better things to come. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rey. Alfred 
Hall, of Norwich; the Rev. W. Birks, of Diss; 
Councillor J. Willinent, Yarmouth, and Mr. 
C. J. Selby, of Stalham. Mr. Birks has given 
two courses of special lectures on the “Position, 
Principles, and Prospects of Unitarianism,” the 
cost of printing bills and advertising being borne 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which also made a grant of books for the 
bazaar. Much interest was manifested in the 

- subjects. The activity of the social union has 
been continued for the third season with greater 
success than ever. Mr. Birks on Sunday last 
commenced the fourth year of his ministry at 
Yarmouth with services morning and evening, 
and at Filbey in the afternoon, where the oldest 
member is now in his 99th year. 

Hinckley.—Under the energetic guidance of 
the Rey. T. J. Jenkins the Great Meeting Literary 
Class has had a most successful and helpful 
session, A closing meeting was held on Saturday 
evening, April 28, when nearly ninety sat down 
to tea, and a very successful entertainment of 
vocal and instrumental music was afterwards 
given. 

Horsham.—On Sunday evening last the-fifth 
of a series of monthly expository lectures was 
given by the Rev. J. J. Marten, the subject being 
“Man.” At the conclusion of the service a 
meeting was held in the schoolroom at which 
Mr. W. J. Hoad, the delegate of the church to 
tie recent Conference at Oxford, gave a careful 
report of the proceedings, which was followed by 
a discussion. Then a surprise awaited the secre- 
tary, Miss Kensett, for a beautiful oak bcook- 
cese and reading desk combined was brought 
forward and presented to her, on behalf of the 
congregation, by the Rev. J. J. Marten, with 
words of generous appreciation and kindness 
which enhanced the value of the gift. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday last, in 
connection with the Band of Hope, some friends 
from: Newington Green gave an admirable con- 
cert which included Haydn’s Toy Symphony. 
There was a fairly large attendance, about 120 
being present. With the close of the session the 
membership of the Temperance Society is 70 
juniors and 40 seniors, and the outlook is very 
hopeful. The members propose this year trying 
the experiment of giving a musical play for three 
nights in the middle of June. x 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The annual conversazione 
was held at Stalybridge on Saturday, April 21, 
About 150 sat down to tea, the number being 
afterwards augmented to 200, the attendance 
being very good in spite of the heavy thunder- 
storm over the district during the afternoon. 
The Committee met in the new Guild room for 
business, after which the meeting was held in 
the large room of the school. Books, papers, 
games and curios were laid upon the tables for 
the inspection of the visitors. The President, 
Mrs. Dowson, occupied the chair, supported by 
Rey. H. EK. Dowson and the hon. secretary. 
The following ministers were also present: Revs. 
W. Harrison, A. R. Andreae, H. Bodell Smith, 
W. G. Price, W. I. Turland and H. Kelsey 
White, An excellent musical and dramatic pro- 
gramme was given by the Stalybridge friends 
during the evening. The Rey. H. Kelsey White, 
who also attended as a delegate from the Man- 
chester and District Sunday-School Association, 
gave an interesting address on the work of the 
Association, and the President on behalf of the 
Union, extended a hearty welcome to the Rev. 
E. G. Evans on his settlement at Dukinfield. 
Mr, Evans fittingly responded. Votes of thanks 
to the Stalybridge friends, to the delegates, and 
the President were duly given and responded to 
at the close of the proceedings. 

Oldbury.—Sunday-school anniversary  ser- 
vices were held on April 29, conducted in the 
morning by the Rey. A. Thompson, of Dudley, 
and in the evening by the Rev. E. A. Voysey, 
of West. Bromwich, president of the Midland 


§.S.A. At’a musical service in the afternoon 
an address was given by Mr. Byng Kenrick, 
President of the Midland Christian Union. 

Pontypridd, — Anniversary services were 
conducted morning and evening on Sunday, 
May 6, by the Rev. V. D. Davis, and in the 
afternoon the Rev. D. G. Rees, of Bridgend, 
conducted a Welsh service. There was special 
music at each service. The largest con- 
gregation was at the evening service, when over 
100 were present. The new church building, 
which is in a capital situation, is nearing com- 
pletion, but the Rev. Simon Jones and his con- 
gregation have still a large amount to raise, if 
it is to be opened free from debt. 

Pudsey.—Reopening services were held on 
April 27 and last Sunday, the preachers being 
the Revs. John Ellis and Alfred Amey. On 
Sunday afternoon, April 27, the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones came with 40 of his choir from Bradford 
for a musical service. Last Sunday afternoon 
the choir gave a cantata, and were assisted by 
members of Mount Tabor U.M.F.C. choir and 
Miss Bottom, of Hunslet (Unitarian). 

Raloo.—On Easter Monday the Sunday- 
school teachers of the Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian church met at the manse to consider 
how they could best improve their work in the 
Sunday-school. In the evening a meeting was 
held in the church for the purpose of distributing 
the prizes to the Sunday-school scholars for 
good attendance during the year 1905. ‘The 
Rey. John M‘Cleery presided, and afterwards a 
number of the members of the Bible class enter- 
tained the young people with songs and recita- 
tions, and the meeting terminated with the 
Benediction. 

Ringwood (Induction and Welcome).—On 
the occasion of the quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Unitarian Association at Ringwood, on 
May 2, the Induction service and welcome into 
the ministry of the Rev. C. E. Reed, was held 
in St. Thomas’ Chapel. The weather was most 
unfavourable, but a goodly company, including 
members of other denominations in the town, 
assembled both at tea and the service. The 
Induction service was conducted by the Rey. 
H. M. Livens; the Rey. C. C. Coe gave the 
charge to the minister, the Rev. R. C. Moore, 
the charge to the congregation, and the Rey. 
James Burton, the welcome into the ministry. 
Mr. Reed acknowledged the welcome and closed 
the service with the Benediction. 

Rivington.—A fairly successful series of 
meetings, arranged by the North and Hast Lan- 
cashire Unitarian Mission, was brought to a 
close by a meeting at Rivington Chapel on 
Saturday afternoon, May 5, and there was a 
fairly good attendance. The Rey. R. Travers 
Herford conducted afternoon service in the 
chapel, and after tea the evening meeting was 
presided over by Mr. Andrews Crompton, of 
Rivington. He gave a cordial welcome to the 
visitors on behalf of the Rivington congregation, 
and spoke of the fear of having too much pro- 
fessionalism in religion. He pleaded for more 
lay workers and speakers. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. J. Bellamy Higham, of 
Park-lane; Mr. J. M. Barlow, of Bury; and the 
Rev. M. R. Scott, of Ainsworth. On the motion 
ot the Rev. S. Thompson a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the chairman and speakers. 

Seven Kings —The special services which 
have been held, under the auspices of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, in the Central Hall during the 
past four months, were brought to avery success- 
ful close on Sunday evening, when about 200 
persons gathered to hear Mr. J. C. Chatterji, a 
highly-cultured Hindu, give an address on 
“Christ as He is Viewed in India.” It was an 
eloquent exposition of the theory of the Re-incar- 
nation. He maintained that the exalted 
character of Christ was the result of an evolu- 
tionary process, and that the same process had 
produced other equally great religious leaders 
and teachers. The same process is going on 
now, developing higher types of humanity, 
which will eventually become at one with God, 
ag Christ was at one with Him. The intense 
earnestness and spirituality of the address made 
a deep impression on the audience. The services 
in the future will be held in the Assembly 
Room, Broadway, Ilford. The transference to 
Ilford is occasioned by the unsuitable character 
of the hall at Seven Kings. On Sunday next 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards will speak on ‘‘ Christ 
as Viewed in the Gospels.” Dr. Bimal Ghosh 
has promised to give the address on the 20th and 
27th inst, The local committee is earnestly co- 


operating in this effort to establish a Unitarian 
church in the district. +1 

Southend.—It will be seen from the adver- 
tisement in another column that a bazaar in 
aid of the new organ fund is to be opened on 
Saturday next, May 19, by Mrs. W. Wallace 
Bruce in the Victoria Hall, Alexandra-street. 

Southport.—The Ladies’ Sewing Circle, under 
the presidency of Mrs. Mott, held a very success- 
ful “sale of work’? on April 25 and 26 for the 
purpose of raising funds for redecorating the 
church and school buildings. The sale was 
opened on the first day by Mrs. Tolme and on 
the second day by Mrs. Foard. The school- 
rooms in which the sale was held were beauti- 
fully decorated with ‘‘Yeddo”’ blossoms and 
hand-painted tapestry by Mrs. Mott. During 
the afternoon and evening of each day an excel- 
lent programme, including dramatic sketches, 
music and recitations, was given. ‘The most 
novel feature of the sale was a model electric 
railway, designed and constructed by Mr. 
Barton Mott; the train was controlled from a 
distant switch board, and attracted much atten- 
tion on its many journeys into a mysterious 
tunnel whence it emerged with surprise packages 
for the purchasers of tickets. The total amount 
realised by the sale was £250 13s. lld. Many 
friends at a distance generously sent contribu- 
tions both in money and in articles. 

Stockport. — The annual sermons were 
preached on Sunday week by the Rey. H. Enfield 
Dowson. There were large congregations, and 
the collections amounted to £22 5s. 


THERE is a faith in immortal life which 
has characterised visionaries. There is an 
ecstatic confidence of those whose souls 
have been filled with a sudden glory. But 
more convincing to most of us is the sober 
confidence of the simple man who stands 
in his integrity undaunted by death. He 
sees no miraculous. visions, but he is 
steadied by his experience, and he takes 
for granted that he is going on. Such a 
wholesome spirit appeals alike to the Stoic 
and to the Christian.—S. M. Crothers. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—eo——— 
SUNDAY, May 13. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1], ‘Rev. GrorGe Carrer; 7, Mr. T. 
ELuLior. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rc ad, 
11, Professor EARL BARNEs, “Where Know- 

ledge Fails;”? 7, W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcwanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREEsTON, Ccl- 
lections for Provincia] Assembly. 


The Children’s @ 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to pba 24 abi sanee All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Grally wofolitomb, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D., of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 


. Epwarps, “Christ as viewed in the 
Gospels.” 
jatington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and Lis 
Rev. Frep. HAaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHartzs 
Ropnr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Paar Hopps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
FREDERIO ALLEN. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonxs. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Fuxix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDs, and 6.30, Mr. G. Sxrrr. 

_ Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Grorce Crircutry, B.A., “The Serpent 
lifted up, or the Philosophy of Human 
Progress.” 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 


————— 

. PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

Buackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGrz. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovgNnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerrepia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priestitey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEoRGE STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
E. Saver. Hicks, M.A. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smita. ‘ 

CurstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. T. Rosinson. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 1] and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarizs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LriczstreR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Ewart, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivEerroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RozBerrs. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. OpacErs, B.A. 

Marpston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FAaRQUHARSON. 

Newrozt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester Rey. 
L. P Jacks. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 

' Rey. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Dr, Burmst GHOsH. 

SxvreNnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspauze Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Steert, M.A., LL.B. 


College, 11.30, 


SipMooru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev. W. Acar. 

Sournenp,. Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DreLtTa Evans. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Brount Morr. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WILLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, 1], ‘A Religion for all Time,” 6.30, 
«Do we Believe?” by Mr. G. B. Ricamonp 

ey 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamatton Vance, B.D. 
oo 
WALES. 
ABrERystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11. 
\ eeennniND cememeeeeet 
Caprz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmMrortTH. 


SQUTHEND UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCE. 


FLORAL and USEFUL BAZAAR will 

be heldat Tur Vicroria Haut, Alexandra 
Street, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, on Saturday 
Afternoon and Evening, May 19th, 1906, and will 
be opened at 3.30 p.m. by Mrs. W. WALLACE 
Bruce, of London, introduced by JvHN 
Harrison, Esq., President of the London 
District Unitarian Society. Musical and other 
Entertainments of a varied description will be 
given at intervals. Proceeds will be devoted 
to the fund for the purchase of a New Organ. 
Admission free. Donations. goods, &«., will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by Miss 
Sloman, Hon. Treasurer, 21, Palmerston-road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea ; Mrs. Lea, Hon Secretary, 
Seaside Cottage, Britannia-road, Westcliff-on- 
Sea ; or Mrs. Delta Evans, 62, Leigh-road, West- 
cliff-on-Sea. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY.— 
The 253rd ANNUAL’ GATHERING 
will be held in the Chapel at BILLINGSHURST 
(Sussex), TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May 15th 
and 16th.—May 15th: Divine Service at 6.15, 
Devotional part by Rev. J. J. Marten ; Sermon 
by Rev. J. Wain; Communion Service con- 
ducted by Rev. 8S. Burrows.— Wednesday, 16th: 
Devotional Service at 10, followed by the Presi- 
dential Address by the Rev. J. Watmough. 
After which the usual Business Proceedings, 
concluding with a Debate on Public Questions. 
Luncheon and Tea, as usual. 
Rev. C, A. Hoppixorr, Secretary, 
Chichester. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.— THE 

ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, May 20th, 1906, at 3 o’clock and 
6.30 p.m., by the Rev. J. E. Sreap, of Mossley. 
Tea fe ie Schoolroom between the Services, 
6d. each. ‘ 


LATT CHAPEL, RUSHOLME.—On 
Sunday May 13th, the Rev. GERTRUD VON 
Perzoup, M.A., will preach, Morning 11 am., 
Evening 6.30, when the Annual Collections 
will be made on behalf of the Sunday School. 


s NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EDITOR, Ivy House,:-Mottram, Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
LAWRENCE.—May 9th, at 67, Salisbury-road, 
Cressington, Liverpool, the wife of Roger 
B. Lawrence, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE, 
Mrap—Brown.—On the 5th inst., Guy Fayer- 
man Mead, of Catford, to Alice Marguerite 
(Daisy), eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Brown, of Brighton. 


DEATH. 
Davipson.—April 17, Alice Maud Mary, the 
dearly-loved and dearly-loving wife of James 
Davidson, Windsor Park, Belfast. Funeral 
private. 


Situattons, 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
a ea 
CCOUNTANCY, CANVASSING, 
c COLLECTING, &c., desired by Adver- 
tiser. Widecommercial experience. Part time 
occupied London Mission.—Address, Kappa, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


RENCH & GERMAN TEACHER.— 
A young English LADY with six years’ 
Continental Education—thorough French and 
German—DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. She 
could take entire charge of young children, or 
would act as Companion to older girls desiring to 
perfect themselves in the two above-named lan- 
guages,—Apply to M.8., clo Mrs. SAMUELSON, 
38, Stanley-road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


OUSEH-PARLOURMAID WANTED 

in June. Comfortable home, overlooking 

the sea. Between-muid kept. Good wages.— 

Apply to A. HE. Jonrs, Esq., Langley House, 
Dawlish. 


ANTED, May 20th, LADY HELP 

or LADY NURSE for three children, 

aged five years, four years,and ten months. 

Must be able to teach a little. Nursemaid 

kept.—Mrs. Louis Hyp, Loughrigg, Heaton 
Chapel, near Stockport. 


ERTIFIED MONTHLY NURSE at 
liberty after June 10th. Terms moderate, 
—NuvuRsE HENSUALL, 7, Oak-road, Sale. 


\ ANTED, a YOUNG LADY as 
NURSE for a boy three years old. 
Must be a good needlewoman. 


Write, stating 
age and particulars of previous experience, to 
Mrs. FRED Coox, 53, Uliet-road, Liverpool, S. 


ADY wishes to recommend a LADY 

(42) as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 

Good reader.—Address, Mrs. T. SirKa, 
Chislehurst. 


| SEFUL COMPANION - HOUSH- 
| KEEPER to elderly lady or gentleman 
requiring a capable practical lady to generally 
superintend and assist in their home. Good 
references. —H. H., 152, Marine - parade, 
Brighton. 


ITUATION WANTED as NURSE 

to invalid or care of children. Highly 

recommended.—Nurse CHRISTIAN, c/o of Mrs, 
Newman, 99, Victoria-street, Gloucester. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


ASSEMBLY SUNDAY, 1906. 


COLLECTIONS in aid of the Assembly’s 
Funds will be taken in the Churches on the 
Roll of the Assembly on SUNDAY, MAY 
13th. If not suitable to local arrangements, 
the date is subject to alteration. 

FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEET- 
INGS for the study of Browning’s Poems 
will begin on WepNeESDAY, May 16th, at 7.45 
pm. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, Readings, 
and Lessons in English Language and Litera- 
ture and kindred subjects; examines; reads 
with private pupils; and helps students by 
letter and in her Reading Society.—143, King 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W, 
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Board and Residence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
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Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 

*,.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CoO.,, 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 


what he taught. 
London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF OR OF PROPACATION ? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Post free, 24d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


T the ANNUAL MEETING held 

on TUESDAY, MAY 8th, 1906, at 

EAST HILL CHAPEL, Wandsworth, Mr. 

H. B. Lawrorp (President of the Laymen’s 

Club) in the Chair, the following resolutions 
were passed :— 

1. Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
the Rev. F. W. Srantry: “ That the Report 
of the Committee and the Statement of Ac- 
counts, together with the Reports of the Mis- 
sionaries, be received and adopted.” 

2. Moved by Rev. J. Esrnin CARPENTER, 
M.A., seconded by Rey. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.: 
“That this meeting desires to express its 
confidence in the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission Seciety, and to record its 
appreciation of the earnest and faithful 
labours of the Missionaries, Rev. F'. Summers, 
Rev. 8. H. Street, B.A., and Dr. Read.” 

3. Moved by Rev. FreLi1x TAYLOR, seconded 
by Mr. H. Evetranu : “That the best thanks 
ot the meeting be given to the Committee and 
officers for their services during the past 
year, and that the following be elected for the 
year 1906-7:—Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Philip 
Roscoe; Committee, Mr. P. M. Martineau 
(Chairman), Mr. Howard C. Clarke, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Mrs. Enfield, Mrs. Evelegh, Mr. 
J. Harrison, Miss C. Holland, Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A., Mr. I. S. Lister, and Miss A. 
Sharpe ; Hon. Sec., Rev. Henry Gow.” 

4. Moved by Miss ANNA SHARPE, seconded 
by the Rev. H. Gow, “That the best thanks 
of this meeting be given to Mr. Herbert B. 
Lawford for his conduct in the chair, to Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter and the other speakers, 
and to the East Hill congregation for the kind 
lending of their chapel on this occasion.” 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Cc. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawgence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupax, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrcIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastuez, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 

110/0184/05 6/04 2lo0mn 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

hee houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free, 


H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). ' 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T., LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Leautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 


Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, W.C. 


J WRN DER ETEG LO 
O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 


with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 


beds), kitchen, and servants’ rocm ; having a 
magnificent view of the “ Bliimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the ‘‘Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apartments.—FIor particulars, apply to 
Karu Kioprer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 
References, Rev. LAWRENCE SCoTT, 
Denton, Mauchester. 


BRISTOL: 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark oom, &c., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


RIGHTON, BRUNSWICK PLACE, 

HOVE.—BOARD and RESIDENCE in 

a Superior House. Exceptionally well furnished 

and decorated. Cuisine unsurpassed. Fine 

smoke room. Good bath rooms, and all. the 

comforts and advantages of a private home. 
Telegrams—“ Unique, Brighton.” 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
AN MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VicKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


QUIET, comfortable HOME is 
offered as PAYING GUEST. A foreign 
young lady wishing to learn to speak English 
preferred. References exchanged. — Miss 
Howarp Tay tor, Almonte, Totland, I.W. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Broukiast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. = day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
——_— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
i J (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L, H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon), 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, Hamit- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Ereparatery to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 

Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 

received. Reference kindly permitted to 

the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—An Unsectarian PublieSchool. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami- 
nation, Tuesday, July 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


EATON’'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
NDON 


Lo oO es 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. se? 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 18. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


HERINGHAM.—TO BE LET until 
July 25th, an exceedingly comfortable. 
FURNISHED HOUSE, within a few minutes 
of the Beach, Golf Links, and Station. It 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—— ny 
Tux Christian Register of May 3 brings 
to us the first detailed account of what 
our friends in San Francisco suffered in 
the destruction of their city. ‘‘ All our 
friends are safe and hard at work on the 
relief committees,’’ Dr. Eliot, president of 
the A.U.A. reported. The First Church 
was seriously damaged. It was not then 
quite certain whether the Second Church 
was destroyed, though on the map it was 
within the burnt district. The Oakland 
Church was damaged, and that at Santa 
Rosa doubtless burnt. Their relief fund 
stood at the time of writing at $33,000. 
“‘Church wrecked. People homeless and 
penniless. With faith in God and man, we 
begin again. Braprorp Lravirr.’” Such 
was the first telegraphic message received 
at the Boston headquarters from San 
Francisco. There the Unitarian head- 
quarters and the office and_ printing 
plant of the Pacific Umtarian were 
destroyed. Letters subsequently  re- 
ceived from the Unitarian ministers 
were full of admiration for the courage, 
hopefulness, and self-sacrifice of the 
people. Our brethren will now long ago 
have ‘received the message of sympathy 
sent ‘by our National Conference from 
Oxford at the time of the disaster. 
It is not only sympathy but a re- 
joicing admiration we must feel for them, 
THosE who visited Amsterdam on the 
occasion of the meetings of the Inter- 
national Council will remember the old 
Walloon Church in that city where the 
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religious service was held, and they will be 
interested to learn that among the foreign 
delegates appointed to attend the anni- 
versary mee‘ings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in Whit- 
week, Pasteur Etienne Giran will represent 
the Walloon community. He has recently 
taken an active part in the preparation of 
a series of popular tracts in Dutch and 
French for circulation in Holland. In 
addition to the representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association alr-ady 
mentioned, it will be a pleasure to welcome 
also the Rev. T. L. Ehot, D.D., Portland, 
Oregon, It is thirty years since he last 
visited England. Dr. Eliot has a son now 
studying at Oxford as one of the Rhodes 
scholars. 

Tus year’s Summer Session for Sunday- 
school Teachers, to be held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, from Friday, June 29, 
to Saturday, July 7, promises to be of 
great interest. Attendance is open to 
teachers and others practically connected 
with our Sunday Schools, and young people 
about to take up the work. The object of 
the Summer Session is—Ist, to endeavour 
to raise the ideal of Sunday School teaching 
by infusing that enthusiasm which naturally 
results from the union of those who have 
interests in common ; and by the devotion 
of a certain time to the study of subjects 
bearing upon their work. 2nd, to give the 
members the opportunity for visiting 
the colleges and other places of interest in 
Oxford, and for meeting together in friendly 
intercourse. Teachers and others who 
have attended any of the four Sessions 
already held know how well calculated 
they are to secure these ends. The letter 
from Mr. Ion Pritchard, which will be 
found in another column, draws further 
attention to the opportunity thus offered. 


Tue Sunday morning service is to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, who 
will also lecture on the following Monday 
on ‘* The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
The Rev. Charles Hargrove is to give two 
lectures on ‘* How the New Testatment 
Grew,’ and Mr. Jon Pritchard one on a 
‘* Visit to Palestine.’’ On the last Friday 
morning Dr. 8. M. Crothers is to speak on 
‘The Teacher as a Learner.’’ Other 
lectures will be given by Miss Marian 
Pritchard, Mr. F. EK. Davidson, H.M.I., 
the Revs. H. D. Roberts, J. L. Haigh, 
Alfred Hall, Thomas Robinson, J. J. 
Wright, and W. L. Schroeder. 


Mr. Jowett, in his addressas chairman 
of the Congregational Union, has treated 
a subject, than which none can be more 
vital for any religious assembly, in a 
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spirit of modesty and at the same time 
of bravery. The speech is founded on 
the obvious contrast between the force of 
the Pentecostal Church and the ineffective- 
ness of its modern representatives; 
“Round us are the hurrying multitudes 
of this modern Jerusalem, with intensity 
and absorption stamped upon every face— 
members of all nations, and peoples, and 
kindreds and tongues. What impact 
shall we make upon them? What will 
be the consequent influence of our 
assembly upon the predominant move- 
mentand life? : . ; Butthe multitudedo 
they know that we areabout? Is there 
any awed and mesmeric rumour breathing 
through the streets, stirring the in- 
different hearts into eager questionings ? 
+321 think that even the most opti- 
mistic of us will feel obliged to confess 
that the general tendency i is undisturbed, 
that we do not generate force enough to 
stop the drift, and that the surrounding 
multitude remains unmoved,’ 

We are all conscious of the truth of 
this confession, and aware that the lack 
of power is not confined to one sect. 
All the churches are or might be saying 
as much. It is worth while to follow Mr. 
Jowett’s argument further, and to con- 
sider his analysis of the types of people 
who are alienated from the Church :—(1) 
‘* First of all, there are those who never 
think about us at all. : . . We contri- 
bute no thread to the warp and woof of 
their daily life?’ (2) ‘‘ And then, 
secondly, there are those who have 
thought about us, and as a result of their 
thinking have determined to ignore us. 
For all simple, positive, and progressive 
purposes we are no longer any good.’’ In 
illustration of this type Mr. ‘Jowett refers 
to the labour papers, and there can 
unfortunately be no shadow of doubt 
that he has accurately summed up the 
significance of these expressions of 
organised labour to the Christian Church: 
(3) There are those who think and are 
constrained into fiercest opposition to the 
Church. 


THE cause of this indifference and 
opposition is essentially the failure of the 
Church to reach and stir and consecrate 
the energies of the community, Mr. 
Jowett pursues the theme into particulars, 
and the causes he assigns are true causes, 
although we do not find his analysis of 
the reasons so convincing as his analysis 
of the facts. The Church lacks reverence, 
and has largely lost the sense of awe. 
Moreover, it has exalted the one man 
ministry, and lost the power of mystic 
fellowship. It is interesting to find that 
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Mr. Jowett points his fellows to the “‘rich| have also been 


and enriching history of the Society of 
Friends.’’ The Church is in want of 
strong, irresistible men, and this because 
its popular God is not a mighty God. 

Ir such are the facts and such the 
causes, what is the remedy? Nothing 
less than a “powerful and _ athletic 
Church.’’ Mr. Jowett believes this to be 
still a possibility, and given that, he 
holds with full faith the conviction that 
the Church may again lead the world, His 
confident assurance is buttressed on two 
thoughts. The world isin mortal need of 
a great guidance towards the highest 
ideals. A Church baptized into the fellow- 
ship of the sufferings of Christ can give 
the impulse and the power for which 
humanity craves in its vast enterprise. 

REGARDED apart from the worth of its 
argument; Mr. Jowett’s address is note- 
worthy on two grounds. His numerous 
quotations from the Old Testament explain 
his strong disrelish for much modern 
hymnody. The following- lines are 
described as “a light and telling song 
with very nimble feet’’ :— 

<Q, that will be glory for me, 
When by his grace I shall look on his 
face, 
That will be glory for me.’’ 
And then by way of comment we have 
«The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before him.’’ 


Tue declaration about revivals is most 
refreshing. ‘‘I speak not now of the 
wonders of spasmodic revivals; and, 
indeed, if I must be perfectly frank, my 
confidence in the efiicient ministry of 
these elaborately engineered revivals has 
greatly waned.’’ It is true that revivals 
are alien to the abiding mind of Congre- 
gationalism. Unhappily of late years 
this historic denomination has been too 
much represented by a heady and excited 
evangelicalism, and one would fain hope 
to find in this pronouncement of the 
chairman a sign of a returning sobriety 
accompanied by a deeper and more 
thoughtful zeal. 

AN interesting, and perhaps important 
discovery of early gospel material has 
been announced this week by Drs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt, the scholars whose labours 
at Oxyrhyncus (a hundred miles above 
Cairo) have already been extremely fruit- 
ful. In a letter to Monday’s Times the 
learned explorers state that the season 
just closed, the fifth of the series, has 
yielded the most precious results. A 
hundred and thirty-one boxes of fragments 
of papyrus, and other manuscripts have 
been found in the rubbish heaps which 
have rendered the name of the place 
famous. The writings range in age from 
the second to the sixth century. Many 
exist in but small pieces, and it is ques- 
tionable how far the original documents 
can be reconstructed. Happily there 
are a considerabls number in_ better 
condition, and these include, in addition 
to copies of already extant works by 
Plato, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and others, 
some notable additions to the known 
verse of Pindar, Euripides, and other 
poets. Important new historical writings 
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found; and a large 
quantity of material still remains await- 
ing decipherment. 

Tue gospel material referred to con- 
sists of a vellum leaf (of the fourth, fifth, 
or sixth century) containing forty-five 
lines, from ‘‘a MS. of a lost Gospel. The 
subject of this.’’ the discoverers say, ‘‘is 
a visit of Jesus with his disciples to the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and their meeting 
with a Pharisee, who reproaches them 
with their failure to perform the necessary 
ceremonial of purification before entering 
the holy place. After a question and 
answer, in which the Pharisee describes in 
some detail the formalities which he had 
himself observed, Jesus makes an eloquent 
and crushing reply, contrasting, outward 
with inward purity.’? Admitting a certain 
resemblance between this passage and 
others in Matthew and Luke, the writers 
maintain that ‘‘the whole incident, of 
which the account is practically complete 
and very striking, is quite different from 
anything recorded in the Gospels. Among 
the most remarkable features of the frag- 
ment are its cultivated literary style, the 
picturesqueness and vigour of the phrase- 
ology, which includes several words not 
found in the New Testament, and the 
display of a curious familiarity—whether 
genuine or assumed—with the topography 
of the Temple and Jewish ceremonies of 
purification.’’ They add the opinion that 
‘“the question of the nature and value of 
the Gospel to which this fragment belongs 
is likely to provok® much controversy.’’ 
Readers will remember the great interest 
stirred by the discovery of the ‘‘ Logia,”’ 
orsayings of Jesus, at the same spot some 
years ago. 


No lover of art will wilfully miss seeing’ 


the beautiful collection of early Flemish 
pictures now being exhibited at the Guild- 
hall. The paintings are only on loan, and 
consequently a first visit should be made 
without delay, in order to allow oppor- 
tunity for coming back to this fair rest- 
ing place of fair and wondrous things, 
To enter and linger there is in the nature 
of a sacrament. There is something so 
intimate, so tender, so full of grace and 
the charm of consecrated common life. 
The work of Memling especially reminds 
us of the sanctity of common things in a 
society which had felt and conserved the 
influence of the Beguines, 


THESE women were the sisters of the 
secular life. 


call of their fellows. They strove, and 
strove with admirable success, to combine 
the charm of spiritual intercourse with 
the exact and large discharge of daily 
duties: Again and again we find ourselves 
recalling memories of this influence in 
these pictures. As compared with the 
more familiar Italian traditions of sacred 
att, the Flemish workers who followed 
the Van Eycks are more simple and 
homely. The incidents of the pictures are 
closely akin to the life of the people. 
The landscapes are exquisite. 
seem to behold the real country in which 
common men and women moved, even 
though the land is touched with a rare 
delight beyond. the vision of its ordinary 


Feeling the appeal of the | 
religious life, they responded also to the’ 


Here we 
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denizens. The aim, so far as conscious 
didactic aim may be imputed, is to repre- 
sent the sacred in the secular. The por- 
trayals of the infancy of Jesus suggest the 
joy and dignity of motherhood and child- 
hood in the Netherlands of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 

OnE picture may be referred to in 
illustration of the nearness of these 
artists to ordinary affairs. There is a 
Last Supper which was at one time 
ascribed to Diirer, but is now given to 
a Pictor Ignotus. At first sight it dis- 
appoints us, for it looks like any supper 
table. The rather disordered array of food 
and furniture of the meal is so unlike 
the stately simplicity of the typical Last 
Supper. The figures of the guests are so 
vigorous, we had almost said carnal, that 
we are convinced they must be portraits. 
Nothing is softened from reality. We 
look again, and are won by the central 
group of the three disciples who are so 
keenly aware of the presence of the 
Master. Here is a precious flash of 
Gospel iaterpretation. How various is 
human nature! How blind are we men 
to life’s finest issues! Yet how glorious 
the response of those who have the soul 
to perceive, even though the senses are 
at ease. Nothing startles the eye, but 
the selective presence of the spirit claims 
those who are its own. 

At the presentation of graduates to 
the Vice-Chancellor at the University of 
London on May 9, 25 students of Bedford 
College for Women were presented for 
degrees in Arts, 7 for degrees in Science, 
and 13 for the post-graduate diploma in 
Pedagogy. A reception was held after- 
wards at the College and attended by about 
500 guests, including representatives of 
the University, a large number of distin- 
guished guests and many former students. 
The guests were received by Mrs. James 
Bryce and the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
and the Principal, Miss Ethel Hurlbatt, 
M.A. The Fishmongers’ Company has 
given one hundred guineas to the College 
Site and Building Fund. The Council 
have appointed a former student, Miss 
Ethel Strudwick, M.A., to the Staff of the 
Classical Department of the College. 

An account of the arrival of Dr. 
Tuder Jones at Wellington, and of the 
welcome meeting and the first Sunday 
service we shall publish next week. Also 
the report of the Western Union,meetings 
at Sidmouth, which we are sorry to be 
obliged to hold overs 


Lonpon Munisters’ Mertinc. — The 
address to be given by Dr. 8S. M. Crothers 
at the meeting on Thursday in Whit-week 
is to be on ‘* Some Guiding Principles for 
the Church Militant.’’ 

Asovut 80 copies of the Essex Hall 
Hymnal will be placed at the disposal 
of any church requiring them. Apply to 
the Rev. Gardner Preston, Hastings. 


WE are lifted by the souls of mightier 
wing ; and are set where otherwise our feet 
would not have climbed.—James Mar- 
tineau, 
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Is THERE ONLY ‘‘ ONE THING 


a NEEDFUL ”’ ? 


UF 


Unver this title I have introduced a 
series of notes on Christian Ethics, with 
the contention that we cannot understand 
the ethical teaching of the New Testament 
until we get behind the texts to history. 

It is beyond doubt that what we read in 
the New Testament rests on one central 
fact—the communication of a deep moral 
impulse by a Personality of unique power 
acting on men of a more ordinary type. 
The moral influence, proceeding from 
Jesus and received by his followers, was 
expressed by them in forms and in ways 
suited to the situations which they had to 
deal with, and the immediate needs of the 
surroundings in which they worked. Parts 
of the Gospels and all the rest of the New 
Testament consist of these secondary ex- 
pressions of Christ’s influence. The pro- 
mary expressions of Christ’s influence— 
that is, the forms in which he himself 
actually expressed it—are embedded in 
other parts of the Gospels. 

The tendency of liberal theology at the 
present day—especially (under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Martineau) among Unitarians 
—is greatly to undervalue the secondary 
expressions of the impulse given by Jesus, 
and to concentrate attention on an attempt 
to get at ‘‘ the original gospel’’ divested 
of everything that anybody but Jesus said 
about it. 

I venture directly to reverse this ‘‘ canon 
of criticism ’’—if such it can be called, for 
it is only a piece of glorified religious 
impressionism. The assumption is, that 
we must at all costs get at the teachings of 
Jesus in the form in which he actually 
presented them, because only so can we 
know him. This would be true if Jesus 
were only a moral lecturer, or (whatever he 
was) if he had come only to replace old 
creeds by a new creed, and old codes of 
law by a new code. Was it so? The 
question brings us to the root of the 
matter. Those who assume that this was 
the purpose of his coming may be left to 
make what they can of the new creed and 
the new code. 

I believe the real question with regard 
to Jesus is this: What is that deep moral 
impulse which is the root and germ of the 
whole movement set forth in the New 
Testament ? In every sphere of life we 
find that @ thing is what it does. The 
meaning of the moral impulse given by 
Jesus is shown in its results, and its first 
results are found in those ‘‘ secondary 
expressions ’” of it which make up most of 
the New Testament. In these we see it as 
a living influence passing from person to 
person—being interpreted, tested, applied 
—receiving from and giving to Jew and 
Greek alike. The different ways in which 
all this was being done are revealed to us 
in the great Paulina Epistles, in the 
Apocalypse, in the Gospel and Epistles of 
John, in the Pastoral Epistles, in the 
Epistles of James and of Peter, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The ethical 
significance of these will come out when 
we ask, concerning any of the writers, 
What is the historical situation that he 
appears to be grappling with? And what 
light does he desire to throw on it? To 
discuss this method any further in general 


terms would be useless, 


I hope to give 
one or two partial illustrations of it in the 
sequel.} 

Meanwhile we may call to mind the two 
earliest authentic references to Christianity 
which are found in Roman - writers. 
Tacitus speaks of it as a ‘‘ deadly super- 
stition,’’ and of Christians as anarchists of 
a dangerous type. It is very likely that, 
considering what the government of the 
day really was, there was some outward 
ground for the charge of anarchism. It 
was evidently not an anarchism of violence, 
but the authorities found nothing reas- 
suring in that. The younger Pliny has 
more to tell. He says there were ‘° illicit 
societies of Christians ’’ in his province. 
Their custom was to meet on a fixed day, 
when they said a form of words (a prayer 
or hymn) to Christ, “‘ as it were to a God.’’ 
It is impossible to tell exactly what Pliny 
meant by this last phrase. ‘‘ Then,’’ he 
continues, “‘ they bound themselves by a 
solemn asseveration, not for mischief, but 
to the effect that they would not commit 
thefts, robberies, adulteries, would not 
deceive, would pay lawful debts.’’ After 
this they separated; but there gvas 
another meeting at which they shared in a 
common meal, all ranks and sexes taking 
part together. He adds that their ideas 
seemed absurd, fantastic, and fanatical, as 
far as he could discover: 

This shows how morality was a 
prominent feature in primitive Christianity, 
which was a religion more decidedly ethical 
than any other that the Romans met with. 
Notwithstanding this, there was an element 
of secrecy in the customs of the Christians, 
and a feeling on the other side of danger in 
the secrecy. The authorities were pos- 
sessed by the idea that there was some 
unknown and dangerous element involved. 

What, then, was the moral condition of 
the world which found primitive Chris- 
tianity a ‘‘ deadly ’’ or a ‘‘ fantastic ’? 
superstition ? We are familiar with the 
way in which this question is usually 
treated. 


** On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


_ In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way, 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.’’ 


Writers like Farrar fill whole pages with 
charges of infamy and brutality, such that, 
if they were the whole truth, Rome could 
not have existed for a year. Can we not 
give any intelligible, definite account of 
what was wrong? As a recent thoughtful 
writer has most justly said: ‘‘Amid the 
deep disillusionment and despondency 
which had overtaken the Roman Empire, 
all thoughtful men were labouring to find 
some remedy for what seemed like a 
mortal sickness. With a true diagnosis 
men turned to those problems which arise 
immediately out of the two great primary 
instincts — self - preservation and _ repro- 
duction. The old civilisation had been 


recklessly wasteful in both these matters, | 


depends on this fact. 


attaching very little value to human. life, 
and permitting every kind of abuse in the 
indulgence of appetite.’’ 
a gradual depopulation of the Empire, on 


The result was 


the one hand, by infanticide, suicide, 
gladiatorial shows, military massacres ; 


on the other, by the discovery of unnatural 


means of satistying natural instincts. In 
the second century—and, in fact, wntil tts 
alliance with the imperial power—Chris- 
tianity organised communities which were 
sources of moral health in a dying civilisa- 
tion. To define their attitude to this 

‘ civilisation ’’ was the first necessity felt 
by the Christian missionaries as their 
influence spread; and the character of 
early Christian ethics partly (but directly) 
Directly, from the 
impulse of Jesus, they derived their con- 
viction of the value of every human life as 
the vehicle of a soul having eternal destinies 
to fulfil; and against the unbridled in- 
dulgence of animal instincts, they incul- 
cated abstinence and self-control. 

The self-denial which plays so great a 
part in the Christian teaching of the first 
three centuries has special reference to this 
particular fact of human nature. It is 
clear that many’ Christian teachers were 
driven by the unbridled indulgence which 
they saw around them to the extreme of 
holding up entire abstinence as the perfect 
condition, and regarding even monogamous 
marriage as a necessary evil. The same 
views were taken by many pagan “‘ philos- 
ophers’’’ (that is, moralists) of the day. 
More moderate views are also found, and a 
new virtue (or special duty) begins to 
be inculcated—self-control; and along 
with this there grows the idea and ideal of 
human purity. Both of these rest on a 
conviction of the superiority of the spirit 
to the flesh—a conviction that the business 
of the flesh is to realise the superiority of 
the spirit, to be subordinated, not dis- 
regarded. In a sense, our nature is our 
enemy until we have it under complete 
control; and the historical origin of the 
Christian duty of “‘self-denial’’ has, I 
repeat, special reference to the natu-al 
instincts of our bodily life, on which the 
preservation of the individual life and the 
life of the race depends—but which, 
uncontrolled, become the deadliest enemies 
of both. 

We see, therefore, that to assert ‘‘ self- 
denial’’ as the one thing needful rests on 
historical ignorance and moral confusion. 
** Self-denial ’’ stands forth, none the less, 
as an indispensable condition of individual 
and social health and moral progress ;. and 
the feeling of the guiding minds in the 
early Church on this subject is seen to 
have been at bottom sound and true. 

It appears, then, that, instead of speaking 
of ‘* self-denial ’’ or ‘‘ self-renunciation ’’ 
as a principle of Christian ethics, we 
should speak of “‘ self-control ’’ or ** self- 
mastery.’’ We may, of course, give to 
the idea of self-mastery a wider scope than 
it had in the early Church; in fact, we 
must do so in view of the greater come 
plexity of modern life. And though, even 
then, it is not to be identified with the 
whole Christian ideal, it remains as one of 
the foundation pillars of the manhooc 
which is built up in the light of that ideal ; 
and the famous saying in the Gospels seems 
not to lose, but gain in force when we read 
it thus: ‘‘ If any man will come after me, 
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let him become master of himself.’’ What- 
ever follows, whatever the Cross may or 
may not be, that is the first step. 
(To be continued.) 
S. H. MELLone. 


WHAT THE SPHINX SAID. 


Our little peep at Egypt was in the 
nature of an uncovenanted mercy. Only 
the exigencies of steamer arrangements 
brought us to African shores at all. Perhaps 
it is enough for five or six weeks to go 
sight-seeing in two continents, but we 
must needs visit a third, and so from Tues- 
day morning to Friday afternoon (exactly 
the time allotted for the Conference at 
Oxford the following week, we remem- 
bered) we saw what we could of the Nile 
country. 

Port Said had been described to me in 
uncomplimentary terms, and I cannot 
honestly reverse the verdict. Perhaps 
the best that can be said of it is that. it 
abounds with signs of energetic life. It is 
the creation of the Suez Canal, which, in its 
turn is a monument of genius and courage. 
The vast traffic was made evident at a 
glance. The harbour and docks crowded 
with steamers, the warehouses and other 
business premises, the alert and busy popu- 
lation, all contrasted strangely with the 
general slackness of Syria. We reflected 
that we were now under British super- 
vision, and we took comfort. For a time 
we needed it. 

The railway ride, of five hours or so, to 
Cairo was by no means agreeable. There 
were objects of interest, of course—the 
great canal itself, by the side of which we 
ran for a good way, noting its structure and 
huge apparatus; the occasional steamers 
(including a large Russian vessel from the 
Kast, apparently, densely crowded with 
ragged passengers) ; the desert itself was a 
novelty. But when there is a strong wind 
that blows sand, sand into the air one 
breathes, and rather accentuates than 
lessens the heat, there comes a limit to the 
charms of such a journey. By and by we 
reached Ismailia, then Tel-el-Kebir (familiar 
name), and one station after another on 
the delta, where occasional clumps of 
palms suggested cheerfulness, and the 
whole land grew greener; but even Cairo 
itself seemed but little attractive as we 
drew into it at last. Gladly we got out 
of the train but in my hurry I left a note- 
book behind, and regretted it. (It has 
somehow reached me at home, after all!) 

The hotel was cool, at 71 degrees in 
dense shade, and a few hours later we were 
strolling about that wonderful city of 
Cairo as if we had often been there. It is 
a marvel of colour and costume. I think 
every bright tint but green comes pro- 
minently into the dress of the people. 
Why that exception? The Western, 
almost Parisian, style of some shops could 
not deceive us. True, the traveller is an 
important element in the life of the city ; 
but just as some millions remain in London 
in the holiday s:ason when everybody is 
‘out of town,’’ so there is evidently a 
great and populous Cairo that lives its own 
life, little afiected by the transient sight- 
seer, and subject to the permanent pres- 
sure of Western ideas only so far as they 
are embodied in government and commerce. 
{ was assured on every hand that under 
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British control the prosperity, not only of 
Cairo, but of the whole country has reached 
a height unprecedented in recent times. 
Some go so far as to assert that the poor 
especially were never so well off in Egypt 
since the dawn of history! There are 
signs enough, at any rate, that men are 
thriving all around, though the poverty 
of the very poor is still evident. 

On consulting with various friends, and 
especially with Hassan Omar, our intelligent 
dragoman, whose only defect was omni- 
science, we determined to plunge into the 
desert on the first of our availabl> days, 
and the morrow saw us driving off at a 
great pace through a part of the city 
abounding in fine residences and public 
buildings, and across the great bridge of 
Kasr-el-Nil, a structure which ought to 
make every Turk blush when he gets back 
to the crazy bridges of Constantinople. On 
the far side (left bank) of the river an elec- 
tric tramway begins. We were lucky 
enough to catch the eight o’clock car. The 
line runs straight for eight miles or so, first 
through suburban and park-like districts, 
then among wide-spreading green fields, 
whith at flood are beneath the water, but 
now were rich in crops. Camels with 
preposterous-looking loads of clover and 
grass came up from the fields and along the 
acacia avenue of the great road from 
Ghizeh to Cairo. By and by almost all 
the carload of passengers had been dropped 
(notices in English, French, Italian, Greek, 
and Arabic tell how to stop the car), and a 
few travellers like ourselves went on to the 
terminus. Here is an hotel, and accommo- 
dation for those who mean to ride around 
or beyond the great Pyramids. 

These vast ‘structures were, 
close at hand. For a long time they had 
grown in the perspective as the gradually 


rising road led up to them from the river 
level. They stand on the rocky side of the 


original river gulf. Beyond Cairo, on the 


east, one sees the corresponding line of cliffs 
and hills, and judges the width of that 


ancient estuary before the delta had been 
formed. We are dealing now with huge 
periods of time, almost ‘* geologic ’’ ; but 
it is the best introduction to a considera- 
ion of those ancient monuments of 
Egyptian civilisation by the side of which 
Hebrew antiquities, even the most remote, 
are comparatively modern. The Pyramid 
of ‘‘ Cheops ’’ is too large to realise by 
iself, and standards of comparison are not 
at hand. The Londoner may build it up 
in his imagination by providing a base the 
size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and rearing an 
apex fifty feet higher than the cross of St. 
Paul’s. We did not climb it or enter it 
We had other uses for our time and strength. 
Having traversed three sides of it and 
mounted a course or two, we felt we knew 
something sufficient about it to give 
actuality to our previous (and future) 
reading, and so we pushed on to the Sphinx. 

What did it say, that most marvellous 
relic, marvellous alike in the boldness and 
ma‘esty of its conception, in the strange 
persistent look that it wears in spite of the 
ruin of ages, and in the memories 
of famous men who throughout histori: 
times have successivelygazed into its face ? 
Hewn out of the living rock, apparently 
before the exhausting ambition of kings 
reared any of the three enormous Pyramids 


close by, no man can name its sculptor or 


indeed, | 
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even fix its date. It looks across the wide 
valley where the belt of green has shrunk 
and widened with the thought and industry 
of man, where now it yearly widens more 
and more; i‘ seems to see the quarries 
beyond the Citadel of Cairo, whence the 
blocks were brought (they say) to build 
ths Pyramid of Cheops; and as it lifts 
its eyes above the stream of mortality that 
flows between there is an awful humanity 
in its glance. It is truly eloquent to him 
who hath ears to hear; he understands, 
and is silent. 

Close by is a temple, hollowed out deeply 
so that one sees not only what that par- 
ticular edifige was like and the colossal 
magnitude of its stones, but also gauges the 
original level of the earth at this spot ; 
and then, and then only, one is able to 
estimate the magnificent proportions of the 
Sphinx before the sands crept up about its 
base to dwarf it. How puny are our 
cameras before such objects! Neverthe- 
less, I duly tried to take away some filmy 
memoranda, and then mounted for fresh 
adventures. 

The indulgent reader, who has not ridden 
for several hours on the back of a drome- 


‘dary on the desert sands must endeavour 


to conceive what this means to the rider 
who ra ely mounts anything more exciting 
than a motor omnibus. Must I plead 
guilty to such pride when raised ‘‘ to that 
bad eminence,’’ that although I saw, to 
my interest and wonder, two kinds of 
blossom actually trying to gem the Sahara, 
a blue flower and a golden, I did not dis- 
mount to ascertain their species and secure 
specimens to keep? Alas! such is the 
fallible temper of man—and after such 
deep communings, too, with the Sphinx! 
(Or was it fear lest I should not get up 
again so easily next time?) Thus merrily 
we ambled on under a blue and hot sky, 
leaving the Ghizeh group of monuments 
behind, and making southward for the 
equally interesting group of Sakhara, 
There is a gap of some ten or twelve 
miles’ distance between Ghizeh and Sak- 
hara, and of I do not know how many 
years between the ‘‘ Step Pyramid ’’ at 
the latter place and those that stand by 
the Sphinx. According to experts this 
** Step Pyramid ’’ is the oldest of them 
all, and it has been dated more than 
4300 B.c. After six thousand years it may 
well have a rugged aspect. Other pyramids 
are near, and, indeed, there is a long range 
of them still extending south. Where 
we halted there is a rude but efficient 
‘“house,’’ named after Mariette, the 
famous French explorer, who built it more 
than half a century ago to live in during his 
long and fruitful labours among the buried 
antiquities of this Necropolis of Memphis. 
We entered several of the excavated 
‘* tombs ’’ ; they consist in each case of a 
numerous suite of chambers, and suggest 
purposes of worship as well as interment. 
In connection with the Serapeum, Mariette 
found not only the tombs of the Apis-Bulls, 
but chapels, statues, and votive tablets. 
We followed in his steps among the huge 
sarcophagi that once contained the remains 
of the sacred animals, candles and mag- 
nesium wire being needed. In _ wo other 
tombs which we entered the roofs of the 
chambers are so near the surface that 
the sand has been cleared away, and 
skylights (looking very singular amid the 
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wonders are below. 

I must not try to describe those wonders. 
It must suffice to record our ever-growing 
marvel at the delicacy and precision of the 
sculptured walls, whether in relief or in- 
cised. Even Greek artists surely never 
exceeded the grace of some of these outlines 
of birds, animals, plants, and human 
beings. Ata turn we came suddenly face 
to face with the statue of King Méra 
(2500 B.c.), almost as fresh, it seemed, as 
the day it was erected. Near by was a 
bas-relief of his queen, her hair deftly 
caught and tied with a bow. In this tomb 
(discovered in 1893) and another famous 
one near at hand, made for a great official, 
we were Struck with the fidelity with 
which many daily scenes of those ancient 
generations were rendered—scenes in the 
fields, houses, temples, and by the river- 
side. Hnough, and more than shall be 
lightly spoken of. We have fed mind and 
body, the beasts are rested, and so away 
we go once more, now striding towards 
Memphis itself. 

Rather, we stride.to where Memphis 
was. Now there is a mud-built village by 
the site of the old capital; a few ruins 
testify that here was the seat of great 
monarchs and the home of busy multitudes. 
Thousands of palms grow around, for we 
have left the desert behind, and by huge 
banks and dykes have threaded among 
the fields and plantations a mile or two. 
We duly inspect the two colossal statues of 
Rameses II., lying there with placid look, 
ctisp-carved, broken, but not crumbling. 
Otherwise looks his poor mummy, with its 
crossed arms upon its breast, yonder in the 
great museum at Cairo. 

The name brings one back from gossip 
that threatens to be endless. We took 
train to the city after a long but amusing 
wait at Bedrechin Station, where a silk- 
robed sheik sat in all his glory, being 
fanned now and again to keep the flies away. 
Next day we saw mosques, and _ bazaars, 
and the museum—itself worth all the 
journey to see—and so the hours wriggled 
from our grasp till all were gone. In the 
evening we visited the Citadel, and admired 
its splendid alabaster mosque: From the 
terrace we surveyed the great city, stretch- 
ing far and wide beneath. Far off, in the 
dusky glow of evening, we saw the great 
Pyramids and the Sphinx once more. The 
fourth day saw us at Alexandria ; we said 
good-bye to Africa, and, on a bright sea, 
drew homewards. W. G. Tarrant. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 


Sir,—May I ask through your columns 
_that ministers who purpose attending the 
anniversary meetings in Whit-week, 
especially those who desire hospitality, 
should send me word, if possible, by 
Tuesday next, May 22? Iam now apply- 
ing to members of our churches in London 
for offers of accommodation, and I should 
like to know without delay how many 
ministers will have to be provided for 
during the meetings. Already nearly 70 
ministers have asked that tickets for the 
Essex Hall lecture and the conversazione 
should be reserved for them. 
W. CopeLaNnD Bowle. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 
May 16. 


desert scene) show here and there that 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To say that we are prepared to accept 
the Bill as the best we can get under present 
circumstances is one thing; to suppress 
criticism, withhold the expression of our 
sense of what is right and fair to everybody, 
and thank the Government for such mercies 
as they are willing to give, is quite another. 
Undoubtedly, the Bill is a vast improve- 
ment on the present system, and, with all 
its faults (and some of them are serious), I 
would accept it if I can get nothing better ; 
but, for all that, my voice shall be raised 
now, as it has been since the controversy 
of 1870 in my youth, for the principles of 
the old National Education League, which 
will yet be adopted in full as the law of the 
land—‘‘ National Education, free, secular, 
and compulsory.’? We have got the first 
and last, the second is fast coming, and 
the agitation against this Bill from 
Church and Catholic quarters—an agita- 
tion quite intelligible and largely justifiable 
—is helping it on. While extravagant and 
impossible demands are being made by 
the denominationalists, it is a grave 
mistake in tactics, if not in principle, for 
those who repudiate the right of the State 
to interfere in matters of religion to 
acquiesce in a proposal to establish and 
endow an ‘‘ Undenominationalism ’’ which 
is as offensive to the dogmatist as his 
dogmas are to us. No doubt the Govern- 
ment will steer a middle course, but let it 
not be between their present proposals and 
those of the denominationalists. For the 
sake of the three valuable principles 
asserted in the Bill—the unification of the 
school system, the abolition of tests for 
teachers, and a genuine conscience clause— 
I am prepared to forgive much. As the 
1902 Act contained the germs of the present 
Bill, so this Bill is an indication of the still 
better things that shall be. 


To abolish the distinction between 
Council and ‘‘ Voluntary,’’ provided and 
non-provided schools, and establish at last 
a truly National System of Elementary 
Education, is great gain. Yet the Four- 
fifths Clause is calculated to spoil this 
excellent piece of work. It is being 
bitterly opposed by the High Churchman 
and the Catholic as conceding too little ; 
it is equally obnoxious to the Evangelical 
as conceding too much. Let the religious 
teaching be taken out of the time-table, 
and a way out of the difficulty, which 
would do justice to the denominationalists 
whose schools are being taken over and no 
injustice to anyone else, might casily be 
found. Why should not the Catholic, the 
Churchman, and the Wesleyan be allowed 
then to teach his denominational formu- 
laries out of school hours every day if he 
wishes, in the school, urban or rural, 
which he has built, on condition that he 
gives facilities for such other alternative 
religious teaching as a sufficient number of 
the parents may desire? So, too, in the 
schools built by the local authority, let the 
right of entry be given, out of school hours, 
to denominationalists and undenomina- 
tionalists, if they can se.ure sufficient 
authority from the parents. The de- 
nominationalist will be able to use, as 
payment for special teachers, the rent he 
receives for his schools. 

In my opinion, too much satisfaction is 
being expressed about Clause 7, Section 2, 


eae eee 


which is supposed to give emancipation to 


the teacher from religious tests. It does 
nothing of the kind, whatever the intention 
may have been. It amazes me that no 
one, so far as I have seen, has yet pointed 
out that under this section there is nothing 
to prevent the managers, in appointing a 
teacher, from questioning him about his 
denomination or his faith. They are not 
allowed to require him ‘‘ to subscribe to 
any religious creed,’’ but that is far from 
enough. This is not a usual method of 
procedurenow. We know how much theo- 
logical teaching has been admitted into 
the schools on the plea that it is not a de- 
nominational formulary, since it is common 
to several denominations; and even the 
Apostles’ Creed is held to be permissible 
for this reason. In like manner, unless 
this clause is considerably modified, it will 
be very easy for managers to evade its 
spirit and apply a test after all.* 
Moreover, as the training colleges are left 
alone by this Bill, though they are mainly 
supported by public funds, and most of 
them impose ecclesiastical and theological 
tests for admission, it is idle to talk about 
the teachers being emancipated. The tests 
are, and will be, actually applied in the 
majority of cases before a candidate can 
become a qualified teacher. And have I 
not seen how easy it is for sectarian 
managers to secure the kind of teacher they 
want by noting which college he has been 
trained at—though I have also known 
some amusing mistakes made in this way. 
As regards the Conscience Clause, it has 
been a dead letter hitherto, and was likely 
to be, if it meant that the poor little child 
of an objecting parent was to be separately 
instructed on some secular subject while 
the religious teaching was being given to 
the rest of the children. Lord London- 
derry, however, on behalf of the late 
Government, introduced a model by-law 
which gave the option to a parent of 
keeping his child away from school during 
the time of religious instruction. This 
change has not been sufficiently appreciated 
or known. The present Government, how- 
ever, give effect to it in the Bill in Clause 6. 
As it now stands, it is a bona fide Conscience 
Clause, and there is no reason in the world 
why a parent should send his child to be 
taught a religion of which he disapproves. 
Some, however, have been shrewd enough 
to see that, if attendance at school during 
the hours of religious instruction is not 
obligatory, it will not be long before none 
is required. I hope the Government will 
not yield to any pressure on this point, as 
it would stultify the Conscience Clause, 
make it as inoperative as heretofore, and 


* The foregoing sentences were written before 
one of the shrewdest Parliamentarians, Mr, 
Balfour, put his finger on this weak spot and 
asked Mr. Birrell whether this section excluded, 
or was intended to exclude inquiries as to the 
fitness of the teachers to give the religious 
instruction given under the Bill. The reply was 
that no restraint is intended to be placed on the 
local education authority in satisfying itself that 
its teachers who undertake to give religious 
instruction are not unqualified for doing so. 
That being so, what becomes of the freedom 
from tests? No teacher is compelled to give 
religious instruction ; but the local Authority 
may, and generally will, decide that religious 
instruction shall be given; it must be given by 
the teacher; some teachers must therefore be 
found who are willing to give it; and any 
teacher may be questioned as to his fitness to 
give it. This isthe absurd maze to which the 
establishment of undenominationalism leads us. 
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perpetuate an injustice on objecting parents 
‘and their children: 

This Bill, if it passes in anything like its 
present form, will not be a final settlement 
of the religious problem: You may delay 
for a while longer the dissociation of -the 
State from religious instruction, but it is 
bound to come, for religion is too person2] 
and sacred a province for the intrusion of 
State machinery: No doubt it is to the 
interest of the State that a grounding in 
the principles of morality should: be given 
in every one of i s schools; but this can be 
done without the importation of theology 
or the use of the Bible. If Unitarians had 
the draf.ing of the syllabus of Biblical 
teaching, I daresay they might be trus'ed 
io confine it to such helpful passages as 
** the 23rd Psalm, the Beatitudes, and St. 
Paul’s sermon on Charity ’*’; but what 
‘would the High Churchman and_ the 

Catholic say to this as an adequate repre- 
sentation of Christianity 2? Any kind of a 
compromi:e will give as much reasonable 
excuse for passive resisters as there ever 
was. As for the parents, th> great mass of 
them are utterly indiffer nt about the 
religious instruction of their children ; they 
themselves avoid the churches and chapels 
as though they were fever hospitals. Mr. 
Gladstone was right in 1870, and the nation 
will still have to come round to his position : 
let the State avoid responsibility for 
religious teaching in the schools, but give 
the right of entry to the denominations: 

C. J. Srreer. 

Sheffield, May 9, 1906. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; 
_and all private information should be accom- 

paunied by the name and address of the senders. ] 


EDUCATION: SECULAR OR 
RELIGIOUS. 

Sir,—In his Oxford address on ‘‘ The 
Ideal of a Church” (INquirER, of April 28), 
I recognised my friend Mr. Gow at his best 
in this terse and profound aphorism :— 
A Greatest Common Measure is not an 
Ideal; i is a residuum. In your last 
issue I find an article over his signature 
and under the above heading, which I 
cannot easily reconcile with the truth so 
admirably expressed. 

His surmise is probably correct that not 
many of those who voted at the National 
Conference for secular education in the 
State schools can have regarded it as a 
positive ideal to be welcomed with glad- 
ness. Certainly I do not, though I should 
- have voted for it had I been there: But 
the puzzle is, how those who “‘ believe 
in the ideal’’ can willingly tolerate for a 
- moment, can even welcome as a step in 
the right direction, a form of Biblical 
teaching which is nothing but a Greatest 
Common Measure, and not even that cor- 
rectly applied, seeing that the views of 
those only are taken into account to whom 
_ the whole of modern criticism is a sealed 
- book,. It is a ‘‘residuum,’’ not of the 
* ideas common to all the ratepayers at 
». whose expense it is to be given, but only 
. -of the ideas common to the less instructed 
‘* majority: For instance, I read on the 
*~ very same day in niy Daily Chronicle some 
~~“ samples of questions ’’ set at the annual 
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examination in “religious knowledge” of 
L.C.C. scholars, one of which was as 
follows :— 

“Write from Isaiah the passage begin- 
ning, ‘Behold my servant,’ down to 
‘consider.’ ” There is surely some mistake 
on the part of reporter or printer as 
regards the word given at the end 
of .the passage; but, be that as it 
may, the answer evidently expected is 
that indicated by the head lines prefixed 
to Isa. xhi. in the Authorised Version, 
namely, that the reference is to Jesus 
Christ, whereas most of your readers must 
know quite well that it is nothing of the 
kind. If this is the sort of foundation on 
which the Unitarian (or, as Mr. Gow 
would say, the Free Catholic) is to build 
in the Sunday school, or in the two 
week-day half-hours left at his disposal 
by the Act, the time will barely suffice 
for the necessary work of taking up and 
relaying it, and there will be none left 
for building on it. Meanwhile, the prac- 
tical lessons impressed on every certifi- 
cated teacher will be, that if he has any 
regard for his worldly advancement the 
very worst thing he can do is to study 
his Bible conscientiously with the aid of 
the best modern helps. If he teaches 
according to his knowledge he will be a 
marked man; and he will be equally a 
marked man if he avails himself of clause 
7 (2) of the Act and declines to give any 
religious instruction. 

Once more, it is not because we Volun- 
taryists cherish lower educational ideals, 
nor because we have less faith in human 
nature, but because reason and experience 
assure us that human nature will show 
itself at its worst and vulgarest in coerced, 
and at its best in uncoerced, association ; 
because, the more sacred and delicate the 
subject-matter, the more fatally is it 
injured by the coarse manipulation of 
politicians, that we vote in the present 
crisis for the purely secular solution, not 
as intrinsically good, but as the least bad 
of the alternatives just now within the 
range of practical politics. The very fact 
that such an education is obviously in- 
complete, and that it must therefore 
involve (whatever may be thought or said 
to the contrary at the present moment) 
a corresponding curtailment of the time-table, 
thus affording wider scope for the influences 
of the home and the church, is to us its 
chief recommendation. It sets up a 
barrier behind which free associations, 
with well-defined ideals, may in time 
gather strength for the rescue of another, 
and yet another, educational province 
from the dull dominatien of the Rule of 
the Greatest Common Measure: 

R. K. Wizson. 

May 15, 1906. 

fp SE SEE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

OxrorD SuMMER Session For SunpDAy 
ScHoot TrAcHERs. 

_ Sirz,—Will you allow me space to call 

attention to the Session for Sunday School 

teachers to be held at Manchester College, 

Oxford, from Friday, June 29 to Saturday, 

July 7. 

The arrangements have now all been 
made, and a complete programme of the 
lectures and proceedings will be sent out 
to the school correspondents next week. 
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It is to be hoped that very many schools 
will take advantage of this course of in- 
struction, and be represented by a delegate 
who, on returning, will bring back some 
of the fruits—instruction, enthusiasm, 
devotion—gathered during his short stay 
at Oxford. 

I would remind students who attended 
the last gathering that they passed with 
acclamation a resolution pledging them- 
selves to make known at their various 
centres the advantages to be derived from 
these Sessions, and to induce as many as 
possible to take part in the next one. 
Tf each one will do his best in this direction 
the Session for 1906 will be as successful 
and as good as any of the previous ones. 

Ion PrircHarD, Hon. Sec: 
> 
DR. MARTINEAU’S VIEW OF 
MATTER. 

Srr,—I am much obliged to Dr. Rashdall 
for his reply to my letter. His point is 
that if you accept Martineau’s identifi- 
cation of Causality with Will, ‘‘ Matter 


considered as something apart from Mind > 


must be regarded as an inert thing, essen- 
tially distinguishable from, and not neces- 
sarily endowed with, force or energy.’’ 
My point is that Martineau did not con- 
sider {Matter apart from Mind. Dr. 
Rashdall says it is not a question of evi- 
dence but of inference, and admits that 
Martineau would probably have repudiated 
his inferences. Dr. Rashdall’s quotation 
does not show that Martineau would have 
accepted the premises. It is from a 
chapter where Martineau is not dealing 
with the problem of Matter, but with 
teleological theism ; he says that his argu- 
ment permits though it does not oblige us 
to regard Matter as created out of nothing. 
He points out that the assumption of an 
elementary matter carries with it difficul- 
ties, and only notes that it relieves the 
difficulty of regarding the problem of the 
world as gratuitously made. He certainly 
does not here accept any such theory of 
Matter as an essential feature in his theory 
of Causation. Of a somewhat different 
character is the passage I quoted, giving a 
distinct preference to the view which 
‘“ assuming only space which can do 
nothing, and Mind which can do everything 
excludes all controversy between two self- 
existences, and leaves the total Causality 
with God.’’ In this chapter he is directly 
dealing with Matter and Causality, and I 
venture to think we should regard this as 
the authoritative expression of his latest 
views. 

I seem to recollect, though I cannot 
verify the recollection from his published 
works, that he taught his students a 
theory of Matter which regarded it as 
ultimately consisting of points in space 
which are centres of force, and thus, apart 
from Time, all things are reduced ulti- 
mately to Space, plus force which is itself 
ultimately Mind plus all other forms of 
Mind. Certainly, in some of Martineau’s 
earlier lectures, he drew a distinction 
between the primary and the secondary 
attributes of Matter which he afterwards 
abandoned ; and altogether I believe Dr. 
Rashdall may count him, as well as Berke- 
ley, as an ally, not as an opponent in the 
main contention -which was set before 
us so powerfully at our Oxford Conference. 

H. Suarn Sorry, 
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ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT; 


What 1s really wanted is not the expulsion 
of religious doctrine, but the formulation 
of a body of doctrine fitted to contain those 
ideas of religion which are vital among us, 
- and to present them in a form which shall 
42 suited to modern ways of thought.” — 
PERcY GARDNER. 


as 


I.—ScIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Science is knowledge systematised, 
knowledge reduced to order. Physical 
science deals with those phenomena which 
can be brought under observation and 
experiment, those appearances which lie 
within the range of the senses. It deals 
with the effects of force acting upon matter ; 
it does not profess to be able to account 
either for force or for matter. Similarly 
with life; the forms and manifestations 
of life it studies and classifies ; life itself 
and. the origin of life it leaves unexplained. 
So, too, with regard to the phenomena of 
mind; it marks the physical changes 
which accompany mental activities; it 
does not pretend to show how material 
changes pass into non-material activities— 
how vibrations of nerves and rearrange- 
ments of atoms become thought, feeling, 
will. 

Nor is natural science able to do more 
than give a very imperfect account of 
natural law. Law is an observed regu- 
Jarity in the sequence of phenomena; a 
convenient name for generalisation founded 
upon experience ; a statement of the way 
in which things may be expected to happen. 
But regularity of sequence in the happen- 
ing of things cannot itself be that which 
makes them happen. To say that the 
universe is governed by its laws is as much 
as to say that a clock is governed by its 
regulated movement. What makes the 
movement before it is regulated ? Law is 
not itself a motive power, and throws no 
light on causation. 

Nor does science claim acquaintance with 
more than a limited number of laws. There 
is every reason for thinking that there are 
processes in nature so subtle as to escape 
detection, and, if we know nothing of the 
processes, we can affirm nothing of the laws 
by which they are directed. 

' The materialism which.assumes that 
matter exists of itself, is dead or living of 
itself, and involves in itself all the possi- 
bilities of life, from the lowest form to the 
highest—that blind force has by mere per- 
sistence, without directive intelligence, 

* produced every observed result—is in the 
highest degree unscientific, for it goes 
beyond the assumptions of science. 

From science proper religion has nothing 
to fear, for religion is concerned with 
realities distinct from those which come 
within the field of the senses. Science and 

Yeligion lie in separate spheres. 


WirH the living God to lead them on 
the centuries must brighten as they roll, or 
if darkness broods over them, must burst 
into richer sunshine after the passing 
storm.—James Martineau. 

A MAN who wakes up to the consciousness 
of having been created for progress and 
perfection, looks with new eyes on himself 
and. on the world in which he lives — 

- Channing. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CHILDREN’S FLowER Funp: 

Some of you, I daresay, already know 
about this Flower Fund, but I want to 
tell the others. It is for sending boxes of 
wild flowers regularly to the children in 
London schools. 

The plan is for children who live in the 
country or in country towns, where they 
can easily get plenty of wild flowers, to 
undertake to send boxes of flowers regu- 
larly, at least once a fortnight, to the chil- 
dren in some London school. A good 
many country schools are now doing this, 
but more are wanted to help in this good 
and pleasant work. 

Think how much pleasure it must give 
to the children who live in crowded parts 
of London, often in very poor and miser- 
able houses, with miles and miles of town 
all round them, to have these boxes of 
flowers coming in fresh from the country 
once every week or once a fortnight, and how 
they must look forward to ‘‘ flower morn- 
ing,’’ when the box arrives and is unpacked. 
Sometimes the children in a country school 
who do this, write letters to the children 
in the London school, and the town chil- 
dren write letters back, so that they get 
to be quite friends, and it is all the more 
pleasure to both of them. 

In the year 1902 there were 738 boxes 
of flowers sent by those who joined in 
this work, but next year only 663, because 
there were not so many to help, and in 
1904 there were 667. How many were 
sent last year I have not heard, but cer- 
tainly more helpers are wanted. 

It is very nice when the children in a 
country school agree to do this, and they 
enjoy doing it, I expect, quite as much 
as the London children enjoy having the 
flowers. But the children in any of our 
country Sunday schools’ might very well 
take up the work (or shall we call it play, 
or pleasure ?) if one of the teachers would 
see to the arrangements ; or the children 
of two or three families who live near 
together might do it, or even the children 
of one family living in the country. It 
would be a good piece of guild work, too. 
But they ought not to undertake to do it 
unless they feel that they can keep up 
sending the boxes regularly during the 
school terms. 

Anyone who would like to do this, or 
wants to know about the work, should write 
to Miss M. 8. Beard, 20, Christ Church- 
road, Hampstead, London, N.W., who will 
be glad to tell you all about it, and send 
a paper of directions as to the packing 
and sending of the flowers. 

Tin boxes are best, and biscuit tins 
(7 lb. to 2 Ib.) do very well, and if you 
send a stamped and addressed label the 
box can be sent back each time. The 
Flower Fund will pay the expenses of 
sending the boxes, but of course where 
schools or families can afford the expense 
themselves it is all the better; While 
the children are asked to gather and send 
the flowers, those who cannot do this can 
also help by subscribing to the fund. 

The object of the fund is to show the 
children wild flowers, but when these 
cannot be obtained garden flowers may be 
substituted. Leaves and flowers of trees 
—and in the autumn, berries and nuts— 
are most acceptable to the schools. As 
large a quantity as possible of one kind of 


flower should be sent whenever any par- 
ticular flower is plentiful (e.g:, cowslips 
and blue-bells in many parts of the country): 
When several species are included in one 
box, or anything uncommon is sent, the 
teachers are glad to have the names 
enclosed; In packing, it should be remem- 
bered that it is hardly possible to fill the 
boxes too full: It very rarely hurts 
flowers to be packed tight, but to be shaken 
about in the box is fatal to them. If 
there is time, they should be put in water 
for a short time before packing: Small 
flowers (primroses, violets, &c.), should be 
tied in bunches. A little damp moss 
round the stalks helps to keep the flowers 
fresh. Shells, and other natural objects 
may also be sent in addition to, or occa- 
sionally instead of, flowers. 

Here is a list of wild flowers, &c., ar- 
ranged according to the months in which 
they are most generally to be found, 
which may be of use to flower-senders. 
The list has been made as full as possible, 
so as to be applicable to different parts 
of the country, and each sender will, of 
course, make selections from it according 
to the neighbourhood in which she or he 
lives: 

January-February :—Ivy, moss, lichen: 

February-March :—Ivy, snowdrops, cat- 
kins (hazel), palm (buds of willow and 
sallow): 

March-April :—Gorse, daffodils, celan- 
dine, wood anemones, sweet violets, dog’s 
mercury, allium (wild onion), arums (lords 
and ladies); blackthorn (in bud), larch 
flowers (‘‘ rosy plumlets’’), primroses,; 
dog violets: 

April-May :—Cowslips, purple orchises, 
bilberry flower, sweet-gale flower, globe 
flower, blue-bells (wild hyacinth), fritillaries, 
daisies, milk-maids (lady’s smock), marsh 
marigolds, meadow saxifrage, yellow iris (in 
bud), flowers and leaf buds of oak, ash, 
beech, elm, birch, maple, &c. 

May-June :—Hawthorn (in bud), broom, 
dyer’s greenweed, orchises, campion, butter- 
cups, woodruff, lilies of the valley, crab 
blossom, bird-cherry, wild cherry, moon- 
daisies, sorrell and grasses, water avens, 
bladder campion. 

June-July : — Forget-me-not, butterfly- 
orchis, sweet-orchis, bistort, clover (red 
and white), meadow-vetch, meadow-vetch- 
ling, meadow-sweet, meadow rue, drop-wort, 
purple loosestrife, yellow loosestrife, creep- 
ing jenny, wood-sanicle, lady’s mantle 
(alchemilla), bird’s-foot trefoil, wild roses 
(in bud), lady’s fingers (kidney vetch), 
yarrow and sneezewort (archilleas), bed- 
straw (yellow and white), great burnet, 
salad burnet, heath, milkwort, bog aspho- 
del, wild guelder rose in flower, cornel 
(dogwood) in flower, whitebeam in flower, 
leaves of various trees. 

August-September :—Heath and heather 
(ling), sweet-gale, grass of parnassus, 
scabious, wood-sage, ragwort, knapweed, 
corn-marigold, sea pink, wild clematis 
(traveller’s joy), black briony, hazel nuts. 

September-October :—Leaves and berries 
or fruit of mountain ash, guelder- rose, 
hawthorn, rose, dogwood, sloe, beech, 
oak, ash, maple, alder, Spanish chesnuts, 
spindle, privet. Coloured bramble leaves 
with berries. Wild clematis (seeds). 

November-December :—Seed-vessels of 
umbelliferous and other plants: Holly, 
ivy, and other evergreens, 
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i AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND 
| FIFTY YEARS. 

Tue celebration last Sunday and Mon- 
day of the hundred and fiftieth anniver- 

sary of the opening of the Octagon 
Chapel at Norwich recalled some of the 

‘ greatest memories in the history of our 
religious fellowship. Two classic utter- 
ances within its walls, of the loftiest and 
most catholic Christian faith, separated 
the one from the other by a hundred 

‘ years, mark the association of the names 

’ of Joun Taybtor and James MARTINEAU 

with the chapel, and the history of the 
congregation goes still further back, even 
to the earliest days of toleration. The 

Rev. Atrrep Hatt, the present minister, 
rightly recalled at Monday’s celebration 

the name of PrererR Fixcu, who was 
minister of the Norwich congregation 
in its earlier chapel for sixty years, 
and died in the year in which they began 
to build the Octagon: The son of 
an ejected minister, he was the first 
of RicHarD Frankuanp’s pupils at Rath- 
mel, and thus stood at the beginning of 
the great tradition of our free schools 
of theology, now represented by Man- 
chester College at Oxford. Prrer Fincu 
was an earnest minister, characterised 
above all things by the spirit of true 

Christian charity which animated his life, 
There is a saying of his which is cherished 
among the best traditions of the Octagon: 
**Follow Peace. No point any party 

among you may possibly gain can be an 
equivalent for the loss of peace and con- 
cord.” 

The great words of Dr. Joun Taytor in 
his sermon at the opening of the chapel in 
1756 are well known: ‘‘ Weare Christians 
and only Christians. . . . Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
_ Calvinists, Arminians, Arians, Trinitarians, 
and others, are names of religious dis- 
tinctions. But, however we may com. 
monly be ranked under any of these 
divisions, we reject them all. We 
disown all connection excepting that 
of love and goodwill, with any sect 
or party whatsoever. We are a 
society built and established, not upon 
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any~+ human foundation, but only upon 
the foundation -of the Prophets and 
Apostles, of which Jesus Curtsr is the 
chief corner-stone. We are Christians, 
and only Christians; and we consider 
all our fellow Protestants, of every 
denomination, in the same light—only 
as Christians—and cordially embrace 
them all in affection and charity as 
such. . We refuse communion upon 
the same Catholic foundation with none 
of them.”’ 

Dr. MartineAu’s sermon at the cen- 
tenary, on Whit Sunday, 1856, wasin the 
same spirit. It is reprinted among his 
collected Essays and Addresses, the ser- 
mon on ‘‘One Gospel in many dialects.”’ 
‘For myself,’ he said, ‘‘I indulge the 
joyful hope that the next century of 
Christendom will be nobler than the last ; 
that the great Faiths which have struggled 
separately into the light of the one will 
flow together on the broader and less 
broken surface of the other. . . . Depend 
upon it, Unity lies in profounder strata 
of our nature than any tillage of the 
mere intellect can reach. Sink deeply 
into the inmost life of any Christian faith, 
and you will touch the ground of all. 
Did we do nothing with our religion 
except live by it; did we forget the 
presence of doubt and contradiction; did 
it cease to be a creed about God, and 
become simply an existence in God; did 
we exchange self-assertion before men 
for self-surrender to Him,-—we should find 
ourselves side by side with unexpected 
friends; should be astonished at our 
petulant divisions; and replace the poor 
charity of mutual forbearance by the 
free consciousness of inward sympathy.’’ 

In such words, and the ideal of re- 
ligious life and fellowship which they 
represent, the congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel has a great heritage, in which we 
may all thankfully claim a part. 


= 
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Our readers will remember that on 
April 21 we wrote of the Martineau 
Centenary Memorial to be erected at 
Norwich, and noted that of the sum 
required there was still £1,600 to be raised. 
The hope that we then expressed that the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 


the Octagon Chapel might be ren- 
dered memorable by the’ announce- 
ment that the whole amount had 
been given was not realised. We 


learn, indeed, that including Mrs. Russe. 
MARTINEAU’S generous promise of a 
further gift of £100, some £360 towards 
the balance has been secured, but we 
must still look with hope deferred for the 
adequate completion of the fund. Perhaps 
when the foundation-stone is laid, early 
next year, we shall be able to announce 
that it is accomplished. A first sketch 
of the proposed Memorial by Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, promises a building 
thoroughly in keeping with the fine old 
chapel, and admirably adapted to the 
purposes to which it will be devoted. 


i 
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THE OCTAGON CHAPEL, NORWICH. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 

Firty years ago, on Whit-Sunday, 
May 11, 1856, the centenary of the open- 
ing of the Octagon Chapel at Norwich by 
Dr. John Taylor was celebrated. The 
preacher at the morning service was the 
venerable Thomas Madge of Essex-street 
Chapel, London, who had formerly been 
minister of the Octagon; the evening 
preacher was James Martineau, minister 
of Hope-street Church, Liverpool, who 
thus returned to his native city and to 
the Chapel with which his family had long 
been closely connected. On the follow- 
ing day, which was the actual anniver- 
sary of the opening of the chapel, on 
May 12, 1756, the celebration was con- 
tinued by a dinner, mid-day, at which a 
great-grandson and namesake of Dr. John 
Taylor presided, and an evening meeting, 
at which the Rev. David Davis, who was 
then minister of the Octagon, was in the 
chair, and addresses were given by the 
Revs. James Maitineau, John James 
Tayler, Thomas Madge, Edward Tagart, 
J. H. Hutton, Charles Robberds and Mr. 
John Withers Dowson. 

Last Sunday, May 13, the Octagon 
congregation celebrated the 150th amnni- 
versary of the opening of their chapel. 
The preacher, morning and evening, was 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, of Gee Cross, 
who was at school in Norwich with his 
uncle, John Withers Dowson, and was 
present at the centenary in 1856. The 
service in the morning was conducted by 
the Rey. Alfred Hall, present minister of 
the chapel, and the lessons were read by 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, whose father was 
the minister in 1856. In'the evening Mr. 
Davis took the service, and Mr. Hall read 
the lessons. There was an afternoon 
service for the children also, at which Mr. 
Hall gave an address. 


THE ComMMEMORATION SERMON. 

Mr. Dowson’s morning sermon was from 
the text, I Kings viii. 57, 58: “ The Lord 
our God be with us, as He was with our 
fathers: let Him not leave us, nor forsake 
us ; that we may incline our hearts unto 
Him, to walk in all His ways, and to 
keep His commandments, and His statutes, 
and His judgments which He commanded 
eur fathers.’’ It was devoted chiefly to 
the memory of the ministers and other 
friends whom he had known at the Octagon 
in early days and at the time of the 
centenary. 

Coming there, he said, he returned to 
the religious home of his boyhood, to 
which he owed more than he could tell, 
which had given him his call to the 
ministry, which for forty-three years had 
been the joy of his life. Ever since he 
entered the house of his unele, John 
Withers Dowson, as a schoolboy nearly 
sixty years ago, the Octagon had been to 
him one of the dearest spots on earth. 
There he saw and heard for the first time 
the great son of the Octagon, James 
Martineau, when he preached at the 
centenary that inspiring sermon on “ One 
Gospel in Many Dialects.’ “Who am 
I,”’ said the preacher, ‘‘to venture to 
stand where hestood? I can only answer, 
I have nothing to bring here but my 
affection, a pilgrim’s love of the shrine 
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sacred to him,’ . And he went on to say 
that he should speak not of the hundred 
years which the centenary commemorated, 
butof the last fifty years, and not of the 
ministers alone, but of numbers of dear 
old friends, who breathed about his boy- 
hood an atmosphere like the breath of 
heaven: 

Great changes had come over their 
modes of thought during those fifty years. 
They no longer held the views their 
fathers held on theauthority of Scripture, 
or of miracle; what remained with them 
was the true spirit of Christian disciple- 
ship. What an inspiring voice was that of 
Joseph Crompton, who had been a true 
friend to him and by many an utterance 
earried ‘his soul away into realms of high 
thought and feeling—a disciple of that 
grand prophetic soul, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whom it had been his privilege 
also to know later in London. Joseph 
Crompton overleapt all sectarian bounds 
in a spirit akin to that which breathed in 
the Centenary sermon of Dr. Martineau 
and in that of the founder of the Octagon, 
Dr. John Taylor—a spirit which sounded 
also the keynote of their own religious 
life to-day. Another beautiful and truly 
Catholic spirit was that of Joseph Henry 
Hutton, son of the venerable Dr. Hutton, 
whose services at Carter-lane he had 
attended. Nor should he ever forget the 
true Christian gentleman, whose son was 
with them that day, fitly taking part in 
that service, David Davis, with his much 
loved wife, who maintained the high and 
pure religious tone of Christian charity, 
which marked the Octagon fifty years 
ago. Of John Withers Dowson he had 
an opportunity before of speaking, but 
must again recall his memory. To have 
lived with *him, as he did as a boy, was 
in itself a religious education. In him 
religion spoke in every word and look, its 
spirit permeated all his waking hours. 
He spoke also of Mrs. Withers Dowson, 
who was a second mother to him, and a 
granddaughter of Dr. William Enfield, and 
of Travers Madge, who lived with the 
Dowsons, two of the most beautiful 
religious souls he had ever known. Travers 
was a saint upon earth. When he saw 
him in his bright youth and heard him 
preach, face and voice were to him like 
an angel’s; the light of God seem to shine 
in his look, Many others there were, 
whom he would have been glad to recall, 
but he could only mention two other 
names, of young men who owed a great 
deal to his uncle’s influence, Charles 
Corkran, who afterwards did such 
splendid work in the London Domestic 
Mission, and Mark Wade, who also went 
to London and carried the enthusiasm for 
Sunday- schools which he had gained at 
the Octagon to all parts of the country. 
In such lives they saw the true spirit of 
Christian service and discipleship, and he 
prayed for the congregation and their 
young minister, who had co noble an 
inheritance in the Octagon, that they 
might be worthy of it, and have the same 
devout spirit, in communion with one 
another, with Christ, and with God. 

The lessons at the morning service were 
Psalm Ixxxiv. and 1 Cor. iii. The hymn 
before the sermon was William Enfield’s 
‘‘Behold, where in a mortal form,’’ and 
at the end, Watts’s ‘*O God, our help 


in ages past.” The other two 
our God,’ and a special Octagon hymn 
“ Blessed Sabbath of the Lord,’’ by John 
Taylor, grandson of the first minister. 

The evening service opened with T. H. 
Gill’s hymn. ‘‘ We come unto our father’s 
God.’* The others were Martineau’s 
“ Where is your God ? they say,’’ Blatch- 
ford’s “Within this temple reared of 
old,’ and a closing hymn by John 
Withers Dowson, of which this is the first 
verse :— 


Now at the Sabbath evening’s close 
O Father, ere we seek repose 
Accept our heartfelt praise, 

For rest and peace and holy joy, 

For all the means thou dost employ, 
To bless this day of days. 


The sermon was from John xiv. 6, 
‘‘Tam the way, the truth, and the life,”’ 
and was an exposition of the religion of 
Jesus and the Unitarian conception of 
his life and character. 


Monpay’s CoMMEMORATION. 


A number of friends had tea together on 
Monday evening in the large room of the 
Octagon Institute, which demonstrated to 
the visitors what the congregation well 
know, how sorely they need that better 
accommodation for social gatherings, as 
well as for school and other work, which 
the Martineau Memorial buildings are to 
supply. 

Later in the evening a public meeting 
was held in the chapel, and was well 
attended. Mr. G. A. King, chairman of 
the congregation, presided. Among those 
present, in addition to the speakers, were 
the Rev. Jabez King (President of the Free 
Methodist Conference of England and 
Wales), the Rev. Lucking Tavener (of 
Ipswich), and Mr. B. E. Scarles (President 
ot the Norfolk Congregational Union). 

The meeting opened with the singing of 
Emerson’s hymn, ‘‘ We love the venerable 
house,’’ and prayer by the Rev. Alfred 
Hall. 

The CHarrMan said it was difficult for 
them to realise what the life of their 
fathers was a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the Octagon was built, and in the 
meeting-house before that; but they had 
in that chapel no mean outward present- 
ment of the effort after truth, beauty, 
and endurance which characterised the 
people of that time. Especially was that 
so on the intellectual and spiritual side, 
and it was something very appropriate 
that the beauty of that place was an 
inward beauty. It did not appeal to 
them on the outside, but when they came 
within. So the teaching given there 
during those 150 years had never so much 
appealed to men from the outward pre- 
sentation of it, as by its inward force 
appealing to their intellect, and the better 
part of them. It had met the spiritual 
need of the time among a certain order 
of mind. 

While that chapel was being built and 
for years afterwards there was in Eng- 
land that great religious revival associated 
with the names of the Wesleys and White- 
field, which had made a lasting impression 
on the life of the people to the present time, 


a great moral uplifting, an impetus to 
Yet at the 


the forward march of man. 


were 
Luther’s hymn “A mighty stronghold is 


same time the movement inaugurated in 
that chapel was part of the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual movement, {which 
had its expression in the liberal thought 
of to-day. Looking at the dates of the 
opening of the chapel in 1756, of the cen- 
tenary and that 150th anniversary, they 
marked periods in their life as a people, 
not in that chapel alone, but in their life 
aS Englishmen. Each period indicated « 
new social movement. About 1756 there 
was undoubtedly developing a new social 
movement marked by the discovery of 
the use of steam and the invention of 
machinery for spinning, a great intellec- 
tual and also a social advance. Then 
1856 was marked by the rejoicings (as 
he well remembered as a child) over the 
treaty of peace after the Russian War, 
and the hopes which the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 had kindled for social peace and 
advancement. And now at the end of 
another fifty years they were surely face 
to face with as great a crisis in English 
history, a great intellectual advance and 
social upheaval. There was a marked 
change in the attitude of the churches 
towards social-movements, so great that 
it seemed the advance of 150 rather than 
only of 50 years they had witnessed. 

Those who built that chapel stood for 
truth, beauty, and endurance in matters 
of the spiritual life. It was for the 
worship of God, in the footsteps of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, not fettered by 
dogma but in the simple faith expressed 
in the formula, the Fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man. Thatconfession 
was undoubtedly renewed in 1856, by 
those who at that time took their part 
in social and civic work in the city. And 
now they must ask themselves what in- 
fluénce their belief had on the city and 
the nation of which they were a_ part. 
There were wrongs to be righted, social 
injustices to be swept away, and people 
asked of them, Where is your Church? 
They must carry on their worship in the 
simplicity of John Taylor, true to the 
ideals that had come to them from their 
fathers and those revealed by the Spirit 
of God. ‘The religious life fostered there 
by weekly worship must be such that they 
felt it not to be alone, circumscribed by 
that single duty of the worship of God, 
but with the larger duty, to go and do 
their best in the world. The very fact of 
their worshipping there must reveal to 
them the things that were unjust, and 
gain for them a nobler moral atmosphere, 
in which they would believe altogether in 
the brotherhood of men. 

The Rev. F. K: Freeston, in a very 
interesting address, spoke of the general 
movement, of which the history of the 
Octagon Chapel was a part, and of the 
great value of a knowledge of that history, 
especially to their young people, for a true 
understanding of their faith. Mr. Freeston 
in this part of his address followed the 
lines of his ‘‘ message to Guild mem- 
bers’ which will be found in another 
column. He said they wanted a popular 
revised edition of Calamy’s history of the 
ejected ministers, and referred to the 
great interest of the Bunhill Fields 
burial ground, which Southey called the 
Campo Santo of Nonconformity, as help- 
ing them to realise their heritage: Some 


I thirty or forty of the ejected, refused 
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interment in the city churches, were 
there buried, and there were the graves 
of Bunyan, Defoe, George Fox, Owen, 
Evelyn, Lindsey, Belsham, Price, Lardner, 


and Kippis, and many others. There 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, 


Quaker were at peace side by side, and 
they could realise the greatness of their 
history: Why was it of such interest ? 
And why ought they to take such pains 
to bring it before their young people ? 
What did they owe to the ejected ? 
They had secured liberty of conscience as 
against the demard for uniformity and 
ecclesiastical authority. It was a very 
precious principle, and the classic enun- 
ciation of it wasin Dr. Taylor’s sermon 
at the opening of the Octagon. Another 
parallel utterance he quoted from William 
Turner, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, expressive 
of the broadest and most catholic reli- 
gious sympathy. And, further, they secured 
the right of private judgment and_ free 
inquiry, a8 against the thought of theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and so led on to the 
new period of reconciliation, in which 
they found their present duty to look for 
the underlying meaning in the various 
doctrines of the churches and help to 
bring about a true Holy Catholic Church. 

The Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson having 
told of the happiness with which he 
had that day revisited Geldeston, the 
village from which John Withers Dowson 
came, and his own birthplace, spoke of 
the great principle of freedom enshrined 
in theie chapels, and what it had meant 
to him in his ministry. During the past 
fiity years there had been great chan zes 
in their views of religious truth, but 
what remained with them was the religion 
of Jesus, not received on authority, except 
that of the living conscience under the 
touch of the living God. That was the 
faith of their churches to-day. He then 
spoke of the social aspirations of the 
time and of himself as a Christian 
socialist, and took the opportunity of 
explaining why, to his great regret, he 
had not been able to sign the appeal 
on the duty of our churches in the 
matter of social work, promoted by 
Miss Gittins. The real work of the 
minister, he was convinced, was in the 
pulpit as the inspirer of his people, 
to go out from the Sunday worship 
to enter with their brothers and sisters of 
all churches into work for the good of 
humanity. He hated sectarianism and 
divisions, and if in a common cause 
under the spirit of Christ he could hold 
out a hand of fellowship that they might 
work together, he would rather do that 
than work simply with the members of 
their own church. Their churches with 
all other churches of the land must help 
to make good citizens, fellow-citizens. 
The churches must forget themselves in 
the service of the Kingdom of God. 
Churches might rise and fall, but to 
bring nearet the Kingdom of God was 
something greater than them all. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis also spoke as a 
child of the Octagon, having been chris- 
tened on that centenary Whit-Sunday 
after the morning service. His father 
was minister of the chapel at that time, 
and they would understand how deeply 
he felt that occasion, and the references 
which had been made to his father’s 


work, and to his mother. He quoted 
from the Inquirer report of the dinner 
on May 12, 1856, a passage from Dr, 
Martineau’s speech, in which he said that 
their religious liberties were for the 
most part secured through the hard- 
fought battles of their forefathers, and 
now it was for them to go on to the 
practical application and throw them- 
selves into work for the improvement 
of their neighbourhood and city. So 
they would find themselves drawn nearer 
and nearer to their fellow Christians of 
other denominations. And after fifty 
years that was still their aim. His father 
atthe Centenary dinner had acknowledged 
that he felt unworthy to stand in the 
Octagon pulpit, in succession to the dis- 
tinguished men who had been before 
him, but found comfort in the thought 
that there was a new spirit of common 
work, which united minister and congre- 
gation together in self-forgetting service. 
In that spirit the Octagon congregation 
and their minister were now united, and 
they were locking forward to entering 
before long upon larger opportunities of 
service in the Martineau Memorial 
buildings. That memorial would stand 
not simply as a memory of the past, 
but as a new impulse to greater faith- 
fulness in work for the welfare of their 
people, and in that they would surely 
find the Divine blessing, 

Mr. James Motrram, whose family has 
been connected with the congregation from 
the very first (John Mottram was one of 
those who took part in the conveyance of 
the land and the building of the original 
chapel in 1687), then moved :—‘‘ This 
meeting of members of the congregation 
worshipping in the Octagon Chapel heartily 
thanks the Revs. H. Enfield Dowson, F. 
K. Freeston, and VY. D. Davis for their 
inspiring addresses, so ably reminding them 
of the worthy traditions connected with 
this place, which was erected and dedi- 
cated to the Worship of Almighty God 
and fettered by no theological trust. They 
rejoice in their inheritance, and pray that 
those great principles which characterised 
the faith of the founders of this Meeting- 
house, the 150th anniversary of which 
they have met to celebrate, may be held 
sacred by them, and passed on to future 
generations, a most cherished possession.’’ 
Mr. Mottram said that had there been 
time he might have recalled many old 
memories, and, referring to the present 
controversy on the subject of religious 
teaching, he spoke of the old bequest of 
Joanna Scott in connection with the 
Octagon, and the system of scholarships 
under which no inquiry might be made as 
to the religious beliefs of the parents or 
the children who benefited. 

Mr. W. H. Scorr seconded, and said 
they must be grateful for that inspiring 
celebration. Every. congregation had its 
ups and downs, and he believed they were 
now going to have their ups. The 
Martineau Memorial was assured, and 
they would have the means of doing 
better work, which was essential to 
SUCCESS. 

The Rev. ALrrep Hauu supported the 
resolution, and said that in looking back 
on the long line of their ministers, while 
he also might well feel unworthy to follow 


‘such men, he was thankful to kiow there 


had been two types of minister—those 
who had been known for literary power, 
scholarship, and intellectual force, and 
those who had done no less valuable 
work in the city and congregation, whose 
only claim to minister there was that of 
simple, unassuming Christian character. 
Such a man was Peter Finch, who was 
minister for sixty years at the time when 
that congregation was being built up, 
and who died two years before the 
Octagon was opened. He also recalled 
the memories of Samuel Bourne and 
Edward Crane as part of their heritage. 
They might claim in that celebration 
that they were true to the spirit of John 
Taylor and James Martineau, and recog- 
nised the duty of which Mr. Freeston had 
spoken, of being reconcilers. They pleaded 
for toleration, but the toleration of en- 
thusiasm, not of indifference: He was 
thankful to the speakers, and felt that it, 


‘had been an inspiring time. 


The resolution having been passed, Dr. 
Savage’s hymn, “ Up the pathway of the 
ages,’ was sung, and Mr. Dowson pro- 
nounced the Benediction. 


ATTERCLIFFE SCHOOL-CHURCH: 
OPENING SERVICE AND MEETING. 


Tue new school-church built for the 
Unitarian congregation at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, was opened on Thursday after- 
noon, May 10, by Mrs. Ceredig Jones, of 
Bradford. The building, which is in 
Shirland-lane, a few yards from Attercliffe- 
road, includes a hall, 40 ft. by 30 ft., with 
two classrooms, each 16 ft. square, and 
the whole, by means of sliding screens, 
can be thrown into one for large meetings. 
There is also room on the land acquired 


for a further church building, when the 


time comes. The cost, including the land, 
is £1,828: 

At the opening ceremony, Mr. M. J: 
‘Hunter, the chairman of the trustees, 
handed a silver key to Mrs, Ceredig Jones, 
with which she opened the door; and the 
Rev. H. Dawtrey, the assistant minister at 
Upper Chapel, who has charge of the 
mission, oifered prayer. The assembly 
then entered the building, which was well 
filled, and Mrs. Cerepic Jonzs gave the 
opening address. 

They had gathered, she said, to celebrate 
an important event. The opening of the 
school-church was to them a cause for 
thankfulness. As they looked into the past 
they felt thankful that the labour of many 
months had been at length brought to 
completion, and that God had blessed the 
work. They looked with thankfulness 
towards the future, because they felt that 
this was not the end, but the beginning of a 
still greater work. It was a day of re- 
joicing, because it was a day of fulfilment ; 
it was a day of hope because it was a day of 
promise. Again, it was a day of rejoicing 
because one more church had been erected 
for worship and for work. For did not 
every church stand as a witness to the 
truth of the higher things in life? It 
stood as an outward symbol of the belief 
in spiritual things in an age of materialism: 
It stood for the pursuit of righteousness, 
and as a protest against being content to 
follow expediency ; it stood for the belief 
in the nobility of man, which must conquer 
his baseness ; it stood for hope in spite of 
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the pessimism which sometimes surrounded 
us: That day saw the fulfilment of many 
hopes and plans, the completion of 
much labour and many strivings. But 
it was also a day of hope because they 
looked forward almost more than they 
looked back. They looked on all that had 
been accomplished in the building of the 
place chiefly as a happy augury of what 
might be done in the future. The church 
building was now finished} the church 
life was about to begin. There had been 
needed to complete the church building 
thought, skill, painstaking care, the hope- 
fulness to plan, the courage to attempt, 
the perseverance to overcome difficulties, 
the self-denial not of the few only but of 
the many; there had been a union among 
the workers to carry the whole to so suc- 
cessful an issue. And were not the same 
gifts needed in the future: hope, courage, 
perseverance, self-sacrifice, union for work 
—these were the foundations of all true 
church life: They came to dedicate the 
building as a house of God, to dedicate it 
to God’s service for worship and for work ; 
and might not this be a symbol of the dedi- 
cation required of each one of them— 
the dedication of the individual soul to the 
service of his Father: Her prayer was 
that the worship in that church might be 
very real and true, and that nothing un- 
worthy would come into the life of the 
church, that jealousy and _ evil-speaking 
might be unknown among its members, 
but that a desire for the common good 
and burning love of service would animate 
allits workers and helpers ; that the words 
spoken there might guide and inspire the 
young, comfort the sorrowing, rouse the 
sinner to repentance and give him hope of 
the possibility of a nobler life ; cheer those 
on whom life had imposed heavy burdens, 
and hold up to all the highest ideals. 
Then would it, in truth, be a house of God. 

Service was conducted by the Rev. 
EK. Cerepic Jones, of Bradford, and the 
sermon was preached (in the regrettable 
absence through illness of the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove) by the Rey. W. G. TaRRAnNT, 
of Wandsworth. 

The sun shone that day, Mr. Tarrant 
said in the course of his sermon, but he had 
seen the sky over Attercliffe darkened 
by a pall of black cloud of smoke that made 
one wonder if it was possible that people 
could exist there in those homes; but a 
far greater cloud, a more awful cloud, 
overhung the lives of many people; it 
was the cloud that came into human lives 
from drunkenness, viciousness, ignorance, 
and such things: It should be the aim-of 
those connected with the church to bring 
about in every way possible harmony in 
human lives; to render less possible those 
disasters that ruined not only individual 
lives, but homes. How was that aim to be 
fulfilled? Surely by the imparting of 
knowledge. They must get the people 
around them to realise the great principles, 
and get them to apply them to themselves 
and learn the simple rudiments of know- 
ledge which enabled them to live amid 
the many trials that beset them. They 
must get people to have aspiration for 
higher things: They must bring about a 
divine discontent in the hearts of men 
and an aspiration towards the infinite. 

After tea, to which about 150 sat down, 
a public meeting followed in the evening, 


and the spacious room was crowded, the 
Rev. ©. J. Street presiding. Letters of 
apology were read from the Revs. William 
Blazeby, and Charles Hargrove. 

The CHatrMAN congratulated the Unit- 
arians, not only of Attercliffe, but of Shef- 
field, on the most satisfactory completion 
of their task to which they had cheerfully 
and faithfully set their hands. He was full 
of pride and joy that day. The Upper 
Chapel congregation had responded splen- 
didly to his appeal in the subscription list, 
to which there were over 150 contributors ; 
the Upperthorpe congregation had ren- 
dered excellent assistance in the recent 
bazaar; and the Attercliffe Mission con- 
gregation, small as it was, had given of its 
substance and still more in work. For 
himself he did not deserve all the credit 
for this movement that was sometimes 
given to him. He had only watered, but 
his predecessor at Upper Chapel, Mr. 
Manning, and Mr. Ellis while he was at 
Upperthorpe, had done the planting. 
Might God give the increase, as He surely 
would if the people themselves were 
faithful to their high trust. As nearly as 
could be calculated the total cost of this 
enterprise was £1,828. This included not 
only the building and the furnishing, but 


‘the cost of freehold land, on which there 


was room to build a church at some future 
day when the present building might be- 
come the school; also the purchase of a sup- 
posed right of light and provision for the 
erection of a boundary wall to enclose the 
vacant land. Towards this amount there 
had been subscribed £1,455 I1s., nearly all 
of which had been paid, including £250 
from the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, and 
£50 from the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association; the balance from the 
recent bazaar was £320; and the collection 
that day had realised £12 Is. 5d. This 
left about £40 short, but that would be 
met by a further generous contribution 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the Committee having kindly 
ptomised to pay such proportion as 
might be needed of {the last £50. This 
announcement, which came as a surprise 
to the audience, was received with great 
manifestation of delight, which was renewed 
when Mr. Street declared the new School- 
church opened free of debt. This was a 
splendid gift to Attercliffe—not merely to 
the Attercliffe Unitarians, but to the whole 
district, for their cause must be a mission- 
ary one, doing good service to the commu- 
nity around. He trusted that the congre- 
gation would carry on the work with as 
much zeal and determination as had been 
shown in the raising of the money for the 
building; that it would steadily increase 
in numbers and influence, and progress 
towards independence, so that the funds 
from’Upper Chapel at present necessarily 
devoted to the maintenance of the ministry 
of the Mission congregation, might ere 
long be released and applied in some other 
part of the city. 

Mr. A. J. Hopson, J.P., in proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mrs. Ceredig Jones 
for opening the new building, intimated 
that the Upper Chapel Trustees held the 
trust of the premises in such a way that 
as soon as the Atterclifle congregation was 
able to go alone, or nearly so, they could 
and gladly would hand it over to trustees 
appointed by the congregations The trust 


deed was as free and open as that of Upper 
Chapel itself, though the congregation, 
properly enough, being Unitarian, had 
chosen to describe itself by that name. 
He also expressed the opinion that the work 
and the giving to which Mr. Street had 
called the Upper Chapel Congregation had 
done them as much good as they could do 
for Attercliffe: 

The Rev. A. H. Dotpurn seconded the 
resolution, and. spoke of the happy rela: 
tions which existed between the Sheffield 
congregations, not omitting to remind the 


audience of the Upperthorpe Jubilee 
scheme of removing their church to a more 
suitable neighbourhood. He thought 


Yorkshire was to be congratulated, as 
Mr. Jones himself must be, on the great 
accession of strength its Unitarianism had 
received in the personality of Mrs. Jones. 

The resolution was heartily carried and 
Mrs. Jones made an appropriate acknow- 
ledgment. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Jones for cen- 
ducting the service, and to Mr. Tarrant for 
preaching, was moved by Mr. H. R. 
BRAMLEY, who recalled the fact that his 
grandfather had presided over the meeting 
at the opening of the Upperthorpe school 
in 1860, and reminded the audience that 
the scheme for the erection of the Atter- 
cliffe building had only been decided upon. 
at a meeting of the Upper Chapel congrega- 
tion on February 20, 1905, so that a great 
deal had been done in a very short time. 

The Rev. W. SrepHENS seconded, and 
the Rev. HE. Crrmpic Jones spoke in 
response to the vote. 

Mr. J. P. Ross, treasurer of the Atter- 
cliffe congregation, moved a resolution of 
thanks to the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association and the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union for the support which 
they had given, and without which they 
could not have opened the premises free 
of debt. Little hope had he, two years 
ago, of their having a beautiful home of 
their own like this, but it was due to the 
energy and persistence of Mr. Strect. 

Mr. Haroip Fisupurn, until recently 
secretary, seconded the resolution, which 
was heartily adopted. 


Rev. W. G. Tarrant responded for the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in a humorous speech, and said that the 
Association spent so much money in helping 
disappointing causes that it was a pleasure 
to find their gifts so well applied, and so 
much appreciated as in this instance. 

Rev. Joun Ex.is recalled the early days 
of the movement, and, speaking for the 
Yorkshire Union, said the Committee, when 
they realised what good work was being 
done, and that there would be no appeal 
for subscriptions outside Sheffield except 
to the two associations, gladly made a 
substantial grant, and thought it money 
well spent. A vote of thanks to the pains- 
taking architect, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, 
A.R.1.B.A. (himself one of. the trustees), 
who had designed a building that gave 
satisfaction to everyone, and had watched 
over every detail of the work so carefully, 
and to the contractor, Mr. Freckingham, 
with his sub-contractors (including Mr. 
J: W. Steers and Mr. T. Rule, members of 
the Upper Chapel congregation), was pro- 
posed by Mr. Gzorcu H: Hunt, treasurer 
of the Building Fund, and seconded by 
Mr. Ropert Simpson. Mr. WIGFULL was 
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most warmly received on rising to respond, 
A further vote of thanks to Mr. Street for 
presiding, and still more for all that he had 
done to bring about such a successful issue, 
was moved by the Rev. A. H. Doupuin, 
seconded by Mr. A. J. Hopson, and Mr. 
STREET received a remarkable ovation on 
rising to respond. The choir, who sang 
two glees, and soloists, of whom the Rev. 
Henry Dawtrey was one, contributed to 
the enjoyment of a most interesting and 


happy day. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Tus new Mission was opened on 
Monday evening, May 11; at Lymm, 
Cheshire. The van left the Home Mis- 
sionary College, Manchester, in the morn- 
ing, in charge of Mr. Bertram Talbot, 
who will travel with it until the end of 
the tour on September 30. Later in the 
day the missioners for the week, the Revs. 
T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, and Chas. 
Peach, of Manchester, joined the van. 
At seven o’clock the first meeting was 
held at Lymm Cross. The Rev. T. P. 
Spedding opened the Mission with the 
hymn, ‘‘ Come, let us join with faithful 
souls.” The Rev. Harvey-Cook then 
took the position of chairman for the 
week. He brought with him a large 
contingent of singers from Warrington. 
There were also present the Revs. G. A. 
Payne, of Knutsford, and W. L. Scroeder, 
of Sale, who was accompanied by a 
large party of cyclists. On Tuesday 
evening these gentlemen were again the 


speakers, and addresses were also de- 
livered by Mr. Flint, of Sale, and 
Mr. William Long, of Warrington, 


who spoke warmly in support of the 
movement, and in high appreciation of 
those who are determined upon its 
success, In addition to the three hymns 
for each evening—which were sung three 
times over—Mrs. Pearce, of Sale, gave 
a magnificent rendering of ‘‘ The Better 
Land.” The number of Unitarians from 
the surrounding district each evening 
would be from 50 to 70. The Lymm 
people were a little shy on the Monday, 
but about 70 of them were within 
hearing distance, most of them standing 
against the houses and shops on the 
opposite side of the little square. This, 
it was afterwards ascertained, is the in- 
variable custom, even when orthodox 
religious services and missions are held. 
On the Tuesday night a little of the 
shyness had worn off, and much larger 
numbers were attracted. On this night, 
too, over 250 hymn papers were dis- 
tributed at the meeting, and on both 
evenings large numbers of leaflets 
were given away. The attitude of 
the people has been particularly sympa- 
thetic, and the missioners have found 
plenty of interest in the work and good- 
will. Several inquiries have been made at 
the van during the day. The weather has 
been fine, but bitterly cold, and on 
Wednesday afternoon rain was falling so 
heavily that it was questionable whether a 
meeting could be held. The addresses 
have been marked by a fine spirit, and the 
missioners are deeply indebted to the 
ministers and friends who have come out 
to join them. The presence of Mr. Long 
was greatly appreciated, and betokens 
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something of that widespread interest in 
the movement of which the promoters 
have had constant evidence during the 
last few weeks. 

The van will be in Prescott and Walton 
next week. To-morrow (Sunday) itreturns 
from Earlstown to Warrington, in order 
that the Cairo-street friends may use it for 
two special services in their town. 


THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 


THE seventh annual meeting was held 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Monday, May 13, the Rev. J. Crowther 
Hirst, president, in the chair. There was 
a good attendance. ‘Twelve new members 
were admitted, bringing the number on the 
roll up to 137. Resolutions were passed 
regretting the death of the Rev. Richard 
Lyttle, and sympathising the Revs. Pro- 
fessor Upton, E. W. Lummis, and Hugon 
8. Tayler in having been laid aside from 
work through illness. 

The annual report and financial state- 
ment showed that the society had steadily 
progressed in membership every year since 
its foundation. Five members had during 
the year been in receipt of benefit while 
without ministerial charge ; two additional 
grants had been voted from the auxiliary 
fund; and the balance in hand was 
£20 3s., besides investments which cost 
£398 7s. 3d. Satisfaction was expressed 
at the inclusion in the Year Book of 
information as to settlements in the various 
congregations for the past 25 years, in 
accordance with the request made by the 
Fellowship. In connection with the Settle- 
ments Bureau much useful work had been 
done, six settlements having been brought 
about in this way, and 18 ministers. and 
12 churches being at present on the books. 
Cordial thanks were voted to the officers 
for their services during the year. The 
Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter was appointed 
president; the treasurer (Rev. Dendy 
Agate) and secretary (Rev. C. J. Street) 
were re-elected. Mr. Street having signi- 
fied his resolve to retire from the secre- 
taryship of the Settlements Bureau, the 
Rev. J. Crowther Hirst was appointed to 
that office with every mark of confidence. 
Mr. Hirst and the Rev. A. H. Dolphin 
were elected to fill vacancies on the com- 
mittee, and Mr. A. E. Piggot, F.S.A.A., 
and the Rev. W. R. Shanks were re-elected 
as auditors, 

An open conference followed, chiefly on 
the subject of ministerial settlements, 
and suggestions thereon recently advanced. 
A prolonged discussion took place, every 
aspect of the question being considered. 
In the end it was unanimously resolved :— 
“That the members of the Ministeral 
Fellowship, in annual meeting assembled, 
having regard to the useful work already 
done by the Settlements Bureau, and to 
proposals that the National Conference 
should take over the work and apply its 
benefits to all the ministers on the roll of 
the Conference, hereby declare that it is 
clear that the work must, for the next three 
years, be carried on along its present lines 
and under the management of the Fellow- 
ship. Meanwhile, the committee is 
authorised to confer with the Conference 
Committee, if invited, and requested to 
report to the next annual meeting, or to 
a special meeting.”’ 


\ 
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It was also resolved that the committee 
be instructed to consider the practicability. 
of extending the membership of the 
Fellowship, so as to include for all purposes 
but benefit ministers so desiring ata smaller 
rate of subscription; and of holding each 
year an interim meeting of the Fellowship 
at some other centre than Manchester. 


OUR FREE CHURCH HISTORY.* 
By THE Rev. F. K. Freesston. 


We are all of us, whatever our age, 
always facing two ways—to the future, 
and to the past. And the truest wisdom 
lies, both for ourselves and our churches, 
in understanding their related meaning, 
and in being faithful to their joint appeal. 

Some persons, and some churches, cling 
to the past too much, praising alone a 
time that is gone, and hence taking little 
part in to-day’s thought and work. Others 
make the opposite mistake, and are im- 
patient with the old, call it dead and done 
with, and act as though the modern man 
could ignore everything that has gone 
before him, regarding the new as the only 
true. This is the time to rebuke such un- 
wisdom. The past is still living, though 
the future is calling: the old is not dead, 
and the present is its child. To neglect 
either one and the relation between them 
is to call down confusion upon our thinking 
and our working. Dr. Martineau said 
once, ‘‘ I cannot rest contentedly on the 
past: I cannot take a step towards the 
future without its support.’’ There lies 
the truth: we must take it more to heart. 
And we must apply it to our church life. 
To the younger members of our churches, 
and to all our guilds, especially, may I 
therefore say :— — Ng iF 

Know the Story of our Free Church 
History. Do not yield one inch to the 
scorn of the past, to the lack of the his- 
toric sense, to the pride of separateness, 
which attempt to pass for superior know- 
ledge. Regard instead the religion of 
England in its various churches as a fine 
old oak with many branches, and with 
deep -set, broad-grasping roots. Hach 
church may feel that its own branch is of 
most importance ; but each branch should 
never forget that it also goes back for its 
life to the root. We must remember that 
we are truly a branch with a very living 
history, but also that we belong to the 
whole tree. Whenever, therefore, we 
speak of ‘‘ our’’ churches we do not, or 
should not, mean ours as opposed to all 
others, or as lopped off from the rest, 
or as planted apart with a separate life, 
like a little shrub on its own account; 
but always as ours amongst others, our 
share in the common stock, our part in 
the whole movement, our branch of the 
old oak. Then we shall escape the secta- 
rian spirit, and know how our churches 
have come about. 

For we ought to know ourselves, and 
others will surely ask us, ‘‘ What then 
exactly is your relation to the rest of the 
tree? Where about did you first branch 
off, and why ? Why are you called Pro- 
testants, why Protestant Dissenters, why 
Non-Subscribing Protestant Dissenters ? 


* The President’s Message to Guild Members, 
in the Guilds’ Union Year Book and Manual for 
1906. Published by the Sunday School Associa- 

ion, Essex Hall, 2d, ; 
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Why do you call your churches. Free 
Churches? Free from what? What is 
your form of Church government ? Why 
do you worship in many cases in old chapels 
which were built by men holding different 
doctrines ? What are Free Trusts ? Why 
have you no collective creed or official 
statement of belief? In short, what is 
the meaning of your church and the reason 
of your faith ? ’’ 

The reply lies in one sentence, but 
includes many others. The Reason of our 
faith is the knowledge of our growth. The 
answer to all these questions depends, not 
only on what we believe and think to-day, 
but on what our fathers and forefathers 
believed and did yesterday, in other words, 
upon our religious history. So that if we 
would make history ourselves, as we boast 
sometimes, we must realise first how his- 
tory has made us. If we want to take a 
forward outlook, we must first glance back. 
Stand near the start of our movement : 
trace its development from point to point : 
get into touch with those whom it has 
inspired to great things. Read the records 
of its struggles, the archives of its early 
days, the biographies of its brave con- 
fessors, the productions of its scholars 
the dreams of its enthusiasts, the deeds 
of its saints. In other words, feel the 
force and impetus which have carried this 
movement onwards, and which, if true to 
itself, must now be stirring its inner life. 
Desire with all your heart that this move- 
ment may have its helpful part in the 
larger life of the world of thought, that it 
may make for that goal, the Church 
Universal, whose motto shall be, ‘‘ In 
things essential unity, in things doubtful 
liberty, in all things charity.’’ Realise 
that others, in different ways, but with the 
same ideal, are also contributing to that 
Church Universal. Make acquaintance 
with those who, outside our churches and 
labels, are accepting and applying the same 
liberal principles. For larger meanings, 
nobler interpretations of divine things, are 
all around us, some revealed to one mind, 
some to another’s: the seeking and the 
finding which are always going on are the 
very breath of our being and the explana- 
tion of our position. The old is ever open- 
ing into new form and expression: but 
all the time the permanent things that do 
not change through the ages are appealing 
to us with the solemn voice of the past. 
We need then all the knowledge, all the 
helpfulness, all the reverence, which we 
can gain and others can give; we need 
to understand and to be understood. 
Therefore, let the New and the Old go 
hand in hand, the look forward and the 
look backward, the promise of the future 
with the remembrance of the past, the 
Christ that is to be with the Jesus of 
Galilee. Know the story of our Free 
Church History—and feel the movement of 
advancing Free Thought. 


DIFFICULTIES are meant to rouse, not 
discourage ; the human spirit is to grow 
strong by conflict—Channing. 

Tue LayMen’s Cius.—Members are 
requested to note that the dinner on 
Wednesday next, the 23rd inst., with 
which the annual meeting is associated, 
is at, the Inns of Court Hotel, at 7 for 
7.30 o’clock. ie 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

eee 


Blackpool: South = Shore.—Anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, May 6, when the 
Rey. W. T. Bushrod, of Chorley, preached. There 
were good attendances at all the services, and 
the collections were very satisfactory. 

Colne.—Dr. Dharmavyir, of Padiham (for- 
merly of the Brahmo Samaj, India), preached 
at the evening service on May 6 an eloquent 
sermcn against mammon worship, He pleaded 
for greater devotion to the Christ ideal of life. 
A cong¢egation of over 200 was present. On 
Sunday evening, May 13, a service in recogni- 
tion of new members was conducted by the 
Rev. John Evans, who has just completed a 
year’s ministry at Colne... Twenty-three per- 
sons were admitted as members of the church. 
Mr. Evans, in the course of a very impressive 
sermon, emphasised the moral! and spiritual 
meaning of the principles for which the church 
stood, and heartily welcomed those who had 
consented to join fellowship with the congrega- 
tion. 

Dover.— Anniversary services were conducted 
on Sunday, May 13, by the Rev. C. A. Ginever. 
After the services the members were asked to 
sign a parchment roll, as it had beendeemed well 
to keepa record of the names of those belonging 
to the church.*At the end of the evening service, 
before the benediction, a short address was given 
to welcome the new members. 

Halifax.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held at Northgate-end Chapel, on 
Sunday, May 13, when the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, of Oxford, preached morning and 
evening, and in the afternoon the Rev. F. E. 
Millson gave an address: there was special music 
by the choir and scholars, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Wilson, the organist. In connection with 
the anniversary, the Rev. P. E. Richards gave a 
lecture on Monday evening, on ‘Tales from 
Plutarch.”’ The collections at services and 
lecture amounted to £28 11s. 6d. 

Horwich.—The annual Sunday-school sermons 
were preached last Sunday, May 13. The day 
was perfect. In the morning a scholars’ service 
was conducted by the Rey. H. E. Haycock, of 
Halliwell-road Free Church, Bolton. The preacher 
in the afternoon and evening was the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton. 
There were large congregations, especially at 
night. The collections, including several dona- 
tions, amounted to nearly £15, an advance on 
last year. 

Ilminster (Resignation). —The Rev Edward 
Parry, B.A., has sent in his resignation as 
minister of the Old Meeting, to take effect at 
Midsummer next. 

London : Lewisham.—On the second Sun- 
day in May this congregation again celebrated 
the anniversary of the founding of the church. 
The weather was ‘glorious, and everybody was 
happy. The morning service was well attended, 
and in the evening the building was comfort- 
ably full. At 3 p.m. was a children’s flower 
service, when twenty-five children with their 
teachers attended from Avondale-road, Peck- 
ham, by special invitation. Hymns suitable to 
the occasion were well sung, a few of the chil- 
dren contributed recitals and solos, and short 
addresses were given by two members of the 
congregation. On Wednesday, 16th, the annual 
public meeting was held. Mr. John Harrison, 
president of the London District Unitarian 
Society, presided, and members were invited to 
meet him previous to the meeting. The 
speakers included the Rev. E. Savell Hicks, G. 
Carter, W. W. Chynoweth Pope, Messrs. C. 
Vogan, A. G. Warren, Jenks, and Peppercorn. 

Manchester: Broughton (Appointment). 
—The Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A., who has 
been for nearly two years assistant minister to 
the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., at Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, and minister in charge of the 
A ttercliffe Unitarian Mission, has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation to take charge 
of the newly-formed congregation at Broughton, 
and will “enter upon his duties on Sunday, 
September 2. 

Manchester: Platt,—Tae Rev. Gertrud yon 
Petzold, of Leicester, preached two earnest and 
eloquent sermons on Sunday, May 13. They 
were listened to with great attention and appre- 
ciation by large congregations, every seat being 


cecupied. The collections were for the Sunday 
school. 

Mansfield (Appointment).—The Rey. F- 
Heming Vaughan, B.A., of Hull, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the Old Meeting House 
congregation to become their minister, and will 
enter upon his ministry on the first Sunday in 
August, 

Middlesbrough.—At the anniversary ser- 
vices on May 13 the Rev. W. H. Lambelle was 
heartily welcomed back to hig pulpit after an 
absence of nine weeks thrvugh illness. On 
Monday evening a conyersazione was held in 
the schoolroom, presided over by the minister. 
The Rev. W. Rosling (Bradford) and Rev. R. 
H. Maister (Stockton) both gave short and 
interesting addresses. Vocal and instrumental 
music made the gathering most enjoyable. 

Rawtenstall,—On Sunday, May 13, the 
Sunday-school anniversary services were held. 
The special preacher was the Rev. M. R, Scott. 
In the afternoon and evening all the available 
space inthe church was occupied, even in the 
aisles and inside the communion rails, and some 
persons were crowded into the vestries. The 
collection was £50 7s. The “At Home”’ held 
on Good Friday was opened by Alderman T. 
Holt, J.P., of Bury, Mr. James Shepherd pre- 
siding. On the following Saturday the children 
of the school conducted the opening ceremonies. 
The proceeds, which amounted to £40, will be 
devoted to repairing the vestries. : 

South Shields.—Anniversary services were 
conducted at Unity Charch on Sunday, May 6, 
by the Rev. Albert Thornhill, of Carlisle, 
who preached in the morning on ‘@Qod in 
Man,” and in the evening on ‘A Faith for To- 
day.” He also addressed the Sunday-school in 
the afternoon. The annual party was held on 
Wednesday, May 9, when upwards of 100 sat 
down to tea. A public meeting was afterwards 
held in the church, Mr. Blues (president of the 
church) occupied the chair, and gave a very 
hearty welcome to the visitors. Addresses were 
delivered by His Worship the Mayor of New- 
castle-on- Tyne (Ald. J. Baxter Ellis) the Revs. 
W. H. Lambelle (president of the Northum.- 
berland and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association), Frank Walters, Francis Wood, and 
q. A. Ferguson. 


UNITARIANS were well represented at 
the recent May Meetings of the Vege- 
tarian Society. Among the speakers were 
the Rev. Jame C. Street, of Shrewsbury, 
Mr. William EK. A. Axon, LL.D., and Mr. 
William Harrison, of Manchester. On 
Sunday, the 6th inst., at Bayshill Unit- 
arian Church the address at the morning 
service was given by Mr. Albert Broadbent, 
secretary of the Vegetarian Society, and in 
the evening by Mr, William KE. A. Axon. 


The Rev. Fisher Jones conducted the 
devotional part of the services. 
‘To - MoRROW,’’ says this week’s 


Guardian, dated May 16, ‘‘ will be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Revised New Testament. . . : 
Whatever the defects of the Revised 
Version, it does unquestionably bring us 
nearer to the original writings. It can 
hardly be doubted, mdeed, that it has 
helped materially to the more intelligent 
reading of the New Testament, and that 
it has greatly stimulated the comparative 
study of the wonderful literature which 
has entered into the very texture of 
Western thought and affected the outlook 
upon life even of those who are least 
conscious of being influenced by it. 
Apart from higher considerations, the 
Revised Version was a great literary 
achievement which will ever stand to the 
credit of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century.”’ 

To CorrEsPonDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
Nya R.. BoB. J.C, He MU Jae & 
H. B., P. E. B., 8. B. R. 
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OUR CALENDAR. — 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—$-——= 
SUNDAY, May 20. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ABTHUR HurN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Hustracr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. B. KitRKMAN GRAY. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. EpaaR Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, J. H. Wiexsrerp, M.A., ‘Truth and 
Poetry; or, Religious Light and Religious 

Warmth,” and 7, W. J. Jurpr. 

Deptiord, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

. A, J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
BrwatCnunpra Guoss, M.A. : “ Nunquam 
in Ancient India, The Hindu’s Solution 

"of Nunquam’s Difficulty.” 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E. Savrrr. Hrcxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 

’ Rev. Frep. HaNnKINSON. : 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 7, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7; Rev. 

CHARLES Roper, B.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoopPER, B.A. y 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
BH. CLEMENT PIKE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and.7, Rey. W. 
Wooprine, B.A. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHAtt, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exrior. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 

hill, 1l and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GEORGE CrITcHLEY, B.A., “New Testa- 
ment Miracles.”’ 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 
Dr. Mummery. 


11,15 


11 and 7, Rev. 


a 
eae PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
. McDow8rtt. 
Brackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrrt McGrn. 
Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 


Bovurnemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 


__ = ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Com... 

BRaprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepie Jones, M.A. 

BriauHton, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priestiey Primer. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is og nourishing as it is delicious. 


Pialby wholibomnk 
CRALL CY’ 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


Christ Church, New-road, North-. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Rev. Gror@E STREET. 
CaMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
GrorGE CritcHLey, B.A. 


CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 


Rev. J. H. Smita. 


CuxsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. J. Ewart, M.A. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginrvzr, B.A. 


Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1) and 


6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 


Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 


Harerove, M.A. 
Lutcrster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 


LtsoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, Ll and 


6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 


LiveRrroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 


LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. H. D. RoBerts, 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaeErs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newpokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester Rey. 
Dr. DrumMMmonpD. 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7,45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

Porrsmoura, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 
ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwrEtt Binns. rede 
Suvewoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspanm REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoorTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.20. 
Rev. H. MorGan Dare. 

SourHenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLtount Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 


College, 11.30, 


Torovay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11. 


and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TrowsBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 

‘Waln, ees 
TUNBRIDGE Weztts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, lland 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 


—————_< 


IRELAND. 


G. Haminton Vance, B.D. ; 
— 
WALES. 
ABERystwiTu, New Street Meeting House, 11. 


—— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmMrorta. 


ANK STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
—The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
In connection with the Sunday School will be 
held on SunpDAY, May 277TH: » Morning, 10.30 ; 
Evening, 6.30, Preacher: Rev. Partie H. 
WickstEED, M.A. In the afternoon at 2.30 
there will be a ScHoLars’ SERVICE, conducted 
by Rev. H. E. Haycock, of Halliwell-road Free 
Church, Bolten. Collection at each service. 


AMUEL JONES’ FUND.—The 

Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. Applications 

must, however, be in hand not later than June 

16th, and must be made on ‘a Form to be ob- 

tained from EDWIN W. MarsHALL, Secretary, 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
. Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last. 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
oer 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
‘o EpiTor, Ivy House,-Mottram, Manchester, 


DEATHS. ‘ 
Brrton.—On May 6th,at Armadale, Weston- 
super-Mare, after a few hours’ painless ill- 
ness, Louisa, the wife of Henry Coppinger 
Beeton, aged 73. : 
MircHeru.—On May 9th, at 28, Leigh-road 
South, Clifton, suddenly, James Cann 
Mitchell, in his 80th year. 


May 19, 1906. 


a aE TE SSS 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and_6.30, 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, — a 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_+_o— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
gee LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their.Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


OUSE-PARLOURMAID WANTED 
inJune. Comfortable home, overlooking 
the sea. Between-maid kept. Good wages.— 
Apply to A. E. Jonrs, Esq., Langley House, 
Dawlish. 
ANTED, May 20th, LADY HELP 
or LADY NURSE for three children, 
aged five years, four years, and ten months. 
Must be able to teach a little. Nursemaid 
kept.—Mrs, Louis Hypn, Loughrigg, Heaton 
Chapel, near Stockport. 5 


ERTIFIED MONTHLY NURSE at 
liberty after June 10th. Terms moderate. 
—NorsE HENSUALL, 7, Oak-road, Sale. 

ANTED,' a YOUNG LADY as 

/¥ ‘NURSE for a boy three years old. 

Must be a gocd needlewoman. Write, stating 

age and particulars of previous experience, to 
Mrs. rep Cook, 53, Ullet-road, Liverpool, 8. 


ADY wishes to recommend a LADY 
A (42) as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 
+00 


reader.—Address, Mrs. T. SITKA, 
Chislehurst. 


‘CAITUATION WANTED as NURSE 
to invalid or care of children. Highly 

recommended.—Nurse CHRISTIAN, c/o of Mrs, 

Newman, 99, Victoria-street, Gloucester.  - 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND an 
J EXPERIENCED NURSE, age about 30, 
to take charge of five children, ages 8 years to 
10 months. Two eldest at school in day- 
time. Nursery maid kept.—Mrs. ARCHIBALD 


| Kenrick; Harb H se irmi 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7,‘Rev. po SEEN neh a ale ta gat i 


AT AN'TED, a good PLAIN COOK. No 
kitchen maid kept.—Apply to B. NEALE, 


' | 69, Edgware-road, W. 


197! CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 


. Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A. 


ALEXANDER W. Law- 
RENCE. 

Miss Orme. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. f 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, 
F, H. A. Harpcastrez, 
F.S.1. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years.| 
110/01 4/05 610m 2/02n 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, : 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 


‘of Property in any part of London or Suburbs © 


undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


a" 


‘Siam 


. In Sthe University of Glasgow only ; 


May 19, 1906, 


The Sonday School Association. 


[JUST PUBLISHED, 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


The Story of His Life, 
By ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


This little book has been written in the hope 
that it will be welcome to young people who 
ought to know something of James Martineau, 
whose thinking has had and continues to have 
a powerful influence upon the best religious 
life of our time ; also to busy people who have 
not time to read the larger biographies pub- 
lished. 

Cloth, gilt top, 114 pp. with Portrait, 
Price is. net, Postage 2d. 


London : Tug SUNDAY ScHooL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester : H. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Liverpool: THE BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord-street. 
ARE THE TENETS OF UNITARIANISM WORTHY 
EITHER OF BELIEF GR OF PROPACATICN? 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. Posi free, 2d. 
Messrs. MATTHEWS, 28, LOWER ARCADE, BRISTOL. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President : 
"SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.Y.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 34 per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


Schools, etc, 


— >— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lit1an Tasot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musiciaas. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


| Tennis, Croquet. 


THE INQUIRER. 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; . highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — Furnished 
Apartments. Near Station and Sea. 
Highly recommended. Terms moderate.— 
Apply, N. C., INquIRER Office, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, W.C. 
j KAN DE RS: EBIG. ©. 2 
O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 
with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 
beds), kitchen, and servants’ room ; having a 
magnificent view of the “ Bliimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the “ Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apartments.—For particulars, apply to 
Karu Kiorrer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 
References, Rev. LAWRENCE SCOTT, 
Denton, Manchester. 


BErLES 1 O.L.. 
HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &e., 


Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


OUTHPORT. — Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs, 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN -Y- BRYN. 
f J (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“ Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially - 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (ond). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon). © 


a 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—An Unsectarian Public School. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami- 
nation, Tuesday, July 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 

-NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY.—Dr. 
WILLIAMs’s TRUSTEES offer for open com- 
petition, Undergraduate Scholarships, pegebie 
an 
Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, tenable in 
any approved School of Theology or University. 
The Scholarships are open to students of all 
Denominations. preparing for the Noncon- 
formist Ministry. “For particulars apply to 
the SecreTARY, Dr. ILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C., before June 1, } 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
AN MENTS, or would Let Furnished. _ Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


INE-ROOMED VILLA. RESI- 

DENCES ; outskirts of Horsham. £24 

and £25. Ten minutes from station.—Apply, 
Miss Kensrerr, Barrington-road, Horsham. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
Row DORN. ; 
This wel ences and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. : 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKcRAF?T,” LONDON. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL. — THE 

ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached 

on Sunday, May 20th, 1906, at 3 o’clock and 

6.30 p.m., by the Rev. J. E. STEAD, of Mossley. 

dee apthe Schoolroem between the Services, 
. each. 


SPARAGUS.—124 buds, postage and 

package free, 2s.Sd. Weekly supplies for 

6 weeks at 2s. 6d. cash. Illustrated price list free 
on application—FReED. THORNELY, Evesham, 


UNITARIAN GHURGH, STALYBRIDCE. 


ARN APEHA Tz, 
HE Committee, Teachers, and other 
workers at Stalybridge are making an 
effort to strengthen the attachment of their 
Young People to the Sunday School and 
Church. Our scholars are numerous, and as a 
large proportion of them have reached an age 
when the ordinary ties of the Sunday School 
begin to weaken, it is our desire to create in 
these young people new and binding interests 
in the cause we have at heart. With a view 
to this end an Elder Scholars’ Guild has been 
formed. ‘The work of the Guild is the pro- 
vision of interesting gatherings during the 
week, meetings for social intercourse, physical 
recreation, mental instruction, and worship. A 
religious service is held monthly, and a lecture 
—generally of a literary character—is provided 
fortnightly, attendance at these, especially at 
the service, being insisted upon as a most 
important condition of Guild membership. 

To meet the requirements of such en insti- 
tution we bave been forced to a considerable 
outlay. Our ordinary school buildings are 
used as & day school, and it is obviously impos- 
sible to arrange them for the purpose of a 
permanent reading room, gymnasium, &e. At 
the rear of the school stands a commodious 
building formerly used asa stable. This was 
purchased some time ago at a cost of £300, and 
now we propose to convert it into a suite of 
rooms suitable for carrying out the cbjects of 


| the Guild. One room is already completed, 


and we only await the encouragement of the 
help of our friends to proceed with the full 
scheme. x 

The estimated cost of the work, apart from 
the purchase money, is £250. ‘l'owards this 
sum about £127 has already been raised, as 
acknowledged under. The congregation and 
scholars are making further efforts to increase 
the Fund, but, as the congregation is essen- 
tially of the working-class, we still feel largely 
dependent upon outside friends for the full 
success of the scheme, We therefore venture 
to§make our case known, in the hope of enlist- 
ing the sympathy and help of distant friends 
in a work which we believe to be needful to 
the welfare of our young people and our 
church life. 

The amount alrcady raised is made up as 
follows :— 


Congregation and School .......... £70 0 0 
Band BAT 2 aratetere a fob elstoters Sa 050 = 25° 0-0 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart. MP... 20 0 0 
Rupert. Potter; Wsqs si. eens. sas foe OnUeaO) 
John Harrison, Esq. .............. BETS 0 
Edwin Clephan, lsq. ..........-... Lise) 
Franklin Winser, Hsq. ........000 Tete. O 
Henry: Wie Gains WSqcyeeiciscecccieete «0 ieee beeen 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. .... 010 0 
MigsHl cS edueighincsa sis seis ssa oe Se se kee 
Miss Goursa dOnes: ov. svec cs eee es es teeOr 0 

Total ican aeaiciien deamer £126 14 0 


WIiLiiaAM Tuompson, Vice President. 
SAMUEL LIVESEY, Secretary. 
-W. G. Price, Minister, 
18, Cheetham Hill-road, Dukinfield. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


——_—$_<<__. 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— , 


£ 
PER PAGH ares & ase ase 
HALE-PAGE Wigecm «se ae 8 
PrER CoLuMN... “ro owe? 
IncH IN CoLUMN cay a) 

Special Terms for 2 Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two | 
lines ;. extra lines, 4d. each. eee 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/8 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, ~~ 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to 'THE INQUIRER to 

be ticle to BH. KENNEDY, 3, Essem-street, Sirand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. - 


Anniversary Meetings, Whit - Week. 


London, June 4th to 8th, I9O06. 


A cordial invitation is extended to Congregations and Sunday Schools to be represented as largely ag possible at the 
above Meetings. Unitarian Ministers, Teachers, and Congregations are often compelled to live and work isolated from 
those of like mind and purpose, and the Annual Whitsuntide Gatherings are a time for sympathy and encouragement. 


Programme of Proceedings. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4 (Bank Holiday). 


Excursions to Kew Gardens, Richmond Park, Hampton Court, and other places of interest, to be arranged for 
Sunday School Teachers and members of Congregations in the Country visiting London. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
9,30 Visits to Guildhall, British Museum, National Gallery, Natural History Museum, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, &c. 
11.30 MEETING of Delegates of Sunday School Unions and District Societies, at Essex Hall. 
1.30 LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant : Sunday School Association. 
315 ANNUAL MEETING, Sunday School Association : Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., President. 
430 AFTERNOON TEA at Essex Hall. 
5.15 PAPER by Rev. Arthur W. Fox, M.A.: “ A Hill-side Sunday School.” 
8.0 ESSEX HALL LECTURE, by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.: “The Making of Religion.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6G. 

11.30 SERVICE at Little Portland Street Chapel, by Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas; SERMON by Rev. James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D. 

1.15 LUNCHEON. Visits to places of interest in London. 

3.00 MEETING OF UNION for the Study of Social Questions. 

415 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

5.45 'TEA in the Council Room at Essex Hall. 

7.30 PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall, Mr. C. F. Pearson, the President, in the Chair. Speeches by Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin (Birmingham), Dr. John Campbell (Belfast), Dr, 8. M. Crothers (Cambridge, U.S.A.) 
Rev. H. D. Roberts (Liverpool), Rev. T. P. Spedding (Rochdale). 


’ 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 
10.0 DEVOTIONAL SERVICE at Essex Hall: Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope. 
10.30 PAPER by Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, M.A., on “The Service of Woman in the Early Christian Church 
and her Work in the Church of To-day.” Discussion opened by Miss Helen Brooke Herford. 
11.30 PAPER by Rey. J. J. Wright, on ‘Education in Relation to the State, the Church, and the Home.” 
Discussion opened by Mr. A. J. Mundella. 


1.15 LUNCHEON. Visits to Picture Galleries. 

2.15 MEETING of the Central Postal Mission. 

3.30 MEETING for Ministers only, with an Address by Dr. Crothera. 

8.0 CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman Rooms, Baker Sirect. Tickets, 1/s 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 
10.30 CONFERENCE of Delegates of Local and District Unitarian Societies. 
1.15 LUNCHEON. Visits to places of interest in London. 
4.30 CONIFERENCE of Temperance Workers at Hssex Hall. Tea at 6 o’clock. 
7.15 ANNUAL MEETING Temperance Association : President, The Earl of Carlisle. 


There are many Sunday School Teachers and Workers in connection with Unitarian Churches in different parts of 
the country who have never visited London, and yet London is the greatest and most interesting City in the world. At 
Whitsuntide nearly all the Railway Companies arrange for Excursions to London, and many people have a few days’ 
holiday at that ‘time. For the convenience of sight-seers it is necessary for visitors to reside in a central part of the 
metropolis. There are excellent Temperance Hotels which provide Bed, Breakfast, and Attendance at 5/- a day, and 
several where the charge is a little less. ‘The Whit-week Meetings afford opportunities of social intercourse among friends 
and fellow-workers, while the speeches and papers by well-known Ministers and Laymen will prove interesting. 


Early application should he made for Tickets for the Essex Hall Lecture and the Conversazione. 


"Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, Ludgate Hill, London, F.C.,and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Oflce, 3, Eesex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C, Sole Agent JOHN HEYWOOD, 29 and 30 Shoe-lane, E,O, Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOCD, Deansgate,—Saturday, May 19,1906, 
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At the annual business meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion on Wednesday, June 6, the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson will submit a resolution 
dealing with the Education Bill. We 
hope to publish the resolution next week, 
so that the members of the Association 
may have an opportunity of studying it 
beforehand. Mr. Dowson has deferred 
drafting his resolution until he learns the 
decision of the House of Commons in re- 
gard toClausel. The annual report of the 
executive committee, along with an 
agenda of the business meeting, will be 
posted to every member of the Associa- 
tion this week, but it was not possible to 
give the terms of Mr. Dowson’s resolution. 


Tue debate on the Education Bill, 
which entered on the Committee stage this 
week, has centred in the all-absorbing 
question of religious instruction. On 
Tuesday Mr, Fred Maddison, in a strong 
and manly speech, moved an amendment 
providing that no religious instruction 
should be given at public expense or in 
ordinary school hours. This principle 
evidently has the support of the Labour 
members, as well as of a considerable sec- 
tion of Ministerialists. The policy of the 
Government, however, will not admit this 
heroic way out of its difficulty, and many 
minds have been exercised as to the extent 
to which the amendment will withdraw 
support from Mr. Birrell’s measure as it 
stands. Mr. Chamberlain, in a curious 


speech, supported the principle of the 
amendment, so far as vetoing public out- 
lay on religious instruction, but he would 
leave the ordinary school hours open to 
voluntary lessons by all varieties of 
religious propagandists. Mr. Balfour has 
declared that he would prefer this arrange- 
ment to that of ‘ undenominational” 
teaching. The debate is to be continued 
next week; but the holidays will soon 
intervene, and it is clear that a lengthy 
and tedious warfare of words is before the 
House. 


Mr. Barour, speaking in the City last 
week, was quick to seize upon a point 
which certainly tells against the ‘‘ Unde- 
nominational’’ argument in regard to the 
schools. Our readers will remember that our 
churches in Manchester recently memorial- 
ised the City Council against the arrange- 
ment by which the Free Church Federation, 
excluding Unitarians, is to act as repre- 
senting Nonconformists at the public 
cemeteries. The Federation objects to the 
inclusion of Unitarians on their rota of 
chaplains, though it is careful to state that 
individuals still have the right of selecting a 
Unitarian minister for funerals if they desire. 
It contends that ‘‘the duty in question 
is of a nature which requires some pre- 
sumptive guarantee of suitability in point 
of religious conviction.’’ Well, replied Mr. 
Balfour, justly enough; if the public office 
of cemetery chaplain i is to be held subject 
to a religious test, how can Free Church- 
men consistently oppose those who wish to 
secure ‘‘suitability in point of religious 
conviction,’” in those who are to give re- 
ligious instruction in the schools? We 
have not seen any adequate reply, and 
we are still curious to learn what the Man- 
chester City Council will decide in this 
delicate matter of the cemeteries. 


THE great Norwegian dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen, has passed away this week at the 
age of seventy-eight, His work was done, 
and for some time he has been quite 
broken in health. To the general average 
of reader and playgoer in this country 
Ibsen’s works do not appeal successfully. 
In addition to strange material, he intro- 
duces strange methods, and the last thing 
he sets out to do is to please. While the 
majority pass him by, unheeding or 
merely scoffing, he has found his audience 
in those who are not to be deterred by 
rugged ways or repelled by the charac- 
terisation of abnormal types. Some 
enthusiasts, indeed, have gone very far 
in proclaiming his greatness; a just 
estimation is perhaps hardly possible yet, 
but no thoughtful man or woman can 
rise from his “ Brand ’’ or ‘f Peer Gynt ’* 


[ONE PENNY. 


without a senze of haviag communed 
with a high spirit on spiritual themes. 
Ibsen’s special interest for many, how- 
ever, lies in his bold discussions of social 
problems, and in this aspect many of his 
plays will remain as a permanent illustra- 
tion of the agonies of the nineteenth 
century. 


Our United States correspondent, the 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, writes :—‘‘ An item 
of denominational intelligence which will 
surprise and sadden many of our co- 
religionists in Great Britain, as it has 
grieved us in the United States, is the 
resignation of Rey. Dr. Minot J. Savage 
from his important charge, the Church of 
the Messiah, in New York. For several 
years past Dr. Savage has been suffering 
from the effects of overwork. It was 
hoped a change of pastorate from Boston 
to New York would give him much-needed 
relief. But a few months since he was 
compelled to seek in Southern California 
a milder climate and absolute rest from 
study and ministerial] labours. It has 
become evident that he must not undertake 
any regular professional work for some 
time to come. Hence his surrender of his 
New York pulpit. There is every reason 
to believe that entire rest and a life close 
to the heart of Nature will restore our 
friend and fellow-worker, and give him 
back to us for years of useful and eminent 
service to the cause of Liberal Religion, of 
which he is one of the brightest ornaments 
and most distinguished leaders. Our debt 
to Dr. Savage is great. Equally great 
should be our gratitude, and fervent our 
prayers for his speedy recovery.’’ We 
cordially associate ourselves with our 
correspondent’s tribute and hopes for Dr. 
Savage’s recovery. 


We have watched the Russian people in 
the agony of their struggle against an 
oppressive ruling class, and we have spoken 
of the years which were to elapse before 
the victory should be achieved. Some- 
times we have heard of periods which must 
be measured rather by the generations of 
the lives of men than by years. Yet out 
of this vast range of lands so little known, 
and this great complex of strange peoples, 
the unexpected always seems to spring. 
To-day men are asking in surprise whether 
the Russian Revolution has not already 
taken place. Massacre was followed by 
proclamations of peace and a constitution ; 
proclamations passed by sudden change to 
edicts of butchery again. Then came a 
pause—not, indeed, any cessation in the 
dread drama itself, only the thought of the 
Western people was turned for a time 
from the ordeal of Eastern Europe. Now 
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in a moment the constitution is a fact. 
The Russian Duma has met, 


Wuart an assembly this first Parliament 
of the Russias is! Professor Kovalevsky 
entertains it with learned little lectures on 
the constitutions and constitu‘ional forms 
of England, which he has studied so 
closely, of Prussia, or of the German 
Empire. To the Constitutional Democrats 
who form the dominant party in the Duma 
the instructions of the Professor doubtless 
come with welcome force. The assembly 
is also largely composed of Jews, and these, 
being men of keen intellect, are familar 
with the laws and methods of other lands. 
But there are other forces represented. 
There are peasants there—men, well-to-do 
peasants from the black corn lands of the 
South, and others: who come from the 
stern wrestle of life in the frozen North, or 
from the settlements in the shy, dark 
forests. What are they thinking? Did 
we but know their thought, the course of 
Russian history would be clearer to us. 
There are also representatives of the 
workmen in the growing factory towns. 
What are they thinking? They, at least, 
are more articulate, for they belong to the 
general Huropean democratic labour party. 
One of their spokesmen told the members : 
‘* We working men only number fourteen 
in the Duma, but the Duma is not going 
to settle matters. Our comrades in the 
streets, who have borne the brunt of the 
fight for freedom, will carry it out to the 
bitter end.’? 


Ir we turn from the parties which 
compose the Duma to the proposals which 
it unanimously adopts, there is equal food 
for reflection. Its measures are to cut 
deep. One would expect keen differences 
of opinion to become manifest directly the 
discussion comes to details. For all that 
we expect, we know not what to allow for 
the unifying influences of a people which 
for the first time has awaked to free speech. 
At present all seems agreement. Complete 
amnesty for all political offences, even 
offences of violent action, is demanded. 
An amendment is introduced into the 
Address, calling for women’s rights. 
Labour legislation, free education, are 
asked for. The most important resolution, 
in view of the agrarian state of Russia, is 
the one dealing with the land. The 
compulsory expropriation of private landed 
property, and the holding of State, Church, 
and Monastic domains for the use of the 
peasants, with security of tenure, constitute 
a large change. Yet the movement is less 
a revolutionary than an anti-revolutionary 
one. Upholders of the rights of property 
are relieved to learn that the land is to be 
bought, not taken, but bought at a full 
price. Those who fear revolutionary 
politics notice with satisfaction that the 
proposed measures-are expected to with- 
draw the peasants from the socialist 
propaganda of the proletariat. Others may 
ponder on the tendency for a movement 
when once it is started to acquire momen- 
tum as it proceeds. 

_So we watch the work and the personali- 
ties of the Duma. Its proceedings have 
been marked by extreme quiet and dignity. 
The new men are not awkward. Alto- 
gether it is a marvellous fact in modern 


life. Old names fade. If Trepoff remains, 
M. Durnovo and Count Witte have gone 
under. M. Mouromskeff is President of 
the Duma, and already peasant orators, 
such as M. Rephkoff, who asks for Female 
Suffrage, and M. Zhilkin, are making their 
mark. To representatives of workers on 
the lands, and to delegates, such as M. 
Mikhailicheuko, of the workers in the 
cities the destinies of Russia are passing. 
Meantime, the old régime of execution and 
counter-execution continues. Each day 
brings its report of a thrown bomb, and the 
Government puts its opponents to death at 
the rate of a hundred a month. It isa 
world of contradictions and enigmas. Out 
of it all, one thing is clear—mighty nations 
are uprising towards freedom and national 
well-being. 


Mr. Wuiretaw Rerp, speaking at the 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund last 
Saturday, made some remarks on journal- 
ism which have, in the main, been fairly 
reported. One point, however, in his 
address strikes us as worthy of greater 
prominence than has been given to it. If 
he might offer a word of exhortation, he 
modestly said, to those who were always 
exhorting others, he would suggest a 
quotation from ‘‘ that fine old combination 
of the Hebrew prophet and the Massachu- 
setts Yankee who honoured the United 
States Senate by serving as its chaplain— 
Edward Everett Hale. His words should 
ring in the ears of would-be leaders in the 
Press—at least, in the Press of all English- 
speaking peoples under whatever skies— 
‘*'You can never lead unless you lift.’’ 
That motto is in the spirit we should like 
always to pervade these columns ; and we 
commend it no less to our brethren of the 
pulpit. 

Or the Rev. Charles Hargrove’s ser- 
mons on ‘“‘ The Rights of Man’’ now 
appearing in the Mill Hill Pulpit, the 
second, in the May number, is on “ Rights 
of Brotherhood.’* The claims for de- 
nominational teaching at the State’s ex- 
pense, and of the right to have work 
similarly provided for all, are touched 
upon, and then, after a consideration of 
right comes in the thought of Love, and 
what genuine charity will do. The ser- 
mon concludes as follows:—‘‘ ‘ Forbear 
and eat no more till I and my affairs are 
answered,” is the uncivil command of 
hunger, not to be met of true gentility 
by angry or contemptuous rebutl — if 
Shakespeare be allowed as judge. ‘ What 
would you have?’ is the Duke’s reply 
to him who so interrupts the meal. 

‘ Your gentleness shall force 

More than your force move us to gentleness.’ 

‘* The lesson is for us to-day. We are 
met on every side with rude demands; 
our policy not rudely to reply, but 
patiently to consider and remember the 
example of him of whom it is written 
that ‘when he was reviled he reviled 
not again, but committed the cause to 
him who judges righteously.’ 

“Justice has its strictly defined 


boundaries. Charity has no limits. We 
can pay all other debts to the full. The 
debt of love is ever owing. We owe it 


to all and always. We oweit, if occasion 
demands, ‘to lay down our lives for the 


brethren,’ as brave men and women are } 


doing every day on sea and land—and 
then only shall we have paid our debt,’’ 

THERE is a project on foot, we hear, 
for the formation of a Unitarian Lay- 
men’s Club for Yorkshire, a county where 
there is certainly no lack of men of 
position and ability, whose closer co- 
operation should bring strength to our 
movement throughout the district. The 
Laymen’s Club in London has undoubtedly 
done good work already, and we may ex- 
pect it still to prosper. On Wednesday 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, the retiring president, 
received hearty and well-deserved thanks 
for his year’s service, and Mr. Harold 
Wade was elected to succeed him. The 
Women’s Social Club, we understand, has 
given substantial help in the arrange- 
ments for hospitality to the Whitsuntide 
delegates. as 

Lonpown Unitarians have an opportunity 
of being present to-morrow (Sunday) and 
Monday at the opening of a new church, 
The Acton congregation, under its vigorous 
young minister, the Rev. Arthur Hurn, has 
closed its tenancy of temporary premises, 


and the services to-morrow will be held in ~ 


the new building which has been erected in 
Creffield-road, Acton, opposite the Haber- 
dashers’ School. On Monday evening Mr. 
John Harrison will preside at a public 
meeting, at which, as well as at the services, 
the presence of visitors will be cordially 
welcome. 


SHORT NOTICE: 


James Martineau and Francis William 
Newman as Religious Teachers. A Centen- 
ary address by Sydney Herbert Mellone, 
M.A., D.Sc. This is the address given by 
Dr. Mellone last Whitsuntide in commem- 
oration of the two teachers and friends, 
who were born on April 21 and July 27 
respectively, in 1805. The main purpose 
of the address is to show what answer these 
two gave to the great central question, 
What, essentially, 1s Religion ? And while 
there were differences in their apprehension, 
Dr. Mellone shows how closely Martineau 
and Newman were united in their convic- 
tion of the truth that religion represents 
the greatest spiritual fact of life, the union 
of God and man in our deepest experiences, 
what Martineau called the Universal 
Incarnation; an incarnation “‘ true, not 
of Christ exclusively, but of man universally 
and of God everlastingly.’’ So also 
Newman, says {Dr. Mellone, ‘‘ defnes 
religion as the experience of personal 
communion with the Eternal’’?; with 
Martineau he bases on this a conception 
of the indivisible union of the human spirit 
with God, of whose Being, indeed, it par- 
takes. Dr. Mellone’s address, with full 
references both to the writings and 
passages in the life of Dr. Martineau, will 
be found a valuable guide to the study of 
this great question; and we would call 
attention especially to his warning against 
attempting a merely logical road to God. 
‘* Tf God is not found with the human spirit. 
if His presence within is denied, he will 
never be found without.’’? And to the 
concluding word on ‘‘ Martineau’s great 
and lasting contribution to theology to- 
day: the self-revealing Presence of God 
in all souls.’’ (Philip Green, 5, Hssex. 
street, Strand, W.C, 3d.) 
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IS THERE ONLY ONE THING 
NEEDFUL ? 


Ill. 


Wuat we have implied, though not 
explicitly stated, in previous papers under 
this title is that the question (as applied 
to Christiah ethics) cannot be answered 
in the affirmative. There is no one moral 
idea, no single definite principle which 
sums up in a word the whole practical 
meaning of the Christian Ideal. 

In further illustration of this truth, let 
us look carefully at a well-known fact. 
It is admitted that the earliest Christian 
teaching was deeply influenced by’a con- 
viction which the first missionaries believed 
to be derived from the Master himself{— 
that he would come again,.when the whole 
present order of things, and all earthly 
powers, would be miraculously trans- 
formed into a new order, over which Christ 
and his faithful followers would reign. 
It is the old Jewish hope in a Christian 
setting. ‘‘ A monstrous mythology,’’ Dr. 
Martineau has somewhere called it. I 
venture to suggest that, though the details 
in which it clothed itself were many times 
fantastic and absurd, it remains a splendid 
and pathetic example of a passionate 
faith, laid low at length by the inexorable 
logic of history and fact, yet containing 
within it something that humanity will not 
willingly give up—the hope of a kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 

In its earliest form, the hope of Christ’s 
**second coming’’ rests on the convic- 
tion that there can be no reconciliation 
beiween Christ and the actual world. The 
victory of Christ is the destruction of the 
world, the victory of the world the destruc- 
tion of Christ. 

‘To: “illustrate the conviction of this 
antagonism in its most intense form, I 
take the Book of Revelation. The attitude 
of the writer is perfectly intelligible. The 
‘* world ’’’ is Imperial Rome, whose irre- 
concilable opposition to everything for which 
Christ stood is summed up in the demand 
which she made, that divine honours be 
rendered to the Emperor. The passion of 
loathing and detestation which Rome in- 
spired in the prophet’s mind, as expressed, 
for instance, in chapters xvii. and xviii., 
is abundantly intelligible from our know- 
ledge of the world in which he lived. His 
work dates from the death of Nero 
(a.D. 68). Part of it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Roman army under Titus (a.p. 70; see 
chapter xi.). The author is acquainted 
with the atrocities of Nero against innocent 
men in Rome, ‘‘ drunken with the blood 
of the saints and the martyrs of Jesus ’’ 
(chapter xvii. 6; also xiii. 7, xviii. 20 
and 24). The beast with the seven heads 
means the Roman Empire and seven 


_ Emperors (chapters xii. 1 ff., xvii. 3 ff.) ; 


the Woman (chapter xvii. 3 to 9) is the 
city of Rome ; and the ten horns (chapters 
xill. 1, xvii. 3 and 12) are imperial gover- 
nors. The details of chapter xvii. (espe- 
cially vv. 8 to 11) correspond to history 
and popular belief. Five of the seven are 
fallen—that is, Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero; ‘‘one is,’’ ‘e., 
Galba, during whose short ‘‘ reign ’’—if 
such it can be called—this part of the book 
was written (A.D. 68-9). The head that 
was wounded to death, and was healed, 
and disappeared amid the wondering of 


the world (xiii. 3) is afterwards (xvii. 8 to 
11) spoken of as the fifth, and is identified 
with the whole beast, which was, and is 
not, and will come again. Nero was the 
fifth Emperor; and only of Nero was it 
believed that he was not really dead, 
but would come again from the East to 
perpetrate new cruelties. The writer was 
convinced of the truth of this, and there- 
fore speaks of Nero as ‘‘ the eighth, one 
of the seven.’’ In Vespasian’s reign, a 
false Nero actually appeared in the East 
and secured a following amongst the 
Parthians (about 4.p. 75). Vespasian may 
be meant by the sixth Emperor, and, if so, 
this part of the book was produced a few 
years later than the date mentioned above. 
Other parts of it were probably written 
during the reign of terror in the last three 
years of Domitian’s reign (a.D. 93-6), 
when we find a madman, possessed of abso- 
lute power,-occupying the imperial throne. 

With the utmost impatience the prophet 
longs for the end. ‘* His purpose is the 
same as that of all Apocalypses—to con- 
firm and strengthen the little family of 
believers in their patience, their courage, 
their confidence, by urging that the sufter- 
ings of the time will last only for a little 
while, and that the present troubles are 
already the beginning of that end when 
sorrow and suffering will in a moment be 
transformed into glory unspeakable.’’ 

The moral teaching arising out of this 
view of things is pure anarchy as far as any 
earthly order is concerned. Such a State, 
such a Government, drove men to despera- 
tion, and in their desperation they became 
anarchists—not anarchists of terrorism 
and violence, but anarchists to this world 
in faith and hope of another (not the 
Christian ‘‘ heaven’’ of later tradition, 
but the transformed carth). Nothing is 
further from the author’s mind than 
open rebellion (chapter xiii. 10); ‘‘ this 
is the patience and faith of the saints.’’ 
The waz against the diabolic powers 
embodied in ‘‘ the world ’’ (that is, the 
State) is, under God, all in the hands of 
Christ and his angels, not in the hands of 
men. Men cannot improve the world. 
But each one can keep watch over himself ; 
for by their own works men are judged. 
Hach of the seven letters (chapters ii. and 
iil.) begins with the significant warning : 
‘*T know thy works.’’- Conduct alone is 
the test of salvation (chapter xx. 13, 14). 
In the mystic marriage of Christ with the 
body of the faithful, the wedding garment 
is ‘‘the righteousness of the saints ”’ 
(chapter xix. 8). What is required of men 
is to refuse to ‘‘ worship the beast’ (the 
imperial power typified in the Emperor), 
and to be steadfast under persecution, 
even unto death; to resist the entice- 
ments of ease and wealth, and avoid like 
poison the pernicious teaching (ii. 14 and 
20) that the sins of the flesh are morally 
indifferent ; to be true to ‘‘ the first Love,”’ 
‘“unto him that loved us,’’ and to one 
another in mutual charity and service. 

This book is a document full of instruc- 
tion for those who are willing to under- 
stand the moral attitude of the earliest 
Christians. This morality is individualis- 
tic in the extreme. The world is evil 
altogether, and the State, the Roman 
Government, is the focus of that evil. 
Our only duties are, control of the body, 
charity and service to the brethren, and 
patient endurance until the Lord shall 


come. All depends on this hope; the 
whole interest is in the coming world, the 
world that Christ will bring, not in this 
present world, between which and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism. And 
the root of the antagonism is that the 
writer cannot think of the present world 
apart from the Roman Empire. 

I ask the admirers of Tolstoy to con- 
sider whether this morality, as we have 
summed it up, springing from the same 
root, the absolute opposition between 
Christ and the world, and divested of its 
reference to the Roman State and to a 
miraculous second advent of Christ, is 
not the essen¢e of the Russian prophet’s 
teaching to-day. What right has any man 
to take these references to Rome which 
abound in the New Testament, and put 
them forward as the central message of 
Christ to the world for all time, as the 
guiding principles offered by Christ for 
social life to-day ? 

In saying that such references to Rome 
abound in the New Testament, I do not 
mean to imply that the antagonism is 
always believed to be as intense as it is in 
the book of Revelation; but it seems to be 
never less than an aloofness from—almost 
a contempt for—the present world and all 
its goods and values, its fellowships and 
organisations. One of the most remark- 
able and little noticed facts in the ethical 
teaching of the New Testament is this. 
In St. Paul we find the same attitude to 
the world, but we find also a deliberate 
endeavour to correct the anarchical and 
individualist tendencies which appeared to 
result from it. This I hope to illustrate in 
another paper. 

It is well to remember, notwithstanding 
what has been said, that the idea of an 
antagonism between Christ and the world 
has its rightful place in the Christian Ideal 
and in human experience; only the 
antagonism must not be assumed to be 


wrreconcilable. There is a real opposition ; 
Christ and the world, “‘ ought?* and 
‘*is.’? the Ideal and the Actual are 


different things, and it is out of this relative 
antagonism, as we may call it, that human 
morality arises. The ideals of morality, 
not only by their difference from the world, 
make a demand on the world to be changed, 
to conform to them; but do themselves 
indicate possibilities which in the present 
world-order could never be realised. They 
reveal further possibilities, as it were, in 
‘* geometrical progression.» The very 
fact that you have accomplished and 
realised so much, of itself reveals to you 
still greater possibilities to be realised ; 
and these in turn, if realised, and only if 
realised, reveal things greater yet: This 
explains the fact that those who have 
accomplished most for the uplifting of 
humanity are the ones who are most im- 
pressed with the littleness of what they 
have done: The ordinary course of events 
in this world of time and space affords no 
adequate scope for the fulfilment of a life 
constructed on these principles, which are 
illustrated in the Christian Ideal as in 
every genuine uplifting impulse: 

If, on the other hand, a man’s ideals go 
no further than ‘‘ bridge,’” horses, and 
motor cars, success in business, and retire- 
ment at ease, it is possible that he will 
not fail to find complete satisfaction in 
this world, S:, H: Metionr, 

(To be continued.) 
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‘THE BEGINNINGS OF HINDU 
‘ PHILOSOPHY. 


Everyone has heard of the Vedic hymns, 
with their glowing delineations of the 
world of light, and their penetrating guesses 
at the ultimate unity which the earlier 
poets had distributed into a host of divine 
powers. And all students know that later 
{ndian thought came, after the decline of 
Buddhism, to recognise six systems of 
philosophy as orthodox. The age of 
Hindu scholasticism preceded that of 
Europe, and its roots go far back into a 
dim past where all distinct chronology 1s 
lost. But among the successive strata of 
literary deposit formed on the basis of the 
Vedic hymns are certain treatises known as 
Upanishads. They were first made known 
in Europe by the adventurous French 
scholar, Anquetil du Perron, who got hold 
of a Persian translation dating from 1657, 
and published a Latin version at the 
beginning of the last century. It was 
almost unintelligible, but it attracted the 
enthusiastic admiration of the philosopher 
Schopenhauer ; and the progress of Indian 
studies soon brought the ancient texts into 
their due place in the development of 
Hindu thought. Max Miiller opened the 
‘“ Sacred Books of the Hast’’ with a 
rendering of five of them, to which he 
subsequently added the translation of six 
more (vols. i. and xv.). These eleven, 
attached to the three oldest Vedas, form a 
sort of classical group. Many others, 
belonging to different ages, have been 
gathered from different parts of India, and 
Dr. Deussen, the distinguished Professor in 
the university of Kiel, has published a 
translation of no less than sixty. On the 
basis of these studies he issued, twelve 
years ago, the first part of a General 
History of Philosophy. It began with the 
eatliest-known monuments of speculative 
thought in India, the philosophical hymns 
of the Rig Veda. A second part followed 
in 1899, expounding the ideas of the 
Upanishads. This division of the work 
has now been issued in English (by the 
competent hand of the Rev. A. 8. Geden) 
under the title of The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads.* 

It must be admitted that the book is not 
easy reading. Let not the seeker after 
light, however, be deterred by pages 
sprinkled with Sanskrit words. In forms 


of antique speculation he will find himself } 


keeping company with some of the greatest 
of Western thinkers. Parmenides and 
Plato, in Greece, reached analogous ideas 
a century or two later; Kant started 
corresponding problems for our modern 
world. Mr. Geden has done his best to 
break up the cumbrous sentences of the 
original German; and, though his ren- 
derings are not always felicitous, and there 
is a little tendency to employ theological 
language where it has no place in the 
original, the English reader will find him a 
laborious and honest guide. A comparison 
with the translations of Professor Max 
Miller will often show what points are 
certain and what still obscure. 

It is a strange world into which we are 
introduced. Here are dialogues between 
gods and men, speculations on physiology, 
fantastic explanations of odd bits of ritual, 
plays upon words which seem the merest 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906. Pp. xiv. 
and 429, Price 10s. 6d. 


trifling, till the reader can accommodate 
himse'f to an imaginative atmosphere 
wholly different from his own. Then he 
gradually discerns the outlines of an 
extremely interesting social order. In the 
kingdoms north and south of the Ganges 
there is an eager intellectual life. This is 
not limited to a professional group like the 
Brahmans. The kings and nobles, who 
belonged to the fighting group of Ksha- 
triyas, take an active part in philosophical 
discussion. Sovereigns preside over great 
disputations, and eminent women are 
allowed to speak in debate. The house- 
holder who has discharged the proper 
sacrificial duties, and reared his family, 
retires to meditate in the forest, where 
kings, self-dethroned, become disciples of 
famous sages. Or in the quest of truth 
men join the ranks of the itinerants, the 
‘* Wanderers ’’ who are so often mentioned 
in the Buddhist texts. On this side Dr. 
Deussen’s exposition might have been 
much strengthened by reference to the 
corresponding phenomena illustrated in 
the Buddhist books. The problems of 
Indian literary chronology are, of course, 
enormously complicated. Mr. Geden has 
dropped from his heading Dr. Deussen’s 
addition to the general title, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads ’’—‘‘ till about 
500 B.c.’’ This means that in Deussen’s 
view the speculations recorded in these 
documents belong to the period preceding 
the rise of Buddhism. No doubt that is, 
in the main, historically correct. The 
Buddhist texts are everywhere full of a 
polemic against the doctrine of the Atman 
or Self with which these books are con- 
cerned. But we must distinguish between 
the growth of the thoughts and their 
literary expression ; and in this respect it 
is to be regretted that Professor Deussen 
limits his investigation to these texts alone, 
without attempting to set them in more 
definite relations with the different intel- 
lectual movements which may be traced in 
eatly Buddhist days. Here, for instance, 
is the opening of the Svetasvatara :— 

‘* Whence are we born? Whereby do 
we live, and whither do we go? O ye 
who know Brahman, (tell us) at whose 
command we abide, whether in pain or in 
pleasure ? 

‘* Should time, or nature, or necessity, 
or chance, or the elements be considered as 
the cause, or He who is called Purusha 
(the Supreme Spirit) ? ”’ 

A long process of speculation lies behind 
such inquiries, and the views of some 
of the philosophers contemporary with 
Gotama the Buddha were engaged with 
these very matters of fate or destiny, the 
elements, and the like. Professor Deussen, 
however, passes by the considerations 
which such facts suggest—vwiz., that the 
Brahmanical schools represent only one 
phase of a great intellectual movement, 
and can only be rightly understood in the 
midst of actions and reactions of the most 
complex kind. The absolute idealism 
which he finds in the Upanishads did not 
grow up alone or unaided. It was faced, 
as its counterpart is faced to-day, by 
different forms of extreme materialism, 
which went so far (if Buddhist representa- 
tions may be trusted) as to deny moral 
distinctions altogether. 

Three great themes lie beneath the 
varied contents of these books—(1) the 
nature and being of God; (2) the reality 


of the world of our experience; (3) the 
soul, its functions in the body, and its 
destiny after death. There are discussions 
of theology, of cosmology, and of psycho- 
logy. The historian would prefer to begin 
with the primitive speculations on the self ; 
to show how the dualism of soul and body 
took shape in thought ; and then how the 
effort to find a self in the gods and the 
world led to the conception of the unity of 
God, and the effort in some way to conceive 
the world in Him, or Him in the world. 
Questions of this kind are, in fact, discussed 
in the first part of Dr. Deussen’s history. 
But the publication of the second part 
without the help of any retrospective 
survey places the ordinary Englishman at 
a great disadvantage. The volume in 
hand begins: ‘‘ It will be remembered,’’ 
when the reader who takes up the subject 
for the first time has, naturally, nothing to 
recollect. This, however, is in part the 
reason why Dr. Deussen prefers to plunge 
at once into the metaphysical thicket and 
face the ontological problems at the outset. 
With great clearness, with an unrivalled 
command of the obscure texts, and with 
an eye constantly fixed on the great 
idealists of Greece or Germany, he deline- 
ates the fundamental conception of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, the ultimate 
reality embracing all the phases of our 
experience, and giving unity to them all. 


But, from the very fact that it is all-~ 


inclusive, no individual can remain outside 
it, to view it as an object of thought. It 
can, therefore, never be truly ‘‘ known,’’ 
for knowledge implies two terms, and 
involves some sort of relation between the 
mind which apprehends and that which is 
apprehended. This objection is overcome 
when it is realised that the self within is in 
truth identical with the universal Self. 
Then differences disappear ; the successions 
of time vanish in the enjoyment of the 
‘* deathless ’’ or eternal; the world of our 
senses is recognised as an illusion ; and the 
thinking self attains deliverance or emanci- 
pation. How this profound idea was 
illustrated by Yajfiavalkya and _ other 
famous teachers whose names are embedded 
in these books the reader will find duly 
expounded by Dr. Deussen. The philo- 
sophic professor recognises the extreme 
difficulty of remaining poised at this 
speculative height without falling on one 
side into pantheism and on the other into 
theism. Religion is not content to merge 
the individual wholly in God; and none 
of Dr. Deussen’s pages are, perhaps, more 
interesting than those which describe the 
antaryamin, the ‘‘ ruler within,’”’ or “‘ in- 
ward guide.’’ Lofty is the spirit which 
pervades these ancient books. Yet the 
reader will probably feel that their dis- 
cussions belong to a different plane from 
that in which he habitually moves. 
Whether he sympathises with their deter- 
minism or whether he rejects it, he will be 
struck by the infrequency of anything like 
direct ethical appeal. He will note an 
eager search for truth; he will find an 
untiring quest after knowledge; he will 
observe that the secret of escape from the 
round of rebirths lies in the overcoming of 
ignorance ; but the ignorance which detains 
a man in the sphere of illusion is meta- 
physical and not moral. It is not the 
struggling will which needs strengthening, 
but the darkened mind which requires 
illumination. Doubtless the higher insight 
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would only be attained by those who had 
practised certain disciplines of self-control. 
And Dr. Deussen concludes by sketching 
some of the means devised for this end. 
But it remains true that the philosophical 
conceptions here described generated no 
missionary fervour; and none of the 
teachers who expounded them were ever 
regarded as labouring, like the Buddha, 
‘‘ for the good, the gain, and the welfare 
of gods and men.’’ A mode of thought 
which placed the ultimate release from the 
sufferings of life in a mystical gnosis which 
could be realised only by a very few, had 
little diffusive power. Later teachers 
formulated the speculations of the Upani- 
shads in the system of the Vedanta, which 
still powerfully sways the Hindu mind. 
Dr. Deussen’s volume is an invaluable aid 
to its study, and ought to do something to 
give the English reader some sincere 
intellectual respect for the ancient teachers 
of his Indian fellow-subjects. But, whether 
or no he recognises their affinity with the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer, he will hardly 
follow the German professor in affirming 
that that philosophy ‘‘ represents Chris- 
tianity in its purest form,”’ 
Jon, C: 


THE ‘‘ HIBBERT JOURNAL.’’ 


In the current number of the Hebbert 
Journal* there are several articles of great 
interest, which set one thinking on the 
subject of the progressive knowledge of 
truth in religion. The Rev. W. Jones- 
Davies, the Principal-Elect of the Primitive 
Methodist College in Manchester, writes 
specifically on the ‘‘ Laws and Limits of 
Development in Christian Doctrine,’’ 
showing how there must be real progress, 
and a restatement of truth that shall mect 
the actual religious needs of the present, 
a restatement conditioned both by philo- 
sophic thought and the advance of scien- 
tific discovery ; and further, by the social 
and political movements of the day. On 
the other hand, Dom Cuthbert Butler, of 
the Downside Abbey, Bath, offers, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, a criticism 
of Sabatier’s ‘* Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit,’’ in an article 
which holds the first place in this number, 
** Ts the Religion of the Spirit a Working 
Religion for Mankind ?’’ His answer is 
in the negative, but he does not convince 
us that the alternative offered by the 
Roman Church is to be accepted. The 
argument of the section of Sabatier’s book 
on ‘‘ The Religions of Authority ’’ is 
clearly and impartially presented, so as to 
bring out the fact that every form of his- 
torical Christianity has contained elements 
which do not permanently belong to ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Spirit.’ Even Christ’s 
own religion Sabatier shows to have con- 
tained temporary elements of Jewish 
thought which we have now outgrown. 
‘* And so the ‘ Religion of the Spirit’ 
presents itself as an improvement on the 
religion of Christ, a distillation of its 
highest and most purely spiritual quint- 
essence. Thus Sabatier and his school 
tell us that Christ’s own Christianity was 
not pure. This is a climax beyond which 
it will hardly be possible to go.’’ We 
cannot admit that there is here any 
reductio ad absurdum such as the writer 


* Williams & Norgate, Quarterly, 2s. 6d. 


would clearly imply. To recognise that 
there were temporary elements in Christ’s 
religion, and that it is only its essential 
spirit which remains to inspire our religious 
life, is not the same thing as saying that 
our religion is better than his. What it 
implies is that he gave to the world that 
supreme gift of spiritual enlightenment 
and the new impulse of faith, in the only 
possible way of human enlightenment, amid 
the historical conditions of his own time. 
The religion of the Spirit must, in every 
age, have its own historical limitations or 
conditions, and if in that sense it may be 
said that the religion of Jesus ‘‘ was not 
pure ’’ neither is ours, nor can it be; 
but what must go with it is not any form 
of a religion of authority. In the new age 
the religion of the Spirit must take on 
the forms of thought which belong to its 
fullest knowledge, and it must be free so to 
move onward to more perfect expressing 
and a iuller faithfulness. We readily admit 
that ‘‘ spiritual religion hes not in nega- 
tions, but in acts and habits of soul,’’ but 
these should be in the ritual of daily duty 
and home affections, the whole of which is 
filled with the true spirit. 

Aiter this comes, very aptly, Mr. Car- 
penter’s article on ‘‘How Japanese 
Buddhism appeals toa Christian Theist.’’ 
There (p. 504) we read :—‘‘ The ultimate 
Truth, no doubt, is one; but Truth 
as it enters the world through human 


‘lips is always involved in temporary 


forms which subsequent experience en- 
larges or corrects. No historic religion, 
therefore, can ever claim finality; and the 
work of religious founders is not so much 
to create systems of thought as to impart 
those impulses of moral endeavour and 
spiritual affection which the Christian 
sums up under the term, ‘ life.’ ’’ 

In this article the striking affinities 
between many forms of Buddhist and 
Christian teaching are clearly brought out, 
and also marked differences of ideal. 
‘* England and Japan,’’ says Mr. Car- 
penter, in conclusion, *‘ each has its own 
social sores. Comparative estimates of 
morality are of no avail, for, as Dr. Johnson 
one observed, each man knows something 
worse of himself than of anybody else, 
for he alone can tell against how much light 
he has sinned. On the one hand, an 
army of missionaries endeavours to con- 
vert Japan to Christian orthodoxy. On 
the other hand, a student of Japanese life, 
hike the late Lafcadio Hearn, passionately 
desires that it may remain Buddhist. But 
the Buddhist of the future will not be the 
Buddhist of the past. The boys and girls 
in the elementary schools, who are said to 
write essays on the doctrines of Darwin 
and Spencer, will cease to worship the 
Seven Gods of Good Fortune, or to seek 
help from the all-merciful Kwannon. 
Little by little, as scientific culture spreads, 
the popular Buddhism and the popular 
Christianity will no longer satisfy. What 
will take their place ? New syntheses of 
knowledge and experience will be de- 
manded. The moral ideals of the two 
great religions will approach still nearer, 
and, in the midst of the spiritual anarchy 
which sometimes threaten to paralyse the 
energies of the West, fresh insight and 
patience may be won by contact with the 
reverence of the Far West.’” 

Sir Oliver Lodge contributes to this 


number the second part of his study of 
‘* Christianity v. Science,’* on ‘‘ The 
Divine Element in Christianity.’* We are 
not very clear as to what he actually 
means, but ‘‘ the most essential element in 
Christianity,’’ we read, ‘‘ is its conception 
of a human God.’’ ‘‘‘A crucified 
prophet, yes; but a crucified God! I 
shudder at the blasphemy,’ is a known 
quotation which I cannot now verify ; yet 
that apparent blasphemy is the soul of 
Christianity. It calls upon us to recognise 
and worship a crucified, an executed, 
God.’’? And yet, on the next page we 
read: ‘* The Divinity of Jesus is the truth 
which now requires to be re-perceived, = + 
the Divinity of Jesus, and of all other 
noble and saintly souls, in so far as they 
too have been inflamed by a spark of 
Deity—in so far as they can be recognised 
as manifestations of the Divine.’’ And 
towards the end of the article: ‘‘ The 
Christian God is revealed as the incarnate 
spirit of humanity, or rather the incarnate 
spirit of humanity is recognised as a real 
intrinsic part of God.’’ Thus we are 
perhaps to conclude that Jesus was not 
in his own person that ‘‘ crucified God *” 
whom the Christian is to worship, but be- 
cause Jesus was crucified we may know 
that God shared in that suffering, was 
crucified with him, and thus men may feel 
that ‘‘ their God was very nigh unto them 
in their midst, and of their fellowship, 
sympathising with their struggles, re- 
joicing in their successes, and locking even 
in their own poor nature some dim and 
broken image of himself.’” 

The Bishop of Carlisle, writing on ** Mr: 
Birrell’s Choice,’? makes an earnest plea 
for unsectarian religious teaching in ele- 
mentary schools :— 

‘*T have no desire,’’ Dr. Diggle writes, 
** to introduce either the Irish or Prus- 
sian systems into our English schools. 
These systems emphasise denominational- 
ism; my desire is to emphasise catholicity, 
Heaven lies too near the infancy of children 
for us to hide it with clouds of disputation 
and debate. At least let little children’s 
first sweet view of the religion of Jesus 
be of the white realms of peace and love 
in which all Christians are united; and 
not of the red fields of contention and war 
in which they are opposed. Iam in favour 
both of hypothesis and dogma in religion; 
for hypothesis and dogma alike are part 
of the necessities of philosophic thought. 
But for the children, the one thing needful 
is love of the living Jesus. His love for all 
the child-hearted is the fundamental fact 
of the Gospel. It is the one passport into 
His kingdom.”’ 

Professor Henry Jones contributes the 
third of his articles on ‘‘ The Working 
Faith of a Social Reformer’’; dealing 
with ‘‘ The Metaphysical Basis—Mine and 
Thine,’’ and is to deal in the next article 
with the question of private property and 
the general relations of Individualism and 
Socialism: 

Mr. E. G. Gardner writes on ‘‘ St: 
Catherine of Siena,’’ and there is an inter- 
esting laymen’s dialogue on “‘ The Resur- 
rection,’? by Mr. T:; W. Rolleston: 


WE each have all the time there is; our 
mental and moral status is determined by 
what we do with it.— Mary Blake. 
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THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.* 

Tur volume on ‘‘The Growth of 
Christian Faith,’? by Dr. G. Ferries, 1s 
written from a psychological, not a his- 
torical standpoint. It is not a history of 
Christianity, but an exposition of the 
manner in which faith grows in the indi- 
vidual soul from small beginnings to what 
the author regards as its higher and more 
complete stages. Faith springs initially 
from ordinary human experience, he 
teaches ; from ‘‘a multitude of mental 
and moral facts which go to form the better 
nature of everyone ”’ this plant grows up, 
and, nurtured rightly, is destined to bear 
wonderful flowers and fruit. Through 
work, through moral sentiment, through 
the perception of personal freedom, and of 
the unity of life, through the craving for 
eternity, and for perfection, through 
Reason, that expression or attitude of the 
soul that we term ‘‘ Faith ’’ is engendered. 
On this natural plane Faith grows, ad- 
vancing along its pathway, but having its 
natural limits. It advances from a merely 
moral to a religious form involving belief 
in God, which is an apprehension of 
Highest Truth, and in prayer. 

But this is all a preparation for the 
larger growth which comes through the 
gradual appropriation of the various 
elements of the Christian Revelation. In 
the ‘‘ initial ’’ stage neither ‘‘ God ’’ nor 
“* Righteousness ’’’ is sufficiently appre- 
hended, and a further advance becomes 
necessary, which now involves Revelation. 
In Revelation the parts present themselves 
in a certain order, some being elementary, 
others advanced, and to rise from stage to 
stage involves a succession of purest joys. 
The transition from the “‘ initial ’’ to this 
‘“ revealed ’’ plane of spiritual develop- 
ment comes about, the author conceives, 
through an awakening appreciation of the 
lives of exemplary Christians, through 
which a grasp is obtained on the Christian 
character, which is the beginning of the 
grasp on the nature of Christ. The 
author expounds at some length the 
meaning and possibility of a spiritual 
perception of Christ, insisting that, apart 
from the witness of the senses, the Person 
of Christ is visualised through his recorded 
sayings, and through his work, which 
continue in Christendom until now. This 
is the crucial point in the scheme 
of psychological development presented. 
Gaining this perception of Christ, the soul’s 
growth in Faith now proceeds on the 
higher plane. The perception of Christ 
grows into a belief in his sinlessness and in 
his unlimited knowledge of God, and this 
in turn evolves into the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, and a perception of the 
meaning in the goodness revealed in Christ’s 
cross. Thus the pursuit of the worthiest 
object in life opens up—Christian righteous- 
ness, which is devotion to the goodness 
revealed in the Cross of Christ. 

This, in brief outline, is the author’s 

scheme of the growth of Christian Faith. 
Incidentally we commend his view that 
the motion towards real personal religion 
is not normally through that convulsive 
struggle and psychological upset that is 
termed ‘‘conversion,’’ but is ‘‘a calm 
process of development.’*® The chapters 


_ * «The Growth of Christian Faith.” By 
G. Ferries, D.D, (T. & T, Clark, 7s, 6d.) 


on the Atonement and its various interpre- 
tations, ancient and modern, are valuable 
and deserve study. 

Dr. Ferries has no doubt given a careful 
and correct exposition of one line of 
development that Christian Faith takes 
and has taken. The mistake is to imagine 
that this is the only line. We maintain 
that true Christian Faith can grow, and 
has in very many cases grown, to the 
highest expressions that it has ever yet 
assumed, quite apart from such a theology 
of Revelation, quite apart from a recog- 
nition of those dogmas concerning Christ 
and God, which are the essential elements 
of the higher forms of Faith as conceived 
by the author. 

J. WorsLEY AUSTIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
sepressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRIT®R’S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the send-rs.] 


RESIDUUM OR FOUNDATION? 

S1rz,—In Sir Roland Wilson’s courteous 
and interesting letter of last week an 
assumption is made, which I cannot 
accept, that simple Bible teaching is a 
residuum or greatest common measute of 
Christianity. Itisto my mind rather a 
foundation or preparatory discipline than 
an abstract residuum. Without wishing 
to enter on any further controversy as to 
the merits of secular and religious educa- 
tion, itis perhaps worth while to suggest 
the difference between a residuum and a 
foundation, a greatest common measure 
and a preparatory discipline. 

One of the classical examples of the 
greatest common measure method of 
attainng truth is to be found in 
chapters i. and iii. of Herbert Spencer’s 
« First Principles on Ultimate Religious 
and Ultimate Scientific Ideas.’’ 

He begins by eliminating all in which 
different forms of religions differ from 
one another as unessential, and, having 
done the same for,the sciences, he arrives 
triumphantly at what he regards as the 
ultimate reality of which all religions are 
the more or less confused and mistaken 
exponents, ‘‘that the Power {which the 
Universe manifests to us is utterly in- 
scrutable.’? This residuum is to him the 
only certain truth which religion has to 
teach. Such a method of attaining truth, 
by excluding all in which religions differ 
from each other, is a fundamentally false 
method. You do not get the truth about 
God and the soul by taking what is com- 
mon to Christianity, Buddhism, and the 
Fijis: The highest type of religion which 
we may suppose to be nearest to the truth 
will have all that is highest disregarded 
as unessential by such a method. 

You do not get the truth about human 
nature {by taking what is common to Christ 
and the basest criminals and the lowest 
barbarians: We learn more of what is in 
man by knowing a few of the greatest 
men than by taking a greatest common 
measure of them all. I need not labour 
the point. This method of attaining 
truth is thoroughly discredited. <A 
residuum may have its own uses, but it 
is not an ideal, nor is it the highest 
truth. 


On the other hand, there are truths or 
facts or laws which, in a sense, are com- 
mon to many sciences or languages or 
philosophies, and yet they cannot be 
fairly described as a residuum, but rather 
as a foundation. Grammar is common to 
all well-written books; it is neither a 
residuum nor an ideal, but a preparatory 
discipline. The multiplication table is 
common to all the sciences; it is neither 
an ideal nor a residuum, but a foundation 
on which the science of mathematics is 
built up. 

So also there are certain preparatory 
truths and facts which it is well for 
children to learn in morals and in re- 
ligion. Such truths are expressed most 
simply and beautifully in the parables and 
Lord’s Prayer and other teachings of 
Jesus. Such facts cannot be well taugh 
if the greatest religious history in the 
world is ignored. The Bible in many of 
the best parts of itis a children’s book. 
It is for the childlike and the simple and 
the pure in heart. A knowledge of and 
love for Bible stories and Bible characters, 
and above all, a knowledge of the life 
and teachings of Jesus is a natural pre- 
paration for all children to whatever 
Church they may hereafter belong. The 
colouring may vary to some extent with 
the doctrinal predilections of the teachers, 
but I believe that if teachers are trusted 
and left free, they will more and more 
realise that their work is to make children 
know and love the simplest and most 
beautiful portions of the Bible, and to 
let doctrinal explanations or deductions 
wait until the years of riper experience 
and w.der thought. 

Henry Gow. 
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LONDON IN WHIT-WEEK. 


Sin,—Mr. W. S. Tayler and I have 
undertaken to make arrangements for a 
few small conducted parties of Sunday- 
school teachers and members of our 
churches who are visiting London for the 
first time. The programme of places to 
be visited in Whit-week will depend upon 
the number who express a desire to be 
taken round, and I shall be glad to hear 
as soon as possible from those who intend 
to avail themselves of the offer. A list 
of places of interest, with the days and 
hours for conducted parties, may be con- 
sulted at Essex Hall on application to 
Mr. B. C. Hare, in the Book Room of 
the Sunday-school Association. 

Ton PRITcHARD. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
London, May 23, 1906. 


THE artists of earth, when they become 
creators of beautiful and glorious things, 
impress their own thought upon their 
workmanship, and make it what they please: 
if they fail the failure is theirs, and not in 
the rebellion or disobedience of the material 
with which they work ; but when they be- 
come, not creators, but fathers, their 
children may turn against them. And 
it is even so with the Supreme Father. 
His works must obey Him; His children 
may rebel. Otherwise He must cease 
to be a Father, and be to us only what He 
is to material Nature, the Almighty Artist 
of our souls—John Hamilton Thom. 
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ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
IJ.—PuiLrosopHy anp RELIGION. 


SPECULATIVE philosophy is an attempt 
by efforts of pure reason to penetrate the 
nature of things, and to frame some explana- 
tion of those problems of being, and of 
thought, which are beyond the reach of 
science. 

In Greece, which was its home, philosophy 
was first natural, then mental, then moral ; 
theories of material things were succeeded 
by theories of the mind’s ideas of things, 
and these by theories of practical life and 
conduct. Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics are 
the terms which still serve to distinguish 
these stages. 

It is in the middle region of metaphysics 
that the domain of philosophy comes near- 
est to the domain of religion. It would 
be strange if speculation concerned itself 
with the nature of things, and had no con- 
jecture concerning the nature of God. Nor 
would it be any gain to religion to be pro- 
tected from the conjectures of philosophy. 
It is only by philosophic theory that the 
religious consciousness can express itself. 
If the theorising faculty never came into 
‘play, religion would fail to justify itself 
to reasoning minds. Just as scientific 


theories are endeavours to explain natural 


phenomena, so philosophic theories are 
endeavours to explain the facts of spiritual 
experience. Philosophy religiously in ear- 
nest passes into theology. Through this 
theology, or religious philosophy, some of 
the most powerful intellects of past ages 
expressed the best solutions they could 


offer of the questions which perplexed man- 


kind ; satisfying inquiry from within, and 
answering objection from without. So 
long as human thought is baffled, so long 
will it attempt reasoned explanations of the 
unknown. There are few doctrines that 
do not deserve attentive study and respect, 
and some day, perhaps, it will be thought as 
great an impertinence to denounce a reli- 
gious theory as to quarrel with a scientific 
hypothesis. It is only when doctrine is 
pressed into authoritative statement, 
and is made a test of spiritual condition, 
that we have any right to demur. Philo- 
sophy, like science, has its own apportioned 
bounds, and by these it is prevented from 
encroaching upon those essential and abid- 
ing truths of religion which changing 
systems of thought can neither give nor 
take away- 

B. 


UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Miss CATHERINE Gittins, Salisbury- 


‘road, Leicester, has been requested by the 


committee appointed to draw up the Consti- 
tution of the Union for Social Service, 


formed by resolution ata meeting at Man- 
‘chester College, on April 20, and to say that 
they will be glad to receive names of those 


who desire to enrol themselves on the list of 
original members, in addition to the 
signatories of the declaration published 
in Tue InqgurreR of November 25, 1905, 
and the friends who signified their willing- 
ness to join at the meeting mentioned 
above. 

Names may be sent in to Miss Gittins 


as convener of the committee. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HavE you ever noticed the way the 
leaves seem to dance, and smile, and 
catch the sunshine to send it out again 
over a larger space? When walking in 
a wood have you looked up and seen how 
the top leaves take in the sunshine for 
the sake of the lower branches and trunks 
right down in the shade? Longfellow, 
who was very fond of children, described 
this in his poem on ‘‘ Children ;’’— 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the 
sunshire, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s 
flow, 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below.’’ 


Let me tell you about some children 
I have known, .children who seemed part 
of the sunshine itself almost—so bright 
were they—and yet they couldn’t dance 
or play even! Some of them were lying, 
hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week, on their backs, suffering much 
pain ; and all were ill in some way. Yet 
they were so sunny and patient that the 
whole ward—for they were in hospital— 
was brighter and better for their being 
in it ! 

One little boy, called ‘‘ Jimmy,’’ who 
had always to lie on his back, and not even 
raise his head, used to sing at the top of 
his voice, and we loved to hear him. It 
used to amuse all the men, who were also 
in bed, and as evening came on perhaps 
some of them would even join in the chorus 
of ** The Rag-man’’ (Jimmy’s favourite 
song)—‘* Any rags, any bones, any bottles 
to-day, the same old story in the same 
old way,’’—not much of a song, but it 
made many people happy. 

Then there was a still smaller boy—also 
a ‘‘ Jimmy ’’—who was much too ill to 
sing, and we had to lean down to catch 
the words that came from his weak little 
throat; but he could smile’ Poor little 
man, and what a smile it was, his thin 
little face was all smile! He didn’t seem 
to want much, but one thing he set his 
heart on. When he saw the boy in the 
next bed, who was able to get up, with a 
broad white collar, Jimmy longed for one, 
too And while his nurse was away on a 
holiday, he sent a message to her to ask 
if she would bring him a collar! She 
gladly did so and watched him open the 
parcel. No words could describe his 
delight! It kept him happy for so long ; 
he showed it to everybody who came near 
his bed; and, crowning joy—he put it 


on! When that new collar went on, over 
a new pale blue bed-jacket that the Sister 
put him in, lying there—as white as the 
collar that must have been so stiff and un- 
comfortable in bed round that thin little 
neck, he seemed to reach the height of 
bliss and the effect remained long after 
the collar had to come off—which was in 
about a quarter of an hour—and for many 
a day after. 

Many people sigh and say, ‘‘It is a 
weary world ’’; but I shall always think 
of a little girl who must have really found 
it very weary in her short life; but how 
differently she said it! Having caught 
the expression from an older person, she 
often used to say, in her quaint way, a 
dimple in each cheek, a smile in her eyes, 
and her mouth in half-mock gravity :— 
‘* It’s a weerie world,’’ sometimes adding, 
“It’s just as well to get your troubles 
over while you’re young!’’ I think she 
will never find her trouble quite so hard 
as they would otherwise be, because even 
at eleven years of age she had learnt how 
to smile over them; and it is wonderful 
how a smile will lighten even a heavy load. 

Then there was ‘‘ King,’ quietly 
patient ; earnest Leonard, thoughtful and 
sunny ; little Baby Dorothy, who had not 
learnt to speak, but whose face became 
radiant with some happy light that so often 
shone through it. Little Bertie, who had 
not been in the world as long as four years, 
but who had had to lose an arm because 
of injuries caused by a traction-engine 
which had gone over it—he did regular 
gymnastics in his crib and over his bed- 
table in the calmest and steadiest way, 
his other arm and sturdy little legs making 
up for the loss of one arm, a placid smile 
on his little round face. He would even 
tell us, in his old-fashioned yet baby way, 
how the accident happened, and took it 
all as a matter of course. I think he will 
always take life calmly, and find some fun 
where many people missit. I hope so. 

Golden-haired little Georgie, who was 
only two anda half years old, but who had 
had several illnesses already in his life, 
was one of the solemn, large blue-eyed 
children who rarely smile, and he never 
sang,~but he had a patient way of saying 
‘* Better soon’’; and even when the 
doctor went his round and little Georgie 
had a bad ‘ew minutes in spite of the 
doctor’s gentleness, in between the gasps 
still came his own comfort, ‘‘ Bet-ter 
so-on.’’ It reminded me of the little girl 
who always cheered herself after a fall or 
disappointment by cheerfully saying, 
‘* But never mind.’’ 

The last little boy I am going to tell you 
about is ‘‘ Tommy.’’~ He is another 
singer, and his favourite song is, ‘‘ We’ve 
had a good day to-day, hurray, hugray !”’ 
Now his days at that time meant lying on 
his back and bearing pain, though after- 
wards he was able to get about again ; and 
all these children were away from father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. 

Now, if ever you are inclined to be cross 
or impatient or discontented because you 
haven’t got everything you want, you who 
can run about and play, and have so many 
things to interest and amuse you, think of 
those children. And then forget all about 
yourself, but think what you can do to 
make a little more sunshine for someone 


lelse, , L. O. HAwKEs, 
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THE MORAL OF THE FRENCH 


ELECTIONS. 

UNDER ordinary circumstances we should 
hardly feel justified in making special re- 
ference to a general election in another 
country. But the result of the recent ap- 
peal to the French people is too significant 
to be lightly passed by. The late Govern- 
ment in France made that appeal after 
a fairly long period of office during which, 
as usual, many things occurred that could 
easily be turned against the ministry by 
their opponents. But the head and front 
of their offending—at least, if we are to 
judge by the noise that reached us across 
the Channel—was the law by which the 
system of endowment of the churches set up 
by Napro.eon a century ago was abolished. 
Here was a measure indeed to rouse the 
most violent feelings ; and no pains appear 
to have been spared on the part of the 
clerical party to present the law in its 
most odious aspect, and to represent 
the Government as a band of confiscators 
of property which belonged to Heaven 
itself. 

Nevertheless, the French people have 
voted so solidly in support of the promoters 
of this law that an immense majority of 
deputies has been returned in their favour ; 
and many conjectures are being made as 
to the real significance of this result. 
Doubtless the social aspirations of the great 
mass of the people have played a great 
part in deciding the crisis. The electors 
have no confidence that the loud champions 
of militarism and ‘‘ patriotism ’’—for 
there, as here, we see a group of men going 
about arrogating to themselves the title 
of patriots—will sympathize with the popu- 
lar desire for practical reforms within the 
State itself: They look more hopefully 
to the other side, and, as we now see, 
not even the most impassioned appeals 
to their religious sympathies have moved 
them to desert the party of their hope. 

Now, is there anything significant in all 
this for ourselves ? Allowing, as we must, 
for differences of national temperament, 
and in the details of political life, are the 
two democracies that face each other, 
happily with friendly glances, ‘across the 
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Channel so diverse that no argument for the 
one can be based on the action of the other ? 
For our own part we believe, rather, that 
at heart the popular feeling is much the 
same on both sides of the water. We 
should probably yield something in in- 
tensity to the French mood, both in its 
likes and dislikes, its aims and its aversions; 
and we may balance the account, if we 
like, with a claim for more doggedness 
of temperament over here, both to endure 
and to resolve. But our respective peoples 
are too closely akin to allow either to be 
viewed as independent of a common prin- 
ciple of social evolution. In particular, 
we may grant that the Roman Catholic 
domination in France has induced a 
bitterness of feeling against the priesthood 
which we in this country have no present 
occasion to share. We may believe also 
that the anti-theological reaction has 
proceeded farther, and spreads more 
widely there than here. At the same 
time it would be absurd to think of the 
French as if we and they lived on separate 
planets. If we simply face the facts we 
must admit that a very large proportion of 
our people are practically out of touch with 
the churches. And, what is more to the 
point, even among those who are attached 
more or less indefinitely to formal religious 
culture there is, we believe, far more en- 
thusiasm for the cause of social reform 
than for any theology whatever. 

If such an opinion be thought groundless, 
if it be maintained that there is no parity 
between the drift of feeling in the two 
democracies, there is one clear way of 
testing the point. Let our own Government, 
instead of ingeniously inventing ways to 
please all parties which please none, cut 
the knot of the ‘‘ religious difficulty ’’ in 
regard to the schools by a firm and clear 
refusal to endow any of the sects in regard 
to religious instruction. Of course, there 
will be a great outcry. We shall be told 
that the nation will thenceforward go 
down to atheism and all kinds of evil— 
although our own colonies and the United 
States of America have not as yet sunk very 
far below us in morality, in spite of their 
secular systems. We shall also be told 
that the people of England will not stand 
it, and violent efforts will certainly be 
made to make the prophecy come true. 
And yet our confidence is that. our people 
would, by a great majority, accept this 
solution as the most just and sensible one ; 
and it would not be for passing such a law 
that they would withdraw their support 
from those to whom they look for sub- 
stantial measures of social progress. We 
could almost believe, indeed, that the bulk 
of the electors would view with compara- 


tive equanimity the disestablishment of the 
Church. 
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ARRIVAL OF DR. TUDOR JONES AT 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. | 


WELCOME AND OPENING SERVICES. 
By a WELLINGTON UNITARIAN, 


Far distant though we appear to you 
amid the rush and congestion of your way 
of life, we in New Zealand are all uncon- 
scious of our aloofness. We keep in close ~ 
touch with you. We have a good deal of 
what we may call the news of the world a 
few hours in advance of you, and every- 
thing that is of general interest to the 
cives of the Empire or the world reaches 
us within a few hours, at latest, of reaching 
you. We, of course, forego much by 
hiving - off from the dear old mother- 
country, but after a few years’ experience of 
the conditions of life obtaining under the 
genial Southern Cross, we feel, as a rule, 
more than compensated for all we have 
‘* foregone.’ Here we see the ‘‘ promise 
of the future,’’ a ‘‘ vision of the world,’’ 
and the ‘‘ wonder that will be,’’ under 
conditions that the great majority of our 
‘*home-keeping ’’ Britishers can scarcely 
hope to dream of. We miss much, but 
rarely feel home-sick. Those of us who 
are parents would feel that we were doing 
our children an irreparable injustice were 
we to return to the home of our fathers. 
Our worst ‘‘ climate ’’ is as good as your 
best. Poverty, in the Old Country sense 
of the term, is practically unknown among 
us. Even in the matter of literary and 
esthetic interests we are not under such 
handicap as many of you seem to suppose. 
All your best literature reaches us a few 
weeks after publication, and the best 
thought of the great American continent 
reaches us about the same time as it reaches 
you. Our people enjoy larger leisure and 
are freer from the ‘‘ yoke of necessity ’’ 
than the majority of ‘‘home’’ friends, 
and so are in a position to make good use 
of such literary and esthetic privileges as 
offer. Our geographical detachment tends 
to keep us physiologically and _ socially 
‘* select,’? while our general way of life 
(‘‘ far from the madding crowd ’’ as we 
are) affords us opportunity for thought 
and work that should in the near future 
be fruitful of result in letters, in art, and in 
science. 

Even in religion there is, among us, such 
a detachment from the yoke of tradition 
and authority as is full of promise for the 
future. What many of your scholars get 
from the study of Comparative Religion, 
we get in a practical way as part of our 
everyday experience. We have, too, a 
considerable number of able divines who 
keep in touch with the theological thought- 


movements of Western Europe. The New 
Zealand Outlook (more especially its 
monthly literary supplement) puts it 


beyond dispute that we have among our 
New Zealand Nonconformists a number of 
divines who are friends of liberal religion ; 
yea, who are Unitarian in all but name. 
In the circumstances the future of Uni- 
tarianism is all the more promising. Such 
are the conditions which Dr. Tudor Jones, 
who comes to us with the highest creden- 
tials from the friends of liberal religion in 
the old country and Germany, finds obtain- 
ing among us. 

We Unitarians of Wellington were on 
the tiptoe of expectation for some days 
prior to his arrival. We knew from the 
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day of his sailing from London that he and 
Mrs. Jones would reach Wellington between 
March 25 and 27. We are apprised here 
(ten to twelve hours before their arrival) of 
the approach to our port of all direct 
liners. Hence some twenty-five of the 
leading Unitarians of Wellington (whose 
business engagements permitted of their 
doing so) turned up at the Queen’s Wharf 
to accorl Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones a hearty 
welcome. The Gothic steamed up the har- 
bour about 1 p.m. on Monday, March 26, 
and anchored in the stream for inspection 
by the health officer, Dr. Pollen, who got 
aboard the stately liner as soon as she came 
to anchor. Professor Mackenzie, of Vic- 
toria University College, accompanied the 
health officer, and was privileged to offer 
Dr. and Mrs. Jones, on behalf of the Uni- 
tarians of Wellington, a hearty welcome to 
New Zealand; and in less than an hour 
later had the honour of introducing Dr. 
Jones and his genial partner to some 
twenty-five representative Unitarians at 
the Queen’s Wharf. The reception was of 
the most cordial character. The occasion 
was an eventful one in Unitarian circles, 
as in that of the friends of liberal thought 
and religion. Dr. and Mrs. Jones seemed 
to feel quite at home among their friends 
from the very first. As soon as the Doctor 
and his lady, with their portable belongings 
were got through the Customs, without 
(so far as the writer knows) even the most 
militant Unitarian literature imported 
being placed on the ‘* Index Expurga- 
torius,’’ the whole party were entertained 
at afternoon tea. Thereafter Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones were driven by Lady Stout, 
wife of the Chief Justice of the Colony, to 
the.,suite of rooms provided for their 
temporary accommodation. 

The Doctor and Mrs. Jones looked well. 
They had had, on the whole, a pleasant 
voyage. They must have had the usual 
mixed feelings and conflict of emotions 
incident to leaving friends of long standing 
and tried worth, and coming to a country 
and a people that were but little more than 
a name to them. Whatever misgivings 
they may have had on their way out must 
have soon disappeared on their finding 
themselves among the Unitarians of Wel- 
lington. Dr. Mason, the chief officer of the 
Health Department of the Colony, who was 
a fellow-passenger by the Gothic, had done 
much to relieve the tedium of their long 
journey, and also to enlighten and reassure 
them as to the condition of life, as of things 
in general in the Colony. 

A ‘‘social’’ to welcome Dr. and Mrs. 

Jones was held on Thursday, March 29, 
at which many prominent citizens of 
Wellington were present. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed, and Dr. Jones made 
a highly favourable impression. The 
audience felt that they had come by a 
minister who had been in touch with the 
best minds of our time, and who would be 
an influence in the community. Dr. 
Jones has a high sense of his calling. We 
all felt that sincerity, reverence, and 
charity are ‘‘ writ large ’’ in his soul. We 
cannot, therefore, doubt that his mission 
among us will be attended with the greatest 
success. 
f Here is the account of the ‘‘ Social ’’ 
which appeared in the Wellington Evening 
Post of the followingday. [Of this account 
some pass3ges are appended.—Hd. InqQ.] 


On the following day Dr. and Mrs. Jones 
were among the guests of the Council of 
Victoria University College, at the opening 
of the new University buildings by the 
Governor, and were introduced to quite a 
number of prominent citizens. 

On Sunday, April 1, Dr. Jones began his 
ministry among us. He preached in the 
morning at 11, and in the evening at 7. 
Over a hundred people were present in the 
morning and nearly three hundred’ in the 
evening. Both services were highly ap- 
preciated. In the evening Dr. Jones took 
as his subject ‘‘ The Message of Modern 
Unitarianism and its Need To-day.’’ 
The service was very impressive. The 
sincerity, the enthusiasm with which the 
preacher dealt with his ‘‘ message,’’ the 
modesty and self-suppression of his manner, 
and the familiarity with the best minds and 
thought of Western Europe evinced, were 
the subject of general comment after the 
service. In Dr. Jones we have a man who 
can touch Unitarianism with emotion and 
make it a living force in our midst. 

We are under incalculable obligation to 
you, our Unitarian friends in England for 
securing us the services of one who has 
already (we are amply convinced) proved 
himself capable of achieving great things 
for liberal religion in Wellington and the 
Colony generally. 


Tae WELCOME Menrrina. 


There was a large gathering in St. 
Peter’s School-room on Thursday evening, 
March 29, to welcome the Rev. Tudor 
Jones, Ph.D., and Mrs. Jones to Welling- 
ton. Among those wno took part in the 
welcome were the Rev. W. Jellie. B.A., 
and Mrs. Jellie, of Auckland, who had an 
adventurous journey, and only just arrived 
in time. When they sailed from Auckland 
they were met by such a storm on the 
West Coast that their boat was obliged to 
put back. On the Hast there was a 
quieter sea, and they were there just 
in time to geta boat that took them 
round to Napier, where they arrived on 
the Thursday morning, some 200 miles 
from Wellington. Then taking the train and 
travelling all day, they reached Welling- 
ton at 7.15, just in time for the meeting. 
Mr. Jellic, as our readers are aware, is 
the only other Unitarian minister in 
New Zealand. The gathering was strongly 
representative of the intellectual forces of 
the city, and much enthusiasm was dis- 
played during the evening in the hearty 
reception offered to Dr. and Mrs. Jones. 
An apology for his unavoidable absence 
was sent by the Rev. W. A. Evans, who 
wrote that he had no doubt that Dr, 
Jones would be an addition to the religious 
and ethical forces of the city. A con- 
eratulatory letter was also received from 
the Sydney Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Joun Game t, B.A. (Lond.), pre- 
sided, and after an opening programme 
of music, gave an earnest address, telling 
of the rise of the Unitarian movement in 
Wellington, and setting forth the claims 
and aspirations of Unitarianism. Theirs 
was an unmuzzied church, he said, with 
a minister free from ecclesiastical control, 
and it was needed that men might have 
room to grow, both intellectually and re- 
ligiously. An up-to-date church was the 
need of the time, and in Dr. Jones they 
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had a well-equipped leader. Dr. Jones 
and Mrs. Jones were then formally wel- 
comed, 

Sir Roper Stour added his welcome, 
and said he did not think Dr. and Mrs. 
Jones would regret their coming to Wel- 
lington. One of the weaknesses of colonial 
life was the failure of our young men to 
think for and assert themselves intel- 
lectually. The national life in New Zealand 
was stronger forty years ago than it was 
to-day. To-day the people were fonder of 
sport than of truth, and our young people 
wanted intellectual training and wisdom 
in order to cope with the problems of the 
day. This work the ‘church under Dr. 
Jones should help to carry out. 

The Rev. W. JELLIE offered a hearty 
welcome to the newcomers on behalf of 
the Auckland Church. 

Replying, Dr. Jones made an earnest 
and thoughtful speech, marked with 
modesty and broad-mindedness. He had 
already found himself, he said, in the 
midst of many able men, and trusted 
they would work together for the up- 
building of themselves and their fellows. 
Tey had a religion which was capable of 
satisfying the whole nature of man. The 
time had come for the most modern 
knowledge on theology and religion. On 
behalf of himself and Mrs. Jones he 
thanked them for their hearty reception. 

Subsequently, greatly to his surprise, a 
presentation was made to Mr. Gammell of 
the cosy armchair in which he had been 
sitting, and of a student lamp, as a mark 
of the esteem in which he is held. by the 
congregation. 

The meeting was altogether full of 
encouragement for the future. 


An Auckland paper, of a somewhat 
earlier date, gives the following account 
of the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church in that city :— 

The annual business meeting of the 
church members was held on the 14th inst., 
when very encouraging reports of the 
year’s work were read and adopted. The 
annual balance-sheet showed that the 
church was in a healthy condition finan- 
cially ; for, notwithstanding the increased 
expenditure during the year, the income 
was equal to the demands, and there were 
respectable credit balances to carry for- 
ward. A very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Rev. and Mrs. Jellie, who, 
at a previous meeting, were the recipients 
of a handsome marble timepiece from the 
congregation. Special reference was made 
to the church at Wellington, and the ex- 
pected arrival of Dr. Jones, their new 
minister. The following resolution was 
unanimously approved :—“ That the Auck- 
land Unitarian Church, assembled in 
annual meeting, gives cordial greeting to 
the brethren in Wellington, and particu- 
larly to the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., 
and Mrs. Jones, on their assumption of 
work in this Colony. Believing that Uni- 
tarianism has a message of good for the 
advanced thinkers of our time, we rejoice 
in the prospect of extending usefulness now 
opened, and we wish the new minister and 
his people every success.’’ 


HuMAN improvement never wants the 
means where the purpose of it is deep and 
earnest in the soul_—Channing. 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


ee 
THE HOUSING QUESTION. 

Mr. Joun 8. Netrieroyp, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council, has embodied the results of 
much practical work in a booklet* that 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who care 
about the condition of the labouring 
classes. He has worked personally at the 
better housing of the poor in Birmingham, 
and has studied what has been done by 
others both at home and in Germany in 
the same field of action, and he has come 
to certain definite conclusions. 

Municipal building is not.recommended. 
Municipal houses are often let at cheaper 
rents than the surrounding houses, but 


this can only be done by making a loss on. 


the transaction, which loss falls on the rate- 
payers. The charge on the rates for certain 
municipally built houses in Birmingham is 
as much as 2s. 8d. per tenement per week. 
Therefore, the many are taxed for the bene- 
fit of the few. High rates press most 
severely on those just above the poverty 
line, and often push them below it, so 
that it is very important to keep the rates 
down. 

The people who occupy these artificially 
cheapened houses are generally not the 
very poorest, for whom they are intended. 
You cannot inquire into a man’s income 
before accepting him as a tenant, and if 
smallness of income were made a reason for 
giving a man the right to a rate-aided 
house it would only be an inducement to 
idleness. 

Another strong reason against the muni- 
cipality erecting buildings is that it stops 
private enterprise. ‘‘ No one can com- 
pete with rate-aided competition, and the 
total result is that every house built by the 
local authority stops at least four being 
built by other people, which means that 
municipal house-building will eventually 
decrease rather than increase the supply 
of houses in proportion to the demand.’’ 
Whereas it is only by having a supply 
of houses in excess of the demand that 
tenants have a fair chance of getting what 
they require at a reasonable price. 

Much can be done with advantage in 
the way of ‘‘ mending ’’ so as to preserve 
cheap houses for those who cannot afford 
higher rent. 

The work of the Birmingham Housing 
Committee involves 
personal attention to details. It is done 
under Part II. of the Housing of the;Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890. The proceedure 
is as follows :— 

Houses: are represented to the Housing 
Committee by the Medical Officer of Health 
as being unfit for habitation. The members 
of the committee then visit the houses, 
and afterwards serve notices on the owners 
to make such houses fit, and often see the 
owners personally so as to make what is 
required of them quite clear. The Housing 
Committee endeavour to work in harmony 
with the property owners, and only take 
extreme measures when forced, and a con- 
siderable time is always allowed to elapse 
a ter the notices have been served, to allow 
the owners time to do the repairs them- 
selves before closing orders are applied for. 

*« A Housing Policy,’’ By John S. Nettlefold. 


(Cornish Brothers, 37, New-street, Birmingham. 
Price 6d.) 


much labour and. 


In the case of confined courts, one or more 


houses are pulled down to give light and 
air and free access to the street, and there 
are interesting photographs in the pamphlet 
showing courts before and after they 
have been dealt with in this manner. 
Every house is dealt with on its own merits, 
with careful attention to detail and con- 


ideration of the interests of both owner and 


tenant, therefore the negotiations often 
take a considerable time. 
of work done from January, 1902, to June, 


Yet the record 


1905, is very considerable. No less than 


2,365 houses were represented as unfit 


for habitation. Of these, 560 have been 
tendered habitable. Im every case the 
sanitary arrangements which were very 
bad have been brought up to date; 283 


houses are being repaired, 258 have been 
demolished, in 1,254 cases the notices are 
unexpired, and closing orders were ob- 
tained for 589 houses. 


Thirty-three courts have been opened out 


by a removal of 60 houses at a cost to the 


corporation of £1,400, and at a cost to the 


owners, including repairs done to houses 
in the courts, of £15,260, showing an ex- 


penditure by the owners of over £10 for 
every £1 spent by the corporation. These 
figures apply exclusively to courts that 
have been opened out by removing build- 


ings. © 


It is noteworthy that the tenants in very 
many cases remain in the mended houses, 
willingly paying a little more rent for the 
sake of better and healthier homes. 

Mr. Nettlefold speaks strongly in favour 
of Miss Hill’s system of weekly rent col- 
lecting by ladies, dwelling on the influence 
for good these ladies are able to exert, as 
they become trusted friends of the tenants, 
and are able to advise and help them in 
many ways. Money help is rarely given, 
but help in the form of work is now and 
then contrived to enable them to pay the 
rent when times are bad. 

The Housing Committee of the Birming- 
ham City Council has gone carefully into the 
question of whether or not drink is largely 
responsible for creating slums, and the 
result of evidence given to them by mis- 
sionaries, relieving officers, school attend- 
ance officers, and others who work in the 
slums, goes to show that it is. Interesting 
quotations are given to this effect, as for 
instance— Mr. A. H. Barker, Birming- 
ham City Mission: ‘‘ To a very large 
extent drink is the cause of this state of 
things, and no housing reform will be of 
the slightest use until temperance reform 
is advocated more vigorously than it is 
at the present time.”’ 

The evidence given before the Glasgow 
Municipal Commission on the housing of 
the poor contains striking statements to 
the same effect. J. R. Motion, inspector 
and clerk of Glasgow Parish, says: ‘‘ Drink, 
premature marriages, and gambling are 
the main causes of pauperism. Again, if 
we could get rid of the drunken and im- 
moral people there would be very few to 
provide for, as far as housing is concerned ; 
95 per cent. of crime is caused by drink.’’ 

Miss M. B. Blackie, Glasgow Kyrle 
Society, says: ‘‘ Drink is the root of the 
housing problem. If we had less public- 
houses we should require less police.’’ 

Mr. J. W. Addiscott, Chief Inspector of 
Nuisances, Plymouth, says: ‘‘ If one half 


self-indulgence was spent on the house 
there would be no housing problem.”’ - 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., says: ‘‘ The one 
supreme remedy immediately at hand is 
for the overcrowded to drink less and to- 
think more.’’ 

Mr. Nettlefold, being much struck by 
this evidence, made careful personal in- 
quiries on the subject of drinking habits 
when visiting the houses represented to 
the Housing Committee as unfit for habita- 
tion, and he says: ‘‘ Time after time I 
have found the inhabitants of small and 
dirty houses to be in actual receipt of large 
wages, Where little or nothing is spent 
on drink the houses and the children are 
cleaner and more respectable, even when 
wages are low, than where there is plenty o 
money spent on the parents’ drink.’? He 
also found that the drinking tenants soon 
made their houses dir:y again when they 
had been repaired. 

He also came to the conclusion that 
diminishing temptations by reducing the 
number of public-houses to “‘ the legitimate 
needs of the neighbourhood would help 
very much indeed towards the removal of 
the present unhappy housing conditions.’’ 
In certain small areas of Birmingham this 
has been done, under the ‘** Birmingham 
Surrender Scheme,’’ with marked good 
results, so much so that, to use the graphic 
words of a local brewer, ‘“‘ The Birmingham 
Surrender Scheme had to be stopped 
because it was reducing the consumption 
of drink,’’ and a great agitation put an 
end to it. The plan of this scheme was 
to select an area and value the licensed 
houses upon it. It was then determined 
which of these houses should be sur- 
rendered, and the owners received com- 
pensation from the owners of the houses 
which remained. Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain describes this scheme fully in a 
pamphlet published by Cornish Brothers. 
Mr. Nettlefold concludes the pages of his 
pamphlet that deal with drink licences 
by an appeal to politicians to thoroughly 
study the drink question, as it affects 
the housing problem, and, regardless of 
political and social influences, to ‘‘ strike 
bravely at the root of a great evil. that 
causes so much misery. . No 
excuse of ignorance or apathy, or of 
financial, social, or political influence will 
relieve from blame those responsible for 
the present licensing conditions in England. 
If better housing and kindred work are 
to make any headway these unnecessary 
temptations to drink must be removed.’’ 

The difficulty of obtaining enough land 
at a reasonable price is another reason why 
the housing question is such a serious one, 
and while Mr. Nettlefold admits the diffi- 
culty of altering our land laws, he considers 
that it ought to be done, and that probably 
the best plan would be to tax the value 
of land at the price the owners put upon it, 
and to give local authorities power to buy 
the land at that price. Local authorities 
could then buy land at fair instead of at 
exorbitant prices, and could let it out to 
building societies or to private individuals. 
The Town Council could then control the 
kind of buildings to be erected, and they 
could make comprehensive plans for the 
laying out of land, reserving a sufficiency 
of open spaces, and thus prevent the rapid 
creating of new slums which is perpetually 


only of the money spent on drink and | going on around our large towns. 
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In Germany the towns themselves own 
land to a large extent, and with eminently 
satisfactory results. Ulm, for instance, 
has managed its land so well that it has 
been able to spend large sums on new 
schools, new streets, &c., without increasing 
its rates. In May, 1905, the Birmingham 
City Council Housing Committee decided 
to send a deputation to Germany to find 
out exactly what is done, and how it is 
carried through. 

Other points touched on in this inter- 
esting little book are the necessity of 
altering bye-laws so that they shall not 
unduly raise the cost of building cottages, 
as is often the case now, and the importance 
of a fair day’s work on the part.of the men 
employed in building. Given cheap land 
and reasonable bye-laws, still, if the men 
who actually build the cottage do their 
work slowly under the idea that thereby 
they make more work for other men, the 
cottage will be dearer than it ought to be, 
and therefore fewer cottages will be built. 
Mr. Lever, of Port Sunlight, said in 1902 
that cottages which thirteen years ago 
cost £200, now cost £330 for this reason 
alone, and this along with the land question 
he considered to be at the root of the 
housing question to-day. 

Mr. Nettlefold’s little book is so practical, 
so evidently the work of one who has 
studied this difficult subject from the inside 
as well as the outside, that it should be 
widely read. For—as he says in his own 
concluding words—‘‘ the time has come for 
the people of England to refuse to allow 
important and urgent domestic questions 
to be any longer neglected, even for the 
sake of our children across the seas. No 
empire can be in a really safe, sound, and 
satisfactory condition unless the heart of 
that empice is pure and healthy.’’ 

VIOLET SOLLY. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. FREDERIC JOHN BROOME. 


As we go to press news reaches us of 
the death, on Saturday last at Llandudno, 
of this venerable member of our Sale 
community. His gentleness, courtesy, and 
uprightness rendered him conspicuous amid 
a wide circle of friendly and business 
acquaintances ; and it may be truly said 
of him that he ‘‘ adorned the gospel which 
he professed.’® He had nearly attained 
the age of eighty, and for thirty years 
was Commissioner of Income Tax. 


ee 
MR. A. 8. WRIGHT. 


Tue congregation at Filby, near Yar- 
mouth, has recently lost its oldest member 
in the death of Mr. A. 8. Wright, in his 99th 
year. He was all his life connected with 
the Old Meeting, and interested to the last 
in its welfare. The funeral was on Thurs- 
day last, and was largely attended. The 
Rev. J. Birks conducted the service, 
the first part in the chapel, which was 
filled, and the second part in the church- 
yard. Several friends were present from 
Yarmouth. 


UNDOUBTEDLY a man is to labour to 
better his condition, but first to better 
himself.—Channing. 
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THE CAPERNAUM AQUEDUCT. 


Sir,—Adverting again to Mr. Tarrant’s 
article in your issue of the 5th inst. I 
should like to add a Capernaum note to 
the Bethsaida note which you have done 
me the honour of printing. 

The passage to which I take exception 
is as follows :—‘‘ Simply as a matter of 
evidence it must be said that 7f ever the 
rock-cut passage was a channel for water, 
the present contours of the hillside, with 
a track leading to it on each side, are 
entirely out of level, and I failed to see 
how any stream of water could have been 
conveyed that way. On the south side, 
too, where the ruins are there 
is no trace of the continuance of the 
‘aqueduct.’ ”’ 

The interest attaching to this rock-cut 
channel arises from the belief that it 
was through this that the stream ‘‘ et- 
Tabigha,’’ the largest stream in Galilee, 
was conveyed into the plain of Gennesaret. 
If this belief is well-founded, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that et-Tabigha is 
that fountain ‘‘ called Capharnaum,’’ of 
which Josephus said that it “‘ watered the 
plain throughout.’’ But Mr. Tarrant 
seems to think that ‘‘ the contours of the 
hillside ’’ forbid the idea. 

Now, there are two very strong pieces of 
evidence in favour of the aqueduct, and 
against Mr. Tarrant’s negative judgment. 
The first is that the late Sir Charles Wilson, 
who conducted the Ordnance Survey of 
Galilee, actually traced the remains of 
the aqueduct both on the north and south 
sides of the rock. It will be simplest to 
give Sir Charles’s own words. They are 
as follows :—‘‘ Connected with this foun- 
tain are the remains of some remarkable 
works which at one time raised its waters 
to a higher level, and conveyed them bodily 
into the plain of Gennesareth for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. The source is enclosed 
in an octagonal reservoir of great strength, 
by means of which the water was raised 
about twenty feet to the level of an aqu- 
duct that ran along the side of the hill... 
After leaving the reservoir the aqueduct 
can be traced at intervals following the 
contour of the ground to the point where 
it crossed the beds of two water courses 
on arches, of which the piers may still be 
seen; it then turns down towards the 
lake, and runs along the hillside on the 
top of a massive retaining wall, of which 
fifty or sixty yards remain; and, lastly, 
passes round the Khan Minyeh cliff by a 
remarkable excavation in the solid rock, 
which has been noticed by all travellers.’’* 
Sir Charles goes on to say that it was 
traced on the south side for a few hundred 
yards inland. 

The second piece of evidence is from 
‘« The Voyages of Master Iohn Sanderson,”’ 
in “ Purchas’s Pilgrims.” I am astonished 
that this passage has not attracted more 
attention. Macgregor of the ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ 
is the only writer I know of who refers to 
it, and he by no means fully appreciates 
its significance. Master Sanderson visited 
el-Minyeh and his description seems to 
me something like proof that the rock-cut 
aqueduct was actually in operation as 
late as a.D. 1601. 

Sir Chas. Warren confirmed Sir Charles 
Wilson’s observations in 1877, but Colonel 


* « Recovery of Jerusalem,”’ p. 349. 
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Conder in 1882, doubted them. One 
element of doubt was that which I fondly 
hoped Mr. Tarrant might have helped in 
removing. Wilson and Warren both 
found that the reservoir containing the 
spring would, before it was ruined, have 
given sufficient fall to carry the water 
into the rock-cut trough; but Conder 
found that the level of the channel ‘‘ as 
far as could be judged by observations taken 
with an Abney’s level, seems to be possibly 
ten or twenty feet above the top of the 
reservoir.” It is surprising that, so far 
as I can discover, this crucial point has 
never yet been settled. When I was in 
Palestine I visited the octagonal reservoir, 
and I should say that the difference between 
the pronouncements is probably due to a 
difference of estimate as to how high the 
reservoir was in its original condition. I 
trust, however, that next time any of our 
friends goes to Gennesaret and Tabigha, 
he will take a level with him and have time 
to make some careful observations. 

To the general reader these topograph- 
ical questions may seem to be of little 
interest. But itis by means of them alone 
that we can hope to construct a vivid 
picture of the home of Jesus. Such a 
reconstruction I have attempted in a work 
which is now awaiting a publisher. If it 
should ever see the light, their bearing, 
and, I hope, their justification, will per- 
haps more plainly appear. 

HERBERT RIx. 


ee 


MESADIYEH AND KHAN MINYEH. 


Srr,—Careful students will share my 
thanks to Mr. Herbert Rix for his two 
very valuable letters (including the above) 
on these subjects, and they will wish 
earnestly for the publication of his book. 
His intimate knowledge of the topography 
and literature concerned make one wish 
that it had been he and not I who lately 
wandered in these parts. I can only give 
the evidence of my eyes, and that I 
have endeavoured to do faithfally. 

Sir Charles Wilson’s authority is con- 
clusive, and yet I am surprised that he was 
able to trace the Khan Minyeh ‘‘ Aque- 
duct ’’ inland from the rock-cut passage 
for ‘‘a few hundred yards.’’? This was 
a portion of the site that we closely exam- 
ined, and certainly no substructures of 
such a work were visible between the pas- 
sage and the walls of the Khan. Possibly 
they are to be found beyond, 7.e., to the 
west of the present walls. These are built 
of materials evidently previously used, 
and they include some notable _ blocks 
of marble. Fragments of marble of various 
sizes lie on the grassy slopes around and 
below the Khan, which is a square enclo- 
sure of (I should say) forty yards front, 
and contains ruins of dwellings of a rude 
type. The most interesting suggestion 
to me is that the hillside to the north, on 
the eastern cliff of which, looking toward 
the lake, the cutting is found, may be 
‘*the mount ’’ where the Great Sermon, 
or its nucleus, was spoken. There is no 
such elevation near Tell Hum, the more 
generally accepted site of Capernaum. 

As to Mesadiyeh, a village might have 
been there at any time, as now. It could 
never have been a large place, I think, for 
though Mr. Rix has a photograph, which 
he has kindly shown me, in which the spit- 
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of land is fairly elevated above the lake, 
this must be due to a very dry season, 
such as occurred when his visit was made. 
When we stepped ashore it was from the 
boat on to the grass, and all the ground 
was marshy except close up to the huts. 

Supposing this village to be one of the 
fourteen which Josephus says lay about 
Julias, we may think it possible that the 
name ‘‘ Bethsaida’’ clung to it after the 
‘* village’? (kan) of that name was 
raised to the rank of a ‘‘ city ’’ and called 
Julias, the ruins of which are recognised 
at El-Tell, several miles off, a little way 
up the Jordan. This possibility is 
heightened, of course, if this particular 
village was in some way (perhaps as a 
fishing harbour) recognised as the head of 
group. But that it could ever be called 
a “‘ city ’’ (Luke ix. 10) seems to me only 
possible by a very loose application of the 
term. 

I wish I could have seen some sculp- 
tured material in the walls of the huts at 
Mesadiyeh, or some mounds around; but 
whatever may have been there once, 
the actual look of things now is as I de- 
scribed in my letter to you. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


THE VAN. 


In response to a cordial invitation 
from the minister, the Mission Van 
arrived at Warrington on Saturday night 
from EHarlstown for open-air service on 
Sunday. The Rev. Harvey-Cook had 
taken the chair at the evening meetings 
throughout the week at Lymm and Earls- 
town, and on the Sunday conducted the 
ordinary services in the ancient chapel in 
Cairo-street, preaching in the morning a 
powerful sermon on ‘‘Empire day’’ to a con- 
gregation of about fifty. Announcing the 
advent of the van he invited his people 
to attend at Bridge Foot by three o’clock, 
when he took charge of the proceedings, 
supported on the platform of the Van by 
the Rev. F. Francis Matthews, of the 
Latchford Baptist Chapel, who spoke 
generously commendatory of our new ven- 
ture. It had been raining all morning, but 
the rain, though threatening, held off 
during the afternoon. Mrs. Harvey-Cook 
presided at the harmonium, and in 
the singing of the hymns was assisted by 
some fifty ladies and twenty gentle- 
men connected with the chapel. The 
“pitch ”’ or site was most appropriately 
selected, for it was facing the Warrington 
Academy, the birth-place of Man- 
chester College, containing a portrait 
of Gilbert Wakefield, the great-great- 
grandfather of the res'dent Van-missioner. 
Wakefield was an enthusiastic Unitarian 
who died a martyr to the cause of 
political and religious liberty. The crowd 
was larger than at any previous meeting, 
sometimes exceeding 200. Much literature 
was given away, and was eagerly accepted. 
After the evening service at Cairo-street, 
attended by a large congregation of at 
least 200, Mr. Cook again ccnducted the 
van meeting, which lasted till 9 o’clock, 
and in spite of the coldness of the weather 
proved an immense success. Some 70 
Unitarians were known to have been 
present, another 400 outsiders thronged 
the Van for the greater part of the service, 
probably between 900 and 1,000 people 
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time-honoured sentiment of ‘Civil and 
Religious Liberty, all the world over.’’ 

Mr. J. Kenrick Champion, as hon. 
treasurer of the Union, gave hearty 
expression to the thanks due to the Sid- 
mouth friends for their generous hospi- 
tality that day. 

The annual assembly was afterwards 
held in the Old Meeting. The chair 
was taken by the President of the 
Union, the Rev. John McDowell, of 
Bath. The roll was then called, and in 
his opening address, the PrEsIDENT said 
he had long had a feeling that in their 
wide, geographical area, where the con- 
gregations were so very widely scattered, 
a littlemore frequent v-siting on the part 
of their officials, a little more preaching on 
the part of their older ministers from 
Sunday to Sunday, would be regarded by 
those congregations as a great kindness, 
and might also be a great help. Having 
tried that experiment it had made his year 
of presidency one of the most delightful 
year’s work that he had experienced for 
many years. There could not be a doubt 
in the minds of any who might visit the 
congregations constituting that Union that 
there wasa great deal of vitality in them. 

The Rev. A. N. BratcHrorp, in pre- 
senting the committee’s report, thankfully 
ac :nowledged the faithful and efficient ser- 
vices of the district minister, the Rev. 
Rudolf Davis, the careful work of Miss 
Julia Barmby in the management of the 
Postal Mission, and the self-sacrificing 
work so willingly performed by the lay 
preachers of the district. 

In their report the committee stated 
that they had endeavoured to the hest of 
their ability to foster the interests of 
those congregations in the district which 
needed the friendly support of the Union ; 
and they desired to bear thankful testi- 
mony to the co-operation which they had 
enjoyed with the committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. From 
the foundation of the Western Union its 
name had been found on the subscription 
list of the Association, whilst at the present 
time the links that united the two socie- 
ties were as strong as ever. The com- 
mittee were happy to report also an 
increase of friendly co-operation between 
themselves and the congregations that 
sought their help. Thereturns which such 
congregations had made as to their position 
and prospects had revealed a complete and 
fraternal recognition on their part of the 
purposes of the Union. The scheme 
initiated last year for the amalgamation 
of the work hitherto carried on by the 
congregations of Plymouth and Devonport 
had had a fair trial, through the efforts of 
the Rev. J. H. Belch:2r, throughout the 
past year. The committee noted with 
satisfaction a decidedly more hopeful 
outlook for the Plymouth congrega- 
tion, but in that advance the Devon- 
port congregation had unfortunately not 
shared as was once hoped. The Rev. 
John Belcher was now concentrating his 
efforts at Plymouth, while the congregation 
at Devonport was, for the present, depen- 
dent on lay help for the sustentation of 
religious worship. A course of special 
services, with the view of spreading their 
principles and doctrines, had been held with 
much advantage at Newton Abbot. 

. Mr. J. Kenrick CuAmpion, the hon. 


hearing something from the speaker. Many 
hundreds of copies of Unity and tracts 
supplied by the B. and F., were carried 
away by theughtful and interested people, 
of whom the larger proportion were men 
of the wage-earning class, several known 
to be socialists. 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 
AND FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

ANNUAL ASSEMBLY. 

TuE sixtieth annual meeting of the Union 
was held at Sidmouth on Thursday, 
May 10, and will be remembered as one 
of the most pleasant and encouraging 
gatherings in the history of the society. 
Kind arrangements for the day were 
hospitably made by the minister at S:d- 
mouth, and by the members of the con- 
gregation, special acknowledgment being 
due to Miss Julia Barmby for her un- 
remitting and effective assistance. 

Divine service was held at the Old 
Meeting, where a large congregation 
assembled. The devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, 
of Clifton, and the preacher was the 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, who spoke 
from Joshua xxiv. 15: ‘* Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve.’ 
He pointed out that in Dante’s “Inferno” 
the spiritual hideousness of heresy was 
its arrogance and its isolation. There was 
a danger in the present day of a narrow 
spiritual provincialism; nay, spiritual 
parochialism of the most narrowing kind. 
They said they were not afra:d of truth, 
not because they believed truth to be on 
their side, but because they wished to be 
on the side of truth. Their desire was 
for truth rather than belief. They were 
in danger of being narrower; they had an 
opportunity of being wider. As they ex- 
tended their sympathies and enlarged 
their knowledge so their opportunities 
would increase. Their opportunity of 
breadth of sympathy, their combination 
of the sense of home with the sense of 
universal sympathy, should make them 
tolerant in the widest sense. They should 
realise that those things which they had 
sacrificed, and were willing to sacrifice, 
for the pearl which was to them of great 
price had other values for other minds; 
that the thing which to Unitarians was a 
worn-out symbol and negation might be 
to others a hold by which they could 
cling to the central realities. They must 
be tolerant, and they must not ask for 
success, as commonly conceived. What 
was success? There was no failure if they 
served the Lord. The only success they 
ought to value was the success of holding 
open a spiritual possibility to others which 
might else be closed, and not numerical or 
external signs of success. The existence 
of free Christian communities, however 
weak and neglected, kept open that possi- 
bility. How deeply it was needed many 
of them know, all of them might guess. 

After the service, luncheon was held 
at the small Manor Hall, whena large 
company sat down under the presidency 
of Mr. Dennis B. Squire, of Sidmouth. 

The health of the King having been 
cordially proposed and received, the Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington proposed, and the 
Rey. Walter Lloyd acknowledged, the 
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treasurer, in presenting the annual balance- 


sheet, was able to make a hopeful and 
encouraging statement. The somewhat 
large debt with which the past year had 
opened had, through the generosity of 
several friends, been more than wiped out. 
The subscriptions and collections had dis- 
tinctly improved, and he looked forward 
very hopefully to the work of the coming 
year, in view of which he advocated the 
gathering in of many small subscriptions, 
as evidencing a wider, as well as a more 
satisfactory, foundation for the work of the 
Union. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Alfred Colfox, 
seconded by_the Rev. A. E. O’ Connor, the 
reports, after open discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Major-General Jacob proposed, and the 
Rev. E. Parry seconded, the election of 
the officers and committee, Mr. H. EH. 
Thomas being the new president. The other 
officers were re-elected. 

The Assembly approved the grants for 
the ensuing year recommended by the 
committee; these being moved by the 
President, and seconded by the Hon. 
Treasurer. 

Mr. G. Philpott, of Taunton, then 
moved, and the Rev. J. Wain, of Trow- 
bridge, seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to the preacher and supporter for their 
most acceptable services that day. 

The resolution was fittingly acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, and 
by the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, who 
dwelt especially upon his by-gone, and 
very happy, association with his old 
friends of the Taunton congregation and 
his brother ministers in the West. 

Mr. ©. M. Taylor proposed, and the 
Rev. A. Lancaster seconded, a motion of 
hearty welcome to the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie as the representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, of 
whose varied work Mr, Bowie gave the 
meeting an interesting glimpse. He took 
occasion also to express his sense of the 
earnestness and life happily observable in 
the West. 

The Rev. Walter Lloyd, of Gloucester, 
was appointed representative of the 
Western Union to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and the Rev. J. 
McDowell as a representative of the 
Union on the Triennial Conference Com- 
mittee. a 

The Rev. Jeffery Worthington moved, 
Mr. W. Matthews seconded, and it was 
heartily and unanimously resolved : 
‘‘That the sincere thanks of the mem- 
bers of the Western Union be accorded 
to the Rev. John McDowell for his mos: 
helpful services, as President of the 
Union, during the past year.’’ 

The President, in acknowledging the 
vote, referred to the pleasure which he 
had found in his endeavours to bring the 
congregations of the district into even 
closer knowledge and sympathy, both in 
regard to each other, and to the com- 
mittee and officers of the Union. 

Mr. C. H. Truman, of Newton Abbot, 
having offered a warm invitation to the 
Union to hold the next annual assembly 
there, the business of the meeting con- 
cluded. 

Tea was then served in the Old Meeting 
schoolroom, where a‘ public meeting, 
which was numerously attended, was 


held at seven o’clock, when the chair- 
man (the Rev. J: McDowell) was sup- 
ported by the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie, P. H. Wicksteed, H. S. Solly, 
Rudolf Davis, J. H. Belcher, Walter 
Lloyd and A. N. Blatchford, Major- 
General Jacob, Messrs. D, B. Squire and 
J. Kenrick Champion. 

The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (repre- 
senting the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) said he was recently a 
member of a conference of twelve to con- 
sider the Education Bill. Those sitting 
around the table represented Anglicans, 
Nonconformists, Positivists, and Uni- 
tarians. He suggested to the conference 
that if they wished to seek a settlement, 
the only thing to do was to put aside 
for a moment their own individual theories 
and special views, and to try to fix their 
minds on the parents and the children 
who were to be served by the schools. It 
was very interesting to notice that when 
that lme was taken how very soon those 
twelve—Anglicans, Nonconformists, Posi- 
tivists, and Unitarians—came to a com- 
mon conclusion. 


Education Bill—‘‘ That this meeting 
expresses its unqualified approval of the 
present Government’s attempt to find a 
settlement of the vexed education question, 
but is of opinion that the only satisfac- 
tory solution will be the adoption of the 
principle of pure secular teaching.’’ Copies 
of the resolution to be sent to the Right 
Hon. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P., 
and to two daily newspapers. 

Rating of Places of Worship.—A re- 
solution was also passed with reference 
to the present unsatisfactory state of the 
law in the matter of rating, or otherwise, 
of places of worship, as illustrated by the 
present attitude of the Paddington Council 
toward Dr. Clifford, and urging upon the 
Government the introduction of a short 
Bill for the relief of Dissenters in this 
connection. This resolution was sent to 
the Right Hon. Sir Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Right Hon. John Burns, and to two 
daily newspapers. 


: MUSINGS. 
The Rev. H. 8. Solly, in an address on B M 
the Education Bill, pointed to the opposi- Bie sae 
tion of the Bishops, and said in_ his XL. 


opinion the attitude they had taken was 
disastrous. He believed that if we 
arrived at a system of purely secular 
education it would be the Bishop’s work. 
Unitarians supported Bible teaching, but 
if they were to have secular teaching 
they would accept it. 

The Revs. Rudolf Davis, Walter Lloyd, 
and J. H. Belcher afterwards spoke. 


Tue dog in Scripture is not an engaging 
animal, but that is not his fault. He can 
only be what he is allowed to be. Here 
and there he plays a worthier part—in one 
place a watch-dog, in another a sheep-dog, 
in a third a companion in travel—but 
everywhere else in the Bible he is an object 
of loathing and contempt. ‘‘ Thy ser- 
vant is but a dog’’ is the form to use, 
when you are submissively polite; ‘Am 
Ia dog?’’ the question to ask, when you 
are justifiably angry. Saul persecuting 
David is reminded by David himself that he 
can gain little honour from pursuing ‘‘ a 
dead dog.’’ ‘‘ Dog ’’ is the word reserved 
for those who are totally depraved, and 
in one passage ‘‘ the power of the dog ’’ 
seems to hint at even darker evil than that 
ofsinfulman. Noris this name of reproach 
found only in the Old Testament. As in 
Isaiah, so in St. Paul, false teachers are 
‘*dogs’’; that which is holy, says the 
First Gospel, is not to be given unto ‘‘dogs”” 
—the unholy; and in the Book of the 
Revelation it is told how ‘‘ dogs’’ shall 
be shut out of the heavenly city, like those 
which roam round the walls of the earthly 
Jerusalem. And the dog himself is as far 
from man as ever ; itis part of the misery of 
Lazarus that he cannot drive him away. 

To turn from these pictures to that of 
the ‘‘ Old Shepherd’s Chief-mourner,’’ 
drawn by Landseer, and not less tenderly 
described by Ruskin, is not only to pass 
from East to West, but almost to pass 
to another world. Toleration has become 
companionship, and companionship has 
deepened into a partnership which is as 
nearly as possible a community of nature 
The unclean animal has entered the sanc- 
tuary of grief, for he, too, can mourn. It 
is a perilous acquisition—this dimly realised 
sympathy with man, making the canine 
life impossible even to the dog; yet it is 
part of the universal risk whereby increased 
capacity for happiness is also increased 
capacity for pain. The alarming fact is 
not so much the sensitiveness of the dog 
as the senselessness of man; for man, 
when he does not ennoble him, corrupts 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


THE 253rd annual meeting was held at 
Billingshurst (Sussex) on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 15 and 16. The pro- 
ceedings commenced on Tuesday 15, with 
a public service, the devotional part being 
taken by the Rev. J.J. Marten, of Horsham, 
the sermon being delivered by the Rev. 
J. Wain, of Trowbridge, the text consisting 
of John ix. 25. This was followed by a 
Communion Service, at which the Rev. 
S. Burrows presided. There was a large 
gathering present. 

Wednesday, 16, opened with a short 
devotional service, after which a vote of 
thanks was given to the retiring president, 
Rev. A. J. Marchant, followed by the 
opening address by the new president, 
the Rev. J. Watmough. 

A cordial welcome was given to the 
Rey. C. Ginever, B.A., of Dover, on his 
introduction as an Elder of the Assembly. 
Also to Rev. J. J. Marten, as representing 
the Provincial Assembly. and other friends. 

The roll of the Assembly was then called. 
Letters from the various churches were 
read by the Secretary, followed by the 
committee’s annual report. The Mes- 
sengers then gave brief statements of their 
work during the past year. 

The committee was re-elected, as also 
the Rev. C. A. Hoddinott as the general 
secretary. The Rev. A. J. Marchant 
having resigned the treasurership, a very 
hearty vote of thanks was passed for his 
previous services, and Rev. 8. Burrows 
was elected to fill the office. 

At the close of the business proceedings 
a debate on public questions took place, 
resulting in the following resolutions :— 
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him. Art alone would testify to this. The 
dog in art is the dog in history. Here 
you may see him, sometimes raised, but 
as often debased by human association. 
Now he is a Dutch boar-hound incited to 
savagery beyond his own instincts, and 
now a Venetian lap-dog enfeebled by luxury 
more sensual than his own appetites. With 
the latest follies of London and Paris 
the degradation of the dog through femi- 
nine fashion cannot now be far from its 
lowest depth. 

The dog in literature bears the same 
witness. Now his lower and now his higher 
qualities are dwelt upon, but more often 
the former. As thoughtless painters— 
Teniers, for instance, and Hogarth—have 
used him for unseemly jest, so also have 
thoughtless writers. If Homer in the 
Odyssey has done him honour, Latin 
authors have done their best to make him 
vile. Terence and Plautus show him 
in his worst light. When Cicero would 
draw a cringing parasite, a dog is his model ; 
when Horace would rebuke a cowardly 
slanderer, he likens him to a dog which 
snarls at unoffending strangers, and runs 
away from a wolf. As afterwards in 
sacred pictures, so in heathen fable, the 
dog is a convenient puppet for preaching 
prudish morals. Our own poets have 
not been slow to observe his faults, but 
the balance is held more fairly now, and 
by the side of Landseer’s Chief-mourner 
we may place the Old Tray of Browning, 
the Owd Roa of Tennyson, and the Geist 
of Matthew Arnold. 

Common speech tells the same tale. 
The dog has coined more phrases for human 
spite than any other animal. You call 
me cut-throat dog, complains Shylock, 
but the Gentile has been in his turn a 
dog to the Jew, just as the Christian is 
still a dog to the Mahometan. And even 
amongst ourselves there are proverbial 
expressions in which the dog figures as 
the familiar example of that which may be 
treated with scorn. The dog, in truth, 
is so near to us that we deal with him as 
we deal one with another. The dog in 
history reflects the history of man. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. 
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Birmingham: Moseley. — On Sunday’ 
May 20, flower services were held at the Moseley 
and Bal:a'l-Heath Institute, Birmingham, the 
preacher keing the Rev. Thomas A. Gorton. 
‘There was a good attendance, and the flowers 
with which the hall was tastefully decorated 
were on the following day sent to a local 
hospital. 

Evesham.—The 752nd monthly meeting of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire 
and neighbouring counties was held at Evesham, 
on Tuesday, May 15. At the service in the 
chapel the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. of 
Cambridge, U.S.A., was the preacher. His sermon 
was an eloquent and impressive appeal to 
ministers to apply themselves to strenuous 
thinking in the pursuit of truth. At the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, held immediately after the service, 
under the presidency of the Rey. G. L. Phelps, 
a resolution of welcome and thanks to Dr. 
Crothers was passed, and also a resolution 
approving the fundamental principles of Mr. 
Birrell’s Education Bill—namely, popular control 
and the abolition of religious tests for teachers. 
The ministers and their wives were afterwards 
entertained to luncheon by the Evesham 
songregation, Mr. A. H. Martin presiding. 


Leicester: Narborough=road.—A very suc- 
cessful meeting was held in the school-room on 
the 15th inst., when the Rev. F. Hahn, a German 
Lutheran missionary and superintendent of the 
Purulia Leper Asylum, gave an address on 
“‘Twenty-two years of work among the Lepers 
of India.” Dr. Bond, F.R.C.S., presided, and 
was supported by various local doctors and 
ministers, several of whom expressed their 
appreciation of Mr. Hahn’s beautiful and 
inspiring address. All present were deeply 
moved, and felt that there was a field of work 
in which all Christians and lovers of humanity 
might gladly join hands. In bringing the 
meeting to a close, it was pointed out by the 
minister of the Free Christian Church how 
foreign mission work seemed tobe regarded with 
a certain amount of prejudice by our Free 
Churches, owing partly to the strictly evan 
gelical character of the ordinary missionary 
societies and partly due to the paramount 
claims of social work at home. But, the 
conclusion ran, there can be no limits to human 
sympathy, no limits to Christian charity; the 
true missionary spirit could stop at no barriers, 
and foreign mission work such as this could not 
but prove a stimulating and inspiring influence 
through the length and breadth of our churches. 

Leeds: Proposed Unitarian Club for 
Yorkshire,—A preliminary meeting was held in 
the Priestley Hall, Leeds, on Saturday afternoon, 
May 19, 1906, to consider the question of the 
formation of a Unitarian club for Yorkshire, 
the objects of the proposed club being the pro- 
motion of. greater intercourse and. fellowship 
among the members of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Churches. Mr. Harry Lupton presided over an 
attendance of twenty-one gentlemen, represent- 
ing the congregations of Mill Hill, Hunslet, 
Chapel Lane, Bradford. and Halifax, who had 
braved the inclemency of the weather. Informa- 
tion concerning the working of similar clubs at 
Liverpool and London was laid before the 
meeting. General sympathy and agreement 
with the movement was expressed, and a repre- 
sentative committee was appointed to deal 
further with the matter. Mr. A. Simpson, 
17, Parkfield-mount, Beeston, Leeds, will be 
glad to hear from anyone interested in the 
subject. 

Loughborough.—A sale of work was held 
on May 12 to raise funds to pay for recent 
repairs to the fabric of the church and school 
buildings. The Rev. W. H. Burgess presided at 
the opening. The proceeds were just over £27. 
Last Sunday the annual school sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Harry E. Haycock, of 
Bolton, a former minister. The collections, in- 
cluding donations from faithful and well. tried 
friends of the school, were in advance over last 
year. 

Mottram.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services on May 13 were very encouraging. There 
were large congregations—afternoon about 400 
and evening nearly 500, including visitors from 
neighbouring Unitarian and other churches. The 
Rey. H. Kelsey White, of Ashton, preached help- 
ful and appropriate sermons; the collections, 
including donations sent for the occasion, were 
over £21, being slightly above those of last year ; 
and there were solos and anthems from an aug- 
mented choir. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The annual spring 
conference of this association took place at 
Barnard Castle on Saturday, May 19. In spite 
of the inclement weather, there were representa- 
tives from Newcastle, Sunderland, Middles- 
brough, Gateshead, and Darlington. In the 
afternoon the Rey. G. A. Ferguson, of Gateshead, 
read a paper on “ Unitarianism and the Social 
Problem,’’ which was followed by a most in- 
teresting discussion, Tea was served in the 
school-room of the Unitarian Church at five 
o’clock. At the public meeting in the evening 
the chair was taken by the Rey. A. G. Peaston, 
the minister of the church, and addresses were 
also delivered by the Rev. W.H. Lambelle, of 
Middlesbrough, president of the N. and D.U.C. 
Association, Rev. F. Wood, Rev. G. A. Ferguson, 
Mr, Wright, of Stockton, and Mr. Tremaine, of 
Newcastle. 

Southend.—On Saturday a bazaar was held 
at Victoria Hall in aid of the fund for a new 
organ. Mr. John Harrison presided at the 
opening, which was performed by Mrs. W. Wal- 
lace Bruce, wife of the president of the London 
and South -Eastern Counties Provincial Assembly. 
The net proceeds will be between £60 and £70— 
a result considered more than satisfactory. 
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SUNDAY, May 27. 

Acton, Creffield-rozd, Opening Services of the 
new Church, 11.15, Rev. A. 8. Hugn, and 7, 
Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. GreorGEe Carrer. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epagar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1], AtrrRED Mines, M.A., ‘‘The Basis of 

Duty,’’ and 7, Musical Service. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MaRcHAnt. 

ssex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. FReEston, 6.30, Rev. 
A. GoLLaND, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw nas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6:30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. sos 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
Brmat CounDRA Guosu, M.A.: ‘Haeckel 
in Ancient India. Types of Hindu 
Monism.”’ 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Mr. H. G. CHANCELOR. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHArLn3 
Roper B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, Lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoNn Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, R W. 

Kirrisr, LL.B. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Tayuor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CaPLeEToN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Wooptna, B.A. - 
Stratford Unitarian Church, I] and 6.30, Rev. 

T. E. M. Evwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GrorcEe Crircuiny, B.A., “Humanity a 
Form of Divine Incarnation.”’ 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMMERY. 


tte 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
McDowE tt. 

BiaokrooLn, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGerx. 

Buackpoont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 


’ ‘The Children’s. 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
g children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


ment to gro’ 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is a3 nourishing as it is delicious. 


whee 
Gially, wholebamnt 
Crigechisnery;* 
Lancet 
Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C. 


sot. 
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Bovrnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BEaprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. J. SHaw, M.A. 

Beiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizsttry Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CaMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
W. CorELAnp BowlIr. 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

Cuxstrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. A. Gorron, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GrnEever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hokrszam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MABTEN. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. Coarizs 
Harcrove, M.A. , 

Lricrstrer, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETzoLp, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

_ 6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropzzrts. 

Livrerroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Professor Jacks, M.A. 

Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 

Oxrorp, Manchester 
J. E. Opgers, M.A. 

PortsMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 
Rey. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarporovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwEtt Binns. “ 

Sxvenoaxks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLte REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SipMoorxH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev. H. MorGan DARE. 

SoutuEenpD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr.’ Detta Evans. 

‘Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Bitounr Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Haroitp Rytert. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConnoR. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. ¢ 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, ‘‘ The Spiritual City,’’ and 6.30, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven Within,” Mr. 
ERic HamMonp. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


————- 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
« G,. Haminron Vancg, B.D. 


——}—_— 
WALES. 
Azrrystwitn, New Street Meeting House, LI. 


re 
a wen. 


( aaennEnnA catetememees) 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrorTu. 


ORSHAM.—_WHIT SUNDAY 
ANNIVERSARY SERMONS by Rev. 
FRANK K. FREESTON. Morning, 11 am, 
Evening, 6.15 p.m. Communion after Mcrning 
Service. An Afternoon Meeting will be held 
at 3.30. Collections for P.A.& B.& F.U. A. 
N.B.—Lunch, 1 o’clock, 1s.; Tea, 5 o'clock, 6d. 
A Ladies’ Room at the Chapel Cottage will be 
at the service of Visitors. Frierds from other 
churches especially welcome. 


Prospectus 
received, 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 


Schools, etc. 


—_—_o— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lin1an Tazor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 


College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 


Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 


ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 


ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
£4 (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 


Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 


L. H. Epvminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon), 


—— 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HamiIt- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 


on application. BOARDERS 
Reference kindly permitted to 


Campden-hill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—Aun Unsectarian Public School. Next 


| Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami- 


nation, Tuesday, July 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMODTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. I[lustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


. KANDERSTEG. . 
O LET, FURNISHED, A CHALET, 


with two sitting rooms, five bedrooms (10 
beds), kitchen, and servants’ room ; having a 
magoificent view of the “ Blimlis Alp” and 
the Bernese side of the “Gemmi Pass.” Also 
other Apartments.—For particulars, apply to 
Karu KLoprer, Kandersteg, Switzerland. 

References, Rev. LAWRENCE Scort, 
Denton, Manchester. 


if TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupeu, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CrcIL GRaDWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HArpDcastLe, RENCE. 
E.S.1. -Miss Orme, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years, | 12 years. 21 years. 
‘110/018 4 ou 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


AMUEL JONES’ FUND.—The 

Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. Applications 

must, however, be in hand not later than June 

16th, and must be made on a Form to be ob- 

tained from Epwin W. Marsua tt, Secretary, 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


15 years. 


“015 6 


18 years. 
014 2 


BIRTH. 


NETTLEFOLD.—On the 20th inst., at Winter- 
bourne, Edgbaston Park-road, Birmingham, 
the wife of John S. Nettlefold, of a son. 


DEATH. 


THORNHILL.—On May 20th, Hannab, wife of 


the Rev. A. Thornhill, M.A., of Carlisle, 
aged 35, A gentle soul, beloved of all. 


ANK STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
—The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
in connection with the Sunday Schoo! will be 
held on Sunday, May 27rH: Morning, 10.30 ; 
Evening, 6.30. Preacher: Rev. Puitip H. 
WIcKsSTEED, M.A. In the afternoon at 2.30 
‘there will be a ScHoLARS’ SERVICE, conducted 
by Rev. H. EB. Haycock, of Halliweil-road Free 
Church, Bolton, Collection at each service. 


BRST Oc. 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &ce., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VicKkERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ELE, ILFRACOMBE.—Five-roomed 


Furnished Cottage, near the sea. Fine 
cliff scenery. Bathing, golf, coach-driveg, 
June, 21s.; July, 25s.a week. Some service 
can be had next door.—Apply, Rev. E. Fripp 
19, Manor Park-road, Redland Bristol. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—TWO 

UNFURNISHED ROOMS. Suit lady, 

or two friends. Highly recommended.— 

Apply, T., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms ; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE ROTEL 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


The Story of His Life. 
By ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


This little book has been written in the hope 
that it will be welcome to young people who 
ought to know something of James Martineau, 
whose thinking has had and continues to have 
a powerful influence upon the best religious 
life of our time ; also to busy people who have 
not time to read the larger biographies pub- 
lished. 

Cloth, gilt top, 114 pp. with Portrait, 
Price is. net. Postage 2d. 


London: Tue SunDAy SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester : H. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Liverpool: THE BOOKSELLERS Co., 70, Lord-street. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo., 368 pages, cloth, 5s. 


THE COMMUNION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD 


By W. HERRMANN, D.D., 
Professor in the University of Marburg. 
Translated from the new and much enlarged 
edition, by the Revs. Sandy Stanyon and R. W. 
Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. —WiILLiaMs & NorRGATE, 

14, Henrietta-street, London, W.C. 


Cen POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
ANNUAL PuBLIC MEETING AND CONFERENCE 
on ‘Fresh Methods of Propagandist Work.” 
Miss C. Girrins in the Chair, supported by 
Revs. Gertrud von Petzold, G. Critchley, Miss 
Tagart. Conference opened by: Rev. C. 
TRAVERS: “Six Days in the Unitarian Van.” 
Mr. R. Newe.L: “The Man in the Field.” 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. Thursday, 
June 7th. Two o'clock, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by Jetter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


Wee a YOUNG LADY as 
NURSE for a boy three years old. 
Must be a good needlewoman. Write, stating 
age and particulars of previous experience, to 
Mrs. Frep Cook, 53, Ullet-road, Liverpool, S. 
ADY wishes to recommend a LADY 
(42) as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 
Good reader,—Address, Mrs. TT. Sirka, 
Chislehurst. 


ye eau, WANTED as NURSE 

to invalid or care of children. Highly 
recommended.—Nurse CHRISTIAN, c/o of Mrs. 
Newman, 99, Victoria-street, Gloucester. 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND an 
EXPERIENCED NURSBI, age about 30, 
to take charge of five children, ages 8 years to 
10 months. Two eldest at school in day- 
time. Nursery maid kept.—Mrs. ArcHIBALD 
Kenrick, Harborne House, near Birmingham. 
HILDREN’S MAID REQUIRED, 
country. Some housework. Must be 
clean, active, willing.— MALLET, Shearfold, 
Brede, Sussex. 
LADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 
COMPANION or NURSE, and Attendant 
on an aged lady, or on childrev.—Please apply 
to Mr. A. D. Darsisuire, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 


ITUATION REQUIRED as 
COMPANION-HELP, by LADY, 35. 
Thoroughly domesticated, cook, needlewoman, 
musical. Good references. — Address, A. 
INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


? 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Unitarian Association. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 


ESSEX HALL LECTURE, at 8 p.m., by 
Rev. S. M. Crorurers, D.D. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.), on * The Making of Religion.” <Ad- 
mission by ticket. Members of the Associa- 
tion free, if application be made before 
May 29. Non-members 1s, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, at 11.30. Devotional Ser- 
vice by Rev. J. M. Luoyp THoMAs (Notting- 
ham). Sermon by Rev. Dr, DrumMMoND 
(Oxford). Hon. Organist, Mr. Jonn Harrt- 
son. Collection in aid of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall,at 4.15 p.m., the President, Mr. 
C. F. Pearson, in the Chair. The Treasurer, 
Mr. OswaLpd NETTLEFOLD, will submit the 
Statement of Accounts, and the Secretary, 
the Rev. W. CoprLanp Bowrr, the Report 
of the Committee, Election of Officers, 
Welcome to Home and Foreign Delegates, 
and General Business. Kesolution on the 
Education Bill. Tea at 5.45. 


PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall, when 
the PRESIDENT will take the Chair at 7.30 p.m. 
SPEECHES on the following ‘Topics will 
be delivered :—“ The Scientific Temper in 
Religion,” Rev. J. Worstrey Austin, M.A. 
(Birmingham); “ The Present Mission of the 
Unitarian,” Rev, H. D, Rosenrs (Liverpoo)) ; 
“ Practical Christianity the Need of the Age,” 
JOHN CAMPBELL, Hsq.. M.D. (Belfast) : 
“Problems of Life and Religion in America,’ 
Rev. S. M. Crorners, D.D. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.) ; “First Expericnces with the Uni- 
tarian Van,” Rev. T. P. SpEDDING (Rochdale.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


SHORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE at 
Essex Hall, at 10 a.m., conducted by Rev. W. 
W. Chynoweth Pope (Lewisham). 


CONFERENCE at Essex Hall, at 1030 
a.m., the President in the Chair. Paper by 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. (Leicester), 
“The Service of Woman in the Early Christian 
Church, and her Work in the Caurch of 
To-day.” Discussion opened by Miss BRooKE 
HerrorD. Paper, at 11.30, Rev. J. J. Wricur 
(Chowbent), “Education in Relation to the 


State, the Church, and the Home.” The 
Discussion will be opened by Mr. A. J. 
MUNDELLA. 

CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman 


Rooms, Baker-street, W. The President and 
Mrs. Pearson will hold a Reception from 8 to 
830. Music will be provided at intervals by 
the “Royal Blue” Band; Conductor, Mr. 
FraNK HARRINGTON. Tea and Coffee, 8 to 
1Ilp.m, Tickets 1s. ; on and after June 6, 2s, 


THE 


Sunday-school Association 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


DELEGATES of DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
ee UNIONS will meet at Essex Hall at 

JU. 

LUNCHEON atthe HOLBORN RESTAU- 
RANT, at 1.30. Tickets, price 2s. 6d. 

ANNUAL MEETING at Essex Hall, at 
3.15 p.m., the President, Rev. CHARLES Har- 
GROVE, M.A. (Leeds), in the Chair. Afternoon 
tea at 4.30. 

CONFERENCE at 5,15, opened with Paper 
by Rev. ArnrHur W. Fox, M.A. (Todmorden), 
on ‘“ A Hill-side Sunday-school.” The follow- 
ing will take part in the discussion :—Mrs. FE. 
CEREDIG JONES (Bradford), Rev. W. J. 
CLARKE (Birmingbam), and Rev. J. L. HaAiau 
(Liverpool). 

Early application for Lunchecn tickets should 
be made. + 


E. NORMAN REED & Co., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 
SIR S, H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 34 per Cent, 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


“s NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
vost free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 94. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


The best Box Iron. — Self-heating with, smokeless 

uel, No gas, no fire, no danger of explosion. 

Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. It can be 

used indoors and outdoors without interruption 

and does double the work in half the time. 

Price of the “ Dalli” @/-, price of the “Dalli” 

Fuel 1/9 per box of 123-blocks. ‘I’o be obtained of 

all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores. If any 

difficulty apply to Tue Dauit Smoketess Furt |, 
Co., 27, Milton Street, London, K.C. 

ga Beware of worthless imitations. 


=e 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


a 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
PER PaGE ons moO 
HAL¥F-PaGE ... a, Sho = OO 
Per Couumn ... Nes soe Ow 
IncH 1n CoLuMN ... pec (eee Yee 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Ils. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Svle Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday , 
May 26, 1906, 
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NOTICE. 
The next two numbers of THE 


INQUIRER, June 9 and 16, will contain 
full reports of the Whit-week Anniversary 
Meetings. Dr. Drummond’s Association 
Sermon will be published next week in 
full. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

THE terms of the resolution on the 
Education Bill, to be moved by the Rev, 
H. Enfield Dowson, at the Annual Meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, on Wednesday next, June 6, 
are as follows:—‘‘ That this meeting 
accords its hearty support to the main 
principles of the Education Bill now before 
Parliament, recognising moreover its gener- 
ous spirit in dealing with the denominational 
system which it is designed to supplant 
by one truly national, under complete pub- 
lic control and without the imposition 
of tests upon teachers, accompanied with an 
earnest endeavour to put an end to the 
religious strife occasioned by the Act of 
1902, outraging as it did the conscientious 
convictions: of Nonconformists by levying 
rates for the support of denominational 
schools. That this meeting congratulates 
the Government on the passing of the 
First Clause, embodying the principle of 
public control in all schools, by a 
triumphant majority, and expresses the 
hope that, when the Bill leaves the House 
of Commons its second great principle 
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of the abolition of religious tests upon 
teachers will be equally triumphant. This 
meeting, however, in view of the fact that 
secular education and the universal right 
of entry, as alternatives to the Cowper 
Temple system and extended facilities, 
have been rejected, feels grave concern 
lest the adoption of Clause IV. should lead 
to the reimposition of tests upon teachers 
and the re-establishment of Denomination- 
alism at the public expense.’’ 


Visitors to Essex Hall in Whit-week 
will find the book-room transformed for 
the occasion into a reception-room, but 
the books will still be accessible, and there 
will be, we understand, a book-stall in 
the vestibule. Among the volumes which 
friends should certainly take the opper- 
tunity of looking at are those by Dr. S. 
M. Crothers, this year’s Essex Hall 
lecturer. Of “The Gentle Reader ’’ and 
“The Pardoner’s Wallet,’’ these delight- 
ful volumes of essays, to which we recently 
called attention, there will not, we expect 
be enough copics for those who will want 
to buy, but orders can be given. Then 
there is the Ingersoll Lecture on “ The 
Endless Life,’’ and a volume of sermons, 
“The Understanding Heart,’’ published 
three years ago by the American Unitarian 
Association, 

OuR own Association has been un- 
usually active in publication during the 
past year, and, in addition to the sixpenny 
edition of standard works, there is last 
year’s Essex Hall Lecture by Professor 
Henry Jones on ‘‘ The Immortality of the 
Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and 
Browning,’’ the Memoir of Richard 
Acland Armstrong, with a selection of 
his sermons, a new edition of Réville’s 
‘* History of the Dogma of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ,’’ and other books. Among 
pamphlets to be bought are twenty- 
four sermons by as many Unitarian 
ministers, either separately, or, the first 
twelve, in a volume, the collection of 
twelve essays on ‘!What Unitarians 
Believe,’’ an essay on Giordano Bruno, 
by Mr. Maurice Adams, and the Rev. 
H. 8S. Perris’s suggestive manual on 
‘*The Distinctive Principles of the 
Liberal Free Churches.’ 

We are glad to hear that among the 
foreign Associations to be represented at 
our anniversary meetings next week is 
the German Union of the ‘‘ Freunde der 
Christliche Welt,’’ in the person of the 
minister of the German Church at Den- 
mark-hill, Pastor Hackmann. We can 
assure him of a very cordial welcome. 
Mr, Hackmann, who has only recently 
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come to London, has had experience as a 
missionary in the Far East, and is the 
author of three little books on Buddhism 
in the series of Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, edited by Lic. F, M. Schiele, 
of Marburg. ‘ 

THE programme of the annual meeting 
of the National Unitarian Temperance 
Association, it will be seen from the 
advertisement, has had to be modified 
owing to the sad bereavement of the 
Rev. A. Thornhill, who was to have read 
the paper jat the afternoon Conference. 
In his place the Rev. Arthur Hurn, of 
Acton, has kindly consented to open a 
discussion on ‘‘Temperance and Social 
Problems.’’ The committee of the Asso- 
ciation have expressed their deep sym- 
pathy with Mr. Thornhill in the great loss 
he has sustained. 


TuE Swiss ‘“‘ Verein fiir Freies Christen- 
tum’’ is to hold its 17th general 
meeting at Chur on Sunday and Monday, 
June 10 and 11, under the presidency 
of Pastor Altherr, of Basle. The Union 
was founded in 1871, and_has since held 
meetings every two or three years. Hein- 
rich Lang was among the founders. At 
the coming meetings, which will include 
an address by Professor Schmiedel, of 
Ziirich, on ‘‘ The Person of Jesus in the 
Present-day Conflict of Opinions,” the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
is to be represented by the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, who is at present at Davos, and 
thus not far from Chur. We shall hope 
to receive from him some account of the 
meetings, 

Tue Rey. Frank L. Phalen, who last 
year represented the American Unitarian 
Association at our anniversary meetings, 
sends greetings to his English friends, 
made both in London and when he 
preached at Leicester, Bournemouth, 
Birkenhead, Southport, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Phalen is now minister at Fairhaven, 
New Bedford, Mass., and has a fine 
church building and parsonage. There 
he will be glad to see any of our minis- 
ters who may be over on that side. 

THE great majority of the present 
House of Commons is clearly against the 
“secular ’’ solution of the education diffi- 
culty. Mr. Maddison’s amendment in 
favour of that system was rejected on 
Monday by 477 votes to 63. Mr. Birrell 
made an able speech in reply to the argu- 
ments advanced against the « Qowper- 
Temple’’ policy, which, he maintained, 
had been successfully applied for more 
‘than 30 years by the School Boards, 
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and which his Bill proposes to be practic- 
ally universal in the public elementary 
schools of England and Wales. This 
policy has, indeed, won considerable 
approval from dignitaries of the Church, 
while it appears specially desirable to 
orthodox Nonconformists. For ourselves, 
accustomed as Unitarians are to doing 
battle against long odds and vast preju- 
dice, we could be well content to let this 
system go on without protest, if the spread 
of our own opinions were the only con- 
sideration. ‘True, under the broad label 
of undenominational teaching some rich 
types of doctrinal instruction have been 
found, and doubtless they will be so again 
under the new Education Act. But as 
the Bible is far from being an orthodox 
book when read intelligently, and as we 
may distinctly hope for a rise in the in- 
tellectual level of the teachers as time 
goes on, there can be little reason to doubt 
that the ‘ Cowper-Temple’’ principle 
makes broadly for us. 

**Ts not that a good thing, then? ”’ 
Yes, and no; yes, in so far as less 
erroneous notions will be diffused; but 
no, if large bodies of the community 
who hold far different views and 
opinions are to be taxed to diffuse ours 
or anybody else’s. The Cowper-Temple 
policy has only in a lame sort of way 
succeeded. As a compromise between 
distinctive denomimational teaching and 
no religious teaching at all it has 
inevitably laboured under the disabilities 
of a middle course. Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and Mr. Balfour will still be able to ask 
triumphantly how even undenominational 
religion can be taught without some kind 
of ‘‘test’’ upon the teachers. Zealous 
partisans of the. Church as the sole 
authority in the exposition of Scripture 
will still deplore the confusion and poverty 
of religious conceptions that must result 
from entrusting the Bible lessons to 
teachers who are inadequately prepared, 
and who may give any tint they like to 
the neutral background supplied in the 
syllabus. But Mr. Birrell says the people 
at large want the Bible kept in the 
schools; the majority of members think 
so too, and apparently we are in for 
another period of struggle. Well if itis 
a period of growth also. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s amendment to Mr. 
Maddison’s amendment fared better as 
regards numbers than the latter, securing 
a minority of 172 votes against 367. But 
this, of course, included a great part 
of the Roman Catholic section of the 
House, as well as the regular Opposition. 
We cannot think that his proposal would 
win more support on its merits, at least 
from those who have had practical experi- 
ence in the management of schools. The 
interference of all and sundry voluntary 
teachers of religion -in regular school 
hours would surely be most injurious to 
the discipline of the school. Sir William 
Anson had another rather futile sugges- 
tion to offer. He proposed that, so far as 
possible, religious instruction should be 
given during school hours ‘according to 
the wishes of parents.’’ The voting on 
this amendment was almost exactly as on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s; and Clause 1 was 
finally carried by a. majority of 203, 


TuEsDAy’s Morning Post, among a large 
number of communications on the subject 
of the Education Bill, contained the fol- 
lowing letter on ‘*‘ The Way to Unitarian- 
ism,’’ from the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association :— 
** Srr,—Will you allow me as a Unitarian 
to say, in reply to the Rev. Stanley Baker, 
D.D., who, in your issue of May 24 suggests 
that the logical outcome of undenomination- 
alism is Unitarianism, that this can only 
mean that the Bible, when read and in- 
terpreted in a perfectly simple and in- 
telligible way, without creed or ritual, 
inculeates Unitarianism and not Trinitar- 
It would certainly puzzle an 
unsophisticated teacher to discover the 
Athanasian or even the so-called Apostles’ 
Personally, I am in 
** secular ”’ 
solution of the education difficulty, but 
I recognise that the bulk of the parents 
simple Bible lessons,’’ 
and so I am willing to support Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill, not because it answers to my ideals, 
but because it suits the people whose chil- 
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dren frequent the schools.—Yours, &c., 
W. Copetanpd Bowl: 
Essex Hall, London, May 28.’* 


‘*Tae Government has refused us 
amnesty, land and liberty. We voted that 
the Government ought to be dismissed. 


Read this in the villages and factories.’’ 
The laconic style of these sentences is 
explained when we notice that they are 
from a telegraphic message. They repre- 
sent the response of members of the Duma 
to the insolent and impolitic rejection by 
the Russian Government of the loyal 
address to the Tsar referred to in these 
columns last week. Perhaps the fact that 
such a telegram can be published through- 
out Russia, and its authors remain at 
liberty is as striking an example as we 
could find of the immense movement 
which has already taken place. Persons 
who know Russia well think that the 
tension cannot last long. Will the Duma 
be incarcerated or will the Government 
resign into obscurity? Mr. Stead sums 
up the position by asserting the probability 
of the Duma being in prison within a fort- 
night, qualifying his prophecy by the 
remark that in Russia the improbable only 
happens. 


MEANWHILE the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Times continues to furnish 
us with interesting extracts from the 
debates. The most striking fact in an 
intensely dramatic situation is the action 
of the peasants: They are, 'e.g., quoting 
the Scriptures with telling effect, though 
hardly in the sense of their priests. 
‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
and then comes the unorthodox comment 
how can a peasant have bread if he have 
not land ? Or, ‘‘the peasants are indeed 
like poor blind Sampson.’’ Will Sampson 
stretch his arms to pulldown and destroy ? 
For the full poignancy of such utterances, 
we must look away from the Duma to 
the country. A multitude estimated at 
20,000,000 of persons are living (or 
dying) under famine conditions. In some 
districts a prolonged drought threatens a 
failure of crops, which would still further 
extend the terrible want of food. Ina 
word, Russia is at close grip with starva- 


tion, and the revolution must succeed if 
disaster is tobe averted. When men die 
of hunger any how they are less timid of 
the risks of sudden death from the guns. 


Arter M. Goremykin had announced 
the refusal of the Duma’s demands for 
amnesty, land, and liberty, the Govern- 
ment made its first proposals of reform. 
A credit of £4,000 was asked for 
the reconstruction of the washhouse 
and other works in the University of 
Dorpat. We are not surprised to hear 
that the motion was received with ironical 
laughter. The representatives of 
Russian people are set on larger issues, 
as was shown when speaker after speaker 
rose in fiery denunciation and appeal. The 
speeches, and especially those of the 
peasant deputies, are described as eloquent. 
This is very different from the character 


And, indeed, strange as it sounds, every 
Russian peasant may be described as an 
orator, That is, perhaps, a slight exag- 
geration. However, these men are not 
untrained in the ways of public assemblies. 
Russia has always had its Mir and Zemstvo. 
In them the local life of the nation has 
flowed deep and strong. They have 
afforded, in some respects, a more genuine 
instrument of self-government thanW estern 
Kurope has known since the Middle Ages 
until the present generation, or even than 
is yet enjoyed. These assemblies have 
been schools of rhetoric. In the history 
of the Mir we may trace the explanation 
of the appositeness of speech in the Duma, 
and indeed the explanation of many a 
riddle besides in this struggle of renascent 
Rassia. 


Is ut Well with the Child? is the title 
of a new pamphlet by Miss Harriet M. 
Johnson, of Liverpool, who has already 
done so much for the children, pleading 
for their protection from the evils of 
drink and the drink traffic in ber earlier 
pamphlets ‘‘ Children and Public Houses,”’ 
‘*Our Future Citizens,’’ &. - The 
pamphlet, which is published by Mr, H. J. 
Osborn (29, Paternoster-row, E.C. 1d., 
and 6s. a hundred) is a strong plea for 
the amendment of the Act of 1901 ‘‘ to 
prevent the sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
to Children.’’ Miss Johnson shows the 
effect of the Act was weakened by the in- 
troduction of the word ‘knowingly ’’ 
by the supporters of the trade, and the 
permission to sell to children in ‘closed ’’ 
vessels, From the disastrous results in 
this country and the happier experienca 
of other countries, amendment on these 
points is urged, and also the raising of 
the age limit at least to eighteen, and the 
excluding of women with infants in their 
arms from public-houses. 

““ You English,’’ said the observant 
African chief Khama, when in this 
country, “take great care of your goods, 
but you throw away your people.’’ And 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., after a study of 
Continental cducation some years ago 
cou'd say: ‘‘Since I left home I have 
not seen a singls ragged or begging child. 
No country has suffered more from the 
abuse of individual liberty than England.” 
Careful inquiry has shown that the death 
rate of young lambs is 3 per cent., but 
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that of,infants 16 per cent. on an average, 
and rising to 48 per cent., and higher, 
among drunken parents. These are quo- 
tations from Miss Johnson’s pamphlet, 
in which will be found a large amount 
of evidence of the cruel wrong dene to 
the children by the neglect of adequate 
safeguards against neglect and contami- 
nation due to drink. Whoever has the 
cause of the children and of Temperance 
reform at heart should help in the circu- 
lation of this pamphlet. 


‘‘Veracity’’ is the subject of the 
tenth of the Rev. J. H. Weatherall’s 
Sermons Preached in Bank-street Chapel, 
published by Mr. G. Winterburn (65, 
Deansgate, Bolton: 1d.). Truth, it is 
urged, is the state of health, and un- 
truth the state of disease. ‘ The value 
of language as a means of social intercourse 
is based upon mutual trust; and neither 
the Jesuit nor the journalist can impose 
for ever upon the trustfulness of the 
public. ‘It is the suspicious man,’ 
observes Rothe, ‘who is most frequently 
deceived.’ So, those who are always 
ready to believe that the world around 
them is an untruthful world are more 
deceived than the others who rely upon 
the general soundness of human nature.”’ 


F Tue annual meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers was held on Tuesday, 
May 29, at the Sunday-School Union 
House, 56. Old Bailey, Mr. Edward Towers 
in the chair. The report showed that 78 
ministers were relieved during the past 
year, among whom £898 were distributed, 
an increase of four cas s and £46 on the 
previous year. Contributions in aid of 
the Society will be thankfully received 
by the treasurer, Mr. W. Lepard Smith; 
of Ravello, Rosslyn-road, Watford, or by 
the secretary, the Rev. P. G. Scorey, 10, 
Hartington Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


THE attention of friends in London is 
ealled to the recital to be given by Miss 
Beatrice Herford (Mrs. 8. W. Hayward) 
on Thursday evening, June 14, in the 
Hampstead Town Hall, Haverstock Hill. 
Mrs. Hayward, who is on a brief visit 
to this country, is giving this recital 
for the benefit of the Hampstead District 
Nursing Association and the Ladies’ Asso- 


ciation of the Hampstead General Hospital, 


in both of which her mother, the late 
Mrs. Brooke Herford, was deeply in- 
terested. The recital, which begins at 
8.30, we need not remind our readers 
who remember Miss Beatrice Herford’s 
very clever and original monologues, will 
be extremely entertaining. The pro- 
gramme includes ‘“‘ The Lady Packing,’’ 
“At the Registry Office,’’ “An English 
Party,’’ and ‘The American Shop Girl.’’ 
Tickets are to be had at Hewetson’s, 11, 
High-street, Hampstead ; Livingston’s, 
229, Finchley-road ; and at the Town Hall. 


THE gcelden time, the perfection of 
society, the purity and beauty of humanity 
lie in the future, not in the past, and life 
is to be spent not in sighs of regret, but in 
the joy of hope and the power of faith.— 
James Martineau, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom 
panied by the name and address of the senders.] 


RESIDUUM OR FOUNDATION 2 

Sir,—Mr. Gow has brought out in a very 
clear and interesting way the difference 
between the residual and the fundamental, 
but I am not sure that he has not himself 
fallen into a like fallacy—the fallacy of 


supposing that that which is simple is 


therefore fundamental. Teach children, 
he says, the parables and the Lord’s Prayer, 
and give the doctrinal explanations in 
later years. Now the parables could not 
have been fundamental, or the disciples 
would not at once have asked for doctrinal 
explanations. Take, for instance, the 
seven parables of the kingdom: Taken 
as they stand, they are bare accounts 
of ordinary every-day natural facts, adding 
nothing to what even a child already knows, 
and, without the doctrinal clue to their 
meaning, absolutely unspiritual. Parables, 
in fact, are only illustrations, and _ illus- 
trations cannot themselves be fundamental. 
So with prayers ; prayers are applications 
of principles already received, and cannot, 
of course, be primarily that which they 
apply. The Lord’s Prayer pre-supposes 
a whole range of theological conceptions, 
and demands acquaintance with these, 
even for intelligent recitation. I find 
myself therefore, I confess, in agreement 
with those who think that, to teach Biblical 
Christianity, you must begin with the facts; 
and the doctrines connected with the facts, 
that these, as summarised in the closely 
scriptural Apostles’ Creed, are as easily 
taught as parables and prayers; and 
that, without these as the groundwork, 
the foundations of Christian instruction 
are—in. the airy 
EK, P. Barrow; 
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Sir,—May I suggest that members of 
our churches and teachers in our schools, 
when attending the Anniversary Meetings 
in London next week, should introduce 
themselves to ministers and others whom 
they happen to meet at the Conversazione 
or other gatherings: Both Mr. Pritchard 
and myself will be glad to do what 
we can to welcome visitors; and we 
shall be grateful if people will not 
be afraid to rebuke our ignorance or 
forgetfulness by telling us who they are 
and where they come from! Perhaps 
the members of the Laymen’s Club and the 
Women’s Social Club will come to our aid 
whenever they see an opportunity: To 
meet together, to get to know one another 
better, and to encourage each other in 
the work that lies before us, is the chief 
object ot the anniversary meetings in 
Whit-week; ‘ 

May I add, in answer to inquiries, that 
application was made to the railway com- 
panies for the fare and a quarter tickets, but 
without success. At Whitsuntide there 
are, however, opportunities for procuring 
cheap tickets from many parts of the coun- 
try; 

a W: Copntanp Bowiz: 
Essex Hall, London, May 30, 1906; 


HENRIK IBSEN, 
1828-1906. 


Tn 1865 Ibsen was already the author 
of a series of varied and powerful works; 
culminating in the magnificent drama of 
“The Pretenders.”? But he had obtained 
only the scantiest and most grudging 
recognition. Even the indignation which 
had greeted “ Love’s Comedy,’’ though 
it had broken an otherwise monotonous 
indifference, had not carried off the first 
edition of the work. The buoyancy of 
Ibsen’s youth was killed by the struggles 
and the neglect of these years. He had 
become taciturn and reserved, perhaps 
embittered; but his spirit was not 
quelled. His conviction that he had said 
significant things, and had yet more sig- 
nificant things to say, and his determina- 
tion to say them, were absolutely unshaken. 
He could, in a measure, reconcile him- 
self, even to neglect and exile, if they 
increased his independence. Friends, 
he declared, are an expensive luxury 
to a man who wants to be himself; 
not because of anything you have to 
do for them, but because of the many 
things you must not do or say because of 
them, The more detached he was, the 
more completely and unreservedly could he 
fulfil his mission, and few men have ever 
been more directly and personally con- 
scious of a mission than was Ibsen. What 
he means by that much-misunderstood 
phrase “ being himself” is invariably 
being faithful to his mission, giving visible 
and unmistakable utterance in his life of 
the thing ‘“‘God meant when He made 
him.’ Ibsen was perfectly sure that God 
meant something distinctly significant 
when He made him, and that He had a 
sufficient working knowledge of what it 
was. To “be himself’? was to utter it 
in absolute fearlessness and scorn of 
consequence. At the time of which we 
speak he was in Italy, and had long been 
toiling at the conception of a great his- 
torical drama which finally took shape in 
the “Emperor and Gallilean”’ eight years 
later; but suddenly another inspiration 
laid violently hold on him, and under its 
pressure he composed with extraordinary 
rapidity the metrical drama of “ Brand.’’ 
The impression produced by this poem 
(published in 1866) was instantaneous and 
overwhelming. Hjiiticn after edition was 
called for, and before the Scandinavian 
world had recovered from the shock, 
Ibsen followed it up, in 1867, by ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt,’’ which iivalled it at once in its 
wide and deep popularity. After this 
there could be no further talk of neglect. 
Whatever Ibsen chose to say, he would at 
least be sure of a hearing, and interest 
and appreciation gradually extended 
backwards, till one after another of his 
earlier works began to be discovered and 
sought after. The amazing series of 
social dramas which invaded and con- 
quered Europe followed; but it is still 
the opinion of many competent critics 
that «Brand’’ and ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ are 
the most permanently and profoundly 
significant of Ibsen’s works. It is cer- 
tain, at any rate, that they show a side 
of his genius which is not elsewhere mani- 
fested: From the technical point of view 
they are not dramas but dramatic poems, 
and they manifest a wealth and splendour 
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of diction, and a mastery of metrical form, 
which distinguish them sharply from the 
severe simplicity of the prose dramas that 
succeeded them: In ‘‘ Brand,’’ Ibsen’s 
sympathies and reason are in obvious 
conflict. The whole progress and struc- 
ture of the poem show us a heroic career 
wrecked by the false and inhuman for- 
mula ‘‘ everything or nothing’’; yet it is 
impossible not to feel that the author’s 
sympathies are with his titanic hero as he 
drives his formula, like a sword, through 
his own heart and the heart of his devoted 
wife, and is himself driven by it into his 
fanatical worship in the “ice church’’ where 
he is crushed. The effect of the poem on 
Ibsen’s contemporaries was determined by 
his sympathies, not by his reason. Testi- 
mony is unanimous as to the far-reaching 
influence of the poem in bracing the 
character and exalting the ideals of the 
generation of Scandinavians who first read 
it as young men. “Peer Gynt’’ is a 
poem of a very different stamp. In 
appearance it is immensely more complex 
than “ Brand,’’ but in spite of its bewilder- 
ing kaleidescopic changes, and the random 
brilliance of its wit and satire, it is, 
nevertheless, far clearer and more unified 
in its central conception, and more 
intimately related to the problems which 
henceforth engaged its author than the 
turbidly magnificent or darkly tragic 
“Brand, ,2bUb cll Drang a. Seoul 
appeal powerfully to those who only half 
understood it, “‘ Peer Gynt ’’ would be im- 
mortal if nobody had ever understood it at 
all. For the sustained brilliance and pathos 
of its several scenes, or even lines or 
couplets, will furnish any man who 
knows it well with an epigramatic com- 
ment on all the experiences, all the scenes, 
and all the characters with which 
life can present him. After reading 
“« Peer Gynt”? one may well ask, “What 
is there left to say?” On those lines 
apparently there was nothing left, for 
henceforth Ibsen threw aside the me- 
chanism of verse and the spirit of epigram, 
and gave the world a series of dramas in 
prose so unadorned that its native ease 
inevitably becomes baldness in translation. 
Ibsen, whom visitors found scrupulously 
courteous, and strictly observant of 
etiquette, but most disconcertingly taci- 
turn, read very little, and never entered 
into society; and yet, apparently by the 
mere intuition of genius, he was able to 
keep in touch with the coloquial language 
of a country he never visited, and to 
write the easiest and most absolutely 
convincing dialogue of any writer of his 
time. Somuch, together with his mastery 
of technique, was admitted by everyone; 
but what the thing he had to say 
amounted ;to, and whether he was a 
messenger from Heaven or hell was a 
matter so hotly disputed that we are told that 
in sending out invitations for social func- 
tions it was at one time customary to add 
a request that the guests would abstain 
from discussing “The Dolls’ House.’’ 
Indeed, though Ibsen’s fame was secure 
from 1866 onward, the storms of indigna- 
tion which surged around one after 
another of his works; can have few paral- 
lels, if any, in the history of modern 
literature. 

The same violent controversies which 
agitated Scandinavia’ were more mildly 
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renewed later on in Hurope.* So short a 
time ago as in 1892 Ibsen was considered 
animproper subject for treatment at the 
University Hall Settlement, and when the 
secretary of a well-established University 
Extension centre, greatly daring, organised 
a short series of lectures on him, a serious 
protest was entered at the central Board. 
Meanwhile Ibsen’s position was being 
gradually secured. First his countrymen, 
and then Europe, found that whether 
they liked him or not, they had no 
choice but to accept him. Then came 
to Norway pride in the possession of a 
great man, universal recognition and 
honour, and finally something like a 
sense of national triumph, when Ibsen 
repealed the sentence of exile which he 
had passed on himself, and came to spend 
his last years in his own country. 

But he was still an enigma. Even his 
most intelligent interpreters were driven, 
for instance, to the desperate hypothesis 
that ‘‘The Wild Duck’’ was written in 
a moment of depression when he had lost 
faith in his own formulas, whereas all 
that he was really doing was kicking the 
bottom out of theirs! His reserve was 
impenetrable ; yet he was anxious to be 
understood; and in 1880 he actually laid 
before his publisher a scheme for a sys- 
tematic exposition of the connection and 
significance of the whole series of his 
works. It seems hardly credible to us 
now that the proposal was rejected. In 
1898 the scheme asserted itself again in 
his mind, but his failing powers and the 
difficulty of breaking the life habit of 
dramatic expression combined to bring 
the design to nought. The word of 
revelation as to what he meant by his 
works will now never pass those close-set 
lips, and Socialists and Individualists, 
Revolution'sts and Conservatives, Opti- 
mists and Pessimists, will continue to 
claim him as their own. , 

Perhaps the fact is that, whereas Ibsen 
had an intense feeling of the value of life, 
it never could express itself in the positive 
form of presenting life as a worthy thing 
and directly quickening the sense of its 
worth in others. It only expressed itself 
negatively in an almost supernaturally 
keen vision int) the ways in which life 
may be wrecked. Before Ibsen’s insight 
into self-deception and his analysis of the 
hidden dangers, or the secret rottenness, 
of institutions, movements, passions or 
characters, the reader positively quails. 
The inmost secrets of his heart seem to 
be revealed; he is warned where he 
thought he was securest; and the things 
which custom and convenience had most 
conclusively decreed he should not look 
into are dragged relentlessly before his 
eyes. ‘‘Ibsen’s works,’’ said Bjérnson, 
‘* are lighthouses, They show you where 
not to sail.’ And with characteristic 
picturesqueness and characteristic gene- 
rosity Bjérmson added another point of 
imilarity between Ibsen’s works and 
lighthouses, ‘‘ They are the first thing 
that a man sees when he looks toward 
Norway.’’ 

Pattie H. WicksTEED. 


We must learn to live in a beauty, an 
earnestness, that shall have become part 
of ourselves.—Maeterlinck. 
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BEARD’S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


To the popular sixpenny edition of 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the Soul,’’ Car- 
penter’s *‘ First Three Gospels,’? Newman’s 
‘* The Soul,’’ and Savage’s ‘‘ Passing and 
Permanent in Religion,’’ it was a happy 
thought to add an abridged edition of 
Beard’s Hibbert Lectures. 

For justification of this republication, 
and appeal to a wider circle of readers, 
we cannot do better than reproduce here 
what Mr. Gow says in the preface, stating 
three good reasons for the selection of this 
particular volume from the notable series of 
the Hibbert Lectures :— 

‘* First, Dr. Beard was by general 
admission profoundly versed in his sub- 
ject, and united with his great learning 
a very unusual charm and mastery of 
style. 

‘* Secondly, in his treatment of Luther 
and the Reformation he is strictly impar- 
tial, and fair to all parties. There are few 
periods of history where it is more difficult 
for a man to avoid allowing his own pre- 
possessions to influence his judgments. 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Non- 
conformist, each has its own history of the 
Reformation coloured by its own preju- 
dices. 

‘* Dr. Beard was an earnest believer in 
freedom as the condition and in reason 
as the method of finding truth. But he 
never allowed his faith in freedom and in 
reason to warp his judgments of men who 
believed in authority. He had a deep 
insight into character, and could sympa- 
thise with churches based on principles 
with which he himself did not: agree 

‘* High Anglicans like Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to him on the’ publication of the 
Lectures expressing sincere appreciation 
of his work, and the well-known Roman 
Catholic writer, W. S. Lilly, has said: 
‘Among English writers on Luther, the 
first place must be given to Dr. Beard.’ 
At the same time Dr. Beard was a believer 
in reason’ and conscience as ultimate 
authorities ; he was minister of a church 
unfettered by tests and creeds, and in 
theology, like Dr. Martineau, he was a 
Unitarian. No one can fail to find not 
only the impartial scholar but the believer 
in liberty and the lover of truth in these 
pages. 

‘* Thirdly, as Dr. Beard himself felt, 
we are on the eve of another Reformation 
in religion. ‘The facts and arguments ’ 
of his lectures, he said, ‘ establish the 
necessity of a new Reformation of Religion.’ 

‘*Since Dr. Beard wrote, two things 
have happened. The results of scientific 
Biblical criticism have been more and more 
widely accepted by serious students not 
only in the Nonconformist and Anglican, 
but also in the Roman Catholic Church. 
And at the same time the leaders of philo- 
sophy and science have become more 
religious. The whole tendency of the best 
men of various schools has been to urge that 
religion is safe whatever happens to the 
Bible or the Church. There is a deeper 
confidence in the capacity of man to know 
God, united with a stronger dissatisfaction 


* «The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge.” Lectures by Charles Beard, B.A., LL D. 
People’s Abridged Edition. Edited by Henry Gow, 
B.A. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 6d.-net.) 
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with sectarian narrowness, and a greater 
readiness to accept without fear the results 
of Biblical criticism. 

«« This growing disbelief in the old creeds, 
this dislike of denominationalism, this 
Jonging for a larger and more catholic 
spiritual religion constitute a condition 
of things in which everything points to the 
need and the nearness of a new Reform- 
ation. Love for the old creeds and the 
old ways has long led men to strive against 
the claims of science and criticism, which 
seemed to them merely negative and 
destructive. 

‘* Now men are, in spite of themselves, 
being forced to accept the conclusions of 
science and criticism, and are discovering 
that these conclusions are not the enemies 
but the friends of spiritual religion. The 
old creeds of Roman Catholic and Anglican 
are out of harmony with modern thought, 
nor will men be content much longer to 
remain in orthodox churches without some 
restatement of doctrine. Whether the new 
Reformation will come from within or 
without the churches, and what amount of 
change and readjustment it may involve, 
no man can foretell. But there can be no 
doubt amidst the present unrest that such 
a book as Dr. Beard’s study of the Reform- 
ation of the sixteenth century has much to 
teach both by way of warning and en- 
couragement.”’ 

These are good reasons, which should 
send many readers to the lectures them- 
selves, and from this abridged edition to 
the complete work, and to Dr. Beard’s 
other volume on Martin Luther, though, 
unhappily, he did not live to complete that 
greater work. It does, however, cover the 
first heroic period of Luther’s life, ending 
with the Diet of Worms and the Reformer’s 
seclusion in the Wartburg. These lectures 
were delivered in London and at Oxford, 
in 1883, the year of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s death, a ‘‘ humble 
wreath ’’ added by the author to the 
various tributes of honour, affection, and 
gratitude in his native country, which 
marked that celebration. 

The lectures on ‘‘ The Sects of the 
Reformation,’ ‘‘ The Reformation in 
Switzerland,’’ and ‘‘ The Rise of Protes- 
tant Scholasticism,’’ are omitted in this 
edition, and a greater part of the opening 
and closing lectures. The Reformation in 
Germany, under Luther’s inspiration, and 
the Reformation in England are the cen- 
tres of chief interest in the volume, followed 
by lectures on the Growth of the Critical 
Spirit and the Development of Philoso- 
phical Method and Scientific Investigation, 
pointing to the Reformation which is to 
be. 
As a further inducement to readers to 
procure this book, which might be used 
to admirable purpose in reading circles, 
and for serious study in class, we will 
add here the conclusion of Dr. Beard’s 
last lecture :— 

‘*T know that in thus pleading for the 
simplification of doctrine, for the enlarge- 
ment of terms of communion, for the recon- 
ciliation of theology with new knowledge, 
I have never left the critical ground. We 
have looked at religion from the outside 
as a datum of history, a subject of specula- 
tion—a thing which it lies with ourselves 
to accept or reject according as it satisfies 
the tests by which our intellectual nature 


compels us to try it. And from one poin 
of view it is and must be this. With th 
best will in the world we cannot believe 
what is intrinsically incredible? to¥ us. 
Some tour de force of logic is necessary 
before we can abandon ourselves to the 
authority of a church, however complete 
may be our submission afterwards. But 
there is another attitude to religious truth 
which is not critical, though we may call 
in the critical judgment to justify it when 
the first storm of enthusiasm which com- 
pelled us to assume it has spent its force. 
Sometimes, under happy stress of circum- 
stances, we do not choose a religion, but 
religion chooses us. In this higher order of 
things, Christ’s was the natural procedure : 
his apostles did not, after long hesitation 
and much questioning, attach themselves to 
him ; but he chose them, he called them, he 
took possession of them, and they obeyed. 
They were carried away by a force gener- 
ated beyond the bounds of their own nature; 
their enthusiasm was the motion of a God 
within. Changes of theological opinion 
are, I know, produced by intellectual 
causes and run an intellectual course ; 
but when no religious impulses intervene, 
they are rarer than is commonly supposed, 
and all spiritual upliftings and transform- 
ations conform to the law of which I have 
spoken. And so I venture to think that 
to restore Christianity to the place which 
it has lost and is more and more losing in 
the hearts of thoughtful and educated men, 
still more to give back to it its old victorious 
energy in dealing with the sinful and the 
wretched, what is chiefly needed is a 
prophet of this latter day who, in the keen- 
ness and directness of his religious insight, 
will speak at once a piercing and recon- 
ciling word. Such a one will be deeply 
penetrated with the scientific spirit, re- 
joicing in the interpretation of nature 
as an unveiling of God, and desiring only 
the plain truth of history that he may 
trace in it the working of the Divine 
Hand. But he will be too full of the 
awe of direct vision to lose himself in the 
arid wastes of criticism, or to be led astray 
by the pedantries of scientific investiga- 
tion. I dare venture to predict that, like 
every other true prophet, the future will 
fill his eye and heart too completely to 
suffer him to be a bond-slave of the past : 
present revelations always overbear old 
theologies, and no living church ever supplies 
the model of the New Jerusalem. I have 
no fear lest he should fall out of the ranks 
of Christ’s soldiers; for I do not believe 
that religion has anything to offer to man 
that the Gospel does not hold, and I notice 
that what is strong and inspiring in newer 
systems is Christian in essence, if not always 
in name. I know that when he speaks 
men will crowd to hear him, and lay their 
hearts and lives in his hands; for the 
religious instincts of humanity are inera- 
dicable, and even if they sometimes sleep, 
wake always to life and energy again. 
And though his clear and penetrating 
accents may not fall upon our living ears, 
and we can do nothing to direct the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God, which, like the 
wind, ‘ bloweth where it listeth,’ yet it 
belongs to us of this generation to make 
straight the way of his coming by living 
and working in the light of our best know- 
ledge and most intimate convictions. 
Intellectual difficulties we can, to some 


extent, reconcile: hindrances to church- 
fellowship we can remove : we can go back 
to the simplicity of primitive piety : we can 
acknowledge the oneness of the religious life. 
So, as age follows age, and each pours fresh 
wealth into the treasury of human know- 
ledge—as men accumulate a riper experi- 
ence, solving ever more perfectly the prob- 
lems of life and entering upon wider 
possibilities—Christianity too, will receive 
a fuller development, and mankind, with 
the acknowledgment of mystery and the 
ery of imperfection always upon its lips, 
will penetrate more and more deeply 
into the glory and wonder of God.”’ 


SHORT NOTICE. | 


James Martineau: the Story of his Life, 
by Alfred Hall, M.A. This is the little 
book promised in the last annual report 
of the Sunday School Association, and now 
happily ready for Whitsuntide. It was 
very fitting that the present minister of 
the Octagon Chapel, which was Martineau’s 
religious home as a child, should tell this 
story for our young people, and Mr. Hall 
has thrown his whole heart into the work. 
He has made skilful use of a large amount 
of material, working it into a simple, 
straightforward narrative, quoting occa- 
sionally with happy effect from Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s writings, and introducing many 
touches which should be of special interest 
to children, We are very glad to see that 
he has incorporated in his chapter on the 
Paradise-street days in Liverpool those 
delightful reminiscences of their home life 
which Miss Gertrude Martineau contributed 
to our Children’s Column at the time of 
the Centenary last year. We have only 
two or three small points to note in criti- 
cism. On p. 35 Mr. Hall speaks of Dr. 
Martineau’s engagement to Helen Higgin- 
son, ‘‘ whom he had met when he was 
Mr. Fox’s apprentice ’’ at Derby—which 
hardly describes the fact that he lived in 
her father’s house as a member of the 
family all the time he was at Derby. 
Then as to the Dublin settlement (p. 39), 
if the invitation had been to become at 
once co-pastor with the Rev. Joseph Hutton 
the question of the Regiwm Donum would 
have had to be faced at the outset. Our 
impression is that Martineau went as 
assistant to his aged relative, Philip Taylor 
(though with all the work to do), and only 
became actually co-pastor with Mr. Hutton 
on the death of the senior pastor. Then, 
as to Dr. Tuckerman’s visit to England 
(p. 47), his modesty would have shrunk 
from the suggestion that he came ‘‘ for the 
purpose of urging the churches to care for 
the poor.’’ He came really for rest and 
change, to recruit his broken health. But 
undoubtedly, his personal presence, and 
the fervour of his zeal in the work, did give 
a powerlul impetus to the movement 
which had already begun in this country, 
kindled by reports of what he was doing in 
Boston, some time before he came: De- 
scribing the congregation of Little Portland- 
street Chapel (p. 75) Mr. Hall mentions 
Charles Dickens as among Martineau’s 
hearers. He belonged to this congregation 
in Mr. Tagart’s time, but did he ever attend 
the later ministry ? Mr. Hall’s opening of 
the story is very happy, telling of the 
Huguenots of France and the English 
ejected ministers of 1662, with both of 
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whom Dr. Martineau was connected by 
direct descent. Then follows a chapter on 
‘* Ancestry and Parentage,’’ and another 
on ‘‘ Early Influences.’’ The story ends 
with a chapter, ‘‘ Young to the Last,”’ 
concluding with some sentences from Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s beautiful tribute :— 
‘* His life and work were a complete whole 
—a web woven closely throughout, and 
finished to the last flower in the pattern. 
What pleased him when he was young, 
what he projected then, he carried through 
in a long and active life; moving onward 
to the end. 

‘ From well to better, daily self-surpast.’ 
He, in his humility, was not likely to 
think of his completeness, but we think 
of it 3 It is good, indeed, to think of 
it, admire it, and love the man who realised 
it. And it is still better to think that he, 
who never thought his work complete— 
that high and aspiring spirit—rejoices now, 
with infinite energies, in the vaster work 
God gives him in the illimitable universe of 
love.’’ We congratulate Mr. Hall on his 
little book, but could wish that the print 
from the well-known portrait of Martineau, 
by Agar in 1847, which stands as frontis- 
piece, had been more successiul. (Sunday 
School Association, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 1s. net.) 

George Smith, of Coalville: A Modern 
Knight-Errant, by J. E. Brown, author of 
‘* Tlizabeth Fry, the Prisoner’s Friend,”’’ 
is another story for young people, telling of 
what that remarkable man, who himself 
worked as a child in the brickfields, did 
both for the cruelly-used children who 
had been the little slaves of that indus- 
try, and also for the children of the canal 
boat population and for the gipsies. Miss 
Brown will certainly succeed, through her 
picture of the man in all his simplicity and 
unselfish devotion, in sending many readers 
to the larger life of George Smith by Mr. 
Edwin Hodder, on which her little sketch 
is based. (Sunday School Association, 
Esex Hall. 8d. net). 


The Sunday School Code Book and 
Teachers’ Manual, edited by Marian 
Pritchard, should be in the hands of all 
our teachers, and will be found to contain 
much interesting and helpful matter for 
home use also. The first edition of the 
Code Book was issued five years ago, 
edited by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 
This second edition has been prepared by 
Mr. and Miss Pritchard, Miss H. M. Tayler, 
and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Miss Pritchard 
being the editor. The book is divided into 
three parts, the first of which deals with the 
arrangements of a SundaySchool, buildings, 
stafi, meetings, order of school, &c.; 
subjects of lessons, festivals, excursions, 
teachers’ gatherings, &c. This first part 
occupies more than half the book. The 
second part is on school institutions, from 
the library and singing class to exhibitions, 
rambles, and even mothers’ meetings. 
The third part is on aids to teachers, 
including, of course, books and pictures. 
The suggestions are throughout thoroughly 
practical and ably presented, and the book 
will be found of the greatest service to 
young teachers seeking to fit themselves 
more thoroughly for the work. We would 

ill attention to the practical hints to alj 
Sanday school workers; and further, to 
superintendents and teachers in particulay 
(p. 33). The following is the conclusion 


of Miss Pritchard’s preface :—‘‘ We sin" 
cerely hope that no teachers will be dis- 
couraged because they feel that their staff 
of officers is small, and, perhaps, less fully 
equipped for their duties than some pages 
seem to imply is necessary. Nothing is 
absolutely necessary, save a really sincere 
wish to serve, and the determination to 
do one’s best: With that, however, will 
assuredly come the determination to seek 


to learn what experience has to teach, so 


that our best may grow yet better. And 
it 1s in order that our fellow teachers 
may have an opportunity of gaining some 
knowledge of this, that we have gladly 
undertaken the task that was entrusted to 
our charge.’’ (Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Essex Hall. 9d. net). 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. R. D. HOLT. 


Lasr week brought heavy losses to the 
congregation of the Ullet-road Church, 
Liverpool, and sorrow to a wide circle 
of friends. On Monday Miss Emily Booth 
passed away, after only a few days illness, 
and on Thursday Mrs. Robert Holt. 

On the following morning a leading 
article in the JLvverpool Daily Post, 
doubtless from the pen of Sir Edward 
Russell, paid a striking tribute to her 
memory. Mrs. Robert Durning Holt, who 
was in her sixty-first year, was the eldest 
of the eight daughters of the late Richard 
Potter, of Standish House, Gloucester- 
shire. Mrs; Courtney and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb are two of her sisters. 

«She had a character,’’ says the Daily 
Post, “of singular vivacity, and tough, 
resolute strength. She did not come 
prominently forward as a political leader 
either among her own sex or in public 
affairs generally. But there was no woman 
better informed, more eagerly well read, 
more competent to form judgments which 
it was difficult to shake, than was this 
remarkable lady. Although public appear- 
ances of a political character were not her 
habit, Mrs. Holt’s conversation was as 
clear, as cogent, and as searching as that 
of any master of contemporary affairs ; 
and her opinions of these were governed 
by fixed principles which it was useless to 
besiege, not merely because of the native 
determination of her character, but because 
they had been formed by intense thought 
and fortified by continual observation of 
mankind and of affairs. 

‘Mrs. Robert Holt preserved the older 
usages of comparative family seclusion, 
but it was not possible for her to remain 
entirely in the shade of domestic privacy. 
It is well remembered by whose who are 
old enough, how at an early age, Mr. 
Robert Holt was induced to throw him- 
self into local political warfare, and how 
from first to Jast—amid general gladness 
that a son of George Holt had gifts which 
secured for him the Liberal lead ia Liver- 
pool whenever he chose to accept it—he 
fulfilled with unrivalled and reasoned 
popularity the duties of that eminent and 
responsible position. These involved 
Mrs. Robert Holt in a good deal of 
social activity, and her hospitalities 
and intercourse in society, especially 
on her own side, were not only devoted 


and abounding, but always had a speciai 
spice of originality owing to outspokeng 
striking, lively, and sometimes caustic 
characteristics. When Mr. Robert Holt, 
by a change in the local political baro- 
meter, was installed in the Mayoralty, 
the traditions of the family assured a 
noble fulfilment of all the obligations of 
that office, understood in the highest 
sense of municipal spirit. At the Town 
Hall, and in all the functions of the year, 
Mrs. Robert Holt added to her husband’s 
term of office a dignity that was universally 
estimated at a high value.’’ 

It was in that year that the added 
dignity of the Lord Mayoral y was granted 
to Liverpool. Of what Mrs. Holt was in 
her home, and as a very loyal friend, we 
must not attempt to write here, nor of 
her many activities and interests in work 
of a*public and beneficent kind; but must 
quote once more from the tribute in the 
Daaly Post, the conclusion of the article, 
referring to the noble influence of such a 
home as Mrs. Robert Holt’s :— 

‘Tt is a great example for any city 
and for any period to apprehend and 
appreciate the merits, the motives, the 
impulses of such a family, into whose 
even most private and casual intercourse 


no small prejudices, no flippant perver- _ 


sion, no frivolous disregard of principle, 
and at the same time no want of charity 
or pleasantness could come. Such has 
been for many years the home which is 
now bereaved of the wife and mother 
who has throughout its history main- 
tained in it the energy of good endea- 
vour; the intellectual and moral eleva- 
tion of a humane liberality; and the 
constant and natural allegiance of every 
dweller in it to all great causes.’” 

The funeral service, before cremation, 
was held in the Ullet-road Church on 
Monday, conducted by the Rev. J, 
Collins Odgers. : 
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MISS H. E. BOOTH. 


Miss Hester Emily Booth was the sur- 
viving daughter of the late Charles Booth, 
of Liverpool, and sister of the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth, author of the great 
work on the “Life and Labour of the 
People of London.’’ MHer father, who 
died in 1860, was a leading member of 
the Renshaw-street congregation, and 
she was thus brought up under the 
ministry of the late John Hamilton 
Thom. She was one of those in whose 
life his profound influence bore its most 
beautiful fruits. 

Miss Booth, who was sixty-four at the 
time of her death, served for many years 
as a Guardian of the Poor of Toxteth Park ; 
and we quote here the words of the present 
Chairman of the Board, who at a meeting 
on Thursday week moved a resolution ex- 
pressing their profound sense of loss. “ Dur- 
ing her term of office,’’ he said, “Miss Booth 
took the liveliest interest in all the work 
of a Poor Law guardian, an interest which 
she maintained unbroken up to the time 
of her death, although for some years she 
had ceased to be a member of the board. 
Miss Booth made the welfare of the 
children under the care of the board her 
special personal study, devoting much 
thought and labour to their advancement 


long after they had ceased to be under 
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Poor Law control. By her personal 
qualities, always those of a very perfect 
gentlewoman, Miss Booth endeared her- 
self alike to the poor, her colleagues, and 
the officials.” 

Her home had been for many years 
with her sister, the late Mrs. Philip H. 
Holt, and with her brother-in-law. 

The funeral service, at the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, on Wednesday week, 
was conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Craddock. 
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MRS. ALBERT THORNHILL. 


THoucH not widely known among our 
churches, the wife of our minister at 
Carlisle, the Rev. Albert Thornhill, M.A., 
was respected and beloved by all who knew 
her. She was a Stalybridge gizl, as her 
husband was a Stalybridge boy. She 
received her ordinary education at the day- 
school connected with our church, and 
her religious education in our church and 
Sunday-school. A member of the Young 
Women’s Class, conducted for many years 
by the Rev. W. Harrison, she showed re- 
markable interest in Biblical and religious 
subjects. As long as she was a scholar, 
she never failed to sit for the examinations 
conducted by the Manchester District 
Sunday-school Association, always passing 
in two subjects and mostly in honours. 
When, after their marriage some years ago, 
Mr. Thornhill resolved to prepare himself 
for the ministry, she accompanied him to 
Cambridge, and then to Oxford, where he 
took a full course at Manchester College. 
While encouraging her husband in his stud- 
ies, she was ever on the alert to prepare 
herself for the position of a minister’s 
wife, and for this purpose, attended some 
of the lectures. She won the respect of 
professors, students, and all who knew her 
at Oxford. She had a finely strung nature, 
a keen sense of duty, and was so sympa- 
thetic, that the pain and sorrows of others 
weighed upon her gentle spirit. Her health 
was never robust, and in less than a year 
after their settlement at Carlisle, her health 
completely broke down, and the end came 
on Sunday, May 20. The funeral took 
place on Thursday, May 24, and was con- 
ducted by her old friend and teacher, the 
Rev. W. Harrison, at the Carlisle Cemetery. 
The whole of the congregation showed their 
respect by attending, and the scholars 
and teachers sang a hymn by the grave 
side. It might be truly said of her: she 
loved all sentient creatures, and would 
rather yield up her own life than cause 
one a moment’s needless pain. 

: W. Harrison. 


A FIELD OF BUTTERCUPS. 


A vision of golden splendour 
Away o’er the meadow is seen; 
And a beauteous sight, 
All bathed in the light, 
Is each cup on its pedestal green ! 


Queen Bess, when on Raleigh’s mantle 
She stepped—with its lacings of gold— 
Trod not carpet so gay, 
(Whate’er the books say !) 
As now lies ’neath my own eyes un- 
a tolled; 
s Auice A, Lucas; 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
III.—Hisrory sand RELIGION. 


Hisrory is the attempted presentation 
of past events in right order and relation. 
Historic criticism is the criticism of such 
attempted presentation. It tests the testi- 
mony, and, so far as is possible, the testifiers 
also. As to the events, there can seldom 
be complete certainty. Yet there are few 
groups of alleged occurrences out of which 
some central fact may not be extracted. 
That the death of Julius Caesar shook the 
hearts of men is certainly true; that outer 
nature was at the same time convulsed may 
be true, but is probably false. That men 
were so.moved as to think prodigies is the 
notable fact, and the reports of prodigies 
help to confirm the fact, whatever may be 
thought of prodigies themselves. To be 
free from preconception as to the truth 
or falsity of circumstance which he can 
neither prove nor disprove, is the honest 
critic’s first care. 

There are religious beliefs which rest on 
supposed historical events, and the question 
arises whether such beliefs can really be 
vital to religion. It is certainly difficult 
to see how the evidence of things eternal 
can be interwoven with the witness of 
things temporal, and not be jeopardised 
thereby. Absolute truth can hardly be 
thought of in connection with probable 
evidence. We are almost forced to the 
conclusion that religion, for its own 
security, must be free to untwine itself 
from that which in course of time may 
be felt to be historically unassured. It is 
in spiritual intuition, by which the things 
of the spirit are spiritually discerned, that 
the roots of religion take sure and unshaken 
hold. 

(1) It will be said, perhaps, that in revela- 
tion—communicated knowledge—we have 
a guarantee of historic reality. If by 
revelation is meant communication, through 
dream and vision and spoken word, then 
it must be remembered that these are 
themselves occurrences in time and place, 
and so fall into the mass of uncertified 
events. Jf by revelation, on the other 
hand, is understood the successive develop- 
ments of religious consciousness and reli- 
gious experience, then even these, it will 
be allowed, cannot of themselves deter- 
mine questions of historical fact. 

(2) Nor can authority be safely appealed 
to as the voucher for historic record, for 
the claims of authority are themselves 
based on historic testimony, and stand and 
fall therewith. 

(3) Nor can faith be called in to resolve 
historic doubt. Faith is a moral effort. 
It is the faculty to trust and act upon 
conviction ; it has nothing to do with the 
process by which conviction is formed. It 
must not be forced into an intellectual 
court, and made to support arguments 
which, by their very nature, aze addressed 
to the reason and to the reason only. 


Te so-called secularism which is in 
reality blind to what is permanent, has 
shown itself incompetent to deal with the 
complicated conditions of modern life. 
We cannot live without ideals and hopes, 
and without the worship of that which is 
beyond our present attainment.—S. M. 
Orothers. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


paneer Ge Ghee 

Ar the beginning of last week’s column, 
there were some verses from Longfellow’s 
poem ‘‘ Children,’’ and I hope you know 
that other charming poem of his, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Hour,’’ with its picture of his 
own little girls as they used to come down 
to their father’s study every evening, 
in days now long ago. We can imagine 
what splendid stories he used to tell them 
then ! 

And there are two other poems of Long- 
fellow’s which it is good to read together. 
The one on ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ 
of course; everybody knows, the one which 
begins, 

‘* Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands,”’ 
and describes how the blacksmith works 
there, and then goes on : 

‘* And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor.’’ 
Long afterwards when the poet was an old 
man, nearly, if not quite, forty years after he 
had written ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,”’ 
that spreading chestnut tree must have 
been cut down, for the children of Cam- 
bridge in America, where Longfellow 
lived, had an arm-chair made of some of its 

wood, and gave it to him as a present. 

Then he wrote another poem ‘* From 
my Arm-chair,’’ to thank them for their 
loving thought. He tells them how he 
remembers the old tree in its prime, when 
in the summer its great branches made a 
beautiful shade. . 

‘* And when the winds of autumn, with 

a shout, 

Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the 

sheath, 

Dropped to the ground beneath.”’ 
And now some of the wood of its branches, 
made into a chair, have come into his 
home, and whisper to him of the past: 

*¢ The Danish king could not in all his. 

pride 

Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 


‘* T see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms*and the bees. 
And hear the children’s voices shout and 
call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


‘«T see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat. 


‘¢ And thus, dear children, have ye made 
for me 
This day a jubilee, 
And to my more than three-score years 
and ten 
Brought back my youth again.’’ 
It is a beautiful memory picture that the 
old man saw, and made the Cambridge 
children see, in his poem of thanks. You 
should read the whole of the two poems 
together. Thousands of children have 
learnt ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith’’ by 
heart. This other poem is worth learning 
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LONDON, JUNE 2, 1906. 


AN APPEAL OF THE SPIRIT. 


In the earnest and touching address’ 


which Dr. Reap gave on Wednesday after- 
noon at the drawing-room meeting held 
through the kindness of Miss LisTER at 
Hampstead, in the interest of the London 
Domestic Mission, he dwelt upon two 
points in particular which have the closest 
connection with the vitality of our rel'gious 
life. Those who give themselves to 
Domestic Mission work are brought into 
close contact with much grievous suffer- 
ing among the poor, and often with 
appalling instances of degradation and 
those tragedies of human life in which the 
innocent suffer with the guilty, And yet 
how often amid the most desperate cir- 
cumstances one finds courage and heroism 
in the lowliest places, and a great unsel- 
fishness and helpfulness in bearing the 
heaviest burdens. The faith of the poor 
often rebukes the wavering faith and 
courage of those who are cut to the heart 
by what they see others suffering. For a 
bitter cry, “Does Gop care?’’ will at 
times break from those who realise the 
mass of suffering and degradation in 
the poorest quarters of our great cities. 
But tien comes in the thought which 
Dr. Rap put very forcibly. These are 
evil conditions which: rian has made, and 
the passionate protest of human hearts 
is witness to us that Gop does care. 
How else, indeed, in the steadfast order 
of this universe, is His will in the 
matter of pity and righteousness to 
be made known, but through the living 
consciencs, the pure affection, the deter- 
mined will of faithful men and women 2 
And we have to realise that this is the 
appeal to us all of the Divine Spirit. 
Out of the heart of this marvellous 
universe, in which it is spirit that is 
supreme, comes the cry, and the deep 
conviction of faith, in those who give 
themselves even in the humblest ways of 
service to helping their brother’s need 
and fighting against the evil conditions 
that have arisen, There is divine mean- 


out of what the chairman, 


ing in life, and Gop does care. But if 
the Divine compassion is to be mani- 
fested, if the Divine will is to be done 
amid this confusion of our human affairs, 
it is we who have got to doit. Gop has 
set us here, and is calling us to this work. 


There are specific ways of helpfulnessin 
the Domestic Missions in which there is 
urgent need for more workers, to which 
we shall allude directly. But it is well 
to bear in mind that this appeal concerns 
the whole order of our life, The chief 
speaker at the drawing-room meeting was 
Mr. C. S. Locu, of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, who gave a most interesting 
exposition of the true meaning of charity, 
Mr. P. M. 
MaRTINEAU, called his wide and wise ex- 
perience of the poor. True charity, said 
Mr. Locu, is not the mere giving of what 
after all may not nourish at all, but only 
lead to further waste and degradation; it 
is a quality of life, the principle. of a 
good life. Itis not a passing mood, but 
a settled habit of mind, from which 
springs constant personal endeavour. — It 
is a disciplined habit, which wou!d remain 
considerate of the welfare of others, even 
were there no longer any need for the 
giving or receiving of outward gifts. 
This charity, in the broadest sense, is the 
ability in a good life todo good. In the 
practical organisation of life it covers 
paid and unpaid workers alike. What is 
required of both is an _ intelligent 
understanding of the needs to be met, 
and the conviction that independent 
character, above all things, must be 
encouraged. Mr. Loon showed in a very 
lucid manner what great differences there 
are among the poor amid exactly the 
same outward circumstances, the quality 
of life in the people themselves determin- 
ing whether there shall be a wretched 
and degraded home or good order and 
happy human relations. To strengthen 
the personal element of goodness must be 
the supreme endeavour of all workers for 
charity, as it is inthe Domestic Missions, 
The present tendency is to discourage 
efiorts of voluntary charity and throw all 
responsibility for the better organisation 
of life on the public authority and the 
rates; but however much might be done 
through public institutions and officials, 
there would always be need for further 
voluntary help, but help of a non-pecuni- 
ary kind. Such helpers could not, and 
ought not to try to meet all the material 
wants of the people, but must rather aim 
to make them good ‘ want-fighters ’’ 
themselves in 1esponse to that searching 
question, ‘‘ Can I improve social habit ?”’ 
There must be intelligent insight 
into social order, and for this research 
was of the utmost importance, yet not so 
as to become a refuge from work and the 
realities of life. Science was needed, but 
at the same time religion and morality, 


to bear on charitable work, to unite all in 
a common aim. The true love of one’s 
neighbour could not be taught in school; 
life must teach it, and thus the spirit of 
all true charity was secured, which must 
pervade conduct in all the relations of 
life, whether official or non-official. Ulti- 
mately, charity rightly understood would 
make sons of the prophets of all who were 
vividly interested in the social problems 
of the day. These are most imperfect 
notes of an address in which one felt, as 
Mr. Gow afterwards said, the passion for 
intellectual truth combined with the 
passion of humanity, as itis in all Mr. 
Locx’s work. 

In that spirit of true charity we have 
to take the whole of our life, and in the 
work of our Domestic Missions is offered 
one of the most fruitful opportunities for 
its exercise. Dr. Reap, in speaking of 
the work at Rhyl-street (and the same is 
true of Bell-street and other missions), 
pictured the large classes of children 
gathered in the afternoon Sunday-school, 
their eager young lives susceptible to all 
good influences, but left without a full 
measure of that good forlack of sufficient 
teachers. It was idle, he said, for us to 
lament the alienation of the people from 
the churches, if we neglected the children, 
who were so ready to be helped and for 
whom so much could be done. This 
appeal to the young people of our cultured 
families, to sacrifice some part of their 
Sunday afternoon leisure for the sake of 
helping in this work, Mr. Gow very 
earnestly enforced, and spoke also of 
the further opportunity of helpful- 
ness offered to older workers in the 
weekly visits for the Provident Bank. 
On this he quoted the judgment of 
Mr. Cuarxes Bootu: ‘Taken all in ail, 
when we consider its effect in every direc- 
tion, no social development of the day 
seems to me more promising than this of 
the organised collection of savings by those 
who seek with single minds the physical, 
moral, and spiritual welfare of the people.” 

In these two branches of the work, in 
teaching the children, and in friendly 
visits, for a specific he'pful purpose, to 
the homes of the poor, simple and very 
fru.tful opportunities are offered to people 
of goodwill for natural and most benefi- 
cent endeavours of true charity, in that 
high sense explained by Mr.Locu. Those 
who give themselves to such unselfish 
work find the way opens to larger vision 
and deeper sympathies, and new powers 
of helpfulness. They it is who are least 
ready to doubt the Divine purpose that 
all this evil is to be overcome by good. 

We have added here some passages from 
the recently published reports of our Mis- 
sionaries. Let it not be forgotten that 
to maintain and share in this good work 
isa veritable call of the Spirit to the 
Churches. 
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, LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


PASSAGES FROM THE MissIONARIES’ 
REPoRTS, 


The Rev. F. Summers, of George’s Row 
Mission. 


I PRESENT the report of another year’s 
work. In it there is nothing sensational 
or startling. Still, it is the record of that 
which, I think, has been the means of 
doing some good in the district to which it 
pertains. That district is one of the poor- 
est, as it is again the most unhealthy— 
judged by the death-rate of all London. 
In it casual labourers of the poorest kind 
abound. The docker with his “‘ tanner ’’ 
an hour is aristocratic compared with the 
coster, the street seller, and the traveller’s 
porter who haunts the railway termini 
and hotel doors in hope of wheeling com- 
mercial samples or carrying a gentleman’s 
bag. Working women, too, are very nume- 
rous. The washerwoman and the char- 
woman seem to live almost everywhere. 
And where these are not, the home-worker, 
as brush-drawer, artificial flower-makecr, 
box-maker, or seamstress, abounds. And 
if women do not work at home, then they 
go out to labour in one particular handi- 
craft or another. Indeed, door after door 
may be knocked at, or room after room 
may be reached, without being able to 
find anybody within. The children, in 
fact, are not brought up—they are dragged 
up, or they are left to their own devices. 
Large numbers go to school without meals. 
On the Committee for Feeding Underfed 
Children, of which I am secretary, a thou- 
sand meals are given in a comparatively 
short time. It is a sight to see the little 
army in the act of satisfying its hunger. 
Apart from this frequent help, how masters 
and mistresses could teach them, Heaven 
only knows. 

What is wise or unwise in proposed legis- 
lation I do not pause to inquire. The 
politician must do that. The worker among 
the poor must practically deal with distress 
as he finds it. The poor and suffering 
children must have a friend even though 
the father be worthless or in prison (as I 
have sometimes found), or the mother be 
unable to provide even a crust of bread. 
Some parents can manage to struggle on 
during the earlier days of the week, but 
fail for those that follow. Some can find 
just a bite for the tiny ‘‘ tots,’? but can 
do little or nothing for those who are older. 

-In many cases, of course, the breadwinner 
has, very likely for many weeks, been out 
of work. I am not exaggerating. I am 
speaking what I know and testifying what 
I see. As to covering, it may be said that 
limbs are plentiful, but clothing is less 
obvious. The men, women, and childien 
with mere apologies for shoes meet one at 
all turns. The sight is often distressing 
to sec. Day-school children, having 
trapesed through wet and muddy streets 
to school with almost soleless underwear, 
have constantly to sit for the school hours 
with wet fect, and in some cases are thus 
contracting discases which may soon bring 
misery and shorten life. So much have 
I felt this that I have started a Boot Club 
during the present year, in which parents 
may pay a few pence per week to obtain by 
degrees boots for themselves or their chil- 
dren. In some circumstances a little bonus 


may be added. In this particular direction 
a gentleman has kindly offered continued 
help, and from some others special assist- 
ance has come. I am glad to say that Miss 
May Withall has taken up the honorary 
secretaryship of this society, and I hope 
that some real and lasting good is going to 
be done. 

With the matter of the children on my 
mind, I may as well say that, what between 
parental poverty on the one hand and 
parental wickedness on the other, the rising 
generation among the very poor have often 
a cruelly hard time of it. I find this, and I 
do what I can to mitigate it, either by 
counsel or help, or firm direction, when 
fortnightly, on behalf of the local educa- 
tional authorities, I sit two hours deter- 
mining whether successive batches of an 
average of about fifty local parents brought 
before me by School Visitors shall be more 
drastically dealt with or not. In some 
cases I find considerable parental neglect, 
while in others their parental thoughtless- 
ness or ignorance as to what, in the par- 
ticular case, can be done is at the bottom 
of the mischief. In this way I can often 
so assist or persuade or direct a parent, 
and can nearly always help or mitigate the 
sufferings of a child. 

The longer I work among the poor, the 
more I see that one of the most important 
ways of helping them is by encouraging 
thrift. Ihave just alluded to the boot club. 
I have also a savings bank, a medical club, 
a coal club, a benevolent society, three 
sharing-out clubs, and four Phcenix Lodges, 
with burial funds. Additionally, our 
Mothers’ Meetings are institutions of the 
same nature. In them large numbers of 
garments of all kinds have been made. In 
both these latter directions the labours of 
Mrs. Enfield and Mrs. Summers, carried on 
for so many years, are worthy of all praise. 
In the Wednesday evening Mothers’ Meet- 
ing, too, Mrs. Carlier renders useful help. A 
Girls’ Club and Sewing Class in which 
children are taught to make garments for 
themselves or their parents is carried on by 
Miss Violet G. Withall, in which capable 
and competent instruction is given, the 
children, of course, paying for the materials 
they use. In the same way, too, holiday 
funds both for children and adults are kept 
going. The total sum of money thus week 
by week collected is very considerable. 

I am also engaged on the Thrift Com- 
mittee of the Social Workers’ Union—an 
association of local clergymen, ministers, 
guardians, councillors, and others—for the 
purpose of urging methods of thrift upon 
the parents of the day-school scholars of 
the whole borough. Several meetings have 
already been held, and more are to follow. 

Of course, a great obstacle to all such 
work has been the recent and, in some direc- 
tions, the still continued unhappy condition 
of the labour market. I do not think I 
ever remember such hard times as we have 
had during the last few years. In my actual 
knowledge, numbers of people have had not 
only to pawn clothing and other things, 
but also to sell right out much of their 
scanty stock of furniture. Neither the 
Queen’s Fund—a fund not quite as wise 
as she is good—nor the Act of Parliament 
has yet been able to deal with the terrible 
calamity which has unfortunately over- 
whelmed so many. With the Poor’s 
Purse I have been able to do some little 


good, but of course it has been little. What 
has been this among so many ? 


In all such work I can truly say that 
what I have been able to do has been done 
in the unsectarian spirit and purpose of 
the founders and supporters of the Mission. 
I can unhestitatingly affirm that where 
help or guidance or counsel which in this 
district I can give is needed, it is, without 
let or hindrance, given irrespective of 
party or creed or no creed. And I think 
this fact 1s locally very well known and 
appreciated, and I should be sorry if such 
were not the case. 


Dr. Charles Read, of Rhyl Street Mission. 


I am in touch with the School Children’s 
Relief Committee of North St. Pancras, 
Group I., this section comprising three 
schools in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Rhyl-street. On their behalf I visit» 
and examine any children for whom cer- 
tificates are required, or in whose case any 
other medical judgment is called for. In 
all these ways my special knowledge and 
experience in the past seem to have been 
fitting me for my present duties as a mis- 
sionary to the poor, so far, at least, as their 
material well-being is concerned, and this, 
as we are coming increasingly to recognise, 
is the necessary basis of all the higher 
developments of the nature. For if there 
is one thing more certain in our knowledge 
than another it is this; that, as with every 
organism in nature, so with every power 
and faculty in the complex nature of man, 
there must be the appropriate conditions 
of growth if the unfolding life within is 
ever to attain its full and proper develop- : 
ment. This law is inexorable, and there is 
no possible escape from it; it holds good 
from the material base to the spiritual sum- 
mit of man’s being, and the laws of nature 
are the laws of God. I cannot help laying 
stress on this point, because all my training 
as a student of medicine, with its prelimi- 
nary scientific studies, and all my many 
years of life in the practice of it, have gone 
to confirm its truth. 


The object of our Mission as regards 
the welfare of the poor is, I know, all- 
inclusive—it sceks to benefit the body, 
mind, and spirit of all it can possibly 
influence. Butin my visitations among the 
very poor I increasingly feel how hopeless 
it is to expect anything but a dwarfed 
and stunted growth of the higher faculties 
of the nature while the material surround- 
ings are so painful and depressing. It is 
impossible to describe the dreadful con- 
dition of most of the houses in the poorer 
streets that I visit—the dirty state of the 
passages, the ricketty s'airs, the staircase 
windows with broken panes of glass, 
begrimed with smoke and dust, the rooms, 
the floors, walls, and ceilings of which 
are black with soot and dirt, and the scanty 
furniture, bed, and bedding, all to match. 
In the midst of these unholy surroundings, 
where to mention even the name of God 
seems to be the veriest mockery, human 
beings have to live and children have their 
first experience of what God’s world is 
like. How is it possible, under such con- 
ditions as these, that men and women can 
be even decently clean and self-respecting, 
much less know what the higher life of 
man should be? No! until the laws of 
nature are so altered that we can grow 
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sunflowers in cellars we shall never rear 
saints in slums. 

It is right, no doubt, that, accepting the 
conditions of life as we find them to-day, 
we should help our poorer brethren and 
sisters to make the best of them; but it 
is wrong if, in accepting them, we should 
for a single moment acquiesce in them, 
and come to regard them as an inevitable 
necessity in the nature of things. H He 
who said, ‘‘ The poor alway ye have with 
you’’ could speak to us again in this 
twentieth century, He would surely say, 
‘Shame on the Christian Church if it 
should always remain so.’” Whilst, then, 
we do our best to mitigate the great evils 
of poverty as they at present exist, we of 
the Free Christian Churches should be 
among the foremost of social reformers, 
and strike at the root of this great Upas 
tree, under whose baneful shade evils of 
every kind grow and flourish. And we 
should begin with the children, for our hope 
for the better future lies wrapped up in 
them; but, as things are at present, how 
pitiful is their condition! I know of 
nothing more painful than the sight of the 
children in the poorest families, half- 
clothed and often hungry, with their pale 
faces and their mute, appealing looks. We 
want another Mrs. Browning to stir the 
nation’s heart as she did in her poem, 
‘* The Cry of the Child en,’’ which largely 
helped to carry the Factory Acts, and puta 
stop to the cruel labour enforced on the 
little ones. To our shame be it said her 
words are almost as true to-day as they 
were when uttered now so many years 
ago i— 

**Do you hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads 

against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

They look up with their pale and sunken 

faces 
And their looks are sad to see, 
For the man’s hoary anguish draws and 
presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 
They look up with pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in 
high places 
With eyes turned on Deity.’’ 

** How long, O Lord, how long,’’ we 
may truly say, ‘‘ shall these things be?”’ 
And the only answer is, ‘‘ As long as the 
comparative apathy and indifference of 
the Christian Church lasts in relation to 
them.”’ 

There is knowledge enough in the world 
already to enable us to put an end to a 
large proportion of the evils of our social 
state 1f only we had moral earnestness 
enough to make use of that knowledge and 
give it due effect. What we all necd is a 
fresh baptism of the Spirit, to quicken 
within us a greater enthusiasm of humanity, 
and then a better and brighter social day 
will speedily dawn. 


The Rev. 8S. H. Street, of Bell Street Mission. 


In looking back over the work of the 
twelve months that have elapsed since our 
last report, my first thought is how im- 
possible it is to attempt to sum up the result 
of it all. This imp ssibility, of course, 
is implied in the very nature of the work 
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our Missions are trying to do, for such result 
could only be looked for in the lives of 
men, women and children. Our teachers 
have plodded on steadily with their work 
Sunday by Sunday in-our School. Our 
visitors have gone in and out among the 
homes of the people. Our other workers 
have laboured in various ways to promote 
habits of kindness and tempeiance, to stir 
up an ambition for better things in the 
minds of our children and young people, 
and to urge them to make use of the oppor- 
tunities they have. We have tried to 
make our Mission a centre of brightness and 
an uplifting influence, and to encourage a 
feeling of comradeship and mutual helpful- 
ness among those who have gathered within 
its walls. 

T can tell of how we have tried to work, 
the methods we have adopted ; but, while 
I am satisfied that the self-sacrificing 
efforts that have been made by our workers 
have been helpful, and that many lives have 
been made brighter, many temptations 
resisted, and new efforts made because of it, 
I cannot sum these results up in a report. 

With regard to our district, I do not 
know that there is anything to say that has 
not been said before. Many of our neigh- 
bours have had long periods of out of work, 
while many others have been sadly over- 
worked ; but, unhappily, this seems to be 
equally true every year, and the past year 
has been no worse than usual. Our people 
seem to be more closely packed every year, 
and the tendency scems to be for rents to 
increase. New dwellings are put up from 
time to time, but the man with the large 
family and low wage has little chance of 
getting into them. The rent he would 
have to pay for the number of rooms he 
would be required to take is quite pro- 
hibitive, and he has to seek a less particular 
landlord, who allows his rooms to be over- 
crowded because they are not very desirable 
and more fortunately situated tenants 
will seek elsewhere. Another crying evil 
that forces itself continually on our notice 
is the overworking of the women and girls, 
the mercilessly long hours many of them 
have to work. They are afraid to protest 
against the continual overtime lest they 
should lose their work altogether, and the 
normal working hours are far too long with- 
out this added burden. One cannot fail 
to be struck with the fact that the men fare 
much better in this respect. These two 
facts—the overcrowded homes and the 
girls and women worked beyond their 
strength—are sufficient to prevent surprise 
when we find our district produces more 
than its share of mentally and physically 
deficient children. 

Our Mission is placed close to a wealthy 
district, and hardship and want and the 
never-ending struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door are apt to be emphasised and em- 
bittered when brought into close contact 
with luxury and self-indulgence. The 
difficulties and hardships of our people make 
our work the more needful and the better 
worth doing, and the thanks of all those 
who are interested in such work are due 
to the band of workers who have so faith- 
fully tried to lighten the burden somewhat. 
T would that by some word of mine I could 
increase their number. Year by year we 
have to make the same appeal. Our Sunday 
School steadily increases in numbers. At 
the time of writing this report we are 
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getting 160 children each Sunday afternoon, 
and practically we have the same number 
of teachers that we had when our numbers 
were 100. We are very unwilling to refuse 
to admit new children; it would be a 
misfortune to have to do so. Cannot 
some of those churches within easy reach 
of us, and without afternoon schools of 
their own, come to our help in this matter ? 
To me, the Sunday School seems the best 
opportunity we have of really permanently 
helpful work, We are very fortunate in 
the teachers we have, but their number is 
too small for the work, and a few volunteers 
would encourage us all greatly. In other 
departments recruits are needed, too, but 
in none so badly as in the Sunday School. 
Miss Sharpe is always on the look-out for 
fresh visitors for the district Provident 
Society, and always ready to help new 
workers till they get used to their work. 


* * * * * ok 


A very useful part of our work in con- 
nection with the Sunday School has been 
the arranging for country holidays for 
the children during their school vacation. 
In previous years the Sunday School Society 
had come to our aid in this mat’er; but 
they decided to discontinue this work last 
year, and we were thus thrown upon our 
own resources. I am glad to know that 
they are again undertaking this good work 
in the coming summer. We decided to 
try an experiment on somewhat novel lines. 
We secured the use of a field for a fortnight 
at Billingshurst, and arranged for the 
erection of a tent of sufficient size to'serve 
as dining-room and headquarters generally 
for a party of fifty or sixty. The field 
was close to the Mission Cottage, and the 
tent was placed as near as possible to the 
cottage, so that the needful cookery might 
be done there and readily conveyed to the 
tent. I need not here enter into all the 
details of the arrangements. Suffice it to 
say that we took a party of 50 children to 


Billingshurst, arranged for them to sleep — 


in various cottages in the village, and pro- 
vided all meals and made our headquarters 
generally in the tent. There was no hitch 
of any kind in the arrangements. Tea was 
ready for us shortly after our arrival, and 
all subsequent meals were ready promptly 
to time. 

Mr. Lansdowne met our party at the 
station, and after tea he and J distributed 
the children among the cottages, and 
found the task a long and somewhat 
difficult one, for we had to consider both the 
available accommodation and the children 
who would be best together. The children 
were very satisfactorily housed in all but 
one case, and this case illustrates how care- 
ful those who are responsible for sending 
children to country cottages need to be. 
The children were, of course, at once 
removed. The other cottagers were most 
kind to the children, and tried to make their 
holiday a thoroughly happy one. I heard 
on all sides of kindly things that ‘‘ our 
lady ’’ had done. 

Perhaps it may be of interest to mention 
our daily bill of fare :-— 

Breakfast at 8.30, preceded by morning 
prayer.—Tea, bread and butter and 
marmalade. 

Dinner, 12.30.—Joint and sweets. 

Tea, 5.—Tea, bread and butter, and jam 
or cake. 
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Supper, 7.30.—Milk and biscuits, or 

bread and butter. 

Workers and children all fared alike, 
except that we and the children on duty for 
the day (laying tables, waiting, &c.) had 
our meals after the others, and were allowed 


- an egg for our breakfast, which caused being 


on duty to be considered to have its 
advantages. 

We organised all sorts of games for the 
children—cricket, stoolball, athletic sports, 
&c. The boys played the girls at cricket, 
and our boys had a great match with the 
village boys, which, unhappily, they lost. 
The athletic sports took several evenings, 
and the village children entered for some 
of the events. We had conducted walks 
for the whole party, and wandered off in 
small parties as well. Happily we had 
very little rain. On the one morning that 
was really wet we had an extempore concert 
in the tent, which was quite a success. 

Our greatest trial came from the wasps, 
who were unbidden guests at all our meals, 
and many of us were stung before our fort- 
night was ended. 

On the two Sundays our party attended 
the little chapel in the village, which we 
almost filled. I conducted the services on 
the first Sunday, Mr. Lansdowne taking 
my place at Bell-street ; and on the second 
Sunday Mr. Lansdowne himself officiated. 
I had with me as co-workers my wife, 
Mrs. Abbott, and Mr. Walter Tyler for 
the whole time, and Mr. Larking and Mr. 
Rockliffe spent a few days with us also. 
t would be impossible to wish for more 
cheerful and willing workers. Then there 
was Mrs. Yarrow, our matron at the cottage, 
and Miss Yarrow, her sister, who looked 
after the cooking and helped in many other 
ways. I expect we worried them a good 
deal, but they never showed it, and were 
cheerful to the end. 

Last, but by no means least, we owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lansdowne. Mr. Lansdowne not only made 
all the necessary arrangements for us with 
great thoughtfulness, but both he and Mrs. 
Lansdowne helped in all sorts of ways while 
we were there. 

The children thoroughly enjoyed their 
holiday, and certainly looked wonderfully 
better when they returned home. The 
inclusive cost worked out roughly at 7s. 9d. 
per week each person. 


To love one’s neighbour in the immov- 
able depths means to love in others that 
which is eternal; for one’s neighbour, in 
the truest sense of the term, is that which 
approaches nearest to God; in other words, 
all that is best and purest in man; and 
it is only by ever lingering near the gates 
I spoke of, that you can discover this 
divine in the soul.—Maeterlinch. 

Tue Almighty Father aims not to make 
us the workmanship of his hand: that He 
could do at once, without our co-operation 
or against our resistance, and then all this 
world of moral misery could have been 
avoided; but he aims to make us what 
His children must be, 2f they are the children 
of His Spirit and not the machines of His 
hand—voluntary fellow-workers with Him, 
sharers in His purposes; and this can be 
done, not whether we will or not, but only 
with our will through our love and loyalty. 
—John Hamilton Thom. | 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
By CHas. W. WENDTE. 


Tue terrible disaster at San Francisco 
overshadows every other interest in our 
country at present. The spectacle of 
300,000 homeless and hungry people to 
be sheltered and fed appealed to all the 
mental and moral resources of the American 
nation. Grandly have they met the de- 


mands upon their sympathy and abilities.” 


Nearly 20,000,000 dollars in money have 
been contributed, besides material supplies 
and private gifts impossible to chronicle. 
New York, our great financial centre, 
gave 4,000,000 dollars, Boston, 800,000 
dollars. But the generosity of the smaller 
towns is even more remarkable and touch- 
ing. The self-restraint, fortitude, and de- 
votion of the stricken thousands in the 
doomed city were no less inspiring testi- 
monies to the essential excellence of 
humanity. I have somewhere read that 
the worn-out impression of an antique 
coin may be restored by submitting it 
to a strong heat. So in these furnace-fires 
of affliction the divine stamp of human 
nature, efiaced by worldliness and evil- 
doing, has come to the surface again, 
and we behold once more the lineaments 
and superscription of Him who created man 
in His own image, and designed him to 
become on earth the ministering angel 
of His beneficence. 

Realising that our liberal churches 
in all that region must have suffered heavily 
President §. A. Eliot took prompt steps 
for their relief. Thus far 40,000 dollars 
have been contributed by- our Unitarian 
churches, through the American Unitarian 
Association, for the aid of the needy of 
our communion and the reconstruction 
of their shattered temples of worship. 
Our First Church in San Francisco suffered 
by the earthquake, but escaped the fire. 
The tower fell through the roof, the gables 
into the street, and other damage was done. 
The parishioners, almost without exception, 
lost their places of business, and heavily 
in their private fortunes, but few lost their 
homes. The Second Church, a wooden 
structure in a remote district, was uninjured, 
but its congregation is dispersed, and tem- 
porarily without means. Across the bay 
the Oakland church, a handsome stone 
structure, suffered the loss of its tower and 
gables. The remaining church edifices, 
being of wood, escaped the earthquake’s 
blind, unreasoning fury. 


The great city will be speedily rebuilt 
in stronger, securer fashion, of iron and 
steel, cement and wood, with every safe- 
guard against earthquake and fire. The 
lesson will not have been learnt at too great 
a cost if it leads to these precautions and 
a vastly more beautiful San Francisco. 
Behind the energy and intelligence of its 
citizens are the grain fields, farms, orchards, 
forests, gold mines, oil-wells, and other 
giant resources of the state of California, 
with its 168,000 square miles of territory 
as yet peopled by only two million in- 
habitants. The 150,000,000 dollars of 
insurance which San Francisco will recover 
(half its loss), will make a beginning of 
its reconstruction possible. Its superb 
situation, magnificent harbour, vast tre- 
sources, and intelligent and indomitable 
people will assure its ultimate restoration 
and metropolitan growth. From 1812 tll 


now no earthquake of any consequence 
has disturbed California. A hundred years 
hence any recurring shock will find itself 
innocuous against the safeguards of 
modern civilisation. So we reason, and 
so we believe. 

Turning to Unitarian affairs, we look 
forward eagerly to a new review devoted 
to liberal theology. The late Rev. Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett, of Harvard Divinity 
School, the scholarly and beloved editor- 
in-chief of the New World, was deeply 
grieved at the demise of that journal. 
On his own death it was found that he 
had bequeathed nearly his entire estate 
for the purpose of founding a similar review, 
subject only to a life-interest for his daugh- 
ter. This estimable lady has since died, 
and it is hoped that the new theological 
journal, which is to be edited by the faculty 
of the Harvard Divinity School, may 
soon make its appearance. 


The interest taken in Europe in the 
conversion to orthodoxy of the youngest 
son of Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
leads me to note that the venerable Master 
of our Unitarian faith, wrote his son a 
tender and beautiful letter, assuring 
him of his sympathy and affection, and 
wishing him great happiness in his religious 
awakening. We should have expected 
as much from Dr. Hale, but should hardly 
have thought that his son would have 
desired, under all the circumstances, to 
repair to Washington, where Dr. Hale is 
acting as Chaplain of the National Senate, 
and to take an active part in the conduct of 
a religious revival in a Presbyterian church. 

The preparations for the coming Inter- 
national Congress in Boston in 1907 are 
well in hand. Perhaps the most notable 
occurrence thus far in connection with 
it is the cordial acceptance by Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., pastor of the Old South 
(Trinitarian) Congregational Church in 
Boston, of an invitation to be one of the 
local committee of eight charged with the 
organisation of the Congress. Dr. Gordon, 
a Scotchman by birth, occupies an eminent 
position in the ranks of the American clergy. 
His church is the wealthiest and most 
conspicuous in Boston. It has lately sub- 
stituted, for its ancient and complicated 
creed, a simple and broad statement of 
faith, proposed by its pastor. A preacher 
of great ability, a lecturer, a writer of scho- 
larly books, and a powerful and independent 
thinker, Dr. Gordon’s accession to the com- 
mittee counts for much, and assures the 
interdenominational breadth of the coming 
Congress. 

The Unitarian Women’s Alliances of the 
United States will take for subject of 
their next year’s study classes, ‘‘ Liberal 
Religious Movements and Leaders in For- 
eign Countries.’’ The countries to be 
studied are Great Britain, Holland, France, 

ermany, Hungary, Switzerland, India, 
and Japan. A leaflet outlining the topics 
and giving references is in preparation. 
One purpose of this course is to prepare 
the way for the coming International 
Congress. 


A charming action by one of these alliances 
was the recent transmission by the Woman’s 
Society of ‘‘the ancient Puritan Church 
of Milton, Mass. (founded in 1678), to 
the ancient Huguenot churches of the 
Cevénnes, France,’’ of a gift of £20, as an 
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expression of regard and sympathy in 
their present struggles. 

The Ancient Boston Association of Minis- 
ters, formed by the Puritan divines, and 
now conducted by Unitarians, is listening 
to a series of addresses on ‘‘ The Ministry 
as it appears to the other professions and 
vocations.’? Doctors, lawyers, editors, 
business men, have spoken to us, and next 
week we are to listen to an educator, 
President Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard 
College. It has been a highly interesting 
and profitable series of meetings. 

Two members of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, Minister of War Taft and Attorney- 
Genzral Moody, are Unitarians. So are the 
present Governor and Lieut.-Governor of 
Massachusetts, and the chaplain of its 
Senate, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

The Unitarian Anniversaries in May are 
close at hand. Your Rev. Joseph Wood 
will preach the annual sermon. He will 
be warmly welcomed. 


WAYFARING AT CHAMPEL. 


As I went on my pilgrimage I came into 

a vale. It was not the Valley of the 
Shadow, whence I had escaped for a time, 
but the Valley of the Rhone. This is a 
great river and a swift, whose fountain 
is beneath the ice, though it flows into 
sunny seas; and midway it gathers itself 
into a great water, with vineyards upon its 
banks and pleasant villages, which look 
up to the high mountains. And at its 
flowing. out from this mere is a city of no 
mean note, wherein aforetime dwelt 
‘Jean Chauvin. 
in the church, and save that he slandered 
God and mishandled men, a person of 
singular virtue. 

Now I was leading about a wife, like 
Cephas and the rest of the Apostles, and my 
wife adhered to the teaching of the Unit- 
arians, which are a people neither great nor 
much beloved, for that they accept not the 
tradition of the elders, but of much vigour 
and fair repute. And I said unto my 

‘wife: ‘* Here are we arrived at the city 

Calvinus, and forasmuch as we cannot 
tarry long here, let us make haste and 
seek out the relics of so great a saint as 
the chair he sat in, and the church in 
which he prophesied.’’ But she answered 
me, and said: ‘‘Nay, not so. For there 
came once to this city a Unitarian, Michael 
Servetus, whom Calvinus seized and slew ; 
and they have raised unto him a stone 
neat the place where they burned him, 
for thus do the sons honour the prophets 
whom their fathers persecuted. And_ I, 
who in this age worship God after the same 
fashion without danger, am moved to 
look upon this monument. Do thou come 
thither with me.’’ ‘‘ That will I right 
readily,’’ said I unto her, ‘‘ for this same 
Servetus was a physician, and a notable man 
in his art. He was the first who denied 
that blood flows through certain openings 
from one half of the heart to the other, 
for indeed these openings are not to be 
found; but he held that the blood flows 
downwards through the arteries and up- 
wards again through the veins ; and gladly 
will I honour the first inventor of that 
which all our doctors now teach.’? Where- 
fore we sought to know where the monu- 
ment might be found ; and this was a hard 


This was a great father . 


task, for the inhabitants of this city do not 
speak the kindly tongue of the Alemanni, 
but a sort of corrupt Latin, which is 
called Frankish. Yet, at the last, we 
understood that what we sought lay 
far aloof, on the further side of the city. 
Then said I to my wife, ‘‘ Let us then 
rather go to the church and the library, 
for there are relics not alone of Calvinus, 
but of other famous men also. He that 
made a mock of all things in heaven and 
earth dwelt here, and here is the book in 
which another pilloried his own soul 
naked.’’ But she answered and _ said, 
‘* T would liefer look for one moment upon 
the monument of Servetus than waste 
hours upon that sorry trinity,’’ for thus, 
without reverence, she spake in her haste, 
** Chauvin, Voltaire, Rousseau.’’ So we 
went through the city a great way. 

Then came we at length into that neigh- 
bourhood where the man whom we revered 
had died in pain and reviling, and we sought 
hither and thither, but in vain, to find his 
monument. The streets were fair, and beset 
with goodly houses in gardens, but no man 
walked therein. Wherefore, I was con- 
strained to enter one of the gardens, where 
a man who dwelt there was reclining, 
and to hail him, and say, ‘‘ Pardon, 
monsieur, ce chemin conduit-il au monu- 


-ment Michel Servet ?’’ which is, being 


interpreted, ‘‘ Sir, can we by this road 
come unto the monument of Servetus ? ’’ 

‘“ Nay, verily,’’ answered he, with all 
courtesy, ‘‘ but ye are rather going from 
it. Return along this road to the cross- 
ways, and ask whom ye shall there meet, 
for the monument is not far off.’ So we 
thanked him and returned. And at the 
crossways we waited a weary while. Then 
espied we a certain dame who was walking 
afar off; and I approached her and in- 
quired as before. And she sent us along 
a street, whence at a turn we should pass 
into another street, and thus and thus 
should we be satisfied of our search. 
So we followed her guidance until we were 
lost, and after that we wandered long, 
seeking another guide, but finding no man. 
After a time there came one whom we 
questioned, and he bade us follow certain 
ways, which brought us, after many wind- 
ings, to the place where we had been afore- 
time. Then said I to my wife: ‘‘ Can it 
be that these people make their sport of us, 
or is it that the monument is invisible ? ”’ 
But she said, ‘‘ Have patience ; perchance 
the next who tells us our way will know it.’’ 
So we went forward, and came into a place 
where there were people, and some traffic. 
Then said I to one who seemed wise and 
kind, ‘‘ Sir, we have long sought a monu- 
ment to Michael Servetus, which is reported 
to be in this region. We have had many 
guides, who have led us, as it were, through 
a labyrinth, but of the stone we have seen 
nothing. If it be not a fable, I pray thee 
direct us on our way thither, for the day 
is far spent, and we are weary of going.’’ 
Then this man, being, indeed, as he seemed, 
both kind and wise, drew a chart for us 
of the way we should go, and delivered 
it unto us with clear words, and we thanked 
him, and by the aid of this chart arrived, 
after some time, at the stone. 

We read what is graven on both sides of 
it, and were moved by the piety of the sons 
of Calvin, who follow their father in all 
righteous ways, but not in the path of 


hatred and cruelty. And, having long 
considered it, we departed. 

And my wife said to me, ‘‘ I am indeed 
weary of this long search. But chiefly 
I have compassion on thee, for that thou 
has lost in it so much time, which thou 
hadst destined for the manuscripts in the 
great library, both ancient papyri and 
figured missals, and letters of Thecdore 
Beza, whom thou so much lovest ; and the 
learned Grotius, and it may be—though 
indeed, Beedekerus saith nought thereof— 
thine own Erasmus. But wherefore is 
this monument so. painfully hidden ? 
Are the men of Geneva ashamed of it ? 
It is not hard to find the heroes’ monument 
at Basil, or the Lion of Lucerne—nay, 
it were hard to miss them. Were it not 
well to move the magistrates and rulers to 
suffer posts to be set up, with pointing 
hands, and a writing on them, telling that 
thus and thus shall men come to the stone 
of Servetus?’? But I answered here, 
‘* Nay, I am not of repute or authority 
enough to move these people; but I will 
write what hath befallen us, and some 
who read, and have power to bring this to 
pass, may, peradventure, do what thou 
counsellest.’? And we went to see the 
relics of Calvinus. : 


E. W.-L. 


A NEW CHURCH FOR ACTON. 


Tue Acton congregation, which has for 
four years past worshipped in the Market- 
place Auction Room, opencd its new 
building, a pleasant iron church in 
Creffield-road, on Sunday last.. In the 
morming the Rev. Arthur Hurn, the 
minister of the church, conducted the 
service, his subject being “Ideals of our 
Church: Religious, Intellectual, Social.’’ 
In the evening the Rev. F. K. Freeston 
preached to a good number on ‘‘ The 
Place of the Sanctuary in Personal and 
Social Life.” 

On Monday evening a public meeting 
was held to celebrate the opening. London 
Unitarians were well represented, and 
there was a goodattendance. After par- 
taking of tea and coffee, and after a 
pleasant time of conversation the more 
formal proceedings commenced with the 
singing of a hymnand prayer offered by 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards. 

Mr. Joun Harrison, who presided, 
spoke of his association with and interest 
in the church since its commencement 
by the agency of the Provincial Assembly 
when he was president. He made the 
welcome announcement that the church 
might hope to open free of debt. 

Mr. J. A. Barnes, the hon. secretary, 
followed with a statement of church 
affairs. He told briefly the history of 
the four years’ struggle in the auction 
room, and gave details of the building 
scheme; £400 is the cost of the building 
and furniture; £180 has been raised 
locally, and by the kindness of other 
friends practically the whole sum has 
been realised. 

‘The Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowie spoke 
of the help that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association had been able to 
give to the congregation, both by a grant 
towards its expenses and by finding it a 
minister. ae 
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The Rev. ArrHuR Hurn said he had 
been told by his friends when he first 
became a Unitarian, a year ago, that he 
would find no enthusiasm. That was falsi- 
fied at Acton. They had been able to get 
on so far because they had a band of 
people who believed in the gospel of a 
Unitarian Church and would work for it. 
So little rested with the minister. He 
was only one. So much rested with the 
people. Then he was told a second thing: 
that Unitarians had no organisation, and 
were selfish groups of intellectuals. He 
believed in being intellectual, and did not 
find it have those evils which were 
feared. That church was a proof of 
organisation and sympathy. Alone they 
could not have done it. And that meet- 
ing proved the unity of London Uni- 
tarians. They had come to help the 
beginners at Acton. After the singing of 
an anthem the Rev. Henry Gow spoke, 
dwelling on the necessity for agreement 
in a church in spite of differences. The 
Rev. Cuas. RoPeR gave some memories 
of his work at Moss Side, Manchester, and 
encouraged the Acton church to go 
ahead, and Dr. C. HerBert Smiru urged 
the cultivation of the social side of a 
church. Their idea of a tennis ground 
attached was an excellent one. They 
must get the young people, and they 
must have good lectures. Mr. Harrison 
would come and tell them ‘‘ How I became 
a musician.’? Mr. Bowie would come 
and give them, ‘‘ How I spend the day 
at Essex Hall.” He himself would come 
and tell them, ‘“‘ How I raised the Boston 
Fund.” A collection was then taken to 
help to complete the Building Fund, and 
Mr. A. Barnes aad Mr. J. A. Wilkes pro- 
posed and seconded a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and speakers. Mr. H. L. 
Jackson and Mr. Hooper also submitted a 
vote of thanks to the ladies who had pre- 
pared. the tea. The singing of a hymn 
brought the meeting to a close. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


_Sir,—Our friends at Warrington and 
Bootle made arrangements during the 
time the van was in their neighbourhood 
for open-air services on the Sunday after- 
noon and evening. We were glad to put 
the van at their disposal, and to learn 
that at Warrington hundreds of people 
attended. At Bootle the bad weather 
unfortunately spoiled everything. There 
may be other churches along the road we 
are travelling who would like to have 
the use of the van on Sundays, and I 
shall be glad to make arrangements where- 
ever possible. The responsibility for the 
services would, of course, rest upon the 
local minister and his people, while we 
would supply hymn papers, &c. Our 
Missioners return home on the Saturday 
evening as a rule, but Mr. Talbot would 
always render his Valuable  assist- 
ance; and it would be a satisfaction 
to us to know that the van was not lying 
idle. May I also make a request to Unit- 
arian friends who attend any of our meet- 
ings? We want in some way to be able 
to distinguish them from strangers, and it 
is suggested that the wearing of a leaf 
(without a flower) would enable us to do 
this. It will, perhaps, interest our friends 
to know that experience is showing us 


new opportunities, and that we have now 
added to our programme mill-gate noonday 
meetings for factory workers, and evening 
meetings (6.30 to 7.30) for children. As 
a result of many inquiries for informa- 
tion, and of the many signatures which 
are readily inscribed in our visitors’ 
book, we have decided to adopt Unity as 
a mission monthly. Two pages of the 
magazine have been placed at our dis- 
posal. I shall be glad to send a copy to 
any friends, and I think it will be possible 
to obtain copies at the London meetings 
next week. May I add one further note— 
that a weekly announcement will be made 
in Tok IngurrER “Calendar” of the 
meetings for each succeeding week? With 
happy acknowledgments of all kinds of 
willing service which have been rendered, 
I am, yours, Tuos. P. Speppine. 
91, Tweedale-street, Rochdale. 


TO VARUNA. 
(Vepic Hymn sy NasHaka.) 


Who is God but the God 
Who in wisdom of old 
The blue deeps of the skies 
Out of the chaos unrolled, 
And built the broad earth in its beauty, 
and filled it with treasures untold ? 


Centred, enthroned 
In each thing is He: id a 
In the breath of the storm, 
In the strain of the bee, 
In the soul of the radiant morn, in the 
pulse of the marvellous sea. 


Lo! he is Lord 
Of the flaming star ; 
And his_law hath gone up 
From the nethermost spar 
To the sun-kissed domes of snow that flash 
from mountains afar. 


O Mortals, let praise 
To your Master arise, 
Who shepherd-like leads 
The host of the skies, 
When the rose-pearl glories have fallen, 
and suddenly daylight dies, 


With shield of defence 
May He guard by our side, 
When Vritra assails us 
And evils betide,— 
Ere ever our meek-eyed hopes in the 
houses of Darkness hide. 


What lacketh my prayer 
Thy wisdom make whole : 
By the might of thy power 
Defend us from dole, 
From sins that ensnare, and from evils 
that crush us, O Soul of my soul! 


So our bark shall put forth 
On a peaceful quest 
O’er silvery seas 
At thy sweet behest : 
Not blown northward nor southward, but 
sunward to a haven of rest. 
FREDERIC THOMAS, 


ee 


Tur artist, lke the poet, sees the 
infinite in things, and, under the conditions 
of his works, suggests it.~B. F. Wescott. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent inky 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

— 


Aberdare.—The annual singing festival of 
the Unitarian Churches was held on May 21st at 
Tabernacle Congregational Church. The follow- 
ing churches were represented :—Hen-dy-Cwrdd, 
Trecynon; Highland Place, Aberdare ; Cwmbach; 
Dowlais; Cefncocd; Gellionen; Clydach Vale, 
and Pentre, Rhondda; and Tabernacle Chapel 
was crowded both in the afternoon and evening. 
The afternoon meeting was presided over by 
Mr. W. R. Morgan, solicitor, Aberdare, who after 
prayer had been offered by the Rey. J. Hathren 
Davies, expressed his pleasure at seeing such a 
large gathering. The annual singing festival 
was organised to improve their congrega- 
tional singing, and there was no doubt but that 
it was doing so. It also served another purpose— 
it gave them an opportunity of meeting each 
other to exchange views and to shake hands, 
and it gave them strength and inspiration for 
the work of the coming year. The conductor, 
Mr. J. R. Evans, Cefncoed, then proceeded with 
his work, amd under his baton the vast choir 
Sang magnificently. In the course of the after- 
noon service addresses were delivered by Mr. 
John Hopkins, Gellionen; Mr. John Morgan, 
Clydach Vale; and Mr. B, J. Edwards, Swansea. 
Mr. Gomer Thomas, Merthyr, presided over the 
evening meeting, and Councillor L. N. Williams, 
J.P., Aberdare, gave an address. 

Barnard Castle.—The annual spring meet- 
ing of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association was held in the. 
Free Christian Church on Saturday, May 19. The 
president, Rev. W. H. Lambelle, was in the chair, 
and the Rev. G. A. Ferguson, of Gateshead, read a 
paper “Unitarianism and Social Questions,” which 
was followed by an animated discussion. After 
tea a public meeting was held, Mr. A.G. Peaston 
presiding. Among the speakers were the Revs. 
W. H. Lambelle, F. Wood, and G. A. Ferguson. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—The anni- 
versary services of the Sunday school were held 
in Waverley-road Church last Sunday, the 
preacher being the Rev. William C. Hall, minister 
of the church. On Monday the scholars had 
their customary tea and distribution of prizes, 
followed by a service of song, entitled ‘‘ Lloyd 
Garrison,” specially arranged by Miss Matthews 
and Mr. Hall. At all services there were much 
larger attendances than Waverley-road Church 
bas hitherto knewn, and the collections were 
proportionately larger. During the past year 
the growth of the school work has entirely 
exceeded the somewhat limited building accom- 
medation. 

Colne.—On May 20, the 28th ckapel anni- 
versary sermons were preached by the Rey. 
William Rosling, of Bradford. The morning 
service was specially for the children. In spite 
of the unfavourable weather there were good cone 
gregations, over 300 being present at the evening 
service. Mr. Rosling’s sermons were most im- 
pressive and helpful,land were greatly appreciated. 

Crewe.—The annual meeting of the South 
Cheshire District Unitarian Association of Sun- 
day-schools and congregations was held in the 
Free Christian Church on Wednesday, May 23, 
and began with a religious service, at which the 
Rev. G. von Petzold, of Leicester, was the 
preacher. At the business meeting the Rey. C. 
D. Badland took the chair. Mr. A. Orret, of. 
Chester, was elected president, and the Rev. H. 
Fisher Short, of Crewe, secretary. After tea 
Ald. J. Briggs presided, and addresses were 
given by the Revs. J. C. Street, Dendy Agate, 
and H. F. Short. 

Hinckley .—The Sunday-schoo] anniversary 
sermons of last Sunday, at the Great Meeting, 
were preached by the Rev. J. C. Street, of 
Shrewsbury, whose direct manner and eloquent 
appeals found a sympathetic response in the~ 
hearts of his hearers. The chapel was full to 
overflowing at both services. Most satisfactory 
collections were taken. There was much cheerful 
singing with the scholars and choir, with Mr. 
Lewis Wykes at the organ. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The Sunday-s hool anni- 
versary services were held on May 20, when 
increased congregations assemblel morning, 
afternoon, and evening. The preacher was the 
Rey, Wilfred Harris, of Bolton, and his sermons 
were most appropriate to the occasion, and 
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much enjoyed. The afternoon service was 
conducted wholly by scholars; their contributions 
carefully selected from the Bible and the poets, 
were delivered with good effect from memory, 
and the efforts of the children proved of much 
interest to themselves and their hearers. The 
service, drawn up by the Rev. W. R. Shanks, 
might be of use elsewhere, and can be had on 
application to him. The choir and scholars 
sang special hymns and anthems. The collec- 
tions were a slight improvement upon last 
year’s. 

London: Bermondsey. — On Sunday, 
May 20, the Sunday-school anniversary and 
flower services were held. In the afternoon the 
scholars were addressed by Mr. George Callow. 
The church was decorated with an abundance 
of flowers, most of which were kept till the 
following Wednesday to enhance the effect of a 
Maypole entertainment and concert, provided 
by a troop of thirty boys and girls with their 
leaders, from Hill-street Church, which belongs 
to a different denomination. The audience, 
which included a very fair proportion of adults, 
numbered at least four hundred. A collection, 
amounting to sixteen shillings, mostly in 
copper, was taken for the benefit of the Sunday- 
school. 

London: Brixton.— On Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 23 and 24, very successful 
performances of the operetta, “The Enchanted 
Glen,”’ preceded by a musical programme, were 
given by members. of the Girls’ Club of the 
liffra-road Sunday-school. The financial result 
was a'so very satisfactory, the whole debt of 
over £7 to the tresurer of the school being 
paid off, and a small balance remaining in 
hand. 


London: George’s Row.—On Sunday last 
the Sunday-school anniversary services were 
held. 1n the morning the service was conducted 
by the Rev. I. Summers. Jn the afternoon Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor officiated, and gave a most 
excelient and appropriate address to the 
chitdren. In the evening, Mr, Fred. Maddison, 
M.P., took the whole service and delivered a 
most impressive sermon from the text: ‘‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is, to visit, the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” In thcs2 words, he said, he felt 
that he had the people with him. Those things 
were the duty of them-all. Religion was some- 


thing more than belief; it was something 
for them to do. It was more than 
a creed; it was a life. The religious teach- 


ing of their children, he urged, was not a 
matter for the day school, but for the home 
and the Sunday-schocl. Let it be well 
understood that he was a sincere believer in 
religion and in Ged. No thought which ended 
here-—which had no eternal outlook—was com- 
plete, or could possibly be satisfactory to the 
human mind. Reverence, love, and prayer were, 
essential to human life, And the way of the 
text was the practical side of the matter and 
one which gave completeness to the whole. 
One point which very much interested the 
friends in the afternoon was the presence of Mr. 
Jonn Harrison, who presided at the organ. The 
hymns, to popular tunes, were written by the 
minister. The congregations, especially in the 
afternoon and evening, were crowded, and the 
collections amounted to £3 6s. O}d. On Tues- 
day last a tea party in connection with the 
Mothers’ Meeting was held, at which about one 
hundred members were present. Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Moir gave an excellent entertainment, 
and Mr. Williams, Mr. Carlier, and Mrs. and Mr. 
Summers spoke, 

London: Mansford-street.—The members 
of the Mansford-street Guild successfully en- 
tertained 100 blind people, with their guides, 
on Saturday, May 26. ‘Tea was followed by a 
concert, and both were accepted with relish. 
About 40 fiiends helped with happiest results. 


Manchester: Longsight.—Successful an- 
nive sary serviccs were held here on Sunday, 
May 20th, when the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
of Atherton occupied the pulpit. The even- 
ing congregation was a very larga one. The 
mu-ic, rendered by an augmented choir, con- 
sisted of Dr. Henry Watson’s Cantata: “ A 
Psalin of Thanksgiving” ; and additional interest 
was added to the performance of the work by 
the fact that the composer presided at the 
organ. In the afternoon a musical service was | 
given by the choir, consisting of selections from 
the great masters, 


Poole.—On Sunday, May 20, the Mayor of 
Poole, Alderman Charles Carter, attended the 
Hill-street Chapel, which is his own place of 
worship, in municipal state, attended by 
members of the Corporation and the borough 
officials. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. James Burton, minister of the chapel, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rey. James 
Harwood, secretary of the National Conference. 
The collection, made on behalf of the Cornelia. 
Hospital, amounted to £8 17s. 5d. 

Steckport.—On Sunday, May 27, the Rev 
B. C. Constable completed a series of four 
Sunday evening discourses on ‘Questions for 
the Day,’ embracing (1) “‘ Why go to Church ?”’ 
(2) “Why be Religious?” (3) ‘* Why Seek to 
do Good ?” (4) ‘‘ Why be a Unitarian?” The 
congregations were not so ‘large as they have 
been when discourses explanatory of the Unitarian 
faith have been given, but they were above the 
average, and the subjects seemed to be 
appreciated. Collections were taken last Sunday 
for the local Infirmary. 

Wolverhampton (Presentation).—At the 
close of the evening service at All Souls’ Church 
on Sunday last a pleasant ceremony took place 
in connection with the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. HE. Perry from the town. Mr. Perry 
(who is joining the Rey. Lawrence Scott in the 
ministry at Denton) has for many years been 
chairman of the congregation, and has given un- 
sparingly of his time, money, and personal 
attention to the work. In the deliberations of 
the church committee his advice and general 
knowledge have been invaluable, and as he has 
sat on the committee—and later on the council 
—of the Midland Christian Union, he has been 
a@ connecting link between the church and the 
Association to which it is so much indebted. As 
a lay preacher Mr. Perry was always acceptable 
in the numerous churches he visited. The pre- 
sentation consisted of an ijluminated address— 
doné by one of the church members—a purse of 
money, and to Mrs. Perry an umbrella suitably 
engraved. The presentations were made by Mr. 
Councillor E. Evans and Mr. W. L. Teasdale, and 
Messrs, Blackshaw, Ricket, and Fletcher also 
spoke appreciatively. Mr. and Mrs. Perry svit- 
ably replied. 

Yorkshire: Sunday-scheol Union.—The 
annual united ramble took place on Saturday, 
May 26, when friends to the number of 
thirty-four arrived by train, or on foot, at 
Apperley Bridge from Leeds, Idle, Lkley, and 
walked to Otley, over the famous Otley Cheyvin. 
The weather was not propitious, and contingents 
from a number of schools did not put in an 
appearance. Those who were present did not 
fail, however, to enjoy the outing, being in 
excellent spirits when they ariived, not over- 
tired, at the attractive Otley Recreation Rooms, 
where they had tea. The journey home was made 
by train from Otley. 


To learn to love one must first learn to 
see.—M aeierlinck. 

He (Wordsworth) discoursed on the 
utter folly of sacrificing health to books. 
No book-knowledge in the world can com- 
pensate. you for such a loss; nothing can 
excuse your trifling with health, except 
duty to God or to your neighbour. 
Caroline Fox. 

HUMANITY gives one unvarying verdict. 
It proncunces the heartless man inhuman. 
It scorns the traitor, and venerates the 
patriot. It execrates the villain, and 
canonises the saint. The very word 
inhumanity is the testimony of mankind 
recorded in language itself; a testimony 
more enduring than the statues of stone 
that symbolise its reverence for the great 
and gocd. The answer is always coming 
in the soul itself, and in human history. 
Which do we accept as the true types of 
human nature—criminals whom society 
imprisons, the hollow-hearted, grasping, 
often more corrupt than the criminal him- 
self, or the frank, generous, selfforgetting, 
whose lives touch us to admiration or 
tears, and take the soul captive for ever 2 
—G. W. Briggs, 


In an age when the giant with one idea 
[machinery] threatens to become the mas- 
ter, a spiritual religion appears as a new 
chivalry. In transforming work into wor- 
ship, it elevates the man above all the 
machinery he has invented.—S. M.Crothers: 

Ir the Holy Spirit is to lead you into 
‘“all truth,’’ it will not be by saving you 
the trouble of parting right from wrong.— 
James Martineau. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, June 3. 


Actor, Creffield-road, 11.15 and7, Rev. A. 8S. 
HUuRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. EusTacEe 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppow TucxKerr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantey. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. EpGaR Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MaRcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gornanp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rey. 
T. E. M. EDwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

and 7, Mr. S. T. RopcrEr. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rey. FRED. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHartrs 
Roper B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7,; Rev. 

J. Pace Horprs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Eethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
WaLtER REYNOLDS, B.A. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Friix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I], Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6:30, Mr. T. Exxior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GrorcEe Crircouny, B.A., “TheSurviyal 
of Jesus.’’ 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MomMEry. 


By 


11.15 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure sited eh not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Bally, Alton 
i peek 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowekEtt. 

Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGzn. 

-Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovrnemovuru, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con, 

BBADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 

t Rev. E. CerEepiG Jones, M.A. 

BzuiautTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstury Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Groner STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
Wattrer Luoyp. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CurstuR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Mrs. BROADRICK. 3 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginnver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hozsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

-Lrexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaRLs 
Harearove, M.A. 

LEtcrstreR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEST PARRY. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivErPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperts. 

LivErpPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpGErs, B.A. 

Maipstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrost, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
Portsmours, High-street Chapel, 11 and 7.45, 

Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

Portsmourn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsorovcH, Westborough, 10.45 and §.30, 
Rev. OrrwrLu Binns. 

Snvenoaxcs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLn Rup. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Henry Dawrrey, B.A. 

Sipmoorx, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev. H. Morcan Dare. 

SoutsEenp, Darnley-road, 1], Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DeLta Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FrepERIcK Birountr Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. 

TUNBRIDGE Wztts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, ** Madame de Ja Mothe Guyon,” 
and 6.30, ‘‘The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust,” 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Dyrrarran VAN Missron, June 4, 5, 6, Market- 
square, Ashton-in-Makerfield ; June 7, 8, 9, 
Higher Ince, Wigan, at 7.30. 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


—— ee 


IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamizntron Vance, B.D. 


11.30, Rev. 


a 
WALES. 
Aprrystwitr, New Street Meeting House, Li. 
eee ae 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. BR. BatmrortTu. 


BIRTH. 
MarTIneav.—On May 23rd, at Thistlehurst, 
Westerfield-road, Ipswich, the wife of 
Howard Martiseau, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

BisHor.—On May 29th, at 76, Wakeham, Port- 
land. Rev. J. J. Bishop, in his 76th year, 
formerly Minister of Victoria-street Chapel, 
Loughborough, : 
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Schools, ete, 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lintan Tarzor, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health, Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monrcommry, M A. (Oxen). 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
: ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—An Unsectarian Public School. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami- 
nation, Tuesday, July 10th—Fecr particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Tic. 


Assets, £162,000. 


Dreecrors. 
Chairman—Siz H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastriez, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
110/018 4/06 6lou2/orn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


H. W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 
SUMMER SESSION 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Manchester College, Oxford, 28th June 
to 7th duly, 1908. 
Intending Students should make applica- 
tion to me.—Hssex Hall, Hasex-street, Strand, 
London. Ton PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec. 


6 NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 144.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


TORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
UNION.—The A NNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Halifax, on Wednesday, June 13th. 
Business Meeting at 2. Service, 3.20. Preacher, 
Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, of Nottingham. 
Public Meeting, 6. 
A. H. Dotputin, Hon. Sec. 


SPARAGUS.—124 buds, postage and 

package free, 23. 9d. Weekly supplies for 

6 weeks at 23. 6d. cash. LUustrated price list free 
on application.—F RED. THORNELY, Evesham. 
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Board and Residence, 
—e—— 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
teck,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawtutsz, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country, Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companicnship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apariments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


Bart S LO. 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZBE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing jn 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, é&c, 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. : 


VERY PRETTY, SUNNY FUR 

NISHED FLAT, bedroom @ b:ds), 
sitting rooms, scuilery, &c., hot and cold bath, 
gas, to Let for the unfurnished rent of 15s, for 
three months. Apply by letter, Mrs. CHAPPELL 
3, Wordsworth Mansions, Hornsey, London, N’ 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
I OND OHRT. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. ; 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” LONDON 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HIRTEENTH ANNUALMERTING, 
Essex Hatt, Friday, June 8th, 1906.— 

4 p.m.: CONFERENCE in Council Room : ‘‘ Tem- 
perance and Social Problems.’ Opened by 
Rey. ArtHUR HuRN (of Acton). 6 p.m. (in 
Large Hall): RECEPTION by the President, 
THE Hart OF CARLISLE. Tea and Coffee 
provided, 6 to 7. 7pm.: ANNUAL MEETING. 
The PRESIDENT will take the chair. Speakers : 
Rev. George C. Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. (of 
U.S.A.); Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A. (of Leeds) ; 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A., of Hale; and 


others. All are heartily invited. 
ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
L SOCIEVY.—The Agcrecats MEET- 


InG of E.prer SCHOLARS will be held at Essex 
Hall on Sunday, 10th June, 1906, at 3.15, The 
Service will be conducted by the Rev. HENRY 
Gow, B.A., of Hampstead. All friends are 
cordially invited, 
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The Sanday School Association} BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


The Story of His Life. 
By ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


This little book has been written in the hope 
that it will be welcome to young people who 
ought to know something of James Martineau, 
whose thinking has had and continues to have 
a powerful influence upon the best religious 
life of our time ; also to busy people who have 
not time to read the larger biographies pub- 
lished. 

Cloth, gilt top, 114 pp. with Portrait, 
Price is. net. Postage 2d. 


London: THE SuNDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester : H. RAWSON & Co.. 16, New Brown-street, 
Liverpool: THE BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord-street, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PRICE THREEPENCE; 
Contents for JUNE. 


Oar Hymn Books. Hymns of Joy in God. 
The Future of the Feminine. 

The Natal Raiders and Robbers. 

A Question for Mr. Birrell. 

The Congo Free State Devilry. 
Fallacies in Physical Culture. 

Light on the Problems of Life. 

Thomas Hardy’s “ The Dynasts.” 

Dr. Walter C. Smith’s Poems. 

Religious Instruction at Eton. 

Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, Lendon. 


President; 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.Y.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 34 per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
PRESBYTERIAN ARB UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
AND CONCRECATIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Padiham on THURSDAY, JUNE 14th, 1906. The 
Religious Service in the Chapel at 11 a.m., 
conducted by the Rev. W. G. CADMAN, of 
Macclesfield. Preacher : The Rev, C. ROPER, 
of London. Lunch in the School at 12.30 p.m., 
one shilling each. Business Meeting in the 
Chapel at 2 p.m. Chairman: Rev. J. 
COLLINS ODGERS, B.A., President of the 
Assembly. ‘ea in the School, at 5 pm, 
cne shiliing each. Public Meetin at 
6pm. Chairman: T. WADDINGTON, Exg. 
Addresses will be delivered by Rev. H. K. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cros ; C. Sydney Jones, 
Esq., of Liverpool ; Rev. J. KE. Manning, M.A., 
of Manchester. 

J. CoLuins OpGgrs, President. 
H. ENFIELD Dowson, | 
R. TRAVERS HERFORD, f 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, KCUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Eridge, E.C, 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Secretaries. 


Unitarian Association. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


ESSEX HALL LECTURE, at 8 p.m., by 
Rev. 8. M. Croruers, D.D. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.), on“ The Making of Religion.” Ad- 
mission by ticket, one shilling. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, at 11.30. Devotional Ser- 
vice by Rev. J. M. Lroyp Tuomas (Notting- 
ham). Sermon by Rev. Dr. DruMMOND 
(Oxford). Hon. Organist, Mr. JOHN Harri- 
SON. Collection in aid of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall,at 4.15 p.m., the President, Mr. 
C. F. PEARSON, in the Chair. The Treasurer, 
Mr. OswaLD NETTLEFOLD, will submit the 
Statement of Accounts, and the Secretary, 
the Rev. W. CorELaAnD Bowlg, the Report 
of the Committee. Election of Officers, 
Welcome to Home and Foreign Delegates, 
and General Business. Resolution on the 
Education Bill. Tea at 5.45. : 


PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall, when 
the PRESIDENT will take the Chair at 7.30 p.m. 
SPEECHES on the following Topics will 
be delivered :—‘ The Scientitic Temper in 
Religion,” Rev. J. WorstEy Avusrin, M.A. 
(Birmingham); “The Present Mission of the 
Unitarian,’ Rev. H. D. Ropers (Liverpoo)) ; 
“ Practical Christianitv the Need of the Age,’ 
JOHN CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. (Belfast) ; 
“Problems of Life and Religion in America,” 
Rev. S. M. Crorners, D.D. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.); “Tirst Experiences with the Uni- 
tarian Van,” Rev. T. P. SpeDDING (Rochdale.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


SHORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE at 
Essex Hall, at 10 a.m., conducted by Rev. W. 
W. Chynoweth Pope (Lewisham). 


CONFERENCE at Essex Hall, at 1030 
a.m., the President in the Chair. Paper by 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. (Leicester), 
“The Service of Woman in the Early Christian 
Church, and her Work in the Caurch of 
To-day.” Discussion opened by Miss Brooke 
HerrorD. Paper, at 11.30, Rev. J. J. Wriaur 
(Chowbent), “Education in Relation to the 
State, the Church, and the Home.” The 
Discussion will be opened by Mr. A. J. 
MUNDELLA. 


CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman 
Rooms, Baker-street, W. The President and 
Mrs. Pearson will hold a Reception from 8 to 
8.30. Music will be provided at intervals by 
the “Royal Blue” Band; Conductor, Mr. 
Frank HARRINGTON. Tea and Coffee, 8 to 
lip.m, Tickets 1s. ; on and after June 6, 2s, 


THE 


Sunday-school Association 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


DELEGATES of DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
Tere will meet at Essex Hall at 
11.30. 


LUNCHEON atthe HOLBORN RESTAU- 
RANT, at 1.30. Tickets, price 2s. 6d. 


ANNUAL MEETING at Essex Hall, at 
3.15 p.m., the President, Rev. Cartes Har- 
GROVE, M.A. (Leeds), in the Chair. Afternoon 
tea at 4.30. 

CONFERENCE at 5.15, opened with Paper 
by Rev. AntHuR W. Fox, M.A. (Todmorden), 
on “ A Hill-side Sunday-school.” The follow- 
ing will take part in the discussion :—Mrs. E. 
CEREDIG JONES (Bradford), Rev. W. J. 
CLARKE (Birmingham), and Rev, J. L. Haicu 
(Liverpoo)). 


JUNE 2, 1906. 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., | 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND an 
EXPERIENCED NURSE, age about 30, 

to take charge of five children, ages 8 years to 
10 months. Two eldest at school in day- 
time. Nursery maid kept.—Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
KENRICK, Harborne House, near Birmingham. 


Cie MAID REQUIRED, 
country. Some housework. Must be 
clean, active, willing.— Ma.uet, Shearfold, 
Brede, Sussex. 


LADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 

COMPANION or NURSE, and Attendant 
on an aged lady, or on childrev.—Please apply 
to Mr. R. D. DaARBISHIRE, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT well edu- 
L£\. cated GIRL would like to spend as soon 
as Pomiple two months in an English family, 
and offers in return to have as guest in her own 
family, in the country or in Paris, during two 
other months, a girl of that English family. 
Please write to Madame GuIeryssz, 2, rue 
Dante, Paris. — Reference: Professor JEAN 
REVILLE, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris XVI. 


OMPANION-NURSE. — Capable 
Gentlewoman, varied private experience ; 
active, chee:ful. Middle-aged. Either sex. 
Highest references. Good salary.—D., 86, 
Park-road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


TO LET. 
MALL FURNISHED HOUSE. 


(near Penmaenmawr). 


Four bedrooms, two sitting-rooms. Modern 
conveniences. Mountain and Sea. 
Miss BreanrD, 
Baliol School, Sedbergh. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 

——_<j—_——_—— sat 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, - 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 

iz ag follows :— ; 


£8. d. 
PER PaGE ... mee SietO GOs RO 
Hatr-PaGe ... porate OED 
PER COLUMN ... wae pea Se 
Inco IN COLUMN ... BBO FG 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 

Wholesale), JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
une 2, 1906, 
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WHIT-WEEK ANNIVERSARY 
MEETINGS. 

OncE more we have had an anniversary 
week, at any rate up to Thursday evening, 
of perfect weather, with every promise of 
sunshine to the end; and that is a fitting 
emblem of the happy spirit that has per- 
vaded the great’ gathering of friends and 
the proceedings of the various meetings. 

~The sunshine penetrated even into 
Little Portland-street Chapel, with mild 
but clear radiance, and the only shadow 
there was from the personal sorrow which 
had befallen our old friend, Mr. Joun 
Harrison, through the death of his 
brother, so that we could not have his 
familiar presence at the organ. The music 
of devotion, however, was not lacking, 
and the religious service was such that it 
was good to be there. Dr. Drummonn’s 
sermon on ‘* The Covenant of the Spirit,” 
we print this week in full, and are thank- 
ful for jits survey of the changes of theo- 
logical thought {which have marked the 
past sixty or seventy years, and for the 
earnest appeal of its closing passages. It 
is interesting to note that it is more 
_ than seventy years since Dr. DRuMMoND’s 
father, Dr. Witu1Am Hamitton Drum- 
MOND, of Dublin, preached the annual 
sermon of the Association. 

With this week’s sunshine we shall 
always associate the happy memory of 
the presence of Dr. CroTHEeRs once more 
in our midst. The report we have attempted 
of his Essex Hall Lecture on Tuesday 
evening on ‘‘The Making of Religion ”’ 
leaves out nearly all the poetry, and cannot 
reproduce in the least the charm and 

_ power of its delivery ; but the lecture as 
a whole will soon be published, and of his 


speech on Wednesday evening we hope|H. Haugerud and Mr. Kristofer Janson, 


next week to have a full report. 


The week began, as has now become 
customary, with the meetings of the 
Sunday-school Association, the Conference 
of delegates, the luncheon, and the annual 
meeting in the afternoon. The paper by 
the Rev. A. W. Fox on “A Hill-side 
Sunday-school,’’? and some report of the 
proceedings we must keep for next week. 


On Wednesday, following the service, 


came the President’s luncheon, which 
offered the first most pleasant opportunity 
for the greeting of foreign delegates, 
afterwards more formally given at the 
business meeting of the Association. The 
speakers in response were Pasteur E. 
Giran, minister of the Walloon Church in 
Amsterdam; Dr. G. C. Cressey, one of 
the representatives of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Pastor Hackmann, 
of the German Church in Denmark-hill, 
representing the ‘* Freunde der Christ]'chen 
Welt,’’ Mr. J. C. Chatterji, who spoke 
for the liberal Hindus of modern India; 
and Dr. Baart de la Faille, minister 
of the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars, representing, the Protestantenbond. 
America was also represented by Dr. T. L. 
Eliot, who responded for ‘‘ Civil and 
Religious Liberty,’’ proposed by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, and Dr. Crothers, 
who responded to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Essex Hall Lecturer,’’ proposed by Dr. 
Herbert Smith. At the subsequent busi- 
ness meeting Dr. Giran again spoke, Mr. 
Charles E. Ware spoke for the American 
Unitarian Association, and Professor P. N. 
Chatterji, of Calcutta, for the Brahmo 
Samaj. The Unitarian Churches of Hun- 
gary were represented by Mr. Charles 
Raffay, and those of Australasia by Mr. 
Frederick Sinclaire, M.A., both of whom 
are at present students at Manchester 
College, Oxford. A number of le'‘ters of 
greeting were also received, passages from 
which will be found in this number. In 
addition to those quoted, there were letters 
from the Rey. A. Altherr, of Basel, 
Presidént of the Schweizerischer Verein 
fiir freies Christentum; Pasteur KH. 
Rochat, President of the Geneva 
branch of that Union; Dr. Gustav Oppert, 
of Berlin; Signor Bracciforti, of Milan; 
Professor B. D. Eerdmans, of Leiden ; 
Professor Jean Reville, of Paris; the Rev; 


and the 
Wright, 


of Christiania; Mr, Theo Berg, of Copen- 
hagen ; the Rev. J. Hocart, of Brussels ; 
Miss Clara Tierbach, of the Free Church 
of Kénigsberg; Mr. V. R.? Shinde, of 
Bombay, and Dr. W: Tudor Jones, of 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Of the business meeting we shall have 
more to tell next week, and simply record 
here the passing of a resolution, unani- 
mously at Jast, on the Education Bill. 
An attempted discussion towards the end 
of the meeting on Wednesday afternoon 
resulted in a fine confusion, with amend- 
ment and counter amendment, attempt- 
ing to define the various positions held on 
the subject of secular education, and the 
right of entry ; and, although-the matter 
was brought up again on Thursday 
morning at the end of the Conference, 
there was no greater success in the attempt 
te reach a clear issue on those points, 
The attempt was wisely abandoned, and 
the meeting was finally content to resolve 
simply that on which all were agreed, in 
the following terms :— 

“That this meeting accords its hearty 
support to the main principles of the 
Education Bill now before Parliament, 
recognising moreover its generous spirit 
in dealing with the denominational 
system which it is designed to. supplant 
by one’ truly national under complete 
public control and without the imposi- 
tion of tests upon teachers, accompanied 
with an earnest endeavour to put an 
end to the religious strife occasioned by 
the Act of 1902, outraging as it did the 
conscientious convictions of Nonconform- 
ists by levying rates for the support of 
denominational schools. That this meet- 
ing congratulates the Government on the 
passing of the first Clause, embodying 
the principle of public control in all 
schools by a triumphant majority, and 
expresses the hope that when the Bill 
leaves the House of Commons, its second 
great principle of the abolition of religious 
tests upon teachers will be equally tri- 
umphant,’” 

The public meeting on Wednesday and 
the Thursday Conference we shall report 
next week, but publish now the two 
papers, that on “ The Service of Woman 
in the Early Church,’’ by the Rev. Ger- 
trud von Petzold, and that on “ Educa- 
tion in Relation to the State, the Church, 
Home,’ by the Rev. J J. 
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The meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association concluded 
on Thursday evening with the always 
pleasant social function of the conver- 
sazione at the Portman Rooms, where the 
guests were received by the President and 
Mrs. Pearson. 

This is an improvident number of THE 
InqurIRER, but we shall hope next week 
to pay up at least a good part of the debt 
im reports. 


/ ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
TV.—Moratity AND RELIGION. 

-Morairy is the idea of duty; religion 
“Ys the idea of duty involved in the idea of 
-God.’ It is difficult to say what account 
: can be given of duty apart from the idea of 
God.: What-is there to make it binding ? 
: Or,.if binding on A, to make it binding on 
.B?2. On what ground does it rest? En- 
lightened self-interest or social well-being 


may be a basis for expediency, but hardly 
: for duty. Lying and stealing, for instance, 


tare.offences against society, but society 
cannot make lying and stealing wrong, it 
can only forbid them ; how am I to know 
‘that thoy are wrong in themselves ? What 
“becomes of the idea of duty.? What is 
“there to prove obligation? Society may 
compel, but .to compel is not to justify. 
‘What foundation is there for its unsup- 
ported ‘‘ ought ’’ or “‘ ought not.” 
_..Sometimes the constraining power 1s 
“found in conscience. But if a “man’s 
‘conscience is only his own, it justifies only 
“his own actions, and only to himself. If 
it claims to be more, it appeals to. a law 
‘higher than itself, to which it is itself sub- 
ordinate. What, then, is that law ? 
: That which alone satisfactorily deter- 
“mines the sense of duty is the sense of God. 
That which makesright right, and wrong 
‘wrong, is the supreme holiness of God. 
This it is that makes right binding, and 
-valid; and- universal, and eternal. Here 
.is-the sanction, the authority for morality. 
If there are in us innate ideas of right and 
- wrong, itis because they correspond to and 
sare derived. from the distinctions in the 
Divine mind between that which is right 
dn itself, absolutely right, and. that. which 
dis wrong.in itself, absolutely wrong. The 
‘moral sense. is the holiness of God feeling 
its way through us; the moral law, ‘‘ Be 
ye holy ’’ is one with and issues out of 
the:moral fact, ‘‘I. am holy.’’ Duty 
speaks with certainty, authority, security, 
sonly when she speaks as.‘* the daughter of 
the voice of. God.”’ 
,- Chivalry. and.-honour are sometimes 
spoken of. as if they were the sources of 
obligation, but a moment’s thought will 
show that they are lacking in sufficiency 
and. authority. They appeal only to 
those who have reached a certain stage of 
cultivated moral imagination. They may 
spring out of self-esteem, or a desire for 
approbation, or both. In their purest 
forms they had undoubtedly a religious 


origin, afterwards forgotten, before they: 


were * regarded as independent springs of 
action. The light of a lost world, it is 
said, would continue to reach the eye long 
after the body which sent it forth had 
hecome.,extinct. So, too, religion. might 
die out, and the moral light of it would not 


immediately: pass away. -Men might still 


walkin‘it—until'it grew dim and went out 
altogether. es 
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[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panicd by the name and address of the senders. | 
CHARLES DICKENS AND LITTLE 

PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL. 


Sir,—I notice in the review of Mr. 
Hall’s book on Martineau, contained in 
your last issue, the question is asked 
whether Dickens attended the Little Port- 
Jand-street Church after Mr. Tagart’s 
death. In collecting materiais for a little 
work on ‘‘Charles Dickens and the 
Churches of his day,’’ I have given some 
attention to his connection with Little 
Portland-street Chapel, and. I have reason 
to suppose that it ceased some years 
before Dr. Martineau became the minister 
in 1859. Mr..W. Arthur Sharpe has 
kindly informed me that a list of sub- 
ser-bers of that year did not contain 
Dickens’s name. There is good reason 
to suppose that Forster’s estimate of 
two or three years as the duration of 
the connection is too short, but, if it 
lasted so long, I do not think it can 
have survived that year of revolution in 
Dickens’s | life, 1856. In the following 
year he removed to Gadshill for part of 
the year, and from that date distance 
alone would have prevented any regular 
attendance. The few yet remaining who 
remember Dickens’s connection with the 
church might throw some. additional light 
on. the subject, and if some of them 
would communicate with me I should be 
grateful. CiemEnT EK, Pixs, 

100, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 


SS 
RESIDUUM OR FOUNDATION ? 


Srr,—I am afraid I must trespass on 
your space with one more letter. Mr. 
Barrow suggests I have fallen into a fallacy 
in supposing that the simple is therefore 
fundamental. We have to remember that 
the words foundation and simplicity, and 
Mr. Barrow’s own word, ‘‘ ground-work,’’ 
which he uses as distinct from foundation, 
are more or less loose and metaphorical 
expressions, ‘‘terms thrown out’’ as 
Arnold says, ‘‘ at a not fully grasped object 
of the speaker’s consciousness.’? I see 
the danger, as I imagine Mr. Barrow does, 
of talking about ‘‘ our simple and beautiful 
Gospel’’ as we often do. Any true con- 
ception of the reality of God or of duty, 
or of the nature of Christ, or the meaning 
of the world, must bring us into contact 
with the profound, the infinite, the mys- 
terious; it must fill us with ‘‘ thoughts 
beyond the reaches of the soul.’’ But 
simple is not the opposite of profound ; 
it is the opposite of complex with a sug- 
gestion that the subject described as 
simple has in it something which is easy, 
By speaking of the foundation of religion 
as simple I mean that the beginnings of 
religious education should not be confusing 
or apart from a child’s experience. \ The 
Gospel of Jesus which the common people 
heard gladly is, in many parts of it, easy 
to begin to understand—and in that 
sense, simple. The wisest philosopher, the 
greatest saint will not exhaust its profound 
meaning. 

The Lord’s. Prayer, 


the Beatitudes, 
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the Parables of the Sower, the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Samaritan, have something 
in them which a child can understand, 
and they don’t need the Apostle’s Creed to 
explain them. Jesus never used the 
Apostle’s Creed, or anything like it, in 
explaining them. Are we to refrain from 
teaching the Lord’s Prayer until we have 
inculcated ‘*a whole range of theological 
conceptions, acquaintance with which is 
demanded as a preliminary ’’ ? The theo- 
logical conceptions needed to understand 
the Lord’s Prayer are to be found in the 
Lord’s Prayer; it is not subservient to 
or dependent upon the Apostles’ Creed. 
Even if the Creed were true the method 
which began with the Creed, or still even 
with the Catechism, belongs to the bad old 
educational ways of ignoring the child 
mind, and impressing on them concep- 
tions which they could not even begin to 
understand. Even if it were true, what 
can a child make of ‘‘ conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary— 
descended into hell, sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father. From thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and: the 
dead ’’ 2 
parables of the kingdom need any ‘‘ doc- 
trinal clue ’’ in order that children should 
begin to understand their moral and re- 
ligious meaning. They are not amongst 
the greatest parables or most suitable for 
children, but.I cannot feel that they need 
the Apostles’ Creed to explain them. 
Henry Gow. 


On June 10, 1829, the annual sermon 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso+, 


ciation was preached by the Rev. William. 
Hamilton Drummond, D.D., minister of — 
That 


the Strand-street Chapel, Dublin. 
was six years, all but a month, before his 


son, Dr. James Drummond, the preacher © 


of this year’s anniversary sermon, was 
born. The sermon of 1829, which was 
published, was on ‘‘ Reason the Hand- 
maid of Religion,’’ and it has a dedication, 
elaborate according to the manner of that 
day, which it is now interesting to recall :-— 
‘*To the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, formed and established. to 
promote the knowledge and the love of the 
One Only Living and True God, as revealed 
in the Volume of Inspiration: to its 
Secretary, the Rev. Robert Aspland, the 
evangelic advocate of that civil and 
religious liberty which forms the glory of 


the British Isles, and gives dignity and 


happiness to man ;. a minister of the Gospel 
who finds in religion a light to cheer and 


irradiate, and who exhibits its benignant Be 


influences.in the ardour of his benevolence, 
the inflexibility of his principles, and the 


energy of his zeal; and to the Rev. W. J. 


Fox, his friend and coadjutor in the same 
glorious and triumphant cause, who blends 


the meekness of wisdom with the potency 
of truth; and adorns the character of a 
Christian teacher not more by the splendour 
of his eloquence, than he recommends it 
by the beauty of his example: This — 
Sermon, published at the request ofthe sm 
Association, is respectfully inscribed by 


the author—London; June 30, 1829.’ _ 
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Ir is not enouga to possess ‘a truth; ae 
it is essential that the truth should — a 


I do not see that the seven 


possess us.— Maeterlinck: 9 = i= a 
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_ THE ASSOCIATION SERMON. 


THE COVENANT OF THE SPIRIT.* 


By rue Rey. James Drummonp, M.A., 
LL.D., Lirr.D., Principat or MANCHESTER 
CoLLEGE, OxrorpD, — 

‘“A new covenant; not of the letter, but of the 
Spirit.”’—2 Cor, iii. 6, 

In addressing a society whose determin- 
ing function is theological, it is natural that 
one who has passed his seventy-first year 
should cast a backward glance at the theo- 
logical changes which have occurred during 
his own life-time ; and though in some of 
its aspects this is an oft-told tale, neverthe- 
less some of our younger men may not be 
fully aware of the vast changes which have 
taken place in Unitarian theology in the 


course of the last century, and how deeply 


that theology has been affected, in common 
with older creeds, by the general trend 
of thought; and a brief review, accom- 
panied by a summary of the principal 


results, will not, I trust, be wholly devoid 


of interest, and may bring before our atten- 
tion some lessons for our future guidance. 


It -will clearly be impossible, within the 
limits of a single discourse, to justify by 
solid argument the changes which attract 
our notice, and we must be content with 


suggesting lines of inquiry which have in- 


fluenced men’s thoughts without attempt- : 
It is’ 


ing to exhibit the detailed proofs. 
hardly necessary to remark that for any 
opinions which may be expressed I alone 
am. responsible. 

,, During the last fifty years a profound and 


far-reaching change has been slowly taking | 


place in the theology of at least the Pro- 
testant section of Christendom, and, indeed, 
has not: left even the Catholic Church wholly 
untouched. The change within the so- 
called orthodox denominations has, I 
think, been deeper and more significant 
than they themselves, with the exception 
of some highly trained scholars, have yet 
recognised; and it is probably among 
Unitarians that the change has been most 
complete, and most openly avowed, We 
may say, in the words of Paul, that. old 
things have passed away, and all things 
have: become new. The change is funda- 
mental, that 1s to say, it affects the very 
basis of religion, and with it the whole 
superstructure of -theology. Though it 
has happily been unaccompanied by similar 


convulsions, the revolution of thought is | 


probably more far-reaching than at the 


time of the Reformation; for, while the | 


revolt of the sixteenth century affected 


indeed the foundations of belief, it retained | 
the ancient principle of reliance on an} 
authority. | 


extraneous and miraculous 
The Catholic Church accepted two co- 


ordinate Divinely: sanctioned authorities, | 


the Bible and unwritten tradition, both 
interpreted by the. Church through its 
appointed organs ; and from their decision 
there. was no appeal. The reformers 


found it impossible to bring these two 
authorities into unison, and they conse- 
quently rejected tradition, and ‘insisted | 


that the Scriptures were the sufficient and 


only rule of faith and practice. Even the 


Church of England, notwithstanding the 
present horror of simple Bible teaching, is 


*The Annual Sermon of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, preached in 
Little Portland-street Chapel, on Wednesday 
morning, June 6, 1906. 


perfectly explicit upon this point. Al- 
though some authority is conceded to the 
Church, it is declared in the Articles that 
ehurches have erred even in matters of 
faith, and that even general councils have 
erred in things pertaining to God; and 
it is laid down that ‘‘ Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation ; 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thezeby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should: be believed as 
an article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.’’ 
Thus the change brought about by the 
Reformation was fundamental, in so far 
as it rejected the supernatural claim of 
one of the two authorities on which the 
fabric of Christian theology was reared. 
The change in our own time, though it has 
been more gradual, and has not rent Chris- 
tendom into two contending parties, is 
even more fundamental, for the progress 
of thought has removed what remained 
of the old foundations, and dissolved the 
miraculous infallibility of the Scriptures. 
It might seem indeed that this remark 
would not apply to Unitarians, and that the 
drift of thought has been towards their old 
position. As long ago as 1822 Belsham* 
denied the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
and pointed out that Paul’s arguments 
might be inconclusive; and in» 1843, 
Professor Andrews Norton, of Harvard, 
rejected the ‘‘ divine origin and authority ” 
of the books of the Old Testament, and 
assigned a very late date to the Pentateuch.f 
But these negations were a matter of detail 
rather than of principle. Belsham main- 
tained that ‘‘ the apostle carried in his 
mind at all times, in ‘all places, and to'the 
end of life, a complete and infallible know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Christ, so that what- 
ever he taught or wrote upon that subject 
is to be received as true, and as of divine 
authority ’’; and Norton declared that 
‘*it is on Christianity, as a miraculous 
revelation, that religion must rest as its 
principal and only safe support,’’ that it is 
guaranteed by ‘‘ the immediate action of 
the Deity intervening in the course of 
human affairs,’ and is attested by ‘‘ his 
miraculous interposition ’’ ;{ and im rela- 
tion to the Gospels he affirms that ‘* the 
essential facts of religion have been ex- 
pressly made known to men on the authority 
of God.’’§ Thus, though the: fallibility 
of the Bible was conceded, nevertheless, 
to Unitarians, as to others, it was the ulti- 
mate religious authority, as containing 
a miraculous communication of infallible 
truth, and this miraculous guarantee was 
the- basis of faith. And, accordingly, it 
was usual, on occasions of this kind, to 


endeavour to prove, by a citation of texts, 


that the Bible taught’ Unitarianism, and to 
explain other texts which might seem in- 
consistent with this position, We are there- 
fore justified in saying that the theoretic 
basis of Unitarianism was, at least-in sub- 
stance, identical with that of all the other 
varieties of Protestant theology. — 

Now, whatever may be thought of the 
historical character of recorded miracles, 
it cannot be denied that they occupy a 
very different place in men’s minds from 


* The Epistles of Paul, i.. pp. xxiv. 8qq- 

+ Genuineness of the Gospels,” ii,, pp. 402 
sqq. English edition. 

{ Ibid., p. 510 sq. 

§ Ibid.; p. 365. 


that which they formerly enjoyed.  Paley’s 
famous argument no longer lies at the root 
of Christian faith, and we have come to see 
clearly that with the infallibility of the 
Bible its-absolute authority is gone. We 
cannot appeal to it as the ultimate arbiter 
in controversy, for its decision on any point 


‘in question may, for anything we can tell, 


if weare destitute of some superior prin- 
ciple of judgment, be among its fallible 
utterances. If Paul was mistaken’ about 
the approaching end of the world; though he 
avowedly bases his view upon ‘‘ the word 
of the Lord,’’ he may have been wrong 
in other elements of his thought, and if 
John went. astray in his chronology, his 
philosophy may have embodied some of the 
transient notions of his’ time. If it: be said 
that divine and eternal truth lies embedded 
in the fallible matter of the record, this fails 
of coercive power because it has no external 
marks to make it known; truth and ‘error 
lie in an indistinguishable heap, and must 
remain so unless we have a sifting principle 
of spiritual discernment, and our faith 
responds, not to miraculous dogma; “but 
to religious appeal. Mzens" OS 
We need not now enter upon the causes 
of this fundamental change-historical 
criticism, the advance of “science,” the 
theory of evolution, comparative: religion, 
the enlargement of our outlook upon ‘the 
universe in ‘space’ and. time. Whatever 
may ~have ‘been the cause of change’ m 
individual minds, it swept with widespread 
desolation ‘over’the fields: sof ~ educated 
thought: Numbers of those whose faith 
had rested’ upon ‘miracle sank with a cry of 
despair into agnosticism, and’while they 
saw with dismay the fading glories of the 
past they could ‘not. yet: discern the: glory 
that: excels.’ Others, leaping forth as from 
the thraldom ‘of superstition, : rejoiced in 
the hard solidity of materialism, and looked 
back upon religion-as a strange ‘disease. 
But others believed that the core of religion 
was untouched, that indeed it was only shak- 
ing off its cunibrous mteguments, and that 
the spiritual glory of Christianity, long 
dimmed by unhallowed accretions, ‘was 
about to-shine forth with more ‘effulgent 
rays. ; 
For the-change which “has taken’ place 
was not wholly intellectual; but in part 
resulted from the demands of the«religious 
spirit. - The conception of a’ God who could 
be only «distantly adored, who had” to 
intervene or interpose in his ‘own 
universe, who* ‘could be brought “into 
communication with his creatures only: by 
miracle, did not correspond with spiritual 
experience or satisfy spiritual need. ‘That 
the older theology nourished. strong: and 
manly characters and genuine ‘piety; only 
prejudice could deny. Nevertheless there 
were men to whom it seemed artificial; and 
remote from the higher ‘thought:of Chris- 
tianity. There -were» men ‘whose « souls 
seemed’ to themselves to tremble under 
the touch of God, whose hearts were filled 
with exalted emotion, and who could not 
believe that the Heavenly Father: was’ to 
be found only in the miraculous ‘dicta of 
ancient history, and not in the immediate 
revelations of spiritual worship. It was 
by such men that the situation was saved, 
men to whom religion came at first hand, 
who met God face to face in the solemn 
verdicts of conscience, who found in prayer 


Ja real communion ‘of Spirit with spirit, 
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who saw the beauty of the Lord their God 
in all the splendours of creation, and with 
reverent awe beheld in every man a sacred 
shrine of Divine mysteries. These men 
might still retain theoretically the old the- 
ology ; but they dwelt more on the internal 
than on the external evidences of Christian- 
ity, and, perhaps unknown to themselves, 
their (faith depended, not on questionable 
historical attestation, but on the require- 
ments and perceptions of their own religi- 
ous nature. And thus, when the supposed 
basis of faith, the infallibility of the Bible 
collapsed, they might experience, indeed, 
a temporary shock, but they found in time 
that their faith was unshaken, and that it 
rested on the immovable rock of spiritual 
experience, the experience, to use the 
words of an ancient writer, of God 
dwelling in man and man in God. 

Thus the ultimate basis of theology lies in 
the religious nature of man when hallowed 
by the Spirit of God, and the great religious 
benefit that results from the breaking up 
of old forms of thought Jies in this, that 
we are driven back upon the primary needs 
and aspirations and expetiences of the 
human soul, and thus reach a foundation 
which does not perish with the shifting 
sands of knowledge, and finds a fellowship of 
the Spirit which extends far beyond the nar- 
row boundaries of our divergent thoughts. 
Theology expresses the hidden contents 
of this religious nature in terms of thought 
and knowledge, and so it necessarily 
changes, as all the elements of our being 
grow in depth and range; and Christian 
theology has to interpret, in conformity 
with expanding knowledge, the Christian 
spirit.of life, whichis nurtured and sustained 
by the Scriptures and by the tradition 
of holy living in the Church, and which we 
trust is to grow purer and more powerful 
from generation to generation. ‘‘It is 
not I that live, but Christ that lives in 
me,’ expresses, not a dogma, but an ex- 
perience, and in proportion as we enter 
into that experience do we reach the ulti- 
mate basis of Christian theology. 

And now let us take a hasty survey of 
some of the particular effects of this funda- 
mental change. 

In the first place it follows immediately 
from what has been said that theology has 
ceased to be primary, and has become the 
secondary expression of an antecedent faith. 
Dogma has its source in religion, and not 
religion in dogma; and though religious 
emotion and the perception of religious truth 
are contemporaneous and mutually depend- 
ent, still religion grasps the‘reality of its ob- 
ject before attempting to describe its vision, 
or to express its immediate experiences 
in formulated thought. Christianity, ac- 
cordingly, is not a miraculous communi- 
cation of dogma, without which there can 
be no religion, but appeals to spiritual 
wants and capabilities which find in it their 
satisfaction, and infuses a principle of life 
which is at once felt to be divine, and to 
bring the soul into relation with a higher 
realm of being. The creeds might disappear, 
and nevertheless the beatitudes and the 
parable of the prodigal son would not lose 
their beauty or their power of appeal. 
Many a humble Christian loves Christ, and 
worships God, and fulfils duty, and looks 
forward to immortality, who would be 
quite unable to justify these things to a 
sceptical philospher and the devout life 


which wells up within his heart may 
contain“ implicitly a multitude of truths 


of which he is hardly aware, and which 


certainly, he has never attempted to define. 


Then, since man is intellectual as well as 
spiritual, theology steps in, and seeks, by 
interpreting the hidden life, to construct 
a system of religious truth, to justify it 


in the court of reason, and assign it its due 
place within the realm of knowledge. 
Theology is indeed as necessary to the per- 
fection of religion as science is to our com- 
prehension of the material world; but as 
sensation must precede science, so the 
soul must adore before it formulates. 
Secondly, a new and precious light is 
shed upon the teachings of the Bible itself. 
These have ceased to be hard and detached 
grains of doctrine or statements of some 
transient miraculous fact, and have become 


normal outpourings of the spirit of man 
in its communion with the Spirit of God, 


exceptional indeed, as the genius of Shake- 
speare is exceptional, in range and power, 
but nevertheless illustrating and thereby lib- 


erating the secret forces of our own souls, and 


revealing universal laws of life and growth. 


Well do I remember how, in my young 
days, some of the deepest sayings of the New 


Testatment were explained away, as pertain- 


ing only to the primitive age, and how my 


heart refused to acquiesce in these explana- 
tions. 


was regarded as an oracle of wisdom when 
he declared that such expressions as 
regeneration and conversion had no mean- 
ing for us. Other things were explained 
as descriptive only of the miraculous 
gifts of the Apostles ; for instance, *‘ God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.”’ 
But now surely we can perceive that these 
utterances are declarations of universal 


truth, and we can enter with sympathetic 


insight into the spirit of the Apostles, 
and take home to ourselves, each in his own 
humble measure, the spiritual requirements 
and the spiritual revelations of the earliest 
disciples, yes, even of Christ himself. It 
is still to the pure and childlike heart that 
revelation comes. It is still true that men 
must be born from above, and that only the 
spiritual mind can search out the deep 
things of God. 

Thus we are led to an altered view of 
revelation. Revelation was regarded, and 
in many quarters is still regarded, as a 
miraculous communication of dogma. The 
nature of revelation is a fair subject of 
inquiry ; but it is hardly just to say that 
men do not believe in revelation because 
their conception of it is different from that 
which has been ordinarily held. Paul 
describes revelation as a taking away of a 
veil from the heart, so that God shines in 
the heart, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Here there is an internal change, 
a Divine light rising within the heart. 
There is an external manifestation, the 
face of Jesus Christ, which so appeals to 
the heart that the veil of sense and prejudice 
and pride drops away, and the light is able 
to stream in. And what is revealed is not 
dogma, but the glory of God, the effulgence 
of his character, of his love, his forgiveness, 
his holiness, shining in a human face. 
Many of us may have seen faces which we 
have long remembered on account of the 


beauty and spirituality of their expression, } ” 


Some things were referred solely to 
the circumstances of the time, and Paley 


a glory of God shining from them, a word 
made flesh, and tremblingly alive in every 
feature. We cannot look upon the face of 
Christ; but we love to picture it in our 
imagination, to feel the tender touch of 
his hand, and to hear the gracious words 
that issue from his lips; and though the 
impression conveyed by a record must lose 
in clearness and intensity, still the revela- 
tion is there, a revelation, not of dogma, 
but of spirit, not of the metaphysics, but 
of the character of God. 

Akin to this is a changed view of inspira- 
tion. The words of Belsham represent the 
view which was formerly prevalent. He 
says: ‘‘ Inspiration, that is, the super- 
natural communication of truth to the mind, 
being a miracle, is not to be admitted in 
any case but upon the clearest evidence. 
The apostles by their miracles exhibited 
the most satisfactory proofs that they 
were divinely instructed and authorised 
to teach the doctrine of Christ ; whatever, 
therefore, they advance as such, must be 
received as a revelation from heaven.’’* 
In accordance with this doctrine un- 
measured scorn was poured upon all who 
professed to act under the influence of any 
Divine illumination or impulse, if they 
were not able to work a miracle to prove 
that they were not fools or cheats; and 
great prophetic souls were contemptuously 
sét down as fanatical dreamers or impostors. 
But now we see that even the inspiration of 
the apostles was no guarantee of intellec- 
tual infallibility. Paul describes with the 
utmost confidence the approaching advent 
of the glorified Christ ; but the event never 
took place, and Paul’s holiest inspiration 
must be found in passages which appeal 
to our own spiritual apprehension. We 
do not want a miracle to guarantee the real- 
ity of our inward strife, and of the peace 
which comes from simple surrender to the 
love of God revealed in Christ. Hence we 
can give a vast extension to the idea of 


inspiration, and recognise it in the normal 


exaltation of human faculty, though that 
exaltation does not preclude the possibility 
of intellectual error. Human conditions 
and limitations mingle with the Divine 
action, and the imperfection of knowledge 
does not prove the absence of God. Itmay 
be that a mind absolutely pure and sur- 
rendered to the Father’s will would reflect 
Divine truth without distortion, as a sleep- 
ing lake may reflect the midnight heavens ; 
but it is one thing for the pure in heart 
to see God, and another thing to describe 
the vision and all its accompaniments in 
faultless propositions. Theology may 
stumble, infallibility and miracle may cease, 
and still we can see inspiration exhibited 
in its various degrees in all who are led by 
the Spirit of God, while that Spirit blows 
where it lists, and refuses our artificial 
trammels. 

This altered view has a world-wide 
range, and makes it easy to accept results 
which are suggested by the comparative 
study of religions. It is no longer possible~ 
to look upon Judaism and Christianity 
as the only heaven-born faiths amid the 
foul mass of falsehood and fanaticism. 
Imperfection, I repeat, does not prove the 
absence of the Divine. Even in Christianity 
the treasure comes in an earthen casket, 
and everywhere the Divine Word has min- 


“* The Epistles of Paul, i. p. xxvii., note.” 
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Po en Gi a in the sordid cares and puerile thought 
and unhallowed superstitions of men, 
gradually leading them to finer issues, and, 
like a hidden leaven, slowly penetrating 
the reluctant mass, and unfolding the 
creative idea to which our nature must 
ultimately conform. Christianity may in- 
deed be, as we believe, the highest among 
the religions of mankind ; but instead of 
shining like a solitary beacon in the midst 
of a dark and ruined world, it sheds an 
interpreting light upon the struggling 
thoughts and the vague aspirations of 
men, and teaches us to see in all some traces 
of the guiding providence of Him who is 
above all, and through all, and in all, 
and who, amid the infirmities and the sins 
and the errors of nations, is still 
working out His grand designs. This 
view has lifted a terrible oppression from 
the heart. We no longer sit mourning 
in the midst of a God-forsaken world, 
from whose awful doom a little band of the 
elect are saved; for in every nation the 
Divine voice has been heard, and even now, 
in spite of all the greed and fraud and vio- 
lence which afflict the nations, the discordant 
cries of men are yielding to that higher 
voice, and the Christian hope of universal 
brotherhood was never so bright as at 
the present day. 

It is less easy to speak of Christology, 
for on this subject there is probably a 
much greater diversity of opinion and 
sentiment among Unitarians than there 
is in regard to the topics already touched 
upon, and I have no means of estimating 
the extent of the agreement. But, speak- 
ing generally, I may venture to say that 
the old view has disappeared which looked 
upon Christ as a kind of miraculous official, 
a man, indeed, but one who was quite 
distinct from all other men—the ‘‘ ambas- 
sador,’’ whose duty it was to proclaim 
and establish certain doctrines, and the 
judge who was to discharge certain functions 
in the grand catastrophe which was to 
close the history of the world. He has now 
taken his place among men as one of the 
supreme spiritual leaders, who through 

a divine insight have interpreted the things 
of God, and, while like some others he is 
necessarily alone in historical position, he 
is unique, not in the nature, but in the rich- 
ness and purity of his endowments. He is 
the Son of God, not because there are no 
others, but because it was he who im- 
pressed this grand idea upon the conscious- 
ness of men, and because he had all the 
tenderness of love and all the intimacy 
of communion which the term suggests. 
Hence we are drawn to him, not by dry 
theological proofs that we may trust his 
word, but by reverent and grateful love, 
by a perception of the deep things in his 
spirit, by a revealing of our own hidden 
lifé, with all its needs and possibilities, and 
by a sense of his healing and quickening 
power. Thus, while the doctrine of 
the person of Christ still marks the 
broad cleavage between the Unitarian 
and other forms of Christianity, there is, 
or at all events may be, a distinct approxi- 
mation on the Unitarian side to the ex- 
periences and sentiments of evangelical 
Christians. But the approximation has 
not been all on oneside. In circles known 
as orthodox there has been a growing ten- 
dency to dwell on the human side of Christ’s 
personality. The hard and explicit dogma 
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of the hypostatic union is sometimes con- 
verted into very vague expressions, such 
as ‘‘ the incarnation of Divine love,’’ a 
phrase which in itself does not go beyond 
pure Unitarianism. And again the very 
unorthodox, and to my mind very irra- 
tional, doctrine of Kenosis—the notion 
that the second person of the Trinity, in 
becoming incarnate, emptied himself of 
some at. least of his Divine attributes— 
has attracted a good deal of favour, though 
it is a distinct renunciation of the ecclesias- 
tical dogma, and presents us with a Christ 
whose humanity has swallowed up his 
divinity. These approximations are due 
to the general recognition of the inter- 
penetration of the human with the Divine, 
of God through all and in all, of man as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and at the same 
time to the felt impossibility of determining 
the precise extent and method of this union, 
and the perception that in its largest mea- 
sure it does not wholly obliterate the limi- 
tations, the weakness, and the ignorance 
of man. Surely it is an immense gain if 
We can agree in acknowledging the intimate 
union of the Divine and human in Christ, 
and, in its degree, in the whole spiritual 
fraternity of the children of God, while 
we allow the various attempts to interpret 
this union dogmatically to sink into a 
secondary place. 

And now, in conclusion, let us endeavour 
to deduce a few practical lessons from 
this altered condition of thought. 

In the first place, now, as in the days of 
Paul, our speech and our preaching should 
not be with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power. If theology has its ultimate roots 
in the deep recesses of the spiritual life, 
then, even as theologians, we must make 
our appeal first and chiefly to the spiritual 
nature; or, in other words, we must go 
down to the universal elements where, 
in communion with God, men become 
united with one another. There must be 
more loving service, more self-consecration, 
a more direct appeal to the devout emotions, 
a stronger building up of the faith that 
overcomes the world. We are divided 
from one another by our intellectual views ; 
for these are necessarily partial, and depen- 
dent on varying knowledge, culture, and 
powers of thought. But when we adore, 
and love, and aspire, we feel that one 
spirit is animating every heart, and one 
divine attraction drawing us all towards 
the same central light. “Apart from this 
deep life in God, theology becomes a vain 
wrangle, which may puff us up with a 
sense of our superior wisdom, and debase 
us with a shallow contempt for beliefs 
which we are too dull to understand. But 
when theology supervenes upon a hidden 
life of the soul, which has been nurtured by 
the highest spiritual influences and been 
taught by its own profound experience, 
it will bring light and leading to the troubled 
thoughts of men; and if it be compelled 
to deny as well as affirm, it will go with 
loving and sympathetic touch amid the 
pathos of human error, and, lest too rude 
a hand should demolish the permanent 
truth along with its perishing form, it will 
seek above all to instil the nobler conception 
so that the soul will gently rise above its 
narrow views, and, when it dismisses a 
long-cherished error, will find itself already 
in a more glorious temple. Intellectual 
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contempt and self-importance may destroy 
faith ; only a soul on fire with the love of 
God and man can create it. 

It follows from these remarks that in our 
endeavour, which to us seems to be a very 
necessary endeavour, to reconstruct the 
system of Christian doctrine, we must seek 
to understand the old theology, and to 
treat it with a reverent and kindly insight. 
This would be our duty even if the kindli- 
ness were not reciprocated. But a great 
change. has come over the controversial 
field.. There is a widespread movement, 
of which distinctive Unitarianism forms 
but a small part. To a very large extent 
Unitarians and Trinitarians are engaged 
upon the same problems, and investigation 
is taking the place of controversy. The 
need of some reconstruction is acknowledged 
in sects which till lately were entrenched 
in unalterable dogma. Our free position 
gives us to that extent an advantage in 
this work. But what is needed above all 
is a large and illumined soul, which can 
understand the religious impulses out of 
which the older theology grew, and the 
spiritual wants to which it appealed, and 
therefore, in rejecting what appears to be 
error, is able to conserve the underlying 
truth, and to give it a form and expression 
in which the religious sentiment can rest with 
deeper satisfaction. It is easy to see what 
catholicity of thought and experience is 
required for this achievement. There are 
some who seem to pride themselves on their 
narrowness of mind, and give thanks that 
they are not as other men, full of childish 
sentiments and superstitious frailties. But 
the Christian theologian will know the limi- 
tation of his view, and be aware that clouds 
of error must hang over his thought and 
practice till he has reached the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. And 
so he will have a tender regard for what 
seem to him the mistakes of men; and for 
himself he will humbly aspire, knowing 
that he has not already attained, neither 
is already perfect. 

Hence, lastly, we must endeavour to 
promote catholicity, and through catholi- 
city the unity of the spirit. Christendom 
has walled itself off from the surrounding 
world, and within its own borders con- 
tentious parties have tried to shut up the 
Spirit of God within all sorts of sectarian 
cloisters. But the Word of God is not 
bound. It goes on its own free way, and 
heeds not our artificial barriers. When 
our Whitsuntide celebrations bring a fresh 
outpouring of the Pentecostal Spirit, our 
discordant cries will die away, and with one 
heart and one voice we shall adore the 
Father, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all. Christianity is a religion 
of the universal and eternal Spirit, and 
proclaims a kingdom of God wide as the 
world and lasting as the race of man. 
We are moving here amid shadows, and 
see as in a mirror, darkly, and yet we are 
guided by the light that never changes. 
There are diversities of thought, of modes 
of worship, of social service, but one Spirit ; 
and all round the world we are members 
one of another. And even now the vision 
comes of a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness; and the 
glorious Christ, in whom the fulness of 
the Spirit abode, is enthroned: above em- 
pires and churches, and shall reign till 
He has put the hosts of sin and error under 
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His feet; and at last God is all in all. And 
a great voice of praise is heard from heaven 
and earth and sea: ‘*Unto Him that sit- 
teth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessmg, and the honour, and the 
glory, and the dominion, for ever and 
ever?’ Amen.” 


THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE. 


——————— 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


By tue Rev. 8. M. Crorners, D.D. 


THERE was-a crowded audience on Tues- 
day evening for the Essex Hall Lecture, 
when the President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. C. F. 
Pearson, took the chair. 

The lecturer, -Dr. Crothers, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., did not speak as a stranger 
in» that hall, for at the International 
meetings in 1901 he was present, and 
gave an address on “The Sympathy of 
Religions,’’ and spoke also on “ ‘The 
Unitarian Message and Mission.’’ He 
left. with us then memories of a very 
charming personality, with gifts of the 
finest spiritual power, and a gift of 
speech, unencumbered and. direct, to 
which it was a delight to listen. Such 
impressions were deepened by the lecture 
on Tuesday evening. The only note that 
Dr. Crothers had was of a quotation 
from Lowell which he used towards the 
close ; but a verbatim report of the lec- 
ture was taken, and it will be published 
as speedily as possible. 

«The Making of Religion’’ was the 
subject of the lecture. To understand 
this aright, said Dr. Crothers, and to keep 
a firm hold on the reality of the subject, 
one must not trust too much to the 
attempt to get back to origins. Religion 
is one: of: the supreme and abiding. facts 
of life, and must be regarded like any 
other great manifestation of-energy. As 
in the case of a mighty-river, if one 
traced it back to one source, a tiny little 
stream issuing from a lake far up among 
the mountains, one could get no. concep- 
ception of the reality of the river as a 
whole—one must consider the mighty 
tributaries, and the myriad streams which 
flowed in to make the river—so: it was 
with religion. Religion is here now, a 
vital thing of experience, and it was not 
to be explained by getting back to one 
historical source, for there were many, 
and they must consider the history as a 
whole. 

The mystery of love and wonder, of 
worship and aspiration, which were the 
constant elements in religion, came down 
through the ages mingling in the one 
mighty stream, and there were certain 
great periods in the history which were 
of peculiar interest, where streams 
coming from a distance converged and 
flowed together to enrich the greater 
whole. 

It was difficult for them to conceive of an 
unmoral religion, since they had come 
to worship the good, the just, the pure, 
and could not think of anything as true 
worship which had not a certain element 


of purity and goodness about it. They 
had come to believe in God as the 
high and’ holy One that. inhabiteth 


eternity, and it was hatd to conceivé-of 
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faith without some moral implication. 
It was haid to understand a character 
like that of Jacob, the type of a religious 
man without any tincture of moral in- 
sight. The great significance of the Old 
Testament story was that they saw coming 
together the two great forces, the tendency 
to worship, and that of righteousness. 
For a long time they were not thought 
to be the same, but through the turmoil of 
the time of the great prophets they saw 
at last that they were one. 

In the history of Christianity also they 
saw: the points at which great streams 
flowed together. In considering its begin- 
ning, they must not try to shut out the 
vision of the turmoil of the ancient world, 
or, like the Christian apologists, ignore 
the signs of promise it contained, the 
splendid enthusiasm of the Stoics, the 
wide new thought of the Neo-Platonists, 
the mysticism of the East. There were 
multitudes of men seeking for new light 
and truth, and the great life of the early 
Christian Church preserved not simply the 
thought of the little band of first disciples ; 
those other streams flowed in, from the 
common thought and aspiration of one of 
the greatest ages this world has ever seen. 
They would not understand it by belitting 
the spiritual energy of the world, nor 
would they understand Jesus by belittling 
the race to which he belonged. 

Another great period in the history was 
that of the Protestant Reformation. 
Matthew Arnold -had constantly bewailed 
the narrowness of the Nonconformist con- 
science, and uttered a warning against 
getting out of the main current of na- 
tional life. But the main current was 
something very different from some 
established ancient channel, which the 
current once may have made, but after- 
wards may have left. The real. signifi- 
cance of the Reformation and of English 
Puritanism was not in any forms of 
‘* Hebraising,’’ to which the men of that 
time were prone, it was in the new con- 
sciousness of the religiousness of what the 
Englishmen of the time were doing, think- 
ing, and feeling. Their secular thoughts 
and feelings, half expressed. because of the 
fear of ecclesiastical censure, then came to 
a splendid awakening, the things which 
made the real religion of home and heart. 
The spirit of the time was expressed in 
Latimer’s Sermon of the Plough, his 
integrity, civic. sense, scorn of fraud 
and sham, -all expressed in manful 
fashion by one who said, *‘ This is 
religion.’” 

Thus it appeared that fuller religious 
life was always born out of struggle, and 
if it was asked where they should find the 
faith of the present, the promise of the 
new religion, it would be not where life 
was quiet, and beautiful, and finished, but 
where it was most intense, where there 
was most contradiction of sinners, and 
contradiction of saints; where the living 
questions were being debated. The future 
of religion was not in those questions 
which were asked, and might be 
answered; in the Catechism, but in the 
questions which men are compelled to ask 
to-day, and for which they had not yet 
found a sufficient answer. 

There were two most significant facts in 
the life of the present time, the entering 
in of the scientific spirit to thoroughly 
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religious minds, and the power of the. 
great democratic awakening. 4 
There was a generation of young men 
growing up educated in the spirit and— 
temper of scientific thought and method, 
and, while there was a tendency on the 
part of religious men to escape from the 
contact of serious thinking, science in the 
sense of pure, disinterested love of truth 
had become ‘more than a vocation or a 
mere exercise of intellectual curiosity, it 
had: become an austere piety. Those men, - 
when they looked upon conventional 
religion were shocked by what they could 
only call its profanity; and there was now 
set up a new standard of veracity. It 
was something different from the fierce 
holding to one’s own opinion and calling 
that truth. It meant purity of mind, 
seeking truth as a worshipper, with no 
conditions of one’s own, seeking to be 


free from all prejudice, local influence, or 


personal pride, to stand before a subject 

of thought, and let the truth impress 

itself upon the mind, and then to give 

an absolutely simple report of what was 

seen and found. That new stern worship 
of truth was one of the elements of the 

higher religiousness of theage. It was a 

great stream drawing near, and it was. 
vain for the Church to, heap up barriers. 
and build dykes to keep it out. 

The second was the power of the great 
democratic awakening and idealism of 
the time, with its passion for human 
equality. Augustine long ago had pointed 
to that truth, when he said that the only 
kindness which could continue was 
brotherly kindness, which could exist 
between equals; and this they arrived 
at, not through levelling down, but 
levelling up. 

In America a significant sign of the 
times was found in the schools of philan- 
thropy established in their cities for the 
patient. study of human conditions, not 
with the idea of always giving, giving, 
but to get a knowledge of the truth, and 
then as brother men to engage in the great 
divine work of uplifting humanity. ; 

The actual religiousness of that age was 
not waiting for someone to organise it 
according to the old lines, it was already 
organising itself, and what they must aim. 
at was economic efficiency, to use all the 
spititual energy there was for the great 
end of religion, and that was not merely 
salvation of the individual soul, but of 
human society—the cleansing of society 
from sin, building it up in strength, hope, 
and love, with the possibility of worship 
for every man. That was the ideal which 
was coming. For this all lovers of light 
and truth in every community must help. 

Looking back to the past, they saw the 
great cloud of witnesses, with the light in 
their faces, all worshippers, with some- 
thing of the transcendent vision. What 
was it they saw that made them so full of 
light? To understand that they must not 
look back int» their faces, but turn to see 
what they were looking at. They were 
men whose faces shone because they were 
looking forward, because standing at the 
beginning of a great task they saw and 
knew the light, dawning from afar. They 
were happy because they were looking in 
the direction wherein hope always dawns. 
They were knowing, because they were. 
doing. God’s. will. .They were believing,. 
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because out of their experience hope was 


made, and faith came again. They were 
children of the dawn and they rejoiced in 
the light. And so, for themselves, they 
had simply to turn, not away from the 
saints and heroes of the past, but in the 
direction in which they turned, and the 
glory of God would be to them also 
revealed: . 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the 
Revs. J. Estrin Carpenter and CHARLES 
HarGrove spoke in warm acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude to Dr. Crothers. The 
deep impression made by the lecture, Mr. 
Carpenter expressed by saying that most 
of them would only desire to go straight 
home and pray more earnestly than ever, 
‘*Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,’’ Yet it 
seemed fitting that some words of thanks 
should be spoken, for a lecture which had 
lifted them to such heights, and givensuch 
stimulus to their faith and courage. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
expressed in very warm and long-continucd 
acclamation. 


THE SERVICE OF WOMAN IN THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 
By THE Rev. GERTRUD von Prrzoxp, M.A. 

In speaking to you of the Service of 
Woman in the Early Christian Church, and 
of her place in the Church of to-day, let me 
take for my motto, for my starting-point, 
those beautiful verses of an Oid Testament 
prophecy, running thus :—‘‘ And it shall 
come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions: and also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit.’’ 

It seems a glorious passage, this, in 
which the prophet Joel, in a high moment 
of spiritual exaltation, gives expression to 
his ideal of a religious community, a 
people of Ged ; when there shall cease to 
be any difference of economic or social 
position, any gulf between rich and poor, 
between slave and freedman, betwecn man 
and woman; when the spirit of God shall 
be poured out upon them all without 
distinction of sex or regard of person, shall 
so fill their minds and possess their hearts 
that both man and woman, both son and 
daughter, man-servant and maid-servant, 
shall begin to speak of that which is in 
their hearts, of that which moves them 
so deeply as to make all outward appear- 
ances, all earthly distinctions, seem of 
little moment in the light of that great new 
overpowering spiritual force which has come 
into their life and given it an altogether 
new significance. 

_ But.it was only @ vision, this which the 
Prophet saw, and which was never fulfilled 
in his time and generation, for the Jew:sh 
people in his days and those that came 
after had become well nigh incapable of 
experiencing those deep, genuine religious 
feelings and aspirations which had charac- 
ter:sed them in the past; their religious 
worship had begun to harden into ritual 
and mere outward ceremonial, and the 
outpourings of the spirit came to be sup- 
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planted by too strict a regard for the letter 
of the law. 

And so the fulfilment of Jecl’s prophecy, 
the realisation of his great spiritual vision, 
was reserved for a later time and generation 
—tfor the time of carly Christianity. On 
the Day of Pentecost, Peter—a poor, toil- 
worn fisherman, yet one of the most ardent 
followers of that new Messiah who had 
been crucified at Golgotha, one, too, who 
had come to know his own heart’s bitterness 
in the dark hour of temptation—Peter 
began to pour out the new-gained con- 
victions of his soul, the new-gained message 
of the spirit before a large concourse of 
people, wondering, yet eager to hear of the 
new religion which was moving these 
followers of the Crucified to their heart’s 
foundation; of this great inspiration 
which had come over men and women 
alike, and was removing—ali in a moment, 
as it were—all barriers of sex, society, 
country. 

All great religions, my friends, have had 
their Pentecost, thetr priceless moments of 
high spiritual exaltation, of divine inspiza- 
tion—the Christian Religion perhaps more 
so than any other, wherefore the Christian 
Religion also has accomplished greater, 
nobler results than any other. 

Let us dwell this morning on one of these 
results—to my mind the deepest, the most 
far-reaching, the most promising of all— 
namely, the enfranchisement of woman. 
Do you say, Surely that is overstating the 
case, for non-Christian civilisations, like 
those of Rome and Greece, have at various 
times given their women high places both 
in the social and intellectual world? May 
be that is so up to a certain point—for who 
would not gladly pay his tribute of venera- 
tion to those grave, proud Roman matrons, 
who were both distinguished by their 
domestic virtues and their unflinching 
patriotism ; or who would not treasure the 
memory of the beautiful and heroic 
Hypatia who lectured on philosophy to the 
men and women of the proud city of 
Alexandria and counted even a Christian 
Bishop among her pupils? These were 
exceptional cases, and, on the whole, it 
remains true that neither Romans nor 
Grecks gave their women an adequate 
social status in private or public hfe ; for, 
as, on the one hand, they had no conception 
of the sacredness of the marriage relation, 
they, on the other, paid little heed to an 
adequate education of their women (the 
Greek sage, Plato, we know, did so 
theoretically), and gave them little, if any, 
opportunity of sharing in the duties and 
responsibilities of public life. Nor were 
the Jews much better in this respect., The 
chief object of marriage in their eyes was 
to have children to carry on their family 
traditions ; and up to a late date in their 
history they were, as we know, certainly 
not monogamists. “Woman, at the worst, 
was looked upon as a necessary evil, at the 
best as an inferior edition of man. 

Yet, you might say, did things become 
so much better through Christianity ? 
Take the Apostle Paul, for instance : 
surely his idezs of marriage were not of the 
highest, looking upon it as he did merely 
as a preventative of immorality, and to be 
adopted only as the lesser of two evils ? 
That is so; but then, we have to.remember 
that Paul was a: born Jew, and: in: this 
particula® matter was uhable to rid liimself 
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altogether of his Jewish prejudices ; ‘also 
his idea of marriage was largely dominated 
by his eschatological beliefs, expecting as 
he did that the Lord would return in his 
own time, and thinking it, therefore, 
neither wise nor profitable to increase one’s 
responsibilities for so short a space of time, 
when the all-important thing was to géet 
ready for the Lord’s coming. 

And, in this connection, let us now con- 
sider the apostle’s famous injunctions in 
regard to women praying and prophesying 
in church. There are two passages we 
have to consider—one in the eleventh, the 
other in the fourteenth chapter of: 1 
Corinthians. In the former he expressly 
allows women to. pray and prophesy in 
church, provided that they, in accordance 
with Oriental customs, wore veils on their 
heads—and this in order partly to signify 
their submission to male authcrity, as he 
quaintly puts it, partly ‘‘ because of the 
angels ’’—1.e., after the ancient Hebrew 
myth, which we find in Genesis vi., that 
the angels, the sons of God, may not fall 
in love with the daughters cf men! But 
now turn to the fourteenth chapter of this 
same epistle. There wé read expressly: 
‘* Let the women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak ’’ (verses 34-36). How can we 
reconcile this direct and uncompromising 
prohibition of a thing which had been 
expressly permitted—though with the 
qualification of the veil—in a former 
chapter ? Surely the apostle cannot have 
changed his mind in the course of writing 
one and the same leiter! Well, there are 
two solutions of the difficulty. The one is 
to suppose, with the majority of German 
theologians, that the thzee verses in the 
fourteenth chapter are a later interpolation, 
which is shown by their different position 
in several ancient MSS.; or, if we retain 
the passage, we interpret it so that the 
apostle can here only refer to indiscriminate 
talking and asking questions on the part of 
the women. It is true, the same prohi- 
bition is repeated by the author of J 
Timothy, who beldly declares: “‘ But I 
permit nota woman to teach, nor to have 
dominion over a man,’’ substantiating his 
contention by the story of the Creation, 
according to which Adam was made before 
Eve, and Adam was not beguiled in the 
first instance, but only succumbed to the 
influence of Eve! oe 

Now, there is no need for us to enter 
into this quaint argumentation. However 
tempting it seems, all we have to point out 
is this: 1 and 2 Timothy, as well as Titus 
—the so-called Pastoral Epistles—though 
written under the name of Paul, show, both 
by their warnings against Gnostic erfors 
and by their definite ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, that they date, not from the time of 
the great apostle, but rather from the end 
of the first century, when Gnosticism had 
already made itself felt, and when the 
Church, forming its early prophetic 
traditions, would no longer tolerate a 
ministry of women. In the Apostle Paul’s 
time, however, this change had not yet set 
in, and, whatever Jewish prejudices he may 
have had: against the public. activity. of 
women, his firm belief in. the prophetic 
ministry, in the free distributionof the 
charisma, the gift-of the spirit, necessarily 
led him to allow-:also to wemen what he 
claiméd-for himself and all-believers. + 
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If, however, he, at the same time, is 
inclined to uphold woman’s inferiority 
whenever he gets a chance, and does so in 
a somewhat aggressive manner in | Corin- 
thians, we should, on the one hand, make 
some allowance for his ineradicable Jewish 
prejudices ; while, on the other, we should 
take into consideration the special circum- 
stances of the case. For it must not be 
forgotten that he was writing to a com- 
munity living in one of the most degraded 
and morally corrupt cities of ancient 
Greece, where a thousand women alone 
devoted themselves, on the Acrocorinthus, 
to the immoral service of the Goddess 
Aphrodite. No wonder, then; that at the 
mere thought of such a horror he felt at 
times inclined to deal sharply with his 
women-converts at Corinth ! 

Still, on the whole, I cannot but think 
that we shall not go far wrong if we accept 
as his truer and more real position in 
regard to woman those glorious words in 
Galatians—‘‘ There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ Nationality, 
social status, sex, sank into nothingness 
before the power of the Gospel, before the 
inspiring influence of our Lord. And yet 
the ordinary Jewish Rabbi spoke to women 
as little as to children. Both were unfit 
for theological or ceremonial instruction. 


He might occasionally condescend to marry | 


a woman, but otherwise she remained 
a poor, flighty, weak, and contemptible 
thing in his eyes! One Jewish Rabbi, 
indeed, had gone so far in his contempt for 
the opposite sex as to instruct his male 
pupils to give special thanks every day for 
three things from which the Almighty had 
preserved them :/ One was that he had not 
been born as a heathen, another that he 
had not come into the world as a woman, 
and the third that he had not been created 
a fool. And another Rabbi, assenting to 
the above, felt constrained to add the 
explanation that, while it was true that a 
heathen or a woman were not capable of 
accepting the true teaching, a fool 
might yet become capable of doing so at 
some future time. 

But, to leave such Rabbinical trifling 
aside, let us now for a moment survey the 
attitude of our Lord to the women of his 
people, and let us notice how it is marked 
by a tender reverence, a gentle sympathy, 
and perfect naturalness and simplicity on 
both sides. It is true, the Gospels lead us 
to believe that his most intimate inter- 
course was with men—twelve of whom 
became closely attached to his person and 
followed him wherever he went. Never- 
theless, women played a great part in his 
life, being naturally drawn to him by their 
quick intuition of his pure goodness and 
human sympathy for the weak things of 
this world. And some of them, like Mary 
Magdalene and Joanna, the wife of Chuza 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, are specially 
mentioned in Luke as accompanying him 
on his journeys and ‘‘ ministering to him 
of their substance.’’ And he often seems 
to have visited the house Of the two sisters, 
Mary and Martha, who each served him 
gladly in her’ own way. On another 
occasion we read how a certain woman out 
of the multitude lifted up her voice, calling 
a blessing on her to whom he owed his life. 
And when he was in the house of Simon 
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the leper, a woman came to pour an 
alabaster cruse of exceeding precious oint- 
ment over his head as a proof of her love 
and reverence for him; and, according to 
Luke, while he was sitting at meat with a 
Pharisee, a woman stood behind at his feet, 
weeping, ‘‘ and she began to wet his feet 
with her tears, and wiped them with the 
hair of her head, and kissed his feet and 
anointed them with the ointment.’’ 
What precious inimitable traits these are 
in our Gospel stories! But let us look 
further. When his hour of sorrow came, 
when he suffered that last agony on the 
cross, When even the twelve had forsaken 
him, both Mark and Matthew tell us how 
certain Galilean women, having followed 
him to Jerusalem, now stood at some 
distance from the cross, witnessing his 
death struggle. Surely the strongest proof 
of their courage and devotion and loyalty, 
this, to be near him in his agony! And 
then, after his death, we read how these 
women become the first witnesses of his 
resurrection, and how it is through their 
encouragement that the disciples came to 
believe in the risen Christ. And, going 
beyond our Gospel records, when we study 
the further history and development of 
Christianity, we shall see how it is through 
the women of high and low degree that the 
Christian religion obtains entrance into the 
very heart of Roman society, and the 
Imperial Court itself was, in the end, 
Christianised through the noble women of 
Rome. But, before this last result was 
achieved, they had to go through many a 
struggle, and had to bear witness to their 
religion by suffering persecution and death. 
Already, towards the end of the first 
century, during the persecution of Nero, 
we read in ‘* Clement of Rome ’’ of many 
women who, through God’s grace, had been 
made strong to accomplish many heroic 
deeds. The Neronian persecution, indeed, 
became a baptism of fire for women- 
martyrs, and after that their number 
increased, by leaps and bounds. 

But I must not stop to tell you more 
about these noble women-martyrs now, 
for I must hasten on to say a word or two 
about the public functions that women 
were allowed to perform in the early 
Christian Church. 

At the very earliest time the Christians 
used to assemble simply in friends’ houses 
—when the women provided them with all 
necessaries, and often became the centre of 
these small religious circles. So we hear 
of Lydia in Philippi, and Damaris at 
Athens, the mother of John Mark, Nympha, 
at Laodicea, Euodia, Syntyche, Chloe, 
and many others. But special mention 
must be made of Phcebe of Cenchrexe, who 
is the first to be mentioned by the title of 
deaconess, and of Priscilla, the wife of 
Aguila, whom Paul calls their fellow- 
workers in Christ. Priscilla, no doubt, 
however, was the chief worker of the two, 
for her name is always put before that of 
her husband; and when we read in 
Acts that Apollos, a brilliant and learned 
Alexandrine Jew, was converted by Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, Professor Harnack sug- 
gests astutely that Priscilla very likely had 
the greater share in the task, ‘‘ otherwise 
she would have been scarcely mentioned at 
all.’’ Harnack also, as you know, is the 
author of that startling hypothesis that 
Priscilla most likely wrote the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, and that it is for this reason 
that that epistle has come down to us 
nameless (for its ascription to the Apostle 
Paul dates only from the middle of the 
second century). For we have now come 
to a time when we must reckon with the 
sad but certain fact that the more definitely 
the early Christian Church developed and 
organised itself, the stricter limits it put 
upon the free activity of women within 
its fold. While, during the first generation, 
all women who felt so called were allowed 
to pray and prophesy in church (or, rather, 
at the religious assemblies), to visit the 
sick, and to move about freely without 
distinction of sex, it came later to be 
considered expedient to restrain women as 
much as possible from such public activi- 
ties, and to limit the few that were left to 
them to ‘‘ widows ’’ and ‘‘ deaconesses,’’ 
both of whom had inferior functions to 
perform—the widows to visit the poor and 
the sick, to make intercessions for the 
brethren, and to look after the orphans ; 
the deaconesses (especially in later times) 
to serve as doorkeepers and to render 
assistance at the baptism of women. Both 
of them had lost the right of public speech, 
and their activities were strictly limited to 
their own sex.* 

The reasons for such a change are not 
far to seek. It was partly deemed neces- 
sary to avoid scandal and misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of the numerous enemies 
of Christianity, and partly it was due to 
the growing ascetic tendencies and the 
monkish character of the Christian leaders, 
who, not satisfied with the fact that the 
young deaconesses had to be unmarried, 
ended. by sending them into the convent 
“* to keep them unspotted from the world,’’ 
as they thought. P 

The stronger the Christian Priesthood 
developed, the more jealous they became 
of the influence and work of woman in the 
Church, till they ended in their over- 
bearing bigotry and poor morality by 
looking upon woman as a mere instrument 
of temptation. 

Poor, blinded souls! to what depth they 
must have sunk thus to eschew as unclean 
those whom God has made as a safeguard 
of purity, a support of weakness, an 
inspiration of the noble and good! Surely, 
by this time, they had travelled a long way 
from the traditions of the Early Church, 
which put women on the same spiritual 
level with men; they had ceased to 
understand their oneness in Christ; they 
had become incapable of such deep religious 
experiences, such high spiritual exalta- 
tion as the Prophet Joel pictures in his 
grand prophecy of Messianic inspiration ! 
**T will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.”’ 

My friends, I have taken you a long 
way in our study of the service of woman 
in the early Christian Church, and I have 
only left myself time for a very few words 
on what I consider her place in the Church 
of the twentieth century. This subject, 
indeed, after all we have learned of the 
past, of those grand spiritual principles 
which formed the foundations of the 


- * This particular subject of the functions of 
widows and deaconesses is very large and still 
partly controversial, wherefore I have not left 
myself time here to enter upon a detailed account 
of it.—G.v. P. 
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earliest Christian Churches, requires no 
words of mine to bring it into prominence, 
no advocacy of mine to commend it to 
your acceptance. Let the Church of the 
twentieth century, then, bestir itself and 
return to its inalienable legacy of the past, 
to a true prophetic ministry which knows 
not Jew or Greek, bond or free, male or 
female, but which is ready to sink all 
differences of nationality, social status, and 
sex into the one great principle of unity in 
Christ, unity in God. 
Ah! friends, for what, after all, is the 
_ beginning and end, the essence of all 
religion ? Is it not a pouring out of the 
Divine Spirit, an influx from on high, a 
spiritual power and certainty which is as 
high as the heavens and as deep as the 
bosom of the sea? My brother, my sister, 
have you yet felt something of the power 
of the Divine, the inspiration of the 
Divine? Go forth, then, and turn neither 
to the right or to the left, regard neither 
human praise nor human blame, but live 
in God, and work for God whenever, 
wherever the Spirit calls you. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE 
STATE, THE CHURCH, AND 
THE HOME.* 


By tHe Rev. J. J. Wricur. 


Ar a Northern Sunday-school, in 
connection with its Christmas entertain- 
ments, a certain good old farce had been 
so often played that when, on an emer- 
gency, it had to be put on the programme 
once again, the players deemed it wise to 
, let the announcement run thus: ‘‘ ‘ Box 
_ and Cox ’—what, again? Yes, just this 
time, please!’’ And one feels half in- 
clined to make some such apology in begin- 
ning a paper on the interminable ‘‘ Edu- 
cation Question,’’ for there is much in it 
that might indeed be called an oft-repeated 
farce, were it not altogether almost a 
tragedy. Happily, there are some millions 
of folks in our midst who see in this 
question nothing whatever to trouble 
about. If we were all as free and natural, 
as unsectarian and unpartisan as they, the 
throbbing drum ecclesiastic would cease 
to beat, and dissenting alarums over a 
four-fifths Clause would, like dying music, 
fall away! Whoever are these sensible, 
large-minded millions? Why, they are 
the very persons most concerned! Let 
me give you a picturesque description of 
them from the virile pen of Canon Scott 
Holland. He says :— 

‘* While Bishops are punching Mr. 
Birrell’s head, and Dr. Clifford is hitting 
out wildly at any Anglican crown that 
catches his eye; and all England rings 
with the tumult of war, and the thunder 
of the Captains; and we are all of us 
shouting at once; the only people who 
are totally unaware that anything is going 
on are (thank God!) the children. They 
know of no crisis. They scent no trouble 
in the air. They sit, in happy rows, 
within their busy schools, twiddling their 
thumbs, and twinkling like flowers in the 


wind; and when they want to arrive at. 


the common fundamental base of life, 
below all the barriers of Creeds, they feel 


* A paper read at Essex Hall on Thursday 
morning, June 7, at the Conference of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 


in their pockets, with warm hands, for the 
comfortable brown toffee which is one and 
the same for all alike; and Church and 
Chapel come together, as one child, in the 
delight of the undenominational bulls-eye.”’ 

Thank Heaven for a churchman who has 
discovered the child! Some bishops and 
clergy, and even priests, have recently 
discovered the parent—a parent with 
‘inalienable rights’* of an amazing 
character, rights that are to be found 
neither in the volume of Nature nor in the 
Statute Book of any nation. Having, 
however, discovered the parent, it may 
now dawn upon these same clergy that 
there are such human beings as children— 
with children’s needs, children’s limitations, 
children’s humanness and _ divineness. 
Strange to think of (is it not ?) that eccle- 
siastics who would never dream of trying 
to wind up their watches with the front 
door key, yet seem to imagine that they 
can put men’s big theologies into children’s 
little minds—apparently oblivious of the 
fact that a child’s religion is more often 
caught than taught, and that in an elemen- 
tary school elementary religion only is 
in place, like elementary anything el:e. 
Really, one wonders sometimes whether 
certain ecclesiastics have ever seen a real 
child. It is almost past believing that any 
one of them can ever have been a real 
child. Peter Pan never grows up; he 
remains a boy for ever, and that is simply 
delightful.. But some of these fighting 
ecclesiastics, lay and cleric, appear to have 
begun life at the other end—to have been 
born or made grown-up, and to have 
remained so. And that is too terrible, 
because it leaves them with such a lack 
of child-sense. The only child they.seem 
to know is an abstract something called a 
church! Under the influence of ‘‘ the 
insane root ’’ of ecclesiastical supremacy 
I suppose it 7s possible to mistake a church 
for a child; as, in the exuberance of 
resistance and dissent, it is sometimes 
possible for a Nonconformist to mistake 
his Nonconformity for the Nation, and 
actually to imagine that his Free Church 
Council is as broad as the Kingdom of 
Heaven ! 

Now, it may be very simple, but it is 
none the less essential, amid all the hurly- 
burly going on, to, as it were, stand still a 
little, shut our ears and shade our eyes, 
until we bethink ourselves, once again, that 
the central fact in this great question is 
not a Church, nor a Chapel, but a Child. 
The whole question arises out of the Child 
set in our midst. What to do with and to 
and for that child, for the child’s own 
sake, and for the sake of the gloriously 
growing world which he is going to help or 
hinder—that is the beginning and end of 
all real education. Is it not so? If some 
modern Pied Piper of Hamelin were (for 
our sins) to come to-morrow and, with his 
witching music, should charm away all the 
children from among us; and if Nature, 
like a recent story-teller, then blessed or 
cursed us with ‘‘ A World without a 
Child,’’ why, of course, there would be an 
end of the Education Question. Bishops 
might still get up processions, priests 
might still get up an atmosphere, and 
clergymen might still write enthusiastic 
descriptions, as did Canon Scannell of one 


‘of his scholars (now gone with the Piper, 
of course), aged ten, who, *‘ though so dull ' 


that he could not tell me his age, told me 
that there were three Persons in One 
God !’’—TI say, this poor little Trinitarian 
mortal having gone delightedly off with 
the other children, there would then be no 
Education Question at all; M.P.’s might 
cease from troubling, and the Birrells be 
at rest ! 

But here the children are! There are 
some six or seven millions of them, at this 
moment, enjoying Whit-week holidays as 
only children can. ‘‘ There are our young 
barbarians all at play.’? And my plea is 
that the governing factor in all this serious 
controversy should be the actual good of 
these actual children. 

Well now, of course, if the world were 
only just made, or if we could begin 
anything de novo, we should approach this 
subject very differently. But, as weknow, 
and as many modern stories and plays 
have tried to show us, a human being with 
what is called a ‘‘ past’’ is apt to be 
afflicted with consequent ‘‘ problems.’” 
That is certainly so with this Education 
Question. It has ‘‘a past,’’ and we do 
well to bear in mind that these present 
problems arise mainly out of that past. 
The dragons’ teeth, now meeting us as 
armed men with strange new battle-cries, 
were sown by our forerunners in the 
earlier two-thirds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Let us then wisely recognise that, 
in any present settlement, ‘‘ something 
(on both sides) must be paid for past 
error, and something sacrificed for peace.’” 
And while, with good authority, they 
condemn any ‘‘ game of grab,’’ let Non- 
conformists take care that they are never 
guilty, if ever they were, of a “‘ policy of 
dog in the manger.’’s 

Now, roughly speaking, the chief diffi- 
culties which confront us centre in the 
three words, Cost, Control, and Religion: 

Sad to say, the greatest of these three 
difficulties is (I wish I could use some other 
word) Religion. I suppose we all feel that 
truly it is not Religion we mean when we 
use the word in this connection, and yet 
no other single word seems to serve the 
purpose, though we are really thinking of 
all that is implied in such things as 
denominationalism, ecclesiasticism, and 
sacerdotalism. 

On the questions of Cost and Control, I 
cannot now dwell. Strange to say, yet, 
I think, it is absolutely true, that if this 
one old difficulty with regard to Religion 
were out of the way, then almost every 
other difficulty—and most certainly the 
difficulty as to control—would soon vanish, 
or, at any rate, be easily manageable. 

The erua, then, of the whole question at 
present is what to do with Religion. Ah, 
the pity of it, that, in the twentieth 
century of Christianity, this should be a 
problem, to a nation of Christian people, 
in regard to the elementary education of 
its children! Three solutions of this 
religious difficulty are offered. One is to 
put all Religion out of the schools ; another 
is to let all Religions into the schools. 
Hither of these solutions would be logical, 
but one is unacceptable and the other 
seemsimpracticable. Then there is what we 
may call Mr. Birrell’s methodnamely, 
Bible-lessons in all. day-schools. alike, and 
by the regular teachers ; Denominational 


teaching in Denominational schools two 


mornings a week by the Denominations 
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themselves, but not by the regular teachers ; 
and, under certain special circumstances, 
Denominational teaching in Denomina- 
tional schools permitted five mornings a 
week, and by the regular teachers. 

Of course, as everybody says, if all 
creed-tests in regard to teachers are to be 
abolished (and I suppose that tests of 
knowledge and ability nobody proposes to 
abolish), then Clause IV. is, to some extent, 
illogical. I shrewdly suspect that no one 
knows this better than Mr. Birrell himself, 
and one might venture to commend to 
many ‘‘ orthodox’’ Nonconformists, just 
now, the re-reading of his slashing essay 
on ‘‘The Via Media’? (in ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta,’’ First Series). And, indeed, a re- 
reading of that life-wise essay on “‘ Truth- 
Hunting,’’ in the same series, might do us 
all good. Still, this does not make Clause 
IV. logical. What then? Logic is a very 
important thing (I studied it under 
Jevons), and I hope we are all, at all times, 
quite as logical as ever we can be; but 
there are some things even more important 
than logic, and among these are: to make 
life just now more liveable, to make some 
good things here at hand more workable, 
and, by all right means, as Lincoln used 
to say, to be ‘‘inching along.’’ Logic 
may be used amply and freely, and carried 
to its ultimate conclusions in all cases 
where you can take the line of no resistance 
—as, for example, on a committee of one, 
or in writing a book (not to be published), 
or in such an uninterrupted argument as a 
man may have all to himself during a 
solitary walk; but in our actual dealings 
with actual people every day, and in all 
our combined attempts to carry, it may 
be, some most excellent project a step 
further (or two, if we can) on committees, 
councils, and the like (and it must be so in 
Parliament), we, surely, all learn that 
there are such things as the logic of cireum- 
stances, the logic of consequences, and, 
above all, the logic of slow, sure evolution. 
Remembering these things, and secing 
that th's Bill of 1906 is the very logical 
outcome indeed of the Act of 1902, and 
not forgetting the growing independence 
and anti - ecclesiastical attitude of the 
teachers themselves, I cannot myself feel 
much fear as to the ultimate working out 
of Clause IV. if it be passed, as seems 
quite likely: Of course, it was specially 
meant to meet the needs of certain 
minorities, and we who so respect absolute 
sincerity in any religion, even when we 
totally differ from the form of it, and who 
for our own faith’s sake are ourselves one 
of the smallest of minorities, desire to see 
the fairest, fullest consideration shown 
towards all such, whether they be Jews, 
Roman Catholics, or any others. 

Speaking of minorities brings to one’s 
mind the fact that in the Church itself 
there are (though themselves a minority) 
hundreds, and possibly thousands, of 
liberal or liberal-minded laity, and scores— 
possibly hundreds—of liberal or liberal- 
minded clergy of nearly all ranks, who, in 
this matter of education, are as broad and 
unsectarian, as truly national and human, 
as it is possible for men to be. They are 
keenly conscious that the raging, tearing 
opposition to the Bill a toto, led by some 
of their bishops, is fraught with serious 
injury, not only to the Church, but to 
Education and to- Religion; You know 


the kind of men I mean, for we all deeply 
admire and highly esteem them—such 
men as Canons Hicks, Cremer, Henson, 
Barnett, Cheyne, and Jephson; the Bishops 
of Hereford, Ripon, and Carlisle, the Deans 
of Ely, Durham, and Ripon, and many 
another goodly son of the Church and 
worthy citizen of our great and varied 
nation. Let us not forget to pay fair heed 
to the suggestions of such men, for they 
have an outlook and experience, at least, 
as valuable as the outlook and experience 
of the broadest Nonconformity, and they 
have a desire, at least, as great for the 
real good of the rising generation: 

May I mention one amendment to the 
Bill that I should very much like to see ? 
As you remember, the Bible is to be used in 
all schools. Instead of the direction and 
control of these Bible-lessons being left (as 
in the Bill) to a local authority, elected to 
look after other not very congruous 
matters, such as paving, road-sweeping, 
sewerlng, gas, water, electricity, and the 
like, an amendment has been suggested in 
the Manchester Guardian that the Biblical 
instruction to be given in any district ought 
to be decided by a committee elected ad 
hoc, and composed of a representative of 
all the religious bodies in the district. 
Such committees would have no right to 
interfere in the management of the school. 
But they would be able to safeguard 
religious interests, both in the drawing up 
of the syllabus of instruction and, to some 
extent, in securing that fit persons give the 
instruction: Let something like that be 
done, and I believe that untold good 
would result, not only to the children, but 
also to the churches, and to the spirit of 
Religion itself: Some of us have worked, 
for many years, with representatives of 
most churches, on various boards, councils, 
and committees, including elementary and 
higher education, and we know from 
experience how unsectarian and truly 
catholic men of all creeds can be. The 
fact is that most of us—curate, vicar, or 
canon, Baptist or Congregational pastor, 
Wesleyan or Unitarian minister—are often 
larger-minded men, capable of a wider 
outlook and conscious of more universal 
aims, when we are co-operating together 
in some such way, than we are apt to be 
when on our own separate pedestals, in our 
own special atmospheres ; living and giving 
within our own fold, talking ¢o and for our 
own ecclesiastical section, big or small; 
writing in our own little parish magazines, 
or even working at the right good task of 
extending and strengthening our own 
denomination. We have all larger minds 
than those things are apt to call forth. 
Certain I am, at any rate, that immeasur- 
able good might come of the Biblical 
instruction being placed in the hands of 
the United Religious Bodies of any district. 

But these proposals of the Govern- 
ment, which some of us regard as gener- 
ous to a fault—in fact, generous with 
a generosity which may imperil the 
future—how are they being received by 
those whom they are most meant to 
benefit? Let us see. A great deal of 
hubbub is being artificially raised, a great 
deal of budge-fudge is being excitedly 
talked, to which we. need pay little 
attention. But on the other hand, by 
Churchmen whom we honour and esteem, 
an intelléctual and conscientious attitude 


has, been taken up which we ought, at. 
any rate, to try to understand. These~ 
men, it is evident, keenly feel that a- 
real injustice is being done, not only to- 
their own denomination, but to every- 
other religious body, by the Parliamentary 
establishment and endowment, in all 
the day schools, of one form of Religion 
called ‘‘Fundamental,’’? “Common,’’ and 
“‘ Undenominational.’’ 

Now, I suppose that if the people of. 
this nation were as much agreed about 
religion as they are about arithmetic, 
there would be no more reason, in the 
nature of things, why the nation should - 
not teach ‘one as well as the other. And 
most of us, 1 fancy, had imagined that 
there was, aS in regard to arithmetic, 
almost, if not altogether, as. much 
unanimity among English Protestants, 
in regard to the value of such primary 
religion as the child-mind can receive, 
when brought into contact with suitable: 
portions of the Bib’e. To our surprise, 
which may betray our ignorance, we now 
learn that this is not so. That, in fact, 
such Bible teaching is inimical not only to 
churchmanship but to religion itself! 
The theory is that Fellowship with some 
denomination is of the very nature of 
religion, and absolutely essential for child 
and man. This is their argument against 
undenominationalism. As a mere matter 
of argument, what strikes me is that, if 
denominationalism only can be a religion, 
then undenominationalism cannot be a 
religion; and hence, by their own defini- - 
tion, there is no such new or old religiou 
either being established or being given a. 
preference. But such a reply cannot 
remove their deep sense of injustice, 
Definitions apart, of course, the unde- 
nomivational teaching proposed to be 
given in all schools, and at the State’s - 
expense, is understood to be, as far as it 
goes, Religion. Well, there is one incon- 
trovertible axiom which British Dissent 
first learnt in suffering, and has since 
taught in season and out. It is 
this: ‘‘No man shall be compelled to 
pay for the upkeep of a religion to 
which he has conscientious objections.’’ 
Some broad-minded Churchmen, who, of 
course, must believe in Disestablishment, 
frankly admit this principle; and- so 
their argument in that admirable Church 
monthly, The Commmonwealth, runs 
thus :— 

Referring to the axiom quoted, one of 
its ablest writers says: ‘‘ Nonconformity 
has here brought to light a magnificent 
principle. If ever there was a funda-_ 
mental truth there is one here. The one 
thing with which it is not consistent is the 
old reactionary method which would 
enforce one form of faith upcn the whole 
nation and make all the people pay for it 
whether they liked it or not. This 
piinciple delivers us for ever from the 
necessity of having to pay for a religion 
which is distasteful to us. It relieves the 
Nonconformist conscience of its heaviest 
burden. Church teaching for Church 
children at the cost of the Church. 
Undenominational teaching for the chil-' 
dren of- the Undenominationalists: at the < 
cost. of the Undenomination. And the: 
only function of the State, as State, is.to 
leave the solution-of religious questions to. - 
the persons-who are concerned im them. Per- = 
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fect liberty for every man to have his own 
religion taught to his own children at his 
own expense and not to be dictated to by 
other people as to what is good for him.”’ 

Very well, ismy reply to this new cry 
of the Church for religious equality all 
round, would not the justice cf the case 


. _ be met by abolishing Clause IV. and 


making Clause III. apply to all Schools 
alike? What more can justice want ? 

. It would-not only give every denomina- 
tion equal facilities, but it would put upon 
every denomination entire responsibility 
fcr the teaching of its own religion. That 
is a course about which, personally, I 
snould have no fear, knowing something 
of the providentially limited capacitics of 
children to receive, as well a3 the limited 
capabilities and dispos-tions of the clergy 
themselves to give their own denomina- 
tional teaching. 

This brings me to a point upon which I 
humbly feel that I have a special word to 
say. There are wise, good men, not a few, 
who prophesy that, soon or late, all 
education in the nation’s schools must be 
put upon a secular basis: It may be so; 
and it may be even better so, But what 
then ? Will not Religion—that wondrous, 
divinely-human spirit—still remain, and 
the need for it in the unfolding and disci- 
pline of every life still abide? How 
lovely a child’s Religion is, pure and unde- 
filed! Perhaps a very simple illustration 
is better than the best definition. The 
following conversation was once overhead 
between a dear little lassie and her cousin 
—sweet, unspoiled natural children both. 
What led up to it nobody knows, and, in 
children’s talk, that seldom matters. They 
were by themselves. Her little cousin, some 
four years of age, asked, ‘‘ How will we det 
into Dod’s heaven ? Will we open a door in 
the clouds ?’*- ‘‘ Why, I know,’’ was the 


response. ‘*‘ We will doe up to heaven’ 


and knock bam—bam—bam, and Dod will 
turn the handle and open the door: and 
we will walk in, and Dod will say, ‘ Why, 
how! ’ou tum to heaven, too?’ And J 
will say, ‘’Es, Dod. Don’t ’ou know 
every night in my payers I say, Take me 
to heaven?” And Dod will say, ‘ Tourse 
I does, my baby, tourse I does.’’’ And 
the little voice took a tender tone that 
showed how truly she felt our Father’s 
fatherhood. Such is the loveliness of 
Religion as ‘‘ revealed unto babes.’” 

And what of the boys and girls? Do 
you remember that beautiful Hastern 
- Apologue, wherein someone is speaking 
words of praise concerning a beautiful 
garden in which he stands, and the garden 
itself replies, and says, ‘“‘I was only 
common clay until roses were planted in 
me.” Yes, and so has it been to thousands 
of young lives, where Religion has not 
failed to plant the rose of reverence in 
even the commonest clay; to set the seed 
of wonder ; to raise and cultivate the sturdy 
stem of truth and the scented leaves of 
gentleness ; for then the common clay—as 
we have seen it in our schools and churches 
so oft—has become a very garden of the 
better life. 

Well, in these inevitable educational and 
social changes which are going on around 
us, what have we to say at this time when 
the very words ‘‘ Religious Education ’* 
have nearly lost all sense of charm or of 
spiritual suggestion, and have gathered 


into themselves almost every sense of 
bitterness and suggestion of strife 2 

We are here, this morning, as a Religious 
association, connected with churches and 
Sunday-schools, whose one abiding concern 
is pure Religion for old and young. It 
was my privilege, nearly a year ago, at our 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, to put forth a plea, the response 
to which greatly emboldens me to repeat 
it here, in brief, to-day. : 

One is tempted sometimes to ask, Have 
we really made up our minds as to whether 
Religion is a necessity or only a luxury for 
the rising generation? By a luxury I 
mean, at this moment, a something which 
can be done without; and by a necessity 
I mean a something which cannot, cannot 
be done without! Surely it is the deep 
conviction of us all that Religion is some- 
thing more than a negligible luxury—that 
it is a supreme necessity—the supreme 
necessity of the rising generation! And 
yet, | wonder sometimes if we realise this. 
Think! What care do we take in our 
churches, even in our Sunday-schools, in 
our homes, or in our colleges, that anything 
like adequate attention should be given to 
the rising generation in regard to this 
supreme necessity ot its life ? 

See what we do in other subjects! We 
go belzeve in reading, writing, and ‘arith- 
metic that we put trained teachers, five 
days a week, to instruct and exercise our 
children in these things. We so believe in 
technologies, languages, and the like, that 
we get trained teachers, so many evenings 
a week, to educate our young people in 
these things. And in all this we do right 


well. But—but—what of that supreme 
necessity ? What of Religion? What of 
Ethics? What of Conduct? No, they 


are not utterly neglected. That is not my 
point at all; My point is this—this: Are 
the moral and religious life of the rising 
generation anything like so well attended 
to as, say, its technical life, or its arith- 
metical life? And if not, why not? H 
you cannot leave arithmetic to come 
mostly by chance, can you leave Religion 
to come mostly by chance? If gross 
ignorance of the principles of Nature, 
involved in the technologies of building 
and of machine construction, is going to 
result in future disastrous accidents and 
terrible losses of liie, what is gross ignorance 
of the principles of human conduct and the 
Laws of daily duty—what is this ignorance 
going to result in? Will there not be 
moral accidents, sad and serious—moral 
destructions unspeakable ? And yet, you 
see, we carefully train in the one case, 
while in the other case—well, what is it 
that we do ? 

Let me put it in another way. We take 
much pains—and none too much—to 
teach our young people the arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; of music, 
painting, engineering, and other things ; 
but how casual, in comparison, are our 
endeavours to teach them what I like to 
call the art of life ; the art—the noblest and 
most needed of all arts—the art of right 
living—by which I mean the art of nght 
living within one’s self; of right living in 
relation to others ; of right living in relation 
to our country and the world; of right 
living in relation to Nature and to God. 

Look, now, at the actual boys and girls 


growing up:in the England-around us; O£|'we-may enter.—S.M.-Crothers, . ~ 


such, said the Master, is the Kingdom of 
Heaven to be made. Of such, too, are 
the Kingdoms of a fairer Earth to be made: 
Of such, alas! may the Kingdoms of a. 
fouler Hell be made—the hells of evil in 
slum, and workshop, and drinkshop, and 
prison. 

Friends, I sometimes dream that, at no 
distant day, the people of England, 
realising these things, will begin to think 
that surely the MoRAL EDUCATION of its 
coming citizens is at least as important as © 
their MENTAL training. . 

Well, there are some good things which 
we do not need to wait on Parliament for— 
which Parliament can, indeed, neither do 
for us nor prevent us doing. For example}: 
Is it too late to plead with parents, with 
young and intelligent parents especially, to 
remember (to use Gannett’s words) that 
while the parent owes the child-body 
bread, while he owes the child-mind 
reading and writing, while he owes the 
child-heart love, he owes the child-soul his 
best thought of God—his best to the date 
of the asking or telling. For, mark you, 
‘* a father’s sincerity often determines for 
life the ethics of his boy’s theology; and 
a mother’s love the depth and horizons of 
his faith in the Infinite goodness.’” 

But, finally and mainly, I ask you, is it 
too fond a dream that we, of our group of 
churches—we that are so free to make 
new departures, so unbound that we can 
always, if we will, adapt ourselves and our 
methods to the changing conditions of the 
times—is it too fond a dream that we, 
taking Religion as the supreme necessity 
of life, and taking the rising generation as 
of the first and foremost importance, that 
we should, perchance, so reduce or re- 
arrange the incessant demands which, as _ 
adults, we make on our ministers ; perhaps 
so alter the emphasis of our religious work 
as to deal more largely with the young ;- 
and, it may even be, so train men in our 
colleges that possibly those who need him 
most—our children and young people— 
will ever be the minister’s main charge, 
and have the first and largest call upon 
his time and talents ? 

Might it not be worth while for all our 
congregations, even if they had to put 
aside some other things, so to concentrate 
attention and effort on their own Sunday- 
schools that these thousands of children 
and young people who come so freely and 
trustfully—and come in such larger num- 
bers than adults come to the churches— 
would it not be worth while, I say, for our 
congregations to make it their determined 
business that those who come to their 
schools should get—as they can get nowhere 
else—a sound and practical religious educa- 
tion ? 

Yes, whatever else we cannot do, we can, 
at least, to use the Frenchman’s phrase— 
only with deeper meaning—turn again and | 
cultivate our own garden—the little garden 
of our church-life, the garden of our 
school-life, the garden of our home-life— 
never forgetting that the children and 
young people are always the products out 
of which is to grow much of all that will be 
good or otherwise in the England just 
ahead of us: 


Rexicion is not & subject to be formally 
defined : itis a great experience into which - 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN journey, asks me to thank you for your 


ASSOCIATION. 
GREETINGS FROM ABROAD. 


Bishop Joseph Ferencz writes from Kolozsvar 
on behalf of the Umtarian Churches 
in Hungary :— 

In acknowledgment of the kind in- 
vitation to your annual meeting on the 
5th and following days of June, let me 
relate a few things which will, perhaps, in- 
terest you. 

Before all, I am very sorry that we are 
unable to send a deputy. However, 
T am glad that cur religious and ecclesias- 
tical life here is quite satisfactory and 
promising. As you are aware,, we take 
great pains to keep up good schools. This 
year we succeeded in reopening our High 
School at Thorda with four classes to serve 
asa grammar school. It is very important 
for us to have such institutions, since 
through them we are able to give a better 
and cheaper education to Unitarian chil- 
dren. We are quite enthusiastic about 
Thorda on account of its historical im- 
portance, therefore we wish to make it 
a flourishing place even if it costs us much 
care and sacrifice. 

I think it is something to be proud of, 
and encouraging that our small Unitarian 
community is able to keep up a theological 
school, three high schools, one of which 
gives certificates of matriculation, and 
about forty-five elementary schools. 

T am glad to say that lately the number 
of theological students has increased, so 
that I hope there will be no vacant pulpits 
by the end of this year. The salaries of 
our ministers are now better and the pen- 
sion fund affords an income to the retiring 
ones. These circumstances make us feel 
sure that henceforth we shall have good 
class men in sufficient number. 

I wish to mention also that the Francis 
David Association, our social and religious 
missionary institution, is doing splendid 
work in Kolozsvar and Budapest, and in 
several country places. The meetings are 
very largely attended, not only by Unitari- 
ans, but by others. It is gratifying te see 
men of position and reputation, who belong 
to other churches, willing to give their 
assistance as lecturers. 

Pray express my most hearty greetings 
to the members of your Association at 
their annual meeting. 


Baron F. de Schickler, President of th® 
Delegation Libérale, Paris, writes :— 

It would have given us great pleasure 
if a member of the Delegation Libérale 
could have expressed to you in person our 
cordial salutations on the occasion of your 
annual meetings. But you know what 
difficulties our Reformed Churches are 
going through, and you will understand 
how impossible it is for us to be absent 
at this time. We are forming ourselves 
into groups and providing for the susten- 
ance of our pastors, but after the long union 
with the State the separate organisations 
cause us a great deal of anxiety. During 
Whit-week I have to go to the Cevennes 
to attend a meeting of delegates from 
our mountain parishes, which are very inter- 
esting, but very poor. Please express for 
us our good wishes for the progress of your 
work, and accept our most hearty greetings. 
Our Secretary, Pasteur Jalabert, whose 
"age prevents him from undertaking a long 


very kind invitation. 


Professor G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., wriies 
from the Faculty of Protestant Theology, 
University of Paris, May 17, 1906 :— 

I thank you for having invited me to 
be present at the Anniversary Meetings of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and I regret very much that I shall 
not be able to be present owing to a pre- 
vious engagement I have made for the same 
time to preach in the Reformed Church 
of Beauvais, where I was pastor from 
1871 to 1885. 

Our Reformed Churches in France, 
because of the separation of the churches 
from the State, are passing through a 
painful crisis in the efforc to reorganise 
themselves. The leaders of the Liberal 
party, who are almost all Unitarians, at 
the Assembly of Montpelier in October, 
1905, showed their willingness to co-operate 
with the Orthodox party, in order to keep 
the Presbyterian Churches of France in 
one body; but at the Synod of Orleans 
the offer of the Liberals was rejected ; and 
at the next General Synod the Orthodox 
party are going to make a strong effort 
to prevent the Moderate group, or Inde- 
pendent Right, from uniting themselves 
with the Liberals. 

Probably, therefore, there will be a divi- 
sion of our Protestant Churches into two 
or three organisations. 

(1). The Reformed Synodal Churches 
with a confession of Faith. 

(2). The United Reformed Churches,that 
is to to say, the old Liberal party, without 
other Confession of Faith than the Declara- 
tion of Montpelier. 
‘Religious Associations’’ open to ail 
Christians who desire the teaching of the 
Gospel, and adhere to liberty. 

(3). The Independent Right, or Moderate 
party, who may attach themselves to 
either of the above groups, but will pro- 
bably join the orthodox section. 

Our United Reformed Liberal Churches 
are not waiting for the decision of this 
Orthodox Synod before proceeding to 
organise themselves. Under the threat 
of expulsion, they have formed themselves 
into Religious Associations in conformity 
with the Law of December 5, 1905. These 
Associations will be grouped into five 
District Unions. In the districts of Paris, 
Lyons and Nimes, we have raised sufficient 
money to provide fer the maintenance of 
pastors ; but in the mountainous districts 
of Ardéche and the Cevennes, which are 
very poor, means are lacking locally. The 
churches in the towns named will be able 
to render some aid, but with great difficulty; 
and if our friends and brothers in Great 
Britain could give them some pecuniary 
help during the present year, they would 
render a great service to our Liberal 
Churches in the South of France. 

Please accept, with our wishes for the suc- 
cess of your work, the expression of our 
deep attachment. 


The Rev. Georges Fayot, Reformed Church 
of Nimes, writes :— 

I thank you very heartily for the invit- 
ation you have sent to our Liberal group 
of Churches of Nimes. 

We should have been very happy to have 
sent a delegate to renew and draw closer 
the ties formed between the Liberal 


They wish to establish: 


Protestants of France and the American 
and English Unitarians at the various 
Congresses, and, in particular, at the recent 
one at Geneva. But we are passing 
through a period of reorganisation which 
absorbs all our efforts and our means, and 
I am afraid we shall not be able to be 
represented for a long time at any meetings 
abroad. 

We must, then, content ourselves with 
expressing our fraternal sentiments, our 
wishes for the success of your meetings, 
and the hope that a day will come when 
we shall be able to meet more frequently, 
and establish a closer union between the 
Liberal Protestants of France and all 
those who, in other countries, are fighting 
the same good fight. 


Professor E. Montet, D.D., writes from 
Geneva, May 17, 1906 :— 

I very much regret that I shall be unable 
to be present at the Anniversary Mestings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. My duties at the University 
preclude the possibility of my being absent 
on the dates fixed for the meetings. I 
desire, however, to assure you of the deep 
interest I take in the Association and its 
proceedings, and I beg you to express the 
same most fully to our friends. 

The Unitarian Congress held in Geneva 
last year, and in which you and your 
friends took so important and active a 
part—that Congress of which English and 
American Unitarians were the very soul— 
has already borne fruit. As a- proof of 
this I have but to mention two of its 
happiest results in Geneva itself :— 

(1) It has strengthened the position of 
Liberal Protestantism here. ‘As the result 
of the Congress, the success of which was 
so remarkable, the number of our adherents 
has increased, and we have found amongst 
the upper classes, till then uninfluenced by 
our way of thinking, some staunch sup- 
porters. Our position in the National 
Church, and in regard to the public at 
large, is better and more secure, and the 
respect and esteem of Christians of all 
shades of religious opinion and of all 
sections of the Church has been unani- 
mously accorded to us. Taking advantage 
of this amelioration of our position, we are 
extending our activity by means of sermons, 
lectures, and periodicals, and scattering 
over a wider field the good sced of Unitarian 
Christianity. 

(2) The second fruit of the Congress has 
been the organisation of the ‘‘ Société des 
intérets généraux du Protestantisme,”’ 
which has its headquarters in Geneva, and 
with which English and American Unit- 
arians and Liberal Protestants in France 
and in Holland are associated. The 
Association, from which we hope great 
things in the future, especially for the 
Liberal Churches in France, was called into 
existence in response to a proposal made 
at the Geneva Congress for the creation of 
a central Fund in connection with Unit- 
arian and Liberal Churches of all lands. 

The conclusions to b2 drawn from these 
facts is that we have not worked in vain. © 
The success of the work is our reward in 
the present and a guarantee of the progress 
of the good cause in the future. 


Miss Westenholz, of Folehave, near Copen- 
hagen, sends the following letter :— 
Dear faithful Friends,—I have not been 
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able to follow your kind invitation to be 
with you at your Pentecostal meeting, 
though I am longing to sit amongst you, 
listening to inspiring, encouraging -words, 
and to stand before you soliciting your 
interest and sympathy for the little Danish 
branch of our great working army. 

In vain have I endeavoured to explain 
in a letter to you our position here at this 
present moment. After several attempts, 
I have given it up, feeling that I cannot 
make it clear, and might make it incompre- 
hensible to you. I shall confine myself to 
telling you that my personal impression is 
that we are making progress. Many 
amongst our countrymen are beginning to 
understand that what we stand for are not 
certain doctrines, a given theology, but 
veracity and sincerity in religious life; and 
good men, amongst them strong adherents 
to the orthodox faith, are more and more 
strongly urging that the National Church 
—the People’s Church, as it is here called— 
be so reformed that Unitarians may in 
perfect honesty remain in it, forming 
within its fold their free congregations. 

I feel deeply grateful that, by God’s 
grace, I can in perfect truth tell you this ; 
and, as in years gone by, I come to you, 
our strong, wise brethren, thanking you 
from my inmost heart for your help and 
sympathy I pray you that your trust 
and goodwill may henceforth, as it has 
hitherto, follow us as one of our greatest 
blessings. 

May God accord to us all wisdom to see, 
and strength to do what is right.—Your 
friend and sister, 

Mary B. WeEsTENHOLZ. 

Folhave, May 30, 1906. 


Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Amsterdam, 
writes -— 

- Though I cannot personally attend the 
Anniversary Meetings of your Association 
in Whit-week, I am with you in spirit, and 
I wish to offer you my heartfelt greetings 
and my best wishes for the success of your 
meetings. I know by happy experience 
the stream of animated life and brotherly 
friendship that goes through your ’con- 
ferences, and I have often enjoyed the 
earnest humour of your speeches, the 
clevating spirit of your religious services, 
and the edifying power of your hymns and 
prayers. 

Regarding the condition of our liberal 
religious thought and life in Holland, I can 
tell you with great joy that in the last 
year a new and warm interest in religious 
subjects has penetrated into many of our 
churches and congregations. On the one 
hand the reign of the clerical government 
of Dr. Kuyper and his adherents, which 
lasted four years and expired in 1905, 
greatly damaged the cause of liberal 
religion. The sharp line of demarcation 
drawn by their official Christianity between 
‘* Christians ’’ and ‘‘ Pagans’’ demora- 
lised the character of many half-hearted 
and timid Liberals, and the laws which 
have been passed in favour of the so- 
called Christian and to the detriment of 
the public schools give us a great deal of 
anxiety and fear. But, on the other hand, 
what our adversaries thought evil against 
us, God meant it unto good. A new 
interest in religious matters has awakened 
in our circles. Several new departments 
of the ‘‘ Protestantenbond’’ have been 
founded during the last year. The 
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number of liberal preachers attending the 
** Moderne Vergadering ’’ was greater than 
ever before. A new interest in philosophy 
and theology is awakening among those 
who do not attend our religious services. 
Indeed, the fields are white already for 
harvest, and we only want a greater 
number of young and fervent liberal 
religious preachers. 

Brethren, let us join together in the 
same spirit of religion and liberty, which 
may give strength, light, and joy to your 
meetings and your Association. 


Rev. Tony André, Florence, writes:— 

This year, again, I must confine myself 
to sending you my greetings for your 
Whit-week meetings. Distance and the 
difficulty of finding anyone to take my 
place while away, prevent me from coming, 
but I shall be with you in spirit, and I 
ask you to accept my good wishes for 
the success of the meetings, and to give 
my greetings to all the friends whose 
acquaintance I made with so much 
pleasure at the Conference of 1901. 

May the beneficent influence that you 
exercise in the religious and social world 
go on ever increasing, as it has already 
grown in the past, and borne fruit. — If 
the present generation does not always 
understand the beauty of your mission, a 
day will come when mankind, better 
informed, will do you justice. May God, 
who protects those who serve Him, as He 
asks, in spirit and in truth, be with you 
in all your work, for you are working for 
Him, that He may become better known, 
better loved, and better obeyed. 


Herr Lic. F. M. Schiele, of Marburg, 
writes :-— 

I send my heartiest greeting to your 
meetings, and, united with you in 
spirit, wish that God’s richest blessings 
may be with you. In Germany at the 
present time we are in a state of 
passionate fermentation. The religious 
reactionaries are making a mighty effort 
to suppress every liberal religious move- 
ment; but the cause of liberty will, as I 
hope, prove victorious, if its friends re- 
main faithful and do not lose courage. 


Rev. George Boros, D.D., of Koloszvar, 
writes :— 

I hope these lines will reach you in 
time for the annual meetings. Within 
my recollection we have not passed through 
a year like this before. We suffered the 
death of martyrdom and enjoyed the 
glorious new life of resurrection. You 
know that I refer to the events of our 
national life of deep interest to us, and I 
hope, watched with some sympathy by 
many members of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. There can be no 
doubt that when our heart is sick our soul 
can hardly be sane. With Hungarians 
religion and patriotism were always twin 
sisters. It is pretty well known that our 
simple Unitarian faith did not harmonise 
with either eastern or western orthodoxy, 
both of which we had always in a great 
abundance. Just three hundred years ago 
the first cruel attempt directed against 
Transylvania as an independent principality 
by the Austrian Emperor and his allies 
the Walachians and other Slavonian nations, 
resulted in the confiscation of Unitarian 
and Protestant.churches and.schools after 
several most cruel atrocities. This year 
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every possible preparation was made in 
order to force the country into the same 
situation, but the wisdom of the national 
leaders, the great changes which took place 
in the political world, and the unanimous 
resistance of the people, brought us new 
life again. We have reaped some very 
pleasing fruits of it already. Just a week 
ago the Reformed Protestants invited 
the Unitarian and the Evangelical 
Church to join them, and celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the Treaty of 
peace made between Hungary and Aus- 
tria. We never enjoyed anything like 
this before. ‘The members of the several 
‘congregations in Kolozsvar sent their 
deputies to the other churches, and after 
service the members of the three denomi- 
nations shook hands before the pulpits, 
which was indeed a blissful treaty of 
religious peace and co-operation. This 
year was not without some other good 
results. I must refer to the Geneva Council 
meetings, from which our deputies came 
home with great enthusiasm and inspired 
a new spirit into the souls of our people, 
in private and public. The volume of 
the proceedings of the International Council 
is already under translation, and it will come 
out early in the autumn. In the autumn 
of last year our ministers started a new 
Unitarian paper with the intention of 
serving the interests of the country. We 
are glad to see our ministers, young and old, 
in work. 

On the plains of Hungary one of my form- 
er pupils writes that our simple gospel 
is demanded far and wide. At EKaster 
he received invitations to five different 
places where they wished to hear what 
we preached. J may say, that this means 
that hundreds of men and women come to 
know Unitarianism in their own way and 
wish to join us. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was always very happy in bringing 
to the surface some new ideas and healthy 
methods. May God grant you good success 
for the coming meetings. 


Rev. F. L. Hosmer (Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A.), 
an a letter of cordial greeting, writes :— 
Never before, it seems to me, have 
those principles for which, as we think, our 
Unitarian Churches have more distinc- 
tively stood, been so widely recognised and 
accepted among the thoughtful minds of 
all folds ; and itis for us, while cherishing 
those principles and striving for their 
further advance, to hold ourselves as a part 
of the Jarger church, co-heirs in all the 
noble and saintly lives gone before, and 
more and more to cultivate fellowship with 
all earnest and truth-loving souls of what- 
ever name or fold. 


Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar writes from 
Calcutta :— 

How I wish I could be present in your 
midst and once more look at the old faces, 
and feel the throb of the life that is beating 
stronger and faster in our liberal churches 
of the United Kingdom. To me ‘‘ Liberal 
Religion ’’ is not a mere convenient and 
conventional name. It is a reality, and 
the various religious organisations in dif- 
ferent lands under very different circum- 
stances differing widely in many respects 
have a real organic unity, namely, the unity 
of spirit.--The close relationship which is 
rapidly growing between the liberal religions 
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of the civilised world is neither artificial 
nor frail, it is based on the very sure— 
perhaps the surest and most abiding of 
all—the foundation of spirit. And in the 
work of the quick recognition and efficient 
cementing of this bond. of fellowship the 
share of the British and Forzign Unitarian 
Association is unquestionably the large:t. 
In. the household of our liberal faith, 
which happily stretches over almost every 
part. of the civilised world, the plac? of 
British Unitarianism is large 2 and prominent. 
I have no doubt that your work and 
word have. an influence extending far be- 
yond the shores of your native. isles. I 
am convinced that the relationship between 
the Brahmo Somaj and the Unitarian 
Church have been to the advantage and 
well-being of both, and I trust that as 
years roll on we shall come closer and find 
larger inspiration and strength in the com- 
munion of spirit, to do our common work. 
Believe me, when I say that I look upon the 
Unitarian brotherhood as my _ second 
spiritual home, and watch with great in- 
terest and devout good wishes the work of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Perhaps it may be given to me in 
some future day to revisit your great and 
glorious land of freedom, and kneel at the 
altar of God with those who are one in 
‘pirit and united in love with us once again. 
pee 


MINISTERS PRESENT AT THE MEE®TINGS. 


Revs. Dendy Agate, F, Allen, Henry 
Austin, J. Worsley Austin, J. H. Belcher, 
J.H. Bibby, O. Binns, John Birks, A. N. 
Blatchford, W. Cop eland Bowie, S. 8. 
-Brettell, HE. S. L. Thokland, W. H. Bur- 
gess, 8. Burrows, EH. Capleton, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, G. Cortes: A. A. Charlesworth, 
W. J. Clarke, C0. C. Coe, Gordon Cooper, 
George Critchley, E. Daplyn, David Davis, 
Rudolf Davis, V. D. Davis, H. Enfield 
Dowson, James Drummond, Thomas 
Dunkerley, T. EH. M. Edwards, John 
Ellis, David Evans, Delta Evans, R. P. 
Farley, A. Farquharson, S. Farrington, J. 
Felstead, R. Finnerty, Arthur W. Fox, 
F, K. Freeston, A. Golland, C. A. Ginever, 
Henry Gow, B. Kirkman Gray, J. L. 
Haigh, Alfred Hall, F. Hankinson, Charles 
Hargrove, Wilfred Harris, W. Harrison, 
C. Harvey-Cook, James'Harwood, Rowland 
Hill, HE. R. Hodges, F. A. Homer, J. 
Howard, A. Hurn, F. H. Jones, J. Fisher 
-Jones, R. J. Jones, Simon Jones, W. J. 
Jupp, W. H. Lambelle, W. Lindsay, H. 
M. Livens, Walter Lloyd, J. McDowell, 
A. J. Marchant, J. Morley Mills, Thomas 
- Paxton, H. W. Perris, Miss G. von Petzold, 
-E.. C. Pike, J: C. Pollard, W. W. C. Pope, 
S. G. Preston, Henry Rawlings, Dr. 
Read, R. &. "Redfern, F. T: Reed, 
“Walter Reynolds, H. D. Roberts, Thomas 
Robinson, Charles Roper, W. H. Rose, 
Harold Rylett, Geo. St. Clair, A. H. 
‘Shelley, A. Leslie Smith, H. Bodell Smith, 
T, P. Spedding, F, W. Stanley, W. 
Stoddart, James C. Street, S. H. Street, 
J, E. Stronge, F. Summers, A. Sutcliffe, 
W. G. Tarrant, L. Tavener, H. 8, Tayler, 
Felix Taylor, A. Hermann Thomas, J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, EH. Thompson, A. 
Thornhill, John Toye, Charles Travers, 
W. 1 Tucker, H. Turland, G. H. Vance, 
E..A. Voysey, H. Williamson, F. Wood, 
_W, Wooding, C. M. Wright J. J. ls 
"T. Wrigley. 
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Dr. Hersert SmitH at the annual meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, had an opportunity of making 
a statement inregard to the Boston Fund 
(for the sending of Unitarian Ministers 
to the International Conference at Boston 
in September, 1907), a fund of which he 
is the energetic treasurer and apostle. 
He pointed out that London had 
responded well to his appeal, but that 
hitherto the country had done very little, 
and that, unless friends took prompt 
measures, there was danger of the effort 
leading to. serious disappointment. Of 
the 135 subscribers up to date, only 15 
were from the country, to the amount 
of £48 1ls., one promise in this amount 
being for £25. Altogether 135 promises 
amounting in all to £291 9s. 6d., had 
been received, and of this £200 was on 
deposit and bearing interest at the bank, 
which would help towards the working 
expenses. These, Dr. Smith said, would 
all be provided for by other means, and 
every penny given to the fund will be 
devoted directly to the object in view. 
It was essential for the success of the scheme 
that the Fund should be raised during 
the present year, to give ample time for 
proper arrangements to be made. 


From one congregation in London 
promises amounting to £128 14s. had 
already been secured for the Fund, and 
from another of the London congregations 
one lady had secured £112. Dr. Herbert 
Smith appealed to the representatives 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
especially to the ladies to emulate that 
éxample, and so secure the success of the 
Boston Fund. 

THe continuation of Dr. Mellone’s series 
of articles, “Is There only ‘One Thing 
Needful’ ¢°’ owing to the pressure of 
Whitsuntide meetings, we are obliged to 
postpone. 


j]£0 CorRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
received from A, O. A., HE. P. B., H. B., 
J. Dsa2W. BeD:, AH By He AvEeIs 
EE I. W. TJ. S. H. M,, Fo. P,, 
se Bl Oe watcg) a Ww. 

THERE 1S a mean curiosity, as of a 
child opening a forbidden door, or a 
servant prying into her master’s busi- 
ness; and a noble curiosity, questioning, 
in the front of danger, the source of the 
great river beyond» the sand, the place 
of the great continents beyond the sea; 
a peer curiosity still, which questions 
of the source of the River of Life, and 
of the space of the Continent of Heaven 
—things which ‘‘ the angels desire to look 
into.”’—John Ruskin. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


ves not only pleasnte but novrish- 
ng Fa cee All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
’ It ig as nourishing as it is delicicus, 
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It is requested that notice cf any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher act 
later than Thursday Afternooa, 

=p 
SUNDAY, June ro. 
ayes Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Arravur 


. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore - street, W., 11-15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rev. EvustTacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars. Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A.. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranrey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15and 6, Rev. Epcar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, H. Bryan Binns, “Whitman as a 
Religious Teacher,” and 7, W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Franx K. Frexston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton- lane, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savernt Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Frep, HanKINsoN. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHAarLEs 
Roper B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
1d. Pace Horps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Annual Flower Services, 3.15 and 
7, Rev. Henvy Rawtuiys, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
OTTwELL Binns. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONzEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frtix Taytor, B.A. ; 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr.A. PHARAOH, 
and 6.30, Mr. E. Wirkes Smira. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrana, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GEORGE CritcHLEy, B.A., “The Doctrine 
of the Trinity; its Error and its Truth.’’ 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, ; 


—_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

BuackPpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr MoGenr. 

Buacgkroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BoURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6. 30, 
Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, -North- 
street, Ll and 7, Rov. Prizestitry Prima. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Gzoran STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
Witrrep Harris, M.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H, Smrru. 

CustEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginnver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev..GaRpNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, c 
~11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. Marren, x 


11.15 
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Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuanixs 
Harvey-Coox, of Warrington, 

LriorstER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD von PETZzOLD, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LIvERPOOoL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church. 1], Rev. H. 

D. Roperts, and’ 6.30, Rev. WALTER 
REYNOLDs, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 


“Newrort, isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


LivENs. 

Manchester 
J. E. OpGeErs, M.A. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


’ PorrsmourtH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.46, 


Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELu Binns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe Rep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. Cerepie Jones, M.A. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev. H. Morgan DARE. 

SoutnEeNnD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DeLta Evans. 


’ Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. FREDERICK BLtount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TunsRipaE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Mission, June 11, 12, 13, 
Standish; June 14, 15,16, Coppull, at 7.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


oe 


IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 


G. Hamitron Vance, B.D. 
ae 


WALES. 
AxBrrystwirs, New Street Meeting House, 11. 
ee ees 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmyorrTa. 


SUMMER SESSION 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Manchester College, Oxford, 28th June 


to 7th duly, 1806. 
Tntending Students should make applica- 
tion to me.—Hssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
Ion PrircHarpD, Hon. Sec. 


MARRIAGES. 


ALLAN-BENNET?.—On the Ist inst., by the Rev 


T. Bowen Evans, M.A., William George 
Allan, to Mary Maxwell Bennett, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. William Bennett 
and Mrs. Bennett, of Heywood. 


. Beaumont-Lucas.—On the 6th June, at the 


Theistic Church, Swallow-street, Piccadilly, 
by the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., George 
Massey, son of the late Rev. George Beau- 
mont, of Gateacre, to Ethel, second daughter 
of Arthur Lucas, of 55, Alexandra-road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. 
HaArDING-CADMAN.—On June 5th, at Val- 
araiso, in presence of the British Consul, 
rederick Charles Harding, of Antofagasta, 
Chile, to Dora, elder daughter of the Rev. 
W. G. Cadman, Meadowside, Chester-road, 
Macclesfield. (By cable.) 


DEATHS. 

HARRISON.—On the Ist inst., at Southwood, 
Silverdale, Sydenham, in his 56th year, 
Frederick Angier Harrison, fifth son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Harrison, of Brixton. ; 

-Moorr.—On the 3rd inst., at Brownlow Villa, 
Horwich, after a few days’ illness, the Rev. 


- - Richard Olarke Moore, aged 41, 


for Ladies. 
moorland. Bracing climate. 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 


Board and Residence, 


— 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Oran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


? 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
Beautiful country. Sea and 
Special advan- 


from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


BRAS T Ok. 


HENLEY GROVE, HENLEAZE, 
DURDHAM DOWNS. 


Spacious House standing in 10 acres of 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Dark Room, &e., 
Tennis, Croquet. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss V. A. BLAND. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permauent or otherwise; 

uear sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


BERYSTWYTH.—An ex-Free 
Christian Minister and his wife are 
desirous of receiving one or two paying guests. 
Sea and inland views. Terms moderate. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. 
BEOWN “Crynllys,” Buarth-read, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. . 

Central, Homelike. Beds from Ils. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIOHEERS, SURVEYGRS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


AMUEL JONES’ FUND.—The 

Managers meet annually in October for 
the purpose of making Grants. Applications 
must, however, be in hand not later than June 
16th, and must be made on a Form to be ob- 
tained from EDWIN W. MarRrsHALL, Secretary, 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, Lonpon.” 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under tne direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—o—- 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


HILDREN’S MAID REQUIRED, 

country. Some housework. Must be 
clean, active, willing.— Ma.uetT, Shearfold, 
Brede, Sussex. 


LADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 

COMPANION or NURSE, and Attendant 
on an aged lady, or on childrev.—Please apply 
to Mr. R. D. Darsisurre, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT well edu- 
ii cated GIRL would like to spend as soon 
as pees two months in an English family, 
and offers in return to have as guest in her own 
family, in the country or in Paris, during two 
other months, a girl of that English family. 
Please write to Madame GurIbYssE, 2, rue 
Dante, Paris. — Reference: Professor JEAN 
REVILLE, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris XVI. 


ANTED, GOOD PLAIN COOK. 
Two servants kept. Wages £20 to 


£23.—Apply, Miss Jonss, ‘‘ Riverton,” Hadley 
Wood, Barnet. 


schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TALBot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Heaithy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMItL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
—An Unsectarian Public School. Next 
Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Exami 
nation, Tuesday, July 10th—For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


oF 
PRESBYTERIAN ARB UNITARIAN MINISTERS 


AND CONGRECATIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Padiham on THURSDAY, JUNE 14th, 1906. The 
Religious Service in the Chapel at 11 a.m., 
conducted by the Rev. W. G. CADMAN, of 
Macclesfield. Preacher : The Rev. C. ROPER, 
of London. Lunch in the School at 12.30 p.m., 
one shilling each. Business Meeting in the 
Chapel at 2 p.m., Chairman: Rev. J. 
COLLINS ODGERS, B.A., President of the 


Assembly. Tea in the School, at 5 p.m., 
one shilling each. Public Meeting at 
6 p.m. 


Chairman: T. WADDINGTON, Esq. 
Addresses will be delivered by Rev. H. LH. 
Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross ; C. Sydney Jones, 
Esq., of Liverpool ; Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A., 
of Manchester. ; 

J. CoLuins Opcers, President. 

H. ENFIELD Dowson, 


Kien ir 
R. Travers Hervorn, { 9¢cretaries 
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TEE SUNDADT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CODE BOOK 


And TEACHERS’ 


Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 
Price 9d. Net. 


New Edition. 


MANUAL. 
Foolscap 8vo, 152 pp., Cloth, round corners. 
Postage 2d, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 70 THE WORK OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
CONTENTS :— 
Part I.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Concerning Accommodation, New Buildings, General Management, 


Duties of Officers and Staff. 


Part Il.—INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, Treats of the Library, 
Savings’ Bank, Band of Hope. Recreative Evening, Boys’ Own Brigade, Guilds, Clubs, Window Gardening 


Exhibition. Mothers’ Meetings. &c: 
Part I1Il._AIDS TO THE TEACHER. 


A tabulated list of books is given, and reference is made to 


Blackboard, Pictures, Historical Chart, and other means of increasing the interest and value of the lessons. 


GEORGE SMITH, of Coalville 


A MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


A Short Biography by J. _E. BROWN, Author of “Elizabeth Fry, the Prisoner’s Friend.” 
Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, 8d. net ; Postage, 1d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


The Story of His Life. 


By ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


This little book has been written in the hope 
that it will be welcome to young people who 
ought to know something of James Martinean, 
whose thinking has had and continues to have 
a powerful influence upon the best religious 
life of our time ; also to busy people who have 
not time to read the larger biographies pub- 
lished. gigs 


Cloth, gilt top, 114 pp. with Portrait, 
: Price is. net, Postage 2d. 


Lonpon: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


MANCHESTER: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 


LiverPooL: THE BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


WEVT AND RECENT PvuUBPLICATIONS. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., cloth, 440 pages. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


MEMORABLE UNITARIANS. 


Brief Biographies of Well-Known 
Unitarians. 


There are in this volume nearly 150 brief Bio- 
grarvhical Sketches of eminent Unitarians. “Many an 
inquirer,” writes the Editer, * wishes to test the tree by 
its fruits, and to learn what has been the moral and 
intellectual calibre of the men whom Unitarianism has 
prcduced or has attracted.” 


“In some of these, who were educated in Unitarian- 
ism. the reader will see how noble and devout a spirit 
that education produced. In others, who were edu- 
cated in Trinitarianism—like Milton, Locke, Newton, 
Watts, Porson, Paley—he will see by what acute 
thinkers, even when originally prepossessed against 
Unitarianism, the arguments in support of it have 
been pronounced irresistible.” 


“MEMORABLE UNITARIANS” is an invaluable 
handbook for Ministers, Sunday-School Teachers, and 
for all who desire to become acquainted with the lives 
of the men and women who were the founders or 
products of Unitarianism, 


Cloth, feap. 8vo., 288 pages. 2s. net, postage 3d. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
OF UNITARIANS. ‘ 


Twelve Papers by W. COPELAND BOWIE, STOP- 
FORD A. BROOKE, JOHN DENDY, W, GASKELL, 
CHARLES HARGROVE, BROOKE HERFORD, 
J. PAGE HOPPS, J. E. MANNING, G. VANCE 
SMITH, J. T. SUNDERLAND, W, G. TARRANT, 
J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Cloth, feap. 8vo., 284 pages. 2s. net, postage 3d. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS 
BELIEVE AND TEACH ? 


Twelve Replies by C.G. AMES, R.A. ARMSTRONG’ 
W. COPELAND BOWIE, J. W. CHADWICK, W. C. 
GANNETT, JAMES HARWOOD, BROOKE HER- 
FORD, M. J. SAVAGE, CHRISTOPHER J. 
STREET, J. T. SUNDERLAND, CRAWFORD H. 
TOY, and FRANK WALTERS. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., 233 pp. 1s, 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE BIBLE: WHAT IT IS 
AND IS NOT. 
By JOSEPH WOOD. 


This book aims at making the ordinary reader 
acquainted with the new and valuable light thrown 
on the Bible by the scholarship of the present day. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo.,320 pp. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG: 
Memoir by his Son, GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG, 
and Selected Sermons, with an Introductory Letter 
Lh an H. WICKSTEED. Photogravure 

ortrait. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo., 96 pp. 1s, net, postage 2d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
UNITARIANISM. 


By FREDERICK BLOUNT MOTT. 


The story centres round the names of a few great 
leaders and thinkers, such as ._Erasmus, Ochino, 
Servetus, Sozzini, Bidle, Lindsey, Priestley, Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, and Martineau. ; 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEBERBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-strect. 


if TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastiy, RENCE. 

F.S.1. Miss Ormz. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST "4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years, | 18 years, | 21 years. 

Le1-0 018 4 015 6 014 2 aa 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
Bea houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free. 
H.W HEFFERMAN, Manager (Pro tem.). 


7ORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
UNION.—The ANNUAL MEETING willbe 
held at Halifax, on Wednesday, June 13th, 
Business Meeting at 2. Service, 3.30. Preacher, 
Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, of Nottingham. 
Public Meeting, 6. 
A H. Dotruin, Hon. See. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 


with the closing of the Session will take place 
at the College on Thursday, June 21st. 


The Rev. Cuartes C. Cor, F.R.G.S., will 
deliver the address to the students at 11.30 a.m. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be 
held at 3.30 p.m. 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A.,, 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. | 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A., ecs. 
3, John-street, Hampstead, | 
London, N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL VISITS FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF STUDYING THE 
CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


VISIT TO DENMARK. 


August 6th to 18th, 1906. 


VISIT TO SWEDEN. 
~ August 27th to Sept. 8th, 1906. 
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THE TWO ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tuis week’s InqurrER completes our 
reports c& the Whitsuntide mieetings, 
which fyrnish abundant food for thought. 
If chee aeB ots of the business meetings 
are not found go’ systematic and com- 
plete as usual, friends will perhaps be 
content for this year. Certainly the 
reports bear sufficient witness to ‘the 
earnestness of Spirit that pervades the 
operations of our: various societies, and to 
the large amount, of most gap work 
accomplished both x the - 


we would ask 
as well as in}; 
of its publications may: b 
sidered, and with practical enideavoutr to- 
wards their wider circulation ; while for the 
Unitarian ‘Association, both ag regards its 
home work for the churt¢hes and in the 
publication of liberal religious literature, 
and its efforts for the strengthening of 
the cause of liberal religion in other lands, 
we may surely ask a new and more 
strenuous measure of support. It is a 
matter that must not be neglected, the 
appeal for another £300 in annual sub- 
scriptions, for on this depends the con. 
tinuance of the one most generous subscrip- 
tion of £1,000, to which we have owed the 
opportunity of extended work in so many 
directions. And whatever we do, let us 
not worry about names, but attend to the 
real things of religion, That is our 
supreme need, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1906. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER. 


Wuen news of the appalling disaster 
which befell San Francisco on Wednes- 
day, April 18, reached this country, the 
National Conference of our Churches, it 
will be remembered, was in session at 
Oxford, and at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings on the following morning it was 
at ouce agreed, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, to telegraph a 


message of sympathy to our brethren in | 


the stricken city. The message was 
addressed to the Rev. Bradford Leavitt : 

—¢«To Leavitt, First Unitarian Church, 
San Francisco. The Conference of 
Tiberal Churches, Oxford, mourns with 

ou.’ 
: Dr. Odgers has now received the fol- 
lowing letter in reply, dated San Fran- 
cisco, May 25:— 

“My Drar Srr.—On behalf of my 
congregation, I wish to thank you and 
the National Conference of Liberal 
Churches for the kind message of sym- 
pathy which came so promptly to our 
stricken people. I read your cablegram 
to the congregation assembled in a 
hall, on the following Sunday. 

“Our church of stone was badly wrecked 
by the earthquake, but the church of men 
and women—the real church—remains, 
though many of our 480 families are home- 
less, and many have lost the savings of 


years. 


‘«‘ Weare, however, full of hope, and shall 


‘continue our work: The uninjured portion 
_of the church building is now converted into 


a relief bureau; with four paid workers, and 
dozens of volunteers. Our aid is given 
regardless of creed or church connection. 


Sincerely yours, 


« BRADFORD LEAvIrTT.’ 


’ With his letter Mr. Leavitt enclosed a 
cutting of an advertisement which was 
appearing in all the daily -papers :— 
“UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, First 
Church, Geary and Franklin streets, Brad- 
ford Leavitt, minister. — Unitarians and 
others, connected with the church or not, 
who desire assistance, relief, information, 
or employment will be cheerfully assisted 
in a sympathetic and confidential way, so 
far as our resources will permit. Head- 
quarters open every day from 10 to 4 
o'clock, “Sunday services, Century Club 
Hall, Sutter and Franklin-streets, 11 a.m.’’ 
The Christian Register of May 24 has a 
picture of the First Church in its sadly 
shattered condition. The upper part of 
the tower will have to be entirely rebuilt, 
and two of the gables were thrown down. 
The tower crashed through the roof on 
both sides, and there are other injuries 
which one picture cannot show, Another 


[ONE PENNY. 


fr 


picture shows the First Unitarian Church 
of Oakland, with its tower also badly 
shattered. 

The American Unitarian Association San 
Francisco Relief Fund on Thursday, May 
31, stood at $43,085°70; the First 
Church Restoration Fund at $7,371:24: 


A FLOWER SONG: 
For A FLOWER SERVICE: 


WEAVE we now a garland gay 
Fitting for a summer day, 

Meet for Him whose love divine 
Makes the summer sun to shine; 
And, with never-failing care, 
Decks the earth in-colour 


Roses red and lilies w 
First with violet uni 
Let the rose with b 
Lily pure her puren 
That they be not te 
Modesty must come | 


Then, for courtesy ant 
Bending fern may have & place ; 
But, for love, a clinging vine, 
Honeysuckle, intertwine ; 

Lest remembrance be forgot, 
Bear in mind forget-me-not: 


Pity’s sign let iris be, 

Dimmed with tears of sympathy, 
Balm, for solace, next shall lie, 
Heartsease, too, her touch shall try, 
Then at last bid traveller’ 8. Joy 
Gladness add without alloy. 


Poth in climbing leaf is seen, 
Briony and ivy green ; 

Hope repeats her image clear 
In the stars of jasmine near; 
But, for hope beyond the grave, 
Everlastings we must save; 


“God.is good, and good to all, 
Turn, not, then, from daisy small, 

~ Drooping harebell pass not by, 
Speedwell waits to catch your eye;.™ 
God is great, and He can see 
Honour in humility. 


Names there are well loved of old— 
Shepherd’s Purse and Marigold, 
Lady’s Tresses, Lady’s Smock; 
Lady’s Mantle, Shepherd’s Clock ; 
Leave none out; we like them well 
Of a fairer land ‘they tell. 


Now the pleasant task is done, 
Yet is hardly now begun; 
These are but a handful small 
Of His nurslings, one and all; 
All have favour in His sight, 
All are children of the light, 


E; P; B; 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. | H. M. Lrvens. Mr. Dowson spoke with 


———_— 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur seventy-second annual meeting of 
the Association was held at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 5. The Pre- 
sident, the Rev. Charles Hargrove, in the 
chair. 

The report, which had been previously 
printed and circulated, opened with a 
reference to the great and growing im- 
portance of Sunday-school work, espe- 
cially in view of the possible elimination 
of all religious teaching from the elemen- 
tary schools. The main purpose of the 
Association, it was declared, was to help 
to make the affiliated schools more effi- 
cient and more able to perform their 
share in the work of religious education. 
Particulars were given as to the admirable 
publications of the Association, and other 
help provided for teachers, including the 
Summer School at Manchester College, 
Oxford, to be held again this year 
(June 29 to July 7), the object of which 
was stated to be:—‘‘I1st, to endeavour 
to raise the ideal of Sunday-school 
teaching, by infusing that enthusiasm, 
which naturally results from the union 
of those who have interests in com- 
mon, and by the devotion of a certain 
Bethe study of subjects bearing 
ork; and, 2nd, to give the 
portunity of visiting the 
er places of interest in 
eting together in friendly 


PMITH, who has succeeded 
prs as treasurer, made a 
the accounts, whichon a 
total or £7, 19s. 3d. showed a balance 
of £35 5s. 7d. But this, he explained, was 
only due to the fact that £151 hadibeen 
borrowed from the Read Fund. The 
year’s sales of publications amounted only 
to £838 10s. 7d.; against £956 12s. 5d. 
in the previous year. Subscriptions and 
donations amounted to £14 more than last 
year, being £295 Is. 

Mr. Ion PrircHarD, the hon. secretary, 
in presenting the report, read a message 
he had received from their oldest friend, 
the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, who in 1851 had 
come up to their annual meeting to repre- 
sent the Manchester District Association, 
and again, fifty years later, in 1901. 
Reviewing the year’s work, he said they 
had been met by discouragement, but also 
encouragement. As an instance of the 
former, he mentioned that to a letter he 
sent to 300 church secretaries offering to 
send down copies of the cheap edition 
of four or five of their best books, on 
sale or return, he had received nota single 
answer. On the other hand, enccurage- 
ment came, when the offer of a copy of 
the cheap issue of Dr. Drummond’s 
‘‘Galatians,’’ made to theological students 
of every denomination in colleges through- 
out the country was accepted by some 
860 of them. 

The adoption of the report and 
accounts, moved from the chair and 
seconded by the Rev. H. Williamson, 
was unanimously agreed to, and the officers 
and committee were then elected, with 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers as the new presi- 
dent, on the motion of the Rev. H. 
ENFIELD Dowson, seconded by the Rev, 
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much fedling of [his devotion to Sunday- 
schools, and his early memories of work 
at Geldeston and Norwich. Mr, Livens 
called special attention to the admirable 
pictures which could now be obtained at 
very little cost for the decoration of 
schools. They, many of them, knew the 
publications of the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion and George Bell’s Fitzroy pictures, 
and now there were beautiful coloured 
lithographs by German artists, published 
by Teubner Voigtlander & and others, for 
which Messrs. Asher & Co. (13, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, W.C.) were the 
agents in thiscountry. Specimens of these 
could be seen in the Education Depart- 
ment of the L.C.C. 

To the resolution of welcome to repre- 
sentatives of other societies, Dr. G. C. 
Cressey replied for America, the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding for England, and the Rev. T. 
Dunkerley for Ireland. 

After tea the combined choirs of High- 
gate, Brixton, and Essex Church Schools 
gave a rendering of the two parables, 
“Asking and Receiving’’ and “The 
Mustard Seed,’’ as set to music by Mr. 
Hugh Atkins. 

At the conference which followed, the 
Rev. A. W. Fox, of Todmorden, read the 
paper on ‘‘A Hill-Side Sunday School,”’ 
which follows this report, 

After the paper, Mrs. CereDig JONES, 
of Bradford, was the first speaker. Refer- 
ring to the question of teachers, she 
said that the plan of fortnightly teachers 
which she found at Bradford carried out 
throughout the school worked very well. 
It did not mean less work, for the teacher, 
though, coming only once a_ fortnight, 
came as a rule twice on that Sunday, but 
then had the alternate Sundays free: It 
was a plan specially worth considering in 
London, where so many people were 
glad to get out of town on Sundays. 
She had also found the examinations, 
as held by the Yorkshire Union, helpful. 
They helped the teacher, and gave the 
children also more interest in the work. 
She had been greatly astonished by the 
ignorance of the Bible displayed by the 
children in their school, and; if the day 
schools were to abandon such teaching, 
they must give all the more earnest 
attention to that matter. 

The Rev. W. J: CLARKE mentioned a 
practice in his school of combining the 
register for each scholar with the hymn 
book, and expecting the children to bring 
their own book. It worked very well, 
and secured that the children valued their 
books and kept them in good con- 
dition. The registers were marked as 
the children came in: They had to 
be in time, for late counted as absent. 
The opening of school was taken by 
each teacher in turn, which was capital 
training ; and, when the children were gone, 
the teachers had an ‘‘ after school,’’ to 
rehearse next Sunday’s opening, and thus 
advise and help the young teachers. By 
taking the junior children into the 
chapel only once a quarter, they found 
it was regarded by them as a privilege, 
to which they looked forward with real 
pleasure. As to the drifting of the young 
peopleas they grew up, that was to be pre- 
vented by giving every one of them some- 
thing to do. They had now adult classes 


which far outnumbered the juniors. Be- 
ginning some years ago with an average 
of 20, they had now nearly 300. It 
was a great religious work they were 
doing in the lives of those people, the 
influence of which spread far and wide. 

The Rev. J. L. Haren followed, and 
dealt especially with the article on Sun- 
day-schools in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century. On this subject 
he will contribute an article to Tue 
InQuirER immediately. 

A vote of thanks to the President, to 
Mr. Fox, and all the helpers, moved by 
the Rev. W. Harrison, and seconded by 
the Rev. J. Morley Mills, brought the 
meeting toa close. 


ea ees 


THE WORK OF A HILL SIDE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL.* 


By THE Rev. Artuur W. Fox, M.A: 


WeuEn the Secretary of this Association 
was good enough to ask me to describe, 
as briefly as might be, the methods and 
the work of a Sunday-school with which 
I am intimately acquainted, I felt that 
he had honoured that school and my 
numerous fellow-workers in it. Hence I 
could not refuse to do what he asked, 
though I shrank from even the appearance 
of glorying over work in which I have 
taken some small share: I shall try to tell 
as simply as possible the story of the faithful 
work of that zealous band of self-denying 
workers with whom it is my privilege to be 
associated in Todmorden. Where I use 
the first person I must crave your. indul- 
gence, as I only use it to avoid redundance 
in statement. 

The school building stands oh the hill- 
side; part of it nearly ninety years ago 
formed the Unitarian chapel, which was 
converted into a Sunday-school when our 
noble church was built by the brothers 
Fielden, in memory of their father, ‘‘ honest 
John Fielden,’’ who did so much to secure 
the passing of the Ten Hours Act, and 
who was one of the superintendents of 
the school. The premises have been twice 
extended, and the more recent extension 
which is consecrated to the memory of the 
three brothers, has given admirable accom- 
modation for the work of the school: 
Downstairs are a small committe-room, a 
lecture room capable of holding overa 
hundred persons, five class-rooms, one 
of which is also the library, and a large 
kitchen, out of which two class-rooms 
can be made. Most of these class-rooms 
have been handsomely furnished by the 
classes which use them. Upstairs is the 
large room, which has seated as many as 
seven hundred persons. At the end op- 
posite to the platform is an alcove, which 
can be divided into three class-rooms by 
easily movable shutters, while there 
is yet another class-room furnished by its 
class. Most of the rooms are adorned by 
excellent pictures, while in the large room 
are the portraits of the Fielden family 
and of other workers for the church and 
school. The premises are admirably adap- 
ted for the work which is done in them. 

The chief governing bedy is the School 
Committee, which meets;monthly{to trans 


* A paper read at Hssex Hall on Tuesday, June 
5th, at the Conference of the Sunday School 
Association, iy 
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act the business of the school. This con- 
sists of the minister, two superintendents, 
two secretaries, the treasurer, the bank 
~ actuary, and nine ordinary members, 
inelusive of a representative from each of 
the adult classes. But the work of the 
school is so varied that a considerable 
number of sub-committees is needed. 
There is the Recreation Committee, whose 
business is to attend to the winter pro- 
gramme of lectures, social evenings, and 
the summer rambles. There is the Science 
Classes Committee, which looks after 
certain technical classes held during the 
winter. There are the Committees of the 
Band of Hope, of the Reading and Debating 
Society, of the Library, for the Lantern, 
for the stage (when entertainments are 
to be held), and one to arrange for essays 
to be read at a five-weekly united meeting 
of the adult classes on a Sunday afternoon 
in the lecture-room. On these occasions, 
a scholars’ service is held in the large room, 
Amongst these sub-committees a consider- 
able amount of work is distributed and 
done with gratifying unity of purpose 
. and fidelity. The school has a library of 
more than fifteen hundred volumes, also 
in charge of a sub-committee, which is 
known as the ‘‘ John Fielden Memorial 
Library.’’ There is a useful savings bank, 
which at the end of last year had £2,904 
4s. 9d. to the credit of the depositors. 
There is also a holiday club, which last year 
distributed £681 12s. 8d., an amount which 
will be largely increased during the present 
year. I shall return to other institutions 
presently, as my object is to describe an 
ordinary year’s working of the school. 

The officers include the two superinten- 
dents, two assistant superintendents (who 
see to the registers), four book monitors, 
who distribute and collect the hymn-books 
and class books, librarians, and, in addition 
to those already mentioned, a bank trea- 
surer and his deputy. There are three 
hundred and sixty-seven scholars on the 
books, with an average attendance in 
_ the morning of one hundred and eighty, 
and in the afternoon of two hundred and 
seventy. Of these almost one-half are 
over the age of sixteen years, a circumstance 
characteristic of this school. To look after 
the scholars are forty-four teachers and 
officers, whose work is arranged on the 
fortnightly principle. At this point it 
may be of interest to quote from the 
report of a visit paid by Mr. A. Slater 
to the school on October 22, 1905, on behalf 
of the Manchester District Sunday-school 
Association. He says :—‘‘In these days 
of waning morning attendance, a visit to 
this school is a distinct pleasure. It is 
refreshing to find nearly two hundred 
scholars present. It is tenth on our list 
of schools for number of scholars, but 
third for average, and as the other two 
schools are only slightly over in average, 
but have a far larger roll, this school stands 
thus at the head for the percentage of the 
number present. As might be expected 
from these figures, the teachers are regular 
and attentive to their classes. Though 
seventh on the list for total number of 
teachers, they are fourth for attendance, 
and on the day of my visit, of which no 
notice had been given, every class was 
supplied with its teacher. The infants’ 
department was a bright feature of the 
school. The calendar shows that the 


school is in use almost every week evening, 
and the school well deserves to be placed 
amongst those described ag live schools.’’ 

I have made this quotation in this place 
to indicate the zeal and capacity of my 
fellow-teachers. I may add that I do what 
I esteem my plain duty as minister in 
teaching twice every Sunday when I am 
at home. Amongst the various classes 
connected with the school is a teachers’ 
class, which last winter enlarged its scope, 
and became a Bible Class for the Tod- 
morden Sunday-school Union. This class 
was held in the Free Methodist school-room, 
and was attended by teachers from five 
different denominations, including our 
own, and that in spite of our pronounced 
Unitarianism in Todmorden. By means of 
my typewriter and duplicator I was able 
to supply each member and some outsiders 
with notes. There were two classes—the 
first dealt with simple passages of the practi- 
cal teaching of Jesus from the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, with a brief com- 
mentary and a page of illustrations. The 
second took as its text-book a useful little 
book by Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, “‘ Shall 
we Understand the Bible?’’ which I 
cordially commend to the Publication 
Committee of this Association as of a kind 
likely to be more generally useful to the 
average teacher than its more learned pro- 
ductions. To this also I made careful 
type-written notes; indeed, it took us 
eighteen weeks to complete the study of 
two chapters of it. Of the first kind of 
notes I have continued to give the teachers 
copies for each Sunday, and they have been 
found useiul. This is one method of 
solving the question of Bible teaching in 
the Sunday-school—a method which entails 
much work upon the minister, but work 
which is of exceptional value. 

To assist our attendance in the school, 
prizes are offered to teachers and scholars. 
Fourteen teachers during last year never 
missed attendance on their proper Sundays 
or found substitutes, while seven-two 
scholars never missed throughout the whole 
year. Hleven scholars won silver medals 
for a complete attendance of five years. 
One scholar has never missed for seventeen 
years. A gold medal is given at the end of 
an unbroken ten consecutive years. It may 
be old-fashioned to offer prizes, but their use- 
fulness cannot be doubted. These are not, of 
course, competitive, since all can win them. 
They stimulate regularity and earnestness 
thus helping teachers and scholars to form 
and fulfil a fixed purpose. Let those who 
prefer the more Spartan system wrap 
themselves in ‘‘ that virtue which is its 
own reward,’’ and console themselves 
therewith for the less regular attendance 
in the school. I have always maintained 
and still maintain, that prizes of this non- 
competitive kind are both useful and praise- 
worthy as an encouragement not simply 
to regularity but to fixity of purpose. 

Every fifth Sunday, as has been said, in 
the afternoon a scholars’ service is addressed 
in the upper room by a friend from another 
denomination, or by one’of our own friends. 
At the same time the adult classes meet in 
the lecture-room to hear a paper on a 
religious subject usually from a friend of an- 
other church. This forms an agreeable 
break in the regular teaching, and affords 
convenient opportunities to receive a 
speaker from the Todmorden Band of 


Hope Union twice for the adults and twice 
for the children. As we have seen, once 
in the year we receive a visitor from the 
Manchester District Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, once from the North-east Lanchashire 
Unitarian Sunday-school Union, and once 
from the Todmorden Sunday-school Union, 
of which I am president for the present 
year. Kach of these two latter Unions 
holds a conference every quarter, and an 
annual meeting, at which some representa- 
tives from our school are present. The 
method of opening school in the morning 
is as follows :—First we sing a hymn, then 
prayer is offered by one of the superinten- 
dents, followed by the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The superintendent for the day 
next either reads a Scripture lesson, or 
gives a short address, or does both. The 
final closing in the afternoon consists 
of a hymn, the Lord’s Prayer chanted, and 
a dismissal hymn, during which the 
children file out class by class. Every 
Sunday morning the children are marched 
across to the church, where a short address 
to them takes the place of the second lesson. 
Before the sermon the younger children 
leave the church. Each Sunday morning 
a certain number of the teachers sit with 
the children during the service in the 
church. 

In the winter months the school is 
open almost every night of the week. 
Technical classes occupy about ninety 
girls of our own and other schools on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
in which cookery, domestic economy, 
needlework and dressingmaking are taught, 
the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council finding the 
teachers. The young men prefer to go 


to the excellent borough Technical School. —— 


Every Friday evening the reading and 
debating society holds a meeting, and 
subjects of various kinds are discussed 
by the young men. One Tuesday in each 
month a lecture, with or without lantern, 
is given in the large room, which has often 
been crowded on such occasions, Of course 
we have a good lantern of our own. In- 
stead of a lecture, a recital is sometimes 
given by a distinguished reciter. Another 
Tuesday in the month is well occupied 
by a successful Band of Hope meeting, 
which has an average attendance of about 
one hundred and fifty. The Saturdays, as 
a tule, are filled with tea parties, social 
evenings, or entertainments. The school 
needs at least £100 a year to keep up its 
varied work. For this purpose entertain- 
ments are given. In 1905 we had a Japan- 
ese Féte, which lasted three nights and was 
most successful. During the same year 
we held a Handicrafts’ Exhibition to stimu- 
late our scholars to do various kinds of 
work at home. These matters do not 
nearly exhaust our winter work, which 
includes the holding of two inspiring 
lantern services in another part of the town. 

The summer is marked by several Sature 
day afternoon rambles and by week-even- 
ings natural history rambles twice a month, 
these latter conducted by myself. On 
all-day holidays, parties varying in size 
from ten to seventy take all-day rambles, 
often walking fifteen miles. The school 
treat is held in June, and is one of 
the chief events of the year, as many as 
four hundred and fifty often joining in the 
procession. The school anniversary is 
held in the church on the first Sunday in 
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July, when there are crowded congregations 
and collections amounting to £53 or £54 
are taken. The Christmas party for the 
children is another great event of the year, 
when the large room is filled first with 
children, then with children and parents. 

It should be said that the teachers and 
elder scholars meet quartely to transact 
business and to take counsel for the welfare 
of the school, while the annual meeting 
is held about Christmas, which is one of the 
most important meetings for the year. 
Thereat officers are elected, the preacher 
of the anniversary chosen, rules altered 
if necessary, and other matters considered 
with reference to the working of the school. 
At the annual congregational party held 
on New Year’s Day, the junior superinten- 
dent gives a yearly statement of the work 
during the foregoing year, which is always 
of much interest. We have a benevolent 
fund to help quickly needy cases, which 
has been of great use. 

I have given the above sketch of ‘‘ the 
work of a Hillside Sunday-school ’’ not in 
detail and with many unavoidable omissions, 
but in outline, to offer an example of how 
many large schools in the North work for 
the good of their scholars. It is our object 
to make our school a larger home. Through- 
out our work we strive to leave a religious 
impress on the hearts of the children. In 
closing, I pay my grateful tribute to the 
large body of earnest and faithful workers, 
who in a deeply religious spirit give time 
and toil to secure the good of the children 
and elder scholars. To be a fellow-worker 
with those who after their hard labour dur- 
ing the week are ready to deny themselves 
part of the precious leisure of the Sunday 
and the week-evening to help others, is 
my privilege and pleasure. In unity and 
_ mutual kindness our work goes on year after 

year.; and they and I can say in the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thee be the glory and 
praise.’’ 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I much regret to have to place 
before your readers, yet again, the claims of 
our Country Holiday Fund. I am glad to 
say that we have now got to within £35 of 
the sum required, and I most gratefully 
acknowledge the subscriptions which I 
have received in answer to my last 
appeal to your readers Their generosity 
leads me to ask with confidence for the 
remaining £35 before the end of this 
month, so that none of the children who 

‘have been saving up for their holidays 
may sufier through the society’s fund 
being insufficient to render the help upon 
which they are relying. The object is so 
worthy that I feel sure of a generous 

. response to this appeal. 

* Esa 8. Pearson 

(Hon. Treasurer 1.8.8.8. 
Country Holiday Fund). 
Redington Lodge, Hampstead, N.W., 
June 13, 1906. 


Wuart if you are among men of the 
valley, is that sufficient reason for checking 
the instinctive movement of your soul 
toward the mountain peaks ?—Maeter- 
linck, 
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UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE eighty-first annual business meet- 
ing of the Association was held at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, June 6, the 
President, Mr. C. F. Pearson, in the chair. 

The report of the Committee, which 
had been previously printed and circulated, 
was presented by the secretary, the Rev 
W. CopELAND Bowls. 

It contains a good dcal of the informa- 
tion which our readers have already had 
from the two reports to the Council, 
printed in full in Tue Inquirer at the 
time of the meetings, but those who are 
not yet subscribers to the Association 
should send to Essex Hall for a copy 
of the annual report, and study it as a 
whole. It givesa most interesting survey 
of the large amount of work accomplished 
during the year, both at home and abroad, 
arranged under the headings of Home 
Mission Work, Publications, McQuaker 
Trust, Foreign Mission Work, Finance, &e. 
The notice of deceased members contained 
the following passage :— 

‘‘Jt is with sincere regret that the 
Committee report the death of generous 
and valued members of the Association. 
Mr. David Ainsworth, of Wray Castle, 
Windermere, was a former President of 
the Association, a man beloved for his 
courtesy, uprightness, and devotion to 


public duty; inheriting from his father | 


a strong attachment to Unitarianism, he 
upheld the family tradition by a lifelong 
interest in many of the institutions and 
societies connected with the denomina- 
tion. Mr. George Carslake Thompson, of 
Cardiff, took a keen personal interest not 
only in the congregation to which he 
was attached, but in the work of the 
Association generally, and particularly 
in South Wales, where his presence and 
counsel will be greatly missed. Mr. 
H. J. Morton, of Scarborough, was one 
of the Unitarian veterans in Yorkshire, a 
generous supporter of our churches and 
societies, and a most hospitable friend. 
Mr. Donald Wilson, of Hull, local trea- 
surer of the Association, a man of 
beautiful and refined nature, was pre- 
vented by ill-health from taking the 
prominent part in denominational 
affairs for which his abilities and desires 
eminently fitted him. The Unitarian 
body has always numbered among its 
adherents many women of intelligence and 
character, devoted to beneficent work ; 
Mrs. Sydney Courtauld, of Bocking, Miss 
Manning and Miss Teschemacher, of 
London, were of these faithful and 
honoured women whose death we mourn, 
but in whose life we rejoice.’’ 

The report concluded as follows :— 

“In concluding this report of the work 
they have been privileged to do during 
the past year in promoting the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity, the Committee 
desire to express their appreciation of 
the quiet and faithful services rendered 
by Unitarian ministers, congregations, 
and district societies all over the country. 
Encouraging words are spoken, tender 
pieties are cultivated, noble tasks are 


undertaken week by week, month by | 
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— 


month, by many earnest men and women 


of whom little is seen or heard in public; 
it is chiefly by their faith and labour 
that Unitarian Christianity becomes a 
healing and sanctifying influence in the 
world.”’ 

Mr. Oswatp NetrLeFoLp, in present+ 
ing the accounts as treasurer, announced 
that the collection at the service that 
morning had been £24 17s. 8d., a falling 
off from the £27 11s. 9d. of last year. 
The year’s income was £8,259 6s., which 
included £4,535 11s. in subscriptions, 
neatly £160 less than last year; but 
collections produced £622 14s., Association 
Sunday raising £35 more than last year. 
226 churches had made collections. He 
reckoned that their investments had in- 
creased in value by £1,215. The expenditure 
on Foreign Mission work was £500 less than 
last year, which represented the greater 
part of the expense of the Rev. C. Har- 
grove’s mission to Australasia. £500 had 
been added to investments, and there was 


a balance of £46 in hand. It must not be . 


supposed on that account that they did 
not want more subscriptions. The 
generous friend who subscribed £1,000 a 
year to their funds did so on condition 
that others furnished at least another 
£2,000, and to make this up, since they 
had lost many subscribers through death 
during the year, they required another 
£300 in subscriptions, While all the 
regular work was going on, fresh claims 
arose, and their brethren of the French 
Protestant Churches were appealing for 
help in the need caused to their poorer 
churches by the separation of Church and 
State. Another fresh expense was the 
sending out of Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones 
to Wellington, where the prospect of the 
new church was of the brightest. 

On the motion of the PRrEsIpEnt, 
seconded by the Rev. A. N. Buatcurorp, 
the report and accounts were adopted, 
and then ,on the motion of Mr. Davip 
Martineau, seconded by the Rev. D. 
Aaats, the President was heartily thanked 
for his services during the year, and 


Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, of Leeds, was - 
elected President. The officers, com- 
mittee, and council were elected, the 


new members of committee being Mr. 
John Harrison, Mr. Jonathan Nield, and 
the Rev. Charles Roper, and a number 
of new names being added to the 
council. The Secretary having reported 
a large number of letters from foreign 
correspondents, passages from a good 
many of which were published in last 
week’s Inquirer, the following resolu- 
tion, moved from the chair, and seconded 
by Dr. Buaxe Opagers, K.C., was unani- 
mously passed :— 

‘“*That the Association 
sympathy and goodwill to the men and 
women who in all lands are striving to 
unite pure religion and perfect liberty. 
It sends a special word of cheer to the 
Liberal Protestants of France in their 
hour of difficulty and trial; it welcomes 
with peculiar pleasure the representatives 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
remembering that the two Associations 
were founded within a few hours of 
each other, and for eighty-one years 
have remained steadfast friends and 
fellow-workers; and it would to-day 
express not only deep sympathy, but 


extends its 


sea 
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the warmest admiration, for the courage 
and faith with which the American people 
have faced the losses entailed by the great 
disaster at San Francisco. 

“That a letter of greeting be for- 
warded to the Foreign Correspondents 
of the Association in America, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Cape Colony, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Iceland, India, Italy, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Switzerland, and Tasmania.”’ 

Mr, Cuartes EH. Ware, one of the re- 
presentatives of the American Unitarian 
Association, was the first to respond, and 
warmly acknowledged the cordiality of 
their welcome. Their work was going on 
on even lines on both sides of the ocean. 
He had been struck in Little Portland- 
street Chapel that morning by what ap- 
peared to him to be a representative New 
England congregation. In America, their 
work had been extending, not only in 
starting new posts in the Middle West 
and on the Pacific, but in building up 
country parishes in New England. Many 
of these had been depleted by the move- 
ments of population and death, so that 
they were almost dead. But about two 
years ago an effort was made to re- 
invigorate them, and it had been very 
successful, largely through the services of 
the Rev. W. Channing Brown, a young 
man full of fire and spiritual life. They 
also were troubled by the financial ques- 
tion, and they were trying to do away 
with the subsidising of parishes. He ex- 
tended a most ccrdial invitation to them 
all to be present at the Internationa] 
meetings in Boston, in September, 1907, 
and, in conclusion, expressed his special 
thanks for their sympathy with their un- 
fortunate brethren in San Francisco. 
Professor Chatterji, of Caicutta, on behalf 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and Pasteur Giran, 
of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam, 
as we noted last week, also responded. 

The resolution of gratitude to the 
district societies for their helpful work, 
moved from the chair, and seconded by 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, was acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. Watrer Lioyp, on 
behalf of England, Rev. T. Dunkeruey for 
Ireland, Dr. A. J. BatLantryne for Scot- 
land, and the Rev Davin Evans for 
Wales. Mr. Lloyd said that a great part 
of the fear of the Education Bill was due 
to fearof Unitarianism. “ Our principles,’’ 
he said, in conclusion, “ are spreading. 
These are the days our fathers desired to 
see, Let us rejoice and give thanks.’’ 

The next resolution, moved from the 
chair, gave Dr. HersErr Situ, who 
seconded, the opportunity of making a 
statement as to the Boston Conference 
Fund, on which we published some notes 
last week. The resolution was :—‘‘ That 
the Association rejoices in the great ser- 
vices rendered by the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers at its 
meetings in London, Amsterdam, and 
Geneva, and assures the Committee in 
America of its earnest co-operation in the 
effort to make the meetings at Boston in 
September, 1907, a notable occasion in the 
annals of religious progress.’’ 

The resolution on the Education Bill, 
moved by the Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson, 
we published last week. We shall not 
attempt to disentangle the discussion and 


the various amendments brought forward ; 
but, if the protagonists desire it, our 
columns are open to them for further dis- 
cussion of vital points in the controversy. 

The Rev. Caartes Hargrove had given 
notice of a motion on “a new Lectionary,” 
and the Rev. Wilfred Harris of an 
amendment; but as there was no time 
at the meeting, these were together simply 
referred to the committee for considera- 
tion. 

Resolution —‘‘ That the committee be 
directed to take into consideration the 
desirability of providing a selection of 
Lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ment for the use of ministers and con- 
gregations; and, if approved, that steps 
be taken for the preparation of such a 
selection to be printed and published as 
soon as may be convenient.”’ 

Amendment, or Addition—‘‘ That the 
committees be directed to take into con- 
sideration the desirability of publishing an 
additional Lectionary containing Lessons 
from those portions of the world’s reli- 
gious experience, both old and new, which 
are not already recorded in the Bible.’’ 

A resolution of thanks to Dr. Drum- 
mond, as preacher of the anniversary 
sermon, to the committee of Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, and to London friends 
for their hospitality, moved from the 
chair and seconded by the Rev. Albert 
Trornhill, of Carlisle, brought the business 
mzeting to a close. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


Essex Hau was thoroughly well filled 
at the public meeting on Wednesday 
evening, June 6, Mr. C. F. Pearson, the 
President being again in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, 
said that being in that hall, carried him 
back some years to the time when, as a boy, 
together with his parents and relations, he 
attended the old Essex-street chapel, the 
minister of which was then the Rev. 
Thomas Madge. The approach to the 
chapel was not a cheerful one, and the old 
high pews, together with the absence of any 
musical accompaniment to the hymns, 
tended to make the services both serious 
and impressive. The singing for many 
years was lead by the Clerk and two or 
three other voices from a pew directly 
below, and in front of the pulpit. Later 
on, an organ was introduced, but he 
believed, not without some divergence of 
opinion among the members of the con- 
gregation: He was in the habit of occa- 
sionally attending the English opera on 
Saturdays, and it was amusingly interesting 
to recognise the clerk in the chorus some- 
times as one of a bold warrior band, and at 
another time one of a group of rural swains, 
clad in raiment to suit the characters, but 
on Sundays he was at his post in respectable 
black, engaged in leading music of a totally 
different character. His (the speaker’s) 
grand-parents and parents, if not his great- 
grand-parents, were Unitarians, so that he 
was to the manner born, and did not recall 
any acute stage of argument between 
Trinitarianism and Unitarianism until 
he began to take up denominational and 
Sunday School work. Soon after that he 
was thrown a great deal amongst several 
Church of England friends; and found 
their views at so great a variance with his 
own that he went somewhat carefully into 


such matters, but emerged from his inquiry 
more decided in his tendency towards 
liberal thought than before. Was it not 
possible, however, that children naturally 
attended Unitarian places of worship 
because their parents did so, but did not 
realise the why and wherefore of their 
dissent, and thus they surely could not 
justly prize and appreciate the position they 
occupied—he meant that of liberal religion 
—in the way they would if they grasped 
fully how patient lives, steadfast hopes, 
noble thoughts, and even persecution had 
gone to the making of to-day’s freedom of 
religious thought and worship, even though 
that worship was after the manner which 
men called heresy. The larger our posses- 
sions, the greater our responsibility. If 
they thought they held a more pure and 
simple faith than many others, so much the 
more were they called upon to lead useful 
lives and develop characters of sterling 
quality. A short time ago, in perusing 
Newman’s ‘‘ Phases of Faith’’ he came 
upon the following quotation from Cole- 
ridge: ‘‘If anyone begins by loving 
Christianity more than the truth, he 
will proceed to love his Church more 
than Christianity and will end by loving 
his own opinions better than either.’” 
Were not some of them a little inclined to 
love their Unitarianism for its Unitarianism 
alone and not for the broader aspect and 
tendencies which it opened out to them ? 
Professor Jones last Whitsuntide was 
good enough to say that he found them not 
a denomination, but associated for religious 
progress. Having emerged from creeds, 
sacraments and ecclesiasticism, did they 
not stand on an open plateau from whence 
they could scan the religious horizon, 
eagerly but reverently searching for any 
further light that might arise ? 

During part of his year of office he re- 
gretted that somewhat indifferent health 
had prevented him attending to his duties 
as he should have wished, but he was able 
to attend in September last the stone- 
laying of the new Aberdeen church, an 
occasion which was one of much enthu- 
siasm amongst thefriendsthere. If any of 
those present were likely to be in Scotland 
on September 16 * next, when the Church 
would be formally opened, he was sure they 
would be warmly welcomed by Mr. Webster 
and his friends. 

When they looked further afield they 
found Rev. W. Jellie was prospering at 
Auckland, and as a sequence to Rev. Chas. 
Hargroves’ visit Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones 
had now commenced their labours for a new 
church in Wellington. They would doubt- 
less have seen in their papers what a warm 
welcome they received and what good 
grounds of success there seemed to be for 
their earnestness and energy. The meet- 
ings of the International Council of Uni- 
tarians and other Liberal Religious 
thinkers, held at Geneva, were much 
enjoyed by those who attended. The 
open-hearted manner in which they were 
received and the throwing open of the 
Cathedral for their use were greatly and 
gratefully appreciated. Such gatherings 
were of inestimable value, drawing to- 
gether as they did many phases of liberal 
thought and representing by no means 
an unimportant minority in Christendom: 


* The opening, we believe, is now fixed for 
September 23. 
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It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of the Lectures on ‘4 The Christ of 
the Creeds and of Experience,” and ‘‘ The 
Gospels, and how to Read them,’” given 
during the year by Professor Carpenter. 
Wherever they were delivered, great 
interest was shown, and they could only 
hope that his new office of Principal of 
Manchester College would still leave him 
at least some opportunities of continuing 
the lectures. 

In conclusion, he would like to add his 
thanks, not only to his fellow Committee- 
men on allthe Committees he had to attend, 
but to the sta#i at Essex Hall, and especially 
to their friend, Mr. Bowie, who was the 
right-hand of Unitarianism generally and 
and of the presidents in particular. 

Rev. J. Worstey Austin, of Birming- 
ham, in an address on the Scientific Temper 
in Religion, said he did not propose to 
speak of the actual achievements of science 
and their effect on religion, but of the 
scientific temper itself, the scientific habit 
of mind which had proved so fruitful 
in investigation during the last century, 
what was the extension into the domain 
of religion of that temper and habit of 
mind, and whatit would accomplish. That 
was not simply an interesting question, but 
it was a practical one. The scientific 
temper was not the possession of a limited 
number of minds; the great discoverers 
and thinkers represented a much wider 
mental movement, a movement which 
characterised society in all its grades and 
which was the cause of the unrest and the 
debates on the traditional statement of 
questions concerning our life which were 
to be found more or less going on all 
around us. The scientific temper had come 
to stay, and be a force in building up and 
destroying forms of religion. Anyone to 
whom religion in any form was of vital and 
supreme interest had one of two courses 
open to him: he might go on his way 
indifferent to this growing and transforming 
spirit, or he might try to discover these 
fundamental and essential principles and 
emphasise their right value, and do his 

‘ best to bring them in as an aid to religious 
life and thought: It was for that reason 
he asked what were the characteristics of 
the scientific temper? The first charac- 
teristic that struck him was Faith, That 
might sound a strange thing to put in the 
first place, and yet a moment’s meditation 
would show that it was true; Faith in 
what? Faith in the intelligibility of our 
world lay at the back of all expenditure of 
energy, all the reasoning, all the investigat- 


ing: Apart from that nothing could be} 


done, hands would fall listless to the side, 
and thought would be idle: Science had 
gone forward on its triumphant march 
because the scientific man was permeated 
by this faith that our world is intelligent. 
Agnosticism was the antithesis of the true 
scientific temper: Agnosticism that said, 
“* we do not know yet *’ was in accord with 
it; but not the agnosticism that said, *‘ We 
cannot know.’ Rather the characteristic 
of the scientific temper was to say that our 
world is intelligible: They all needed that 
for the confirmation and strengthening 
of their religion: By that he did not 
mean that the world was merely intellec- 
tually intelligible, for as we rose we got 
a grip of something greater, namely, that 
our world to be intellectually intelligible was 
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morally so, and in the last analysis would be 
found satisfactory to our moral nature. 
The second characteristic was the spirit 
of adventure; the will to explore and 
experiment. Rising to the idea that the 
world was reasonable, and because reason- 
able; good, that will to explore showed 
itself in the search for knowledge and 
truth: Science had taken to itseli the 
great saying, ‘‘ All things are ours.’’ 
There was a spirit of enterprise there, 
and more of that spirit was needed in 
religion: He was not thinking of the 
speculative side of religion, but they 
needed to be more enterprising and more 
daring as regarded moral and spiritual 
experience, for they learnt through exper- 
ience as well as through thought. The 
invisible kingdoms of love and beauty and 
truth and trust were ever around us, but 
we penetrated them only a little way, and 
we sought trust and, light no longer, and 
therefore life appeared a small circum- 
scribed thing because we experienced so 
little of what it held: We loved the home 
feeling, the certainties we had tested, the 
well-trodden paths, the familiar scenes, 
and we shrank from the untrodden way ; 
and yet it was true that ‘‘ nothing venture, 
nothing win.’” That had its application to 
religion, and through religion to the faith 
which was the outcome of experience. To 
illustrate that he would point out that 
there was an element of venturing enter- 
prise in that love, because the impulse of 
love was ever towards upward paths as 
yet untrodden: There had been those 
who had descanted on the possibility of 
unhappiness which it inevitably opened up. 
Jesus loved his race and his God, and we 
find him at last weeping with aching heart 
and saying: ‘‘ O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether,”even as a hen gathered her chicken 
under her wings, and ye would not!’* 
Go and reverence your race and try to serve 
it, and if you do so you simply multiply 
the channels along which disappointment 
may be borne to you: Few had said as 
much in plain terms, but many had thought 
it: The chief facts were not to be learnt 
from the outside, but to learn the facts one 
must follow love, and to follow one must 
trust and one must have enough of the 
divine impulse to venture to dare greatly, 
to accept all its conditions and hold to 
its promises, even in the teeth of uncer- 
tainty and fear. To act and live in the 
spirit of love in the daily concerns of our 
existence, meant a continued series of 
ventures, and to apply it in any given 
case, to guide our actions by it, involved 
a real trust in love and in its meaning as 
regarded human life. It involved our seek- 
ing that something from which, not because 
we were hard-hearted, but because we 
would not dare enough to test and to prove 
love, we drew back. ‘‘ How often shall 
my brother sin against me, until seven 
times ?’” was a question asked of Jesus. 
To forgive seven times implied a good deal 
of trust, it meant something of adventure: 
But Christ said, Yet further venture to the 
uttermost, “‘ Forgive until seventy times 
seven.” In all our relations to individuals 
and to society there came a point where we 
trusted the principle no further, we were 


at. the end of our practical venture; The, 


to put his case in the strongest light. 
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man who had trusted greatly in connection 
with any spiritual experience or principle, 
the man who had penetrated an excep- 
tional distance along some path leading into 
that invisible country, always drew the 
world’s interest on himself. 
to know his experience, what he saw, what 
he learnt, what discoveries he made about 
his own life and the lives of others. He 
stood to us like a great explorer, only his 
territory was more real to us. St. Francis 
of Assisi was an explorer in the realm 
of ‘self-sacrifice, his venture cost him all 
the world holds dear, but he gladly gave it 
up. The spell of an invisible kingdom was 
upon him, and everything else was nothing 
to him. Sometimes it was not the invisible 
kingdom of love ; it might be the invisible 
kingdom of truth, then a man followed 
truth, venturing more and more in his 
search, and might even yield up his life: 
What a glory to humanity it was that there 
had been some who had -yielded up even 
life itself! In being true, a man was 
building on one of the foundation rocks of 
the Universe, on nothing less than God 
himself. We drew with resistless fascina- 
tion to the history of such a one, and so he 
said the kingdoms of the spirit were around 
the kingdoms of love, truth, righteousness, 
beauty and faith. We had all entered them 
some little way, but how much there was 
still to each one untraversed! We needed 
that element in the scientific spirit, the 
spirit that would dare more, would venture 
more for spiritual and moral things. The 
last characteristic was loyalty to truth; 
How much had been said on that subject, 
how much we were always insisting upon 
it! In the scientific world, we saw that 
the love of truth was something distinct 
from adherence to any particular views 
that we might endorse as truth. We might 
be champions of our views without this 
genuine love of truth for its own sake 
being ours. Now the scientific attitude 
was that of the man who, though he 
had his own particular views or theories 
wanted above all things facts. He was a 
man with an open mind ; a man who came 
to convince him that he was wrong, was 
not regarded as his enemy, but as a possible 
friend, and he wanted him to do his best 
So 
they would see that the love of truth 
was a uniting force, and not a disintegrat- 
ing force. The loyalty to particular 
truths apart from that was one of the most 
disintegrating forces at work in society. 
Aswe looked around, did we not see that in 
their search for what was true the best men 
were continually becoming separated ? 
Was it not so in theoretical and in practical 
matters ?. One man worked out one kind 
of philosophy, another, another; one 
man had one creed, another, another; one 
man had one social theory and _ believed 
in working for certain ends, land nation- 
alisation it might be, or local option ;. 
another man distrusted all such theories, 
So that one could see that in this search for 
what was true for some reason or other 
men became ‘inevitably separated, and 
the very search tended to social disintegra- 
tion: “History was the record of clashing 
wills and purposes and. beliefs and theories 
and principles: We turned over its pages 
and learnt how men had been set into hos- 
tile camps and had struggled and persecuted 
one another through this espousal of diver- 


We wanted — 
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gent beliefs: In the history of religion, 
we could read of some of the saddest 
efiects of this. From one point of view 
religion had been one of the greatest 
disintegrating forces that the world had 
ever seen. In religion’s name, and cham- 
ploning some principle or truth, had not 
men ostracised and persecuted and tor- 
tured and slain one another? Did not 
religious history show us Inquisitions and 
martyr fires and crosses? Did we not 
shudder even now as we thought of the 
hatred and abuse which such things repre- 
sented and which made men enemies ? 
It was equally true to-day that religion 
in the sense of adherence to particular 
principles and views sundered men, and 
it was because of that we had to work 
apart and we had to worship apart; and 
though Inquisitions and the stake were 
things of the past, we could not say that 
animosity and ostracism and anathemas 
had passed away. Here, then, they saw 
that in the search for truth forces were 
born that tended towards disintegration 
rather than towards full social unity, 
it separated men and often set them in 
most bitter hostility one against another. 
They therefore necessarily asked for some- 
thing further, and that something further 
he believed they would find in the scientific 
spirit. What was it that in the midst 
of these disintegrating forces kept our 
world in unity so that in spite of them we 
could yet see harmony and brotherhood 
slowly coming to the fore? He put it 
more than anything else to the develop- 
ment and the increasing control of that 
spirit that was able to place truth before 
any particular aspect of truth, that longed 
for the good move ardently than for any 
particular goal that promised good. It 
was the growth of that spirit in religion that 
was sweeping away the more diabolical 
outrages and was growing in toleration 
and liberty and mutual respect ; it was the 
growth of that spirit that was making a 


. Creed like the Athanasian Creed a stumb- 


bling block and an offence; it was the 
spirit that was growing in connection even 
with politics and which broke down 
barriers and fostered unity and brother- 
hood more than anything else; Why was 
that? It was because wherever that 
spirit reigned, whether in religion or politics, 
or anywhere else, it set a man in a certain 
relation to his opponents from which no 
sundering evil could separate him. When 
a man’s heart was set first and foremost on 
truth for its own sake, then the evil in 
his individualism was banished. That was 
a high instinct and a high ideal which 
needed fuller sway. 

Rev. H. D. Roserrs, of Liverpool, 
speaking of the present mission of the 
Unitarian, said they had amongst them 
some of their best men, who believed that 
there was no present mission for the 
Unitarian, and he was simply going to try 
to show that there was a great need for 
a present mission. A conference, con- 
sisting of ministers, clergymen, Catholic 
priests and laymen, had lately been held in 
Liverpool, presided over by Sir Edward 
Russell, The subject. they were consider- 
ing was the basis of agreement in religion. 
One Wesleyan declared that Free Church- 
men had their Free Church Catechism. 
Well, that would not do for Unitarians as 
a basis of religion; Another man, a dis- 
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tinguished Churchman, a biblical critic, 
a man who was an authority on the Pen- 
tateuch thought there might be a common 
basis in the unrestricted dogmatism of 
the Nicene Creed; but that would not 
do for Unitarians. The introducers of 
the papers did have more than a gleam 
oi recognition that there ought to be some 
basis of agreement. The Wesleyan said 
if no basis could be found, it would imply 
that the fundamental truths of religion 
had not their source in our common human 
nature, but were artificially produced. The 
Anglican felt there was an opportunity 
and a possibility for a wider basis of agree- 
ment than existed at present. Unitarians 
had at least this ; whatever their difficulties 
they had an open basis of worship, they had 
no subscription to any theological creed, 
and therefore one could see in that one 
of the present needs of the mission of the 
Unitarians. Personally, he would like 
to be able to give their friends of the big 
churches an example of how they might 
come together—he knew that was heresy— 
but of how they might come together as 
congregations, and show that they could 
be a Church for offence and defence all 
over the Kingdom. He was afraid as con- 
gregations they had not arrived at that 
stage yet; perhaps some day they would, 
A man who had been brought up in a coal 
pit, and who by dint of perseverance had 
worked himself up to a leading commercial 
position in Liverpool, one day said to him : 
‘* Mr. Roberts, I am beginning to feel that 
T have been living in a barrel, but now the 
staves are just loosening, and I see the light 
coming through,’’ and then came the con- 
fession that he did not know whether to 
let the light in all at once or to let it in by 
degrees. It was one part of the mission of 
Unitarians to show to all thinking men and 
women that they could face the light 
and their eyes were not blinded. That 
meeting had just publicly admitted the 
obligation of assimilating the truest and 
the best. He had thought it necessary 
to say this publicly in order that some echo 
of it might go to some of their weak-kneed 
brethren who did not see that there was 
any need for a mission of Unitarians. 
Faith was what they so much needed. 
They had, first of all, to make up their 
minds that a mission was needed, and then 
they had to have a glowing faith in it, 
They had to-day a better opportunity 
than Jesus had; they had a better op- 
portunity than had ever before been pre- 
sented to any religious community in 
the world. Why should they not be the 
pioneers of a federated spiritual world, and 
then they could embrace in one Church of 
the Spirit all the nations of the world. 
Some of them were taught in their boyhood 
to say :—‘‘ Gentle Jesus, meek, and mild.’” 
Yet this same ‘* gentle ’’ Jesus projected 
his thinking upon his own people and 
through them upon the world. It was 
for the English Unitarian, with his many 
points of vantage to do the same for his 
generation and the world; 

Dr. JoHN CAMPBELL, of Belfast, who 
was to have been the next speaker, on 
‘* Practical Christianity the Need of the 
Age,’ was unable to be present on account 
of a professional engagement, but we hope 
to publish next week some notes of the 
address he had prepared, which he has 
kindly forwarded for that purpose. 
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Problems of Life and Religion in America, 


Dr. 8. M. Crotumrs, of Cambridge, 
Mass., speaking on ‘‘ Problems of Life and 
Religion in America,’’ said that he sup- 
posed they wished to hear from him how 
their work on the other side of the ocean 
was going on, what were its: encourage- 
ments, and what its peculiar difficulties. 
Just because it was one work in which 
they were engaged in both countries, and 
their thought of God, of religion, of duty, 
was one, there came the interest in com- 
paring the different conditions under 
which the work was done; the difference 
of their general condition in England and 
in America appeared to him s>mewhat as 
the difference between the conditions +a 
party in power and ‘‘His Majesty’s 
Opposition” had to face. He did not say 
that in America Liberal Christianity was 
the party in power, but so far as Non- 
conformity was concerned, as a protest, 
with grievances of any kind, it was in that 
position, He had listened to a good 
deal of religious discussion, especially as 
to education, in England, all new to him, 
and therefore interesting, because almost 
all the questions at issue had been long 
settled in America, and settled according 
to the programme of the most lberal 
thinkerz. And if they asked what had 
come of it, the English religious Itberal 
might point to America as to the kingdom 
of heaven; but the English conservative 
said, if that was so, he wanted something 
a little less heavenly! To believers in 
ecclesiasticalideas America was a horrible 
example of the results of secularism, or 
‘individualism run mad.’’ Though he 
might not tell it in Gath, yet there he 
was willing frankly to confess that every 
one of those results which the most ultra- 
conservative churchman imagined as fol- 
lowing in a country where there was per- 
fect freedom in religion, had happened in 
America. Taere they had no established 
church, and now there were places where 
they wished they had: He could show 
them in New England country communi- 
ties that had relapsed into paganism, 
which were standing examples of the 
futility of mere little sectarian com- 
munities. There was no one great church, 
with its sacred associations, only a few 
little meeting houses, scarcely attended 
by the people. That was one of their 
serious problems in America at the present 
time, of the growing paganism of 
many country communities. 


They had no religious teaching, sec- 
tarian or otherwise, in their free schools , 
and the question was asked, Might it 
not be that they were educating men for 
the new generation intellectually, without 
adequately educating them morally; 
making them keen, quick to achieve, 
ambitious, but without the true guidance 
for citizenship. That was, in truth, one 
of the great, terrible problems confronting 
them. American civilisation had evolved 
men from whom they turned back in 
affright; but they didnot have the worst 
of them, for they got so rich they came 
with their money to England! They had 
that type of the highly educated man, 
intellectual, but without moral balance ; 
they had the danger of the mob and of a 
growing materialism. Yes, those were 
actual evils in the Republic. They were 
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- old evils. But, said the American, “your form of speech when they said ‘I]took their fortunes in their hands and 
old remedies are absolutely impossible | guess.» That phrase had in it the very | went to these people. Sometimes, of course, 


forus. They areinadequate.’’ His answer 
was, ‘* not less liberty,’? but ‘‘ more 
ordered liberty.’’ There came a time, at 
the crisis of the great Civil War, when 
Grant’s army was facing Lee and mighty 
odds in the wilderness of Virginia, and 
there were prophesies of defeat on every 
hand. Then came the ringing message 
of Grant to his army and people: “I will 
fight it out in this line if it takes all 
summer.’’ And he did, and fought to 
ultimate victory. That was what he had 
to say of the present serious moral crisis 
in America. They were going through 
one of the greatest moral and religious 
crises since the great movement for the 
abolition offslavery. He had been sur- 
prised, in reading the papers in this 
country, concerning the amount of 
corruption disclosed in many parts of 
American life, to be told that Americans 
were indifferent to those things. If people 
told them of great evils they might 
believe them. Things were probably 
far worse than they imagined. But if they 
said the heart of the American people was 
indifferent to those things, they must not 
believe it, for it was not true. Everyone 
who had to do with the teaching of morals 
and religion had now a courage and a 
sense of final victory they had not had for 
a generation, because they were already 
seeing new leaders springing up out of the 
democracy, pointing in the direction in 
which they had been longing to go, show- 
ing how democracy could cure the evils 
democracy had discovered. There were 
two great moral tendencies in American 
life at the present time, taking hold of 
young America, represented by their two 
most popular preachers, Andrew Carnegie 
and Theodore Roosevelt, both of them 
preachers of the ideal of democracy. 
What Carnegie preached was a trium- 
phant democracy, full of the idealism of 
a strong successful nature. Its first word 
was, ‘‘ get rich,’ and the second, ‘‘ when 
you do, give generously for the good of 
the community.’ That he not only 
preached, but practised. There had been 
a great enthusiasm for a purely material 
progress, often for pure success with little 
moral ideal in it. But over against that, 
they should read the sermons of Theodore 
Roosevelt, with his doctrine of the 
strenuous life. That appealed to the 
masterful element in young men. And to 
that he added, ‘‘ give yourself to the 
public service, disinterestedly, honestly. 
America needs honest, fearless men, who 
can neither be bribed nor threatened.’’ 
To that message the heart of America 
had been springing up eagerly and gladly. 
And the great thing that was now making 
the heart of every moral teacher in the 
States glad, was simply that they had 
been able at last to bring to the 
ordinary prosperous American something 
like a conviction of sin. The one 
characteristic of all Americans was that 
they were unmitigated and unreasoning 
optimists. In that they had the secret 
of religious faith which made it a 
delight to preach to them, but there 
wag also that in it which made it very 
difficult for them to take a certain kind 
of preaching very seriously. They had 
kept in America an Old Elizabethan 


essence of the Yankee thinking. It was 
taking chances. It did not dogmatise, 
it let the other man do that. It did 
not go beyond a certain shrewd guess, 
and the thing guessed was always in the 
optimistic line: “Iguess things will come 
out all right.”” It was a splendid faith, 
and in America it generally did come out 
right. But suppose we are trying to 
preach plain everyday righteousness, 
You begin at the street corners, to the 
men in the street, and you say: “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ 
And your good-natured prosperous citizen 
is pleased to hearthat prophetic message. 
“JT guess that’s all right,’’ he says. ‘I 
guess the kingdom of heaven’s coming 
sure enough, and I guess we’re it,’’ 
Then the preacher tries to get a 
little closer. ‘‘ But that is not the point. 
What I want to say is this, that if you 
repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand, 
and if you don’t, the kingdom of heaven 
is not at hand.’’? Then the good-natured 
believer looks at you and smiles. ‘Oh, 
I wouldn’t take it so hard as that. I 
guess the kingdom of heaven is all right. 
I’m all right. Repentance is all right. 
Let the other fellow repent!’ Now that, 
said Dr. Crothers, is our problem, our 
great problem as preachers, to make the 
man, the prosperous, successful, genuinely 
efficient man feel that, after all, there is 
something that he must repent of, and 
he must do. And now we have got to 
that point in regard to some very impor- 
tant questions of civic and moral duty; 
we have got the man on the street to see 
there is something wrong, and, God 
helping us, we are going to right it. 
And when you do get the American to 
feel that way, something is going to 
happen. The United States to-day are 
repenting of the sin of materialism. Men 
are seeing the necessity of finer standards, 
higher ideals of spiritual greatness, and 
we are glad in the prospect that is 
before us. 

Rev. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, was 
the last speaker, and gave an interesting 
account of his experience with the Unit- 
arian Van. His first experience, he said, 
had not yet ended. He had been with 
the Van since last July, and he intended 
to go on with it until the end of September, 
and then he hoped to be able to present 
a report that he believed would be of 
interest to the whole Unitarian public; 
but he should feel it a very disappointing 
experience if he was not able to report 
that he had a balance on the right side 
financially—at any rate, they would have 
one in all other respects. He felt sure 
they {would be glad to learn that the 
success of the movement up to the present 
had exceeded every anticipation, that the 
hopes of those who were interested in it 
had not been disappointed, and he 
believed that the experience of other 
missionaries was like his own, and that 
they did not know befoce, as Unitarian 
ministers, what their opportunities were, 
they did not know the need for their 
gospel, and they did not know what would 
be the attitude of the people; they did 
not know until they went out into the 
highways and byways what would be the 
reception given to their faith when they 


they met with opposition: They fre- 
quently had to start their meetings with 
only a few children, or they had to begin 
by talking to the houses, but very soon 
men came along and listened, and even 
on a wet night they often had as many 
as 200 standing round. If they kept up 
their present average they expected to 
make as many as 400 converts before 
the end of the twenty weeks, and they 
were going to do more, by means of 
their Van, in the way of creating a 
healthy opinion than the combined 
efforts of all their churches in that 
district put together in the twelve 
months. They stood for the Gospel of 
good hope, to tell these men and women 
that they were not to be content with the 
ditch into which some people said it had 
pleased Providence 1o place them, but 
that they had to make up their minds 
that, whatever the force of circum- 
stances, they would be able to overcome 
it. Then they would go on their way 
believing that it was possible for them 
to win an exceeding weight of glory, 
and make this old England of ours 
happier in the constant and faithful 
exercise of the highest type of citizen- 
ship that was bound to come out of the 
practice of Upitarianism. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Thursday morning, which opened with a 
brief devotional service, conducted by the 
Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope, of Lewis- 
ham, was devoted to the conference, at 
which the: two papers were read,-which we 
published last week in full—that by the 
Rey. Gertrud von Petzold, on ‘ The Ser- 
vice of Women inthe Harly Church,’’ and 
that by the Rev. J. J. Wright on ‘‘ Edu- 
cation in Relation to the State, the 
Church, and the Home.” The President 
was in the chair. 

Miss HELEN Brooke HeERrrorp, who# 
spoke after Miss von Petzold, said that, 
listening to the paper, she had been re- 
minded of a conversation between her 
father and Robert Collyer. They were 
talking of women preachers, and someone 
cited an instance of the uncomfortable 
rivalries which might arise if women went 
into Parliament or had votes, or if they 
were in the ministry. And it was recalled 
how Dr, Livermore came to preach for 
them at Chicago. He came once, and 
then his wife came; and they asked her 
to preach again, but they did not 
ask Dr. Livermore. On which Collyer 
exclaimed :—‘‘If she was my wife 
I should beat. her!’’ They had 
heard that morning, {said Miss Herford, 
a great deal about the women of the 
ancient church. They had always heard 
a great deal, and had read in church his- 
tory about the early Fathers. But for 
the first time they had now heard about 
the early Mothers: For one thing she 
was not prepared, that there would be 
so many early mothers there that morn- 
ing at half-past ten. It was to those 
mothers, or rather to the people who 
were not there, that she wanted to say 
what she had to say. Jf they asked 
her what she knew about mothers she 
would remind them of the Spanish pro- 
verb, that you cannot both walk in a 
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procession and have a look at it from a 
window. She had had an unrivalled 
view of the mothers, and what struck 
her with especial force among them was 
the lack of definite religious Unitarian 
training for their children; she did not 
mean the children in the Sunday School, 
but the children of their own Unitarian 
families, Something very straight needed 
to be said to the mothers. There was 
too much of the paralysing idea among 
them that because they had no definite 
creed therefore it was better to say 
nothing, so as to leave the child’s mind 
free and unbiassed. There was a story of 
Coleridge, who was once a Unitarian 
after that pattern, arguing with Charles 
Lamb, on the subject, and speaking of 
his garden which was overrun with 
weeds, Lamb said, ‘‘ Yes, I do it on 
your principle. It would be very narrow- 
minded to bias the gardenin favour of 
roses or strawberries!’’? She remembered 
in Boston a girl so brought up, with her 
mind left quite unbiassed. She was doing 
some work in the slums, and helped an 
Trish family. To an Irish priest whom 
she met there, she said, “I amnot trying 
to convert them to my opinions,’’ but 
when the priest replied, ‘“‘ And may I ask 
what your opinions are?’’ he had her, 
and ina short time she became a Roman 
Catholic. If that had come to a well- 
informed mind it would have been no 
harm, but when it came to a mind care- 
fully left empty by wide-minded parents, 
they saw the result. She instanced also 
a mother sending her boy toa preparatory 
school, to whom it had never occurred 
that there was any question of religion or 
religious teaching to be considered. In 
that matter she thought they might 
take a leaf out of the book of the 
Friends, who were accustomed to take 
their children when quite young to meet- 
ings, to show them what they had got 
to do when they were older. She was 
afraid there were parents among them 
who did not know Essex Hall, or that 
anything particular was going on that 
week, or that they had any church 
history to be proud of, or any special 
work of their own to do, The 
children should be taught early to 
begin to help, for people were only in- 
terested when they were given work and 
had got to pay. They should let the 
children give their own pennies to the 
collection, and should teach them their 
Church history, how they came into being, 
and the struggles of their fathers. The 
responsibility rested so much on the 
mothers, for the training of the*children 
at that early age of ten or eleven. The 
Jesuits knew how important it was, and 
only took the boys at eleven or twelve, 
not later. On the mothers rested the 
responsibility if there was to be any 
Unitarian Church of to-morrow. Itrested 
on the mothers to-day. 

The Rev. H. Enriztp Dowson, who 
also spoke, said that as chairman of the 
Manchester College Committee he rejoiced 
that they had been instrumental in intro- 
ducing Miss von Petzold, as the first 
woman, into the ministry of their churches, 
and hoped she would be the pioneer’ of 
many who would follow. He was confi- 
dent that women had only to take up the 
cause of religion in their churches as she 


had done to give new life to the religious 
spirit in their midst. Women, he thought, 
were better fitted than men for the teach- 
ing of religion, and they would have a 
great function in the future in the teach- 
ing of the young. a 

The PReEsipent said that, apart from 
a full ministerial career, there was great 
work for women to do in their missions 
and schools. 

On the subject of Education, after the 
reading of the Rev. J. J. Wright’s paper, 
there was one speech, and then the 
attempted conclusion of the consideration 
of Mr. Dowson’s resolution already 
reported. 

Mr. A. J. MunpEtya said that he was 
glad Mr. Wright in his paper had put the 
interest of the child in the first place. 
As to religion, he had said that Mr. 
Birrell’s solution was Bible teaching in 
all the schools, and facilities for special 
teaching; but the fundamental principle 
of the solution before Parliament was an 
absolute’local option and self-government. 
That was a sound principle. The Bill said 
no local authority was under any obliga- 
tion to give religious instruction, no child 
to come, no teacher to teach, nor would 
Government give any grant for religious 
instruction or inspect it. That should 
satisfy the secular party. But the rate- 
payers, if theydesired it, were free to provide 
some religious instruction, That was the 
system which for thirty years had worked 
so well in the Board schools. It was the 
subject of control that was the real thing, 
at the back of all the religious wrangling. 
The clergy wanted to keep control of 
their schools. There were miserable church 
schools kept up, though often the clergy 
personally would be glad to be rid of them, 
because that was what the bishops wanted. 
Under the Bill thousands of schools would 
be left under Clauses 3 and 4. The great 
bulk of the Catholic schools were poor 
little schools, too small to be really 
efficient, with less than 100 scholars, 50, 
30, or even less than that. How could 
they be properlytaught ? From the point 
of view of education the one thing re- 
quired to be done was to wipe out those 
schools and group the children. It would 
be lamentable if every one of the schools 
should be labelled as an_ ecclesiastical 
compound. As to cost, as the Bill stood, 
it was optional to the local authority 
whether it should touch those schools or 
not. It would be far better not to touch 
them, but to build new schools; he was 
convinced that the cost would not in the 
end be greater than that involved in the 
taking over of the voluntary schools. 
Such building was the price under the 
Bill of freedom from all ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 


For the four Sunday mornings, June 10 
to July 1, Dr. John Hunter, of Glasgow, 
is conducting special services at the 
Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, W. His 
many friends in London will be glad 
of thisintimation. On the last Sunday 
evening in June, Dr; Hunter will also 
preach at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. 

Love therefore, a looking for the highest 
good of the whole, will guide and limit 
the search "after beauty to which Art is 
directed —B, F. Westcott, 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION: 
* ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE Central Postal Mission and Unit- 
arian Workers’ Union held its eighteenth 
annual meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
June 7. The chair was taken by Miss 
Gittins, and the report and treasurer’s 
statement were taken as read. The report 
recorded increased activity, owing to a 
greater demand for Unitarian literature, 
due largely to the stimulated interest in 
religious questions occasioned by the 
attacks on rational religious thought by 
the Torrey-Alexander mission and by the 
effect of the Welsh revival. At Coal- 
ville the Mission had been very successful, 
and there was prospect of a permanent 
congregation there. Fourteen Postal 
Missions are actively engaged, 2,489 new 
correspondents, and 1,705 of those already 
known, are on the books, a large increase 
on the previous year. Of the 61 news- 
papers used as advertising media, the 
Daily News brought the greatest number 
of applications (336). The dissolution of 
the London and S.E. Counties Postal 
Mission, consequent upon the regretted 
retirement of Lady Wilson, was recorded. 
This work will now be carried on by the 
Central Mission. The departure of Dr. 
and Mrs. Tudor Jones was noted as a 
serious loss to the Swansea Mission, 
The Circles in India and Holland con- 
tinue their good work, and many humble 
and obscure people are toiling quietly for 
the cause of pure religion. ‘l'o strengthen 
the London correspondents, four Con- 
ferences were organised at Essex Hall, 
and papers read by the Revs. G. Critchley, 
Page Hopps, and F. Summers and Mr. 
Stannus. The Suffolk Village Mission is 
still maintained at Bedfield and Fram- 
lingham, and Cottage Services are held 
at Monk Soham and Worlingworth under 
the charge of Mr. Newell, but increased 
financial support is wanted. The total 
receipts for the General Fund and for the 
Suffolk Mission, including £45 from the 
B. & F.U.A. to the latter, amounted to 
£313 1s., the expenditure being £311 
6s. lld. There was, therefore, a small 
balance in hand, beside a Reserve Fund 
of £50. The needs of the Village Mission 
were great, and the Committee renewed 
its appeal for an additional income of 
£30, in order that the work may not be 
curtailed. 

Miss Tacarr, in moving the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts, referred to 
the death of Miss Teschzmacher, who was 
from the initiation of the movement a 
most faithful and devoted worker. The 
spread of their work was remarkable, and 
the growth of their correspondence was 
such that it was difficult to keep up 
communication with all. There were two 
new results of their work, the establish- 
ment of a religious society at Coalville, 
and the founding of a Postal Mission at 
Auckland, New Zealand, under Mrs. Macky. 
They had experienced a serious loss in the 
withdrawal of Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Jones, 
whose work was remarkable and excep- 
tional, because it was local. The extension 
ofthe propagandist movement—the Village 
Mission and the Unitarian Van—laid a 
heavy duty upon all who were prepared 
to introduce people into our faith. Many 
made sacrifices in leaving friends and 
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needed a welcoming hand to receive them. 
Only those who had taken part in Postal 
Mission work had any idea of the delight 
and joy it was to render spiritual help to 
those who were struggling with doubt. 
The correspondence meant more than 
letters—it meant communion of souls— 
which made the weak valiant and strong. 
The report was worthy of their considera- 
tion, commendation, and acceptance. 

Rev. GprtruD Von PETzoLp, seconding 
the motion, said she valued Postal Mission 
work highly, and, though taking no active 
share in theirs, because she was carrying on 
a sort of postal mission herself with corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world, had con- 
ducted a service at Coalville, after which 
questions were invited, and a multitude 
of questions, possible and impossible, 
philosophical and unphilosophical, were 
showered upon her. They parted on good 
terms, however. The work of the mis- 
sionary was important and _ responsible, 
because it meant taking out what people 
would not come in to take for themselves. 
There was no reason why our Church 
should not be as well frequented as any 
other in the country. We Unitarians 
bad a tremendous responsibility—we had 
a saving gospel which upset people’s 
received opinions, and often caused great 
crises in lives, requiring in us strong 
and deep faith to help such people to 
get over the crisis. The only justi- 
fication of religion was not to enlighten 
but to help—to make real religion felt 
more deeply and strongly. 

Rev. GeorcE CritcHiey said that the 
Postal Mission work appealed to him on 
two grounds. To the scattered and 
dispersed, the member of our faith who 
was alone and without sympathy, the 
message from the P.M., or the tract was 
helpful, strengthening and encouraging. 
And very few who had travelled but 
could testify to the usefulness of the dis- 
tinctly propagandist work of the Mission. 

Rev, Pace Hopps offered to send free 
parcels of “The Coming Day,’’¢ and 
testified to the enormous value of Postal 
Mission work, the best work, in_ his 
opinion, that Unitarians were doing. 

Miss Girtins, having related her ex- 
perience at Coalville, where, thanks to 
help from the B. & F.U.A., a regular 
service is now held, the officers were 
elected on the motion of Mrs, Rurrv, 
seconded by M'ss Broruers. 

In opening the Conference on ‘‘ Fresh 
Methods of Propagandist Work,’’ Miss 
Gittins said that there was a longing 
for religion in the heart of man. The 
highest privilege they had was the love 
of God, and their highest duty was to 
show their love to man. 

Rev. Cuartes Travers, speaking on 
the subject, “Six Days in the Unitarian 
Van,” said he had only real experience 
of three days, because of inclement 
weather. Fanaticism was-wanted in this 
matter. He could not understand how 
success was to be achieved without it. 
If we were less sane over religion we 
should be more sensible; if less respect- 
able, more resolute. The Van Mission 
was a most promising endeavour to 
reach the heart of the country. He was 
with the Van for three nights at Prescott, 
and assisted in meetings of 200 to 300 
workmen in their dinner hour, during 
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which the men appeared interested in 
what was to them evidently a new 
religion. The Van work had shown him 
the great misapprehension under which 
Unitarians laboured, due to orthodoxy 
and indifferentism. At one meeting he 
gave an address on ‘‘True Patriotism,”’ 
and, being fanatic on the questions of 
Education, brought the subject into that 


channel. He could not help wishing 
that every Unitarian minister could 
get as attentive an audience once 


a week as he had that Wednesday 
afternoon. His experience had proved 
the advisability of allowing one man 
to be solely responsible for each meeting. 
He had. heard it stated that it was 
inadvisable to go with the van into dis- 
tricts where we were likely to oppose the 
religious faith of any; he disagreed, 
because the affirmation of Unitarianism is 
the negation of sincere beliefs held by one 
or other of the orthodox bodies. At 
Prescott the Van Mission was opposed 
designedly by the local orthodox body, 
and his experience taught that no effort 
should be made to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. They had been called blas- 
phemers, anti-Christ, for expressing the 
Unitarian faith they had at heart. The 
chief points of the questions asked by 
inquirers centred round the infallibility of 
the Bible and the Deity of Christ, and he 
wished that some statement in simple 
language could be made of the result of 
modern Biblical criticism, compressed 
within four pages of a pamphlet. The 
Unitarian Van Mission—so full of the 
missionary spirit—had brought the Unit- 
arian body to realise the importance of 
this work, and every credit was due to 
Mr. Spedding for the way in which the 
message had been carried in a reasonable 
and expressive form to the people who did 
not come into touch with our Unitarian 
churches. 

Mr. Newett, the Suffolk Village 
Missionary,*read a paper on ‘‘The Man in 
the Field.’’ It was an appeal on behalf 
of missions to the villages in agricultural 
districts, urging that while so much was 
done for the town population, the ‘‘ man 
in the field’’ ought not to be neglected. 
The constant migration from the country 
to the town or the colony over the sea 
caused the nation to realise its responsi- 
bility to the villages. The people in the 
village lacked spiritual life—it was a real 
atheism and infidelity—it lay at the root 
of the immorality and vice and social dis- 
order prevalent. Apathy and indifference 
exist due to the dull, monotonous life 
generally led. Apart from the’ public- 
house, the parish church, or the diversion 
of a penny show, or the occasional 
excitement of a General Election, litt’e 
was provided for the people. Under such 
conditions the men either became listless, 
indifferent, and ignorant, or, tiring of the 
monotony, drifted to the town where 
often they fell victims to the new tempta- 


tions. Suffolk was one of the poorest 
counties as regards the agricultural 
labourer; in only one other county 


(Oxford) was a less rate of wages paid. 
Low wages and large families aggravated 
his lot in life. Religion, as he knew it, 
did not satisfy him. But Unitarian 
Christianity, which teaches a man to help 
work out his own salvation, to believe 
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in the life that now is and in its possibili- 
ties for holiness, happiness, and useful- 
ness—a, religion more suited to. the poor, 
the oppressed, and ignorant than anything 
offered by the more orthodox—was~ a 
social gospel of uplifting and salvation for 
him. And to Unitarians he most earnestly 
appealed for help to carry onthe work which 
began with the labours of the Rev. 
Alfred Amey at Framlingham. The Mis- 
sion Room at Bedfield was opened in 
1895, and since then the work had grown 
in influence and activity. His duties as 
missionary demanded strenuous and 
arduous labour, and were many and 
varied,! involving frequent journeys, 
amounting annually almost to 5,000 miles. 
He spent much time and care in public 
work, in advocating co-operation, allot- 
ment and garden cultivation, poultry 
keeping, and the like useful agencies for 
increasing the family income. He had 
provided aids to thrift and _ progress, 
adapted to village conditions—a Reading 
Room and Men’s Club, a magazine, a 
Penny Bank, and Provident Societies. 
The Sunday services were well attended, 
and many proofs were forthcoming to 
show the good being done. There was 
abundant need of a Unitarian Christian 
Mission to the agricultural villages, and 
the Suffolk Village Mission demanded 
extension. This must be accomplished 
by the generous aid of the Unitarian 
public, to which most earnestly and con- 
fidently he appealed. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
HarriET JOHNSON related her experience 
on a wet evening with the van in Liver- 
pool, and testified to the earnestness and 
enthusiasm shown by the people in the 
crowd. ; 

Rev. Freperick Summers told of the 
effort made annually by his Sunday- 
school on behalf of the work at Bedfield, 
and supported Mr. Newell’s appeal for 
funds. 

Mr. Richarp Rosinson and Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR both commended the appeal. 

Rev. T. P. Speppine, speaking of the 
Van Mission, said its beginnings were asso- 
ciated with the Postal Mission ; from his 
experience he knew the value of the close 
life-touch shown by Mr. Newell. This 
was sadly wanted everywhere. There 
must be no going back. He was sick to 
death of the Anti-Unitarian movement 
within our own borders; only that week 
he had heard the Sunday School Associa- 
tion described as undenominational. He 
was confident that, were this Anti- 
Unitarian sentiment dropped, a new day 
would dawn for all Unitarians. 

A resolution of thanks to Miss Gittins, 
moved by Mr. Travers, and seconded 
by Mr. Sprppine, brought the interest- 
ing and instructive meeting to a close. 


THE present representative of the 
Unitarian Churches of Transylvania in 
the Upper House of the Hungarian Par- 
lament having retired, Bishop Ferencz, of 
Koloszvar, has been appointed, and thus, 
it will be noted, a Unitarian Bishop 
takes his seat in a House of Lords. 

Ir behoves you to be keenly vigilant ; 
and better had you watch in the market- 
place than slumber in the temple.—Maeter- 
linck; 
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NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPER. 


ANCE ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL MeErrTina; 


THE Thirteenth Annual Meeting was 
held at Essex Hall on Friday, June 8. In 
the afternoon, a conference was held in 
the Council Room, the Haru or CaRLisiz, 
President of the Association, in the chair. 

After an opening hymn and _ prayer, 
the chairman introduced Rev. ARTHUR 
Hory, of Acton, who read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Relation of Temperance to the Social 
Questions of the Day.’’® From the eco- 
nomic aspect, he said, drink led to ruin. 
Spending 6s. weekly out of 25s., a labourer 
left very little for necessaries—and when 
it was remembered that these were reck- 
oned by workhouse authorities to cost 
16s. 1d. weekly, and that rent had to paid 
also, one might easily estimate the resultant 
economic, physical and moral ruin: The 
records of criminal proceedings teem with 
evidence that intemperance produces crime. 
The resultant effects of drink were most 
pathetic in regard to child-life. We wanted 
to do something in this matter: Its first 
and greatest work was the making of 
abstainers in the band of hope and adult 
societies and by the effects of pledge 
crusades: What was seen in the circle of 
one poor family blighted by the drink 
curse was sufficient justification for this 
abstaining movement. Referring to the 
resolution on the programme, he said 
they wanted to place existing licences on 
the level of new licences, and this must be 
done, in his opinion, by the method of 
high licence: Local option, he thought, 
would leave the public-houses in the worst 
districts where they did most harm. Pro- 
hibition was not successful in America. 
A substantial minority could not be ruled 
with a high hand. Rational temperance 
reform was wanted to curb the great 
monopoly of the trade, the political in- 
fluence of which permeated both Houses of 
Parliament and was felt in the electoral 
machinery everywhere: Private monopoly 
and big profits must be destroyed. There 
was as yet no national conscience demand- 
ing prohibition, but lesser and more im- 
mediate reforms were being urged—pure 
beer and alcoholic drinks of proved purity, 
greater protection for children, abolition 
of barmaids, the invention of nice drinks— 
real temperance reform involved many 
general reforms. He was a temperance 
reformer because he was a social reformer. 
Abstinence from alcohol was no panacea 
for all social ills and the millennium would 
not come were England sober. Questions 
of labour and wages, housing problems 
arose, and were essentially connected with 
temperance problems. Poverty and _ill- 
housing were partly responsible for the 
existence of the public-houses, and it 
was no use to abolish them if there were 
nothing to supply their place. He urged 
the study of further principles of rational 
temperance reform and a wider outlook, and 
offered his paper in no spirit of contention, 
but wished to advance the cause they all 
had at heart. 

Miss Harriet Jounson agreed that the 
evils of insanity and crime were enormous, 
but local option would remedy the evil 
considerably, and it was not true that the 
plan would benefit the better class districts 
only; In Liverpool they had carefully 


canvassed the people on this point and 
90 per cent. in the lower class suburbs 
signed in favour of it. Local option and 
prohibition were successful plans in many 
ways wherever they were tried: The 
prohibition laws were as well enforced as 
any criminal enactment could be expected 
to be. In Canada large districts lived 
under local option, and the amount 
of liquor consumed per head had greatly 
diminished: She had made five visits to 
Norway, and testified to the improved 
condition of the people under local option. 
The opposition of the liquor trade to the 
local option scheme was sufficient proof 
that if tried it would be successful. She 
strongly deprecated all schemes for making 
the public-house trade respectable. It was 
not the arsenic in the beer it was the alcohol 
which was objectionable and harmful. 
Every scheme to “‘ make the trade respec- 
table?’ had failed in its purpose—clubs, 
grocers’ licences, beer Acts—all evolved 
with the best intent—had failed in dimin- 
ishing the evil. She did not want to close 
the public-houses but to take the alcohol 
out of them, because it was an insidious 
poison: To reduce the drink bill meant 
the solution of many social problems. 
If we reduced it to the level of that in 
the United States, England would save 
£113,000,000, and much could be done 
with that. The signs of the times were 
favourable ; local option was coming soon ; 
it was hoped very soon: 

Mr. RicHarp MontForD gave instances 
of the wide popular support given to 
local option. 

Rev. J. C. Srrext, one of the founders 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, claimed 
that temperance reformers had done or 
were doing all the things the opener urged 
them to do. 

Rev. Francis Wood, Rev. Ottwell Binns, 
Messrs: Chancellor and Westall having 
spoken, Mr. Hurn replied, and a vote of 
thanks to the Earl of Carlisle for presiding 
closed the proceedings. 


Business MEETING. 


After tea the business meeting was held, 
the president again taking the chair. 

Mr. J: Bredall read the annual report, 
which showed progress in many ways, and 
Mr. Edwards presented the accounts, 
which showed total receipts, £107 0s. 04d., 
and expenditure £86 19s. 14d., leaving a 
balance of £20 6s. 3d., but this had been 
apportioned to pamphlet printing. 

The Hart or CaRLIsLE, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the condition of the Association 
was satisfactory as far as it went, but they 
should guard against over-estimating their 
success. The first clause of the resolu- 
tion indicated the attitude of the general 
temperance party: They recognised the 
strength and value of this point. Clause 
IV. of the Act of 1904 gave powers to 
Quarter Sessions by means of which they 
could impose any conditions they chose 
upon licences. Everything that could 
be mentioned as to the carrying on of the 
trade —barmaids, child-serving, &c.— 
could be introduced as a condition: That 
clause involved all the temperance party 
could ask for; They were told that the 
altruistic ground was the only one from 
which one could appeal for temperance 
legislation ; it was the strongest ground: 


Some preferred: the advocacy of health or 
economy, good ground in their way, but 
inferior. They should appeal on every 
ground for the needed legislation on this 
subject: It was a mistake to think that 
only the poor needed it. 

The Rev. A: Lusirz Smira seconded the 
adoption of the report and gave an address 
on ‘* Temperance and the Religious 
Life.’* Temperance, he said; was an 
aspect of religious life: The aim of all 
the most earnest Christians in every age 
was to subdue the flesh to the spirit—to 
change the manner of life—to conform 
their own will to the will of God. And 
this religious life concerns all other men; 
A minister’s duty was to point out the 
dangers in life; and he was false to his 
trust who did not tell of dangers ahead. 
The work of temperance meant the re- 
demption of the world; it meant teaching 
people “‘to live well.» Church work 
should be leavened by temperance work, 
and each community should be a band of 
moral and religious reformers. The minis- 
ter should be trained in the cure of souls; 
he should be trained in the drink question, 
which involves so many social questions. 

Subject to necessary additions, the 
report and accounts were approved, 

Rey. Grorce C. Cressey then gave an 
address on ‘* Temperance Work in Amer- 
ica.’* He was not an active worker in 
America but sympathised with the aims 
and objects of temperance workers. Ten 
years ago ten States of America had 
declared for prohibition ; now there were 
only two, and in one (Maine) the people 
were asking for recession. Public opinion 
must be behind the acts of the Executive 
Government or these acts become futile, 
American Unitarians were fully tolerant of 
all methods and accepted the best in each: 
Though the more radical reformers would 
take nothing if they could not get all, the 
line of least resistance was likely to be the 
most successful. Our plain duty was 
toward the young, to keep them from 
exposure, that they might be strong 
physically and mentally, so that when 
temptation came, they might be able to 
resist: Temperance societies should aim 
at giving ethical teaching in{Sunday-school 
and day-school on this subject to create 
in the future generation that sentiment 
which would carry the individual through 
avenues of temptation and make legisla- 
tive enactments so far as they seemed 
reasonable, to be real and effective. 

Miss Harriet JoHNSON proposed, and 
the Rev. Francis Woop seconded, the 
election of the officers. A proposal as to 
the future constitution of the Committee 
was agreed upon after some discussion. 


The Rev. Caaries Harcrove then 
proposed the resolution :— 


‘* That this meeting records its satis- 
faction at the promises of the Govern- 
ment to introduce next year a large 
and efficient measure of Temperance 
Reform, and urges that such a measure 
should include : 

(a) Provisions to place existing licen- 
ces on the same footing as new licences 
under Clause IV. of the Act of 1904, so 
that licences should be brought under 
full control of the licensing authority and 
be freed from the element of monopoly 
value; 
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(b) Sunday Closing—shorter hours of 
sale and control over clubs. 

(c) The concession of a direct popular 
vote over the issue and renewal of 
licences.’’ 

He was not in entire agreement with 
Dr. Cressy, and though the resolution was 
not all that he could desire it was as much 
as the nation would accept. 

Mr. BreDALL seconded. 

Mr. Montrorp then moved an amend- 
ment to add the words ‘‘ without the 
option of disinterested management or the 
municipalisation of the drink traffic.’’ 
Unanswerable evidence was shown of the 
failure of the various management schemes, 
which, to be successful, must either buy 
the existing public-houses—an impossible 
plan—or create a new system of licensed 
houses side by side with those existing— 
a dangerous course to recommend. 

Rev. C. HarGroveE accepted the words as 
a rider to the resolution. 

After some discussion by the Revs. J. C. 
Street, and F. Wood, the Rev. W. C. Pope 
moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”’ 
and with the addition of the rider, the 
resolution was carried by a considerable 
majority. 

A vote of thanks to the President, and 
the doxology and benediction brought the 
meeting to a close. 


NaTioNaAL ConrerEence. — The first 
meeting of the new committee was held 
at Essex Hail, London, on Tuesday, the 
5th inst. There were twenty-seven mem- 
bers present, and apologies were announced 
from several others who were unable to 
attend. In the absence of the President 
(the Rev. Jos. Wood) in America, the 
chair was taken by Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C. It was agreed to send copies of the 
special numbers of Tue Inquirer to each 
congregation on the roll, that they may 
have a permanent record of the Oxford 
meetings. The following gentlemen were 
unanimously co-opted members of the 
committee :—The Revs. H. E. Dowson, 
Chas. Hargrove, Messrs. Charles W. J ones, 
David Martineau, Philip J. Worsley, and 
Edgar Worthington. A draft circular, 
giving effect to the resolution passed at 
Oxford, appealing to the congregations to 
contribute to the ordinary expenses of the 
Conference, was adopted. It was agreed 
to postpone tillthe next meeting the con- 
sideration of the questions referred to the 
committee by the Conference at Oxford. 
Some conversation followed with regard 
to the meeting-place of the Conference in 
1909. The officers were authorised to fix 
the time and place of the next committee 
meeting in the autumn, so as to fit in 
with other arrangements. 

THE annual summer meeting of the 
Trustees of Manchester College, Oxford, 
is to be held at the college on Thursday 
afternoon next, when resolutions on the 
retirement of Dr. Drummond and Dr. 
Odgers will besubmitted. In the evening, 
Dr. Drummend’s old students are giving 
an “At Home’’ when his portrait, by 
Sir George Reid, will be presented to the 
college. Any friends who could be present, 
and have not received an invitation to this 
** At Home,’’ are requested to apply at 
once to the Rev. V. D. Davis, 9, Nightin- 
gale-square, Balham, 8.W. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 


V.—THE IDEA OF GOD. 


THE idea of God, it is reasonable to think, 
is born in the human soul. It is not, in 
the first instance, inferred from evidence ; 
it is not received through testimony ; it 
is not a product of imagination ; it is the 
result of an innate tendency. The idea of 
God does not depend upon proofs of His 
existence ; it is anterior to them, and an- 
ticipates them. The cosmological argu- 
raent, or argument from the necessity for 
a First Cause ; the teleological argument, 
or argument from evidence of design ; 
the moral argument, or argument from 
the voice of conscience as the voice divine 
—none of these were known to the un- 
taught worshippers who first bowed them- 
selves down before an unseen Presence, 
and sought to come into relation to an 
unspoken Will. 

The persistent survival of this religious 
instinct may be taken to be a proot of 
correspondence with objective fact, if, as 
is now generally thought, instincts which 
do not find such correspondence do not 
survive. 

The idea of divine personality is at first, 
of necessity, crude and inadequate. The 
mind cannot all at once think itself out 
of the association of personality with finite, 
localised form. It is not easy, therefore, 
to bring it home to the understanding that 
the necessary elements of personality need 
not be more than Thought, Will, and 
Feeling—the first self-conscious, the second 
self-determining, the third self-imparting. 
These are the essential elements of human 
personality, and through these we inter- 
pret to ourselves the personality of Him 
in whose ‘‘ image ’’ we are made. Thought 
will and feeling belong to the spiritual 
order of things, and he who possesses them 
is a spiritual being, be 1t with, or without, 
bodily form. 

The idea of God has purified and en- 
larged itself from age to age, and is now 
expressed by three affirmations :—God is ; 
God is Spirit; God is One. These are 
the affirmations of faith. ‘‘ With the 
heart man believeth.’’ God is known 
through experience more than through 
thought. By faith we trust our spiritual 
instincts, our spiritual intuitions, and, 
with that spirit in us which is most akin 
to Him, ‘‘ subject ourselves to the Father 
of Spirits and live.’’ This is the first step 
in religion. 


B. 


Tue Young People’s Christian Endeavour 
Societies have held their great Whitsun- 
tide Convention at Leeds. Dr. F. H. 


Clark, the founder of the movement, who 


is at present over here on a visit from 
America, gave an encouraging send-off. 
The Bishop of Ripon also took partin the 
proceedings. The Convention is essenti- 
ally an evangelical Free Church movement, 
and the very presence of the Bishop was 
a powerful enforcement cf his argument 
that a religion founded on the words 
‘*Our Father,’’ ought to enable the 
churches to outgrow their difierences. 
The closing gathering was held in Ripon 
Cathedral. It must have been to many 
of the members their first experience of a 
united assembly in one of the noble 
historical churches of the country... This 


event, so full of soul-piercing, imaginative 
value, together with the mass meeting of 
4,000 young people in the Towa Hall 
square at Leeds, will certainly linger in 
the mind. Indeed, few of the immense 
crowds of holiday makers will, be able to 
look back on a Whitsuntide so fullof high 
and inspiring reminiscences. The value 
of such influences is incalculable amid the 
rush of material interests which limit our 
life and vision in the present day. 


Our readers whose interest in the sub- 
ject of underpayment has been aroused 
or rekindled. by the Sweated Industries 
Exhibition will be glad to have their 
attention drawn to a report recently 
issued by the Women’s Industrial Council. 
This report, entitled Home Industries of 
Women in London, is published by the 
Council at 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
price 6d. It is described as an interim 
report, and does not deal with remedies. 
But we have a half prom’se that this will 
be done ina later report, and we hope 
the half promise will become a complete 
fulfilment. Meanwhile, the present 
pamphlet will prove very useful to stu- 
dents. We have short chapters dealing 
with the legislation actual or proposed in 
Germany, the United States, and Australia. 
The account of the minimum wage does 
serve incidentally as a hint at the neces- 
sary first step towards remedy. The 
larger part of the report is taken up with 
an excellent description by Mrs. J. R. 
Macdonald of the history and present 
position of the home workers of this 
country. It should serve as a most ad- 
mirable introduction to the study of the 
subject, drawn as itis from official sources, 
and touched also with a sense of human 
sympathy and the passion of social justice 
towards the oppressed. 

Tar report concludes with a list of 
actual cases of home work which the com- 
mittee has investigated. We quote a 
paragraph from the note appended to 
these cases by Miss Clementina Black: 
‘* Our duty has been to put forward facts 
as clearly and as comprehensively as may 
be. Of the human suffering represented 
by these pages of tabulation surely the 
dullest reader can conceive something. 
Nor can we comfort ourselves with a 
belief that the products thus wrung out 
of suffering are not in our own houses. 
To whom are not shoes sent home in 
boxes? Who does not buy matches, or 
tin tacks, or tooth brushes? Whose coals 
and potatoes are not put into sacks, or 
whose retail purchases not into paper 
bags? There is no person in this king- 
dom—or in any of the States that are 
called civilised—who does not partake of 
the proceeds of underpaid labour; and 
the conditions of such labour are not grow- 
ing better; they are, if anything, growing 
worse, and under-payment is rather 
spreading than decreasing.’? Such a 
statement, coming from so well-known 
and so careful an investigator, demands 
the most serious consideration. 


THERE is a true Church wherever one 
hand meets another helpfully, and that is 
the only holy or Mother Church which 
ever was, or ever shall be.—Ruskin. © 
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OBITUARY. 
MRS. GEORGE BUCKTON. 

On Tuesday morning,.at Oxford, very 
peacefully, after only half an hour’s illness 
from heart failure, Mrs. Buckton passed 
away, being in her eighty-third year. 
The widow of the late George Buckton, of 
Roundhay, Leeds, her home had been 
since his death, for many years, with her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kstlin Carpenter, first in London and then 
at Oxford, and it was at their house, 109, 
Banbury-road, that the summons came to 
her. To many students of Manchester 
College, who had experience of her ex- 
ceeding kndness, and felt the influence 
of the gentle and lovely spirit of her life, 
as to a host of other friends, the news 
will bring a keen regret, but sorrow 
tempered by the thought of the divine 
peace into which she has entered and the 
richer promise of the immortal hope. Of 
her deep interest in Manchester College 
an abiding memorial remains in the 
beautiful organ in the College chapel, 
which was her gift. There on Friday 
morning the memorial service was held, 
followed by the interment at Roundhay, 
Leeds, later in the day. 
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any of his writings.’’ 


1892, urged by friends and strangers alike, 
she allowed the publication of a volume 
of brief essays which remains her most 
notable literary work, entitled ‘‘ Kindling 
Thoughts.’ This volume has permanent 
religious value, and probably will be 
better known by succeeding generations 
than our own. Dr. Martineau wrote to 
Miss Channing in 1895 a letter in which 
he says: “ Your ‘ Kindling Thoughts’ not 
infrequently reminded me of Amiel’s 
Journal intime, with the characteristic 
difference that while his reflections end 
as they begin, with thought pure and 
simple, yours issue in some rule of 
practice. His exhibit and keep the 
spiritual life in suspense, yours impel it to 
realise character and action.’? 

Miss Channing leaves two sisters, both in 
delicate health, in the beautiful home in 
Milton, the most picturesque of Boston’s 
suburbs, but what a vacant place her 
death will make! She bore the sorrows 
of so many, while always striving towards 
the light. In one of her last letters to the 
present writer Miss Channing quoted the 
following lines, saying she hoped they 
might be read at her funeral. They reflect 
her deathless faith :— 

**T know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay; 
The autumn sheaves are dawless, dry— 
But I have had—have had—the day! 
Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 

When at thy call I have the night 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 

From light to dark—from dark to 


ee 


ELIZABETH PARSONS CHANNING. 


For many years, at every important 
gathering of Unitarians in Boston, U.S.A. 
visitors and strangers would have pointed 
out to thema small quiet figure in black, and 
beneath the old-fashioned bonn2t,a won- 
derful face, so strongin profile, so lit from 
within by the radiance of mind and soul, 
that it was little surprise to hear that 
the small person was Miss Channing. The 


eldest surviving representative of the light.”’ 
family whose name is indelibly associated ¥. B. M. 
with the Unitarian faith, Miss Elizabeth tae ‘ 


Parsons Channing (daughter of Rev. 
George G. Channing, brother of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing) exercised a very pro- 
found, though a very modest, influence 
throughout the Unitarian body by her 
admirable speeches, papers, letters, all 
constantly given for the cause she so 
dearly loved. Her death, which took 
place May 29, is a great loss to the Unit- 
arian work in America, although for some 
years her strength had been slowly ebbing, 
so that her public appearances were not so 
frequent, but her correspondence was wide 
to the last, and the energy she stirred up 
in others, the encouragement she scat- 
tered far and wide, the sympathy at the 
telling moment, the high ideal of attain- 
ment she constantly set forth, the power 
of her living influence, all this can never 
be told. She was one of earth’s noblest 
women. With a deep powerful nature, 
keen, original, brilliant intellect, she 
united a great unselfishness, and long- 
trained control. <A letter from her 
devoted sister “EHllen’’ says she died 
“serene and uncomplaining, with folded 
hands, which, she said, signified sub- 
mission and patience.’’ To those who 
came to know her most intimately, the 
depth of her thinking and its ceaseless 
expansion was a constant wonder; she 


MR. F. A. HARRISON. 


Wir# very sincere regret we record the 
death of Mr. Frederick Angier Harrison, 
fifth son of the late Rev. Dr. Harrison, of 
Brixton, brother of Mr. John Harrison, 
great-grandson of the Rev. Ralph Harri- 
son, of Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, 
and a descendant of the Rev. Samuel 
Angier, of Dukinfield. Mr. F. A. Harrison 
was not so well known in Unitarian 
circles as his brother, Mr. John Harrison, 
but he was a/l his life an ardent Uni- 
tarian, and a generous supporter of the 
faith of hisfathers. For some years he lived 
in Hastings, and identified himself with our 
church there. During that time he fre- 
quently invited the congregation to social 
gatherings, and in every way showed his 
interest in them and the principle for 
which they stood. It was [entirely 
owing to his generosity that the Hastings 
congregation were able to invite the 
Provincial Assembly to meet in that 
town. Mr. Harrison had a very success- 
ful career as a business man, and was 
esteemed, nay, loved, by all who knew 
him. If the true test of a man be ‘‘ How 
does he bear success?’’ then here was 
one who stood the test nobly. His suc- 
cess brought with it no pride, no con- 
exhibited in this respect a striking like-| sciousness of superiority, no patronage. 
ness to her marvellous uncle, of whom] He had for all he knew a friendly word, 
 r, Dewey said, ‘‘Dr. Channing’s con-!a genial smile, and a desire to help. The 


versation impressed me even more than 


In her earlier years Miss Channing pub- 
lished several stories for children, later 
she wrote pithy editorials from time to 
time for the Christian Register, but in 
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men in his employ spoke in the highest 
terms of his care for them and his interest 
in their welfare. They have lost an ideal 
master. His loyalty to his friends was 
beautiful. And this same loyalty was shown 
to the faith which he had inherited from 
a long line of noble ancestors, beginning 
with the Rev. Cuthbert Harrison, one of 
the 2,000 who left the Church in 1662 
rather than be false to their conscience. 
It means something to be a Unitarian in 
a fashionable watering place, and, socially 
speaking, Mr. Harrison paid the penalty. 
But that made him all the more devoted 
to the cause of freedom, and during the 
whole time of his residence in Hastings 
he was a most regular worshipper with 
his co-religionists. During the last four or 
five years his health had been failing, and 
after an illness of some two years, heroic- 
ally and almost uncomplainingly borne, he 
entered into rest on June 1 at his resi- 
dence, Southwood, Sydenham, We, with 
all his friends, would pay our tribute of 
love to his memory and profound sym- 
pathy with his widow and family. The 
funeral service took place on Wednesday, 
June 6, at Effra-road, Brixton, and was 
conducted by the Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
under whose ministry Mr. Harrison had 
sat during his residence at Sydenham. 
The interment was at Norwood Cemetery, 
and was attended by a great assembly 
of friends, representing all classes. 

Ba, Goo be 
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THE REV. J. J. BISHOP. 


THE Rev. John James Bishop, whose 
death occurred at Portland on the 29th 
of last month, was the son of Mr. John 
Bishop, of Dorchester, by whose efforts the 
old chapel in that town was kept open till 
the congregation altogether faded in 1868. 
While a boy, Mr. J. J. Bishop distinguished 
himself in the school which the Dorsetshire 
poet, the well-known Rev. William Barnes, 
kept at Dorchester; and he entered at 
Manchester New College, Manchester, at 
the earliest possible age, in the year 1845: 
He went through the full theological 
course, taking his degree of B.A., at London 
in 1849; and, on leaving college, at once 
entered on the work of the ministry in his 
native town of Dorchester. But he did not 
continue there more than a year, having 
been appointed to assist his uncle, the 
well-known Rev. Francis Bishop in the 
Beaufort-street Domestic Mission at Liver- 
pool, in order to obtain additional training 
and experience for the ministry. He next 
spent two years conducting the services 
maintained at that time by the Dowson 
family at Geldeston, in Norfolk. He was 
then minister at Blackley, near Manchester, 
in the years 1857-8 ; and at each of these 
places he added tutorial engagements to his 
ministerial work. 

In 1859, Mr. Bishop settled at Lough- 
borough, in connection with which con- 
gregation he was most generally known, as 
he remained there till the close, at the end of 
eleven years of his ministerial life. During 
the time of his ministry, the quaint old 
brick chapel was replaced, largely in con- 
sequence of his enthusiasm and strenuous 
exertions, by a small but handsome Gothte 
building, with a schoolhouse added as a 
double transept across the end of the 
building, and capable, if need arose, of 
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being added to the chapel: A lady, at 
that time a member of his congregation, 
says that “he and his wife were most in- 
dustrious in the Sunday-school and week 
evening classes, where they were instru- 
mental in educating a number of young 
men and women who became _ useful 
members of society, and who always 
expressed great attachment to them both ; 
and he was much loved and very highly 
respected by his congregation generally.’* 

During the latter part of his ministry, he 
devoted himself most assiduously to the 
establishment of a working men’s club 


in the town, and this added labour helped 


to undermine his health, and render pro- 


longed rest absolutely necessary. This rest 


he sought at Portland, but it soon became 
evident that he would never be able to 
resume the active work of the ministry, 
and he remained at Portland as an invalid 
for the rest of his life, with only occasional 
short intervals when he sought change 
and convalescence elsewhere: But, though 
incapacitated from active work, he was 
cheerful in his quiet surroundings, and 
was ever alive to the political and religious 
events of the day, read much, and occa- 
sionally engaged in deeper studies: His 
correspondence bore evidence of the 
lively interest he took in public affairs, and 
the intelligent opinions he formed on the 
events of the day: 

Mr. Bishop’s modest, unassuming charac- 
ter, especially during the long period of his 
invalid retirement, prevented him from 
being generally known, and to the present 
generation his name will be unfamiliar ; 


but he was much esteemed among his 


fellow students, and his blameless life 


and earnest labours won the respect of all 


with whom he was brought into contact. 
In 1866 Mr. Bishop married Ellen Owen, 
daughter of the Rev. William Parkinson, 


who had previously filled the pulpit at 
his sedulous 


attendant and nurse for many years, till 


Loughborough: She was 
her death, in 1891, since which time her 
sister had been his nurse and companion. 
Mr. Bishop was in his 76th year, and has 
left no children, 
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THE REV: R. C. MOORE. 
Tue ranks of our ministry have again 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of 
Richard Moore, of Horwich, at the age 
of 41. Until the previous Tuesday night 
he was in normal health, but he was 
attacked by pneumonia, from which he 
died on Sunday, June 3. 

Richard Clarke Moore was born at 
Hale, Cheshire, and was a younger 
brother of the Rev. John Moore, of 
Hindley. He entered the Home Mission- 
ary College in 1887, after a preliminary 
year at Owens College. In 1890 he 
proceeded to Manchester Col.ege, Oxford, 
where he spent three years as a divinity 
student. On leaving Oxford, Mr. Moore 
acted for a time as locum tenens at 
Gee Cross, during Rev. H. E. Dowson’s 
illness, and then, in 1894, he was 
appointed to Horwich, a station of the 
North East Lancashire Unitarian Mission. 
He was the first minister there, and it 
proved to be his only charge. By faith- 
ful, patient, and concentrated effort he 
gathered together, and under difficult 
conditions sustained, a congregation 


| children, 


which has been an effective influence 
on the religious life of the town, and 
which, under his wise guidance, was 
steadily working its way towards inde- 
pendence. With the hearty co-operation 
of his congregation, Mr. Moore, by various 
efforts, including sales of work, &c., at 
which he toiled hard and _ successfully, 
raised no less than £1,000 towards an 
“Independence Fund’’ for his church. 
He also took a full share in the denomi- 
national life of the Bolton district, and 
was a valued and respected member of 
the North and East Lancashire Mission 
Committee, the Horwich Temperance 


Council, the Horwich District Nurses’ 


Association, and the old Horwich School 
Board; On its dissolution he became a 
manager of the Council schools, where 
he was always a welcome visitor. His 
relations with brother ministers of other 
denominations were of the happiest kind. 
He was glad to join in the interchange 
of pulpits, and at the United Communion 
Services readily took a part. 

Richard Moore’s ideal of ministerial 
service was a high one, but his personal 
character made it for him not difficult to 
realise: With a true instinct, he knew 
that the most valuable service that a 
minister can render is in pastoral work, 
and his temperament made the pastoral 
work into which he threw himself very 
sympathetic and precious. His relations 
with his congregation have never been 
anything but cordial and happy. One 
of his truest pleasures in the present year 
was the receiving into the membership of 
his church a goodly number of young 
people from the Sunday School. He was 
zealous and anxious concerning the re- 
ligious instruction of the young. His 
preaching, which in manner was quiet, 
and free from every kind of display or 
artifice, concerned itself always with the 
deep things of the spirit, and their inter- 
play with human life. By his old fellow- 
students, his brother ministers, and his 
more intimate friends he was very deeply 
beloved. 

He married, in 1895, Clara, daughter of 
the late Robert Fielding, who, with four 
survives him: On June 7, 
the eleventh anniversary of his wedding 
day he was buried at Harpurhey Cemetery 
by the Revs. J. H. Weatherall and W.G. 
Cadman. 

A Memorial Service is to be held in the 
church at Horwich on Sunday evening. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Accrington (Appointment).—The Rev. J’ 
Islan Jones, B.A., has been appointed minister 
of the Oxford-street Unitarian Church, and 
entered on his duties last Sunday (June 10). 

Banbridge (Appointment).—The Rey. 
Edgar Lockett has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the First Presbyterian Church, and 
ig to enter next month on his duties there. 

Belfast: Stanhope - street Mission 
(Appointment).—The Rey. Eustace Thomp- 
son, of Bermondsey, has accepted a cordial 
invitation to take charge of the work at this 
Mission in succession to the Rev. G. J. Slipper, 
and will enter upon his duties on September 1. 

Cardiff (West Groe C hurch).—On Sun- 


day, June 3, after the e ening service a presen- | 


tation of an easy chair and a mirror was made 
to Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Moore in recognition of 
the long and fajthful services rendered by Mr. 
Moore to the church. He has been on the com- 
mittee for thirteen years and secretary nine 
years, 

Denton (Induction Services).— Services 
for the induction of Mr. Herbert E. Perry as 
minister with the Rev. Lawrence Scott at 
Wilton-street were held on Whit Sunday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. At the morning 
servico the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson gave a 
charge to the congregation, and at the afternoon 
service the Rev. James C. Street gave the 
charge to the new minister. He had known Mr. 
Perry for many years, Mr, Street said, and had 
been, in fact, in his father’s class long ago in 
the High Pavement Sunday School at Notting- 
ham. He also recalled the memory of his 
brother, the late Charles Perry, minister of 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, and proceeded 
to speak earnestly to their new minister on the 
duties of his calling. The Rey. E. D. Priestley 
Evans, of Bury, speaking as another old friend, 
then welcomed Mr. Perry into the ministry. At 
the evening service, when there was a very 
large congregation, Mr. Perry was himself the 
preacher, taking as his text 1 Cor. ix. 16, 
‘““Woe is we, if I preach not the Gospel,” and 
Rey. xxii. 9, ‘‘I.am a fellow servant with thee, 
and with thy brethren the prophets.” He had 
been deeply moved, he said, by the services of 
that day, and was very conscious of his own 
shortcomings and limitations, but his whole 
heart was in that work on which he was enter- 
ing, and he asked their sympathy and friend- 
ship. It was a gospel of practical Christianity 
and of character that he should preach, and that 
they must all join together in preaching. At 
each service there was special music, and the 
collections were for the chapel and school funds. 

Horsham.—On Whitsunday the 135th Anni 
versary services were conducted by the Roy. F. 
K, Freeston, of Essex Church. The church had 
been tastefully decorated for the occasion, and 
the sunny morning, the influence of old associa- 
tions, and other factors brought together friends 
from Billingshurst, Ditchling, Brighton, Slaug- 
ham, Bognor, Woking, Brockham, Hayward’s 
Heath, Crawley, and London. The sermons 


-were of the kind which Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 


says ‘“‘Make you feel you would like to shake 
hands with everybody,” and comprised as sub- 
jects the words of the Apostles’ Creed,  ‘‘The 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, and the 
Communion of Saints.” Under Mrs. Marten’s 
capable direction luncheon and tea were pro- 
vided in the school-room, which has just been 
newly decorated, and looked fresn and cool with 
its green walls and white ceiling. The collec- 
tions for the Provincial Assembly and B. & 
F.U.A., amounted to just over £7. The after- 
noon meeting was occupied by echoes from the 
Triennial Conference at Oxford, the opener being 
the Rev. J. J. Marten, and other speakers taking 
part in the discussion. 

London Sunday School Seciety.—The 
annual aggregate service of the elder scholars 
of the London Sunday Schools was held at 
Essex Hall last Sunday afternoon, and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry Gow, of Hampstead. 
Some 500 to 600 scholars were present from 
fifteen schools, besides a goodly gathering of 
teachers and friends, so that the hall was well 
filled both in the body and the gallery. Mr. 
Gow, taking for his text the words, ‘Pilate 
saith unto him, what is truth?’’ preached an 
eloquent sermon on the duty of young men and 
women making a definite choice between good 
and evil, and on the necessity, when once such 
choice has been made, of holding one’s principles 
earnestly and in no lukewarm or half-hearted 
fashion. The singing of the scholars was very 
hearty, while a choit from Highgate School, as 
the winners of the society’s banner at the 
recent singing competition, rendered as an 
anthem Mendelssohu’s “Hear my prayer.” 
Mr. Reeves, in the regretted absence of Mr. 
John Harriscn, officiated at the organ. 

Manchester Domestic Mission: Wil- 
bert-street.—On Saturday, June 2, the Rey, 
S. A. Steinthal performed the ceremony of lay- 
ing the memorial stone of the extension of the 
Mission premises. A devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. E. George, hon. 
secretary of the Domestic Mission Society, 
assisted by the Rev. J. W. Bishop. Mr. G. H. 
Leigh presided and gave an address. The Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal briefly reviewed the work from 
his personal acquaintance with it for nearly fifty 
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years, and said that now there were to be larger 
premises in which to carry on the work he’ 
hoped results would justify the great effort that | 
had been made. The meeting was largely at- | 
tended by friends from a distance, amongst | 
them being the Revs. P. M. Higginson, J. HE. 
Manning, Ambrose Bennett, W. Holmshaw, A. | 
C. Fox, W. T. Bushrod, and A. W. Timmis. 
The mission was well represented by members 
of the congregation and school. After the cere- 
mony, tea was served in the recreation rooms, 
and the proceedings terminated. The Rev. 
Dendy Agate very kindly collected flowers 
from the members. of his congregation for 
decoration. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union.—The scholars’ annual festival was held 
in the Free Trade Hall on Whit Sunday after- 
noon, Mr. George Smith (Southport) conducted 
the service, and gave an appropriate and 
interesting address from the texts:—‘‘ A sower } 
went out to sow his seed,’’ and ‘‘ As ye sow so 
shall ye reap.’ Mr. Oliver H. Heys con- 
ducted the choir, and Mr. Arthur G. Baker was } 
at the organ; Miss Bertha Guthrie and Mr. } 
Harry Smith kindly sang solos. The hall was 
well filled, amongst those present being the | 
Revs. S. A. Steinthal and W. Holmshaw 
(President of the Union). 

Pontypridd.—The committee and minister 
had the pleasure of welcoming twelve new 
members on Sunday evening, June 3. The 
service throughout was a service of dedication, 
the sermon being based on Luke ix. 23. 

Shrewsbury.—A classical scholarship of | 
£100 at Clifton College has just been won | 
by the youngest son of the Rev. James. Street, 
who is not yet thirteen. James Martineau 
Street is the Jad’s name, and many friends wil 
congratulate him and his father on his success. 
He has been for some terms head of Mr. W. C. 
Drew’s Preparatory Schocl, ‘The Limes,” 
Shrewsbury. 

Southampton.—A_ congregational meeting 
was held after the evening service on May 27, 
when the Rev. T. R. Skemp presented Mr. G. E. 
Jolliffe with a travelling-bag and an album, 
containing the autographs of the donors and 
a letter of thanks. Mr. Jolliffe, who is a son-in- 
law of the late Rev. Iden Payne, and has been 
treasurer to the Church of the Saviour for the 
past eleven years, felt obliged to resign, owing 
to increased private business. Mr. T. Isted, 
chairman of committee, Miss Spencer, the 
secretary, and Mr, L. A. Compton, as church- 
warden, joined in the expressions of gratitude 
and goodwill, and Mr. Jolliffe briefly responded. 


I faint’ with thirst 

Though a stream should lave 
My feet, my limbs, 

In its limpid wave. 


O Varuna! 
In thee I live: 
Be merciful, Lord, 
And oh! forgive. 
Frreprric THOMAS. 


Reason can but determine what is 
true; it is the God-given passion of 
humanity which alone can recognise what 


God has made good.—Ruskin. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
jater than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, June 17. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. AnrHur 
S. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore - street, W., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eusracr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanrery. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. EpGar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, C. CrrereHron, M.D., “The Ethics of 
Health and Sickness,” and 7, W. -J. 
Jupp, ‘‘ Memorial Service ” in Memory of 
Wordsworth. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. Frremston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrkis. 

Hackney, New Gravel. Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawiines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6,30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. J 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CARTER. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Saver. Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roeer B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, Lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

A. H. Tomas, B.A. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoornR. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frutx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD OAPLETON. 


A VEDIC HYMN, 
By VASISHTHA. 


TuouaH here for ever 
None hath his stay, 
Not yet would I lie 
In the house of clay. 


O Varuna! 

In thee I live: 
Be merciful, Lord, 
And oh! forgive. 


I totter, I creep, 
With trembling feet ; 

Mine eyes are grown dim, 
And the world is so sweet 


O Varuna ! 

In thee I live: 
Be merciful, Lord, 
And oh! forgive. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pare Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 


ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
anki erted in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is ag nourishing as it is delicious, 


In weakness, unwitting, 
I went astray, 

And blackness of night 
Brought me dismay. 


O Varuna ! 

In thee I live: 
Be merciful, Lord, 
And oh! forgive. 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDOK, W.C; 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. Eustace 
THompson, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exrior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. Crircutey, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropurt MoGzz. 

Buiackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 

The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnemovrH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 

Rev. E. Cerepig Jones, M.A. 

BriaHton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLEy PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smita. 

CuxstzR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Sruvent, U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER, B.A. 

HatstEap, Essex, 6.30, Mr. Grorazk Warp, 
Flower Service, ‘Through Nature up to 
Nature’s God.”’ 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hoxrsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuanizs 

HarGrove, M.A. 

LrricestaR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETzOLD, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBErts. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Coxttins OpGERs, B.A. 

Marpstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester 
Dr. DrumMoND. 

PortsMouTH, High-streeb Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

- Rev. R. Finnerty. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Binns. 

SxvENoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspanE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Reva 
C. J. Strep, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR, 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DeLTa Evans. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK BLtount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNoR. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
WAIN, 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UnirarIAN Van Mission, June 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, Leyland; June 22 and 23, Lostock 
Hall, at 7.30. 

Wrst Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkezs. 


eT 
IRELAND. 


Dusim, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
S G. Hamitton Vancz, B.D. 


> 
WALES. 


AzrrystwitH, New Street Meetin House,} 11 
and 6.30. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


en ey 


Carx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. R. BanMFrortH. 
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Schools, etc, 
— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higugate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linran Tarsot, B.A. Honourg Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 


ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ae ? 
] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 

E.C. 


Assets, £162,600. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupan, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HarDcAstLE, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 pe" 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
‘1101018 4/015 6] 04 2/]0Mn. 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 


purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS? 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


HE NEXT ANNUAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TREAT to the numerous 
Sunday School Children of the WEST HAM 
LANE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, very near 
the Town Hall, Stratford, is fixed for the 7th 
July next, and the School Managers hope it 
may be kindly and generously. supported, as 
heretofore, particularly as times are unusually 
hard both with parents and children this year. 

‘Going in Brakes into Epping Forest. 

Wiiam J. Noxgt, Secretary. 
Briarwood, Grove Hill, 
South Woedford, Essex. 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Manchester College, Oxford, 29th June 
to 7th July, 1906. 
Intending Students should make applica- 
tion to me.—Hssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. Ion PrircHarp, Hon. Sec. 


DEATHS. 

Bucxron.—On June 12th, suddenly, at 109, 
Banbury-road, Oxford, Elizabeth Anne 
widow of the late George Buckton, of 
Roundhay, Leeds, in her 83rd year. 

Jevons.—On June 10th, in the 80th year of 
her age, Catherine Castle Jevons, widow of 
the Jate Arthur Jevons, of Ben Veula, Loch 
Goil Head, N.B. 

Wricut.-—On June 6th, at Bournemouth, 
after a short illness, Mary Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late Joseph Wright, of 
Nottingham, Interred at Wimborne-road 
Cemetery, Bournemouth. 
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£. NORMAN REED & CO., 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West | Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


AT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moerland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or othe: wise; 

uear:sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. ViCKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


BERYSTWYTH.—An ex-Free 
Christian Minister and his wife are 
desirous of receiving one or two paying guests. 
Sea and inJand views. Terms moderate. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. 
Bee “Crynllys,” Buarth-road, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


O LET, FURNISHED, for a month 


or six weeks in August and September, a 
House on Stanmore Hill, containing 3 reception 
rooms, small sitting-hall, 7 bedrooms, bath- 
room, and usual offices. Garden of nearly three- 
quarters of an acre, with tennislawn. Rent 
8 guineas per week. Cook can be left.— 
Address, Mrs. PARKER, The Garth, Stanmore. 


LDEBURGH-ON-SEA, SUFFOLK. 
—FURNISHED HOUSE to Let until 
July 16th or after September 10th. Three 
sitting, six bedrooms. Facing the sea. Modern 
sanitation. Good golf links.—M., 41, Upper 
Addison Gardens, Kensington. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
moO WD © rr. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. : 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxkorart,” Lonpon. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
ed doctrines.” ae 

fhe ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
wis the closing of the Session will take place 
at te College on Thursday, June 21st. 

The Rev. CHARLES C, Cork, F.R.G-S., will 
deliver the address to the studentsat 11.30 a.m. 

The ANNUAL Munrtine of Trustees will be 
held at 3.30 p.m. 

A. H. WorTHINGTON, B.A.,, 

1, St. J sme eee Manchester. 

Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 

8, John-street, Hampstead, 
: London, N.W. 


Sees. 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


Se HY. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 

years.—Apply by letter only to the Secretary, . 

Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ANTED, GOOD PLAIN COOK. 

| Two servants kept. Wages £20 to 

£23.—Apply, Miss Jonss, “ Riverton,” Hadley 
Wood, Barnet. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, for the 


month of August, required by a Lady 
who is desirous to become acquainted with 
Unitarians, with a view to uniting herself with 
them. Would ba willing to undertake per- 
manent engagement after Christmas as useful 
Companion or Secretary. Could also take a 
position as Organist in a small church.— 
Address, A. E. H., INQuiIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
WANTED, in September, RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS for one girl, aged 11. 
Usual English subjects, conversational French, 
music, piano, & violin——Apply, Mrs. GEOFFREY 
New, Evesham. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Presidemt: 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., &.C.¥.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 8} per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certair, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


as NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian ° 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without lecal page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hessex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8. a. 
PER PAGE ... eee ese OO 
HALF-PAGE ... Bee SO OO. 
Per CoLuMNn ... ae eee O 
INCH IN COLUMN ... ae 0 32=6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 10 
be made to HB, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-stree” 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Pro 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street’ 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD» 
20 to 26, Lambs Oonduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday 
June 16, 1906, 
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A LETTER from the Rev. H. Enfield 

Dowson on the Education Bill, fully 


stating what, in his opinion, is the only 
way out of the religious difficulty, will 
appear in next week’s InqurrER. In that 
number we hope also to publish the Rev. 
J. L. Haigh’s reply to the article on Sunday- 
schools in the current Nineteenth Century. 


"= A very successful Sunday-School Con- 
ference, in connection with the Irish 
Non-subscribing Presbyterian Association, 
was held at Temple Patrick on Saturday, 
June 2, when a paper on ‘*Some Needs 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, and how 
fo meet them,’’ was read by Miss J. H. 
Malcolm, of Holywood, and followed by a 
discussion. There was an attendance of 
between four and five hundred, and the 
large number of meetings which crowd 
in at this time has prevented our report- 
ing this conference more fully, The Rev. 
W. Napier, president of the Association, 
was in the chair. 


Mr. BaALrour appeared in unusual 
surroundings on Tuesday afternoon, when 
he opened a bazaar in the lecture- hall of the 
City Temple in aid of the Parker Memorial 
Church of Crowborough, and gave an 
address refreshingly liberal in tone. No 
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views that he held as a Churchman, he 
said, made it difficult for him to give such 
help as he could to every organisation that 
had for its great object ministering to the 
spiritual interests of mankind. The ideal 
of one ecclesiastical organisation for the 
whole of the Church Universal was clearly 
an impossibility, and just as the idea of one 
universal empire for civilised mankind had 
to be abandoned, and divided into nations, 
we had to seek to do our best for mankind 
as a whole ; so the various church organisa- 
tions, living in peace together, in the spirit 
of charity, of affection, and of mutual 
sympathy, had to do their best for the 
Church Universal. And such organisa- 
tions there must be, if religion is to do its 
work effectively for the world. 


No doubt seems to be entertained as to 
the complicity of the Russian Govern- 
ment in the latest massacre of Jews at 
Bielostok. Unfortunately there is nothing 
improbable in this, and we can only sup- 
pose that the design was to withdraw 
attention from the action of the Duma by 
again igniting the fire of racial animosity. 
But, if such was the intention, it has entirely 
failed; for, while there is nothing but a 
monotonous sameness in the reports of 
outrages by a populace aided by troops 
and police, there is one feature of startling 
novelty in the situation. The Duma has 
appointed a committee of three of its 
members to investigate the question ; 
thus slowly is light thrown on the distresses 
of Russia. It is not easy to make out 
the precise number of the victims, and, 
indeed, one has a desperate feeling that a 
few more or less is of little consequence 
when a whole population is thus doomed 
to live in perpetual insecurity, 

AN interesting correspondence between 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer and Rev. C. Aked 
has been sent by the former to the 


Christian World. Mr. Meyer has always 


been a prominent representative of the 
most orthodox and rigid theology. Mr. 
Aked has been regarded as adhering to a 
more liberal type. Mr. Meyer himself had, 
as he tells us, imagined Mr. Aked to be 
very far removed from him and from a 
true doctrine of the Atonement. Recently, 
however, the two were staying in the same 
hotel in Birmingham. They discussed 
many things, and Mr. Meyer was relieved 
to find that his friend was more in agree- 
ment than he had supposed. His letter 
was intended to give Mr. Aked an oppor- 
tunity of putting himself right with the 
evangelical public. Mr. Meyer stated 
what he now believes to be Mr. Aked’s 
faith and the latter in reply adopts and 
repeats his language. The following sen- 


[ONE PENNY. 


tences, therefore, contain the deliberate 
expression of opinion of both writers :— 
** At great cost to himself, God in the 
Person of Christ met certain conditions 
which we may not be able exactly to 
define, which required to be met before 
his love could have its free course towards 
man consistently with righteousness. Love 
to man had always been in his heart, but 
on the cross he met certain conditions or 
demands of righteousness which enabled 
him to be just, and the Justifier of them 
that believe.’’ It would be difficult to 
have a more guarded statement of the 
substitutionary doctrine of the Atonement, 
and one which at the same time should be 
so empty of dogmatic meaning. We 
doubt if the verbal agreement goes very 
deep. If you have such a doctrine at all, 
you must attempt to define your meaning ; 
and with definition, disagreement might 
soon follow. But let it stand undefined as 
Mr. Meyer wishes. We doubt whether it is 
so much an assurance of Mr. Aked’s 
orthodoxy as an indication of the slow 
disintegration of the old beliefs. For 
our own part we cannot be too thankful 
to be free from the necessity of striving 
to retain even the vaguest assent to a 
theory which has nothing but slight anti- 
quity to recommend it. 


In response to a letter of resignation 
from Mr. Carvell Williams, the Committee of 
the Liberation Society has passed the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘‘ On receiving from Mr. 
Carvell Williams an’ intimation that age 
and bodily infirmity make it necessary for 
him to retire from the office he has held 
in connection with the Society, the execu- 
tive Committee desire to place on record 
their deep sense of the signal value of the 
service he has rendered to the Society’s 
caus3, first as secretary from 1847 to 1877, 
and since then as chief of the Society’s 
staff. The Committee recognise that by 
his high administrative qualities, his 
unremitting industry, and his ardent 
devotion, he has greatly advanced the cause 
of religious equality both on the platform 
and in the Press; and they remember also 
that he has rendered valuable service as a 
membec of the House of Commons, The 
Committee congratulate Mr. Williams on 
the fact that during his period of service 
a series of measures have been passed by 
which the Society’s object has been per- 
ceptibly advanced; while the marked 
change in public opinion is rapidly pre- 
paring the way for its complete attainment. 
The Committee trust that in resting from his 
arduous labours he may have the satis- 
faction of witnessing the further triumph 
of the principles which he has so strenu- 
ously striven to promote,’’ B 
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THE SWISS REFORM-DAY: 


Dear Mr. Enrror,—I have been forced 
to miss an International Council, a meeting 
of Conference, and two Hssex Hall gather- 
ings, but some of this loss has been made up 
to me this week ; for the Chur meetings of 
the Swiss Free Christian Society (Verein 
fir freies Christentum) were full of stimulus 
and delight. The hospitality was as warm, 
and the singing as fine as at the Sheffield 
Conference, the arrangements as perfect as 
at Leicester, the speeches as good as at 
Liverpool, and the town itself, with its 
Roman name and towers, its cathedral in 
which every century from the eighth 
onward has a share, and its thrilling his- 
tory, as interesting (almost) as Oxford. 
The programme left me, indeed, no time 
for sight-seeing; but I had already 
visited all the lions except one, the house 
in which Angelica Kaufmann was born, and 
that I stumbled upon on my way from the 
Three Kings, where we had supper, to the 
Steinbock, where we talked. A pleasant 
surprise awaited my arrival, for my host 
turned out to be the accomplished blind 
organist, Herr Karl Kohl, whom I had 
already heard with wondering admiration 
in Seewis, and with whom I have friends 
incommon. He was our Festival organist, 
and the aptness of his choice and power 
of his playing dded a gracious gleam to 
our meetings in the Martin and Regula 
Churches. 


It was in the Martin Church that we held 
our Festal Service. Ido not know which 
was more moving, the exquisite singing 
of the choir or the deep-toned roar of our 
congregational hymns. The preacher was 
Pfarrer EK. Baudenbacher, a young man, 
already known by his writing, who has 
lately been called to a charge in the 
Federal capital. He preached on the first 
commandment of Jesus, and his sermon, 
full of thought and fervour, prepared and 
delivered with the whele force of a whole 
man, illustrated its own demands. He is 
one of those whom stupid people call a 
“* pessimist ’* because he is not an ostrich. 
A new time is preparing, he told us, such 
as is born in agony. Now, more than 
- ever, humanity has need of strong arms, 
strong natures, whole men and women, 
- firm rooted in moral strength as are the 
/ storm-pines in our Alps. Happy are those 
‘who know how to pour great thoughts 

into little daily cares; who, proudly 
delighting in toil, fill out the measure of 
their calling. True, we sow unto hope ; 
what will bring our hope to realisation ? 
Nothing but whole human beings, clean- 
shapen, and full of character—he was 
speaking, remember, under the shadow of 
the Calenda—like the forms of our 
mountain-chains, ‘' All, then, that is 
dear, precious and holy to us, let us clasp 
it with our whole nature and being, live for 
it, battle and bleed for it, confident of 
victory, already blessed in the victory that 
we shall win. Come, great time, we are 
ready! Break, Fohn of the world, heart- 
searching, soul shaking tempest; we are 
prepared.”* 


. After a high tea at the Three Kings, 
we assembled in the splendid hall of the 
Steinbock Hotel, which was hardly large 
enough for our numbers, The gathering 
was outwardly very unlike a Whit-week 
meeting, but the inner feeling was just the 


same: We sat at long tables, drank what 
we listed, smoked if we cared to smoke, 
chatted and laughed, listened from time 
to time to charming music by a mixed choir, 
greeted old friends and made new ones, and 
heard seven speeches, six of which I may 
describe as eloquent. In the whole series 
of the meetings there was not one poor, 
halting, or indifferent speech: Hither the 
Free Christians of the Continent are all 
orators, or else they do not speak unless 
they can: 4 

Dr. Valer, the local president, wkose 
enthusiasm for Rhetia, Switzerland, Free 
Christianity, and the whole history of 
confiict for liberty, are fused together in a 
glowing character, declared the meeting 
open. Then the President of the Verein, 
our old friend and correspondent, Pfarrer 
Altherr of Basel, delivered the best of all the 
sixteen speeches in which, besides a sermon, 
a lecture and the conversation of a long 
committee-meeting, I luxuriated at Chur. 
He spoke as an old reformer, a founder of 
the society, in order to combat the idea 
that the work of reform was done, and 
reformers were no longer needed. What- 
ever young theologians there may be who 
think themselves too good for this kind of 
work, he himself knows of no nobler task 
than that of being a ‘‘ committed, weather- 
proof, confident and happy reformer.’’ 
Then I was called on. As I had not spoken 
publicly for more than fourteen months, 
and never in German, I was nervous, and 
glad to get it over. I expressed the 
sympathy and goodwill of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association towards 
the Swiss Verein, our desire to be closely 
bound together with all who labour 
to unite pure religion with perfect liberty, 
and especially our happy acknowledg- 
ments of the inspiration and strength 
gained at Geneva. [This was, alas, an 
impersonal tribute.] Since I knew that 
some, perhaps many, had taken fright 
at the word ‘‘* Unitarier,’’ and held aloof 
from the Geneva congress, I tried to make 
them understand how intimate the con- 
nection is, in Great Britain and America, 
between this word and Free Christianity, 
we could not indeed boast of places like 
Canton Thurgau and Canton Glarus, 
where ministers of all schools worked 
together in church matters, or like Canton 
St; Gallen and the Rhetian land itself, 
where the free Christians are in a majority. 
Still we were not cast down; we had faith 
in the success of our cause, which was not 
to secure a victory for our own name, or 
our own opinions, but to deepen and 
clarify religious thought and feeling, to 
extend pure and free religion, to encourage 
brotherhood, righteousness and peace. 
In the confidence that this was their cause 
also, our society extended to theirs a 
fraternal hand. 

As soon as I had finished Professor Paul 
Schmiedel leaned over the table and 
introduced himself. I already knew him 
as a writer, but was glad to meet him as 
a man, and next day to hear him as a lec- 
turer. We first linked our acquaintance 
a little closer by claiming Mr. Carpenter 
as a common friend, and then had a jolly 
little talk about Wrede’s: Paulus. 

Pfarrer Wellauer spoke, in an admirable 
tone, on the social work of the minister. 
He is neither doubtful nor apolegetic 
with regard to the social activity of the 


church: The church especially must be 
unwearied in the work of demanding and 
furthering social righteousness, for the 
social problem can never be settled by the 
club-law of capitalists or of labour, but 
only by Christian solidarity and brotherly 
love: I must not weary you with a résumé 
of all our orations; Dr. Rochat, of Geneva, 
in a brilliant speech, such as could have 
been made in no other language than 
French, bore witness to the heartening 
effect in his city of the Unitarian congress. 
We had a greeting from the Protestanten- 
verein, by Pfarrer Baum of the Palatinate, 
and our gratitude to the choir was well 
expressed by Pfarrer Baur of Basel: 

I went to my abode feeling that some- 
thing had been attempted, something done ; 
but the night’s repose failed me; for I 
shared quarters with a venerable Dean, 
who objected to night-air, and I have lived 
in the open for fourteen months! How- 
ever, I have appreciated since then the 
hitherto unprized luxury of having a 
bedroom which contains no deans: 

Next-day we assembled at 8 a.m. for 
business. It was highly interesting, but 
will hardly bear transplantation. And 
then came our main gathering, to spend 
a few moments in receiving President 
Altherr’s report, and then listen to Profes- 
sor Schmiedel. His subject was ‘‘ The 
person of Jesus, in the present strife of 
opinions.’* He dealt with it under three 
headings, each a question: (1) Did Jesus 
really live ?. (2) Did he regard himself as 
Messiah ? (3) Can his moral teaching be 
followed to-day? The fulness of the 
lecturer’s treatment of his subject, and 
the exact articulation of his thought, make 
précis difficult. The first question, he 
said, was not settled by passing resolutions 
at general meetings. So much of early 
Christian history had turned out to be 
myth that a mythical origin for Jesus 
himself was not unthinkable. He seemed 
himself, however, to hold not only that 
Jesus lived, but that his existence is 
demonstrable; and he instanced nine 
several notices in the synoptic record which 
can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that they really happened to a 
real Jesus. (For instance, his kinsmen’s 
attempt to restrain him as a person of 
unsound mind.) The second question, 
and the third, Professor Schmiedel, answers 
also in the affirmative. The real basis 
of Jesus’ teaching lies in the utterance 
‘* What does it benefit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and ruin his own life.” If 
we read the teaching of Jesus intelligently, 
taking figures and emphatic hyperbole 
for what they are, and seeking always to 
reach the intention of the teacher, it is not 
only capable of being followed but admir- 
ably helpful and necessary. The Chris- 
tianity which consists in following Jesus is 
expressed in the phrase, already known in 
England, which the lecturer quoted from a 
conservative teacher, t* Christianity is the 
truth of humanity.’? 

Dekan Hosang said a word or two, but 
no real discussion followed, After a little 
more music we left the Regula Kirche and 
gathered once more in the Steinbock for a 
banquet. Except for what was on the 
table, this was last night’s experience 
repeated and extended: Regierungsrat 
Stiffler gave us *‘ The Fatherland *? with 
such fervour that even the foreigners 
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were carried away. Dr. Websky from 
Berlin, Stadtpfarrer Briickner (an elder 
brother) from Karlsruhe spoke for their 
Fatherland: After Professor Balavoine 


-had given us another witty French address, 


Dekan Kambli gave utterance to the 
grateful delight of all in the perfect success 
of the Reform-days 
Most of the guests went to Passugg, 
where they held another informal meeting 
with songs and toasts. I did not venture 
fo face any more; but I carried with me 
such comfort of comradeship as I have 
not known since a certain dear friend, 
warm from Geneva, visited me in Seewis. 
Ki W: Lumnis. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


*“I HAVE lately come to perceive that 
the one thing which gives value to any 
piece of art, whether it be book, or picture, 
or music, is that subtle, evasiv2 thing 
‘which is called personality.’’ It is with 
these words that Mr. A. C. Benson begins 
his new volume of essays, ‘‘ From a 
College Window,’’ and they strike the 
keynote of what he has to say to us. It 
is a book full of pleasant talk on a variety 
of themes, with no attempt to conceal an 
intensely personal attitude; and it is this 
which gives it the attractiveness as of 
good conversation, and in more than one 
place causes it to fall away into triviality. 
The truth is that Mr. Benson is inclined to 
take himself a little too seriously. This 
kind of writing requires the savour of 
humour and irony, th light touch, the 
happiness of egotism, to relieve the 
monotony of self-criticism and reflection. 
Instead of these frankly mundane qualities 
there is throughout these essays a tone of 
almost plaintive sadness comtined with a 
sensitive feeling for the loveliness of nature 
and the more sensuous beauty of art, 
which reminds meg continually of Pierre 
Loti. The point of view is that of a 
retired schoolmaster, who has been content 
to renounce the prizes of an active career, 
and has found a welcome escap2 from 
scholastic routin> in the life of an unmarried 
fellow in a small college with congenial 
literary pursuits. ‘‘I have grown to feel 
that the ambitions which we preach and 
the successes for which we prepare are 
very often nothing but a missing of the 
simple road, a troubled wandering among 
thorny by-paths and dark mountains.’’ 
Such is his frank confession. ‘‘ There is a 
world,”’’ he tells us—and evidently it is 
the world of his desire—‘‘ of tender, 
wistful, delicate emotions, subdued and 
soft impressions, in which it is peace to 
live.”” We need not deny the reality of 
this world for a few of the elect, for there 
are dim instincts in most of us which 
correspond to the subtle beauty of the 
picture ; only it is a little hard not to be 
impatient with one who takes his cultivated 
quietism so easily, who is mote than 
content to be a tranquil spectator of the 
great game of life. The temptation is 
strong to fling out some harsh sentences 
after the Philistine manner in praise of 
those decried ambitions and _ successes 
which, after all, have the rough smack of 
reality about them, and, for most of us, 


are the goad to worthy achievement.. 


**To take a soldier without ambition,’’ 
says Bacon, *‘is to pull off his spurs,*? 


4ti 


‘He that sceketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task; but that is 
ever good for the Public.’? What is good 
for the Public weighs a little too lightly in 
this meditative scheme of life. I hope that 
I shall not be accused of levity when I say 
that other men have contrived to pass the 
fateful age of forty without being quite so 
deeply preoccupied with the fact. Mr. 
Benson is a little too anxious to analyse 
his sensations and to adjust his compass to 
strange latitudes. It is not necessary to 
advertise to the world that we are no 
longer young, to effect any drastic change 


in our bodily or mental habits, or to begin 


to do things in an elderly sort of way. 
For most people these changes come almost 
unperceived. It is true that for some of 
us high spirits and buoyant hopefulness 
are replaced by a growing sense of the 
tragedy of life; our judgments become 
more mellow and restrained; our sym- 
pathies are touched with a deeper pity ; 
the infinite mystery of things closes in upon 
us, and it does not always become more 
luminous with advancing years. But, for 
all that, the true philosophy is to keep the 
heart young and to cherish the conviction 
that we belong more to the generation that 
is following in our steps than to the one 
that precedes us into the Unseen. It is 
better to play cricket with our boys with 
what zest and success we can than to 
reflect that games are not for middle-aged 
people. After all, the different periods of 
a man’s life are not so sharply defined as 
they appear from Mr. Benson’s college 
window. 


But I allow myself to reflect too long 
upon this point of view, and I should be 
sorry to convey the impression that these 
essays are not rich in wise reflection and 
pithy sayings. What he writes about his 
favourite subject of books and authorship 
is full of interest, especially for bookish 
people who value the intimacies—I will 
not call them the trade secrets—of other 
craftsmen. If he should ever meet the 
shade of Charles Lamb in some bookman’s 
Elysium, he may wish that he had not told 
us with such evident satisfaction that ‘‘ no 
one in real life reads a folio now’’; but 
his plea for the old restful books may go 
far to procure him forgiveness. Here is a 
beautiful passage, which I cannot refrain 
from quoting, for it shows him at his best. 
He is speaking of the personal emotions 
which are quickened by the tranquil 
reading of the best books. ‘‘Such a 
mood,”” he says, ‘‘ need not withdraw us 
from life, from toil, from kindly relation- 
ships, from deep affections; but it will 
rather send us back to life with a renewed 
and joyful zest, with a desire to discern 
the true quality of beautiful things, of fair 
thoughts, of courageous hopes, of wise 
designs. It will make us tolerant and 
forgiving, patient with stubbornness and 
prejudice, simple in conduct, sincere in 
word, gentle in deed; with pity for 
weakness, with affection for the lonely and 
the desolate, with admiration for all that 
is noble and serene and strong. Those 
who read in such a spirit will tend to resort 
more and more to large and wise and 
beautiful books, to press the sweetness out 
of old familiar thoughts, to look more for 
warmth and loftiness of feeling than for 
elaborate and artful expression. They will 
value more and more books that speak to 


the soul, rather than books that appeal to 
the ear and to the mind. They will realise 
that it is through wisdom and force and 
nobility that books retain their hold upon 
the hearts of men, and not by briskness 
and colour and epigram. A mind thus 
stored may have little grasp of facts, little 
garniture of paradox and jest, but it will 
be full of compassion and hope, of gentle- 
ness and joy.”’ 

Mr. Benson has the author’s natural 
suspicion of the man who reads and does 
not write. He seems to be a mere literary 
dilettante. No doubt, absorption is casier 
than production, and there must be many 
potential writers of genius of whom the 
world, to its loss, will never hear anything. 
They have no regular habits of work ; they 
are weakened by the fear of criticism; or 
they read so much, and in such various 
fields, that they have no time to think. 
And so they never put their hands to the 
hard task of creation. But there is another 
side to all this. To add to the number of 
feeble books which the world contains 
seems to many people, who might be 
ambitious otherwise of literary fame, an 
unpardonable offence against good taste 
and public morals. Many of them, no 
doubt, ought to write books for the disci- 
pline of their own minds, but then, for the 
world’s sake, they should promptly put 
them in the fire. To publish at all under 
present conditions is to incur a heavy 
weight of responsibility. In the flood of 
feeble or colourless or mediocre books the 
great books perish, and few men lay it to 
heart. I have a deep and growing respect 
for the man who refuses to publish a book 
until he is satisfied that he has something 
to say which nobody else is likely to say 
so well. The writer who, when he has 
achieved deserved success, has the strength 
and restraint to renounce the pleasant 
flatteries and the glittering rewards of 
popular authorship, deserves even higher 
admiration. He will be happy always in 
belonging to the company of those who 
prefer to read great books to writing poor 
ones. 

In two essays Mr. Benson deals with 
religion and the problems of the spiritual 
life. Here he lays aside altogether the 
pose which spoils a good deal of his writing, 
and speaks with force and sincerity. There 
is a delicate appreciation of the priestly 
character, for which many readers will be 
grateful, for it shows genuine sympathy 
and perception in dealing with a subject 
which has been disfigured by popular 
tumult. I confess that I grow a little 
weary of the abuse which is heaped upon 
the very idea of the priesthood in some 
quarters, and the vehemence of thought 
and speech in which good men indulge to 
their own evident satisfaction is not a little 
amazing. Priest is just as noble a word as 
prophet and king, and equally with them 
it represents one of the deep realities of 
human experience. Would it not be better 
to renounce these controversial habits, and 
to follow Mr. Benson’s example in trying 
to bring it back from its hard formalism to 
gentler and more human uses? ‘‘ The 
natural priest,’ he tells us, ‘‘ is one whom 
one can instinctively and utterly trust, in 
whom one can deposit secrets as one 
deposits them in the custody of a bank, 
without any fear that they will be used for 
other purposes. In the true priest one finds 
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a tender compassion, a deep and patient 
love; it is not worth while to wear dis- 
guises before him, because his keen, wary, 
and amused eye sees through the mask. 
It is not worth while to keep back, as 
Ananias did, part of the price of the land, 
to leave sordid temptations untold, because 
the true priest loves the sinner even more 
than he hates the sin; it is best to be 
utterly sincere with him, because he loves 
sincerity even more than unstained virtue ; 
and one can confess to him one’s desires 
for good with as little false shame as one 
can confess one’s hankering after evil.’’ 

The last essay, on ‘‘ Religion,’’ is the 
most intimately personal in the whole 
book, and for this reason, apart from its 
beauty of expression, it is the most arresting 
thing which it contains. It is intensely— 
perhaps some readers will think it unduly 
—subjective. It is pervaded by the 
thought of the infinite value of the interior 
life and the duty of quiet resignation in 
face of the mysteries of the world; and 
closely interwoven with these there is an 
attitude of Christian discipleship detached 
from any close allegiance to ecclesiastical 
forms. For even in his religion Mr. 
Benson is somewhat lonely and eclectic, 
and if only he may “‘ understand wisdom 
secretly’? he seems willing to dispense 
with the kindling influence of human 
sympathies and the common offices of 
prayer and praise. 

From a literary point of view, Mr. 
Benson has done better work than this 
volume The essay is always a trying 
form. It is read in a Jeisurely mood, and 
careless workmanship is detected more 
easily than elsewhere. To several of these 
essays their author has hardly given the 
patience and skill of the literary artist. 
There are flaws of expression. The beauti- 
ful passages—and they are many—lie too 
much in patches. But they have this 
saving merit—they contain a personal note, 
and they are written from an individual 
point of view if not from a very wide and 
tolerant human experience. There is al- 
ways a certain fascination in understanding 
how another mind works, how another 
man, from the vantage ground of his own 
special experience faces the problems of 
life which are common to us all. There 
is no strong stimulus, there is little keen 
intellectual challenge in this book. It is, 
as we may suppose its author meant it to 
be, quiet, meditative, perhaps even a 
trifle pensive, a pleasant and not too 
obtrusive companion for our own thoughts. 

WiSh2D: 


Let the teacher of religion have his mind 
centred on a reality, then all his chosen 
symbols will become transparent.—S. M. 
Crothers. 

Tue first gleam of light, ‘‘ the first cold 
light of morning,’’ which gave promise of 
day with its noontide glories, dawned on 
me one day at Meeting, when I had been 
meditating on my state in great depression. 
I seemed to hear the words articulated in 
my spirit: ‘‘ Live up to the light thou 
hast and more will be granted thee.’’ 
Then I believed that God speaks to man 
by His Spirit. I strove to live a more 
Christian life, in unison with what I knew 
to be right, and looked for brighter days, 
not forgetting the blessings that are 
granted to prayer.—Caroline Fou. 


IS THERE ONLY ‘‘ ONE THING 
NEEDFUL ”’ ? 


IV. 


WE have taken the Book of Revelation 
as representing in an extreme form the 
conviction that Christ and the world are 
irreconcileable ; that the victory of Christ 
is the destruction of the world, and the 
victory of the world the destruction of 
We have shown that this convic- 
tion is one of pure anarchy, as far as any 
carthly order is concerned. Starting with 
this conviction, we found that there was 


Christ. 


indeed but ‘‘ one thing needful,’’ namely, 
self-preparation—to make oneself fit for 


the supernatural kingdom which, under 


God, Christ and his angels will bring, 
and which man can do nothing to bring. 


In a less extreme form this conviction 


appears throughout the New Testament. 
It results in a definite attitude to what is 
called ‘‘ this world.’? The fellowships 
and organisations of ‘‘ this world’’ are 
regarded, not as means by which the soul 
may fit itself for eternity or the coming 
world, but rather as a fettering of the soul 
and a hindrance to the supreme task of 
self-preparation. St. Paul’s strongest ex- 
pression of this feeling is in 1 Corinthians 
vii. 29 to 32. The whole attitude is ex- 
plained by the fact that ‘‘ this world ’’ 
is the Roman Empire, with its deification 
of brute force, expressed in emperor- 
worship, its total disregard of human life, 
and its boundless self-indulgence. The 
attitude of the Book of Revelation, how- 
ever, Paul finds it impossible to maintain. 

The Christians are in the world ; the end 
of the world is not yet ; the merely negative 
attitude to the world cannot be completely 
expressed in practice, and something posi- 
tive must be found. It is this side of St. 
Paul’s teaching that seems to me so deeply 
interesting and so generally neglected— 
much more so than the details, long-over- 
discussed, of his theological and Christo- 
logical doctrine. 

It is well known that Paul sces the ideal 
of human nature in the living Christ ; and 
the only ground for all moral precepts, the 
only reason which makes life worth living, 
is that man may develop after the image 
of Christ, who is taken to be the perfection 
and completeness of humanity. To work 
out one’s own salvation is to realise ever 
more and more of this completeness. This 
cannot be done in individual isolation, but 
only in the Christian community. Only 
in the ‘‘ give and take ’’ of social life can 
all sides of the Christian character be 
drawn out and enriched. Paul was con- 
vinced of what in recent times has been 
called the ‘‘ organic unity of society,”’ 
though he did not attempt to apply it out- 
side the circle of Christian believers. Many 
well-known passages will occur to the 
reader, where the Apostle sets himself 
with a passion of eagerness to portray the 
ideal of manhood in all its appealing 
glory. Whatever be the subject about 
which he writes, he does not proceed far 
without introducing this appeal. Prin- 
ciples of theology (as in Romans i. to xi.) 
detailed precepts relating to the social life 
of the believers (asin 1 Corinthians, v. to xi. 
and elsewhere), ecclesiastical arrangements, 
or purely personal matters—all such things 
may be discussed at great length; but the 
essential thing is the manhood which springs 


from love of Christ, the realised ideal 
(Romans xii.; Corinthians xii. and xiii. ; 
Galatians v. and vi.; Ephesiansiv.; Philip- 
pians iil. 12 to 16, iv. 4 to 8; Colossians 
ii. 1 to 15; 1 Thessalonians v.; we may 
take all these works as illustrating Pauline 
doctrine, even if parts of some of them do 
not give Paul’s own words). 

All this is directly involved in the teach- 
ing of Jesus ; but St. Paul, speaking in the 
midst of a decadent Greco-Roman en- 
vironment, introduces a matter which 
has no special prominence in the teaching 
of the Master, who spoke in an environ- 
ment influenced by Jewish morality. It 
is the importance of bodily purity, on which 
St. Paul repeatedly and expressly lays 
great stress. He realised vividly that 
heathen society was infected, as if witha 
deadly disease, by unrestrained indulgence 
of bodily impulses. I will not describe these 
as ‘animal impulses,” since it is just among. 
the lower animals that they are productive 
of no disorder at all to be compared to the 
physical, social and moral mischief to 
which they give rise in the human race. 
Paul never ceases to urge the mastery of 
these impulses as the first step from the. 
life of ‘‘ the world ’’ to the Christian life. 
We may refer, among many passages, 
to the significant introduction of this 
duty of control, at the head of all his 
practical injunctions to the Christians of 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 2 to 4). 

All this is not specially affected by 
Paul’s conviction of the approaching end 
of the world ; but that conviction he held 
all his life. Observe that it was not a 
conviction of something which was to 
happen an indefinite number of centuries 
hence, but of something which was to be ig 
a comparatively short time (1 Thess. iv. 
13 to v. 10), though it was not ‘‘ at hand ”’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 1, 2: enesteke, actually im- 
minent; ‘‘now present,’’ R.V.) The 
great expectation appears under various 
forms, but it is always a ‘‘ coming of the 
Lord.’’ I have already pointed out that 
it is a conviction which, if fully acted out 
in life, would lead to entire indifference 
to the world. This Paul saw to be impos- 
sible; and hence he provided, by what we 
can only call a compromise, for the neces- 
sities of an existence which is in the world 
and must have some dealings with the world. 
How Paul dealt with such questions 
might be illustrated at length in connection 
with his treatment of marriage, of the posi- 
tion of woman, and (what was a very serious 
thing at that time) of the consumption of 
food that had been offered to idols—that 
is, in the view of some contemporary 
Christians, dedicated to and defiled by 
diabolic powers.* As these topics would 
take up too much space, I must canfine 
myself to a few slighter but not less instruc- 
tive illustrations. 

(1) In Thessalonica, certain persons 
had drawn a natural conclusion from the 
belicf that the end of the age was imminent 
—i.e., that there was no need to labour 
for daily bread. Paul severely censures 


* There were also Christians who thought it 
unlawful to eat meat or drink wine. Romans 
xiv. provides material for an instructive study 
both ef Paul’s personal disposition and of the 
Christian attitude to questions of vegetarianism 
and abstinence and the like. With Romans 
xiii. contrast Romans i, 18—32, which refers to 
the same world; and see the excellent observa-: 
tions of Weinel, St. Paul, p, 278-9, 
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this, and declares that a Christian ought 
to maintain his work and calling as a 
citizen, for the sake of supporting himself, 
and because otherwise he cannot ‘‘ walk 
honestly towards them that are without 
(non-Christians).’’ Paul’s simple but im- 
pressive words (2 Thess. ii. 10 to 12, 1. 
Thess. iv. 9 to 12) imply more than 
appears on the surface. They imply no- 
thing less than the general justification 
of a social order based on the institution 
of private property, and introduce us to 
economic problems of which Paul at the 
time had no thought. 

«. (2) The injuction to ‘‘ walk honestly 
towards them that are without” has 
furth:r important consequences. It may 
compel the Christian to associate with 
idolaters or even with immoral persons. 
On one occasion some words of Paul’s were 
misunderstood at Corinth, and were sup- 
posed to forbid absolutely all association 
with such persons. He corrects this mis-: 
‘understanding by saying that he did not 
exactly refer to men of the world who were 
immoral or idolaters ; to forbid all asso- 
ciations with such would be to command 
the Christian to ‘‘ go out of the world ’’ 
(1 Cor. v. 9, 10.) 

(3) Notwithstanding all this, he teaches 
the Corinthians that to go to law ‘‘ before 
the unbelievers,’’ for Christians to bring a 
disputed question of right before the bar 
of the heathen, is a shameful thing (1 
Cor. vi. 5, 6). If they must go to law at 
all, let one of the brethren be judge. But 
it is best of all never to go to law. ‘‘ Why 
do ye not rather take wrong? Why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be de- 
frauded ?’’ Here a principle like that 
laid down in Matthew v. 40 is referred to, 
as if it were a ‘‘ counsel of perfection ’’ 
only. 

(4) In Christ, says Paul, all are one; 
** there is neither bond nor free.’? And 
within the Christian communities, in their 
little gatherings, it was indeed so; _ all 
were equal. What effect, then, it might 
naturally be asked, does the Gospel have on 
the distinction of occupations and classes 
in the world, and, in particular, on the most 
characteristic institution of the ancient 
world—slavery ? ‘‘ No effect’ seems at 
first sight to be the disappointing answer: 
** let each man abide in that calling wherein 
he was called.’’ But to answer ‘‘ no 
effect ’’ is to say less than half the truth. 
It is true that Paul gave a general recog- 
nition to slavery as an institution (Epistle 
to Philemon; 1 Cor. vii. 20-24, where 
servant means slave; cp. Coloss. ii. 22). 
It is true that the Eastern and Western 
churches accepted slavery for several cen- 
turies, and that the church owned slaves. 
Yet it is also true that the doom of slavery 
is pronounced when a Roman citizen 
can describe a slave as his ‘‘ faithful and 
beloved brother ’’ (Coloss. iv. 9), and when 
a master is expected to take back a runa- 
way slave as ‘‘more than servant— 
a brother beloved’’ (Philemon 16). It 
is not Paul’s purpose to dwell on the in- 
consistency of this compromise; his pur- 
pose is practical, and the only difficulties 
he takes into account are difficulties 
that have actually arisen. Yet it might 
easily happen that a Christian slave would 
find his position practically impossible ; 
he might be bound as a slave to obey his 
master in doing something which, as a! 


Christian, he ought not to do. It would 
be useless then to say that he was free 
‘*in Christ,’’? when as a slave his life and 
actions were wholly subject to his master’s 
pleasure. 

On the other hand, was it a mistake 
for Paul to avoid squandering his own 
and his churches’ energies in a life and death 
struggle with an institution on which 
ancient society was largely built up— 
and a struggle in which the institution 
would certainly have gained the victory ? 
It may fairly be replied—setting aside the 
bearing of the expected end of the world 
on the question—that Paul was not mis- 
taken. What he tried to do was to 
humanise and moralise slavery (see cs- 
pecially Philemon 10 to 20), only not see- 
ing that by doing so he was virtually 
destroying it. And so, though centuries 
passed before the church as a whole declared 
against slavery as a system, she set herself 
from the first to improve the slaves’ 
condition, as Lecky and other authorities 
have abundantly shown. The torture, 
mutilation, and slaughter of slaves, the 
denial to them of legal marriage, the 
separation of families, were incidents of Ro- 
man slavery which the church resisted 
and condemned; and the manumission 
of slaves, though not proclaimed as 
matter of duty and necessity, was regarded 
as specially worthy of ecclesiastical bene- 
diction. 

The attitude of St. Paul to this most im- 
portant institution of ancient society would 
repay further discussion, and I hope to refer 
to it again in a concluding paper, in which 
the results of these somewhat scattered 
reflections will be brought together. 
Meanwhile, the more we try to realise 
Paul’s point of view, the more we see that 
anything like a ‘‘ system of social ethics ”’ 
is far away from his purpose. He did not 
really accept as permanent anything in 
the social order or disorder in the midst of 
which he lived. The things he recognises 
—such as slavery itself—are part of a 
world which will come to an end at no 
distant time, but its ending is in the hands 
of God alone. Hence, while he shows his 
instinctive feeling for the value of the 
moral and economic relations which seem 
natural to man—family, society, and 
state, labour and commerce—he is pre- 
cluded from considering the organisation 
of these as lasting. His supreme concern 
is with a group of little communities which 
would not and could not have any direct 
political and economic influence on society 
and the State ; and his ‘‘ compromises with 
the world,’’ such as we have illustrated, 
were made in order to save these communi- 
ties from party strife and from revolution- 
ary or anarchical dreams. 

Let us realise, then, what Christendom 
was during the years immediately following 
the activity of Paul. We see many small 
congregations scattered over the Roman 
Empire, with no bond of organisation 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
keep order in a union based on supernatural 
expectations and brotherly love. They 
resembled what, from the modern point of 
view, might be described as ‘‘ societies of 
religious devotces, separated from the world 
by a rigorous discipline and working on it 
only by a direct propaganda.’’ They 
were scarcely intelligible to one man in a 
thousand ; and in proportion to their en- 


3 


thusiasm for separation from the world 
and their eager expectation of its end, 
was their incapacity for saving and edu- 
cating nations. Yet they possessed an 
inner life. The historical conditions under 
which they existed can be analysed; so 
can many of their expectations and beliefs ; 
but the Ife defies analysis. We can only 
be sure that it sprang from the ideal re- 
vealed in Christ, recognised as theer zdeal ; 
and that this was for them the one thing 
that gave any meaning to existence, and 
the one thing that mad2 the coming world 
itself worth hoping for. 

The life was thus-in the world, but in 
no effective connection with it; and to 
get into touch with the world it must 
express itself in new forms. 

S. H. MELLONE. 
(To be conclude?.) 


SHORT NOTICE. is 


The Religion of Israel. By R. L. Ottley. 
The author calls this a historical sketch, 
and indicates that it is intended as a sequel 
to ‘‘ A Short History of the Hebrews,’’ 
published in 1901. As a sketch it has 
great merits, and is defended from the 
charge of being deficient in detail. It is 
clear and concise. The writer knows 
what he would be at, and is not feeling his 
way from step to step. Indeed, he makes 
it clear that he looks upon the religion of 
Israel from the point of view of its ‘‘ con- 
summation in Jesus Christ,’’? and judges it 
accordingly. He may be justified in doing 
so, though no Jew would admit his con- 
tention; but it certainly ought to be 
possible to give an adequate view of the 
religion of Israel without setting up such a 
standard of comparison. This is the main 
criticism we have to make upon the book. 
We note with pleasure the author’s recog- 
nition of the fact that deep personal piety 
could accompany that devotion to the 
Law for which Scribes and Pharisees have 
been so- generally condemned. Of Rab- 
binical Judaism, however, Canon Ottley 
appears to know very little, and to know 
that little only at second hand. A writer 
who can say that ‘‘ the oral tradition of 
the Scribes was finally fixed in the Mishna, 
c. 70 A.D.’” has much to learn before he can 
teach concerning the Rabbis. To most 
Christian readers, however, that will be a 
matter of little importance, and they can 
follow the writer in his earlier chapters 
without misgiving. On the whole, the 
book fulfils its promise, and gives an 
adequate picture in outline of the growth 
and development of the Jewish religion, at 
all events down to the time immediately 
preceding the appearance of Christianity. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s.) 

gdb Tes 


We find our proper personality only in 
society, and it is by exposure to the light 
of other consciences that the colours of 
our own steal forth James Martineau. 

Tue nobler secularism which sees in 
this world the field of divine activities, 
and in the necessary work of man the 
opportunity for spiritual development, 
and in new moral issues the call for self- 
sacrifice, is needed, if civilisation is to be 
preserved.—S. M. Crothers, 7 
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OBITUARY. 


> MRS. GEORGE BUCKTON. 


Amone the many mourners for Mrs. 
George Buckton, there are none who have 
felt a purer sorrow than the past and present 
students of Manchester College, and none, 
it may truly be said, whose hearts can 
offer a deeper sympathy to those most 
nearly touched by her death. Of the 
whole group of persons, who for the last 
quarter of a century have lived in and with 
the College, there is scarcely one who will 
not feel himself bereaved. It is no more 
than a week since the present writer, 
who is one of these students and knows that 
his own grief is the grief of all, was seated 
by the side of this gracious and venerable 
lady at the table where so many have felt 
her presence (may it be said ?) as a bene- 
diction; and as he thinks of the distant 
grave where she now lies and recalls the 
voice that is for ever still, he can truly say 
that her death ‘‘ makesa difference to him.”’ 
Who of us but knows full well how, for all 
these years, Mrs. Buckton has been an 
active and unobtrusive force in the inner 
life of Manchester College ? In known, and 
still more in unknown, ways she has been 
a liberal benefactress to every phase of its 
work. A lover of all beautiful things, 
and especially of music, she gave to the 
College that noble organ whose mellow 
tones are like an echo of her own spirit; 
and there is many a worshipper in the 
College chapel who will often think of her 
when he is praising God. But, beyond 
this, she belonged to the higher genius of 
the place, fulfilling that part—so difficult to 
describe and so impossible to overvalue— 
which is unconsciously fulfilled for others 
by every pure and noble character, con- 
firming their beliefin goodness, and teaching 
lessons which are not written in any book, 
but without which all the learning in the 
world is useless dross. To every student 
recalling that ever hospitable house, round 
which so many bright memories of his 
college days are gathered, Mrs. Buckton 
has been and will remain an object of 
unqualified affection } and were it possible 
for him to disentangle the influences 
which have roused his better self he might 
have to confess a large debt to her. It is 
indeed, and has been, a great privilege to 
those whose work is the ministry of religion 
—and one not lightly esteemed by those 
now old enough to know its value—that 
among the memories of the years of pre- 
paration there should linger this picture 
of a serene and beautiful old age, of a 
spirit that grew more Christ-like amid the 
shadows, of a life whose final victory was 
in quietude and love—one of those good and 
gentle souls for whom, when the mighty are 
forgotten, the deepest thanks of the human 
heart will ever be offered before the throne 
of God: To lose such a presence from 
the College life is to lose one element of 
its higher education and the loss would be 
irreparable were it not part of the virtue 
of such souls to leave their successors 
behind them: 

In the fulness of years, her faculties un- 
impaired, her affections fresh, her course 
finished, with no anticipations of parting, 
with no sadness of farewell, she accom- 
plished the great Transition like a tired 
servant falling asleep, and what remains 


for us but to breathe the prayer, Su 
anima cum Wa: 


a’ 


THE REV. J. C. WOODS. 


From Adelaide comes the news of the 
passing away, on Thursday, May 10, of 
the Rev. John Orawford Woods, B.A., 
who was the first Unitarian minister in 
South Australia. A native of Woodville, 
Bangor, Co. Down, where he was born in 
1824, the son of the Rev. Hugh Woods, 
M.A., he graduated at Edinburgh and had 
a year’s theological study at Belfast; he 
had also some medical training, and for a 
time was engaged in teaching. From 1848 
to 1855 he ministered in this country, at 
Devonport, Northampton, Edinburgh, and 
Newport, I.W., and in the latter year went 
out to Adelaide. On the second Sunday 
in October, 1855, he conducted the first 
Unitarian service, as minister at Adelaide, 
and on July 5, 1857, the present church 
was opened. The church prospered under 
his care, and for 34 years, save for a break 
of two years when in 1874 he came home 
on a visit, and the Rev. C. L. Witham 
ministered at Adelaide, he continued his 
devoted services. In 1889, the condition 
of his health compelled his retirement, but 
his interest in the church remained vivid 
to the end. When the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove was in Australia two years ago, he 
and Mrs. Woods gave a large garden party 
in their grounds at Burnside, at which Mr. 
Witham and the Rev. John Reid, who 
has been minister at Adelaide since 1902, 
were also present. When on October 8, 
1905, the jubilee of the church was cele- 
brated, Mr. Woods sent an affectionate 
message by his successor to the congrega- 
tion: ‘‘ Tell them how dear they all are 
to me; how I think of them, how I love 
them all. I have long looked forward to 
this jubilee, though I scarcely hoped to 
see it. God’s blessing rest upon them all, 
and on you.”’ 


mea 
: 
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MR. WILLIAM SMITH. 


By the death of Mr. William Smith, 
suddenly on the 9th inst., in his 77th year, 
the congregation of Unitarians at Eves- 
ham has lost an attached member, and the 
town an enlightened servant of the public 
good. With no advantages of early 
education, since he was only 11 years of age 
when he entered a solicitor’s office, Mr. 
Smith became a widely read man, and an 
exceedingly able writer. Professionally 
he was the trusted adviser and confiden- 
tial friend of two generations of principals, 
and his ability and knowledge as a lawyer 
were recognised over a wide district. 
In matters connected with encroach- 
ments upon common rights and public 
footpaths he was especially interested, 
while up to the time of his death, he was 
taking active part in the movement for 
the restoration of the navigation of the 
upper Avon. ‘‘ No work came to him 
amiss,’’ writes one who knew him well, 
in his own paper, ‘‘ but he was most 
completely in his element when engaged 
upon the task of repelling attacks upon 
popular interests.’” As a young man, 
Mr. Smith was offered his articles by a 
firm in a neighbouring town. For {family 
reasons he declined. He was over 60 
years of age when, with a courage which 


was the admiration of his friends, he 
qualified as a solicitor and in conjunction 
with a son established the local firm of 
Smith & Smith. 

As secretary, and afterwards chai man 
of the Institute, and as chairman, until 
his death, of the Free Library Committee, 
Mr. Smith did eminent work for his native 
town, but his greatest and most widely 
reaching influence was exercised through 
the Evesham Journal, which, with a 
brother, he established in 1860, and which 
he edited for nearly half a century 
with conspicuous ability. Successful -from 
the first, the Journal early took its place 


among the best of the local papers in the © 


country, and now its influence covers 
a district of nearly 1,000 square miles. 
The high tone, independence and public 
spirit of the paper was established by 
its editor from the beginning, and con- 
tinued until the end of his life. Every pro- 
posal thought to be for the public good 
received strong and loyal support from 
the Journal whether it was popular or 
not, and the ability of its editor’s advocacy 
did much to bring about the most import- 
ant improvements in Evesham during the 
last 50 years. In politics, although 
brought up in a Tory home, Mr. Smith 
was an ardent Liberal, but he never 
allowed his paper to become a mere party 
organ; it was, in the best sense, inde- 
pendent. Brought up as a churchman, 
Mr. Smith was for many years sympathe- 
tic with the Unitarian position, and 
during the last quarter of his life he was, 
as had been said, an attached member 
of our congregation. The great number 
of fellow townsmen, and of personal 
and business friends from far and near 
who attended the simple funeral, which 
was conducted by Revs. Rudolf Davis 
and G. L. Phelps, bore witness to the 
repect in which Mr. Smith was held and 
the sympathy felt with his widow. and 
children. 
ee Ee Se 
MR. JOHN SMITH, CHOWBENT. + 
A WELL-KNOWN resident of Atherton, 
closely identified with the public life of the 
town for the past thirty years, died at, 
Blackpool on Tuesday, June 12, after a 
very brief illness, from a paralytic seizure. 
Mr. John Smith, who was in his seventy- 
sixth year, was a native of Atherton, and 
served his apprenticeship as a mechanical 
engineer with Messrs. Mather & Platt. 
In 1858 he went out to South America 
to manage a cotton mill, and remained for 
twelve years. On his return to England, 
he retired from business, and for many 
years afterwards interested himself in the 
public affairs of his native town. He was 
elected to a seat on the Local Board, and 
did useful: work on that body, filling 
successively the positions of chairman of 
the Finance Committee and Chairman of 
he Board. He was also an overseer, an 
office which he retained after his retirement 
from the Local Board, and indeed up to 
the time of his death. In politics, Mr. 
Smith was an ardent Liberal, and was a 
member of the local Reform Club for 
many years. He was a naturalist of no 
mean order, and during his residence in 
South America he made a most interesting 
collection of foreign birds, some of his 
specimens being honoured with a place 
n the British Museum The funeral 
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cervice, at the Atherton Cemetery, on 
Friday week, was conducted by the Rev. 
J. J. Wright, when there was a large and 
representative attendance. 


ORESELINA. 
A weEex of soft rain at Locarno 
Had heartened the Spring, 
And the fountains of April were spouting 
In every green thing. 
We climbed to Madonna del Sasso, 
That church on a rock 
Where the Virgin appeared and the pil- 
grims 
Religiously flock ; 
And thence to a point on the ‘hillside 
Whence vision could fly 
Over river and plain, lake and upland 
To mountain and sky. 
At our feet-nestled heartscase and speed- 
well 
With grass grecn as hope; 
Young vineyards and snow-laden fruit 
trees 
Drank sun on the slope. 
The copse was as dappled as Autumn 
But gloriously glad, 
For the trees were contending .with 
laughter 
Which first should be clad. 
Warm pink, like the limbs of a baby, 
Were almonds in bloom ; 
Palms waved o’er magnolia and orange— 
Its glow and its gloom. 
How far we can trace the Ticino 
Those poplar-tops through ! 
How gleams the great lake, deep and 
shallow, 
In silver and blue! 
From its edge swell the huge burly bastions 
That bear the white peaks : 
See the green gashed with brown jagged 
gorges 
The waterfall streaks ! 
And o’er them, what depth in the heaven ! 
From this flowering sod 
To the furthest faint cloudlet, all’s beauty. 
We stood praising God, 
Who had made earth so awful, so splendid, 
So lovely to scan— 
When there groped his way past, slowly 
proffering 
Foot and foot, a blind man. 


By 


May 


So the beauty was marred by its Maker: 
Unless there be twain, 

One Power that makes gladness and pity, 
One, author of pain. 

Belief in the devil is easy 
Where daily one sees 

Affronting God’s sky and his mountains 
Man’s want and disease. - 

Thus wailed the old doubt. 


But an answer 

Came swift as the light 

And if there be twain in contention 
For which wilt thou fight ? 

Which built the keep Idle Repining ? 
Which shaped the Great Heart 

That storms the grim gates of its dungeon 
And hurls them apart ? 

Say rather, One Maker of all things 
Saw good to create 

The main for thy love and thy wonder, 
But some for thy hate. 

Hate manfully then, and strike boldly, 
Be stout, heart and limb: 

What thou canst redeem, up, redeem it— 
The rest leave to Him. 

Davos. 


E. W. L. 


THE INQUIRER. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT; 
VI.—THE WILL OF GOD. 

Ir thought, will, and feeling are the neces- 
sary elements of personality, will holds the 
first place, for will controls both thought 
and feeling: Will is the centre of force ; 
what a man wills, that is the man. Some 
day, perhaps, the foremost word in religion 
will be not so much God is love, as God is 
will. The self-willed man is little affected 
by the thought that God is love—for love 
does not always beget love—but will 
invariably command, respect; he pays 
his tribute to it ; it is the thing that, being 
self-willed, he best understands. The will 


of God is the power that lies behind all. 


things—known in the physical world as 
physical law, in the moral world as moral 
law, in the spiritual world as spiritual 
law. Let him embrace this will and self- 
will will go out of him, and the chief hind- 
rance to love be removed. It is remark- 
able that in the Lord’s Prayer the opening 
note of love passes at once into that of 
reverent obedience. The Church of the 
Future will be the Church of the Divine 
Will. 

This will of God is much more something 
to be done than something to be borne. 
We are called upon to throw our wills into 
His will, to be active rather than passive, 
resolute rather than resigned, to be fellow- 
workers co-operative with Him in the 
fulfilment of His mind. The will of God 
would act through us, even more than on 
us, passing on its way to that which is of 
greater worth beyond. 

Right willing with God is of more value, 
then, than right thinking about Him. 
And what is true of thought is true also 
of feeling. Just as, in time past, we’ have 
made too much of the intellectual, so we 
have also made too much of the emotional 
side of religion. The religious affections 
are undoubtedly a very necessary part. 
Worship without emotion would not be 
worship. With one feeling we praise and 
thank God, with another we confess our 
sins, with a feeling of insufficiency we pray 
for ourselves, with a feeling of sympathy 
we pray for others, with feelings of hope 
and joy we rise above experience, and 
have our part for a while in the exultant 
happiness of a realm unseen. But feeling, 
alas, is ever running into sentiment— 
feeling not really felt, but played and trifled 
with as a pleasing thought. Love to the 
neighbour, for instance, is rarely more 
than religious sentiment. True love de- 
pends, not upon what we liberally think 
or kindly wish, but upon what we positively 
will. What are we really walling that the 
neighbour should be, in his own interest, 
and on his own account? So with the 
love of God. What are sacrifice and offer- 
ing, if we keep back the surrender of the 
will? It is the reproach of all religious 
bodies that their members are too often 
ready enough toindulge the play of thought 
and feeling, but stop short of all serious 
submission of the will. 

God is will. Only by connection with 
that will can we fully live our own lives, 
and help forward the destiny of mankind. 
Vice and misery, and doubt and disquiet; 
and weariness of life are mostly results 
of want of will—that is to say, want of 
God’s will. It is of the very essence of 
religion that we should find that supreme 
will, and act with it. Then we have a 
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part in the saving, quickening process by 
which God fulfils His purpose and Himself ; 
we share in the consummation of that 
divine order to which all things must be 
reduced before, even in His own world, 
He can be ‘‘ all in all.’’ B; 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

ee - 

I opr that we shall get back to regular 
Children’s Columns next week, after the 
crowd of meetings that had to be reported 
and took up so much room. 

This week we can only have these few 
lines. On June 2 I reminded you of two 
poems by Longfellow, the ‘‘ Village Black- 
smith,’’ and the other to the children 
about the Armchair, which they had given 
him, made of the wood of the ‘‘ spreading 
chestnut tree.’? And here are some lines 
by another American poet, James Russell 
Lowell, from the prelude to his ‘‘ Vision 
of Sir Launfal.’’ I always like to remem- 
ber them when we have beautiful summer 
days in June. 

‘* What is so rare as a day in June ?”’ 
the poet asks; for ‘‘ Then, if ever, come 
perfect days.’’ And then he tells of what 
there 1s in them. 

‘* Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of the life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green 

The buttercup catches the sun in its 

chalice, a 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’er run 


With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
#2) she Pk ee 


| Now is the high-tide of the year, 


And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop over- 
fills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have 


been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
grecn ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right 
well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing i 
That skies are clear, and grass is growing ; 
* * * * * 


Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving ; 
>Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be 

blue, 

Tis the natural way of living.’’ 

If you ever try to write poetry you 
must not make ‘‘ palace’’ rhyme with 
“* chalice,’’ but if you can make a picture 
half as lovely as that of the little bird, at 
his door in the sun, ‘‘ atilt like a blossom 
among the leaves,’’ you may be quite 


happy! 
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LONDON, JUNE 23, 1906. 


THE SPRINGS OF INSPIRATION. 

THREE months ago, in Tar InquirER 
of March 17, we published an article by 
Dr: Joun CampsBEt., of Belfast, on 
** Religion and Morality,’’ and the same 
motive prompted that address on ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Christianity the Need of the Age,’’ 
which Dr. CAMPBELL was to have given 
at the public meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in Whit- 
week, and of which we are glad here to 
publish the notes he had prepared. 

It is significant that several of the 
points which Dr. CampBEeLL makes are 
strongly urged in the report of the Public 
Questions Committee of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, to 
which reference will also be found in our 
present issue; and. its main contention 
was the burden of the Assembly 
sermon, preached by the Rev. CHARLES 
Rover. If we remember how largely 
the proceedings of our National Con- 
ference at Qxford were devoted to a 
consideration of these same aspects of 
religious duty, we do but add to the 
evidence, which might be still further 
amplified, that in our churches the con- 
viction is steadily growing in force that 
there can b2 no separation between reli- 
gious and social duty; and we rejoice in 
this, because, as it seems to us, the hope 
of real progress in the life of our churches, 
and the confirming of religious faith as 
a Victorious power in the world, is bound 
up with this conviction, that in doing the 
work of Gop’s kingdom here on earth we 
ate nearest to Him, and nearest to the 
sources of present inspiration through 
which alone we can have a sure and 
rejoicing knowledge of the truth. We 
may argue as we like about doctrine, 
and demonstrate quite convincingly, as 
we think, that the Unitarian is far 
superior to any other form of doctrine ; 
but, unless we are doing the FAaTHER’s 
will in the real things of our common daily 


«Lummis told the 


conceit of superior wisdom, but it will not 


feed hungry souls, nor help in the least to 
establish the living power of Divine 


truth in the world. And so we hope that 
those who are out on the mission of the 
Unitarian Van are bearing in mind the 
ideal which Mr. SpeppiNne@ from the first 
set before his comrades, that there shall be 
‘“‘a brotherhood that speaks for Gop and 
man in the strength of Jusus,’’ that it 
may be a message oi life, that kindles 


life, which is being delivered. 

Our chief concern as Unitarians, Mr. 
Swiss Conference of 
Liberal Christians at Chur the other day, 
is not to secure a victory for our name or 
our own opinions, but to deepen and 
clarify religious thought and feeling, to 
extend pure and free religion, to encour- 
age brotherhood, righteousness, and peace. 


And as we are chiefly concerned for 


brotherhood, righteousness, and peace, 
sharing in a common work with all men, 
of whatever church, who care for those 
essential things and are working for them, 


the true bearing of our doctrine of life, of 
Gop and His kingdom will become most 


manifest, and best win its way in the 
world. We shall commend the truth to 


every man’s conscience, much more by 


what we are and what we do, than by 
what we say about our beliefs. 


Dr. Camppeti pleads very earnestly 


that the churches must work for the 
moral elevation of the people, and we 
are entirely at one with him in that. 
as to the right method of work there may 
be different opinions. 
that the right method is for every church 
to have its own separate organisations 
for various efforts of social amelioration, 
but that, as far as possible, all should 
work together in common effort for the 
common good. Thus it is far better 
that all the churches should send work- 
ing recruits into the ranks of the great 
temperance army than that each church- 
hould have its own separate society. 
And we do not want denominational 
day-nurseries, or pension funds, or 
societies for the prevention of cruelty or 
the promotion of thrift, if it can be 
helped. Nor do we share Dr, CAMPBELL’s 
regret that a town council should take 
up such work. The part of the churches 
is to be the inspiration of such true 
citizen endeavours. It is a sign of weak- 
ness rather than of strength in our com- 
mon life if such efforts have to be left 
to the separate churches: And we must 
again demur to Dr. CAMPBELL’s view that 
we as a denomination ‘‘alone among 
recognised religious bodies can lead the 
way.’* Many members of other churches 
have, we believe, as strong a hold as we 
upon the true doctrine of practical godli- 
ness. 

What we have to aim at is simply a 


life, neither we nor our churches-will be any | strenuous faithfulness in our own place 


the better for that. It may minister to the | 


of duty, that shall keep our men in the 


But 


We cannot think 


front rank of good citizenship, and our 
churches as centres of inspiration for all 
beneficent work. 

If we would believe in Gop, and have 
deeper knowledge of His truth, we must 
be doing His work in the world. If we 
would enter into the secret of Jesus, and 
be Christian in deed and in truth, it 
must be through an active and most 
practical spirit of self-sacrifice and a 
genuine brotherly love. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY THE 
NEED OF THE AGE.* : 


By JoHN CampBe.u, M.D. 


AFTER ninetcen hundred years of Christi- 
anity there are in this, the mgst Christian 
country in the world, many terrible blots 
on the social page which our existing religi- 
ous organisations seem incapable of re- 
moving. 

(1) Infant Mortality is one of them: 
Religious training has failed to influence 
many people as regards the very elements 
of parental duty, and has left many a 
mother with feelings less lofty than those of 
the untutored savage. Parents’ wilful self- 
indulgence and culpable want of thought 
are far more destructive of child-life than 
the hardships of honest poverty. The 
religious organisations have failed to teach 
those who have been reared within their 
bounds the merest rudiments of practical 
Christianity ; and, as a consequence, City 
Corporations have to step in and provide 
the instruction which should have been 
given through the churches. It is a sad 
sight to see the church leaving its sacred 
work to be done by secular bodies like 
the Corporation of Huddersfield. What a 
fine opportunity there is for us to do 
Christian service in this matter alone. 

(2) Cruelty to Children is another terrible 
scandal in a Christian land. Were this a 
country Christian in anything but in name 
would we need a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children ? Were our people 
inspired in ever so slight a degree with the 
spirit of Christ would we have the villainies 
for which Child Insurance is to some extent 
responsible, so prevalent as they are ? 

(3) The Divorce Court is tkesoming year 
by year more popular in this country, and 
the reports of its proceedings pollute the 
pages of our newspapers. Should these 
cases occur as frequently as they do if 
Christian morality existed in even a minor 
degree ? Numerous as are the cases which 
get publicity through the courts they 
represent but a tithe of the evil which exists 
even among those who pass as members 
of the Christian Church. 

(4) The Decline of the Buirth-Rate ‘is 
another evidence of the low level of social 
morality. The philosopher may try to 
explain it in other ways but the fact re- 
mains that the declining birth-rate at the 
present time is but the outward manifesta. 


tion of a whole host of social evils, which 


are rife among the better classes of society( 
and are practised by people of education 
and intelligence who are quite up to the 


* Notes of an Address, which Dr. Campbell, of 
Belfast, intended to deliver (but was prevented 
by a professional engagement) at the public 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at Essex Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
June 6. 
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“average in matters of conventional religion: 

The declining birth-rate is, to a large 
extent, the result of vice, and of disease 
born of vice, and it is a remarkable fact 
that it is most pronounced amongst those 
classes of the community who have had 
the best opportunities of getting religious 
training. 

(5) Commercial Morality is capable of 
great improvement. 

(6) The great evil of Intemperance holds 
sway over thousands brought up in all the 
traditions of popular religion. For its 
abatement it has been necessary to form 
societies outside all religious bodies and, 
in some communities, such as Glasgow, 
the intervention of civil authority has been 
required. 

(7) Our Workhouses are a standing dis- 
grace to us. Did every religious body look 
alter its own poor and aged, few well- 
conducted people would find themselves 
in the degrading atmosphere of the work- 
house: 

All these evils, and others, flourish in 
spite of dogmatic religious teaching. Are 
they to be allowed to go on without some 
attempt being made to check them by 
more effectual means ? Now, in view of 
the fact that the popular system of religi- 
ous teaching has been in use for fiiteen 
hundred years, and that in spite of it so 
much remains to be done to make the 
country really Christian, what is our duty ? 

We may take it for granted that the 
larger denominations have done their best 
and are doing their best. Whatever their 
results may be there is no doubt that they 
have conscientiously and earnestly endeav- 
oured to improve the lives and characters 
of their people. Failure to do so has not 
been due to lack of energy or ability 
or self-sacrifice on the part of the workers. 
They have done the best that their system 
permitted them to do. Working on what 
is fundamentally the system of Roman 
Catholicism it is impossible that the 
Reformed Churches should produce any- 
thing but imperfect results. They are 
handicapped by a system which makes 
belief in religious theories all-important, 
and thus unintentionally belittles the 
Christian value of conduct and character. 
Recognising this, our duty is to attack the 
problem of evil in the direct way shown 
forth in the Gospels: to inculcate on man- 
kind the great truth that it is conduct and 
not profession which is the true evidence 
of Christian belief and Christian faith. 

How can we best do this? A little 
attention to the position of the great 
churches of Christendom at once convinces 
me that while they are somewhat impotent 
as moral forces they are very powertul as 
social and politicalinfluences. Their power 
they owe to their organisation, while their 
weakness is due to the principles upon 
which they are organised. Our business 
is, then, to adopt what is good in their 
constitution and reject what is useless or 
harmful. Hitherto we have been working 
without any definite plan of action, and 
our influence, though considerable, had 
not been so great or so widespread as it 
ought to be. Having recognised that char- 
acter and conduct are the only true evi- 
dences of Christian faith, we have been 
unable to get this truth generally accepted, 
because our want of union and co-ordina- 
tion have stood inthe way. Under existing 


in their ideas of right and wrong ; 
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arrangements we are unable to do more 
than finger the fringe of religious problems. 
Our isolated congregations have but small 
circles of influence. 

Our associations and assemblies are 
religious debating societies rather than the 
co-ordinating centres of a great church. 
We want some form of good organisation 
to make our work more effectual. We 
require to unite our congregations under 
some democratic form ot Church govern- 
ment. 

We can do this without in any way 
infringing our hberty of conscience. Mon 
differ as to articles of intellectual religious 
belief, but they*do not materially differ: 

g; in other 
words, of Christian and un-Christian con- 


duct. 


Let us maintain our frsedom of intel- 
lect ; but let us, at the same time, proclaim 
ourselves bound by the definite moral 
standard laid down by Christ. Let us 
unite for the purpose of teaching men that 
salvation is to be sought in doing the will of 
God as set forth in the New Testament. 
Let us for this purpose scek all the advan- 
tages which organisation gives to other 
churches and avoid the disadvantages of 
their creeds and confessions. 

If we do this we shall be in a position 
to lead the way in reforms. We shall be 
able to show that Christianity and social 
reformation are identical ; that the moral 
elevation of the people is the best way to 
fit them for eternal salvation and is the 
great end for which Christ lived and died ; 
and that it is the duty of the churches to 
work for this end,.rather than to allow 
their work to drift into the hands of town 
councils and other civil authorities. “Prac- 
tical Christianity will appeal to the masses 
in a way in which medieval religion can 
never do, and will teach the classes that 
mere conventional religion is not Christian- 
ity unless it results in good conduct and 
good character. 

Some of you may object that this move- 
ment for a social reformation is not particu- 
larly our duty. I confidently assert that 
itis. We alone among recognised religious 
bodies can lead the way. The great 
churches are bound to work on the old 
lines in the future as they have done in the 
past. They have largely failed in the 
past. Their failure with the masses of the 
people as well as with the more educated 
classes has been due to their exaltation of 
the value of abstract faith over that of 
practical godliness. They have obscured 
the end at which they aimed by the 
cumbrous means on which they depend 
to attain that end. They must continue 
to do so unless a complete revolution in 
religious matters takes place. If we will 
not take up the work there is no existing 
body able to do so. We have led the 
way to intellectual freedom in religion. 
Let us now go on as pioneers in the 
work of establishing the Universal Chu ch 
of Christ. This can only be done on 
the lines that he himself has laid down, 
namely, the adoption of a common 
standard of righteousness of life. The 
Roman Catholic system of aiming at a 
wniversal standard of belief has failed not 
only to give us a bond of union but also 
to promote personal holiness. It has been 
imitated more or less closely by the great 
majority of the Protestant churches, and in 
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their hands it has failed to an even greater 
extent. Hope for the future lies in a church 
founded on a truly Protestant principle— 
in a church based upon what I may call 
a ‘‘ moral creed.’’ 

Practical Christianity is the need of the 
age, and practical Christianity now means 
the provision, by the leaders of the religi- 
ous denominations, of day nurseries which 
shall be managed by congregations in 
those districts in which they are required. 
In these nurseries the children of poor 
women who are connected with the congre- 
gation, and who have to earn their liveli- 
hood, would be cared for and fed and taught 
during the working part of the day for a 
nominal payment by the father or mother. 
These nurseries would also be centres for 
diffusing knowledge as to the rearing of 
children, and would go far to decrease 
infant mortality. 

Practical Christianity now means the 
provision by cach denomination of an old 
age pension fund for those of its adherents 
who have been unable to provide for ill 
health or old age, and who at present have 
to sink to the workhouse. Practical 
Christianity now means the prevention of 
cruelty to children, the condemnation of 
all that makes the divorce court necessary, 
the encouragement of early marriage, the 
discouragement of belief in the ‘‘ gospel of 
comiort,’? the promotion of commercial 
integrity, and the elimination of intemper- 
ance. 

In this age these things can be best done 
by the denominations, and it is our duty 
to set the example by doing them for our 
own people. 

Task you to associate yourselves together 
for the purpose of proclaiming your belief 
that man’s place in eternity depends above 
all things on his character and conduct in 
this world. I ask you definitely to state 
that belief in Scriptural phrases, in order 
that you may influence your fellow-men 
to follow Christ. I ask you to remember 
that every well-regulated society requires 
certain specified rules for its government. 
I ask you to observe that ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation undoubtedly leads to great 
success in certain directions, and that that 
success would be complete if the funda- 
mental principles were right. 

The fault lies not in the organisation 
but in the foundation on which it is built up; 
I implore you as true disciples of Christ to 
organise your forces that you may more 
effectually work in the vineyard of the Lord. 


Ir we cannot find God in your house or 
mine, upon the road-side or the margin 
of the sea ; in the bursting seed or opening 
flower; in the day-duty and the night- 
musing ; in the genial laugh, and the secret 
grief ; in the procession of life, ever enter- 
ing afresh, and solemnly passing by and 
dropping off; I do not think we should 
discern Him any more on the grass of Eden, 
or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane: 
Depend upon it, it is not the want of greater 
miracles, but of the soul to perceive such as 
are allowed us still, that makes us push 
all the sanctities into the far spaces we 
cannot reach. The devout feel that 
wherever God’s hand is, there is miracle ; 
and it is simply an indevoutness which 
imagines that only where miracle is, can 


there be the real hand of God.—James 


| Martineau. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


AnnuaL Murrines. 


PapIHAM is about to celebrate its 
centenary. The little ‘‘ Cookite ’’ move- 
ment of a hundred years ago has grown 
into a large flourishing church, and the 
interest in its centenary is widespread. 
Although somewhat inaccessible, the Pro- 
vincial Assembly gladly accepted an in- 
vitation to meet at Padiham this year in 
order to show its sympathy with the 
friends there. The meetings, held last 
week, were in every way as successful and 
enjoyable as ever. The large and beautiful 
church was crowded at each of the three 
gatherings, and the tone of the meetings 
was optimistic, while all the local arrange- 
ments for the comfort of visitors were 
everything one could wish for. 

The main function of the Provincial is to 
bring together representatives of the 
churches in annual conference. To this 
end it issues an annual review of the 
missionary enterprise of the province and 
a report on public questions, and these 
form the basis of the subsequent dis- 
cussions in the assembly. The former is 
issued this year in a new and much im- 
proved form, showing at a glance the 
position of missionary work in the province. 
Apparently it is just now struggling in the 
trough of financial difficulty. Of enter- 
prise, initiative and zeal, there is ample 
evidence, but everywhere there is the same 
need of more money. Two new preaching 
stations have been opened, while two 
others have attained their financial 
majority and independence of outside help. 
The Home Missionary College Jubilee Fund 
and the ‘‘ Unitarian Van’’ are also 
claimed as witnessing to the enterprise of 
the province. 


ae Socran QuESTIONS. 


The report on social questions is an 
important document, dealing in minute 
detail with some of the most urgent of 
contemporary questions. The first subject 
dealt with is that of the Poor Law. While 
acknowledging recent improvements in 
some directions, and especially commending 
the work of lady guardians, the report 
deplores ‘‘ the machine-like officialism, as 
generally worked, of the Poor Law system,”’ 
and regards the ‘‘ hatred and terror with 
which it is, for the most part, viewed by 
the people for whose benefit it exists,’’ as 
its ‘* severest condemnation.’’ The great 
present need, the report holds, is ‘‘ the 
necessity of classifying carefully the various 
cases of destitution and distress which 
at present are all dealt with by the same 
law, and practically in the same way.’’ 
It calls for the extension of the powers of 
the Distress Committees, the development 
of the Labour Bureaus, the establishment 
of penal colonies for those who will not 
work, and the provision of Old Age Pensions 
oe the Hospital System for the aged and 
sick. 

The next subject dealt with is that of 
Infant Mortality, which the report regards 
as a matter for anxious consideration. 
While the general death rate is steadily 
falling, the infant death rate tends to 
rise. Among the adverse influences affect- 
ing the health of the mother and the life 
of the child are the employment of women 


jn factories, improper feeding and manage- | 


ment, overcrowding and insanitary con- 
ditions generally. The report affirms 
‘* that, by the judicious and systematic 
teaching of hygiene in elementary schools, 
by the employment of women health 
visitors, by the judicious weeding out of 
ignorant and ill-educated midwives, by 
better housing and less overcrowding, a 
very large reduction could be effected.” 

After ‘‘ Infant Mortality ’’ comes the 
question of ‘‘ Hooliganism,’’ hardly an 
example of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.’’ 
The question is discussed with sympathy 
and knowledge, but the conclusion that 
‘* Canada is the Canaan for these boys ’’ is 
hardly an inspiring one. 

The Education Question naturally comes 
in for very full treatment. The report 
declaring that ‘“‘for the introduction of 
the Education Bill no one is responsible 
save the denominationalists themselves. 
It is the inevitable sequel to the Act of 
1902. Mr. Balfour and his allies sowed 
the wind, and they have reaped the whirl- 
wind. Of their marvellous débécle at the 
late general election one of the governing 
causes was the just Nonconformist indig- 
nation, combined with a more widespread 
disgust, at the Education Act of 1902. 
Whatever else the new majority, wielding 
in its might a moral power that will take 
no denial, it stands for the control by the 
ratepayers of schools supported by .the 
rates, and for the abolition of religious tests 
for teachers whose entire salaries ave paid 
out of public money. Practically every 
British member of the new majority went 
to Parliament with a mandate for ‘a 
policy of thorough’ in this matter, and 
even its bitterest opponents could expect 
nothing less. Jnstead, however, of having 
reason to complain, the ecclesiastical 
assailants of the Bill have been treated by 
the Government with a consideration 
that strains to the utmost the conscience 
of many of their supporters. Complete 
popular control, indeed, is established 
under the measure, and the dual systems 
in that respect, is to receive the cowp 
de grace. So far so good. But whether 
religious tests for teachers, although 
abolished in the Bill, will not survive 
de facto is to be gravely questioned. As 
regards public management, the measure is 
complete, and fulfils the national mandate ; 
but, as regards the education to be given, 
it is difficult to acquit it of endangering 
the position. In 1870 Mr. Forster, while 
establishing with one hand the splendid 
Board School system, with the other gave 
new life to the old Voluntary and De- 
nominational system by adding 50 per 
cent. to the Government grants, and by 
continuing to give building grants for a 
term of years for the erection of new 
voluntary schools. That fatal policy has 
landed us where we are to-day; it should 
not be repeated. But this Bill repeats it, 
and if carried in its present form, with the 
four-fifths clause, it. will re-establish de- 
nominationalism, and long render vain the 
hope of the national system which might 
now be within the nation’s reach.’’ 


Tue Reiicgious SERVICE. 

As is usual the day commenced with a 
religious service. In the regrettable ab- 
sence of the elected supporter, the Rev. 
John Moore, the service was conducted by 
the Rev. W. G. Capman, of Macclesfield ; 
and the preacher was the Rev. CHARLES 


Roper, of London. Taking his text from 
Isaiah xl. 3-5, Mr. Roper pleaded for an 
‘* accentuation of the practical side of our 
religion.’’ A genuine revival would prove 
our salvation. But it must reach the head 
as well as the heart. Emotion alone does 
not save a man. Not that orthodox 
revivals have done no good; any appeal 
that makes a man a more sober citizen, 
a kinder husband, a better parent, if only 
fora month, has some virtue init. But the 
revival most needed is not a revival of 
antiquated beliefs, nor a regalvanising of 
the dead bones of obsolete theologies ; 
not a reaffirmation of old dogmas and creeds 
or a making of new ones; not even “* back 
to Jesus’’ in the ordinary sense of that 
phrase; but a fuller faith in God, in 
justice, in righteousness, and in human 
possibilities. Unfortunately revivals often 
tend to make men morbid, selfish, and self- 
satisfied. We do not want men and women 
to segregate themselves from this wicked 
world with the idea that by private prayer 
and penance they can make themselves 
acceptable to God and ensure for themselves 
salvation in a future world. We want a 
revival which shall send men and women 
not merely to the penitent form, and not 
merely make them pray and sing, but which 
shall drive them by an irresistible impelling 
inward force of love and sympathy and 
holy ambition into the humanising work 
of the world ; to infuse righteous principles 
into all business transactions; to direct 
civic energies towards the sweeping away 
of our slums, the brightening of the en- 
vironment of the poor, the better and truer 
education of their children, the payment 
of nothing less than a living wage to any 
man willing to work, the control of the 
drink traffic, the denunciation of laws and 
customs which in the least degree wink at 
any form of vice whatsoever. These things, 
unfortunately, are secondary in most 
revivals; but how changed the world 
would be if fo> once they came first! 
In earnest terms Mr. Roper procecded to 
trace the consequences of such a revival 
as he had pictured in both national and 
municipal affairs, maintaining that the 
best inspiration towards it was to be found 
in the Unitarian position. He could not, 
therefore, understand any hesitancy in 
missionary enterprise where such glorious 
possibilities were involved. He pleaded 
for more loyalty and enthusiasm. Over 
and over again the life of the world had 
been renewed by enthusiasts who at the 
outset were derided as madmen. Would 
that we might be in such deadly earnest 
that people would point the finger at us 
and call us ‘‘ madmen,’’ instead of which 
they call us ‘‘cold,’’ ‘“‘ self-satisfied.’’ 
Of course it is not true, but alas that it 
should be possible even to allege it. Could 
they not set themselves to make it for 
ever impossible to charge coldness against 
them again? In their history, ancestry, 
and ideals they had all the necessary in- 
spiration. Would they not resolve to 
supply the zeal, devotion, and enthusiasm ? 

At the close of the service luncheon was 


‘served to a company of about three hun 


dred persons. 


Business Mrntine. me 

The Presrpent, the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, took the chair at the afternoon 
business meeting, and in his address alluded _ 
to the fact that the congregation at Padi- 
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ham had this year completed one hundred 
years ofits history. He referred to the early 
devoted labours of the ‘‘ Unitarian Method- 
ists,’? Joseph Cooke, John Robinson, and 
James Pollard, who, through the simple 
study of the Scriptures, found their way 
to a broader and more spiritual faith. 
On this he founded an argument in favour 
of simple moral and religious lessons, 
based on the noblest passages of Scripture, 
to be taught in every elementary school 
in the land by the regular school staff 
within school hours. If that should even- 
tually prove unacceptable to the nation 
there would be nothing for it but secular 
education at the cost of the State, with 
right of entry for the various denominations 
after or before school hours with optional 
attendance. But the former alternative, 
already accepted by the nation, he greatly 
 prefe:red. In concluding his address the 
President referred to changes in the Pro- 
vince, expressing his deep sympathy with the 
relations and congregation of the late Rev. 
R. C. Moore, who had recently passed away. 
He paid a high tribute to the character 
and work of Mr. Moore at Horwich, and 
further expressed his sympathy with the 
Rev. John Moore in his enforced absence. 
The Treasurer’s report having been read 
and approved, the result of the election 
to the several offices was announced as 
follows :—President, Mr. Richard Robin- 
son; treasurer, Mr. John Dendy; secre- 
taries, Revs. H. E. Dowson and Travers 
Herford. The members of the Advisory 
Committee were all re-elected, and the 
Rev. T. Lloyd Jones was elected supporter. 

Mr. RicuarD Rogpinson moved the 
adoption of the Report on Public Questions, 
calling special attention to the ‘sections 
dealing with the Poor Law and infant 
mortality, which he described as matters 
vital to the national welfare. The Rev. 
A. W. Fox seconded, and the report was 
adopted after a few words from Mr. David 
Healey and Major Coppock, both of whom 
somewhat resented the severity of the 
terms in which the administration of the 
Poor Law was referred to. 

The Education Question formed the 
subject of a separate resolution. This was 
proposed by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, and 
it hailed with pleasure the introduction of 
the Government Bill, but regretted the 
inclusion of Clause 4, which was inconsis- 
tent with its main principles. The resolu- 
tion further affirmed that the teaching 
given by the teachers on the staff should 
be limited to secular subjects, but that a 
right of entcy should be given, out of school 
hours, for religious instruction. | 
tMr. Dowson said the Bill was intended 
to deal with the religious difficulty, of 
which they were all sick to death. If the 
Bill would rid them of that difficulty he 
should be strongly tempted to accept the 
whole of it. But he thought Mr. Birrell 
had gone to the utmost verge of concession. 
While, personally, he would like to see a 
truly national system set up, he was willing 
for the sake of peace to make concessions 
to the denominationalists. ‘‘ We want 
schools that shall be civil institutions : 
we don’t want nurseries of the Church 
supported by rates and taxes.’’ 

The Rev. CoarLes Peacu, who seconded 
the resolution, suggested the alteration 
of the words ‘‘ so as to confer a right of 
entry,’ to ‘‘so as to give the use of 
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buildings.”” He expressed his amazement | field Dowson, on **The Churches and 


at the failure of the Government and 


Liberal members of Parliament to act up 
to their professions. 


a They were, in his 
opinion, too timid, too anxious to placate 


people who would not be placated. He 


never expected such a surrender as the 
Bill indicated. The Bill seemed to get 
worse in Committee, and he was alarmed 
at the ominous ‘‘ agreement’’ between 
Mr. Birrell and the Irish Home Rule Party. 
He looked upon the Bill as more reactionary 
than Mr. Balfour’s Bill itself. 

A discussion followed in which the Revs. 
W. Harris, H. B. Smith, and S. Thompson, 


Major Coppock, and Mr. T. F. Robinson 


took part. The discussion turned, in the 
main, on the proposed facilities in the 
shape of a right of entry out of school 
hours. The whole of the Assembly appar- 
ently was agreed in condemning the fourth 
clause. Hventually, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted without any refer- 
ence to facilities for religious teaching. 

The Missionary Report was adopted on 
the motion of the Revs. J. A. Pearson 
and Charles Roper, the latter suggesting 
that the accumulated funds of the Assembly 
might be spent in equipping more ‘‘ Unit- 
arian Vans,’’ since it had been proved that 
there was a fine work to be done that way. 
Mr. Pearson, however, wished to devote the 
money to the Jubilee Fund of the Home 
Missionary College. The Rev. W. L. 
Schroeder moved a resolution to bring 
the Domestic Missions into subsequent 
reports, and the Assembly adopted it, as 
also the proposal to have an Assembly 
Stall at the Manchester District Associa- 
tion’s Bazaar next year. Hearty grectings 
were ordered to be sent to the Peace Con- 
gress sitting in Birmingham, and the meet- 
ing came to a close. 


Tur Pusiic Mrerine. 


After tea a public meeting was held in 
the chapel, Mr. T. WappineTon being in 
the chair. A vote of thanks passed to the 
Padiham friends was acknowledged by Mr. 
David Harrison. 

The Rev. J. EK. Mannine delivered an 

address on ‘‘ Unitarianism as seen from 
Without and Within.’’ Mr. Manning had 
written to representatives of various phases 
of religious thought to ask for their views 
on Unitarianism. He had received replies 
from all except the representatives of 
Roman Catholicism, and quoted largely 
from his correspondents. There was singu- 
larly little that was fresh in the opinions 
expressed. There were the same old com- 
plaints about coldness and want of mission- 
ary enterprisz, and other familiar criticisms 
with which Mr. Manning dealt in an 
effective manner. 
& Mr. C. Sypnry Jonus, of Liverpool, 
spoke on the training of children and 
young people. He said the tendency of 
the discussion of elementary  ducation 
must be to take religion out of the day 
school and to make the Sunday-s hool of 
far greater importance. The social and 
recreative activities of the Sunday-school 
should also receive sympathetic and care- 
ful treatment in these days, when so many 
young people had to live away from home 
and had to look to the Church and Sunday- 
school for guidance and friendship in 
their otherwise empty lives. 

A third address, by the Rev. H. En- 


Social Questions,’’ owing to lack of time 
was not delivered. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Union was held at Halifax on Wednesday, 
June 13. 

At the business mecting in the school- 
room of the Northga e End Chapel, in 
the afternoon, the President, Mr. Henry 
Lupton, of Leeds, took the chair. The 
report of the Committee was read by the 
Rev A. H. Dolphin, hon. secretary, and the 
Rey. John Ellis read his report as District 
Minister. 

The report welcomed the opening of the 
new school-church at Attercliffe and the 
accession of the West Bowling Mission, 
Bradford, and its minister, the Rev. W. 
Rosling, to the Union. It spoke of the 
helpfulness of the visits paid by officers of 
the Union to congregations and of the 
magazine Unity, which was regularly 
circulated. The ministerial changes were 
noted, and were the subject of a special 
resolution later in the meeting. Mr. Ellis 
noted a growing sense of fellowship in the 
district, and after telling cf the continu- 
ance of the services at Barnsley announced 
a series of summer services to be held at 
Harrogate from July 22 to September 9. 

Mr. G. E. Verity, the treasurer, presented 
the kalance sheet. This showed the 
receipts to include £142 4s. 9d. from collec- 
tions, as compared with £105 7s. 11d. last 


ryear, and £84 3s. 8d. twenty years ago; 


the subscriptions were £122 14s., as 
compared with £131 7s. 2d. last year, 
and £308 Ils. 4d. twenty years ago. The 
amount received from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was £175, as 
compared with £138 6s. 8d. last year, and 
£48 15s. twenty years ago. The total 
receipts for the year amounted to £892, 
and the expenditure was £847 17s., as 
against £671 19s. last year, and £493 
twenty years ago. The increased expendi- 
ture was largely due to the carrying on of 
the work of the district minister. The 
amount in the hands of the trustees was 
£2,111 5s. 9d., but the committee had 
placed grants amounting to £250 which 
had not been applied for, so there was 
£1,861 5s. 9d. available for allocation. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said the year 
had been the most eventful they had had 
for the past 20 or 30 years, being marked 
by the building of a new place of worship 
in a new district. The resolution was 
seconded by Miss Brown, and unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. H. 
EASTLAKE, seconded by Mr. F. Cuayron, 
the officers were thanked for their services 
and re-elected, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot’s 
name being added to the list of Vice- 


presidents. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the lay- 
preachers for their devoted services, 


moved by the Rev. J. Exiigs and seconded 
by the Rev. J. 8. Matruers, was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. T. G. Turron of Sheffield. 
At 3.30 a religious service was held in 
the Northgate End Chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. P. E. Richards, the sermon being 
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preached by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
of Nottingham, from the text John iv. 24. 


and do for the place in which he lived. 
Their good wishes went with Mr. Millson, 
and they trusted that in his old age he 
might find much happiness and peace 
and rest. 

The Rev. W. R. Suanxs seconded the 
resolution, which was cordially adopted. 

The Rey. F. E. Mrituson, in acknow- 
ledgment, said it was impossible for him 
to speak in adequate terms of the kindness 
which the resolution showed. If he had 
been in any sense what he really had tried 
to be (useful, and a fairly good minister) the 
explanation might be found in this; 
he had been the minister of a very good 
group of workers. He found a very good 
tradition there when he came; he found 
some young people who were beginning to 
work, and who had stuck to the work and 
done it admirably ever since. A minister 
could really do very littl: if the congrega- 
tion did not back him up, not merely by 
their kindness, but by taking their own 
share in the work. He had had his work 
wonderfully lightened by the habit the 
congregation had grown into of taking its 
share of the work. If there was anything 
he had grieved over it was what every minis- 
ter grieved over—that a congregation was 
not all workers, but in the congregation 
at Northgate End he believed they had the 
larger proportion who were workers. He 
believed they had sent some five or six 
students to the colleges since he was 
minister, which showed they had had 
thoughtful and studious young people. 
A great deal of the success of a congrega- 
tion depended upon that. Concluding, 
he said he would have had to resign his 
work nearly four years ago if it had not been 
that he had the good fortune to secure so 
capable and in every way so satisfactory an 
assistant as he had in Mr. Richards. He 
did not know where Mr. Richards’ lot might 
be cast, but there was the making in him 
of a very rich ministry to any congregation. 

The Rey. W. MELtor and the Rev. W. 
Ros.inG also replied. 

The CHAIRMAN Offered a hearty welcome 
to the Representatives of Kindred Societies, 
and brief specches in reply were delivered 
by Rev. J. A. Pearson (Manchester District 
Association), and Rev. H. B. Smith (East 
Cheshire Christian Union). 

The Rev. T. P. Speppina (Rochdale) 
proposed ‘‘ That this meeting, while 
welcoming the provisions of the Education 
Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell which are 
designed to place all rate-aided schools 
under public control and to secure teachers 
against the imposition of ecclesiastical 
and theological tests, regrets that the Bill 
perpetuates the State endowment of reli- 
gious instruction ; and declares its convic- 
tion that only secular education should 
be paid fot by public money.’’ He was, he 
said, losing heart and interest in the educa- 
tion question as it was being dealt with by 
the present Government. They ought 
first of all to be just before generous. 
It was a great pity that Mr. Birrell, instead 
of stiffening his back, rather suggested he 
had got no grit about him, and that he was 
not prepared to stand to even the moderate 
proposals he had made. When would 
they, he asked, be able to restore the old 
position in the sense of a truly national 
education which had an opportunity of 
being free from the domination of the 
sects ?¢ There would then be something to 


Pusiic MEETING. 


In the evening a public meeting was held. 
Mr. R. E. Nicuoxson, of Halifax was in the 
chair, and in welcoming the Union to Hali- 
fax, said it was 14 years since their previous 
visit. To an outsider the Unitarian Union 
did not seem to have made very extensive 
or rapid progress, but it would be difficult to 
analyse and measure the amount of progress 
it had made. The spread of Unitarian 
doctrines had teen wide, and they seemed 
to have advanced into something more 
rational than the doctrines which were 
formerly believed in. The spread of truth, 
he was inclined to think, was from the 
force of truth which commended itself 
to all open minds. Men’s minds were 
really more open now than they used to be. 
The objects of the Union were very plain 
and simple ;. the promotion of intercourse 
between the various churches in Yorkshire 
and the assisting of poorer congregations. 
They appreciated the kindly expressed wish 
of the Union to visit Halifax once more 
during the respected pastorate of Mr. 
Millson. In that mark of esteem the con- 
gregation was in entire agreement, for no 
congregation held its minister in higher 
esteem than they did at Northgate End, 
and no congregation had a more tender 
affection for its minister. Mr. Millson had 
been with them 34 years, and had given 
them so much of his time and thought and 
work that he had been like a father to his 
congregation. Concluding, the Chairman 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas for his sermon in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. E. B. Srotr seconded, and the reso- 
lution was agreed to, Mr. THomas suitably 
replying. 

Mr. Mriuuson’s Lone Service. 


The Rev. C. HarGROVE, proposed ‘‘ that 
this Union expresses its high appreciation 
of the long and faithful ministries of the 
Rev. F. E. Millson, who has had charge 
of the Northgate End congregation, Hali- 
fax, since 1872, and will shortly retire from 
the pastorate ; and the Rev. John Fox, who 
ministered to the congregation of Hunslet 
since 1886 and resigned his charge at the 
end of March last. The Union wishes for 
these gentlemen many years of real happi- 
ness and well-earned rest. The good 
wishes of the union also go with the Rev. 
W. Mellor, who will shortly resign his 
pastorate at Fitzwilliam-street Church, 
Huddersfield, which he has held since 1898, 
and to the Revs. H. Dawtrey and F. H. 
Vaughan who after brief ministries in the 
county have accepted appointments at 
Higher Broughton and Mansfield respec- 
tively. This union also gives a cordial 
welcome to the Revs. A. Amey, W. Rosling, 
J. Ruddle, and R. H. Greaves, who have 
recently taken charge of the congregations 
at Pudsey, West Bowling, Stannington, 
and York respectively.’’ Mr. Hargrove 
remarked that outside of Halifax there was 
no one in the county who had known 
Mr. Millson so long or so well as he had. 
His ministry had been a faithful one, he had 
truly been what every minister should be— 
their servant. He had set them all an 
example by also being a citizen of this town, 
and showing them what a citizen should be 


fight for. In the present Bill there was 
nothing to fight for. 

Mr. F. G. Jackson seconded the resolu- 
tion. Secular education, if they studied 
it closely and thoughtfully, would be 
found to be the only way out of the Educa- 
tional difficulty. 

The Rev. W. MEtxor rose to defend the 
resolution until it touched the secular 
question. Here, he disagreed. The secu- 
lar position, he said, was quite out of the 
question in so far as the national education 
of this country was concerned. The 
people were against it by an overwhelming 
majority. He did not think it was to the 
credit of this nation to say that it could 
not agree upon some simple method of giv- 
ing religious instruction in connection with 
their day schools. Personally, he held 
that the schools of this country should be 
conducted in the namz and spirit of religion, 
and that religion should be distinctly re- 
cognised in one shape or another. ‘‘ Iam 
wholly against a purely secular education,’’ 
he said as a final protest against the resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ but I am not prepared to move an 
amendment.”’ 

It was pointed out that the resolution 
was an exact copy of one adopted by the 
National Conference at Oxford. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
without dissent. 

Votes of thanks to the Northgate End 
Congregation for their hospitality, and to 
the Chairman for presiding, brought a very 
successful meeting to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 


THE INcORPORATED LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE SocIETY FOR THE PERMANENT 
CaRE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
Sir,—May I ask your kind attention 
for the advertisement I sent for insertion 
in the InquirER this week? It has come 
to our knowledge that there are many 
children of defective intellect whose 
parents, while able to pay something for 
their support, are not able to find the fee 
which is generally asked for such cases as 
these. We have therefore set aside 
Warford Hall for boys who are to be 
received at a charge of sixty guineas a 
year. The school will be under the 
Board of Education, and will, I hope, be 
as great a success as those we are already 

conducting. 

You have always been so good to us (you 
and your readers), that I am about 
to ask a favour again. Will you let me 
make it known to our friends that we 
want several things at Sandlebridge ? 
Item: a piano for the new house. It 
will be opened directly. Item: any 
amount of clean’ old clothes. It is sur- 
prising how my children wear their clothes 
out ; and if we can get old ones for every- 
day wear it lessens our clothing account 
very much. Item: (but this I am almost 
afraid to mention) a pony and trap. We 
have stabling now, but have so many 
large things to buy, for the farm and 
the garden, that it will be a long time 
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I fear, before we shall feel justified 
in spending money on these two very 
If only someone would 
give us a nice steady pony, and someone 
else a nice strong trap, the saving of labour 


desirable things. 


for some of us would be very great. 
Mary Denpy, 
Hon. Sec. 
June 18, 1906. 
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MARTINEAU NOTES, 


_§1r,—I am glad Mr. Pike is making 
inquiries concerning the connection of 
Charles Dickens with the Little Portland- 
street Chapel. When in London during 
Whit-week I asked some friends who were 
likely to know the facts, and their opinion 
is that Dickens ceased to be an attendant 
before Mr. Martineau began his London 
ministry. The statement I made in my 
little biography has been made before, and 
I had not come across any contradiction 
of it, 

In your criticism of June 2 it is 
stated :—‘‘Then as to the Dublin settle- 
ment, if the invitation had been to become 
at once co-pastor with the Rev. Joseph 
Hutton the question of the Regium 
Donum would have had to be faced at the 
outset. Our impression is that Martineau 
went as assistant to his aged relative, 
Philip Taylor (though with all the work to 
do), and only became actually co-pastor 
with Mr. Hutton on the death of the 
senior pastor.’* 

The point at issue is important, and 
after very careful consideration I came to 
the conclusion (1) that Martineau on 
accepting the invitation was imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of Regium 
Donum (vide * Life,”’ by Carpenter, p. 77) ; 
and (2) that between 1828 and 183] the 
Eustace-street Chapel had three ministers, 
Taylor, Hutton, and Martineau. Taylor 
did not cease to be minister on Mar- 
tineau’s appointment (which was. made 
by the congregation (vide “ Life,” by 
Drummond, p. 51), but he retired from 
active duty. This explains why the ques- 
tion of Donum had not to be faced at 
the outset. The Rev. Alexander Gordon 
has kindly furnished me with some valu- 
able notes which will clear up the difficulty. 
‘* Only two recipients of Donum were 
allowed at most in any one congregation, 
As Taylor and Hutton had Donum (for 
life) Martineau could not have it till one 
of them had died. His position was 
‘colleague and successor’ to Tavlor in 
the ministry. ‘Co-pastor’ is quite cor- 
rect, though not an “Irish term; neither 
is ‘pastor’ in use, though ‘ pastoral 
charge” is, . One Donum was 
allowed to one congregation ordinarily. 
Dublin Unitarians got two, because there 
were two congregations. A very few con- 
gregations had collegiate charges, entitling 
to two grants of Donum’; at the moment 
Tonly recollect two instances of this, both 
in the North.’’ 

My two tasks in the little book were 
condensation and simplicity, and I decided 
that the words‘ co-pastor with the Rev, 
Joseph Hutton,” the other active minister, 
would describe Mr. Martineau’s position 
in the clearest and briefest way. 

ALFRED HALL. 


20, Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUST. 


traffic.’? ‘‘ Unanswerable evidence ’’ is 
said to have been given at the meeting in 


question of ‘‘ the failure of the various 


management schemas,’’ but no particulars 
of that evidence are given. Undoubtedly 
that association has uphill work, and the 
Act of 1904 has made it more difficult, but 
I hope that every person interested 
will send to the secretary (15, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.) for a copy of the 
fifth report up t» December 31, 1905, by 
which he will see what has been done, and 
what is going on a’ the present time. 

It is quite true that the Surrey Trust, 
of which I am a director, has not yet paid 
a dividend ; but our chairman, Lord Farrer, 
and my other colleagues are quite satisfied 
that the cause of temperance through the 
county has been greatly served by our 
action, and that both directly and in- 
directly good work has been done. Some 
time since all the public-houses in this divi- 
sion were visited and reported on by the 
magistrates, who spoke of one of the only 
two houses which we then managed as 
‘* the ideal of what a public-house ought to 
be,’’ whereas it had previously been a 
curse to the neighbourhood and hardly 
reported on by the police, In our last 
report (for 1905) we say, ‘‘ The accounts 
for the year 1905 show that the receipts 
from the sal2 of non-alcoholics and food 
together now equal those from the sale of 
alcoholic liquors.”’ 

The Surrey Trust has now seven houses, 
and several landowners have expressed 
their intention of leasing their publi -houses 
to the Trust when the present tenancies 
fall in. 

Epwin E.us. 
Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford, 
June 18, 1906. 
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THE CONSUMER AND THE 
SWEATING PROBLEM. 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would 
allow me to make, through your columns, 
& suggestion for dealing on a small scale 
with the sweating problem from the con- 
sumer’s side. At the present time, those 
of us who feel any responsibility at all in 
the matter are really anxious to avoid 
purchasing any articles made by under- 
paid labour, or sold under evil conditions. 
On the other hand, those who are behind 
the scenes tell us that most sources are 
tainted with this evil, so that many of us 
hesitate to do any purchasing at all. 

Now, in practice, it is almost impossible 
for the purchaser ever to ascertain the 
facts about the condition of production, 
The retailer, however, has far less difficulty, 
so that a simple and practical way of 
dealing with the problem is to start or 
take over retail shops or stores pledged to 
sell only articles made under proper con- 
ditions; it ought not to be difficult to 
form a small limited company financed for 


Srr,—It is most discouraging to some of 
us who are doing our best in carrying out 
the scheme of ‘‘ The Public House Trust 
Association ’’ to find that at the annual 
meeting of the National Unitarian Temper- 
ance Association, a resolution was carried 
to the effect that the promised measure 
of temperance reform should withhold 
** the option of disinterested management 
or the municipalisation of the drink 


this purpose; and then we should soon 
see whether the public interest is real or 
only sentimental. 

Probably most readers of this suggestion 
will greatly over-rate the difficulty of 
carrying out this proposal; but if the 
funds were provided I see no obstacles to 
putting it into operation either on a large 
or small scale, as may seem desirable: 

My own experiences, though unimportant 
in themselves, may, in this connection, be 
worth mentioning, as I have been able, 
without any special influence or public 


|support, to make several fairly successful 


attempts in dealing with evils by con- 
structive experiment, 

For example, some years ago, when the 
Factory Acts did not apply to laundries, 
and much of the work was carried on under 
miserable and unsanitary conditions, I 
suggested, and was subsequently able to 
carry out, a scheme for erecting a large 
laundry in which the conditions of the 
workers was made a matter of the first 
importance. The business was, from every 
point of view, extremely successful, and 
the laundry was subsequently taken as a 
model by the factory inspectors of the 
neighbourhood. Since then I have been 
connected with the organisation of two 
workshops into which we endeavoured 
with some success to import conditions 
very favourable to the workmen and to the 
production of good work; and, lastly, for 
seven years I have directed in London a 
show-room for the sale of work made by 
hand at a fair price and under conditions 
quite idealistic as compared with those 
prevailing in ordinary workshops. All of 
these ventures have been carried on on 
business lines, and are still going on; and 
even the last, though clearly far in advance 
of public opinion, has received a large 
amount of support. 

Judging from the results of these 
experiments, I see little difficulty in 
making the experiment I am now sug- 
gesting. 

The Industrial Co-operative Societies, 
with their widespread organisations, indi- 
cate the evils to be avoided, and suggest 
how the idea might develop if the support 
of the consumers were once obtained: 
Indeed, I see a possibility of creating an 
organisation free from at least the grosser 
evils that taint the transaction of the 
retail trade of England. Funds and the 
support of a section of the public is all 
that is required for the scheme, which 
might well act as a palliative until the 
present unfolding of spiritual life leads us 
to see more clearly the definite remedy for 


these and similar evils. 


Montague ForDHAM, 
M.A, Cantab. 
9, Maddoz-street, London, W., 
June 11, 1906. 


In every love, or soon or late, 
Soul must awake and seek out soul for 
soul, Browning. 
A NATION cannot last as a money-making 
mob; it cannot with impunity, it cannot 
with existence, go on despising literature, 
despising science, despising art, despising 
nature, despising compassion, and concen- 
trating its soul on Pence.—Ruskina 
Famiii4r acts are beautiful through Love: 
Shelley: 
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FROM THE KHAST HILLS. 

Toe following greeting from Mr. 
Nilmani Chakrabarti, the Brahmo Mis- 
sionary in the Khasi Hills district, who 
writes from  Cherraponjee, was not 
received in time to be included among 
those which we published on June 9:—“ I 
am thankful to the committee,’’ he 
writes, for their kind and cordial invi- 
tation. I wish I were present at the 
anniversary meetings of the Association 
to meet face to face those Unitarian 
leaders and ministers who will assemble 
there, whom I have never had the good 
fortune to come in contact with, and yet 
several of whom I feel so near myself. 
But, as my people are not yet strong 
enough to take care of themselves, I must 
not at present indulge the idea of visiting 
a distant land. Although I have spent 
the last 17 years amongst them, they are 
still like little children, and require con- 
stant watching and a mother’s care. 

* When I first came to found this 
Mission in these hills, I found the people 
steeped in deep ignorance and gross 
superstition, and Calvinistic Methodism 
of the most bigoted type reigning 
supreme amongst those few who had had 
the advantage of an elementary educa- 
tion: But things have undergone a great 
change, and floods of light have poured 
in from different directions in the mean- 
time; Spread of education and contact 
with civilised foreigners, supplemented by 
the influence exerted by both the Brahmo 
and the Unitarian missions, have widened 
the mental horizon of the Khasi Hills 
people, and held out a higher ideal of 
life before their eyes. In spite of 
all their attempts to shut the doors 
of their churches against this new 
light, the orthodox missionaries have 
found themselves quite unequal to the 
task and have begun readjusting their 
own household and adapting themselves 
to the present surroundings. By ahappy 
chance the Brahmo and the Unitarian 
Missions have been started respectively in 
the two divisions of the hills, so that the 
spirit of the liberal religion has been 
working at different extremities for the 
leavening the people, the non-Christian 
Khasis preferring Brahmoism and those 
that have lost their faith in orthodox 
Christianity showing an inclination to- 
wards the Unitarian faith: Although 
those who have joined our churches are 
only a few hundred in number, I 
know that there are a great many 
others of liberal faith outside them. 
I am not very fond of proselytism 
like the local orthodox missionaries, 
otherwise the number would have swelled 
by this time. I think that our portion is 
to let the light so shine before men that 
they can glorify our Father in heaven. 
It is for us only to work and pray, to 
watch and wait. It is our happy and 
highest prvilege to be co-workers with. God. 
It rests with Him to make our labours 
bear fruit in His own good time, and in 
the way He knows best, But I believe 
the future is fullof promise. There was 
never a prayer of mine unanswered, never 
an expectation unrealised. And from this 
remote corner of India, isolated and single- 
handed as I am, I send a message of 
hope for the cause of our liberal religion 
to your great Anniversary Meetings,’’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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: APPEAL. 

London Domestic Mission, Bell-street. 
—The Rey. 8. H. Strect. writes on behalf of 
the Bell-street Summer Holiday and Excursion 
Fund :—“ My funds for this purpose are very 
low indeed, and I have considerable expenses to 
meet.$ Our Sunday-school excursion takes place 
on Saturday, June 30, and the growth of the 
school makes this a more expensive item each 
year; and then we are hoping to send some 
eighty children away for a fortnight’s holiday in 
the country later on,’ and, though we hope for 
generous help from the Sunday-school Society, 
there will still be a considerable balance that we 
shall have to find ; in addition there are, of course, 
various smaller outings and other summer work 
that this fund is called upon to help. May I also 
add that our flower services take place on Sunday, 
June 24, and that gifts of flowers would be 
very welcome.” Mr. Street may be addressed at 
the Bell-street Mission, Edgware-road, N.W, 


Aberdeen.—The congregation are homeless 
at present, but the Rev. A. Webster speaks-on 
the Broad Hill on Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. On the last two afternoons the audi- 
ences were over 590. The hearers mostly sit on 
the grassy slope and remain for the whole 
meeting. Itis expected that the Church Hall 
will be ready early in July, and the use of it for 
worship will be quietly taken till the church is 
ready. The date of the opening of the church 
has been fixed. It is September 23 (the Sunday 
of the week in which the King will open the 
New Marischal College). The dedicatory services 
will be conducted by the Rev. J: Estlin Carpen- 
ter, M.A., Principal of Manchester New College, 
Oxford. On September 30 the Rey. John 
Glasse, D.D., Old ;Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
will preach. After him, on October 3, the Rev. 
Joho Hunter, D.D., Glasgow, will continue the 
special opening services. On Oct. 7 some other 
well-known speaker will finish the series, which 
will illustrate the serviceable comprehension now 
happily possible in Scotland. The Rey. David 
Macrae hopes to preach in the new church soon 
after its opening. The building is being finished 
as speedily as possible, and promises to be 
suitable, comfortable, and beautiful. Invita- 
tions to the opening are being sent out, and it 
is hoped that there will be a large attendance of 
Southern friends. 

Cefn Coed.—Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices, presided over by the superintendent, Mr. 
David Jones, were held at the old Meeting- 
house on Sunday, June 17, when two very 
successful programmes were gone through. 
In the afternoon sacred solos, recitations, &c., 
were given, and in the evening a Service of 
Song, ‘‘ Jeremiah and his Times,’’ was rendered. 
The Sunday-school choir, numbering over 100 
voices, and conducted by Mr. John Lewis, was 
accompanied} by the organ and string band 
belonging to the church. Good coliections in 
aid of the funds were made at cach meeting. 

Croft.—The chape! and school sermons were 
preached on Sunday afternoon and evoning at 
this little country place by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate. Friends gathered from Chowbent, War- 
rington (the choir of which rendered-the music), 
Leigh, Park-lane, and other neighbouring congre- 
gations, and tea was served as usual in the hay- 
shed of the nearest farm. The collections 
amounted to nearly £14. 

Exeter.—The West of England Presbyterian 
Divines met on Wednesday, June 20, at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter. The Divines were invited to 
tea by the Social Circle of George’s Meeting. 
The Rev. W. Agar, of Sidmouth, was elected 
Moderator, and the Rev. J. Barron, of Tavistock, 
was re-elected Soribe. 

Glossop.—The anniversary services were held 
at Fitzalan-street Church on Sunday, June 17, 
the preacher for the day being the Rev. E. L. 
H. Thomas, of Wilmslow. Special music was 
rendered by the choir, and the collections were 
a little over £40. This is very satisfactory, 
considering that at present the church is without 
a settled minister, and also that similar services 
were being held at four other places of worship 
in the town on the same day. 

Halstead.—A very successful flower service 

| was held in the Free Christian Church on Sun 


day evening conducted by Mr. George Ward (of 
Hither Green). The string band led the singing 
and played two classical pieces during the even- — 
ing, which was much appreciated. The attendance 
was good and the collection satisfactory. 
Leicester: Great Meeting.—Crowded con- 
gregations attended the annual Sunday-school 
sermons on Sunday, the pulpit both morning 
and evening being occupied by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, who in the morning preached from the 
words, ‘‘ My Father worketh, and I work,’ and 
emphasised the gospel of loving service as em- 
bodying the whole essentials of Christian teach- 
ing. He gave the leaders of the Church of 
England credit for sincerity in their opposition 
to the Education Bill; yet, in addition to their 
desire to maintain the teaching of creeds and 
dogmas, there was @ suspicion that if the Bill 
passed it would abolish the authority and 
ascendency they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On Trinity Sunday 
the Mayor, Ald. J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., attended 
morning service at the Church of the Divine 
Unity, in civic state, attended by Mr. John- 
ston Wallace, the Sheriff, the Deputy Mayor, 
the Chief Constable, the Under - Sheriff, 
and a large number of city councillors and 
leading citizens, The service was conducted 
by the Rev. Frank Walters, whose sermon 
on “The Holy City” was from the text 
Hebrews xii. 22: ‘* Ye are come to the City 
of the Living God,” It was, he said, erro- 
neous toimagine that there was any hard and 
fast line where the divine operation stopped and 
the human labour began. God worked through 
man as his agent and vicegerent with a pur- 
pose as inevitable as that with which He worked 
in nature through the eons of physical evolution. 
History, science, art, manufacture, trade, 
commerce-—all these departments of enterprise 
had their place in the vast sweep of providential 
law. In this day we could regard the great 
city in which we lived as a sacred place. We 
could see, even in its imperfections, the strug- 
gling efforts of men to create a perfect form of 
social life and to establish on earth the city of 
the living God. And yet his hearers. would 
pardon him, and understand his meaning, when 
he said thatthere were points of viewfrom which 
it did seem almost like mockery to talk of any 
one of our modern cities as comparable, even in 
any distant fashion, to the city of God. “Cities 
of the devil!’’ some people felt inclined to 
cry as they heard the dreadful story that 
found its way into the newspapers—stories of 
sinks in iniquity, where children breathed vice 
from the womb, where the virtues of manliness 
were unknown, and the gracious modesties of 
womanliness were- impossible—unclean altars 
upon which soul as well as body was sacrificed 
to shameful sin; dens of darkness where chastity 
sank into despair, and virtue seemed forsaken of 
her God. Pondering the conditions of the 
modern city, how could they fail to mingle their 
tears with those of the Saviour? Yet it was 
not those evils that had organised the community ; 
it was the healthy, resilient energies of manhood 
which constituted our civic order, security, and 
progress. If the vices were to overbalance the 
tendencies to order and virtue, then our social 
life would perish in a catastrophe, compared with 
which the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah would 
seem like a merciful doom. The city continued 
a scene of order and industry and progress only 
in as far as the higher elements of human nature 
prevailed over the baser elements. After eulo- 
gising the work of General Booth, the preacher 
said by the visits of the city fathers to various 
places of worship, they recognised, and most 
wisely, that the great ideals of religion were 
corporate elements in the life of the vast com- 
munity—a community whose interests they were 
so earnestly seeking to promots by the devotion 
of their time, thought, and enterprise. Theirs 
was often regarded as a purcly secular enterprise. 
He did not so regard it. In their strenuous 
efforts for the welfare and progress of Newcastle, 
they were seeking to realise those ideal principles 
which the greatest teachers of mankind had 
always enunciated as the vital clementg of social 
salvation and national stability. Every stage of 
secular amelioration meant that they achieved 
more than material welfare; it meant that they 
afforded new and larger opportunities for the 
expansion of moral, mental, and spiritual life. 
To them was entrusted the solemn duty of 
making the city the abode of wisdom, progress, 
and liberty—that liberty which came from loyal 
Obedience to the highest law. Not alone in 
material wealth must they seek the progress of 
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the people they served. Wealth was needed; 
but they must also remember that where 
wisdom was venerated, where pity extended her 
healing hand, where human sympathy enyironed 
the helpless and fallen with compassion, where 
Christian faith overshone the shadows of sin and 
Sorrow and death, there was the Holy City, 
there we came to the city of the Living God, 
A collection was taken on behalf of the Fleming 
Memorial Hospital, for sick childret. 
Newchurch (Resignation).—The Rev. J. J. 
Shaw, having accepted an invitation to Wolver- 
hampton, has resigned the pulpit fo Bethlehem 
Church. His resignation has been received with 
great regret by the congregation. 
Ringwood.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
sermons were preached, morning and eyening, on 
Sunday, June 17, by the minister, the Rev. C. KH. 
Reed. A flower service was held in the after- 
noon, the school children bringing tributes of 
garden and wild flowers; many of which were 
afterwards sent away to Aunt Amy. In the evening 
a goodly company, including some orthodox 
friends, assembled to hear a Service of Song, 
entitled ‘Tho Life of Elijah,’ which was very 
creditably rendered by the choir. Over fifty 
persons sat down to tea in the afternoon. The 
collections for the day were very satisfactory. 
Sheffield: Stannington.—The anniversary 
sermons of Underbank Chapel, Stannington, 
were preached on Sunday, June 17, by the Rev. 
J. Ruddle, who commenced his ministry here, 
in’ succession to the late Rev. Iden Payne, in 
March last. The anniversary Sunday is an im- 
portant day in the ecclesiastical year of Stann- 
ington. There was a large congregation at the 
afternoon service, and a very full one at the 
evening service, and the collections amounted 
to over £9. Special hymns were sung; an 
augmented choir was assisted by several instru- 
mentalists, and, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able weather, the day was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mr. Ruddle preached in the afternoon on “The 
Abiding Presence of Christ,” and in the evening 
on ‘ Christian Friendliness.” 
Wolverhampton.—The Rey. J. J. Shaw, 
M.A., of Newchurch, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to All Souls’ Church, and proposes to 
enter upon hig new duties in August. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

ee 


SUNDAY, June 24. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArruuR 
8. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore - street, W., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Daprtyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jurr, and 7, Musical 
Service. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15, Rey. A, J. 
MARcHANT, and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. FRANK K. FreEston, and 6.30, Rev. 
Sypnry H. Srreer, B.A. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is a3 nourishing as it is delicious, 


2 Bialhy whole Samnd, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C, mx 


Forest-gate, corner- of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawzinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. JoHn 
Hunter, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
T. Evxior. 

[slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E. Savent Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Frep. HanxkINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHarirs 
Rorver B.A. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Fr~ix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopinea, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Il and 6.30, Mr. 
G. Warp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. CrircHiry, B.A. ; 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 
Dr. Mummery. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDow.Ett. ; 

Buiackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprzrr McGuz. 

Biackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnemovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. J. WiLKINs. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Rosina. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. Prizstitry Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorar STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 

CursTeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
SrupEn?T, U.H.M.C. 

Dovzg, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Grnrver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CoaRLxs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lerorster, Narborough-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. TRAVERS Herrorp, B.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernist Parry. 

LivERPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotzins OpaeErRs, B.A. 

Marpstoneg, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 

Neweokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivzENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. R. FINNERTY. 

Porrsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwELu Binns. 

Suvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
Cc. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmovur#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. WiLLIAM AGAR. 4 


11.16 


t 
and 7, Rev. 


College, 11.30, 


Souruunp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Drtra Evans. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FrepErick Birount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
WAIN. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Mission, June 25, 26 and 
27, Walton-le- Dale; June 28, 29 and 30, 
Bamber Bridge, at 7.30. 

West Kirspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 

es 


IRELAND. 


Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitton VANOE, B.D. 


—_—»—— 


WALES. 


Azrrystwitn, New Street Meetin House, 11 
and 6.30. 


— ees 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorru. 


Schools, etc, 


—_o— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hieuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litran Tasot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“ Recognised ” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A, (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
Cc. J. Monraomemry, M.A. (Oxon). 


Ye SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Manchester College, Oxford, 29th June 
to 7th July, 1806. 


Intending Students should make applica- 
tion to me.—lHssex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, - Ton Prircuarn, Lon. Sec. 


Ks NITY.’’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
ost free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
Bs. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
VALLANCE.—On June 11th, at Rowley Bank, 
Billesmere Park, Eccles, the wife of Arthur 
C. Vallanee, of a son, 


MARRIAGE. 

TRRRY—MELYILLE.—On June 19th, at St. 
Paul’s Chureb, West Brixton, by the Rev. 
A. G. Welchman, Frank Treacher Terry, 
youngest son of Johu Terry, of 8, Hopton- 
road, Streatham, S.W., to Helen Patricia 
Melville, only daughter of the late Thos. 
J. Melviile. 
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WORKS BY REV. €. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IS RELIGIO 


NED ? 


Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


OLD BELIEFS Al 


NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 


SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 8} per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. —THE ANNUAL PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION of the Students of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College will be held in the 
MeMoRIAL Haut, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
July 3rd, commencing at 11.0 am. The 
Visitor’s Address will be delivered by the Rev. 
S. H. MEttone, M.A., D.Sc., Holywood, at 5 
o'clock. On the evening of the same day, the 
VALEDICTORY SERVICE will be held in Cross 
Srreer CuaPEt, at 7.30, and will be conducted 
by the Rev. S. M. Ororuers, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Music by the Choir 
of the Longsight Free Christian Church. 
Organist, Mr. O. H. Heys. On the following 
day, Wednesday, a GARDEN Party will be 
held in the grounds at SUMMERVILLE, from 3 
to8p.m. Tickets free on application to the 
Hon. Sces., Summerville, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester. ‘I'he attendance of all friends of the 
College is earnestly invited. 
For the Committee, 
EpWArpD TALBOT, ) 
EK. L. H. Tuomas, J 


Manchester, June 20th, 1906. 


Hon. Secs. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
INVALID CHILDREN'S CON- 
VALESCENT NURSING HOME (Mrs. 


Hampson’s Memorial Home), Winifred House, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N., will be 
held at University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 
on Monday afternoon, June 25th, 1906, at 5 
o'clock. Mrs. Ruta Homan has kindly con- 
sented to preside. Subscribers and friends 
mn eroted in the work are cordially invited to 
attend. 


| 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


4 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER VW. Law- 
F, H. A, Harpcastiez, RENCE. 
GS Fel ae Miss Orme. 
SrEePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years, | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years. 
11o0l/ow~4loune6lou2lorn 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
’ Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
urchase houses for their own occupation. 
Pecsnettas free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


ee 
TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


Board and Residence, 
nn ee 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tarifi.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnrey P. Porrer. 


LAX GLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 
moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANcY JONES. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; _ highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHam- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


HWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


PARTY OF FIFTEEN WOMEN 

STUDENTS, or others, wishing to visit 
London, can be received at Winkworth Hall, 
Brondesbury (residence for students of the 
Maria Grey Training College), from July 2nd 
to 16th. I’ees 21s. per week.—Apply to the 
WARDEN. 


LADY desires to LET her SMALL 
EL FURNISHED FLAT for July or 
August, or both months. Terms, £1 1s. per 
week.— Address, N. Orr, 31, Greyhound 
Mansions, West Kensington, W. 


ENMAENMAWR.—TO LET for 

August, HOUSE. Two sitting- rooms, 

six bedrooms, all large. Fine situation. Well 
recommended.—Mrs. JONES, Vron. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 
GREAT RUSSELL _ STREET, 
LONDO 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATOWS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
WDON. 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


JUNE 23, 1906, 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_—»-— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, no salary paid. Term of Indentures four 
years.—Apply by Jetter only to the Necretary,. 
ynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham, : 


ANTED, GOOD PLAIN COOK. 

Two servants kept. Wages £20 to 

£23.—Apply, Miss Jonrs, “ Riverton,” Hadley 
Wood, Barnet. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, for the 

_month of August, required by a Lad 
who is desirous to become acquainted wit 
Unitarians, with a view to uniting herself with 
them. Would bs willing to undertake per- 
manent engagement after Christmas as useful 
Companion or Secretary. Could also take a 
position as Organist in a small church.— 
Address, A. E. H., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


SANDLEBRIDGE BOARDING SCHOOLS 
FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 
ANTED.—Two thoroughly respect- 

able SERVANTS, not under 25, nor 
over 35. Must be fond of children and able to 
do plain cooking. Wages £18 to £20, all found. 

No beer or beer money.—Apply to Miss Denpy, 

13, Clarence-road, Withington, Manchester. 


\ \ JANTED, in September, RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS for one girl, aged 11. 
Usual English subjects, conversational French, 
music, piano, & violin.—Apply Mrs, GEOFFREY 
New, Evesham. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


TAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.—ANNIVERSARY SERMONS to- 
morrow (Sunday). In the morning at 10.45, 
evening at 6.30, by the Rev. GERTRUD VON 
Perzoup, M.A., of Leicester. Afternoon at 3, 
by the Rev, A. CoBDEN SmirTH, of Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8. da. 
PER Pace eco eee ose 6 0 0 
HALF-PAGE .., a3; Sada 0 
PER COLUMN... eve age 2) O00 
IncH IN COLUMN .., wes. 0-3. 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EH. KENNEDY, 3, E’ssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27. Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue fifth Summer Session for Sunday 
School Teachers, which opened at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on Friday morn- 
ing, and continues throughout the coming 
week, promises to be as successful as any 
yet held. Teachers from forty schools, 
among which hcth Ireland and Scotland 
are represented, are taking part in the 
session, ninety members having already 
entered their names. In the next two 
numbers of THE INQuiRER we hope to 
publish a full report of this session. 


THE advertisment as to Warford Hall 
and ths care of the Feeble-minded, to 
which Miss Mary Dendy referred in 
her letter of last week, was, by a mis- 
understanding, not put into that number, 
but only her advertisement for servants 
at Sandlebridge Boarding-schools. The 
advertisement of Warf rd Hall will be 
found in our present issue, and we would 
refer our readers again to Miss Dendy’s 
letter with its offer of help in .he new 
schools, and its statement of various 
things needed at Sandlebridge. 


CONGRATULATIONS to our veteran friend, 
the Rev. J. K. Montgomery, of Chester, who 
last Saturday celebrated his 90th birthday ! 
On that day the Chester Chronicle issued 
a special supplement with a portrait of 
‘“* Chester’s Oldest Citizen,’’ and some 
notes, from which we learn that on the 
previous Tuesday he attended the annual 
prize distribution of the British schools, 
and still regularly attends the meetings 


of the Chester Education Committee: 
Born at Belfast in 1816, Mr. Montgomery 
came to Chester in 1860, and retired from 
active ministerial service ten years ago. 
He has been among the pioneers of popular 
education in the city of his adoption. 

Tur Newdigate Prize for English verse 
in the University of Oxford has been won 
this year by Mr. Geoffrey Scott, of New 
College, son of Mr. Russell Scott. ‘* The 
Death of Shelley’’ is the subject of the 
poem. Mr. Scott, says the Ozford 
Chronicle, ‘‘hardly did himself justice, 
owing to nervousness, in his recital of the 
Newdigate,’* at the Encenia on Wednes- 
day week; but a notice of the poem 
(which is published by A. H. Blackwell, 
of Oxford, 1s. net), speaks of it as 
possessing ‘‘ both dignity of thought and 
melody of versification.’’ 

THe 138th anniversary of Cheshunt 
College has just been celebrated, but no 
longer, as was the case for well over a 
century, in the pleasant grounds of the 
old Hertfordshire village. This year has 
witnessed the change of location to Cam- 
bridge. We congratulate the professors 
and students and friends of the College 
on the good spirit with which they are 
able to view their experiment. First one 
and then another of our Theological 
Colleges finds its way to one of the old 
University towns, and in this instance, 
too, we note with satisfaction the good 
temper with which they are welcomed by 
the University authorities. 


Tue latest development of the Summer 
School idea is due to the initiative of the 
London Missionary Society. Two schools 
are to be held, one at Colwyn Bay and 
the other at Hastings. They areintended 
for Congregational ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, and all such members of 
the churches as care to combine some 
instruction and much social stimulus in 
addition to less articulate teaching of the 
summer, sea, and shore. Morning and 
evening sessions are to be held for hear- 
ing lectures on Mission work, Mission 
methods and Mission principles. 

THE social conscience of the Church of 
England is still busy making for itself 
little channels of expression, The new 
rivuletis to bearthe name of the “ Church 
Socialist League.’’ This is not the first 
Church Socialist society, though it is the 
first to bear the name which was a short 
time ago such a rock of offence. The 
Guild of St. Matthew claims to be the ear- 
liest Socialist body in the country, and 
still continues a thrifty and unobtrusive 


existence, but it has been closely con- 
nected with high Sacramental observance. 
The new League is to be kept free from 
any extreme variety of Church practice 
or doctrine, and might be described as— 
within the establishment—a _ kind of 
‘undenominationalism.’’ The Christians 
Social Union will probably continue to 
attract more public attention than either 
the Guild or the League, but it is to be 
remembered that it is not a Socialist 
organisation. The new league will doubt- 
less do active service for Social reform. 
Perhaps its immediate significance, how- 
ever, lies in its having given to the term 
Socialism, which once was a term in ill 
repute, the impress of perfect propriety. 


THE annual meetings of the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster, held in Belfast on 
June 19, and of the Association of Irish 
Nonsubscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians on the following day, we 
must report next week. Also the annual 
meeting of the Winifred House “ Invalid 
Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home,”* 
held at University Hall on Monday after- 
noon, 

PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF JDLANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. — The following 
have been elected as the general com- 
mittee for 1906-7.—The Revs. D. Agate, 
G. Evans, A. W. Fox, C. Peach, W. L. 
Schroeder, T. P. Spedding, 8. A. Stein- 
thal, and J. J. Wright; and Messrs. J. 
R. Beard, H. P,: Greg, P. Leigh, D: 
Little, J. H. Pimley, T. F. Robinson, G. 
W. R. Wood, and 8. B. Worthington. 


Wiuiaston Scuoot.—Mr. G. Lewis, 
M.A., the headmaster from the foundation 
of the school, has been appointed head- 
master of the Mowbray School, Cape 
Town. The governors have appointed 
as his successor Mr, H. L. Jones, M.A: 
(Oxon), who has hitherto been the princi- 
pal assistant master. Mr. Jones is a son 
of Mr. Arthur E. Jones, and nephew of 
Mr. Charles W, Jones, and the Rev. F, 
H. Jones. 


BLACKFRIARS’ Mission.—The country 
home on Mitcham Common was reopened 
just before Whitsuntide, and arrangements 
are made for a constant succession of 
visitors during the summer. Mrs. David 
Martineau, 4, South-road, Clapham Park, 
S.W., will be glad to receive further con- 
tributions towards its maintenance, 


Ir is essentially impossible to worship 
God spiritually unless we are drawn and 
led by forces internal to the soulitself:  _ 

F, W; Newman; 
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OUR NEW DOCTOR. 


We make our obeisance to Dr. Carpenter 
of the third generation, for on Thursday 
week, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, grandson of 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, took his 
degree of D.Litt. in the University of 
Oxford. It is a quaint ceremony, this 
conferring of a degree., The Congregation, 
at which the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Merry, 
Rector of Lincoln) presided, was held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at 10 o’clock, when 
“J, E. Carpenter, Corpus Christi,’’ took 
his place among the Masters, who were 
waiting to advance their status. There 
were three others first, a ‘“D.D.’’ first of 
all, and then he was led up to the Vice- 
Chancellor by the Regius Professor of 
Greek, and the necessary thingssaid to him 
in Latin. Aspart of the ceremony, two 
officials, one on each side, make their 
paces down the floor and back again, and 
after the presentation the newly-made 
Doctor was conducted right out of the 
theatre, and having there outside changed 
his humbler robe into the gorgeous crimson 
gown of the D-Litt., came in again, pre- 
ceded by the beadle with his silver mace, 
and the Vice-Chancellor, having shaken 
hands, courteously invited him t) take 
his place,among the Doctors. The degree, 
we may add, is not an honorary degree, 
such as was presented at the Encenia 
on the previous day to the Chinese 
Ambassador and others; it is gained by 
application to the authorities and the 
presentation of works of original scholar- 
ship. . 

The ceremony was over in good time, 
and Dr. Carpenter was able to come in 
to the lecture-room at Manchester College 
for the Visitor’s Address, not indeed in 
the crimson, which is only for very 
special and state occasions, but in the 
working robe of his new dignity, which 
is black and fittingly embroidered. -He 
at once received the congratulations of 
his students and the assembled company 
of friends in hearty rounds of applause, 
congratulations repeated by the President 
at the subsequent meeting of trustees. 
Thus happily is the succession of the 
Doctors in the Principalship of Manchester 
College maintained. 


GORDON COOPER’S CENTURY. 


Tne London Unitarian Ministers won 
a great victory last Saturday afternoon 
on the Essex Church Cricket Ground at 
Wormholt Farm, over the first eleven of 
the Laymen’s Club. It was a glorious 
afternoon, and a goodly company of 
friends assembled to see the match. Mr. 
Harold Wade, the president, captained 
the Laymen, and Mr. Charlesworth the 
Ministerial Eleven: The latter won the 
toss, and sent in his champions, H. 
Rawlings and Gordon Cooper, first. Their 
prowess was astonishing. Cooperactually 
scored 121, and Rawlings 20. The captain 
himself added 18, while Freeston, Tarrant, 
Gow, and others did their fpart. The 
Ministers’ total was 193. For the Laymen 
their captain made 27, Walter Odgers 21, 
and H. B. Lawford 15; but no century 
for them, and their total score stopped at 
98. Hence the glory to the Ministers. It 
was a famous victory ! 


IS THERE ONLY ‘‘ ONE THING 
NEEDFUL ?”’ 


V. 


Sr. Pau left behind him groups of little 
congregations scattered over several pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire; full of zeal 
and enthusiasm, though subject from time 
to time to fearful persecutions, inspired 
above all by faith in a new ideal of manhood 
brought to them from one whom they called 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and eagerly watching 
for that stupendous crisis when their 
divine Leader would appear among them 
and all their enemies be scattered like 
chaff. We have seen how the mere 
existence of these communities in the Pagan 
world compelled Paul to arrange, to organ- 
ise, even to compromise, but always for the 
sake of keeping pure the faith and enthusi- 
asm which else might have spent itself 
in suicidal asceticism or in anarchical 
dreams. 


The strenuous spirit of the great Apostle 
to the nations at length passed beyond the 
veil. Years came and went; but the 
expected end did not come. The first 
enthusiasm could not always live at its 
former level ; more definition, more teach- 
ing, more regulation, were demanded 
as if by instinct, and most urgently were 
needed, since Christians were drawn from 
all ranks and occupations—in the imperial 
palace, among the officials, in the abodes 
of labour and the halls of learning, among 
siaves and freemen. Blindly, instinctively, 
or consciously, some change must needs 
be made.. The first half of the second 
century covered the greatest crisis in the 
history of religion since the days that fol- 
lowed the crucifixion of Christ. Hither 
must the primitive church withdraw further 
from the world, and vanish out of history, 
as other unworldly sects (the so-called 
Neo-Pythagoreans in Greece, the Essenes 
in Judea, the Montanists among the 
Christians themselves) were destined soon 
to vanish; or she must enter into the life 
of that world to which originally she had 
stood in such direct antagonism. Could 
she have entered into it to capture the world 
for Christ? What might have been, in 
that confused and distant age, is utterly 
beyond our knowledge; it is enough 
that we can discern what actually took 
place. ‘‘ She marched through the open 
door into the Roman State,’’ says Harnack, 
‘* and settled down there for a long career 
of activity, to Christianise the State along 
all its thoroughfares by imparting to it the 
word of the gospel, but at the same time 
leaving to it everything except its gods. 
On the other hand, she furnished herself 
with everything of value that could be 
taken over from the world without over- 
straining the elastic structure of the organ- 
isation which she now adopted. With 
the aid of its philosophy she created her 
new Christian theology; its polity fur- 
nished her with the most exact constitu- 
tional forms ; its jurisprudence, its trade 
and commerce, its art and industry, 
were all taken into her servic3; and she 
borrowed some hints even from its religious 
worship. Thus we find the church in the 
third century endowed with all the resources 
which the State and its culture had to 
offer, entering into all the relationships of 
life, and ready for any compromise which 


‘did not affect the confession of her faith. 
% a4 


With this equipment she undertook, and = 
carried through, a world-mission on a 


grand scal2.”’ 


The church, however, became something — 


more than what Weinel calls her (with 
reference to this great change), ‘‘ a slightly 
modified world.’? For she grappled with 
some of the worst of the destructive forces 
at work in the world, and brought them 
under control. To this we referred at 
some length in our second paper. Here it 
is sufficient to say that the church enforced 
an ideal of self-mastery, understood at 
first with special reference to bodily purity, 
but capable of deeper and wider applica- 
tion ; she severely condemned and finally 
succeeded in suppressing the practice of 
exposing mfants ; she brought about an 
effective abhorrence of the barbarism 
of gladiatorial combats; she produced 
an immediate moral mitigation of slavery 
and a strong encouragement to emancipa- 
tion ; and she greatly extended the charit- 
able provision made for the sick and the 
poor. In general she made _beneficence 
a form of divine service, and identified 
prety with pity—except where “‘heresy ’’ 
was concerned ! 

It is time that our results were brought 
together. I started with the proposal 
to find the moral meaning of Christ’s 
gospel by looking at the way in which the 
moral influence derived from him was ap- 
plied by the early church to the world: 
The application to the world of what I have 
called Christ’s moral influence, up to the 
middle of the second century at least, 
was not the conscious, deliberate applica- 
tion of precepts of non-resistance to violence, 
of unlimited yielding to exaction, of un- 
limited almsgiving, of the impropriety of 
prudence and forethought, of the evil 
of material possessions, as these stand 
written in the gospels; it was not the 
deliberate application of any code of moral 
laws at all; it was the working in the world 
of a spirit or life or inspiration expressing 
itself independently in moral precepts 
which are to be explained by the actual 
situation in which the Christians found — 
themselves. These “‘ secondary expres- 
sions ’’ of Christ’s moral influence (as we 
agreed to call them) are closely related to 
the gospel precepts, for they are the , 
expression of the same spirit ; but they are 
not simply the same as the gospel precepts, 
and indeed sometimes stand in contrast 


with the latter, for they are the expression _ 


of the same spirit working in new situations, 
Hence there is no single moral law which, 
from the Christian point of view, can be 
laid down as the one thing needful.* 

I have said that the spirit or life which 
inspired the early Christian congregations 
defies analysis. But to a certain extent 
it can be described ; and I think it could 
scarcely be better described than in a few 
impressive paragraphs which I quote from 
Mr. Howard Brown} :— 


* These statements refer only to the first 
century and a half; afterwards, Christian 
morality became a code deliberately founded on 
the New Testament and the writings of the 
Fathers; and accordingly we find two degrees of 
morality worked out—a morality of perfection, 
and a morality for ordinary life: the former 
could not be realised except by withdrawing 
from the world. This is probably the most 
reasonable solution of the difficulty, if the 
gospels must be regarded as laying down a code 
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‘* Perhaps we may say that Christ’s 
love for men was unique, because it con- 
tained an element which he for the first 
time added to the philanthropic sentiment 
of spiritual humanity; that is, the element 
of profound reverence for every common 
soul. But whether or not this was abso- 
lutely new to the world in him does not 
so much signify, since through him it has 
been made for the first time a considerable 
force in human affairs. The immense 
significance of his reverential love for men 
may be indicated by saying that it is the 
only conceivable basis and source of what 
we now Call an enthusiasm for humanity. 

“* Christ was the victim of no illusion 
whatever as to the character of men in 
general. He knew what was in their hearts ; 
the dark as well as the brighter side of 
their existence. He understood perfectly 
the waywardness and folly, and sin that 
are in the common life. The foolish trust 
of many would-be reformers that, if only 
men could have opportunity, they would 
create at once an earthly paradise, he did 
not share. And yet he loved men, and 
trusted them none the less on this account, 
for he saw within this superficial weakness 
a deeper life, yet to be unfolded, of infinite 
promise and of priceless worth. He held 
every human being to be, at the real heart of 
him, a child of God, and taught that each 
one of us lives, inwardly and spiritually, 
out of that deathless, eternal source. The 
sin of the world may lie like a blight upon 
all the flower and fruitage of our earthly 
existence thus far; but there is this deeper 
divine root of our essential humanity, and 
that cannot be corrupted or killed. The 
prodigal may wander wide from his father’s 
house, and dishonour his lineage by shame- 


_ful deeds ; but he cannot destroy the bond 


that makes him his father’s son, and his 
father’s love may be trusted to win him 
back at last from the sins and miseries 
in which he has involved himself. 

‘“We can give no other explanation of 
the wondrous vitality of Christian institu- 
tions, and of their gradual unfolding into 
the higher forms of beneficent endeavour 
so reasonable as to say that this is the 
growing response of human nature every- 
where to that mark of its high calling 
which his example has set before it. 
Multitudes of men and women, both in- 
side and outside the recognised bounds 


of Christian fellowship, are now labour- 


ing for the world’s good, sustained by 
a faith in some far-off result, little of 
which can as yet be seen. I know not 
how to account for such labour and faith, 
save on the assertion that Christ’s feeling, 
as of something divine in the nature of 
man, has more and more crept into the 
common heart to inspire it for those 
sacrifices which even ordinary civic virtue 
now demands.’’ 

Here, at last, is the one thing needful ! 
Not a fixed precept or command, but a 
living principle, demanding development 
in every new age into new practical ap- 
plications ; a belief in man, not for what 
he is, but for what he has it in him to be- 
come—in the souls of the meanest and 
humblest of men, underneath any outward 
defacements, a spiritual possibility of 
boundless reach and infinite worth: It 
is the simple truth to say that Jesus of 
Nazareth made this conviction an effective 
moral force in the world. 


THE INQUIRER. 


This is the one principle that the Christian 
religion has to give to the social reformer 
to-day. In the light of this principle, 
all those social sources of human misery 
and disgrace, poisoning the spring of human 
life and crushing its possibilities—physical 
suffering and all that makes for physical 
suffering, unjust conditions of living and 
working, insanitary dwellings, inadequate 
or misdirected education, harsh or unequal 
laws, oppressive social conventions—stand 
in Christ’s name condemned. 

And yet (for there is no human state- 
ment, of evil or of good, without its ‘‘and 
yet ’’!) there comes a _ counter-stroke 
which in the eyes of the enthusiast will 
take away all the good of the declaration 
which we have just made. The purpose is 
one thing, the means of realising it another. 
The purpose is of Christ, is ever the same, 
and of eternal worth ; the means vary from 
age to age, and even from one decade to 
another. No scheme of social betterment 
is, from the Christian point of view, an 
‘“ end in itself,’’ but is means to a further 
end ; and no such scheme has any special 
or peculiar right to the name “‘ Christian ”’ 
as against other schemes. You, as an 
individual, may be convinced that there is 
a scheme which alone will fulfil the 
Christian aim of setting human nature free 
to grow, and so you may call that scheme 
‘* Christian ’’ ; but you gain nothing and 
lose much by refusing to think of the two 
things apart. There are others who may 
be sincerely unable to convince themselves 
that your scheme will do what you think 
it will; and because of this, you charge 
them with hypocrisy, or disloyalty to the 
Christian ideal, or, at least, with denying 
the social duty of the Christian Church. 
To deny the Christian ideal is not only un- 
Christian but in the end immoral; to 
differ about the means of realising it is 
neither un-Christian nor immoral; and 
such differences can be resolved only by 
intelligent inquiry and discussion. 

Let us realise once for all that there 
is no such thing as ‘‘ Christian sociology’’ 
or ‘‘ Christian socialism (or individual- 
ism)’’; that free trade and protection, 
free competition and compulsory co- 
operation, are not in themselves. either 
Christian or the reverse; and that all 
these things require such study and 
analysis as will make clear to our intelli- 
gence what their results will be, not in 
the abstract but ii the actual cases where 
they have become practical problems. 
This is not to cut off from social reform 
the inspiration of the Christian motive; 
it is to bring into social reform the guidance 
of intelligence and clear thinking. 

Finally, by this interpretation of the 
one thing needful we are able to avoid one 
of the most deplorable delusions of the 
day—a delusion all the more so because it 
is so sincere, that social reform is the only 
practical Christianity, the only applica- 
tion of religion, which is any good. Social 
reform is of immense importance, and 
we have seen that the Christian ideal 
provides the only abiding justification 
for it. But in the name of reason let us 
not lose our heads so far as to suppose that 
we can only do good to men when we deal 
with them in the mass. Social reform 
deals with men in the mass, collectively ; 
but who can tell how much of the world’s 
healthy and purifying life has not sprung 
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from the innumerable men and women 
who have blown no trumpets, nor made 
processions in the streets, but have quietly 
lived and worked, so as to leave their little 
portion of the world better than they 
found it 2 

It is well to remember this, when we 
look round and ask what are the ideals 
of England to-day. We see such things as 
bridge and motor-cars, horses and dogs, 
the objects of devotion to thousands of 
worshippers; we see it counted ‘‘ bad 
form ’’ to be enthusiastic, to be devoted, 
to care very much about anything, 
except the things that we happen to like ; 
we see the very ideals of the day, where 
they exist, becoming party cries—sources 
of contention and strife; and out in the 
world we seem to hear the sound of men 
praising their idols of gold, and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. If 


this were all the truth, then already the 


moving finger, that no man can stay, 
has written on the wall of our boasted 
strength the words that sentence us to 
shame and everlasting contempt. But it 
is only a part and not the whole of the 
truth ; and on us, not in the mass only, 
but singly and one by one, is laid our share 
of the great charge: so to think and 
feel and act, that our work may go to 
swell the stream of pure and high and 
honourable human life, which by God’s 
grace is still flowing in our midst. 
S. H. Mettone; 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


WHEN a man concludes an article in 
such a periodical as the Nineteenth Century 
with a paragraph beginning ** I have not 
exaggerated the condition of nine-tenths 
of the Sunday schools in England ; and I 
might, without creating a false picture, 
have put in more shadows than I did,’’ 
one naturally feels that the writer has been 
looking for darkness, and not for light, 
and one is inclined to add ‘* how great is 
the darknsss.” To reach the nine-tenths’ 
conclusion immediately brings us into 
touch with that stubborn prejudice which 
excludes all sympathy, that befogged 
criticism which begins with depreciation 
instead of appreciation, with the result 
that one is tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ O thou 
great Public Opinion, deliver our darlings 
from this Daniel come to judgment.’’ The 
writer has created a false picture, for the 
simple reason that he has been at great 
pains to exclude all the factors which are 
of the utmost artistic importance to the 
creating of a true representation of some- 
thing which in its essence and spirit is 
among the loveliest and most attractive 
types of self-sacrifice and devotion. Hvery 
picture must of necessity be raw and crude 
which omits the play of light and warmth, 
and which is chiefly characterised by a 
stupid determination to make the shadows 
as heavy and thick as the body of the 
material will allow: And why this dark- 
ness? Because the painter has thought 
it well to take what one might term a 
cross-eyed and colour-blind position. His 
motive has thrown all things awry. He 
does not approach his subject with that 
open eye which is the bliss of happy criti- 
cism: His artificial pessimism makes one 
smile: 

He is combating the idea that many 
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people imagine the Sunday school teacher 
will be able to cover in half-an-hour the 
amount of definite religious instruction 
which has occupied the skill of the 
trained elementary teacher for two and 
a half hours each week! The position 
is preposterous and ridiculous. The aver- 
age Sunday school teacher is a very 
practical, sensible person, and knows that 
the professional teacher, for whom he has 
the greatest respect, can always give him 
a lesson in class management, discipline, 
and instruction. The contention is one of 
those bogies set up for the sake of adding 
something to the pertinence of the argu- 
“ment, but so weak that it wobbles even 
while one is quizzing its appearance. 
This contention further leads the writer 
to a survey of Sunday schools as they are, 
and his evil genius makes ugly scare- 
crows for him all over the field. One is 
compelled to quote im order to justify this 
assertion. Notice then, for instance, his 
description of the Sunday school building : 
‘* This may, or may not be good, sanitary, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated.” This may is 
immediately followed by ‘‘ The buildings 
are, as a rule, fairly good.” But the grey 
tone of ‘‘ fairly good”’ is not deep enough, 
and so you get the blackness and the 
horror at the end: ‘‘ Even now children 
are to be found in places which a sanitary 
inspector would condemn; and an epi- 
demic of diphtheria or typhoid has before 
now been traced to an insanitary Sunday 
school.’ 

From the buildings we proceed to 
teachers. The ‘‘ fairly good” of the 
building is paralleled here by ‘‘a few 
brilliant exceptions;’’ and then the old 
black brush is produced to make the 
shadow entirely cover the struggling light. 
In this connection the best type of teacher 
to bring on the canvas for the desired 
effect is the amiable, insipid, ineffective 
teacher. And so the writer gives you 
a specimen of a goody-goody lady who 
meekly murmurs all the day, ‘Maggie 
Jones, be quiet,” ‘‘ Thomas Smith, sit still.’’ 

Incongruously comes in after all this 
the one unconscious touch of humour, 
and the one attempt at pathos in the whole 
of the paper: ‘‘ The clergy and ministers 
cannot do much. They need their energies 
for the church and chapel. Indeed, many 
an empty seat bears silent witness to the 
overwrought state of the preacher.’’? The 
humour taps one gently on the funny-bone, 
but the pathos makes one stare vacuously 
~ and ask,—What does it all mean 2 

Nobody can now be surprised to hear 
that to teach in Sunday schools is a 
work of supererogation; that for a child 
to be sent to Sunday school is waste 
of force; and that quite three-fourths of 
the children present in every Sunday 
school are there because the parents do 
not want them at home. Our author 
deals in big percentages, nothing less than 
seventy-five and ninety suits his purpose ; 
but the ordinary everyday business man, 
and even the common-place Sunday school 
teacher, would like to know how he arrives 
at these huge conclusions. He is also 
particularly clever in his use of fine dis- 
tinctions, so fine, indeed, that one is puzzled 
at the delicate discrimination subtly con- 
veyed in the following: ‘‘ Sunday is a day 
that seems to have been ordained for 
worship and rest, and not for instruction,” 
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Then he goes on to make one wonder all | something in itself worthy to be marked 


the more: ‘‘ And if one-twentieth part of 
the energy now put into Sunday schools 
were put into the organisation of children’s 
services, there would probably be a wider 
and more satisfactory appreciation of 
worship than is now the case.’’ We have 
simply had from him an instance of the 
Maggie Jones type of energy: divide this 
by twenty, and what do you get? It is 
already at zero, and so you are frozen up 
in the pole of nothingness. Children’s 
services may be very good occasionally, 
if you are fortunate enough to seize the 
happy man who is gifted with the genius 
that can lead the worship of babes and 
youths and maidens for half an hour on a 
Sunday afternoon; but, please remember, 
all the time that your happy man must 
not attempt to ins ruct—Sunday does not 
seem to have been ordained for instruction. 
What could Benjamin Waugh, J. J. Wright, 
and Thomas Robinson do under these 
restrictions ? And hence our intense ad- 
miration for the fine distinction. 

What does the writer omit in his review 
of Sunday schools as we know them ? 
He omits everything which has made 
them worthy of our estimation :—their 
tone and temper, and the secret of their 
success. The very first thing that would 
strike a man with open vision and true 
sympathy, who happened to visit most 
of our Sunday schools in the North, would 
be the perfect brotherliness and homeli- 
ness of the preliminary gatherings. Sun- 
day school begins with these fraternal 
greetings, and the minister is often 
found in the midst of them. A certain 
number of scholars, old and young, may 
be observed round the piano or _har- 
monium trying over new tunes or listen- 
ing to old favourites; another group 
may be seen near the library cupboard, 
peeping into the fresh additions to its 
stock; another may be heard discussing 
the ramble or the cricket match of the 
day before; while, near the platform, 
or in a separate class-room there may be 
found a man busy with money matters— 
savings’ bank, clothing account, or book 
fund. The multiplicity of interests may 
strike the visitor as an extraordinary 
phenomenon; but in scores of schools 
something of this sort goes on every 
Sunday afternoon, and must be taken 
as an indication of the home-like atmo- 
sphere in which these people dwell to- 
gether in unity. I wish our Nineteenth 
Century man could see it as we have 
seen it hundreds of times. It is a beauti- 
ful thing to remember when away on one’s 
holidays, for it seems at the heart of it so 
much good comradeship, life and in- 
terest. 

And how- quickly the friendly con- 
fusion transforms itself into perfect order. 
From one of these groups a certain 
individual quietly emerges, and walks 
on to the platform. He may touch a bell 
or may call out ‘‘ Places, please,’’ or he 
may stand perfectly still ‘‘ catching the 
eyes of speakers ’’ in various places, who 
immediately understand what is wanted, 
and settle down at their different posts. 
The strength and dignity and modesty— 
the commanding attractiveness of a good 
superintendent, who is so readily obeyed 
by a noble band of voluntary workers, is 
the fact that would strike an outsider as 


with an emphatic note of admiration. 

The writer in the Nineteenth Century 
does not seem to know anything about 
this preliminary gathering, and the obedi-~ 
ence given so readily to the leader of the 
school, an obedience which has often 
astonished the trained elementary teacher. — 
It is an indication of something which 
cannot be summed up in the stern word ~ 
discipline. The secret lies in the fact 
that the Sunday school in hundreds of 
instances is not an isolated institution, 
leit severely alone in order that it may 
impart “religious instruction ” of the dryest 
possible order; it is a focussing of most of 
the societies connected with the church, 
chapel or mission; it is a warm, healthy 
organisation with many members, and 
those members find it a very bliss to be 
alive in its atmosphere. Cricket, football, 
Jawn-tennis, ramblers’ swimming, botany, 
and book clubs, and others of that ilk, all 
find their secretaries and their committees 
in the Sunday school. It is not a sickly, 
sentimental indoor plant of changing 
hue, but a hardy, companionable, out- 
door, help-me-all-through-the-week spirit 
and influence. Thousands of men owe 
the very gladness of their lives to the 
Sunday school, and worship the memories 
of their dead and gone teachers. A great 
proportion of the Labour Representatives 
in our present Parliament will tell you 
that. And that is the note which our 
writer misses. He wanted to play in the 
minor key, and so he kept hold of his 
weak Maggie Jones, and ignored our 
manly Tom Brown. He does not seem 
to know anything about our big senior 
classes, and how successful many of our 
schools have been in retaining. youths 
and maidens over the most trying periods 
of their lives. Day school has finished 
with a boy when he reaches fourteen 
years. of age. Sunday school never 
finishes with him, and the problem ever 
before the teacher is, ** How to retain our 
elder scholars all through their lives,” as 
teachers, superintendents, members of 
the choir, if not as actual scholars. Some 
schools even succeed in this, and Wales 
is particularly proud of its elder scholars’ 
classes, where men from seventeen to 
seventy meet together as class-mates. 

We have made this hurried sketch just 
to remind our readers that our Sunday 
schools are something more than gather- 
ings of babies, and that we have been 
favoured with teachers of a different type 
from the “ Maggie Jones” order. And 
now, after quickly covering this ground, 
let us accept the challenge of the Nzne- 
teenth Century writer. Suppose secular 
instruction were the order of the day in 
our elementary schools, would it be 
possible for us to do more than we are 
doing to meet any demand that might be 
put upon us for extended religious teach- 
ing? We think we could meet every 
demand, and would be only too glad to 
create a demand if we could. By “we” 
let us think of Nonconformists generally. 
We are not inclined to cry ‘‘ The clergy 


and ministers cannot do much. They - 


need their energies for the church and 
chapel,’’ because we believe we are giving 
our energies to the church and chapel 
when we take these young souls within 
our care. We believe we are prepared 
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and equipped to do this work if ever 
necessity imposes it upon us. In the 
meantime, Nonconformity has a right 
to be proud of its Sunday schools, and a 
sympathetic visitor coming among us 
would find many things to admire. He 
would find not only that the scholars 
have had wholesome, ethical and religious 
teaching on the Sunday, but that they 
have been followed to their homes, their 
health and physical welfare attended to, 
their holidays helped and arranged: he 
would find youths and maidens looking 
upon these chapels and missions as their 
second homes; he would find a band of 
workers constant, true, and devoted in 
their voluntary task, and begip to ask 
himself the question we have asked our- 
selves over and over again ‘* What would 
England be without its Sunday schools 2 ”’ 
J. L. Hatou: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Sir,—As one of those who took part in 
the recent discussion on the Education 
Bill, at Hessex Hall, I take advantage 
of your kind invitation to continue 
it in your columns. While the con- 
clusion arrived at was satisfactory, as 
expressing the sense of the meeting, I 
should, nevertheless, like to use the oppor- 
tunity you give me to support the amend- 
ment of Mr. Richard Robinson, with which, 
although I had been the mover of the 
original resolution, I was in hearty con- 
currence. The aim of the Billis to remove 
the eternal religious difficulty, and to 
terminate the melancholy exhibition of 
religious strife between the churches in 
relation to the education of-the children 
of the people. 

No one who values either education 
or the good name and fame of the churches 
can witness, without a feeling of despair, 
the long wrangle which has done more 
more than anything else to put back the 
clock of popular education in England, and, 
at the same time, has given cause to many 
who watch the struggle to condemn a 
religion which bears such fruits. In the 
interest of education and religion alike, it is 
a vital matter that the strife should cease. 

The fine speech in which Mr. Birrell intro- 
duced his Bill was inspired from beginning 
to end with the motive of putting a term to 
this suicidal war, waged for the custody of 
the children. His offer to the denomina- 
tionalists was generous to a fault on the 
financial side, giving them rent while 
saving them from the expenditure of a 
single farthing on their buildings, and, at 
the same time, leaving these in their hands 
out of school hours for all their church 
purposes. It was equally generous re- 
ligiously ; it not only enabled them, in 
the agreements for the transfer of. their 
schools to the local authority which was 
a fundamental requisite for their continu- 
ance under the Bill, to secure in Clause 3 
on two mornings a week, the right of 
teaching their own special doctrines, at 
their own cost, by teachers appointed by 


themselves, other than those on the staff ; 
but in urban districts of 5,000 and up- 
wards, the local authority were em- 
powered to grant extended facilities under 
Clause 4 to owners of transferred schools 
to have their special form of religion 
taught at their own expense by the school 
stail on every day in the week, subject to 
the parents of four-fifths of the children 
demanding it, and to there being room in 
schools not under Clause 4 for the other 
children. Moreover, Mr. Birrell has pub- 
licly stated more than once that the 
intention of this Clause is that the de- 
nominational schools, with the requisite 
four-fifths, should go on just as they are 
now. This means that the teachers, if 
they are to give this instruction, will have 
to stand a religious test, and that, conse- 
quently, of the two vital principles of the 
Bill, public control and abolition of tests, 
the latter goes by the board. It means, in 
fact, that under Clause 4, in all districts 
of 5,000 and upwards, denominationalism 
pure and simple may be re-established. 
This is a large order, it puts a tremendous 
strain on the consciences of the great body 
of Nonconformists ; in fact, it strains them 
beyond the point that they can endure 
without sacrifice of principle. 

Personally, I would go to the utmost 
possible length to bury the hatchet, and 
smoke the pipe of peace with denomina- 
tionalists, but I cannot go so far as this 
clause asks me to go. I have not a 
particle of jealousy of any church in the 
land ; I feel no antagonism towards Cathelics, 
Jews, or Anglicans, and wish them all 
God speed in their sacred tasks, but I 
abhor sectarianising the nation’s schools. 
It is disastrous in its influence ; nor is it 
the nation’s business to levy rates and 
taxes to maintain nurseries for the 
churches. It is the churches’ business to 
gather théir own children into their em- 
brace, and they have my utmost sympathy 
and goodwill when they do it, but I long 
to see the nation’s schools the common 
meeting ground for the children of all 
sects, and an end put for ever to all schools 
in which sect is divided from sect, and 
boys and girls are penned up in separate 
folds, to be reared in the mutual ignorance 
and suspicion that breed lifelong sectarian 
antagonism, instead of in school friend- 
ships which last to the latest breath and 
are rich in charity between man and man. 
The schools for which the nation pays, 
and which the nation controls, should 
be citizen schools, uniting and ~ not 
dividing the rising generation; accord- 
ingly, far as I would go to make peace 
with the churches, too much is asked of 
me in Clause 4. What, then, is the alterna- 
tive way of securing peace ? 

Now, if I look for the origin of Clause 4, 
I find it in the introduction of Cowper- 
Temple’ teaching into the transferred 
schools. It is sometimes asked by sup- 
porters of the Bill as it stands, ‘ Why 
should there be such a sudden outcry 
against the Cowper-Temple teaching that, 
since 1870, has been quietly accepted in 
Board Schools by its present opponents ? ’ 
It is easy to give the answer. When the 
churches were teaching their own religion 
in their own schools at the public cost, 
till 1802 supported by the taxes, since 1902 
by the rates as well, they had small griev- 
ance ; others shared their own privileges, 


that was all: But it is a very different 
situation that is proposed under the Bill: 
Ti it becomes law as it stands, apart 
from Clause 4, what may happen? The 
Cowper-Temple teaching may be daily 
given by the staff in every transferred 
school at the cost of the nation as part of 
the curriculum, while in no single Anglican 
or Catholic or Jewish or other voluntary 
school may the special religious teaching of 
the owners be so given. The owners under 
Clause 3 can only send in other teachers 
than those on the staff, at their own 
cost, to give it at the request of parents. 
Here is a disestablishment of themselves 
in their own schools to make way for the 
possible establishment of religious teach- 
ing that many Anglicans and all Roman 
Catholics and Jews object to: You may 
say that Anglicans have no reason for their 
objection, but their conscience is theirs 
and not yours, and is as sacred as yours. 
Look what you will have done, more- 
over, in the establishment, subject to local 
option, of Cowper-Temple teaching in the 
nation’s schools if this Bill passes as it 
stands. You will have given new ad- 
mission to the principle of the responsi- 
bility of the nation for placing in its 
curriculum and paying for religious teach- 
ing. By so doing you give afresh to 
every sort of religious teaching the sup- 
port of an argument you will find it hard 
to answer; in point of fact, Clause 4 is 
about the least you can give to those who 
object to Cowper-Temple, simple Bible, 
or fundamental Christian teaching, as 
it is variously called, if they are to have 
that fair play which is a jewel. There 
is, in short, only one way to get rid of 
Clause 4, and that is to first get rid of the 
Cowper-Temple teaching which has made 
the clause almost a necessity. There is 
only one way to turn out of the schools 
the religious difficulty of which the nation 
is sick to death, and that is to confine 
the teaching at the nation’s cost, and by 
the nation’s teachers, to secular instruc- 
tion. I am absolutely certain that you 
will be vainly crying ‘ peace’ where there is 
no peace from this miserable controversy, 
till you end it by leaving religious teach- 
ing to the churches, the Sunday schools, 
and the parents, and taking it once for 
all out of the State-paid curriculum of 
the schools. Do you say this is to leave 
the children outside the influence of 
religion in them? Will it be so if the 
teachers are good men and women, 
with religion deep-seated in their hearts 
and breathing in their lives? Children 
may be altogether untouched by lessons 
labelled with religion’s name, but they 
are never untouched by the presence with 
them of men and women whose characters 
speak of a religion that is their very 
hfe. The turning out from the curriculum 
of a religious syllabus will only turn out 
religion when you expel with the syllabus 
religious teachers; and these will be as 
plentiful without the syllabus as with 
it. The first thing to do to make 
peace is to eject the teaching of religion 
from the curriculum of the nation’s 
schools. Personally I should be content 
to leave it so, and to trust the churches, 
the Sunday schools, and the parents to 
rise to the fulfilment of the new responsi- 
bility which, in this most sacred matter, 
would be handed over to them; But I 
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am not considering what suits me; 
content when I am satisfied ; that is not 
the way of peace. The great churches 
of England and Rome after the Act of 
1902 were contented, the Nonconformists 
went to jail. I don’t want that evil story 
retold, mutatis mutandis. Such an issue 
would only mean another swing of the 
pendulum and a new Education Bill after 
it had swung; it might mean ‘back to 
1902,’ and worse. Let us, if we can, not 
only scotch but kill the demon of this 
hateful religious difficulty that poisons the 
air we breathe. ; 

Although, personally, I do not lke 
universal right of entry, I regard 1% as the 
second item in the only alternative to 
Cowper-Templeism and Clause 4. All 
schools treated alike, all religions treated 
alike, no religion established and en- 
dowed, every religion taught by the 
churches through their own _ teachers 
at their own expense, all this involves 
no breach of Nonconformist principles, 
it is, indeed, in complete accordance with 
Nonconformist principles. Moreover, I be- 
lieve it can make peace. Whatis it? It 
is only extending Clause 3 to all schools, 
every distinction between them gone for 
good and all; that is to say, that on two 
mornings a week, if the time-table drawn 
up by the local body permit it, teachers 
paid and appointed by the churches other 
than those on the staff may give such 
special religious instruction as the parents 
desire, with the proviso that, during the 
time at which it is given, attendance 1s not 
compulsory. This isa large and generous 
gift to the churches inasmuch as they 
would, for the first time, subject to the 
option of the local authority, have access 
with their own special religious teaching 
not alone to their own transferred schools 
but to all the late Board and present 
Council schools hitherto beyond their 
reach. At their own charges, and by 
their own teachers, they might thus have 
the opportunicy of teaching their own 
children if parents desired it. 

It is just because it is a large and 
generous gift that it is one worth making 
with the real hope of its being the har- 
binger of peace. What I dislike about ic 
is, that it divides the scholars into sects 
in the schools; but that is only for half 
an hour or so on certain mornings a week, 
leaving them all together the rest ot the 
school time, and is much better than 
separating them into distinct sectarian 
schools. Moreover, I do not fear that 
all sects would make separate entry and 
break up the scholars into a number of 
different pens. Iam confident that it would 
not be so; the Roman Catholics and Jews, 
as now, would keep themselves to them- 
selves, and the great body of Noncon- 
formists, satisfied as they are with Cowper- 
Temple teaching, would, if they made use 
of their right of entry, I have little doubt, 
carry on teaching under similar syllabuses 
to those in the present Council schools 
by teachers whom they would collectively 
appoint and pay. 

H. Enriztp Dowson. 

Gee Cross, June 19, 1906. 


A man should make it part of his religion 
to see that his country is well governed. 
William Penn; 


THE SPRINGS OF INSPIRATION. 


- Sir,—Kindly allow me space for a few 
remarks on your article, ‘“‘ The Springs of 
Inspiration,’* in THe Inquirer of June 
23. While we, in our calm, philosophic 
way, are trying ‘‘ not to secure a victory 
for our name, or for our own opinions, 
but to deepen and clarify religious 
thought and feeling’? what is happen- 
ing to the first congregations which 
came into fellowship with our denomi- 
nation in more virile times? They are 
smouldering. Their pews are half-filled. 
Some of their people are putting into 
practice what they have been taught, and 
are endeavouring ‘‘to extend pure and 
free religion ’’ by joining other denomina- 
tions, and leaving their own. Others of 
their adherents are  ‘‘ encouraging 
brotherhood, righteousness, and peace ’’ 
by founding or endowing educational or 
charitable institutions, which soon become 
virtually the property of less liberal 
denominations, because there is no outlet 
for the philanthropy of our own people 
within their denomination: Their ministers 
despond ; they feel the heartlessness of 
work against great odds; they wonder why 
they are unpopular ; theyare.so crushed by 
their poverty and their surroundings that 
they are incapable of planning or in- 
augurating any line of action likely to 
give them a hold on the people; all simply 
because no decent business-like effort has 
ever been made to make the cause a grow- 
ing and popular and prosperous one. If 
our opinions are of any value to the 
world, they are worthy of being spread by 
every legitimate means. ‘‘Strenuous 
faithfulness in our own place ’’ is but 
part of our duty. With it we must com- 
bine strenuous activity as far reaching as 
possible. By exercising our powers for 
spiritual and moral good upon our own 
people we will best place a practical 
example before other men. _ The strenuous 
dreamer in his corner will be admitted 
by the world to be a good fellow, though 
a bit queer, but the world will pass him 
by. 
with him. When the dreamer dies the 
reality of the dream is gone. When the 
worker dies his work remains to be 
carried on by other hands. Let our 
dreamers and our workers unite. The 
world has need of both. Let us form a 
religious body approaching as near as may 
be to the ideals which Christ has given us. 
We have leavened the intellectual Christi- 
anity of the world. Let us now leaven 
the world with practical Christianity. 
Others may have ‘‘the true doctrine of 
practical Godliness ” as well as we, but, 
where they are trammeled we are free, 
The first move is, therefore, with us. 

We like, sir, your idea of faithfulness 
for each man in his ‘‘ own place of duty,’’ 
but still we want to hear your slogan cry 
ringing out over the whole country, 
that we may unite and follow you to 
victory. JOHN CAMPBELL. 

as ee 
CONSISTENCY. 

Sir,—The Bishop of London deserves 
our unbounded thanks. He is reported 
in Wednesday’s Daily News as saying on 
the previous evening atthe annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Lay Helpers for 
the Diocese that ‘‘ Nothing gave him more 
trouble in London than the marriage 


It will not sit down and dream. 


question. 


had been handed down to them. Hehad 
been asked quite recently to consent to 
the marriage of two American Unitarians 
in one of their churches, and he had un- 
hesitatingly come to the conclusion that 
it would be an act of hypocrisy on the 
part of the clergyman performing the 
service and an act of hypocrisy on the 
part of the consenting parties. The 
marriage service was permeated with the 
Trinitarian doctrine, and they must see 
that the service was used only for those 
who were baptised in the Christian 
Church.’’ This looks illegal, but it is 
logical, 4nd it goes much farther than 
the marriage service. It is a call to 
Unitarian and rational people of all kinds 
to straighten their backs, open their eyes, 
and think. It is a most useful object 
lesson. J. Pace Hopps, 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. EDMUND MILLS. 


On Friday, June 22, Mrs. Mills, widow 


of the late Edmund Mills, of Accrington, 


and mother of the Rev. H. V. Mills, of - 


Kendal, passed peacefully away. She 
was in her seventy-sixth year, and had 
been ailing for some time, but she main- 
tained her interest in the Oxford-street 
Unitarian Church to the last. Her 
husband, who predeceased her five years, 
was one of the founders of that church, 
and a very energetic supporter of it till 
his death, having for several years filled 


the offices of president and treasurer of 


the congregation and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. Mrs. Mills also was a 
faithful and earnest supporter, and 
memories of the good work she did in 
her quiet and unostentatious manner will 
be long cherished by those who knew her 
beautiful and serene Christian life. The 
interment took place on the 25th at the 
Burnley-road cemetery, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. J. Islan Jones. 


SE ENS 
MR. JOSEPH GREENWOOD. 

By the death of Mr. Joseph Greenwood, 
on Wednesday, June 20, the congregation 
at Stalybridge have suffered a heavy loss. 
The deceased, who was in his seventieth 
year, was one of the founders of the Canal- 
street Church. Originally a worshipper 
and worker at the Old Chapel, Dukinfield, 
in the Sunday-school of which he had 
been a scholar, he was one of an enthusi- 
astic band of young men and women, who, 
in the year 1866, left the Church on the 
hill and established for themselves a new 
spiritual home nearer their own doors in 
the valley. From that time until the end 
came his connection with the Church has 
been marked by the rarest loyalty and 
devotion. Regular in his attendance at 
worship, as far as his enfeebled health 
would permit, he was also in the habit of 
paying frequent visits of inspection to the 


church during the week time, and down to — 


the smallest details connected with its 
management his interest was almost 
paternal. 

Joseph Greenwood, who had a name 
for the strictest integrity in all his deal- 
ings, was a fairly prosperous tradesman. 


Out of his modest substance he gave — 


liberally and willingly both to his church 


But in this, as far as he could, — 
he stood by the law of the Church as it 
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and to the poor of the town, irrespective 
of creed, and a beautiful feature of his 
generosity was his habit of giving secretly, 
and his unaffected dislike of being dis- 
covered and thanked. 

Though never a strong man physically 
he was always of a cheerful disposition 
—the mark under such circumstances of 
a truly religious spirit—and, although he 
attained to three score years and ten, 
none of his acquaintances thought of him 
as an ‘old man. 

Mr. Greenwood never married, but 
gave himself in a fine spirit of chivalry 
to the claims of his mother and sister, the 
latter being left to mourn his loss. In 
the church at Canal-street, where he was 
much beloved, his death has made a 
great void. On Sunday morning, June 24, 
a memorial service took place, when a 
large congregation of his fellow - wor- 
shippers sang a few of his favourite 
hymns together, and sought consolation 
from the faith which had sustained him. 
The funeral took place on the following 
day at St. Paul’s Church, Stalybridge, in 
the presence of a large gathering of rela- 
tives and friends. W. GP. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 

VII.—THE WORD OF GOD. 
_ Worp is spoken thought, and, in its 
fullest sense, everything is word which 
makes thought known. ‘‘ The voice of 
the Lord is upon the waters, the voice of 
the Lord cleaveth the flames of fire.’’ 
Every sign of Power, every revelation of 
Right, every example of Beauty, is a word 
of God. His thought finds utterance 
in the material, in the moral, in the spiritual 
world; in every intimation of Himself 
there speaks a word. 

A word of God spoken in and through 
man is said to be inspired. The time has 
gone by for fighting over definitions of in- 
spiration and the exact degree in which a 
word of God may be said to be inspired ; 
we know now that the action of the Spirit 
of God on the mind of man is not definable ; 
nor can we distinguish the inspiration 
of the sacred writer from the inspiration of 
the poet and the artist, except by saying 
that the difference is a difference of level, 
‘and tendency and effect. 

Inspiration may well be claimed in an 
exceptional degree for the Bible, but. no 
church has ever laid down a strict theory 
‘of its inspiration, or guaranteed its literal 
accuracy. Our own Reformed Church 
insists only on the ‘‘ sufficiency ’’ of Holy 
Scripture. It was the supposed necessity 
of finding a counterpoise to the authority 
of the Church that led to Calvinistic insis- 
tence on the authority of the Bible. Hence 
the forced elaborations of the doctrine 
of inspiration peculiar to Protestantism. 

Inspired words, committed to writing, 
“become literature, and are subject to 
those risks and blunders to which literature 
is exposed. But the deliverances of God’s 
true messages cannot really hang on the 
hazards of memory, or on the fate of 
documents, or on the formation of a Canon. 
A rigid theory of Scripturalism would be 
dishonouring to Him. It would wrap 
up the secrets of His dealings with men 
in strips and fragments cast out to all 
the accidents of time and tampering hands, 


-unattested, unsecured, unrenewed, A true | 
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view is that which regards scripture as 
the record of revelation already given— 
a revelation which is over disclosing itself 
jn the heart of man, and finds in experience 
ts witness and verification. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———a Qe 
Tue Cuitpren’s THANK-OFrrERING. 

In the beautiful city of Venice, where 
her broad water-way, with its palaces on 
either side, joins the lagoon, rise the two 
domes of the large and stately Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, broad marble 
steps leading from the sunny water of the 
lagoon to the portico of the sacred building. 

This great church was built more than 
two hundred years since by the citizens of 
Venice, as a thank-offering when that 
dreaded disease, the plague, left their 
city. And well might they feel thankful ! 
For many long weeks Venice had been 
given over to fear, suffering, and death ; 
the plague had entered alike the palaces of 
the rich on the Grand Canal and the houses 
of the poor overhanging the narrower 
waterways of the city. Men, women, and 
little children, when stricken by the 
disease, had died after a few hours. 

At last, the dreadful time was over ; the 
plague leit, and the city felt safe again. 
Then it was that the thankful Venetians 
gave of their best for the building and 
adorning of the great church. And surely 
a worthy thank-offerimg it was, for prayer 
and thanksgiving would rise to God from 
numberless worshippers within the sanc- 
tuary ; in difficulty or sorrow, men and 
women would seek help or comfort there, 
and little children, kneeling, would there re- 
ceive a blessing. Possibly a stranger within 
the city might ‘‘ do a bit of thanksgiving ’” 
beneath the great dome for the wonderful 
beauty of the light at sunset-time over the 
lagoon and the distant Paduan hills, and 
upon the domes and palaces of Venice ! 

Many have been the thank-offerings 
made at different times and in various 
lands for some special blessing, or when 
some great difficulty or trouble has passed 
away. In the older days of Greece and 
Rome thank-offerings were made to the 
many gods worshipped there, of the fruits 
of the earth, of the finest of the flocks and 
herds. A man would offer what he had 
helped to produce or to tend—a vine- 
grower his grapes, and a shepherd the 
firstborn of his flock. The priest laid the 
offering upon the altar, while hymns were 
sung telling of the goodness of the gods 
to man. Among the Jews thank-offerings 
were made to the One God worshipped by 
the Hebrew nation of the flesh of animals, 
ot ‘‘ cakes mingled with oil,” and of ‘‘ cakes 
of fine flour.’’ 

In Christian times men had learnt that 
the offering of animals upon God’s altar 
could not be pleasing to Him, but that 
kindness to all His creatures is for ever 
acceptable in His sight. They had learnt, 
too, that in loving and helping one another 
they were bringing a richer thank-offering 
to Him than all the finest fruits of the 
earth. 

In the spirit of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, who, in the Jewish Temple, brought 
the Scribe to confess that ‘‘ to love his 
neighbour as himself is more than -all 
whole burnt offerings and _ sacrifices,’’ 


churches are built as thank-offerings, and 
institutions to help those who cannot help 
themselves, and cots are placed in the 
hospital wards where suffering children 
may be tenderly nursed. 


The yearly Festival when the birth of 


Jesus Christ is kept in special remembrance, 
and when from ancient custom there is 
merry-making throughout the land, is 
responsible for many a thank-offering, in 


acts of kindness and goodwill. The once 
hard-hearted Scrooge, in ‘‘ The Christmas 
Carol,’’ after he had dreamt of the good, 
kind Christmas Spirit, and had. learnt of it, 
went out on Christmas morning and sent 
off the ‘* prize turkey ’’ to his clerk’s poor 
household, and became a second father to 
‘* tiny Tim, who bore a little crutch, and 
had his limbs supported by an iron frame.’” 

Now, what can you happy boys and 
girls offer in thanksgiving to God for all 
your blessings ? For sunny days through 
all the hours of which love and care are 
round about you ; for shelter, as far as that 
may be, from all harm; for the comfort 
that surrounds you from morning to 
night; for all the happiness and all the 
pleasure which make the days seem all too 
short 2 

I think the answer is this: You can 
strive to be good and true and kind each 
day. This will make those who love you 
most happier and richer than anything 
else could; this is your thank-offering to 
them, and to God Himself, and a royal 
offering it is! 

You know who it is that does so much 
for your comfort each day, who it is that 
makes your bed so snug and comfortable 
for you when you are tired at night. You 
know who it is that has been busy preparing 
your breakfast or dinner for you when you 
come in hungry after your lessons or your 
games. How can you show your thank- 
fulness? I think you can show it by 
remembering to be kind and courteous at 
all times to those who serve you in any 
way. 

Those travellers who are obliged to cross 
a part of the great African desert some- 
times come suddenly upon a little green 
spot in the midst of the sand, where they 
find a spring of water and the shade of a 
palm-tree. Here the hot and tired traveller 
can rest and refresh himself and his camel 
before he starts again upon his journey 
across the sandy plain. 

For all your happiness, can you not 
sometimes make an offering which may 
help and make happier, for a time at 
least, some poor children who perhaps have 
no one to love them ; who are hungry, but 
cannot get enough food; who have no 
snug bed to lie upon? Though you may 
not be able to change the lives of these 
children, you can brighten their lives 
sometimes by a bit of kindness, some little 
surprise-present or other pleasure, which 
may make the rough way they have to 
tread seem a little less rough for some way 
further on, as the oasis in the desert helps 
the traveller in his journey across the hot 
dry sand. These are some of the thank- 
offerings which you happy boys and girls 
may make for all your blessings. And 
these are worthy to stand side by side 
with the grateful Venetians’ offering of the 
beautiful and stately church, for they, too, 
are dedicated to God’s Holy Service. 


Atice Hincks, 
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LIFE’S FRUITION. 

WE have hardly room for more than a 
word on the proceedings at the close_of 
the Manchester*College session at Oxford, 
fully reported here; but that report bears 
its own testimony, especially in the 
speeches made by Dr. Drummonp and 
Dr. OpcEers on their retirement from 
active connection with the work of the 
College, and the speeches of friends in 
erateful recognition of what the College 
owes to these two teachers. Both were 
students of the College, and Dr. Drum- 
MOND has now completed thirty-seven 
years in its service; for though he only 
went up to London and began teaching 
early in 1870, he was appointed to his 
chair in 1869, and preparation for that 
work would begin at once, if indeed it is 
not more true to say that his whole 
previous life of study and consecration 
to the ministry had been in prepara- 
tion for it. We have already spoken, 
in Tue Inquirer of Noy. 4, 1905, 
and Jan, 27 of this year, of what Dr. 
DrumMonn’s connection with the College 
has been and is to us, and only repeat 
here our thankfulness that his presence 
is to remain with us at Oxford, and our 
hope for rich fruits from the leisure on 
which he now has entered. Of Dr. Opcrrs, 
Mr. WicksTEED at the Trustees’ meeting 
spoke true and beautiful words, and of 
his leisure also we shall cherish a like 
hope. The supreme thing in either case 
is in the personality of the teacher and 
friend, in whose presence we become 
aware of the strong and deep things of the 
Spirit. We ask of both fresh gifts in the 
interpretation of that diviner life on 
which they have so sure a hold, and in 
which they have such power of ministry. 

Of Dr, CaRPENTER’s new task as 
Principal of Manchester College there is 
more to say, but for this we. must take 
another occasion. The speeches on Thurs- 
day week gave much food for reflection 
as to how the College may more perfectly 
accomplish its true mission, 
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CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


THE annual proceedings at the close of 
the session took place at the College on 
Thursday, June 21, and were of unusual 
significance and interest in the history of 
the College, as they marked the retire- 
ment of Dr. Drummond from the Chair of 
Divinity, to which he was appointed in 
1869, and the Principalship of the College, 
which he has held for twenty-one years ; 
and also the retirement of Dr. J. Edwin 
Odgers from the Hibbert Lectureship on 
Kcclesiastical History, which he has held 
for the past twelve years. Resolutions in 
acknowledgment of the eminent services 
of these two teachers were passed at the 
Trustees’ Meeting, and in the evening, as 
none of the students had completed their 
course, and there was therefore no Vale- 
dictory Service, Dr. Drummond’s old 
students gave an At Home, when his por- 
trait, by Sir George Reid, was presented 
to the College. 

It was a happy coincidence that on the 
morning of that same day, at a congrega- 
tion of the University, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the degree of D.Litt. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
who now becomes Principal of Manchester 
College. 

The College proceedings began with a 
brief devotional service in the chapel, and 
a sermon by Mr. M. Rowe, B.A. Then 
after the reading in the lecture-room of 
some passages from essays by other stu- 
dents, a second sermon was preached by 
Mr.. Stanley Mellor, B.A., the senior 
student, and this was followed by the 
Visitor’s Address, by the Rev. Charles C. 
Coe, F.R.G.S. 

A report of the Visitor’s Address we are 
obliged to hold over until next week. 


THE TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 

The"annual summer meeting of Trustees 
was held in the afternoon, in the library, 
the President, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
in the chair. The other Trustees present 
were Dr. Drummond (Principal), Dr. 
Carpenter, Dr. Odgers, the Revs. C. B. 
Upton, W. Addis, and L. P. Jacks (of 
the Teaching Staff), the Revs. C. C. Coe 
and P. H. Wicksteed (Visitors), the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson (chairman of com- 
mittee), Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. Jacks, 
Messrs. Russell Scott, R. Harrop, W. 
Long, Grosvenor Talbot, G. H. Leigh, 
J. Harrison, A. W. Worthington, H. P. 
Greg, and F. W. Monks; the Revs. OC. 
Hargrove, C. T. Poynting, P. M. Higgin- 
son, Jeffery Worthington, J. Collins 
Odgers, W. G. Tarrant, R. T. Herford, 
F. K. Freeston, Gordon Cooper, and V. 
D. Davis; Mr. A. H. Worthington and 
the Rev. H. Gow (hon. secretaries), and 
Mr. E. W. Marshall (assistant secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of 
Trustees were read and confirmed, and 
the catch-words of minutes of subsequent 
meetings of the committee were read, 
and questions asked as to those con- 
cerning new appointments, 

The President said that meeting could 
not be as pleasant as they might desire, 
for they had to bid farewell to two of 
those who had worked with the College 
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in such a way as to have won the affec- — 


tionate respect and regard of all the 
Trustees and all connected with the 
College. And since their last meeting 
death had also been busy in their ranks, 
The resolution of the Committee on the 
death of Mr. David Ainsworth had been 
read. He and his brothers were students 
of the College, and the one representative 
of the family who remained was one of 
the few lay-students who was still in con- 
nection with them. They grieved over the 
loss of Mr. David Ainsworth, because in 
so many ways, with’ perfect love of the 
College and enthusiasm for its objects, he 
served them faithfully for many years. 
And in the last few days they had lost 
one who was a very factor of the College, 
who had done rich service, not merely 
in the precious gift of that organ 
which added so much to the beauty 
of their services, but who in her kind 
sympathy and gentle character won the 
affection of their students and the reverent 
regard of all who were privileged to know 
her. They missed Mrs. Buckton’s pre- 
sence there, and he could not take the 
business of the meeting without giving 
some expression to what they felt. On 
the other hand, he referred to one thing 
that must gladden them. He heard with 
great pleasure that the University had 
that day conferred on their future | 
Principal the degree of D.Litt., an honour 
well deserved, and one which they trusted 
Dr. Carpenter would long rejoice to wear. 

Mr. Russet Scorr proposed, and the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded, the re- 
solution of grateful acknowledgment to 
the Principal, Professors, and Lecturers, 
and Dr. DrumMmonpD spoke in response. 

The Rev. C. T. Poyntine moved, and 
the Rev. R. T. HErrorp seconded, the 
resolution of thanks to the visitors, and 
of special thanks to Mr. Coe for his 
address, with a request that he would 
allow it to be published; to which, in re- 
sponding, he consented. 

The students then came in, and the 
President distributed the essay prizes and 
Daniel Jones grants. Messrs. Stanley 
Mellor, Felix Holt, F. Sinclaire, M. Rowe, 
J. C. Ballantyne, and Charles Rafiay 
were the recipients of prizes. The Russell] 
Martineau prize for Hebrew was not this 
year awarded. 


Dr. Drummond’s Retirement. 


The Rev. 
moved :— 

«That the trustees of Manchester 
College in recording the resignation of 
the Rev. James Drummond, M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt., the revered Professor of 
Divinity for thirty-six years 
Principal for twenty-one years, desire 
to convey to him their heartfelt regret 
that the time has come for the sever- 
ance of a connection consecrated on his 
part by services which have been 
rendered with such true devotion, and 
tender to him the warmest assurances 
of their esteem and affection. They 
wish at once to express their deep sense 
of the value of his life and work to the 
College, and its students, and to many 
beyond its walls, their gratitude for his 
unfailing allegiance to its principles, 
their admiration for his scholarship, 
their reverence for his saintly life, and 
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their hope that he may long be spared 
to advan-e by his writings that Catholic 
and spiritual religion of Christ which 
during his long tenure of his chair and 
of the Principalship he has served with 
so constant a fidelity.’’ 

It was, he said, as a life-long friend of Dr. 
Drummond’s that he moved that resolution. 
When in 1857 he went up to Manchester 
New College in London it was his privi- 
lege to be brought under many high and 
noble personal influences, not alone of the 
great teachers who inspired so many, 
but of fellow-students, James Drummond, 
Charles Barnes Upton, Edwin Odgers, 
Estlin Carpenter, Richard Armstrong, 
Philip Wicksteed—a galaxy of college 
friends, all happily, with the exception 
of Mr. Armstrong, still living. From 
the first day that he saw Dr. Drum- 
mond’s face and heard his voice, his noble 
spirit and high moral elevation had been 
one of the great influences of his life. As 
Professor, Dr. Drummond had _ worthily 
filled the chair held by great and good 
men before him. He had won recognition 
far beyond the College, of which his high 
scholarship was one of the greatest assets, 
while his life in their midst had been a 
constant inspiration, a great personal in- 
fluence. He had a living power over the 
young men who came under his touch 
which they would never forget. And he 
bore testimony to ths admirable spirit in 
which Dr. Drummond had filled the office 
of Principal. On many. public cccasions it 
had been his duty to represent the College 
before the world, and a more thorough 
grasp of its principles no man ever had. 

. They honoured him for the manner in 
which, when occasion arose, he vindicated 
those principles and embodied the spirit 
of their Alma Mater. Though that was 
the last occasion on which they would 
have Dr. Drummond with them as their 
Principal he would be with them in sym- 
pathy ag long as he lived, and their hearts 
would follow him through the remainder 
of his life. They ‘hoped long to have 
the support of his noble Christian 
character and lofty spirit, leading many 
lives higher and higher, as in the past, 
into something like his own spiritual in- 
sight, and nearer to his own spiritual 
faith. 

Mr. Wixt1Am Lone seconded the reso- 
lution, and heartily joined in the expres- 
sions of affection and admiration for Dr. 
Drummond. 

Dr. CaRPENTER said that it would be 
most acceptable to Dr. Drummond on 
that occasion that words should be few, 
but it was impossible to have worked 
with him during his long term of service 
in the College, and not wish to give some 
utterance to their deep sense of affection 
and respect. When he himself reached 
Manchester College in 1860, Dr. Drum- 
mond was already in the service of the 
ministry in Manchester, but it was impos- 
sible not to feel the presence of the spirit 
he had left behind; and when nine years 
later he accepted the New Testament 
chair in the college, and published the 
volume of his sermons on ‘‘ Spiritual 
Religion,’ he revealed to those who had 
not the opportunity of making his per- 
sonal acquaintance the secret of that 
influence he had so long exercised there. 
For thirty-one happy years Mr. Upton 


and he had been Dr. Drummond’s col- 
leagues, and for twenty-one of those years 
he was Principal. Everyone in Oxford 
knew what the college had owed to Dr. 
Drummond since its establishment there, 
at the gates of the University, both on 
account of his learning, which was of a 
character peculiarly fitted to win the 
esteem of Oxford scholars, and from his 
devotion to the principles of the College, 
of which he had so firm a grasp, and 
which he expounded with such lucidity 
and force. That grasp of its conception 
of truth, liberty, and religion, which 
marked his public utterances, marked 
also his treatment of his colleagues. 
No one would say that they were all 
alike either in temperament, or way of 
thinking, or ecclesiastical sympathy, but 
they found their harmony in Dr. Drum- 
mond. He desired that they should have 
the same freedom which he exercised, 
and the fullest share in the work of 
administration. He was their adviser 
and trusted friend. Of his private sup- 
port in dark hours of sudden trial, he could 
not speak. Dr. Drummond had been to 
them all a helper and a stay, and 
whatever success had attended the 
work of the College since they came 
to Oxford started first and chiefly from 
the Principal who had served it so well. 
While such a parting must bring sorrow, 
they rejoiced that Dr. Drummond would 
still be in their midst, always ready to 
give them the advice and help they 
would surely need. And they hoped that 
his ripe scholarship, which had not yet 
produced its fullest fruits (for there were 
books written but not published, and 
books planned but not yet written), 
would now have its opportunity, and that 
in future years Dr. Drummond would have 
strength to give those books to the 
world, and so leave his final bequest to the 
students of the College’ and the larger 
world of theological inquirers, which was 
learning at last to know his worth—a 
bequest that would preserve his memory, 
and make his spirit still operative in their 
lives. 

The PresIDENT, in putting the reso- 
lution, referred to other friends in the 
North, who were with them in sympathy 
on that occasion, for Dr Drummond’s 
work as minister of Cross-street Chapel 
would not soon be forgotten, and in 
the old school at Lower Mosley-street 
his name was still not infrequently spoken 
with that reverent love which he had so 
fully earned. At the President’s call the 
whole meeting rose to signify acceptance 
of the resolution, of which he then handed 
to Dr. Drummond an engrossed copy. 

Dr. DRumMonD, in responding, said it 
was difficult for him to speak on such an 
occasion. It was impossible to appro- 
priate all the kind things that had been 
said, for while they in the generosity of 
their hearts might see the good and 
appreciate it, he knew there was much 
evil, which must seriously qualify the 
picture as it presented itself to his own 
eyes. Yet he might sincerely claim to 
have tried to do his duty as a professor 
in that College, and he claimed no more. 
At sucha time thought naturally strayed 
back to the past, and he recalled the 
memory of those with whom he had been 
happily associated, when as a young man 


he went up to London: first Dr. Mar- 
tineau, his Principal, who for all the 
years in which they were closely con- 
nected, treated him with unvarying 
kindness and consideraticn; and his son, 
Russell Martineau, who was not so 
widely known as he should have been; 
and among the visitors, Mr. Gaskell, to 
whom he had gone as a young colleague 
in Manchester, and Mr. Thom, with his 
deep spiritual thought and his earnest 
and impressive speech, and Dr. Sadler, 
whose ministry at Hampstead his family 
attended for so many years, a man of 
wide reading, simple character, and deepest 
devotional feeling. Of the secretaries of 
the College he recalled Dr. Charles Beard, 
with his high ideals and his eloquent 
tongue, distinguished not only by depth 
and earnestness of character and large 
attainments, but by the buoyancy of his 
rich and rejoicing spirit. Another secre- 
tary, Mr. Darbishire, was still among 
them, and he must not speak of the 
living; but they knew what he had done 
and was. During his principalship the 
chief event was the coming to Oxford, 
On that he would say a word or two, 
for he understood that there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the result of 
their Oxford movement. If that was so, 
there must have been some who had 
exaggerated expectations impossible to 
realise. Their reception and the position 
they had gradually established was 
beyond anything they had any right 
to expect. The dissatisfaction arose 
perhaps from the fact that from a variety 
of causes their undergraduates had not 
taken so high a place in the University 
as they would like. But many of them 
came up seriously handicapped in com- 
petition with public-school men, and he 
thought they had done exceedingly 
creditably. And it should be remembered 
that whereas in London the under- 
graduates, while studying at University 
College, were in close relations with their 
own professors, who read with them in 
various subjects, they were now in no 
way responsible for the success or ill- 
success of the undergraduates who were 
preparing te come to them. Until they 
had their degrees the men were respon- 
sible to the Oxford college they joined, 
or to the Delegacy, At the same time 
there was a certain disadvantage in the 
present arrangement, if the College was 
regarded as a seminary for the training 
of ministers for a particular Noncon- 
formist denomination, for at Oxford the - 
men were thrown into circumstances 
adverse to their future career, and 
were cut off from the active life of 
the churches they intended to serve, 
They did not have, as in London, the 
natural association with those churches. 
Though they did what they could through 
vacation work, the other influence could 
not be altogether counterbalanced. 

In conclusion, he expressed great grati- 
tude for the kindness with which he had 
always been treated, and especially by his 
colleagues. It did not require any balancing 
force on his part, for there was never any 
trace of want of harmony. They knew 
that every man must have his own 
thought, and as thought was limited it 
must vary; and the very growth of 
thought depended on variation, But under 
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it all there was the same simple devotion 
to duty, the same profound homage to the 
Christian spirit, the same earnest desire 
that whatever they might think or say, 
or do, they should be in conformity with 
that spirit, and nothing in their teachiag 
should have any faintest touch of insin- 
cerity; nor would they require any man 
to accept their opinions except as he was 
led by his own thought and study to do 
so. Because that spirit was in their very 
constitution, the idea of difficulty never 
occurred. They worked together as brothers, 
and that, he was assured, would be the 
future spirit of the College. And now he 
gladly handed over his office to his dear 
friend, Dr. Carpenter, who treasured all 
the high ideals and traditions of the 
College, to his large scholarship, and earnest 
devotedness to all the interests of the 
College, which would ensure for it a great 
and blessed future. 


Dr. Odgers’ Retirement. 


The Rev. Pamir H. Wicxsterp then 
moved :— 

‘‘That in receiving the announce- 
ment of Dr. Odgers’ resignation of the 
Hibbert Lectureship on Ecclesiastical 
History, which he has held for twelve 
years, the Trustees of Manchester College 
desire to express their great regret at 
losing from the teaching staff of the 
College one who, by his great abilities, 
and high scholarship, and rich stores 
of knowledge on the subject entrusted 
to him, lent distinction to his Chair. 

‘While cordially thanking him for 
the services which he has rendered in 
fulfilment of its duties, the Trustees are 
also deeply grateful to him for all that 
he has done to aid the settlement of 
the College at Oxford. They feel that 

~ he has always been a most wise and 
trusted counsellor, whose judgment and 
influence have been invaluable to the 
College, and who has contributed much, 
both by his learning and his personality, 
to strengthen the posit.on of the College 
and to makes its principles under- 
stood and appreciated in its new 
home.’’ 
No one, he said, had a_ better right 
than he, on the ground cf long, intimate, 
and atiectionate friendship, and of cordial, 
early-born and ever cherished admiration, 
to move that resolution. It was an after- 
noon of reminiscences, and his first 
acquaintance with Dr. Odgers was in 
their undergradute days, which at that 
time were part of the college life. In 
those days, Edwin Odgers was seldom 
detected in the act of acquiring know- 
ledge ; he was invariably found in the 
state of having acquired it. He was th» 
amazement and the ideal of the younger 
men. He set them a standard which 
gave elasticity and ela ion to their sense 
of what scholarship was. And all the 
time he had been an inspiration and a 
strength to them. He never had an hout’s 
chat with Dr. Odgers without feeling 
amid the great stores of his knowledge 
the formative touch of a master. Then 
there was a time when, not only as a 
scholar but as a seer, he was a light 
in the same sphere in which shone the 
pure beauty of the soul of John Hamilton 
Thom. In that same sphere his light shone, 
not murky or obscure or common-plaee. 


They felt that in him there were flashes 
of insight; no one could be brought 
into communion with him without a 
deepening of soul and enrichment in 
knowledge. ' He trusted that neither they 
nor the College were severing their con- 
nection with Dr. Odgers, but that in the 
years to come they would see an in- 
creasing stream of the expressed and 
formulated knowledge and wisdom, which 
they had drawn so often from the living 
source, 

Mr. H. P. Gruc, who seconded, said he 
wished he could express the deep grati- 
tude the Trustees felt towards Dr. Cdgers 
for the many services he had rendered 
the College. But for hs guidance and 
intimate knowledge of university affairs, 
they would have had much greater diffi- 
culty than they had in the settlement at 
Oxford, and he had rendered invaluable 
services as secretary of the Board of 
Studies. He had shown very keen busi- 
ness capacity, and, what was more valu- 
able, an enormous amount of common- 
sense. With regard to his influence on 
the students, every one of them to whom 
he had spoken agreed that he was a very 
human man indeed, to whom they could 
go in any difficulty, and find in him a 
friend, broad-minded, and one who, if 
there was need, would reprove in a 
thoroughly earnest manner. His keen 
sense of humour had been a great help 
in understanding and getting to the heart 
of the students. His interest in the College 
had been of the keenest, and he was sure 
that while his direct connection as a 
lecturer was ceasing taey would always 
have, as long as his life lasted, his 
encouragement and help. 

The resolution was very cordially passed, 
and an engrossed copy of it was handed to 
Dr. Odgers by the Pres‘dent. 

Dr. Operrs, in responding, said he knew 
that would be a time of formal leave- 
taking, and he thought he could bear the 
language of the resolution they had just 
passed. But they would understand that 
there had been introduced into the formal 
words, and into the official communication, 
an element of personal feeling, which he 
must reciprocate so deeply that he could 
not speak of it. There was nothing that 
smote one more hardly than eulogy one 
felt not to have deserved. And few things 
that made an occasion like that memorable 
could be compared with the sense that 
ene lived more than one had ‘ever 
thought in the heart and life of others. 
He knew not how to thank them for words 
which seemed to have brought him face 
to face with an old self, whichhad become 
to him almost a forgotten ideal It was 
solemnising in the last degree; but now 
he must put that away, for he could not 
speak of it. And he would say what he 
had meant to hold on to, as the cheering 
thought that was going to take him 
through the crisis of that day. It was 
good that those changes should come. It 
was good that they should hand on the 
torch to fresh and keener runners; good 
that they should, before they must, hand 
on the trusts and responsibilities of life. 
And he was thankful for what work he 
had been able to do. He was thankful 
for the connections into which it had 
brought him with old and young; he was 
thankful to God for what ability growing 


responsibility and growing effort had 


trained in him. He _ hoped there 
might still be some fruit off the old 
tree. But, above all, he would 


assure them that as in the years that 
were gone, so in those that remained, 
whatever he could do would still be abso- 
lutely at the disposal of Manchester 
College. He thanked them most heartily, 
those who had spoken of him and to him, 
in a way that had been one of the solemn 
surprises of his life, for what they had 
said and what he had felt. 

Dr. DRumMonD having announced that 
the new session would begin on Saturday, 
October 13, vhen the students would be 
expected to attend at 9 a.m., moved a 
cordial vote of thanks to the President. 
This was seconded by Dr. Opcers, and — 
passed with acclamation. 

The PREsIDENT, in responding, spoke of 
his recollections of the College, which went 
back a little over sixty-one years. Every 
year his admiration for its principles 
deepened in intensity. Changes came, and 
men passed away, but the Coliege 
remained, and they who were old students 
were prouder of it than ever to-day. The 
longer they lived the more deeply they 
felt their indebtedness to it, ks 


OLD STUDENTS’ « AT HOME.’’ 
PRESENTATION OF THE PoRTRAIT OF 
Dr. DrRuMMOND. — 


In the evening an “ At Home’’ was 
given at the College by Dr. Drummond's 
old students, their senior, the Rev. J. 
Collins Odgers, of Liverpool, and Mrs. 
Odgers, receiving the guests in the 
Library. The occasion was taken to 
present to the College a portrait of Dr. 
Drummond, by Sir George Reid, R.S.A., 
and at the same time a framed photo- 
gravure of the portrait to Mrs. Drum- 
mond, and an engrossed address to Dr. 
Drummond himself. These gifts were 
made by seventy-three old students and 
104 other friends. The photogravure was 
by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
the address was bound in morocco by 
Zaehnsdorf. Of the portrait, which was 
placed on an easel in the library, various 
opinions were expressed, but while one 
or two were strongly adverse, others were 
very warm in approval, and the prevail- 
ing judgment was that it was a striking 
portrait and a powerful work of art, 
which would certainly grow upon one 
with time. 

There were about a hundred guests, 
including a number of old students and 
other donors to the portrait, but many 
were kept away by distance and other 
causes, and sent letters of regret and 
warm sympathy with the occasion. Among 
these were Miss Gertrude and Miss Ed‘th 
Martineau, Mrs. Russell Martineau, the 
Misses Gaskell, Mrs. Ashton, Mrs. H. R. 
Greg, Mrs. George Holt, Mrs. Aspland, 
Mrs. Enfield, Mr. W. Colfox, Mr. W. B. 
Bowring, Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. John 
Harrison, Mr. Hairop, Mr. Montefiore, 
Mr. J. H. Brooks, and Mr. Rayner Wood. 
Among other friends who sent letters of 
regret for absence were the Master of 
Balliol and Mrs. Card and Professor James 
Seth, of Edinburgh. Mr. Sukhtankar sent 
a telegram of greeting from Bonn. 

The Rev. J. Cottins OpaErs took the 
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chair at nine o’clock, and speaking as one 
who had felt the inspiration of Dr. 
Drummond’s teaching and the force of 
his personal example, dwelt upon the 
debt of gratitude they owed to him. Dr. 
Drummond had taught them the value 
of exact scholarship, and in his read- 
ing, especially of the Pauline Epistles, 
they had received from him an intellec- 
tual regeneration, and at the same time 
a moral quickening. They learnt much 
from the earnestness, the enthusiasm, the 
whole-hearted devotion which he brought 
to bear on all the daily duties at college. 
He never spared himself or slackened his 
devotion to their benefit. And he allowed 
them to encroach on his valuable leisure 
on Saturday afternoons by walks with 
him, and having them at his house after- 
wards. ‘‘ But we received something 
more,’’ Mr. Odgers concluded ; ,‘‘I believe 
I may say that itis true that no student 
could attend his lectures without receiving 
a spiritual regeneration as well. I re- 
member the wonderful manner in which 
he unfolded to us the deep spiritual mean- 
ing of the Pauline Hpistles. Before that 
time they had been for the most part un- 
intelligible to me; it required a mind of 
deep spiritual perception to give us the 
interpretation thereof, and that mind we 
found in our teacher. I suppose every 
one of Dr. Drummond’s students treasures 
in his library a volume of sermons, entitled 
“Spiritual Religion,’ preached at Cross- 
street Chapel, before he was called to 
London. In that book the ordinary 
reader may find expressed in choicest 
language some of those great spiritual 
truths which found an echo in our 
minds in the lecture-room at Univer- 
sity Hall, truths which may be re- 
garded as summed up in the verse from 
the Epistle to the Galatians which is 
printed on the title-page, and which 
chanced to be the very text of one of 
the discourses we heard this morning :— 
Xpior@ cvvecratpwpar Cw O&, odKére éEyw, on 
oe év Euot Xpeordce. [SI am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless Ilive ; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’] On the last page 
of the last sermon preached at the close 
of 1869 at Cross-street Chapel, there are 
words of spiritual significance which more 
than once have helped me in despondent 
moods. And I quote them now, not only 
because they have helped me, and may 
help many another when entering on his 
duties as a Christian minister, but also 
because I regard them as illustrations of 
the spiritual help and impetus which we 
derived in the old days from our revered 
teacher :—‘ With such an ideal ’—that of 
Christ living and reigning in the soul— 
‘one almost wonders at the presumption 
which can undertake so great an office 
as that of the Christian ministry. But 
it is not for us, when once the design 
of Providence is clear to our conviction, 
to measure our own powers, but humbly 
to accept, with all our sins and deficiencies, 
the work which God assigns us. Our 
treasure is in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of us. It is He who lights the 
ideal before our thought, and keeps it so 
far above us that pride may not come in 
and spoil our efforts. Following with 
such faltering steps, and with such incon- 
stant will, the divine leading, we can only. 
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give thanks to God for whatever good 
we may achieve and implore h’s pardon 
for the ill. And when any one with any 
loftiness of purpose looks back on an 
attempt to realise the dream of his boy- 
hood, and the aspirations which the mercy 
of heaven has kindled in his heart, he 
can only rest in the long-suffering love 
of his Father and own how blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. But forgetting the 
failures of the past, and retaining only 
the humility and wisdom which they may 
have taught, let us look hopefully to the 
future, and commit ourselves in trust to 
each new ytask which God appoints us, 
believing that he who has led us hitherto 
will lead us still.? Friends, in this last 
evening of the College session, in this final 
parting of the ways, what words could I 
quote more in harmony with what I feel 
sure is in all our hearts this night ?”’ 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, who had acted 
as secretary to the portrait committee, 
then read the address as follows, and 
handed it to Dr. Drummond.— 
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To the Rev. James Drummond, M.A., 
LL.D., [itt.D., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 

Dear Dr. DrumMonpd,— 

Your old students, together with a 
number of other friends, are thankful to 
be allowed to present your portrait, by 
Sir George Reid, to the College; and at 
the same time_to ask Mrs. Drummond’s 
acceptance of a print of the portrait. 

We asked to be allowed to secure this 
portrait for the College in connection with 
the congratulations in which we joined on 
your seventieth birthday, when your old 
students sent youa letter of greeting * out 
of the heart of our gratitude and of the 
affectionate regard and high honour in 
which we hold you, as our teacher and 
friend.” 

We spoke then of your long association 
with the College as adding fresh lustre to 
its roll of teachers, and recalled the 
memory of John James Tayler, to whose 
chair you succeeded, and of James Mar- 
tineau, whom you followed as Principal. 
We did not know then that your retire- 
ment from active service was so near, but 
now that this presentation of your portrait 
coincides with the close of your Principal- 
ship and of the thirty-seven years during 
which your life has been devoted to the 
College, it is with yet deeper feelings 
of affection and of grateful recognition of 
what the College has owed to you, that 
we repeat these words of our birthday 
letter :— 

“We do not attempt here even to 
enumerate your achievements as a Chris- 
tian scholar, still less to appraise their 
high worth. We desire simply to acknow- 
ledge the priceless gifts we have received 
from you in the noble ideal of scholarship 
you have set before us, in the passion of 
pure loyalty to truth, in your deep insight 
into the mind of Christ and the conditions 
of a true discipleship, your demonstration 
to us of the abiding truths of spiritual 
religion, and, if we may be permitted to 
say so, their manifestation in the graces of 
a beautiful character.” 

And this earnest hope, with which our 
letter closed, ‘‘ that strength may still be 


granted you in peaceful years, that we 
may receive from you fresh gifts out of 
the stores of your ripe experience and 
wisdom, for the further enrichment of 
Christian scholarship and the devout 
literature of a living faith.’’ 

The names are here added, first of the 
other friends who have joined in this gift 
to the College, and then of your old 
students, who also join in the gift. 

Mrs. L. M. Aspland, Mrs. Thomas Ash- 
ton, T. Gair Ashton, Walter Baily, Mrs. 
Walter Baily, Mrs. Beard, J. W. Bell, 
William Blazeby, A. E. Boothroyd, W. B. 
Bowring, Miss HE. A. Bowring, J. H. 
Brooks, Joseph Broome, Mrs. 8. Wooleott 
Browne, Miss A. Leigh Browne, Sir John 
T. Brunner, Mrs. Buckton, J. Estlin Car- 
penter, H. C. H. Carpenter, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Miss HE. A. Carter, Miss E. Mabel 
Case, W. Chawner, C. C. Coe, W. Colfox, 
R. D. Darbishire, John Dendy, H. Enfield 
Dowson, Mrs. Dowson, R. B. Drummond, 
Major Evans, H. W. Gair, the Misses 
Gaskell, Mrs. Henry R. Greg, Henry P. 
Greg, EH. Hague, Edward Hanger, Charles 
Hargrove, Simon Harris, F. A. Harri- 
son, John Harrison, W. H. Herford, 
Mrs. Herford, Miss F. Davenport Hill, 
Miss H. KE. Higginson, Alfred Holt, Mrs. 
George Holt, Miss Holt, Miss H. M. 
Johnson, Mrs. R. Crompton Jones, Charles 
W. Jones, Miss Louisa Jones, C. Sydney 
Jones, Miss H. Lalor, Miss Penelope 
Lawrence, G. H. Leigh, Miss Lydia 8. 
Leigh, I. 8. Lister, Miss Lister, William 
Long, Mrs. Marriott, HK. W. Marshall, Miss 
Gertrude Martineau, Miss Edith Martineau, 
P. M. Martineau, Mrs. Russell Martineau, 
Miss M. C. Martineau, F. Monks, Claude 
G. Montefiore, Mrs. Nettlefold (Birming- 
ham), Frederick Nettlefold, Mrs. J. H: 
Nicholson, J. Edwin Odgers, Richard 
S. Osler, Mrs, Peyton, C. Fellowes 
Pearson, C. T. Poynting, Ion Pritchard, 
Miss Reid, Mrs. H. Rutt, Russell Scott, 
J. W. Scott, the Misses Shaen, Miss F. 
A. Short, Miss M. E. Smith, Miss Toulmin 
Smith, E. B. Squire, 8. A. Steinthal, A; 
EK. Steinthal, Harry E. Thomas, C. B. 
Upton, Benjamin Walker, T. F. Ward, 
T,. P. Warren, Miss Warren, Mrs. Wells, 
the Misses White, Philip H. Wicksteed, 
S. B. Worthington, A. W. Worthington, 
Thomas Worthington, Jefiery Worthing- 
ton, W. B. Worthington, Arthur H. 
Worthington. 


Old Students. 


J. Collins Odgers, Douglas Walmsley, 
Edward Parry, Thomas Dunkerley, James 
Harwocd, C. D. Badland, Dendy Agate, 
H. Shaen Solly, Andrew Chalmers, T. 
Lloyd Jones, F. W. Stanley, V. D. Davis, 
Arthur W. Timmis, Lawrence Scott, 
George Evans, Hugon 8. Tayler, C. J. 
Street, Philemon Moore, Thomas Robin- 
son, W. Copeland Bowie, Frank K. 
Freeston, Edgar I. Fripp, R. Travers 
Herford, W. H. Drummond, W. G. 
Tarrant, Henry Gow, L. P. Jacks, E. L. 
H. Thomas, A. Leslie Smith, Priastley 
Prime, W. Lyddon Tucker, T. B. Evans, 
E. D. Priestley Evans, Arthur W. Fox, G. 
Dawes Hicks, 8. 8. Brettell, U. V. Herford, 
Wilfred Harris, W. E. George, J. 8. 
Mathers, S. H. Mellone, Richard C. Moore, 
Ambrose Bennett, J. Tyssul Davis, A. 
Cunliffe Fox, J. Worsley Austin, Harry 8. 
Perris, Joseph H. Wicksteed, J. H. 
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Weatherall, J. M. Connell, William 
Whitaker, Neander Anderton, William C. 
Hall, W. W. Chynoweth Pope, J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, Thomas A. Gorton, Alfred 
Hall, E. S. Hicks, J. H Woods, F. A. 
Homer, E. Gwilym Evans, Charles 
Travers, Alex. R. Andreae, George A. 
Ferguson, Gordon Cooper, A. H. Thomas, 
F,. Heming Vaughan, Philip HE. Richards, 
R. P. Farley, Edgar Lockett, Gertrud 
von Petzold, Henry Dawtrey, F. Han- 
kingon. 

The Rev. Enear I. Fripp then spoke, 
as Dr. Drummond’s first senior | student 
after he became Principal, a fact, he 
said, of which he was not sure that 
Dr. Drummond was quite so. proud as 
he was. He recalled the old days when 
Dr. Martineau and Dr. Drummond were 
working together at University Hall, 
and spoke of his own feeling that Dr. 
Martineau did not seem to realise on the 
social side the implications of his own 
noble philosophy. Such a discrepancy 
they never felt in Dr. Drummond. He 
could recall debate after debate in which 
Dr. Drummond = almost invariably 
differed from his chief in taking, as 
they thought, the side of liberty, 
righteousness, and pity towards the 
oppressed, and he knew their hearts 
as young men went out to him in gratitude 
for the way in which he spoke, and the 
manner in which he led them in the direc- 
tion of reform and justice in the land. 
Those who only knew Dr. Drummond in 
the study or the lecture room would 
perhaps be surprised if they saw him on 
a political platform. Perhaps some of 
them might remember—and asit happened 
twenty years ago he might be permitted to 
refer to it—a meeting-in favour of Home 
Rule that was held in London, Those who 
were present and heard the magnificent 
speech Dr. Drummond made on_ behalf 
of what he deemed justice for the 
Irish people would never forget it. 
Dr. Drummond seemed to combine some 
of the finest qualities of the Teuton with 
those of the Celt. His carefulness, his 
earnestness, his microscopic accuracy of 
workmanship, combined with high dreams 
and prophetic passion, were elements 


mingled in his nature, the Conservative . 


and the Radical, the balance of mind and 
high dreams for mankind. He had often 
thought it a pity that Dr. Drummond 
had not the liberty to go up and down 
the country preaching in their pulpits. 
He believed that if they had his 
fervour and deep religiousness in their 
work many of their churches would not be 
sinking into the decrepitude which seemed 
to be their fate. And, furthermore, there 
was no man who had been such a cham- 
pion as Dr. Drummond had been for their 
catholic principles; he had been faithful 
among the faithful to the traditions that 
came down to them from Baxter and 
their Presbyterian forefathers; and so 
long as he lived the sectarian spirit among 
them would never dare to raise its head 
very high. Of Dr. Drummond’s scholar- 
ship it was not for him to speak. Their 
libraries were enriched by his writings. His 
“ Jewish Messiah,’’ his “ Philo-Judeeus,’’ 
his Hibbert Lectures, his study of the 
Fourth Gospel, his commentaries on 
St. Paul’s writings and other works 
had given him a European reputation. 
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But if he might venture to specify one 
subject in which he thought he excelled, 
it was as the interpreter of the Apostle 
Paul. It seemed to him, and he believed 
there was a concensus of feeling amongst 
them on this point, that Dr. Drummond 
was the foremost interpreter of the mind 
of the great Apostle, the foremost living 
interpreter. Thev were all proud of him; 
they recognised in him at once all that 
madea great scholar and noble Christian— 
unflinching industry, high ideals, spiritual 
passion, self-effacement and modesty—he 
had lived in a rare atmosphere among 
those things, in the language of his beloved 
Apostle, that were true and venerable, 
just and pure and lovely and of good report, 
and they gratefully and gladly laid that 
night their homage at his feet. 

Mr. A. H. Wortuineton, speaking as 
one of the donors who was not an old 
student, said that though he was incap- 
able of saying what he felt on that occa- 
sion, he yielded to none in the homage he 
felt towards the character and life and 
work of Dr. Drummond. His first recol- 
lection of Dr. Drummond was as a boy of 
somewhere between six and ten attending 
the Bible-class on Sunday mornings in 
Cross-street Chapel. Among the vivid 
recollections of his childhood and among 


the real impressions made upon his 
life he classed the work which Dr. 
Drummond did in that Bible - class. 


He also remembered Dr. Drummond’s 
face in the Cross-street pulpit before he 
came to Manchester College; he did not 
understand his sermons, but he did 
remember how he looked, and he could 
wish there was more of that look on the 
face in the portrait. He also remem- 
bered the way his father and mother 
spoke in his childhood and had always 
spoken, and his father spoke to that day, 
of their debt to his min‘stry at Cross- 
street. That was not an occasion in which 
the College appeared except as a recipient, 
but he could not pass by the opportunity 
without saying a word or two about the 
connection that he as one of the humble 
officers of the College, hid with Dr. 
Drummond in various ways. During his 
term of office the unfailing courtesy, the 
absolute soundness of judgment, the 
rectitude of purpose which had always 
characterised Dr. Drummond’s official 
and unofficial acts had been of the most 
striking and perfect nature. How fully 
he had grasped the principles for which 
the College stood, how nobly he had 
stood forth, and how faithfully he had 
served them, must be in the minds of 
everybody who knew anything about 
Manchester College. Dr. Drummond’s 
whole life had been a living witness to 
those principles. If one wanted to find what 
the College aimed at, what the College 
strove in its humble way to promote and 
to serve, one could not do better than go 
to the various addresses Dr. Drummond 
had delivered on various occasions, at the 
opening of the College, at the Martineau 
Cen'enary, or on those critical ‘occasions 
when in times of difficulty he had to 
speak and to show the students-and pro- 
fessors, and the Trustees, what was the 
only possible line for the College to take. 
In all soberness, and without any rhetoric, 
for he had none, without exaggeration he 
believed the name of James Drummond 
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would be added} to the roll of principals 
of the College, which, looking backwards, 
started with Martineau, Tayler, Kenrick, 
Wellbeloved, Barnes, and, to go somewhat 
into the ancestry of the College, Frank- 
land, and would stand worthily on that 
roll. The ideals that he had received 
from their hands he had not let grow dim, 
and he handed them on to his successor 
untarnished. No one of them could fore- _ 
see what the future of the College might 
be, but he could not help feeling that, if 
anything was certain, the principles and 
the ideals for which Dr. Drummond had 
laboured unceasingly would endure to the 
end. 

Dr. Drummonp, in acknowledging the 
gifts, said he tould not be but very pro- 
foundly touched by all the kind words 
which had been spoken that evening and — 
by the beautiful present which had been 
handed to him, and the copy of the 
portrait which had been given to his 
wife. It would be treason to doubt for 
one moment the perfect sincerity of all 
that had been said, but it did not rouse 
in him any feelings of vanity or any 
claim for himself. It only proved the 
truth of what he had always held since he 
was himself a student of the College, 
that there was in the human _ heart 
that which could be reached, and 
the susceptible mind of youth would 
always be open to teaching which 
was simple and genuine. Great ideals 
which floated before one’s mind were 
none of one’s own creation, but 
came to one with an imperative claim, 
revealing themselves in some way in spite 
of all unfaithfulness and shortcomings. 
He could have no greater blessing in 
retiring from the office which he had held 
so long than to know, as he now knew, 
how much the students had felt they had 
derived from his teaching, and that they 
were brought into some higher realm of 
thought and feeling. -There was one 
point to which he would like to refer that 
had been spoken of as an act of self- 
denial on his part, and which he would 
like to assure them was nothing of the 
kind. The Saturday walks and talks 
were amongst the delightful parts of his 
life in London, and he would have felt very 
grievously cut off if he had been confined to 
the class room and never been brought into 
the close intimate union with his students 
which he had always desired. He could 
not to this day feel very much older than 
his students. His heart was altogether 
in sympathy with. young men; _ he 
always rejoiced to know their thoughts, 
to see their efforts and aspirations, 
and to do as much as he could to 
encourage What was best in themselves, 
not following their teachers in any slavish 
imitation, but simply being themselves, 
and devoting all their powers to the realisa- 
tion of the highest ideals that God might 
reveal in their souls. And now in regard 
to the College itself, and the principles for 
which it had always stood. Did they 
know that its origin was the Act of Uni- 
formity ? Their forefathers were driven 
out of the ancient seats of learning, and 
efforts were made to destroy their 
learning among them. It was a crime 
to teach, but they were determined 
to provide for themselves University 
education. That was an ideal conception 
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—the ideal that had run through all these 
academies for the last two hundred years 
or more, to provide University learning, 
especially for the ministry and the Non- 
conformist churches. In doing that their 
forefathers formed a very distinct con- 
ception of what University learning 
meant. Of course, it meant scholarship 
and everything taught at the Universities, 
but it meanta great dealmore. It seemed 
to them that the ancient seats of learning 
were untrue to the University idea, that 
they constituted themselves into a sect; 
they drove out all who did not conform to 
the sect, and they usurped and appro- 
priated all knowledge and learning to 
themselves. Their forefathers, on the 
contrary, decided that a University 
must be absolutely unlimited in regard 
to the exercise of thought. They had 
suffered from restrictions which were 
imposed upon them, and they deter- 
mined not to impose similar restric- 
tions on others, and, therefore, these 
academies were really public institutions, 
founded on public priciples and aiming at 
a public constituency. They sought to 
set the old. Universities a model of what a 
University ought to be both in learning 
and in spirit, that had come down to the 
present day, and he thought the College 
had always been true to that. They had 
recognised the simple fact that men of 
equally good intentions, of equally high 
motives, had differed from one another, 
and often fundamentally on difficult 
theological questions; therefore, as these 
differences arose in the normal and 
necessary exercise of human intelligence, 
they allowed for such variation; they 
encouraged it, and believed that the 
absolute truth could be reached not by 
following any single line, but by the united 
efforts of mankind they would bring to a 
focus all the various efforts of the highest 
intellectual and spiritual powers, hoping 
in that way they would move along con- 
verging lines, and by looking to the great 
central and eternal light, would continually 
approach one another and at last, 1t might 
be, arriveat complete mental unity. Butin 
carrying out this ideal it had come to pass 
that they had been practically confined, 
not absolutely, but with comparatively 
small exceptions, to a single denomination ; 
and that denomination had resolutely 
refused to lay down denominational lines. 
It had been composed simply of men 
excluded from other denominations, 
religious and thinking men with theology 
of theirown. But a university education 
implied more than learning and teaching, 
however broad and free. He thought 
every University man would feel that a 
very large part, perhaps the most valu- 
able part, of University influences had 
been the association of men with one 
another who had had a different bringing 
up, who had belonged to different denomina- 
tions, and yet met as equals to discuss 
with perfect frankness, and express all 
their doubts and all their 
and to find everywhere the same respect 
and the same good fellowship as long 
as character was sound and aim was 
high. Now that kind of University 
education they had not yet succeeded in 
perfectly attaining. He believed they had 
always wished it, and the ancient college 
of a similar foundation in Carmarthen 


beliefs, 


had in practice carried it out more fully 
than they had, because, perhaps, Welsh 
people were less sectarian than English 
people, but at all events so it was. He 
could not but look forward to the future. 
He thought the idea of the College would 
never be reached until they had brought 
together in the same class-room men of 
different theologies, of different denomi- 
nations, who would mix freely with one 
another, and who in their own thought 
would be able to appreciate one another’s 
position, That was attained in living 
intercourse with men far more easily and 
fully than from books. It might be 
done through books to a large extent, 
but he had always felt that with a 
teacher of theology, what was wanted 
above all, was a basis of complete 
catholicity of religious spirit. By catho- 
licity he meant nothing vague and 
indefinite, but a fulness of religious 
nature, not one-sided, not partially devel- 
oped, but branching out in all directions, 
and appreciating sympathetically at least, 
if notin actual practice, all that had been 
genuinely felt and believed by the men 
and women about them. He had always 
felt that could not be secured fully except 
by living intercourse, and he had always 
felt it to bea deep defect that he was 
excluded from this living religious inter- 
course with men differing from himself. 
It was so still. He found himself with 
members of other denominations perfectly 
friendly as friends, but if they got to the 
deeper religious questions they were 
immediately silent. They rested no con- 
fidence in him, or they believed he would 
have no confidence in them, and in this 
way he thought they cut off, not by their 
own fault, but in spite of their desires, 
very valuable sources of religious influ- 
ence. His hope was that it would be less 
and less soin that College. In order 
that they might attain their ideal, 
which was pressed upon them more 
and more by their presence in Oxford, 
he thought in their future appointments, 
they must go into the wide world and 
appoint the very best men that they 
could find, regardless of their ecclesiastical 
or theological differences of belief. It 
would, no doubt, be necessary that in 
appointing such men, they should appoint 
those who recognised the right of this 
freedom, and both desired it for them- 
selves and were prepared to give it to 
others, because it would be a violation of 
the old principle of their College if a hot 
proselytiser came in and insisted on his 
own views being adopted by his students. 
But as long as a man came with his own 
profound convictions, while he fully 
admitted the value and the genuineness 
of other people’s profound convictions, 
while be encouraged the young men who 
came under him to think for themselves 
and required them only to be faithful 
and true in their thought and _ their 
learning, then they should go into 
the world and find the very best 
men they could attract to their ranks; 
and only in this way would it be 
possible to secure for their students 
that wide association which he thought 
was the one thing they needed. Now 
they spoke, or they must speak, of bring- 
ing up students for their own particular 
group of churches as ministers. He ad- 


mitted at once that was a very prominent 
aim, a right and noble aim in the College, 
but he contended also that they would 
not bring up men with all the privileges 
they ought to have if they did not give 
them the full breadth at which this College 
aimed, unless they associated them with 
men in some way who had been brought 
up under quite different influences, and 
who had a different way of looking at the 
great religious questions. It was in this 
way their own Nonconform:st ministry 
would become not only a learned but a 
profoundly religious one, with wise and 
generous sympathies, and with deep 
spiritual insight. They needed men, above 
all, of this kind. He was quite sure 
there never was a time yet in Christian 
history in which such men could find a more 
ready hearing. There were multitudes of 
men inall the churches who were thirsting- 


for the simple, strong, spiritual word; they 


cared comparaiively little about the minutie 
of theology, but they did care profoundly 
about a religion which they could believe 
and by which they could live. If they 
were able to send forth men into the 
Nonconformist pulpits from their College 
with that large and generous feeling 
towards all, and with their hearts burning 
with a religious enthusiasm, they 
would see a brighter time dawning on 
those ancient churches than they had 
seen for some time. He had often longed 
that they could see the beginnings of that 
higher state of things, as itseemedtohim, ~ 
in their College. He had seen the begin- 
ning of it. He saw it now in his dear 
friend Mr. Addis—he was devoted to the 
true interests of their students, he spared 
no pains in his teaching, he did not seek 
to proselytise. He hoped Mr. Addis did 
exert a very deep religious influence upon 
them, and although he differed from most 
of them—he supposed more than the 
other professors—theologically and eccle- 
siastically, he did not differ in this, in 
believing that of the three great Christian 
virtues the greatest was love, and 
in believing that love lifted up their 
thoughts to the Kternal Throne from 
whence it came down, and was distri- 
buted into the hearts of God’s children; 
Unity of the spirit was a simple present 
fact, which they ought to acknowledge, 
and which they ought to encourage, and 
he ventured to say that their dear friend, 
Mr. Addis, was ready to give his whole 
devotion to the best interests of the Col- 
lege if the College would give its whole- 
hearted allegiance to him. As to the 
future, he hoped if he lived long enough 
he might see some further advance 
towards real practical breadth such as had 
been established as a practical fact at 
Harvard. But meanwhile he simply 
climbed the mount, and looked from that 
over the Land of Promise. He still 
looked forward, and not backward. The 
ideals were all in front; the golden age 
had yet to come, and he hoped and 
believed that in God’s good time some 
strong Joshua would come who would lead 
their people into the Promised Land, and 
that at last they would not only realise 
the high catholic aims of that College, 
but they would lead towards the true 
catholic church in which the fulness of 
God’s Spirit should dwell and which 
should speak to the world the needed 
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words of righteousness, to the bringing 
in of the golden age of the Kingdom of 
God, And now, in conclusion, let him 
thank, from his very heart, all his old 
students, not only for their generous 
words and gift, but for the frankness and 
gentleness and kindness with which they 
had treated him during all those years. 
If ever any man had an absolutely happy 
life, with hardly a break or ruffle, he 
thought that man was himself, and he 
ascribed it to the high qualities, the fine 
true Christian feeling of the men who in 
succession had come to be enrolled in the 
ranks of their students, and he was very 
grateful to them. If he had taught some- 
thing to them they had also taught some- 
thing to him, and helped him forward 
towards his closing years, and he should 
always look back gratefully and affection- 
ately to that farewell meeting. 

The Rev. S. A. SremnTHAL, as Presi- 
dent, then said a few words, accepting the 
portrait on behalf of the College. He 
referred to the many portraits already on 
their walls, of men who had done so much 
for the true religious advancement of the 
world, and for those principles which Dr. 
Drummond had just expounded with such 
clearness and power. He wondered where 
the new portrait, which they so gladly 
accepted, would be hung. And he could 
not refrain from saying that there was 
another Mmeritus professor whose portrait 
he longed to see there also. (A suggestion 
which was warmly received by the 
audience.) He had told Dr. Drummond 
that he regretted that meeting could not 
be one of perfect pleasure to them, but he 
felt that in. after years they would look 
back upon that evening and remember 
with gratitude that they had been able to 
express to Dr. Drummond something of 
the deep reverence and affection which 
filled their hearts. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


aes 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possibie, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or -Chursday Morning at latest. | 


fies 
APPEAL. 
London: George’s Row Mission.—The 
Rev. F, Summers writes:—‘ Will you be kind 


enough to allow me to appeal for assistance to 
take our Sunday-school children, nearly 400 in 
number, for their annual day in the country ? 
It is always atime of great delight, especially in 
so poor and go crowded a district as this is. 
Donations, which will be thankfully received, 
may be sent either to 4, Durley-road, Stamford- 
hill, N., or to the Domestic Mission, George’s- 
row, St. Luke’s, E.C.’”’ 


Altrincham (Presentation).—For nearly a 
quarter of a century Mr. A. KE. Paterson has 
Leen the indefatigable and loyal secretary and 
treasurer of the Dunham-road congregation, and 
on Thursday, June 21, they marked their high 
appreciation of his services by the presentation 
of a handsome tea and coffee service and tray, 
all of solid silver. After a reception and a short 
musical programme, a bouquet was presented 
to Mrs. Paterson, and Mr. Godfrey Worthington 
took the chair, supported by the ‘Rev. Dendy 
Agate and Mr. David Little, chairman of the 
committee, At the opening of the proceedings 
the chairman gave a brief history of the congre- 
gation. Their first chapel was opened in 1814 
in Shaw-lane, and in its establishment the 
chairman’s great-grandfather, Mr. John Worth- 
ington, had a part. The present chapel was 
opened in 1872. It was in 1859 that the con- 
gregation first appointed a committee, and on 

t Mr, Paterson’s father served. He himself 


joined the committee in 1879, and three years 
later became secretary and treasurer. 
chairman and Mr. Agate bore warm testimony 
to the value of Mr. Paterson’s services, and his 


Both the 


constant tact and kindliness. Mr. Little said 
that the response to the testimonial fund had 
been very general and spontaneous. Mr. Pater- 
son acknowledged the gift with much feeling, 
and gaye some interesting reminisences of his 


connection both with Shaw-lane and the present 


chapel. There was a large gathering of the 
congregation and other friends including several 
neighbouring ministers. 

Belfast: Mountpottinger.—The annual 
floral services were held on June 24, the Rev. J. 
Worthington, resident minister, preaching in the 
morning, and being assisted at a special after- 
noon service by the Rev. W. King, of Newtown. 
ards. 

Darlington (Appointment).—The Rev. S. 
S. Brettell, M.A., has received and accepted the 
unanimous invitation from the members of the 
Unitarian Church to become their minister. 
He will commence his ministry on the first 
Sunday in October. 

Halifax.—On Sunday morning the Rev. P. E. 
Richards closed his ministry as assistant to the 
Rev. F. E. Millson, at Northgate-end Chapel; 
making a slight reference to the occasion at the 
beginning of his sermon. There was a good 
attendance. In the evening the Rev. F. E. 
Millson closed his ministry of thirty-four years, 
The sermon touched deeply on the calls on a 
minister in connection with such recurring events 
as anniversaries, Congregational and school meet- 
ings, weddings, burials, &c., and the mutual ties 
these cemented between minister and people. Mr. 
Millson spoke of his own habit of keeping an 
open eye for the good qualities of other churches 
than our own, noting especially his long series 
of Sunday evening sermons on ‘‘Good Men and 
Women of various Churches’’—and of no 
church. Mr. Millson said that in his sermons 
his main object had been to preach to the hearts 
of bis people, not forgetting the intellect. The 
sermon was listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion by a large congregation. Many of those 
present who had listened to Mr. Millson for 
manyjyears were moved by the charm, the beauty, 
the simplicity, and the tenderness of this closing 
sermcn. ‘The service was in perfect accord with 
the occasion. On Monday evening Mr. Millson 
met the congregation, and gave them a friendly 
talk abcnt his settlement at Northgate-end in 
1872, noting many of the names of old members 
now passed away, his early attempts at visiting 
the congregation of that time, his suggestions of 
alterations in the service from time to time, the 
introduction of the service book now in uso 
many notes relating to the Sunday-school, re- 
ferences to ministers who have taken services at 
Northgate-end during his ministry, the whole 
proving a most interesting review of persons and 
events the audience could readily follow. A 
resolution thanking Mr, Millson for his address 
was spoken to by members and heartily carried. 
A resolution in very cordial terms was passed to 
the Rev. P. E. Richards, for his services to the 
congregation and the Sunday-school, and Mr. 
Richards replied, referring to his happy con- 
nection with Mr. Millson during the past four 
years, and also with the congregation and the 
school. At the annual meeting of the congre- 
gation, a few weeks ago, a very hearty resolution 
was passed to Mr. Mijlson for his long service. 

Heywood.—On June 23 and 24 the congrega- 
tion worshipping at the Britain Hill Unitarian 
Chapel, celebrated the-fifteenth anniversary of 
the preaching of Unitarianism in the town. 
For some time extensive alterations have been 
made to |the jfabric] of church and schools, 
and on Saturday a reunion of past and present 
worshippers took place at which 400 friends 
were present. At this reunion, in addition to 
the laymen prominently identified to-day with 
the chapel, several of} the old founders were 
present and spoke, Three of the four ministers 
of the church addressed the mecting—the Rev. 
John Fox, of Leeds, J. E. Stead, of Mossley 
and T. Bowen Evans, the present minister; the 
second minister, the late Rev. William Bennett, 
being represented by his respected widow. On 
Sunday two appropriate and inspiring sermons 
were delivered by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, 
the Heywcod Unitarian Temperance reed band 
giving a musical service in the afternoon. 
Large congregations assembled at all the meet- 
ings, which proved most stimulating and helpful. 

Huddersfield (Farewell Meeting).—A 
meeting to bid farewell to the Rey. W. Mellor 


at the close of his ministry of nearly eight years 
at the Fitzwilliam-street Church was held on 
Wednesday evening, June 20. Alderman 0. 
Balmforth, J.P., presided, and spoke highly of 
the services both of Mr. and Mrs. Mellor. Mr. 
N. Culley, on behalf of the Church and School 
Guild, of which Mr. Mellor was the founder, 
presented to him an jlluminated address, and 
other members of the congregation added 
expressions of gratitude and regard. —Both Mr. 
and Mrs Mellor responded, the former giving an 
interesting address on the chief aims he had set 
before himself in his ministry. On Sunday, 
June 24, Mr. Mellor preached his farewell 
sermons to good congregations, especially in the 
evening. In the morning the subject was “An 
Unrealised Ideal—a Free Church,” and in the 
evening ‘“ A Parting Commendation.” ~The 
services and sermons were yery moving and 
impressive, minister and congregation alike 
being deeply touched by the parting, 
London: Bermondsey. — The Sunday 
School excursion took place on June 26. The 


party, numbering four-score and two, enjoyed 


a delightful summer’s day on Dartford Heath. 
Kind contributions from H.C.C., H.E., D.M., 
F.N., O.N., and Mrs. A. 

London: 
Sunday collection amounted to £213 11s. 9d. 
- London: Highgate (Presentation).—On 
Tuesday evening, June 26, a presentation of a 
time-piece was made to Mr. T. J. Manwell, “ by 
grateful readers, in recognition of. seventeen 
years’ devoted services as hon. librarian of the 
Highgate-hill Free Library.” Mr. Withall pre- 
sided, and both he and- Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
who made the presentation, bore warm testi- 
mony to the great value of Mr. Manwell’s ser- 
vices. The old library, readers will remember, 


has now been handed over to the new public © 


library in Manor-gardens. 

London: Stratford.—On three evenings 
las week the West Ham Lane Temperance 
Guild and Band of Hope gave successful per- 
formances of the cantata “Too Bad.” 

Moneyrea.—A service for the installation 
of the Rev. G. J. Slipper as minister, in- suc- 
cession to the late Richard Lyttle, was held on 
Saturday afternoon, June 23, and was largely 
attended, The Rev. J. A. Kelly conducted 
the opening part of the service, and the instal- 
lation prayer was offered by the Rev. T. Dun- 
kerley, Principal Gordon gave the charge to 


the minister, and the Rev. W. H. Drummond to - 


the congregation. In the evening a social 
meeting was held to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Slipper, Mr. A. Spence presiding. Affectionate 
tribute was paid to the memory of Mr, Lyttle, 
and good hope expressed for the new ministry, 
The Rev. Charles Peach, as an old friend of Mr. 
Lyttle’s, Principal Gordon, and the Rev. T. 
Dunkerley were among the speakers. 

- Mottram.—Mr. Ermest W. Smith, son of the 
Rey. H. B. Smith, has taken honours in the 
final B.Sc. examination in the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester 


y 


Essex Church.—The Hospital 


Sheffield District Sunday-School Union. © 


—On Saturday, June 23, a picnic of teachers 
and friends was held at Stannington, five 
schools being represented, and after tea the Rev. 
©. J. Street gave an interesting address on the 
hillside on ‘‘ Religion in the State Schools and in 
the {Sunday-school.” Referring to the Govern- 
ment Education Bill, he expressed great dis- 
appointment at the course it was taking, and 
pointed out the growing importance of the 
religious teaching given in Sunday-schools. A 
d'scussion followed, and Mr. Street was heartily 
thanked for his address, on the motion of Miss 
A. Wragg, seconded by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin. 

Walmsley.—The annual congregational ser- 
mons were preached on Sunday June 24. The 
Rev. H. E. Haycock, of Halliwell-road, Bolton, 
conducted the morning service, and gave an 
admirable address to the scholars, The Rey. 
C. C. Coe, of Bournemouth, preached in the 


afternoon and evening, and the chapel was so 


crowded that a large number were unable to 
gain admission. The choir rendered two special 
anthems, and the singing of the children at each 
service was of a very pleasing character. The 
collections amounted to £56, an increase on last 
year. The memorial stone of the nsw school 
buildings, to be raised at acost of about £1,000, 
was laid on Saturday, June 2, by Mis. Arthur 
Greg. There was then already about £700 in 
hand towards the cost. : ; 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—A meeting of 
the committee recently appointed to consid; 
the question of this proposed club was held 3) 
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the committee-room, Priestley Hall, Leeds, on 
Saturday, June 23, Mr. Henry Lupton pre- 
siding. A circular drawn up by a sub-com- 
mittee, giving particulars relative to the pro- 
posed organisation and methods of working, 
was read and, with a few alterations, approved. 
It was resolved to send the same out to mem- 
bers of all Unitarian churches within a reason- 
able distance of Leeds and to request their 
attendance at a meeting at the commencement 
of the autumn, when the scheme will be fully 
considered. A sub-committee, consisting of 
‘Rev. John Ellis and Messrs. C. H. Boyle, J. 
Thornton, F, G. Jackson, and A. Simpson was 
appointed to make arrangements for this meet- 
ing, particulars of which wiil be announced in 
due course. 


THE wise and good of every age have 
variously struggled to express in adequate 
terms the solemnity of human obligation ; 
but all the strivings of their thoughts have 


culminated in this: ‘‘ The word of con- 
science is the voice of God.’’—James Mar- 
tineau. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


——~o 


SUNDAY, July 1. 


Actor, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Arrnur 
S. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore - stroet, W., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. J. HIPPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Crrssry, Ph.D.,D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Daptyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesiey-road, 
1], Aurrep Mines, M.A, “ Virtuo and 
Merit; a Study of Shaftesbury,” and 7, 
W. J.. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marc#ant, and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FRreEstTon, 3.15, 
Flower Service. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
R. W. Kirrie, LU.B. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Saver. Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FrreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 


: The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. 
used in mak: 


Callard & Bowser’s 


All the ingredients 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Grally whoAbonk 
Gg 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woonvine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. Eustace 
THOMpsoN, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exnrov. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 

hill, ll and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. CrircHiry, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Mr. 
H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


penta 


PROVINCIAL. 


Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

Buackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGzn. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BournemMourtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepia Jones, M.A. 

BricHtTon, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizestLey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CursteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
SrupEent, U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GinEverR, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaABTEN. 

Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHarLEs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LeicrstEer, Narborough-road, 1], Rey. A. Her- 

MANN THomAsS, B.A., and 6.30, Rev: 

GrRrRUD vON PEtTzoLp, M.A. 1 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNest Parry. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBErts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cottmns OpceErs, B.A. 

Marpston#, Earl-street Chapel, li and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester Rev. 
J. E. Opcers, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELu Binns. 

Sxvenoaxks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspALEe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. H. Dawrrey, 
B.A., and 6.30, Rev. C. J. Strexr. 

Srpmout#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

SournenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Trowsrine#, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. ; 

TUNBRIDGH WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Mission, July 2—7, Darwen 
and Gt. Harwood, at 7.30. 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawers. 


11.15 


—_— 


College, 11.30, 


ay 


IRELAND, 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
_G. Hamitron Vance, B.D. 


WALES. 


ABERYsTwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


ee 


Caps Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrorTu. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


eee ae 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, for the 


month of Auguss, required by a Lady 
who is desirous to become acquainted with 
Unitarians, with a view to uniting herself with 
them. Would ba willing to undertake per- 
manent engagement after Christmas as useful 
Companion or Secretary. Could also take a 
position as Organist in a small church.— 
Address. A. E. H., INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ean REQUIRED by LADY> 

35, as COMPANION-HELP or HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Thoroughly domesticated, cook, 
needlewoman, abstainer, musical. Good refer- 
ences.—T’., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex St., W.C. 


FOURTH GITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 


SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART, K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application, 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrerncn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chawman—Manrx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
EBD; Miss Ormn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 por 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 year's. | 18 years. | 21 years! 
ae “018 4/015 6 | 014 2 | 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own occupation. 

Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 144.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


BIRTH. 


TayLor.—On June 23rd, at Morelands, Heaton, 
Bolton, to Mr, and Mrs. Percy Taylor, a son. 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PRICE THREEPENCE 
Contents for JULY. 


Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I.—Al]l Things New. 

II.—The risen Christ. 

Hymns of Joy inGod. 

Hooliganism: Its Character, Causes, 
and Remedies. 

Religion and the Church. 

The Life of Charles Bradlaugh. 

The Only Way Out. 

Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, &c. 


F. R. Henpverson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


PORTRAIT CF DR. DRUMMOND. 


PHOTOGRAY URE 
of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 
10in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, post free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev, 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balham, 8.W. 


THE INCORPORATED 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY 


FOR THE 
PERMANENT CARE oF tae FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Hon. Secs. :—d. J. Cox, M.D., 38, Deansgate, 
Manchester ; Miss Denny, 13, Clarence Road, 
Withington, Manchester. 

Hon. Treas.:—SAM GAMBLE, Esq., Wilbraham 
Road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


The Governing Body of the above Society, 
having acquired WARFORD HALL, 
CHESHIRE, are prepared to receive in the 
Hall, a limited number of boys of weak 
intellect, whose parents can afford to pay a 
moderate sum for their maintenance and 
tuition. A Special School will be conducted 
for them under the inspection of the Board of 
Education. The Hall is a beautiful place of 
residence, and isin a healthy situation. Pro- 
vision will be made for medical attention. 
Further particulars on application to Miss 
Denpy, Hon. Sec. 


The best Box Iron. _Self-heating with smokeless 
fuel, No gas, no fire, no danger of explosion. 
Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. It can be 
used indoors and outdoors without interruption 
and does double the work in half the time. 
Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, price of the ‘Dalli” 
Fuel 4/9 per box of 128 blocks. To be obtained of 
all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores, If any 
difficulty apply to Tue Darit SmokeLess Fusv 
Co., 27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 
= Beware of worthless imitations. ~“@& 


_ CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
The Rev. W. Harrison, from Stalybridge 
to Brookfield Avenue, Timperley, Cheshire, 


Board and Residence, 


er ed 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


\T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
‘ First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 


for Ladies. U 
moorland. Bracing climate. 


Beautiful country. Sea and 


from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


OUTHPORT.—,Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 

vear sea and station; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—A PART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


PARTY OF FIFTEEN WOMEN 

STUDENTS, or others. wishing to visit 
London, can be received at Winkworth Hall, 
Brondesbury (residence for students of the 
Maria Grey Training College), from July 2nd 
to 16th. Fees 21s. per week.—Apply to the 
WARDEN. 


ENMAENMAWR.—TO LET for 

August, HOUSE, Two sitting- rooms, 

six bedrooms, all large. Fine situation. Well 
recommended.—Mrs. JONES, Vron. 


ORROWDALE.—TO LET till 

August 7th, HOUSE, 2 sitting-rooms, 

7 bedrooms. Recommended by Mrr. Carpenter, 

Oxford.-- Address, Mrs. Smiry, Leathes 
Cottage, Borrowdale, Keswick. 


Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 


£. NORMAN REED & CO. 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 


. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. —Tur ANnnvAL Pvusuic 
EXAMINATION of the Students of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College will be held in the 
MeEmorIAL Hatt, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
July 3rd, commencing at 11.0 am. The 
Visitor's Address will be delivered by the Rev. 
8S. H. Mrtrone, M.A., D.Sc., Holywood, at 5 
o’clock. On the evening of the same day, the 
VALEDICTORY SERVICE will be held in Cross 
STREEY CHAPEL, at 7.30, and will be conducted 
by the Rev. S. M. Ororuers, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S A. Music by the Choir ~ 
of the Longsight Free Christian Church. 
Organist, Mr. 0. H. Hrys. On the following 
day, Wednesday, a GARDEN Parry will be 
held in the grounds at SUMMERVILLE, from 3 
to8p.m. Tickets free on application to the 
Hon. Secs., Summerville, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester. The attendance of all friends of the 
College is earnestly invited. 
For the Committee, 


EpwarpD TALBOT, Hei & 
E. L. H. Tuomas, “aeues 


Manchester, June 20th, 1906. 


: Schcols, etc, 
—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Maitriculation, Trinity 
colons and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“ Recognised” Preparatory School. 
__ Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspeetion cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monrcomemry, M.A. (Oxon). 


> UR OdusK. 


LADY wants to rent unfurnished 
a good old-fashioned cottage, or small 
house in Sutfolk village. Within easy distance 
of Ipswich, sea, and rail. 
Address, M. B. T., 
Long Sutton, 
Langport, Somerset. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
BtonrpD own. 

This Well sprees and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 
Rents Collected, and the entire management 
of Property in any part of London or Suburbs 
undertaken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Strawberries, Dessert, Carriage paid, 
Package free. 12 lbs., 4/-; 24lbs., 7/6, Cash.— 
FRED THORNLEY, Fruit Grower, Hvesham, 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course: 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Haur-PaGE .. eae eee 
Per CoLuMN.., a ess 
INcH IN CoLUMN ... Rea) Begs 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


De a 
PER PAGE  .. eae He : 
2 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Esseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, £.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street, | 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, 
June 30, 1906, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Session of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College closed on Tuesday with 
the Visitor’s address and the Valedictory 
Service, and agarden party at Summerville, 
on Wednesday. A report of the proceed- 
ings and of the Missionary Conference on 
the following day w we hope to publish next 
week. 

Tue Presbyterian College at Carmarthen 
has this year two students who have 
secured their B.D. in the University of 
Wales. This being the fourth successive 
year in which the College has sent up 
successful candidates for this degree it will 
now be admitted as an Associated College 
of the University, with two representatives 
on the Theological Board. The proceed- 
ings at the close of the session on June 27 


_we hope to report next week. 


ANOTHER University distinction at 
Oxford we should have noted last week 
with Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s winning of the 
Newdigate. Mr. Raymond V. Holt, of 
Lincoln College, son of the Rev. Peter Holt, 
of Astley, and an external student of 
Manchester College, won the Stanhope 
Historical Essay Prize. ‘‘ Robert Stewart, 
second Marquis of Londonderry (Viscount 
Castlereagh) ’’ was the subject of Mr. Holt’s 
essay, which, among the other prizewinners, 
he had to read at the Encaenia, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. : 


A Times correspondent telegraphs an 
instructive communication from a prelate 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1906. 


in the office of the Papal Secretary of 
State. The purport of the communication 
is partly to elevate the secretary, Cardinal 
Rampolla, and partly to give the view of 
the French separation law current in 
Anti-Papal Catholic circles. It throws a 
queer light on the policy of the Church. 
‘*With the new Pope great virtues as- 
cended the throne of St. Peter. Ardent 
piety, sincere faith, and absolute humility 
are giving a living example to the whole 
Christian world. For Pius X. is a 
saint: But you know that pliability 
and diplomacy are not the qualities of a 
saint,’> His reign is described as a 
mischievous anachronism. The terrible 
monks, with the Jesuits at ther head, 
are said to be taking advantage of the 
candour of the Holy Father. As a result 
‘the Christian democrats are condemned, 
ostracised, persecuted, and are becoming 
rebels. The Bishops who encourage them 
with their sympathy are mercilessly pun- 
ished,’ and an alarming number of 
episcopal resignations follows. ‘‘ Hence 
it is revolt which rumbles in the distance.” 
Should the Pope reject the Separation 
law the French priests, we are told, will 
not follow his orders. It is a little 
difficult to see how they can, since the 
vast majority have already, in a measure, 
submitted to it, no less than 34,286 out 
of the 38,000 French clerics having applied 
for the Government pensions. But the chief 
condition attached to these pensions is 
submission. And what will be the end 


| of the hard struggle of France to deliver 


itself from Rome is difficult to foresee. 


Tuis _year’s exhibit of the British 
School of Archzology in Egypt is perhaps 
less striking from a merely spectacular 
point of view than is sometimes the case. 
Yet there is much to interest us in these 
upper rooms at University College when- 
ever we turn in there on these July after- 
noons, 
bottles of graceful shape made of blue 
paste, and described as being ‘‘ for New 
Year’s presents.” Here, too, are necklaces 
of beads or of shells, testifying tc the 
same love of personal adornment in the 
people of bygone millenniums as beats in 
the feminine heart to-day. A much 
corroded dagger dug up from one of the 
ancient tombs shows how old, if not praise- 
worthy, is the instinct of slaughter. Yet 
these vanished races, "native Heyptians, or 
members of the invading Shepherd tribes 
were in appearance grotesquely unlike us. 
We know not which thought comes upper- 
most. In essential things of the mind we 
change little and slowly, in the affairs of 
transitory fashion the dissimilarity is great. 
Whether we would entertain an hour with 


We are attracted by some small 


[OnE PENNY. 


thoughis of progress, or moralise on the 
stationary condition of humanity, we find 
apt illustration in these relics of last 
winter’s work of Professor Petrie and his 
colleagues. 


In _ historical importance the present 
exhibition yields to none that have 
preceded it, and its educational value is 
enhanced, for the ignorant—and who is 
not ignorant in Egyptian archeology— 
by the models which Professor Petrie has 
prepared. These models are explained 
in an informal, but most interesting, 
fashion daily at 11 and 3. There are two 
of them, one represents the temple and 
site of the city of Onias, the Jewish High 
Priest, who fled from the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in the middle of the 
second century, B.c. In Egypt, some 
twenty miles from Cairo, he founded his 
New Jerusalem. The model shows what 
ingenious methods were adopted by which 
the temple built on a sandy plain should 
bear some resemblance to the temple on 
the rocky hills of Judea. Amongst other 
features of interest we note the justifica- 
tion afiorded by the recent excavations 
to the correctness of some suspected pages 
in Josephus. 

THE second model carries us back yet 
another 2,000 years into the past. This 
is the ancient camp of the Hykses invaders. 
Here, again, modern discovery confirms 
ancient historians. Doubt had even been 
thrown on the existence of the Shepherd 
dynasty in Egypt. The explorers have 
now found scarabs of between twenty and 
thirty of their kings, and Professor Petrie 
is able to give a hypothetical but probable 
construction of their order of succession: 
It is a civilisation, if civilisation it can 
be called, which had no cities, strangely 
different from that of the Egyptians: 
Not a walled town, but a vast open 
camp protected with immense ramparts 
of earth. The men of the invasion were 
archers; it was with the bow and the 
arrow they smote the Egyptians: All 
this and much more may be seen and learnt 
this month at University College, and 
the British School deserves the gratitude 
and the support of those who are lovers 
of humanity in the far distant ages, 
whether they are Egyptologists or not. 


Tue Rev. R. J. Orr, of Belfast, writes to 
us on the constitution of committees, con- 
trasting the large clerical majority on the 
General Purposes Committee of the Non- 
subscribing Association of his district with 
the equal proportion of laymen and min- 
isters in the Committee of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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A LETTER FROM WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


In the Inquirer of May 26 we published 
an account of the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. 
Tudor Jones at Wellington, their welcome, 
and the beginning of his services there. 
We have since received a letter from Dr. 
Tudor Jones himself, in which he sends 
cordial greetings to all friends in the Old 
Country, to many of whom he would gladly 
write personally, if it were possible, and 
tells something both of the voyage out and 
of the beginning of his work. 

They sailed, it will be remembered, on 
February 8 by the Gothic, and reached 
Wellington on March 25. At Santa Cruz, 
five days from London, they were already 
in a semi-tropical climate, and, after 
leaving Tenerifie, had a glorious view of 
the Peak, nearly 14,000 ft. in height, with 
its eternal snow, rising out of the clouds in 
the evening light. 

We lost most of our noisy companions 
at Teneriffe (writes Dr. Jones) ; they were 
men of the army, navy, and the golf-links, 
The ‘* bar ’’ of the ship sobered down after 
they were gone, and many of us were glad 
to see them going. Now we had time to 
know our fellow-passengers. I came in 
close contact with several of them. A 
prominent Colonel who was on his way to 
South Africa was interested in liberal 
religion and philosophy. We discussed 
together Unitarian Christianity and 
Kucken’s Philosophy of Religion. He was 
surprised to hear that the Unitarian Church 
in England had doors so wide to receive 
the entrance of modern ideas of science and 
philosophy. I have now put him in 
communication with Essex Hall, and 
when he is back in London he promised he 
would attend one of our churches. 

The chief medical officer of health for 
New Zealand was also on board, and we 
became fast friends. As he lives near 
Wellington, I shall have the great pleasure 
of welcoming him occasionally to our 
services. We were but twenty-five pas- 
sengers in the first saloon, and on Sunday 
it 1s the custom to read the Morning 
Service of the Church of England there. 
There were two hundred passengers in the 
third-class, and I preached to them twice 
every Sunday, except once, when the sea 
was so heavy that most of them had to 
retire early. Some of them wished to 
know to what denomination I belonged. I 
said that I belonged to the Unitarian Free 
Church. ‘‘ Oh!”’ said one man, ‘‘ I know. 
That is the same Church as Gipsy Smith 
belongs to.’’ The Plymouth Brethren were 
annoyed because I told the children that 
there was something divine in their little 
hearts, and that they should strive to 
cultivate this by doing the things which are 
good. An old man came to me and said, 
** That is a strange doctrine you are giving 
the little ones. Why don’t you preach the 
fall of man and the total depravity of 
human nature? A teaching like yours 
will destroy the children.’? I am old 
enough now to know that it is of no use 
arguing with people of such frame of mind, 
especially if they are over fifty years of age. 

Fine weather continued until we came 
in view of Table Mountain and Table Bay. 
It is a glorious view. The ship reached 
Cape Town late in the afternoon and was 
to anchor in the bay until the following 
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mid-day. I sent a note to our minister, 
Mr. Balmforth, asking him to meet me in 
the morning by the General Post Office. 
I have heard from him since that he was 
out of town, and so this pleasure of meeting 
a brother in a distant land was denied us. 

After leaving Cape Town, we were to 
sail the Easting for three weeks. Fine 
weather prevailed, and during the whole of 
this time we saw no trace of any ship or 
land. We were followed all the way by a 
large number of albatross, molly-hawks, 
and what are known as ‘‘ Cape hens.”’ 
The land of Tasmania was sighted on 
Wednesday morning, March 21, and Hobart 
was reached at 3 p.m. We were to remain 
here for the night. We were met by Mr. 
Taylor, the public librarian, who oiten 
conducts the services at the Unitarian 
church there. He took us to his home, 
and we spent a very happy evening with 
him, viewing his wonderful private museum 
which contains many rare things. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Lovell, the Senior Inspector 
of Schools for the island, was away. He 
also has been very faithful in connection 
with our services at Hobart. Space will 
not permit me to say anything of the town, 
or of the wonderful coast of Tasmania, 
which surpasses in many ways the coast of 
the North of Ireland. After four more 
days of stormy weather we sighted the 
land of the South Island of New Zealand, 
and at 1.30 p.m. (March 26) we were in 
the Bay of Weilington. 

The Medical Officer of Health came on 
board and looked at us very carefully. He 
was on the look-out for consumptive 
patients. There are very stringent laws 
about the landing of such patients, and, 
in fact, when it can be clearly proved that 
they are consumptive, they are not allowed 
to land. Professor Mackenzie, of the 
Victoria University College, came on board 
the Gothic with the medical officer. He 
had very kindly come to welcome us—he 
was the scout of the Unitarians of Welling- 
ton. It was a glorious mid-day, but just 
as the Gothic reached the end of her 13,000 
miles a terrific storm of hail greeted our 
arrival. The hundreds of people on the 
wharf were pelted, and ran in all directions 
to seek shelter. The moment the bridge 
was down, they rushed on board, and 
large numbers of men, women, and children 
greeted us. They realised that we had 
come so far and were unacquainted with 
everybody. But they took us to their 
hearts, and although only five weeks have 
passed since we came, it looks more like 
five years in so far as friendship is con- 
cerned. There is something so honourable 
and generous abolt these Colonial people. 


On Thursday evening, March 29, they 


gave us a reception. Mr. and Mrs. Jellie 
had come all the way from Auckland, and 
remained over the first Sunday. Another 
time I may be able to give some account of 
the speeches of the President, Mr. John 
Gammel, B.A. (London), who is now in 
his seventieth year, an ex-inspector of 
schools, Sir Robert Stout, the Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, Mr. Jellie, and 
others. 
Five Sundays have passed away, and 
we have had congregations of about sixty 
in the morning and between two and three 
hundred in the evening—an achievement 
which the most sanguine had not dreamed 
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of. We have collected on Sundays during 
the month of April the sum of £25. We 
have had in our congregations Members of 
Parliament, the Chief Justice, inspectors of 
schools, professors at the University, 
lawyers, doctors, business men, artisans, 
and others. The immediate success has 
frightened me, but we cannot help it. We 
have made no noise, and we have only 
taken the one-inch advertisement in the 
Saturday papers. Ii this kind of thing is 
to go on—and we as a congregation say 
that it must go on—vwe shall soon be able 
to open Unitarian services in several towns 
in New Zealand. We hold our services at 
present in a public hall. The people are 
hungry for our gospel. 

Wellington, New Zealand, May 2, 1906. 


‘* A Giorious Church,’’ was the title 
of the sermon preached by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood in Boston, Mass., at the American 
Unitarian Association anniversary meet- 
ings. The text was Ephes. v. 27, and the- 
sermon is published in full in the Christian 
Register of May 24. Mr. Wood was also one 
of the speakers at the Unitarian Festival 
in the same week. 

In the interest of the Boston Conference 
Fund, 1907, Dr. Herbert Smith has just 
sent to the secretary of every congregation 
in the Hssex Hall Year Book a circular, 
urging that in the autumn each congrega- 
tion should devote the proceeds of some 
one entertainment to the fund, so that in 
this way all should give a helping hand 
So far the total of the fund is only just 
over £400. The Treasurer hopes that by 
the help of energetic friends, including the 
members of the Laymen’s Club, a bazaar 
may be held in London for this object, 
and the example is commended to the larger 
churches in other parts of the country. 

Seeakine of “‘ Christian Unity’’ in a 
Whit Sunday service, published in the July 
number of the Mull Hull Pulpit, the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove shows wherein the only 
possible unity lies, as follows :— 

‘* That men and women and children 
should be good and be happy, should be, 
here on earth, all that they are capable of 
being, all that God has meant them to be 
and should be ‘ saved,’ body and soul, 
here and hereafter—this is the aim, avowed 
or implied, of every church, and it is in 
recognition of this common aim, and in 
uniting in every way to further it, and in 
goodwill towards one another in all efforts 
to forward it that the only possible unity 
lies. This is ‘the unity of the spirit.’ 
This is ‘ the bond of peace.’ This is ‘ the 
fellowship of our Lord’ whose life-work 
is summed up by his disciple in the words 
‘he went about doing good.’ 

“* Let us try each one so to think and feel 
towards others ‘ not of this fold’ of ours, 
that we may without ceasing to be Unit- 
arians, be in truth members of that One 
Holy Catholic Church which God recog- 
nises among all our churches, divided as 
we are from one another by ignorance and 
prejudice and pride and misunderstandings. 

‘* Let us be Unitarians only in the second 
place. Our chief allegiance be given not 
to our own sect but to the large communion 
of the Universal Church of the Children of 
God.’’ 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: 
Tur Visrror’s ADDRESS:* 
By tHe Rev. Cuares QC. Cor, F.R.GS. 


** PERSONAL Preparation for the Christian 
Ministry’? was the subject of Mr. Coe’s 
address, with special reference to the period 
embraced in a collegiate course. He spoke, 


he said, not as an expert in academic 


affairs, but from an experience of over 
fifty years in the ministry. It should be 


_their aspiration, in the words of Theodore 


Parker, ‘‘ to do each day’s work in its 
own day,’’ and it would be to their ad- 
vantage to remember the warning of Words- 
worth : 

“* He who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day, 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day ; 


Checking the finer spirits that refuse 


To flow when purposes are lightly changed.” 
And what was true of each day was also 
true of each successive stage of life. The 
best preparation for the future was faithful 
performance of the duties of the present. 
He did not think that a sense of special 
call to the ministry was absolutely neces- 
sary, but there must be determined 
faithfulness to duty; and a candidate 
should give some promise of capacity to 
perform the functions of the ministerial 
office, and especially of those gifts which 
are necessary for the due conduct of public 
worship and efficient preaching of the 
word. 

They were to be ministers of religion, 


and vital religion could only arise out. of 


personal spiritual culture, producing per- 
sonal conviction and personal consecration. 
Professor Geddes, of Edinburgh, had said : 
‘‘ | remember a saying attributed to the 
Professor of Divinity which ran through 
the university lke a crack through ice. 
‘You. ask me—What is a theologian ? 
There are two sorts of theologians, those 
who have read the books of other theolo- 
gians, and those who have had a personal 
>”? He would not press that 
particular classification, for it might lead 
the ignorant to assume that all professors 
of theology who ea officio read the books 
of other theologians were devoid of a 
personal experience of religion, which 
would be a gross libel, while it might en- 
courage a self-satisfied youth to say 
that he already had a. spiritual experience 
which consituted him a theologian, and 
he was not going to sacrifice that in order 
to become the other sort of theologian. 
The point on which he would insist was 


that the study of theology should be made 


subservient to the cultivation of a spiritual 
experience; and. a spiritual experience 
should be utilised to the further under- 
standing. of the opinions and the mental 


and spiritual struggles of the theologians 


who had moulded the views of Christendom. 


And that was indeed what Professor Geddes: 


advocated, for he went on to say that the 
essential, the ideal, lay ‘*in the inmost 
self and in the measure and character of 
its action and reaction on the vital realities 
of the subject.’’ 

He need do no more than suggest to 
them how useful they would find such per- 
sonal realisation of religion in the most 
important functions of the ministry. They 
would have to lead the devotions of a 
worshipping community, and, whether they 


* Delivered on Thursday morning, June 21, 


did so by extempore prayer, or prayer that 
had been carefully prepared and written 
down, or through the printed words of 
an appointed liturgy, the earnestness 
and sincerity of their personal feeling would 
be an essential element of efficiency. 
They would be called upon in private 
to comfort the sorrowing, the afflicted, and 
bereaved, and by their silent sympathy 
or modest expression of their own faith and 
hope to impart the much-needed comfort 
and support. They would be called upon 
to talk with those perplexed by sore doubts 
and misgivings, and if possible to confirm 
a wavering faith and secure for a wavering 
hope the ultimate victory over despair. 
Every act and thought and aspiration, 
whereby they cherished a religious life 
in their own souls would help them to speak 
the word that should be with power and 
not return unto them void. 

He might take it for granted, he pre- 
sumed, that most of them were preparing 
to enter the Christian ministry. Then 
they would naturally take an interest in 
the various theories of the nature and work 
of Christ. They would determine on 
which of those theories to build their per- 
sonal faith and allegiance, and whatever 
intellectual conception they formed, would 
strive to realise his beautiful character 
and grow into his likeness. While thus 
justifying their claim to Christian  dis- 
cipleship, he trusted their sympathies 
would be extended to those who occupied 
a different intellectual position, and in spite 
of differences of opinion, they would not 
refuse to say. ‘‘ Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.’’ And he would go a step further, 
and assume that, like their great Master, 
they would not harshly criticise those who 
lived a Christian life and exhibited a 
Christian spirit, if they declined to be called 
by his. name and enroll themselves as 
members of his church. rs ee is 

As to subjects for sermons, a clergyman 
in the Established Church had the natural 
suggestion of the appointed lessons, the 
collect, gospel, and epistle for cach Sunday. 
He did-not suppose it would be possible 
to persuade their own congzegations to 
adopt and adhere to one common lection- 
ary; but he advised them to prepare for 
their future use what he would call a 
Preacher’s Calendar, in which certain days 
should be allotted to the seasons of the 
natural year, the great festivals of the 
Christian year, and the larger materials 
of the Churchman’s Christian year, to 
the saints and heroes and _ illustrious 
men of Biblical and non-Biblical times, 
to the great events of ecclesiastical 
history, the sad story of persecution, 
notably of St. Bartholomew, and of the 
slow development of toleration ; and last, 
but not least, to the present effort to amelio- 
rate the conditions of national and social 
well-being, for which such days were set 
apart as Empire Day, Citizen Sunday, 
Peace Sunday, Temperance Sunday; and 
to each Sunday they should allot not 
lessons, but groups of chapters, so arranged 
that they should read portions of the whole 
Bible during the year. In dealing with 
the Bible in the services of the church, 
it would be well for them. to remember 
that simple piety looked to it as a source 


of present spiritual edification. To that end 
they should read it through as a whole to 
: \ 


find those chapters which would be suitable 
for lessons, and avoid the danger of too 
constantly reading a few favourite passages. 

In working out their sermons they would 
find help in every branch of literature, but 
they must not rely on the descriptions of 
others. They should study nature and 
human nature at first hand. Then they 
would find much good in unexpected places, 
and they would note that the tenderest na- 
ture was often conecaled beneath a brusque 
manner. In the composition of a sermon 
the great thing was to make it interesting. 
That was no modern idea, for there was a 
Rabbinical saying of the first century 
which enforced the same teaching: ‘‘ In 
his principles he must. be as hard as iron ; 
but, in the expression of them, tke scribe 
whose discourse is not as pleasant to his 
audicnce as fine honcy in the mouth hed 
better hold his peace.’’ . He recalled an 
incident at one of the Triennial Confer- 
ences. While someone was speaking, there 
issued from the body of the meeting a 
shrill, penetrating, plaintive, he might 
say a pathetic, voice, which said : ‘‘ Could 
not we sometimes dispense with the 
sermon ?’’ He ventured to believe that 
that sad ery found an echo in many hearts. 
And what did it mean? It meant that it 
was taken for granted that the sermon was 
a thing to be endured, not enjoyed, that it 
was for patient endurance, net fer spiritual 
edification. A friend of his (though doubt- 
less the story was apocryphal) was said to 
have refused to use his influence to get rid 
of a minister supposed to be an inefficient 
preacher, on the ground that the half-hour 
of the sermon was to him the most valuable 
in the week, as the one time free from 
interruption, when he could think out all 
the problems of his business. On’ the 
other hand, a little girl, set to learn a bymn 
during the sermon, did not do so, because, 
she said, the minister kept disturbing her 
so! It was their business to preach 
sermons which were not trials to patience, 
which would interfere with those who were 
thinking of worldly things, and would 
disturb the child occupied with its own 
thoughts or tasks by some simple utterance 
which would go home to its heart, or by 
some illustration that would appeal to its 
imagination. ‘There were many ways of 
making a sermon interesting. The intense 
earnestness of the speaker would often do 
it; some public catastrophe or private 
sorrow known to all the congregation would 
give a personal interest to the most abstract 
discourse ; and for ordinary occasions the 
true way was to make the discourse con- 
crete rather than abstract, and to illustrate 
it by apt simile, by an historical instance, 
ot by quotations in which the thing was 
said far better than they could say it 
themselves. They had the highest au- 
thority for speaking in parables. 

Mr. Coe then added some advice as to 
the delivery of sermons, and particularly 
in regard to written sermons, that they 
should be legibly written, familar to the 
preacher, and be not only well read, but 
preached ; and then as to the minister’s 
personal relations as the friend of all sorts 
and conditions of people. 

‘« Let me remind you,’’ he said, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ that you: will exercise an infiu- 
ence-of which you will yourselves be uncon- 


“scious, at times when your real nature 


will be revealed. Speaking of, this suH- 
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revelation of the inmost character of a 
man, Dr. Martineau says: ‘ The enjoy- 
ments in which he takes the heartiest relish, 
the sentiments which raise his quickest 
response, the occasions which visibly call 
him out and shake him free, the moments 
of his brightening eye and genial laugh and 
flowing voice leave on us an irresistible 
impression of his sincerest tastes and 
deepest desires.” At such moments you 
may reveal a nobler nature than that 
manifested on ordinary occasions ; or one 
less worthy. In the one case you will con- 
firm and increase a good impression already 
made ; in the other case you may do more 
than you might suppose to mar your 
influence for good. Self-culture and self- 
discipline based on self-knowledge will tend 
to produce that purity of heart, that con- 
stant consideration for others, and that 
aspiration after the best and noblest, which 
will remove all fear as to the consequences 
of unconscious self-revelation. 

‘*TIn a recent number of the Huzbbert 
Journal we were reminded that St. Gregory 
said of St. Benedict that he ran away from 
the schools of Rome, ‘ Screnter nescous et 
sapienter indoctus. You will not be 
deluded by that quaint saying into sup- 
posing that the less you know and the less 
inclined you are to learn the greater genius 
you will be sure to prove in the long run. 
Rather let me advise you to adopt as your 
ideal the words which Evelyn saw inscribed 
over the great gate of the University of 
Padua, words which will have for us a 
special significancy to-day, when we do 
honour to one of the most illustrious of the 
students and the teaching staff of this col- 
lege, and which T will venture to para- 
phrase thus :— 

‘**So enter that thou mayest daily 
surpass thyself in learning; so go forth 
that thou mayest day by day become more 
useful to thy country and the Christian 
church : until, in due time, thou shalt joy- 
fully be acknowledged as an illustrious 
ornament of thy Alma Mater and a con- 
spicuous example of the efficacy of her 
fostering care.’ ”’ 


ABOUT JOHN BROWN.* 

THE personality of John Brown is one of 
those ‘* motives’’ that either make or mar 
the artist. It has not marred Mr. Mott. 
It is not too much to say that what we see 
of the soldier-prophet in these pages is 
as convincing as any historical portrait in 
the long gallery of fiction: This is high 
praise. Probably if Mr. Mott had selected 
a milieu of a less dramatic—I was going 
to say, melodramatic—kind, the book as 
a whole would have won a high place in 
literature, for he has the true story- 
teller’s gift, and his people live and move. 
As it is, the story is all compact of incidents 
that have a familiar thrill, and very much 
thrill; While this, however, may cause the 
judicious grief, it certainly proves an effec- 
tive medium for bringing the great Captain 
and the Source of his strength before the 
eyes of a generation that knows him not, 
and, for this, every true man and woman 
must rejoice. The book, itseems, was dra- 
matised in the States immediately after its 
-appearance, and one would give a good 
deal to encounter John Brown on a London 


* Before the Crisis. By F. B, Mott. John 
Lane. 6s. 


stage, as Wentworth encountered him when 
‘* through an opening in the trees he saw 
some twenty men drawn up in line, and 
facing thém a man of magnificent bearing, 
standing with uncovered head, and reciting 
impressive passages from the Scriptures.’’ 

The ‘‘ army ’’ really consisted of thirty. 
There was ‘‘ no swearing, no drinking, 
no smoking.’’? This was in 1855 when 
Brown, a determined abolitionist, went 
to Kansas with his four sons resolved to 
oppose with all the means in his power 
the establishment of slavery in that ter- 
ritory. With this year and this attempt 
the story deals, the ‘‘ crisis,’ of course, 
being Hels Ferry. In marked con- 
trast to the austerity and calm religious 
fervour of Brown’s camp, we have the reck- 
less rowdyism and devilry of the South. 
Not all rowdyism and devilry, however, 
for the author has been judicious in showing 
us slavery under excellent domestic con- 


ditions, and the misery of human life 
under even a ‘‘ good despotism ’’ is one 
of the strong points of his book. There 


are still excellent Virginians—I met one 
only the other day—who believe in the 
‘* institution ’’ of slavery, and regret its 
abolition from a sociological standpoint. 
Now few things in Mr. Mott’s book are so 
striking as the way in which the ‘‘pos- 
session ’’ of one class by another, even by 
rectors and other heavenly minded people, 
dehumanises the possessed—yes, and the 
possessors, too. The condition of the 
Moses family under the Fairfaxes, and 
that of the Fairfaxes over the Moses 
family, should be commended to every 
anti-abolitionist, whether in Virginia or 
elsewhere. Slavery, no matter what its 
conditions, curses ‘‘ him that gives and 
him that takes.’’ 

But to return to John Brown, who saw 
this so clearly that he sacrificed all in the 
interest of what must have seemed to the 
majority in his day a forlorn hope ; his 
influence on his sons, on Wentworth, and 
others drawn in like manner to his side 
is unbounded. More convincing still¥is 
his influence over Barbara Fairfax, the 
beautiful heedless rector’s daughter, who, 
accepting slavery as nowadays we accept 
domestic service, has not a thought at the 
opening of the story except for herself and 
her triumphs. She is not at all an ideal 
young person, and this, again, is a strong 
point in Mr. Mott’s story, for she ends by 
being, if not ideal, something far better, 
really loveable ; and the change, though 
God and Master Wentworth have a hand in 
it, is really traceable to the glimpses of 
manhood which she catches in a letter of 
John Brown’s to the said Wentworth— 
which, of course, she has no business 
to peruse. To ‘‘ endure hardness ’’ for 
pure love of the oppressed is a revelation 
to her, a vision not vouchsafed by des- 
peradoes like Colonel Mendelhall. This 
is the very touchstone of spiritual genius, 
the awakenings it effects in souls far re- 
moved, geographically as well as spiritually, 
from the sphere of its activity. Barbara, 
the careless cynic, and Barbara teaching 
the women-slaves cookery—for their own 
good, and not for the anti-abolitionist 
stomach—are two wide extremes connected 
by the personality of John Brown. 

***T accept you. In the name of the 
Eternal God, I accept your consecration 
to this holy cause; You have hold of a 


great truth when you see that this work 
means hardship. Few will uphold you in 
it. Talk, talk, talk, is the whole armoury 
of most of our northern leaders. Watson, 
give him food, and find him a blanket.’ 
And the tall figure, straight as a pine, 
moved away with long, springy strides,’’ 

And the recruit, Wentworth, whom 
Brown thus greeted, had fought his way to 
the camp through innumerable difficulties 
and dangers, being desperately wounded, 
imprisoned, and tortured on the way, 
He was, moreover, a powerful ally rather 
than a recruit, a volunteer of whom any 
leader might be proud. ‘‘ You have hold 
of a great truth when you see that this 
work means hardship!’’ There is some- 
thing great about that, something they 
knew in Sparta and under the Covenant, 
something we shall all have to get back to 
before any work is done. 

Again: ‘‘ Under a low hickory tree, a 
rough walnut slab rested on crossed bayo- 
nets. This was the camp  wmess-table. 
Men who were not on duty quickly gathered 
round. Then the Captain appeared and 
immediately uncovered: ‘God reigns! 
To Him be the glory for ever!’ Through 
the quiet woodland the simple words rang 
with strange solemnity. The Captain 
was courteous, but silent. The bread, 
dried fish, and cold water were not a 
stimulating repast. The ascetic look on the 
stern faces about her pricked into Barbara’s 
heart, as though she had in some way a 
personal responsibility for it. ‘ To endure 
hardness, as in bonds with them that suf- 
fer.’ It was indeed no illusion. : ; At 
the moment of her departure Barbara 
intimated timidly, for there was an air 
about Captain Brown which dissipated all 
her usual assertiveness, that it did not 
seem a very luxurious life in the Free State 
Camp. Brown’s reply was brief: ‘ We 
are willing to bear more than this, for the 
sake of the crushed millions who have no 
comforter.’ ’’ 

According to the latest revelation vouch- 
safed our perplexed race, all this is radically 
wrong. To concern oneself with crushed 
millions or units is to proclaim oneself 
an idiot. Let the ‘‘ superman,’ 7.e., the 
sophisticated egoist, look John Brown 
in the face ! Superhuman ethics, the latest 
bid to the gallery of a Cheap Age, become 
grotesque wherever a man gives his life 
for men. The verdict of the world is 
instantly for that man. He kindles again 
the instinct rendered historic at Calvary, an 
instinct ‘‘ in widest commonalty spread,’* 
the inspiration to suffer and to die for love. 
Superhumanism could not exist as even a 
possible thesis were our age one of action 
and not one‘of talk: To simple warrior 
souls who see and do, we owe it that our 
age has not wholly wandered through 
pleasaunces of ‘‘self-development’”’ into 
unmitigated jungle. Of such souls was 


John Brown—was, or xather is, for ‘* his 


soul goes marching on.’ 
if Beer ol & Ex 


May it not be at the bedside of the 
last agony that is woven the veritable 
and most precious crown of sage and 
hero, and of all who have known how to 
live earnestly amid the sorrows, lofty, 

ure, and discreet, of life according to 
the soul ?@—Maeterlinck. 
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WESTWARD IN CANADA; 

8.8. Alberta, Lake Superior, 

May 23, 1906: 

Srr,—If I remember rightly, I promptly 
declined your suggestion that I should 
describe a holiday, and try the patience of 
your readers by sending you ‘‘ copy’”’ 
from the Far West. Probably, by the 
time we get there, I shall have acquired 
sufficient strength of mind to keep good 
resolutions ; but at present the luxury of 
steamship life, and a sudden burst of mid- 
summer weather strikes at the root of all 
the virtues, and, after all, this may be a 
cheaper form of idleness than wasting 
Kodak films on impossible ‘subjects. 

Let me sing the praises of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway—most wonderful of com- 
panies—which took charge of us at Liver- 
pool, and (barring its embarcation arrange- 
ments) has conducted us with absolute 
comfort through a considerable storm and 
no little fog to Quebec and Montreal ; 
thence in luxurious beds to Toronto, and 
finally deposited us in a fine floating hotel 
at Owen Sound on Lake Huron. Truly, 
we have much to learn at home in the 
matter of railway travel and accommoda- 
tion. 

In a transient mood of humility we 
decided to come to Montreal by a steamer 
carrying only second and steerage passen- 
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gers, and have been glad we did so, for’ 


it brought us into contact with the best of 
the emigrant class, and gave us the oppor- 
tunity of getting to know something of the 
men and women who are making the 
Empire, rather than those who talk cheap 
patriotism about it. And excellent people 
most of them were, with money enough to 
pay for a second-class cabin, but none to 
spare on luxuries. Consequently, no 
drinking, ‘‘language,’’ or betting, no 
dressing-up, and not more noise among 
the younger ones than there would be in 
an equal number of young ‘‘ swells.’’ In 
a frank and friendly way they would tell 
their plans and discuss their prospects 
inthe new world. Down among the 1,000 
steerage passengers, too, were many nice 
people, and some brave, bright women 
making a better best of it than some of the 
men, One could not but feel that much 
good human “‘stuff’’ was being lost to 
the old country, which would have stayed 
had there been a chance of acquiring its 
own bit of land or achieving its own inde- 
pendence there. Should any of your 
readers still be shuddering at ‘‘ second-class 
steamer,’ let me add that we had an ex- 
cellent and roomy cabin on the promenade 
deck, and food as well cooked as, and more 
varied than we are used to at home. 
Quebec is doubtless a great sight in fine 
weather in the day time, though its river 
front is becoming much spoiled by grain 
elevators, and all sorts of dock arrange- 
ments and railway sheds. We saw it 
through a long evening and a tremendous 
thunder storm—a glorious sight—which 
we watched from the well-known battle- 
ments; but the unfortunate steerage folks 
herded straight into their westwar¢d-bound 
train over the streaming wet quay, men 
women and children, carrying their often 
too heavy burdens, and dealt with pain- 
fully em masse—more happy, however, 
than a weeping few whom a suspicious 
doctor quarantined on an island below the 
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town—all their plans upset; and, as the 
ship’s doctor declared, probably nothing 
the matter with them. 

A long day to Montreal, the river banks 
closely lined with the tiny white houses 
of the French ‘‘ habitants,’’ whose farms 
stretch in long strips from the shores in- 
land. They are increasing much in number, 
and content with a very quiet and modest 
prosperity. -Their surplus funds must be 
largely swallowed up in their very numer- 
ous churches. 

We do not greatly love Montreal. It has 
the fever of progress, with a big ‘‘ P,’’ upon 
it, and much noise and bustle. Yet many 
of its streets, as to their pavements, and 
its smoky manufacturing quarter, would 
disgrace a second-rate Lancashire manu- 
facturing town. But the noble ‘‘ moun- 
tain’’ park, with its lovely woods and splen- 
did views, and a fine group of university 
buildings go far to redeem the place. 
Perhaps with these things under its eyes 
it will get tired of growing rich, and find 
time to tidy up a little and become less 
noisy. 

But who shall praise Toronto suffici- 
ently—-the Queen City—with its glorious 
situation on the great lake, its not too large 
and demonstrative, but eminently busy 
commercial fringe along the water, and 
its lovely leafy suburbs, where substantial 
and often beautiful houses—not large, 
because of the servant trouble—are almost 
hidden behind long avenues of fine trees, 
just now in their full spring glory? Best 
of all, the Queen’s Park, with noble Parlia- 
ment House, university buildings, statues, 
trees, and flower beds, makes an impression 
not easily forgotten. Prosperity tempered 
by refinement seems to be the note of it 
all. 

This morning we woke on Lake Huron, 
in a wonderful blue misty world—water, 
sky, and land melting into one another, 
and suffused with pearly tints; a very 
welcome state of things, as these great 
lakes can be dangerously stormy and foggy. 
Hour after hour the big boat glides 
smoothly along, passing an endless suc- 
cession of great woods. 

Here would be much opportunity of 
moralising on those Indian tribes who once 
possessed those woods, and the courageous 
‘* voyageurs,’’ who, venturing up in their 
canoes, led the way to the new order of 
things. One smokes the pipe of peace 
and meditates, and then—better smoke 
another and not moralise. 

At the end of the lake some sixty miles 
of lovely river scenery leads to a remarkable 
place—‘‘ Sault S. Marie ’’—an old trading 
station, now two busy little towns, one 
Canadian, one American, with the cele- 
brated rapids just between and above, 
which have to be dodged by big canals on 
either side. An extraordinary amount of 
shipping passes through, more tonnage than 
through the Suez Canal: The river is alive 
with all kinds of craft, from great passenger 
steamers (ours is 2,000 tons) to strange, 
long, low cigarshaped grain boats. On 
each shore are huge grain elevators, works 
of various kinds—woodpulp, mineral, &c. 
—‘‘ million dollar plants,’’ and all the 
accompaniments of active commercial life, 
Yet, on the Canadian side, in full sight, 
are the ancient forests which stretch almost 
unbroken to Hudson Bay ; while on either 
hand lie the great silent lakes: Lumber- 


men bring down their wood to be pulpeds 
miners their ore to be dealt with, a railway 
runs in from the North and the South; 
and ‘* The Soo,’’ as it is called, ‘‘ booms ’” 
and grows ugly, and is said to have many 
drunken sailors and other rowdy persons 
about it. Out of the great peace you come 
to it, into the great peace you go from it: 
Curious and suggestive as it is, you are glad 
there is not more of it, and that the forests 
still hold their own. 


Jay 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL: 
‘‘The Gospel of which I was the gospeller is 
not human. I did not receive it from men. I 
was not taught it. I had it through a revelation 

of Jesus Christ.””—Gat. i. 11, 12. 

Gop said to a son of God; ‘‘ Behold, a 
new thing shall be: 

Take power, and create my plan: 

Shape water and land, life rooted and 
moving in land and sea, 

And make, in our image, man. 

A wretch shall he be: set his pleasure in 

things that mock, and his pride 
In pitiful thought-webs vain ; 

Give him over a prey to the powers that 
have hated us and defied, 

To confound him, and work him pain.’’ 
So the son made souls, and delivered 
them up to the gaoler Flesh, 

And Flesh was the serf of Sin; 

And to torture them Law was set with 

a goad and a steel-wove mesh, 
Till Death should gather them in. 

And jealous angels and demons foul, in 
depth and height, 

Wrought Hell upon earth with glee ; 

And God. saw all, andi waited an age, 
and withheld his might 

From the world, and let it be. 

The son said, ‘‘ Father, ’tis thine to bid, 

’tis ours to obey ; 
But woe is me for the wrong 

These creatures suffer, whose life is a 
grief and a hopeless fray. 

How long, O Lord, how long ?”’ 

God answered, ‘‘ Mine it is to command ; 
to obey is thine. 

Go, empty thyself of bliss. 

Be’ born under Law in the Flesh of Sin, 

and yield thee in fine 
To Death. Son, dar’st thou this ?”’ 

Then, meek in the might of his love, he 
faced the infinite loss, 

In the Flesh of Sin drew breath, 

And bled with the goad of Law, and 
died the Death of the cross 

As Jesus of Nazareth. 

‘*Q thou that art in obedience first, 

first also be 
In glory,’’ the Father said : 

‘The path that thy love hath trodden 
through Death stand henceforth 
free 

For all mankind to tread ! 

Thy weakness shall be his power, thy 

gloom shall become his light, 
Thy stooping, his way above ; 

Nor jealous angels nor demons foul, nor 

death nor height 
Shall sever him from our love.’’ 

Now therefore to them that believe 

there is no more Flesh, no Sin, 
No Law with its load and strife, 

No Death; for they that die and are 

buried with him, pass in 
With him to. the perfect life. 
KE, W. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
nied by the name and address of the senders. | 
CAN UNITARIANS BE MARRIED IN 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 2 

Srr,—Is there a theological test legally 
applicable to those who seek to be married 
in a. National Established Church? The 
recent extraordinary ruling of the Bishop 
of London, his refusal to allow American 
Unitarians to be married in Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, on purely theological 
grounds, raises this question, and an im- 
poitant issue which ought to be made 
clear and definitely understood. It is cer- 
tainly the fact that hundreds of Unitarians 
have availed themselves of the national 
parish churches for wedding services ; 
must we understand that in the future no 
Unitarians need apply for that privilege ? 
The Bishop of London declares that as 
far as his diocese is concerned it is the 
duty of vicars to see that only those who 
were baptized in the Christian Chutch 
shall be married by the Church. 

Has such a case occurred before ? Have 
any Unitarians actually been refused the 
services of the National Church for 
marriage, when the legal licence was 
already granted, and upon purely theo- 
logical grounds ? 

Allow me to record as briefly as possible 
the actual incident which led to this ruling 
on the part of the Bishop. I was sent for 
on Monday, June 25, to attend the wed- 
ding of American friends in London, the 
ceremony to take place at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. On my airival at 
Euston on Monday night the prospective 
bridegroom met me, told me that he had 
made all arrangements for the wedding in 
the morning at Christ Church, Lancas‘er 

tate, that he had told the vicar he had 
sent for me as his own pastor in America, 
and would I go with him to see the vicar 
and make clear what part I should take. 

Of course I at once informed him that 
the vicar must have supposed I belonged 
t» the Established order of clergy, or he 
would not consent to my taking any part 
in a service of any kind in his church. 
The vicar was not at home, and we were 
sent to the curate, to whom the wedding 
service for the following morning had 
been assigned. The matter of my taking 
part wes quickly set aside, and the bride- 
groom having all other arrangements com- 
pleted rather reluctantly consented. The 
curate, however, then said he could not 
conscientiously marry Unitarians. under 
any circumstances, and after some courteous 
but restrained conversation referred us 
back to his vicar, virtually saying that the 
vicar. might marry Unitarians if he liked 
to do so, but the curate would not. 
Neither would the vicar. When we pro- 
tested that Unitarians were constantly 
being married in the Established Churches 
all over the country, we were told that there 


had .been much laxness, but that. better- 


things were hoped for. I fancied that the 
vicar was perhaps an exceptionally preju- 
diced man, that his view could hardly be in 
harmony with the generally accepted action 
of the Church, and counselled application to 
the Bishop of London; The Bishop was 
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appealed to by wire, but replied support- 
ing the curate and the vicar, adding, 
however, that he would consider the 
matter further in a personal conference 
with tke vicar. When this personal inter- 
view was brought about the Bishop finally 
ruled that no professing Unitarians could 
be married in any church in his diocese, 
that it was an essential condition of 
admittance by the Church to- the ordi- 
nance of mariiage that the parties should 
have been baptized in the Christian 
Church. None of the legal qualifications 
were for amoment questioned ; the refusal 
was wholly and entirely upon the ground 
of Unitarian as opposed to Trinitarian 
religious faith. 

Few other than bishops, vicars, or 
officials clothed about with the extra- 
ordinary harshness of an Established 
dignity could, I think, have withheld their 
sympathy from the young couple in such 
a trying situation, Thanks to the courtesy 
of the trustees of Dr. Clifford’s church, 
that famous building, which happens to 
be in the same parish (which the licence 
required, and no Unitarian church ful- 
filled), was put at our disposal, and the 
wedding happily consummated. 

But the question we want settled is: 
Ave Unitarians hencefoith excluded from 
marriage in the Established Church unless 
they conceal their opinions and allow the 
officiating clergy to assume them to be 
Church members ? 

FrepDerick Biounr Morr. 

Southport. 


— 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Sir,—No reader of the InqurrEeR will 
refuse to give careful consideration to 
anything from the pen of the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson. In this education con- 
troversy he speaks with special authority. 
And yet his criticism of the Education Bill 
in your columns last week strengthens my 
conviction that, in the main, the Govern- 
ment are doing the best that is possible 
in the circumstances with which they have 
to deal. 

Nobody likes Clause 4. Its author, Mr. 
Birrell, describes it as-an excrescence on the 
Bill. But Mr. Dowson admits that with 
Cowper-Temple teaching in the undenom- 
inational schools it is ‘‘.almost a necessity.” 
Without Clause 4, or something lke it, 
the Bill could not pass; if it did pass it 
would break down in administration. The 
denominational system is too deep-rooted 
to be abolished at one stroke ; and if the 
Government: uscd or abused their huge 
majority by trying to force through Parlia- 
ment a Bill that would satisfy Dr. Clifford 
and Mr. Hirst Hollowell, they would bring 
upon themselves disaster more complete 
than that which overwhelmed Mr: Balfour. 

It seems to me, and I hope to many other 
readers of the InquireER, that Mr. Dowson’s 
plan is worse than that which he-condemns. 
As I understand him, he proposes a secular 
curriculum with the nght of entry by all 
denominations into provided and non- 
provided schools alike. This is to be per- 
mitted on two mornings.a week, attendance 
not to be compulsory during the time of 
religious instruction. If, as at present, 
this instruction ‘were given at the com- 
mencement of school we may be sure that 
most of the children would be present, com- 
pulsion or no compulsion. 


‘have had hitherto ; 
Parliament will never assent to a so-called 
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Mr. Dowson dislikes the division of the 
scholars into sectarian groups, and consoles 
himself with the thought that the divisions 
would be few. He thinks the great 
body of Nonconformists would combine in 
support of religious teaching such as is now 
given under the Cowper-Temple syllabuses. 
If, as is probable, such combined action 
were organised bythe Free Church Councils; 


Unitarians would be excluded. Parents. 


rately withdraw children from religious 
instruction, and we should have to choose 
between assenting to syllabuses on a Trini- 
tarian basis, or organising classes of little 
Unitarians two mornings a week. Either 
course would be objectionable to most of 
us. It must not be overlooked that, with 


Cowper-Temple restrictions withdrawn, the 


general Nonconformist teaching would be 
more dogmatic. 

What of the Roman Catholics e Mr. 
Dowson thinks that, ‘‘ as now, they would 
keep themselves to themselves.’’ This can 
only mean “contracting-out,” a rever- 
sion to the status quo ante 1902, with loss 
of rate aid, consequent impoverishment of 
schools, and more and more reliance by 
Catholics on teachers recruited from reli- 
gious orders. There is a vast number of 
Irish Catholics in Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. They are among the 
poorest of the people. They nced a better, 
rather than a worse, education than they 
and I trust that 


settloment which would seek escape from 
a difficult problem by thrusting back these 
neglected little-ones into permanent dis- 
ability. 

Contracting-out for Roman Catholics, 
contracting-out for Jews, contracting-out 
for High Anglicans, sectarian pens twice 
a week in all schools—can this really be 
preferred to Cowper-Temple instruction 
and Clause 4 ? 

Mr. Dowson must know that a secular 
system imposed upon the nation by statute 
is for the present impossible. It is said 
that the vote for Mr. Maddison’s amend- 
ment did not adequately represent opinion 
in Parliament or in the country. That 
may be true. But if public opinion is so 
strong for a secular curriculum, why is it 
that the secular system has been abandoned 
in many towns where it was adopted 
when School Boards were established 2 
In Rochdale there was no scheme of religi- 
ous instruction from 1870 to 1892. An 
undenominational syllabus was then intro- 
duced, and though much is said at public 
meetings here in favour of secular schools, 
no one ever suggests that the religious 
instruction given in the Council schools 
should be discontinued. Is it reasonable 
to expect Parliament to impose on. the 
country a system — which the localities 
show no real desire 

Many people suppose that the Bill now 
before Parliament will compel some sort 
of religious instruction in all schools. | That 
is not so. The local authorities will be 
left free to make the Council schools entirely 
secular. How many of those who now 
complain that the Government haye not 
introduced a secular Education Bill swill 
lift a little finger to secure the adoption. of 
the secular system in their own districts ? 

A secular system minus the Bible is hope- 
lessly impracticable. Whenthose who:are 
opposed to what is called religious instruc: 
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tion agree that the Bible shall be kept 
in the schools they will have taken the first 
step towards bringing the secular solution 
within the limits of practical politics. One 
way to help this forward would be for en- 
lightened men in all the churches to com- 
bine to produce a children’s Bible—a Bible 
from which would be eliminated all that 
is unsuitable or superfluous for school use. 
_ Meantime do not let us be led by the 
appeal to logic and the argument from 
despair into supporting a plan which would 
exclude the poorest of the schools from 
the national system, and convert the others 


twice a week into rival and wrangling | 


sectarlan pens. 


Rochdale, July 2: ~— W. W. Hantey. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 


VIII. —THE SON OF GOD. 

** Haru in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son’’; ‘‘ The Word became 
flesh.’’ Thought. translated into life is 
complete and final revelation, and such re- 
velation, it is here affirmed, was given in 
Jesus Christ. 

There are three senses in which the 
Christ. has been regarded as the Son of 
God—essentially, in being; officially, as 
the Messiah; ethically, in character— 
and each of these meanings may be sup- 
ported independently by passages from the 
writings of the New Testament. 

The mystery of the person of Christ 
is not solved by substituting one genealogy 
for another. Let the miraculous birth 
be explained away ; the miracle of the life 
will remain. It is the life itself, as much 
as its mode of entrance, that challenges 
human experience. ‘‘ Who shall declare 
his generation ?’’ There are plants which 
hold to the earth by a thread, and need no 
more, for they are fed by the hght and dew 
of heaven; so, at the point of attachment 
to this present world, a life may be human, 
but by that one point we cannot explain the 
whole. The human form is only the out- 
ward manifestation; it is the spiritual 
power of such manifestation, not the physi- 
cal process, that is the fact and starting- 
point. God’s highest revelations of Himself 
are given through soul to soul, through 
the media of human relationship, and 
there is no reason why, in the fulness of 
time, there should not have been added 
to these a supreme revelation and a per- 
fected relationship. This is well expressed 
by the words which speak of ‘‘ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Historically, the Christian profession 
has always involved the acceptance of a 
personal claim made by Christ, but it is 
impossible, from the testimony we have, 
to determine the extent of that claim, as 
originally and actually made. It is de- 
scribed by the Evangelists as ranging from 
the simple pronouncement, ‘‘ Ye call me 
Master, and ye say well, for so I am,”’ 
to the assertion of more than Messianic 
power to forgive sin, to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, to come in the clouds of heaven, 
to raise men up at the last day, to judge 
them, to pass sentence on them. Nor is 
it of any avail to trace, as we think, the 
growth of Christologies, if we leave un- 
explained the depth and fervour of that 


spiritual affection out of which the worship 


of Christ arose. Humanitarianism has 


bin the upper corner. 


not yet assigned an adequate cause. 
Deal as we may with the particular ex- 
pressions of personal claim in the Four 
Gospels, the acknowledgment in other parts 
of the New Testament of all that is-there 
claimed is not tobe disputed. . Love. of 
Christ burns steadily still, and with as pure 
a flame; two thousand years have not 
dimmed its force ; it has entered into the 
strength of the world’s strongest. men, 
giving deep and masculine expression to 
their love of God.. In the presence of 
mystery it is best to keep religious silence. 


Errata.—tIn last week’s Essay, p. 431, 
last paragraph, |. 4, read deliverance. Last 
line but two, for over, read ever, * 


THE CHILBREN’S COLUMN. 
——— 

Tue Norwegians have just celebrated 
the coronation of their King and Queen, 
and it has been a time of great rejoicing, 
for Haakon VII.is the first king who has 
reigned over Norway alone, for many years, 
and the people naturally feel that it is a 
very important event in their history. 
In 1397, the three countrics, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, were united under 
one king. The agreement which united 
them bound them to be ready to help 
one another, while it left each country 
free to be governed according to its own 
laws and customs. It this agreement 
had been faithfully and loyally carried out, 
the kingdom of Scandinavia would pro- 
bably have strengthened and prospered, 
and taken a high place among European 
powers, but it was hot kept, and the 
national strength was wasted in quarrels 
and wars among themselves. Then, aftera 
time, Sweden separated herself, and Norway 
became practically a province of Den- 
mark. It was a wretched time for poor 
Norway ; and in 1814, after she had been 
through many troubles, a fresh union was 
formed between her and Sweden. The 


‘two countries were now under one king, 


but the spirit of independence in Norway 
seemed to grow with the years. Oscar L., 
who came to the throne in 1844, gave Nor- 
way a flag of her own, which, however, 
as a symbol of the union between them, 
had the mixed colours of both count ris 
Under Oscar’s son 
Charles, Norway flourished more and more. 
Her trade increased; greater religious 
liberty was granted; and the telegraph 
was introduced into the country. Charles 
was succeeded in 1872, by his brother 
Oscar II., who is still reigning in Sweden, 
but the Norwegians were not content 
without complete independence, and this 
they have now gained. Last year they 
chose Prince Charles of Denmark as their 
king, and he has just been crowned under 
his new name of Haakon. 

What qualities do you think they looked 
for in the king they were to choose? A 
king’s work is very difficult, and very 
responsible. He is in a position of great 
influence, which he may use well and wisely, 
or just the reverse. If he is to do all the 
good that a king may do, he must be 
strong, brave, true, good, wise, unselfish, 
tactful and full of sympathy, and those 
qualities are not gained easily. The king 
must first have a high ideal of what his 
life should be. He must aim high, and 


he must not lose heart if he sometimes 
fails, but must go on trying perseveringly 
to he to his people what a king ought to be. 
And the people have duties too ; they also, 
must aim high, and be true and loyal to 
their ideal, if the nation is to be a real 
power for good in the world. 

But it is not only the kings and queens 
of countries that require all those fine 
qualities we named... They. are needed 
quite as much by the kings and queens of 
everyday life. Do you wonder who those 
kings and queens axe? Go and look, in 
the looking-glass, and you will see one of 
them. Yes, it is quite truc; you are a 
king or queen, and you have a kingdom 
to rule; and for ruling it well, you need 
all those qualities which King Haakon 
will need for ruling Norway. 

I was speaking once to the head-master 


-of a school, and I asked him about.one of 


the teachers—whether he taught and man- 
aged the boys well, and whether the boys 
liked him. And the head-master replied, 
‘* Yes, he is a good teacher, and he is very 
popular among the boys; they will do any- 
thing for him, and they respect him, for 
he has perfect control over his temper.’ 
That was indeed high praise. I wonder of 
how many of us it could be said that ‘‘ we 


‘have perfect control over our temper ”’ ; 


but it is worth gaining even at the cost of 
some trouble, for ‘‘ He that ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.’’ 

I think the following verses by Miss 
Alcott will help you to. realise your king- 
dom, and your duties as a king or queen. 
She was quite young when she wrote them. 
She was naturally a very passionate. child, 
but she tried hard to control her temper, 
and it was after some occasion when she 
had given way to passion, that she wroté 
these lines :— 


‘* A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and: feelings’ dwell ; 
And very hard I find the task 
‘Of governing it. well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads ; 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my will and deeds. 


“*'How can T learn to rule myself 
To be the child I should—~- ~ 
Honest and brave, nor ever tire 
Of trying to be good 2 
How can I keep a sunny soul 
To shine along life’s way ? 
How can I tune my happy heart 
To sweetly sing all day ? 


‘* Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth out all fear ; 

Teach me to lean on Thee and feel 
That Thou art very near ; 

That no temptation is unseen, 
No childish. grief too small, 

Since thou with patience infinite, 
Dost soothe and comfort all 


** T do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within ; 
Be Thou my guide until I find 
Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command.’’ 
O. M. Rawttns, 
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TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 

THEsE weeks bring together a number 
of interests, to which it is difficult to do 
justice at once in the space at our disposal. 
From a fortnight ago we are completing 
this week the report of the close of the 
session at Manchester College, with an 
account of the Visitor’s Address; and 
there are the proceedings at the close of 
the session at both the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College and the Presbyterian 
College at Carmarthen, the reports of which 
are waiting to come in; but this week we 
furnish at least the beginning of the 
report of another session, which, we trust, 
will be of special interest to our churches 
throughout the couutry. In the present 
position of the Education question, the 
work of religious teaching in our Sunday- 
schools ought to be recognised as of 
supreme importance ; and anything that 
may help towards strengthening that work, 
and raising 1t in the estimation of the 
members of our churches to its due place of 
honour and consideration, is deserving of 
most cordial welcome. And such is 
certainly the Summer Session for Sunday- 
school teachers which has just been held 
at Manchester College, Oxford, with results 
01 which its promoters must be warmly 
congratulated. 

‘* Kindly express to the friends and 
fellow-workers whom you gather together 
my deep sympathy with their purpose, 
and my hope that their days in Oxford 
may strengthen and enrich it.’’ So Dr. 
CARPENTER wrote ina letter of greeting 
to Miss PrircHarp and the assembled 
teachers; ‘*‘May the happy companion- 
ship and the wise and instructed counsels 
of the next week bring help and en- 
couragement to all.’’ That hope has 
been amply fulfilled. The high aims of 
the work, the true methods for its 
effectual accomplishment, and, above all, 
the spirit of earnestness and happy fellow- 
ship, which must prevail among those who 
give themselves to such work, have been 
admirably demonstrated throughout the 
session. We commend the report to the 
attention of all who care for the welfare 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Tue fifth summer session for Sunday 
School Teachers at Manchester College, 
Oxford, which opened on Friday, June 29, 
has been continued throughout the present 
week, concluding with the last meeting of 
‘* Teachers in Council,’’ and the mid-day 
luncheon on Saturday. The first two 
sessions were held in 1899 and 1900, and 
since then every other year has seen a 
similar gathering. The form of programme 
adopted in the first instance has been 
maintained throughout, and fully justifies 
the foresight of the promoters of the session. 
No longer a new departure, it is one of the 
best things the Sunday School Association 
has done of recent years. In the morning 
a brief devotional service, and then two 
lectures, with an interval, and after the 
common mid-day meal in the College, alter- 
noons devoted to seeing Oxford and the 
surrounding country, and evenings to 
social gatherings or conferences on practical 
aspects of the work. Such is the general 
idea of the session, which this year has been 
once more carried out with the happiest 
results. The first of the two lectures each 
morning has not, indeed, been so uniformly 
academic as in previous years, but there 
has been abundant material for the quick- 
ening of thought and the stimulating of 
teachers to further study. The attendance 
was close upon a hundred teachers (with a 
few other interested friends), of whom not 
quite a third had taken part in previous 
sessions. Schools from many parts of the 
country were represented, and from Ireland 
and Scotland: Dublin and Holywood, 
Glasgow, Bath and Bristol, Hull and Scar- 
borough,: Sheffield, Bolton, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leicester, Rotherham, Monton, 
Chowbent, Oldham, Nantwich, Dukinfield, 
Leicester, Norwich, Plymouth, and others ; 
Oxford and London, of course ; forty-three 
in all. The weather, it is true, offered to 
the assembling teachers a thorough bap- 
tism of healthy rain, but before the first 
morning “was far advanced the sun was 
out again, and up to the time of writing 
these notes there has since been beautiful 
summer weather. 


OPENING SERVICE. 

The session opened on Friday week with 
a service in the College chapel at 10 o’ clock, 
conducted by the Rev. James Harwood. 
The hymns were Dr. Sadler’s ‘‘ To God 
most high, draw nigh,’’ Lynch’s ‘‘ Dismiss 
me not thy service, Lord,’’ and at the 
close, ‘‘ Come, labour on.’’ The lesson 
included the praise of wisdom in Proverbs 
viii., and the parables of the wheat and 
the tares, and the leaven in a measure of 
meal, 

In the address, which he said would have 
been given by their old friend, Dr. Blake 
Odgers, as President of the Association, 
if he could have been there, Mr. Har- 
wood began with a word of welcome to 
the teachers present. He had gladly 
accepted that invitation to speak to them, 
for he had delightful memories of a previous 
session in which he had taken part. It 
there were any grumblers in their churches 
—he did not say there were, but if there 
were—the best prescription he could sug- 
gest to them would be a week of Oxford 


of our schools and churches and the ' Summer Session ozone, followed by steady 


religious education of the children. 


exercise in their Sunday-school. 


Speaking in the course of his address 
of the future of their work in the Sunday- 
School he said that he had no fear for it. 
Methods might change, but the great aim 
remained unaltered, to cultivate goodness ; 
and whatever they might think of the 
present controversy over the day school, 
the religious atmosphere in the true sense 
was essential to a Sunday-school. To this 
end they must dwell on what is great and 
noble in life, and in doing so they could 
not be too concrete. And he went on :— 

Abstract qualities seem very abstract — 
when you want to touch the springs of life ; 
but let them be embodied in a living, or 
even an imaginary person, and the appeal 
to the heart will not be in vain. ‘‘ The 
only knowledge,’’ said Dr. Martineau, in 
the last book he published, ** that can really 
make us better is not of things and their 
laws, but of persons and their thoughts ; 
and I would rather have an hour’s sympa- 
thy with one noble heart than read the law 
of gravitation through and through. To 
teach us what to love and what to hate, 
whom to honour and whom to despise, is 
the substance of all human training, and 
this is not to be learned from the magnet 
or the microscope, from insects born in 
galvanism, and light polarised in crystals, 
but only among the affairs of men; from 
the rich records of the past, the strife of 
heroic and the peace of saintly souls, from 
the great thoughts of great minds, and the 
sublime acts of indomitable conscience. 
The soul takes its complexion and its true 
port from the society in which it dwells ; 
it lives with the living and dies with the dead, 
and no intimacy with rocks and reptiles, 
however enlarging to its conception of the 
world, can lift it to its dignity and warm it 
with its proper glow ; but only communion 
with. the prophets, the patriot, the sage, 
the martyrs of the cross. It is the grand 
fault of our modern education that we limit 
it to the mere knowledge of things, and, 
except where the Scriptures save us from 
such blight, bring the scholar’s mind into 
scarce any admiring contact with pre- 
eminent persons. We teach him the 
grammar, the forms of speech, but few of 
the things most worthy to be spoken. We 
teach him the seas and lands, the rivers 
and mountains of a dead or empty world, 
but of the histories they have passed there, 
the proud passages of his country’s life, - 
the good men that should be as the beacon 
to his path, we too often leave him in 
ignorance. We lost the true, notion® of 
human culture when we threw away ‘ The 
Lives of the Saints.’ The type of exce]- 
lence which they held up was not, indeed, 
the right one, or worthy to be preserved 
in the place it claimed; but until they be re- 
written with a better selection of examples, 
and be made the manual and favourites 
of the cottage and the school, all our 
education will multiply the force without 
greatly mending the character of our 
society.’” 

In the spirit of this admirable passage 
I have often wished that we stirred the 
enthusiasm of tke scholars in our Sunday 
schools by familiarising them with the 
lives of good men and women—not alone 
those who have achieved great distinction, 
but also those who in the common ways 
have left a sweet fragrance behind them, 
I am not, of course, forgetful of the excel- 
lent biographies written by Miss Cooke and 
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published by our Association: I wish they 
were used more frequently, and that we 
had more of them. It seems to me that 
if every young men’s class in our schools 
were to take up the ‘‘ Life of William Rath- 
bone,’’ a nineteenth century saint nurtured 
in our own household of faith, they 
would not only incidentally learn much 
about citizenship and public questions, 
but would also have their spiritual life 
stimulated by the infectious power of a 
fine example. I say nothing about the 
Life of Lives, whose study is taken as a 
matter of course in our schools. But in the 
cultivation. of what have been called ‘‘ the 


minor pieties’’ there is, I am persuaded, 


a great opportunity for both strengthening 
and elevating character, and.for quickening 
loyalty to our own religious communion. 
Thank God, the hearts of the young, at 
any rate, beat faster at hearing the story 
of those who have lived for conscience and 
for God. 

I congratulate you on the time in which 
your lot is cast. Though feeling a natural 
sympathy with those who talk of the 
good old days, I am a strong believer in 
the better new days. I sometimes catch 
myself wishing that I had been born when 
my children were. I don’t remember ever 
wishing that I had been born at the time 
of my father or grandfather. Mind, I do 
not say that we are better than they ; that 
is a difficult question to settle. But, if we 
are not better, the fault lies not in the 
times but in ourselves, and in the neglect 
of those very things which it is the business 
of Sunday-schools and other religious insti- 
tutions to look after. Never were the 
possibilities of life, its resources, its oppor- 
tunities, in the aggregate richer than they 
are to-day. We have the accumulated 
experience, knowledge, thought, ideals of 
all the generations that have gone before ; 
the powers of nature are yoked in our 
service to a degree never hitherto reached. 
The question of questions is, whether we 
are going to prove equal to the great posi- 
tion to which as a nation and, shall I add 
also, as a religious community, we are 
called ? Have we the open mind and heart 
to profit by the divine teaching of events ? 
Mere lingering over the past will not save 
us; like the Father of the Faithful we must 
be ready at the call of God to go forth, even 
though, like Abraham, we know not 
whither we go. 

At first sight, it may seem a far cry to 
these great results from the work of a 
Sunday-school teacher ; but it is not really 
so. Livery life that has been touched to 
finer issues—and such, we rejoice to know, 
are to be found in every Sunday-school— 
is a help,towards the establishment of the 
Kingdom for which we pray. Go forth, then, 
in faith, and hope, and love, and may the 
Father of all richly bless your efforts in 
His service. 


Tue First Lecture. 

‘* Teachers’ Ideals ’’ was the subject of 
the first lecture by the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
of Liverpool, given after the opening ser- 
vice ; ‘‘ Teachers’ Ideals, and How to Get 
them Home.’’ When the invitation came 
to him to give that lecture, Mr. Roberts 
said, he was reading the history of Human- 
ism in Europe, and was interested in the 
effect of the New Learning on teachers and 
teaching and taught. He read of one 
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learner that he was a born teacher whose 
one interest was his scholars. He was a 
tireless student, yet he warned his scholars 
‘‘ that all learning is harmful which is 
gained at the expense of piety ’’; and of 
another who insisted that all education 
should be primarily moral, and should 
affect the character alike of teacher and 
taught. That was the ideal he wished to 
emphasise. For the Sunday-school teacher 
especially character was the supreme thing. 
For a good teacher, and, above all, a good 
religious teacher, certain qualities were 
essential—zeal, faithfulness, self-consecra- 
tion, and personal aptitude. Method, 
training, experience, all were good, but they 
would not make a good teacherywithout 
those other fundamental qualities. For 
the Sunday-school teacher especially could 
not afford to consider the information 
imparted during the short hour on Sunday 
as the only or the chief part of his work. 
His great function was to influence the 
character of the child, not the mind only, 
but the character through the mind. And 
that he would do, not only by what he said 
and how he said it, but much more by 
what he was. Nothing influenced charac- 
ter like character, so the great question in 
Sunday-school work was not only what was 
taught and how it was taught, but what 
sort of persons they were who taught. 
Matter and manner were important, but the 
man all important. 

Thus, for a good teacher, among neces- 
sary qualities, he would put first a good 
temper, the habitual attitude of cheerful 
forbearance and self-control. Not good 
temper by fits and starts, but habitual good 
temper. 

And here we quote from the lecture ver- 
batim :— 


IT am not going to sketch the ideal 
teacher to you; I will only select and touch 
upon one or two of the qualities which help 
in his making : and Ido think this virtue of 
cheerfulness is one of them. With some 
of us it is a difficult virtue. Our tempera- 
ments are against us; we are inclined, it 
may be, to look on the dark side, or we are 
‘“ nervy,’ as we say nowadays, irritable, 
worried, touchy. 

This sort of disposition is apt to make 
us say hasty, injudicious words. Often 
we don’t altogether mean them, but they 
do harmall thesame. If we will recognise 
that all this is a real misfortune, not only 
in the teacher, but in the man, teaching 
may become a splendid discipline for us 
ourselves. If we will take pains on our 
own account, and force ourselves to prac- 
tise self-command, I think more and more 
that cheerfulness is a capital thingin dealing 
with children. For think what children are 
—young and strong as yet, lighthearted and 
looking after happiness by virtue of their 
youth, and often in spite of their circum- 
stances. ‘* By all means respect the happi- 
ness of a child,’’ says someone. They are 
of the new birth. It takes so little to make 
a heaven of happiness for a child! I am 
not speaking of what are called pleasures, or 
enjoyments, or things that cost money ; 
but just the genial cheerful atmosphere in 
which child-nature blooms and expands. 

They do not always breathe it in their 
homes, some of these poor little Sunday- 
| school scholars. All the more, therefore, let 


{ them look for it habitually in the Sunday- 
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school, and associate it with the person of 
their teacher. It will teach them the great 
lesson that to have astrong, serious purpose 
in life need not mean dulness or morose- 
ness, and that to be good does not mean to 
be unhappy. So the good teacher will 
never have absent from his mind the blessed 
ideal of being happy and of making happy, 
if only for the Sunday hour, and this is 
bound to tell upon his children. 

Then another great essential, the crown- 
ing essential in fact (you all know it) is 
sympathy. 

For all other qualifications will fail of 
their best without this. One hears it said 
sometimes of some gentle personality, 
‘* He, or she, has a wonderful way with 
children,’’ and it just means that there is 
perfect sympathy with the little ones, their 
natures and their ways, even when they 
are trying ways. To get ideals home to 
these possessors and wielders of trying ways 
is our object, the very reason of our being. 
Sympathy with a child means the power 
of projecting one’s own mind into the 
child mind. It is to see with the child’s 
eyes, to understand the child’s point of 
view, to get into the atmosphere of the 
immature intellect, and see how things 
look init; to be, in fact, always young 
one’s self. 

To some people, you may say, all this 
seems,absolutely impossible. We all know 
people who, though not ancient in years, 
seem to have been born such centuries 
ago that they have quite forgotten their 
childhood ; and none are quicker in per- 
ceiving it than the children themselves. 
They cannot reason about the deficiency, 
much less define it; but they are soon 
conscious of it. It is not too much to say 
that the person who has no sympathy with 
children and who cannot put himself into 
the child atmosphere should not attempt 
to be a teacher. I know the superinten- 
dents will say, ‘‘ We must get teachers for 
the classes somehow,’’ and I quite appre- 
ciate the difficulty. But still I say that he 
should not teach to whom the infinite 
possibilities of a child’s nature are hidden 
things, who only sees the husk of, it may be, 
a rough and unattractive exterior, but who 
is powerless to perceive and foster the quali- 
ties that may be latent behind it, who 
cannot hope with a child, think with a 
child, love with a child, wonder with a 
child—be the moulder of a new, fresh soul. 

Sympathy has faith, faith in the child and 
faith in the work, in spite of discourage- 
ments, and they will come ; we must make 
up our mind to that. 

And note that by sympathy I do not 
mean merely a kindly sensibility or a senti- 
mental pleasure in children. It is not just 
an easy benevolence which seeks gratifica- 
tion. Something of these it has, but it is 
very much more. Itis not a readiness to 
praise or reward. Children really only 
value praises and rewards for their rarity. 

No; it implies your own power to look 
back upon your own child life, and remem- 
ber yourself as you were then; to look 
into the young lives of your pupils by the 
light of your own. 

We were all children once, even the 
oldest of us. How strange it is to some of 
us to think so ! 

I would nor discourage not eliminate 
teachers from the already too thin line ; 
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but I would try to show, in fact, I affirm’ 
that the teacher must haye this power of 
drawing to him, which is in teaching what 
chemical affinity is to the atoms of the 
material universe. 

If you ignore this power, for I think you 
have it, even if you do not know it, you 
leave unworked the greatest engine we 
have ; you put yourself outside the orbit of 
active good. 

And sympathy will lead you, knowing 
your own memories, to ask what recollec- 
tions your pupils will come to have of you 
and your teaching in the years to come. 

Because, remember, these recollections 
will not, in all probability, be of the lesson 
you have consciously given them. 

They will forget them, or most of them, 
but they will remember you, your per- 
sonality, the spirit in which you taught 
them, the purpose and motives which were 
seen to actuate you. 

Children are astonishingly keen and accu- 
rate in their judgment of people in any 
kind of authority among them. 

They can discriminate between earnest- 
ness and fussiness, between kindliness pro- 
ceeding from love, and easygoingness pro- 
ceeding from weakness ; between solicitude 
for their good and-solicitude for “personal 
éclat or apparent success. 

All this about you will have become one 
of their mental possessions. What a 
solemn question it is—What impressions 
are we and our characters making on the 
plastic minds of the children, the future 
men and women, who are shortly to take 
our places in the procession of life ? 

Do you remember how Emerson, in one of 
his essays, refers to those who felt in listen- 
ing to Lord Chatham that there was some- 
thing finer in the man than anything he 
said. That is the crux, I think. What 
behind all our words and all our doings and 
all we appear and achieve, what about the 
real “‘I’’ behind? Is it greater or less 
than our words? Is there a reserve force, 
a latent power—in a word, is there the 
Divine in the human? If there is, it will 
tell surely upon our children. Never mind 
the halting speech or the lack of culture. 
Character will tell more than scholarship. 
They will feel it there. That, and that 
only, will write itself silently and irre vo- 
ably on their hearts. BY Sisedayonss yo 

After all, there is something more com- 
prehensive than ‘‘ Do good,’’ and that is 
‘© Be good.’’ That is the greatest power in 
the world. 

Speaking further of direct religious 
teaching Mr. Roberts reminded his hearers 
that it was from. them that many of 
the children would get whatever knowledge 
of truth and moral obligation and love 
might lead them to the conception of 
a noble life, and earnestly impressed 
upon them the greatness of their calling. 

Sunday-school teachers, he said, deserve 
well of their country, and should be hon- 
oured for their devoted work. And so the 
lecture concluded :— 

To a large extent the religious future of 
the nation is in their hands. What splen- 
did hope for England if they could, and 
would, grasp this—that it is not catechisms, 
not dogmas, not any sort of churchianity, 
but righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
If they, the young men and women teaching 
in‘our schools, could have the vision of the 
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Kingdom of God, and ‘‘ boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof! ”’ 

« Truly that was a wise man who said, 
‘* Without the vision the people perish.’’ 
Keep your eyes open to the vision, young | 
souls who strive to reach the souls of the 
children. Follow the gleam ! 

Think of that great Teacher whose name 
you love, and whose ideals are the sweetest 
in the world. For he, too, drew the chil- 
dren round his knee, and took them in his 
arms, and made the child-mind the very 
type of the kingdom 

And he left his work begun to be carried 
on by simple souls; not learned, not full 
of curious knowledge, not great like him- 
self ; men whose only fitness seemed to be 
their passionate love and belief in him, 
and their desire to do his wishes. 

Lowly, poor men they were: men of 
humble employment and. insignificant 
status, called out from their mean stations 
to the greatest work in the world—to 
‘* allure to brighter worlds and lead the 
way,’ to be pioneers—wondrous thought 
—to that kingdom of heaven. « 

And this is a parable for you and for 
me. We are called from many places in 
life: from the profession, from the office, 


from the shop, from the home, from work, . 


and from ease, because in our ears has 
sounded the ‘‘ecry of the children’? ; 
called to be, we also, ‘‘ fishers of souls.’’ 
For, remember, it is a call, whatever may 
have led you to listen. It may have 
seemed accident or circumstance ; it may 
have been conviction of the great need for 
the work; it may have been a casual 
invitation from friends ; 1t may have been 
undertaken unthinkingly; and it may 
have been a yearning desire to do some 
good to the little ones. a 

Whatever it was, you are called ; ‘‘called 
and chosen ’’—it is for your heart to finish 
the familiar words—and “‘ faithful.’’ 
‘* Called: and chosen and _ faithful.’’ 
Splendid motto for valiant ones in the army 
of right and of God. 

In that unique chapter, called of John— 
it makes no difference who wrote it: that 
man, whoever he was, saw ‘‘ the vision,’’ 
and was dazzled by ‘‘ the gleam ’’—we 
have a picture of the Master, yearning 
over his future teachers; agonising in 
prayer that they shall be worthy—these 
called to be ‘‘ fishers of men.’’ 

They, poor souls, follow his eyes, wist- 
fully, trying to catch a glimpse of the ideal 
he sees. And as he points their gaze to 
their fellows and up to God, bearing their 
labouring souls on the strong flight of his 
own, he exclaims—let us echo the Master’s 
ery in our own hearts, we who take the 
children by the hand :— - 

“For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also may be sanctified through the 
truth.’’ 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 


The first day of the session ended 
with a very pleasant reception by Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Edwin Odgers, in the College 
Library, and then, on Saturday morning, 
after a brief devotional service conducted 
by the Rev. J. L. Haigh, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard gave the first lecture, which 
was a most interesting account of the 
visit which he and Mr. Tarraut recently 
paid to Palestine. In the evening, after 


| him in the class. 
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the conference, Mr. Pritchard also showed 
the lantern stidesof Palestine, which may be 
had for lectures, on loan, from the Asso- 
ciation; 

The second lecture that morning was 
by Mr. E. F. Davidson, M.A., cf Oxford, 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, on 
“Points for Teachers to Remember.”’ 
It was a thoroughly practical address, 
often lighted up by vivid and amusing 
illustration, 

The first essential, he said, is good dis- 
cipline. If the children don’t attend, 
they cannot learn anything. If there is 
habitual disorder in class more harm than 
gocd is done, for it is the training of 
character rather than the .imparting of 
knowledge, that is the great thing. The 
class must be made to feel from the be-_ 
ginning that the teacher is master, and 
this is to be done by quietness and firm- 
ness, not by shouting and scolding. Then — 
followed three good rules.. Be in all 
respects alert, and insist on equal alert- 
ness fromthe children. Be definite, not 
vague, Be just and consistent in your 
dealing with tha children. 

(1) Alertness on Teacher and Taught,— 
The teacher must be able to see all the 
children; none of them must be behind 
Keep your eycs open, - 
and see everythmg that is going.on. Do 
not pass. over any single piece of dis- 
obedience or disorder. Deal with each 
individual case as quietly as possible: 
Keep the whole class awake. Do not ask 
questions round the class in turn, Let 
them never know who will be asked next, 
so that all must attend: Do not mistake 
perfect stillness forattention, but see that 
it is your subject they are thinking about. 
Do not allow simultaneous ‘answering. 
Do not repeat a question for those who 
did not hear, or they will not learn to 
hear properly. Do not think that the 
way to teach is to lecture. Make the 
children take part by answering questions. 
Education is not pouring information into 
the children, but training them to make 
efforts for themselves. ‘Telling is not — 
teaching.”’ 

(2) Clearness and Definiteness.—Do not 
make too many rulcs, but be sure they 
know what rules are made, and make 
them all obey. Do not be variable in dis- 
cipline if you can help it. Have a steady - 
control, and be the same--to all the 
children. Obey your own rules, especially 
in the matter of regular and punctual 
attendance. The lesson must be carefully 
prepared, with clear purpose. Havedefinite 
knowledge, and where you do not know 
frankly confess it. Children are quick to 
see through all pretence. 

(3) Justice. Do not show special favour 
to any. Above all, keep your temper. 
Do not worry or nag.. Never indulge in 
sarcastic remarks on those you reprove; 
In punishing avoid all hastiness. Do not 
expect the children to kcep still for too 
long together. 

The most effective teacher is the one 
who knows his pupils out of school. It 
is good to train them in acts of practical 
helpfulness. Do notwaken noble emotions 
and let them lead to nothing. To collect 
money for a distant society, the object of 
which is not very clear to the children, 
is not. so good as the doing of some simple 
act of kindness close at home, 
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Clearness and definiteness is necessary, 


not only in discipline but in the actual 


work of teaching. There should be in 
the school one guiding and controlling 
mind, and each teacher should carefully 
prepare the work. Do not try to do too 
much; do a little thoroughly, and con- 
stantly recapitulate, and be sure that the 
children know what has been done. Let 
them have the pleasure of discovering 
things for themselves. If an infant is 
always carried in arms, it never learns to 
walk, Have a clear scheme of ‘the 
lesson. Let the scholars know what it is 
to be about. Find out what they already 
know of the subject, and connect the 
teaching with their previous knowledge: 
that stirs interest. Correct their inaccu- 
rate knowledge. Go slowly and take one 
thing at atime. Use simple language 
and not foreign words. Be sure they 
understand the meaning of the words. 
In all these things never forget that the 
one supreme end is the training of 
character. : 

On Saturday evening the first of the 
meetings of ‘‘ Teachers in Council ’’ was 
held, when Mr. J. C. Ballantyne intro- 
duced the subject of the Code Book, 
and a useful discussion followed. These 
are among the most valuable and helpful 
meetings of the session. Thus onSunday 
evening there were two meetings devoted 
to the subject of Social Morality, the 
one for women, conducted by Miss 
Marian Pritchard, which took the form 
of a service in the library, with an 
address; the other for men, conducted 
by the Rev. J. L. Haigh. Then on 
Monday evening the subject of Tem- 
perance wasintroduced by ‘Mrs. Leighton 
Tucker, and on Wednesday that of 
Guilds and ‘similar societies, by the Rey. 
F. K. Freeston. 

Sunday morning saw the College chapel 
filled by a congregation such as seldom 
gathers there, and the singing of the 
hymns was delightful. The service was 
conducted by Dr. Odgers, and the: open- 
ing hymn was Watts’s “O God, our help 
in. ages past.’’ The lessons were from 
Deuter. xxx. and 2 Cor. ii. The hymns 
before and after the sermon were Samuel 
Longfellow’s ‘‘I look to Thee in every 
need,” and ‘‘In life’s earnest morning.’’ 

In the sermon, which had. as text 
Eccles, 1. 4 and 5, Dr. Odgers said that 
looking back over forty-one years of his 
own ministry, he remembered a sermon 
preached by his father, after he had been 
forty years in the ministry, and it led 
him to the thought of the great changes 
that had taken place in their conceptions 
of religion, changes for which they had 
reason to be very thankful. The centre 
of gravity in doctrine shifted, even while 
the formularies of the orthodox churches 
were kept unchanged. The emphasis had 
shifted from the Atonement to Incarna- 
tion, from a ransoming death to a quicken- 
ing life. The conception of Divine revela- 
tion was now of an energy inspiring and 


interpretative, unifying human effoct and |: 
making it all part. of one progressive salva- |: 
‘can offer here only the briefest notice, 


tion, a charter of life in which they were all 
to have a share. Thus the new orthodoxy 
was giving back to the church the Johannine 
view, which all the ages.of Evangelicalism 
had overlaid and forgotten. Revelation 
was no longer regarded as_superseding 


notes next week. 
‘Monday morning was by Dr. Odgers 
on 
' Apostles,” of which most interesting 


and stultifying human faculty, but the 
natural and spiritual were blended without 
noise or conflict in our progressive life. 
Religion was not something alien to fallen 
humanity, but the spell of natural attrac- 
tion, an upward looking towards the 
light, which enabled man to see the infinite 
relations of his life. There were the 
great heights of truth, and while a man 
could not attain to them all, he yet loved 
those eternal hills. 

Dr. Odgers then proceeded to speak 
more fully of our present apprehension 
ofthe truths of religion, in which faith 
and reason both have part. There is now 
a much deeper human interest in religion 
and in the human history of Christ; and 
there is a wider application of salvation, 
through an enlarged feeling of the brother- 
hood of men, and through channels of 
Divine grace even beyond what the 
churches can effect. It is to the salva- 
tion of the world that we now look, and 
not the salvation of a handful out of 
the world. We recognise the reality of truth 
and goodness in God and man, and there 
is continuity of life here and hereafter. It 
is a present God in whom we trust, 
whose creation is continuous, and His 
truth in the heavens above and the earth 
beneath and in the {heart of man. His 
love touches us not merely in one divine 
humiliation of centuries ago, but as ever 
with us in our weakness, temptation, and 
trials, handing as it were a cup of cold 
water to the tired soldier of Christ, and 
binding up the heart wounds that have 
been gotten in His service. His mercy 
touches us, like the healing touch of 
Christ ; His judgment is not in one final 
last Assiz2, but is judging us every day, 
making us know the solemn truth in our- 
selves. All these Divine thingsare opera- 
tive in all life, and in the simple experi- 
ence of the humblest soul. These are but 
imperfect hints of what there was in the 
sermon touching the deepest things of life, 
with a faith that was full of hope and 
thankfulness. 

In the afternoon the children of the 
Sunday-school at the Charles-street Insti- 
tute were brought to the college, and 
assembled in the chapel, where Mr. J. C. 
Ballantyne, acting as superintendent, 
opened school, and gave an address. The 
children, about eighty in all, were then 
divided into five classes, which were taken 
in various rooms, the girls by Mrs. 
Haigh, Miss Pritchard, and Miss Hilda 
Pritchard, the boys by Mr. Jessell and 
Mr. W. H. Ballantyne, and the infants 
by Miss Grace Spears. They were model 
lessons that were given, which many of 
the teachers had the privilege of attend- 
ing, and afterwards the children all 
together sang one of Mr. Hugh Atkins’ 
musical settings of the Parables. At the 
close Miss Pritchard gave the children 
tea (or, rather gallons of milk and other 
things) in the garden of the residence, 
and they enjoyed themselves immensely. 


THe WEEK’s LEcTURES. 
Of the ten lectures g-ven this week we 


but we shall hope to have some further 
The first lecture on 


‘“The Teaching of the Twelve 


document he is preparing an edition of 
his English translation, with notes and 
introduction, which is very soon to be 
published. The first Tuesday lecture was 
by the Rev. Alfred Hall, on “James 
Martineau : Some Points of his Teaching.”” 
The lecture dealt with Dr. Martineau’s 
ethical teaching, and at the close Miss 
Pritchard spoke very warmly of it, and 
said that she should suggest its publica- 


‘tion to the Association Committee, as a 


useful companion to Mr. Hall’s little book 
on Martineau. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day came the Rev. C. Hargrove’s New 
Testament lectures, ‘‘ How the New Testa- 
ment came to be one Book,’’ and “The 
Three Gospels and the Fourth,’’ and on 
Friday a lecture by Dr. Crothers on 
“The Teacher as a Learner.” The second 
lecture of the morning is, as a rule, less 
academic in character. On Monday Miss 
Pritchard spoke of “The Bible in Class 
Teaching,’’ on Tuesday the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding gave an address on “How to 
Meet the Secularist Spir:t among our 
Young People,’ amending the title to 
the more general secular, as better 
describing his meaning; on Wednesday 
the Rev. J. Robinson gave one of his 
delightful talks on ‘‘ Rock Pool Dwellers,” 
which he illustrates with so much skill 
on the black-board, and during the 
day exhibited to the teachers a number 
of wonderful and beautiful things under 
his microscopes. The second Thursday 
lecture was by the Rev. J. J. Wright 
on ‘The Sunday School from the 
Scholar’s standpoint,’ and that on 
Friday by the Rev. W. UL. Schroeder, on 
“Vennyson’s Idylls; . Gareth and 
Lynette.’’ 

The afternoon excursion by river to 
Nuneham on ‘Tuesday was made in 
perfect weather, and as we write there 
is the same promise for the Blenheim 
excursion on Thursday. On Wednesday 
two very pleasant garden parties were 
given by Mrs. Odgers and Miss Daven- 
port Hill. Every day of the session has 
been thoroughly enjoyed, and many 
teachers have had the opportunity of 
seeing something of Oxford for the first 
time under the happiest conditions. 


- Tuere is no silence more docile than the 
silence of love, and it is indeed the only one 
that we may claim for ourselves alone. 
The other great silences, those of death, 
grief, or destiny, do not belong tous. They 
come towards us at their own hour, follow- 
ing in the track of events and those whom 
they do not meet need not reproach them- 
selves. Butwe can all go forth to meet the 
silences of love. They lie in wait for us, 
night and day, at our threshold, and are 
no less beautiful than their brothers. 
And it is thanks to them that those who 
have seldom wept may know the life of 
the soul almost as intimately as those to 
whom much grief has come ; and therefore 
it is that such of us as have loved deeply 
have learnt many secrets that are unknown 
to others; for thousands and thousands 
of things quiver in silence on the lips of 
true friendship and love, that are not to be 
found in the silence of other lips, to which 
friendship and love are unknown.— 
Maurice Maeterlinck, in the volume, ‘‘ The 
Treasure of the Humble,’ translated by 
Alfred Sutro, 
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IRISH NON - SUBSCRIBING 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


AnnuAL MEETINGS. 


Tue annual meetings of the Association 
of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and 
other Free Christians were held on Wednes- 
day, June 29, in All Souls’ Church. Divine 
service took place at noon, when, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President, Rev. 
Wm. Napier, the sermon was preached by 
Rev. James Kennedy, of Larne. At two 
o’clock the annual business meeting took 
place. The Rey. Principal Gordon took 
the chair, and constituted the meeting with 
prayer, after which the roll of ministers 
and elders of the various presbyteries was 
called by the hon. sec., Rev. J. Kennedy. 

Principal Gordon said he took the chair 
as the oldest ex-president in the unavoid- 
able and much regretted absence of their 
president, Rev. Wm. Napier, and _ his 
business was simply to call upon them to 
elect a successor to Mr. Napier in the pre- 
sidency of the Association, He would ask 
the secretary to read the nominations. 

It was announced by the hon. sec. that 
the presbyteries of Antrim, Bangor, Ar- 
magh, and Templepatrick had nominated 
Rev. W. H. Drummond for the presidency. 

Principal Gordon said it would not be 
improper, he took it, if the Association 
would desire to put on record its sympathy 
with their president under the circum- 
stances of close domestic affliction which 
had prevented him taking his place there 
that day. He thought he expressed the 
feelings of those whom he addressed when 
he said, in regard to the devotional service 
and the very impressive address to which 
they had listened that they had lost 
nothing by Mr. Napier’s absence save the 
aroma of age and experience which age 
and experience alone could give. It was 
a regret to them that they had not been 
able that day to listen to what might almost 
be called publicly and officially the farewell 
utterance of their deeply venerated friend. 
Mention had been made at the previous 
day’s meeting of the loss which they had 
sustained in the untimely death of the 
Rey. A. B. Hamilton, in the ministry of 
Banbridge. They felt also very closely the 
loss of the late minister of Moneyrea. He 
was speaking no secret when he said that 
had it not been that they all desired to render 
due respect to the Rev. Wm. Napier, their 
friend Rev. Richard Lyttle would have 
been appointed their president last year. 
It was thought that a time had come for a 
representative as president of one of these 
congregations which were not associated 
in the Presbyterian way. While they had 
differences with Mr. Lyttle they had simply 
added to the endearment with which he was 
regarded. Always trustworthy and gentle, 
they looked upon him as a friend to every 
cause tending to the advancement of his 
fatherland and his ancestral. faith. He 
was sure they would join that day in ex- 
pressing by resolution their sense of the deep 
and grave loss which had fallen upon them 
all by his removal to another and better 
world. Just in passing, to turn from the 
darker to the brighter side of the past year, 
it had been a year marked by earnest, and, 
in some quarters, enthusiastic endeavours 
for a fuller and more perfect union. They 
were indebted to Dr. John Campbell, the 
worthy son of a worthy sire, the representa- 


tive of long generations of Presbyterian 
staunchness and vitality, for calling them 
to their sense of unity. 
remarks he called upon some member of 
the Association to move the appointment 
of a successor to the Rev. Wm. Napier. 


With those few 


On the motion of the Rev. R. M. King, 


seconded by the Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, 
and supported by the Rey. R. J. Orr, Mr. 


Drummond was then elected president, 
and took the chair. 


Presidents Address. 


Rev. W. H. Drummond, having returned 
thanks for the honour the Association had 
done him, said: Let me ask you to con- 
sider for a few moments the relation of the 
fundamental principle of our Association 
as expressed in its title to the present doc- 


trinal tendency in the larger churches by 
which we are surrounded. We find a 


growing recognition of progress in theology, 


of the unimportance of many things which 
_were considered formerly to be essential, of 
the need of doctrinal reconstruction. With 
this there goes necessarily considerable 
uneasiness of conscience in face of the rigid 
demands of subscription, and a plea for 
larger liberty for the clergy to think and to 
accept what for many of them are the 
Declaratory 
acts and broad Church interpretation of 
ancient formularies are only tentative 
measures ; they are palliatives for incon- 
sistency, but they are no real cure for the 
In face of this tendency 
to push inconvenient questions into the 
background, and to make light of serious 
credal obligations we should raise our voice 
And we have 
a right to do it with all boldness, for we are 
not a small company of theological faddists, 
We 
are a genuine branch of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland ; its history is our his- 
tory, and we perpetuate an attitude of 
tolerance and freedom of thought, which 
was long a characteristic of the Irish Pres- 
byterians, till upon an evil day the church 
was purged of its liberal leaven, and the 
majority declared that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith should be the infallible 
It is 
open to us to plead that, while we have 
lost much in effective organisation and the 
kindling influence of numbers by our 
enforced severance from the larger body, 


proved results of thought. 


present distress. 


and make our position clear. 


or an upstart growth of yesterday. 


rule of Christian faith and practice. 


the loss has not been only upon our side. 


Some victories are won too dearly, and it is 
easier to bind fetters on the soul than to 
throw them off in the day of larger vision 
Slowly the forces of 


and juster judgment. 
liberalism are gathering in strength: The 
demand for freedom to advance, which we 
have enjoyed for so long, is the one that 
cannot be resisted. It is the time for us to 
stand firm and to be proud of our history 
and to uphold our principle of non-sub- 
scription boldly in the interests alike of 
intellectual sincerity and of spiritual effec- 
tiveness in face of the needs and problems 
of the world in which we live. But when I 
use the term ‘‘ spiritual effectiveness ’? am 
I not inviting the most damaging criti- 
cism ? We have dreamed dreams, we have 
thought lonely thoughts, we have claimed 


liberty in creed and conduct to the utmost ; 
but we have failed to be an effective reli- 
gious force or to make any strong popular 
: appeal. 


Can we, in the main, deny 


it? Are we satisfied to remain just 
as we are? Have we said all that can be 
said when we speak of the great difficulties 
to which a dispossessed minority is exposed, 
surrounded as it is on every side by 
stronger and more popular churches? I 
am not going to dwell upon what has 
happened. It is written down; it cannot 
be altered. Is it not human for Churches 
as well as for men to make mistakes and 
to repent of them at leisure? But 
behold ! now is the accepted time; now 
is the day of salvation. It is not what our 
forefathers did or omitted to do which 
concerns us, but the pressing duty of the 
present moment. In our loyalty to our 
principle we have neglected our machinery. 
Those things ought ye to have done and 
not leave the others undone. ‘The lake 
lying in the bosom of the hills reflects the 
heavens in its clear waters and gladdens 
the lonely traveller with its beauty ; but 
if it is needed to bring health and refresh- 
ment to the cities of men, you must call 
in the engineer and cut channels and keep 
the ways of communication open. The 
water of life must be brought from the 
uplands of the Spirit by human means ; 
and it is better that we should co-operate 
in making channels for it than that we 
should go, any one of us with his separate ~ 
vessel, and bring down just what we want 
for our private use. It is true that it may 
mean some curtailment of individual 
freedom, and the primitive way of Jack 
and Jill is certainly more adventurous ; 
but freedom which means the dissolution 
of social duties and corporate bonds cannot 
be tolerated in a civilised community, and 
I will venture to breathe the suspicion 
that such freedom has not the ultimate | 
value for religion that some people have 
supposed. Of this at least there can be 
no doubt, that in the fever of life men 
require a plentiful supply of living water, 
and they are not likely to leave their 
necessities in the hands of a committee 
with a deeply rooted prejudice against 
machinery and water engineers: I confess 
that I grow a little tired of the false 
antithesis between spiritual life and Church 
organisation, for I am not an Anarchist 
even in religion: The attempt to live on 
a plane of superiority to the elementary 
conditions of human existence always 
brings its own defeat: No one can carry 
it out quite consistently. Even the 
Quaker has his forms: After all, the 
quarrel is not between life and machinery, 
spirit and letter, but simply between the 
old methods, which we like, because we 
know them, just as some people have an 
unalterable attachment to old and thread- 
bare clothes, and the demand for some- 
thing more adequate to the real needs of 
life: Have we the courage to make our- 
selves efficient ? Have we sufficient faith 
in our message and its value for the world ? 
Do we believe enough in the accession of 
strength and gladness which closer cor- 
porate union would bring to us to make 
the attempt ? ‘‘ God buries His workman 
and carries on His work ’’is a sentence as 
true of Churches as of men: Churches are 
the temporal instruments for the accom- 
plishment of an eternal purpose. The 
cause of Christ’s kingdom does not depend 
upon the success or failure of any of the 
partial embodiments of the Christian 
Gospel: We may weakly decline our 
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responsibility or drop out exhausted from 
the fight, and the cause will still go 
marching on. But these unseen issues are 
in other hands than ours, and as yet we 
have received no providential sign that 
the hour of our dismissal has come. Our 
successors have not yet taken the field 
with more persuasive lips to speak our 
message and stronger hands to carry our 
flag to victory. We have still our part to 
play ;. let us play it with all the earnestness 
and skill of which we are capable. God 
still needs us for His work; let the sense 
of this Divine compulsion animate us with 
courage and the spirit of sacrifice. No 
detail of organisation.or of mere machinery 
_ will seem insignificant to us'when we have 
grasped the truth that effectiveness may be 
part of godliness. Everything will fall 
into its true rank and subordinate itself to 
our central purpose. It will seem a great 
thing to bring the healing waters of life 
from the heart of the mountains to the 
valleys and plains where men toil and suffer 
and die, and we shall recognise that it is 
our bounden duty to do this with the skill 
of hand and heart and brain, with the best 
adjustment of means to ends, which long 
experience has taught us is essential in all 
practical human affairs. We have yet to 
prove the extent of the service which an 
ordered and organised freedom can render 
to the cause of Christ’s Gospel and King- 
dom among men. Its unrealised _possi- 
bilities of good should give us faith and 
courage for the task to which we have set 
our hands, 
Further Business: 


At the conclusion of the President’s 
address the Rev. J. Kennedy was re-elected 
hon. secretary, and the Rev. J. A. Kelly 
treasurer, and the report of the General 
~ Purposes Committee was adopted. The 
report referred to the death of the Rev. 
Richard Lyttle and the departure of the 
Rev. D. Walmsley, from Belfast: In the 
matter of organisation, Dr. Campbell’s 
lecture given at the last meeting of the 
Association had been printed and dis- 
tributed through the congregations. A 
commivtee representing the different pres- 
byteries and the unattached congregations 
had been appoinved, and _ considerable 
progress had been made. It was believed 
that there would be practical unanimity 
on the question. 

The report of the Orphan Society, which 
was adopted, contained the following :— 
‘* The Governors of the Orphan Society, 
in -presenting their nineteenth annual 
report, have pleasure in being able to set 
forth the usual satisfactory account of the 
year’s work. The income from all sources 
for the year ending March 31 amounts to 
the sum of £365 6s. 2d., which is made up 
as follows :—Subscriptions, £209 6s. 2d; ; 
bank interest, £3 17s. 5d.; and dividends 
on invested capital, £152 2s. 7d. This, 
the year’s income, together with the 
balance of £256 15s. 7d. brought forward 
from March 31, 1905, gives a total of 
£622 Is. 9d. for the year under review. 
The balance carried forward to next year’s 
account is £350 13s. 9d., the expenses for 
the year are £23 18s., and £247 10s. have 
been paid in grants to orphans. It will 
be observed that the present income is 
smaller than that for the year 1905. One 


reason for this is to be found in the fact 
< & 


that about two-thirds of our congregations 
have this year each made a smaller return, 
and another reason is that one congrega- 
tion—viz., Moneyrea—because of special 
circumstances, does not appear on the list 
at all. Nine congregations have slightly 
increased their subscriptions, and it is 
intimated from Moneyrea that we shall 
be able to include their list for this year 
in our report for 1907.’’ 

The Sunday School report, which was 
also adopted, contained the following 
statistics :—‘‘ The total number of scholars 
returned as on the rolls during 1905 in 36 
schools is 1,590, as against 1,567 in 37 
schools for 1904. Comparing returns of 
those schools which made them in 1905. 
with those of 1904 from the same schools 
there is a net decrease of 56 scholars in 
average attendance in those schools (30 in 
number). The average attendance of 
teachers in similar comparison is the same 
as in the previous year. In 24 schools 
there are 262 scholars over 16 years of age. 
Out of 23 schools making returns teachers’ 
meetings are held in 11. Twenty schools 
have libraries, with a total number of 
5,108 volumes.’’ 

The Temperance Committee and the 
Theological Library Committee’s reports 
having been passed, resolutions of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Napier, and of sorrow at 
the deaths of the Revs. Richard Lyttle and 
A. B. Hamilton, were passed. ‘The Rey. 
W.H. Drummond was nominated as dean 
of residence at Queen’s College, Belfast. 

At the conclusion of the business the 
annual dinner at Ye Olde Castle Restaurant 
took place, when the toasts, concluding 
with ‘*The President,’* were duly 
honoured 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF 
ULSTER. 


Tue annual meeting of members was 
held in All Souls’ Church, Belfast, on 
Tuesday, June 19. The moderator, the 
Rev. J. J. Magill, of Rademon, preached 
the sermon, and, after the roll call, by 
the Rev. J. A. Miskimmin, to which a 
large number of ministers and elders re- 
sponded, delivered his address. 

The year, he said, had not been event- 
ful, but good work had been quietly 
carried on. The need for closer union 
had been brought before them a year 
ago by Dr. John Campbell, and the 
opinion in favour of better organisation 
seemed almost unanimous, provided exist- 
ing interests could be safeguarded. It 
would place in their hands the, means 
of solving many of the difficulties of their 
denominational life, and might help them 
in making more widely known the truths 
for which they stood. The Remonstrant 
Presbyterian Church (if that was the 
name finally chosen) they might hope 
would bring new life to their scattered 
congregations. The views generally 
associated with the Unitarian name were 
now finding wide acceptance. What- 
ever might be the outlook for their 
denominationalism, the outlook for their 
teaching was never so bright. They 
might well take fresh courage. Their 
lives must prove that the spirit of Christ 
was in their hearts. 

The Rev. W. G. Marsden was then 


elected as the new moderator, and took 
the chair. The Rev. J. A. Miskimmin 
was re-elected clerk. Various accounts 
were presented and adopted. The in- 
come from the Sustentation Fund for 
the year was stated as £603 16s. 9d. A 
resolution in memory of the late A. B. 
Hamilton was passed; and also reso- 
lutions on Temperance and Peace. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL HOME. 


Tag annual meeting was held at Dr, 
Williams’ Library on Monday. afternoon, 
Mrs. Homan, of the L.C.C. Committee of 
Education, in the chair. 

The report, which was read by Miss 
Manian Pritchard, recorded a good year’s 
work. The 51 children cared for at 
Winifred House had almost, without 
exception, made good progress. An 
average of 17 beds had been occupied 
throughout the year. Of 14 children 
under treatment in the hip and spinal 
department 9 had been restored to health: 
After consideration it had been decided 
to shghtly modify the name of the Home, 
and to call it now a ‘Convalescent 
Hospital Home,’’ as more strictly defining 
its character. 

The following passages from the report 
are of special interest. 

Finance,-- Your committee would 
have been glad to have been able to 
report that the ordinary annual income 
had balanced the ordinary outgoings : 
but alas! this happy state of things has, 
as yet, never been attained, and were 
it not that, from time to time, some 
special gift, or. legacy, comes to the 
treasurer’s assistance, our accounts would 
show a yearly deficit of a full hundred 
pounds. As, however, this is a source 
which cannot be relied upon, your Com- 
mittee feel much anxiety, especially when, 
as at present, the reserve fund is diminish- 
ing so steadily ; and they therefore earnestly 
invite all who believe in the good work of 
the Home to strive to increase the number 
of its friends and supporters. And in 
this direction an excellent example has 
been set by our President of two years 
ago. Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, who gave 
herself most earnestly to the task of 
making the Invalid Children’s Home 
better known among people likely to 
be interested ; writing some fifty personal 
letters, and arranging for an At Home 
at Winifred House whereat these new 
friends might see what was being done 
there ;_ with the result that thirty fresh 
names were added to our list, producing 
£11 in new subscriptions, besides £7 17s. 
in donations. Your Committee wish to 
take this opportunity of thanking Mrs. 
Blake Odgers and her co-adjutor, Mrs. 
Henry Gow, for their valuable assistance, 
and would like to commend their example 
to friends in other neighbourhoods. 

The Sydney Cot, the Edie Cot, and 
the Amy Cot, the Brixton Cot, and the 
Young Day’s Cot are still provided for ; 
the two last by Sunday schools, their 
teachers and friends ; and your Committee 
are glad to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the generous unknown donor, who 
adds £25 to the amount collected at 
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Effra-road Church and School; and to 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, who allows ‘‘ Aunt 
Amy’’ a corner in the Young Day’s 
Magazine, in which to tell all about 
Winifred House to its youthful readers. 

Thanks to various friends the children 
have enjoyed several treats during the 
year, A tea at Highgate, drives now 
and again, festivities on special birthdays 
and at Christmastide, mark the year’s 
Calendar with many a red letter; and 
perhaps chief of these, because it comes 
once a week, is the Wednesday mozning’s 
visit from Miss ‘‘ Berfer,’’ as the children 
love to call their visitor, who has, now 
for some years, come with unfailing regu- 
larity to give ‘‘ needlework,’’ bringing 
with her the most fascinating collection 
of fancy work of a true kindergarten 
type, suitable to the individual powers 
of each child. It is a pleasure to see the 
pride and joy with which a finished necdle- 
book, or mat, or bookmark, is brought 
out and displayed with triumph, es a 
gift to be given next Sunday to father 
or mother, as the case may be. 

Truly, our Home is rich in friends! 
Not only can we note it by glancing 
through our list of subscribers, but also 
by recalling the numevous gifts of clothes 
and toys, and flowers, and other things 
that come in from time to time. This 
working together, this fulfilling of the 
Gospel of Togetherhood, as Edward 
Everett Hale calls it, helps to minimise 
trouble and anxiety, and to increase 
the joy of service, and therefore the 
Committee, officers and staff alike, all 
feel deeply grateful to the many friends 
of Winifred House. 

Thus, ‘‘toiling’’ ‘‘ rejoicing,’ and 
sometimes, but happily not often, ‘‘ sor- 
rowing,’ the workers of Mrs. Hampson’s 
Memorial Home continue on their way 
glad to know that their chief officer, 
Miss Emma Hope, is still at the head of 
affairs, guiding, nursing, mothering her 
large little family with devotion and 
skill; for so long as that is the case they 
feel sure that Winifred House will con- 
tinue to hold an honoured place among 
the Homes devoted to the care of Invalid 
Children. 

The accounts, wh'ch were presented 
by Mr. Blyth, the hon. treasurer, showed 
subscriptions £374 10s., donations £82, 
and a Hospital Saturday grant of £25. 
Patients’ maintenance fees (4s. weekly) 
produced £177 10s., interest on war loan 
£6. The total expenses were £786, more 
than £100 more than the regular income; 
but £100 War Loan had been sold out 
for £98 10s., and a balance of £140 10s. 
from May, 1905, was thus reduced to 
£118, showing the serious need of more 
annual subscriptions. 

Mrs. Homan, in moving the adoption 
of the report, spoke of the thoroughness 
of the work done at the Home, which 
results in the mental as well as the physi- 
cal improvement of each little inmate, and 
expressed the earnest hope that the 
necessity for drawing on the small reserve 
fund will be obviated in future by a 
substantial increase in the subscription 
Jist. She also dwelt on the fact that by 
helping such homes as Winifred House we 
helped many other societies to carry out 
their work. Hospitals needed such homes, 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association 


could not get on without them, and the 
Charity Organisation Society constantly 
required just this kind of help for many a 
household which comes to it for assistance. 

Dr. Urpan Prircuarp seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Buytyu, who seconded a vote 
of thanks to medical officers, lady super- 
int-ndent and staff, t:ld of a little girl 
who, on returning home, spoke of the 
happy time she had had, and specially 
dwelt on the puzzles that had been lent 
to her to put together. Mrs. Byth said 
that she felt that Winifred House was 
full of puzzles, chief of which was the 
puzzle as to how they managed to get 
so much sunshine into the Home, for it 
was a well-known fact that more sun- 
shine was registered there than in any 
other spot in or : round London. 

Miss M. Prircnarp thanked Mrs. 
Homan for presiding, f eling that it was 
an honour to have the chair filled by 
one who was spending her life in work 
for children. 


DR. CROTHERS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., was 
on Sunday last presented with an illumi- 
nated address by the congregation of the 
Old Meeting, Birmingham. The  inter- 
change of pulpits has proved a most suc- 
cessful experiment on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The address was as follows :— 


Tothe Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., Harvard, 
U.S.A. 


DEAR Dr. CRoTHERs,—As members of 
the congregation of the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham, we desire to record 
our sincere and grateful appreciation of 
your minist ations during the months of 
May and June, 1906, when our own 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Wood, occu- 
pied your pulpit in America. Your pre- 
sence among us has once more shown that 
an. occasional interchange of pulpits can 
be beneficial and stimulating to congrega- 
tions as well as to ministers. In our own 
case we acknowledge with thankfulness 
both the pleasure and the advantage 
which we have derived from being privi- 
leged to attend your services. 

We sincerely hope that you and Mrs. 
Crothers will carry back with you to 
your distant home some agreeable memo- 
ries of those who count themselves as 
among your friends here, and, in conclu- 
sion, we trust that in your future journeys 
to the old country you may find opportu- 
nity to revisit our church, when we can 
promise you always a most cordial and 
appreciative welcome. 

On behalf of the congregation. 

Joun HeEwirt, \ W d 
_ J. H. Forrester, eta 
Birmingham, July, 1906. 


Man is fully satisfied only with what 
satisfies his soul—only with Character, and 
with an end less chance for that character 
to grow: Phillips Brooks. 


Better to feel a love within 
Than be lovely to the sight ! 
Better a homely tenderness 
Than beauty’s wild delight ! 
George Macdonald; 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. } 

eee 
APPEAL. 5s 

London: Mansford-street Mission.—The 
Rev. Gordon Cooper writes from_the Parsonage, 
Mansford-street, Bethnal-green, E.:—‘‘I shall be 
grateful ifyou will again allow me to ask your 
yeaders for subscriptions to our Convalescent, 
Excursion and Country Holiday Fund. Heavy 
demands are made upon this fund-in the summer, 
when it is so desirable to send people away into 
the country, even if it is only for aday; and at 
preseat the balance at my disposal is very small. 
I should also be glad to receive subcriptions to 
our Window Gardening Society. Last year we 
had rather a heavy adverse balance, but some 
kind friends of the Mission haye paid that off, 
and it would be pleasant now to add some new 
names to our list of subscribers, that we may not 
again get into debt.” 


Ainsworth. — The annual schcol sermons ~ 


were preached on Sunday by the Rev. W. G. 
Schroeder, M.A., of Sale. There were crowded 
congregations afternoon and evening. Special 
anthems were rendered by the choir, under the 
leadership of Mr. Jas. Mason, and Mr. A. J. 
Wilson officiated at the organ. The collections 
amounted to £40, an increaso of about £5 over 
last year. 

Cardiff.—The Sunday-school anniversary was 
held on Sunday, June 24. In the morning the 
preacher was the Rev. W. Whitaker. In the 
evening a Service of Song, ‘ The Story of 
Joseph,” was given by the children. - Mrs. 
Whitaker gave the connecting readings. 

Ditchling.—Tho ‘anniversary services were 
held on Sunday last, when thoughtful and in- 
spiring sermons were preached by the Rey. E. 
Savell Hicks, of Islington.. Many friends 
gathered from Lewes and Brighton, and the day 
being pleasantly fine, a very happy and stimu- 
lating time was passed. Luncheon and tea were 
provided at the neighbouring hostelry, and the 
afternoon was spent by rambling over the downs 
or in the meadows. 

Douglas, 1.0.M.—Unritarian services ar9 
being arranged for the summer season, to be 
held in a hall at the Gymnasium, in Upper 
Douglas, in the vicinity of Finch Hill, off 
Bucks Road. ‘They are under tbe direction of 
the Missionary Conference, and-will begin on 
July 22nd The place of meeting is central, 
and thould be found without difficulty by 
visitors. It is earnestly hoped that visiting 
and resident Unitarians will make an effort to 
be present at the services, which are to be held 
morning and eyening, and will extend over 
eight Sundays. 

Nottingham: Christ Church (Farewell). 
—On Sunday last the Rev. William Lindsay 
concluded his ministry of more than seven years 
at Christ Church, Peas Hill-road. At the after- 
noon service the secretary of the Sunday-school 
(Mr. F. O. Hallott), presented to Mr. Lindsay, 
on behalf of the teachers and scholars, a 
splendid gold albert, with expressions of warm 
regard and gratitude. | Afterwards Mr. Lindsay 
kindly entertained the teachers to tea in the 
schoo]-room. The improvement in the school 
and the success of its several institutions has 
been entirely due to the energetic and business- 
like way in which Mr. Lindsay has conducted 
the work. At the evening service Mr. Lindsay 
preached his final sermon from the text: ‘ And 
there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall 
bear fruit, and the spirit of the Lord shall rest. 
upon him.” After the evening service Mr. 
Lindsay invited all present to a reception in the 
school-room, and personally said good-bye to 
all present. 

Windermere.—Local Unitarians and visi- 
tors to the Lake District will be interested in 
hearing that the Missionary Conference has 
made arrangements for arother series of ser- 
vices to be held on Sunday mornings at 11 
o'clock, and extending from July 15 to 
September 16. They will be held this sea- 
son in the Institute, Bowness, situate in North- 
terrace, as the hall at Windermere, owing to a 
legal prohibition, has been withdrawn from 
our use. The whole of the services will be 


conducted by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, ~ 


{ B.A., now resident at Windermere. ° 


. 
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Yorkshire Ministers’ Union.—A meeting 
of the Union was held at Mill Hill, Leeds, on 
Tuesday, June 26, Rey. C. Hargrove presided} 
Sixteen ministers were present. Mr. Hargrove 
kindly offered to open a discussion on ‘‘ Some 
Ministerial Difficulties,’ at the next meeting, on 
July 24. Ministers were afterwards entertained 

- at lanch, at Roundhay Park, by the kind invi- 
tation of Mr. George E. Verity, also at tea, in his 
own house. A thoroughly enjoyable day was 
spent. On the motion of the Rev. C. J. Street, 
seconded by the Rey. Ottwell Binns, a cordial vote 
of thanks was given to Mr. and Mrs. Verity, for 
their kindness and generous hoSpitality. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Lay Preachers’ 
Union.—.On Saturday afternoon, the half-yearly 
meeting took place at Elland, the president (Mr. 

“James Thompscn, of Pudsey) presiding. After 
the reading of reports setting forth the work 
done by the Leeds and district, and also the 
‘Sheffield branches of the Union, the supplying of 
pulpits, &e., tea was served in the Elland school- 
100m, kindly presided over by ladies connected 
with the Elland congregation. Arrange.uents 
had been made for conducting an open-air 
service on a plot of Jand near the Ejland town- 
hall, by the lay preachers, somewhat on the lines 
of the Unitarian Van Mission. A lorry had been 
provided, and also a harmonium and a number 
of the Elland choir led the very hearty singing 
of upwards of 100 persons who had assembled. 
The Rey. John Ellis, the district minister of the 
Yorkshire Union, presided, and opencd the 
meeting with prayer. Warnest addresses were 
given at intervals by the chairman the Rev. H. 
Cross (asistant district minister), of Dewsbury ; 
Mr. Fred Clayton, of Leeds; Mr. T. Manning, of 
York; and Mr.J. Thompson. A portion of Scrip- 
ture was read. by Mr. F. Blackwell, of Sheffield. 
Hach speaker emphasised the more salient and 
distinctive points of the Unitarian faith, to which 
the people listened with marked attention. 
Unitarian literature, tracts, &c., were dis- 
tributed. : 


Sermons on Different Subjects, by Rev: 
F. F. Carmichael, LU.D., Canon of Christ 
-Church, and Chaplain of the Magdalen, 
Dublin. These sermons aré of the Broad 
Church type, and of excellent quality. 
We quoted recently one passage from this 
volume on the cruel destruction of 
beautiful birds for the decoration of 
women’s hats, and will add here another 
quotation. ‘‘Some people talk as if the 
world was growing worse and worse every 
year. Our judgment in that respect 
depends on where we look. If we look 
but in one direction, we may say it is an 
idle, frivolous, luxurious, good-for-nothing 
age, thinking but of amusement and 
selfish enjoyment; or else it is a 
sceptical, infidel, irreligious, Godless 
age, with a literature base, sensual, and 
impious; or élse it is a self-admiring, 
self - contemplating, self - congratulating, 
self-advertising age, in which hysterics is 
mistaken for genius and men are taken 
at their own measurement; an age of 
muddy poets, shoddy novelists, and 
knavish politicians. But in all such 
estimates we note only the diseases of 
the age. Its rea) life is full of health 
and living interests, of beneficent designs 
and movements, of great inspirations and 
sense of world-wide duties, of devotion 
to the cause of humanity—the rescue of 
the wretched and debased, the protection 
of the innocent, the training of the 
young, the bringing of us nearer and 
nearer to the ideal of Cirist.’?? (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) kea 


ac 


Erratum.—In last week’s INQUIRER, 
p. 432, third column, line 18, for very 
factor read benefactor; 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
tater than Thursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, July 8. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArtHuUR 
8. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore - street, W., 11.15, 
Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eusracre 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucxKer, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
13 and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 -and 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. 
EpwARDs. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and-7, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A.J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Franx K. FREESTOoN. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PrERris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
Epesr Dartyn. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 end 
and 7, Rev. E. Savent Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. FreD. HanKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorrr B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1] and’7, Rev. W. W. C. Porz. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30., Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Friix Tayuor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooptne, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I], Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. H. G. CHan- 
CELLOR. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. Crircutey, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 
THOMAS ELLIOT. 


Bethnal) 


11.15 


ll and 7, Mr. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Briackroont, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rév. Ropert McGex. 

BuackrooLt, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 


“The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to bl children. All the ingredients 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


"MANUFACTORY ; LONDSH, W.c. 


Bovurnemovurye, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road. 
Closed for decorations, &e. 

BEADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

BrigHton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirstitey PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 

CursterR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.20, 
Sruprent, U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GInEveER, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Anruur 
W. Fox, M.A. 

LzrcestTER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. E. Manninea, M.A. 

LiveRrPooxu, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 ard 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozperrs. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Marpston#, EKarl-street. Chapel, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. . 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and’6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 

OxFoRD, Manchester 
J. E. Oparrs, M.A. 

PortsMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 snd 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsporoueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwEut Bixns. 

Szvnnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TzaspaLeE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Streret, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SovurnenpD, Darnley-road, 1], Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Rev. Dr. Mummery. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Frrprerick Biountr Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TEOWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudiey- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Mission, July 9to 14, Whalley 
and Clitheroe, at 7.30. 

Wesr Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite S:ation, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


11 and 6.30, 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


<< 


IRELAND. 


Dueguin, Stephen’s Green West. 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitron Vance, B.D. 


$$ a____. 
WALES. 
ABrErystwitn, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
ee 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMForTB. 


MARRIAGE. 
Forrrst—BaLLANTYNE.—At St. Vincent- 
street Unitarian Church, Glasgow, on 


Friday, June 29th, by the Rev. Frank 
Walters, Newcastle, assisted by the Rev. 
EH. T. Russel!, Glasgow, and the Rev. James 
Ray, M.A., Cellardyke, the Rev. James 
Forrest, M.A., St. Vincent-street Unitarian 
Church, Glasgow, to Nelly Chalmers, 
—_youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Ballantyne and Mrs. Ballantyne, 11, Sandy- 
ford-place, Glasgow. 


DEATH. 
ASPDEN.—On June 29th, at 9, Rectory-road, 
Barnes, Surrey, Jane Aspden, fourth 


daughter of the late Andrew Aspden, of 
London Wall, City of London, and Water- 
foot, Lancashire, in her 79th year. ° 
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WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


IS RELIGION UNDERMINED ? 


Crown 8yo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, Price 1s. 6d. net, 
PORTRAIT OF DR. DRUMMOND. BORO ANS MERE: 
PHOTOGRAYURE OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 


Cliff,, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 


10in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, post free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balham, 8.W. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea _ and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


President: 


SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 8} per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Applicatior. 


: ar ee seoing the — : bighly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 

Situations, BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 
VAC AND wee. OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ORROWDALE.—TO LET iill 
August 7th, HOUSE, 2 sitting-rooms, 

7 bedrooms. Recommended by Mrs. Carpenter, 
Oxford.-— Address, Mrs. Situ, Leathes 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

if YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ADY NURSE WANTED for four 
children, eldest six years—Apply, giving 
full particulars, age, salary, references, &c., to 


Mrs. ARTHUR VALLANCE, Rowley Bank, Cottage, Borrowdale, Keswick. 
ess SUFFOLK. 
OUNG LADY DESIRES POST as LADY wants to rent unfurnished 


CHILDREN’S NURSE, where mother’s 
supervision is given.—Apply, F., Inquirer 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


a good old-fashioned cottage, or small 
house in Suffolk village. Within easy distance 
of Ipswich, sea, and rail. 

Address, M. B. T., 
Long Sutton, 
Langport, Somerset. 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


ma... 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms’on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Jastitution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupen, A-R.1.B.A, 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Orme, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 


Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. 18 years. | 21 years. 
ae “018 4_ 0142 | 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


15 years. 


015 6 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High." 


‘On lean if possible-—Address, 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO.,, 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


138, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
—_o— 
(EANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, ° 
HicHeaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiIan Tazor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Health situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim: 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
(On hill-side, rear Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
_. Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health, Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. (Oxon), 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIt- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr..H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


as NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


WANTED. 


PRIESTLEY'S “ DISQUISITIONS ” 


For Postal Mission Work. 


Mrs. Rerp, 
The Knoll, Swansea. : 


Strawberries, Dessert, Carriage paid, 
Package free. 12 lbs., 4/-; 24]bs., 7/6, Cash.— 
FRED THORNLEY, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
pe 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Per PaGE .. 6 
Haur-PaGe .., oe eet | 
PER COLUMN ...- 2 
IncH in CoLUMN 0 


Special Terms for a Series. - 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. & 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Sirand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 


accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
ROE LE ITE NT PT EE IE A IE LT ET CE 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27. Pilgrim-street. 
Ludgate Hil], London, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.  Sole-Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Oonduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
July 7, 1906, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


=——~o——= 
' Tuer First Church in Plymouth, Mass., 
the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, is to 
celebrate on Wednesday, August 1, the 
tercentenary of the first gathering of the 
Church at Scrooby. There will be a 
morning service, and after luncheon a 
communion service, conducted by the 
Rev. John Cuckson, the present minister 
of the Church, assisted by others,  ‘‘to 
which Christians, of whatever name or 
creed, are cordially invited.’’ The thoughts 
of many in this country will be with their 
brethren on that occasion. The following 
passage is from the letter of invitation 
from the Church to which we would gladly 
have responded, had it been possible, 
with more than this word of cordial 
acknowledgment and sympathy — 

“The old First Church sends ee 
to its kindred on the occasion of the 
300th anniversary of the gathering of the 
Church of the Separatists in Scrooby. 
Nottinghamshire, Hngland, the mother 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 1606. 

“Tt ismeet that honour should be paid 
to the brave and faithful souls who, 
driven by cruel necessity and in obedience 
to conscience, left home and friends to 
dwell in a strange land, and who finally, 
by the providence of God, crossed the 
Atlantic in the depth of winter, settled on 
these shores, and in 1620 founded 
Plymouth Plantation. They brought with 
them a church of their own order, and a 
charter of civil government. 

“The church organised in England 


went from thence to Holland, and at | 
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Leyden there was duly set apart a branch 


of the parent community, which was sent 


out with blessings and prayers, to be 
planted wherever the Pilgrims might 
land. It has preserved continuous records, 
an unbroken ministry, and the original 
covenant of faith. 

“The anniversary services will be held 
on Wednesday, Aug. 1, at the First 
Church, when addresses will be delivered 
by His Excellency Curtis Quild, Jr., 
Governor of Massachusetts; the Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Chaplain of 
the United States Senate; the Hon. John 
D. Long, LL.D., ex-Governor; Professor 
Edward C. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., Park- 
man Professor of Theology, Harvard 
University.”’ 


THE Christian Register, of June 28, writ- 
ing of the First Church in connection 
with this celebration at Plymouth, has 
the following note :—“ This church during 
the last century became Unitarian by slow 
degrees, without violence, without con- 
troversy, and without disruption. During 
the period in which the change occurred 
there was no hint of disloyalty, dishonesty, 
or breach of trust on the part of the 
members of the First Church and parish 
who *had received their inheritance from 
the fathers and believed that they, in 
their administration, were loyal to their 
spirit and to the spirit of truth. Later 
controversies do not change the facts of 
history. Exactly similar changes are now 
taking place in orthodox parishes that 
might be named; and there is every 
reason to believe that, in New England 
at least, Congregationalism will soon 
freely admit the right of the congregation, 
when it moves together freely and har- 
moniously, to worship the God of their 
fathers in a way that seems most honour- 
able to him and edifying to themselves.”’ 


WHEN we turn from the debates onthe 
Education Bill in, the House of Commons, 
to the new ‘‘Code of Regulations for 
Public Elementary Schools,’’ we do so 
with feelings of relief. For the new Code 
has really to do with education, into the 
scheme of which it introduces several 
ingenious alterations. Some of these are 
likely to have a far-reaching effect, and 
are recommended to the consideration of 
all who are concerned with the influences 
through which the children of the people 
grow to manhood. The first change to 
be noted deals ostensibly only with a 
matter of administrative mechanism. 
The rule under which every school must 
be visited by an inspector at least once 
a year is withdrawn. ‘‘He may forego 
such a visit for a year or even longer, in 
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the case of any school which was in a 
satisfactory condition when last visited, 
if he has good grounds for believing that 
its circumstances have not undergone any 
material change.’’ : 

THE advantages anticipated are partly 
of a technical character, The inspectors 
will thus be set free (1) for more fre- 
quent visits to inefficient schools; (2) 
for larger and comparative inquiries into 
special problems in particular groups of 
schools, or into special or improved 
methods of teaching. These reports, it 
is rightly supposed, should be of more 
value to the local authorities than the 
brief and formal reports of a perfunctory 
annual inspection. The chief significance 
of the regulation, however, is different. 
It marks a further step away from the 
old and now discredited payment-by- 
result system, and it seems calculated to 
encourage initiative and enthusiasm 
among teachers. It is a milestone on 
our long road from the ideal of instruc- 
tion to that of education. : : 

THE most welcome and valuable of all 
the changes, however, deals with the 
subject of character formation, which is 
indeed the paramount ideal, but is now 
almost for the first time recognised as 
even a legitimate branch of the school 
curriculum. The Minister of Education is 
apologetic (unduly so, we should have 
thought): ‘‘It will not be disputed that 
the time-table for a public elementary 
school may properly provide for regular 
instruction in the principles of individual, 
social and civic duty.’’ It is good to 
have even a beginning of recognition of 
the work of social and civic life, and 
although the beginning is a timid one we 
trust it may lead to larger thoughts in the 
future: The curious proviso that in giving 
such lessons teachers should ‘‘ guard 
against doing or expressing anything in 
the least subversive of the authority of ~ 
religion,’’ must be a reflection upon the 
temper of certain advocates of “‘moral 
instruction ’’ as a substitute for the cus- 
tomary religious lesson. Certainly no 
wholesome moral teaching can be subver- 
sive of religion. 


ANOTHER provision has to do with the 
organisation of games: Organised games 
may he played under the supervision of 
master and mistress during one afternoon 
in the week and may count as a school 
attendance: The Introduction to the 
code points out with perfect truth how 
‘* children who take part in properly 
organised sess will learn, among other 
things, to ‘play the game,’ to f give and 
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take,’ to devote themselves to, and efface 
themselves for, a common cause, to feel 
pride in the achievements of others, to 
accept victory with becoming modesty 
and defeat with due composure, and, 
speaking generally, to acquire the spirit 
of discipline, of corporate life. and of fair 
play.’? These are great qualities. If 
the child possess them, he can succeed in 
life with honour, or if he fail, as many 
will, he can do so without dishonour. 
The method: of corporate play does foster 
these virtues, and is a delightful thing in 
itself. It is of undoubted value for the 
development of character. We must only 
hope, and indeed we are confident, that 
the excessive public school over-valuation 
of games will not also find a way into our 
elementary schools. The proclamation of 
the ideal of corporate play is in_ itself 
sufficient to make this a memorable 
code, 

An admirable letter cppeared in Tues- 
day’s Tribune on the subject of ‘‘ Non- 
conformists and Secular Education,’’ by 
the Rev. F. R. Swan, who is a Congre- 
gational minister at Marsden, near 
Huddersfield. Mr. Swan pleads for con- 
sideration of the wishes of Churchmen as 
well as Nonconformists in the matter of 
religious teaching. _We quote the con- 
cluding portion of his letter :—‘* The only 
fair, just solution of the problem is secular 
instruction during school hours and facili- 
ties for all churches in all schools at their 
own cost outside school hours. But 
secular education is not anti-religious; 
in its deepest sense it is religious, It is 
time we gave up being frightened by the 
word ‘secular.’ |The reading of a few 
verses, or singing-a hymn, or teaching a 
creed, does not makea school or ascholar 
religious. The religious tone, influence, 
atmosphere, must be in the ideal, in 
the character of the teachers, in the jus- 
tice, kindness, discipline, and unselfishness 
manifested. That is the true ‘ religious 
atmosphere.’ <A secular education which 
included not only intellectual instruction, 
but the drawing forth of the Divine 
spirit within the child, the development 
of the higher nature, the teaching of 
reverence, honesty, courage, duty, justice, 
kindness, honour, all that tends to make 
a child a noble, citizen—such an educa- 
tion, I say, even if called ‘secular,’ is 
religious, for it is the revelation of the 
Christ spirit within. If our education 
does not mean that, and involve that, it 
is no good; it is an offence against the 
child. For education is for life, not 
simply for a living. Such a religion 
ought. to be taught by State teachers, 
because the very existence of a true 
social body called a State depends upon 
such a religion. This is not religion in 
the ecclesiastical sense, but I submit that 
it is religion in the human sense, religion 
as Jesus lived it, and if Parliament has 
a mandate for anything, it has a mandate 
for seeuring such a religion for our children, 
and such a religion is a child’s religion. 
Is it too late to decide for this Christian- 
secular education ? ”’ 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest 
Mr. Hadley’s courteous reply to my letter, 
and ask to be allowed to add a few words 
of rejomder in explanation on certain 
points. I take no exception to his sta‘e- 
ment that I admit Clause 4 to be almost 
a necessity in a Bill based on Cowper- 
Templeism.. I regard the Bill as hanging 
together; and, accordingly, I am aware 
that. to get rid of Clause 4 we must first 
get rid of Cowper-Templeism. But, so far 
from desiring a one-sided Bill to suit the 
Bill’s most extreme Nonconformist oppo- 
nents, I rather desire to go to the furthest 
limit in the consideration that I would 
show to the Church of England, the 
Catholics, and the Jews. J am _ not in 
favour. of abolishing denominational 
teaching in the schools, but. of admit- 
ting it into all schools impartially ; 
that is the only condition on which 
I could assent to confining the State- 
paid instruction to secular subjects. 
Lam not at all convinced that the country 
is not ready for schools that will be co- 
denominational, the State providing the 
secular, and the denominations the reli- 
gious, teaching in all of them impartially. 
This system works with acceptance in a 
portion of the Canadian Dominion, and 
to-it I look, if not for the immediate, for 
the ultimate solution of our scandalous 
religious quarrels in regard to the educa- 
tion of the people. Broad-minded clergy- 
men of the Church of England, like Canon 
Hicks, of Manchester, favour it ; a Catholic 
layman told me he favoured: it; it is in 
accordance with the wise advice given to 
the churches in the House of Commons by 
young Mr. Acland, a worthy son of the 
best Education Minister the country ever 
had, to organise their own religious teach- 
ing as the great demand that the future 
will. make upon them. Mr. Hadley 
interprets my proposal quite correctly ; 
but under Clause 6, it will be left to 
the parents who desire special religious 
teaching for their children, and to them 
alone, to send them to it. This for the 
first time is an operative conscience clause. 
The will of the parent comes in to send 
and not to withdraw his child; and the 
argument based on parental desire is met. 
It is quite true that I do not like this 
system; but I do not want a bill forced 
through Parliament to suit me; if it did, 
it would certainly alienate the whole 
body of denominationalists and be a 
complete failure. Unitarians have been 
already accustomed to suffering from a 
Cow per-Templeism in which the Apostles’ 
Creed is taught, and taught at the 
expense of their rates and taxes. In the 
scheme I propose whatever will be taught 
under Free Church Councils, if’ they 
take it up, will be paid for by those who 
believein it alone. Andif Unitarians are 
left out in the cold, it will be nothing new. 
At. all events, no Unitarian parents will 


send their children to teaching which they’ 


do not desire; nor do I think that we 
shall organise our own teaching in the 


schools, but rather outside their walls; 

My co-pastor, Mr. Andreae, is now doing 

this in connection with the Hyde Secondary 

School, teaching our own children on a 

week evening in our own school. 

Ido not favour ‘‘ contracting out’’ for 
the Roman Catholics and Jews; that is 
one of the worst things in the Bill, with 
consequent educational starvation, and 
jumble sales to raise the wind. But I 
am confident that Catholic children will 
still collect in the schools owned by the 
Catholic Church. On the transfer the 
old Catholic teachers are to be taken 
over, and the schools will be started 
under the old Catholie atmosphere. If 
there are to be sectarian pens in the 
common schools, however, I will take 
them as_a less evil than the separation of 
children in sectarian schools; it would 
not prevent common education with all 
the lifelong benefit of school friendships. 
It 1s a complete misnomer to call the 
universal right of entry a secular system; 
it takes the religious teaching out of the 
hands of a State which has no business 
with it, and placesit in the hands of the 
churches whose business it is, that is all; 
and I have yet to learn that religion has 
ever gained by beingestablished. Is not 
the Irish Church stronger to-day than in 
its days of establishment? Where is 
Catholicism more alive than in Ireland ? 

H. EnrrEtp Dowson. 

Gee Cross, July 9. 

———_—_.______. 

CAN UNITARIANS:BE MARRIED IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 
Sir,— The Church of England will 

marry membets of the Christian Church. 

Members are persons who hold the 

Christian faith and have been baptized 

either in that or the Roman communion, 

or by a person whois in the eye of the 


Church a layman (or woman) if he use ~ 


water and the words, ‘‘I baptize thee— 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

It is not prescribed that the reli-. 
gious belief of the applicants for 
marriage shall be inquired into. The 
fact of their applying for the service is 
presumptive evidence that they are 
members of the Christian Church. 

The difficulty in this case seems to 
have arisen from its coming openly to the 
knowledge of the clergyman that neither of 
the applicants was a member of the 
Christian Church, 

We know that marriages are often 
celebrated by the Church of England 
where one of the parties is a Unitarian, 
and some of the clergy would have been 
prepared to go a step or two farther, and 
perform the marriage ceremony at Christ 
Church; but in that case they would have 
been transgressing the rules of the Church, 
in that thay would have been using a rite 
designed exclusively for members of the 
Christian Church for the benefit of non- 
members. 

Unitarians naturally will not agree to 
this definition of Christian or of Church, 
but it is that of the communion whose 
salt those three clergymen eat. 

Txos. 8S. WIcKSTEED; 

West Croydon, July 8. 

Srr,—Mr. Mott’s letter throws further 
light on that useful object-lesson; Let us 
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be quite frank about it. The Bishop of 
London said that the Marriage Service of 
the Church is a Trinitarian one, and that 
therefore a Unitarian is a hypocrite who 
proposes to avail himself of it; and he is 
right, Butthe matter must not end there. 
It is our duty to walk across the road and 
tell the good Bishop that his Marriage 
Service is a blush-provoking and un- 
truthful service, and that, however fashion- 
able it may be, it ought to be distasteful 
to every honest and self-respecting person, 
as well as-to every Unitarian. 

_ Mr. Mott’s friends may be the nicest 


people in the world, and one cannot help 


feeling sorry for them, but they deserved 

all they got. Did they read that service 

before they asked for it 2 
J. Pace Hopps: 

Tuis week’s Christian World has the 
following note on this subject :-— 

“ The Bishop of London seems to have 
much zeal for ecclesiastical traditions, but 
only a scanty knowledge of them. In a 
recent speech, as mentioned in a Note by 
the Way last week, he announced that he 
had refused ‘o permit a Unitarian couple 
to be married in one of the churches of his 
diocese, And he said that he had refused 
it in order that he might ‘ maintain the 
Church’s laws as they have been handed 
down.’ The good Bishop, says a corre- 
spondent, forgot that within the memory 
of men still living the Established Church 
wasso far from refusing to marry Unitarians 
that she even claimed to monopolise the 
right of marrying them. When, in the 
Parliament of 1824, the Unitarians begged 
for leave to marry in their own chapels 
the application was actively opposed by 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop 
of Chester. The former prelate said, 
“There is no essential difference between 
Unitarian tenets and any doctrine recog- 
nised in our marriage service.’ The latter 
prelate said, ‘It is impossible that a 
Unitarian can cbject to any words in the 
marriage service.’ ” 


MancHEsi1ER District Assocrarrion.— 
Ta accordance with resolutions of the 
governing body, it has been decided to 
raise a sum of £5,000, by means of an 
Association Fund and a United Bazaar, 
to be held in the autumn of 1907. The 
Association has to meet increasing calls 
with diminishing resources, and needs 
generous replenishment of its funds, if 
its work is to be efficiently carried on 
and extended. An urgent. appeal has 
therefore been issued to the churches of 
the district to unite in an earnest and 
enthusiastic effort, and the Provincial 
Assembly at Padiham endorsed the 
appeal and agreed to furnish a stall 
at the bazaar: It is proposed to 
spread the spending of the bulk of the 


reserve fund obtained over a period of 


years, during which time it should be 
the aim, not only to bring the churches 
at present receiving aid to a position 
of financial independence, but also to 
strengthen all the churches in the Asso- 
ciation, so that an annual income suf- 
ficient for the Association’s work can 
easily be raised. A garden-party will be 
held at Summerville, by kind permission 
of the college committee, on Saturday, 


- July 21, to inaugurate the effort: 
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SUMMER SESSION FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL THACHERS.—IL. 


WE reported Jast week the proceedings 
of the Summer Session at Manchester 
College, Oxford, June 29 to July 7, and 
add here some notes of lectures end of 
the closing meeting of the session. But 
first the letter of greeting from Dr. 
Carpenter from which we quoted last 
week. His telegram was read at the first 
evening meeting, and a message sent in 
reply. The letter was read at a sub- 
sequent meeting :— 

Dear Miss PritcHarp,—I wrote a letter 
of greeting this morning to your Company 
of teachers, but by a misadventure it was 
lost on the way to the village post, and 
the early hour of closing did not permit 
of my writing another. So I sent a 
hasty telegram of salutation. But I 
should be really glad if you would kindly 
express te the friends and fellow-workers 
whom you gather together, my deep sym- 
pathy with their purpose, and my hope 
that their days in Oxford may strengthen 
ard enrich it. You will have the most 
genial of hosts in Dr. Odgers, and, I 
trust, fairer ski s than the clouds and 
rain which envelope us here. May the 
happy companionship and the wise and 
instructed counsels of the next week bring 
help and encouragement to all. It is 
clear from the discussions in the House of 
Commons that this is not the last Hduca- 
tion Bill which it will be our fate to see, 
Logic will claim a larger share in future 
attempts to secure a settlement, and when- 
ever secular education is enacted, the 
Sunday-school will become more important 
than ever. For that issue we must steadily 
prepare ourselves: whenever it comes 
—and it will come sooner or later—I pray 
that we may not be found wanting. So I 
earnestly hope that we may be able to 
maintain an honourable succession of 
teachers in our little fellowship, with clear 
aims and loyal devotion, resolved to make 
a strenuous use of our present opportu- 
nities. I have been struck again and 
again with noticing that ia the speeches 


of men who have recently made their way | 


to the front, they. do not dwell on what 
they learnt of religion in the day-school; 
itis the lessons of the Sunday-school that 
proved the real power in their lives. 
With kindest regards and best wishes for 
the success of another of those gatherings 
which we owe to your kindness,—Believe 
me faithfully yours, 
J. Hstuin CARPENTER. 
Padstow, June 28, 1906. 


These who heard the lecture by Dr. 
Crothers on ‘‘The Teacher as a Learner,’’ 
both at Oxford and on an earlier occa- 
sionat Birmingham, will be glad to know 
that it appears in this month’s Aflantic 
Monthly (published in this country about 
the 15th inst., by Messrs. Constable & 
Co.) with the title, “The Ignominy of 
Being Grown Up.”’ 

What notes we have of Dr. Odgers’ 
lecture on ‘‘The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’’ we shall reserve for the time 
when his promised translation of that 
interesting early Christian document, 
with introduction and notes, appears. 

The lecture by the Rev. J. J. Wright 
on “ The Sunday-school from the Scholar's 
Standpoint,’* we hope to publish next 
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week in full, and in the following week 
the Rev. W. L. Schroedcr’s lecture on 
‘Gareth and Lynette.”’ 


The Bible in Class Teaching. 


Miss Pritchard’s lecture on ‘‘ The Bible 
in Class Teaching ’’ was thoroughly prac- 
tical in its aim, with many suggestions of . 
useful helps in the work. The first place, 
from the teacher’s pomt of view, for the 
right understanding of the subject she 
gave to Mr. Montefiore’s ‘‘Bible for 
Home Reading,’ and every teacher, she 
said, should master Dr. Carpenter’s little 
book on “Life in Palestine when Jesus 
lived.” Philip’s sixpenny Scripture atlas 
was admirable, and other useful books 
they would find named at the end of the 
Code Book. Even a teacher with the 
seantiest technical knowledge ofthe Bible 
and little time for study could teach what 
was best in the Bible, from carefully 
selected passages, such as those noted on 
the back of the Aszociation’s New Year’s 
cards. Gould’s ‘Children’s Book of 
Moral Lessons,’’ together with the Bible 
passages selected for use with it, was also 
commended ; and Mr. Spedding’s “ Scenes 
and Stories from the Life of Jesus.” 

At the beginning of her lecture Miss 
Pritchard spoke of the great change that 
has come over our view of the Bible, and 
as an illustration of the old view, quoted 
from a quaint book originally published in 
1711 by Josizh Chorley, M.A., Minister 
of the Gospel in Norwich, ‘* An Index of 
the Bible, or Alphabetical Tables of the 
Holy Scriptures, in Metre.’’ These are 
the concluding verses :— 


This Book, these Sentences, these Lines, 
Each Word and Letter 
To me are better 
Than Strings of Pearl, and Golden Mines. 
"Tis Heav’n transcrib’d, and Glory 
penn’d ; 
God’s Mind, no doubt, 
Was copy’d out, 


When He this Gilt to Men did send. 


Tis Truth itself: God does intend, 
Man’s Word shall fall; 
Heav’n, Earth, and all: 

But this shall never have an End. 


My Soul, admire that Hand and Quill, 
That did produce 
For Sinners’ use 


Th’ Eternal Mind, and Sov’reign Will. 


Adore the Author too, and when 

Thou canst not raise 

Sufficient Praise, 
Sit down, and wond’ring say, Amen: 

The teacher’s supreme aim, Miss 

Pritchard said, as had been pointed out 
by their first two lecturers, must always 
be the building up of character, and so 
in teaching the Bible, knowledge must be 
quickened by the true spirit in the 
teacher. Bible knowledge must not be 
confused with religious teaching. Every 
lesson rightly given would be religious, 


‘and on every side of life they must im- 


press upon their children the reality of 


/the perfect and immutable law of God, 


The Secular Spirit. 


In the course of his lecture on “ How to 
Meet the Secular Spirit among our Young 
People,’” the Rev. T. P. Spedding said 
that he made no protest against the par- 
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ticipation of their young men in any form 
of social service, in political or educa- 
tional work, only they ought not to feel 
that they must give up their school in 
order to engage init. It was good that 
the school should be a nursery of the 
Church, but it should be also a centre of 
social service, and their young men should 
be made to feel that through the social 
activities of their school they could make 
some contribution to the higher citizenship. 
Considering the number of young men 
who passed through the schools, there 
ought never to be any shortage . of 
teachers, and there would not be if the 
school exerted its proper influence. The 
secular spirit which tended to draw 
young men away must be met with for- 
bearance, candour, and sympathy. Harsh 
measures were useless. All social sym- 
pathies should be encouraged, and the 
secular spirit “must be met by their 
Unitarian spirit. There must be some 
controlling idea running through the in- 
struction of the school, and it must have 
a living spirit of its own. He was a 
believer in sectarianism, as the great fact 
of the present day. Any sectarianism 
was likely to succeed where they failed, 
because it knew what it wanted. If they 
knew and said what they wanted, they 
also would succeed. They must be 
sectarian, with a clear cut, definite aim; 
in their schools there should be clear 
doctrinal teaching. They wanted also a 
missionary magazine for teachers. With 
an carnest teacher Unitarianism was not 
simply doctrine, it was a saving of souls, 
productive of true life. 


Crosine MEETING AND SERVICE. 


On Saturday morning there was one 
more devotional service in the college 
chapel, and a most helpful meeting in the 
library of “Teachers in Council,’’ but 
many of the teachers had already been 
obliged to leave, and for them Friday 
evening marked the real close of the 
session. Then was held the last social 
gathering, and it was a very happy 
thought to hold this not in the library, 
butin the garden of the residence. The 
path from the college to the garden, and 
the garden itself were lighted by fairy 
lamps, which had a charming effect, and 
after the music and speeches, refreshments 
were dispensed onthe lawn. Then at ten 
o'clock the closing service was conducted 
by Dr. Crothers in the chapel. 

At this meeting Dr. W. Bhaxe Opcrrs, 
president of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, was able to be present, and in the 
course of a very happy address expressed 
his regret that he had only been able to 
join them at the eleventh hour. His 
first experience as a Sunday-school teacher 
had been as a boy at Ilminster, when he 
had to teach reading and writing. Now 
they had a higher duty, to give religious 
teaching, and that was becoming more and 
more important, because the parents of 
maay, in London at all events, made little 
orno effort to teach their children religion, 
and many of the children had no minister 
or priest to call them to a knowledge of 
higher things. He urged upon them in 
their teaching not to neglect the immense 
stores of religious teaching to be found 
in English literature, and especially in 
the poets. It was a thing for English men 


and women to be proud of, that all their 
greatest poets were inspired by true 
religious feeling, which appeared in their 
writings. The children should be made to 
read and learn by heart the shorter poems 
of Milton and Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
and others, both grave and gay. He com- 
mended to them especially Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s “ Theology in the English Poets ”’ 
as a book to be read; and concluded by 
.eferring the teachers for their own guid- 
ance toa short poem of Coleridge’s of 
which he quoted the opening lines. [The 
poem, as a whole, will be found in another 
column.] 


“‘Q’er waywardjchildhood wouldst thou 
hold firm rule 

And sun thee in the light of happy 
faces 2 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be 
thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first 
keep school.”’ 


Dr. CRoTHERS, in a brief address at 
the closing service, said that was the 
last evening of the session, and they 
naturally asked what they were taking 
away. One great thing was the sense 
of fellowship, of comradeship, in a work 
which sometimes might seem lonely; 
and another thing was a sense of the 
spiritual importance of the work they 
were trying to do in teaching religion 
to the children. The most perfect illus- 
tration of that he found in the auto- 
biography of Helen Keller, where there 
was a profoundly interesting account of 
how she, who was deaf and blind from 
infancy, cut off from all communion with 
her kind, was brought by her patient 
teacher into relation with the things and 
people about her, and so was [enabled 
to go through school and college with 
those who could see and hear, under- 
standing and entering into the whole 
life of the race. That was what they 
tried to do with the children. They used 
signs and symbols—signs that had come 
down from the great history behind them, 
symbols of the great life of God in human 
hearts; That was the greatest work any- 
one could aspire to, so to influence a child 
as to make communication between its 
mind and the great lifeof God in humanity. 
That was what lasted, and it was a great 
privilege to do it. . The other day at 
Warwick he had watched the beautiful 
pageant, and at the end there was one 
thing that remained, the simplest thing 
and the last of all. It made an impression 
that would last. The kings and queens, 
the knights and ladies had come out from 
the woodland and acted their parts, but 
at last the procession passed away into 
the forest glades, and only one remained 
—a wondering little boy, standing there 
all alone, watching the great procession 
pass away. That little boy was the one 
central object that remained, because in 
his heart, in his mind, the whole pageant 
of English history was realised. [It was the 
boy Shakespeare who thus appeared in the 
pageant, and was the last togo.] It is not 
given to everyone of us, said Dr. Crothers 
in conclusion, to teach a Shakespzare, but 
no one of us knows just who we are 
teaching. No one of us can possibly know 
what may be in the future, what influences 
may spring from a word fitly spoken, 


the connection between the truth in our 
minds and the capacity of the child mind, 
The one object that remains is the child, 
the child eternally asking, eternally watch- 
ing for the divine answer. We must go 
away with the sense that there is a greater 
privilege for any one of us than just that 


of giving the right direction and impulse © 


to some child’s mind. May that be our 
closing prayer this night! 

So the service ended with prayer and 
hymn and Benediction; 


Before the social gathering had broken’ 


up Mr. Jon Pritchard expressed the warm 
thanks of the teachers to the Committee 
and Professors of Manchester College for 
allowing th2 session to be held there, 
Cordial acknowledgment was also made 
to Mr. J. W. Cock, who again acted as 
local secretary, and contributed greatly 
to the success and pleasure of the session; 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


Books about books are not always very 
satisfactory reading; they tend to put us 
off with second-hand information. We are 
too easily content to see with another man’s 
eyes, and to approach the classic only 
through the popular critical essay. If the 
literature of criticism could be suppressed, 
we might keep closer company with the 
literature of power. And yet the satellites 
which gather round a great book have 
about them some reflected glory, and they 
are eloquent of a fascination which has 
been felt by many minds. ‘Translations, 
commentaries, introductions, lives of the 
author, critical essays of appreciation, 
they throng about us in such multitude 
that we could hardly tolerate them at all, 
if it were not for their common tribute to 
the master-mind who holds them in its 
orbit. The Bible is nearly smothered 
under the weight of the books which are 
meant to explain it ; but for this one thing 
we may be grateful—that it isan invincible 
testimony to the fact that the Bible is 
our best and greatest book. 

I have on my library table one of the 
attractive catalogues issued by Rosenthal, 
of Munich. It is printed in red and black, 
with Holbein’s Dance of Death forming an 
artistic border to every page. It runs to 
420 items, and it is all concerned with one 
small book. There are manuscripts and 
incunabula which will appeal to the 
collector; there are editions arranged in 
chronological order ; there are translations 
into sixty-two different languages ; there 
are attractive Elzevirs; there are editions 
de luxe; there are editions for the blind ; 
there is a series of books dealing with the. 
controversy over its authorship; there is 
a list of other works by;the quiet, saintly 
man whom most of us are content now to 
accept as its author. On the cover there 
are simply these words: ‘‘ De Imitatione 
Christv.’’ If anybody is inclined to doubt 
the intrinsic greatness of the Imitation, I 
advise him to read this catalogue and find 
in it materials for a saner and humbler 
judgment. Here, at least, Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. “ 

Many of my readers will remember a 
striking passage in ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,’’ which describes the spiritual 
fascination of this book for ordinary men 
and women. Maggie Tulliver, in the 
weariness of her self-pity and discontent, 
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takes ‘‘ the little, old, clumsy book with 
some curiosity. It had the corners turned 
down in many places, and some hand, now 
for ever quiet, had made at certain passages 
strong pen-and-ink marks, long since 
browned by time. Maggie turned from 
leaf to leaf, and read where the quiet hand 
pointed: ‘ Know that the love of thyself 
doth hurt thee more than anything in the 
world. Both above and _ below, 
which way soever thou dost turn thee, 
everywhere of necessity thou must have 
patience, if thou wilt have inward peace, 
and enjoy an everlasting crown. Be 
Blessed are those ears that receive the 
whispers of the divine voice, and listen not 
to the whisperings of the world. Blessed 
are those ears which hearken not to the 
voice which soundeth outwardly, but unto 
the Truth, which teacheth inwardly... .’ 
A strange thrill of awe passed through 
Maggie while she read, as if she had been 
awakened in the night by a strain of 


solemn music, telling of beings whose souls. 


had been astir while hers was in stupor. 
She went on from one brown mark to 
another, where the quiet hand seemed to 
point, hardly conscious that she was 
reading. She knew nothing of 
doctrines or systems, of mysticism or 
quietism, but this voice out of the far-off 
middle ages was the direct communication 
of a human soul’s belief and experience, 
and came to Maggie as an unquestioned 
message.’” The author goes on to add 
the following comment :—‘‘ I suppose that 
is the reason why the small, old-fashioned 
book, for which you need only pay sixpence 
at a bookstall, works miracles to-day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness, while 
expensive sermons and_ treatises, newly 
issued, leave all things as they were before. 
It was written down by a hand that 
waited for the heart’s prompting; it is 
the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust, and triumph—not written 
on velvet cushions to teach endurance to 
those who are treading with bleeding feet 
on the stones. And so it remains to all 
time a lasting record of human needs and 
human consolations, the voice of a brother 
who ages ago felt and suffered and re- 
nounced—in the cloister, perhaps, with 
serge gown and tonsured head, with much 
chanting and long fasts, and with a 
fashion of speech different from ours, but 
under the same silent, far-off heavens, and 
with the same passionate desires, the 
same strivings, the same failures, the same 
Weariness.”’ 

To these words of the great novelist we 
may add this sentence from the pen of the 
critic, who describes the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Christ ’’ as ‘‘ the most exquisite document, 
after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever 
inspired.’’ 

Nobody can accuse either George Eliot 
or Matthew Arnold of a blind partiality 
for conventional books of devotion, or of 
following too closely in the beaten tracks 
of religious experience. I have chosen 
their tribute to the worth of this book, 
which has been more used and better loved 
than any book outside the Bible, because 
it will arrest attention. The source from 
which it comes is proof of its sincerity. 
But what a striking tribute it is—‘‘ the 
most exquisite document, after those of 
the New Testament, of all the documents 
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the Christian spirit has ever inspired.’’ 
And yet it is simply condensing into one 
beautiful sentence the Christian experience 
of centuries—of the monk in his cell, of the 
soldier on the battlefield, of the politician 
amid the cares of state, of the Maggie 
Tullivers of the sombre everyday world, 
who sigh for some escape from their 
weariness and heartache and the pain of 
unfulfilled desire, and have found it here, 
in a clearer vision of duty, in a closer walk 
with God, in the imitation of Christ. 
The Imitation is the last word of the 
Middle Ages on the things of the spirit to 
the modern world. It is the ripe fruit of 
Christian mysticism. The period of reli- 
gious decadence which preceded the 
Reformation was also the age of the great 
mystics. Perhaps the prevailing apathy 
and corruption helped to intensify the 
passionate desire for holiness and a more 
intimate knowledge of God. Christianity 
has never been without its strain of 
mystical feeling, just because it has always 
carried the New Testament in its heart ; 
but there have been varieties of method 
and emphasis in the expression of its 
devotional fervour. Some of the great 
mystics have been practical men living in 
the world, handling its aflairs with pru- 
dence, and yet with a strange simplicity 
and detachment. Others, calling the gifts 
of the intellect to their aid, have con- 
structed vast edifices of thought for the 
service of divine contemplation, till know- 
ledge has passed upward into the ecstasy 
of worship. But, as a rule, the mystic 
does not argue or explain; he attracts. 
He convinces us not by the keen edge of 
his thought, but by the vividness of his 
experience. He has the secret of making 
us desire what he desires, feel what he 
feels, see what he sees. He does not dwell 
upon the peculiarities of his own thought 
or the problems which lie upon the surface 
of life. He does not lay stress upon 
ceremonies, or point with eager emphasis 
to the authority of the priesthood or the 
Bible. He may not doubt their claims, 
but he lives above them, and is a constant 
witness to the eternal religion of the pure 
in heart. The Gospel of St. John, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the Imitation 
of Christ, they do not belong to the century 
when they were written or to any one 
party in the Church. They are an ever- 
lasting possession for all men, because they 
are the ripest fruit of Christian mysticism. 
Master Eckhart, whose daring pantheistic 
thought has only been appreciated in 
recent times at its true value, Heinrich 
Suso, the sweet singer of fervent mystical 
hymns, Nicholas of Basel,- and John 
Tauler, the preacher of Strassburg—all 
lived in the fourteenth century. Round 
the two latter there grouped itself the 
Society of the Friends of God, whose 
beautiful spirit lives for us still in the 
sermons of Tauler, and in the deep medi- 
tative calm of the Theologia Germanica. 
In the Netherlands a movement very 
similar in alm sprang up under the power- 
ful influence of Ruysbroeck and his disciple, 
Gerard Groot. Ruysbroeck was known as 
the ‘‘ ecstatic doctor ’’ on account of the 
fervour of his spiritual feeling, and he was 
one of the most remarkable-men of his 
time. Living in quiet retirement from the 
world, for the last years of his long life as 
prior of the monastery of Groenendal, he 
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had a far-reaching influence both by his 
writings and through his personal inter- 
course with a few chosen companions. 
‘* He who is the conqueror of himself is 
lord of the world and inheritor of heaven ”’ 
was one of his characteristic sayings. 
Gerard Groot was a man of similar temper, 
though with him mystical teaching took a 
more practical form. He gathered a 
number of disciples around him, both 
laymen and clerics, at Deventer, and he 
formed them into a society called ‘‘ The 
Brothers of Common Life ’’—a name of 
singular beauty and. suggestiveness. . They 
lived together under religious discipline, 
but they differed from the regular monastic 
orders in the freedom which was granted 
to every member to leave the community 
when he desired. They dedicated them- 
selves to the cultivation of the devotional 
life and to works of Christian benevolence. 
They were eager to promote sound learning, 
and their schools played an honourable 
pait in educational progress. Erasmus— 
restaurator latinitatis, as the proud title 
runs—received the rudiments of his vast 
learning in the Brotherhood school at 
Deventer. Nor must we forget their 
delight in the production of beautiful 
books, a pious work for which they have 
earned a just fame. The last project of 
Gerard Groot, which was fulfilled after his 
death in 1384, was the foundation of a 
settlement under stricter monastic vows, 
with the object of imparting an element of 
stability which was lacking in the freer 
organisation of the Brotherhood houses. 
Possibly he wished also to gratify the 
desire on the part of some of his friends 
for a life of austerer discipline. This was 
the origin of the House of Augustinian 
Canons at Windesheim, and of the branch 
monastery of Mount St. Agnes, near 
Zwolle, where Thomas 4 Kempis spent the 
greater part of his long and quiet life. 

The reader of the Imitation feels on 
every page the atmosphere in which its 
author lived and worked and prayed, the 
simplicity, the devoutness, the mystical 
detachment from the noise and ambitions 
of the world, the strain of ascetic fervour, 
so different from our modern ideals of 
comfort and happiness and success. This 
is how he writes in his little-known book 
called ‘‘ The Soliloquy of the Soul ’’ :— 
*“T entreat thee also, O holy Father, 
vouchsafe to me, the least of thy servants, 
time and opportunity for tarrying in the 
most pleasant pastures of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are and will be my most 
cherished delight, until the day of eternity 
dawns and the shadow of mortality is 
gone down. Remove from me_ useless 
cares, temporal loves, hurtful passions, and 
other causes that keep me back from the 
desired rest. For it behoves the mind to 
be free and tranquil which desires to 
meditate on things inward and divine.’’ 
How the words lay their spell of interior 
peace upon the mind and linger like music 
in the memory! Who that has felt the 
weariness of false ambitions, or prayed for 
a stricter following of Christ, will not 
confess that for him the quiet voice has 
still its power and charm ? 

Wie =D; 


Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 
Tennyson, 
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WESTWARD IN CANADA.—II. 
Banrr, June 3. 

Sir,—It is a more or less aggravating 
thing to get up at 4.30 in the morning to 
catch an early train, and when you have 
virtuously packed and dressed to be in- 
formed that your train is two hours 
behind time, and that you need not hurry. 
However, when it is a gorgeous summer 
morning, and you can sit at an open window 
looking across pine woods and a roaring 
river to a range of snow-clad mountains, 
there are compensations, and the con- 
science can be relieved in the matter of 
correspondence. 

Since I wrote to you last we have crossed 
the prairie, a forty-eight hours’ run from 
the head of Lake Superior to this place. 
Let no one say that the prairie is uninterest- 
ing. That it may be, though not so uni- 
formly as one expects: There is much 
rolling country and tracts of little hills, 
with also long stretches of billiard table 
level. From Fort William almost to Win- 
nipeg, indeed, the country reminded us 
somewhat of the lower parts of our own 
Lake District—hilly, with rock cropping 
up through the green surface, woods bright 
in their spring clothing, and many little 
lakes. Winnipeg itself seems a big and 
busy place, with handsome buildings, 
but we did not stop. From the bustle 
of its great station, a few minutes seé 
you out into the great silent tracts of 
fertile Manitoba and the prairie proper, 
for, curiously enough, there is more un- 
farmed land in the neighbourhood of 
Winnipeg than there is some twenty miles 
further on. Speculation and ‘‘ holding 
for arise ’? has something to do with this. 
Winnipeg is still the great distributing 
centre. Day after day throughout the 
summer the trains roll in laden with colon- 
ists of all nationalities and descriptions, 
to be sent out again in all directions to 
take possession oi the land, or find work 
with those who are already settled. Nor, 
as I gather, need any man, with strong 
arms, and some power of using them 
usefully, have any fears as to his future ; 
but let the man who is conversant only 
with books keep away. 

You do not see very much of the farm 
life from the train. The homesteads, 
from the elementary ‘‘ shack ’’ to the com- 
fortable house, dot the landscape here 
and there, and the great fields, with the 
tender greén just showing through the 
black soil, mark the presence of busy men, 
but of themselves you see little, except 
in the growing towns. These are strung 
like beads about the railway line at intervals 
of ten to twenty miles, and are very inter- 
esting in their various stages of develop- 
ment: The train rushes in from the soli- 
tudes, and suddenly you are in the middle 
of a bustling little centre of life, to be as 
suddenly quitted. Often they are very 
bright with their painted wooden houses, 
and here and there a more pretentious 
building, bank, or church, probably. In 
many a huge grain elevator reminds you of 
their raison d’étre, but does not add to 
the beauty of the scene. All seem laid out, 
with a view to the future, with broad streets. 
Some are already considerable places, 
such as Brandon, Broadview, Medicine 
Hat, and Calgarry. What a series of big 
towns they will be in twenty years’ time 
it is easy to see. 


From Manitoba one passes into Assini- 
boia, and enters on a country where the 
landscape is diversified by innumerable 
lakelets and ponds, often teeming with 
wild duck. Other wild creatures also may 
be seen if you keep your eyes open, an 
occasional prairie wolf or dog. Or you 
may have a disagreeable variety in the way 
of a dust storm, blowing up from the 
ploughed lands, which spoils views and per- 
meates the carriages. Under such circum- 
stances you do well to draw out the table 
between your seats, order afternoon tea, 
and get out your books or picquet cards. 
Such is the modern way of crossing the 
prairie for idle folks. 

A luxurious dining car accompanies 
your train, and the approach of night sees 
your ‘‘ section ’’ of the car converted into 
two comfortable beds, though the access 
to the top one is not too easy for elderly 
people. In the morning comfortable lava- 
tories with plenty of hot water start you 
well on the next day, and your section is 
reconverted, while you breakfast, by the 
obliging coloured gentleman: Ours was 
most obliging, and, by the way, spoke ex- 
cellent English with a remarkably good 
accent and choice of words. 


Our second morning found us nearing 
the ranching country. Wheat growing 
is pushing cattle ranching back towards 
the mountains. It was dull and snowing 
when we woke in a country not unlike Scotch 
moorland with occasional ‘‘ bunches ’’ 
of catile grazing. Later on we were for- 
tunate enough to see a “‘ round up’’ of 
many hundreds of cattle, massed together, 
and guarded by mounted men, but on the 
whole we did not see any great number. 
The ranches are so vast in extent that 
large herds are easily lost to sight in the 
folds of the little hills. 

Karly in the morning we reached Medi- 
cine Hat, why so called I know not, where 
the railway forks for its double assault 
upon the Rocky Mountains. It is a most 
thriving looking place, with an enormous 
asset in the shape of an unlimited supply 
of natural gas, whereby the town is lighted, 
heated, and supplied with power. 

It is quickly left behind and we enter 
on the last and highest plateau of the 
prairie, stretching away to the foothills 
of the mountains. Seen through a light 
fall of rain and under a dull sky, it might 
be fairly pronounced monotonous, but 
even under such circumstances it has an 
attraction of its own, which grows on you 
as hour after hour you roll through its 
vast expanses, stretching to the horizon 
in often unbroken flatness. The line of 
the great mountains should have been 
becoming visible, but not that day, even 
at Calgarry, the great ranching centre 
where the foothills begin. 

Here should have been crowds of cow- 
boys and other picturesque persons, but 
the station was filled with rather ordinary 
looking people, and it was too wet to ex- 
plore the town. Rowdiness has largely 
died out, under the influence of the excellent 
N.W. mounted police, striking figures, 
as you meet them patrolling a lonely road 
in their red jackets. Law and _ order 
are, on the whole, excellently preserved. 
Nevertheless, a train was held up in the 
mountains a few weeks ago, and the 
malefactors are even now undergoing 


their second trial, having found a friendly 


juryman on the first occasion: 

A dull day has this advantage here that, 
after a short run through the foothills, 
you find yourself, almost without warning, 
passing through The Gap, between snow- 
clad summits, and entering the valley of 
Banff, the great health and pleasure resort, 
which welcomes you to the Rockies. Glad 
as one is to see the snowy peaks, itis not 
without regret that one bids adieu to the 
prairie, which has brought with it sugges- 
tions of something greater even than its 
own expanse, or the great people which is 
coming so fast into being upon it. 

One speculates much on the future 


of that people which starts with so many ~ 


advantages, yet has been so painfully 
ready to acquire one at least of the vices 
of civilisation: If part only of what I have 
heard be true, there is much political 
corruption—‘‘ graft’’ they call it. On 
the other hand, let me note how singularly 


‘little intoxicating liquor is consumed at the 
public tables, though they say there is a_ 


good deal too much drunk in the bars. J 
have not, however, yet seen a drunken 
man on this side of the water; 
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THE REV. J. F. BLAKE. 


Tue Rev. John F. Blake, M.A., F.G.S., 
died on Saturday, July 7, at his resi- 
dence, 35, Harlesden-gardens, N.W., at 
the age of 67. 
College, Cambridge, in 1862 as (15th 
Wrangler and first in the second-clas3 


Natural Sciences Tripos. He was ordained — 


the same year, and from 1865 till 1874 
was mathematical and natural science 
master at St. Peter’s School, York. He 
was afterwards assistant-master at Clap- 
ham Grammar School, lecturer on com- 
parative anatomy at Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, and Professor of Natural Science 


in University College, Nottingham, from _ 


1881 till 1888. Mr. Blake was president 
of the Geological Association in 1891-2, and 
had published several works on geological 
subjects, and contributed articles to the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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twelve years ago Mr. Blake became a  _ 


member of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, and a tract of his, ‘ The 
Gospel of the Better Hope,’’ was included 
in the series of ‘‘ Pages for Religious 
Inquirers,’’ and gave the name to a small 
volume of these tracts published in 1894. 
He took an interest in the formation of 
the Unitarian congregation at Kilburn: 
He was an eamest, thoughtful, deeply 


conscientious man, whom it was a pleasure 


to know. The funeral took place at 
Kensal-green Cemetery on Wednesday. 


On the occasion of the King’s visit to | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne this week, the honour 
of knighthood was conferred on the Mayor, 
Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, who is a leading 
member of the Church of the Divine 
Unity. The King also declared that the 


chief magistrate should in future bear the 


honourable title of Lord Mayor. 
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ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
IX.—Tur Kinepom or Gop. 


Tue Kingdom of God is the reign of 
God on earth in love and holiness. It 
claims the whole. field of life, and 
would. make all life religious. Society 
may think to organise itself under two 
aspects—the spiritual and the secular, 
the ecclesiastical and the civil—but the 
Kingdom of God, as Christ saw it, is one 
undivided whole, the ideal common- 
wealth, the entire community in its highest 
conceivable form. - 

The character of the citizens. of the 
Kingdom is drawn out in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Right conduct and true 
piety are there described, and filial rever- 
ence and brotherly goodwill are pronounced 
to be the two principles on which God’s 
whole commandment hangs. 

The opposed ideas of Church and State 
were unknown to the Jew. For him there 
was but one polity. We have no reason, 
therefore, to suppose that Christ contem- 
plated the possibility of that dualism 
which now rends society in twain. He 
ignored every line of internal separation, 
whether social or religious. It cannot be 
proved that he instituted any ecclesias- 
tical ordinance. ‘‘ He that doeth the 
will of my Father,’’ are words which 
mark out the area of the Kingdom, on which 
devout men of every nation under heaven 
may stand. Here is the one hope of 
universal religion. 

Only, perhaps, as a Church could the 
Kingdom safely preserve and transmit 
itself under the Roman Empire, but the 
word Kingdom has little meaning now, 
if 1t does not mean that. which binds all 
humanity into one people of God, under 
one divine will. . Membership in a church 
is unfortunately easier and more open than 
citizenship in the Kingdom, for the King- 
dom of God is entered ‘‘ through much 
tribulation.’’ To enter the Kingdom is 
to set yourself wrong with the world at 
many points, . to accept an. entirely new 
order of ideas, ideas which must lead in 
the end to an entirely new ordering of life, 
personal and social, commercial and politi- 
cal. Not till then will the Kingdom have 
come in any complete and royal sense. 
John the Baptist preached the Gospel as’ 
a kingdom, Christ himself as a kingdom. 
As a kingdom Philip preached it in Samaria, 
St. Paul in the chief cities of the West. 
The Kingdom of God is not a term about 
which we can easily quarrel; it is what 
all men desire in their hearts. ‘It is a tem- 
per, a habit, a rule of life. It is the reign of 
God in man, first individually, then col- 
lectively—His righteousness the righteous- 
ness of men. The dream of one undivided 
Church is gone for ever—tor without, uni- 
formity ecclesiastical unity cannot be— 
but in a kingdom there may be diversities 
of administraton in the several parts, 
and the oneness of the whole may still be 
preserved. In the acceptance and realisa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Kingdom,” local “ Churches ” j 
may some day find both usefulness and 
peace. But to this end the word ‘‘ church ”’ 

_ must first be used as a term ofsubordination, 
and not as a title of assumed control. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
— p—— 

SoME years ago, we had a beautiful 
elderberry tree in our garden. A seed 
dropped from the tree, and was: blown by 
the wind over a wall into the yard, where 
it found a little bit of soil between the 
cobble stones, and managed to take root. 
It grew quickly, andin a very short time 
there was a tiny little shoot of green, whose 
growth I was always interested in watch- 
ing. When it was about two feet} high 
the old tree had to be cut down. But the 


it is a beautiful tree; and out of my bed- 
room window I can see right on to the 
top of it. This year it has been more 
thickly covered with blossom than I have 
ever seen it before, and the mass of 
lovely creamy white flowers, with the 
light green leaves showing here and there 


ever I look out of the window. 

Hach year it is an interest to watch the 
tree going through its various stages. The 
flowers grow in clusters, one stem branch- 
ing off into several others, each of which 
divides again and again, until at the end of 
each little final stem, there comes a tiny 
green bud—hundreds of them from each 
mainstem, and each bud tightly folded up 
hike a minute cabbage. Then the buds grow 
whiter, and gradually unfold, until 
each ‘cluster of buds becomes ‘a mass 
of beautiful creamy white flowers, so many 


of its own little stem, the flowers are all 


them, the stems are completely hidden, 
and you can see nothing but flowers. 


the naked eye. 


beginning of the fruit or berry, which 


kind of elderberry) they will form clusters 
of little black berries, which to the naked 
eye are not unlike the original clusters 
of buds, except that the buds were 
green, and the berries will be black and 
larger. It is all so interesting to watch, 
{and even now, if you have any trees near 
you, you can see part of the process, 
though it is too late this year to see 
the flowers in bud; 

The growth of a tree seems to be a 
parable of the different stages of our 
lives. We all have to grow out of child- 
hood into boyhood or girlhood, and then 
into manhood or womanhood. Just as in 
my tree, the growth is slow, and from 
year to year I can see very little change, 
so each stage in our lives is made up of 
weeks and months and years, each one 
following on the last, and each preparing 
for the next. 


make it grow; it needs training to grow 
straight and upright; sometimes it wants 
to send shoots out in a wrong direction, 
and they must be cut off, that the 
strength of the tree may go to form 
fresh shoots in another part. 

Is not that very like our lives? Our 
Father gives to each of us one tree to 
cultivate; That is the tree of character, 


Nort a single day.is trivial. It is essential 
that this idea should sink into our life and 
take root therein.—Maeterlinck; 


little seedling went on growing, and now 


among them, is a pleasure to me when- 


of them that though each is at the end, 


crowded together, and, looking down at. 


Then the next thing is that the flowers 
fade and drop off, leaving behind the tiny | 


will grow and ripen until (in this common | 


A tree wants sunshine and rain to. 


and we have to train it even more care- 
fully than the gardener trains the trees 
in the garden. God provides the sun- 
shine of His love; and the rain and the 
dew are like the helps of all kinds that 
He gives us to do right. We have to 
prune away shoots of bad habits, that 
we may grow strong in good habits. 
Jn a young tree you will often sce 
one little stem higher than all the 
others: in training the tree the gardener 
is always especially careful about this 
‘leading shoot,” for on the guiding of 
that depends very largely the perfection 
of the tree. In our ‘tree of character’’ 
our thoughts are our leading shoot, and 
if {we train those right the tree will 
follow, for “all that we are is the result 
of what we have thought.’ 

So, now, while you are young, try to 
put away from you all wrong or unkind 
thoughts, and to think only of what- 
ever things are right, and kind, and 
helpful. So I come back in thought to 
my tree, which grew from a little seed, 
blown about by the wind, and I say :— 
“Do good in thought, some future day 

Twill ripen into speech; 

Aud words are seeds, which grow to 
deeds ; 

None know how far they reach.” 

O. M. Rawuins. 


LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE IN 
EDUCATION. 


O’rR wayward childhood would’st thou 
hold firm rule, 


| And sun thee in the light of happy faces 2 
| Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be 
And each little flower is so perfect; look : 
at some if you can through a magnifying | 
glass, and you will be surprised how 
much more beauty you can see than with 


thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school. — 

For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains 
it ;—so 

Do these upbear the little world below. 

Of education,—Patience, Love, and Hope. 

Methinks, I see them sroup’d in seemly 
‘show, 

The straiten’d arms uprais’d, the palms 
aslope, 

And robes that, touching as adown they 
flow, 

Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in 
snow. 

O part them never! 
lie, 


If Hope prostrate 


i Love too will sink and die. 
But love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope igs yet 
alive ; 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing 
eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother 
dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half 
supplies ;— 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope 
first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When. overtask’d at length 


‘Both Love and Hope beneath the ‘load 


give way. 


‘Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s 


strength, 
Stands the mute aister, Patience, nothing 
loth, 
And both » AUDRorng does the work of 
both 8. T. CoLBRIDGE. 
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THE COLLEGE IDEAL. 

In the two speeches which he made on 
his retirement from the office of Principal 
of Manchester College, reported in the 
InquireR of June 30, Dr. DrummMonpD 
spoke at some length on the ideal of the 
College, and of what he hopes for its 
future development. The reception it 
has met with in its settlement at Oxford 
has been, he said, beyond anything they 
had any right to expect. What he did not 
say, but what we can thankfully acknow- 
ledge, is that to his own eminent scholar- 
ship, and to the influence of his own 
personal character, that happy result has 
been largely due. 

Dr. Drummonp dwelt upon the College 
ideal of freedom, and the catholic spirit 
which it aims at embodying. Its ideal 
as a Free School of Theology and a 
training-place for ministers of religion is 
exactly the same as that of our Free 
Churches, unbound by dogmatic limita- 
tions, pledged to a genuinely catholic spirit. 

Taught by the experience of the days 
of persecution, and the peaceful develop- 
ment of after generations in a freedom 
that would not be limited by any rigid 
form of doctrine, we thankfully receive 
that inheritance of undogmatic churches 
from our fathers, and understand that the 
true principle of fellowship in the church 
is not the maintenance of a standard of 
orthodoxy as a condition of membership, 
but trust in the binding power of spiritual 
sympathy in worship and the natural 
affinities of those who are united in a com. 
mon religious life. The “denomination,”’Dr, 
Drummonp said, has ‘‘ resolutely refused 
to. lay down denominational _ lines.’? 
We want to have part in a growing 
life, unflinching indeed in the declara- 
tion of the full measure of truth to which 
it has attained, but open always to the 
light and ready for the larger vision, if it 
should be granted. The centre of attrac- 
tion, therefore, cannot be any form of 
doctrine, but the fact of spiritual life in 
communion with the living Gop, The 
free church is the company of faithful 
people held together in that common con- 
sciousness of life with Gop, seeking always 


to be led in His way, to be taught of His 
Spirit, to do His work in the world, to be 
together in the happy fellowship of worship 
in spirit and in truth; And such a fellow- 
ship cannot be shut in by dogmatic limita- 
tions, We must trust ourselves to the 
free ways of the Spirit, for a living 
church is of Gop, not of man. We may, 
indeed, be all of us, or nearly all of us, 
at the present moment Unitarians in the 
strict theological sense; but we have no 
right to close our doors and say to any- 
one: ‘* You are not a Unitarian; you 
cannot come in.” On the contrary, we 
must say in all sincerity: ‘Come, if 
you desire to be with us in our worship 
of the living Gop, in our submission to 
His will, in our secking to be led in 
His true way; come in, and rejoice with 
us in the fellowship of our Free Church.” 
We want simply to put our best life 
into that religious fellowship, and into 
the work we are called to do. 


And we must rejoice indecd, if others 
also will come in to be with us, and if 
other churches, holding to the same 
broad principle of religious union, will 
accept our offer of brotherly fellowship, 
that we may live and work together for 
the kingdom of Gop on earth. 


If that is the true ideal of the 
churches, so is it with the college. It is 
set not to expound and advocate any 
one dogmatic system, but to seek and to 
interpret the truth of Gop, just in that 
measure which it is given to the ex- 
perience ;of each generation to appre- 
hend, and at the same time to nurture in 
its students the spirit of a living re- 
ligion, of which they are in due 
time to be the ministers. Thus, 
there can be no standard of orthodoxy 
enforced, either for teachers or taught ; 
all must be pledged alike simply to the 
service of truth, and the range of study 
must be made as complete as possible 
with the best available teacher in each 
subject. There might naturally be differ- 
ences of doctrinal position, as well as of 
temperament, among the teachers of such 
a college. Dr. DRumMonp described the 
actual conditions at Manchester College 
when he said: ‘They knew that every 
man must have his own thought, and, as 
thought was limited, it must vary ; and 
the very growth of thought demanded 
variations: But under it al there was 
the same simple devotion to duty, the 
same profound homage to the Christian 
spirit, the same earnest desire that what- 
ever they might think, or say, or do, they 
should be in conformity with that spirit, 
and nothing in their teaching should have 
any faintest touch of insincerity; nor 
would they require any man to accept 
their opinions except as he was led by his 
own thought and study to do so.’’ And 
speaking further of the University ideal, 
Dr. DrRuMMonpD pointed out how essential 


to a complete training for the service of 
religion is personal intercourse between 
men of different schools; 


The ideal of Manchester College is to 
take a worthy place in such university 
life, and, above all, to demonstrate as a 
fact the true principle of freedom for 
teachers and taught, to offer and be ready 
to accept the fullest fellowship for men of 
different theologies and different denomi- 
nations. The idea that it should become 
a little university, self-contained and com- 
plete in itself, is, of course, absurd. The 
very meaning of its settlement at Oxford 
was that it should receive, as well as offer, 
contributions towards complete study and 
training for the ministry, and that, while 
remaining true to its own essential 
principle, it should, as far as possible, be 
merged in the larger university life. 

This is supposed by some to be incom- 
patible with its work as a training school 
for the ministry of any one special group 
of churches. But one of the strongest 
pcints in Dr. DruMMonpD’s statement was 
that the best and most complete training 
of a student for the ministry can only be 
secured in the wider fellowship thus 
attained ; and if we are reminded of the 
admission that at Oxford there are in- 
fluences strongly adverse to the spirit of 
our own Free Churches, that is a difficulty 
which must be frankly faced, and which 
the churches themselves, in their natural 
care for the men. training for their owu 
ministry, ought to do more than they have 
done in the past actively to meet. 

On the question of bursaries for the 
maintenance of students for the ministry 
we will only say here that the right 
principle, in our view, is that such main- 
tenance (where it is required) should be 
the duty not of the college, but of the 


churches themselves; and this particular. 


point leads to a wider consideration of the 
whole duty of the churches in the fur- 
nishing of students to be trained for 
their ministry. First, as the crucial test 
of their own vitality, must come the 
production out of their own religious life 
of men with fitting gifts, of independent 
character, and the true spirit of conse- 
cration; and then throughout their 


whole course of study there should be an 


intimate fellowship maintained between 
the men and the churches they are to serve. 
How this might best be done is matter 
which the National Conference, as 
representing the churches, might well 
take into consideration; Then there 
would be also a natural channel of 
communication for students not born of 
the churches themselves, but drawn from 
other quarters to their ministry. Even 
before college days something may be 
done towards finding and directing the 
due training of the men, and then, espe- 
cially through vacation engagements cone 
tact with the religious life of the churches 
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\ may be maintained and its influence 


\ deepened, while at the close of the 
duiversity course there is a great oppor- 
tunity for complete training in the 
establishment of missionary fellowships 
and curacies in connection with the 
churches of fullest and most active life. 
Thus the university training and the in- 


fluence of religious life in the churches, 


true to the same ideal of spiritual free- 
dom, would work together, each contri- 
buting the best it has to give, for the 
making of capable and faithful ministers. 


5 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
; COLLEGE. 


be Postic HxAMINATION. 


An interesting and fitting prelude to 
the annual public examination of the 
students of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College was found in the robing 
ceremony at the Victoria University of 
Manchester. Special interest attached to 
the ceremony this year, as this was the 
first occasion on which the new theologi- 
cal degree was to be conferred. Five 
men came forward to receive the degree, 
amongst them being one student of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Mr. 
Herbert McLachlan, M.A., who had gained 
honours in Old Testament and History 
of Doctrine, and who willj now add 
B.D. to his other distinctions, The 
College was further represented in the 
Arts section by Mr. Edward Morgan, 
who was invested with the B.A. gown 
and hood. With these students of the 
College im the procession, it was interest- 
ing to note the presence of Miss Evans, 
daughter of the Rev. G. Evans, and 
Messrs. Agate and Smith, sons of the 
Revs. D. Agate and H. B. Smith 
respectively, who had also come to claim 
their honours in Arts and Science. 
Returning from this interesting cere- 
mony, the private examination of the 
students took place the same afternoon 
at Summerville, in the presence of the 
Visitors, the Revs.Philemon Moore and Dr. 
S. H. Mellone. The public examination 
followed on Tuesday, July 3, at the 
Memorial Hall. 

At the close of the examination the 
company, which included ministers and 
laymen from various parts of the country, 
proceeded to the large hall, and the 
officers and staff of the College presently 
entered in procession, accompanied by the 
students, most of them wearing the robes 
of their respective universities. The chair 
was occupied by Principal Gordon, and 
with him on the platform were the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. C. C. Coe, the Visitors, the 
Chairman of Committee, Colonel Pilcher, 
the hon. secs., the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas 
and Mr. E. Talbot, the Rev. A. W. Fox 
(Gaskell Examiner), and the Rev. J. E. 
Manning (tutor). 


x 
Tue Visiror’s ADDRESS, 


Dr. Mellone, in the course of his address 
as Visitor, having warned the students 
against the waste of precious opportunities 
in their years at college, which would all 
too soon be gone, proceeded to speak of 
what he held to be one great defect in the 


intellectual outlook of our people, both 
lay and clerical, and the possibility of 
making it good. We are suffering, he 
said, from a disastrous lack of historic in- 
sight in our attitude to Christianity. 
There is no religious need of man which 
the Gospel cannot satisfy ; its loveliness can 
be revealed even unto babes; the great reali- 
ties of religion do their most perfect work 
when they find out men’s hearts and win 
them, and influence lives through the 
reverence and aspiration which they call 
forth. And yet we must remember that 
the great commandment is to love God 
with the mind as well as with the 
heart and soul and strength. The things 
of God are not wholly loved by us 
until our understanding is reaching out 
after them—and we are trying with all 
our powers of thoughtful inquiry to find 
out all we can about the nature and 
the ways of things divine. So much at 
least is implied in the existence of a 
theological college, and in the existence 
of any theological studies whatever. We 
shall agree it is the same in our relation 
to Christ. The Gospel does not consist 
simply of the texts recorded in the books 
bearing the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. The Gospel is a his- 
torical movement in which we are impli- 
cated, whether we like it or not, simply 
in virtue our of being born into Western 
civilisation. In this sense the word has 
almost .an ethnic significance; and the 
Gospel is your birthright, even though 
you may disown it. 

To understand the Gospel we must 
have some point of view from which to 
look at it, but among us there are no 
settled’ principles from which to find a 
point of view. We can no longer use the 
records of the Gospel as oracles, or appeal 
to their sentences as direct and conclusive 
authorities; and the point of view from 
which our ministers, and our people in 
general, look at the Gospel, depends for 
each man on his own predilections or 
prejudices, on his political opinions, on 
his ideals in socialreform, on the uncon- 
scious results of his education and personal 
history. The letter and the spirit—the 
passing and the permanent—are favourite 
antitheses with us, and nowhere more so 
than in reference to the Gospel. Many 
able sermons have been preached to 
distinguish what is permanent in Chris- 
tianity from what is transient. But after 
it all, one feels there is something 
missing. : 

There is a further point of view which 
we ought to adopt in regarding the 
Gospel. ‘We must take possession of it 
as a history before we can construct it 
into a system; we must deeply familiarise 
our minds with what is temporary before 
we are competent to pronounce what is 
everlasting in the Gospel.’’ In_ these 
words, uttered in Cross-street chapel 
seventy years ago, Martineau lays down 
a principle of the greatest importance. 
This I say the more willingly, since I 
have been driven to look upon Martineau’s 
view of early Christian history as 
inadequate and erroneous. We must 
master it as a history. 

Thus to interpret the history of the 
Gospel and the history of its expansion 
in the early centuries is not an easy 
thing: ‘‘ We must learn to listen to 


Christ in the spirit of a Hebrew of old. 
: 3 . We must live with Paul in travels 
and shipwreck, in perils and in bonds, 
speaking to philosophers on the Areopagus 
of Athens, walking silent through the 
forum of Rome, We must make the circuit 
of the ancient world, penetrate the 
recesses of Jewish and Pagan society, 
sympathise with their opinions, adopt 
their emotions, and trace the modifica- 
tions (in them) of those human affections 
which in their essence are immortal.’’ 
We must make the circuit of the ancient 
world; for every word, every work, every 
writing that went to build up the early 
Church was spoken, done, or written 
with direct reference to the actual sur- 
rounding world of the days ; some actual 
historical situation was the occasion of 
every precept and doctrine. To under- 
stand these we must understand the 
occasion, 

This conclusion would be greeted by 
some people with astonishment and 
impatience. They look at the fewness and 
simplicity of the great Christian truths 
—which may be taught to a child in 
the Catechism—and ask why these can- 
not be carried straight into life and 
applied to the beliefs and duties of 
men, instead of being broken up into a 
bewildering multiplicity of historical 
inquiries ? When we meet this mood of 
mind there are two things to remember. 
First, it has not been said that historic 
insight 1s necessary for us to be able to 
believe or love what is sublime in the 
Gospel; it is necessary for us to under- 
stand. Secondly, the question of whether 
we shall try to understand or not is taken 
out of our hands; time and the logic of 
fact are compelling us to understand, not 
only for the satisfaction of our reason, 
but for the sake of our conduct itself. 
Observe the state of things to-day. The 
traditional attitude of the Christian 
Church is, the world is called to her judg- 
ment-bar only to be condemned. But now, 
not only is the world called to the judg- 
ment-bar of the Gospel, the Church and 
the Gospel are called to the judgment-bar 
of the world. There are pleadings on both 
sides; and whatever demands the Gospel 
makes on the world, the world makes her 
demand on the Gospel, ‘‘ Understand 
yourself before you assert yourself ;’’ and 
‘funderstand me before you condemn 
me.’? The ways in which the Gospel was 
applied to the world during the first 
four centuries have floods of light to 
shed on the ways in which it may be 
applied to the world to-day. Ina word, 
the historical study of early Christianity 
is simply to see Christianity in the pro- 
cess of being made; and common sense 
itself is enough to assure us that when 
we see a thing being made; or see it 
gradually growing, we have gone far 
towards seeing what it means, and what 
it is for, 

Hence—to dwell on a detail for a 
moment—we see the real worth of an in- 
telligent study of the Fathers. They are 
landmarks in the great story of the first 
making of Christianity. There is much in 
their writings dreary and unprofitable to 
read; there is much else that will provide 
intellectual discipline and enlightenment 
and even moral inspiration for to-day: 
It is well that select readings from the 


~ 


Fathers form part of your College course, 
not only in theory, but in reality. 

He was not in this, said Dr. Mellone, 
pleading simply for ‘‘ much study of many 
books.” A little historical knowledge of 
the right kind is worth far more than a 
great deal that is not of the right kind. 
The great need is of historical insight. 
For it is not merely a knowledge of what 
things were done and said, but of the 
emotions and ideas working in the minds 
of the men who did and said them. 
There is no royal road to this but the 
one marked out in the Hebrew poet’s 
word, “In Thy light we see lght.” 
The world, with all its outward con- 
fusion and corruption, whose meaning 
you seek to learn, and your desire to 
seck its meaning, came from the same 
Divine power and thought. Say the 
worst you will of the world, let it be 
even Nero’s world, it is God’s world still, 
and God gives you the desire to learn its 
meaning. Seen in that light, its history 
ceases to be a wilderness of details, form- 
less masses of facts like desert sands, but 
a connected story in which great purposes 
are slowly wrought out through man’s 
blood and tears, sin and strife, and 
through man’s heroism and_ greatness, 
and his restless desire for better life. 

If, then, the multitudinous events of 
history are the pulsations of a continuous 
divine life, passing through time and 
giving it greater fulness as it goes, then 
this gives us one supreme rule for the 
interpretation of the story; a thing is 
what it does. To find its whole nature 
we must see all that it does. All that 
Christ is will not be seen until all the 
results of his work are gathered together 
in the far off Divine Event. 

The meaning of the moral impulse given 
by Jesus is shown in its results; and its 
characteristic results are shown in the 
work of the first apostles, founders and 
fathers of the Church. There we see the 
Gospel as a living influence passing from 
person to person—being interpreted, 
tested, applied—receiving from and giving 
to Jew and Greek alike: And your first 
question as to the meaning of any 
Christian writing is this: Taking the 
writer as representing the Gospel, and as 
influenced by it, what is the historical 
situa'ion that he is grappling with ? 
What light does he desire to throw on it? 

This is exactly the principle that is 
consciously or unconsciously adopted and 
applied in the best scholarship of our 
day. This will be abundantly seen if 
you observe the general drift of the works 
of Harnack and others now appearing in 
English dress in the Theological Transla- 
tion Library. It was, indeed, the outcome 
of the work of F.C. Baur more than half 
a century ago; but its true significance 
appeared less in his hands than in those 
of his successors, who, with an equal 
and even greater mastery of facts, were 
not dominated by a great speculative 
system. 

We who have been called the pioneers 
of the liberal religious thought of this 
century shall little deserve that name if 
we lag behind in this work. We need 
to make ourselves as familiar with the 
Christian history of the early centuries as 
we are with the words of the New Testa- 
mentitself. Ido not claim fora moment to 
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have made myself thus familiar; but I 
know that if we could do so, we should 
reap a great harvest of help and guidance 
in our endeavour to present the religion 
of Jesus as a living principle to-day. 

At the close of the address Principal 
Gordon spoke on the work of the session, 
and announced the results of the various 
examinations. In addition to the degrees 
already named two other students of the 
college, the Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., 
and Mr. Edgar Thackray, M.A., had 
satisfied the examiners for the B.D. degree 
in all subjects except one, in addition to 
which Mr. Rossington had gained distinc- 
tion in comparative religion, and Mr. 
Thackray had received a prize in ecclesi- 
astical history. In the other examina- 
tions some good results had been obtained, 
while in the examinations at their own 
colkege a high standard had been reached. 
Principal Gordon gave it as his opinion 
that the removal to Summerville had 
been as beneficial in the studies as it 
had in the health and comfort of 
the men. He then proceeded to award 
the College prizes as follows, viz. :—Sharpe 
Prize for general Biblical knowledge, £10, 
to Mr. E. Thackray, M.A.; the Bibby 
Prize for Greek, £3, Mr. E. Thackray, 
M.A.; the Ald. Harry Rawson for Eng- 
lish Hterature, £5 5s., divided between 
Mr. J. Munn and Mr. H: Warnock. 
Special Book Prize, Mr. M. Wattkins. 
The meeting then closed with the singing 
of ‘‘ Onward, Christian :Soldiers,’’ and 
the offering of prayer by the Rev. John 
Birks, 


VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


The valedictory service was held in 
Cross-street Chapel the same evening. 
The choir of the Longsight Free Christian 
Church led the singing, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. O. H. Heys. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass. There 
was, he said, only one subject fitted to 
such an occasion, that of the work of the 
ministry itself. When he was asked as to 
the work of the ministry, he always began 
by saying all the discouraging things he 
could. It was hard work. It had always 
been hard work. It was going to be 
harder work still. If that made an im- 
pression he proceeded to make the good 
work perfect by naming some more dis- 
couraging features and so to weed out the 
unfit. The preacher then proceeded in an 
eloquent address to consider three great 
historical types of men who have given 
themselves to religion. First of all the 
Priest, the custodian of sacred things, the 
guardian of sacred places and traditions, 
the holy man. The priest always loves 
symbolism, and sets certain things apart 
to picture to his mind the holy mysteries 
of religion. The priestly office had its 
origin in some deep need of human nature, 
but, fundamental as it was, there came 
a time when there arose a man who was 
no longer satisfied. Heturned away from 
all these traditions of the past. What 
his soul longed for was power to do and 
create. He demanded reality: He looked 
around and saw unspeakable abomina- 
tions. He drew aside the conventional 
coverings, and showed thit the men 
responsible for these sins of lust and greed 
might yet be fulfilling the demands of 
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the Priests and be accepted by them. “ 
the second great historical type was that 
of the Prophet. He finds religion not in 
the past but the present. He praises not 
the dim religious light but the common 
light of day, which shows things as they 
really are; and as there had been a suc- 
cession of Priests so there had been a 
succession of Prophets, turning their faces 
to the world and using religion as a tool 
and weapon, not as a deposit of tradition 
The third type was that of the man of 
religion, the philosopher, the truth seeker. 
He draws aside and says, is there not 
something more than even the Prophet 
sees? The denunciation of evil has its 
place, but do we not, in addition, need 
to sit down together to reason about life 
and God, and think carefully so as to know 
what is true? Should they not seek and 
find and carefully weigh all the facts, and 
in the calmness of wisdom find direction, 
Men of Hebrew and Greek thought had 
felt and spoken thus, and there were such 
voices to-day to which all men felt they 
must listen, Which of these types does 
the present time demand? First of all 
the minister in these days must be a 
truth lover and a truth seeker. This was 
his first great task, and the time was fast 
coming when men would refuse to listen 
to any other kind of minister. HEvery- 
where else, in every other department of 
human interest, men now refused to listen 
to the mere dogmatist. So it would be 
in religion. They should seek so to 
prepare themselves as to know a fact 
when they saw it, for they would have 
to deal with difficult facts, the facts of 
the human soul, and they must come to 
the task with open minds to see the 
truth. But that was not all. A type 
wholly intellectual would not fulfil the 
requirements of the ministry, but the 
minister who was first of all a truth 
seeker would be touched with the 
Prophet’s spirit’ and consecration. He 
would also feel the essential truth in the 
Priest’s tenderness towards the past. He 
would come to know what were the real 
sacred things, and he would find that they 
were not the outward things, but religion 
itself. Thus in the true minister of to- 
day the three great types of all past 
times must be combined in the working 
of the real Priest of God. 


CoLLEGE FESTIVITIES. 


The more formal proceedings were fol- 
lowed on Wednesday afternoon by a very 
successful garden party at Summerville, 
favoured by fine weather, when nearly 
one thousand of the friends of the College 
assemb-ed. Music was provided by the 


band of the Barnes Home Industrial 
School, and tea was served both in the 
dining- room and the conservatories. 


During the evening a short meeting was 
held under the presidency of Colonel 
Pilcher, and addresses were given” by 
Principal Gordon and the Revs. C. C. Coe, 
H. E. Dowson, and ©. Peach. 

The Rev. H, Enfield Dowson, in the 
course of a sympathetic speech, said :— 

“Tam here this afternoon with a whole- 
hearted sympathy to accept the accom- 
plished fact of the Home Missionary 
College in its new home at Summerville: 
I congratulate all of you, and my dear 
old friend the President, that during his 
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time of office you are approaching the 
full payment of money which will set you 
free from debt, and in that I wish you 
God speed: Manchester College, Oxford, 
and the Home Missionary College, are 
engaged in a common work in the interests 
of our Churches, and through them, year 
by year pass out into the Ministry 
a number of Ministers who feel for 
one another the warmest affection, and 
who wish to work heart and hand to- 
gether throughout the country. And it 
is because I wish to see a closer co- 
operation between these two colleges that 
I am here this afternoon. I think we 
have a very different environment in the 
two colleges. Oxford is not exactly like 
Manchester, or Manchester like Oxford, 
but we have one heart, one spirit, and 
one mind, and I rejoice to think that 
now the standard of education here in 
Manchester has been raised quite to an 
equal level with that at Oxtford. In 
Manchester you have a great opportunity 
in connection with the open faculty of 
theology, and I congratulate my friends 
who are taking a distinguished position 
in connection with it. I congratulate my 
dear old friend, the Principal, in his dis- 
tinction in connection with the Faculty, 
so well deserved an honour to him as 
well as to us. And I congratulate him 
on the fruit of his labours when his 
students take their place in the Univer- 
sity. All that I can do to show my 
heartfelt sympathy with your College and 
your new home I shall te ready to do, 

The old students’ annual dinner was this 
year for the first time also held at Sum- 
merville: ‘The President of the Students’ 
Union, the Rev. T. P. Spedding, was in 
the chair, supported on either side by 
Rev. ©. C. Coe and Colonel Pilcher. There 
were about fifty students, past and present, 
at the dinner, which was served in the 
libraries. Afterwards an adjournment 
was made to the common rooms, and here 
toasts and music filled up a happy even- 
ing: 

Cricket : Another Century. 

On Friday came the cricket match, held 
on the beautiful University Grounds at 
Fallowfield. The teams were Summer- 
ville v. Ministers, but all the students were 
not free, and so Summerville had to be 
helped out by the addition of a few friends. 
The Ministers won the match by an 
innings and five runs, but Summerville got 
all the glory: The biggest hit and the 
biggest individual score were secured for 
the college by its senior student, Edgar 
Thackray, who was the hero of the day. 
“The Ministers won the toss, and put 
the Students in. Alas! they were not in 
long. Atack, for the Ministers, carried all 
before him, securing 7 wickets for 
10 runs, the others being captured by 
Shaw 2 for 16, and 8. H. Street 1 for 0. 
Their total score was only 27. The 
Ministers replied with 179, of which 
Worthington secured 43, Shaw 40, Dolphin 
and S. H. Street 22 each, Holmshaw 20, 
and Turner 15, Things looked bad for 
the students and their friends when, after 
a merry lunch, at which they were joined 
by many friends, including a number of 
ladies, they went in again. But a new 
spirit came to them. All played well and 
fearlessly ; runs mounted up steadily. 


But where all did well Thackray did 
better. By bright, quick, free play he 
piled up the fine score of 104 not out, 
thus spoiling Atack’s average and earning 
the chairmg round the field which his 
fellow students did not fail to accord 
him. 

Yet one further function remained, 
always the last, and, in some ways, the 
only sad one in a merry and strenuous 
week—the ‘‘ Farewell Social.’ As in 
past years this was held on Friday evening, 
and a number of the students’ friends 
were present at the gathering. Three 
men were leaving, Mr. Herbert McLachlan, 
MA., B.D.; Mr. Edgar Thackray, M.A., 
who is proceeding to Harvard as a Hib- 
bert Scholar; and Mr. Victor Grayson, 
who has resigned his College bursary with 
the intention of entering Parliament. A 
hearty farewell was accorded to all, and 
the pain of parting was softened by the 
warm sense of loyalty which keeps all 
H.M.C. men, past and present, still the 
devoted sons of their Alma Mater, 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Missionary Conference was held in Man- 
chester on Thursday, July 5. The attend- 
ance at both sessions was larger than in 
any previous year, while the actual 
membership of the Conference is now also 
larger than ever, between forty and fifty 
members having been added during the 
past two years. The Conference opened, 
ag usual, with the administration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper by the 
President, Principal Gordon, and a further 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
A. Turner, of Templepatrick. 

The Prestpent took the chair, and 
called the Conference to order at eleven 
o’clock, when the first business after the 
minutes was the admission of twenty- 
five new members, to whom the President 
gave a hearty welcome, the Rev. ©. C. 
Coe responding. 

Before proceeding with his address, the 
PRESIDENT made’ reference to the losses 
sustained by the conference during the 
year. Two men had been struck down in 
their ranks, not in failing age, but in the 
vigour of early manhood. The brave, 
genial, and kindly spirit of Richard 
Lyttle had passed on high, while it made 
one feel as almost belonging to a past 
generation when one’s own pupils finished 
their earthly course. And he mourned the 
painfully sudden death of an earnest 
student, and faithful minister, in Richard 
Moore. Later in the day the Conference 
paid reverent homage to the character 
of its two deceased members by silent 
standing votes. The Rev. J. H. Bibby 
spoke on behalf of all the admiration for 
his fine abilities and the love for his 
generous personality felt towards the late 
Rev. R. Lyttle, and the Rev: J. C. 
Hirst bore affectionate testimony to the 
worth of his old scholar, who had 
become to him as a son, the late Rev. 
R. C. Moore. 

The address of the President was a 
most appropriate and helpful study of 
the new conditions of missionary enter- 

| prise. In addition to traditional methods, 
two new schemes had arisen amongst 
them in recent years: The Postal 


Mission had for its object the seeking 
of Nicodemus in his home to persuade 
him to leave the twilight and come out 
into the open day. The Unitarian Van 
goes out to invite the common people, 
who once heard the Gospel gladly, to 
come and hear it again free from the 
dogmatic accretions of later days. Both 
methods had been met with criticism, 
but the Postal Mission had survived 
and become well established. The Unit- 
arian Van was still looked upon with 
suspicion, if not with superciliousness, in 
some quarters. The object of the Unit- 
atian Van was to. bring Unitarians into 
public notice, But were they not already 
everywhere inevidence? They used never 
to be mentioned without the word ‘“mori- 
bund.’’ They had been an unconscionable 
time a-dying. Now Unitarians found that 
Undenominational religion was by one 
consent stigmatised Unitarianism, Nor 
was he surprised. With whatever pre- 
possession you approach the study of the 
Bible, whatever else you find in it you 
cannot escape the discovery of faith in 
one sole God the Father. That is stamped 
on every part and nearly every page of 
the Book, and the apprehension in regard 
to Unitarianism is therefore well grounded. 
Now the agents of the Van Mission were 
going to open their souls to the people, 
and one good thing about such an enter- 
prise wasin what it would call forth from 
us rather than in what it would add 
to us. But the mission would be 
undertaken for the good of others. That 
was the constraining motive in any true 
Gospe] mission. Their aim would not be 
so much to throw down as to replace. 
And in doing’so speakers would remember 
the divergencies in our ranks, and speak 
tor themselves alone. Not that differences 
were peculiar to us. They were far more 
common amongst Trinitarians. Yet Trini- 
tarians could combine in joint missionary 
enterprises, notwithstanding that at other 
times they were in the habit of damning 
one another. Unitarians were agreed to 
abstain from that : pleasing and self- 
gratifying exercise, and that in itself 
might not be an unworthy lesson in 
Christian charity to present to the people. 
Another difficulty in this open air work 
which some had felt, was “the man 
with the mop,’ the man who would 
obtrude upon some fine ideal presented 
by the missioner with irrelevant and 
coarse interjections, thus destroying the 
efiect of the appeal. Well, ‘the man 
with the mop’* must be accepted as 
a condition of such work, and _ his 
point of view must be understocd, 
for however unlovely he might be, ke 
was representative of a great class, and 
unless the speaker could come to terms 
with him he could not hope to reach the 
mass of his hearers. Thus after a few 
years they might hope that some of them 
would become equipped for appeal to the 
masses in a way they never could have 
been by associating with Unitarians only, 
There were two objects dear to the heart 
of the average Englishman. One was the 
Bible. It may be on itstrial at the hands 
of critics and statesmen. We cannot 
employ it as our fathers did. To attempt 
to do so would be unjust to our cause 
and to the Bible itself: They must strive 
for the recovery of the true place of the 
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Bible, a work which no one else could do 
with such authority and frankness as the 
Unitarians. The other thing was a feel- 
ing of the unsurpassed excellence of the 
character of Jesus Christ. They had it 
in their power to present the personality 
of Jesus Christ in a way which would 
remove the halo of fictitious divinity 
which now obscured the true dignity of 
our leader and Lord. In spit2 of some 
disabilities they had an equipment inferior 
to none for appeal to the human heart 
and mind. Not only could they offer a 
faith, but also the fellowship of a group 
of churches, and that would come to 
many lonely thinkers as a glad surprise. 
In conclusion, Principal Gordon said he 
could not help thrilling to the missionary 
appeal. His grandfather was a personal 
convert of John Wesley. When he used 
to put his hand on his head in blessing, 
he always said, ‘“‘ This hand has touched 
the hand of the greatest missionary that 
ever lived.’’ Last month he, Mr. Gordon, 
reached an age at which his own father 
resolved to retire as being no longer sure 
of his own judgment. As he had never 
been sure of his own judgment, and as 
it was better to rub than to rust, he hoped 
God would give him grace to rub on a 
little longer. 

The report, the adoption of which was 
moved by the Rev. J. C. Street, referred 
to the successful services held last sum- 
mer at Windermere, and to the arrange- 
ments for services on the Isle of Man. A 
separate report was presented on the 
** Unitarian Van,’’ and this was moved 
by the Rev. J. A. Pearson. The report 
gave an interesting review of the inception 
and development of the idea, and testified 
to the enthusiasm and generous financial 
support which it had called forth. It 
also testified to the great service and self- 
sacrifice of Mr. Bertram Talbot who is in 
charge of the Van as a permanent link be- 
tween the missioners who take up the 
work from week to week. In addition to the 
ordinary evening meetings there had been 
mid-day meetings at mill gates, and 
special meetings for children. The attend- 
ance had varied from 50 or 60 in the 
villages to anything up to 1,000 in the 
towns. ‘The addresses were positive and 
devotional, and only controversial when 
controversy was forced upon the mis- 
sioners. Help had been forthcoming in 
abundance, and while the ministers had 
had the greater share in the work, some 
lay men and women had also helped by 
speaking, singing, or in other ways. The 
report declared in conclusion that ‘those 
engaged in the work are impressed with 
its value and without exception ready for 
further service,’” ‘The financial state- 
ments, both of the Conference and the 
Van, were very satisfactory, and the whole 
of the reports were adopted with acclama- 
tion and hearty appreciation of the great 
labours of the Rev. T. P. Spedding, the 
organiser of the Van movement. 

The Rev. J. Channing Pollard was 
elected president for the coming year, 
and the Revs. W. R. Shanks, T. P. 
Spedding, and W. HE. Atack were re-elected 
to the respective offices of secretary, trea- 
surer, and auditor. For committee the 
conference elected the Revs. J. A. Pear- 
son, C. Peach, H. B. Smith, J. M. Bass, 
and H, J. Rossington. 


Our Name, Message, and Mission. 

At the afternoon session the Rev. H. 
Bodell Smith read a paper on Our 
Name, Message, and Mission.’’ He re- 
ferred to the controversy which the use of 
the Unitarian name always aroused. 
This led to appeals to drop both its 
discussion’ ard its use. But he as- 
sumed that, great principles were in- 
volved, else why so much discussion, 
and could they burke a question of 
principle for the sake of comfort ? 
Would it not be better to fight it out 
to a finish and get it settled and out of 
the way, whether they split on the matter 
or not? ’ They would then know where 
they were, and cease to suspect. each 
other. It was wrong to bury an issue 
that was very much alive, and hypocritical 
to pretend that there was peace when 
there was not: This question would 
come up. For example, a committee had 
been established to keep questions of 
Social Reform before our churches. What 
was the one and only question upon 
which the committee differed at its recent 
meeting in London? The name. The 
provisional committee recommended “ The 
National Conference Union for Social 
Service.’? An amendment proposed “ The 
Unitarian Union.’’ Acceptance of the 
colourless name was urged, and with no 
little warmth many secessions were 
threatened if the word Unitarian came 
in. The result is that while all other 
denominations have unions for social ser- 
vices identified with them by name, the 
Unitarian Society is hidden under a nam 
which will be recognised by none outside, 
and not even by the majority of Unit- 
arians themselves. This policy of excluding 
the name was being ceaselessly pushed 
forward even while controversy was d: pre- 
cated. He, however, believed it would 
fail. Where the weight of Dr. Martineau’s 
influence was not great enough to get 
our churches to disown it, his followers 
on this question were not likely to suc- 
ceed. Our mission, Mr. Smith contended, 
was to expound to the people our Unit- 
atianism in all its fulness, and with all 
its gains from science, art, and philosophy, 
to proclaim it as deliverance from ignorance 
and superstition, from sin and greed, from 
the hell of evil on earth, from oppression, 
social injustice, and all unbrotherliness, 
from war of s cts, classes, and nations, and 
from all fear of the world to come. 

A discussion followed, in which the 
Revs. A. Hall, C. J. Street, W. Hall, J. 
M. Mills, J. Dale, and othe1s took part. 
Most of the speakers were in hearty 
sympathy with the views expressed in the 


paper. 


Last Saturday the seventieth birthday 
of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and his thirty-seven years of service in 
Parliament, were celebrated at Birming- 
ham with great cordiality. Party differ- 
ences were rightly set aside. After all his 
experience of the possibilities of service 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that he still felt there was no 
more honourable, and few more useful 
careers, than one spent in the perform- 
ance of civic duties. 


Beauty is God’s handwriting ; a way-side 
sacrament,—Charles Kingsley. 


CARMARTHEN COLLEGE. 


THE session of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, was brought to a close on 
Wednesday, June 27, when the prizes 
were distributed and addresses delivered 
by the examiners. Two students of the 
College, as we announced last week, have 
obtained the B.D. degree in the Univer- 
sity of Wales. 

The deputation from the Presbyterian 
Board consisted of Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
Mr. Harold Baily, and the Revs. ti 
Rawlings and E. 8. Hicks, who, with 
Dr. Talfourd Ely and the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, were the examiners. 

Dr, Hicks presided at the prize giving, 
and in his opening address congratulated 
the students on a good session’s work, and 
spoke with special satisfaction of the 
work the College was doing in preparing 
men for the Divinity degree in the Uni- 
versity. Turning to the wider aspects of 
their work as students for the ministry, ~ 
he spoke of the priceless opportunity 
they had in those years of study. 

Emerson might indeed be quoted as 
making light of scholarship, as he burst 
forth into that gladsome canticle of fare- 
well to all that had held him mois from 
the scene he loved :— 


‘*O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

When the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At_the sophist schools, and: the learnéd 


clan ; 

For what are they all, in their high con- 
cet, 

When man in the bush with God may ~ 
meet ?”’ 


Are, then, our academies and schools of 
learning, Dr. Hicks asked, engaged upon 
a barren or even a mischievous enter- 
prise? Are they wilfully stifling the pro- 
phetic spirit, drying up the genial currents 
of native enthusiasm, cramming the mind 
with so much information about the past 
that it becomes incapable of appreciating 
the inspirations of the present? In that 
case you have indeed small reason to be 
grateful to the teachers of this place, 
and those of you who to-day are leaving 
it may well heave a sigh of relief now that 
the hour of release has struck, and give vent 
to-night to couplets no less jubilant than 
Emerson’s, seeing that your period of im- 
prisonment is over. Not such, however, I 
venture to predict, will be the feelings with 
which you will depart, and I have even a 
shrewd suspicion that Emerson was doing 
injustice to his better convictions when 
he expressed himself in the words I have 
quoted. For in truth that ‘‘sylvan 
home’’ of his had become for him 
the sacred spot it was just through and’ 
in consequence of the very things he thus 
affected to despise; the overarching 
heavens, the beauteous earth, the whole 
panorama around him, saturated and im- 
bued with those very imaginations, ideas, 
and conceptions which he had gleaned 
from the scholars and thinkers he here 
treats with such scant respect, and with- 
out which he would have stretched him- 
self beneath the pines in vain. There is 
in truth no fact of experience more certain 
than this, that we only see what we bring 
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with us the power of seeing, that if we 
are to extract from life’s surroundings 
their deeper and profounder meanings we 
must fling into them something of the ideal 
we would carry away, that if we go to 
them with none of the insight inherited 
from the great spirits of our race, they will 
reveal to us no sanctity and awaken in 
us no assurance of that which is divine. 
Herein,’ then, we apprehend the essential 
purpose ‘of a liberal culture, a purpose 
which we might almost express as being 
to humanise nature, and to naturalise 
man—that is to say to see reflected in 
nature the soul’s greatest thoughts, and 
to find in the soul a life at home with 
nature, because there nature comes to 
interpret and to understand itself. One of 
the saddest and most distressing features 
of modern civilisation is the circumstance 
that the vast majority of human beings 
are almost wholly incapable of appreciating 
aright the greatness and dignity of the 
existence with which here and now 
they are endowed, and that they 
leave this world at the end with as little 
consciousness as they had at the begin- 
ning of its: accumulated wealth of 
heavenly revelation. We need not think 
merely of the multitudes who are sunk 
in the slough of ignorance and vice 
hardly one degree removed in _ their 
appetites and desires above the animals ; 
it is enough to remember the dull routine 
of common-place respectability which is 
the best a vast number of men can boast 
of, to realise how delusive would be the 
thought that they are deriving from the 
fair univers2 in the midst of which they 
are placed anything like the assurances 


that Emerson stationed amongst his green. 


hills obtained. It is not knowledge that 
has cramped their souls and blinded their 
eyes; it is the want of it that is the cause 
of their disease, and which is condemning 
them to the condition which. Wordsworth 
describes in the case of Peter Bell, for 
whom ‘A primrose by the river’s brim ”’ 
was just a yellow primrose and nothing 
more. 

Now, the course of training pursued 
within these walls will have performed 
the highest service that is to be hoped 
from it, if it has awakened within the 
minds of those who have followed it a 
sense of the infinite worth and value of 
our human inheritance and of the 
divinity that encompasses it on every 
side. Here, there has been gained some 
outlook at. least upon an immense world 
—the sphere of natural law, reason’s 
own incarnation, no less significant in 
your plot of garden ground than in the 
stupendous scenes of suns and planetary 
systems, the wondrous story of the human 
soul with its almost illimitable resources 
of reflection and imagination, of ad- 
miration and affection, of love and sacrifice, 
of the human centuries with their ever ex- 
panding ideals of goodness and perfection, 
of the literature in which are enshrined the 
ideas and aspirations of the choicest 
spirits of our race, and of the omniscient 
Wisdom that has been progressively un- 
folding itself in all these, and gradually 
conveying to our finite understandings 
the mother thoughts of the universe. 
*«‘ Pantheism,” said a great Oxford teacher, 
“is wrong if it means that God ‘is’ all 
things; but it is right if it means that 


there is ‘nothing’ in which you cannot 
touch God; nothing, that is, which you 
cannot love, nothing which you need not 
fear, nothing out of which you cannot 
make something, nothing out of which 
you cannot be something.’’ That is 
the conviction which a liberal culture 
ought to awaken, and in the light of 
which this earthly life should assume for 
us a character of endless suggestion 
and interest, and link us by a 
thousand ties to the Mind that sustains 
and animates the whole. Who can 
think poorly or speak disdainfully of life, 
if once he has shared, for example, to any 
extent in the companionship of Socrates, 
and listened to that unique teacher as he 
discoursed on the nobility of virtue and 
the dignity of manhood? Or who can 
mutter empty platitudes about the vanity 
of human knowledge under the eye of 
that master who taught intelligence to 
be its own guide and to find its way into 
the world of supreme reality? Or who 
could venture to doubt the sincerity of 
religious conviction, in the presence of 
that Apostle, who could proclaim the 
presence of the Universal Spirit on the 
acropolis of the Olympian deities, and 
carry the gospel of Christ with never- 
flagging enthusiasm from one coast of 
Europe to the other ? 

Thus has the College sought to equip 
its students for the momentous work to 
which they have dedicated their lives, 
and to fit them for the task of being in 
their turn witnesses of spiritual truth 
and interpreters of spiritual realities to 
the men and women and young people 
in the midst of whom they will minister. 
No single item of knowledge which you 
have gained here will prove to be useless 
to you in the actual fulfilment of your 
mission, if only you have so assimilated 
it and made it part of yourselves that 
through it nature becomes in some 
measure more intelligible and the plan 
of things a little clearer than it would 
otherwise be. It will not be needful for 
you to be always talking of the spiritual 
universe in order to lead your people to a 
realisation of its presence; gradually and 
by degrees you will so transform for 
them their present environment that its 
divine meaning cannot fail to reveal itself 
to their understanding and heart. It is 
not through the stereotyped dogmas and 
creeds of the sects that the truths of 
religion are conveyed to the human soul 
and consciousness. Puzzle not, for example, 
the minds of the little children of your 
congregation with the premature informa- 
tion many people think to be so necessary 
about the soul and God and duty, but 
take care that when they do come to the 
knowledge of these it shall be for them a 
grand and august discovery, which no after 
reflection will impair, and no further ex- 
perience invalidate. There is, {£ believe, 
no more prevalent ground of indifference 
and misgiving in regard to the great con- 
ceptions of religion than the crude notions 
of an anthropomorphic deity and a 
material heaven which are the inevitable 
products of the child mind as the outcome 
of so-called “religious instruction,” and 
which not seldom lingering on into riper 
years give rise to that negation and doubt 
so prominent in the world to-day. In 


one sense, it is true, we are all as little 


children, confronted as we are by 
hfe’s ultimate problems, and encircled by 
the vast unknown which still remains 
after we have extended to the utmost 
extent our limited powers of apprehen- 
sion. But because we do not know all, 
it does not follow that our knowledge, 
so far as it goes, is not real knowledge, 
or that we should speak to our fellow- 
men in half-hearted and hesitating tones. 
Yet in their case also it will be mainly 
through convincing them of the divineness 
of the world—of the ordinary familiar 
facts of every-day life and experience— 
that you will build up the worthiest ideas 
of God in whom you lead them to trust. 
Go forth, then, to them with the assur- 
ance you here have gained that the 
spiritual world is no spectre, but the 
deepest reality of the life that now is— 
that the visible universe is the embodi- 
ment of infinite thought, its growth and 
development the story of infinite pur- 
pose—that man in his onward progress 
has been led by an infinite ideal, and 
that in his thirst for knowledge, in his 
obedience to truth, in his aspiration 
after goodness, the Word is ever becom- 
ing flesh—and may yourlabour commend 
itself to Him who seeth the end from 
the beginning and weaveth the ages as a 
work upon the loom, 

The other examiners also spoke, Mr. 
Baily laying special stress on the import- 
ance of attention to health and the value 
of familiarity with noble poetry, and Mr. 
Rawlings commending to the students 
such books as Bunyan’s ‘‘ Grace Abound- 
ing,” and Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Liberty of 
Prophesying.’’- Principal Evans thanked 
the members of the deputation for their 
addresses, and the prizes were then dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Hicks. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MInister. 
XLII. 


Tr is a surprise to some of us in later years 
to find how amusing a classical author 
can be. If we loved the classics in early 
days, we loved them from afar. The 
immortals of Greece and Rome were as 
remote from us as the gods of their own 
Olympus. A text-book was a book to study, 
but not to read. Epic and lyric, tragedy 
and comedy, all were taken seriously ; 
if humour reached us, it was received 
with faint and incredulous smile. When 
we had analysed a fable, or parsed an epi- 
eram, the wit of it had flown. When 
we were preparing a lesson, it was too soon 
to laugh; and, when we had prepared it, 
it was too late. But now we take up a stray 
volume, and suspicion steals over us that 
the writer is saying a good thing, knowing 
and enjoying it, laughing and expecting 
you to laugh ; you dip between the pages 
and discover that this fun of his is coming 
out of a heart very like your own, and 
belongs to a time not wholly unlike the age 
in which you live. At last you are con- 
vinced that this dead language was once 
very much alive, and was as flexible a 
medium as that mother-tongue through 
which you express your own gaiety of 
soul. J am bound to add for myself that 
the warm, human interest of these later 
writers makes me forget that their 
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literary imperfections mark them off from 
the immortals themselves. 

Lucian, for instance. Here is flesh and 
blood. Here is a classic with a modern 
turn. He knows my point of view. He 
turns his sentences very much as I would 
turn them, if I could begin them. He 
seems to be no further away than the 
eighteenth century. He might be one of 
the humorists of that Augustan age. 
He is as pungent as Swift, as polite as 
Addison. Some of his tales are true 
Gulliver's Travels, and there are skits and 
sketches which might have been written 
for the Spectator. His writings have the 
true flavour of belles-letires. He gives 
you essay or dialogue, burlesque or parody, 
memoir or romance, as he happens to be 
in the mood. His themes are those still 
in vogue—the vanity of human wishes, the 
fickleness of fortune, the deceitfuiness of 
wealth, the follies of fashion, the miseries 
of dependence, the airs of patronage, 
the disappointments of avarice, the abuse 
of athletics, the use and abuse of friend- 
ship, the absurdities of pedantry, the 
eccentricities of genius, the delusions 
of ignorance. In one direction he is as 
good as the best of us, even in this advanced 
age. He is a higher critic. He questions 
everything. He spares neither myth, nor 
ancient text, nor religious rite. There is 
not a school of philosophy that he does not 
deride. Gods and goddesses, poets and 
heroes, kings and sages are quizzed and 
teased with impartial ridicule. He allows 
in. one place that he had taught severe 
Dialogue to wear a comic mask, and he 
certainly seems at times to anticipate the 
bantering methods of modern comment. 
Aristophanes is his master, but his touch 
is lighter, and his drollery less laboured. 
Even in his overdrawn pictures of 
‘* society,’’ the high colouring is more in 
the vein of Punch than in that of Juvenal, 
who had flourished just before. 

Round the charm of the writer hangs 
the mystery of the man. Was he a Chris- 
tian? Did he apostatise? Had he any 
religion at all? All three questions have 
been asked, and I am not sure that the 
commentators do not ask them still. A 
Syrian who had the tongue, but not the 
soul, of a Greek could never have quite 
explained himself, either to the West or 
to the Hast; but his age was an age of 
Apologists, and one would like to hear his 
own defence. Conversion and apostasy 
were very fluid terms then, and religion also. 

Philetus—of whom I have already spoken 
—thinks that Lucian, with his modern air, 
would be a good author for schoolboys, and 
would beguile them into a love of writers 
of the golden age. His idea is that a 
kaleidoscope is better to begin with than a 
telescope. I cannot agree. Lucian is a 
scofter. He lacks reverence. A _ jester 
who can poke fun at Homer is not the best 
of guides to the Iliad, and a sceptic who 
is always attacking superstition may easily 
misrepresent religion. The cant of popular 
belief, the hollowness of philosophy, and 
the wrangles of philosophers, may have 
needed exposure then, but the danger of 
our own day is the danger of studying 
only to expose. We learn only too soon to 
satirise what we do not care to understand. 
The old curriculum may be dull for begin- 
ners, but is wiser in the end. Lucian will 
keep. 
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Aberdare.—Anniversary services were held 
at the Old Meeting on Sunday and Monday, 
July 1 and 2. The preachers were the Revs. 
E. D. Jenkins, Llwynthydowen and D. G. Rees, 
Bridgead. The attendances were large at the four 
services, and included each time a great number 
of strangers. On Monday evening the intro- 
ductory service was conducted by the Rey. D. 
Rhoslwyn Davies. 

Aberdeen.—Professor G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., 
LL.D., the distinguished French scholar, with 
his Scottish degree (LL.D. of St. Andrews) 
fresh upon him, spoke on the Broad Hill on Sun- 
day afternoon, in connection with the usual 
meeting held there by the Unitarian congre- 
gation. ‘The day was warm, and the hill was 
thickly covered with listeners. Rev. A. Webster 
introduced the professor, and referred to his 
work as a representative of liberal religion in 
France. Professor Bonet-Maury, who is white- 
haired, alert, and gracious, gave an interesting 
address on the principles of Protestantism as 
held by the group of MLiberals in France, 
specially emphasising the principle of personal 
liberty and of personal responsibility. He 
made allusion to two Scotsmen— William 
Robertson Smith and Robert Louis [Steven- 
son—as representatives of the application 
of these two principles, and as men of whom 
Scotland might be justly proud. He expressed 
the pleasure he had in speaking to an assembly 
of Scotsmen of such principles, and trusted that 
they would always be held dear by the descend- 
ants of the Covenanters. The address was 
listened to with close attention. In the name of 
his congregation and the audience, Mr. Webster 
thanked the professor for his visit and address. 

Bootle.—On Sunday, the 8th inst., 
anniversary services were held morning and 
evening, anda flower service in the afternoon. 
The services were conducted by the resident 
minister (Rev. J. Morley Mills), who preached 
in the morning on ‘‘Foundation Principles,” 
and in the evening read a parable he had 
written bearing on the Religious Education 
Question, and pointing the moral that the 
emphasis must be placed on the child rather 
than on the Church. Special music was 
rendered, and there was a good attendance at 
all the services. On the 23rd ult. a garden 
party and sale of work was held in the spacious 
gardens of Mr. W. J. Pidgeon, kindly lent for 
the occasion, when nearly £16 was realised. 

Chorley.—Well - attended flower services 
were held on Sunday last in the old chapel. It 
was a new departure and most successful. 

Chowbent.—The school sermons were 
preached on Sunday last by Revs. Principal 
Gordon and J. J. Wright, when there were 
large attendances, and the collections for the 
day amounted to nearly £60, being an increase 
of over £5 on last year. i 

Denton (Welcome Meeting).—Anniversary 
services to commemorate the 27th year of the 
Wilton-street Chapel, were held on Sunday, 
July 1, the preacher, morning and evening, being 
the Rev. F. W. Stanley, of Brixton, and in the 
afternoon the Rev. H. E. Perry. The evening 
Service was conducted by the Rev. Lawrence 
Scott. On the previous afternoon a very suc- 
sessful] garden - party was held in Mr, Scott’s 
grounds to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Perry to 
Denton. Tea was served in the Wilton-street 
school, after which a short meeting was _ held, 
over which the Rev. Lawrence Scott presided. 
The chairman and the Rev. F. W. Stanley 
spoke of their old friendship with Mr. Perry when 
they were all working together at Nottingham, 
and the Revs. A. R. Andreae W. G. Price, W. 
F. Turland, and G. Evans, and Messrs. J. J. 
Duncan, E. Catlow, and J. T. Walmsley, on 
behalf of the congregation, cordially joined in 
the welcome, to which Mr. Perry responded 
with grateful acknowledgment of the kind- 
ness, which had already been extended to him 
and his wife. 

Douglas, 1.0.M.—At the annual meeting of 
the Missionary Conference, the question of 
promoting continuous services in the I.0.M. was 
considered. There was a strong feeling in favour 
of an active forward policy, and the idea of a 


‘Unitarian missionary to the Island found favour. 
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season were approved, but a start will not be 

possible till July 29, instead of the 22nd. 
Halifax.—The annual flower service was held 

on Sunday afternoon, at Northgate End Chapel, 


when Mr. J. Williams Sutoliff gaye an address” 


to the scholars; the collection and donation 
were £3 4s, 9d. for the Scholars’ Sick Fund. 

Kingswood (near Birmingham).—Anni- 
versary services were conducted on Sunday, 
July 8, by the Rev. Thomas Paxton, of 
Newhall Hill. The evening congregation was an 
overflowing one, people having to sit in the 
aisles, porches, and vestry. In accordance with 
the old custom, buns were distributed to the 
children of the Sunday-school at the close of 
the morning service. The collections realised a 
little over £10. 

London: Bermondsey. — The annual 
excursion of the Band of Hope and Mercy 
took place on Thursday, 5th inst., to Southend- 
on-Sea, when a party numbering 98 spent 
a day of unalloyed pleasure. Thanks are due 
to those kind friends whose generous response to 
the appeal for funds made this possible. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—The annual 
choir sermons were preached on Sunday last 
(July 8) by the Rey. N. Anderton. Special 
music was rendered, and large congregations 
attended both services. 

Mottram.—Several events of a special 
nature have happened here during the last 
few weeks. On Saturday, June 23, a united 
pic-nic of the four churches of Ashton, Mossley, 
Stalybridge, and Mottram was held; nearly 100 
had tea in the schoolroom and went a ramble. 
This was a result of the United Mission of the 
four churches last February. June 30 was the 
annual field day of the Sunday-school. Sunday 
last, July 8, was the scholars’ annual walk aud 
prize distribution. A procession of about 230 
scholars, teachers, members, and friends walked 
through the village, headed by the Rev. H. KE. 
Dowson, of Gee Cross, Rev. H. Bodell Smith, 
and officers. Hymns were sung in the market 
place, and there was an address by the minister. 
The Rey. H. E. Dowson preached in the after- 
noon to a congregation of 350, and at evening 
service, when the prizes (64) were distributed, 
the Rev. H. Bodell Smith and Mr. J. H. Elkin 
gave addresses to nearly 400 people. 


North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-=_ 


school Union.—The annual Pic-nic was held at 
Glossop on Saturday last, 120 persons being 
present. After tea, in the school, Mr. Rigby 
acted as leader in a ramble round Mossy Lea, 
and back by Sheffield-road. A halt was made 
on the way, and several sWhitsuntide hymns 
were sung, Mr. Woolley acting as conductor. A 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Glossop 
friends for their arrangements, on the motion of 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, seconded by Rev. W. Har- 
rison. Rev. H. E, Perry was present for the 
first time, and a hearty welcome was given to 
him by the speakers, to which he fittingly re- 
sponded. Mr, Sleightam and Mr. Rigby replied 
for the Glossop friends. The Revs. A. R. Andreae, 
W. G. Price, H: Bodeli Smith, and J. E. Stead 
were also present. 
friends cycled over. The day was beautifully 
fine, and the pic-nic was enjoyed by all. 
Royton.—A week’s open-air mission was 
started here by friends from Oldham on Mon- 
day, the 9th inst. Interest is being aroused 
and literature distributed both at the meetings 
and by house-to-house visitation. Good help is 
rendered by members of the Oldham choir. 
The speakers include Revs. J. H. Stead, H. K. 
White, H. J. Rossington, W. G. Price, T. P. 


Spedding and J. A. Pearson, and Mr. W. H. 


Jenkins. The venture would have been greatly 
helped had it been possible to secure the use of 
the Unitarian Van, but that is this week so far 
away aS Clitheroe. 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday, July 8, the 
87th anniversary of the General Baptist Sunday- 
school ‘was held. The morning service was 
taken by the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, and in 
the evening an American Sunday-school concert 
service, entitled ‘‘ Welcome Summer,’’ was 
rendered. It treated of ‘‘The rain, flowers, 
birds, and fruit of the Bible.” Questions asked 
were answered by the children by responses 
from the Bible, and there were various recita- 
tions and special music, The service, which 
was well attended and much appreciated, con- 
sisted of forty-four parts, and required steady 
application to carry it through. Collections 
were in advance of last year. 

Shrewsbury.—The 116th anniversary of the 
Sunday-school connected with the High-street 


A large party of the Denton. 
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Church was commemorated on June 24, when 
sermons were preached by Rev. J. C. Street, and 
collections taken on behalf of the School Fund. 

Whitby.—A considerable number of visitors 
attended Flowergate Old Chapel on Sunday 
last, when the minister (Rev, F. Haydn Williams) 
gave a special discourse on Dr. Anderson’s 
remarkable articie, in the new namber of the 
Hibbert Journal, entitled ‘‘Why not Face the 
Facts?” The hymnal (in use for the past three 
years) at this chapel is the Ethical Hymn 
Book, compiled by Dr. Stanton Coit and Mr. 
Gustay Spiller. Dr. Coit’s ‘Message of Man, 
a Book of Ethical Scriptures,’’ is in constant 
use as a lectionary, and aspirations, without 
theological implications, have been substituted 
for prayers, 
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SUNDAY, July 15. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Horn. 

Bermondsey, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll'and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Child’s ‘Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Dartyn, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

' VI, J. A. Hopson, M.A., “Physical Force 

as an Instrument of Social Progress,’ and 
7, W. J. Jopp, “Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address, July 15, 1838.” 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

"A, J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. Frank K. FrRrEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, MA. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

‘Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
FEF. Summers. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 ‘and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savern Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHartrs 
Rorer B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops... 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. PaGe Hoprrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Ciuewmentr EK. PIKE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frtrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. Poaraon, 

and 6.30, Mr. A. Mapocks. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East.- 

hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Fort - road, 7, Rey. Evusracre 
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Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ots to aed children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s | 
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are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 
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Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. Crircuiny, B.A. : 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
GrorRGE CARTER. 


——<-__. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowett. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road; North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr MoGuxn. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemouru, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
Closed for decorations, &c. 

Bowness - on - WINDERMERE, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., 
WALMSLEY, B.A. j 

BxADFoRD,'Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrpic Jones, M.A. 

Bgieaton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priestiury Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Groras STREET. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10,50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
SruvEntT, U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GinEver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30; Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lsexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. OC. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LrtorstzR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrrzoLp, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM STEPHENS: 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPooL. Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozperts. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. E. Mannina, M.A. 

Maripston», Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

Oxrorp, Manchester 11.30, Rev. 
J. E. Opeers, M.A. 

PoRTsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R, FINNERTY. 

PorrsmMoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBorovuGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELu Binns. : 

Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Tmaspate Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmovut#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLiaAM AGAR. 

SovutuenD, Darnlev-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 
WAIN. 


The ~ Institute, 
Rev. Douetras 


College, 


TunseipeE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 and 6.30. 
UNITARIAN VAN Mission, Chatburn, July 16,17, 
18, and Barnoldswick, 19, 20, 21, at 7.30. 
West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. MorGAN WHITEMAN, 
——_e———__ 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitron Vancz, B.D. 
Sar eee aie eee 


WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. J. Park Daviess, B.A. 


mea ae 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmroxRrH. 


DEATH. 
BevAN.—On July 8th, at Colwyn Bay, the 
Rev. John Bevan, in his 78th year. 


‘moorland. Bracing climate. 
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OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table« 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY P. Potter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawtisz, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, Cuam- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise; 
near sea and station ; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HEPPERTON. — Villa in quiet 
Avenve to Let for August. Six apart- 
ments. First-class offices. Very large garden 
and tennis lawn. River four minutes, Station 
three.—Apply to * Tie RoseRin.” 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
LoD @R. 

This well-appointed and commodicus Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in al! Rooms ; Bathrooms cnevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and. Billiard Rooms; Al! Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. ; 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ BOOKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
] ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGH, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. : 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CucrL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HarpDcastLe, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Onmn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 

T10lo0%4/0n56l]0u42/02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Recent VoLumes. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. ADDIS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 
JESUS. By W. Bousset, Professor of Theology at Gottingen. Translated by JANET 
PENROSE TREVELYAN. Se, gee es ee nee aoa 
3 : 3 t 2g OY i istianity ?” Its standpoint is similar. re is 
the a reece. ia a ee Sai Grortent fudoperidenés of outlook: the same reverence foe 


Christ’s character and ideals.’—Christian World. 


A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of Earnest Religious Thought. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


240 pages, 2s. 6d.; 2s. 9d. post free. CHIEF CONTENTS OF JULY ISSUE 


First Principles of Faith. By Sir OLiver Lopce. 
Denominationalism, Undenominationalism, and the Church of England. 


anon KNOX LITTLE. é 
A Layman’s Plain Plea for the Separation of the Creeds from Worship. 


.A.G : : 
The Teaching” of the Christian Religion in Public Schools. By the Hrap- 


MASTER OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 
The Working Faith of the Social Reformer. IV.—Tur Comine of Socratism. 


By Prof. HENRY JONES. i 

The Great Fallacy of Idealism. By D. H. Maccrecor. 

Japanese Character and Its Probable Infiuence Outside Japan. By 
Prof. ROBERT H. SMITH. late of the Imperial University of Tokio. 

A Rallying Ground for the Free Churches. By the Rev. P. T. Forsytu, D.D. 

Why not Face the Facts? An Appeal to Protestants. By the Rev. K. C. ANpERson, DD. 


Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance. By Miss C. EH. Strruen. 


The Suffering of the Saints. 


By Miss Epitu Girrins. 


Gospel Types in Primitive Tradition. By the Rev, BENJAMIN W. Bacon, D.D. 
With a number of other Articles and Discussions and Signed Rewiews. ‘ 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO,, 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
—@— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, _ 
Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Tazort, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of: Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised ” Preparatory School. 
__ Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
. L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcommry, M.A. (Oxon), 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
: ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PORTRAIT OF DR. DRUMMOND. 


PHOTOGRAYURE 
of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 
10in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, post free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balham, S.W. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
‘“*A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.”—T. Ps Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN & UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


FUND AND UNITED 
BAZAAR. 
(The Bazaar to be held in the Autumn of 1907.) 


A GARDEN PARTY, to inaugurate the 
movement, will take place in the grounds of 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester, by 
kind permission of the U.H.M. College, on 
Saturday, July 2lst. Adults, one shilling; 
under 16, sixpence. Band from 3 p.m. and 
other entertainment: Refreshments at reason- 
able charges. Victoria Park cars from Albert- 
square. 


ASSOCIATION 


NEANDER ANDERTON, \ 77, ee 
OLIvER H. Heys, J : ‘ 


GARDEN FETE, 
‘Ss WOODBANK,” STOCKPORT. 
Saturday, July 21, 1906. 
BAND OF THE 4th VWV.B.C.R. | 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS; 
DONT Miss IT. 


Troceeds for Stcckport Unitarian Church. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OUNG LADY DESIRES POST as 

CHILDREN'S NURSE, where mother’s 

supervision is given.—Apply. F., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT MUSIC M 


MISTRESS 

WANTED in September.— Apply by 
letter, stating age, qualifications, additional 
subjects offered and salary required, to Miss 
Talbot, Channing House, Highgate, London, N. 


LADY wants Situation for the holi- 
days to help with children.—Miss G. 
SHARPE, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


HE EASTERN UNION OF 
+ UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Diss, on Thursday next, July 19th. President 
R. HameBuin, Esq., in the Chair. Service in 
the Park Fields Chapel at 11.30. Preacher: 
Rev. CHARLES Rorer, B.A. 

Secretary : Rev. ALFRED HAL, 

20, Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


ADY desires post as HELPFUL 
COMPANION with small family where 
maid is kept.—C. S., 121, Dalston-laae, N.E. 


ibaa with literary tastes, fond of 
botany and painting, seeks re-engage- 
ment as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 


| Would take charge of delicate or backward 


girl—B. W., 79, Palace-road, Upper Norwood, 
London, 8.E, 


BOURNEMOUTH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


HE Church has been entirely re- 
decorated, repaired, and the electric 
light installed. The church will be re-opened 
on Sunday, July 22nd, when the Rev. S. M. 
Crotners, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., will preach morning and evening. To 
meet the cost of re-decoration, &c., &¢., the 
congregation are endeavouring to raise a sum 
of £200, and have succeeded among them- 
selves in obtaining £150. 
Donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Hon. 'Treasurer— 


CHARLES Isaacs, 
Rosenheim, 
os Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth, W. 


fe NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EpitTor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Tercentenary of Rembrandt’s birth 
at Leiden, July 15, 1606, was duly cele- 
brated in that city, and at Amsterdam, 
where the greater part of his life was spent, 
and where he died Oct. 8, 1669. In the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1607 is given as 
the year of his birth, but the celebration 
has kept to the more generally accepted 
date. One of the world’s greatest artists, 
Rembrandt is the special glory of Holland, 
being to that country, it has been said, 
what Shakespeare is to England, Goethe 
to Germany, and Dante to Italy. The 
eelebration has been marked in this 
country by the publication of a fine work 
on Rembrandt, w-th seventy plates in 
colour and photogravure, and a study of 
his work by Emile Michel, Member of the 
Institute of France. (Hememann, 30s. net.) 
The book is also published in America, 
France, Germany, and Holland. 

Monpavy’s Manchester Guardian, in an 
article on Rembrandt, referred especially 
to his wonderful portraits, and noted 
‘intense consciousness’’ as the  lead- 
ing characteristic of all his sitters, some- 
thing very different from the self-con- 
sciousness of one who sits for his portrait. 
“The latter is of all aspects the least 
valuable; it is the one which decisively 
reduces the whole art of Vandyke to 
second rank; but in Rembrandt’s por- 
trayal of men and women we get the 
least fastidious, and the most convincing 
version of life and character that the art 
of painting has ever produced, Here is 


something far deeper than the sharp and 
momentary vivacity of Franz Hals, more 
searching than the bright fleshliness of 
Rubens, more truly at home with human 
nature than the exquisite mannerliness 
of Titian, who brought all his sitters to 
the court where life was to be as a fine 
art.’’ Not that Rembrandt is a greater 
artist than Titian, the writer adds, but 
“Titian was by nature the painter of 
aristocracy, Rembrandt of democracy.’’ 

Tue House of Commons has at last found 
a clause in the Education Bill over which 
it is in general agreement. The clause is 
No. 35 of the original Bill, and gives power 
to local. authorities to provide vacation 
schools of a recreative character. A sug- 
gestion was made to prohibit the use of 
books in these ‘‘ holiday tasks,’’ but Mr. 
Birrell resisted the amendment in order 
not to bar out the reading of Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales. 


THE second part of the clause is of still 
greater importance: ‘‘ Power to make 
such arrangements as may be sanctioned 
by the Board of Education for attending 
to the health and physical condition of 
the children educated in public elementary 
schools.’’ By the common consent of 
the House, this clause as amended on 
Monday night, is the most valuable section 
of the Bill, and in this matter at least the 
House may be regarded as representing 
the country. We are beginning to mend 
our ways, and it is therefore ungracious to 
make much of our long and laggard in- 
difference which has left us so far behind 
other civilised peoples in our regard for 
the healthiness of the school population. 


Ir will be noticed that the clause as 
introduced was of the local option type. 
Education authorities could act. But by 
the clause as amended the local authorities 
must take action. Every child is to be 
medically examined when first it goes to 
school, and afterwards as the local 
authority or the Board of Education may 
direct. The adoption of this clause serves 
to draw attention to the value of the 
provision in the Act of 1902 by which the 
schools were brought under the county or 
borough councils. It will be possible for 
the medical inspector of schools to be one 
person with the local medical officer of 
health, and the oversight of the health of 
the children may be linked with the one 
health policy of the Council. The fresh 
duties will make it possible to utilise the 
whole time of the medical officer in many 
districts where this is not now the case. 
It will throw fresh responsibility on the 
Health Department, which should be among 


the most dignified as it is among the most 
highly useful forms of local goveriiment. 


We recommend this subject to the 
attention of our readers, and trust that it 
may serve to stimulate fresh interest in 
the work of the medical officers. To any 
who may wish to pursue the subject, we 
can recommend a deeply interesting blue- 
book. This is the Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Medical Inspec- 
tion and Feeding of Children (Cd. 2779, 
price 1s. 5d.). It should serve as a good 
introduction to the study of social ques- 
tions, and, taken together with the report 
of the local medical officer, will be instruc- 
tive and stimulating reading for those who 
desire knowledge of the life conditions of 
their town or city. 


——$—$<_— 


THE official or semi-official journalistic 
organ of the churches now commonly 
known as Congregational has passed 
through many vicissitudes. At one time 
it was the Independent, and sold at 4d. a 
copy. Those were the days when members 
loved to emphasise their i Mlependence, 
and to speak of their houses“of worship as 
chapels. For some years past we have 
grown familiar with its present title, The 
Hzaminer. In future it is to appear as 
the British Congregationalist, and abscrbs 
into itself the Christian News, the organ 
of the Scottish Congregational Churches. 
We will not pause to speculate what 
unspoken reasons there may be for the 
amalgamation, but from the leader in 
which the policy of the new paper is laid 
down we cull a sentence which is more 
open to dispute than its form would sug- 
gest: ‘“ The experience of the past has 
proved conclusively that a denominational 
paper cannot be too strongly denomi- 
national, and we hope, under a more 
strictly denominational title, to appeal to 
Congregational sentiment, and to serve 
Congregational interests more thoroughly 
and successfully, than we have hitherto 
done.’? We wish the British Congre- 
gationalist all success, while suggesting 
that denominational multiplied by three 
may be perhaps a little excessive. 


** Young man, keep clean inside,’’ is the 
title of a leaflet issued by the Knights 
of the White Cross, quoted-in the Chicago 
Unily of July 5. “ Never permit your- 
self,’ is one of its rules, “ to listen to an 
improper story you would not care to 
repeat to your mother or your sisters.’’ 
And then come the following sentences :— 

‘Allow no man to drag your mind 
through a sewer. Do you know there is 
many a man who would sacrifice much 
to-day to be able to wipe from his 
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i 
memory some of the things he listened | 
to when a boy. 

“<The man who will deliberately repeat 
a risque story in the presence of a youth 
deserves no respect. Heis an incarnate 
devil of meanness. He is daubing a coarse 
picture on clean walls. No gentleman will 
‘ell a story he could not tell in the 
presence of ladies. 

«Do you remember what General Grant 
said to the officer who began to tell a 
story, remarking, ‘There are no ladies 
present,’ whereupon the silent soldier 
quickly retorted, ‘There are gentlemen 
present. 

“Keep your minds unsullied. A foul 
suggestion may harden into a habit of 
thought that will lead you far astray. 
Keep clean inside. 

« T¢is more a matter of importance that 
you should keep the dirt off your soul 
than to keep it off your clothes,” 

Tue current number of the Christian 
Freeman opens with a portrait of Dr, 
Hstlin Carpenter, and some biographical 
notes. In the list of his works Fvele is 
a misprint for Tiele. And in the last 
paragraph touring should be towing path. 
The last sentence, “and has at times 
presided at the organ” in the College 
Chapel, is new light to us. 

Tue July number of the Studio has an 
article on the American sculptor, Charles 
Henry Niehaus, and among th> illustra- 
tions, which include the fine head of his 
Garfield statue (erected at Cincinnati, his 
native place), is one of his’bust of Robert 
Collyer. The portraiture is decidedly 
severe. , Alf) the Yorkshire grit is there, 
but not thé sunshine of humour and a 
happy heart, which for us makes up so 
much of Robert Collyer. 


To leave behind the sweet memory 
of a gentle and affectionate life, with an 
unstamed honour and an_ ever-helpful 
kindliness ; the memory of one worthy of 
being loved; the memory of a true and 
faithful friend and a brave lover of right- 
eousness and truth :—this is the supremely 
worthful legacy of legacies, ‘‘ more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold.’’—H. W. Crosskey. 

THE Kingdom of God does not stand 
apart from our common life. It is a spirit 
and a principle pervading and regulating 
our life. It is not quenching our natural 
appetites, stamping out our affections, 
renouncing the ordinary methods of our 
life, giving up natural aims and occupations 
and pursuits. Itis simply the maintenance 
among them all of a divine order and 
proportion and harmony, so that we may 
do every duty faithfully, seck every object 
of our desire worthily, and live all our life 
‘as ever in our great Task Master’s eye.’’ 
Religion is not a new sphere of life. There 


is only one life ; and religion is the highest | 


law and the truest spirit, by which and in 
which that life is hved.—C. J. Perry. 


To CoRkRESPONDENTS :—Letters, 
received from J. A., A. M. B., R. E., 
Bee Ce sd AE Ws ed a We pe 
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M. E.W. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

Tus month’s Contemporary opens with 
Professor W. M. Ramsay’s Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge, on ‘‘The War of Moslem 
and Christian for the Possession of Asia 
Minor,’’ The story begins with the in- 
vasion of Cilicia by the Mohammedan 
Arabs in A.D. 641, and comes down to 
the present time, when schools, colleges 
and railways are the weapons of strife, 
though the danger of war is by no means 
past. Speaking of the Moslem triumph 
in Asia Minor, Dr. Ramsay says: 
‘Nothing in history is so shameful and 
so contemptible as the brawls of Christian 
sect against sect and priest against 
priest, where all alike show that in their 
struggle for the triumph of their wretched 
parodies of principles, they have lost hold 
on the real qualities of Christianity.” 
Another notable article is that by Sir 
Alfred Pease, on ‘The Native Question 
in the Transvaal,” based on expericnce 


gained during his residence as Adminis-. 


trator of Native Affairs in the Transvaal. 
Mr. Harold Spender writes on ‘‘The 
Great Congo Iniquity,’’ recalling the 
article of the Berlin Treaty of 1885, 
which declares that ‘All the Powers ex- 
ercising. sovereign rights or influence 
in the aforesaid territories bind them- 
selves to watch over the preserva- 
tion of the native tribes, and to care for 
the improvement of the conditions of their 
moral and material welfare, and to help 
in suppressing slavery, and especially the 
slave trade.’’ Then, having described the 
actual state of things, he concludes :— 

‘Whatever the measures of redress, it 
is not to be believed that good men can 
remain inactive under the shame of this 
continuing crime. We are of the race of 
Wilberforce. In destroying the slave- 
trade of a hundred years ago our fore- 
fathers performed afar greater task than 
that to which we are called—fought 
against greater powers, even more strongly 
entrenched. But the sufferings of the 
Middle Passage pale before what is going 
on now in Central Africa. The planta- 
tion and domestic slavery of the West 
Indies and the Southern States, even at 
its worst, was humanity itself in compari- 
son with the system which King Leopold 
has established over 15,000,000 human 
beings, A great cry goes up from that 
land—a cry for mercy, acry for help. 
Are there none to lsten?’? We note 
also M. Paul Sabatier’s brief article on 
‘Religious Events in France,’’ and Mrs. 
Caillard’s on “The World of Personal 
Spirit,’ a study of Lotzs’s Philosophy of 
Religion. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury writes on the Educa- 
tion Bill, ‘‘ Conflict or Compromise ? ’’ 
warning the Bishops that even if they 
should succeed in wrecking the present. 
Bill they would not really further the 
cause of religious education, and advocat- 
ing ‘ome sueh compromise as that 
suggested by Mr. Chamberlain as the 
wisest for Churchmen to aim at. Mr. 
Herbert Paul also writes on ‘‘ The 
Prospects of the Bill,’’ with a concluding 
word of warning to the House of Lords. 
In this number there is a very imterest- 
ing article on *‘ Timber-planting on Waste 
Land,’’ by Mr. John Nisbet, late of the 
Indian Forest Service. We note also the 
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‘* Plea for the White South by a Coloured 
Woman,’’ and Miss Bradley’s article on 
*** Soft Siena ’ and Her Children.’’ 

In the Independent Review Canon Wilson 
writes on ‘‘ The Education Bill: A Lost 
Opportunity,’’ expressing his views as 
a Liberal Churchman on the subject of 
religious teuching, but, as it is pointed 
out in the Notes on Current Events, basing 
a very doubtful argument in favour of 
his view on criminal statistics. Canon 
Barnett, in an article on ‘‘The Press 
and Charitable Funds,’’ while recognising 
the great part played by the Press in 
stirring impulses of charity, deprecates 
the establishment of special newspaper 
funds as incapable of observing the true 
principles cf charity. ‘‘ Press funds,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ created by excitement, and 
directed in a hurry, will hardly reach 
such an ideal. They willneither by their 
genesis nor by their action zrepresent the 
ways of justice. The Press, I submit, 
deserts its high calling when it offers 
itself as a means by which its readers 
may easily do their duty by the poor, 
The relief of the poor can never be easy 
—the easiest way is almost always 
the wrong way. The Press, when it 
makes it possible for rich people to 
satisfy their consciences by a donation 
to its funds lets them escape their duty 
of effort, of sacrifice, and of personal 
sympathy. It spoils the public, as 
foolish parents spoil children, by taking 
away the call to effort.” Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson writes on ‘Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, and Mr. Bernard Shaw.”’ The last, 
message of Ibsen he declares to have 
been of the meanness of man, a creature 
with a breken will; but Shakespeare 


leaves one with a sense of the tremendous — 


worth-whileness of life. ‘ His tragedies do 
somehow deliver, and elate, and inspire. 
Why? Not because he has shown us a 
purpose in the world, but because he has 
shown us Man, ‘noble in reason, infinite 
in faculty, in form and moving express 
and admirable, in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god’; and has hung 


above and about him ‘this brave 
oerhanging firmament, this majestical — 
roof fretted with golden fire.’ It is not 


he, it is Ibsen, who reduces Man to a 
‘ quintessence of dust, and Heaven to ‘a 
pestilent congregation of vapours.’ After 
seeing Othello, we feel: ‘So it was, and sc 
it is well that it was’; after seeing The 
Wid Duck, we feel: ‘Would that it had 
never been!’ ’’ ‘Shakespeaie,’’ Mr. 
Dickinson concludes, ‘‘ was a poet, not a 
prophet. But what a poet! We need 
not complain that our modern dramatists 
are not poets too. But neither need we 
count it tothem as a merit. Their drama 
is social criticism ; and we need social 
criticism. But we need poetry too; and 
without it we shall not make much of the 
new society to which we are moving.”’ 
The World's Work and Play opens with 
two illustrated articles on ‘“‘ Who Shall 
Hlectrify London?’’ The first by Mr. 
McKinnon Wood, M.P., representing the 
London County Council, the other by an 
‘* Eix-Municipal Servant,’’ representing the 
point of view of private enterprise. Among 
the other articles is oneon ‘“‘ The Women’s 
Movement in France,’’ with four por- 
traits, and another on the Bagdad Rail- 
way, by Professor W. M. Ramsay; 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE IN PLANT- 
RESPONSE. 


A GREAT teacher who knew at first hand 
the motions of the Universal Spirit as a 
child knows the ways of his father’s house, 
bade men take thought of the irises of the 
‘field. For there the Eternal Presence, in- 
dwelling in the humblest forms of creation, 
would teach them His care and His love. 
There has never been so much consider- 


ing of the “‘ lilies of the field ’’ as in our. 


day and generation. .There has never been 
so much interest in the beginnings of vege- 
table existence, in the life-history of plants, 
as at present. The modern student may 
lack in reverence and tenderness; he is 
not wanting in thoroughness and accuracy. 
He may lay himself open to the charge of 
the poet :— 
‘* Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : 
We murder to dissect.’’ 


Yet his purpose is not merely probing and 
analysing for their own sake; what he 
desires is to know the facts, to understand 
the truth, to serve the God of things-as- 
they-are. There may be a more excellent 
way, but this is the way the modem 
scientist sees and faithfully treads. And 
this is the way of Professor Bose.* 

The cold and critical acumen, the 
severity of observation, the patient elabora- 
tion which we have been led to expect in 
the modern scientific treatise characterise 
every one of the 780 pages that make up 
his recently published treatise. It is not 
exactly a book for the general reader, 
and to secure an absorbed perusal would 
require considerable acquaintance with 
three or four sciences. 

But the results of the investigations 
chronicled therein are of wide and deep 
interest. To sum them up in a sentence, 
it is not too much to say that they go a 
long way toward confirming the intuition 
of Wordsworth :— 

‘Tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’’ 
We may, under this head, cite the effect of 
carbonic acid, an effect which a large 
number of similar results lead the investi- 
gator to regard as the effect on plants in 
general. A pictorial representation is 
given of the normal response of the plant 
to stimulus when in a healthy condition, 
that is, the pulse of life, the throb of 
vitality which always beats through every 
living green thing. Carbonic acid gas is 
introduced into the chamber where the 
plant is kept, and we are now shown the 
effect of half an hour’s exposure. A great 
depression has subdued the activity of the 
organism, and the responses are reduced 
to about half their normal value. But 
see the result of the sudden re-admission 
of fresh air. The record shows that there 
is a transient exaltation of the response, 
which culminates in double its normal 
- height. 
This mounting high of the plant’s pulse 
of life testifies to a leap of joy ; it is a sign 
and token of renewed hope and gladness, 


*« Plant-Response as & means of Physiological 
Investigation,” by Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A., 
D.Se., Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
780 pp. 278 diagrams, 21s, (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London.) : 
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of a low consciousness—‘‘ How beautiful 
it is to be alive!’ 

Such signal of exultation upon the 
quickening of vitality ; on the other hand, 
the shuddering and shrinking that ensue 
under a douche of ice-cold water; again, 
the obtuseness and stupidity which fall 
upon the plant as an anodyne when the 
effects of poisoning increase, and the last 
straight movement is made, and the stop, 
the rigor mortvs that follows the ending of 
the tale of weak existence—all these 
phenomena seem to teach that here, too, 
is power of feeling, is sentiency, is con- 
sciousness, however dim and. undeveloped. 
Francis Darwin, the first-fruits of whose 
researches were published twenty-six years 
ago Im conjunction with his distinguished 
father in ‘‘ Power of Movement in Plants,”’ 
declares such phenomena must be regarded 
as psychological, and are best described 
in terms of consciousness. 

The proof of similar response in inorganic 
matter, which Professor Bose accumulated 
in his *‘ Response in the Living and Non- 
living,’’ of four years ago, may seem to 
invalidate such a conclusion; not, how- 
ever, if there is a unity of physical con- 
sclousness manifesting in gradations of 
expression, as the ascent is made from 
mineral to plant and plant to animal. 
‘* What sleeps in the stone and slumbers in 
the flower, dreams in the animal, and 
wakes in man.’’ 

The object of Professor Bose in the present 
work has been to further demonstrate the 
continuity of responsive phenomena in 
the inorganic and organic world. He has 
already shown how the similarity of re- 
sponse in tin as in animal muscle, proving 
that metals can be excited, depressed, 
fatigued, and killed (facts already known 
to workers in metals everywhere), erases 
the line of demarcation between the 
physical and physiological. By extending 
his inquiry he is enabled to show that the 
distinction between ‘‘sensitive’’ and 
ordinary plants must be abolished, for 
both classes answer, to stimulus. He is 
now more fully able to demonstrate that 
all the important characteristics of the 
responses exhibited by even the most 
highly differentiated animal tissues are 
also to be found in plants. 


However inconvenient may be this new 
generalisation, Professor Bose furnishes 
ample testimony that irritability or mole- 
cular responsiveness may exist without a 
nervous system, or even protoplasm. All 
methods of mechanical response in metal, 
amceba, mimosa, or muscle of mammal, he 
has reduced to a single law, viz., that 
response _is always by contraction of the 
more excited side. This law he finds uni- 
versally applicable. 

The theory of existence we may build 
upon this basis will depend upon our pre- 
dilections. We shall welcome another 
apparent confirmation of a mechanical 
view of the universe, or claim it as a 
further suggestion that life is a principle 
independent of the organism or inorganic 
structure through which it manifests for a 
time, laying upon it its will so far as the 
capacity of the vessel allows. 

Professor Bose wirites -—‘* From the 
point of view of its movements, a plant 
may be regarded in either of two ways: 
in the first place as a mysterious entity 
with regard to whose working no law can 
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be definitely predicated, or in the second 
place, simply as a machine, transforming 
the energy supplied to it in ways more or 
less capable of mechanical application.”’ 

Of these two he favours the second 
view, on the plea that definite results are 
more quickly attained by fixing attention 
on the molecular aspect than by ‘* permit- 
ting ourselves to evade each difficulty as it 
arises by referring it to the imexplicable 
action of a mystical vital force.’’ 

But is there not a third view possible, a 
golden mean between the two? May not 
a plant be regarded as the temporary 
embodiment of a mystical entity, a monad 
of life which works through it in accordance 
with discoverable and explicable law ? 
What are these numerous experiments but 
means of finding out the way in which the 
mystical force that animates and vitalises 
the plant, makes answer to the calls 
made upon it through the plant-form, a 
force whose operation man may retard or 
enhance or drive out, but never extinguish 
nor create ? 

Why should the mechanical operation 
of law, the automatism of law be held to 
abnegate a theory of vitalism ? Does not 
the automatic way in which, as experts, 
we perform the actions like writing or 
pianoforte playing, by us painfully and 
laboriously learnt, suggest that the uniform 
and mechanically unerring automatism of 
natural law bears witness to the ways of 
the ‘‘ perfect artist, who in his person acts 
his own creations ’’ ? 

** Molecular responsiveness is a uni- 
versal property of matter,’’ says the author. 
Otherwise, all matter is alive, and matter 
is but a living robe of the naysterious 
““ something that infects. the world.”’ 

In the curling of a piece of indiarubber 
under heat, in the agitation of the element 
selenium underaray of light, in the pulsa- 
tion of a growing plant, in the throb of a 
frog’s heart, we trace the life-breath of that 
‘“ something far more deeply interfused ”’ 
whose dwelling is the shingle on the beach, 
the weed by the wall, as well as the mind of 
man. The tabulation of the motions of 
this breath in plants deepens rather than 
deposes this faith. For im the same 
manner that the height of a mountain is 
gauged by the angle registered in the sur- 
veyor’s telescope, in the same way that the 
strength of a chemical solution is set down 
in so many figures in decimals, in exactly 
the same way Professor Bose enables us to 
measure the pleasure of the plant when its 
desire is fulfilled, and mark how low the 
pang sinks into the deeps of pain when its 
natural jove de vwre is thwarted and denied. 

How isit shown, With much mechani- 
cal ingenuity, Professor Bose has devised 
apparatus by which the activities of plants 
capable of being registered may prac- 
tically make their own registration. One 
of the methods is to attach one end of a 
very delicata lever made of light aluminium 
wire or the stripped quill of a peacock’s 
tail by a thread of cocoon silk, say, to a 
motile leaf. The fulcrum rod of this lever 
rests on frictionless supports, and carries 
a light mirror. Any movement in the 
lever deflects the mirror, and when a spot 
of light is thrown upon it, its image will 
move with the slightest movement of the 
leaf. When this point of light is allowed 
to run over a sensitised film surrounding 
a drum revolving ata known rate, the film, 
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when developed, will exhibit a record of the 
pathway of that light. These movements 
can be magnified from a thousand to ten 
thousand times. 

In the same way as the changes of tem- 
perature or barometric pressure during the 
day can be registered, the growth of a 
plant at various times of the day and night, 
with rise or fall of temperature, can be 
accurately registered and studied. Thus, 
a certain lily at 30° OC. grew so many 
fractions of a millimetre per minute. By 
raising the temperature 5° higher the 
growth was quickened nearly thirty times ; 
by lowering about 5° was lessencd some 
twenty times. 

The reaction these experiments will 
c-eate upon theories concerning the various 
functions of plant life may be anticipated 
by the author’s modification of existing 
views as to the ascent of sap and kindred 
topics. Like Political Economy, botany 
too, seems to be entering upon the perfect 
stage of its development, and rising to the 
rank of a branch of mathematics. How 
plants behave under a variety of stimuli, 
mechanical, thermal, electric, and chemical, 
will henceforth be exhibited in charts ; 
and, may be, gardeners will speak of the 
comparative hardiness of plants in figures 
representing the volts of electric energy 
required to register a certain record on the 
erescograph or the kunchograph, and the 
amount of drooping will be stated in the 
number of pulses per minute. It will 
remain a mark of stupidity to merely say 
one plant is more sensitive than another, 
for already the figures exist to show that 
the stalk of a mushroom upon application 
of an electrical stimulus gave a contraction 
of 2 per cent. of the original length, but 
the filamentous corona of the passion 
flower as much as 20 per cent. Every 
plant will be registered for its amplitude of 
response, its endurance of noxious gases, 
its phototactic and nyctotropic movements, 
or its heliotropic response, and the old 
parable, ‘‘ Bewa ec, scolopendriums run 
wild here!’’ will have to adapt itself to 
the new and higher knowledge, in terms of 
turgidity-variations and  galvanometric 
negativity. 

J. Tyssun Davis. 


—+ 


THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO 
CHRIST.* 


THE great figure of the Apostle Paul 
can never cease to engage our interest, 
any more than his spirit can fail to win 
our reverence and affection. Recent New 
Testament study has been much concerned 
with him, and the English reader may find 
in the pages of Bacon’s ‘‘Story of St. Paul,” 
or Weimel’s “St. Paul, the Man and his 
Work,” the freshest impressions of the 
critical schools of America or Germany. 
The work of Canon Knowling on ‘‘ The 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ ’’ is con- 
ceived on different lines. The title page 
warns us that not even a stout volume of 
500 pp. can exhaust the subject; it is only 
““viewed in some of its aspects.’’ The 
book consists, in fact, of three series of 
Boyle lectures, delivered in the last three 
years, 1903 to 1905. The first deals with 
the documents; the second discusses 
St. Paul’s testimony in relation to the 


* By R. J. Knowling, D.D. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1905, Price 10s. 6d, net.) 


Gospels; the third is concerned with 
the ‘‘ Life of the Church.’’ (The title is 
hardly happily chosen ; it is not the inner 
life of the Church in relation to its heavenly 
Lord, or its organised expression in offices 
and sacraments, but the missionary work 
of the Apostle, which is portrayed.) The 
arrangement involves some needless repe- 
titions, as in the double treatment of the 
resurrection ; and, in spite of the defence 
of ‘‘ popular illustrations ’’ in the preface, 
allusions to events which happened last 
week, when no dates are given, strike us 
as somewhat out of place. 

The book is distinguished, in the first 
place, by the wide range of the author’s 
reading. Hardly anything seems to have 
escaped his notice. Over the advanced 
Dutch critics, represented by the lamented 
Dr. Van Manen, he wins an easy victory. 
Schmiedel is a severer antagonist with 
whom to grapple. Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
Drummond are not forgotten. Dr. Kalt- 
hoff is oddly designated ‘‘ a certain pastor 
Kalthofi,’’? pp. v., 497. Dr. Knowling’s 
familiarity with the literature of very differ- 
ent schools, his uniform candour and 
courtesy, and his painstaking citations from 
writers. opposed to himself, enable the 
reader who has not access to such a good 
library, to form some idea of the methods 
of the several critics; and the survey of 
recent works in the last lecture not only 
includes the treatises of Weinel and Clemen, 
but even the pungent little book by Dr. 
Wrede in the admirable Schiele series of 
‘* Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbticher.”’ 
In this respect it is rather surpxising that 
in a discussion of Matt. xxvii. 19 (p. 342) 
there is no reference to Conybeare’s well- 
known views. The reply of Dr. Chase, last 
July, may have come too late for our 
author’s use, though a good deal of last 
year’s literature is employed. It must, 
however be said that if Dr. Knowling 
finds that critics ‘‘ airily repeat the same 
objection,’ (p. 326), the bystander may 
be constrained to remark that apologists 
no less airily repeat the same replies. 
When, for instance, it is pleaded that ‘‘ no 
modern criticism has discredited ’’ the 
accuracy of the birth-story in Luke, and 
it 1s added that ‘‘ it would be strange, to 
say the least of it, if this account, so well 
known to St. Luke, was unknown to St. 
Paul,’’ p. 263, the writer makes two big 
leaps, first, over the enormous difficulties 
involved in the story itself, and second, 
over the interval between Luke’s com- 
panionship with the Apostle, and the 
composition of the Gospel fifteen or twenty 
years later. 

The first division of the book is devoted to 
a defence of the authorship of the apostolic 
letters, including the Pastoral Epistles. 
On the literary side it is difficult to produce 
any fresh evidence. Most people know 
that recent students, like Jiilicher and 
Bacon, have freely conceded the apostolic 
authorship of Ephesians (though Dr. 
Moffatt remains unconvinced), while Philip- 
pians and Colossians have been long admit- 
ted as genuine since the Tiibingen attack. 
But the case against the Pastorals appears 
too strong to be overthrown by Dr. Know- 
ling’s advocacy ; ‘and it is a pity that the 
only alternative offered should be that of 
‘* refined forgeries’’ (p. 123). Different 
conceptions there must be of what is 
evidence and what is not. For instance, 


when the author reads in the first letter of 
Clement (about 96 a.p.) ‘‘ let us come unto 
him in holiness of soul, lifting pure and 
undefiled hands unto him,’’ he is irresist- 
ibly reminded of 1 Tim. i. 8, ‘‘ I desire, 
therefore, that the men pray in every place, 
lifting up their holy hands, without wrath 
and disputing.’ The coincidence is of 
the slightest ; and it is curious that when 
Dr. Knowling quotes the Committee of the 
Oxford Society of Historical Theology as 
stating that the phrase is used by many 
writers, he does not also mention that they 
could not admit the parallel into their 
fourth and most attenuated degree of 
probability of contact. This tendency to 
over-emphasise is frequently observable. 
But it is justly remarked, p. 129, that ‘‘ if 
the external evidence was stronger than 
it is, we are not, of course, justified on 
this ground alone in asserting the Pauline 
authorship.’’ Theattempt to fit them into 
the scheme of the Acts is frankly aban- 
doned (just as it is remarked, p. 29, that 


not even Zahn had succeeded in making 


the historical circumstances of Galatians 
and Acts quite clear.) But the diffi- 
culties involved in the advanced ecclesi- 
astical organisation, the differences in 
vocabulary (not by any means accounted 
for by new topics, but extending to particles 
and minute turns of expression), and the 
absence of any confirmation for the theory 
of the second Roman imprisonment, do not 
seem to us overcome by Dr. Knowling. 
He has measured himself against Dr. 
Moffatt, but the Scotch critic holds the 
field. 

Most interest, perhaps, attaches to the 
second section of the book, in which the 
writer seeks to show that the Apostle was 
familiar with the traditions of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The demonstra- 
tion is spread out over 250 pp. ; and again 
and again loses force by attempting to 
establish too much. How can the words, 
‘* Our passover also hath been sacrificed, 
even Christ,’? 1 Cor. v. 7, prove that 
‘* St. Paul was closely acquainted with 
the incidents of the Passion?’’ It is 
nearly as irrelevant as Resch’s recent 
argument that because the Apostle uses 
the word ‘‘ write ’’’ he had read the story 
of Jesus’ writing upon the ground. Dr. 
Knowling’s own judgment varies curiously 
over details. Thus, on p. 289, we are told 
that ‘‘ Rom. xiv. 4, with its positive state- 
ment,” may well refer to Matt. xv. 11; 
but on p. 316 we read, ‘‘if we cannot 
find, with some able critics, a direct refer- 
ence in these words to our Lord’s own 
teaching,’ &c. Feine and Goguel base 
1 Cor. v. 4 on Matt. xvi. 20, but Dr. 
Knowling remarks, ‘‘ It is not wise to insist 
too strongly upon this alleged parallel.’’ 
This is in a note on p. 290, but only two 


pages later, in the full glory of the text, ~ 


the words are set out, and we read, ‘‘ Here 
we have a close parallel, extending even to 
verbal identity.’ It would seem needful 
to remind the writer of his own caution 
that ‘‘it is not wise to suppose that be- 


cause St. Paul introduces familiar imagery, | 


e.g., that of building, or of the working of 
leaven, or of removing mountains, he is 
in any way dependent upon particular 
sayings of our Lord ’’ (p. 291). 

In the background lie, as is natural 
with so devout and sincere a scholar, the 


great Christological ideas, which it is his 
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ultimate aim to justify. He is, indeed, 
confronted with the difficulty that there 
are only two passages of which he can affirm 
that the Apostle ‘‘ may have’’ referred 
to Jesus as God (Rom. ix. 5, and Tit. ii. 
13). That the Apostle conceived of Christ 
as in some sense pre-existent has been long 
recognised by almost all interpreters. But 
Dr. Knowling does not examine the nature 
of this pre-existence in his character as the 
heavenly man; nor does he discuss the 
identification of the risen and glorified 
Christ with the Spirit, which introduces 
such confusion into the Trinitarian scheme, 
He fixes on the term, ‘‘ Lord,’’ and on the 
expected advent in the character of Judge, 
‘“a prerogative which, in the Old Testa- 
ment, belongs to God, and to God only.”’ 
Doubtless, the application to Christ. of 
passages referring in the Greek version 
of the Old Testament to the Lord (Hebrew 
YHWH) shows how loosely the Apostle 
could interpret Scripture; but it does 
not impair the fact that this title was 
regarded as conferred upon Jesus on his 
elevation after his obedience unto death ; 
it does not describe a pre-earthly dignity. 
In the language attributed to Peter, 
Acts 11. 36, Jesus is ‘‘ made both Lord and 
Christ ’’ by exaltation at the right hand of 
God. But in that lofty state he remains 
a man, and it is in that character, according 
to the speech on Mars Hill, which Dr. 
Knowling accepts as an accurate report of 
Paul’s words, that he will judge the world. 
The argument that the phrase, ‘‘ His own 
Son,’’ Rom. viii. 32, signifies'a participa- 
tion ‘‘in the essential nature of the 
Father,’’ appears somewhat strained ; 


the Apostle is not arguing metaphysically. 


Even in the Fourth Gospel the interpre- 
tation of the Jews in v. 18 is implicitly 
repudiated by the subsequent declarations 
that the Son can-do nothing of himself, 
and that his very life has been given to him. 
But in truth, we shall reach no common 
understanding in this matter until two 
things are clearly recognised—(1) that the 
Apostle’s view of Christ is closely connected 
with cosmological and other ideas which 
most people have now entirely discarded ; 
where are the lordships, thrones, princi- 
palities, and the rest of the heavenly 
powers good and evil? And (2) that it is 
no less closely connected with the expecta- 
tion of a speedy return of Jesus to judge 
the world which has never taken place. 
Very pathetic is Dr. Knowling’s readiness 
(p. 247) to accept in humble faith and trust 
the angel’s message of hope and _ joy, 
‘* This same Jesus, which was taken up 


from you into heaven, shall so come in 


like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.’’ But the experience of history 
is against him. Je Ey C; 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.* 


Dr. PLummer’s four lectures, backed by 
a full chronological table and provided 
with a good index, make an admirable 
little book. Its narrow limits necessarily 


‘impose ‘certain conditions on the writer. 


‘* The omissions,’’ he confesses in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘ of even important events are 
very numerous; and many persons who 


* « English Church History from the Death of 
King Henry VII, to the Death of Archbishop 
Parker.” Four Lectures by the Rev. Alfred Plum- 
mer, M.A.,D,D. (T. &T. Clark, 3s, net.) 


‘tinguish between 


played no small part in those stirring times 
are nowhere mentioned in these pages. 
It would be easy to challenge the wisdom 
of the selection which has been made 
between what is stated and what is passed 
over without mention; but it is hoped 
that the framework of the lectures is 
constructed of materials that are substan- 
tial, and that there is enough detail to give 
life and colour.’? The hope here expressed 
is justified by Dr. Plummer’s performance. 
The book is delightfully readable, largely 
biographical, and always full of human 
interest ; and we are always able to dis- 
the author’s facts, 
which are sound, and his inferences, which 
we are, of course, free to contest. The 
first lecture covers the reign of Henry VIII. 
down to the fall of Wolsey. The second 
deals with the separation from Rome, 
the suppression of the greater monasteries, 
and the reformation of doctrine. The third 
gives an account of the ‘‘ Protestant 
Failure ’’ under Edward, and the ‘‘ Roman 
failure’’ under Mary. And the fourth 
traces the evolution of a settlement under 
Elizabeth. In the course of his survey 
Dr. Plummer makes considerable use— 
as indeed everybody must, who touches 
his period—of the writings of Charles 
Beard. We have a scries of portrait 
sketches, which may not always be good 
likenesses, but are always lifelike, of the 
four monarchs concerned, of Wolsey (to 
whom Dr. Plummer is very kind), Cromwell 
(whom he frankly detests), Somerset, 
Northumberland, Gardiner, Bonner, Cran- 
mer, Cecil and Parker. Dr. Plummer’s 
estimate of Somerset 1s much less favour- 
able than the verdict of a writer whose 
knowledge of Edward’s reign is unique— 
Professor Pollard. It looks as if the 
lecturer had sacrificed the first Protector 
to an antithesis—Northumberland was 
undoubtedly bad and shrewd, so Somerset 
must be drawn good and silly. 


The ‘‘Church Defence’’ tendency, 
which a reader naturally expects in a book 
by a dignitary on such a theme, is not very 
prominent. It appears undisguised in the 
Introduction, and in an epilogue to the 
last lecture ; but elsewhere it shows itself 
only occasionally in the turn of a phrase. 
In the second lecture, for instance, after 
an account of the prohibition of annates, 
we read :—‘‘ Annates eventually came 
back to the Church as Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in 1703.’’ This is an astonishing 
statement. Annates had never been paid 
to ‘*‘ the Church,’’ unless the Church and 
the Holy See are identical. The Church 
of England, in Anne’s time, after the 
Toleration Act and the growth of dis- 
senting churches, cannot claim to repre- 
sent the undivided English Church of 1532; 
And the identity of annates and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty remains in any case a 
metaphysical puzzle. We are told in the 
third lecture that under Elizabeth ‘‘ the 
religious position of the English nation 
took its final shape, that in which it remains 
in all essentials at the present time.’’ Of 
the English nation / This superb ignoring 
of the process by which the Church of 
England has become but one sect amid 
many—distinguished indeed, by privilege, 
wealth, learning and tradition, but still 
one sect amid many—could only be 
achieved by a clergyman of the Establish- 


ment. An ill-instructed newspaper reader 
who chanced upon the sentence in an 
excerpt would suppose that in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time the land was covered with 
Nonconformist chapels, whose frequenters 
outnumbered the Conformists, and that 
all religions from Romanism to Mormon- 
ism, enjoyed her equal protection and 
allowance. A personal preference of the 
lecturer’s makes itself plaintively heard in 
the word which I italicise :—‘‘ She ’’ 
(Elizabeth) ‘‘ was by no means enamoured 
of the kind of Protestantism to which 
Somerset and Northumberland had 
reduced the Church of England.”’ 

An illustration may be given ‘of Dr. 
Plummer’s argument in the Introduction 
and epilogue. In the former, he writes :— 
‘On one assumption, and perhaps on 
only one, can it be logically maintained 
that the Church of England, since the 
Reformation, is a different Church from 
the Church of England before the Reforma- 
tion; namely, the assumption that it is 
essential to the existence of a church that 
it should accept the jurisdiction of the 
Church of Rome.’’ The logic is at fault, 
The major here propounded, with the minor 
tacitly adopted, would prove the non- 
existence of the Church of England. The 
major premiss which is really needed is 
this, that a Papal Church and a non-Papal 
Church are not the same church. In the 
epilogue the statement that ‘‘ the bulk of 
the English clergy remained in unbroken 
possession of their benefices all through the 
Reformation period ’’ requires a narrower 
definition of the Reformation period than 
other parts of the argument assume. It 
is not true of the period which begins with 
Henry’s supremacy and ends with the 
XXXIX Articles. And against what 
romains of it we must set the fact that every 
English see, and every Welsh sce but one, 
underwent a change of presidency at Eliza- 
beth’s accession. ery 

In spite of this slight indoctrination the 
book is a good one, well worth reading and 
keeping. In conclusion a specimen may 
be given of Dr. Plummer’s vigour and 
felicity of phrase. ‘‘ He wished not merely 
to do what seemed right in his own eyes ; 
he wished to stand right in his own eyes.’’ 
A searching verdict which applies to others: 
besides Henry Tudor. E.W. L. 


SHORT NOTICE, 


The Book of Job, in the Revised Version; 
Edited by S. R. Driver, D.D. It would be 
difficult to praise this little book more 
highly than it deserves. The editor sets 
before himself an object which sounds 
modest enough, being nothing more than 
“to explain the Revised Version of the 
Book of Job in such a manner as to 
make the poem intelligible to an 
ordinary educated reader.’’? He aims at no 
elaborate commentary, suited to the ad- 
vanced Hebrew scholar, but only at so 
much of explanation as will help the 
reader. to follow the writer’s thought: 
Only one who was himself a scholar of the 
front rank could do this well. Canon 
Driver knows his subject so thoroughly 
that every page shows the hand of a 
master in the ease and precision of his 
treatment. Unlike some others who have 
undertaken to edit the Book of Job, ke 
does not think it necessary to tear the text 
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to pieces in the interest of a metrical 
theory, nor to relegate to an appendix of 
interpolations some hundreds of verses 
which do not conform to his idea of what 
the poet ought to have written. All his 
explanations are eminently sane and 
reasonable, and the very modesty of them 
strengthens the reader’s confidence in 
his guide. Without some guidance the 
ordinary reader will not find the Book ot 
Job easy to understand, or attractive to 
read. Yet he has heard that it contains 
one of the greatest poems ever written. 
He has neither time nor preparation to 
read through an exhaustive commentary ; 
.and even such a handbook as that in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools gives him 
much more of notes than of the poem itself. 
What he wants is the poem, and not what 
has been said about it. He wants only so 
much of notes as will put him in possession 
of what the poet really said and, in difficult 
passages, what the poet meant by it. 
Canon Driver has met this want with the 
complete success which is only possible to 
thorough scholarship and fine literary tact, 
and it is no small praise to say that his 
edition of the Book of Job is just suited to 
those who like a pocket copy of a great 
writer to read for the pleasure of reading 
him. And why should not the Bible be 
read for the pleasure of reading it, especially 
by those who think that for “the purposes 
of religion it is out of date? Canon 
Driver affords them, in this small volume, 
an opportunity of really getting to know 
at least one of the Books of the Bible, and 
deserves the hearty thanks of all for whom 
he has wiitten; (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ~ 2ay)6d. net.) 


WESTWARD IN CANADA.—III 
Glacier House, British Columiua, 
June 7, 1906. 


Sirk,—The unhappy accident of a wet 
day gives me the opportunity of inflicting 
more correspondence upon you. 

I wrote last from Banff, a place clearly 
destined to be one of the great pleasure 
resorts of the world, where, amid extremely 
fine scenery, you may combine with all 
possible luxuries of hotel life the process 
of being cured by sulphur waters, within 
and without. 

It is in a sheltered valley of Soueiiera ois 
size, surrounded on all sides by mountain 
ranges, which at this time of the year are 
covered with snow for a considerable dis- 
tance down, until the glistening white 
is lost in the dark green foliage of the 
pine trees, here and there relieved by the 
more tender green of the bottom woods 
which clothe the slopes in every direction. 
From the lesser heights and through the 
snowy valleys you look up to the higher 
peaks of permanent snow. Pleasant paths 
lead through the woods, or alongside the 
swift flowing Bow river, ‘paths which must 
in the main be kept to, as progress through 
the woods is very difficult owing to the ex- 
traordinary amount of fallen timber, in 
all stages of decay. Lovely little orchids 
(Cypripedium), gold, chocolate, and purple 
in colour, anemones and purple clematis 
are to be found, while hosts of ‘‘ chip- 
munks ’’ (a kind of small squirrel) enliven 
your walks, and will eat their suppers 
within a few feet of you. For Banff is 
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in the great National Park, where nothing 
may be shot. 

Here, too, are carefully preserved the 
last of the hubats, a fine herd. You can 
drive right in among them, but it is not safe 
to walk. They, with some elk and deer, 
have a special reserve of some 800 acres. 

Perhaps the greatest glory of Banfi 
is Lake Minnewanka, some nine miles away, 
a great sheet of dark blue waters, shoaling 
into lovely light blues and greens, lying 
in the heart of snowy mountains of every 
kind of shape and outline. This is the 
home of trout of fabulous size, but none 
bigger than 54 pounds fell victims to our 
attempts. 

I have never seen mountains with such 
varied and fantastic and rugged outlines. 
It is, I understand, because of their com- 
paratively modern date that they have not 


yet been weathered into smoother forms. 


Banil tends rapidly to become a little 
town, but being in ‘‘ the Park,’’ which, by 
the way, includes some 5,732 square miles, 
the Government has a hold upon it, and 
is watchful to see that its beauties are not 
spoiled. Truly, a great institution is 
the National Park, bidding defiance alike 
to the jerry- builder, the ‘advertiser, and 
the wanton destroyer of beautiful living 
things. 

The journey through the mountains, 
over Kicking Horse Pass, down to the Co- 
lumbia River, then 2,000 feet up to Rogers 
Pass and this place, has been so often de- 
scribed and is so indescribable, that Twill 
not attempt it here. We made it on a per- 
fect day, without a cloud in the sky, 
standing for the most part of the way on 
the small platform of the end of a Pullman 
car, and. finding it very necessary to hold 
on round the corners, while the endless 
panorama unrolled itself behind us. It 
was the next best thing to seeing it from the 
cow-catcher. 

Here we are, in the Selkirks, at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,000 feet, a very wonderful 
place. No driving road within, I suppose, 
twenty miles at least. The railway line 
sweeps in on our right from the Pass, a 
few hundred feet above, and plunges down 
again through the forest on the left, forming 
a “deep horse-shoe curve round the head of 
a valley which is filled with great trees— 
firs, balsams, hemlocks, and spruce— 
over whose tops you look away on to snowy 
peaks ranging from 9,000 to 11,000 feet 
in height. At the bend of the horse-shoe 
stand station and hotel, a group of chalet 
buildings, very picturesque, behind which, 
through a lovely wood carpeted richly with 
oak fern and other beautiful growths 
wherever the light can penetrate, a path 
leads in about a mile and a half to the foot 
of a fine glacier, the ‘‘ Hliciliwact.’’ Sir 
Donald, one of the Selkirk giants, rears 
a rocky summit, with suggestions of the 
Matterhorn, on our side of the glacier, 
which terminates in an interesting ice fall. 
A few trails lead through the forest in 
various directions, but not many. Many 
lovely flowers are here also, especially the 
golden Selkirk Lily, which springs up as 
the snow recedes, and grows singly or in 
beds which remind one of ‘‘ dancing daffo- 
dils.’’? Birds are not plentiful, but I note 
that at Lake Minnewanka are humming 
birds, and here is one about the size of 
a thrush, red breasted, which they call a 
robin. Eagles are occasionally to be seen. 
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Large marmots, porcupines and squirrels 
are plentiful, and very amusing to 
watch. An angry porcupine, re 
a tree to get out of your way and 
bristling all he can with fear or annoy- 
ance, 18 a very comical sight. Bears 
also are to be seen. One crossed our trail 
the other day, in sight of our guide, but 
not of ourselves, alas! However, we 
dared not complain, for we had had a 
perfect day over the Asulkan glacier, to 
the snowy pass at its head, some 4,000 feet 
above this place, with glorious views 
into another group, the highest of the 


Selkirk mountains, across a valley almost — 
| savage in its black depths of 3,000 feet, 


lying steeply below us. Sun and snow 
between them sent us back after a nine 
hours’ excursion in a quite unpresentable 
state of redness, but with our hearts entirely 
given to the Selkirk mountains. Very 
few people are here yet, and few, we under- 
stand, ever stay long. They leave the 
train one day, wander to the foot of the 
glacier, and go off the next. Four days 
have not sufficed for us, though there has 
been much rain. ‘‘I guess there ai’nt 
any excursions here,’’ said an American 
to me yesterday, taking his half-hour in- 
Spection, while th2 train stopped. ‘‘ No 
sir, unless you make them on your legs.” 
** Ah ! I thought so,’’ and he looked at my 
muddy boots and scorched complexion 
with an amused contempt. But it would 
not be fair to take him as typical. 

Twice in the twenty-four hours a pas- 
senger train groans up or slithers down 
the track. Just now we are waiting for 
one that is already four hours late, which 
is trying, but then it will have come 2,400 
miles. So we have to wait patiently under 
a verandah, rain outside, and Chinese 
hotel ‘‘ boys ’’ chattering about us. 
; J. D. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. JOHN BEVAN. 


On Sunday, July 8, at Colwyn Bay, the 
Rev. John Bevan passed away in his 78th 
year. Born in Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, he was educated for the Baptist 
ministry, but, emigrating to America in 
1862, he was there ordained a Unitarian 
minister by the Rev. 8. S. Hunting, of 
Detroit. He spent much of his time with 
the Rev. Robert Collyer, whose pulpit in 
Chicago he occupied from time to time. 
His first call was to the Unitarian church 
at Toronto, but, owing to family reasons; 


Mr. Bevan returned to England, where at 


first he undertook mission work in Clerken. 
well, London. In 1867 he accepted a cal; 
to Middlesbrough, and two years later one 
to Pudsey, in Yorkshire, where he remained 
ten years. From 1878 to 1884 he was 
minister of the Commission-street con- 
gregation in Bolton (now Unity Church), 
but left it to return to his old charge at 
Middlesbrough. After a period of seven 
years’ strenuous work there Mr. Bevan’s 
health began to fail, and he retired, tem- 
porarily, as he then hoped, but he never 
regained robust eaough health to resume 
regular work. His last wish, to die in his 
native land, was realised, and he now 


rests in the little churchyard of Llandrillo, | 


in North Wales, 3 : 
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Mr. Bevan was of a quiet, retiring dis- 
position, and was, in consequence, not 
widely known among the ministers of the 
present generation. At Pudsey and 
Middlesbrough he was always ready to 
help forward the intellectual, moral, and 
religious life of the people among whom he 
laboured. He was one of those thought- 
ful, high-principled men with whom it was 
always a joy to come into contact. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
X.—REGENERATION. 


Tue Kingdom of God is an outward 
constitution, but it is also a state of heart, 
an inward disposition. Except a man be 
“born again,’ he cannot even see it. 
If the Kingdom were only a community, 
he would be born into it, and once for all. 
To Nieodemus, to be born a Jew, a child of 
Abraham, was enough. But the Kingdom 
of God is a_ spiritual condition—love, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit of God— 
and must be entered in a spiritual way. 

Every advance from a lower level of 
life to a higher is, in a sense, a new birth. 
The natural man is what he is by natural 
birth. Civilised, he accepts certain out- 
ward restraints; moral, he acts under 
an inward law; spiritual, he comes into 
conscious relation to divine being. In 
each stage he has been born again. 

But it is further said, Except a man be 
born ‘‘ of water,’’ he cannot enter the 
Kingdom of God. If this second statement 
is a necessary part of the doctrine of re- 
generation, then the Kingdom of God is 
entered by a sacrament; man is thereby 
conveyed into a new order, comes under the 
action of a new power, is not figuratively, 
but actually,a new man. The doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, object to it 
- aS we may, has Scripture and ancient 
tradition on its side. 

A counter-theory of entrance into the 
Kingdom is that of sensible Conversion. 
By the direct action of the Spirit of 
God, the heart is suddenly changed. 
Sensible conversion, as a phenomenon, 
has been made the subject of scientific 
inquiry, and is allowed to be an undeniable 
fact of religious experienec. The converted 
man 1s suddenly conscious of change, 
has a sense of fresh control, is himself 
transformed, is born again. 

There may, no doubt, be special modes 
by which the Spirit finds entrance into 
- human. life, but instantaneous conversion 
can hardly be the one condition of spiritual 
regeneration; nevertheless, the passage 
under divine grace from the love of the 
temporal to the love of the eternal order of 
things can only be described as re-entrance 
upon life, a new birth. B. 


SUMMER SERVICES AT HARROGATE. 


Sir,—Visitors to Harrogate may be 
glad to know that evening service will be 
held in the Scotch Tea Rooms, Royal 
Arcade, each Sunday from July 22 to 
September 9 inclusive. The Rev. Charles 
Hargrove will be the preacher on the 22nd 
inst. T shall be pleased to receive the 
names and addresses of Unitarian residents 
or visitors, 


Joun Exits, 
Perth Villas, Lightcliffe, nr. Halifax, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Dear CuILpREN,—When I had been 
to Norway, four summers ago, I think 
I wrote something about it for you. Now 
I have been again, and I must share my 
pleasure with you; though the children 
of four years ago must be now compara- 
tively grown up! 

T hope you have a map that will show 
you at least a few places, so get it out 
and look at it. 

We sailed from Newcastle—a little 
party of four. The voyage was very 
calm, and all went well for a night and 
a day, till we were nearing the Norwegian 
coast, and making for Stavanger, when 
a fog set in which hid everything and 
obliged us to go very slowly or to stop 
altogether ; and this lasted for ten hours. 
Then the fog suddenly all fled away, 
and we steered safely among the 
rocky islands over a sunny sea into 
Stavanger, lying in bright sunshine beside 
the fjord, from the shore of which it 
climbed up the hill, its red roofs and little 
coloured houses standing out brightly 
from the high blue mountains beyond. 

Here we landed, and stayed till the 
next morning, when a little steamer took 
us on northwards, winding in and out 
among the islands till we came into a 
narrow fjord, and landed at a little village 
called Sand. From there our journey 
was partly driving in little open carriages 
(called stolkjaeres), with dear little fawn- 
coloured ponies, or by. steamer on a lake. 
At last we reached a point at which the 
road turned up the mountains to a very 
high pass which we intended to cross, 
and to come down at the other side to 
the head of the great Hardanger fjord 
at Odde. But at the Breifond Hotel, 
at the foot of the pass, we were told that 
it was impossible for us to go that way 
except on sledges, as all the upper part 
of the mountains was deep in snow! So 
two stout little ponies, with stolkjaeres, 
were sent forward with our luggage, and 
as the road, which went up and up in long 
zig-zags, was much too steep for ponies 
to drag us up, we walked, scrambling 
and climbing across short cuts, over the 
mountain side, to meet the zig-zags and 
shorten the way. It was a’ very hard 
climb for something like five miles, but 
we had splendid views as we looked back, 
and a splendid sight of the snow above 
us, shining and glistening against the 
clear blue sky. 

At last we reached the edge of the snow, 
where the road vanished into the white 
waste before us. And there were the 
two sturdy little ponies, with their drivers. 
One pony was harnessed to a little sledge, 
and on the second sledge was the little 
stolkjaere, with its wheels taken off and 
lying beside it, and the second pony har- 
nessed in front. Two of us sat on the 
first sledge, and the other two in the 
stolkjaere, which was on the sledge. 
Then came a funny journey. The valiant 
little ponies dragged us over vast fields 
of snow—up hill and down hill; some- 
times there was a deep hollow, down 
into which we bumped; and then up 
again at the other side struggled the little 
horse and got us up. Sometimes we 
were all on one side, and felt as if we, 
the stolkjaere, wheels, luggage and all, 


would topple over, but the sledge slipped 
on, and righted itself again safely. Some- 
times the little pony plunged in the snow 
up to its body, and stopped a minute 
and looked round to ask his master what 
to do next; then came an encouraging 
ery from the driver, a struggle,"a plung, 
the pony’s legs appeared again, and we 
were slipping swiftly along on the snow. 
One of the ponies had a pair of boots on 
his hind feet, made of plaited straw, 
with flat round straw soles; these helped 
him very much to keep both from slipping 
and from sinking in the snow. ‘The sun 
shone dazzlingly on the snow, and the 
shadows lay beautifully blue in the 
hollows and under the rocks. You can’t 
think how funny it was to look back and 
see our companions who usually walk 
in London streets, with rosy-brown faces 
sitting on a sledge behind a little pony 
amongst the snowy mountains tops. If 
only the Editor could let me put in a 
little picture you would like it. 

The road was so completely buried 
in snow, and it was so unevenly piled— 
here in great drifts on one side, and hollows 
with frozen pools on the other, and there 
entirely invisible, that we could not go 
along it at all, but went over the snow 
just wherever it seemed best for going. 

At last we began to go down on the 
other side, and saw before us a whole 
land of snowy mountain peaks and 
glaciers and smooth fields of snow, and 
far, far below, a lake all frozen over and 
half covered with snow, and the road 
winding down again to the valley in 
another steep zig-zag. Presently we 
reached the edge of the snow, where the 
road was sufficiently free for us to be. 
able to walk. The sledge and one pony 
went back, and the other was left by the 
roadside, the wheels put on to the stolk- 
jaere, and away trotted the brave little 
pony that had dragged us across (without 
his boots now) carrying our baggage in the 
stolkjaere to our next stopping-place, whilst 
we walked. In some places the snow 
still lay across the road, and had been 
cut through, leaving white snow walls 
on each side; but by degrees we got 
below the snow, and only looked back 
at it, high above, against the blue sky, 
with awe and wonder at our strange 
experience. 

We had many a memorable day after 
that; but that ride can never lose its 
excitement and delight, nor fade from 
our memory. 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU,. 


We publish this week a review by the 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis of Professor J. C. 
Bose’s book on ‘‘Plant Response.’’ It 
opens out fascinating fields of speculation, 
but we confess that it seems to us that 
great caution is required in arguing from 
such appearances as “shuddering and 
shrinking ’’ ina plant, and even “fatigue” 
in a metal, to even the dimmest form of 
consciousness in either. We cannot say that 
we are convinced that the poet’s intuition 
that every flower ‘‘enjoys the air it 
breathes ” is scientifically established. Joy 
undoubtedly is there, Joy of the Creative 
Power in all that loveliness, and in all 
those who delight in it; but can we really 
say that the flower itself is conscious of 


joy ? 
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_ 
THE CENTRE OF FAITH. 
THERE are two articles side by side in 
the new number of the Hibbert Journal, 
which admirably serve its purpose of 
promoting the free movements of thought 
on fundamental questions of religion, the 
one supplementary or correcting the other, 
or at any rate contributing to a fuller 
survey of the field than would have been 
possible at the hands of one alone. Dr, 
ForsytH writes on {The Reality of 
Grace,’ as “A Rallying-ground for the 
Free Churches,’’ and immediately after- 
wards comes an article by Dr. ANDER- 
SON, minister of Ward (Congregational) 
Chapel, Dundee, entitled,“ Why not Face 
the Facts? An Appeal to Protestants.’’ 

Dr. Forsytu’s article appears to have 
had its origin in an address to minis- 
ters, or a college address to students 
and ministers together, at the opening 
or close of a session. It takes up 
once more the plea which he has 
made go often of late, and with a 
rhetoric of which we confess to being 
somewhat tired, for a recognition of the 
Gospel as concentrated in the atoning 
death of Curisr, the act of a redeeming 
Gop. ‘ His consciousness was part of the 
self-consciousness of Godhead. His action 
was God’s act.’? “I say Christ came 
with God, but I mean that God came in 
Him, came for a world career, and came 
to abide at the throne of things.’’ “The 
real power that is demanded by our actual 
moral condition, our sinful condition, the 
only God relevant to it, is the holy historic 
God in His act of judgment-grace—the 
God in the Christ we inherit, given us 
and not discovered, given by Himself 
and not procured even bya Son, given to 
meet our moral perdition, and given in 
the flood of life and action’s 
the Cross which entered a nation’s politics, 
challenged its government, sealed itsdream 
broke at onceits delusion and its history,and 
in so doing secured mankind’s destiny.’’ 

“The Redeemer is the Mediator (and 
the only Mediator) to us of the living, 
judging God, who works and weaves in 
all history, and saves it to eternal life 
through a world-tissue of moral crises 
centring in the Cross; Christ, in His 


storm, in’ 


historic and public work of judgment- 
grace, is the one ground of soul certainty 
to us.”’ 

On the other hand, read what Dr. 
ANDERSON says on p. 859, between the 
two sentences, ‘‘ How much broader is the 
New Testament presentation of the 
matter,’’ and ‘‘ How foolish, in view of all 
this, to formulate one exclusive plan of 
salvation.’? Dr. Forsyru’s new dog- 
matism is very definite, and appears, 
after all, to be based on the old theory 
of the corruption of human nature. Dr. 
ANDERSON is not, of course, replying 
here to this particular article, and yet 
he does furnish a very salutary corrective 
to much of its teaching. ‘‘ Jesus, as recent 
criticism of the New Testament is en- 
abling us to see Him,’’ says Dr. ANDER- 
son, “does not belong to the orthodox 
churches.’’ “Jesus belongs rather to 
those. who speak of the worth and 
dignity of human nature, of an indwelling 
Divine power in the soul, of the un- 
limited possibilities of the indiv:dual and 
the race, of the natural Divine sonship 
of every man, woman, and child, of the 
essential soundness of human nature; of 
faith in the soul; of salvation as mental 
and moral health through education, 
culture, cnlightment, training; of God 
Himself as the indwelling Life and Love, 
and of the Divine love hinted in the 
human. ‘Jesus alone in all history saw 
the-true greatness of man,’ says Emer- 
son. He alone dared utter that mightiest 
word of encouragement, ‘ Be perfect, like 
your Father.” No wonder that the 
orthodox theologian, in order to get 
his Gospel that disparages man and 
exaggerates sin, has to belittle the 
gospels which give us these sublime hints 
of Jesus, preferring the Christ of the 
Epistles to the Teacher of Galilee. It is 
the voice of Jesus which strongly moves 
us to require great things of ourselves 
because great things are expected of us. 
Here is the ever-vital message of Jesus 
to the men of His time and to the men of 
all times.”’ 

The trouble with much of the religious 
teaching of the present day, in Dr. An- 
DERSON’S view, is that its theology has 
not yet been harmonised with the order 
of the universe as it presents itself to 
modern knowledge. ‘‘It is true that 
Copernicus has completely triumphed, 
but the consequences which follow logi- 
cally from his new universe are not yet 
accepted. The result is bewilderment; 
paralysis of faith, and doubt about the 
future. The whole framework has vanished 
in which has been represented the great 
drama of Redemption as conceived by 
the medieval and Reformation churches— 
from the Garden of Eden to the Second 
Advent of Christ. But when this is 
frankly and thoroughly accepted, it is 
seen that the larger universe is destruc- 
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tive only of narrow conceptions, which 
the world can do better without. A new 
age of faith will come when the religious 
instincts of devout souls turn with joy to 
the new knowledge. Then faith will 
be not dissonant with things, as many 
feel it to be now, but harmonious, 
because it will take form from the larger 
universe in which it dwells, and be in 
sympathy with the logical basis and 
methods of the lving mind of to-day, 
making religion a vital and intelligible 
reality to that mind.” 

But where, then, shall be found the centre 
of faith in this new universe, to which a 
man must ever returm, as to the source 
of abiding strength and energy, enlighten- 
ment and inspiration? It is within his 
own moral experience, where he is con- 
stantly with Gop, and Gop with him. 
There a man must learn to be alone with 
Gop, to hear and to answer to the divine 
calling of his life. There also must come 


to him the great appeal of Currsr. 
Dr. Forsyru, indeed, while acknow- | 
ledging ‘‘the primacy and finality of the 


moral,’’? as the necessary basis of 
Christianity, since ‘‘ neither Christian 
faith nor theology can do anything with 
a man who deliberately denies moral 
obligations and a moral universe,’* will 
not acknowledge such divine guidance to 
be sufficient for ‘‘soul-certainty.’’? This, 
according to his doctrine, is not to be had 
except in Curist, the only Mediator, 
‘in His historic and public work of 
judgment-grace,’’ so that the centre of 
faith must be the atoning act of the 
Cross, where ‘God appears in_his- 
tory as Holy Saviour of our moral 
wreckage unto Eternal Life.’ But 
we cannot so understand “‘the reality 
of grace,’ nor does such a doctrine 
harmonise with the facts of human 
experience in the growing life of man, 
not in the one line of Christian develop- 
ment alone, but throughout the world. We 
cannot believe that there was no *soul- 
certainty ’’ in such piety as is represented 
by the most spiritual of the Psalms, nor 
that the noblest of Indian Theists, for 
example, or devout adherents of other 
faiths not Christian, are cut off from all 
deep assurance of the Divine presence in 
their life. Dr. ForsyrH says most truly 
that it is in action that we touch reality 
at last, and in the stress of our moral life 
we find the deepest truth. But we have 
to recognise that ours is a progressive life, 
and that it is Gop whois leading us all the 
time. The surest conviction of a Divine 
meaning in life, and of a strength not 
our own, is to be found by the way of 
obedience. Such a declaration may not 
satisfy the dogmatic theologian, but we 
are convinced that it is Gop’s way, and 
therein we find Jxsus also to be with us. 
It was his teaching, it was the secret of 
his own life, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL FROM THE 
SCHOLAR’S STANDPOINT.* 
By the Rey. J. J. Wricnr. 

From the scholar’s standpoint. Not, 
you sce, from the teacher’s standpoint, or 
the minister’s, or the school’s, or the con- 
gregation’s, but simply from the scholar’s. 

Now, the thought may cross your minds, 
as it has several times crossed mine, 
since this subject was assigned to me, 
that it might have been a good thing 
to have got the Sunday-school scholar 
himself (or herself) to stand up here and 
give this lecture—or rather his own lecture 
on the topic before us. That would haye 
been a relief and a delight to me. But, if 
you come to think of it, that course was 
not very possible. To set forth either 
what the Sunday-school is, or should be, 
even from the scholaz’s point of view, 
requires a certain amount, not only of 
actual experience and observation, but of 
reflection and self-analysis, together with 
an art of expression which we do not com- 
monly find—and, considering their ages 
and education, could scarcely expect 
to find among the scholars of our Sunday- 
schools. Some few years ago an experi- 


ment was made, in our Northern schools, 


of trying to find out, from the scholars 
themselves, older and younger, why they 
came to Sunday-school. Printed forms, 
containing a short series of simple but 
suitable queries were given to hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of scholars, which they 
were asked to take time over, and fill up 
at home, together with a kindly invita- 
tion to these same scholars to set down on 
the papers (quite privately) anything they 
wished to say about the Sunday-school, 
as to how it affected them, and as to what 
they thought might affect it, for good or ill. 
That experiment was scarcely a success ! 
Perhaps, in the nature of things, we could 
hardly expect 1t to be so—although it 
may have been well worth while to have 
made the experiment. If, from lack 
of the power of observation, self-analysis, 
and verbal expression, on his or her p:rt, 
we did not get much real knowledge of 
what the Sunday-school zs from thé scholar’s 
standpoint, at least, we discovered two 
things, namely, that, for some reason or 
other, he did really love the Sunday-school, 
and yet that he could not, for the life of 
him, tell you how, or even why ! 

Well, that is quite in keeping with all 
‘love affairs.’’ Has any human being 
‘‘in love’’ ever been able to tell the 
how and why of it all, even to his own 
satisfaction ? No; not even when he rises, 
or rather ‘‘ drops ’’ into poetry, can he do 
it! Neither can the Sunday-school scholar 
give us, in words, what, perhaps, he feels 
about his Sunday-school, any more than 
the best and happiest child can tell us 
what a home is from his standpoint. 

This, then, I suppose, is why it falls to 
me to represent, if I can, the Sunday-school 
from the scholar’s standpoint. True, I 
once was myself a Sunday-school scholar, 
and a little ‘‘ living back’’ into my boy- 
hood and youth may help me to interpret 
the mind of the boy and youth, or the 
relation of the school to the mind of the 
boy and youth of to-day, as he himsefl 
eannot, and as I myself could not at his 


* A lecture given at the Summer Session for 
Sunday School Teachers, at Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Thursday morning, July 5. 
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age. And, although in the sense in which 
Dr. Crothers will speak to us to-morrow, 
I trust I am still ‘‘a learner’’ in the 
Sunday-school, yet my feeling is that the 
many years of my connection, as teacher 
and worker with the Sunday-school, since 
I was a scholar, have shown me most 
of anything I may say to-day as to what 
the Sunday-school ts to the scholar. 

Last Sunday, as we stood up in our 
school to sing the hymn, I could not but 
ask myself once again: What brings this 
multitude of children here—those many 
infants, these numerous boys and girls, 
yonder goodly number of young men and 
young women? There aresaid to be some 
seven millions of such scholars in the Sun- 
day-schools of England—a larger number 
than in the day-schools. Of course, 
scholars continue longer in the Sunday- 
schools than in the day-schools. But why ? 
Why do they come to Sunday-schools at 
all? The attendance at day-schools is 
compulsory. The attendance © officer, 
armed with all the terrors of the law, 
to say nothing of the financial interest 
of the teachers, is a sufficient reason for the 
fairly large percentage of attendances at 
day-schools. But thece is no force or 
influence whatever, of this sort, to account 
for the attendance at Sunday-school. 
True, the percentage of attendance in 
day-schools is far better than the percen- 
tage in Sunday-schools—the one pro- 
bably being 80 or 85 in every 100 on the 
day-school books, the other probably being 
65 or 70 in every 100 on the Sunday-school 
books. But the attendance at day-school, 
as we have seen, is easily accounted for. 
The wonderful thing to me is the attendance 
of so many children and young people 
at Sunday-school. Say that, on any 
Sunday, you have only some two-thirds 
of the scholars on the books actually in 
your Sunday-school—let us say, for in- 
stance, that, out of the seven millions 
on the books, only four and a_ half 
millions of children and young people 
were in the Sunday-schools of England 
on Sunday last—still, the question is: 
What brings them? For the most part 
they are practically free to come or not ? 
Why do they come? Why do they come 
at all 2 

Well, if we begin with the little ones, I 
believe they largely come from ¢muitation. 
That is one of the beautiful uses of the 
imitative faculty im children. Their 
brothers and sisters come to Sunday-school, 
and so the little ones want to come. The 
fact is that almost every Sunday-school 
is more indebted to its scholars for bring- 
ing new scholars than perhaps it. ever 
realises. Anyway, the little ones largely 
come because of the coming of their older 
brothers and sisters, under the influence 
of their parents. 

To be sure, in a very few years, these 
same little ones, now grown to be the boys 
and girls, may require some amount of 
parental compulsion to keep them coming 
regularly to Sunday-school. There could 
easily be next Sunday a considerable 
rise in the percentage of attendances 
at Sunday-schools if parents only did 
their simple duty in this respect. Many 
parents have always done so by all their 
children, and the results are seen in their 
sons and daughters to-day being some of 
the best fruits which our Sunday-schools 
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have produced. I have known working 
men, for the sake of their children, and in 
order that none of their boys and girls 
might miss the Sunday-school or ever be 
late, take upon themselves, by way of 
helping the mother, many household duties 
on Saturday evening and Sunday morning. 
They made it possible for their children 
to get to Sunday-school, even if they them- 
selves could not get to morning chapel; 
and, in my heart of hearts, I have felt that 
they were thereby doing divine service. 
Their children had to go to Sunday-school 
without fail; and thousands of people 
to-day devoutly bless their parents for 
the careful compulsion thus put upon 
them. From the scholar’s standpoint 
the Sunday-school would never have been 
to them what it became to them, had it not 
been for their parents’ insistence. 

But imitation and compulsion act only 
for awhile. Two other influences naturally 
come into play. These are habit and attrac- 
tion. There is a Sunday-school habit— 
just the good habit of attendance which, 
with some scholars, becomes almost second 
nature. They would be uneasy if they 
did not attend. And, besides this, there 
grows up in the scholar’s mind a sense 
of attraction to the Sunday-school. He 
belongs to it, and it belongs to him, as 
much as his Sunday clothes—nay, more, 
almost as much as his home! Now, I 
had reached this point in the preparation 
of my lecture when I happened to speak 
to a lady who herself, I knew, had, 
long ago, been a Sunday-school scholar. 
It was a country school, and many scholars 
had such distances to walk to it that, 
starting off in the early morning, they 
carried their lunches with them, in order 
to be able to stay at school all day. Said 
I to this lady : “ What was that Sunday- 
school from your standpoint 7?” And in- 
stantly she replied: “The place of my greatest 
happiness as a girl.’ She seemed to feel 
that, more than any other word, the word 
‘‘happiness’’ summed up what that 
Sunday-school was to her; for in it, and 
connected with it, as a girl, she experienced 
happiness in greater measure and with 
deeper intensity than in any other way 
or place. As she said: ‘‘ It was not so much 
the actual instruction we received, though 
that was important, but it was more what 
the Sunday-school somehow did to draw out 
and enlarge our better natures, in ways that 
were joyous as well as in ways that were 
serious. Why,” she added, ‘even to think 
of the Sunday-school during the week, 
gave me thrills of pleasure ; to look forward 
to next Sunday’s mecting, and especially 
to one of the rare week-night gatherings, 
was a real delight ; and, indeed, she added, 
there were some faw special occasions, 
in the school, when one literally lived in 
what I can only call a dream of bliss!” 

So said my lady friend, and I am certain 
that every word corresponded with her 
actual experience as a girl, because I can 
personally confirm it from my own ex- 
perience as a boy; and, though they live 
in very different times, I believe that 
there are thosuands of boys and girls 
to-day who still find their Sunday-school 
the centre and source of their largest and 
deepest measure of genuine happiness. 
Nor is that the end of it. As Sydney 
Smith said long ago: ‘‘ Mankind are 
always happier for having been happy ; 
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creature were there at large ‘* Living 4 
creature’? one well might say. All the 
slope seemed alive. It rose and fell, 
it slid along in serpentine curves. Not 
a square foot, not a corner but was moving, 
curling and bounding, flowing like water, 
heaving and sinking and advancing with 
graceful haste like waves of the sea, and 
like the sea whose waters still keep 
their appointed bounds. It was the wind 
flowing over the grass, flowing over the 
corn, and as it did so, every stalk swayed, 
every head and plume bent, and forthwith 
raised itself erect again. 

Some 2,500 years ago—about the time 
when this Psalm was written—a wise 
man of another land and one of the wisest 
the world has ever had to correct its follies, 
was fond of watching the grass, the corn, 
the reeds swayed by the wind. He noticed 
how they bent down to the earth or down 
till their tips touched the water ini which 
they grew, but reared themselves again, 
frail as they were, unbruised, unbent, 
while, at the same time, great trees had 
their branches torn from them, or were 
dragged up by the roots. And so he wrote 
his fable of the oak and the reed. And 
when the strong oak tree, blown over by 
the storm and floating down the stream, 
wondered why the thin green rushes 
were still growing uninjured by the water’s 
edge, one of these made answer and said, 
‘* You were blown down by fighting 
against the storm, while we were saved 
by yielding and bending to the least breath 
that blows.” 

My least of hearers this morning could 
tell me what sage Alsop meant by his 
fable of the oak-tree torn up by the wind, 
and the reed that only went on pleasantly 
rustling. He meant to remind us, did he = 
not, that it is often wiser even for people 
with strong limbs and clever brains. not to 
oppose, not to fight against what they do 
not like; above all, not to get into a 
blustering passion, but to yield, to let it 
happen, to give up what they want, and 
to lose what by right belongs to them. 

To do it all as though they did not mind, 
however much they do mind. To give way, 
and then be.as though nothing had hap- 
pened at all. That A’sop was right we 
know. It often is best, most right as 
well as most wise, to give way instead of 
stoutly resisting, to obey instead of 
rebelling. This is wisdom, not cowardice. 

t is not cowardly counsel, because it is 
more often harder to be compliant than it 
is to resist; harder to keep one’s temper 
and to make that temper go under,than it is 
to show fight and stand up for ourselves 
and to speak our minds. 


IT was on the platform at a station one 
day. A new month had commenced, 
and with it had brought some alterations 
in the trains. As I-waited I noticed a 
passenger come up the steps, bag and parcel 
in hand, to catch the ‘train, but it had 
just gone. Its time had been altered. 
It started a minute or two earlier than last 
month. The disappointed traveller did 
not let his mind yield and bend like the 
grass under what had happened, and then 
right itself and be none the worse. He 
stood and stormed at the vanishing train. 
He abused ears that were not listening 
and facts which he could not alter, so that 
in half a minute, as one could see, he, 


amidst it all, and through it all, the 
indomitable pluck, the determined courage, 
the grand endurance, the gentle patience, 
yea, and the quict spiritual resource of 
those suffering cotton operatives called 
forth the admiration not only of England, 
but of Hurope, and even a wider world. 
And see! Where was it that this simply 
splendid moral fibre of these cotton opera- 
tives had been spun and woven? Why, 
it was in the Sunday-schools of Lancashire. 
Contemporary history records that these 
heroic cotton operatives were Sunday- 
school products. In fact, large numbers of 
them, in those hard days, went back to the 
Sunday-schools, though they were married 
men and women, evidently feeling that 
the Sunday-school had been the source 
of their moral power. Can you wonder 
that, to a rousing tune, Lancashire, with 
its ringing voice, should in those and later 
days, often sing: 
‘*Sabbath-schools are England’s glory, 
Let them spread o’er every land.” 

(To be concluded.) 


so that, if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years 
hence, by the memory of it.’’ And you 
may remember how R. L. Stevenson 
puts it: ‘‘A happy man or woman is a 
better thing to find than a £5 note. . . We 
need not care whether they can prove the 
47th proposition (of Euclid), they do a 
better thing than that—they practically 
demonstrate the great Theorem of the 
Liveableness of Life.’’ Yes, the Sunday- 
school, from the scholar’s standpoint, 
more than any other public institution I 
know, has proved, in making millions in- 
telligently happy, the liveableness of life. 
A while ago it was my privilege for some 
weeks to visit a dear old man who was 
quictly and peacefully dying of old age. 
He had had little, if any, advantage of 
day-school in his boyhood, and his life had 
been a fairly hard one. Yet I learned that 
there had always been about him the 
grace of gratitude and a touch of joy. 
And here, on his death-bed, he was con- 
tentedly happy. And what was the secret? 
It was the Sunday-school, he said, nearly 
seventy years ago when he was a boy. 
And he told me, in his homely, unafiected 
way, how the influence of the Sunday- 
school had gone with him all through 
life—through shower and shine, thora 
and flower. One could have smiled, if 
it had not been so beautifully pathetic, 
as he requested, each day, that I would 
hear him ‘‘ say his hymn ’’—as he used 
to say it (and sing it) in Sunday-school 
seventy years before. Three of the verses 
were : 


** Lord, how;delightful ’tis to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee! 
At once they sing, at once they pray, 
They hear of hcaven and leatn the way. 


LIKE GRASS OF THE EARTH. 
A Sunpay Morning ADDREss. 
By tae Rev. H. M. Livens. 


‘* There shall be abundance of corn in 
the earth upon the top of the mountains ; 
the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 
And they of the city shall flourish like grass 
of the earth.’’—Ps.] xxii. 16. 

Tus is a fragrant, grassy Psalm. Grass 
is here taken as the emblem of prosperity— 
‘* They of the city shall flourish like grass 
of the earth,’’ which springs up with a leap, 
full of sap after the rain—a host, a vast 
host of countless spears and plumes. 
And the king of all the grasses—wheat— 
is the emblem of bountifulness. ‘‘ There 
shall be abundance of corn in the earth, 
even upon the top’ of the mountains.’’ 

This Psalm is an ode of praise to a King 
on his accession to the throne, or to 
Messiah, the hope of Israel. 

Allits sentences express the various hopes 
of the poet for the good things that shall 
distinguish his reign and the noble qualities 
of his character. May he be powerful 
and splendid, but may he also be just and 
pitiful. ‘‘ Kings shall fall down before 
him,’’ yet ‘‘ he shall deliver the poor that 
hath no helper.’’ ‘‘ Justice and com- 
passion are the two most kingly virtues 
for all time.’ ‘‘He shall have domi- 
nion from sea to sea,’’ may he also be so 
thoughtful in charity, so delicate in chivalry 
that his ways and words shall fall upon 
the lives of men like the brief showers in 
haytime which fall upon the mown grass 
but hurt it not—only make the fields all 
fragrant and grateful. So it is from end 
to end a sweet grassy Psalm—made in 
the summer—fit for the summer. There 
is just one thought in it that I want to 
speak about this morning—‘‘ The fruit 
thereof shall shake’’—no, I donotthink that 
is the right word—“‘‘ shall sway and rustle 
like the cedars of Lebanon.” Trees do not 
shake; grass does not shake; they both 
sway in the wind, and as they sway they 
rustle together, stem to stem and leaf 
against leaf. ‘‘ Look!” said a friend to me 
the other day, as he grasped my arm and 
turned my attention to a hillside, gazing 
himself as though some strange living 


I have been there, and still would go, 
Tis like a little heaven below ; 

Not all my pleasures nor my play, 
Shall tempt me to forget this day. 


O write upon my memory, Lord, 

The texts and doctrines of Thy Word; 
That I may break Thy laws no more, 
But love Thee better than before. 


Yes, and by and by the old man died 
serenely, saying his hymn— ‘‘ They hear 
of heaven and learn the way.’’ Think, 
then, of the value of the Sunday-school 
from his standpoint ? 

One other illustration on a larger scale. 
I am old enough to remember, though at 
the time I was not old enough to realise, 
the sufferings of Lancashire during the 
“* Cotton Famine’’ in the early sixties. 
The civil war between the Northern and 
Southern States of America stopped 
the supplies of raw cotton from coming 
to Lancashire, and the mills of Lanca- 
shire had to be closed. Many hundreds 
of thousands of cotton operatives and 
their families were thrown out of work 
for years, while the war went on; and, 
though they were much tempted to side 
with the South which grew the cotton, 
but held the slaves, they were staunch 
. to the North, because they believed that it 
meant to set the slaves free. But that 
is not my point. It is this: the distress 
was terrible and widespread and long-con- 
tinued. It really, I suppose, affected mil- 
lions of men, women, and children. And 
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like the oak that opposed the tempest, 
was himself overturned, or, as we say, using 
exactly the right word—he was completely 
upset. When we are upset we are no more 
use to ourselves or to other people than if 
we were an upset tree, a log floating down 
the stream. 

‘* He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.’’ 

A hard task for some of us, is it not ? 

I almost wonder whether it must not 
: be a difficult thing for the grass itself 
to manage its beautiful bending without 

injury, when the. wind suddenly sweeps 
down upon it—the more so, seeing that 
it is dressed in its own buckram of custom, 
the finest coat of glass, which makes its 
stem shining and hard. 
2 But to carry’on our consideration ‘of 
the matter a step further. There are 
_ two moods, two methods for meeting 
the ‘perils, the trials and enigmas of life: 
theyone is the mood and the method of 
defiance; the other is the mood and 
method of sufferance. Both are good in 
their respective times and places. What 
is the occasion that calls for defiance, 
and what that which is best endured by 
Sibmission or sufferance, can hardly be 
laid’ down in any general terms. The 
tragedy of Hamlet turned, you remember, 
on his perplexity and indecision : 
** Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them.’’ 


And the reason why Hamlet’s career led 
up to disaster both to himself and others 
was because while he knew that the op- 
portunity for retribution was placed in 
his hands if he would only act with swift 
decision, his passive, idealising nature 
inclined to leave vengeance to God, and 
for itself be perfected through suffering. 
Between these two paths he halted— 
now purposing to act, now rejecting the 
responsibility of action—until 
‘* The native hue of resolution 
Was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’’ 


Hither course had been manly if fearlessly 
adhered to; and the more passive course 
might have led to heroic endurance, 
nobler than the courage displayed in pain- 
ful action. So, while we may agree with 
the sturdy sense of the saying that the 
best way to avoid danger is ‘‘ to meet it 
plump,’’ not less true is it that the finest 
influences are sometimes to be won from 
peril by letting it come in its own way, 
and by accommodating one’s mind to its 
passage. Hardship is not always deserved, 
suffering is not always just; yet from 
the hardest lot, and the unjustest chastise- 
ment, mellow fruits may be gathered by 
the spirit which is not agitated by them. 
Indeed, as Peter says, if in the providence 
of God we are to suffer at all, ‘‘ it were bet- 
ter to suffer for well-doing than for evil- 
doing ’’—better, that is, so far as merit 
goes, to suffer unjustly than to suffer 
justly. For he who is justly afflicted 
has had the misfortune to be a captive to 
the sin which brought about the affliction, 
from which sin this bitter medicine may 
deliver him. But he who is afflicted 
without culpability, has only his trouble 
and not his sin to bear—and may, if he 
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endures it manfully, be all the stronger 
for his ordeal in the end. 

The whole matter may be regarded as 
a question of essentials and non-essentials. 
What, on the one hand, can a man put up 
with or do without; what, on the other 
hand, must he imperatively have and hold ? 
How much can he allow to sweep over him 
unheeded—a mere wind that sways him— 
grass-like for the moment? How much 
must he grasp ere it passes, and hold as 
his dear hfe? One man feels that he must 
have this or that object. He sets his mind 
and hfe in train to acquire it.. It becomes 
his all-engrossing passion—yet, sooner or 
later, we needs must relinquish all things 
—things we need about us for the time— 
food and clothes, houses and furniture, 
books and pictures. But these, as esti- 
mated by the highest gauge of life, are not 
individually essential. It is only needful 
for us that these things come and go with 
sufficient nearness to us to supply our 
daily tax upon them. But they are not 
the life which is more than meat and 
raiment. 

* Over and against these things stands that 
something of which the Apostle Paul 
spoke when he said, ‘‘ Lay hold of eternal 
life.’ This is no indifferent concern. 
This is essential. The practical meaning of 
it is—our getting into our minds as much 
of the truth of God as we can understand, 
and into our hearts and lives as much of 
His grace or goodness as we can realise. 

Possessing these things we can let some 
of the other things slide—if it be their 
tendency to slide. At any rate, we can 
do without fixing our minds upon them, 
and depending altogether on them. More- 
over, the Kingdom of Heaven is not only 
the art of doing without, but the art of 
being happy without many things. 

There is another matter which we do well 
to allow to glide innocuously over us— 
I mean the vexations we are so liable to 
feel at the foolishness and the meanness 
and malice of men. We are prone to feel 
these things too acutely—to shut the vermin 
thoughts in our hearts—to watch their 
loathsome ways—until we imagine that 
we cannot get rid of them, and, indeed, 
if we are not caréful, these bitter recol- 
lections—these brooding aversions may 
become parasites which it is almost 
impossible to shake off. 

But why should we harbour them ? 
‘* Fret not thyself because of evil-doers,’’ 
says the Psalmist. The world has plenty 
of such, and they do manage their course 
with insolent skill and success, but why 
should we fret ourselves over the ugliness 
of base and jealous natures? They are 
ugly—they are base. And the reeking 
mire is ugly, yet the sunbeams that play 
upon it are not. Every man has a mind of 
his own. Let him abide in his own proper 
mind. Let him be gracious still, though all 
the world be ungracious—let the chords of 
his spirit be melodious, though every spirit 
round him be discordant. Cannot sweet- 
ness of nature and graciousness of temper 
be independent of other natures and other 
tempers ? Oh yes, let the wind blow; it 
shall not break the grass, it shall not bruise 
it. Every depression is but a momentary 
undulation. That moment over, it is 
stalwart, and proud, and free as ever. 

The soul of a man is as the grass. We 
raise strong appeals for the freedom of 
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the will—for the liberty of the conscience. 
Is it not as important for us to raise the 
plea for the mdependence of the heart ? 
This was one of the great pleas of Jesus ; 
and he showed how gracious and beautiful 
may be the heart’s life in itself, despite all 
ungraciousness and evil around it. And 
he who to-day meets indifference: with 
pleasantry, aloofness with a cheerful spirit, 
rancour with sweetness and suspicion with 
trust, is proving the independence of the 
heart. He embodies the grace of the grass 
and displays its supple patience. % 


WORDSWORTH—YET ONCE MORE! 
THERE is always something more to be 
said concerning Wordsworth, because there 
is always something fresh to be dis- 
covered in reading him. He beheld the 
lory of the world with such clearness 
and childlike wonder; he Jooked with 
such baldness and reverence into the 
deeps of the human mind, that the full 
significance of his life and his message 
is never exhausted for those who have 
once felt his power. 

T have been reading again, on these 
great days of June, the ‘Prelude’ 
and the “Excursion,’? and musing on 
the personality of the man confessing 
and revealing himself, and yet, withal, 
more than half eluding us, there. I 
think J have read no other long 
poems so many times as these; yet 
now, in this latest English summer, 
reading them once more, I have found so 
much in them which I had not hitherto 
recognised or responded to, that it is 
almost as if I read them now ‘for the first 
time. Hence I am daring to write some 
words about him, hoping thus to meet the 
wish of a solicitous friend, and _per- 
chance also to suggest to some ‘ gentle 
reader’’ that it would ke well for him to 
turn again to these great unworldly 
poems and try them under the great un- 
worldly skies and in the summer air, when 
leisure comes to eye and heart. And yet 
I dare thus, not as one who thinks to say 
some new thing about Wordsworth. For 
to rediscover him, or to see there, in his life 
and its ministry of song, what hitherto has, 
in part, escaped one, may not be to have 
something fresh to say. An impulse is not 
always an inspiration. But the familiar 
form of the great Recluse, and the voice 
of the Poet, heard so often sounding 
along the grave sonorous lines—these 
have made their appeal once more, and 
the heart has been stirred, and thoughts 
come which it would be a joy to put into 
words, if words would serve. 

“William will be great for good or ill,’’ 
his mother had said of him; yet he was 
only eight years old when she died. His 
was a bold and passionate nature. The 
balanced calm of later years came of self- 
mastery—the . control of strong eae 
sive desires by a disciplined will. The 
man who wrote the poem of the nightin- 
gale and the dove, to tell his preference 
for the gentler song, had lived through a 
great experience before he wrote it: 

“© Nightingale! thou surely art 

A Creature of a fiery heart; 

These notes of thine—they pierce and 


pierce : : 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce, <j, 
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I heard a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day ; 


He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin and never ending ; 

Of serious faith and inward glee; 

That was the Song—the Song for me.” 


Wordsworth had known the “ fiery 
heart,’’? the ‘tumultuous harmony ’’— 
and the discord too. 
with which he entered into the boyish 
sports of school days; the mingled 
delight and terror of his early feeling for 
Nature; his enthusiasm for the revolu- 
tionary struggle in France; his anguish 
and despair because of the failure of that 
struggle; these things reveal a nature of 
extraordinary emotional power. The 
mother’s prophecy of greatness for good 
or evil, latent in the eight-year-old boy, 
came, doubtless, through her discernment 
cf this ardent, passionate spirit in him. 

And Wordsworth was a man of extra- 
ordinary courage, too. The career of this 
lover of the stock-dove’s voice and of 
‘‘ flowers that prosper in the shade’’ has 
something of heroic daring about it. As 
a boy he knew what it was to be afraid. 
Nature, he said, disciplined him by beauty 
and by fear. The huge dark form of 
Wetherlam, looming up behind tha 
“craggy steep,’’ as he rowed on Esthwaite 
Lake in the moonlight, filled him with 
terror; and for days afterwards his brain 
‘* worked with a dim and undetermined 
sense of unknown modes of bzing.’’ 
But his was not the coward’s fear; ard 
the boy still took his lonely walks, by n‘ght 
as well as day. The mystery awed and 
subdued him,'-and conscience sometimes 
made him tremble. But his was a daring 
and self-reliant spirit; and in this the 
“Child was father of the Man.” It was 
lack of means, not lack of courage, that 
sent him home from Paris at the critical 
moment, when he was about to take sides 
in the struggle for liberty there. It is 
probable that the author of ‘‘ Character of 
the Happy Warrior”? and of the great 
political sonnets had in him the making of a 
leader of armies or even in civic strife; and 
amid the turmoil of party conflict in Paris, 
in 1792, he had serious thoughts of 
attempting to control the fierce passions 
of men and to bring order out of confu- 
sion in that turbulent city. He was there 
between the time of the September 
Massacres and the Reign of Terror. But 
no thought of personal safety seems to 
have occurred to him. He came home 
because his friends in England stopped 
supplies, 


“* Dragged by a chain of harsh neces- 
sity— 
Soseemedit, =: : : 3 
To England I returned, else ; =; =; . 
Doubtless, I should have then mad 
common cause 
With some who 
perished too,— 
A poor mistaken and bewildered offer- 
FO Bee 
(Prelude, Book X.) 
But the prowess of soul in Words- 
worth is seen at its greatest in the sted- 
fast adherence to his own ideal, when, 
after those dark days, the light of that 
ideal shone clear for him. He put aside 
the chances of worldly sugcess held out to 


perished; — haply 


The wild enthusiam > 


him by friends who wished to save him 
from his ‘‘idle dreams.’’ He accepted 
poverty for the sake of freedom to live 
the life and do the work his genius called 
him to. That needed some courage, and 
not of the common sort. Once or twice, 
it would seem, his heart failed him—as 
on that morning when he met the Lecch- 
gatherer on the lonely moor. At the 
time he wrote the poem which that old 
man inspired, the little legacy of money 
left him by his friend was almost 
exhausted. The thought of poverty and 
its distress had come upon him :— 

‘* The fear that kills: 


Cold, pain, and labour and all fleshly ills ; 
And mighty poets in their misery dead.”’ 

But the Leech-gatherer, who was both 
poor and old, yet cheerful, courteous, and 
of ‘so firm’ a mind,’’ restored his 
courage, and made him fearless to face the 
worst which life might bring. 

The daring spirit of Wordsworth puts 
forth its greatest strength in the poems 
which he offered to the world. I suppose 
that many people still think of him as one 


who wrote a lot of childish verses about® 


daisies and daffodils, about a cottage girl 
who had a little lamb, and another who 
said: “‘ Nay, master, we are seven ’’—about 
an idiot boy, and a butterfly, and a 
spade, They do not know. that before he 
wrote of these homely matters he had 
pondered the great problems of human 
life and destiny, had discussed many 
theories of political and social reform, 
had sounded the deeps of human 
sorrow and despair; they do not reflect 
that to write such poems then—that to be 
simple and natural, and to deal with the 
plain, everyday realities of human experi- 
ence in homely verse, in the face of 
ridicule and scorn, meant courage and 
heroism of exceptional quality. 

Perhaps, with Coleridge for companion 
in the venture, and Dorothy, the beloved 
sister, as friend and counsellor, the publica- 
tion of ‘Lyrical Ballads” required no 
special daring. It was the work of two 
young men of genius, put forth, doubtless, 
in hope of winning attention, possibly 
approval and applause—as well as a little 
money. But to go on writing such verse, 
to keep to a chosen literary method and 
ideal, with the public indifferent, and 
the whole force of literary criticism 
turned upon it in scathing rebuke or 
scornful rejection, and only a few friends 
to approve and appreciate—to adhere 
steadily to the method of naturalness, 
and the principle of facing the plain 
realit es, and finding in them the material 
and the inspiration—this is courage such 
as in the field of literature has rarely, if 
ever, been surpassed. 

It was, we may say, only a question 
of being true to his own genius—of follow- 


ing the light that shone within. But 
what an ‘‘only’’ that is! How much of 
life’s real greatness turns on that! And 


it is just here that Wordsworth becomes 
the exemplar and friend of all who would 
be and do their noblest, in any calling. 
If the youth of to-day could hear the 
word which his life speaks—the message 
of those early years of choice and de- 
cision, it would be full of great meanings to 
them. It would -appeal to the finest 
within them to assert itself. It would 


claim for the soul of each the right to 
follow its own genius, to ply its own bent, 
to find its own path. It might spoil the 
chances of worldly success; it might lure 
the vouth away from those attractive 
walks of life where fortunes are made or 
fame is won. For Wordsworth’s early 
career is itself that protest and appeal 
which found a voice in the great Sonnet, 
with its grave opening lines :— 
«The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.’ 

That Sonnet is the poet’s challenge to 
his own age, and still more to ours—his 
gauntlet flung in the face of Society which 
was and is making acquisitiveness its ruling 
purpose, and luxury its god. He had earned 
the right to make that challenge, and his 
life is a call to the heart of every youth 
to dare be true to its own high instincts, 
scornful of mean ambitions and that vain 
world in which ‘Plain living and high 
thinking are no more.”’ 

Yet Wordsworth, be it remembered, 
was not lacking in ambition. No man 
ever set before him a more exalted aim, 
or proclaimed it to the world with more 
dauntless resolve. The daring of his 
spirit reaches its highest intellectual ex- 
pression in the lines which tell of that 
great theme whichis to be the burden of 
his song. He makes his appeal to 
“Urania,’’? or that ‘Greater Muse, if 
such Descend to earth or dwell in highest 
Heaven,’’ because his task is of such 
stupendous significance :— 

“For [ must tread on, shadowy-ground, | 
must sink 

Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in 
worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is but a” 
veil. 

Allstrength—all terror, single or in bands. 

That ever was put forth in personal 
form— : 

Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal 
thrones, 

I pass them unalarmed.”’ 


And if, wondering what all this means, 
and where those heights and depths he 
must explore are; we ponder the lines 
which follow, we shall find it is no other 
world that he is seeking—no far-off 
region of visionary dreams and fancies; 
it is this world which is the world of 
all of us; it is our own mysterious being— 
it is the living human spirit, moving here 
amid the wonders of the living universe. 
Nothing which the unbridled imaginations 
of men haye fancied or conceived has, for 
Wordsworth, such deep significance as this 
actual everyday world of human interest 
and feeling. 

‘« Not chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear 
and awe 
As fall upon us when we look 4 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my 
song.’® 


And then follows the calm prophecy of 
the golden age, which needs for its fulfil- 
ment only that ‘‘ the discerning intellect 
of Man’’ be wedded to this goodly 
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universe In love and holy passion,’ and 
the fearless assertion of his own duty and 
resolve to proclaim it : 


“*T, long before the blissful hour arrives, 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the 

spousal verse 

Of this great consummation :—and by 

words 

Which speak of nothing more than what 

we are, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their 

sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the 

vain ; 

To noble raptures.’’” 

Few have ever dared with greater 
prowess of soul than this: 

It is when we remember these things 
that even the homeliest of his lays begin 
to have deep meanings for us, and make 
us feel that there 2s ‘‘a grandeur in the 
beatings of the heart,’’ a heroism in the 
humblest life. He writes of little things 
and makes them great—shows us that 
they are great, that in and through them 
we may discern revealings of the divine 
reality of the world, the knowledge of 
which can give us wisdom and strength 
and hope and joy. The old Leech-gatherer 
told him his simple tale of endurance and 
of toil—told it with cheerfulness, and 

«“ With demeanour kind ; 

But stately in the main; and when he 
ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to 
find 

In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 

‘God,’ said I, ‘be my help and stay 
secure ; 

Tl think of the Leech-gatherer on the 
lonely moor.’ ”’ 


W. J. J~ 


ise MUSINGS. 
By A MInIsTER. 
XLII.* 


EXPEDIENCY is a word that lends itself 
to a higher and a lower use. The expe- 
dient is, properly speaking, that which is 
serviceable, but it is often made to stand 
for that which is merely profitable. ‘‘ It 
is expedient for you that I go away’’ 
is an instance of the fist use; ‘‘ It is 
expedient that one man should die for the 
people,’’ of the second. When St. Paul 
says that things which are lawful are not 
always expedient, by expedient he means 
that which is generally helpful; when 
he says that he does not seek the expedient, 
by the expedient he now means that which 
is for his own private advantage. 

It is clear, then, that we ought not to 
speak of moral or religious expedienty, 
unless by the expedient in such cases 
we mean that which aids purpose, and not 
that which simply brings gain. The motive 
and the means must be considered before 
we can determine whether a proposed 
action, or course of action, is, or 1s not, 
morally or religiously expedient. Im- 
mediate results must not be allowed to 
obscure ultimate effects, nor must the tem- 
poral be separated in thought from the 
eternal. Vivisection, for instance, would 
never be justified on the ground of utility 
to humanity, if there were clear and lofty 


*The last number in this series (INQUIRER, 
July 14, p. 460) should have been XLI. 


conceptions in our minds of utility and of 
humanity. Slavery has been defended on 
a plea of progress, torture in the interests 
of truth, duelling as a means of justice, 
through lack of imagination of the injury 
done to progress and truth and justice 
when served in unworthy ways. Lynching 
may have a deterrent power beyond that 
of the law, but lynching is not the less 
an insolent negation of law. Yet it is 
not easy to draw a strict line between the 
serviceable and the profitable. The deci- 
mation of a mutinous regiment, for example, 
would hardly be approved now, but I am 


| not sure that the granting of free pardon 


to an accomplice accepted as witness is, 
morally, much more defensible. 

Cases of religious expediency are those, 
T imagine, in which no religious principle 
is involved—action would then be impera- 
tive, not expedient—but, on a calculation 
of ways and means, certain measures 
become advisable. The observance of 
days and seasons, the dedication of places, 
the consecration of things, rite and ordin- 
ance, order and degree, rule and discipline, 
all rest upon religious expediency. Things 
indifferent in themselves acquire a positive 
value by association with things essential. 
Danger creeps in when the adoption of an 
expedient is justified as a choice of evils. 
There is warning in the very sound of such 
contention. We know too well the familiar 
excuses by which devices for raising money 
for building churches, maintaining them, 
making them “‘ attractive,’’ are supported. 
It is forgotten that such expedients strike 
at the very root of that spirituality which 
churches are intended to cherish and 
protect. The plea that a little evil may 
be done that good may come shocks us 
inexpressibly when it is thought to have 
ecclesiastical sanction, but we are wonder- 
fully tolerant when it is commended by 
fashionable custom. 

Compromise is another of the disguises 
in which false expediency steals upon us. 
Compromise is born of desire for peace, 
but is also the child of timidity. We have 
a constitutional shrinking from real issues 
and logical conclusions. Our “‘ settle- 
ments ’’ have brought, not peace, but a 
sword. Three centuries of bitter contro- 
versy have followed the attempt to make 
the English prayer-book susceptible of 
two interpretations, and the Church of 
England at the same time both Catholic 
and anti-papal; whilst thirty years and 
more of educational strife have been the 
fruit of the endeavour to provide religious 
teaching at once Biblical and undoctrinal. 
Nor, apparently, is our fond belief in the 
least shaken, that compromise is a virtue, 
and one of the special virtues, of our race. 
Too often it is only an expedient blindly 
clutched at for the relief that it may bring, 
and not for the service that it should render. 

The speech of the unscrupulous Caiaphas 
is the typical example of the depth to 
which expediency may fall. To him it was 
the simplest of maxims that, if in any emer- 
gency a convenient victim could be found, 
one should be sacrificed to many. This 
is vicarious sacrifice at its lowest level of 
statement ; yet to a mind trained to think 
of sacrifice as an expedient there would be 
no higher ; the innocence, the helplessness 
of the victim, the absence of consent, of 
voluntariness, would .be irrelevant. The 


wonder is that a doctrine which inspires 
F 


horror in connection with religion inspires 
none in connection with science and scien- 
tific research. Caiaphas now is nota priest, 
but a physiologist. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
supressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Sir,—Mr. Dowson’s frank and illumina- 
ting rejoinder to my letter of a fortnight 
ago makes his position perfectly plain. 
He is an advocate of State-paid instruc- 
tion being confined to secular subjects, 
but only on condition that denominational 
teaching is admitted to all schools imparti- 
ally. As he admits, it is a misnomer to 
call this a secular system. It would trans- 
fer the act of religious teaching from the 
present teachers to representatives of the 
churches. But it would not exclude State 
payment for such instruction. Instead of 
disestablishing and disendowing two or 
three denominations it would ‘establish 
and endow all alike, providing buildings in 
which their agents could, at stated times, 
give such religious instruction as they 
thought proper. It would be a new sort of 
concurrent endowment. 

Mr. Dowson’s plan differs from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s only in this, that the one 
provides for denominational instruction 
outside the period of compulsory attend- 
ance, and the other within the ordinary 
school hours. Would this slender wall of 
partition survive a single session of a 
Conservative Parliament ?. I do not think 
so. The removal of Mr. Dowson’s restric- 
tion would make little demand upon Parlia- 
mentary time, and would leave us in a far 
worse position than that which we occupy 
to-day. 

Experience during the past thirty-five 
years shows the unreality of the supposed 
popular demand for secular schools. In 
most of the towns where the secular system 
was adopted after 1870 undenominational 
religious instruction is now given. Under 
the present law (which the Education Bill 
does not propose to alter), schools attended 
by about half the children of the country 
could be made completely secular if the 
people desired it. There is no indication 
of such desire; and until there is Parlia- 
ment cannot reasonably be expected to pass 
a Veto Bill. 

What does Mr. Dowson mean by ‘‘ secu- 
lar’? 2 Would he leave any place for the 
Bible in a secular curriculum? If ** secu- 
larists ’’ generally would answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative we might not be far 
off a system which could be applied to all 
the schools except those of the Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and High Anglicans. 
A fourth clause for these is surely better 
than sectarianising the whole of the schools 
as, in his despair, Mr. Dowson proposes. 

And I wish some of our friends would esk 
themselves what they mean Ly ‘‘ religious.” 
Unitarians, at any rate, ought not to use 
the term as if it were synonymous with 
sectarian or ecciesiastical. ‘‘ Pure religion 
and undefiled ’’ we all want in the schools, 
and any system of education, State or 
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voluntary, would be a poor, miserable, 
truncated thing without it. 

A wholly secular system is impossible ; 
I am glad to notice that Mr. Dowson does 
not desize it. The general right of entry, 
outside school hours, would, I Lelieve, 
inevitably result in a worse form of denom- 
inationalism than that which exists to-day. 
Cowper-Templeism, then, holds the field ; 
and if that is conceded Mr. Dowson agrees 
that Clause 4 is necessary. As a Unitarian 
I cannot approve much that is embodied 
in undenominational syllabuses; but I 
regard these as the least objectionable 
alternative, and think it is wisdom to work 
and wait for an improved application of 
- the principle. 

W. W. Haney. 

Rochdale, July 16, 1906. 

P.S.—I read with pleasure Mr. Dowson’s 
assurance that he does not desire ‘‘ con- 
tracting out ’’ for Roman Catholic schools. 
But I am convinced that that would be one 


of the evil results of the adoption of his 
plan.—W. H. H. 
eine 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


S1r,—The Bishop of London, according 
to report, has affirmed that the marriage 
service of the Church of England is “‘ per- 
meated with the Trinitarian doctrine.’’ 
If he who made this assertion were not a 
bishop one would be tempted to ask 
whether he had ever read the service, for, 
as a matter of fact, Trinitarian doctrine is 
never once declared in it from start to 
finish. The nearest approach to such doc- 
trine is contained in the blessing uttered 
by the minister: ‘‘ God the Father, God 


the Son, God the Holy Ghost bless, pre-’ 


serve, and keep you,’’ &c. 

This is not Trinitarian doctrine, for there 
is not a word to say that the three are one. 
A Tritheist, a Sabellian, even an Arian 
could say ‘‘ Amen’’ to that blessing. 

But even if it could be contended that 
in this solitary instance we have a declara- 
tion of Trinitarianism, it does not entail 
any obligation on the part of those who 
are thus blessed to agree with the phrase- 
ology. Nothing that the man and woman 
have to say contains the slightest tincture 
of Trinitarian docrtine, but then so many 
ardent Trinitarians do not know what 
Trinitarian doctrine is. 

CLEMENT EH. PIKE. 

100, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 


THE London Education Election Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Stanley fof Alderley 
is president, has issued the following pro- 
gramme, in view of next year’s County 
Council Election :— 

(a) No candidate to be adopted or 
supported unless pledged: “To support 
by vote and petition to Parliament the re- 
creation of a separate education authority 
for London directly elected for the purpose 
without disqualification of candidates on 
the ground of sex, residence, or ratepay- 
ing.’ 

(b) To secure that the Education Acts 
be administered as follows :-— 

(1) To provide as soon as possible 
ample school places; and not to reduce 
the number of places to be provided by 
altering the established method of esti- 
mating accommodation. 


(2) Not to take over Voluntary school 
buildings permanently which fall short 
of the standard of good Board school 
buildings; and not to maintain perman- 
ently many small schools when new 
schools of a suitable size with playgrounds 
can ke provided. 

(3) To press forward provision of higher 
grade and secondary schools under public 
management; and training for the defec- 
tive children, the teaching of cookery, 
woodwork, and other special subjects. 

(4) To maintain and develop a liberal 
curriculum in all schools. 

(5) To extend evening schools and, as 
far as possible, to make them free. 

(6) To secure adequate halls and play- 
erounds and afpliances for cleanliness 
and health, and do all that is possible 
for the physical devel2pment of our child 
population. In connection with this to 
have adequate medical inspection of the 
schools and _ sufficient school-visiting 
nurses. 

(7) To give fuller publicity to the work 
of education, by allowing the Press and 
public to attend the meetings, and by 
conceding to ratepayers the right to 
inspect documents, reports, and papers in 
the custody of the Education Committee ; 
and to publish as soon as possible all 
reports ina cheap and convenient form, 
and to sell them at a reasonable (cost) 
price. 

(8) To check the present tendency to 
officialism and to associate more directly 
the representatives of the electors in the 
daily work of administration, and to bring 
them more in human contact with the 
schools and teachers. 

(9) To improve specially the infant 
schools by securing (a) That for children 
under five no class shall exceed forty on 
roll; (6) That such class shall have at 
least 15 square feet per child; (c) That 
the teachers shall be trained; and (d) 
That curriculum shall be directed to the 
development of infant activity and initia- 
tive, not so much seeking to give direct 
instruction as to awaken powers of 
observation, and help the mental and 
physical growth of the child. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 

oy 


Chesterfield (Appointment). — The Rev. 
Hugon 8. Tayler, M.A., has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation of the congregation of the 
Elder Yard Chapel to become their minister, 

and will commence his ministry on the first 
Sunday in September. 

Congleton.—On Sunday,.the 15th inst., 
special services were held in connection with the 
re-opening of the organ, after complete renovation 
and insertion of three new stops. The afternoon 
service was almost entirely choral, including 
organ solos, sacred songs, anthems, and hymns, 
with a short address by the minister, Rev. G. H. 
Smith. In the evening a similar programme was 
followed, Mr. Smith preaching on the part 
assigned to music in the public worship of God. 
The congregations were good, in the evening 
especially, the church being quite full. The 
collections were encouraging. 

Dudley (Presentation).—On Wednesday, 
July 11, Mr. and Mrs. George Bean entertained 
the members of the Old Meeting congregation 
at a garden party at Oakham Lodge, when the 
occasion was taken to make a presentation to 
Mr. H. A. Lewis, who has been for 27 years 
secretary of the congregation. The presentation, 


which was made on behalf of the congregation 
by Mr. Bean, in the absence of the Mayor, con- 
sisted of a purse of gold and an illuminated 
address, in which it was stated that Mr. Lewis 
became secretary towards the close of the 
ministry of the late Matthew Gibson, and had 
since then served under four successive ministers. 
Warm tribute was paid to his personal qualities, 
and the services rendered to the congregation 
were gratefully acknowledged. The Mayor 
arrived before the proceedings were over, and 
both he and the Rev. Alfred Thompson joined 
in the tribute to Mr. Lewis, who responded with 
much feeling. Tea was afterwards served in a 
marquee, and a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bean for their generous hospitality, 
proposed by the Mayor, was passed. Mr. Bean, 
in responding, mentioned that Oakham Lodge 


‘had been connected with the Old Meeting for a 


period of 184 years. He hoped that their 
coming effort to secure a new organ, which was 
greatly needed, would be crowned with success, 
Glasgow: Ross-street.—The Rev. E. 'T. 
Russell has passed the B.A. Examination of the 
Royal University of Ireland. 
Liverpool: Utlet-road.—The Sunday-school 


is closed for a summer vacation and will re-open 


on Sunday, August 12. 

Lancaster.—On Sunday last the annual 
demonstration of the local branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants was held, in 
behalf of the Society's Orphan Fund. Headed 


by the Lancaster borough band, the members of 


the society and other trade unionists paraded 
the principal streets of the town, and then madc 
their way to the St. Nicholas-street Chapel, 
where. a special service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Channing Pollard, and a collection taken 
in behalf of the Orphan Fund. The entire 
service wasof a most inspiring character, and the 
hearty singing of the hymns by the crowded 
congregation will long be remembered. ‘The 
members of the society have usually attecded 
the parish church, or some orthodox Noncon- 
formist place of worship, on occasion of this 
special service. It was therefore felt to be a 
sign of the times when they asked permission to 
come to the Unitarian Chapel, and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that they regard the service (in- 
cluding the collection) as amongst the most 
successful and helpful of any they have ever 
attended. 


London: Essex Church.—On Sunday, the 
15th, the new oak sounding-board and carved 
panelling, presented to the church by Sir John 
Brunner, were seen in position for the first time. 
The work covers the lower part of the eastern 
walls of the church on each side of the apse, 
and is carried into the chancel to meet the 
reredos. The sounding-board is octagonal in 
shape, with a richly-carved vine frieze and 
winged cherubs’ heads at the angles, and is 
suspended from the angle of the wall by massive 
twisted rods of beaten brass. The frieze is 
carried back along the wall to crown the oak 
panelling, in which is set a large brass tablet 
with the ‘Two Commandments”’ of the New 
Testament in raised lettering. In niches on 
either side of this are angels representing 
“Song” and “ Meditation,’ while the angel of 
‘Prayer’ stands on the side wall of the chancel 
looking towards the altar. On the south side 
of the church part of the wall is occupied by the 
organ case, a former gift by the same donor, 
and the panelling is repeated on the remainder 
of the surface, with an angel of ‘Praise’’ 
playing on a harp in a position corresponding to 
those on the opposite side. The new vestry 
doors have long decorative hinges and ,handles, 
and ‘there are two large brass cases enclosing 
the hot water coils, with embossed panels of 
vine leaves and grapes, while the old pulpit 
lights have been replaced by two lanterns 
hanging from the angles of the sounding-board. 
The designs for the work were made by Mr. 
Ronald P, Jones, the church secretary, and the 
whole has been executed with admirable skill and 
taste by Messrs. Hatch, of Lancaster, and the 
Artificers’ Guild of London, who also, together, 
carried out the memorial font dedicated last 
year. 

London: George’s-row.—The 27th annual 
Flower Show was held at the Domestic Mission 
on Tuesday, July 17. The schoolroom was made 
gay with 400 plants sent in for competition 
by 104 exhibitors, men, women, and children, 
allof whom had cultivated the plants in their own 
homes for at least some weeks previously. The 
committee of the Window Gardening Society is 
once more indebted to Mr. Frederick Nettlefold 
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The party went by brakes to High Beech. 
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for kindly allowing his head-gardener to judge 
these exhibits, and also for a beautiful gift of 
various plants which are awarded to successful 
competitors, in addition to a number of other 
prizes. In the evening Mr. Enos Howes, ex- 
Mayor of Finsbury, presided as chairman over a 
very pleasant gathering. Before the distribution 
of prizes by Mrs. Howes, all present much en- 
joyed some songs from Mrs. Teasdale, and a 
bright, encouraging address given by Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth, of Highgate. 

London Guilds Union.—The annual ex- 
cursion of the Union was held on Saturday last, 
July 14. A party of about fifty, representing Essex 
Church, Mansford-street, Stratford, Stepney, 
and Walthamstow, took boat from the Old 
Swan Pier to Greenwich, where they partook of 


_ tea, visited the park and observatory, returning 


by boat in the early evening. By special 
arrangement with the L.C.C., reserved accommo-’ 
dation was provided for the party on the boats. 
The next meeting of the Union will be held at 
Essex Church, at the end of September or early 
October, and will take the form of a religious 
service. 

London: Stratford.—The annual Sunday- 
school excursion was held on Saturday, July 7. 
The 
superintendent and teachers wish to express their 


best thanks to the many friends who contributed 


towards the expense. 

Newport, Mon.—The church here is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Bhimal Chandra Ghosh for a 
series of four deeply interesting addresses on 
Indian religious thought, which he delivered on 
July 1 and 15. Despite the fact that mid- 
summer is a Season whea attendances are liable 
to dwindle Dr. Ghosh’s visits attracted the 
largest congregations that have yet assembled 
in the Charles-street church, and the impression 
wade among both members and strangers is 
bound to be fruitful in good results. On July 1 
Dr. Ghosh’s subjects were ‘‘ Hindu Conceptions 
of the Deity” and ‘The Meaning of Religion,” 
while onthe 15th inst. he spoke on ‘‘The Hindu 
Doctrine of Works” and “The Harmony of 
Religions.” The first three addresses led up to 
the declaration made in the fourth, that every 
religion stands for some phase of truth, and all 
are parts of one great universal revelation, which 
must ever be progressive. On July 8 the 
services were conducted by the Rey. Arthur 
Golland, of Essex Church, who preached to good 
congregations with much acceptance. Altogether 
the work at Newport is full of vitality, and 
shows most encouraging progress. 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas’-street (Pre= 
sentation).—On Sunday, July 15, special ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. J. A. Brink- 
worth, of Saffron Walden, and after evening 
service a meeting was held in the vestry, when 
the presentation of a silver tea-service was made 
to Mr. T. Bond, in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of 20 years of service as minister of the 
congregation, a period during which a mortgage 
has been paid off, and much has been done to 
improve the property. In the afternoon Mr. 
Brinkworth gave the address at the Portsmouth 
P.S.A., as he does every half-year when he 
visits the town. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Since the commencement 
of June, especially, the Sunday evening services 
at the little church in Darnley-road have been 
well attendcd, the collections having been more 
than double those for the corresponding period 
of last year. On July 15 the sermon was preached 
by Rey. Dr. Mummery, the octogenarian minister 
of Unity Church, Wood Green, who delighted a 
congregation of between sixty and seventy with 
a beautifully helpfu] discourse on “‘ Loneliness,”’ 
full of quaint humour and instruction tinged 
with a little pathos. Last Sunday evening there 
were over seventy present. The congregational 
and Sunday-school excursion took place last 
Saturday, the party being conveyed in brakes to 
the Bull Wood, acharming spot at Hockley, seven 
miles from Southend. Here an excellent tea was 
provided, at which thirty children and over forty 
adults sat down The day was ideally fine, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Sunderland.—TheSunday-school anniversary 
and flower services were held on Sunday, July 8. 
Mrs. Blues, of South Shields, preached at the 
morning and evening services, her subjects being 
“The Children’s Garden,” and ‘The King’s 
Way.” Inthe afternoon Mr. Kay, of Sunderland, 
gave a very interesting address on “The Building 
of Character.”’ At all the services special hymns 
were rendered by the children. $ 
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SUNDAY, July 22. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F W. Stranury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. EpGar Dartyn, 

Croydon, Tree Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A.J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frrmston. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Purgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiines, M A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1), 
Rev. W. Woonvine, B.A., and 7, Rev. A 
A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
T,. Ennior. 

(Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. HE. Savent Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rey. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 end 7, Rev. Cuartirs 
Rover B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portiand-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRpoN CoorEenr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Chureh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frntx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. A. A. 
CHARLESWoRTH, and 7, Rev. W.Woopine, 
B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Comuzcorr, 
and 6.30, Rey. G. Carrmr. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. Crircuiry, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

BuackPooL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropurr McGuz. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovusnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. M. CrorHErs, D.D. 

BowNeiss -ON- WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. DouGias 
Watmstry, B.A. 


EusracrE 


11.15 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to ee children. Ali the ingredients 
used in making 


Caliard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Billy wholebombk 


. Lancet 
Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFAGTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30 
Rev. E. Crerrpia Jones, M.A. 

Brighton, Christ Church, New-road, North 

; street, 11 and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarns. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GzorcE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suir. 

Curstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Sunday School Anniversary, Mrs, 
BROADRICK. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Ginever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. 8S. BuRrRows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Magrmn. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

Leiozster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETzOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES Crappock. No 
service on Sunday, 5th August, 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 1i and 6.30, 
Rev. FRANK WALTERS. ; 

LivzRPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. A. PEARSON. 
Marpstonsz, Kar!-street Chapel, 
Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Nerwrvort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 

LIvENs. 

Qxrorp, Manchester 
J. BE. Qperrs, M.A. 

PostsMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

Porrsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, Ll and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarzoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELt BInns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspatze RrxEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 1], Rey. FRancts 
Woop, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. SrReEtT, M.A. 

SrpmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

Souturenp, Darnlev-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. ; 

SoutxPort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FreprrRick Brounr Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. F. O'Coxrnor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre CLurzh, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Unirarian VAN Misston, July 23 to 28, 
Brierfield and Barrowford, at 7.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, © 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

eet 
IRELAND. 

Dvusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamittron Vanoz, B.D. 

——_o 
WALES. 

AsrrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 

and 6.30, Mr.Iror Wyn THomas. 
— 

Carz Towy, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 

Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFoRTR. 


ll and 6.30, 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


BIRTHS. 

GaALEoTri.—Ou July 14th, at Savigliano Cuneo, 
Italy, the wife of Tenente Galeotti (née 
Heywood) of a danghter. 

HaseLpen.—On July 13th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyril G. Haselden, Newlands, Cape Colony, 
South Africa, a son. 

TayviLor.—On July 17th, at 5, Westword-road. 

‘ Bolton, to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Taylor, a 


son. 
MARRIAGE. 
Curry—MacNay.—On July 3rd, at Christ 
Church, Middlesbrough, by the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle, Arthur Edward, son of J. J.Curry, 
Esq.,of South Woodford, Essex, to Kathleen 
Mary.second daughter of T. Wilson MacNay, 
Esq., The Lindens, Grove-hill, Middlesbrough. 


DEATHS. 

CoLtrox.—On the 18th inst., at his residence, 
Westmead, near Bridport, William Colfox, 
J.P., D.L., in his eighty-first year. No 
flowers by special request. 

Woops.—On May 10th, at Upper Kensington, 
South Australia, the Rev. John Crawford 
Woods, B.A. (Edin.), eged 82 years. The first 
Unitarian minister in Adelaide. 
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WORKS BY REV. @. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IS REL! 


GION UNDER 


Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


BELIEFS AND 


NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PORTRAIT OF DR. DRUMMOND. 


PHOTOGRAWY URE 


of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 
10 in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, post free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balham, 8. W. 


IN THE PRINTER'S HANDS, AND WILL SHORTLY 
BE PUBLISHED, 
Price One Shilling. 

THE ASPIRATIONS USED FOR THE PAST 
THREE YEARS Ar FLOWERGATE OLD 
CHAPEL, WHITBY, INSTEAD OF PRAYERS. 

They are entirely free from the implications of a 
Personal Theism, and off2r worship to the moral ideal, 
as the divinity of all religion. Compiled and written by 
FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, Minister of the chapel. 


FOURTH GHY RUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SCCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 
Prospectus end 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


BOURNEMOUTH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


HE Church has been entirely re- 
decorated, repaired, and the electric 
light installed. The church will be re-opened 
on Sunday, July 22nd, when the Rev. §. M. 
Crotnens, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., will preach morning and evening. 
meet the co:t of re-decoratior, &c., &., the 
congregation are endeavouring to saise a sum 
of £200, aud have succeeded among them- 
selves in obtaining £150. 
Donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Hon. 'Treasurer— 
CHARLES Isaacs, 
Rosenteim, 
Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth, W. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
TC: 


i 


Assets, £162,C00. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencr, Bart.. J.P. 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.I.B.A, | ; 
a | Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 


ALEXANDER W. Law- 
RENCE. 

Miss Orme. 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, 
F. H.-A. Harpcastyy, 
F.S.2. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cecnt. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 23 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthiy Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


18 years. 


014 2 


10 years. 


sien eu 


12 years, 


“018 4 


15 yoars. 21 years. 

“0 168 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A, PRICH, Manager. 


To | 


Board and Restdence, 


——— nd 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High, 
cliffe Hotel. 650 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA.—“ Cran7 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Potrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLIs#, 

_J DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forta and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Scbheols, etc, 


—o—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLBot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, rear Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. MonrGomery, M A. (Oxon). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hil!, W. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; _ highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


hates — Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permavent or otherwise; 
near sea and station; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
| WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


| N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mis. Vickers, Hazel Mcunt, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HEPPERTON. — Villa 
Avenne to Let for August. 
ments. TFirs'-class offices. 


in quiet 
Six apart- 
Very large garden 


| and tennis lawn. River four minutes, Station 


three.—Apply to “Tis Roserin.” 


OUTH SHIELDS. — Beautitul Sea 
Coast. —TO LET, very comfortable 


| Furnished House, eight rooms and bath, near 


station, parks, sea and trams. Terms moderate 
toa good tenant.—Apply, 56 Winchester-street, 
South Shields. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 


Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 


| Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms ;. Fireproof Floors ; Per- 


fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ““ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERARCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DOW. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from is. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 


of its existence, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
tor a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witten, Birmingham. 


ADY desires post as HELPFUL 
COMPANION with small family where 
maid is kept.—C. 8., 121, Dalston-lane, N.I. 


ADY with literary tastes, fond of 
botany and paintirg, seeks re-engage- 
ment as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 
Would take charge of celicate or backward 
girl.—B. W., 79, Palace-road, Upper Norwood, 
London, 8.E. 


ue NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or Ne local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, J41.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


Cerms for Adwertisements. 


ESS Na Se 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
mot later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
‘to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——~—o—— 

Tue Editor requests that during* August 
all correspondence may ke sent to the 
office of Tue InqurrER, and not to his 
private address. 

We publish this week a report of the 
annual meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion at Newport on July 18. A report of 
the Eastern Union annual meeting at 
Diss on the following day we must keep 
for next week. 


Baron F. pr Scuickurr, President of 
the Délégation Libérale, has sent a letter 
of warm thanks to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for the 
grant of £100 recently made to help 
during the present crises in the support 
of the Liberal Protestant churches in the 
Cevennes, composed largely of very poor 
but devoted people. 


“ A @RUEL disappointment has befallen 
our expectations.’’ So speaks the Tsar, 
or some other in his name, in the manifesto 
by which the Duma, the youngest of the 
Parliaments of the wor!d, the first to voice 
the will of the mighty Russian peoples, 
has been ruthlessly dissolved. Of the 
monarch we say nothing. He has spoken 
with so many voices that none can tell 
who is the real author of this last pro- 
clamation. But the manifesto itself is in 

its historical réswmé a tissue of falsehoods. 
The Russian Government has not devoted 
itself to the removal of the ignorance 
of the people or to the removal of their 
burdens. It is itself the one intolerable 
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burden upon them, and by its vacillation, 
no less than by its oppressions, has 
corrupted the springs of social and 
national life. 

Duma is dead; long live the 

Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
phrase had an instantaneous 
from the members of the 22 
Parliaments who are sitting at West- 
minster in the Peace Conference. They 
leapt to their ieet to do honour to the 
Russian delegates, the Duma, and the 
Russian people whom the Russian Govern- 
ment has challenged to mortal conflict. 
“Long lve the Duma.’’ The response 
comes egain prompt and strong from the 
whele English people. It sums up into 
memorable words the aspiration cf the 
peoples of Europe. For the cause of the 
Duma is the cause of Hurope. The Duma 
is dissolved. It is to reassemble. Even 
the rescript of the Tsar says so much, and 
forces beyond his control may coimpel 
him to redeem tke promise. ‘In dis- 


(a3 Tar 
Duma.’’ 
man’s 
response 


ving the Duma we confirm our immut- 
i sol the Duma v fi ur immut 


able intention of keeping this institution, 
and ; . . we appoint March 5, 1907 as 
the date of the Convocation of a new 
Duma.”’ 


Bur March 5 js far distant. What is 
to happen in the meanwhile? The Duma 
is dissolved. Itis no longer an official 
and integral member of the Government 
of the country. Butis it dead? The 
Duma no longer speaks as a legally con- 
stituted authority. But, though formally 
dissolved, it is stilla social and a moral 
force, and it has issued a counter-mant- 
festo :—‘‘ Until the popular representa- 
tives are summoned, do not give a kopeck 
to the Throne or a soldier to the Army. 
Be steadfast in your refusal. No power 
can resist the united and inflexible will of 
a people.’? Thus is the gauntlet taken 
up. In everything but name Russia is 
in a state of civil war. We know not how 
soon the name may be added. Suffer- 
ing will certainly descend like a hailstorm 
on this devoted people in their heroic 
struggle. Already the prisons are full. 
Gangs of convicted and unconvicted 
prisoners pass daily by that terrible sign- 
post which points back to Hurope, forward 
to Asia and exile. In the towns there 
will be strikes, in the country flames. 
Bielestok is a symbol only of the coming 
woe. The days that lie before the 
Russian people are days of terror. If 
those days be not shortened, who can be 
saved? But this people has endured 
through along generation of strife. To 
doubt their triumph were to despair of 
humanity. 


Tue IJnter-Parliamentary Conference 
on Peace and Arbitration held in London 
this week has been rendered specially 
notable by the speech of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and by the direct 
message of welcome from the King, which 
he was authorised to deliver. The 
Premier’s speech was refreshingly frank 
and courageous, and noted with great 
satisfaction the progress of their cause. 
“*Tf,’ he said, ‘‘ we hold with the late 
Mr. Hay that war is the most futile and 
ferocious of human follies, what are we to 
say of the surpassing futility of expending 
the strength and substance of nations 
on preparations for war, possessing 
no finality, amenable to no alliances 
that statesmanship can devise, and for 
ever consuming the reserves on which a 
State must ultimately rely when the time 
of trial comes, if come it must—I mean 
the well-being and vitality ofits pecple ?”’ 
Then, as asign of hope for the future, he 
bade them remember, the people are on 
their side. ‘ The bonds of mutual under- 
standing snd esteem are strengthening 
between the peoples, and the time is 
approaching when nothing can hold back 
from them the knowledge that it is they 
who are the victims of war and militarism ; 
that war inits tawdry triumphs scatters 
the fruits of their labour, breaks down 
the paths of progress, and turns the fire 
of constructive energy into a destroying 
force.’? 


Tur Conference concluded on Wednes- 
day with a luncheon in Westminster Hall, 
and very cordial speeches, followed by a 
visit to Windsor. ‘The Lord Chancellor 
presided at the luncheon, with the French 
and Russian Ambassadors on either hand. 
Count Apponyi, who was one of the 
speakers, recalled the fact that in the 
work of peace the lead had been taken 
by the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and Mr. Bryan, who followed, 
said ‘it ought to be one of the objects 
of the Union to present to the world an 
ideal consistent with peace, and it should 
be remembered that while man shared 
physical courage with the brute, in moral 
courage he stood alone. He could not 
love a God that made his progress depen- 
dent upon taking his brother’s life, nor 
could he revere a God who made it neces- 
sary in the plan of the universe. for men 
to fight and kill each other in order to 
reach the highest stage of human pro- 
gress.” 


Jar following is the text of the British 
Memorial to the Duma, initiated by a 
number of London editors, and now being 
very widely and influentially signed :— 
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‘ To the President of the Duma. 

« Sir, —We, the undersigned members of 
Parliament, representatives of municipal 
and educational bodies, and other British 
citizens, desire at the close of the first 
session of the first Russian Parliament to 
convey to it a direct message of sympathy 
and respect. Our own history has taught 
us that representative government and 
personal liberty are the only sure founda- 
tions on which a nation can hope to base 
national progress and national prosperity, 
and our good-will to Russia has caused us 
to watch the creation of the Duma, and 
its struggle for power, with deep interest 
and ardent hope. We have learned 
to admire the genius of the Russian 
people; the heroism of its sacrifices 
for freedom and its sufferings in a 
long and painful struggle have touched the 
heart of every generous man, The com- 
plete triumph of liberty in Russia, to 
which we look forward at no distant date, 
will at length make it possible for the 
English and Russian peoples to give 
formal expression to the friendship already 
uniting them, a friendship based on com- 
munity of ideals) which must help to 
realise the aspiration of all good Euro- 
peans for a civilisation devoted to peace.’’ 
Among the first to sign were the Hditors 
of the Daily Chronicle, Daily News, 
Tribune, Morning Leader, Liverpool Post, 
Manchester Guardian, Spectator, and 
Speaker, the Bishop of Hereford, Canon 
Barnett, {Rev. Stephen Gladstone, Dr. 
Horton, Rev: F. B. Meyer, Sir John 
Gorst, George Meredith, William Watson, 
Frederic Harrison, and Dr. Spencer Wat- 
son, Among the many signatures since 
received have been those of the Dean of 
Ely, the Revs. C. Silvester Horne, J. 
Munro Gibson, J. Scott Lidgett, Mr. 
Percy Bunting, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P., Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. I. Zang- 
will, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


MPEG 

THe Annual Meetings of the Unitarians 
of Hungary will be held at Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania, on October 28. Bishop 
Ferencz has written to the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation stating that he will be very glad if 
any English Unitarians who are visiting 
Hungary at the time would attend the 
gathering at Kolozsvar. He assures anyone 
who can attend of a very hearty welcome. 


THe Rev. W. 8. Key, formerly of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, but for many years 
settled in America, is spending the summer 
in this country, and will be glad to preach 
during August and September. He may 
be addressed at Essex Hall; Mr. Key 
has recently been active as the agent of 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance, in the 
religious and educational interests of the 
poor white folk of North Carolina, 


Let any who mourn think of others; 
let them treat with generous kindliness 
the men, women, and children round 
about them, and their sorrow will be glori- 
fied. The ‘* doing good ’’ will bring them 
into closer communion with the Everlasting 
Love; and as they are drawn nearer to 
His love, His peace will fall upon them.— 
H. W. Crosskey. 
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{The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sendcrs. | 


THE EDUCATION BIULL. 

Str,—I have no intention of replying 
at any length to-a letter so satisfactory 
to me in its interpretations of my previous 
communication, and so fair in its comments 
as Mr. Hadley’s of the 16th inst. But he 
asks me a question which it is only courteous 
to answer, and I will do so in the fewest 
possible words. I would not find a place 
for the Bible in a secular curriculum, but 
leave it to the churches to give their own 
Bible teaching. They would, under right 
of entry, have the opportunity of doing this 
in schools which would be common to.all 
sects, instead of being denominationalised 
as under Clause TV. Iam in absolute agree- 
ment with Mr. Hadley that what we want 
in our citizen schools is ‘‘ religion ’’ pure 
and undefiled ; and I look for this to the 
influence of religious: men snd women on 
the teaching staffs, although no so-called 
religious instruction be intrusted to them. 

H. Enrietp Dowson. 
Gee Cross, July 21, 1906. 


——_— 


A WARNING. 

Sir,—A man named Aston, in applying 
to me for assistance about a week ago, 
claimed acquaintance with Mr. Bloor and 
produced a letter by Mr. Jupp. I find 
that both these ministers have tried hard 
to put this man on his feet, but with 
most unsatisfactory results. They consent 
to my stating these facts in this public 
way that other ministers may be warned. 

H. Rawtines. 

33, Kmghtland-road, Upper Clapton, 

July 25, 1906. 


Many friends will join us in warm 
congratulations to Miss Mary Ann Lewin 
on her ninetieth birthday to-morrow 
(Sunday, July 29). Miss Lewin was born 
in the year in which her grandfather, the 
Rev. Robert Lewin, of Liverpool, resigned 
the pulpit of Renshaw-street Chapel, 
having been its first minister, and for 
forty-one years before that minister of its 
predecessor, the Benns Garden Chapel. 
She herself has always taken a deep 
interest in the cause of education, and 
was for more than forty years the devoted 
superintendent of the Hope-street Sunday- 
school, in which her sister, the late Miss 
Sarah Lewin, was also for many years a 
valued teacher: As a district visitor she 
served for so many years that she saw 
the babies of her people grow up to be 
themselves grandparents, and she still 
maintains a keen interest in all matters 
pertaining to education and social pro- 
gres 8. 

WHEN some affection higher than your 
want has dawned upon you and claimed 
you with its divine appeal, if you simply 
recognise the call, and cost what it may, 
go whither it leads, though the feet may 
bleed, and the strength may droop; your 
mind is clear with a new serenity and repose. 
—Martineau. - 


Juby 28, 1g06, 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 
I stopreD short the other day when my 
pen would have run on willingly, and 
although I know that it is an unpardonable 


fault for an essayist to be prolix or dull, ~ 


I am inclined to take the risk in the case of 
a book like ‘‘the Imitation.’ People 
who make it part of their religion to avoid 
religious books can save themselves from 
annoyance by the simple expedient of 
refusing to read, while a few persons 
of open mind will be ready to. believe 
that a book of devotion may be alsoa book 
of extraordinary human interest. 

But it is not only a fashionable dislike 
for the more pronounced forms of Christian 
piety which has thrown some discredit upon 
the classics of devotion. They belong, 
as a Tule, to the individual type of religion, 
and they reflect, amid much that is per- 
manent, ideals of life which have grown a 
little dim. The Imitation has nothing 
modern about it. It was written by a man 
who believed in the retirement of the cloister 
and practised the ascetic life. It contains 
many passages which, in the severity of 
their tone or the attitude which they en- 
courage towards worldly pleasures and pur- 
suits, seem to be more suitable for the mon- 
astery than for the cities of men. Like 
many other great works of genius, it is 
intensely personal both in its excellences 
and its defects. It deals with religion 
almost exclusively on the individual side, 
because it was the solitary soul and God 
which were the two supreme realities for 
its author. It has even been described as 


a manual of sacred selfishness, but with - 


only the small proportion of truth which 
is the usual fate of clever critical negatives. 
For there is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween the individual and the social aspects of 
Christianity. In the day when the message 
of corporate life and common duties and 
social sacrifice is filling our ears, we need 
to remember that we can only follow 
Christ in this way when we tread the 
‘“ royal road of the Holy Cross’’ in the 
power of self-knowledge and of inward 
grace. To despise the voice which speaks 
to us of the interior life, and reveals us 
to ourselves, is to go into the Christian 
warfare with battered armour and a 
broken sword. 

But enough of so obvious a truth! 
Let us come to this book in the only way 
in which it will declare its secret to us, 
not as critics to magnify our points of 
difference, but as lovers to learn its secret. 
It is a book of human experience. It is 
rich in deep and intimate knowledge of 
the human heart. The writer has felt as 
we feel; he knows our temptations and 
weakness; he reveals us to ourselves. 
And he does it so graciously, that all anger 
and self-excuse die away beneath his 
quiet, calm gaze, and we are left with the 
one desire of holier service and finer 
achievement in the following of Christ. 

The Imitation is one of the few great 
religious books of the world. If you ask 
fo: the evidence for this statement I 
need only point to the story of its influence. 
We wander with reverent tread through 
the rooms of the house where a great man 
has lived and worked. We go on pil- 
grimage to the places which are consecrated 
by noble memories, where martyrs have 
died or victories have been won for truth 
and freedom. As we turn the pages of 
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this book we may have a similar experience, 
for here are words which have come to 
men with the power of the Spirit. They 
have rebuked and inspired them. They 
have given them patience in their sorrows. 
They have strengthened them for sacrifice. 
They have filled them with a sense of the 
tenderness and compassion of God. Just 
as the spiritual authority of the Bible 
must be looked for not only in its original 
inspiration, but hardly in a less degree in 
the human experience, the long record 
of man’s sorrow and triumph, which for 
centuries has gathered round its words, 
so this little book, by what it-has done for 
men, has drawn to itself a story of in- 
fluence almost scriptural in its sacredness, 
and the reverence which belongs only to 
our greatest benefactors. 

Of Thomas 4 Kempis himself there is 
not much to tell. He lived far from the 
life of the world and its public events. 
The story of his life is in his writings. He 
would have the same significance for us 
if we knew nothing about the outward 
man at all. His greatness is all within, 
in the unseen world of thought and desire. 
And yet the few particulars which we can 
glean appeal naturally to our euriosity. 
Thomas Hamerken was born, the son of 
poor parents, in the small{town of Kempen, 
in the diocese of Cologne, in 1880. At the 
age of thirteen he went to school at 
Deventer, and for the next seven years 

~ lived in fellowship with the Brothers of 
Common Life, earning some reputation for 
himself by his proficiency in learning, and 
as a skilful writer of beautiful books. 
Captivated by the spirit of the religious 
fellowship in which he found himself, by 
the charm of its quietness and its lofty 
devotional feeling, he was not content 
to remain as a lay-brother subject only to 
vows, which he might renounce, should 
he desire to return to the ordinary ways 
of the world. He resolved to accept a 
severer form of consecration, and at the 
age of twenty he began his novitiate in 
the Monastery of Augustinian canons at 
Mount St. Agnes. Here, in the house of 
his training, after taking the full vows, 
he settled down to spend the remainder of 
his long life in meditative retirement, 
broken only by the simple charities and 
the active duties’ of benevolence which 
the rules of his order prescribed. He 
died in 1471. 

No better description could be given 
of the temper and quality of his own 
religious life than in some sentences from 
the rule which Thomas 4 Kempis promised 
to obey. He bound himself under solemn 
vows :—- 

““To observe the fundamental law of 
love; first towards God, then towards 
our neighbour, according to its just extent, 
and to imitate the example of the Mother 
Church of Jerusalem in union of heart, and 
sharing with others the goods we possess. 

““To learn the lesson of humility 
according to the most perfect pattern set 
forth in the life of Christ, and in that of 
his nearest and most faithful followers ; 
and especially in this, that the greatest 
among them should be as the youngest, 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 

‘* To take charge of the sick and infirm 
wherever they be found, and so far as we 
are capable, and todo all the servicein our 
power for their bodily and spiritual welfare. 


‘““To be without any affectation or 
singularity in dress, and in all other 
externals of life; and to regard above all 
things the acquisition of internal purity, 
and the fashioning of our lives into a con- 
formity to the will of God. 

‘“Humbly and affectionately to give 
and receive fraternal correction and ad- 
monition from one another, meekly to 
confess our faults one to another, 
gladly to submit ourselves to the reproof 
or chastisement of our superiors, and 
resolutely keep up the true discipline of 
the Gospel. 

‘“To do all we possibly can for the 
gencral good and interest of the com- 
munity ; to be diligent in our duties and 
callings; never to be idle or to wander 
curiously about, and to be content-with 
the distribution of the common funds, 
though not altogethe:> so favourable to 
ourselves as might be expected. 

‘Not to neglect outward cleanliness 
and decency, but to look to the due dis- 
charge of outward things for the sake of 
the inward, and to take proper care of 
the body for the sake of the soul, both in 
health and sickness.”’ 

What a wonderful sobriety and order- 
liness there is in those sentences. With a 
fine instinct for sincerity, they avoid the 
besetting snares of. the ascetic life, morbid 
introspection, delight in mortification, false 
contempt of the world. It is the ideal of 
Christian perfection which Thomas. has 
enshrined in the Initation. 

The book itself is his personal record 
He did not invent it. He lived it first, 
and wrote it down afterwards. It is the 
confession of his own soul in ts weakness 
and struggle and victory, as he seeks to 


imitate Christ in his holy obedience to’ 


the Will of God. It is divided into four 
books, each with its descriptive title : 
Book I., Admonitions useful for the 
spiritual life; Book II., Admonitions 
leading to the interior life; Book III., of 
interior consolation; Book IV., A devout 
exhortation to Holy Communion. Each 
book is divided in turn into a number of 
brief sections, and consists of meditations, 
prayers, devout exhortations, and some- 
times of colloquies between the soul and 
its Divine Lord. It has none of the 
splendours of rhetoric or the lustre of 
brilliant thought. It is the eloquence of 
simplicity and truth which makes sentences 
like these, culled almost at random from 
its pages, linger with a rhythmical cadence 
in the memory :— 

‘*No man safely goes abroad, but he 
who willingly lies hid at home. No man 
speaks safely, but he who willingly holds 
his peace. No man rules safely, but he 
who is willingly ruled. No man safely 
commands, but he who has learnt well to 
obey. No man safely rejoices, unless he 
have within him the testimony of a good 
conscience.”’ 

‘* Tf thy heart were right, then every 
creature would be to thee as a mirror of 
life and a book of holy teaching. There is 
no creature so little and contemptible as 
not to manifest the goodness of God. If 
thou wert good and pure within, then 
wouldest thou see all things without 
hindrance and understand them aright. 
A pure heart penetrates into heaven and 
hell.”’ 

‘‘That man has great tranquillity of 


heart, who cares neither for praises nor 
dispraises. He will easily be content and 
in peace whose conscience is clear. Thou 
art not more holy, if thou art praised, nor 
worse, if thou art dispraised. What thou 
art that thou art, nor canst thou be said 
to be greater than God sees thee to be. 
If thou considerest well what thou art 
within thyself, thou wilt not care what 
men may say of thee. Man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but God looketh 
on the heart. Man considers the actions, 
but God weighs the intentions.’’ 

““ When a man stands upon himself, 
he easily falls off to human consolation. 
But a true lover of Christ and a diligent 


follower after virtue does not fall back - 


on consolations, nor seek such sensible 
sweetnesses, but is rather willing to bear 
strong trials and hard labours for Christ.’ 

‘* Oh, what might there is in the pure 
love of Jesus, when unmixed with any 
self-interest or self-love. Are not afl 
those to be called hirelings, who are always 
looking for consolations ? Are not they 
proved to be rather lovers of themselves 
than of Christ, who always think of their 
own profit and gain?’’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
moral insight of passages like these, or to 
defend their confidence in the worth of 
the interior life. Thomas a4 Kempis had 
enough Christianity in his heart to believe 
that God is as real as the world, and that 
to imitate Christ is more worthy of human 
nature than to please ourselves. There 
is in all that he wrote, veiled in a rare 
delicacy of feeling and phrase, an invin- 
cible sternness. He knew that to obey is 
to renounce, and his own feet were set in 
‘* the royal road of the holy cross,’’ per 
crucem ad lucem. 

Wo cee 

P.S.—If any readers have felt the 
fascination of the subject which has been 
touched upon briefly in this and a previous 
essay, the following books may be recom- 
mended :—‘*‘ Thomas & Kempis and the 
Brothers of Common Life,’’ by S. Kettle- 
well, a long history in two vols.; ‘‘ The 
Story of the Imitatio Christi,’ by L. A. 
Wheatley; Dr. Biggs’s introduction to 
his translation of the Imitatio in the series 
of devotional classics published by Messrs. 
Methuen, and the same writer’s lecture 
on Thomas a Kempis in his recent volume, 
‘“ Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical 
History.’ 


A HYMN OF LIFE. 


Gop! Thou hast given us life, 
Life—and a work to do; 
Seedground and harvest rife, 
Hearts beating brave and trus. 


Sunmight to rule the year, 
Souls that through night shine far, 
Earth-sorrow, deep and dear, 
Hope from an unseen star. 


Holier than time or things 
The Voice beyond the known, 
Waking on cosmic strings 
Musi¢ our inmost own. 


Man has the will of God, 
Child to a house of death, 
Love to our low abode, 
Born with immortal breath. 


July, 1906. Rotto RussELL, 
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HEBREW RELIGION.* 

Tue fuller title of this book is ‘‘ Hebrew 
Religion to the Establishment of Judaism 
under Hzra.’? Mr. Addis drops a hint of a 
following volume in which the story will 
be carried down to the Christian era. 
The excellence of this first portion will 
ensure a welcome to the second, when it 
shall appear. The task which Mr. Addis 
set himself to perform was not an easy one. 
It was ‘‘ simply to provide th2 gencral 
reader with a clear statement of fact 
on the history of Hebrew religion, down 
to the middl2 of the fifth century B.c.” 
But itis Ly no means everyone who 1s com- 
petent to sift out the facts of that history 
and present them in their natural relations. 
The difficulty is two-fold. There is, first 
of all, the legendary element which forms 
a background for the history; there is 
the iesult produced by the play of imagi- 
nation upon tradition, whereby the original 
form of the event, or the original type 
of character, is transformed into something 
very different. It is often impossible 
to say with any certainty what, 1f anything, 
really lies behind the tradition as recorded 
in its latest form. The Old Testament 
contains plenty of material for th> study of 
early Hebrew history, especially on its 
religious side. But how much of that 
material can be relicd on as _ historically 
truc, is a question which only an expert 
student can sifely attempt to answer. 

There is, further, the difficulty created 
by the mass of material produced by 
modern study of the Old Testament, 
the various theories as to the relation of its 
several parts, implying various conceptions 
of the history recorded there. From the 
old belief which frankly regarded Moses as 
the author of the whole of the Pentateuch, 
except the last few verses of Deuteronomy, 
and accepted Adam as a real person, to 
the theory which makes confusion of all 
previous notions of Hebrew history, and 
inscribes over the ruin the word ‘‘ Jerah- 
meel,’’ there is a very long step. And 
he who would present a clear statement 
of fact upon the history of Hebrew religion, 
must know his way amongst these con- 
flicting theories. Mr. Addis modestly dis- 
claims all originality in what he offers to 
the reader. It may be that he announces 
no new discovery of his own, nor solves any 
famous crux oftheinterpreters. But it is 
by no means every scholar of the Old Testa- 
ment who could show such easy mastery 
of his subject, nor such skill in presenting 
it. The general reader for whom the book 
is intended, and who, we hope, will read 
it, will find in it little indication of the long 
and thorough study which alone has made 
it possible. Its style is so clear and so 
free from technical jargon, that it might 
be taken for a mere hasty sketch instead of 
a very carefully drawn picture, where 
every line means something. The general 
reader has probably heard something 
about the criticism of the Old Testament, 
and has got the impression that the 
critics are all at variance amongst them- 
selves. If he reads his Old Testament, 
he has the suspicion that what he finds 
probably means something quite different 
from what it seems to mean, and was 
almost certainly not written by the person 
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whose name is associated with the book in 
which he finds it. Mr. Addis offers him 
most valuable help, by putting clearly 
before him the generally accepted results 
attained by students of the Old Testament 
up to the present time. What strikes 
us most in the book is its moderation, and 
its saneness. There is none of that ten- 
dency, which appears in some critics, to 
bring down as much as they can of the Old 
Testament to a date after the exile. It 
is refreshing to find that Moses is recog- 
nised as a historical personage, and not 
only that, but an extremely great one, 
whose existence it would have been neces- 
sary to assume if no tradition about him 
had been handed down. Neither is there 
the imperious tone which bids the reader 
accept some startling statement on the 
mere word of the writer. Of course, in 
the small compass of this book, no detailed 
discussion of theories and evidence is pos- 
sible, but what is said, 1s said so reasonably 
and so temperately, that the reader gains 
confidence in his guide as one who really 
knows. 
Coming now to the contents of the book, 
we would call attention especially to the 
chapter on the primitive forms of Semitic 
religion, the general character of the wor- 
ship common to all the Semitic peoples. 
This is very well done, and so far as we 
know, hes never been done in popular 
form in any book on the Old Testa- 
ment. It serves to bring out the marked 
individuality of the Hebrew religion, its 
wonderful development as a moral and 
spiritual reigion, by contrast with the 
unmoral and unspiritual elements from 
which it grew. And it is interesting to 
see how those primitive elements remained, 
as it were, embedded in the later Hebrew 
religion, and were either disregarded, or 
made to serve the purposes of a nobler 
faith. It is inte esting, too, to note how 
gradual was the process of development 
from the lower plane to the higher, and 


chow, while unmistakably under the control 


and influence of God, the changes took 
place in purely human ways, through agents 
who did not cease to be men for all that 
they spoke and acted “‘as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit.’’ The story 
of the Hebrew people, as it is here set 
forth, is convincing by reason of its natural- 
ness; the persons described there act as 
real men act in common life, and are 
recognised to be of the same flesh and blood 
as ourselves. Many a reader will gain 
from Mr. Addis’ pages a much clearer 
idea of what a prophet was, than he had 
before, and what was the part which men 
like Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Hzekiel 
severally played in the development of the 
Hebrew religion. ; 

The substantial excellence of Mr. Addis’ 
book is evident to all reade's who know 
what underlies it; and if we note one or 
two points which are at least open to 
criticism, we trust that that will not be 
held to diminish our cordial recognition 
of its merits. 

Throughout the book, except in one place 
(p. 65), the God of the Hebrew religion is 
referred to by the name of Jehovah. Ina 
note: on that page it is stated that ‘‘ the 
form of the name is not absolutely certain, 
but the pronunciation given in the text 
[viz., Yahwe] cannot be far wrong. 


‘Jehovah is certainly wrong, and has 


no support in antiquity.”’ 
understand the grounds on which Mr. 
Addis constantly uses the form Jehovah, 
if it 1s certainly wrong, as it undoubtedly 
is. The Jews have never at any time used 
the form Jehovah. That name is not even 
a Hebrew word ; it is a device of the Jewish 
grammarians to indicate that where the 
name “* YHVH’’ occurs it is to be left 
unread, and the word *‘ Adonai’? (Lord) 
read in its place. The ancient name 
‘‘ Yahweé’’ was a distinctive name, like 
“cus, or Chemosh, and could only serve 
in times when more than one deity was 
recognised as existing. It passed out of 
use when Judaism rose to the belief in one 
only God, when therefore distinction 
of deities was no longer necessary or 
possible. It would seem, therefore, that in 
‘a clear statement of fact about Hebrew 
religion ’’ the Deity should be referred to 
by the name which the Hebrews them- 
selves used, and not by a form which only 
Christians could imagine possible. If it 
be said that the form Jehovah is conse- 
crated by the custom of Christian devotion, 
then the answer is that a history of Hebrew 
religion is not a book of Christian devotion ; 
and further, that a distinctive personal 
name for God is quite as much out of place 
in Christianity as in Judaism. No one 
now would dream of addressing a prayer 
to God as ‘‘ Yahwe’’; but the real reason 
for not doing so applies equally to Jehovah. 
And while the one is at least a real name, 
the other is a linguistic monstrosity. 
This is really the only point on which 
we seriously differ from Mr. Addis; the 
others are of minor importance. It is 
stated in a note on p. 244, that °‘ the custom 
of marrying a deceased brother’s widow, 
if he died childless, had become practically 
obsolete ‘ong before our Lord’s time. 
See Edersheim’s Life’ of Jesus, II. 
400.’’ It is certainly true that some of 
the Rabbis in the time of Jesus, and after- 
wards, discouraged the practice. But they 
debated the subject as one of more than 
merely academic interest. And the editor 
of the Mishnah, at the end of the second 
century A.D., not only approved of such 
marriage, but in one case enjeined it: 
It is true that Edersheim, in the passage 
referred to, says he regards the story as 
legendary. But that is rather Edersheim’s 
way. We sce no reason whatever to doubt 
that the story is true. 5: 
Our last criticism we oifer with some 
hesitation, and it refers to the occasional 
references to a completion in Christianity 
of what was imperfect in Judaism. As to 
the degree, and the manner, as also the fact 
of such fulfilment, everyone has a right 
to his own opinion; and we do not for a 
moment presume to question Mr. Addis’ 
right to believe that ‘‘ the light, faint and 
dim in its beginning, grew more and more 
till it reached the perfect day in Him who 
is ‘Light of Light, very God of very 
God.’ ’’ (Pref. p. vi.). We only venture 
to submit that the Hebrew religion, if 
dealt with at all, is entitled to be judged 
by what it contains, and not to be depre- 
ciated for what it does not contain. If 
this book were written not to set forth 
history but to compare Judaism with 
Christianity, then such references would 
be in place ; as it is, they seem to confuse 
the point of view from which the subject 
is regarded, and to add nothing to, but 
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rather to diminish its value. It is only fair 
to add that such references are extremely 
few. 

But we do not want to end on the note 
of fault-finding. The few points to which 
we have drawn attention, by way of 
criticism, do not prevent us from saying 
that the book is solid and good, and that 
we have gained much benefit and pleasure 
from reading it. We heartily commend 
it to the general reader, if he can be got 
to take the trouble to read anything about 
“* those Jews,’’ 

R. Travers Herrorp. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

Tue July Hibbert Journal * completes the 
fourth volume of this ‘‘ Quarterly Review 
of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy.’’ 
It is an admirable number, full of 
varied interest, with two articles of 
special importance, the fourth. and 
concluding article on ‘The Working 
Faith of the Social Reformer,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones, and the article on 
* Japanese Character and its probable 
Influence outside Japan,’’ by Professor 
R. H. Smith, formerly of the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. But first we come 
to the opening article by Sir Oliver 
Lodge on “‘ First Principles of Faith: A 
Basis for Religious Teaching.’’ It con- 
cludes with an interesting catechism, a 
form adopted for the sake of brevity (and 
not, we imagine, as being expressed in 
terms adapted to the minds of children), 
to show what are the truths which most 
trained teachers, irrespective of religious 
denomination, would now naturally, and 
perhaps even unconsciously, seek 
impress upon their pupils. The catechism 
is throughout lucid in statement, except 
at one point near the end, in reply to 
the question, “‘What do you under- 
stand by Prayer?’’ where after de- 
scribing prayer as “filial petition,’’ it 
is added, ‘‘and we may strengthen our 
faith in its efficacy by pleading the merits 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’”—and we are 
left wondering what Sir Oliver really means 
by those words. The article asa whole is 
a plea for the maintenance of general 
undenominational religious teaching in 
the schools. ‘‘ The old attempt to parti- 
tion off a region where divine action is 
appropriate from another region in which 
such action would be out of place, the 
old superstition that Gop does one thing 
and not another, that He speaks more 
directly through the thunder of catas- 
trophe or the mystery of miracle than 
through the quiet voice of ordinary 
existence—all this is beginning to show 
signs of expiring in the! light of a 
coming day. Those to whom such a 
change is welcome regard it as of the 
utmost importance that this recognition 
of a Deity immanent in history and in 
all the processes of Nature shall be 
guided and elevated rather than curbed 
and frustrated ; but curbed and frus- 
trated it would be by a legal enactment 
distinguishing secular from sacred, defi- 
nitely forbidding the admixture, and 


reserving the sacred for specifically 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical treatment 
alone.’’ (P. 725.) 


* Williams & Norgate. Quarterly, 2s, 6d, 
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Professor Henry Jones's article, of 
which ‘* The Coming of Socialism’’ is 
the sub-title, should be carefully read by 
Individualist and Socialist alike. The 
exposition of the moral implications in 
the holding of property is of the highest 
valu>, and those especially who dread 
coming social changes as destructive of 
that which is of most worth in human life, 
will do well to consider what is im- 
plied in the statement “the displacement 
of the individual is but the first step 
in his re-instalment,’?’ and the further 
assurance that ‘all legimate State or 
civic enterprise means the organisation 
rather than the elimination of individual 
wills; and this, in turn, means not only 
more unitcd action on the part of the 
whole, but more efficient act’'on, a deeper 
individuality, on the part of the mem- 
bers.’> (P. 775.) 

In many ways the changes which point 
to the “ coming of Socialism ”’ are teachng 
us how much nobler ‘‘ Ours’ is than 
‘* Mine,’ and how much richer it really 
makes the individual. Our immediate 
duty, Professor Jones points out, is to 
moralise our social relations as they stand, 
and his own fundamental faith as a 
social reformer is declared in these words : 
—<‘The criterion of State action is the 
effective freedom of its citizens. There 
remains in the moral life of the citizens 
an intensely individual element which 
the State must never over-ride. The 
rights of personality can be wisely sacri- 
ficed to nothing nor its good postponed 
to either city or State or humanity. But, 
on the other hand, the sovereignty of 
the individual’s will and all its sacred- 
ness come from its identification with a 
wider will. His rights are rooted in the 
rights of others; and all the rights alike 
draw their life-sap from the moral law, 
the universal good, the objective right- 
ness, of which no jot or tittle can pass 
away.” (P. 781.) 

Professor Smith has clearly had unusual 
opportunit:es of studying Japanese charac- 
ter, and utters a useful warning against 
exaggerations, both of its strength and 
weakness. The Japanese, he says, are ‘‘ the 
veriest children of wild nature,’’ but, at 
the same time, in decorative art and in 
landscape gardening stand at the head of 
the nations. What is said of the old 
Samurai chivalry should be specially 
noted, both of its ruthlessness and of its 
higa standard of honour and devoted 
patriotism, On the subject of the low 
esteem in which Japanese women are said 
to be held, we are reminded that the 
Japanese mother is certainly more kindly 
treated than the average British wife, and 
that no woman in Japan was ever reduced 
to the utter degradation of thousands 
seen daily in London. In reply to the 
question, ‘‘ May we hope for some better- 
ment of the world thiough Japanese in 
fluence upon it ?’’ Professor Sm.th says: 
— “The immediate material work of 
Japan for the next 100 years les wholly 
in the reformation of China and the Malay 
Peninsula; perhaps, also, of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The whole historic genius 
of Caina being radically and cssentially 
peaceful and condemnatory of war, and 
the Japanese being still intellectually, if 
not morally, the pupils of China, what is 
called the Yellow Peril, in the sense in 
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which it is commonly understood, is a 
senseless bogey. But if it be taken to 
mean that Huropean bullying and robbery 
of Eastern Asia is to be made to cease, 
and that the opium traffic will soon be 
stopped, then I, for one, rejoice at that 
result. This triumph for humanity is 
probably even now virtually won. There 


| will certainly be an industrial struggle 


between Hast and West; but Europe must 
now fight fair in that struggle, and will be 
forecd to allow it to pzoceed peacefully 
and quietly. Perhaps even the example 
of Japan and of a reformed China may 
shame our Indian Government into stop- 
ping the consumption of opium within the 
borders of our own Empire.’” (P. 819.) 

To the two articles by Mr. Forsyth and 
Dr. Anderson we called attention in our 
leading article last week, and this week 
have referred to the article by Miss C. H. 
Stephen on ‘Signs and Wonders in . 
Divine Guidance.’’ Many of our readers 
will turn with special interest and sym- 
pathy to the article by Miss Edith 
Gittins on “ The Suffering of the Saints,”’ 
while the philosophers among them will 
enjoy Mr. Macgregor’s article on “The 
Great Fallacy of Idealism,’’ and _ his 
demonstration of how great a virtue there 
may bein acomma. Professor Bacon, of 
Yale, writing from Jerusalem, contributes 
an interesting article on ‘Gospel Types 
in Primitive Tradition,’? and Mr. H. A; 
Garnett ‘An Anglican Layman’s Plain 
Plea for the Separation of Creeds 
from Worship.’? The repetition of 
the creed he declares to be contrary 
to the true spirit of worship. ‘‘ Faith- 
ful service, according to Christ, is 
the measure of a faithful servant. 
Frequent verbal utterances of belief by 
him would arouse su picion in a master. 
It seems strange therefore that it should 
be deemed acceptable to God that we 
should say twice daily that we believe in 
Him.’’ And again, since every service 
begins with a solemn confession of sin, 
and all sin is practical unbelief, ‘‘ it 
scems to me premature that, during the 
same hour of devotion, we should make 
an equally solemn affirmation of belief 
before we have had any opportunity of 
proving by ‘a godly, nghteous, and 
sober life,’ that we do really believe in 
God.” Another article we have read with 
much sympathy is that by Dr. Branston 
Gray on “Religion in Public Schools,” 
but why does the Headmaster of Brad- 
field, in urging the concrete and pictur- 
esque teaching of history, speak of 
‘‘Tuther himself nailing his protest to 
the doors of a German village church”’ ? 
The University Church at Wittenberg can 
hardly be so described. 


However great may be the difficulty 
of realising God, of maintaining personal 
relations with Him, it can be overcome 
through efforts that be within the power 
of us all, for they are spiritual efforts, 
and are subject to the direction of the 
will; not through genius, not through 
imagination, not through philosophic 
depths, but through childlike reverence 
for all holy impulses, through hearkening to 
what we all spiritually hear, and trying 
to discern what we all spiritually feel— 
John Hamilton Thom. 
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MRS. JOSEPH WOOD. 


Many friends will hear with deep regret 
of the death of Mrs. Wood, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, of the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham, which took place 
early on Saturday morning, July 21, 
whilst on her way home in the s.s. 
Republic, from the United States. Mr. 
Wood exchanged pulpits for two months 
with Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., 
and had been absent from Birmingham 
for ten weeks. The sad event was 
announced on Sunday morning at the 
Old Meeting Church, and after a prayer 
and the singing of the hymn, ‘: Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” the congregation, 
many of whom were much affected, 
dispersed. It was decided to close the 
church in the evening. 

During the last week of her stay in 
America Mrs. Wood was taken seriously 
ill, but rallied sufficiently to justify the 
doctors in giving permission to start for 
home as had been arranged. It was 
thought that the sea air might possibly 
be helpful towards recovery. But after 
the vessel sailed Mrs. Wood grew rapidly 
worse, 

The funeral took place at the Crema- 
torium, Birmingham, on Wednesday. The 
Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, gave 
the address. Dr. Crothers offered prayer, 
and the Rev. ©. M. Wright read the 
Scripture lesson. The anthem, ‘ Crossing 
the Bar’’ was rendered by the Old 
Meeting Church choir. 

Mrs. Wood’s death was a great shock 
to the congregation, and to the large 
circle of her friends, by whom she will 
be greatly missed. Profound sympathy 
will be felt for Mr. Wocd in his sorrowful 
home-coming. 


~ > 
WILLIAM COLFOX, J.P., D.L. 


Tue death of Mr. William Colfox re- 
moves one of our fellow- worshippers 
whose loss will be deeply felt, especially 
in the West of England, and most of all 
in our congregation at Bridport. In this 
town the family has lived for very many 
generations ; the fine old borough records 
preserve traces of the name as far back 
as the time of Edward I., and when, 
some years ago, the bells of the parish 
church were taken down to be recast, the 
name Wilham Colfox was found on one 
of them. Naturally, the owner of the 
name was asked if he would represent his 
probable ancestor, and with genuine 
pleasure this was done, Mr. Colfox defray- 
ing the expense of the recasting and pro- 
viding a suitable inscription. During the 
early part of the last century the family 
were engaged in a wool business, and a 
story,told comparatively recently, indicates 
a strong hereditary characteristic. A local 
tanner related how the inspector of weights 
and scales had just been round and had 
pronounced his scales the best he had 
ever seen, ‘‘And these scales,” said the 
narrator, ‘I bought many years ago from 
the Colfox warehouse.’’ William Colfox 
was the younger brother of Thomas Colfox, 
and both were sons of William Colfox, of 
Rax House, and grandsons of Thomas 
Collins Colfox, one of the sturdiest 
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upholders of the name Unitarian at a 
time when it was subject to more obliquy 
than now. He was responsible for placing 
the word on the porch of the chapel, the 
earlier name having been “The Old 
Meeting,” and he left to his descendants 
an earnest attachment to the cause, along 
with considerable doubt whether this 
particular application of the name was 
justifiable. 

William, the subject of the present 
notice, was born May 4, 1826, and had 
therefore completed eighty years when he 
died July 18, 1906. He had his school- 
ing partly under the tuition of the Rev. 
Philip Harwood, minister at Bridport, 
partly at Dr. Wreford’s school at Bristol. 
Then he went to University College, 
London, and graduated B.A. at the 
University. A picnic to Stonehenge led 
to weighty consequence., and perhaps the 
most important event in his life occurred 
in 1855, when he and his brother Thomas 
married two sisters of the family of 
Wansey, who had long been the main 
support and ultimately were the sole 
survivors of our little congregation at 
Warminster. Let it be remembered to 
the credit of these smaller congregations, 
which one by one become extinct, that 
during the days of their struggle they 
produce very precious types of character. 

On- his marriage Mr. Colfox settled 
first in West-street, but soon moved to a 
house just outside Bridport, known as 
Westmead, which had belonged to his 
aunt, Mrs. Lee. This was ever after his 


home, the house which was destroyed by 


fire in 1897, being rebuilt, with enlarge- 
ments, on the old foundation. His family 
consists of two daughters, Miss A. L. 
Colfox and Mrs. Oliver Lupton, and one 
son, Mr. T. A. Colfox. 

Mr. Colfox’s interest in the town of 
Bridport was keen and helpful; He was 
one of the original directors of the Brid- 
port Railway, and one of the Harbour 
Commissioners. The Burial Board, the 
Cottage Hospital, and the Public Baths, 
owed him obligations second to none. 
And it meant much in every way when 
he was willing to take a leading part in 
furthering some good object. The family 
scrupulousness, which had provided the 
extra good scales for business, took 
the form with him of a conscientious- 
ness which was not easily satisfied. 
Never was there a man who took more 
pains to be absolutely just and fair, and 
it cost him much before he would take 
decisive action. He seldom acted in- 
dependently of others. He desired the 
support of their co-operation; but, when 
he joined, his support made all the 
difference. Both he and his brother 
were much interested in archeology, and 
the Dorset Field Club and County Museum, 
and the Bridport Literary and Scientific 
Institute reckoned him among their ablest 
supporters. He was also much interested 
in the Dorset dialect, and to hear h'm 
read aloud the poems of William Barnes 
was a treat almost unique in its delicacy 
of intonation and expression. He was 
appointed to the County bench in 1879 
and was a regular attendant at Quarter 
Sessions, and, more recently, was a 
member of the Standing Joint Committce. 
In 1899 he was High Sheriff of the county, 
and was also made a Deputy-Lieutenant, 
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In politics, Mr. Colfox was a strong 
Liberal-Unionist, and one of the last 
occasions when he left his house was to 
vote for the Conservative candidate at 
the recent election. 

All his life he was a most regular 
worshipper at the chapel until illness con- 
fined him to his home. In earlier days 
he was also an earnest worker. Two of 
his services deserve special commemora- 
tion. For many years he was a Sunday- 
school teacher, and, together with his 
brother Thomas, taught a large class of 
young men. Most of these are scattered 
and gone, but some remain in Bridport, 
and the foremost thought in their minds 
as they gathered for the funeral, was 
of the teacher in whose class they had 
received deep and lasting lessons. 

The other service was rendered during 
the many years when he was chapel 
warden. The pains he took in collecting 


the numerous small subscriptions of the 


poorer members of the congregation was 
probably unique for a man in his posi- 
tion. , He knew the value of these 
smaller sums for maintaining an indepen- 
dent spirit and a widespread interest, and 
was rewarded for his trouble by the 
length of the list of names on the roll. 

For the last two years illness confined 
him almost entirely to his home, but the 
previous six years were particularly full 
of helpful activities in which he found 
much happiness. He was President of 
Manchester College, Oxford, for three 
years, 1900-1903, and the Committee 
greatly valued the geniality and courtesy 
with which he presided over their meet- 
ings. Other positions of leadership in our 
body he many times declined, for he was 
slow to believe how much he could do in 


such a capacity. But wherever our co- | 


religionists were striving zealously to meet 
their difficulties they had his practical 
sympathy, and he was one of a small 
group of men who make it possible for us 


to maintain our associations and carry on 


the work we do as an organised branch of 
the Church of Christ. 

The funeral took place on Saturday, 
July 21, and was marked by the perfect 
simplicity which he desired. But some 
400 friends were gathered around the 
graveside, and these included many who 
had come considerable distances, his 
fellow-magistrates, a large deputation of 
the police, eight Church clergymen, 
members of the Corporation, his tenant 
farmers, and, of course, inhabitants of the 
town and members of his own congrega- 
tion. The bearers were his fellow-teachers 
and old scholars. The chapel choir 
led the singing of two hymns, other- 
wise the service followed the usual 
order. The next day a memorial ser- 
vice was held in the chapel, where the 
communion table was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers. The hymn beginning 
“The Lord is just’’ had been specially 
selected by Mrs. Colfox for the occasion, 
and preceded the sermon from the texts, 
“The memory of the just is blessed ”’ 


and. ‘*What doth the Lord require of © 


thee but to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.’ 
The preacher referred to the scrupulous 
conscientiousness which was the founda- 
tion virtue in the character of -Mr, 
Colfox, to the kindness which his per- 
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sonal sympathy and knowledge made 
so valuable, and to his simplicity 
of life; and concluded “Would there 
were more like him! England would 
be a different country if her men 
of wealth took pains as he did 
to be just; if they were always kind and 
courteous as he; and if they found their 
happiness in a simplicity of life which 
values things at their real worth, and 
therefore sought to walk humbly with 
their God. These are the characteristics 
which we recall to-day. In them shall 
his memory be blessed.’* 


JERS atep 


“ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XI.—Doema anp TRapiTION. 

Iw the stricter sense of the word, dogma 
is authoritative statement of that which 
is to be believed. In this form it may rea- 
sonably be resisted. But dogma, in a 
looser sense, is the positive statement 
of unhesitating though undemonstrable 
belief. When, in the Fourth Gospel, 
it is said, ‘‘ We speak that we do 
know, and bear witness of that we 
have secn,’’ a dogmatic statement is 
made, for that which is spoken of is the 
unseen action of the Spirit of God in a 
man’s heart; the knowledge claimed is 
the knowledge of intuition, the witness 
borne is the witness of experience; and 
outward proof is in such case impossible. 
But assertion without proof is dogma. 

There are those who would have religion 
without dogma, and think that they find 
it in the Lord’s Prayer. But the two 
first words of the Lord’s Prayer are as 
strongly dogmatic as words cdn be. They 
involve three affirmations—that God is, 
that He is Father, that He is our Father. 
Not one of these affirmations can be proved 
to demonstration; thc Katherhood of 
God, stated positively, is dogma. The 
first sentence on the first page of the 
Bible is also a dogmatic statement. 

It is no answer to ecclesiastical dogma 
to scoff at it. That which is said with 
conviction easily becomes a dictum, and 
a dictum widely accepted casily passes 
into enactment. Ecclesiastical ‘authority, 
in its origin, seems to have been the blend- 
ing of the power of the State with the 
teaching of the schools; and obedience 
to it the blending of the submission of 
the citizen with the assent of the disciple. 
Great is the power of settled opinion. 
and so long as infallibility is claimed 
for the Living Voice by one section of 
Christendom, and for the Written Word 
by another, so long will religious dogma 
continue to justify itself in the face of 
contradiction. It is for those who are 
opposed to the dogmatism of unproved 
assertion to take care to avoid the harder 
dogmatism of unproved denial. 

Tradition is a word dear to many who 
have no liking for dogma. But the woven 
web of custom may in effect be quite as 
binding as the iron fetters of authority. 
An unwritten law of conformity to type 
may become in time as gricvous a yoke 
as written articles of belief. Noz should 
it be forgotten that disbelief also is some- 
times only traditional—something which 
has come to us by unthinking habit, 
rather than something at which we have 
consciously arrived. B. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Miss Rawutns lately wrote to you about 
the King of Norway, who was crowned at 
Trondhjem on June 22. Well, after a beau- 
tiful sail, first from Odde to Bergen, and 
then in and out of nearly all the fjords 
between that and Trondhjem, we arrived 
there a few days before the coronation. 
The people were very busy decorating the 
town. It is a good-sized town, with all 
the houses built of wood; some are col- 
oured and some white, and the streets are 
wide, with trees growing in some of them, 


and there are gay shops, and a busy market 


with stalls under awnings or wooden roofs. 
Men were putting up great flagstafis along 
both sides of the streets, and festoons of 
flags fluttered between these, all up the 
streets ; and the fronts of the houses were 
decorated with coloured cloths and flags 
and wreaths. 

Some distance up the town from the 
harbour stands the beautiful cathedral, 
where the coronation was to take place. 
It stands m the midst of a pretty garden 
with large trees, and under the trees is 
the graveyard. The little mounds that 
cover the graves are quite small, and there 
are flowers growing all about, and seats 
beside the graves ; and the stones with the 
names on them are usually only just small 
slabs of white marble, about the size of a 
school slate, set up sloping as you might 
set a photograph on a table. 

The cathedral is very beautiful and 
stately ; part of it which was ruined is 
being rebuilt, but it was not finished, so 
they put a canvas roof on that part, and 
let it be used at the coronation time. We 
were not allowed to go inside the cathedral 
on that visit, as they were so busy decor- 
ating 16; but when we came back there 
again a few days after the coronation we 
went in. Crowds of the country people 
were flocking in to see the decorations, 
and how it had all looked when their new 
King and Queen were crowned there ; and 
lots of little children came too. Seats had 
been arranged all along the sides of the 
cathedral, in many rows, and a wooden 
floor had been raised above the stone one 
up the middle of the church, all the way 
to the altar steps, so that the King and 
Queen and all the procession could be seen 
by everyone as they walked to the altar. 
In front of the altar was a row of velvet 
chairs, where the Royal party must have 
sat, and a place in front of these where I 
think the King and Queen knelt during 
part of the service. There were banners 
and coloured hangings all about, and the 
beautiful church looked very festive ; and 
on the pair of crimson and gold doors by 
which the King and Queen had entered 
were gold letters H. & M., for ‘‘ Haakon” 
and “Maud.’’ I am afraid they had not 
a very fine day, for we heard that it had 
rained. In almost every shop window 
were prints of the King and Queen and 
their little boy, surrounded with Norwe- 
gian flags. Afterwards, when we were in 
the harbour at Bergen, on June 30, we were 
almost deafened by the firing of cannon 
shots close to where our steamer lay, and 
we heard that it was in honour of the little 
Crown Prince whose birthday it was, and 
he was four years old. 

Well, after Trondhjem, one thing'we did 


was to cross the wide sea called the Vest- | Norway. 


fjord to the Lofoten islands: We stayed at 
a curious little town built on an island ; 
the little wooden houses were red, and yel- 
low, and green, and white, and most of them 
stood on little legs of wood or stone so as 
to be open underneath ; and around, and in 
and out, came the sea with its rising and 
falling tide ; and above the town towered 
immense steep mountains, some rocky 
with grass and ferns, and some with great 
fields of snow upon them: The broad- 
faced, blue-eyed children crowded round us 
as we sat to sketch, and sometimes a little 
hand held out an offering of wild flowers ; 
but they were very well behaved, and very 
much interested in our drawings, which 
they seemed to understand better than 
Iinglish country children do; and even 
the smallest understood that they must 
go behind us and not in front. Pretty 
goats and dear little kids came too, bleating 
round us, and it was pretty to see the kids 
and the children romping together. The 
Norwegians are very kind to their animals ; 
and goats and kids, sheep and cows, all 
follow their owners, instead of being driven 
by them. 

One thing we did in these far-away 
islands which was very delightful. We 
went for two days and nights round 
amongst a number of the islands in a 
coasting steamer, calling at about thirty 
different places. We came to little villages 
with perhaps only halt-a-dozen little scat- 
tered wooden houses—red and yellow, and 
pink and white houses—as we turned 
round some promontory into a beautiful 
calm bay;, great hills and peaked blue 
mountains with snow on them rising behind 
or round the bays. Our steamer blew her 
steam-whistle to give notice of cur coming, 
and off irom the shore came a big fishing 
boat with a high prow, often full of peasants 
and of great boxes of salmon packed in ice, 
which had to be taken on board by a crane 
and put into the hold: Our steamer had 
all sorts of things on board : five large new 
boats, which we delivered at different 
places; a cart, tables, chairs, chests of 
drawers, cradles, and all sorts of baskets, 
pots and pans, &c., and crowds of people. 

All through the night as well as the day, 
these calls went on, for it was broad day- 
light, with the sun shining all the time ; 
and, night or day, the boats and people 
were always ready. And then the boat 
slipped back silently over the quiet water 
to the village, often taking people from our 
steamer ashore, as well as bringing some 
to the steamer ; and we steamed off to go 
on to the next place. 

One night, at midnight, we saw the sun 
quite high above the horizon, through a 
gap between the islands, pouring a splendid 
flood of golden light across the water, and 
gilding the mountains with a wonderful 
glory. Was it any wonder that it seemed 
impossible to creep down into our narrow 
beds below ? 

And in many such wonderful ways our 
time in wonderful Norway passed; and 
then again we crossed the Vestfjord, 
seeing our islands gradually vanishing and 
being wrapped in mist, above which their 
rocky and snowy peaks peeped out as if 
to wish us farewell. And southward we 
came again by Trondhjem and Bergen, and 
then made straight for England, and our 
glorious trip was over: And so farewell to 
GERTRUDE Martineau; 
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THE REALITY OF GRACE, 
THERE is another article in the new 
number of the Hibbert Journal, besides 
the two of which we spoke in last 
week’s leading article, that may help us 
on the way to a deep conviction of the 
‘reality of grace,’’ to -that ‘soul-cer- 
tainty ’’ which we all desire, of our life 
held secure in the abiding love of Gop. 
It is the substance of an address given 
to the Sunday Society at Newnham Col- 
lege, by Miss Carotine HK. SrepuHen, on 
‘Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance.”’ 
Many of our readers will remember Miss 
STEPHEN’s ‘Quaker Strongholds,’’ and 
will welcome any fresh word from her. 


“As far as we can have any knowledge 
of the unseen world of spiritual ex- 
istence,’? Miss StEpHEN says, ‘‘ so far, I 
believe, do we find the old distinctions 
between, good and evil, weighty and 
trivial, clean and unclean, holy and un- 
holy, helpful and harmful, and so on, 
running through everything. In the in- 
visible as well as in common daylight we 
need the exercise of spiritual discern- 
ment, and the deeper and more central 
the power, the more essential is a 
‘single eye’ in meeting or in wield- 
ing it. That single eye can, I believe, 
be preserved only through obedience 
to the innermost and central light 
which shines through conscience, through 
a resolute ‘seeking first the kingdom 
of Gop and His righteousness.’ But 
ample cxperience proves that in that 
search we are often aided and prompted 
by impulses springing from depths we 
cannot fathom—nay, I believe that it is 
in obedience to such impulses that the 
greatest heights of spiritual life and 
blessing have been attained. Who can 
fathom the sources of inspiration, and 
who will dare to say that we could 
afford to forego them ? 

* * * Biokig 2 

“ My own belief, then, is that it is right 
and reasonable for us to expect that we 
should be able to hold some immediate 
communication with the Father of our 
spirits; that’ He in whom we live and 
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move and have our being does in fact 
exercise in various ways some degree of 
guidance towards all His creatures; a 
guidance which, as we have faith and 
patience and courage to yield ourselves 
to it, becomes more and more perceptible 
and clear and satisfying, until at last life 
may be altogether transfigured by it.’’ 
(P. 867.) 


Those are quiet words of one who knows 
the reality of grace, and there are more, 
which we must not quot, concerning the 
way in whicha man may leara in very 
truth to “ walk with Gop,”’ and be aware 
with a great gladness of the Divine 
presence in hs life; and also concerning 
wise precautions to be taken as correc- 
tives to self-importance and self-deception. 

But what we are most concerned here 
to point out is, that the beginnings of 
this teue life of communion with the 
Highest are in the simple things of daily 
duty. A child may begin to walk in 
the way of obedience at the word of 
another, and may not know at first that 
it is Gop’s way. But there comes a time 
when a man chooses for himself to do a 
thing, or to suffer, simply because it is 
right, and in that self-determined act of 
obedience then and there gets a hold 
upon the unseen things which are eternal. 
The joy of that doing of the right, the 
sense of fearless and rejoicing strength 
in it, is a touch .of the Divine 
grace in his life. Gop with him._ It 
is his first step in the true life with 
Gop, and he is happy who comes 
to understand the full meaning of it. 
His part and Gop’s part, if he is wise, 
he will not seek to separate. The great 
fact is, that he is not alone, he has 
become aware of the deeper meaning of his 
life, and that there is Another who ¢ares. 
Those who have the true insight help 
others to understand. Those who have 
taken the first steps in the onward way, 
tell the others that they also must begin. 
Their example kindles the desire of others, 
or puts to shame their disobedient and re- 
bellious will. Loving sympathy will reach 
out a hand to those who find it hard to 
begin. He who helps us most to understand, 
and has kindled the most steadfast flame 
of aspiration and desire in the hearts of 
his brethren, is Jesus of Nazareth, who 
said: “ Blessed are they that hungir and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.’’ “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see Gop.”’ ‘‘ Not 
everyone that saith unto me, Lorp, 
Lorp, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.”’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL FROM THE 


SCHOLAR’S STANDPOINT.* 
Te 
By tHe Rev. J. J. Wriaur. 


Now, omitting many details, I want to 
state, if I can, what scoms to me to be 
the root of the whole matter as regards the 
Sunday-school from the scholar’s stand- 
point. 
pzineiple, but of concrete cases, when I say 


that, fom the standpoint of the scholar,” 


the Sunday-school is, first of all, an effee- 
tive sociahser of his otherwise too indivi- 
dualistic nature; it is also a practical 
revealer to him of many right and dutiful 
relationshifs which should exist between 
him and his jfellows, between him and 
the Chvisttan Church, between, him 
and the human life outside, and between 
lim and the Higher Life in greatee men 
and in God; mozcover, the school is 
so suitable an environment to his social, 
mental, civic, moral, and spiritual nature 
that, if he only has ‘‘ the will to respond ”’ 
to the environment, the school will exer- 
cise, and thus unfo!d for him, some of the 
best possibilitics of his character. It is 
difficult to put what I mean into a sentence, 
or even into simple language, but all that 
I have just tried to say, I have scen ex- 
emplified—have not you scen exemplified ? 
—are we not seeing it every day ?—in seores 
upon scores of scholars in our Sunday- 
schools ? Iam thinking of young men and 
young women who have grown up in the 
Sunday-school, whose natures responded 
to its instructions and influences, and who 
therefore, at this moment, are among the 
best characters one knows. Nay, more, 
if one looks at older men and women one 
finds, in Sunday-school districts, that some 
of the best and most honoured workers, 
not only in our Sunday-schools and 
churches, but on Friendly and other 
societies, on educational and philanthropic 
committees, in social and recrcative move- 
ments, on municipal and other councils, 
received the impulse in the Sunday-school 
towards these good and useful things, 
and also learnt therein the art, the happi- 
ness, and the duty of associatwe life. 
That grand old man of America, Edward 
Everett Hale, whose ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth ” 
mottoes have inspired so many millions 
‘* to look up and not down ; to look forward 
and not back; to look out and not in; 
and to lend a hand,’’ has also told us, 
later, that the lesson for the world. now 
to learn is included in the word Together 
—the lesson of ‘‘ Togetherness.’’ And, in 
George W. Cable’s story of ‘‘ Bonaventure,” 
the charmingly sagacious old curé tries 
to give a hint of this to the rather self- 
centred nature of a little boy whom he 
loves, and who loves him. They were 
in a South American garden; the little 
self-assertive boy in a wilful mood was being 
let alone a bit, while his good tutor 
sat under a tree playing Solitaize and 
thinking. By and by, the kindly old curé 
calls the boy and says: ‘‘ Bonaventure, 
I have a riddle for you. It came to me as 
I was playing Solitawe just now. It is 
this: If everybody could do just as he 
pleases; if he had, as the governor would 
say, all his rights—life, liberty, pursuit of 


*A lecture given at the Summer Session for 
Sunday Schoo! Teachers, at Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Thursday morning, July 5. 
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happiness—if everybody had this, I say’ 
why should we still be unhappy ? ’” 

The boy was silent. 

“* Well, I did not suppose you would 
know. Would you like me to tell you ? 
It is because happiness pursued is never 
overtaken ... But would you like to 
do something for me ? ’’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘* Here, sit down in my place, and write 
in my pocket-book what I tell you, while 
I walk about and stretch my legs. So; 
never mind whether you understand or not. 
I am saying it foz myself; it helps me to 
understand it better. Now, as I walk, 
you write: “Happiness pursucd is never 


‘overtaken, because ’—have you written 


that ?—‘‘ because, little as we are, God’s 
image makes us so large that we cannot 
live within ourselves, nor ever for ourselves, 
and be satisfied.” Have you got that 
down ? Very well—yes—the spelling could 


‘be improved, but that is no matter. Now 


wait a moment; Ict me walk some more. 
Now weite: ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone; because—because—’ let me 
see: where ? ah yes !—‘ because, rightly, 
self is the ’—ah, no, no, boy; nota 
capital § for seif—ah! that’s the very 
point—small s—‘ because, rightly, self is 
the smallest part of us. Even God found 
it good not to be alone, but to create >— 
got that ?—‘to create objects for His 
love and benevolence.’ Yes—‘ And 
because, in my poor, small way, lam made 
like Him, the whole world becomes a part 
of me’— small m—yes, that is right! 
proceeded the curé, ‘‘ God 
is a very practical God—no, you needn’t 
write it; just listen a moment. Yes; 
and so, when He gave us natures like 
his, He gave men not wives only, but 
brethren and sisters and companions and 
strangers, in order that benevolence, 
yes, and even self-sacrifice—mistakenly so 
called—might have no lack of direction and 
occupation ; and then He bound the whole 
human family together, by putting every- 
one’s happiness into someone else’s. hands. 
I see you do not understand ; never mind ; 
it will come to you, little by little. It 
was a long time coming to me.”’ 

Yes, but it is just something of this which 
does come even to the average scholar in 
the Sunday-school—and much more to 
those other scholars, not a few, who by 
nature or nurture rise above the average. 
As, perhaps, I may express it, the Sunday- 
school has so schooled them, or rather the 
Sunday-school has enabled them themselves 
so to school those elements in their character 
which have fitted them to link their other- 
wise poor little thoughts to the larger 
thoughts of man; to link their otherwise 
feeble individual efforts at well-doing 
to the united service of humanity ; and to 
put their otherwise rather puny personal 
life into the great Fellowship of Mankind 
and of Him in whom all mankind lives and 
moves and has its being. 

Many illustrations will easily occur 
to all your minds as to how the Sunday- 
school you kaow has done this, in varied 
manner, and in various degrecs, for some 
of its scholars, not only by its lessons, 
discipline, and direct aims, but quite as 
much by the comradeships for life it often 
gives; by the undying frienships it not 
seldom affords; by the sense of duty it 
tends to cultivate; by the co-operation 


in unselfish work which it certainly prac- 
tises ; by the ideals of character which it 
holds forth; and by the reverences for 
sacred things which it seeks to foster. 
Actual proofs of these effects of the Sunday- 
school upon many a scholar I need not 
offer in your presence. Three interesting 
facts I may usefully mention. (1) In a 
certain Sunday-school, the young men 
have, on the wall of their class-room, 
a fine large picture of Hoffman’s Christ— 
the manliest figure of Christ I know—and, 
in certain spaces underneath the picture, 
they record in order the name of each mem- 
ber of the class who dies. Thus, as they 
look at the picture on any Sunday, they 
are reminded of their comradeship—that 
they are linked together—the living and the 
dead—and all linked on to Him who reached 
man’s highest ideal. (2) A body of such 
young men once came to their minister and 
said: ‘* We have received so much good 
ourselves, we want to do some similar good 
to others. There are many poor people 
about here who never get a service, and we 
think we could give them one, in their own 
homes with a few neighbours; may we 
go?’’ And the minister said: ‘‘ Go, 
and God bless you!” And they went. 
And God did bless! That was what 
the Sunday-school had done for them. 
(3) Some sixty young people last winter 
read Robert Elsmere—about forty of them 
made a real study of it, meeting fortnightly 
with their minister, and fairly thoroughly 
discussing the theological and religious 
bearings of the questions arising out of 
that book. They did the reading at 
home. This was the minister’s way of 
exercising these young people’s minds, and 
of enabling them to come to some decision 
as to their own religious needs and duties. 
To his great surprise but still greater joy, 
at the close of the winter season, twenty- 
six of these young people came forward 
and desired to become members of the 
congregation. They entered into their 
membership on Haster Sunday. 

Who, then, can measure the value of the 
Sunday-school from the standpoint of such 
as these ? 

Let me now conclude by citing to you a 
little dialogue which once took place 
between a wise old teacher and a dis- 
heartened young teacher. I should say 
that he had previously been a boy in the 
old teacher’s class—and a rather “‘ lively ”’ 
one, at times! But for some while now 
he had been a teacher, and had somehow 
perhaps, forgotten the scholar’s standpoint. 
So he was in the ‘‘ blues,’’ which the genial 
heart of the wise old teacher sought to re- 
move.* 


Tur DIALOGUE. 


Don’t you think you are disheartened 
because you expect too much ? 

But I don’t expect too much. If I 
spend my time, and take no end of trouble 
to teach these boys, Sunday after Sunday, 
the least they can do is to attend to whatI 
say, and behave themselves. I call them 
downright ungrateful ! 

And yet the Association’s visitor was 
struck with their attention, and praised 
you, to me, as a most promising teacher ! 


* The following dialogue is by the late Richard 
Pilcher, and is reprinted, with some slight 
alterations, from the Swnday School Helper of 
April, 1886, 


No! you don’t say so? I’m glad to 
hear it. It’s a crumb of encouragement. 

I should call it a good thick slice ! And so 
would you at another time! My dear 
fellow, do be more reasonable! Now, look 
here ! let me put it to you as it seems to me. 

Oh! you always get round a fellow so. 

Not when he’s on the square! Tellme! 
do you not spend your time Sunday after 
Sunday, because you have a deep sense of 
the good which knowledge and kindly wn- 
fluence have been to you, and you want to 
pay back some little of the debt, if 1 may so 
say, by teaching your lads ? 

Yes (hesitatingly, then more readily), 
yes! I suppose that is about it! But I 
should never have thought of putting it 
in that way! f 

Nevertheless, is it not the true way ? 

Well! yes ! itis. 

You and I know well that knowledge is 
a ‘‘ possession for ever,’’ whatever be the 
subject we have on hand. You and I 
know that if knowledge is not exactly 
power, it 18 that which enables us to use 
power and direct it aright. Come now ! 
Has it not lifted us up on to a distinctly 
higher level of thought and feeling, and 
would we go back to the time before we 
had it, for any money ? 

No, that I am sure we would not! what 
then ? 

Surely, it is just this strong sense we 
have of its value that has kept us up, and 
still keeps us up to the mark; so that ease 
and comfort and leisure and so forth have 
been as nothing in our eyes, in our struggles 
to get knowledge. 

Ab, I wish I could claim half the fine 
things you want to credit me with! 

We won't stay to discuss the much or 
the little. You have felt something of what 
I have just said! I know you have, 
for I have watched you as anxiously 
as I have watched myself. 

We have always been good friends. 

And always shall be, I hope and believe. 
Now, I suppose you will admit that if 
you had not this deep sense of the value 
of knowledge, you would have had still 
less to show ! 

There is no doubt about that! 

And yet you wonder at your lads, who 
cannot possibly have any such idea of the 
beauty of knowledge, or any such sense of 
its value to them in after days ; you wonder 
at them, I say, because they sometimes 
flag in its pursuit, and cannot always 
keep up their interest in its dricr details 
and harder grind. 

You always side with the lads, as you 
call them. 

No! not always! but, I own, very o ten 
I do, because I was once a lad myself. 
It was a long time ago, no doubt, but I 
have not forgotten how puzzled I used to 
be at the continual grind. You remember 
the story of the little boy who learned the 
alphabet, and remarked that it was going 
though a great deal for very little. Do you 
know I rather sympathise with that lad ! 

Ridiculous ! I do hate to be put off with 
a joke. I’m in dead earnest, I am! 

So am I! But a joke will, sometimes, 
help truth amazingly! Put yourself in 
the place of your lads, and try to look at 
things from thew point of view. They are 
either at work or at school from Monday to 
Saturday. If they are at school, they have 
had a surfeit of learning, and hate it for the 
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time being. If they are at work, they have 
forgotten much, and so, recovering it is 
doubly irksome, especially when they find 
that the little they remember is not often 
needed in their daily round. [Pm not 
overstating my case? Am I ? 

No! there’s a method in your madness so 
far! go on! 

They have comrades they love, ‘‘ pals,’’ 
I dare say they call them. These go off 
on Sundays for long walks into the country, 
which your lads would dearly like to join. 
Every day seems to free our scholars from 
some control of either father or mother. 
Yet they come to school regularly—I must 
say that your class does you credit in that 
respect—they come Sunday after Sunday. 
You do not imagine that a day’s outing in 
the summer, and a tea party at Christmas, 
will explain their coming regularly all the 
year round ? 

Well! no, I suppose not. 

Then surely they must share some little 
in your respect for learning, and must have 
some idea of its value, or they would soon 
drop away. I don’t think we older ones 
give the youngsters all the credit they de- 
serve. Do you know, I positively grudge 
coming to school on a fine hot summer’s 
day. 

So do I, for that matter ! 

How much more must they then, un- 
disciplined as they are, when compared 
with us? I tell you, my friend, that when 
I see my young men coming every Sunday, 
and call to mind all the ease and pleasure 
they forego, I feel that they deserve far 
more honour than I do, for they cannot 
know, as I do, all that is at stake. 

Well! I must say that there is a good deal 
in what you say. 

Oh! you reguar John Bull you! I 
would not give in all at once, if I were you. 
I tell you again, that when I think of the 
sweets of liberty, the enticements of com- 
panions, the little force our counter attrac- 
tions must have in comparison, owing to 
our scholars not being able to grasp the 
full value of what we give them; when I 
remember all this, I wonder, not that so 
few, but that so many scholars come to us, 
and come so regularly. 

Yow’re turning the tables on me with a 
vengeance ! ; 

Yes, and Pm going to turn them still 
more! What, then, brings them, after all, 
seeing that their sympathy with our aims 
is of necessity so weak ? 

_ Pmsure I don’t know, since you put it 
in that way. 

Ah! but I know! it is partly yourself! 
They may talk to each other in class, and 
exchange curiosities of the most wonderful 
simpleness. They may suck toffee, and 
give each other sweets. They may even 
laugh and be inattentive. I doubt not 
they are all that, at times. . Lads are queer 
inventions. The best you can say for them 
is that, give them time, and they will 
grow up into men/ But, depend upon it, 
they have a sneaking kindness for their 
teacher, underneath it all ! 

T wish I could think that / 

Would they come at all if they had not. 
Would you in their place ? 

No-o-o, I suppose not. 

Then ‘‘ think that.’ Believe it! Trust 
them. Do not expect too much. Try 
them again. Do not let them see that you 
are vexed, it only tempts them into fresh 


untruliness. Do you remember how it 
was we first came together ? 

Do I? Dowt I? I am fit to thrash 
myself every time I call it to mind. You 
had wonderful patience with me, and I have 
often wondered why. 

‘* And Jesus looked upon him and loved 
him,’’ said the wise old teacher, as he 
turned away, gently pinching the younger 
one’s tar as a parting salute. Friend! 
follow the Master. Trust Love ! and Love 
will see you through ! 


WORDSWORTH. 
THE GREAT YEARS OF SONG. 


Wr may date them roughly from the year 
which produced the Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, July 13, 1798, 
to the year in which the Ode on Intumations 
of Immortality was finished, 1806. Very 
little of Wordsworth at his best belongs 
to any earlier time, and very little of Words- 
worth at his worst occurs during those 
few vigorous years. A few great things 
occur later—some books of the Hacursion ; 
the White Doe of Rylstone; that fine 
sonnet, The Power of Armies is a Visible 
Thing ; the beautiful stanzas To a Skylark, 
and some others. But it will generally be 
conceded—and it is surely very signifi- 
cant—that this poet, who lived to be 
eighty, and who continued to compose 
verses till within three years of his death, 
achieved nearly all the work whereby he is 
great within a period of eight or ten years. 

But the calmness, or, as we may call it, 
the comparative dulness of the last forty 
years, should seem no longer strange to us 
when we consider the passionate intensity 
and vigour of the earlier time. - For the 
boyhood and youth of Wordsworth, 
through which he was disciplined for the 
achievement of his golden prime, were full 
of an extraordinary eagerness and ardour 
of spirit. In the long school time at 
Hawkshead, besides the keen excitement 
of boyish games and sports, he knew that 
strange inward disturbance of mind which 
a feeling for Nature, at once realistic and 
mystical, tends to produce, but which 1s 
so rare in early life. Visitings from that 
mysterious realm which, he tells us, was 
even then so much more real to him 
than outward and visible things, created 
emotional excitements very difficult to 
understand or control. He lived these 
two lives—the life of vigorous animal 
activity, and the life of keen spiritual 
interest—with almost equal intensity. 
Nature touched him—took hold of him 
through her “‘forms and images,” with a 
resistless power of enchantment; spake 
to him ‘‘rememberable things,’’ dis- 
ciplined his mind ‘‘ by beauty and by fear” ; 
‘* all my thoughts were steeped in feeling’’; 
—‘* even then I felt gleams like the flash- 
ing of a shield.’’ . The ‘‘ presences of 
Nature,’’ the ‘‘ visions of the hills,’’ the 
‘*souls of lonely places’’ haunted him 
‘among his boyish sports ”’ : 


‘“ Impressed upon all forms the characters 

Of danger and desire; and thus did make 

The surface of the universal earth 

With triumph and delight, with hope and 
fear, 

Work like a sea.” 


His three years at Cambridge were pro- 
bably the least exciting time of his early life. 


His lonely communings with nature and 
his own heart, had given him a strength of 
independence and self-mastery which the 
new conditions assailed, for the most part, 
in vain. He looked upon those rather tame 


studies, and all the turbulence of university - 


life, with somewhat of indifference, if not 
disdain. 
to him. ‘‘I was not for that hour nor 
for that place.’’ Life there was not very 
real, and human beings lacked substan- 
tiality, like forms in a vision. 
the dreamer, they the dream.’’ Rambles 
abroad and visits to familiar scenes and 
people among his native dales,in vacation 
times, were more to him, even as education, 
than the routine or the rowdyism of college 
days. London, where he spent his twenty- 
first year, does not seem to have moved 
him deeply—did not arouse his human 
sympathies in their strength; it was the 
twelve months in France which did that. 
He came back from Paris, at the end of 1792, 
a fully awakened man, a ‘‘ Republican,”’ 
a ‘‘ Patriot of the World,’’ to use his own 
definition of himself. He came back to 
England a political enthusiast, full of fire 
for the people’s cause, but also full of 
doubts, which, as he was compelled. to 
inaction, turned to bitterness and despair. 
A foiled revolutionist, a moral sceptic, he 
seeks, long time in vain, for any foothold 


in the world, or any outlook for himself — 


as an actor there. 

When at last peace returns to him, won 
through that long strife, and the clear 
vision of what his work must be shines 
full upon him, he is no longer young. His 
years are only twenty-five, but they have 
been intense and passionate years. Emo- 
tionally, his hfe has been a strenuous one, 
and though, except in the last four years, 
it was excess of joy that most disturbed 
him, this may not mean that the strenuous- 
ness was less exhausting. It is probable 
that joy, when passionate and deep, and 
felt, for the most part, as with Wordsworth, 
in solitude, is even more exhausting to 
genius than pain. A significant contrast 
is presented to us in the discipline through 
which the poetic powers of Wordsworth 
were perfected and that through which 
Shelley’s were called forth. Both lived, 
from childhood, an intense and eager soul- 
life; but the latter knew little of joy ; 
by ‘‘ wrong’’ and “‘ suffering’’ he was 
‘“ cradled into poetry.’’ How strikingly 
different, again, 1s the experience of both 
these poets from the leisurely way in which, 
for example, Tennyson and Browning 
climbed the heights, reserving their 
strength, and so retaining it almost to the 
end of a long life. 

It is not strange, then, that Words- 
worth’s inspiration remained to him, in 
its fulness of power, but a few short years. 
But what glorious years 
What riches of human experience and 
insight they enshrine! Nature and Man 
are his themes—the mystery and loveliness 
of Nature, the depth and grandeur and 
inexhaustible interest of the mind of Man. 
We have missed so much by thinking of 
Wordsworth as exclusively ox even chiefly 
the poet of Nature. Nature, he has told 
us, was all m all to him, in boyhood and 
early youth. But he was wrong. even 
there; his own records of that time, as 
given in the opening books of the Prelude, 
prove him wrong. His love for his old 
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schoolmaster, his interest in some of the 
boys with whom he roamed the woods and 
hills and lake shores near Hawkshead, 
above all—his tender affection for the old 
dame who mothered him there, are proofs of 
the ‘* human-heartedness ’’ that was ever 
native to him. The opening pages of the 
fourth book of the Prelude, which tell of 
his return to Anne Tyson’s cottage, in his 
first college vacation, reveal a tenderness 
and reverence of heart for that good crea- 
ture hardly surpassed by any ordinary 
boy’s feeling for his own mother. Yet, 
doubtless, Nature was supreme in _ his 
thoughts, and held him, by the enchant- 
ment of her sights and sounds, through 
those early years. Then, as he comes to 
know more of the lives of the dalesmen who 
dwelt among his native hills, the interest 
in man deepens and grows strong. He 
becomes more fully consczous of a ‘ human- 
heartedness’’’ about his love. But it is 
love for man as scen in close relation with 
Nature, not as he saw him in Cambridge or 
in London. 


** For me, when my affections first were led 

From kindred, friends and playmates, to 
partake 

Love os the human creature’s absolute 
self, 

That noticeable kindliness of heart 

Sprang out of fountains, there abounding 
most, ee 

Whore sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 

And occupations which her beauty adorned, 

And shepherds were the men that pleased 
me first.’’ 


* But it was sympathy with the great 
struggle for liberty in France that awoke 
the passion of humanity within him, made 
him a “‘ patriot of the world,’’ and made 
the love of man to be a mightier influence 
in his life than love of Nature. And in 
the calm of spirit which follows those 
tumultuous times he is able to perceive 
the unity and harmony of man with 
Nature. Henceforth nothing shall be 
“common or unclean” to him—or rather 
the common is found to be charged with 
great meanings for the eye that sees in 
love. Henceforth the lowly interests of 
human life, the joys and sorrows of man- 
kind, set against the solemn background of 
Nature—‘‘ man suffering amid awful 
forms ’’—will afford material and inspira- 
tion for his song. Henceforth he must 
live to ‘‘ chant the sponsal verse of that 
great consummation,’’ when all shall 
enter into the fellowship of these and find 
the peace which he has found. 

In the Lyrical Ballads, which appeared 
in the autumn of 1798, Wordsworth has 
one supremelygreat poem, and in that poem 
the full clear note of all the best work 
to follow is heard, perhaps for the first 
time, in its strength. In the Lines com- 
posed @ few miles above Tintern Abbey we 
meet the poet who has now returned to his 
first love, but who is conscious of another 
love which, however it has chastened, 
has in no sense lessened the first. The 
world has widened to his vision ; his own 
heart has been enlarged by sympathy and 
sorrow. And as he stands there, on the 
banks of the Wye, and looks again on that 
fair scene which he had. beheld five 
summers before in such different mood, 
he is aware of some great loss, but also of 
greater gain: 


** For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, but with ample 
power 
To chasten and subdue.”’ 

And, in the few great years that are to 
follow, it ig this ‘* music of humanity ’’ 
that will be heard beating through all his 
nobler verse—sometimes ‘‘ still and sad,’’ 
but sometimes exultant with joy. And 
though Nature is still his solace and 
support, 

‘*The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul _ 

Of all my moral being,’’ 

this is because he has felt a Presence which 

is not only there, but in all human life— 

whose dwelling is the ‘‘light of setting 

suns,’ but also ‘‘in the mind of man.’’ 

And when, nearly seven years later, the long 

poem, which tells the story of his experience 

from childhood to middle life, comes to 

an end, its closing lines proclaim his faith 

that the mind of man may become 

‘* A thousand times more beautiful than 
the earth 

On which he dwells, above this frame of 
things 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more divine.” 

It is not possible to express in words 
the secret of a great poet’s power over us. 
But no one who walks much with Words- 
worth can doubt that he had an intense 
feeling for the ideal life towards which 
man must aspire, and yet also a passionate 
appreciation of the actual everyday life 
which he saw men living—which he lived 
himself. He believes in a golden age that 
is to be; he prays that his own life may 
‘* Express the image of a better time, 
More wise desires, and simpler manners.’’ 
Yet this present time is also good, and the 
people he meets on the common road 
are full of interest. A homely tale of 
suffering or of brave endurance, an incident 
of simple country life, the faith or fancy 
of a child, the death of an old pauper, the 
gratitude of an old huntsman, the song of 
a Highland lass at her reaping, the sight 
of an aged beggar on the road—these 
things, as well as the Simplon Pass or 
the vision of London in the dawn of an 
autumn morning, have for him strange, 
deep meanings, and kindle his soul into 
impassioned poetic utterance. 

The Ideal that was ever with him—an 
impassioned hope, a ‘‘ faith sublimed to 
ecstasy ’’—did not blind him to the 
significance or the charm of the real. He 
tells us that in his dark days of unrest and 
revolt he had thought to sever the future 
from the past, that a new race would arise 
unrelated to such mean and paltry beings 
as hitherto had lived on earth: 

‘Dare I avow that wish was mine to see, 

And hope that future times would surely 
see, 

The man to come parted, as by a gulph, 

From him who had been.”’ 

But now, so deeply is the ideal enshrined 
within the actual, so vitalis the unity of all 
in the living present, that he needs to 


speak ‘‘ Of nothing more than what we 
are,’ in order to ‘‘ arouse the sensual 
from their sleep,’’ or ‘‘ win the vacant 
and the vain to noble raptures.’’ ~ 

When he is recovering from the confusion 
and despair of those dark years I spoke of, 
and peace of mind comes back, it is not 
through any surrender of ideal hopes, but 
through seeing them in ‘‘ true proportion’’ 
—in their relation to that whichis to-day ; 


‘*T sought 
For present good in life’s familiar face, 
And built thereon my hopes of good to 
come.’’ 


Here is the clue to the secret of Words- 
worth’s power. He reveals it to us there, 
as clearly as words can, in the last three 
books of the Prelude. It has been given 
him to see ‘‘ among least things an under- 
sense of greatest.’’ He has found ‘‘ high 
service’? wrought ‘‘ when all the external 
man is rude in show ’’ ; and he will speak 
of life as he has found it thus: 

‘* Making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things; in 
truth 
And sanctity of passion, speak of these, 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due: thus haply shall I teach, 
Inspire; through unadulterated ears 
Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope—my 
theme 
No other than the very heart of man, 
As found among the best of those who live 
In Nature’s presence : thence may I select 
Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight ; 
And miserable love that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Thencefrom to human kind. ; 
It shall be my pride 
That I have dared to tread this holy ground, 
Speaking no dream, but things oracular.’’ 


Again and again, in returning to Words- 
worth, I have been amazed to find what 
sources of fresh strength are in him, what 
living fountains of peace and gladness seem 
to flow from his heart. I think that the 
secret of that strength lies in his firm hold 
of the actual, whilst never losing sight of 
the ideal. He ceased not, in an age of 
reaction and political aridness, to hope 
for the good glad day, when man should be 
at one with Nature and with his fellow and 
with himself. Yet he had learned that not 
by igno:ing, but accepting the facts of the 
present, and working through them to 
the ideal of the future, progress toward 
that future must be made, and the beauty 
and joy which the present enshrines realised 
to the full. And obvious as this may be 
to us now, he was not wrong in thinking 
that he had gained ‘‘ clear sight of a new 
world.” It was the freshness, as of a 
spring morning, in which he saw that world, 
and the depth of his passionate contem- 
plation thereof, which gave such strength 
to the utterance of those best years, and 
made that utterance to bea means of solace 
and delight to those who read and love 
and apprehend in other days. 

W. J. J. 


CoMMONPLACE circumstances often make 
even more strenuous demands upon our 
moral energy than do exceptional events. 
It is more wearying and tedious to walk 
along a dusty road than to climb a moun- 
tain height.—H. W. Crosskey. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


S.S. Empress of Ireland, 
July 14, 1906. 


Srr,—Since I wrote to you last—was it 
not from our beloved Glacier House more 
than a month ago ?—events and interests 
have so crowded upon us that there has 
been neither time nor inclination to write 
again. Now that, alas! it is all over, 
the dream come true and passed again 
into dreamland, the Rocky Mountains 
already 3,000 miles behind us, and this 
great new ship rushing at 20 miles an 
hour towards home along the fog smitten 
shores of Newfoundland, pictures of what 
has been arise in long succession before 
one, and may, perchance, form suitable 
material for some ‘“ Impressions of British 
Columbia.”’ 

At the outset, however, let me put in 
an excuse. Should there be among your 
readers any who have experiences of 
serious climbing, canoeing, or camping, 
let them pass over with a kindly smile 
the enthusiasms of m'ddle-aged amateurs, 
remembering that what would be very 
small things to them may be interesting 
experiences to less accomplished and able 
persons. All such matters are, after all, 
relative; and one man may as properly 
rejoic2 in his 9,0C0 feet of mountain or 
20 miles of riding, as another in his 15,000 
feet or 40 miles. Nor let anyone expect 
profound reflections en social or economic 
matters. One forms his opinions neces- 
sarily as he goes along, but equally neces- 
sarily learns to distrust the opinions 
formed on such short experience. But 
to my pictures. 

* * * * 

Few scenes rise before me more deli- 
cately yet grandly beautiful than the 
Asulkan Valley and Pass, some 4,000 feet 
above Glacier House. Yet, I think, I 
touched on it in my last, and must only 
hint again at its dense lower woods, 
springing from ground strewn with big 
Loulders and carpeted with thick growth 
of tender oak fern, and made lively by 
whistling marmots and chattering’squirrels, 
and slow moving, ungainly porcupines— 
its rushing glacier stream—its wider rock 
walled parts with lofty waterfalls making 
music down its precipitous sides—its 
beds of golden Selkirk lilies—its steep 
and long moraines skirting the ice 
tongue of its glacier, and on which 
the ptarmigan run tamely on before 
you—its great white snowfield, leading 
up toa very perfect little col, over 
which grow up to meet you, as youclimb 
its shining slopes, the fine mountains of 
the Dawson Range. Once more one lies 
in the hot sunshine on its summit, gazing 
down into the purple depths of the Fish 
Creek valley more than 2,000 feet below. 
Across it to Mount Dawson and a score 
more rocky heads, or back over our route 
to Sir Donald with his rocky peak, the 
solid mass of ‘‘Cheops’’ and the Roger’s 
Pass—far below us—what a noble pano- 
rama of the Selkirk giants springing from 
out wide-spreading seas of forest! Not a 
single dwelling-place, not an acre of 
cultivated land can be seen. You know 
that the wild goat and bear are at hand, 
if they would but show themselves. You 
feel that you are in a land where, after 
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all, man and his little railway, which he| a consequent wash out of half a mile of 


thinks so big, are still on sufferance, and 
where it is by accident only, the sad 
accident of casual fires, that up till now 
he has made his biggest mark. 

* * * * 

It is Sunday noon as, under a blazing 
sun, two somewhat overheated persons 
pull in their rather heavy boat to a little 
rocky bay. As there is almost certainly 
no kind of a church within twenty miles 
they may be this time held excused— 
perhaps not, however, for the line and 
minnow that have vainly tempted the 
big trout for some miles along the lake. 
And whata lake itis: one armof the great 
Shushwap chain of lakes, that octopus- 
like spreads itself in many directions, in 
stretches of 20 to 30 miles, among dusky 
woods and mountains, trodden only by 
occasional parties of lumber men, and 
still full of the creatures whose native 
haunts they are. As we land a delicious 
perfume greets us, from bushes of red 
wild roses, fragrant as those of our 
English gardens. Just above runs the 
single line of the C. P. Railway, skirting 
the lake on its way to the Pacific; above 
that, steeply rising forest that promises 
a welcomeshade. Out with the luncheon 
basket, and tie up the boat, up 
among the trees. It looks simple enough, 
but proves anything but so. Everywhere 
under the living lies the dead, clothed 
again with fresh life of moss and fern and 
lichen. Logs in every stage of decay, 
some that afford a foothold, some that as 
promptly crumble and let you through ; 
tangle of bush and briar that catches and 
holds you back. It takes but afew yards 
of it, so strangely contrasting with the 
smooth railway track below, to make us 
realise the difficulties of pioneers in such 
a land. 

So the first shade is taken, and we camp 
there, and take stock of our surroundings. 
These bushes bearing sheets of pure white 
flowers we have heen taught to call 
thimbleberries, there are the red roses, 
that splotch of orange and scarlet proves 
to be a magnificent columbine—samples 
only those of the colour and beauty which 
glow under the hot sun. Very large butter- 
flies, sulphur and black, chocolate and 
white, flit round about, and nowand again 
a sky-blue dragon fly shimmers past. 
The lake sleeps peacefully in the sun at 
our feet, with now and again a little 
flight of wild duck or other water fowl 
plashing along it, or the swoop of a fish- 
hawk breaking its surface. Across it some 
two miles away the thickly wooded hills 
rise to the sky line fora couple of thousand 
feet; away to the right another arm 
begins its windings and passcs out of 
sight. And the hot sun beats down and 
the hum of many insects rises up, and 
from the woods behind comes from time 
to time a strange call of some creature 
we cannot name, till at length the solitude 
is broken by the roar of a great train from 
the Hast, which thunders past our feet, 
passes and leaves a deeper peace, and 
seems, strange to say, not to have been 
so incongruous with the scene as accord- 
ing to all orthodox preconceptions it 
should have been. Specially interesting 
is this train, as being the first for three 
days. Somewhere far off on the prairie 
there has been a storm, much rain, and 


line, with a three days’ suspension of 
traffic. Such are the little incidents of 
travel in these parts. 

A deceptive lake, that smiles so 
amiably at us this Sunday morning, and 
yesterday, catching us a mile from shore, 
lashed itself into fury, drove us to make 
for land. with no little difficulty, and 
shelter in a swampy wood; and there 
treated us to an exhibition of thunder, 
lightning, hail, rain, and wind, that 
swayed and cracked the trees above us in 
an almost alarming way. But if the rain 
wets, the sun soon dries again, and it is 
allin the day’s work. 

And as we come away is there not 
here more matter of interest—a great raft 
of logs, the outer ones chained together, 
the inner floating loose, surely nearly an 
acre In extent, temporarily moored on 
the lake side on its way down from the 
lumber camps in the mountains to the 
river, aad the saw mills. There ina little 
white tent amcng the bushes lives its 
custodian. and from time to time paddles _ 
across to it and dees a little stray fishing 
from it. A somewhat lonely man, who is 
glad to pass the time of day, 

How to get to this paradise of wood 
and water! Leave your Westbound train, 
where it crosses an arm of the lake, and 
sends off a branch to the south, at 
Sicamous Junction, where is a comfortable — 
hotel, the railway tack, but no other 
road or even tolerable path to walk upon, 
and plenty of good boats wherefrom to 
catch big trout, if you can. 

ee aac * * 

What manner of railway is this, that 
provides along its sides such parterres of 
lovely red and blue—red roses sending 
their fragrance into the du ty carriages, 
tall blue lupins exquisitely mingling 
with them. And here and there tall 
orange martagon lilies, masses of white 
thimbleberry, glowing splashes of red 
Indian Paiot-brush, pale purple sage, 


delicate rose campions—all set in the 
‘ender green of young ferns and 
backed by massive pine woods. 


Only the C.P.R:’s lazy-going branch line 
to Vernon, much more intent on goods 
than on passengers, caught at the right 
time of year, and in the right places, 
compensating for its exceeding slowness 
by its exceeding beauty. 
* x * * 

For 60 miles the Okanagan Lake (“lake 
of the storms,’’ well named) stretches its 
comparatively narrow length among the 
hills of British Columbia, and towards 
the American frontier. Wooded, but not 
very densely, the mountains rise around 
it, range beyond range, to heights of two, 
three, or four thousand feet. Here and 
there fertile valleys open up from 
its shores, very warm, rather too 
much beloved of mosquitoes, the home 
of a fast expanding fruit culture. 
Thirty miles down from its head an 
antiquated steamer drops you at the 
entrance to Mission Creek Valley, 
where stands the bright little town of 
Kelowna. City rather, one should say, 
for is it not duly incorporated with 
Mayor and Council, and full 800 inhabi- 
tants. Very bright is its long main street, 


' with mostly wooden and often coloured 


and tasteful houses, and several most ex- 
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cellent shops. It begins on the wharf, 
and runs, like several beginnings of side 
streets from it, quickly into the green 
trees and shrubs and fields in which the 
whole is set. Hnough of town to swear 
by, and to have made a mild beg:nn ng of 
a public debt, to support a couple of 
hotels and a club, and divers churches, 
from the old established Catholic Mission, 
which was the beginning of things in 
these parts, to the more modern forms of 
Dissent, it is yet clearly only of secondary 
importance compared with the agricul- 
tural and horticultural districts which lie 
around and behind it. 

The little town focuses and depends 
upon the life of the surrounding country. 
A bright and active l:fe it is, too, both in 
town and country. Clearly on closer 
acquaintance a place where no man need 
starve who is willing to work; also where 
any man may do any kind of honest work 
without losing caste socially. You shall 
hire a “‘rig’’ (carriage) from and be 
driven by a gentleman whom it is a 
pleasure to meet and talk with, and see 
other such handling the ‘‘cultivator’’ 
(small plough) for hire on a neighbour’s 
land. It may be your good fortune to 
be most hospitably entertained in a 
delightful house by another who has 
known what it is to work upon the roads. 
Far*more here than in the old conntry 
does a man rank with his fellows according 
to his native worth and brecding. All 
this and much moze is as it should be 
at Kelowna and elsewhere in British 
Columbia. There is also a happy min- 
gling of work and play. In the town is 
much business activity; on the fruit 
farms, especially in their early years, 
much hard work is necessary. Yet 
time is found for polo and_ picnics, 
shooting and fishing, dinners and dances. 
Life flows freely and strongly, and, above 
all, hopefully and brightly in many direc- 
tions. Oi course, there are the drawbacks 
and dangers also. Not all the young men 
—and there are many young Englishmen 
there—know how to hold the balance 
between work and play wisely. Some 
there are whose manliness runs to 
billiards, cards, and whisky; others who 
underestimate the amount of assistance 
nature will insist on before she allows 
their trees to yield their fruits. But to 
the man who will work hard and wait 
patiently it isa kindly nature, granting a 
generous return in the end, and the oppor- 
tunity of a healthy life in beautiful sur- 
rounding in the meantime. 

The older orchards—of apple, cherry, 
and peach mainly—now in full bearing, 
are a fine sight, and in their orderliness 
are evidence of constant scientific care, a 
standing rebuke to the slovenly places bear- 
ing that namein England. The output of 
fruit increases yearly, and finds a growing 
market in the expanding districts of the 
Canadian North West. I abstain from 
figures and estimates, but a liberal dis- 
count on those given leaves a reasonable 
assurance of prosperity for this bright 
and active little community. One leaves 
it with the murmured regret, ‘If cnly 
I were younger.’’ Then, perhaps, one 
might have tasted a different kind of 
life in a town lapped by the waters of a 
great lake, ringed round by noble hills, 
with rushing streams, and rich meadow 


land, fine woods, and lovely wild flowers 
close at hand. There we found the 
brilliant sunflower, large  gaillardias, 
roses, lupins, yellow cactus, branching 
pink asters, and many another flower. 
It was there too that the cottonwocd 
trees showered their soft falling down 
about us like a gentle snowstorm as we 
drove along. 
‘fi 8 
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Tur annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Newport, I.W., on Wednes- 
day, Jvly 18, when there was a good 
attendance of ministers and fnends from 
the churches of the district. The Rev. 8S. 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
and the Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, F. K. 
Freeston, and C. E. Pike, of London, were 
also present. 

After a Committce mceting in the school- 
room there was luncheon in the Masonic 
Hall, followed by the business meeting, at 
which the President, the Rev. C. C. Coz, 
took the chair. 

Mr. F. Pinnock, the senior secretary, 
read letters of apology for absence from 
Dr. Cunyngham Brown and others. 

The Rev. H. J. Witxins read the Com- 

mittee’s annual report, which congratulated 
the members of the Association on a 
general revival of hopeful activity in the 
churches of the district. Four pulpits 
which were vacant last year had all been 
filled, and good and useful work was being 
done in each place, thanks largely to the 
untiring energy and resourcefulne s of the 
President. The help of kindly frends 
outside the district, and the generous aid 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association were warmly acknowledged. 
In October last the Rev. H. M. Livens 
was cordially welcomed. At the recent 
quarterly meeting the Rev. T. R. Skemp 
was welcomed to Southampton, and 
finally at Ringwood Mr. C. E. Reed had 
been welcomed into the ministry at a 
special induction service. The general 
report concluded: ‘Thus, in one way 
and another, a variety of work has 
been done, though the workers have 
been but few. But the main objects 
of our churches are and must ke the 
building up of themselves, so that they 
may the more effectively assert the great 
foundation truths for which we stand, 
not minimising the differences between 
ourselves and other churches, but rather 
seeking to show that with the faith that 
we possess Christian lives may be faith- 
fully lived and Christian work faithfully 
done.’’ 
Miss E. J. Spencer presented her 
report as treasurer. The general account 
showed a total on the receipts side of 
£217 33.10d., and a credit balance of £16, 
as compared with £42 last year. 

The reports were duly adopted, on the 
motion of the President. 

Mr. EH. Onarrertp CrarKe proposed 
the re-clection of the president, with an 
expression of their deep thanks to him 
for his services duzing the past year. 
Mr. Coe made an ideal president, who 
gave most generously of his great abilities 
and equally generously of his purse in 


the interests of the Association. The 
Rev. H. M. Livens cordially seconded the 
resolution, which was carried by acclama- 
tion, and the President returned thanks 
for the renewal of confidence. 

The other officers were re-elected, and 
the PrEsipent then offered a very cordial 
welcome to Dr. Crothers, both for his own 
sake and as a distinguished representa- 
tive of their American brethren. 

Mr. E. CHatreinp CiarKke seconded 
the welcome, and, having spoken of their 
indebtedness to Dr. Crothers for his Essex 
Hall Lecture, dwelt eloquently upon the 
close ties which unite England and 
America together. In conclusion, he spoke 
of the Unitarians of the Old and New 
Country being united in standing for a 
free and unfettered Christianity, and said 
surely no time was more opportune for 
presenting the simple and all-satisfying 
faith of Unitarianism, not in any pharisal- 
cal spirit, but with all toleration, and an 
endeavour to spread the great traditions 
of free truth handed down to them by 
those who had gone before. 

Dr. CRorHERsS, in responding, said that 
one of the surprises that awaited him on 
his visit to the old country was that he 
found he had over-estimated the position 
and strength of the Established Church. 
He belonged to a country of free churches, 
and he expected to find the Established 
Church dominating and actuating as the 
backbone the religious life of the country. 
He found that the Hstablished Church was 
one of many churches, and only differed 
from the others in power and influence, 
because of the fact that it was State sup- 
ported. On this side, as on the other, he 
realised that liberalism in religion had 
more scope than it had ever before had, 
and things were going on to make civilisa- 
tion better, more free and unfettered than 
it had been in the past. He protested 
against that evil which had grown up in 
a hurry in America—the millionaire, the 
man in a hurry to get rich—being 
accepted as the American type of citizen. 
The typical American was not nervously 
excited, given over entirely to haste, 


as they might have imagined when 
they landed in New York and went 


up the street in the rush and hurry of 
the business part of the day. The 
Americans recognised fully the evils which 
had grown up in their midst, ard which 
had been exploited for private gain. In 
America, as here, they were a scattered 
church. They required a closer organisa- 
tion. He had entered the Unitarian 
Church from the Presbyterian fold, and 
he had large hopes of doing -greater work 
than in the past, because prominent men 
in the orthodox churches were pronounc- 
ing themselves absolutely in favour of 
the new thought. Things were happening 
now that would have led to the with- 
drawal of ministers in the past which 
were now only received with disaffected 
grumblings by the few. Unitarian work 
was as necessary now as ever it was, and 
in the future they should have less cause 
to say that the movement lacked public 
understanding. 

The Rev. W. CopELAND Bowie followed 
with an able address on the work of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in various parts of the world, and com- 
mented on a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil 
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on the education question, the effect of 
which was that if they read the Bible in 
the schools without creeds and without 
dictation from any priest the people would 
driftinto Unitarianism. That was probably 
right, and he thcught it a very happy har- 
binger, though Lord Hugh Cecil called it 
a shameful gambling in souls. They, as 
Unitarians, wished to save their children 
from the kind of religious experience that 
some of them, as children, had to go 
through: He was not discussing the 
political question, though he held a very 
clear and emphatic view that the present 
Education Bill, although it probably satis- 
fied the general feeling of the community, 
was not, and could not be, a final settle- 
ment of the question. But he urged that 
they, as Unitarians, should realise far 
more deeply and earnestly than they had 
done what a great mission in the world 
they had in doing something to save the 
children from identifying the religion of 
Jesus with formularies and dogmas, and to 
save their souls from doubt and fear. 

The Rev. H. M. Livens and Mr. Lrsiiz 
CuaTFEILD CLARKE offered a warm wel- 
come to the visitors, and the Rev. C. H. 
Pixr, formerly minister at Newport, 
responded. 

After tea a religious service was held 
in the church, when Dr. CroTHERS was 
the preacher. The great problem, he said, 
which the churches had to face at the 
present time was not opposition, upon 
which they would thrive, but indifference. 
They asked themselves, Was the time 
coming when the men and women doing 
the great work of the world should be so 
busy and full of interest in other things 
that religion should be crowded out, and 
when they should say—not scornfully, 
but as a simple statement of fact— 
‘* Hore is something, excellent in its way, 
and we acknowledge its value, but we 
have no time for it”? If they were to 
rouse men from the indifference into 
which religion had so largely fallen, they 
must make them see that a religious 
life was not a luxury of the few, or 
something which belonged to this or 
that respectable body of men, but 
something which was as necessary to 
human life as the bread they ate 
day by day. He waxned the churches 
against growing careless, and said their 
success lay in the simple recognition of 
what people needed. The great cry of men 
to-day was ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved ?’’ and that was where the gospel 
of the 20th century must begin. They 
must find out what men dreaded. They 
might have a word of courage for those 
despondent, a word of help, to triumph 
over disease and pain, a word that came 
from faith in an ever-living and loving 
Power that worked for good. They could 
not allow the enemies of religion to say 
that religion had ceased to be a universal 
need, a divine necessity, and had 
become a mere luxury of the few. If 
they were to get the working men of the 
world, who were doing the vast labour of 
necessity, to be interested in religion and 
the church, they must themselves be more 
profoundly and more seriously interested, 
and understand the nature of the struggle 
of those men and their desires, and bring 
to them the living water. He knew of 
no greater joy than to be allowed 


to join in that work, to be consciously 
and gladly, of their own choice, fellow- 
workers with the Eternal in building up 
what they believed should yet be the 
universal Church, lofty as the love of God, 
ample as the needs of men; 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 
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{ 'Aberystwyth.—Mr. D. J. Davies, B.A., 
who was the second gecretary of the Unitarian 
congregation, and a very Joyal supporter during 
his three years’ course at the University College 
of Wales, has just obtained the degree of Ph.D., 
cum laude, at Marburg. 

Birmingham: Moseley.—On  8unday» 

July 22, the Sunday-school Anniversary was 
held in the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute, 
the preacher being the Rev. TT. A. Gorton. 
Special hymns and anthems were rendered by 
the children, assisted by augmented choir and 
instrumental band under the conductorship of 
Mr. Hughes. There was a good attendance, and 
the collection proved satisfactory. 
- Chester.—The Sunday school anniversary 
seryices were conducted at Matthew Henrys 
Chapel on the 22nd inst. by Mrs. Broadrick, of 
the Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission, Fristol. 

Cirencester,—The anniversary services were 
held on July 8, anthems being well rendered by 
the children, In the evening there was a large 
congregation. The sermons were preached by 
the minister, the Rev. H. Austin. 

Crumlin.—Vigorous eftorts haye been made 
recently to bring the church property into 
thorough repair. The meeting-house has been 
re-fenced, the work being voluntarily done by 
some sixteen stalwart members of the congrega- 
tion, and a careful map of the graveyard has for 
the first timo been similarly prepared. The 
meeting-house itself needing renovation, at an 
estimated cost of £109, a special service was 
arranged for July 22, when the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie was the preacher. It was a flower 
service, and a special train brought a consider- 
able number of visitors from Belfast, Dunmurry, 
and Glenavy, while other neighbouring churches 
were also represented. The choir of All Souls’ 
Church, Belfast, helped in the music of the 
service. Mr. Bowie preached an impressive 
sermon from Mark i., 17, ‘“‘Come ye after me.” 
The collection amounted to £80 2s. 

Dudley.—On Saturday, July 21, the third 
annual flower show was held. Eight different 
classes of plants had been given out in the 
spring, and were now brought back after culti- 
vation by the children. An effective show was 
the result, and prizes were given for the best 
plants in each class. Mrs. Geo. Bean dis- 
tributed the prizes. A musical sketch entitled 
‘The Queen of Choice’’ was given by some of 
the children, who were dressed to represent 
flowers. On Sunday, July 22, the Rev. Wm. 
C. Hall, of Birmingham, preached the Sunday- 
school anniversary sermons. Special hymns 
were sung by the children, good collections 
were taken, and the services were altogether 
most successful. 

Great Hucklow Holiday Home. —The 
present season at the Holiday Homecommenced, 
as usual, in Whit week. Since then the Home 
has been regularly occupied every week, and it is 
fully booked up to nearly the middle of September. 
The usual parties are made up of the younger 
scholars of the different schools in the Manchester 
district, the full complement of the Home being 
one hundred. Last week, however, was an 
exceptional one, the Home being given up to a 
“‘mothers’”’ party. The mothers were drawn 
from four Manchester centres, viz., Willert- 
street, Renshaw-street, Lower Mosley-street, and 
Bradford. That it was a ‘mothers’ party”? was 
put beyond all doubt, for most of them had 
brought at least one baby withthem. Fifty-two 
mothers and thirty-one babies was the actual 
composition of the party. And a merry party 
it was. All the worries and anxieties had been 
left behind, and they were as light-hearted as a 
party of school girls. The week was very much 
enjoyed, and some confessed they had nevec 


known there were such sights in the world as the 
lovely Derbyshire moors and dales had afforded. 
The mothers followed the custom of the Home, 
and gave a farewell concert on the Friday even- 
ing, to which the villagers were invited. The 
Chairman of the Homes Committee, the Rev. 
C. Peach, presided. The mothers sang, both in 
solo and chorus, in excellent style. Saturday, 
the day for returning, was beautifully fine, an | 
many of the mothers stayed to meet their 
cbildren, who were coming out in the afternoon 
from Renshaw-strect. The incoming party 
numbered about one hundred teachers anil 
scholars, in charge of the Rev. A. W. Timmis, 
These in turn will leave to-day, and a further 
hundred scholars'will come into residence for a 
week, and so on to the end—the Home affording 
thus a happy weck for some ‘twelve hundred, or 
so, scholars, teachers, and mothers. 

Lewes.—On Sunday, July 22, Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held, and the congre- 
gation again had the pleasure of welcoming 
friends from Brighton, Ditchling, Horsham, and 
other neighbouring churches. - The services 
were conducted by Mr. F. La-yson Dodd, of 
Tunbridge Wells, whose sermons were greatly 
appreciated, his subjects being “,The Divine 
Prayer” and “ Simplicity in Religion.’’ At the 
close of the evening service the choir rendered 
a selection of vocal. music in addition to the 
anthems at both services. 


London: Blackfriars Miss!on. — The 
annual Flower Show and Industrial Exhi- 
btion took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jiuly 17 and 18, The plants were judged by 
Mr. Anderson, head gardener to Mr. F. Nettle- 
fold, who spoke very highly of the marked 
improvement both in the quantity and guality 
of the exhibits. Mr. Nettlefold, as in former 
years, sent a number of beautiful plants for the 
encouragement of exhibitors. Mrs. Copeland 
Bowie, Miss Pearson, Mr. W. H. Ballantyne, 
and Messrs. Gimson and Oakshott kindly acted 
as jucges of the industrial section. The prizes 
were distributed on Wednesday evening by Mrs. 
Arnold Lupton, wife of the member for the 
Sleaford division of Lincolnshire, who was intro- 
duced by the chairman, Mr, C. F. Pearson. In 
an interesting address Mes. Lupton spoke on 
some of the Icssons to be learned from a careful 
study. of plants and flowers. Hearty votes of 
thanks were accorded to Mrs. Lupton, Mr F, 
Nettlefold, the judges, the chairman, and hon. 
secretaries, Misses Fry and Dunn. 

Manchester Association: Garden Party. 
—Ten years ago the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation of Churches held a most successful 
bazaar to finance its forward movement work. 
About ten thousand pounds was raised as a 
result of the effort, and from that sum the 
greater part went to build new churches at 
Bradford, Urmston, Chorlton, and Heaton Moor. 
New churches, however, cannot become self- 
supporting all at once. In the natural course 
they have to be assisted for some years, and 
when, in addition, the Association has other 
and older responsibilities towards some of the 
other churches, as well as constant missionary 
efforts to be made on behalf of all, it soon 
becomes obvious that the proceeds of even so 
great a bazaar as that of ‘ten years ago cannot 
last for ever. This, then, is the present position 
in Manchester, The ten thousand pounds has 
been practically all spent. There are four new 
churches to show for it, all of them doing good 
work. The money has been well spent, and 
now more is needed. The associated churches 
are therefore about to hold another great 
United Bazaar, and November, 1907, is the 
time fixed upon for it. To inaugurate this 
undertaking a united garden’ party was held 
last week. The free use of the beautiful 
grounds of the Home Missionary College was 
readily granted by the Committee, and the 
members of the various churches gathered 
therefore at Summerville on Saturday 
last. The afternoon was beautifully fine: 
although the evening was a little broken, 
Various attractioms were provided, including the 
band of the Barnes Home, glee singing by tho 
Longsight Church choir, and an open-air 
dramatic performance under the direction of 
Mrs. A. L. Harkness. The attendance was very 
encouraging to tho promoters, and much satis- 
faction was expressed at the possession by the 
churches in the Manchester district of so charm- 
ing a spot in which to hold united meetings. 
During the evening a short meeting was held, 
and addresses were delivered from the terrace. 
The chair was taken by Mr. ‘I. Fletcher Robin- 
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son, the president of the Association. Colonel 
Pilcher welcomed the gathering on behalf of the 
College Committee, Mr. Richard Robinson, 
president of the Provincial Assembly, spoke on 
behalf of that body, and the Rev. Charles Peach 
spoke on behalf of the Manchester District 
Association itself. The meeting heartily en- 
dorsed the appeals of the speakers, and gave 
every indication of great readiness tojtake up the 
work with the same enthusiasm which carried 
the last undertaking to so successful an issue. 


North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Association.—The summer Con- 
ference was held at the new church at Ansdell, 
on Saturday, July 21. There was a large 
gathering and a pleasant afternoon was spent. 
Delegates and friends were present, from 
Kendal, Lancaster, Preston, Chorley, Blackpool, 
and South Shore, 


Norwich.—The Sunday school anniversary 
services were held at the Octagon Chapel on 
July 8. Special music was rendered by the 
choir and children; the sermons were preached 
by the Rev, Alfred Hail. On Sunday evening, 
July 15, the music was repeated, when the Rev. 
Dr. Baart de la Faille, minister of the Dutch 
Chureh, Austin Friars, London, preached to a 
good congregation. In the morning he had 
preached the annual Dutch sermon in the 
Blackfriars’ Hall. The Octagon congregation 
has just lost one of its oldest members through 
the death of Mr. Edward G. Reeve, at the age 
of 79. He had been connected with the 
Octagon all his life, 


Oldbury.—Flower services were held on 
Sunday, July 15, the Rev. W. G. Topping being 
the preacher, when special hymns and anthems 
were rendered by the children and choir. 


Stockport.—On Saturday, July 21, a grand 
garden féte was held in the charming and ex- 
tensive grounds of ‘* Woodbank,” kindly lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Herbert Marsland, a 
member of the congregation. The purposo of 
the féte was to raise money towards paying off 
a debt of about £300 on the church. A large 
tent was kindly provided by Mr. Marsland for 
entertainments, a large space near the house 
was fenced off for al fresco teas, and there were 
various refreshment stalls, all in the open air. 
The band of the 4th V.B.C.R., by permission of 
Col. Johnson, another member of the congrega- 
tion, was in attendance, and discoursed sweet 
music. Entertainments were given at intervals, 
by the Sunday-school children, well trained by 
Mr. G. L. Halsall and his daughters, and much 
enjoyed. The School Dramatic Society gave a 
laughable dramatic sketch, ‘‘ The Wrong Box,” 
and various sports helped to enliven the pro- 
ceedings. About 1,750 persons were present, 
and it is hoped that £60 or £70 may be cleared. 
The weather was fair, and the féte was a great 
success, thanks to the efforts of a large band of 
willing workers, and the great kindness of 
Mr. Marsland. 


Yorkshire S.S. Union.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Union was held at Holbeck, Leeds, 
on Saturday afternoon, July 7, and was attended 
by a goodly number of officers, teachers, and 
workers of the affiliated schools, and most of 
the ministers of the district. The proceedings 
began with a service in the chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Sheffield, whose 
discourse on the true religious training of the 
young was informing and helpful. Tea was 
served to about 100 friends in the large class- 
room, and a business meeting was held in the 
school. The president, Mr. E..D. Dodgson, 
opened the meeting with a practical address on 
the work of the Union during the year, and 
made a number of suggestions for the extension 
and improvement of its activities. The secre- 
tary, Mr. C. H. Boyle, presented the annual 
report, which bore testimony to a year of well- 
sustained effort among the schools of the Union. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
confirmed. The Revs. Charles Hargrove and 
W. R. Shanks offered a welcome to the repre: 
sentatives of the N. Midland, Manchester 
District, and N.E. Lancashire 8.8. Societies, 
to which the Revs. J. K. Smith, and H. Kelsey 
White, and the President of the N.E. L,S.S. 
Union replied in interesting addresses. The 
further proceedings included the passing of votes 
of thanks to the preacher, to the friends at 
Holbeck, and a number of suggestions for 
further consideration were referred to the com- 
mittee, among the speakers being the Rev. E. C. 
Jones, J. H. Green, and Messrs. F. T. Jackson, 
J. T. Kitchen, and others, 
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it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
——o2>—— 
SUNDAY, July 29. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Hurn. 
Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


EvustTacr 

1] and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucKer, M.A. H 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F W. Sranury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dartyn, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jove, and 7, Musical Service. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A.J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gouranp, M.A. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, M A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
V.D. Davis, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. Henry 
Gow, B-A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Saverut Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Frep. Hanxkrinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHArizs 
Roper B.A. : : 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frerrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Woontna, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, I] and 6.30, Mr. 
G. Warp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
G. Crircutry, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mumurry, 
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Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J- 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGrs. 

Buaokroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovugNemMovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 

BownkEss-ON-WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, ll a.m., Rev. DouaGras 
Watmstey, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30 
Rey. E. Cerrpia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, ll and 7, Rev. FREepDERIC ALLEN. 


11.15 


“The Children’s © 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
Pat: to peel ah children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Gall who, eek, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 snd 6.30, 
Rev. Grorer STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirs. 

CurstrR, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Sruprent, U.H.M.C. 

Dovatas, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. A. Prarson. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrever, B.A. : 

Hastrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsnaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roa ! 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lrerzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LeroustpR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
E. L. H. THomas. 

Liscarp, Memoria] Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. W. Trmmts. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. CHarRtES CrRaDpDocK. No 
service next Sunday, 5th August, 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Roy. Frank WALTERS. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. M. R. Scorr. 

Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester _ 
J. E. Oparrs, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SoarBoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwkELu BInns. 

SuvENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLe RExp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
C. J. Srreer, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmMoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. Wittram AGAR. 

SovurnErnD, Darnlev-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DrziTa Evans. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FrrpErick BLrount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TRowsRivex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

ep 
IRELAND. 

Dusurn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 

G. Hamitron Vanez, B.D. 


11 and 6.30, 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


a 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, ll 
and 6.30, Mr. James GLyNNE Davis. 
ee 
Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BarmFoRTH. 


a NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


HARrGROVE—HuMPHREY.—On July 14th, at 
the First, Methodist Church, Albany, U.S.A., 
by the Rev. Edgar H. Brown, uncle of the 
bride, Charles Rodolph, only son of the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, of Leeds, to Maud Bessie 
only daughter of Dr. Ellery H. Humphrey 
of Rennselaer, N.Y. 

KENRICK — BeALE.—On July 24th, at the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. by the 
Rev. J. Worsley Austin, M.A., Wilfred 
Byng, elder son of the Right Hon. William 
Kenrick, of the Grove, Harborne, to Norab, 
younger daughter of Charles G. Beale, of 
Maple Bank, Edgbaston. 

DEATH. 

Woop.—On the 21st inst., on board s,s. Republic, 
off Queenstown, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev 
Joseph Wood, of 120, Gough-road, Edgbaston 
Birmingham. * 
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FOR THE HOLIBAYS. 


BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.’ —T. P’s Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or af the Author, Wandsworth.) 


PORTRAIT OF DR. DRUMMOND. 


PHOTOGRAYURE 
of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 
10in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, post free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balham, 8.W. 


In the Printer’s Hands, and will shortly 
be Published. » 


Price One Shilling. 


THE ASPIRATIONS USED 


FOR 


THE PAST THREE YEARS 


AY 
FLOWERGATE GLD CHAPEL, 
WHITBY, 

INSTEAD OF PRAYERS. 


They are entirely free from the implications of a 
Personal Theism, and offer worship to the moral ideal, 
as the divinity of all religion. Compiled and written by 
FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, Minister of the Chapel. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President; 
SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrances Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


Schools, etc. 


—_>—_ 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigHaats, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavsor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for Wondon Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
__ Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H, Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcommry, M.A. (Oxon), 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


Plums from Orchard to Home.—The 
best preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 
which I supply when in best condition at 6/8 
per 24 lbs., carriage paid to any station in 
England, and for 7/- to Scotland, Ireland, &e. 
Illustrated list free to those mentioning paper. 
—H. B. Pouianrp, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


£&. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under tha direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Residence, 


os 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High. 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table- 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Potrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, |. 


DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 
moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 
EHWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


OUTH SHIELDS. — Beautiful Sea 
Coast. —TO LET, very comfortable 
Furnished House, eight rooms and bath, near 
station, parks, sea and trams. Terms moderate 
to a good tenant.—Apply, 56 Winchester-street, 
South Shields. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
BonwbPypoxr. . : 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Tight in at] Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porier. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


7 YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired. Term of Indentures four vears.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


dee with literary tastes, fond of 
4 botany and painting, seeks re-engvage- 
ment as COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 
Would take charge of delicate or backward 
girl—B. W., 79, Palace-road, Upper Norwood, 
London, 8.E. 


ADY HELP SEEKS POST where 

maid is kept. Thoroughly domesticated, 

Good needlewoman. No objection assisting 
with one child.—C. S., 121, Dalstolane. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LAWRENCE, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.LB.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HARDOASTLE, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 ycars. | 21 years. 
4-1 0.|.0.18 4101 6 | 014 21 01201 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


Self-heating with smokeless 
fuel. No gas, no fire, no danger of explosion, 
Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. ‘It can be 
used indoors and outdoors without interruption 
and does double the work in half the time. : 
Price of the ‘ Dalli” 6/-, price of the “ Dalli” 
Fuel 4/9 per box of 128 blocks. To be obtained of 
all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores. If any 
difficulty apply to THe Datit SMOKELESS Fue. 
Co., 27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 
asx Beware of worthless imitations. “@& 


| The best Box Iron. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
——_—_—__— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 


not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, _ 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 
£ asd. 
Per Pace ... a5 eve0n20; 0 
HALF-PAacGEe ... See OO 
Per CoLumn... nee eee On 0 
IncH In CoLuMN 0 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line, Minimum chargr,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK, Kennepy, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27. Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prictors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
July 28, 1906. 
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NOTHS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur Kditor requests that during August 

all correspondence may be sent to the 
office of THe INQquIRER, and not to his 
private address, 
f THe first part of Mr. Schrocder’s 
Tennyson lecture at the Oxford Summer 
Session for Sunday-school teachers we 
hope to publish next week. 


Dr. E. Ray LANKESTER gave his address 
as President of the British Association at 
York on Wednesday evening, referring to 
the fact that the first meeting of the 
Association was held in that city seventy- 
five years ago, and then dealing with the 
progressof science during the last twenty- 
five years, since the last meeting in York. 
The discovery of radium, and its revo- 
lutionary influence on scientific thought, 
naturally held a prominent place in the 
address, We quote its concluding sen- 
tences :—“ In conclusion, I would say a 
word in reference to the associations of 
our place of meeting, the birthplace of 
our-scciety. It seems to me not inappro- 
priate that a society for the advancement 
of science should have taken its origin 
under the walls of York Minster, and that 
the clergy of the gr2at cathedral should 
have stood by its cradle, Jt is not true 
that there is an essential antagonism 
between the scientific spirit and what is 
called the religious sentiment. ‘ Religion,’ 
said Bishop Creighton, ‘means the know- 
ledge of our destiny and of the means of 
fulfilling it.” We can say no more and 
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no less of science. Men of science seek, 
in all reverence, to discover the Almighty, 
the Everlasting. They claim sympathy 
and friendship with those who, like them- 
selves, have turned away from the more 
material struggles of human life, and have 
set their hearts and minds on the know- 
ledge of the Eternal.” 


Tue Education Bill on Monday passed 
the Commons by a majority of 192, and 
Mr. Birrell has received the congratulation 
of his friends and his political foes for his 
conduct of the measure. He is also the 
recipient of the sympathy of Punch for 
the exhausting labour through which 
he has come. We imagine a man of Mr. 
Birrell’s humour will appreciate the latter 
not less than the former. While the Bill 
awaits the autumn and its fate in the House 
of Lords, the controversy is not to languish 
even. in the holiday season, if a number of 
‘* undersigned ministers of the Free Evan- 
gelical Churches ’’’ have their way. The 
signatories include among others, the Revs. 
Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. R. IF. Horton, Dr. 
Monro Gibson, F. B. Meyer, and Thomas 
Spurgeon. They not only affirm that 
‘*imstruction im the Bible truth’’ is an 
essential factor in the education of the 
young, but they ‘‘ hold strongly that the 
Bible should be taught as an authentic 
and authoritative record of fact and truth, 
and that the instruction given in Holy 
Scripture should not be inconsistent with 
the ‘ Apostles’ Creed,’ which represents 
the general consent of Christendom on 
the fundamental facts of the Christian 
religion.’’ Of course ‘‘ authentic and 
authoritative’? may be no more than a 
flourish, meaning only authentic where it 
is not inaccurate. But in that case the 
phrase is disingenuous. If it mean more 
than that, it implies what every Biblical 
scholar knows to be untrue. 

Wir reference to this manifesto the 
following letter from the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has appeared in the public press :— 

Sir, — The manifesto signed by pro- 
minent Nonconformist ministers respect- 
ing the Bible teaching provided for under 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill, which appears in your 
columns to-day, will go a long way 
towards convincing the ordinary citizen 
that the claim of the Nonconformist— 
that he is bent only on the pursuit of truth 
and justice, while his Anglican brother is 
seeking to inculcate theological dogma and 
ecclesiastical ceremonial —is simply a 
myth: 

We are solemnly informed by these 
divines that the Bible should be taught 
as ‘‘an authentic and authoritative 


record of fact and truta’’; that the in- 
struction given in schools “ should not be 
inconsistent with the Apostles’ Creed’’ ; 
which Creed, we are told, ‘‘ represents 
the general consent of Christendom on 
the fundamental facts of the Christian 
religion.”’ 

One would like to know if the teachers 
are expected to tell the children that the 
whole of the Bible, from Genesis to Re- 
velation, is ‘“‘an authentic and authorita- 
tive record of fact and truth.’’ If so, 
what a stupendous dogma these Noncon- 
formist divines desire to enforce upon the 
reason and conscience of the children of 
the twentieth century! Then, again, why 
stop at the Apostles’ Creed? Dr. Fair- 
bairn and the learned brethren whose 
names are among the list of signators, 
know quite well that the immediate 
followers of Jesus had as little to do with 
the compilation of that Creed as with the 
Nicene or the Athanasian Creed: 

If this manifesto really represents the 
views of the Evangelical Free Churches in 
England, I trust we shall hear no more 


about their being advocatee and ‘sup- 


porters of a public-school system which 
shows no preference to Church or Creed: 
The worthy Nonconformist divines who 
are responsible for this latest manifesto 
may, however, succeed in making it clear 
that it is not to them that one must look 
for a just and adequate settlement of the 
education question in the future-— Yours, 
&e., 
W. Coperanp Bowls. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
July 31. 

Miss Marecaret McMinnan, whose 
broadly thought out ideals of education 
are so well known, is one of the managers 
of a group of county schools at Deptford, 
and, in connection with this, Mr. Joseph 
Fels has offered the L.C.C. a sum of £5,000 
towards the carrying out of an interesting 
experiment in physical culture. It in- 
cludes medical inspection, but goes very 
much beyond what the Education Bull 
will provide. If the scheme is carried 
through there is to be a teacher specially 
trained for the hygienic supervision of the 
children, who are to be taught swimming, 
voice production, and in various ways a 
general knowledge and reverence of physi- 
cal health. For, as Miss McMillan holds, 
spurious forms of mental instruction will 
only be departed from when the pupils 
come with wholesome bodies to the higher 
education of sense and imagination. 

Miss Etuen Hurupatt, M.A., Principal 
of Bedford College for Women (University 
of London), has been offered and has 
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accepted an appointment as Warden of the 
Royal Victoria College, McGill University, 
Montreal, and will leave England at the 
end of the year. The Council of Bedford 
College will shortly appoint her successor, 
whom it is hoped will come into residence 
at the beginning of the Lent term. 


We noted in Tas Inquirer of July 14 
the coming celebration on Wednesday, 
August 1, at the First Church in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., the Church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of the Tercentenary of the first 
gathering of the church at Scrooby. 
The invi.ation to this celebration con- 
tained the following account taken ‘from 
the “Church Records,’ of its original 
Covenant :-— 

«A Church Covenant was read, and the 
Church voted that it should be left upon 
record as that which they did own to 
be the substance of that Covenant which 
their Fathers entered into at the first 
gathering of this Church, which was in 
these words following: In the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ & in obedience 
to his holy will & divine ordinances. 
Wee being by the most wise and good 
providence of God brought together in 
this place & desirous to unite ourselves 
into one congregation or Church under 
the Lord Jesus Christ our Head, that 
it may be in such sort as becometh all 
those whom He hath redeemed & sanc- 
tifyed to himselfe, wee doe hereby 
solemnly & religiously (as in his most 
holy presence) avouch the Lord Jehovah 
the only true God to be our God & 
‘the God of ours & doe promise & binde 
ourselves to walke in all our wayes 
according to the Rule of the Gospel & 
in all sincere conformity to His holy 
ordinance s & in mutuall love to & watch- 
fullnesse over one another, depending 
wholy & only upon the Lord our God 
to enable us by his grace hereunto.’’ 

Tue Jewish Encyclopedia, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1901, is 
now completed in twelve substantial 
volumes, of altogether 8,572 pages, and 
over eight milion words. (Funk & 
Wagnall’s Co., New York and London.) 
On the editorial board we note the 
name of Professor C. H. Toy, of Har- 
vard, and among the foreign consulting 
editors Professor Oort, of Leiden. The 
encyclopedia admirably fulfils its purpose 
as ‘‘a descriptive record of the history, 
religion, literature, and customs of the 
Jewish people, from the earliest times 
to the present day,’’ and so far justifies 
those concluding words as to have articles 
on Jecrahmeel and Canon Cheyne, and 
the Dreyfus case. The concluding volame 
opens with an elaborate article on the 
Talmud. One well illustrated article is 
on typography, showing many examples 
of Hebrew printing, and the previous 
article on types (anthropological) gives 
a page of illustration, with an unmistakable } 
composite portrait of a Jewish lad, and 
the ten youngsters of New York, of whom 
he is the result. The work is fully illus- 
trated throughout. 


In the August Cornhill, it is pleasant 
to meet Mr. Leonard Huxley as a p det, 


and as * The Bather’’ in Bassenthwaite,; ; Rashdall, ‘‘ 


by Skiddaw :— 


) 


**One long field, by sweet runnels fed, 
That in the South mere ditches were, 
But here spired plantain rears its head 
And grey-eyed yarrow’s silvery lip 
Smiles norland welcome:—Last, a row 
Of screening alders; there I strip 
And barefoot through soit grasses go 
Where Derwent, curving to the mere, 
Swift in his seeming stillness slides, 

A moving mirror, darkly clear, 
Deep- pooled beneath his hanging sides. 

“ Poised for the plunge, erect I take 
The benison of the sun: I see 
The toil-bound mower by the lake 
Still swing his scythe, but I am free. 

I poise, I plunge :—the mirrored hills 
Rise up to meet meas I leap. 

How the cool stream my body thrills, 
Silken and soft and fresh as sleep!” 


This number of Cornhill has also a 
most interesting article on ‘‘ Ruskin in 
Venice,’’ by Count Alvise Zorzi, while Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’ s Reform Bill story, 
“Chippinge,’’? proceeds with sustained 
interest. We are promised in September 
the beginning of a new story (“Letters of 
an Independent Woman’’) by the Author 

of “ Klizabeth and her German Garden.” 


Tue August Connoisseur, as one of its 
full page illustrations, has a fine reproduc- 
tion of an old portrait in oils, said to be 
Andrew Marvell, though no particulars are 
given of the portrait. A second article on 
Penshurst Place, in Kent, the home of 
Sir Philip Sydney, among other things, of 
how he fell at Zutfen, and in the illustra- 
tions shows many curious and beautiful 
treasures belonene: to the house. 


THE edibiton ae “prorks of Wilham 
Blake at the Carfax Gallery, St. James’s, 
which closed on Tuesday, contained a 
large number of his drawings, two of the 
most interesting being the panels of 
‘* Winter ’’ and “‘ Evening ’? which, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, once ‘‘ formed 
the supports of a chimney piece in Cowper’s 
house at Felpham.’’ There was a third 
panel, a view of Olney Bridge, the only 
landscape which Blake is known to have 
painted, which is now destroyed. We are 
interested to see that the Liverpool Book- 
sellers’ Co. are to publish, early in the 
autumn, a fine edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, with Blake’s illustrations (crown 
4to, 12 plates in colour, 12s. 6d. net.). 


THE mezzotint portrait of Mr. John 
Morley by Mr. Percy H. Martindale has 
been very well received. It is ‘a happy 
unconstrained portrait of the man of letters 
sitting at ease in his study chair, with the 
light of a smile upon the face. ‘* The like- 
ness is most telling,’’ said the Liverpool 
Daily Post, and many other papers, in- 
cluding the Westmunster, spoke highly of 
it. Artist’s proofs may still be had for 
five guineas, and prints on India paper, 
two guineas, on plain paper, one. Orders 
may be sent to Mr. John Arthur Cooke, 
Marple, Cheshire. 


Tue July Liberal Churchman, the second 
half-yearly issue for 1906 of this interest- 
ing organ of the “ Churchmen’s Union for 
the Advancement of Liberal Religious 
Thought,” contains the paper by Dr. 
A Plea for Undenominational- 
ism,’’ read es a recent meeting of the 


Union, an account of * the Church in the 
United States,’’ with special reference to 
the case of Dr. Craspey, of Rochester, 
New York, by Dr. Heber Newton, and an 
article on “Lay Influence in’ Church 
Concerns,”’ by the Rev. W. Routh, together 
with notes and reviews of books. (Williams 
& Norgate. 1s. 2d. post free.) 


Mr. F. A. Epwarpbs, writing from Ham- 
mersmith, informs us that the Charity 
Commissioners have recently prepared a 
new scheme for the administration of 
the St. Peter’s Free Schools, Hammer- 
smith, which provides for the division of 
the endowment into two parts, one being 


applied to the payment of pensions of 


from 10s. to 20s. weekly to ‘‘ widows 
or spinsters of good character, in reduced 
circumstances, of not less than sixty years 
of age,” who “shall be Protestant Christians 
—not Unitarians nor Socinians.’’ It 
would be interesting to know more of the 
origin of this enlightened charity ! 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Tux Unitarian Van goes prosperously on 
its way. It started uponits mission, as we 
recorded at the time, on the Cheshire side 
cf Warrington, at Lymm, on May 14, 
and is to conclude its journeyings for the 
present season on September 29, very fitly, 
at a village in the neighbourhood of 
Rochdale, the home cof the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, the devoted secretary of the 
Mission. Thus, of the nineteen weeks’ 
campaign planned, eleven are now com- 
pleted, and the Van is in Yorkshire, 


From Warrington by way of Liverpool | 


past Wigan, the course pursued) was up 
into the hill country of North-Hast Lan- 
cashire, past Clitheroe and Chatburn into 
Yorkshire, at Gisburn and Barnoldswick, 
then back again across the border to 
Nelson, and most of the remaining weeks 
are marked out for Yorkshire, Keighley, 
Bingley, Sowerby Bridge and Hebden 
Bridge being on the programme, then 
finally back to Lancashire again by Tod- 
morden to Walsden and Littlebozough, 
and so on to Rochdale. 

The weather has not been always kind, 
and Mr. Talbot, who has been with the 
Van all the time, will doubtless have 
some curious experiences to relate; but 
unexpected kindness in many quarters 
has marked the course of the journey, 
and the members of our own churches 
in the neighbourhood of which the Van 
has passed have loyally helped in the 
work. The stations chosen have been 
chiefly in villages and small towns, and, 
while numbers have been often small, 
great interest has been awakened, and the 
seeds of liberal religious thought have 
been sown broadcast; while in many 
cases there was no need for sowing, and 
a ready response of sympathy from 
members of other churches met the 
speakers. 

When this first scason’s Mission is com- 
pleted, it will be of great interest to 
have a full report of the results, and of 
the conclusions of the chief workers as to 
what has been accomplished, and what 
are the possibilities of such a Mission. 


FAsHION is a poor vocation.—Channing. 
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NATIGNAL CONFERENCE 
Of the Members and Friends of 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 

FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 

AND OTHER NON-SUBSCRIBING OR 
KINDRED CONGREGATIONS. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE, 
1906-1909. 


- President.—Rev. Joseph Wood. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. James R. Beard, 
J.P., Mr. W. B. Bowring, J.P., Rev. Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Rev. 
8. A. Steinthal, Mz. A. W. Worthington, 
BASE P. 

Treasurer.—Mr. J. W. Scott, J.P. 

Secretary.—Rey. James Harwood, B.A. 


CoMMITTER. 


Elected Members—Rev. Dendy Agate, 
B.A., Rev. J. Worsley Austin, M.A., Ror. 
ine K. Hreeston, Rev. Henry Gow, B: ANS 
Mr. George H. Leigh, Mr. Percy H. Leigh, 
Mr. Albert Nicholson, Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, B.A., Rev. F. W. Stanley, Rev. 
JamesC. Strect, Mr. J.-C. Warren, M.A., 
Mr. J. Harrop White. 

Representative Members—Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle, Northern Counties Unitarian As- 
sociation ; Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. LL.B., 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union; Mr. Richard 
Robinson, Provincial Assembly of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire; Rev. J.J.Wzight, North 
and Hast Lancashire Unitarian Mission ; 
Rey. H. D. Roberts, Liverpool District Mis- 
sionary Association; Mr. G. W. Rayner 
Wood, Manchester District Association. of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches ; 
Rev. B. C. Constable, Hast Cheshire Chris- 
tian Union; Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association; Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, Mid- 
land Christian Union of Presbyterian, 


Unitarian, and other Non-Subscribing 
Churches; Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A., Eastern 


Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches; Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, L.C.C., 
Provincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern Counties; Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, London. District Unitarian Society ; 
Rev. C. C. Coe, Southern Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. J. C. Pollard, North Lan- 
cashire and Westmoreland Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. J. McDowell, Western Union 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches ; 

Rev. A. J.. Marchant, General Baptist 
Assembly; Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., 
Manchester College, Oxford; Rev. Charles 
Peach, Unitarian H.M. College, Manchester; 
Mr. Harold Baily, Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association; 
Mr. John Harrison, Sunday School Asso- 
. ciation; Miss Gittins, Central Postal 
Mission and Unitarian Workers’ Union. 
Not yet appointed, South Wales Unitarian 
Association; Mr. i. N. Williams, South 
Hast~Wales Unitarian Society; Not yet 
appointed, Scottish Unitarian Association ; 
Net yet appointed, Presbytery of Antrim ; 
Rev. J. H. Bibby, Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster; Rov. G. H. Vance, B.D., United 
Synod of Munster; Rev. J. A. Kelly, Asso- 
ciation of Irish Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian and other Free Christians ; Rev. Geo. 
J. Slipper, Ulster Unitarian Christian Asso- 
clation. 


Co-opted Members—Reoy. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A., Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., 
Mr: Charles W. Jones, J.P., Mr. David 
Martineau, J.P., Mr. P. J. Worsley, B.A., 
Mr. Edgar Worthington. 

RULES. 

The following are the Rules of the 
Conference, as revised at the Ninth Trien- 
nial Meeting, held at Oxford, April 19, 
1908 :— 

(1) This Conference shall be called ‘‘The 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other non-subscribing or kindred Con- 
gregations.’’ It shall mect at least once 
in every three years 

(2) ) The following per ‘sons shall be mem- 
pe ors. of the Conference and entitled to vote 

all its mectings :—- 

(a) The minister or ministers of each 
congregation on the roll of the Conference. 

(b) One delegate from cach congre- 
gation on the roll. 

(c) One delegate from each of the 
Societies enumerated in Rule 7. 

(d) Ministers not in charge of congie- 
gations whose names are contained in 
the last Essex Hall Year Book. 

(e) The Principal and all Professors 
on the permanent staff of Carmarthen 
College, Manchester College, Oxford, and 
the Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester. ~ 

(/) All officers and members of the 
Committee. 

(g) All past Presidents. 

(Ah) Any other person who may be 
elected a member by resolution passed 
at any Triennial Conference. Such mem- 
bership shall continue for the period 
named in the resolution, or, if no period 
be named therein, for seven years. 

(3) The Secretary shall keep a roll or 
list of the congregations and societies that 
are entitled to send representatives to a 
Conference. Any congregation or society 
not on the roll may apply in writing for 
admission. Such application shall in the 
first place be considered by the Committee, 
which may, by a resolution carried by 
two-thirds of the members present, at 
once place the name of such congregation 
or society on the roll. If two-thirds. of 
the members of Committee present do not 
vote in favour of such resolution, the 
Committee shall not have power to add the 
name of such congregation or society to 
the roll. But the Committee may by a 
simple majority pass a. resolution recom- 
mending the Conference to do so. 

(4) Any member of the Conference, who 
has given at least twenty-eight days’ 
notice in writing to the Sceretary of his 
intention, may propose at any Triennial 
Conference a resolution that the name of 
any congregation or society be added to 
the roll, or that any person be elected a 
member of the Conference under Rule 2h. 
Any such resolution may also be proposed 
on behalf of the Committce, in which case 
it shall be sufficient if notice of it be given 
in or with the report of the Committee. 
In either case, such resolution must be 
passed by a majority of, two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. 

(5) The business of the Conference, 
subject to any directions given at any 
meeting of the Conference, shall be managed 
by the Committce and the Officcrs. The 


Committee shall decide what papers shall 
be read and what resolutions shall be 
moved at cach Triennial Conference. 

(6) The Committee shall consist. of :— 
(a) Representatives chosen by the Socicties 
enumerated in Rule 7. (b) Twelve persons 
to be elected by the members present at 
each Triennial Conference. (c) Not more 
than six persons who may be elected from 
time to time by co-optation by those elected 
under clauses a@ and 6. The Committee 
shall go out of office at the conclusion of 
each Triennial Conference. 

(7) Each of the following socicties shall 
have the right under Rule 6a, to elect a 
representative to serve on the Committee. 
The Seeretary of each Society shall forward 
the namo. of its Se aa to the 
Secretary of the Conference, at least ten 
days before the assembling of cach Trien- 
nial Conference. 

a: EINGLAND:: 

The Nozthern Counties Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The Yorkshire Unitarian Union. 

The Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The North and East Lancashire Unita- © 
rian Mission. 

The Liverpool District Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

The Manchester Distriet Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches. 

The East Cheshire Christian Union for 
Missionary purposes. 

The North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association. 

The Midland Christian Union of Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, and other Non-Sub- 
scribing Churches. 

The Eastern Union of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches. 

The Provincial Assembly of London and 
the South Hastern Counties. 

The London District Unitarian Society. 

The Southern Unitarian Association. 

The North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Association. 

The Westcrn Union of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches. _ 

The Gencral Baptist Assembly. 

The Manchester College, Oxford. 

The Unitarian Home Missionary College 
Manchester. 

The British 
Association. 

The Sunday School Association. 

The Central Postal Mission and Unitarian 
Workers’ Union. 


WALES: 
The South Wales Unitarian Association. 


The South East Wales Unitarian Socicty. 
The Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 


and Foreign Unitarian 


SCOTLAND : 
The Scottish Unitarian Association. 


IRELAND : 


The Presbytery of Antrim. 

The Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 

The United Presbytery or Synod of 
Munster. 

The Assoc’ation of Irish Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians and other Free Christians. 

The Ulster Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

(8) The twelve persons to be elected by 
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the members under Rule 6 (6) shall be 
nominated in the following manner :— 
Every congregation on the roll and every 
Society enumerated in Rule 7 shall be 
invited to nominate some one person, who 
need not be a member of the congregation 
or society nominating, to serve on the 
Committee. The expiring Committee may 
also, if they think fit, nominate not more 
than six persons—not being members of 
the expiring Committee—to serve on the 
new Committee. All such nominations 
must be in the hands of the Secretary at 
least seven days before the assembling 
of the Conference, He shall then prepare 
a list of the persons nominated, showing 
by whom each person is nominated, and 
shall cause the same to be printed and 
delivered to each member as soon as pos- 
sitle after his arrival in the town in which 
the Conference is held. No one whose 
name does not appear on such list shall 
ke elected on the Committee under Rule 
6 (6b), except by a unanimous vote of the 
members present. 

(9) From the persons nominated in 
accordance with Rule 8, twelve shall be 
elected in the following manner :—The 
President or other Chairman of the meeting 
shall appoint Scrutineers. Each member 
shall make, on his copy of the list of persons 
nominated, a cross opposite the names 
of the persons for whom he intends to 
vote. The scrutineers, if members, may 
vote. No member may vote for more than 
twelve persons to serve on the Committee. 
Each member shall then sign his list with 
his name and address, and hand it as his 
voting paper to the Scrutineers. If any 
member who has been present during any 
portion of the Conference is compelled to 
leave before the business mecting, he 
may lodge his voting paper, duly signed, 
with the Secretary, enclosed in a sealed 
envelope addressed ‘‘ To the Scrutineers’’; 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to hand the same to the Scrutineers on 
behalf of such member. 

(10) The Scrutineers shall reject every 
voting paper which is not signed by a 
member, every voting paper on which 
more than twelve names (of those nominated 
for Committee) are marked, and every 
voting paper which is, in their opinion, 
unintelligible or equivocal. They shall 
then count the votes and the Chairman 
shall announce the result to the meeting. 
The voting papers shall then be destroyed 
by the Secretary. 

(11) The Officers of the Conference shall 
be a President, one or more Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries 
(Honorary or paid), and two Auditors. 
The Officers shall be elected by the members 
present at each Triennial Confer2nce, and 
shall hold office till the conclusion of the 
next Triennial Conference. Honorary 
Officers shall be ex officco members of the 
Committee. 

(12) It shall be the duty of the expiring 
Committee to submit to each Triennial 
Conference the names of persons whom 
they deem qualified, and whom they have 
ascertained to be willing, to serve as 
Officers of the Conference. Any member 
present at any Triennial Conference may 
propose any other person for any office, 
and the vote shall be taken at the business 
meeting by a show of hands, unless an 
election by voting papers be demanded, 
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in which case the Officers shall be elected 
in the same manner as the Committee. 

(13) The Committes may fill up any 
vacancy which may occur on the Committee, 
or in any office through death, absence, 
resignation, or from any other cause. 

(14) The Committee shall hold regular 
meetings to consult, and when considered 
advisable to take action, on matters affect- 
ing the well-being and interests of the 
congregations and societies on the roll of 
the Conference, as by directing attention, 
suggesting plans, organising expressions of 
opinion, raising fuads to carry out the 
foregoing objects, or summoning, if it 
deem it needful, a special meeting of the 
Conference. 

(15) At each Triennial Conference the 
Committee shall present to the members 
a full report of its proceedings and of the 
action which it has taken, for the approval 
or otherwise of the Conference. A copy 
of such report shall be forwarded ten days 
at Jeast before the assembling of cach 
Triennial Conference to every member 
whose name and address is then known 
to the Secretary. It shall state the general 
nature of any resolution (other than formal 
or usual business) which is to be proposed 
on behalf of the Committee at the ap- 
proaching Conference. 

(16) These rules may be varied or re- 
pealed, or new rules made, at any Triennial 
Conference by a resolution passed by a 
majority consisting of not less than two- 
thirds of those present and voting. Un- 
less such resolution is to be moved on 
behalf of the Committee, notice of the 
proposed alteration or addition must be 
sent, to the Secretary twenty-eight days at 
least before the assembling of the Con- 
ference. In cither case, notice of the reso- 
lution must be given in or with the report 
of the Committee. Notice of any other 
resolution proposed to be moved at the 
Business Meeting must reach the Secretary 
two days at least before the assembling of 
each Conference. 


MR. SCOTT’S NEWDIGATE.* 


‘* THE Death of Shelley ’’ was the sub- 
ject appointed for this year’s Newdigate 
at Oxford, and the prize, as we reported at 
the time, was awarded to Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott, of New College. 

His poem, which is in the metre of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Thyrsis,’’ will be 
recognised as full of high poetic promise. 
It is, indeed, difficult to follow, and this 
is perhaps not wholly due to defective 
knowledge on the reader’s part both of 
Shelley’s works and the story of his death ; 
but there is undoubtedly a true music in 
the verses, and if the thought appears at 
times ilusive, it is with a beauty and a 
spirit not unakin to Shelley’s own. 

The opening stanzas will at once show 
its quality :— 

‘* There is a sea no wanderer may find, 

Nor sail thereto its distant freight may 

bring, 
About the margins of the world it lies, 

Beyond the sunrise and the sunsetting, 


* “The Death of Shelley.’’ The Newdigate 
Poem, 1906. By Geoffrey Scott, New College. 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 50 and 57,. Broad- 
street. 4 London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Is. net.) — 
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Serene and clear: no storm may there 
arise, 
No footfall of the wind 
May stir its peace ; only upon the air 
Echoes are heard, and whispers by the 
shore, ¥ 
With low refrain returning evermore, 
And Music makes her tranquil dwelling 
there. 


‘* And all Earth’s wealth of form and 
harmony, __ 
Shapes of delight and voices magical 
To bind our senses, from beyond that 
- strand : 
Draw down to men. 
they fall, 
Asilent foam cast forth upon the sand ; 
And few there are may see 
That ocean’s wonder; few whose ear is 
stron 
To catch th’ eternal rhythm of its tide, 
Save in man’s heart some memory of 
it hide, 
Save in the broken beauty of bis song. 


But: faintly here 


‘* What strain of lamentation fitly sounds 
By those clear shores for his ensilenced 
breath 
Whom most their haunted echoes held 


in thrall 2 aia 


Flows it in gentle mourning over death, 
As, softly still, old shepherd-voices call 
From where a blue sea bounds 
The grey Sicilian uplands unforgot ? 
Or with the passion of his fiercer tone 
That wept the singer of Endymion ? 
Nay! He is dead, and we can hear it not. 


‘* We hear it not; but the enchanted tide 
To Shelley’s ear its gift would ever bring ; 
And Music’s phantom messengers arose 
Upon his dream-lit vision whispering.”’ 
So the thought proceeds of Shelley as the 
passionate singer of liberty, unheeded 
indeed, while yet the revolutionary forces 
of that time were gaining in strength ; and 
of the singer also of the pure spirit of 
Nature, until his voice was silenced in 
death. 
“* But most his song 


“* Rose with the rising storm, exultingly 
In the swift triumph of the driving West. 
Yet wild, yet merciless, with angry 


speed 
The storm o’erwhelmed him in its mortal 
quest, [heed 


And spares him not, that faring without 
Beneath the shaded sky, 
Nought hears he but the gentle strains 
that tell 
The legend of Antigone, and sees 
Nought but the tranquil light of 
Sophocles, 
Who knew no tempest that he could not 
te ‘*quell.’’ j 


That is an allusion to the fact that Shelley 
had a copy of Sophocles with him, when his ~ 
boat was overwhelmed by the storm. And 
thus his death is described :— 


‘* And the great deep received him, and 
enwrapt 
His life within the pulsing and the gloom 


Of the slow-veering waters. All for 
nought 

His voice of seas, to stay the sudden 
doom ! 

In vain his voice by sounding torrents 
taught ! 


For that mute song is lapped 
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In Ocean’s treasury, and lingers there, 
Amid the shelvey caverns of her base, 
', Where the sea ponders, and the tides 
: enlace, 
'Gentlest of all her wonders, and most 
tare.” 


After a break in the poem, following the 
gloomy picture of the desolate shore on 
which the body was cast up by the sea, 
there follows a fine appeal to Plato, as the 
master of the poct’s thinking, an appeal 
for some answer to this tragedy of his 
death— 

‘* Thy scholar, passionate 
As thou, to pierce beyond th’)enchanted 
sea 
Past thronging dreams, and phantoms 
half divine, 
To the white Truth, whose timeless 
realm is thine, 

And, in thy pathway, sought to climb 

to thee ?”’ 


For with Plato’s ideal vision comes fore- 
boding of more perfect truth, 


‘© Wherein our fitful lights should burn 
as one, 
Calm in the fulness of the certain day.”’ 
So, even with our little knowledge, with 
the conviction of abiding spiritual truth, 
we can look calmly upon his death. 
‘* Vainly he sought ; but now the upturned 
face 
Endures thy deathless answer. 
The mists half rise. 
sands a breeze 
Stirs and is gone; a gentle breath 
parts by 
In awe the ruin of his hair, and frees 
.The wan brow’s wasted grace. 
And in the dawn the heavy hours release 
To their sea-home his phantasies. He 
holds 
Their mastery no longer, but enfolds 
His one white slumber of unvisioned 
peace.” 
In the poem as published ‘‘ brows ’’ is 
a misprint, corrected above. We stumbled 
also at the phrase, ‘‘ parts by,’’? which 
appears to mean ‘‘ parts aside,’’ but is 
hardly a use of words one would expect 
or easily understand. 
The poem concludes as follows :-— 


“Frail lamp of mighty ardours dedicate 
‘In Freedom’s sanctuary to dwell secure,— 
Unmastered heart of music, overworn 
With air-born passions, how should’st 
thou endure 
The world’s so bitter usage, and its 
scorn, 
The storm’s insensate hate ? 
Now hast thou rest! Yet now thy flame 
burns high, 
Now all the winds are haunted with 
: thy soul, 
And the low waves with deeper cadence 
roll 
For thee, and thy Greek lord, eternally ! 


** For thee more softly on the solemn hills 
Darkens the evening, and the late shades 
grow ; 
Thine altered spirit, peaceful now 
as they, 
Beholds at last its clear dominion. So, 
When heaven, weary at the close 
of day, 
Faints unto calm, and stills 
The warring winds, and parts their 
cloudy cars, 


Silently 
From the dumb 


In some deep, silent water the moon’s 


light 
Shines forth in ancient vigilance, and 
Night 
Kindles the tranquil mirage of the 
stars.” 


A SERMON IN STONE. 


Ir is well if a holiday sometimes surprises 
one with a new kind of revelation of one- 
self and the world. A holiday, to fulfil 
its proper mission, must needs tend towards 
the recreation of body and soul. In fact, 
it is fairly obvious that in the nourishment 
of the latter the formey derives great benefit. 
Shall we say that the less is contained in 
the greater? A holiday should provide 
the opportunity for the release of the ego, 
which is far too apt to get imprisoned 
within the folding doors of the conventional 
and the commonplace. By long custom 
we get to prescribe our limits and define 
our horizon according to the pressure of 
circumstances of time and place. The 
pathos of the situation lies in the evident 
complacency ; we hug our chains in abject 
contentment. The ledger, the scrip, the 
circular, the contract note no less than the 
golf club and the cricket bat, seem to 
control our actions and rule our destiny. 


Sometimes we rebel—it is in the rebellion 


that salety and sanity lie. 

Such reflections have come, unbidden, 
from a short stay at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea,. 

It is true that in many respects this 
little resort does not differ from other 
seaside places. Perhaps its worst defect 
is its modernity ; such an aggressive tone 
of ultra-respectability ; so many tokens of 
a Liverpool and Manchester civilisation. 

But there is a great—a very great— 
exception to all this. On the promenade, 
in a very prominent position, there stands 
a monument of stone. You are at once 
arrested by it, for it tells its own tale. 
A simple tale, mainly about a simple man 
and his fellows who gave up their lives in 
response to a call of duty some twenty years 
ago. That is all! We might, perhaps, 
examine this pedestal a little more. 

Seemingly in rough, haphazard style a 
collection of stone has been thrown together, 
and on this has been chiselled with re- 
markable fidelity the full-sized figure of a 
St. Anne’s lifeboat-man. He stands ready 
for immediate action, grasping the coil of 
rope which is going to be the messenger 
of hope and life. 

The features of this man are expressive 
to a degree—they speak. 

Your curiosity is aroused with percep- 
tion—you want to know all that is to be 
known. Very well then, listen to the tale. 

One December night a German barque, 
Mexico, manned by twelve hands, ran 
upon one of the treacherous banks which 
abound off the coast: ‘* It was a fearful 
night, and just upon midnight, when the 
St. Anne’s lifeboat, the Laura Janet, was 
launched on its errand of mercy.’” In 
this succinct prologue is contained the 
cause—the effect is easily stated. 

Thirteen men went out to save; not 
one returned alive: The capsizing of the 
Laura Janet accounted for thirteen deso- 
late homes. 

There is really little more to add, 

The shipwrecked crew were saved by 
the Lytham lifeboat, Southport also sent 


aid, and no less than eleven of this boat 
were drowned. 

It was not the first time that death had 
been the reward of a lifeboat crew, but 
somehow the public mind was fired with 
imaginative fervour. A sense of realisa- 
tion siezed men and women. There are 
just a few particulars worth the telling. 

‘* The nation was touched to the heart by 
the calamity, and a fund was raised on 
behalf of the dependents of the St. Anne’s 
and Southport heroes. In addition to a 
sum of £26,299, the Emperor of Germany, 
through his Consul at Liverpool, disbursed 
money amongst the widows and families; 

‘“The wreck occurred int December, 1886, 
and in the May of 1888 the monument was 
unveiled on the promenade at St. Anne’s: 

‘“ The figure is a striking likeness of the 
coxswain who held the helm of the Laura 
Janet on that fateful night.’? So runs a 
local report. 

It was in the noontide of a beautiful 
June day that the memorial presented 
itself for our inspection. The bright sun 
overhead, the soft lapping waves upon 
the beach, the shore of many-hued pebbles 
—these, with the hundred and one associa- 
tions of heat and energy and life, became 
suddenly dwarfed as in the presence of a 
power greater and mightier than them all. 
It was the conquest of the heroic; the 
reign of the spirit—in short, the triumph 
of the absolute. This lifeless, inanimate 
figure; the work of men’s hands, the 
product of the quarry, the result of 
manual labour. Yes, all these and yet 
something else besides: the rough-cut 
features of a probably rough-cut native: 
Yet presently the external, the covering, 
the mannerisms of this rough sailor dis- 
appear, and it is evident that the divine 
and the god-like take their place. This 
poor fellow, with his brave associates, 
could do no more than offer up his life as - 
a forfeit to the inexorable law of nature on 
behalf of a foreign crew. Somehow one’s 
vision of the true inwardness of atonement 
seems to get clarified under the spell of a 
great sacrificial effort. A common expe- 
rience teaches where an extraordinary 
theology only repels. Altogether astrange, 
sad spectacle this monument of stone at 
St. Anne’s, and yet all the time a magnifi- 
cent object lesson of duty and unselfishness, 
One cannot conceive of its influence ever 
growing slight while human hearts beat in 
a common unison. 

It was Macaulay who, speaking of a 
certain book, said that no one who read it 
could be quite the same afterwards. 
Probably this is a hard truth to accept 
before one is brought face to face with the 
sterner verities of life ; then no explanation 
is necessary; one understands, 

The recollection of the brave coxswain 
and his twelve companions will be an 
abiding one: It has been the sermon of 
the holiday which, without sensationalism 
or excitement, has preached its message: 

‘* Mr. Punch ”’ said at the time :— 


‘* Weep not for them, dear women ; cease 
wringing of your hands ; 

Go out to meet your heroes across the South- 
port sands. 

Grim death for them is stingless, the grave 
has victory ; 

Cross oars and bear them nobly home, 
brave Warriors of the Sea.’* 

W: H: Jacossen: 
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MUSINGS. 
By A MInIsTER. 
XLII. 


Tue smallest book in my possession 
measures three inches by two. It was 
printed in 1765, and contains in the original 
Greek the Manual of Epictetus and the 
Hynin to Zeus of Cleanthes—a kind of 
vade-mecum for the scholar, requiring 
no more room in his pocket than such 
space as he is wont to give to snuff-box 
or ink-horn. 

The Manual of Epictetus is said to have 
been to antiquity what the Imitation of 
Thomas*A Kempis was to later times. It 
is the spoken philosophy of ‘* the halting 
slave,’’ reduced to written form by a 
loving pupil and friend, before long to 
be as acceptable to Christian as to heathen 
readers. The wonder is, not that Christ- 
ians recognised religion in heathen philoso- 
phy, but that heathen philosophers failed 
to recognise philosophy in the Christian 
religion. The reason was doubtless this, 
that to a Roman stoic 1+ was inconceivable 
that philosophy, worthy of the name, 
could. come from those who had not 
themselves passed through philosophic 
training. It was tho pagan form of the 
question, ‘‘ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned ?’’ Tf any rumour 
reached him of the cxalted teaching of the 
followers of the now craze, he would at 
once suppose it borrowed from one or 
miore of the systems of existing philosophic 
schools. He would ask in his own dis- 
dainful way whether any originally good 
thing could come out of Nazareth. 

And yet, let us suppose him sat down 
by force, or by persuasion, to the study of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Religion 
apart, the Sermon is a philosophy of life. 
Its conclusions, in their bearing upon 
human affairs, ave very much his own, 
independently arrived at, and not less 
Serviceable. Here are maxims with which 
even the unbeliever may arm himself 
against the troubles which beset him on 
every side. Here is the great secret of 
detachment from worldly care, the remedy 
for unhappiness arising from anxiety con- 
cerning bodily want. And here, too, is 
a security more positive, more assuring, 
than that cold insensibility to evil which 
i3 the stoic’s aim—the security of a mind 
which can rightly weigh, and calmly choose, 
and bravely overcome. Or let us imagine 
him pondering over the precepts of Paul 
the aged—words of counsel for those who 
would manfully bear the hardships of 
poverty, of toil, of civil oppression, and 
even of servile condition. Or let us think 
of him as coming upon that passage in 
which another apostle arranges his virtues 
in a scheme, and bids his hearers pass by 
a graduated course from the personal to 
the social, from the social to the universal. 
Might it not have dawned upon him that, 
quite apart from that preaching which was 
‘* foolishness,’’ these Galilean moralists 
had something to say to him oa his own 
ground ? Epictetus speaks once of the 
Christians, and then with contempt. What 
if he had seen in the ages to come these 
same -Christians shining forth as lights 
in the world, the philosophers with their 
dim torches falling behind, to walk humbly 
in their train ¢ 

The best things in the Manual are well 


known to modern readers. 
a fine enumeration, 
which are within our power, and then of 
the things which are beyond control. 
take the mind off the latter, and to make a 
right use of the former, is to find the true 
path of life and happiness. 
real nature of things, what is substance and 
what is shadow, what is transient and 
what is abiding, whatis moderate and what 
is excessive, what is precious and what 
is worthless, this is wisdom. The true 
philosopher is a man of action even more 
than of thought. 
in a ship, allowed for a time on shore, and 
may 


moving than his famous Hymn. 
the story of one who, more than two cen- 
turies before Christ, found in philosophy 
the strait gate and narrow way of religion, 
and entered them through much tribulation. 
He began his student life with exactly half- 
a - crown. 
worked all night at drawing water, and got 
into trouble with the judges for having no 
visible means of support. 
sherds made the tablets on which he took 
his notes. 
he succeeded his great master in his school, 
but it is still more pleasant to think that 
St. Paul, preaching on the same hill of 
Mars on which he had been tried, had 
him in his mind when he spoke to Athen- 
ians of the witness of their ‘‘ 


Tt opens with 


first, of the things 


To 


To know the 


We are like passengers 


amuse and busy ourselves with what 
we find as we stroll, but, if the captain call, 


we must run and Jeave things as they are, 
and not once look back. 
doctrine, whether we call it philosophy 
or religion. 


This is good 


The story of Cleanthes is even more 
It is 


To earn his Jecture-fees he 


Bones and pot- 


Tt is comforting to know that 


own poets.”’ 
‘* For we are thy offspring’’ is the be- 


ginning of the fourth line of the Hymn. 


I find the old printer’s type less fitted 


to my eyes than to my pocket, but I thank 
him for showing me on portable a thing 
is weighty thoi aght, and what breadth of 


wisdom can go into three inches by two, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
sapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and alt private information should be accom- 
punied by the name and address of the senders. | 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 
1907. 


Sir,—When the Essex Hall Year Book 
is published, several people, on looking 
over the anniversaries and events which 
appear in the monthly calendar from 
January to December, have suggested 
that the list might be made more interest- 
ing and instructive. Perhaps some. of 
your accurate and well informed readers 
may be able to send in the names and 
dates of a few heroes, martyrs, teachers, 
saints, writers, workers, celebrated in 
the annals of liberal religions thought, 

which have hitherto escaped notice. I 
make the suggestion as a holiday task 
for the benefit of the diligent and the 
studious, and with a view to increase the 
value of the Year Book for 1907 as a book 
of reference. 


~~ W. Coprtanp Bowis. 
Essex Hall, London, July 31, 1906. ° 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. i 
XII. Creep. 

A CREED is a summary of religious 
belicf, and, as a man cannot think his 
belief without theology, so neither can 
he state it without a creed. 

Mention i is made in St. ne Epistles of 

a ‘‘form,’’ a ‘‘ deposit,’’ a ‘‘ confession,’’ a 
“ faith.?? i at least ‘6 passages (1 Cor. 
vill. 6; xv. 3, 4) there are clauses so 
rounded and balanced that they might well 
be fragments of a composition intended — 
to be learnt by heart; yet there is no 
complete body of words to. which we 
can point and say, This was the primitive 
creed.’ The nearest approach to a full 
profession of faith is the rehearsal made 
by St. Peter in Acts x. 38—43. jer 4 

The truth appears to be that tho primi- 
tive Christian creed was at first neither 
committed to writing nor recited in public. 
There was more safety, and also more 
reverence, in its use as a ‘‘symbol,’’ or 
secret sign. It was a pledge, and the 
necessity for its use as a test, and as a 
protection against heresy, had not yet 
arisen. 

With this later necessity rose another 
need—the necd of that definiteness of 
statement without which no society can 
make its position clear. Without a creed 
Christianity would never have gained 
the attention of thinking men, and, despised 
by them, would have lost its hold at 
at last upon the affections of the people. 
The most advanced minds in the fourth 
or fifth centuries were the religious 
minds, the most trained thinkers the 
theologians, and it would ill become 
those who study the rise of heathen 
systems of belief to find nothing of interest 


in the growth and development of 
Christian doctrine. Hach man, says 
Emerson, should see that he can live 


all history in his own person. 

Moreover, we must not underrate the 
importance in religion of a mental atti- 
tude. It is true that the founder of 
Christianity asked much more for acts 
of faith than for ex xpressions of . belief, 
but in the plain question, ‘‘ What think 
ye of the Christ? Whose son is he ?”? 
he certainly demanded a statement. of 
opinion. According to its conception of 
Messiah, so would the Jewish people 
conceive its own destiny. Everything 
would turn upon the idea they had in 
their minds. Our action depends very 
much on the nature of our ideas. As_ 
we think of God, so shall we think of life 
and duty and the future state. How 
nations have thought of God is written 
in their history; to a great extent the 
thought has made the history. It is 
by ideas that we are animated, by ideas 
we are governed, for ideas we live, and 
for ideas we are sometimes ready to die. 
The use of the intellect in religion will 
never supersede, but will always affect, 
the play of the affections and the power 
of the will. 

A creed, then, need not be more than 
a concise statement of present belief. 
Rigidly fixed, and regarded as immutable, 
such statement might become in time 
a hindrance to religious progress, but 
there is no reason why an open confession 
of common faith should not be for the 
time being of the highest value in religious 
fellowship and life. B. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THe Voyace or THE ‘‘ ArGgo”’ 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


TO GET 


Tuis is the story of the heroes who by 
daring deeds obtained the Golden Fleece 
and won everlasting fame. And now in 
their ship the Argo—a ship no more of 
timber but of shining stars—they sail 
over the Black Sea of the night until at 
the dawn the Fleece of Gold is seen 
shining upon a cloud. 


Tue golden fleece of Jupiter’s winged 
ram hung on a beech-tree in a grove of 
oaks in Colchis. Wherefore ’tis said that 
in the autumn every beech-tree bears a 
fleece of gold. ; 

Now Pelias, the King of Thessaly, had 

promised to occupy the throne until his 
young nephew Jason, the heir, was old 
enough to enter upon his heritage. Years 
passed, and Pelias found his seat so com- 
fortable that he did not like the thought 
of giving it up. But now Jason came 
along to show his uncle what a magnifi- 
cent young fellow he had become, tall 
and strong and handsome. Pelias praised 
him mightily, but in his heart he was ill 
at ease. He was determined to get rid of 
Jason, but in a thoroughly respectable 
manner, so as not to excite the suspicions 
of the people. There was the Golden 
Fleece far away in the land of Colchis—— 
what a glorious thing to possess—to go 
through unknown perils and capture it 
and bring it home to Greece! It was just 
the thing to excite the spirit of Jason, 
_ therefore Uncle Pclias gave him every 
encouragement, for he thought he. was 
sure to meet with destruction in some 
shape or other in the attempt to carry out 
such a dangerous enterprise. 

Jason, for his part, could think cf 
nothing but glory and success, therefore 
he invited the bravest men in Greece to 
join him, and they readily responded. 
They must needs havea new ship strongly 
built for the purpose, and the heroes them- 
selves helped to build her. In their 
strong arms they lifted the heavy tim- 
bers—they truly set the keel and fixed 
to it the staunch oaken ribs. For many 
a long week from dawn till dark the 
cheerful clatter of hammer and adze and 
saw went on. The brown smoke of the 
pitch for caulking the crevices blew in their 
faces, but they relished the strong savour. 
At last the Argo was finished and her 
mast set up. Pushing all together with 
might and main the heroes slid her into 
the water. A goodly vessel she well 
might be, for she was planned by Athené, 
the goddess of Wisdom. 

' The night before they started the 
Argonauts, as these sturdy adventurers 
were called, feasted and made merry and 
praised the gods and asked for their 
blessing on the voyage. Next morning 
they took their places two by two on 
the benches, and just as the anchor was 
weighed and the great mainsail filled with 
the wind and the oars fell with one 
splash into the sea, Chiron, the wise 
Centaur, came down from the mountains 
where he lived, carrying the little 
Achilles, thereafter greatest of heroes 
~but now only a child, that he might 
‘wave a happy farewell to his father, 


Peleus, who was one of the crew. For 
the sight of children makes brave men 
braver. Old Tiphys the trusty takes the 
helm. Just before him is Hercules, a 
very mountain of muscle, rowing the 
stroke-oar, On a bench behind him, 
Polyphemus, who had fought with the 
Centaurs, but was now getting old, and 
another Polyphemus, swiftest of runners. 
There are seated, each at his oar, the 
twin. brothers Castor, the tamer of 
horses, and Pollux, the famous boxer. 
Lynceus, so keen of sight that he can 
see the veins of metal in the rocks and 
the fountains far below the earth. There 


are the sons of Boreas, the North Wind, 


and others, aud Jason, captain of them 
all: While the rest man the ship, 
Orpheus, the famous singer, sings to his 
lyre to hearten his comrades and to help 
them keep time. So sweet is his voice 
that the fishes in the sea are attracted, 
and the dolphins play round and round 
the ship in glee: Well is it to meet peril 
with laughter and song. 

Of all the adventures of these brave 
men I cannot stop to tell,-or of all the 
troubles that befell them; for great deeds 
are not wrought nor glory won without 
suffering and disappointment. I can but 
mention in passing the Six-handed Giants 
they had to fight, who threatened to 
destroy them and their vessel with the 
huge rocks they hurled into the air. Day 
after day stormy winds held them back, 
until at length a kingfisher flew over the 
head of Jason, and gave the sign that the 
wind would change. 

The island of Lemnos they found 
inhabited by-none but women. At one 
place where they landed they defended 
the king from the attacks of the Harpies, 
or flymg hounds of Jupiter. Strange, 
weird birds flying overhead shot their 
feathers at the voyagers, whose flesh they 
pierced like sharp arrows. Their greatest 
danger layin passing through the narrow 
passage of the Sounding Rocks, which 
they succeeded in doing by rowing 
at their utmost speed after the dove, 
which led the way; but only the pro- 
tecting hand of Athené, the friend of 
the Argonauts, could save them from 
destruction by holding back the threaten- 
ing rocks; for no sooner had they passed 
from between them than they clashed 
together with the stunning crack of 
thunder. At iength they reached the 
shores of Colchis, where Jason, landing, 
sought the palace of Aletes the King, 
and demanded of him the Golden Fleece 
in return for whatever hard service he 
should require of him. Mighty was the 
dwelling of Metes, with gates and 
pillars and cornices of brass. A great 
vine grew about the doorway, and 
under its shadow were cool fountains of 
water aud wine and oil and milk. First, 
in courtesy, the King gave Jason and his 
comrades to eat and drink, and afterward 
he listened to his demand and laughed 
and scoffed withal. ‘‘ Before ye have 
the Golden Fleece,’’ said he, ‘‘ye shall 
harness my bulls, brazen-hoofed and 
fire-breathing, and plough my four-acre 
field. In the morning ye shall sow it 
with dragons’ teeth, and in the evening 
ye shall reap the harvest.’? Jason declared 
he gladly would perform that toil. Whereat 
the King gave him sword and armour and 


a shield of bull’s hide hard as iron. But 
Jason could never have done the deed 
without the help of Medea, the King’s 
daughter. She admired his courage and 
loved him for it, and determined to aid 
him. Having great knowledge of plants, 
she secretly gave him a drug with which 
to anoint his body and shield so that the 
fiery breath of the bulls should not harm 
him. But swiftly must he act, for the 
power of the drug availed for but a day. 
Bearing this in mind Jason went to the 
stalls, and seizing one of the bulls by the 
horns drew him forth and forced him to 
the plough, while one of his companions 
fastened the yoke. This he did with the 
other also. Then taking with him a 
helmet full of dragons’ teeth which 
King Metes had given him, he 
ploughed the field, dropping the seed in 
the furrow as he went along, until it 
was finished, when he took back the bulls 
to their stable. Soon the crop began to 
shoot up out of the soil—first the sharp 
points of spears, then heads of fierce men 
with helmets on, and so until the field 
was full of armed wartiors. This was the 
crop that Jason had toreap. It surpassed 
the prowess of any single man; but what 
aman fails to attain by valour he may 
attain by reason of craft. Therefore 
Jason, hiding himself among the neigh- 
bouring rocks, hurled a great stone high 
into the air, which, falling into the midst 
of the armed host, at once created havoc 
among them; for every man charged his 
neighbour with causing this commotion 
until they were all fighting against one 
another, nor ceased until the greater part 
were slain; when Jason rushed in with 
dravn sword and despatched the: rest: 
Thus he reaped the harvest from the 
dragons’ teeth. 

Aetes was not well pleased that Jason 
had succeeded, and he feared now lest 
he should get the Golden Fleece. , But 
it was well guarded by a sleepless Dragon, 
that wound its coils round and round the 
tree on which it was hung; nor could 
any come near it for the smoke and flames 
that issued from its nostrils. But the 
magic of Medea prevailed where nought 
else could. Again she provided her lover 
with a potent medicine. When he 
approached the grove in the dead of 
night and saw from a distance the Fleece 
shining on the bough, his heart was great, 
within him, and advancing cautiously 
toward the monster, sword in hand, he 
sprinkled the drug in its face, which 
soothed it into a deep slumber, so that 
Jason stepped boldly across its scaly 
coils and took the Fleece down from the 
bough. But Metes, when he discovered 
that the Fleece was gone, and that through 
the cunning of his own daughter, was 
wrath beyond measure, so that Medea had 
to flee to the Greeks for protection. 
They took her on board the Argo, and 
made haste to depart. Tugging at their 
stout oars, and bracing the sail to the 
wind, they were coon beyond the reach 
of harm, carrying with them the Golden 
Fleece and Medea, who became the wife of 
Jason in his home in Thessaly. 

Thus was won the Golden Fleece of 
Fame, the prize of daring, but not won 
without the aid and encouragement cf 
love. 


H. M. Livens; 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


TuE Education Bill has passed the House 
of Commons, but what the Lords have now 
to consider is by no means the same Bill 
as that introduced by Mr. BirrEeLi in 
April. As amended in Committee and on 
Report it has only 30 clauses instead of 40. 
Part II. of the original Bill with 11 clauses, 
on ‘‘ Educational Endowments : Power to 
make Schemes,’’ is dropped, and Part L., 
dealing with ‘‘ Elementary Schools,’’ has 
a fresh clause, and the 14 clauses of this 
first part extend to three and a half pages 
more of the Bill as printed than in the 
original copy. Indeed the Bill as a whole, 
in spite of the omitted part, is nearly as 
long as the original, for many clauses have 
been greatly elaborated in the process of 
amendment. 

How the Bill will fare in the House of 
Lords is a subject of interest to many and 
of dnxiety to some. The anomalous 
character of our legislative machinery, 
in which the motive portion is subject to 
periodical revision, while the regulative 
portion remains unalterable, shows itself 
especially at such a time; and people are 
inquiring, not what new wisdom the Lords 
may impart to the measure, but how far 
they dare go in opposing the will of the 
vast majority in the popular House. 
General opinion appears to negative the 
notion of a total rejection of the Bull, and 
the belief is that the Lords will confine 
their action to modifying the scheme now 
before them. How far are their modifi- 
cations likely to prove of vital importance ? 

To estimate the probabilities we must 
first consider what the chief provisions of 
the Bill are. Everyone knows, or should 
know, that it insists on full public controi 
of all public elementary schools—that is, 
of all schools maintained by the public 
funds. Then it is equally clear that hence- 
forth teachers are not to be subjected to 
theological tests when applying for posts 
in such schools; this, at least, is the 
express stipulation of the Bill. Whether 
it will be obeyed, whether in the continu- 
ance of theological teaching in the schools 
it can be whole-heartedly obeyed, are 


points for experience to settle. But at 
any rate, these two cardinal principles of 
the Bill remove very serious grievances set 
up by Mr. Batrour’s Acts on‘the subject. 
We do not think that the Lords will seek 
to reverse the unhesitating verdict of the 
House of Commons in favour of these 
principles. 

But the Bill contains much more than 
the assertion of these fundamental princi- 
ples. It follows the lead of Mr. Batrour’s 
legislation in the direction of widening the 
scope of public education, and it offers 
substantial aid towards the better equip- 
ment of our schools. It empowers the 
local authorities to advance in notable 
paths, such as those relating to medical 
inspection of scholars, and in provision for 
‘* vacation schools.’’ It gives to Wales 
a special Education Council of its own, 
and so takes us one step nearer to the 
devolution in our national business, which 
is seen by all practical men to be necessary, 
In these and other ways the Bill does credit 
to its promoters,and chiefly to Mr. BrrrE.t, 
who is deservedly congratulated all round 
on the sensible and conciliatory manner 
in which he has conducted its passage 
through the Commons. So far as our 
survey has gone, we cannot think there 
will be in the Upper House such antipathy 
to the Government and all its proposals 
that so important and beneficial a scheme 
will be ruthlessly thrown out. 

Finally, however, there is the ‘* religious 
difficulty,’’ which we regret to find usually 
thrust into the foreground to the absolute 
forgetfulness of other features of the Bill. 
As it stands, Mr. Brrre.u’s scheme per- 
mits local authorities to give religious 
teaching on the lines known as ‘‘ Cowper- 
Templeism,’’ that is, the plan generally 
adopted by the great School Boards of a 
few years ago. In order to meet the views 
of those who desire a dogmatic type of 
religious teaching, whether they be Jews, 
Catholics, or Anglicans, facilities may be 
given, where the great majority of parents 
so desire, for special theological tuition, 
under certain conditions, one of the most 
significant being a due school provision for 
children of the minority of parents in such 
a district. In the House of Commons 
this feature of the Bill has been gravely 
discussed, and outside the House much 
dislike for. it has been expressed. We 
shall see whether the Lords, at the instiga- 
tion of the clerical peers, will endeavour 
to force further concessions to the sects. 
They may do so, and in that case serious 
difficulties will arise; but we are by no 
means sure that the average peer really 
cares more for extreme clericalism than 
the average churchman in general does, 
and that is not much. 


“« 


Frew things impair men’s reverence. 


for human nature more than war.— 
Channing. 


BOER HOME INDUSTRIES. 


A MOST interesting report was issued 
last March by the “ Boer Home Indus- 
tries and Aid Society,’’ telling by means 
of extracts from her letters of the admir- 
able work done by Miss Emily Hobhouse 
and her helpers during the past year 
among the Bocr women and girls. We 
quote the introduction to the report :— 

“Travelling through the country dis- 
tricts of the Orange River Colony and 
the Transvaal in 1903, Miss Hobhouse 
was deeply impressed by the destitution 
in which she found large numbers of the 
people living. 
the country, the scarcity of. water, of 
wood, of fodder and other materials, the 
difficulty of starting agriculture again 


Owing to the character of . 


after the denudation of the country war, © 


except for those who had capital, almost 
insuperable. Miss Hobhouse was able to 
administer relief from the fund entrusted 
to her in some urgent cases, but for per- 
manent amelioration it occurred to her 
that it would be possible in the farmers’ 
homes to supplement agriculture by 
domestic industries, 

«« Having mastered the details of lace- 
making and wool-weaving, Miss Hobhouse 
sailed for South Africa at the beginning of 
last year, with two lady assistants. How 
she has started her plan, both in the 
Orange Colony and the Transvaal, and 
has carried the enterprise to success—at 
least in its initial stages—is described by 
herself in. the following letters, written 
week by week to her friends in England. 
These are published without substantial 
alteration, except for the omission of 
personal matters and household details. 

“The possibility of using the wool of 
the South African sheep for weaving into 
clothes, rugs, and carpets, pointed to a 
homelier form of industry than that of 
lace-making, and one more likely to com- 
mend itself to the Boers. Their know- 
ledge of the special dyes to be found on 
the veldt added, as will be seen from these 
letters, a new chance of success,”’ 

The first letter is dated from Philippolis, 
in the Orange River Colony, March 9, 
1905, and the last from the same place, 
February 4 of this year. Ia August, last 
year, Miss Hobhouse wrote from Lang- 
laagte, near Johannesburg. Her efforts 
met with eager and grateful response, and 
as soon as it was seen what the experi- 
ment meant the fathers of the girls with 
whom a beginning had been made sent to 
ask if they might come and copy the 
wheels and looms for home use. They had 
also two knitting machines, and here is the 
first example of their use :-— 

“<H.’ has made rapid strides with the 
machine’ in’ this week’s teaching, and 
triumphantly carried home her work to 
show her father last night. She is the 
daughter of one of the elders of the 
church, and her mother died in Bethulie 
Camp. In order to come to us she gets 
up at 2.30 a.m. to wash, bake, and iron, 
to be free at 8 o’clock. She has her little 
brothers and sisters to be-mother, so six 
hours at the machine, in addition to her 
home work, is pretty hard for a delicate 
girl; but she won’t give in. Other wants 
to learn this also, and we do wish our 
funds would run to a couple more; but 
they are rather expensive, £13 apiece; 
Harrison’s Knitting Company, in Oxford. 


and make it useful for stockings. 
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street, where we got them, packed them 

beautifully, and they arrived uninjured.” 

_ ““My great interest and anxiety at this 

juncture,’ Miss Hobhouse added, ‘‘is 

how best to deal with the wool of the 
country. We want to use what is. here, 
and not import, if possible, and for this 
purpose I am training all to spin. But 
the wool is very different to our English 

- wool, and so at first I have myself to try 
endless experiments with it to see for 
what purposes it is most suitable, and 
how to prepare it. 

“First there is the merino of exquisite 
quality, very soft but rather short and 
not of staying power for hard wear... I 
can spin very,fine with it, like Shetland, 
and I think it will make excellent soft 
flannel. Next there is a coarse mixed 
wool, and this, I hope, will make strong 
Tugs and carpets, and perhaps a little 
mixed with the merino will strengthen that 

Then 
there is black wool, and, lastly, the lovely 
Angora goats abound, which yield the 
soft mohair, and I look forward to ex- 
perimenting upon that. Once we have 
learnt the merits and demerits of our raw 
material, we shall know better how to 
shape our plans.”’ 

How the experiment prospered must be 
read in the report itself. It is a record 
of high courage and practical capacity, 
which has already begun to produce the 
happiest results. The teachers were in 
difficulty for lack of enough spinning 
wheels, and an October letter tells of how 
it was partly met. 

“The promise of the Swiss spinning 
wheels has brightened our whole horizon. 
I hear of 60..or 70. already packed in 
Basle, and of more preparing. It is most 
touching that the Swiss people should be 
willing to give up their wheels that have 
often been generations in the family. I 
shall only give them to very picked pupils. 
The Bloemfontein Farmers’ Association 
have sent.me a present of the fleeces of 
three sheep. General Botha has promised 
to send me a bale.’’ 

The weaving has also prespered, and 
Miss Hobhouse wrote from her second 
centre at Langlaagte:—‘‘We mean to 
specialise in rugs, carpets, and mats.’’ 
We understand that some of the rugs and 
patterns of woven materials were exhibited 
at the last exhibition of the Home Arts 
and Industries at the Albert Hall, where 
they were much admired. 

Friends who are interested in South 
Africa should send for this report ; and 
we may add that while, by very careful 
management and the kindness of sub- 
scribers, and gifts of wheels, knitting 
machines, and’raw material, it has been 
possible to carry on the work so far, 
some time must elapse before it can 
become self-supporting. Further contri- 
butions aregreatly needed. The treasurer 
is Miss Margaret Clark, Millfield, Street, 
Somerset. 


Tue Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., of 
Chatham, is going out to Cape Town, 
and will preach for three months in the 
Free Protestant Church, to release the Rev. 
R. Balmforth for a greatly needed holiday, 
Mr. Davis sails on August 10 by the Union 
Castle Line s.s. Goorkha. 
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THE REVIVAL NEEDED.* 
By tue Rev. Cuarzes Roper, B.A; 


‘““THE voice of one that crieth, Pre- 
pare ye in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain shall be 
made low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places 
plain; and the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gather; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.’’ (Isaiah xl. 3—5.) 

Unitarians are not likely to under- 
estimate the intellectual, theological 
side of their faith, and I do not wish 


to be thought to value it at all lightly. | 


It is encouraging to realise that our 
leaven is working powerfully in all the 
churches; and that the opinions we 
formerly advocated, like one crying in 
the wilderness, are bcing more and more 
accepted by our fellow-Christians of 
every denomination. What we want 
now, however, is an accentuation of 
the practical side of our religion. A 
genuine revival would proye our salvation. 
A revival that recognised that man is 
head as well as heart, and heart as well 
as head. Men and women are some- 
times easily stirred-by religious emotion ; 
but when the stimulating cause is re- 
moved, they become their old _ selves 
again, too often. Emotion by itself will 
never really save a man. It may make 
him bigoted, ungenerous, and self-centred 
unless at the same time his reason joins 
partnership, and rouses into healthy 
activity the whole man, and not merely 
one limited part of him. Nor do I wish 
to say that modern orthodox revivals 
have done no good. Any appeal that 
makes a man a soberer citizen, a kinder 
husband, a better father, if only for a 
month, has some virtue init. I fear that 
the majority of our fellow-countrymen 
are yet too undeveloped to be wrought 
upon by rational argument, in all the 
concerns of life as they tend to elevate 
the moral sense, and secure the dominance 
of justice and righteousness. That time 
is yet to come, but I am confident it will 
come; nay, lt must come, since God 
is God. We are apt to speak and act 
as if we believed in evolution only in 
so far as it affects man physically and 
socially; but if it is a true theory it 
applies to our humanity as a_ whole. 
Nothing that God has created stands 
still. God’s work of creation is not fin- 
ished. Strange and even unduly boastful 
though it may seem, God cannot do 
His work without the help of man. We 
are His instruments in the fashioning 
of perfect human life, and in devolving 
the resources of the earth. He has taken 
His human children, as it were, into 
partnership. Realise this, and the sense 
of responsibility will compel you ever 
to put forth your best effort in honour 
of the God who made and commissioned 
you. 

I want to speak to you of the revival 
which I, as a Unitarian, think is the 
most needed in the world to-day. It 


*The Annual Sermon preached before the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire 
at Padiham on June 14, and before the Eastern 
Union, at Diss, on July 19. 
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is not a revival of antiquated beliefs ; 
not a regalvanising of the dead bones 
of obsolete theologies; not a confirma- 
tion of old dogmas and creeds, nor a 
making of new ones; not even “* back 
to Jesus’’ in the ordinary sense of that 
phrase; but a fuller faith in God, in 
justice, in righteousness, and in human 
possibilities. I would not lose anything 
of value which the past has bequeathed 
to us; I would feel the thrill of religious 
trust and confidence, and the keen senge 
of individual responsibility which charac- 
terised Jesus and all the other prophets 
and seers in past ages; but I would have 
my thought and energy mindful of* the 
future, intent upon gaining newer light, 
of understanding more of God’s nature 
and Jaws, and of recognising more con- 
scicntiously both the divine and the 
human relationships of this mortal life. 
We want a revival fraught with enthusi-sm 
and self-devotion, characterised with 
whole-hearted trust in God, and by less 
suspicion as to the use of the faculties 
and powers He has given us. We want 
a revival that looks upon man, in his 
essential being, as son of God, having 
within him potentialities of infinite extent, 
and that does not regard him as a mere 
worm, or object of wrath, co depraved 
and mean by nature as to be worthy 
of nothing from his Maker save contempt 
and condemnation. God has made man His 
son erect, so that he can look his Father 
in the face, and speak with Him face to 
face; and if only man will aspire to the 
best that is possible to him, and devote 
himself to finding out God’s laws and 
obeying them, he will find approach 
towards the’ divine and perfect more 
easy, and the happiness and joy of his 
life will be increased marvellously. Un- 
fortunately, revivals often tend to make 
men morbid, selfish and_ self-satisfied. 
We do not want men and women to 
segregate themselves from this wicked 
world, with the idea that by private 
prayer and penance they can make them- 
selves acceptable to God, and ensure for 
themselves salvation in a future world. 


‘‘Heaven’s gate ig shut to him who 
comes alone ; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save 


thine own.’’ 


We want a revival which shall send men 
and women not merely to the penitent 
form, and not merely make them pray 
and sing; but which shall drive them 
by an irresistible impelling inward force 
of love and sympathy and holy ambition 
into the humanising work of the world ; 
to infuse righteous principles into all 
business transactions; to direct civic 
energies towards the sweeping away of 
our slums, to brightening of the envi- 
ronment of the poor, the better and 
truer education of their children, the 
payment of nothing less than a living 
wage to any man willing to work, the 
control of the drink traffic, the denuncia- 
tion of laws and customs which in the 
least degree wink at any form of vice 
whatever. 

These things, however, are as a rule, 
secondary in the so-called religious re- 
vivals which have their rise amongst 
the least enlightened of the people. Now, 
theology does not save, whether it is good 
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or bad. Confession and profession do 
not save, of themselves; they are means 
to an end, that end being higher, holier, 
practical — life. How lamentable and 
farcical it is to learn that bishops 
and archbishops, while recognising the 
imperfections of their Church service, 
still declare themselves bound to main- 
tain the principles laid down by prejudiced 
and quarrelsome and fanatical ecclesiastics 
in the first six centuries. As if God 
had said all. He had got to say about 
thirteen hundred years ago, and had 
been dumb ever since; We may not live 
to see it, but sooner or later a revival will 
come which will utterly discard the so- 
called ancient authorities both of Church 
and Book; which will command men 
to stand upon their feet as in the living 
presence of God, to hear His living voice 
speaking in the language of the twentieth 
century, and to see His wonders, not 
through the eyes of purblind sages, who 
lived thousands of years ago, but with 
their own eyes and in their own land! 
Just imagine what would be likely to 
happen if such a revival were to occur 
to-day, and were to touch the cultured 
and thoughtful classes of the community. 
Suppose we had a national parliament 
of men whose lips had been touched 
by coals off God’s own altar! What, 
think you, would be the entire drift of 
our legislation? Would there be a clash- 
ing of class interests? Would there 
be this disgraceful squabbling over an 
Education Bill? Should we hear -of 
Bills being passed for the special benefit 
of clergy or landlords or brewers at the 
expense of their fellows? Would so 
much money be spent on armaments 
and co little on education, and_ prac- 
tically nothing on the general welfare of 
the old, the degraded, and the starving ? 
Would there be so much time wasted 
in personal bickerings and party dis- 


putes? Could these, and so many other 
defects and shortcomings exist if the 
members of Parliament had all been 


80 rebaptized with true religious fervour 
as to set God on their throne of state, 
and to make all their proceedings sub- 
servient to His laws of justice and of love ? 
Why does not this state of things prevail 
even now? JI fear that the churches, 
which ought to have worked for this 
consummation, are largely to blame. The 
State Church is like an idol of brass or 
wood or stone. It cannot grow, and, 
therefore, has no healthy life. It was 
made with man’s hands, and. swathed 
with cast iron creeds, and labelled ‘‘ in- 
fallible *’ as if it came from God; indeed, 
people did at last regard it as of divine 
origin. 

When Evan Roberts was stirring the 
heart of the Welsh nation a year or s0 
ago, it is said that two gentlemen leit 
London for South Wales in order to 
** see 2” the revival. They alighted 
at a little railway station and asked 
the ticket collector if he could tell them 
where the revival was: Placing his hand 
on his heart, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it 
is here, underneath the buttons.’” The 
revival the world needs must be under- 
neath the hat as well as underneath 
the waistcoat. People will rise as one 
man in that day, and demand a reason 
for the faith that is in them, 


I have spoken of the change needed 
in our national government; but what 
about our municipal affairs? Better 
laws we need; and yet we have by no 
means exhausted the possibilities of 
improvement under the present laws. 
Imagine the town councillors of any 
corporate borough in this country being 
moved and controlled by the svirit of 
such a religious revival as I have indicated. 
What a swilling out of many an Augean 
stable there would be! How elevated 
the discussions in the council chambers 


would become. Elections would no 
longer be fought on purely ‘‘ party 
politics’* lines; The most qualified 


citizens would vie with each other in seek- 
ing such posts of honour and usefulness. 
No labour would be too onerous for them 


that had for its object the intellectual 


and moral elevation of the people; aye, 
and no !complaint would be made about 
high rates if only they were spent wisely 
about the sanitary and ethical well- 
being of the populace. In such a com- 
munity infant mortality would be less 
shocking than it now is, and children 


the most inspiring and most beautiful 
the world ever had preached to it. Per- 
sonally, I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand those few Unitarians one some- 
times meets with, who deny that we have 
any obligation to carry the news of our 
faith to those outside our churches. My 
idea of a truly religious character is 
that it is of necessity stirred with an 
unquenchable desire to share with others 


‘the joys and raptures which itself feels. 


The old theologian’s conception of religion 
is totally inadequate for the world to- 
day. With Unitarians religion is lie; 
not the mere round of animal functions, 
but the healthy activity of a man as an 
intellectual, emotional, and reasonable 
being. It, therefore, involves rational 
conceptions of God, of human nature, 
and human duty. That being so, worship 
is not an end in itself; but it should 
bring us into a closer and felt relation 
to God, and it should inspire us to fulfil 
all the obligations of human brother- 
hood. True religion does not ignore 
but it recognises the fact that man is 
a social being, destined to work out 


generally would not only be healthier|}his own salvation here below. ~Our 
and happier, but would also start in the churches, and all churches, need en- 
race of life with more equal opportunity | thusiastic revival on these lines. The 


all the way round. A civic spirit like 
this would co-ordinate itself with an 
abounding philanthropy ; men and women 
would be rivals only in good altruistic 
work, trying each to do more than the 
others towards establishing the kingdom 


true success of a church is equivalent 
to the sense of individual responsibility 
characteristic of its members. The 
highest principle for which the church 
stands must arouse our zeal, and goad 
us to strenuous endeavour. Its members 


of God on earth. Yes, we want a revival 
which shall not merely inerease our 
church membership, but infuse more 
of the spirit of Christ’s gospel into our 
everyday business and social and philan- 
thropic life. 

Now I contend that whatever people 
do and think outside the churches, we 
who are inside ought to set an example 
which they may profitably imitate. We 
who know what religion is,what it demands 
of a man, we who believe in a God who 
desires the development of all His children 
in goodness and knowledge, ought so to 
live in the workaday world as that our 
conduct and character may be an incen- 
tive and inspiration to all who know 
us. ‘* The world wants examples.’’ It 
will not do for a man to be professedly 
religious at the Sunday services, and 
yet go into’ the world on Monday with 
many mean little blemishes of character 
which he is fool enough to think other 
people do not see ; but which his children 
see, and are cursed by his example ; his 
fellows in the street, in the mart, in 
social affairs, see them, and by their actions 
seem to conclude that what’s good enough 
for so regular a Church-goer is also good 
enough for them. Alas! that there should 
be even s0 much as one of these men to 
bring discredit upon religion and Church- 
going as a whole. 

How do we stand in relation to this 
question? If my Unitarianism does not 
involve all this I have long been under 
a delusion. The doctrine of one all- 
loving Father God, salvation through 
character and not creed, works rather 
than belief, of man’s position as co- 
worker with God, that what a man sows 
that also must he reap, of infinite pro- 
gress in God’s. eternity —surely this 
gospel strikes you, as it does me, as being 


them 2? 


should say amongst themselves, ‘‘ This 
piece of work in which we are engaged 
is for us as important as any ever engaged 
in by earnest men and women. The 
world needs our sincerest and most dogged 
effort as much as that of its greatest 
reformers.’’ Let us remember that epoch- 
making reforms have been cariied through 
by the foree of mighty and ennobling 
aspirations. I remember the impreca- 
tions hurled at General Booth thirty 
years ago—fool, madman,’ enthusiast— 
while his officers, wherever they went, 
were treated by the populace as escaped 
lunatics; they were scoffed at, and 
beaten, and were unable to obtain con- 


victions against their enemies in the 
Police Courts. Fifty years ago the old 
Chartists were imprisoned, — slandered, 


derided, and held in contempt. They 
were enthusiastic, the world said they 
were stark mad. ‘‘* But their heresy is 
to-day’s orthodoxy.’’ Larlier than that 
Wesley and Whitefield were called ‘*‘ mad 
fools’’ for endeavouring to rescue the 
nation from its moral and_ religious 
indifference, by vigorously arousing its 
emotional life, and by ‘speaking truths 
extremely upsetting to those who indo- 
lently sniffed at the odour of sanctity 
amidst all the possible indulgences of 
life; but their enthusiasm prevailed. 
So, further back still, the severe sobriety 
of the Puritans was sneered at and scoffed 
at; they were also said to be mad enthusi- 
asts for a principle: Enthusiasts and 
madmen are with certain cynical folk 
convertible terms; and yet who can 
deny that the world is moved on by 
just such people, rather than by the 
cold, calculating, self-complacent folk 
who say, ‘‘let well alone,’’ because, 
forsooth, it happens to be well for 
Cannot we have a baptism of 
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fire to-day, the fire of enthusiasm, which 
shall send us back to our various centres 
tremendous workers for righteousness, 
both inside and outside our churches ? 

Many a soul now grovelling in 
the dust of commonplace,  frittering 
precious time away and doing nothing 
manfully, would be raised up, trans- 
figured, and ennobled by enthusiasm. 
Does not the lesson of history teach 
us that the nation that has not its 
enthusiasts perishes as a matter of 
course, and deserves to perish? So also 
must it be with churches. Enthusiasm 
is the subtle current that sets aflame 
the hearts jof the multitude; it may be 
strong enough to defy resistance; by it 
a man’s truce worth can be measured ; 
it is a lever in a giant’s hand to relieve 
and banish a nation’s burden of poverty 
and sin and ignorance. The true saints 
of the world are its enthusiasts ; binders 
of the broken heart; smiters of the 
oppressor; deliverers of the captive; 
healers of wrongs; teachers of the ignor- 
ant; aspirants after an ideal state; 
and truly they are more deserving of 
monuments and statues than conquering 
kings or diplomatic statesmen, for they 
are the tzue healers of nations, and 
deliverers of the world from its selfish 
indifference. What an enthusiast Jesus 
was! None save enthusiasts can fully 
appreciate and faithfully obey his two 
great commandments which are the foun- 
dation of our Unitarian faith. On the 
wings of fervour and enthusiasm only 
can we soar to the sublime height of 
divine communion with the Father Spirit. 
Be. not. .deceived; the truly religious 
man must be enthusiastic. Let us 
measure our worth by this fact. If only 
we members of the Unitarian churches 
in this country displayed such enthusiasm 
that the critics should point the finger 
at us and shout in derision ‘‘ Madmen!”’ 
**Fools!’’ the millennium would . be 
within. measurable distance. Alas! folk 
have come to regard us as cold, intellectual, 
and nothing more, undesirous of inviting 
others to join us In our worship and work, 
satisfied with things as they are, and 
so on. 

Of course, I know this is a_ gross 
and unfriendly perversion of the truth. 
We have more warmth of spirit and 
devotional fervour than our traducers 
give us credit for; still, we want a great 
deal more. Personally I have not much 
faith in those churches that speak and 


act as if they had no special message to- 


proclaim and no special work to do. 
No church can know the extent of its 
possibilities until it has tried its best, 
not spasmodically, but persistently over 
a. term of years. A church is not a one 
man’s business. Every member should 
act as ifits success and reputation depended 
upon his interest and practical support. 
When a man says, ‘‘ This is my church,’’ 
he should realise what the true significance 
of that personal pronoun is, and what 
obligations it implies... When the same 
man says ‘‘ This is my business, or my 
prefession,’’ he means.a very great deal 
by the expression. He means that he 
is putting his best thought and strength 
into it; that he is grasping every oppor- 
tunity of making it known, and. if it has 
any superiority over other businesses 


of a similar character, he is not slow to 
declare the fact. 

In conclusion, friends, what is more 
important than the dissemination of the 
religious spirit ? the awakening in men’s 
minds of a sense of relationship with 
the Almighty who has endowed us for 
a purpose, and sent us into the world 
to do His work, and to bear testimony 
to His love and His fatherhood? Is 
there any conceivable obligation more 
ennobling than that which appeals to 
the conscience of a truly religious man ? 
What a heritage we have! Think of 
the noble souls who have fought, and 
won for us the privileges we enjoy; the 
reedom, the knowledge, the culture of 
our common life! Is it not morally 
binding upon us to hand on that heritage 
to posterity enriched ?. To spread abroad 
a knowledge of God’s word and will until 
it covers the earth as the waters cover 
the channels of the deep? We have 
in our ‘churches a lever that can move 
the world. Yes, marvellous as it may 
seem! Scientists now tell us that waves 
set in motion here by sound or electricity 
encircle the earth, although we may not 
have instruments sufficiently sensitive 
to register them. So also the moral 
and religious influences which emanate 
from a church girdle the earth, and in 
their measure affect humanity as a whole. 
Who can tell what fervent souls inspired 
and magnetised by our enthusiasm will, 
in the exigencies of life, go to dwell in 
remote lands, and become centres. of 
uplifting influence there, bringing men 
to God, and stirring them to self-sacri- 
ficing ‘effort? May God grant our 
churches a succession of  cnthusiasts. 


May there be a goodly number of us. 


here this day who may have the honour 
of being called by that name; men and 
women inspired to grapple with the 
demons of darkness; who are faithful, 
courageous, and undaunted; . who in 
their zeal for truth despise mere shibbo- 
leths and conventionalities, and who 
aim at mercy, justice, and love; who will 
take any man by the aand if he honestly 
aims at the highest truth in -opinion: 
and conduct. There are vices in society 
which thrive upon the ignorance and 
poverty of the multitude. We want 
enthusiasts who can arouse the heart 
of this nation religiously; who can 
grapple, as with unholy dragons, with 
the accursed evils of poverty, immorality, 
and ungodliness; and who fearlessly 
ignore the imprecations of the worldly- 
minded, and the jeers of the indifferent ; 
who will scorn to pander to any, prejudice, 
or to be deterred by the hysterics. of 
threatened interests; men and women 
who have the true undying Christian 
spirit within them; and who will strike 
for freedom and truth and love as un- 
hesitatingly and boldly as Jesus himself 
would do were he amongst us to-day. 

We ought to expect our churches to 
breed and train and inspire such men 
and women. What are you and I going 
to do to secure this God-desired con- 
summation? A mighty trust is placed 
upon us. We are divinely commissioned. 
One is our God on earth and in heaven, 
Let us obey His laws and carry out His 
heavenly commands with zeal, devotion, 


and enthusiasm, Nene 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 
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Evenine, and a sunset to be. remem- 
bered. Masses of rose-coloured _ clouds 
filling the Western sky, red tints on distant 
hills otherwise almost black in the fading 
light. Away to the south a heavy rain 
falling on a group of heights has been 
caught and shot through by this light 
till it looks like a great fiery mist. Over- 
head the stars begin to show. In front, 
some half mile away, a line of trees, black 
against the sky, marks the point where a 
tableland, flat as the proverbial pancake, 
sinks into the cafion of a creek whose 
waters, fuller than is usual, sound faintly 
up to where we sit. And we sit entirely 
happy, our two selves and our host,, in 
the httle wooden verandah of.a little one- 
roomed wooden house—16 ft. by 12 ft.— 
to which, however, in anticipation of our 
visit, there has been added this same 
verandah, and a kitchen—8 ft. by 12 it.— 
which opens on the verandah, and is 
not yet closed by a door. A door there 
ig to the inner room through the kitchen, 
but you do not take the key away when 
the whole establishment leaves for the 
day, such a precaution being wholly 
unnecessary, And this house our host 
has built himself; and now we are sup- 
posed to be “‘roughing it?’—saye the 
mark! For within what can be more 
comfortable than the clean white wooden 
walls and gabled roof, the neatly-oilcloth- 
covered floor, and the two little beds with 
their snowy linen? For the time being 
the rightful occupier has pitched himself 
a tent alongside; For dining-room we 
have choice of kitchen and verandah with 
its fine view, and generally prefer the 
latter. 

This, then, is a bachelor’s ‘‘ shack ?2 
on the ‘‘ bench’’ above Kelowna, and in a 
week’s residence in such a place one learns 
how extremely comfortably one can get 
along without nine-tenths of what he 
considers necessary at home; learns also 
an increasing admiration for the adapta- 
bility and skilfulness with which men, 
experienced in such manner of life, turn 
their hands to all manner of things—from 
house building to excellent cooking. 

The “‘ benches” are a succession of curious 
very flat tablelands, lying some five 
miles back from Kelowna, along the river 
side, and the first of them rising sharply 
some 150 ft. above the lower valley level. 
Most unpromising looking places in their 
native state, dry, sparsely covered with 
vegetation of a prevailing greyish green tint 
when the sunflowers are not out—with 
much large and small stone bedded in their 
surface. Yet here is the Jatest develop- 
ment of fruit growing. The land is 
ploughed, the stones gathered up, water 
brought from the hills in irrigating channels 
—wooden flumes or open ditches—and 
apples, cherries, peaches, and other trees 
are springing up all round in long rows and 
flourishing exceedingly. Cut up into 10, 20 
or 40 acre lots, most of which have already 
their little wooden houses and outbuildings, 
it is the scene of an energetic and promising 
industry, the details of which are extremely 
interesting. Very beautiful it is to see 
the young trees answering to the care be- 
stowed upon them in their vigorous growth 
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and healthy appearance. In between them 
you will find crops of potatoes,’ onions, 
strawberries, raspberries, and other small 
stuff, and, when the land is not vigilantly 
** cultivated,’’ most vigorous crops of 
weeds, with masses (at our time) of a strong 
growing purplish blue flower, not identi- 
fied by us. 

Not every one can have such happy ex- 
periences of this kind of life as was ours, 
for rarely will so much care be given to 
making all ready and pleasant for the 
visitor, and rarely can one hope to experi- 
ence so much courtesy and _ hospitality 
from neighbours far and near; but surely 
for every one of us town dwellers in the old 
country life would become the larger for 
such an experience of how simple it can be 
made without letting go any essential of 
well-being. 

It does not seriously hurt one to clean 
his own boots occasionally, nor empty his 
own wash basin, especially if its contents 
go to assist the growth of some promising 
young peach; nor to do an occasional 
““ sweeping out ’’—these being the present 
writer’s principal contributions to the 
ménage ; while it is distinctly interesting 
to watch the others engaged in the more 
delicate operations of cooking and_ bed- 
making. Plenty of cool clean water, 
plenty of good food, books, the continual 
interest of studying the young trees, new 
acquaintances every day, dinners out, teas 
out, a great picnic, long walks, cool silent 
nights broken only by an occasional howl 
of the coyote (wolf), fair weather ; and all 
this is wound up by a grand afternoon tea 
in our own verandah, which included several 
ladies, divers men folks, and two quite 
live babies, regaled on excellent home- 
made cake and tea; then the quiet of the 
great sunset, and then, alas! once more 
upon the move towards scenes no doubt 
more grand and strange, but none to leave 
a more happy recollection for future 
years. 

cS x Cy * 

That the essence of comfort lies in the 
adaptation of oneself to the environment. 
That the essence of the C.P.R. considered 
as an environment is expense ; ergo, that 
the attempt to do it cheaply, &c., &e.— 
such are the midnight meditations of one 
who vainly asks himself, ‘‘ Hast any 
philosophy in thee, fool? ’’ as he counts 
the weary hours in aday car of the West- 
bound train. ‘‘ Let us for once avoid the 
expense of a ‘Sleeper,’’’ said Virtue ; and 
thereafter vainly sought her reward, as 
she slowly, very slowly, passed from long 
and uncomfortable wakefulness to short 
uneasy dreams, 

But, as light begins at last to grow, is 
this dream or reality that breaks upon tired 
eyes ? How many hundreds of feet away, 
and how awfully steeply down below rushes 
that swollen stream so swiftly towards the 
sea? How short a distance across it, and 
to what soaring heights above us rise those 
rocky walls and inaccessible slopes? In 
their gaps what visions of still loftier 
summits dull white against the sky !_ What 
a mad nightmare of a railway writhing 
down such a Gehenna of a valley, clinging 
frantically to its almost impossible sides, 
winding and twisting along their rugged 
- rocks and slippery slopes, and vaulting 
their ravines and waterfalls! How soon 
will this wild dream end in one big plunge 
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into which it expands, and from which 
later on its waters will recede, leaving rich 
grazing ground, with no sign of house or 
home ahead, only a great wood backed by 
lofty cliffs to which the trees cling till they 
are baulked by absolute precipice; of 
entering a narrow, shallow creek of marvel- 
lously clear water, and winding with it 
slowly in and out among low woods and 
flowering shrubs ; of a halt at last just as 
it seems coming to an end ; of a few steps 
through the wood into a great clearing 
with monstrous blackened stumps and 
stems of trees still waiting to be blasted 
out with dynamite and finally cleared 
away; of a garden patch at the end of 
this, and a house beyond that; of forest 
ringing round it all, and mountain rising 
steeply up behind. 

It is a dream of a house all wood save 
plastered walls and ceilings, large and well 
designed, with shaded balconies and cool 
sitting-rooms, with floors carpeted only 
with skins of bear and wild cat shot close 
about it, with broad, easy stairways and 
restful bedrooms and clean, sweet linen, 
nay even with a delightful bathroom— 
house built almost entirely by the cunning 
hands of its owner and the aforesaid 
Swede. 

It is a dream of a most kindly welcome 
and kindly treatment in that house; of 
a hostess, bright and indefatigable, cooking 
good meals of plain food for you, and 
presiding over your table as she shares 
them with you, full of conversation, 
laughter, and interest in you—most cheery 
of hard-working little women; of a host 
who in his time has set himself to many 
tasks, and now faces the reduction of 
1,200 acres of forest into the order of a 
home, and meanwhile adds to its revenues 
by sharing its charms with wanderers and 
sportsmen who are drawn that way—a 
resourceful man of many experiences and 
wonderful stories of fishing and hunting 
and forest craft; of a fine young son just 
fresh from school and hesitating between 
the attractions of such a home and Uni- 
versity life; of a few other guests, new 
and interesting types, a veteran officer of 
the old Federal Army, and a sportsman 
deeply learned in the ways of fish—all 
friendly and kindly; of a few children 
playing round. 

It is a dream of great trees, soaring 
above us for 250 or even 300 feet—cedars, 
Douglas firs and pines, exquisitely beautiful 
in life, grand but rather sad in death; of 
soft, thick coating mosses inches deep on 
their trunks, of lichens trailing from their 
boughs; of lesser trees, maples and 
cottonwoods, attaining perhaps only a 
poor 150 feet; of an undergrowth dense 
and «umbered with the limbs: of ancient 
giants passing to decay, and fair with 
many lovely ferns; of a trail winding 


down to those boiling waters that shall 
once for all give rest to the poor, panting, 
snorting engine—and to ourselves? For 
it is not long since we looked on one of 
these powerful monsters whom fate had 
so overtaken. There he lay, far below, 
wheels in the air, his incessant journeyings 
ended at last. Now, surely, we too must 
plunge and—but more light comes and 
greater wakefulness, and we recognise that 
it is no dream but the great Thompson 
Cafion in one of its wildest parts, and seen 
in an unusually weird, uncanny light. 
Soon the sun strikes in, and as hour 
after hour we wind down towards the sea, 
and the Fraser Cafion'’'succeeds to the 
Thompson, new elements of beauty and 
interest are added to the scene. There, 
high above (some say 1,000 feet), and 
across the river, crawls and clings the 
remains of the old ‘‘ Voyageurs ’’ track 
along the face of the rock. Far away 
below perches an Indian village or burial 
ground on some little promontory. Here 
an Indian fishing station—slight structure 
of branches and of boughs—overhangs the 
boiling flood. Now we pass through fine 
bushes of the purest white syringa in full 
bloom; now again it is great masses of 
white or pink spirea, that add grace to 
the savageness of the scene. Then, with 
full daylight, comes a chance of welcome 
tea, which finally wakens one to the 
consciousness that it is the part of wisdom 
to leave to guide-books the description of 
such places and be content with criticising 
their work as at once exaggerated and 
inadequate. We shall see it all again 
under other conditions—dreamlike also, in 
a persistent, quivering, blazing sunlight ; 
very beautiful and grand, but it needs the 
dim light of earliest morning to bring out 
its full significance of suggestion. 
* * * * 
The cafions are past, the great river has 
broadened out and become navigable, with 
stretches of fertile Jand between it and the 
encompassing mountains ; Yale—once the 
crowded scene of such a Jawless, cruel, 
greedy, gold-besotten life, now an almost 
deserted village—lies behind us. We have 
left our noisy train on its way to the not 
distant Pacific coast. All is quiet and 
most peaceful around us, as in the hot 
sun of a late June morning, on the bank 
of a broad, swift stream, just about, under 
the shadow of a noble snow-streaked 
mountain, to mingle its waters with those 
of the Fraser, we embark ourselves and 
our belongings in a not too large rowing- 
boat. It is the Harrison River, famous 
for its fish. Pleasant indeed is it after the 
roar and rattle of the train, to glide leisurely 
up its green waters, basking in the growing 
heat and listening to the garrulous con- 
versation of our crew, ‘ Mike,’ a Swede 
of many experiences, as he expounds our 


new surroundings to us, 
* * * # 

And here beginneth the dream of the 
Harrison River. Other places we have 
seen of which we shall read again or hear 
others speak Not so, probably, of this. 
Therefore, as the years pass on in the 
noise and smoke and worry of English 
town life, this shall become to us more 
and more of a dream—or, rather, many 
mingling dreams. 

It is a dream of coming slowly up the 
broad river, slowly across the shallow bay 


away through such a forest, mile after 
mile, with here and there the sunlight 
breaking across the deep shade; of the 
solemness and the beauty and the grandeur 
of such a forest, and of long evening 
rambles in it, 

It is a dream of floating hour after hour 
upon the swirling rapids of the big river in 
quest of its big fish, skilfully piloted by 
Auguste (most taciturn but reliable of 
Indians), and of trout and salmon captured 


there—also of those not caught; of the 
great fish-hawks and cranes and big black 
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crows that floated round those waters ; of 


distant snowy ranges and densely wooded 
or rocky mountains gazed on from them 
in an ever-varying light ; of a morning up 
the river when the hills through which its 
bright green waters came pouring down to 
us seemed altogether unsubstantial and 
transparent in the misty light, gateways of 
a mysterious world ; of passing up towards 
them by an Indian village and watching 
the Indians come and go in their light 
boats, using sail or oar, pole or paddle 
with equal skill, of one boatload of them 
gay in the brightest of red and yellow 
garments upon the green flood. 

A dream of leaving the river, :and, 
guided by our Indian friend, pushing up 
an old trail for a mountain lake, a trail 
almost grown over and closed up, where 
. giant brackens and young cedar growths 
swept our faces and tangled above our 
heads, leading on to a wider way paved 
with rough logs and bordered by all kinds 
of shrubs in fruit and flower—raspberries, 
blackberries, blueberries, currants, goose- 
berries, and many another; of another 
plunge into a denser, darker wood, and 
then the lake—a blue sheet under sunlit 
cliffs, ringed round with noble living trees, 
backed by an army of the whitened stems 
of monarchs long since dead, which glowed 
almost fiercely in the tremendous sun. 

It is a dream of another river with a 
wonderful Indian name that ran a wild 
course through the woods, and with a 
dozen boiling rapids in it from its rocky 
cafion in the hills down to the main 
stream, with cunning Indian fishing-places 
devised beside it, and Indian tents upon 
its banks ; of a Sunday encampment there 
with all our household assembled for the 
midday meal; of the crackling fire and 
pleasant, friendly talk; of embarking on 
that river in a small dug-out seatless canoe, 
and being marvellously poled up it over 
the cruel-looking stones and up-hill through 
the bubbling white waters to the still pools 
at the foot of the cliff; of being still more 
marvellously shot down it, now through 
the bubbling white, then through the 
green, back-curling waves of deeper water 
sometimes came on board, now 
sharply across till a smash on the bank 
seemed inevitable, and then a straight run 
down; of feeling the waters grip the tiny 
craft as she neared the beginning of each 
rapid; of the silent, skilful Indian who, 
with a touch of his paddle here and his 
pole there, and a judicious baling in the 
calmer reaches, brought us safely and 
fairly dry and supremely contented to Ita 
mouth. 

A dream of wonderful stories of salmon 
that in the fall die by thousands ‘in the 
creeks, and of’bears and crows that gather 
together to devour them—siories of Indian 
life and ways, of gigantic trees, and the 
difficulties and dangers of a settler’s life. 

A dream, finally, of the ending of our 
dream in a sharp row against wind and 
time, in a hot sun, over dancing waters, 
back to the station, and a final awakening 
by the engine’s familiar hoot to the sad 
fact that our faces are once more set 
towards the Hast. Jee: 


Erratum. In the third letter ‘‘ West- 
ward in<Canada,’’ Inquirer July 21, 
p. 478, par. 3, line 8, for bottom read 
** cotton woods.”’ 
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EASTERN UNION. 
AnnvuaL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Eastern 
Union was held at Diss on Thursday, 
July 19. There was a good attendance, 
consisting of fifty delegates and the mem- 
bers of the Park Fields Chapel, Diss. All 
the ministers of the district were present 
together with Mr. R. Hamblin (President), 
Messrs. Francis Taylor and R. Chenery 
(Diss); Mr. and Mrs. Scopes (Ipswich) ; 
Mr. D.C. Betts, Mr. and Mrs. James Mott- 
tram ; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Stevens ; Coun- 
cillor A. M. Stevens (Norwich) ; Miss Smith 
Bedfield) ; Miss Mole (Yarmouth) ; . Mrs. 
Jefiries (Hapton). 

In the morning a religious service was 
conducted by the Rev. Wm. Birks (of 
Diss); the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Charles Roper, of Kilburn, and will 
be found in our present issue. 

Ovez sixty sat down to luncheon in the 
Cornhall, after which the business meeting 
was held in the Park Ficlds Chapel. 

Mr. Hampurn took the chair, and in his 
address as President, after dealing with the 
Education Controversy, he said :—‘‘ To 
those whose faith in the old beliefs has gone, 
we try to show that the progress of science, 
if viewed aright, will make the foundation 
of religious belief broader and deeper, 
proclaiming as it does an unbroken harmony 
in creation and the onward and upward 
march of mankind, and thereby giving 
a new purpose and power to the life of man. 
But every step towards the higher life, 
whether in an individual or an organisation, 
means toil and self-denial, and the work 
fell on a few and not on the many. We 
must bear in mind that there are no bounds 
to spiritual growth. Though we may not 
have the satisfaction of seeing our numbers 
increase, we are thankful in the knowledge 
that much of the seed we have sown has 
borne fruit in quarters where we least 
expected. Wemust continue to be earnest, 
and to work with heart and will. Other- 
wise we shall be justly reproached for want 
of faith in our principles. We can all help 
the Union by taking a more active interest 
in the church to which we belong, for the 
more one works for his own church, the 
greater interest will he take in the cause 
generally, and the greatcr desire will he 
find for co-operation with other churches. 

Mr. Franois Taytor welcomed the 
visitors to Diss. He said that they, in 
Diss, were cheered to see a larger con- 
gregation than they anticipated, especially 
considering how unfavourable the elements 
were in the early part of the day. The 
congregation at Diss was an old-established 
one with some traditions of which they 
might be proud. The members of) the 
Union would visit during the afternoon 
the spot where stood the house once occu- 
pied by the Barbaulds, and if time per- 
mitted, the graveyard where used to ke 
the chapel which preceded the Park Fields 
Chapel. He and the Diss friends were 
heartily glad to have so many from the 
churches of the Union present with them 
that day. 

Mrs. Morrram responded to the wel- 
come. There wasa great deal of pleasure in 
coming again to the old town of Diss and in 
experiencing once more the charm of rest- 
fulness and peace which the chapel gave 


them. Their meeting might be of great 
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service to them, for there was nothing 
like personal touch to unite isolated 
thoughts, 

Mr. W. J. Scopgs also responded. 

The Secretary (Rev. Autrrep Hatt) 
then read the report. The churches in 
East Anglia had suffered serious losses by 
death. Some of them had to mourn the 
departure of friends: whose counsel and 
generosity had done much to sustain the 
cause of the Union in the different centres. 
Reference was made in particular to 
Mr. C. F. Dear, who did excellent work 
as a lay preacher in the Eastern Counties. ~ 
Mr. Bruce Leach, of Yarmouth; Miss 
Emma‘ Taylor, of Diss3 Mrs: Sidney 
Courtauld, of Braintree; and Mr. E. G. 
Reeve, of Norwich. The Committee, 
however, were glad to note from the reports 
received from the various churches that, 
notwithstanding these losses, the cause 
was in a healthful condition. They re- 
gretted, however, that services had been 
discontinued at Lynn, but some of the 
enthusiastic members were continuing 
the work of the Sunday-school in the hope 
that some day they would again have a 
settled minister. During the winter 
months fortnightly services had been 
conducted at Bury St. Edmunds by the 
Rey. Frederic Allen. There was good 
prospect that before the next annual 
meeting the building of the Martineau 
Memorial would be commenced, for which 
subscriptions were still urgently needed. 
Special services had been conducted at 
Ipswich, Norwich, and Yarmouth, with 
the assistance of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian’ Association. 

The Treasurer read his balance-sheet, 
and also, in the absence of Miss 8.8. 
Dowson, the report of the Postal Mission, 
which showed that the demand for our 
literature had been increased through the 
attacks made upon Unitarians by the 
Torrey-Alexander Mission. The Eastern 
Union branch of Postal Mission work was 
most successful and influential. 

Mr. Setpy moved with pleasure the 
adoption of the reports, especially that of 
the Postal Mission, which he regarded as 
most important work for our LHastern 
Counties. 

The Rev. W. J. Ponp (Long Sutton) 
seconded, and a vote of thanks was heartily 
passed to Miss Dowson. 

Rev. Wm. Brrxs spoke of the welcome 
he had received at Diss from ministers 
of other denominations, and of the broaden- 
ing spirit of the time. 

Mr. Marx Srevens thanked the B. and 
F. U. Association for its financial help and 
encouragement to the smaller churches. 
Thanks were also due to the Association 
for sending as its representative the Rev. 
Charles Roper, whose sermon had been 
helpful to all who heacd it. They did not 
forget that Mr. Roper was a Norwich boy. 

Rev. Joun Birks (Yarmouth) seconded. 

The Rev. C. Roper said he was glad to 
come to Diss as representative of the B, 
and F. U. A. The association would be 
glad if not only the Eastern, but all the 
Unions would do more work, and so have 
more grounds for claims upon them. If 
they helped themselves more he was sure 
the association would help them more. 
He did not think there was a case on 
record where the association had refused 
to contribute to the support of a movement 
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which had been taken in hand by enthu- 
siastic and generous workers. He thought 
that a van was as much needed in the 
Eastern Counties as anywhere in the 
country, for here were numerous men and 
women who had no opportunity of hearing 
our Gospel unless we thus went to them. 

The Rev. ALFRED Hatt said if the laity 
of their district, with support from outside, 
would furnish the van, they could rest 
assured that the ministers of the district 
would readily give their service and man 
the van. 

On the proposal of Mr. R. H. Future, 
seconded by the Rey. Luckine TAVARNER, 
Mr. W. H. Scott, of Norwich, was elected 
president for the. year. 

The Rev. A. E. Rump proposed, and 
Rev. R. NEwELL seconded, the officers 
for the coming year. 

Afterwards the visitors were taken for 
a drive in the district, a halt being made 
at the spot where the Barbauld house once 
stood. After tea Mrs. Tye and Miss Day 
(of Ipswich) gave some musical selections. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as posszble, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 


Aberdeen (Church Rall Opening).—The 
hall which forms the lower storey of the new 
Unitarian Church in course of erection in Skene- 
street, was opened on Sunday for public worship, 
the services being conducted by the Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass. At the morning 
service Dr. Crothers took for his text Rev. xxii. 
17: “Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely,’ and spoke of the world-wide movement 
in which that church would have part—a move- 
ment not for the teaching of one special form of 
creed, or for sectarianism on the. old lines, but 
for some better way of organising the religious 
life. The way of freedom in the organisation 
of religion was his special subject. Why was it 
that the Unitarian Church pleaded for religious 
liberty and at the same time asked for loyalty 
to a religious crganization? He thought it was 
because persons were coming to see that the 
Church, the Church purified, enlarged, spiritual- 
ised, and rationalised was one of the great hopes 
for the future. They were seeing that some. 
thing more than personal liberty was needed for 
the well being of men, that it was not possible 
for each one alone to work out any great 
salvation. Multitudes of men working together 
were able to produce more than the same 
number of men workirg otherwise. There were 
three kinds of organisation, the result of age- 
long experience, which had come down to them, 
and in which each one of them believed—the 
organisation of the home, organization of the 
State, and the organisation of the school. He 
believed they should look upon the Church in 
the same way as on the home, the school, and 
the State. he ;Church had had superstition, 
but the State also had had superstition; the 
divine right of the Church to dictate as to 
what constituted salvation was,at the same stage 
of civilisation as the divine right of kings, 
and both went before larger knowledge. 
When he esked himself to what Church he 
wanted to belong he said he wanted to belong 
to the whole Church, not to one Church but to 
everyone of them, in so far as they sought to 
do the Divine work of uplifting human souls. 
Tf he had his own way he would go to the 
biggest Church, the oldest Church, the best 
established Church, and he would make only 
one condition, that was that he might come in 
just as he was and that he might come in 
absolutely honest, But those conditions he 
could not find in the Roman Catholic Church, 
or in the great Presbyterian Churches, which 
demanded the acceptance of doctrines which 
were quite impossible to him-as a condition of 
membership. He must belong to a free Church. 
In such a Church they had great opportunities 
of rendering service to their fellow men. There 
was a large attendance at the service, and again 
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in the evening. The opening of the new church 
itself, it will be remembered, is fixed for 
Sunday, September 23. 

Bedfield: Suffcik Village Mission.—The 
anniversary of the Sunday-school has just been 
celebrated. ft Jasted about. a week, from 
Thureday to Tuesday, including Sunday, July 
22, when Mr. H. G. Chancellor came down 
from London to give the annual address in the 
chapel in the afternoon, and to take part in 
the open-air service with the village missionary, 
Mr. Newell, in the evening, at Monk Soham. A 
very good congregation. met. on both oceasions. 
In the evening about 100 people came togeth er 
from Bedingfield, Bedfield, Worlingworth, Monk 
Soham, and Framlingham, and listened atten- 
tively to the addresses of the speakers. On the 
Thursday 22 people, comprising teachers and 
elder scholars, travelled by an open van to 
Diss, a distance of 13 miles, to take part in the 
annual summer meeting of the Eastern Union 
of Churches. Mr. Taylor's beautiful gardens 
were thrown open to the visitors, drives to 
Palgrave and Redgrave Water, lunch and tea 
in the Corn Hall, and other attractions were 
provided, and the visit was greatly enjoyed. 
The following Tuesday was the younger 
children’s day, when a most successful excur- 
sion to Framlingham Oastle was made, 

Bournemouth. -- The church has been 
thoroughly cleaned and redecorated, and the 
electric light put in. Its appearance is much 
improved by the addition of a centre aisle. The 
re-opening services on July 22 were conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Crothers, whose impressive and 
eloquent addresses were greatly appreciated 
The annual congregational pic-nic took place on 
July 25 and was a great success, a large number 
being present. 

Crewkerne.—On Sunday, July 29, the Sun- 
day-school anniversary services were held, and 
were most successful. The minister (Rev. A. 
Sutcliffe, B.A.) preached morning and evening, 
when the scholars, assisted by the chapel choir, 
sang special music, and Mr. KH. J. Blake gave an 
address to the school in the afternoon. There 
was a large gathering on each occasion, the 
chapel in the evening being very crowded. 

Harrogate.—Sunday evening services are 
being held during the summer months at the 
Scotch Tea Rooms, Royal Arcades The first of 
the series was held on July 22 and was conducted 
by Rey: Chas. Hargrove, who took as his sub- 
ject, ‘“ What Unitarianism Means.’ The second 
was held last Sunday, July 29, and was con- 
ducted by Rev. A. H. Dolphin, who spoke on 
“The Days of the Wider Outlook.”? Good con- 
gregations assembled on both occasions, Unit- 
arian visitors will, perhaps, be glad to know that 
the services will continue each Sunday up to and 
including September 9. 

Knutsford.—A sale of work and garden 
party was held at Grove House last Satur- 
day, through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Holt. The sale was opened by 
Mrs. Richard Peyton, of Birmingham, who 
was supported by Mr. and Mrs. G. Holt, 
Mr. Alfred Hclt, Mrs. Alfred Holt, jnr., 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Beard, the Rev. G. A. 
Payne, and other friends. Neishbouring 
churches were well represented. The object of 
the sale was to provide funds for the extension 
and improvement of the schoolroom of Brook- 
street Chapel. The proceeds amounted to 
£101 7s. Sd. 

London: Blackfriars.—The Rev. J. H. 
Smith, of Deal, is to preach in Stamford-strect. 
Chapel the first three Sundays of the present 
month, 

London: Mansford-street.—The twenty- 
second annual flower show in eonnection with 
the Window Gardening Society, took place on 
July 24. Of 300 plants sold at the beginning 
of May, 134 were brought in for exhibition. 
The geraniums, both pink and scarlet, made a 
most creditable show, and it was remarked that 
the plants of the children’s section were better 
even than those of the adults. Fuchsias, 
too, showed up well, but the begonias this season 
were decidedly poor. The judge, Mr. G. H. 
Ellis, awarded some twelve or fourteen prizes, 
which during the evening were presented by Mrs. 
Wallace Bruce; the Rev. H. Gow heing in the 
chair. Prizes were also given for the best 
arrangement of flowers for ‘‘table decoration’’; 
for the best buttonhole of home-grown flowers, 
and for the best bunch of wild flowers gathered 
by the children and judged at the annual excur- 
sion, During the‘past winter some 100 hyacinths 
and 300 crocuses had been, grown for competi- 
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tion, and the awards for these were distributed ~ 
during the evening. Miss Gould and Mr, Arthur 
Thompson provided some music, 

London: Stepney.—For the second time, 
through the kindness of the teachers at Unity 
Church, Islington, the two schools have had a 
united summer treat, at Hadleigh Woods, on 
July 17. Thanks are tendered to the friends 
through whose generosity the cost was defrayed 

Maidstone. — Miss Peggy Farquharson, 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Farquharson, 
who has just completed her curriculum at the 
Physical Training College, Chelsea, under 
Fraulein Wilke, has been appointed on the 
staff of Queen’s College, Harley-street, W., as 
mistress of physical development. Under the 
Board of Education, Miss Farquharson passed 
all her subjects in the senior division, six of 
them with honours, and she has gained the 
college diploma with distinction. 

North-East Lancashire Sunday-school 
Union.—The third meeting of the year was held 
at Rawtenstall, on Saturday,July 21. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. J. W. Hird, of Colne, 
and a paper was read by the Rev. J. Islan 
Jones, of Accrington, on ‘The Mcral and 
Religious Training of the Young.’” Whilst dis- 
claiming any new suggestions, the essayist said 
that he believed the secular system. of instruc- 
tionin the Day schools to be the only possible 
method of dealing with the religious difficulty. 
There still remained the fact that children 
could only be considered to have been properly 
educated. who had had moral and religious 
training, ag well as secular. A child was en- 
titled to this training—it was its birthright— 
therefore, he suggested that Sunday-school 
teaching should be compulsory. ‘The parents 
should have the choice of school to suit their 
religious views, but the children should be 
compelled to attend at least once every Sunday. 
Tf secular instruction was compulsory, why not 
religious instruction also, in order to complete 
the education which is essential to make the 
complete man cr woman. The paper aroused 
considerable discussion, in which the Rey. A. W. 
Fox, Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Mr. J. S. Mackie, Mc 
Loweock and Mr. J. T. Harrison took part, Mr. 
Jones replying. An interesting meeting was 
closed with hymn and benediction. 

Pudsey.—The annual flower services were 
held last Sunday. The Rev. W. Rosling preached 
mornjng and evening, and assisted at the after- 
noon service, when an address was given by Mrs. 
Ceredig Jones. 

Scarborough (Unveiling of Portrait 
Memorial).—On Sunday, July 29, after morn- 
ing service, an enlarged photograph of the late 
Mr. H. J. Morton, J.P., was unveiled in the 
schoolroom of the Westborough Church. The 
portrait has been subscribed for by nearly a 
hundred members of the Church and friends, 
and is appropriately placed in the schoolroom, 
where Mr. Morton’s genial, kindly presence so 
often made itself felt in the various gatherings 
of school and congregation. Mr. Arthur Bailey 
occupied the chair, and referred in sympathetic 
terms to the affection with which all who knew 
Mr. Morton would hold him, and said that that 
portrait would serve to perpetuate his memory 
in their hearts. Miss C. A. Wurtzburg also 
spoke, characterising the chief features of Mr. 
Morton’s life as simplicity and singleness*of aim. 
She referred also to the special interest he took 
in the Sunday-school, the scholars of which, she 
hoped, would always cherish his memory. Miss’ 
Wurtzburg then unveiled the portrait (which 
bears the plain inscription, ‘‘H. J. Morton, J.P., 
1819-1905”’), and the Rey. Ottwell Binns closed 
the brief and simple ceremosy with words of 
prayer. i 

South Wales Unitarian Association.— 
The annual meetings were held at Cribyn, Car- 
diganshire, on July 25 and 26, when all the 
Welsh ministers were present, aud also the Revs. 
T. J. Jenkins, Hinckley, the president; 1! 
Ceredig Jones, Bradford; and Jenkyn Thomas, 
Rawtenstall. The meetings commenced with a 
conference at 5 o’clock on Wednesday to con- 
sider the present ebb in the supply of ministers 
in Wales. The matter was introduced by the 
Rev. R. J. Jones, Aberdare. Several speakers 
took part in the discussion. The subject will 
be further discussed at a future meeting. At 
7 o'clock there was a religicus service, when two 
Sermons were delivered by the Rey. D. R. 
Davies, Rhondda, and D, J. Evans, Cumbach. 
The committee of the Association met at 8 on 
Thursday morning, and continued its delibera- 
tions till 10.15. There was an excellent attend+ 
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ance both of ministers and Jay representatives. 
The president for the coming year is Captain 
Davies, [Llwynrhydowen’; the vice-president, 
the Rey. D. J. Evans, Cumbach. The morning 
service commenced at 10,30, the devotional part 
being taken by the Rev. J. Davies. The presi- 
dent, the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, Hinckley, then 
delivered his address, his subject being ‘‘' The 
Church and its Work.’”’ The- address was 
delivered with great earnestnes:, and made a 
deep impression on those who heard it. The asso- 
ciation sermon was delivered by the Rey. Jenkyn 
Thomas Rawtenstall, He was followed by the 
Rev. R. J. Jones, Aberdare. In the evening two 
sermonswere again delivered bythe Revs. D, Rees, 
Bridgend, and J. H. Davies, Cefn-Coed. The 
services, especially those of Thursday, which 
were held in the open air, were very numerously 
attended, 500 being present on Thursday after- 
noon and evening. : 

. Wakefield.—Therehavye been three places of 
worship used in succession by this congregation, 
one at Flanshaw-lane, nearly two miles from the 
centre of Wakefield, which did duty from 1672 
to 1697; another near Westgate-common, 
opened by Oliver Heywood in the latter year, 
and the present Westgate Chapel, which was 
erected in 1752. Hach of these had an adjoin- 
ing graveyard, in which there were numerous 
interments, as the ecclesiastical authorities 
commonly refused to grant burial facilities in 
consecrated ground. The first and second of 
these have long been closed, and, indeed their 
very existence has only been known to those 
interested in the history of Wakefield noncon- 
formity. Of late years, however, there has 
been a strong desire to improve and protect that 
which did duty during the eighteenth century, 
as many of those buried there were people of 
position, and among them three ministers. Tt 
was also repeatedly urged by the Rev. Andrew 


‘Chalmers that this restoration should be no 


longer deferred, as this old Campo Santo of the 
Protestant Dissenters is one of the sacred memo- 
tials of the city, and is associated with some 
stirring chapters of its earlicr annals. Being 
assured of considerable support from his con- 
gregation, as well as from friends outside, he 
issued a circular with an __ historical sketch 
of the old Puritan sanctuary, and an appeal 
for funds to re-build the half-ruined wall, 
and to take oiher all-necessary steps to 
guard the tombstones, about seventy in number, 
from gradual decay and wilful damage. £60 
was theamountasked for, though it was expected 
that more would be required. The result has 
been extremely gratifying, as subscriptions were 
readily given, mostly in small sums by about a 
hundred people, about one-half being from 
members of the Established Church and other 
denominations, and on July 28 a sale of work 
was held in the grounds of St. John’s Mount, 
the residence of Mr. Chalmers, the arrangements 
being that ofa garden party rather than that of an 
crdinary bazaar. The proceedings commenced 
with a brief opening ceremony, in which Mrs. 
Marriott, of Sandal Grange, took the leading 
part. She expressed her sympathy with the 
movement, as a rightful tribute cf grateful 
remembrance to the loyal and heroic people of 
former days who had struggled for their faith 
and freedom in days when greater sacrifices had 
to be made for conscience sake than now. Then, 


having declared the sale open, a hearty vote of 


thanks to her was moved by Mr. H. S. Harrison 
and seconded by Miss Masters, both of whom 
had worked indefatigably for the success of 
the scheme, The net result is that about 
£75 will be available for the restoration, and it 
is hoped that enough may be secured to placo a 
simple but tasteful tablet in Westgate Chapel, in 
memory of the departed worthies who during 
their lives faithfully upheld the cause of liberal 
religion, and were laid in the precincts of their 
now vanished house of prayer. 
Wimbledon.—The very successful serics of 
meetings held since Easter ended last Sunday. 
After the service a meeting of the entire con- 


- gregation was held to formally constitute the 


Wimbledon Unitarian Church. The Rey. George 
Critchley, who has been conducting the services, 
presided, and rules were drawn up, and com- 
mittee and officers elected. Mr. A. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Missions sub-committee of 
the L.D.U.S., kindly came and brought an 
encouraging message of sympathy from the 
society. Noservices will be held during August, 
but on Sunday, Sept. 23, the work will recom- 
mence, not as an experiment, but as the 
beginning of a permanent congregation, which, 


there is every reason to believe, will grow and 
prosper. The services will be held, certainly 
until Christmas, in the same building as formerly, 
the smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, which is 
three minutes walk from Wimbledon Station. 


Wuat, then, is the’ peculiar office of 
Art? It is, in a word, to present the 
truth of things under the aspect of beauty, 
to bring before us the “world as God has 
made it,’’ where ‘‘all is beauty.’’— 
B. F. Westcott. 
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itis requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, August 5. 

Actor, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
li and 7, Rev. J. H. Smrrx, of Deal. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. WALTER LLOYD. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Dartyn, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street. No morning service. 
6.30,-Mr. J. C. Parn. 

Essex Church, The Mal, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gourann, M.A. No 
service on the 32th. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbaz-road, Upton-lane, 
il and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 

. 6.80, Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
G. WaRD. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. SAvent Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. FreD. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quoex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1land7, Rev. W. W. C. Porsx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel. No service, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rov. GoRDON CoorER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONzEs. 

Richmond. Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Mr. H. L. Jackson. No evening service. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwarbD CAPLETON. . 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. C. E. Pike, 
and 6.30, SupPLy. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, EKast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRANrt, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 1] and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


Fort - road, 7, Rev. Eustace 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
g children. 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


ment to gro All the ingredients 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gilly, whol8omk 
Cxfetaanatags 


Lancet 
Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


e MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Buackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr McGesn. 

Buacsproot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnemouruH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Bowness-on-WINDERMERE, Tho Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. Doucias 
WALMSLEY, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30 
Rey. E. Crrepia Jones, M.A. 

BgrieutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Groran STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smirx. 

CuresteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. REynonns, B.A. 

Dovetas, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.80, 
Rey. A. H. Dorpuin. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Grnrvrr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rosd, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARrEn. 3 

Lxeeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Denpy 
AGATE, B.A. 

Leicustrr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GerrruD Von PErzoup, MA. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEST ParRy. 

Livzrpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. No 
service. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. HerRBERt V. Mitts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Corrims Operrs, B.A. 

Marpstons#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. A. FAaRQUHARSON. 

Nerwroat, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, 
PrimemMon Moore, B.A. ; 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

Porrsmovts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 86.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScoarsporovcH, Westborough. 10.46 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D., Ph.D. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Uld Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED. 

SuxEFrigtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
C. J. SrReEr, M.A., LL.B. 

StpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

SourHenD, Darnlev-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, il and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biountr Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unicn-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connoz. 

TERowseipes, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TounsRiper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Misst0n, Keighley, August 6, 
7, 8; Bingley, 9, 10, 11, at 7.30. 

West Kirnpy, Tynwald Hall. opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwkKEs. 


a 
IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
G. Hamitron Vanog, B.D. 
WALES. 
AsmrystwitH, New Street Meetirg House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. 8. E. BowEn. 
Ee 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMFoRTH. 


Rev. 


MARRIAGE, 

Sius—Coue.—On June 2l:+t, at Friargate 
Chapel, by Revs. W. H. Rose and HS. 
Lang Buckland, James Cambridge Sims, cf 
London, and Ida Millicent Cole, of Derby. 

DEATH. : 

PueLps.—On July 26th, at Mayfield, Hampton 
Evesham, Tillie, wife of the Rev.G. Leonard 
Phelps. 
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L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. 
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IS RELIG 
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Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 


CO., 39, Paternoster 


Row, London, E.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PrIcE THREEPENCE 
Contents for AUGUST. 


Little F Ee tland Street Discourses :— 
The Brotherly Teaching of Jesus. 
ies —God’s New Name. 
A Message from the Front, 
The Atonement. 
. A German Reformer Worth Watching. 
A Record and a Reproof, 
The Trouble in Natal. 
The Trinity and Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
The Fresh-Air Cure. 
The Man on the Spot. 
The Church and Education. 
Thoughts for To-day. 
Notes by the Way, &c. 
F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


PORTRAIT OF BR. DRUMMOND. 


PHOTOCGRAY URE 
of the portrait of Dr. Drummond by Sir George 
Reid, presented to Manchester College. Size, 
10 in. by 8in., on India paper. A limited number 
of copies may be purchased, price 5/-, pcst free, 
on application, with remittance, to the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale Sq., Balbam, S.W. 


Board and Residence, 


a 


BQVENEMOUTH. — 1 Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING. ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard fates 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LHONARDS-ON-SHA,—‘“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtitisnH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 
moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 


| from Miss NANcy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apariments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms. —Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, D; Claremont: terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 


SIR S, H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 84 per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tex. 


Prospectus end 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H. JupcE, A.R.LB.A. 
Miss Crc1t GRADWELL, ALBXANDER W. Law- 
F..H;y A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE, 
¥.S.1, Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


15 years. 


“0:15 -6 


}10 years. | 12 years. 21 years.! 
Pe 0 0 18 28 ou 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey I’ee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


18 years. 
014 2 


OUTH SHIELDS. — Beautiful Sea 
Coast. — TO LET, very comfortable 
Furnished House, eight rooms and bath, near 
station, parks, sea ’and trams. Terms moderate 
toa good tenant.— Apply, 56 Winchester-street, 
South Shields. 


ERMANY. — HOME FOR GIRL- 
STUDENTS at IF rankfort-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every home comfort. Good references.— 
Apply Miss PALMER, Schwindstrarse 4. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Plums from Orchard to Home.—The 
best. preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 
which I supply when in best condition at 6/6 
co 24 lbs., carriage paid to any 

England, and for 7I- to Scotland, Ireland, &e. 
Ilustrated list free to those mentioning paper. 

—H. B. Poiuarp, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


station in |: 


a 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—_o>— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HiguGaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILian TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Heal situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming Sp ecial termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. é 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next term begins Tuesday, September 18th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Hssex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——~-— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Tee LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
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INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


NEDY i= Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address: to Hprror, Ivy ou Mottram, 
Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

Ir is not given to many citizens to 
have their names permanently associated 
with legal enactments, but if Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill gets as successfully through 
the House of Lords as it did through 
the House of Commons, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s name will be one of those thus 
singled out for honour. As we stated 
last week, one of the beneficial provisions 
of the Bill promotes the establishment of 
“Vacation Schools.’” Many of our readers 
know that Mrs. Ward’s efforts on 
behalf of the children around the Pass- 
more Edward; Settlement have been 
specially successful in this direction, and 
it is a well-deserved reward that the 
clause in the new Bill, which provides 
for similar efforts throughout the country, 
will be known as the “Mary Ward’’ 
clause. 


SometTuHine like ‘‘sensation” has been 
caused by a decision in the Court of 
Appeal this week. By a majority of two 
to one, the Master of the Rolls being one 
of the two, that Court, reversing the 
decision of the Court below, has decided 
that a local education authority is not 
compelled by the Act of 1902 to make 
payments for religious instruction in a 
non-provided (Voluntary) school. The 
case arose through the action of the West 
Riding Committee in deducting from the 
salaries of the teachers in such schools 
in their district a portion equivalent to 
the amount of time in which they had 
been engaged in religious instruction. 
Doubtless the case will go farther, but 
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what a commentary the story forms on 
our legislative methods! Here is an Act 
barely four years old, and our judges are 
hopelessly divided as to what it directs 
to be done ina matter of vital interest to 
Mr. Balfour and his supporters, who 
passed the Act, 


Tue House of Lords last week read 
the Education Bill the second time, after 
a lengthy and important debate. The 
speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
clearly intimated an intention to modify 
the Bill drastically in Committee, and 
other peers breathed out threatenings if 
notslaughters. The anxieties of the friends 
of the Bill are naturally keen, but the 
situation has been rendered considerably 
less awkward for them by the judgment 
in the Court of Appeal, to which we 
refer above. If that judgment holds, and 
in any case tillit is reversed at a further 
stage, the ‘‘ non-provided”’ schools would 
appear to be in a worse plight than the 
present Bill would give them. The 
Archbishop has the repute of being a 
moderate man, and we do not expect 
violent extremes from him. 

MEANWHILE we may notice two remarks 
by the British Weekly. In its last week’s 
issue that journal expresses the opinion 
that if the House of Lords amends the 
Bill in impossible ways, or rejects it, “we 
shall then be very close on the secular 
solution, which is the only one which, 
in-a divided community like ours, offers 
the smallest chance of permanent success.’’ 
As our contemporary has favoured this 
solution we need not be surprised that it 
shows no great concern at whatever 
the House of Lords may do with the Bill. 
But the following is more notable, and 
we quote it‘ without comment :—The 
hollowness of the simple Bible teaching 
plan is further demonstrated by-a curious 
manifesto; which has been issued over 
the signature of eminent Nonconformist 
divines, including men like Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Dr. Monro 
Gibson, Dr. Horton, Dr. Maclaren,. Mr. 
Meyer, Mr. J. H. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon, Dr. Bowman Stephenson 
and Dr. J. 8. Banks. These honoured 
leaders declare that ‘while we deprecate 
the use of any religious catechism, 
or of any distinctively denominational 
formulary, we hold strongly that the Bible 
should be taught as an authentic and 
authoritative record of fact and truth, and 
that the instruction given in. Holy 
Scripture should not be inconsistent with 
the Apostle’s ‘ Creed,’ which represents 
the general consent of Christendom on 
the fundamental facts of the Christian 
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religion.’’ This is evidently a manifesto 


against Dr. Clifford and his followers, who 
hold that only the ethical and literary 
side of the Bible should be taught in 
schools, and that Unitarian teachers 
should be qualified to give Christian in- 
struction. It is a revelation of the utter 
hollowness of the preseht concordat 
between the advocates of simple Bible 
teaching. So far the British Weekly. 


CoNFLICTING accounts continue to reach 
this country as to the course of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia. There 
are spasmodic efforts towards strikes, 
which may at any time become general, 
and which are probably the most power- 
ful instrument at present at the disposal 
of the people. For the mass of the army 
seem still to be at the command of the 
Court party, although the commanders of 
military and naval forces have a terribly 
perplexing task. An incident at a Black 
Sea port will illustrate the doubtful 
reliability of the troops. The artillery 
garrison is said to be mutinous, but the 
general hesitates to dismantle the guns 
because at any moment he may want to 
fire on the fleet. It is extremely likely 
that things will go on in this indecisive 
fashion for a considerable time. 


} 


In any case, the terms of a manifesto 
to the peasants issued by the various 
workmen’s parties indicate the aims of 
the revolutionary socialists, and incident- 
ally draw attention to the wide diver- 
gence between Russia and Western Europe. 
The people, urges the manifesto, ‘‘ must 
everywhere remove the local authorities, 
and replace them by their own elected. 
and must everywhere confiscate and 
place in the hands of legally con- 
stituted national authorities all State 
funds and capital. . . . In conjunction with 
the troops, the workmen in the towns, 
all other toilers, and all trusted by the 
people and the peasantry must take their 
affairs into their own hands.’’ Such 
advice would be almost meaningless in 
this country. We have little tradition 
of local autonomy, and perhaps not much 
genius for it. We depend very much on 
central government. In Russia itis dif- 
ferent. We do not now discuss whether 
the problem can be carried out. Thatmay | 
or must depend on what the army does. 
But one thing is certain. Russians are read y 
to ‘‘ take their own affairs into their own ° 
hands.’’ The people have, and always 
have had, a despotic central government ; 
they have also always been used to a 
great deal of “local option’? and demo- 
cratic administration in local affairs, This 
has been at the mercy of arbitrary police 
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measures, But even when interfered 
with it has never been forgottes. The 
psychology of the Russians and_ their 
national destiny seem to point to this 
avenue, the path of local autonomy as 
the one along which the revolution must 
move. The leaders evince wise political 
insight when they remind the people that 
this way l’es their freedom. In pursuing 
this ideal it may be that Russia will 
give to Hurope a_ priceless practical 
lesson in the art of modern democracy. 

THosE of our readers who have been 
interested in the recently formed Anti- 
Sweating League for securing a Minimum 
Wage, will be glad to have their atten- 
tion called to ‘‘ The Case for a Legal 
Minimum Wage,’’ which is the latest of 
the penny Fabian Tracts. The pamphlet 
notices the tentative approaches already 
made in this country in the direction of 
such an enactment, and gives also some 
brief account of the working of similar 
aws in Victoria and New Zealand. This 
is followed by a discussion of the problem 
as it affects men and women workers 
respectively, and of the conditions to be 
met if such a law is to b2 successful. 
The Act, we are told, “should aim at 
the fixing and enforcement of a wage 
sufficient to enable our workers to be 
maintained in healthy existence. There- 
fore, the wage should be calculated on 
what the worker requires for physical 
health and efficiency, and not on what 
the trade will bear. . . . In the second 
place, the law must be national: that 
is, must apply to the whole country in 
order that no district shall undersell 
another in the labour market at the cost 
of national vitality.’’ 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Or welcome re-issues of valuable books 
we note the following :— 

Bishop Westcott’s Teaching : The Secret 
of a Great Influence, by Mrs. Horace Porter. 
First published last year. (Macmillan 
& Co Is, net.) 

The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology 
to Religion, by R. L. Bremner. Popular 
Edition. (Constable & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Relationships of Life, by C. Silvester 
Horne. (H. R. Allenson. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Inspiration and the Bible, by Dr. R. F. 
Horton. Eighth popular Edition, with a 
new Preface. First published, 1888. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. ls. net. Cloth, 2s. net.) 

Among other books received are the fol- 
lowing :— 

For Faith and Science, by F. H. Woods. 
B.D., Rector of Bainton. (Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Anatomy of Knowledge, an Essay 
in Objective Logic, by Charles E. Hooper. 
(Watts & Co. 3s 6d. net.) 

Reason wm Belief or Faith for an Age of 
Science. An examination into the rational 
and philosophical content of the Christian 
Faith, by Frank Sewall, M.A., D.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.) 

Should Christians Make Fortunes ? by 
J. P. Gledstone. (Headley Bros.) 

Genesis and Exodus as History. A 
critical inquiry by the late James Thomas. 
(Sonnenschein. 6s.) 

The Origin of Life : A Reply to Sir Oliver 
vodge, by Joseph McCabe. (Watts & Co. 

-) 


Sunday Observance, its Origin and Mean- 
ing, by Dr. W. W. Hardwicke. (Watts & 
Co. _ 6d.) 

In the serics of Cambridge English 
Classics, which are substantial volumes, 
admirably printed, we have received tho 
third volume of Mr. A. R. Wallez’s edition 
of Beaumont & Fletcher, containing six of 


the plays, and the second volume of Poems. 


by George Crabbe, edited by Dr. A.W.Ward, 
containing the whole of the ‘‘ Tales,”’ 
and the first cleven of the ‘‘ Tales of 
the Hall.’’ (Cambiidge University Press. 
4s. 6d. net cach volume.) 

In the series of ‘‘ Religions, Ancient 
and Modern,’’ Magic and Fetishism, by 
Alfred C. Haddon ; On Mythology of Ancient 
Britain and Ireland, by Charles Squire ; 
Celtre Religvon, by Edward Anwyl; Iin- 
duism, by Dr. L. D. Barnett ; The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyreva, by Theophilus 
G. Pinches; and The Religion of Ancient 
Scandinavia, by W. A. Craigie. (Constable. 
1s. net each.) 

In the series of the ‘‘ King’s Classics ”’ 
The Vicar of Wakefield, with an introduc- 
tion by the late Dr. Richard Garnett 
(probably the last piece of work he did) ; 
Sappho, one hundred lyrics, by Bliss Car- 
man (an attempt to reproduce in English 
verse, as a work of imaginative recon- 
struction, those lost lyrics of the Greek 
poctess, of which only fragments remain) ; 
Crero’s Books of Friendship, Old Age, 
and Scipio’s Dream. (Alexander Moring : 
The de la More Press. The two first, 1s. 6d. 
net each; the third, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Pocket Dickens. Favourite passages 
from his works, chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
Similar to the little Stevenson, Jefferies, 
and Macdonald books. (Chatto & Windus. 
2s. net, in leather 3s. net.) 

Jesus, by Arno Neumann, translated by 
M. A. Canvey, M.A., with a Preface by 
Professor P. W. Schmiedel. (A. & C. 
Black. 2s.-6d. net.) 

Bible Notes on the Prophetic Period of 


Jewish History, by A. N. Brayshaw, 
LL.B., B.A., 2 vols. (Summer School 
Continuation Committee, | Devonshire 


Chambers, E.C. 1s. net each.) 

Search the Scriptures, or Stray Notes on 
the Boble, by Emily Sharpe. (63, City- 
road, H.C.) 

The Religion and Theology of Unitarians, 
a volume of collected essays by twelve 
writers, including Dr. Brooke Herford’s 
‘* Main Lines of Unitarianism,’’? and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘ Christianity and 
Social Problems,’’? and concluding with 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,’? and 
‘* The Minister’s Daughter.’’ (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex Hall. 
2s. net.) 

Memorable Unitarians. A series of brief 
Biographical Sketches. (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex Hall. 
2s. 6d. net.) . 

The Double Search: Studres in Atone- 
ment and Prayer, by Dr. Rufus M. Jones. 
(Headley Bros. 2s. net.) 

The Furst Christians ; or Christian Lrfe 
in N.T. Trmes, by Robert Veitch, M.A. 
(James Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Palestine Notes and Other Papers, by John 
Wilhelm Rowntree. (Headley Bros. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Women’s Work and Wages, by Edward 


Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson and George 


6s.) 


Shann. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE WAY OF PEACE. } 


For A TwentietH Century Discree. 
In Seven DECADES. 
Tr 


(1) Ir is most of all necessary to one’s 
real peace of mind and licart to be deeply 
conscious that the highest power on earth 
is the Divine Spirit dwelling within cne’s 
own soul. 

(2) Lift up yourself. Make all you can 
of all you have. 

(3) Days pass away, seasons change, the 
flowers of the field fade and wither, oceans 
dry up, and«worlds are flung afar and 
shattered ; but you are more than these— 
you are of the family of God! 

(4) Care little for the opmion of those 
who know you least, for popularity, for 
loud applause, and the voice of public 
acclaim. These are fickle, readily moved, 
guided by passing conditions which change 
to every shifting breath. Care most for 
the quiet judgment of those who can read 
the desires of your heart. \ 

(5) It is a pitiful thing to be afraid of 
solitude. Draw into your soul ceaseless 
streams from the infinite field of the 
boundless universe of which you are a part, 
Narrowness breeds fear. Fling open the 
portals of knowledge, Ict the barriers 
down, scatter your horizons. There will 
be no sense of loneliness to the seeing mind. 

(6) It is not lack of opportunity that 
brings despair, but lack of understanding — 
the opportunities we have. Men fail 
through ignoring their own splendid privi- 
lege of immediate access to the source of 
all strength and all power. Who can 
prevent your prayer of communion with 
God 2 

(7) It is the man with the low unde- 
veloped self who is to be pitied; with 
much lamentation he bemoans his state 
and grovels as a “‘miserable sinner.’’ — 
The true man turns from his wickedness 
and does right. : 

(8) Be not misled by old instructions 
which teach  self-suppression and_ self- 
mortification ; they are incompatible with 
the true Christian faith in the Fatherhood 
of God. To scorn oneself is to insult one’s 
Maker. 

-(9) It is a sure road to increasing 
steadiness of life and tranquillity of heart 
to grow daily in self-respect, through 
ceaseless exercise of every noble instinct, 
and every high and» glorious quality, 
bringing the mighty power inherent in 
every living soul, out through the channels 
of life to justify its creation by serving its 
purpose. 

(10) Let no man think more meanly of 
himself than he ought to think. 


Tue great sources of wisdom are experi- 
ence and observation; and these are 
denied to none.—Channing. 

WHEN a man who has rendered high 
service to humanity dies, there is no sect 
so base as not to do him reverence, and 
place a wreath upon his grave. It is 
a sign that the world’s heart has risen, is 
rising, and will rise against the limitations 
upon the mercy of our God imposed by 
the dogmatism of ages. These changes - 
of the heart could never have taken place 
had not the Power ruling the world been 
a loving Power.—H. W. Crosskey. 
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TENNYSON’S “‘IDYLLS OF THE 
KING.’’—‘** GARETH AND LYN- | 
ETTE.’’* ; 


By Rey. W. Lawrence Scuromper, M.A. 


In the service of religion all things haman 
take their appointed place. The multi- 
farious expression of thought and feeling, 
with its aspects of nobility and mean- 
ness, righteousness and iniquity, things 
lovely and things of ill report, may serve 
to lead the soul to God, or to reveal the 
nature of the relation felt in Divine com- 
munion and realised in holy love. The 
thought of the absolute unity of all being, 
together with the faith in the utter 
righteousness of eternal law, drives us to 
think of religion as that state wherein 
the soul is aware of infinite being and its 
purposes. The consciousness of God may 
be quickened by the beauty and grandeur 
of nature, by the tumultuous working of 
human life, by the subtle thought of the 
philosopher, or by the expression of the 
soul in art. The teacher whose aim it is 
to educate the powers which in us lie, and 
to give a Godward direction to life, will 
neglect no field of human activity which 
offers opportunity for the play of healthy, 
purposeful thought. In the classification 
of things sacred and profane we need to 
remember that theology is not necessarily 
religious, and that fiction may be a revela- 
tion of the deepest workings of the spiritual 
heart of man. Science, history, art, 
literature may be sanctified by the mind 
and soul of man, for in all the workings of 
human life we may discern something of 
God. Our religion, therefore, implies a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe, in 
terms of God; and the value of our ser- 
vice will depend largely on the truth and 
fitness of the method we adopt. There 
is no need violently to outrage the pro- 
prieties of science or art in order to em- 
phasise the working of spiritual law ; 
trite moral reflections may have an 
immoral effect; the perpetual desire to 
improve the occasion often defeats its own 
ends. Let science have her perfect work 
and art her own domain, and let the unity 
of created things be found in the ineffable 
experience of the human soul. The reli- 
gious effect of the teaching will depend on 
the mind which discerns Divine relations, 
and on the spirit which hallows the lowliest 
things of earth. ; 

No excuse, therefore, is needed for the 
adoption of literature as a subject of 
religious instruction; but care should be 
taken to treat the subject with respect, 
and not use it as a mere hobby-horse for 
theological or ethical trappings. All great 
literature has its religious aspect; it is 
for the teacher to reveal the inwardness 
of the subject and to indicate the spiritual 
relation in which alone the subject justifies 
itself as of God. 

Religion is served when we set out the 
truth of an author’s work, and when we 
discriminate motive and purpose and end, 
in order to appreciate rightly the spirit 
from which the literary expression flowed. 
Harnest, painstaking study characterises 
the work of the religious teacher, but gifts 
of mind and soul are necessary to the 
exposition of the finest things in poetry 


* A lecture given at the Summer Session for 
Sunday School Teachers, at Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Friday morning, July 6, 


and in life. Taste, insight, knowledge are 
essential factors in the ministry of religion. 

In poetry the work of Tennyson com- 
mends itself to the teacher by its sim- 
plicity, its directness, its adequate expres- 
sion. In the main it is not difficult to see 
what the poet means; we may be puzzled 
when from the whole work of the man we 
try to deduce a coherent system of thought, 
but the individual poems pzesent but few 
obscurities, and our acceptance of the mood 
of the writer will invariably lead to the 
understanding of his work. ees BRA 

It is somewhat ungracious to note the 
deficiencies of one who gives us such pure 
pleasure as does Tennyson, but we are 
constrained to say that although as an 
artist Tennyson ranks among the greatest, 
he lacks that quality of strenuous, subtle 
thought which marks the poetry of Brown- 
ing, and which flashes through the work 
of Shelley. The great poet is always more 
than the mere artist. To him comes the 
vision without which the people perish ; 
he knows the secrets of the Eternal, and 
reads the destinies of Nature and of Man; 
he searches the heavens with his glance, 
and sounds the depths of the human heart ; 
through his soul surge subtle spiritual 
emotions, refining his nature and making 
him delicately appreciative of the infinite 
variety of life; his whole being trembles 
in sympathetic answer to the music of the 
spheres. When we think of Milton and of 
Wordsworth we are driven to admit that 
Tennyson lacks both height and depth ; 
the awe and wonder which accompany our 
reception of the greater poets leave us 
when we approach the work of the later 
writer. With Tennyson we are conscious 
of charm, of delicate and truthful expres- 
sion, of marvellous metrical skill, and of the 
play of a sincere artistic imagination ; but 
such qualities of insight and of feeling as 
might have placed him in the highest 1ank 
are denied him. Yet, despite all that may 
be said in criticism of the conventions of 
mind and spirit which mark the limitations 
of Tennyson, we are profoundly conscious 
of the appeal of his beautiful, ordered life 
and tenderly receptive mind. There is 
much that is moving and inspiring in his 
work, much that ministers to the higher 
life of humanity; as a poetic interpreter 
of the thought of his day he is supreme ; 
as a lyrist few have excelled him in the 
direct expression of simple emotions. He 
lived a life of spotless purity; he had a 
profound respect for his own nature and 
gifts, and endeavoured to fulfil them in 
noble fashion; he was strenuous in the 
prosecution of his art, and toiled diligently 
after knowledge; he was faithful to 
ideals : and in all these things he commends 
himself to teachers of religion as among 
the greatest of the forces making for the 
realisation of the kingdom of God. 

‘The Idylls of the King’’ reveal 
Tennyson’s: deficiency in that synthesising 
power of imagination by which the poetic 
elements presented might have been re- 
solved into a unity of expression. The 
manner of composition told against the 
unity of the poem ; the fluctuating purpose 
of the poet militated severely against a 
coherent body of thought. Only in certain 
conceptions of character—the King,Modred, 
Lancelot, Guinevere—do we find consist- 
ency ; each idyll makes its own individual 
appeal. 3 The poet himself appears to have 


arrived only by slow degrees at his own 
meaning. And yet, because in the mind and 
soul of Tennyson there is no moral doubt, 
the Idylls present a telling appeal for purity 
of living, for practical religion, for whole- 
ness of soul as against the partial expres- 
sion of the ideal. 

The growth of the poem was in nine 
stages. Tennyson, in very early years, 
had written out in prose various histories 
of Arthur. He himself tells us, ‘‘ At twenty- 
four I meant to write an epic or drama 
of King Arthur, and I thought that I should 
take twenty years about the work.’’ The 
subject fascinated him: for over fifty years 
it was more or less in his mind. 

(1) The first stage is marked by the early 

romantic ballads, ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott ”’ 
—a version of Lancelot and Elaine—‘‘ Sir 
Galahad,’’ and ‘‘ Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere.’’ (2) In the 1842 volume he 
included the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,’’ a poem 
begun about 1833, and later embodied in 
‘*The Passing of Arthur.’’ (3) In 1857 
came ‘‘ Enid and Nimué: the True and 
the False,’’ which was soon withdrawn 
from publication. (4) Two years later he 
published ‘‘ Idylls of the King,’’ with the 
sub-title, ‘‘ The True and the False,’’ and 
including four poems—‘‘ Guinevere,”’ 
‘“* Enid,’’ ‘‘ Vivien,’? and ‘‘ Elaine.”’ 
Later in the same year, 1859, a second 
edition was issued in which the title 
appeared, ‘‘ The Idylls of the King,’’ and 
the individual poems were headed : 
‘* Arthur and Guinevere,’’ ‘‘ Geraint and 
Enid,’’ ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien,’’ ‘‘ Lancelot 
and Elaine.’ (5) Four new poems were 
added in 1869: ‘‘ The Coming of Arthur,’ 
‘* The Holy Grail,’’ ‘‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur. (6) ‘‘ The 
Last Tournament ’’ appeared in an 1871 
‘* Contemporary Review.’’ (7) ‘‘ Gareth 
and Lynette,’’ and the lines ‘‘ To the 
Queen,’” were published in 1872. (8) 
Thirteen years later appeared ‘‘ Balin and 
Balan.’’ (9) Finally, in 1888, came the 
re-arranged ‘‘ Geraint and Enid.’’ A little 
reflection on the necessary growth of the 
poet’s mind will convince us that the 
method of composition was not in favour 
of a strongly unified presentation of the 
poetic elements. From a comparison of 
a memorandum, written before 1839, with 
the Idylls as they now stand, we gather 
some idea of Tennyson’s uncertainty 
regarding the plan and purpose of the 
poem. King Arthur was to symbolise 
religious faith : of the three Guineveres the 
first was to be ‘‘ primitive Christianity,’’ 
the second ‘‘ Roman Catholicism.’’ ‘‘ The 
first is put away and dwells apart,” the 
second flies and ‘‘ Arthur takes to the first 
again but finds her changed by lapse of 
time.’? Modred, the sceptical under- 
standing, pulls the latest Guinevere from 
the throne. Merlin the enchanter stands 
for science; he marries his daughter to 
Modred. Excalibur symbolises war; and 
the Round Table represents ‘‘ liberal in- 
stitutions.’ 

I think we may be thankful that Tenny- 
son forsook his notes in the actual writing of 
the poem. Hallam tells us that before 1840 
his father ‘‘ wavered between casting the 
Arthurian legends into the form of an epic, 
or into that of a musical masque ’’; the 
actual form hardly rises to epic dignity. 
Complaint has been made of Tennyson’s 
abuse of his sources. Mr. Frederic Har. 
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rison accuses the poet of ‘‘ emasculating 
Malory’s fierce lusty epic into a moral 
lesson, as if it were to be performed in a 
drawing-room by an academy of young 
ladies’? ; but the poet is not obliged to 
reproduce his authorities, and Tennyson, 
in dealing with the Mabinogion, and with 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, makes a legiti- 
mate use of poetic imagination in adding 
to and altering the elements of the narra- 
tive. Perhaps there is too much moral- 
ising in the poem, but the tone is healthy 
even in the most priggish of Arthur’s 
speeches. Criticism may more justly be 
directed against the confusion of allegory 
and symbolism, and narrative pure and 
‘simple. In the Idylls the allegory is 
fainter than might be imagined. Tenny- 
son admitted that there was ‘‘ a parabolic 
drift in the poem’’; Camelot, he said, 
“* a city of shadowy palaces, is everywhere 
symbolic of the gradual growth of human 
beliefs and institutions, and of the spiritual 
development of man. Yet,’’ he insisted, 
‘* there is no single fact or incident in the 
‘Idylls’ however seemingly mystical, which 
cannot be explained as without any mystery 
or allegory whatever.’’ Dr. Boyd Carpen- 
ter once asked Tennyson ‘‘ whether they 
were right who interpreted the three Queens 
who accompanied King Arthur on his last 
voyage as Faith, Hope, and Charity.’’ He 
answered: ‘‘ They are right and they are 
not right. They mean that and they do 
not. They are three of the noblest of 
women. They are also those three Graces, 
but they are much more. I hate to be 
tied down to say, ‘ This means that,’ 
because the thought within the image is 
much more than any one interpretation.’’ 
On another occasion Tennyson affirmed in 
regard to the many meanings of the poem, 
‘* Poetry is hke shot silk, with many 
glancing colours. Every reader must find 
his own interpretation according to his 
ability, and according to his sympathy with 
the poet.’’? Tennyson’s position involves 
a consideration of poetic function; one 
suspects that Tennyson was betrayed by 
his mere artistry into the necessity of pos- 
terior elaborated interpretations. His own 
explanation of the poem is inadequate but 
suggestive: ‘‘ The whole,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
the dream of man coming into practical 
life and ruined by one sin. Birth is a 
mystery, and death is a mystery, and in 
the midst lies the tableland of life, and its 
struggles and performances. It is not the 
history of one man, or of one generation, 
but of a whole cycle of generations.’’ 

Hallam’s summing-up is much more 
definite and convincing: ‘‘ If epic unity 
is looked for in the Idylls, we find it 
not in the wrath of an Achilles, nor in the 
wanderings of an Ulysses, but in the un- 
ending war of humanity in all ages—the 
world-wide war of Sense and Soul, typified 
in individuals with the subtle interaction 
of character upon character; the central, 
dominant figure being the pure, generous, 
tender, brave, human-hearted Arthu:—so 
that the links (with here and there symbolic 
accessories) which bind the Idylls into an 
artistic whole, are perhaps somewhat 
intricate.’’ 

The mere fact that, for most readers of 
the ‘‘ Idylls,’’ the story element is supreme 
emphasises the inherent weakness of a 
poem which plays with allegory in a halt- 
ing, unconvincing way. More satisfac- 


tion is derived from the incidents of the 
separate idylls and from the perfection of 
the ‘artistic setting than from the poem 
viewed as a whole, although.there are not 
wanting minor poetic motives which give 
an aspect of unity to the book. So the 
development of the war of sense with soul 
follows the changing seasons. In a note 
by Tennyson himself we read: ‘* The 
Coming of Arthur is on the night of the 
New Year; when he is wedded ‘ the world 
is white with may*; on a summer night 
the vision of the Holy Grail appears ; and 
the ‘ Last Tournament’ is in the ‘ yellow- 
ing autumn-tide.’ Guinevere flees thro’ 
the mists of autumn, and Arthur’s death 
takes place at midnight in mid-winter.’” 
In any study of the ‘‘ Idylls’* the 
‘* Mabinogion,’’” Malory’s ** Morte 
d’Arthur,’’ and the ‘‘ High History of the 
Holy Graal’’ should be read; only so 
can we understand the ethical and spiritual 
infusion due to Tennyson. The ‘‘ Idylls ’’ 
depict the working out of accepted sin :— 
‘¢ The little pitted speck in garner’d fruit 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders 
all? 
The illicit love of Lancelot and the Queen 
make for the dissolution of the Table 
Round ; the discipline of mind and body 
is essential to high nobility and to the 
truth and purity of social relations: More 
subtle in its influence on the soul is the 
of an asceticism which belittles morality 
and indirectly fosters sensuality: In the 
‘* Holy Grail ** Arthur laments that visions 
should take the place of practical good. 
Spiritual religion must find definite expres- 
sion in everyday morality. Right through- 
out the ‘* Idylls *” Tennyson insists on the 
real relation of religion and ethics; per- 
fection of living demands the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace; love is manifested in faith and 
constancy ; spiritual being moves in the 
conflict with doubt and in the realisation of 
moral ideals. 
To serve the purposes of exemplification 
we may take the idyll ‘‘ Gareth and 
Lynette.’’ Chronologically, it is late, 
organically it is early in the evolution of the 
‘* Idylls of the King.’’ It depicts a time 
when as yet the court of Arthur was un- 
sullied by gross sin, when could be seen— 
“*In all the listening eyes 
Of those tall knights that ranged about the 
~ throne, 
Clear honour shining like the dewy star 
Of dawn, and faith in their great King, with 
pure 
Affection, and the light of victory, 
And glory gain’d, and evermore to gain.’’ 
The idyll sets out the triumphant. pro- 
gress of the knightly soul through trial 
and grievous conflict to the vantage ground 
of true chivalry; incidentally it exhibits 
the transformation of petulancy into ad- 
miration by the power of an undaunted 
devotion to an accepted service. There 
is also an unnecessary but splendidly 
wrought allegory of ‘‘ the war of Time 
against the soul of man.’’ In point of 
craftsmanship ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette’? 
ranks lower than ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,”’ 
““Guinevere,”’~ or ‘‘ The Passing of 
Arthur,’’ but it is not lacking in passages 
of arresting beauty, and touches of high 
poetic feeling. The description of the gate 
of the city of Camelot—“ a city of shadowy 
palaces And stately, rich in‘emblem and the 


work Of ancient kings who did their days in 
stone,’” a city ‘* built to music, therefore 
never built at all, and therefore built for 
ever ’’—is full of mystic beauty and sig- 
nificance. 
‘* And there was no gate like it under 
heaven. 
For barefoot on the keystone, which was 
lined 
And rippled like an ever-fleeting wave, 
The Lady of the Lake stood : all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing away ; 
But like the cross her great and goodly 
arms : 
Stretch’d under all the cornice and upheld : 
And drops of water fell from either hand ; 
And down from one a sword was hung, 
from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm $ 
And o’er her breast floated the sacred fish ; 
And in the space to left of her, and right, 
Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, ' 


‘New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 


Were nothing, so inveterately, that men 

Were giddy gazing there ; and over all 

High on the top were those three Queens, 
the friends 

Of Arthur, who should help him at his 
need.’ 


Lynette’s song, in which is unfolded by 
slow degrees the fulness of her admiration 
for Gareth, may seem somewhat too deli- 
cate for so saucy a creature as Lynette, 
but we like the lyric for its own sake, as its 
tender music sounds in our ears :—> 


‘** O morning star that smilest in the blue, 

O star, my morning dream hath proven 
true: 

Smile sweetly, thou! my love hath smiled 
on me; 


O Sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 

O Moon, that layest all to sleep again, 

Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled 
on me. 


O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 

O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 

Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled 
on me. 


O birds that warble to the morning sky, | 


O birds that warble as the day goes by, | 


Sing sweetly : twice my love hath smiled 
on me. 


O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 

O rainbow with three colours after rain, 
Shine sweetly : thrice my love hath smiled 
on me.’’ 


Nature is invited to give of her joy, that 
nothing may mar the harmony of the 
developed love: but’ neither here nor 
elsewhere in Tennyson have we that pro- 
found appreciation of the awe and mystery 
in Nature which distinguishes the poetry 
of Wordsworth. 

Tennyson’s treatment of Nature is sadly 
deficient in that subtle sympathetic quality 
which penetrates to the soul of all created 
things and helps us to realise the wondrous 
unity of God’s universe. Nature, to 
Wordsworth, was spirit ; with her the soul 
of man could enter into such relation as 
from her life flowed healing and subduing 
power. Tennyson is keenly appreciative 
of the beauty of Nature, he knows her 
appearance and methods of working, but 


{of her inner being, the reality by which 
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the appearance is possible, he seems to 
have his doubts. He is an acute observer 
of the ways of life; his mind is richly 
stored with scientific lore; but he lacks 
the true humility by which alone may be 
known the secrets of the living world. 
Nature is always something beneath him, 
or, at the best, a storehouse of poetic 
similes: ep 

Within the range of his appreciation 
Tennyson is a safe guide and charming 
companion; his similes are convincing, 
wrought out of a practical experience of the 
material used. Speaking of the dazzling 
“* cloth of palest gold ’’ sent by token of 
fealty from Mark of Cornwall, he says it 
** shone far off as shines A field of charlock 
in the sudden sun Between two showers ”’ ; 
and, as we read, we feel the point of the 
resemblance. The blustering of Sir Kay, 
the seneschal, is likened to the ‘‘ sudden 
wind among dead leaves,’’ which drives 
them all apart. Kay himself is ‘‘ a man 
of mien Wan-sallow as the plant that feels 
itself Root-bitten by white lichen.’’ 

Gareth’s spear “‘ of grain storm-strength- 
en’d on a windy site ’’ is altogether con- 
vineing; as is also the gloomy-gladed 
hollow, ‘‘in the deeps whereof a mere, 
Round as the red eye of an eagle-owl, Under 
the half-dead sunset glared.’’ 

Such a passage as 

‘*“ Nigh upon that hour 

When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
Lets down his other leg, and, stretching, 

dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool,’’ 
bears on it the impress of first-hand know- 
ledge. We seem, too, to have a transcript 
ot experience in the lines: 
‘* How sweetly smells the honeysuckle 
In the hush’d night, as if the world were 

one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness ! ” 
but this is as near as Tennyson ever gets 
to the mystic heart of Nature. He is, 
however, a master in the correlation of 
mood and aspect; he makes unerring 
choiee of the appropriate simile and setting. 

(To be concluded.) 


‘ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS; 


Tue Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
recently issued by Mr. Balfour’s Royal 
Commission, properly looms large in this 
month’s Reviews. In the Nineteenth 
Century and After four articles are con- 
cerned with this subject, and the editor 
may be congratulated on his success in 
securing able representatives of different 
points of view. Lady Wimborne writes, 
with acuteness and evident long acquaint- 
ance with the details of the controversy, 
as representing the ‘‘ Protestants’’; on 
the other hand, Sir George Arthur does 
manful battle for the “Catholics.’”? The 
two other writers are Canon Hensley 
Henson and Mr, Herbert Paul, whose 
dexterity and views, ecclesiastic or non- 
ecclesiastic, are alike well known to the 
reading public. The popular Canon, 
indeed, is so full of his subject that his 
criticisms run over into the pages of 
the Contemporary, and even there he 
has to intimate another article before 
he can be done with the matter. We must 
follow his example, so far as proposing 
another occasion to ourselves for remarks 
on the findings and recommendations of 


the Commission: It must suffice to say 
here that the ‘Protestant’? and the 
‘Catholic ’’ advocates find the Report to 
be strongly condemnatory of their respec- 
tive opponents, Canon Hensley emphatic- 
ally denounces the type of religiosity ex- 
hibited in the manuals of devotion 
brought to publicity in the Report. He 
speaks of the “involuntary disgust ’’ 
certain to be evoked by them in “ intelli- 
gent and educated minds.’’ ‘ What,’’ he 
asks, ‘“‘is to be said of the intellectual 
quality of religious teaching which lies at 
the basis of these ‘devotions’? What 
must be the consequence to mind and 
character of surrendering one’s self to the 
habitual government. of the notions 
which are implied in all this belated and 
childish superstition, and indulging in the 
the paltry and frivolous ceremonial by 
which it is appropriately expressed in the 
Churches? The influence which it is cal- 
culated to have upon young and immature 
minds is as powerful as it is mischievous. 
Religion taught in the spirit and by the 
aids of these manuals, and nourishing 
itself with the theatrical ceremonialism to 
which they are designed as auxiliary, 
cannot but become hostile alike to 
intellectual vigour and to moral health. 
At best, no more can be expected from 
such a system than a dependent and 
credulous piety ; at worst, a dangerous and 
mentally degraded fanaticism. This is a 
consequence plainly reached within the 
Roman sphere, and it is the despair of 
patriotic citizens.’’ These are weighty 
words, and we cannot think that the 
majority of professed Churchmen will 
think them overcharged. Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s opinion points the moral with refer- 
ence to the Education Bill, It is, he 
believes, ‘‘a small compact body of 
sacerdotalists ’’ who have put forward the 
claims which have endangered that Bill, 
caims which he declares to be ‘‘ odious 
to the great mass of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.’’ ‘‘If they are the 
Church, the Church as a national institu- 
tion is at an end.’” But we must defer 
further remarks on the subject: 

We find in the Contemporary the first 
of two articles by Monsignor Barnes on the 
‘‘EKvolution of the Lord’s Prayer,’’ the 
perusal of which should open the eyes of 
some placid Christians as to the critical 
position occupied by even the most 
revered of the literary heritages of the 
Church, The view taken by the writer 
of the article is that Luke’s shorter form 
represents most nearly the original 
prayer, Matthew’s being the result of 
growth during a considerable period. 

Those of our readers who are really 
interested in social reconstruction will be 
grateful to the editor of the Contemporary 
for publishing in extenso the speeches of 
MM. Jaurés and Clemenceau recently in 
the French Parliament on the question of 
Socialism as a political programme. The 
arguments are fitly set forth with French 
lucidity, and are free from the verbosity 
one has to fear so often in these cases. 
It is easy to concur with M. Clemenceau 
that the individual must be elevated in 
order that socialistic legislation may 
succeed; but unless one is capable of 
realising the struggling forces of regenera- 
tion in the Socialist’s speech, such con- 
currence is the idlest of futilities. 


Turning again to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, it is decidedly curious to read Mr. 
Carnegie’s rebuke of British alarmists, 
especially those whose bogey is Germany, 
immediately after Mr. A. 8. Hurd’s creepy 
description of the irresistible Kaiser’s 
‘* Dreams of Sea Power.’ Mr. Edgar P. 
Rathbone recalls the students of South 
African problems to the necessity of de- 
veloping a beautiful ‘“ home life’? among 
the various types of race in that country: 
He writes with moderation, and therefore - 
the more cogently. A very curious specu- 
lation is introduced by Mr. F. H. Balkwill 
in an article on ‘The Sacred Fire of 
Israel.’? He would explain the different 
manifestations of ‘the fire of the Lord,”’ 
from the times of Moses (perhaps Abraham) 
to those of the Maccabees, by the 
hypothesis that a secret of‘ naphtha,’’ or 
similar compound, became known to the 
priests, and this inflammable substance, 
being easily ignited under the intense 
solar radiance of Caanan or the desert, 
struck awe into the beholders, and affected 
them as supernatural. We have heard 
weakly jocular persons suggest that the 
sacrifice on Carmel was an instance of 
the use of some sub:tance of the kind, 
but Mr. Balkwill appears to be in sober 
earnest. 

In Dr. Guinness Roger’s article on the 
‘*Hducation Controversy’’ we observe 
the following. . : . “‘ There are compara- 
tively few who realise the difficulty of 
securing a real instruction in what are to 
us the essentials of the faith without 
violating the consciences of those who 
dissent from them. I am bound in honour 
to add that this minority has never 
pressed its objections, and that they may 
have been sometimes too much ignored. It 
is curiousindeed,” Dr. Rogers proceeds, ‘‘ to 
note the difference accorded to Unitarians 
and Roman Catholics. The history of 
the last thirty years, however, has made 
it abundantly manifest that for the latter 
exceptional treatment must be granted 
under any system except that which 
forbids the interference of the State 
with religions teaching altogether. Unit- 
arians have been zealous work: rs in the 
cause of education, and have never in- 
sisted on any special grievance of their 
own. Hostile critics will probably say 
that is because the Cowper-Temple teach- 
ing is practically their own.’’ Yes, hostile 
critics may say so, but it is not true. 
Some years ago Dr. Crosskey, whom Dr. 
Guinness Rogers has assuredly not yet 
forgotten, gave us a pretty long list of 
things not at all Unitarian that got taught 
at Board Schools. But most of usshrugged 
our shoulders, thankful that the case was 
no worse, 

By the way, the “ Reader” in the Con- 
temporary tefers with commendation to 
the volume entitled ‘ Memorable Unit- 
arians,’’ which has been recently edited 
and republished. A long list is given of 
names of worthies celebrated in the book, 
and the final remark is: “‘ Some of these 
names are perhaps hardly Unitarian 
names, but with all possible exclusions 
it is a noble list.’” In that verdict we 
heartily concur, and we venture to think 
that the reading of the book would do 
good to many Unitarians who are pitifully 
ignorant or oblivious of their splendid 
heritage in such a record, 


TITE (tNOUIRER. 


JOHN KNOX.* 


Tuosr whom Burns addressed as the 
** Orthodox, Orthodox, 

Wha believe in John Knox,’’ 
are, in one sense, a dwindling number 
nowadays. Many a ‘‘ heretic blast ’’ 
has been blown in Scotland since the 
one of which the poet wrote, and at each 
blast some more of Knox’s followers in 
the faith have surrendered. But happily 
a reformer’s claim to the admiring and 
grateful remembrance of his country- 
men may survive their desertion of his 
theological standard, and probably not 
many Scotsmen will dispute Knox’s 
tight to be regarded as a hero, as he is in 
the volume before us. That there should 
be some dissenters to the Knox hero- 
worship as by Carlyle established, 1s, 
however, natural and explicable enough. 
It was Knox’s misfortune to be brought 
into sharp personal conflict with Queen 
Mary Stuart, and Mary’s gallant defenders, 
among historians and readers of history, 
are not likely to forgive *‘ the man who 
gart her greet,’’ or to think that there 
could be much good in him. Had she 
been out of the picture, how much better 
he might have fared at their hands! 
Moreover, it is impossible to dissociate 
Knox from his work, and they who con- 
sider that he only succeeded in replacing 
one evil with another, in ‘* suppressing 
idolatry and promoting  superstition,’’ 
can hardly be expected to take a very 
exalted view of his character. 

Of the existence of such dissenters, 
and of their various grounds for dissent, 
Professor Cowan seems fully aware. His 
book has been written apparently before 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s volume came forth 
to disturb the faith of some _ believers, 
but we doubt whether the perusal of that 
volume would have made much difference 
in our author’s treatment of the subject ; 
and, indeed, he answers by anticipation 
a good many of Mr. Lang’s criticisms 
of Knox. Though his general tone is 
by no means apologetic, he is always 
ready to explain his hero’s conduct where 
such explanation seems necessary. For 
example: Knox’s belated identification 
of himself with the cause of religious 
reform has laid him open to the suspicion 
of weakness and timidity. But Dr. 
Cowan suggests that the delay was due 
to the fervent patriotism which always 
characterised him: this most likely 
having made him hesitate to join a 
religious movement which was, for the 
time being, associated with a political 
party whose policy seemed to jeopardise. 
the national independence. By 1546, 
however (the date of Knox’s first appear- 
ance as a reformer), the political situa- 
tion had begun to change ; it was becoming 
more and more apparent that the real 
menace to Scottish liberty was not from 
protestant England, but from catholic 
France. From this time, therefore, 
patriotism and protestantism found that 
they could make common cause, and 
Knox’s scruples were at an end. No 
one was finally more zealous than he in 
cultivating the friendship of England 
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and withstanding French aggression. Dr. 
Cowan shows throughout a keen perception 
of the manner in which the Reformation 
was helped and hindered by the political 
vicissitudes, and his book is even more 
valuable as the history of a period than 
as the study of a personality. Never- 
theless, the hero is never lost sight of 
amid the surge of circumstances. If 
these are against him, he is still seen 
erimly hopeful and persistent in his effort 
to master them; .if they favour him, 
he is ready to seize the opportunity they 
afford, and to carry his cause forward 
to success. Say what we will of Mary’s 
criminal folly and of the intervention of 
the English as factors in precipitating 
the Scottish Reformation, these things 
would have availed little but for Knox’s 
whole-hearted devotion and splendid fight- 
ing qualities. 

That the Reformation worked mightily 
for the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
good of Scotland, our author does not for 
amoment question ; but he confesses that, 
in one respect, it was too thorough. ‘‘ In 
the sphere of congregational worship,’’ 
he says, ‘‘it must be admitted that in 
one important particular, Knox has im- 
poverished the Scottish Church. In his 
anxiety to escape from temporary abuses, 
he removed from Scottish Christendom 
what it is now only beginning to recover 
—the stated and united commemoration 
of the fundamental facts and truths of 
Christianity, a commemoration which is 
at once helpful to the Christian life, and 
a wholesome preservative against the 
obscuration of vital Christian doctrine, 
or its supersession with a cold and semi- 
pagan morality.’’ But we hardly know 
whether Knox is more to be blamed for 
his thoroughness than admired for his 
consistency. His 
of the reformers generally, was, as he 
said, to ‘‘restore the grave and godly 
face of the primitive Church,’’ and, 
from his point of view, Christmas and 
Easter and Whitsuntide were just as 
truly ‘‘idolatry’’ as th> Mass itself, 
‘* because in God’s Scriptures they have 
neither commandment nor assurance.’’ 

Our author mentions the fact that 
the Confession of Farth which was dzawn 
up by, Knox, and was in use in the Kirk 
for almost ninety years (1560-1649), ‘‘ is, 
in most particulars, conspicuously broader 
than that of the Westminster Divines” 
which superseded it; and he suggests it 
as ‘‘ the possible starting-point from which 
a less rigid standard of doctrine might 
be formulated for the present time.’’ 
However this may be, it is certain that 
when the Kirk takes in hand the revision 
of her creed, as, since the momentous 
Act of last. year, she is now at liberty to 
do, she will be glad to remember that 
Knox’s Confession anticipated to some 
extent the demands of her growing 
liberalism. 

This book is the work of a true scholar. 
Almost every statement has its footnote 
of reference to the authority on which 
it is based, and a list of the works so alluded 
to is given at the beginning and forms 
an excellent bibliography for the study 
of Knox and his time. Photographic 
illustrations, chiefly of places associated 
with the reformer’s eventful ministry, 
add further to the value and attractive. 


great aim, like that. 


ness of the volume. We commend it 
to all interested in ‘‘ sour John Knox,’’ 
as Browning called, or rather miscalled, 
him, for there must have been no little 
charm about a man who could win the 
confidence and affection of so many. | 
His Furst Blast Against the Monstrous — 
Regiment [1.e., Rule] of Women, has, we 
fear, made him for ever unpopular with 
Queens and divers ladies in authority ; but 
even Mary Stuart herself, who had, beside 
this Blast, other and more directly personal 
grounds for disliking him, could grow 
quite confidential with him at times! 

J. M. Connett. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE REV. THOMAS LEYLAND, } 


WE deeply regret to announce the death 
of the Rev. Thomas Leyland, which took 
place on Monday last at Blackpool, where 
he had for some time resided. A native 
of Chowbent, he was brought up a Unit- 
arian, and early showed eager interest in 
the cause. On removing to Manchester 
for business purposes he attached himself 
to mission- work, and, as stated in the 
appreciation given below by his life-long 
friend, the Rev. J. C. Street, he was 
educated at the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board. His chief pastorates were 
at South Shields, Moneyrea, Burnley, 
and Colne ; he was also for a short-time 
at Douglas. Owing to ill-health he 
retired from active work a few years ago; 
The funeral, which took place at Burnley 
Cemetery on Wednesday, was conducted 
by the Rev. C. J. Street, many old friends 
and brother m‘nisters being present. — , 


One of our veterans, and one of the 
gentlest spirits, whose life has been a 
benediction to many, has passed from us, 
and, amid scenes of sorrow, lighted up 
with a Divine hope, his remains have 
been reverently interred at Burnley. 
The Rev. Thomas Leyland, educated at 
the Home Missionary Board, 1866-9, 
began his work, in association with 
Rev. J. C. Street, then of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, as missionary of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Association, where 
he laboured successfully at Choppington 
and afterwards became the first minister 
of the new church at South Shields, 
which he built up into a living centre 
of religious life; he then followed his 
friend Mr. Street to Ireland, and minis- 
tered with great acceptance at Moneyrea, 
Subsequently he twice served the con- 
gregation at Burnley; he also worked, 
with acceptance, at Douglas and Oldham, 
and twice he was minister at Colne, at 
which place he was obliged to close his 
ministry on account of failing health and 
eyesight, In all the spheres of his work 
he was earnest, devoted, and successful, 
and in a remarkable degree won the 
affection and admiration of his people. 
He was an effective preacher and had a 
facile pen. His writings were enriched by 
a fine poetical taste, and his robustness of 
thought was evidenced in his editorship of 
the ‘‘ Free Word,’’ and by his many 
literary papers to our periodicals and 
magazines. He was the preacher of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
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Assembly at the annual meetings in Ullet- 
road, Liverpool, in the year 1900, and was 
much sought after by many congregations 
asa special preacher. Even in his enforced 
retirement, and while he laboured under 
grave physical disadvantages, he gave his 
services from time to time and helped 
all the good causes he could. Sorrows and 
afflictions gathered about his life, but he 
kept a brave heart and a sweet spirit 
through all. He was not only a faithful 
and devoted minister, but his life was 
fruitful in all graces and good works, and 
he gathered about him devoted friends 
whom he loved and who loved him: He 
has left a widow to mourn his loss, and 
the tender sympathies of many will go 
forth to her, not only in her great loss, 
but in the peculiar sharpness of her own 
t:ial, and everything, we trust, will be 
done to soften the blow of separation 
to her in the declining days of her life. 
A good man has gone from us. His 
labours will be missed, and many hearts 
will be saddened by the thought that on 
earth they will see his face no more. But 
the Infinite Father has all souls in His 
keeping, and gives His beloved ones pease 
and joy. J. C.8. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee 


THE ODYSSEY; OR, VOYAGE OF 
ULYSSES FROM TROY TO ITHACA. 


Tuis is the story of the man who, though 
he was king but of a small rocky island, 
yet loved his kingdom more than any 
empire, however rich and mighty, and 
deemed no hardship too great if only his 
wanderings led at last to his home, where 
through many weary years his true wife 
and his son awaited him. 

The ten years’ siege of Troy was over at 
last, her palaces no more, and her walls a 
girdle of scorched ruins. The Greeks were 
preparing to depart. At the head of a 
fleet of homeward bound ships sailed 
Ulysses, than whom none of the chieftains 
was braver, nor any so deep in counsel. 
From Troy to Ithaca, his island home, was 
no great distance, and he and his long- 
enduring comrades cherished the hope of 
seeing their loved ones and making mirth 
with their children before many weeks 
were past. But many are the hopes of 
men foredoomed to failure ; and only after 
unequalled wanderings and hardships and 
lives lost was it to be the lot of one sole 
survivor to reach his own threshold. 

The weary length of the voyage of 
Ulysses was brought about in the manner 
following. Having paid a visit to Aolus, 
the Father of the Winds, he, in good will, 
made Ulysses a present of all the winds that 
blow, which he tied up in a bag with a 
silver cord—all except the west wind, 

- which remained free to blow the voyagers 
home to Ithaca. With this fair wind the 
long sea leagues were swiftly left behind ; 
the cliffs and mountains of Greece came in 
sight, and one evening at sundown they 
saw the rocky coast of their own country. 
It was too late to reach port that night. 
The ships were anchored in a sheltered 
bay, and Ulysses, weary with the long 
day’s steering, left the helm and lay down 
to sleep with a glad heart, for on the 
morrows morn he would behold once 


more his dear wife Penelope and his boy 
Telemachus, and rest_from warfare and 
travel beneath his own roof tree. 

But then did a spirit of evil possess the 
minds of his crew. They envied their 
captain his: imagined riches. ‘‘ See!”’ 
said they, ‘‘ we know not what there may 
be in this bag tied with the silver cord to 
the mast-head. Be sure itis full of treasure. 
Let us open it while he sleeps, and divide 
the spoil, for it is our last chance.’’ 

Then those base men climbed up the 
rigging to do as they purposed; but as 
soon as they cut open the bag out rushed 
all the winds, blowing against the ships 
and driving them from their moorings and 
far out to sea. On and on they wildly 
sped by night and day until they found 
themselves once more in the harbour of 
Mous. For, very shame Ulysses did not 
know what to do, but at length, proceeding 
to the palace of the king he told his sorry 
story and begged the service of another 
kindly wind. But Molus was’ insulted 
of his former gift and would not help them 
further, but left them to be buffetted by all 
the winds that blew, and driven far away 
over the occan. Thus they arrived at the 
isle of Circe, the daughter of the Sun. 
Now Circe was an enchantress who dwelt 
in a beautiful valley in a house of shining 
stones, guarded by tamed animals. She 
sat at her loom singing sweetly as she wove 
a magical rainbow web. To her, sceking 
fresh provisions, Ulysses’ men came, but 
being feasted by Circe they gave way to 
gross appetites and were transformed into 
a herd of swine. Ulysses was saved from 
the same fate by carcying with him the 
white flower of temperance, which Mercury, 
the Messenger of the Gods, had given him. 
At his appeal Circe restored the men to 
their proper forms, and directed them on 
their way. 

They came next to a land where there 
stood a grove of shivering poplars and wil- 
lows waving in the wind, beside which the 
three rivers of Hades met. Having poured 
out offerings of wine and milk to Pluto, the 
God of Darkness, Ulysses passed through 
the solemn grove and entered a weird, 
rocky pass into the domain of Hades, 
where, it was said, the spirits of the dead 
dwelt roaming about like shadows. There 
he saw the spirit of his mother, who 
brought him news of Ithaca and his be- 
loved Penelope. There, too, were the shades 
of many famous men and women, such as 
Agamemnon, who led the Grecian host 
against Troy, and Achilles the Champion, 
who, when Ulysses praised his high re- 
nown, replied that he would rather be a 
peasant-slave upon the earth than reign 
over all the kingdom of the dead. There, 
too, was valiant Ajax, and Orion the 
mighty hunter, still pursuing the ghosts 
of the beasts he hunted upon earth. And 
Tantalus, who, because he was not trust- 
worthy, had to stand in water to his chin, 
but was always thirsty, for, as he bent his 
head to drink the water sank and he 
licked up dust ; while delicious fruits were 
waved over his head, but as he lifted his 
hand to pluck them they were borne far 
out of reach. There he saw Sisyphus, 
punished for his sin by having to roll a 
great stone up a hill which, as soon as he 
reached the top, rolled down to the bottom 
and he had all his labour over again. 
And last he met the shade of Tiresias, a 


Greek prophet, who told him that he 
would reach his home again if he feared 
nothing, but only after great sufferings, 
all of which ensued. Thus, with new hope, 
he returned to his comrades and the light 
of day. 

His gallant fleet was reduced to a single 
ship which barcly escaped destruction in 
passing between Scylla and Charybdis, 
the monsters of the whirlpool and the 
rocks. The captivating song of the Sirens, 
who were beautiful witches who dwelt in a 
flowery meadow by the water’s side, 
surrounded by dead men’s bones, luring 
men to destruction, could only be resisted 
by a clever device. Ulysses first stopped 
up the ears of his crew with wax, and then 
got them to bind him to the mast until 
they were out of hearing of the seductive 
song. At last the ship went down in a 
storm, and Ulysses, floating on a spar, for 
nights and days, was alone cast up on the 
beach of an island. Here dwelt the 
nymph Calypso in a grotto of surpassing 
beauty, and by her the slupwrecked mariner 
was tended with every care. His wander- 
ings seemed now to have reached an end— 
for no ship ever approached this island. 
Calypso promised to make him immortal 
if he would give up all thoughts of returning 
to his own country; but the heart of 
Ulysses was proof even against so splendid 
a bribe. Not even to gain immortality 
would he desert his home, and when the 
nymph found that his fidelity could not be 
shaken, she and her maidens helped him 
to build a boat. But he was not yet secure 
from the spite of Neptune, the Sea God, 
and only after further hardships did he 
land on the coast of Ithaca. There, first 
discreetly seeking the cottage of his faith- 
ful old herdsman, Eumezus, he disclosed 
to him who he was. Eumeus told him 
that his loyal Penelope was waiting for 
him, hoping against hope, while greedy 
suitors beset her, demanding that she 
should marry one of them, and feasting 
on the substance of her absent lord. Tele- 
machus, his young son, had taken ship and 
sought over sea for his father, but all in 
vain. 

So Ulysses disguised himself as an aged 
beggar and crept to the porch of his own 
house, and begged an alms of the carousing 
suitors, who knew him not, and treated him 
with scorn. By way of jest he challenged 
these self-invited guests to draw the great 
bow of Ulysses that hung on the wall, 
and when they one and all failed for lack 
of strength, he, seeming aged and infirm, 
took up the bow and bending it to the very 
head of the arrow, he loosed the shaft at 
the heart of Antinous, the boaster. And 
so with timely help of the good herdsman, 
and of his own sturdy son Telemachus, 
Ulysses ridded his home of these worthless 
creatures, whom he slew, one and all, and 
was restored to the good Penelope. 

The sailors of Ulysses wondered that 
nothing could ever tire him out, nor any 
terror make him turn back. We who 
have our own dear Ithacas—our homes 
can perhaps understand how it was. 

H. M. Livens. 


Greatly begin, though thou have time 
But for a line, be that subliime— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime! 


J, R. Lowell, 
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WIDENING THE HORIZON: 

| In the pause that has come to the 
majority, probably, of the nation’s 
busiest workers, there is opportunity for 
widening the horizon; Parliament has 
been adjourned, schools have broken up, 
churches and chapels have temporarily 
dropped much of their subsidiary work, 
even where the Sunday services are not 
interrupted, business people have little to 
do, and the factory population has largely 
joined the rush to holiday resorts: When 
winter and bad roads put an end in for- 
mer times to warlike operations, men 
spoke of the enforced idleness as “a truce 
of Gop.’? May not the summer respite 
from usual occupations take on something 
of such a character ? 

Primarily, no doubt, the aim before 
most of us at this period is to get that 
‘‘change’’ which our doctors say, and 
which we are very willing to believe, is 
necessary for us. Change of air and of 
scene can indeed work wonders; and 
the tired men and women who have 
been literally bea1ing the heat and burden 
during these many days will, let us 
hope, quickly recover elasticity and tone 
of nerve and sinew. But while we 
aim at our private gains something 
higher than ourselves works its own 
way with us; and if a man will only 
let himself be blessed he shall be blessed 
in ways hardly anticipated. It is not 
only that the intelligent traveller fills 
his mind’s wallet with stores of interest- 
ing memory and quaint pictures with 
which he may enliven the days and 
months to come. The pause gives him 
time to discover himself, to estimate 
afresh the value of those things about 
which he is usually engaged, and to 
compare his own doings with those of 
men whom he now has leisure really to 
think of, to judge moderately and sanely, 
apart from the hasty criticism and hurly 
burly of our ordinary life. : 

To realise for once that other men are 
much as we are, in all human essentials, 
that their problems are like our own, and 
that as we are in earnest in our little 


grooves, so they are in theirs, is some- 
thing. To realise that they are necessary 
to the world’s vast movement is more. 
Like solitary weavers, each man of us sits 
at his bit of the work, but the fabric 
of life is large and intricate, and the 
pattern of the web not to be discerned 
at close quarters. Our special tasks need 
special enthusiasm, but it is good for a 
moment to stand away and consider that 
our contemporaries are really co-working 
with us, even those whose threads cross 
ours at times and obscure the particular 
colours which in our judgment ought to be 
prominent. To the Master Weaver the 
responsibility for that—ours is to see to 
it that we'place our work as rightly as 
we can, be the total result what it may: 
i, You meet a score of men.whom you 
have not seen before. Observe their 
geniality, their prevailing good sense, 
ready humour, genuine ability. Take due 
occasion to discover their pet theories of 
things, commerce, politics, religion; On 
the one hand is general similarity, on the 
other the utmost variety. Men of opposite 
parties and different sects make capital 
holiday friends, yet they remain of opposite 
parties-and of different sects. One man 
sees the artistic side of things, another 
chiefly the ethical ; a third is steeped in 
science, and a fourth broods over the 
social problem. Occasionally one finds 
himself wondering what the man’s mind 
is like that is so absorbed in things that 
to ourselves are dry and technical. The 
other man cannot quite understand why 
we are troubled about our special matters, 
such as (shall we say) the criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel, or the maintenance 
of public worship. Not that one of us 
would willingly scorn another’s  con- 
scientious work, but why areour interests 
and our neighbours so diverse ? 


The reason surely is that Life is larger 
than the wisest of us can easily discern. 
Our grooves do not represent the horizons 
of earth and time; still less do they ex- 
haust the potentialities of eternity, To 
rise at this time to higher levels, to extend 
our understanding, if not our sympathy, 
is to seize a real profit from the hands of 
holiday.” The benefit of the wider vision 
will not be missed by the healthy mind, 
Who but a very foolish person would go 
down from his particular Pisgah-top, his 
Snowdon, Snaefell, Ben Nevis, or Matter- 
horn so bemuddled with the vastness of 
landscape seen thence as to be less fit for 
attending to his own cabbage-patch o- 
dahlia border? Some, indeed, we have 
heard of who have climbed to. such 
superior heights of contemplation that 
they are never after found lending a hand 
to the lowly labours of quiet philanthropy, 
or attending to the possibilities of a 
Sunday-school, As to committing them- 
selves to any special form of theological 
propaganda such persons appear to think 


themselves [henceforth excused: Have 
they not beheld beyond the borders of all - 
sects, they think; are they not exempted 
by the vision on the Mount? So they 
sit aloft in their own self-satisfaction, help- 
ing no faith, “judging all’’; and therein 
they are themselves most surely judged. 
Wiser people gladly welcome the view of 
the wider horizons that suggest to them 
lowliness and promote charity. Thank- 
ful for the respite of the hour, glad 
that for a brief space they may breathe 
an ‘ampler air, they are better fitted to 
do their own share of Gop’s work on 
earth now that they feel reassured that 
all true servants of His, of whatever 
creed or no creed, are working together 
with Him. The perfect pattern, let us 
believe, will emerge by and by. 


onl 


JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
A Newty Discoverep Portrait. 


In the autumn of last year a well-known 
picture-dealer in Birmingham was com- 
missioned by a private gentleman to sell 
for him a portrait of an Oxford graduate 
and, if possible, to identify the subject of 
the picture. The owner of the portrait 
knew nothing of its previous history, nor 
had he any clue to the name of the person 
whose features were presented on a fairly 
large canvas (2ft. 6in. by 2ft. lin.). The 
figure represented was that of a clergyman 
in his M.A. gown and bands, sitting at a 
table upon which lay his diploma, a roll 
of parchment, with the seal attached but 
hidden from view within a circular metal 
box; the left arm rests upon his college 
cap. In the background were to be seen 
the spire of St. Mary’s and the facade 
of a collegiate building which was easily 
identified as that of Oriel College, Oxford. 


‘The picture bore the artist’s signature as 


well as the date of its execution—‘‘ Jn. 
Kirkby, 1827.’’ It was therefore clear | 
that the portrait was that of a clergyman 
connected with Oriel who in 1827 had 
received a diploma from the authorities of 
the University ; and since, moreover, the 
features of the person painted were those 
of a man of about fifty years of age, it 
might be assumed that his was a special 
diploma, granted in recognition of some 
unusual merit. The parchment and seal 
would indeed constitute a very distinctive 
mark, as ordinary graduates in the early 
part of last century received only a 
‘* Testamur ’’—a slip of paper on which 
were printed the names of the examiners, 
testifying that A.B. had satisfied their 
requirements. The picture-dealer for-. 
warded the portrait to a dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church residing in Oxford, 
that he might bring the picture under the 
notice of the present authorities of Oriel, 
who might be able to identify the person 
represented as an alumnus of the College, 
and perhaps might desire to purchase it 
to grace their dining-hall. What clergy- 
man of middle age, with complexion sug- 
gesting foreign birth, connected with Oriel 
College, had received a special diploma 
from the University in 1826 or 1827? The 
authorities of Oriel were no doubt soon 
able to reply that the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
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White had received such a diploma in 
1826; that he was a Spaniard by birth, 
that no other graduate answered to the 
details of the portrait. An additional clue 
to identification was afforded by the pencil 
sketch of Blanco White contained in the 
first volume of Mr. Thom’s Memoir. The 
latter was taken at least ten years later 
than the former, and is the likeness of an 
older man. The oil portrait gives the full 
face, the pencil sketch a profile; but in 
both are noticeable the high forehead, the 
dark hair brushed straight back from the 
brow, the prominent nose, and the rather 
deep-set eyes. The oil painting indicates 
something of the colour of a sallow Spanish 
complexion. It would appear that the 
authorities of Oriel had no desire to pur- 
chase the picture, for already on the walls 
of their inner common room, side by side 
with portraits of J. H. Newman, and other 
celebrated contemporaries of White, there 
hung a fine proof of the engraving contained 
in Mr. Thom’s Memoir. No doubt that 
memento of a distinguished alumnus was 
deemed sufficient ; they therefore directed 
the inquirer to Manchester College, where, 
perhaps, the painting might find a pur- 
chaser. The Rev. J. E. Odgers had an 
opportunity to examine the portrait, and 
felt confident that it was a likeness of 
Blanco White; but he believed that the 
most fitting home for the picture would be 
Ullet-road Church, in Liverpool, which 
already contains a marble memorial slab 
with bas-relief. Negotiations led eventu- 
ally to the purchase of the picture by the 
executors of the late Mr. Thom, who have 
presented it to the Council of the Church, 
and it now finds a place on the walls of 
the Church Hall. Blanco White died in 
May, 1841, and was interred in the yard 
in the rear of Renshaw-street Chapel, a 
spot which has recently been taken over 
by the City authorities and laid out as 
a public garden, to be used henceforth as 
a resting place for the weary and the work- 
less, amid the din of the great city. 

To increase the certainty of identifica- 
tion, if, indeed, that were necessary, search 
has been made in the Blanco White docu- 
ments which are now preserved in the 
library of the Liverpool University. It 
was known that White wrote voluminous 
diaries, and it was hoped that in these 
reference could be found to his sittings to 
Kirkby, and the circumstances attending 
the taking of the portrait. Most unfortu- 
nately the diaries for 1826 and 1827 are 
missing. Search was then made in his 
private accounts—all minutely kept—for 
1827, but there was no mention of the 
painter’s fee. Hence it must be presumed 
that this was a presentation portrait, and, 
indeed, White’s slender means would 
scarcely have enabled him to engage on 
his own account the services of a painter 
of some eminence in his profession as 
Kirkby appears to have been. But to whom 
then was the portrait presented? To 
White himself or to his College Hall ? 
Not to himself, since the large size of the 
picture would scarcely render it a suitable 


. adornment in the sitting-room of a solitary 


clergyman who had no permanent abiding 
place. More probably, therefore, the pic- 
ture was a gift tothe common room or 
dining hall at Oriel. Who are likely to 
have suggested the presentation of such a 
portrait? White had many attached 


jecture. 
portrait of his friend painted at his own 
expense, and for himself. 
looked forward in confident anticipation 
to becoming the occupier of a deanery, or 


friends when he became a member of Oriel. 
There were Dr. Coplestone, the Provost ; 
Dr. Hawkins, the Dean; Whateley, Pusey, 
Wilberforce, Hurrell Froude, J. H. Newman, 
Ogilvie of Balliol, Dr. Cotton of Worcester, 
&c. We know that these were all deeply 
interested in White, who in addition to the 
charm of his personality, and the vivacity 
of his conversational powers, was a distin- 
guished convert from the Church of Rome. 
These friends may certainly have combined 
to defray the cost of the portrait, and to 
present it to the authorities of Oriel. May 
we not conjecture that this was done, and 
that the picture remained in that College 
for eight y2ars, until, in 1835, White felt 


himself under the painful necessity, through 
change in his theological opinions, of asking 
that his name should be taken off the 
College books ? (See his last touching letter 
to Dz. Hawkins, then Provost of Oriel, in 
Mr. Thom’s Memoir, vol. ii. 88-9). 
same time, for conscientious reasons, he 
renounced his M.A. degree. 
surmise that in consequence of his thus 
breaking every link of connection, both 
with Oriel and the University, the picture 


At the 


May we not 


was discarded, possibly at White’s own 


request, by the officers of the college ? 
The world has grown morte liberal to here- 
tics since the third decade of the last cen- 
tury, and if the portrait of White was then 
allowed to disappear from the College walls, 
it is some satisfaction to those who revere 
his memory to know that (as already stated) 
Oriel is not without a pleasing memorial 
of him now. 


There 1s, however, another possible con- 
Whateley may have had _ this 


He may have 


of a bishop’s palace, where this portrait 


should find a fitting resting place and help 


to remind him of his Oxford companions, 
when they should be far away. When 


Whateley was made Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1831, and White went to reside with him 


as clerical secretary and boon companion, 
this portrait may have been in the eyes 
of both men a visible symbol of their 
friendship. When White, under sheer 
pressure of conscience, renounced the 
Evangelical Protestant form of Christianity 
and quitted the Archbishop’s palace, 


Whateley’s ardour for his friend grew cold, 


and it may be that the picture was dis- 
carded either at that time or subsequently 
at the Archbishop’s death. But this, again, 
is conjecture only ; we know not through 
what strange episodes the picture passed 
down to the time when, sixty-cight years 
after it was painted, it was found in Bir- 
mingham in 1905, without the dignity of a 
frame. . Let us hope that whatever may 
have been its history during that long 
period the picture has found at last a 
permanent home among those who know 
how to value it. The marble bas-relief in 
the church cloisters has found its appro- 
priate counterpart in the oil portrait in 
the Church Hall. Tender associations 
with Renshaw-street worthies are still 
cherished there, though now the congre- 
gation worships some two miles off in a 
spot which, a generation or two back, was 
far away in the pleasant meadows to the 
south. 
Jes, Oh. OF 


RENSHAW STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue site of Renshaw-street Chapel (1811- 
1899), of which the Ullet-road Church, 
in Sefton Park, is the present successor, is 
now covered by the fine buildings of the 
Wesleyan Central Hall, a memorial to the 
late Charles Garrett. Of what has hap- 
pened to the burial ground, the following 
account is given in the Ullet-road Church 
Calendar for August, under the title 
“* Roscoe Garden ’’ :— 

The burial ground attached to Renshaw- 
street Chapel has undergone a surprising 
change, and yet not one grave has been 
disturbed, not one relic of the past has 
been: removed. As, in past years, one 
looked out from the window of the vestry 
of the chapel, one saw a rectangular piece 
of ground sloping upward to the building 
used as a British School in Mount Pleasant ; 
this ground was covered with flat grave- 
stones, and its rather mournful appearance 
was redeemed only by the memory of 
those whose -ashes rested there, whose 
names have for long been as household 
words amongst us. And now the graves 
have all been covered over with a good 
depth of soil, and the yard, including the 
site of the British Schools, has been artis- 
tically laid out as an ornamental garden, 
henceforth the property of the Corporation 
of Liverpool ; it will be preserved for ever 
under proper regulations as another public 
breathing-space in the heart of the city. 
Through the centre of the garden, from 
the point where formerly stood the chapel 
vestry to the handsome gateway in Mount 
Pleasant runs a tiled pathway ; and where 
this path reaches the level of the street 
there has been erected, through the gener- 
osity of a member of our church, a cupola 
or mausoleum, designed by Mr. Ronald 
P. Jones, M.A., which is not only an object 
of artistic value but also of historic 
interest. On an octagonal base, which is 
reached by four sets of steps, stands a 
square pillar, surmounted by a canopy 
supported by eight columns. The canopy 
is roofed with green tiles, and on the apex 
is placed a metal cross. Two bronze 
tablets affixed to the pillar recite the reason 
for the erection of this memorial; the 
one facing Mount Pleasant reads thus :— 
‘* This monument is erected as a memorial 
of Renshaw-street Chapel: Built in 1811 
for the worship of Almighty God; also 
in grateful remembrance of those who 
ministered therein, among whom were John 
Hamilton Thom, William Henry Channing, 
Charles Beard; and in memory of the 
worshippers within its walls, and of Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Joseph Blanco White, and 
all who were laid to rest in this ground. 


The faithful men of every land, 
Who Christ’s own rule obey ; 
The Holy Dead of every time, 
The Church of Christ are they.’” 


The tablet on the side facing the Central 
Hall is thus worded :—‘* The Chapel stood 
to the south of this spot facing Renshaw- 
street. The monumental tablets within it 
are placed in the cloisters of Ullet-road 
Church, to which the congregation removed 
in 1899. The site of the Chapel and grave- 
yard was sold to the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, who made this garden, preserving a 
record of the graves and the inscriptions 
thereon, which may also be seen at the 
Church. This monument was erected in 
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1905 by one who worshipped here for sixty 
years.’? On the wall to the left of the 
entrance to the garden a mural tablet has 
been placed, bearing these words :—‘** On 
this site stood the Mount Pleasant British 
Schools, erected 1821, closed 1901, after 
eighty years of useful work.’’ The stone 
on which this inscription is cut, bearing the 
representation of an open Bible, once stood 
above the school doorway. The handsome 
iron gate and railings on the Mount 
Pleasant side are the gift of Mr. R. R. 
Meade-King, J.P. 

One relic of the former use of the garden 
as a place of burial still remains. It is a 
small piece of red stone in the wall to the 
right which records that beneath lie the 
remains of William Roscoe (1753-1831), 
one of Liverpool’s most honoured citizens. 
A short sketch of his life was given in the 
Calendar for February last.* It will be 
remembered that in our cloisters is to be 
seen his monument and bust, transferred 
from Renshaw-street Chapel: 

The new garden was formally opened on 
Saturday, July 7, by Sir John Brunner, 
who, as a member of the congregation 
which formerly worshipped on that spot, 
was fittingly chosen to perform the cere- 
mony. After referring to the illustrious 
dead who rested there, and to the interesting 
historical associations connected therewith, 
he proposed ‘‘ Roscoe Garden’? as an 
appropriate name for the newly opened 
ground, a suggestion which met with the 
approval of all present. 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


Til. 


Frew things can be more provocative of 
“language ’’ than photography from a 
moving train. Vainly does the observa- 
tion car, most excellent institution, offer 
its advantages, if at the critical moment 
some enthusiastic lady, craning after the 
same view, suddenly thrusts her much- 
behatted head between you and the front 
of your train, which should have been 
‘“ snapped ’’ in the very act of crawling 
round the curve of one of the famous loops. 
Here is the western entrance to Rogers Pass, 
commanding a superb distant view of 
glaciers, peaks, and snow fields, and the 
train, great luck ! is slowing down, and will 
surely stop—for a moment. Yes, it will, 
and land you plumb behind a coal shed! 
The pass itself, a stupendous cleft between 
two noble snowclad walls of rock, that will 
be a fine subject as one draws away from 
it! All is ready, the picture ‘‘ found,”’ 
and improving every second, when sud- 
denly darkness, and a new noise is added to 
the usual clank and roar. Nothing has 
come to an end except your picture. It is 
only a snow shed, most necessary, but ugly, 
protection to the line in these parts. By 
the time you are out of it that chance is 
gone. Round the mountain side to the 
left, and there lies the Beaver Valley, 
1,000 ft. below, with, alas ! so many noble 
trees destroyed by fire still clinging to its 
sides. Fully determined to be ready for 
the noted spot where, by a light steel 
bridge, the. rails cross a ravine many 
hundred feet deep, you find yourself upon 
and across it, with a vague sense of flying 


* See also Dictionary of National Biography. 


through space above distant foaming 
waters—and no picture taken. So it goes 
on, as you wind the 1,800 ft. down to 
Golden. . Here there must be.a chance 
while the most vigorous of engines pre- 
pares for the 2,700 ft. of the Kicking Horse 
Pass, for here, looking south and up a 
broad green valley, traversed by the great 
Columbia River, there stretches in long 
perspective on either side a procession of 
mountains whereof no end is seen. To 
the east lie the Rockies, rock, snow, and 
wood, irregular, rugged, and wild; to the 
west the Selkirks, wood, snow, and rock, 
far more regular and constant in outline, 
and almost peaceful in effect—a grand 
view and a great subject. Yes, but the 
blazing afternoon sun falls straight upon 
your lens, and the whole is far too much 
for your little kodak. Put it away, fcr it 
troubleth our peace, it provoketh to lan- 
guage ! 
* * * * 


Among the many points in regard to 


which one institutes idle comparisons 
between the Rockies and the Alps is the 
question of the flowers. Reluctantly one 
has to admit that Switzerland is in this 
respect certainly equalled, probably sur- 
passed. ‘True, one misses the glorious blue 
of the gentians, red of the Alpen-rose, and 
pink of the little primula. Saxifrages are 
less varied and interesting, and androsaces 
not found by us. Other old friends also 
are not to be seen: But many and varied 
are the new beauties to which, with no 
book to assist one, it is impossible to do 
even scant justice. The flora of the 
Rockies is not yet in any adequate manner 
described. New varieties, even species, 
we are told, are still being frequently 
found. But-a work is in preparation, 
which will be a great addition to the plea- 
sure of the flower-lover there, and it was 
our good fortune to spend one pleasant 
morning at Field, hunting for specimens 
in the company of the accomplished lady 
who is painting the illustrations for it, and 
who was able to name many things for us. 

Great is the variety of flowering shrubs. 
Some I have already named. Three 
others stand out prominent in the recol- 
lection of that morning. The Lakra- 
dor Tea, a pure white version of the 
Alpen-rose, only more delicate and 
feathery in texture; the Lonicera, 
with shining dark green foliage, large 
leaved, and for flowers, yellow petals 
against dull red sepals, almost more 
beautiful when the petals are replaced 
by bright black berries giving a rare 
combination ‘of lustrous green and 
black with dull red interposed; the 
Blueberry, with its light green foliage 
and delicate little apricot flower bells. 

If the place of honour among the 
beauties of that morning’s walk must 
be. given to any, let it be to the Linnxa 
Borealis, alike for its charm and_ its 
extraordinary profusion. Carpeting the 
rocks, clothing decaying logs, in masses 
here, in long extended trails there, its 
lovely pink flowerets were with us all 
along. 

Everywhere, too, the white stars of 
the Cornus, another pleasant reminder 
of Norway, looked up at us. Kasily 
to be mistaken for it at first sight is the 
exquisite little Chntonia Lily. Nor 
must the glowing Tiger Lily, so called, 


but more like an Amaryllis, be forgotten, 
nor that one (name, alas, gone) tall grow- 
ing with light green foliage, like 
that of the Solomon’s Seal, and bunches 


of white flowers suggesting meadow- 
sweet, locally known either as false 
Spirea or false Solomon’s Scal. True 


Solomon’s Seal in several varieties, one 
with red flowers is also there. 

Of Switzerland, the most familiar 
reminders were perhaps the Pyrolas. 
Uniflora, or something very lke it— 
Monaces (2), with delicate white hang- 
ing bells, ordinary white and green, 
and a splendid sturdy brownish pink 
variety; the little branching mauve 
gentian; violas, small yellow (but not 
biflora), lilac and blue; a white Saxi- 
frage; Arnica, Dryas, the white Octo- 
petala and a yellow variety, and small 
anemones. Elsewhere we found the 
large purple and white ones. 

Roses and willow-herbs, some of the 
latter twice the size we are accustomed 
to, put us in touch with home, as also 
did a honeysuckle, different from but 
quite as beautiful as ours. 

Great was the wealth of yellow colum- 
bines. Everywhere also were the thalyc- 
trums, sometimes as delicate as maidenhair, 
sometimes suggesting a columbine in 
foliage. Go a little way up in the woods, 
and you shall find a purple clematis 
trailing among the shrubs, and purple 
asters springing from the grass. 

Orchis, too, white and green, reminded 
us of other places, but nowhere else have 
we found such cypripediums. The little 
parp’e gold, and chocolate one (calypso) was 
over, but we had seen it at Banif; the 
white-lobed one was here, and also the larger 
yellow, all lovely flowers. Here, too, was 
a large shrubby potentilla, quite a new 
idea in such flowers. — 

Last to be named, as most definitely 
characteristic, but not as completing this 
very imperfect list, is the wonderful Indian 
paint brush. In little clumps or large 
masses, and in all kinds of places it claims 
predominance. In height from 6 to 18 in., 
in colour all varieties of red from delicate 
flesh tints, through salmon, to glowing 
scarlet and vermilion. The name suggests 
the plant of which not only the flowers 
but also the top leaves are highly 
coloured, and glow wonderfully in tke sun- 
light. It makes a very splendid effect, 
either alone or, as we have secn it, clothing 
a shady bank, intermingled with large 
dzep blue forget-me-nots, or disputing 
with golden arnicas the possession of some 
sunny slope. 

But who shall describe flowers ? It is 
as unsatisfactory as pressing them, and I 
cease the attempt in fear lest some botanist 
overwhelm me with reproaches, as did 
on that memorable morning a heavy 
thunderstorm overwhelm and send us 
hurrying to our hotel literally drenched 
to the skin. 

* * * * 

The word hotel suggests interests less 
zsthetic. Said a friend to me once, after 
a long day’s tramp, ‘‘ Let us live at the 
rate of £10,000 a year for the next ten 
minutes,’? whereupon something was or- 
dered. I have not yet met with places 
where that operation may be more easily 
performed than the 0.P.R. hotels. The 
carnal man looks back with some regret 
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on their well-furnished salons and spacious 
dining halls, where Chinese boys, gorgeous 
in many coloured garments, differing with 
each meal, and rising to the splendours 
of purple and gold on the head men at 
dinner time, silently anticipate your wants, 
murmuring soft answers, not always intel- 
ligible, to your demands ; to the wonder- 
fully varied menus, from which even a 
vegetarian may select a substantial meal ; 
to their plentiful supply of fresh fruits and 
ice, to the excellent bedrooms with private 
bathrooms and unlimited hot and cold 
water attached, to the great civility and 
trouble taken for you by their friendly 
managers, to their Swiss guides who will 
take care of you up aloft, or native ones 
who will pilot you through the valleys, 
and tell you about the hard winter life, 
when they turn to “‘ trapping ’’ fora living. 
to the polite drivers of their carriages who 
will often prove to be ‘‘ college men’’ 
turning a vacation to account—were there 
not some three or four ‘‘ medicals ’’ doing 
duty in this way at Field ;—For all of which 
things you shall be duly brought to account 
in dollars at the finish, yet without any 
attempt to charge you more than you 
knew you were spending as you went 
along. The company has rendered a great 
service in establishing these places at 
centres along their line. There is, how- 
ever, some danger that in ministering to 
the wants of wholly lazy and fashionable 
people they will, by setting up similar 
establishments under the specious name 
of chalets, at places off the line, and 
building roads to them, do a great deal 
to spoil spots better left to camping 
expeditions and a rougher way of living. 


A LITTLE ALPINE FLOWER. 

Tue stillness is enhanced by occasional 
thunder of falling avalanches, as they slip 
from their fastnesses under the stress of 
heat of a June noonday. No midsummer 
haze veils the dazzling whiteness of the 
towering peaks, snow-clad anew by the 
fall of the previous night. The beholdez’s 
vision is blinded by excess of light. Even 
the unclouded azure becomes, by com- 
parison, a duller region, offering a soft 
resting-place to the eyes. The majesty of 
the Alps awes the mind as their aspect 
overcomes the sight. 

To a world remote, superhuman, belong 
the abyss of blue and the high range of 
glistening summits surmounting the snow- 
flelds and glaciers upon their flanks. The 
impassioned serenity of sky, the unsullied 
purity of mountain height, alienate in man 
everything save what is most spiritual and 
impersonal. Amid this vastness and soli- 
tude, the heart of man shrinks into nothing- 
Recently, an art-student, afflicted 
with a morbid distaste for life, fled from 
these ‘‘ hideous and terrible mountains,’’ 
as he named them, and came to London to 
commit suicide. For even that last vestige 


of self-importance, involved in a desire | 
for annihilation, shrivels up among these 


altitudes. 

Strange how these white-robed crags 
still dwarf the lord of creation, who was 
made but a little lower than the crea- 
tive divinities. Man’s unhallowed feet 
have scaled every one of these Alpine giants ; 
he has pierced one monster from side to 


side; he has made a spiral pathway for 
his steam-car within the bowels of another ; 
the smut from his engines has polluted 
the vestal sheen of pinnacles once held to 
be unscaleable. Yet for all that, the 
Alps remain invincible, and abide moral 
victors after every defeat, where they 
he pillowed on the breast of star-sown 
space. 

It would seem as if once the earth, in 


‘supreme desire to wrest the secret of 


heaven, had lifted crest upon crest in 
high-mounting ambition, until a sudden 
apocalypse had petrified their molten 
motion, and they had since been held in 
marbled wonder, everlastingly silenced and 
awed. And man, who knows not why 
they pause or wherefore they wait, is 
struck with awe and silence too. 

Yet to-day, I heed them not, for at my 
feet lies the goal of my quest, the little 
flower I had come seven hundred miles to 
see. 


God’s own Thaughts. 


Mendelssohn, looking upon the same 
prospect of peakland and white expanses 
and monstrous towers that seemed to join 
hands around and enfold him, wrote in 
deep emotion, ‘‘ I have a feeling that God’s 
own thoughts must look something like 
this. Whoever does not know God may 
find Him here, and the nature He has 
made, clear before his eyes.”’ 

In sooth, the scene is charged with 
religious suggestiveness. These  shelter- 
less wastes, wearing the mien of blanched 
fearfulness, save when the radiance of 
sunset bathes them in an incredible glow, 
lending them a flushed semblance of hap- 
piness, as though a tide of life had filled 
every empty vein and suffused them from 
crown to neck with a blush of surpassing 
beauty ; these magnificent corridors that 
filled the mind of the agnostic Tyndall 
with a sense of saintliness and holiness, 
reminding him of that eastern religion 
whose essence is the repression of all 
action, and the substitution for it of 
immortal calm, are eloquent of God. But 
it is of the majesty and almightiness of 
God they speak. A dearer revelation, 
however, meets the eyes that dwell upon 
the flowers lying scattered at our feet. 
The flashing peak tells of God as a distant 
Being dwelling in awful Holiness; the 
flower tells of a gracious Presence, benign 
and alluring and near. One gives us a 
sense of Power, vast and inexorable, the 
other conveys a sense of the tenderness of 
God and his sweet lovingkindness. 

Dearer than the Alps are the flowers of 
the Alps. The English visitor encounters 
the double pleasure of variety and novelty. 
He meets the old flowers with which he 
has been long familiar, but in brighter hue 
and more prodigal profusion. He also 
sees the flowers he has tried to rear in his 
garden, growing wild in provoking abun- 
dance. Then every day adds an element 
of rapture by revealing new forms he has 
not seen before, until he becomes a child 
in wonderland, delighted with fresh and 
constant discoveries. 

The Swiss peasant is furnished with a 
happy way of blending the artistic and 
utilitarian, for the enclosed pastures around 
his chalet, which yield three crops of 
fodder, are each’a paradise of blossom ; 


[ and a sight of them enables one to under- 


stand the gentle look in the eyes of the 
fawn kine who are fed on the harvest of 
this elysium, or the rich bowls of honey 
which grace every breakfast-table, seeing 
from what chalices the bees extract their 
store. 

An ascent from the valley to the snow- 
line, by giving diversity of altitude, which 
in its effects corresponds to succession of 
the seasons or diversity of climate, enables 
one to gradually change the luxuriance 
and magnificence of midsummer for the 
earliest harbingers of spring. And the 
higher one ascends, the brighter, the more 
beautiful, the more varied become the 
flowers. 

** Probably nowhere on the face of the 
globe (says a writer on the Alpine flora) 
is to be found, especially in the spring and 
early summer, a greater wealth of brightly 
coloured flowers, often growing in enormous 
masses, festooning the rocks, and making 
of the Alpine pastures a veritable floral 
carpet. But it is not until we ascend 
near to the eternal snows that the full 
glories of the Alpine flora burst upon us ; 
the rhododendrons, the azure of the innu- 
merable gentians, the starlike saxifrages, 
white and yellow and purple, the many- 
hued anemones, the feathery heads and 
silvery leaves of Dryas octopetala, the 
primulas, the sempervivums, with their 
webbed leaves and singular blossoms, and. 
multitudes of others.’’ 


Vulcan's flower. 


Out of the two thousand and ten species 
of Alpine flowers, the one that appeals 
most forcibly to the imagination is a 
somewhat insignificant and modest one, 
the snowbell or the soldanella. Others 
have a more splendid aspect, whose colour 
intoxicates the sense, whose beauty enthrals 
the soul; but they do not carry so in- 
tensely human a suggestion. Grant Allen 
has made everyone familiar with the life 
history of this little plant, which, in order 
to be early in the field, and prevent its 
being concealed from fertilising insects 
amid plants of larger growth, has devised 
a peculiar method of securing an early 
appearance. Its object is to bloom while 
the snow still hes on the ground, and, in 
order to attain its end, it adopts the means 
of literally burning its way through the 
thin crust of congealed snow overhead. 
In its thick, leathery leaves it collects the 
necessary energy, and stores it during the 
summec months. The following year, 
while the snow is not all melted, it begins 
to grow, and by transmuting its accu- 
mulated energy into heat, the warm 
flower-spike is able to melt the snow on 
its way upward, to open its flowers and 
catch the first batch of fertilising insects. 
Its method of generating heat 1s very much 
the same as the human manufacture of 
bodily heat, by combining the carbon of its 
food with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and creating combustion. 

From an elevation of five thousand feet 
up to the snowline, one may find the frilled 
bells of the purple and lilac snowbell 
swinging over the snow it has outwitted, 
and bearing witness to a prudent prepara- 
tion for the future, to the triumph of 
perseverance, to making the best use of 
circumstances, which is almost human. 
Above the place where it bloomed over 


its self-made funnel in the snow, rose the 
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Jungfrav. gloriously resplendent, yet I 
deemed the mightier phenomenon rested 
at my feet. For the plant in its frailty 
and lowliness, the plant that had heard 
the first call of spring while still entombed 
beneath the snow, and bored its way to 
look upon the sun and keep its tryst with 
the early insect, betokens a higher manifes- 
tation of life than lies imprisoned in rock 
and ice; and the mind of its presiding 
genius is in advance of that which sleeps 
within the snow. 

Thus it offered a parable how weak and 
fragile things, simply by belonging to a 
higher type of being, transcend things of 
vaster might. This is the hope and promise 
that warm the hearts of all forerunners of 
a newor age. The tender blooms of the 
higher ideal are destined to surmount the 
vaster powers of a lower faith and practice. 

J. Tyssun Davis. 


AT SCROOBY ON THE FIRST OF 
AUGUST. 

Havine seen in THE INQuirER of the 
14th of July the announcement of the 
intended celebration at Plymouth, Mass., 
of the first gathering of the separatist 
congregation at Scrooby, it occurred to 
me to visit the village on that day. It is 
an hour’s cycle ride from Doncaster by an 
excellent road through an undulating 
country of woods and cornfields, with 
occasional views of low hills of soft and 
pleasant outline: Scrooby lies near the 
junction of the rivers Idle and Rayton, in 


the little wedge of Nottinghamshire, 
which penetrates between Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, and is very like 


a score of other villages in this district. 
They have generally a squire’s ‘hall’ 
with a park greater or less, a church, a 
few middle-class houses, a greater number 
of cottages, all the houses being roofed 
with red tiles, and there are trees and 
gardens everywhere, Scrooby itself in 
April is bright with cherry and plum 
blossoms of several varieties of trees, and 
in May equally bright with pear and 
apple blossom also of several varieties ; 
in this present month there is not so 
much fruit as usual, yet enough to give 
an impression of plenty snd to delight 
the eye. The village is but small, not 
big enough to have a _ shop, the 
villagers going to Bawtry a mile away, 
though there are one or two inns. 
Very few English visitors turn aside to 
Scrooby; the principal visitors are 
Americans motoring between London 
and Edinburgh; these diverge a hundred 
yards from the Great North-road, spend 
an hour in the village, see the church 
and the parsonage, an older building, and 
especially the farm which contains the 
fragments [of the manor house; and at 
different times have carried away trees 
and the font from the church. 

The church is a beautiful object in the 
landscape at a little distance: the tower 
with its battlements and spire being re- 
markably graceful. A peculiarity of nearly 
all the village churches in this district is 
that they have the doorway, or a window 
or two, or the chancel-arch of Norman or 
Early English erection and style, while 
the rest of the building is much later, 
generally perpendicular; the reason given 
for this is that the churches fell into 


decay during the Wars of the Roses, and 
were repaired and more or less rebuilt in 
the reign of Henry VII. This church 
was evidently built throughout about the 
end of the fifteenth century, though the 
exact date does not appear to be ascer- 
tainable; and being ‘‘all of a piece’’ a 
an edifice it is almost without interests 
In the interior the only objects of note. 
are three benches of oak with carved 
backs roughly sepresenting vine stems 
with bunches of grapes, said to have 
been the special seats of the Brewster 
family. 

Of the other object of great interest 
in the village, the manor-house, almost 
nothing remains—that is to say, some 
beams, rafters, and oak carving embedded 
in a barn. This is to be lamented ; for 
this manor-house was of historical in- 
terest. The manor and the house belonged 
to the See of York, and, therefore. at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to Cardinal Wolsey. After his fall he 
retired here for several months, and it 
is supposed that here he received Henry’s 
summons to London in the autumn of 
1530 to be tried on a charge of high 
treason: at a day or two’s journey from 
Scrooby he could proceed no further, but 
stopped at Leicester Monastery and there 
died. 

That I suppose is history; at least it 
makes no great demands on credulity. On 
a former occasion being at this place and 
being shown the oak beams and carvings, 
the farmer took me and a friend outside, 
and pointed to a bend in the Rayton 
which runs by the end of the farm, and 
here is hardly deep enough for ducks to 
swim in—pointed to a bend a hundred 
yards further down, and said: ‘‘ That is 
where the Pilgrim Fathers embarked.’’ 
We felt we were being trifled with, but 
my friend said good-humouredly : ‘‘ No 
doubt they carried the Mayflower from 
there down stream on their shoulders to 
the Trent.’? Our cicerone looked puzzled 
for a moment, but eventually answered, 
‘* Aw dare say they did.’’ ‘‘ And 
beeause they started from here they called 
the place they landed at in America 
Plymouth,’’ continued my friend. 
‘* Happen !’’ answered the other. Was 
that farmer consciously trifling with us ? 

A very rapid speaker, on one occasion 
quoting Tennyson’s ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur,”’ by 
a slip of the tongue said: “All my mind 
is clouded with a date.’’ The early his- 
tory of the congregation at Scrooby appears 
to be clouded with exactly the contrary 
—a “plentiful lack’’ of dates—and there 
is a want of definiteness, too, inthe records 
concerning persons and places. William 
Bradford, who must have known as much 
as anybody, and who wrote memoirs con- 
cerning this movement, does not even 
name’ Scrooby as the seat of this Inde- 
pendent church, or as the place whence 
the first emigrants went to Holland, but 
speaks indefinitely of a village near the 
junction of the counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham, a description which 
applies more accurately to Austerfield, his 
own village, than to Scrooby. Still, 
the matter is beyond doubt; that admir- 
able antiquarian, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
set it at rest by investigation of local 
legal records, fixing Scrooby as the seat 
of the Brewster family, and making many 


other conclusions the results of obvious 
inference: Of course, the congregation 
at Scrooby did not see the great tree 
which would arise from the acorn they 
planted: they were intent only on the 
passing event, and the time of exactitude 
in chronicling had not come; there is, 
for example, in the parish record at 
Scrooby a certification of the solemnisation 
of a marriage in which the names of the 
parties married are omitted. This is on 
the authority of the present clergyman at 
Scrooby. 

However, the general features appear 
to be these. At Scrooby, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, in occupa- 
tion of the manor appears to have been 
William Brewster, a man of ardent and 
predominating character. It is not 
certain that he owned the property; it 
seems likely that he did not. There 
appears to be evidence that the manor 
still belonged to the See of York, and 
that a few years later it was leased by 
an Archbishop Sandys to a son of his, Sir 
Samuel Sandys. But Brewster at the 
time above mentioned was a man of 
great influence, and was postmaster at 
Scrooby, supplying horses, lodging, and 
food to travellers on the stage of 18 
miles from Retford to Doncaster. How 
and where Brewster became a Brownist 
I have no means of ascertaining: but 
in his own neighbourhood he was 
evidently the moving spirit of radicalism 
in church government, and was named 
‘‘elder Brewster.’ -Perhaps it was on 
his invitation that there came to Scrooby 
at the end of the sixteenth century John ~ 
Smyth and Richard Clifton, both former 
students of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
both Independents, and the latter rector 
at that time of Babwith, near Retford. 
At the first blush we naturally associate 
the Pilgrim Fathers with John Robin- 
son, and John Robinson with Scrooby. 
He however, it appears, only came to 
Scrooby from Norwich in 1604, two years 
at the utmost before the church doors 


were closed, and the congregation began 
to meet in the manor house. Robinson, 
like another late apostle, ultimately 


became chief, and belongs less to Scrooby 
than to Leyden and new Plymouth. 

But all this, together with the flight to 
Boston and towards Hull, is leaving 
Scrooby and its peculiar part behind. 
Keeping to this village, there does not 
appear to be any information extant as 
to when the manor house was destroyed, 
whether Brewster and his friends wor- 
shipped in some room with carven oak 
beams, some baronial dining-hall where 
Archbishops with their trains of eccle- 
siastics had feasted together, or met in 
some part of the present farm buildings, 
possibly the present barn. Perhaps better 
informed persons can supply every detail. 
If they can it is time that they should 
give their knowledge to the public; 
Americans, at least, would be thankful to 
them. 

. Taking a last look at the interior of 
the church before departing, and noticing 
its comparatively modern aspect, one 
wonders by what magie touches Haw- 
thorne contrived to get the atmosphere of 
remote antiquity in the “ Scarlet Letter ’” 
and the ‘House of Seven Gables.’* 
Was it a mere illusion produced by 
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Hawthorne, or is it that we have not the 
least idea of what Scrooby was by see- 
ing it without the men and the costumes 
of other times, and without hearing the 
language and re-thinking the thought of 
three hundred years ago? But even 
then fact is another thing than the illu- 
Sion produced by art. 

Character and circumstance work 
together, character being the main factor 
in the production of results. Without 
William Brewster there would have been 
no separatist congregation at Scrooby, and 
the whole history of the settlement of 
New England would have been different ; 
and the Americans have a true feeling as 
to the momentousness of eventsin making 
Scrooby a place of pilgrimage. They are 
the pilgrims and this is the shrine; those 
whom they call the Pilgrim Fathers were 
properly Pioneer Fathers. I daresay many 
a shrine, regarded with awe by the multi- 
tude won its sanctity by far less of credible 
nobleness in the beginning than this one, 
and few have been the fountains of 
material and moral consequences of equal 
magnitude. Byrds 


TER-CENTENARY OF NONCON- 
FORMITY. 


SHEFFIELD UNITARIAN CELEBRATION. 


On the Ist inst. the congregation (now 
Unitarian) of the First Church at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., U.S.A. (the Church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers), celebrated its 300th 
anniversary there, As already stated in 
our columns, it boasts of a continuous 
history from its foundation at Scrooby, 
Notts., in 1606, and has preserved con- 
tinuous records, an unbroken ministry, and 
the original covenant of faith. 

Last Sunday, at Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 
both services were made appropriate 
to the occasion, the preacher being the 
Rev. C. J. Street. Speaking in the morn- 
ing, he pointed out that 300 years of 
sturdy Nonconformity had entered into 
the very fibre of the national character, 
and done more than anything else to 
preserve religion in its spiritual fresh- 
ness, and make it, not a mere insti- 
tution, but a matter of grave personal 
concern, Spiritual peace had been won at 
a cost of much pain and sacrifice. These 
were days when it was hard to realise 
the full significance of the revolt 
of early Puritanism, to which they 
owed everlasting gratitude. Only the 
bravest and sincerest spirits could 
bear the strain, and take the responsi- 
bility, of standing apart from the estab- 
lished form of worship, and of meeting 
together, against the law and under threat 
of condign penalty, to approach the 
Spirit of Truth in a perfectly truthful 
spirit. The separatist Puritans were the 
Protestants of Protestants. They felt 
themselves unable conscientiously to 
conform to the ritual and creed and 
authority of the State Church of their 
day. They found in it much of the 
arrogance, and no little of the error and 
superstition of the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose place it had taken. They realised 
that it was a Church of Compromise, and 
compromise upon sacred issues was felt 
by them to be sinful. So they took the 
serious step of separation, and of providing 
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for the religious needs of earnest souls by 
establishing little groups of worshippers— 
‘*Conventicles,” as they came to be 
called, self-contained and independent, 
responsible to no human authority beyond 
the actual church membership, amenable 
to no law but that of God. Thetheology of 
1606 was not the theologyof 1906; and some, 
if not all, of the founders of the Scrooby 
Church would have been startled, not to 
say horrified, if they could have foreseen 
the developments which have since taken 
place; if, eg., they could realise that 
their Church, removed first to Holland, 
and then to New England, with an un- 
broken continuity of 300 years, should in 
process of time become sturdily Unitarian, 
as it has for generations been and is to- 
day. But the evolution had been a per- 
fectly natural one, as the history of many 
of the Puritan foundations showed, and 
especially of those meeting houses in this 
country established in the latter part of 
the 17th century, with trust deeds free 
from any doctrinal obligation (as that of 
Upper Chapel was), most of which had 
developed in exactly the same way. The 
Unitarianism for which the living First 
Church of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., stood, and for which their 
own historical congregation also stood 
after more than 200 years of continuous 
spiritual life, was the ripened product of 
three centuries of religious thought and 
life. The preacher cencluled with an 
earnest appeal to the children of to-day, 
reared in a faith of jreedom, to be true 
to the sacred responsibilities won for 
them and entrusted to them by the 
sufferings and conscientiousness of their 
forefathers. 

At the evening service, Mr. Strect told 
the story of “The Pilgrim Fathers,”’ 
from the foundation of the Separatist 
Church at Scrooby, in 1606, to their 
settlement in New England. William 
Brewster, of the Manor House, Scrooby, 
gathered the congregation together to 
meet in his house. When formed into 
a church John Robinson was pastor, 
Richard Clifton teacher, and William 
elder. William Bradford, of 
Austerfield (Yorks), close by, afterwards 
Governor of New England, was a young 
and ardent member. Driven by _perse- 
cution from the country, they sought 
refuge in Holland, where the free con- 
Science was respected. At Amsterdam 
for a year, they then removed to Ley- 
den, where they remained till 1620. De- 
sirous, however, especially for the sake 
of their children, to be under the British 
flag, they resolved to emigrate to the 
newly formed colony of New England. A 
portion of the church was set apart 
to be reconstituted in the New World. 
Embarking at Delft on July 2, 1620, in 
the Speedwell they came to Southampton, 
where they were joined by another de- 
tachment of pilgrims who had sailed from 
London in the Mayflower. On August 5, 
1620, both vessels set out to cross the 
Atlantic, but were beaten back by adverse 
winds and weather. The Speedwell was 
discharged, and all the emigrants (101 in 
number) gathered on the Mayflower, 
which, after a perilous journey, reached 
Cape Cod about Nov. 9. At Plymouth 
(then called Patuxét), they established a 
strong community, though not without 
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great difficulties and sufferings: Their 
church was immediately reconstituted 
with William Brewster as ruling elder, and 
for some years pastor and teacher also. 
In the office of elder he remained till his 
death, in 1643. William Bradford was 
appointed governor in the spring of 1621, 
and for the greater part of the next 37 
years held that office. Clifton, an old 
man, had remained at Amsterdam, and 
John Robinson, who was to have followed 
the first set of pilgrims to the new colony, 
died in Leyden. ‘The original church of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth had 
remained true to this day to the spirit 
which had always actuated it at Scrooby, 
Amsterdam, and Leyden, under the 
leadership of Robinscn. ‘‘I beseech you, 
remember,’’ he said to the departing 
pilgrims at Delft, ‘‘it is an article of 
your Church Covenant that you are ready 
to receive whatever truth may be made 
known to you from the written Word of 
God.’? This was the sacred principle of 
free religion, which sought the right to 
exercise the individual conscience without 
interfering with the liberty of another. 

On Monday a party of forty Sheffield 
and Rotherham Unitarians‘visited Scrooby, 
and on the site of the old Manor House, 
in which the church was originated, Mr. 
Street gave an historical account of the 
church and of William Brewster, the 
guiding genius. The Rev. Joseph Hunter’s 
researches had resulted in the discovery 
that Brewster was postmaster from at least 
April 12, 1594, to September 30, 1607, 
Scrooby being at that time one of the 
stages on the Great North road between 
London and Berwick, though the road had 
been diverted since so as to pass through 
Bawtry, leaving Scrooby on the left hand. 
In April, 1608, Brewster was one of three 
Scrcoby men to be fined £20 each by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for non- 
appearance to their citation, the pro- 
bability being that by that time he was on 
his way to Holland with the rest of the 
Church. 

A visit was paid by the party to 
Scrooby Church, in which an appropriate 
hymn was sung, and then they proceeded 
to Austerfield, inspecting there the old 
Manor House, in which William Bradford 
was born, and brought up. In front of 
the house Mr. Street gave a historical 
sketch of Bradford’s life, showing how, 
as a boy of twelve, the Scriptures had 
made a deep impression on him. He 
came under the inspiring influence of 
Richard Clifton, clergyman at Babworth, 
and afterwards teacher of the Scrooby 
Separatist community. Under Brewster’s 
guidance he, at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, joined that Church, incurring 
thereby the wrath of his uncles, who had 
brought him up, and the scoff of the 
neighbours. To their expostulations he 
answered, ‘‘To keep a good conscience, 
and walk in such a way as God has pre- 
scribed in His word, is a thing which I 
must prefer before you all, and above 
life itself.’ This noble spirit, so truly 
emblematic of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
characterised his life throughout. A visit 
was paid to the Austerfield Church, 
recently restored and enlarged at the 
expense of the descendants of the men of 
the Mayflower. And so ended a happy 
and appropriate excursion pilgrimage. 
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THE VAN MISSION. 
HARBY AND SKIPTON. 


Earspy.—A capital site in ihe fair 
ground of this village was willingly put 
at the service of the missioners. On the 
first evening the Rev. W. Reynolds con- 
cluded his five days’ mission with the 
van by addressing the assembled villagers 
for forty-five minutes on the subject of 
the Unitarian Deity. Mr. A. Woodhead 
was good enough to come over from 
Colne to play the harmonium. The con- 
gregation sometimes approached 100, 
75 per cent. of whom were adults, nearly 
allmen. After the meet ng a group of 
inquirers, varying from forty to a dozen 
at the end, remained discussing with the 
missioners till 10.25 Several entered the 
van, and all made small purchases. This 
was a gocd start, and great things 
were expected from the appreciative 
hearing accorded the message on the 
opening mecting. On the  succeed- 
ing day the Rev. W. Reynolds’ place 
was taken by the Rev. H. Mclachlan, 
who travelled from Manchester as special 
week-end missioner. A good deal of rain 
fell for an hour before the meeting, which 
was delayed in consequence, but only a 
little fell during the proceedings. The 
organist of our church at Colne, Mr. J. H. 
Wilkinson, presided at the instrument, and 
his wife sang the sacred song entitled 
‘* Tears,” which was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by a considerable audience. The 
attendance was good, both as regards 
numbers and the attention paid, several 
staying throughout the meeting, after 
which the missioner replied to many 
inquiries, a good impression being made. 
Four men entered the van, two staying 
till 11 ‘p.m., displaying great interest and 
friendliness. Had the rain stopped the 
address, they said, it was their intention 
to invite the preacher to finish it in the 
hall of the Victoria Institute close by. 

' Only a short service was held on the 
Sunday afternoon, the weather being 
exceedingly hot, with a brilliant sun. 
The expected musicians did not put in 
an appearance, and the delay occasioned 
from this cause lost us some of those 
who came at the advertised time, but 
who did not wait. The town brass band, 
which was giving afree sacred concert at 
the time of the meeting, also proved a 
greater attraction than the van, although 
a number of children remained loyal to 
it: Good things were, however, in store 
for us in the evening, when Miss H. 
Crabtree, of Colne, took charge of the 
harmonium, her sister singing two solos, 
«Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ and “Softly 
the silent Night,’? which augmented the 
company considerably. The. congrega- 
tion of some 80 adults and 30 children 
were punctually in attendance, and this 
number was the minimum during the 
service, the figures rising to 103 adults, who 
sang heartily. The van being within a 
few yards of the main thoroughfare, 
the company constantly received addi- 
tions from passers-by, several of whom 
had prayer-books in their hands, re- 
maining on the outskirts of our con- 
gregation, attentive listeners to the 
address on salvation. Seven-eighths of 
the crowd were men, and a most sym- 
pathetic hearing was given to the Rey. 
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H: McLachlan’s discourse. After the 
meeting the missioner engaged in discus- 
sion until 9.30 with at least a dozen 
men, surrounded by fifty or so of the 
company. Seven men entered the van, 
where they remained in friendly talk 
till 10.20. From the many expressions of 
goodwill and regret at the brevity of 
our visit, it was gathered that Harby 
offered fertile soil for Unitarian thought. 
A page of the visitors’ book was filled 
with the names of sympathisers, and only 
the difficulty of approaching the book 
preveuted a still larger record of friends. 

Sxipron.—No difficulty presented itself 
in securing an excellent pitch for the van 
in the High-street of this ancient town, 
where it was soon seeh that the in- 
habitants were well disposed towards our 
views of religion, in fact the encourage- 
ment given to the missioners by what 
proved to be record attendances, caused 
the visit to be prolonged to a full week 
instead of the usual three days. The van 
being within a couple of yards of the 
pavement, an easy opportunity was given 
to foot passengers to read the Affirmation 
Posters, and many availed themselves 
of it, several having talks with the 
missioners. The Rev. H. Kelsey White 
was the missioner for the week, and on 
the Monday a meeting of an hour and a 
half’s duration was conducted by him 
and the Rev. H. Mclachlan, who 
played the harmonium as well as 
spoke on the uses of the Bible. The 
visiting missioner addressed a large con- 
gregation on the Bible, 160 adults 
being counted at one time, while during 
the greater part of the meeting there were 
not less than 120 present, besides children. 
Public discussion continued after the 
meeting till 10.20, when three men 
entered the van, two remaining till 11 
o’ clock. 

Tuesday’s meeting was presided over 
by the Rev. T. P. Spedding, who subse- 
quently discoursed on the person of Christ. 
The audience numbered 20 adults to 
begin'with, but in avery few minutes grew 
to 97 and afew young folk, and at the con- 
clusion of the rev. gentleman’s address 
there were 120 adults keenly interested. 
After he had left for home, the missioner 
spoke briefly on the same subject, and 


then invited questions. These and 
replies carried the meeting past 10 
o'clock, for scores of questions were 


put by a dozen men on a multitude of 
points. The crowd, composed mostly of 
men of all classes, was estimated to reach 
250 at 9.15, and even at the late hour of 
closing numbered 200, Everyone seemed 
to thoroughly appreciate the solo, ‘ The 
Holy City,’’ which our co-religionist, Miss 
Ada McCann, of Lower Mosley-street, 
Manchester, sang from the van platform 
without instrumental help, and doubtless 
her effort materially assisted to brinz the 
crowd together, thus assuring the first 
speaker a good-sized congregation from the 
start. The feeling of the audience was 
very good-humoured and sympathetic, 
and all, with hardly an exception, appeared 
much interested in the answers, given as 
they were promptly and frankly. 

An audience of 80 men, women, and 
childrea assembled on Wednesday evening 
before the meeting began, and when the 
missioner commenced his discourse on 
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“The God we Worship,’’ there were fully 


150 adults present. This figure was never 
reduced, the company increasing to well 
over 200. Close attention was given 
throughout, but a heavy shower brought 
the meeting to an untimely end at 8.45, 
just when questions were being put. The 
crowd, estimated to numler between 350 
and 400, slowly dispersed at the sugges- 
tion of the missioner that they should 
take cover. Again a number of men 
entered the van, remaining until a late 
hour. The weather on the following day 
was very favourable, and a capital meet- 
ing was looked forward to, many comple- 
mentary remarks having been made to the 
missioners during the daytime. Miss Ada 
McCann once more obliged with a solo, 
‘* The Heavenly Song,’’ eliciting murmurs 
of approval, Someone, however, had 
come with the determination to spoil 
the meeting, and, immediately the Rev. 
H. Kelsey White commenced his dis- 
course, he wag interrupted by an octo- 
genarian man, who, at a distance of 15 
yards from the van, mounted on a heap of 
paving stones near the gas lamp, read in 
a loud voice from the Scriptures, de- 
nouncing Unitarian Christianity in no 
measured terms. He was proof against 
all appeals to be quiet, asserting his 
right to continue, claiming that he was 
on private land. In order to gain time, 
the missioner invited the crowd to gather 
round the van and sing ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’? which was done very heartily, 
and helped to draw an increased audience 
together. Th's was followed by “Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” after which the mis- 
sioner, under most trying conditions, 
continued his address to a company 
which now numbered between 400 
and 500, three-fourths of whom gave 
their undivided attention to him, the 
remainder gathering round the ‘‘ Skipton 
Critic ’’—to give him his local designa- 
tion—and incited him to provide merri- _ 
ment for them. After the address ques- 
tions were invited, and many people took 
advantage of the opportunity, the mis- 
sioner displaying his-exceptional powers 
of giving clear expositions of Unitarian 
views on the subjects upon which in- 
formation was desired. At the close of 
the meeting many apologies were offered 
by Skiptonians for the unjustifiable action 
of their fellow townsman, whose unchris- 
tian behaviour they deplored. The mis- 
sioner was also repeatedly complimented 
on his determination not to be silenced 
by such a method, however disconcerting 
the interruption might be. 

We were prepared for similar annoy- 
ance at the meeting next day, but it sson 
appeared that his efforts on the previous 
day had rendered the offender quite hoar.e, 
and thus incapable of disturbing the 
meeting. Miss McCann and ‘her friend, 
Miss Ogden, turned up to lead the singing, 
to the great satisfaction of the missioners. 
Some thirty youths being present, the 
missioner prefaced his address with some 
remarks on the power of influence, after 
which he discoursed on ‘‘ Unitarianism, 
an Affirma‘ive Faith.’? The maximum 
present during the address bordered on 
200, and the company never f:ll below 
160 adults. When questions were invited 
the crowd reached fully 300, growing to 
between 450 and 500 at 9 o’clock. 
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The formal meeting concluded at 9.20, 
when several groups formed for discussion, 
and visits were paid inside the van. 
During the afternoon one of the towns- 
men drove the missioners in his smart gig 
to Bolton Abbey, and repeatedly expressed 
his unbounded appreciation of the minis- 
trations of the Rev. H. Kelsey White, who 
evidently made a firm friend and admirer 
in the worthy trader. 

Amid many expressions of regret and 
friendly salutations, on Saturday morning 
the visiting missioner took leave of 
newly made friends, and returned to 
his labours at Ashton -under- Lyne, 
the final meeting at Skipton _ being 
presided over by the Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
who had the gratification of introducing 
to a large audience the Rev. J. Morgan 
Whiteman and the Rev. William Rosling, 
of Bradford. Saturday is market day at 
Skipton, and the High-street presented a 
very busy appearance throughout the day, 
the van having to compete with ice-cream 
barrows and. stalls of many kinds of 
merchandise. Both addresses took the 
form of autobiographical sketches of their 
respective religious homes, previous to 
arriving at Unitarianism. When Mr. 
Whiteman began to relate his experiences 
there were 130 adults present, that figure 
nearly doubling before he finished, and this 
highly satisfactory company of quiet and 
thoughtful people did not fall away 
throughout Mr. Rosling’s remarks. The 
two speakers for the evening left before 
the conclusion of the meeting, the Rev. T. 
P. Spedding remaining to answer a few 
inquiries before the meeting terminated 
at 9.10, several groups remaining to dis- 
cuss Unitarianism until a much _ later 
hour. Very hearty thanks were con- 
veyed to Mr. James Hopewood, who so 
kindly presided at the harmonium for 
four successive nights. At no other 
place hav: there been so many names of 
strangers entered in the visitors’ book, 
calls being made every day of the seven. 
On every day sales were effected, and 
the offertory boxes were not forgotten 
on any day. 
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[Notices and Reporis for this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Bridgend.—Tke second annual outing of the 
Sunday-school tock place on Tuesday; a hun- 
dred pereons attended, a very large increase on 
last year’s num The Nottage friends lent 
their school and otherwise gave much appre- 
ciated help. 

' Chesham.—The services are suspended till 
the 26th inst., during the repainting of the 
school. 

Great Hucklow.—We have just received the 
following :—On Sunday, June 29, in the Old 
Chapel, the annual sermons were preached to 
two good congregations by the Rev. A. Cobden 
Smith, of Manchester. The collections were in 
aid of the chapel funds. 

London: Essex Church.—The Rev. A. 
Golland, M.A., has accepted an appointment as 
assistant minister for another year. To-morrow 
(12th inst.) the church will be closed; on suc- 
ceeding Sundays this month, Mr. Golland will 
conduct the services; and during September 
and October, the Rev. Dr. Crothers will be the 
preacher. The Rev. F. K. Freeston sails for 
the United States next week 

London Teachers at Ascot.—On Monday, 
Bank Holiday, Sir Edwin and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence again entertained a large party of 
teachers from the London Sunday-schools. The 


day was superbly fine, and all passed off success- 
fully. About 250 were present, including repre- 
sentatives of the following schools :—Bell-street, 
Bermondsey, Blackfriars, Deptford, Essex 
Church, George’s-row, Highgate, Islington, 
Kentish Town, Limehouse, Mansford-street, 
Rhyl-strect, Stepney, Stoke Newington Green, 
Stratford, Walthamstow, Wandsworth. In 
many cases the ministers accompanied the 
teachers. A hearty vote of thanks was given 
to the host and hostess, after short addresses 
by the Revs, F. K. Freeston, W. G. Tarrant, 
and J. Toye. Sir Edwin in reply expressed the 
pleasure he and his wife felt in seeing so many 
happy guests about them, and asked his hearers, 
if they had received happiness through their 
visit, to ‘ pass it on.” 

Manchester: Appointment.—The Rev. W. 
E. George has accepted the charge of the con- 
gregations at  Chorlton-cum- Hardy and 
Urmston, 2 

Northampton: Appointment.—The Rev. 
E. A. Voysey, having declined an invitation to 
Swansea, has accepted that of the congregation 
here. 

Rochdale.—The Rev. T. P. Spedding com- 
pleted twenty years’ ministry here the last Sun- 
day in July. Miss Ada N. Briges has just 
completed twenty years of unbroken attendance 
at the Sunday-school. 

Rossendale.—The Rev. J. J. Shaw has 
received a presentation from the young men of 
the congregation on the occasion of his farewell. 
He has been eight years minister at the Beth- 
lehem Church. 

Stourbridge: Appointment.—At a well- 
attended meeting fheld on the 15th ult., it was 
unanimously resolved to accept the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the Rev. John 
Ewart, D.Th., be appointed minister. Dr. Ewart 
will begin his pastoral duties in succession to 
the Rev. A. Hermann Thomas, on September 1. 

Whitby.—On Sunday-week the Rev. F. 
Haydn Williams held a service of ‘re-dedica- 
tion to the use of the poor for ever’ of a por- 
tion of the Abbey Plain, measuring 1,165 
square yards, which, after a contest of many 
years, Mr. Williams has secured for the public. 


EXTERNAL criteria—that is, unmoral 
rules for finding moral things, physical 
rules for finding spritual things—there 
can be none.—Martineau. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternocn. 
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SUNDAY, August 12. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. A. Barnes, 
and 7, Mr. G. H. Epwarps. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jessr HipPpERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. H. Smrru, of Deal. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. WALTER Luioyp. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road. Closed for repairs. Re-open 
August 19. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Closed during August. 

Deptford, Church-street. No morning service. 
6.30, Mr. J. C. Patn. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate. 
No service. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
and 7, Mr. H. H. Srannvus. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
G. CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E. Savery Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed for 
repairs. Re-open September 9. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Dr. AMHuRST 
TYSSEN, 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, lland7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
FREDERIO AttEN. No evening service. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoopPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RAtTreENBuRY Hopazs. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Mr. G. H. Epwarps. No evening service. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
E. Wivxes Smiru. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT?, B.A. 

Wimbledon. Suspension of services until 
September 23. pa 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 
Dr. Mummery, 


Se oe 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowett. 

Biacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrtr McoGur. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovzgnemovrz, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BownrEss-ON-WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. Dougias 
WaLmMSLeEy, B.A. 

BEADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30 
Rev. M. Evans. 

BrieHton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. igre ea 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Cuzstrx, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. REynoups, B.A. 

Dovatras, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken - 
sington-road, off Rucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Bope.u-Siru. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GinrEveR, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsxam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Mapren. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Arick 
H. DoweuHin. 

LeicestEeR, Narborough-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PErzoLp, M A. -~ 

Liscoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEST Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
and 6.30, Rev. CuarnLes CRADDOCK. 

LrveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotrins Opcers, B.A. 

MaipstTon#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. 
PuitemMon Moore, B.A. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Soarzsorovan, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Binns. 

SrveNnoaxks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 

House, 11, Rev. F. Traspaus REED. 


7, Rev. 


11 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to qrowing cH All the ingredients 
used in ma)! 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev C. J. Srrert, 
M.A., and 6.30, Rev. Jonn EL.is. 
SipmovurTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WittIAM AGAR. 

SoutHeNnD, Darnley-road, 1], Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 

SourHprort, Portland-stzeet Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConnoRk. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UnrrariaN VAN Mission, August 13 to 18, 
Shipley, near Bradford, 7.30. 

Warwick, High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. 
Burrows. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawkEs. 

—_—_—_——————_—_ 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
G. Hamitton VANczE, B.D. 
Nt 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. J. SNreata. 
Gece Go 
Caps Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrongrs. 


Schools, etc. 


Ss 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
piesa sree a LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. JupGe, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastiy, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES.£10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


21 years. 


18 years. 
01211 


014 2 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. 
E 10/018 4} 015 6 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own occupation. 

Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


MARRIAGE. 

Grir¥ritTHs—McK £an.—On July 3ist, at Old- 
bury Unitarian Meeting House, by the Rev. 
J.C. Street, Shrewsbury, and the Rev. W. G. 
Topping, Oldbury, Emanuel (Mont) Griffiths, 
Round’s Green, to Mildred Spruce, daughter 
of the late Rev. Henry McKean and Mrs. 
McKean, The Dingle, and grand-daughter of 
the epee Samuel Spruce, Esq., F.G:S., Tam: 
worta,. 
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BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.”—T. Ps Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 
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£. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


te NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EpitTor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. PotTer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—A PART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


OUTH SHIELDS. -— Beautiful . Sea 
Coast. — TO LET, very comfortable 
Furnished House, eight rooms and bath, near 
station, parks, sea and trams. Terms moderate 
to a good tenant,—Apply, 56 Winchester-street, 
South Shields. 


ERMANY. — HOME FOR GIRL- 


STUDENTS at Frankfort-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every home comfort. Good references.— 
Apply Miss PALMER, Schwindstrasse 4. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
BonwpDon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
uightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BookcRArt,” LoNpDon. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ADY HELP SEEKS POST where 


maid is kept. Thoroughly domesticated. 
Good needlewoman. No objection assisting 
with one child.—C. S., 121, Dalston-lane. 


EQUIRED immediately, LADY 

NURSE or MOTHER’S HELP to 

assist with children and light household duties. 
—Moorr, Brownlow Villa, Horwich, Lanes. 


ANTED, after October 15th, by 
YOUNG LADY, re- engagement as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young children. 
Usual subjects, music and French —C. K1na, 
clo Mrs. Stanley Pearson, Hale, Cheshire. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 


SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


Plums from Orchard to Home.—The 
best preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 
which I supply when in best condition at 6/6 
per 24 lbs., carriage paid to any station in 
England, and for 7/- to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
Illustrated list free to those mentioning paper. 
H. B. PoLuarp, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


—— | 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 

addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Mssex-street, 

Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 

not later than Twelve o’clockgn THURSDAY, 

to appear the same week, The Scale of charges 
ts as follows :— é 

£8 ds 


PER: PAGE. cos. cane) 500 6 0.0 
HALF-PAaGE .. PA eons Oe tO 
PER CoLUMN... “es soe O50 
IncH In CoLuMN ... pane Oia ao 
Special Terms for a Seriec. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births,Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Esseax-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Crothers has accepted an 
invitation to attend and speak at a dinner 
of the Laymen’s Club, in London, on 
Friday, October 26 next. Dr. Crothers is 
so delightful a speaker in the ordinary 
way that an after-dinner oration ky him 
should be a treat indeed. Anyway, he 
is not likely to emulate Emerson’s brevity 
at a certain Manchester banquet long ago 
when, if report says truly, the famous 
lecturer got as far as “*‘ Gentlemen ”’ 
then, after an eloquent pause, sat down. . 


Amone the visitors whom we have had 
the pleasure of seeing in London this 
summer is the Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
of Watertown, Mass., the secretary of the 
American National Conference. Whether 
he has met Dr. Herbert Smith we do not 
know, but so far as enthusiastic planning 
for the success of next year‘s International 
Council is concerned they would be well 
matched. Mr. Greenman is full of the 
subject, describes with vivacity the great 
preparations being made to welcome visitors 
from the Old World to Boston, and urges 
that the English contingent shall be a large 
one. 


CommMEnTs on the West Riding educa- 
tion judgment, to which we alluded last 
week, have ranged over a broad field. 
Some people, in whom the wish was surely 
father to the thought, have expressed the 
opinion that the decision of the judges 
that Mr. Balfour’s Act does not throw the 
cost of doctrinal teaching upon the rate- 
payers renders the Bill of this year un- 
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necessary, and that the Lords will be easily 
excused if they reject the Bill. Others see 
in the interpretation of law as it stands a 
powerful lever in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It is in the option of the Educa- 
tion Department, we presume, to proceed 
no further with the case upon which the 
judgment has been delivered, and in this 
event the ‘‘ non-provided’’ schools will 
be in a tight corner. On the whole, there 
seems to be a splendid opportunity pre- 
sented for the exercise of a little whole- 
some common sense. The valiant extrem- 
ists on either side are more likely to provoke 
reprisals than to find a reasonable method 
of ‘‘living together’’ and working to- 


| gether for the good of the children of the 


nation. 


Marrers in the nearer East are troubling 
some and interesting others. The Sultan 
is said to be ill, to be dangerously ill, 
to be well, to have recovered—one knows 
not what the truth is. But the sug- 


| gestion of his possible death in the near 


future opens the way for much serious 
speculation. If he goes, he bears no 
enviable fame with him; but it is more 
important to ask what his successor will 
be like, and what the intriguers, who hold 
war and peace in their hands will make 
of the crisis. Then the surprising news 
comes that the Shah of Persia is seeking 
a way out of his troubles by calling a 
Parliament! After this, what may not 
happen? A third, and most deplorable 
incident of the week, is one more bloody 
encounter between Greeks and Bulgarians. 
It is a significant commentary on the ways 
of nations that politicians find some ‘relief 
in remembering that Russia has her hands 
full at this moment, and probably for long. 

Tue Encyclical letter of the Pope to 
the Bishops of France is sorry reading. 
Tortuous policy is bedecked as in robes 
of light ; the most mundane considerations 
are hidden, behind pious phraseology. 
This is, of course, no more than we ex- 
pect from a papal document, and in the 
case of the present Holy Father is pro- 
bably in some perverse sense perfectly 
sincere, since Pius X. was celebrated as 
a good religious before he discovered 
himself as a mischievous ecclesiastic. The 
issue is not (as the Vatican claims) one 
between God and the world, unless, in- 
deed, the Roman curia is a fitting 
divine representation. The issue is be- 
tween the destiny and integrity of the 
French nation on the one hand, and a 
band of alien cardinals on the other. It 
seems t0 be still the opinion in France 
that after loud defiance the Church will 
yield. Indeed, to a large extent the 


[ONE PENNY. 


clergy anxious to secure their pension 
have yielded so far as to recognise the 
law of Associations. But for the moment, 
and on the surface, the Pope, on be- 
half of the Church, strikes at and would 
mortify a people in whose affairs his inter- 
ference is an insolence none the less that 
it may also be dangerous, 


UnivERSAL disgust has been felt in regard 
to the state of things revealed in the report 
on the scandals arising in connection with 
the commissariat of the South African 
war. The harpies that made their prey 
of the British taxpayer, swindling right 
and left, have their reward, and in similar 
circumstances, we fear, only too many 

‘“ companies ’’ would be formed to copy 
this successful example. Such vermin 
thrive when men are at peace, how much 
more so when men have so far lost reason 
as to be at war! But the thing that has 
most deeply wounded the national honour 
is.the discredit cast upon our soldiers. 
Hither the men whe had commend of the 
departments involved were knaves or fools, 
and it is poor consolation that the report 
sets them down by preference as the latter. 
If these are the capable men who ‘‘ protect 
the Empire,’’ it looks as if Mr. Haldane 
should devise something mors than schemes 
of armament. 


Tue Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, of Chatham, 
sailed last week for Cape Town, where he is 
to take service for a few months for the 
Rev. R. Balmforth, who is much in need 
of rest. Mr. Davis is known to our readers 
as a writer of original thought and grace- 


ful expression, and we shall have the 


pleasure of publishing a series of articles 
from his pen under the general heading, 
‘* Gateways to the Soul,”’ the first appear- 
ing next week. We heartily wish that his 
trip to the Cape will be beneficial alike to 
him and to our comrade on the lonely out- 
post whom he goes to relieve for a time. 


THE courage and wisdom of every intel- 
ligent minister of religion must be put to 
the test severely in such communities as 
those in South Africa. To us,in the home 
country, a decisive verdict on affairs out 
there is often precluded by the feeling of 
uncertainty as to the evidence ; but it is 
refreshing to read, as we have done this 
week, a letter by Mr. Balmforth to the 
South. African News (July 11) in which, 
writing in the midst of things, he trench- 
antly denounces the barbarism ‘and sava- 
gery exhibited in the efforts to suppress 
the rebellion of natives in Natal. We have 
hesitated to accept some reports that have 
come to hand—they continue to arrive— 
giving details of the horrible inhumanities 
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perpetrated by the white soldiers. Ii 


these things are true we have little justi- 
fication in hurling epithets at the Turks. 
Mr. Balmforth denounces the conspiracy 
of silence that seems to prevail, and asks 
where the leaders of humancr and wiser 
policy are at this moment. 

Tue following passages from Mr. Balm- 
forth’s letter illustrate the spirit of his 

appeal:—The administration of native 
ailairs in Natalis admitted on all hands to 
have been weak and inefficient, not to say 
unjust ; while the burning of kraals, crops, 
and churches, the wholesale 
which is now taking place, 
of men without civil trial, the recent 
shameful offer of £500 for Bambata’s head 
—a virtual bribe to his wretched followers 
to play the part of Judas, which, I under- 
stand, was withdrawn under pressure from 
the Imperial Government ; the disgusting 
telegram which appeared in the Cape Town 
Press the other day to the effect that so 
many of the enemy had been ‘‘ bagged ”’ 
—these things, which, one would think, 
should disgust every right-minded man 
in the country who is not blinded by racial 
passion, are evidently taken as a matter 
of course. Where are our South African 
Liberals and humanitarians ? Where are 
our Merrimans, Schreiners, Sauers, Fre- 
mantles, Moltenos, Orpens, and Becks ? 
Where is the South African Liberal Asso- 
ciation? Parliament is sitting, yet every- 
body is smitten dumb. Is it moral cow- 
ardice, or 1s it party expediency that keeps 
men silent ? 

Mr. BaumMForrH continues :—And what 
are humanitarians to think when a so- 
called Liberal newspaper like the South 
African News comes out with the nauseat- 
ing sentence, twice or thrice repeated, that 
‘* order must be restored ere the causes 
of the trouble are further investigated,’’ 
which means, I suppose, that the rebellion 
must be allowed to spread throughout the 
whole of South Africa rather than that an 
attempt should be made to bring peace 
by methods of reason and conciliation. 
Such a dictum may sound well enough in 
Russia, but it ought to be scouted amongst 
a people with great and noble traditions. 
Here we have ‘‘ Imyo,’’ the representative 
of the despised ‘‘ blacks,’? pleading for 
peace and setting us all an example of 
practical Christianity, and nobody heeds. 
Next Sunday, I suppose, we shall all be 
talking in church about the sacredness of 
human life and about ‘‘ the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood cf man,’’ 
while the process of ‘* wiping out ’’ goes 
on, and so many more of the enemy are 
being ‘‘ bagged.’’... It is sheer non- 
sense to say this is an affair for Natal alone. 
We are all too closely bound together for 
that.—So writes our good brother. His 
words may help to stir the slumbering 
consciences of many in this country who 
have been strangely silent while these 
bad things have been done. 


Tue Birmingham and District Crippled 
Children’s Union continues to do good 
and increasing work. It is now ten years 
since the visiting of cripples was adopted 
aspart of the work of the Hurst-street Mis- 
sion, At that time only 80 crippled 
children were known to exist, and it was 


butchery 


the execution 


‘| hardest. 


thought that these were all that the city 
contained. Out of this branch of the 
mission work the present Union has 
grown. The latest report contains much 
interesting information as to work done 
in respect of the special schools, which 
the Education Auth rity has been stimu- 
lated to equip, or as to the School of 
Hand-weaving for Girls. The work 
achieved by the Society is excellent, but 
perhaps the most hopeful feature of the 
report is found, not in its record of 
achievement, but in its resolute re- 
minder to the citizens of Birmingham of 
the duty which they had not discharged, 
«Though we do so much for them, we 
leave more undone. We send over 250 
for convalescent treatment each year, but 
we leave at home 300 who shculd go. 
For lack of suitable accommodation we 
are unable to send away cases in the 
early stages, when they are most curable. 
We have not nearly enough spinal 
carriages and bath chairs, children often 
having to wait two months foe these. 
We are not able to find employment for 
all our children. Our work is fully recog- 
nised, but only half done,’’ 

Anp so the Crippled Children’s Union 
appeals for funds; it may appeal, and 
still subscriptions may lag. Is is sad, 
but inevitable ; philanthropy cannot always 
say, “ Oar work is freely realised,” but so 
far as it is dependent on benevolent pay- 
ment, it is almost always ‘only half 
done.’’ There are other Crippled Child- 
ren’s Unions similar to this in Birming- 
ham; 
loaf. There are also the much more 
numerous towns, where for lack of means 
and languor of local interest, nothing in 
a thorough way is being done for the 
cripples. Yet the work is either gocd 
work needing to be done, or it is not, 
If it is, surely it is time it were rescued 
from promiscuous subscribers, and recog- 
nised ¢s a proper civic charge, 


News from New Zealand continues to be 
most gratifying. The Rev. Dr. Tudor 
Jones reports a congregation of 400 on 
July 1. ‘‘ The success of the work is 
beyond the dreams of anyone’’ he says. 
He and his wife are constantly at work, 
and yet he finds time to lecture for the 
City Council, scoring further success. 
People of high standing and intelligence are 
backing him up well, and ‘‘ there is great 
consternation in the orthodox circles.’’ 
The Bishop and clergy, the Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers are at one 
in preaching against the movement. Good, 
our friend knows well how to avail himself 
of such useful opposition. But, while we 
rejoice to hear that Dr. Jones’s health is 
better than it was here, we hope he will 
not tax his strength overmuch. He is 
doing well, and he is wanted long. 


In improvement the first steps are the 
The difficulty is to wake up 
men’s souls, not to continue their action.— 
Channing. 
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THE WAY OF PHACE. 


For A TWENTIETH CENTURY DiscrPLe. 
In Seven Decapes. 


I. 


(1) FoLtLtow reason ! 
the truth ! 


(2) There can by no means be found any 
settled happiness in the mind that is 
Innited in its range by a fixed authority, 
allowed to pasture “only within the fenced 
paddock, tethered to an ecclesiastical post 
by a tightly woven creed. There is that 


Seck and ever seek 


‘native to the human mind, and by no 


means to be silenced, which will ceaselessly 


yearn for the far hill side and the hidden ~ 
valley, for the depths andthe unfathomable 


heights! This divine aspiration will make 
even the dullest man very wretched if, in 
his holiest moments, he dare not ask 
questions. 


(3) It may be a foolish thing for a man 
to be unable to know his own mind, but 
it is better for the mind to have some 


rambling, and go here and go there on false 


trails in the freedom of a wide quest, 
than to be slowly stifled in compulsory 
inactivity. 

(4) It is a poor timidity, and not to be 
wisely admitted, which seeks safety from 


doubt by flying to the arms of some obedi- 


ence lower than that of the divine voice of 
reason. 
dismal dungeon if freedom is left on the 
threshold. And, after all, a man can in 
no way thus dispose of his natural respon- 


| sibility, for though he endeavour to con- 


sole himself with the cloak of authority, 
God will eventually ask him the same 


questions he has shamefully silence in - 


his own, heart. 

(5) Some men go a little way only in 
the path of spiritual discovery ; they will 
not turn back, but they dare not go on, 
They try to make believe that they have 
acquired all that is essential to salvation. 
But those who are willing to be taught by 
God find no end. Nothing can be mors 
satisfying than to be ceaselessly advancing ; 
we then begin to share the glory of the 
infinite. 


(6) True inward peace is not to be found — 


in any clever method of exclusion, any 
comfortable cosy corner. 

(7) Sophistry is a worse enemy than vice, 
it is so insidious and inobtrusive. It finds 
a special joy in blinding the eyes of its 
gentlest nurse. Warm sophistry in your 
bosom, and presently you will look out into 
darkness. 

(8) Fullest ight, broadest vision, freeest 
discussion, these things are the best for 
truth. There is much evil thought, much 
misapprehension, and much 
that a wholesome publicity to the great 
rude blustering common world’s talk and 
ridicule, would brush away. 

(9) Too many people are content simply 
to exist from day to day, without ever 
thinking whether they are fulfilling the 
requirements of Jife or not, without troub- 
ling themselves to ask, or to try to under- 
stand, what divine purpose they have to 


| serve, or what place in the mighty sphere 


of being they are meant to fill. 

(10) The most searching question you 
can ask yourself is, ‘‘ Do I know how to 
live?’ Think often of this, 


No sanctuary is other than a_ 


ignorancs, | 
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A GLORIOUS CHURCH.* 


By Tur Rev. Joserx Woop. 


That he might present it to himself a glorious 
Church, not having a spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy without 
blemish.—Epx. v, 27, 

Owrnc to the poverty of human language 
we often use the same word to describe 
two different things. A school, for instance, 
is a given building, and it is also the 
scholars and teachers who meet within its 
walls. An Oxford College is a beautiful 
Gothic structure, mellowed by time and 

devoted to the pursuit of learning. But 
an Oxfozd College is also a body of men, 
iH tutors, graduates, and undergraduates, 
who are united in a common corporate 
life. The British House of Commons 
is a great palace of stone on the banks of 
the Thames: it is also an assembly of 
men chosen and summoned for the work 
of legislation. In like manner we use the 
word ‘*‘ Church ’’ for two widely different 
things—for the building in which a body of 
worshippers meet and for the worshippers 
themselves. Such buildings we call ‘* con- 
secrated.’’? But what is it consecrates 
them? Nothing else but the character, 
aims, ideals, and affections of the living 
souls to whom they give shelter. Is a 
given church-building a holy plac: ? Yes, 
if a holy people be there; if not, it is so 
much stone and timber and mortar. 
The noblest dedication we can give to 
a church-building is to cleanse and exalt 
and set clearly before our minds the reason, 
use, and glory of the community of souls 
we call a church. 

We may lay it down as an axiom in the 
philosophy of history, that every idea or 
institution which has retained a powerful 
hold on mankind through successive ages 
and centuries has somewhere in the h2art 
of it, though it may be much disguised 
and maimed, some essential truth and 
some essential ministry for human needs. 

The church idea and the church insti- 
tutton have been for nearly two thousand 
years among the dominating forces of 
the Western world. The idea and. the 
institution have both been greatly abused. 
The Church has been sometimes a petty 
and trivial affair, at other times it has been 
lordly and arrogant. Men have used it 
as an instrument of tyranny; it has 
often stood squarely in the road of human 
progress ; 1t has nursed dark superstitions, 
- it has been guilty of the foulest crimes, 
which is only to say that it is an imperfect 
human institution, and has taken on many 
of the manners and ideas of the successive 
ages through which it has passed. But 
that it has its roots deep in human nature 
and ministers to the hunger and thirst of 
the human heart is proved by the fact of its 
persistence. In spite of errors, crimes, 
shortcomings, failures, and superstitions 
the Church has still to be reckoned with. 
I know it is said th» Church idea grows 
weaker and weaker in our age, and that it 
has no such hold on the hearts and minds, 
fears, and affections, of the great mass of 
the people as-it had in the past. We are 
warned on many hands that the palmy 
days of the Church are over. Superior 
people tell us that, while the churches 


* A germon preached before the American 
Unitarian Association, on Wednesday evening, 
May 23rd, in the Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass, 
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filled a useful place in the earlier ages of 
social development, they are now played 
out. ‘This feeling lately moved a celebrated 
Oxford professor to wind up a discussion 
in his class on the different churches with 
the cynical remark, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it does 
not matter a straw in which particular 
lunatic asylum you choose to immure 
yourselves!’ It is so philosophical to 
sit at ease and watch these enthusiasts 
tilting at their windmills! Even so grave 
an authority as Dr. Fairbairn assures 
the English public that the Church has 
lost its hold on the great masses of the work- 
ing-people at one end of the scale and on the 
cultured classes at the other end. If so, 
surely the chief fault is with the Church 
itself. I am convinced that the reason 
is not to be found in the widely alleged 
alienation of the masses or the classes 
from true religion. It is not religion 
from which they are alienated, tut ecclesi- 
asticism, professionalism, clericalism, dog- 
matism, an exploded theology, a presenta- 
tion of religion that has no bearing on 
real life, the association of religion with 
decaying superstitions or with a sickly 
pietism from which manliness revolts, 
or with a narrow and poverty-stricken 
idea of human welfare and human society. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith tells us that the Church 
exists to-day chiefly as a social centre 
and as a reputed safe-guard of social order. 
Certainly there never was a time in the 
history of Christendom when so many of the 
thoughtful, the sincere, the good, and the 
true stood outside the Churches. One 
of the most startling signs of our day 
is the presence in our midst in increasing 
numbers of high-minded men who have 
broken their connection with organised 
Christianity. Of course, it has always been 
true that larg2 portions of the community 
have been indifferent to Christianity—the 
thoughtless, frivolous, worldly, ignorant, 
and selfish. But to-day we see quite 
another class holding aloof[—sober, kindly, 
cultured, earnest, sympathetic, public- 
spirited men and women—who, while 
they have not formally rejected religion, 
have nor part nor lot in its organised 
expression. Dr. Bruce, a distinguished 
divinity professor in the Presbyterian 
Church, writes, “‘ I am disposed to think 
that a great and steadily increasing portion 
of the moral worth of society lies outside 
the Church, separated from it, not by 
godlessness, but rather by exceptionally 
intense moral earnestness.’’ Many of the 
leaders in art and science, many of the 
guides and pioneers in moral and social 
reform, are men who rarely, if ever, join 
in public worship, and, if they support the 
Church, support it only as a philanthropic 
agency or a superior kind of gendarme / 

If this were the time and place, it would 
be profitable to examine the cause and 
reason of this withdrawal from the Church 
on the part of some of the finest spirits 
of the age. For one thing, I am sure it is 
partly due to the fact that the church has 
lagged behind the best knowledge, and 
failed to find room for the intellectual 
march of the time. For another thing, 
the Church has been less widely humani- 
tarian than many so-called secular move- 
ments, and, lastly, it has been more con- 
cerned about dogma than life. So long as 
the Church stands apart from whole pro- 
vinces of human life, so long as the Church 


is too timid to claim the world, with all its 
interests and activities for God, so long as 
the Church is afraid of advancing know- 
ledge and the work of criticism, so long will 
an increasing number of the best men find 
its atmosphere uncongenial. Thank God! 
our eyes see the dawning of a better day ; 
nor need we fear that the estrangement of 
noble hearts from the Church will be any- 
thing but a temporary and passing phase 
of experience. 

Thousands of these ‘‘ outlanders’’ are 
Christians in fact, only waiting for the 


“Church to.assume a form and take ona 


breadth which will permit them to enter. 

We do not think that good men will for 
long cease to gather themselves into asso- 
ciated life for the greatest and deepest 
things the heart cares about. That asso- 


.clated life may not take on the form of any 


of our present church organisations ; but 
a church of some kind, that under some 
other name perhaps, shall still be a Church, 
is a fundamental necessity of human nature. 
It is a notable saying of Herbert Spencer’s 
that nature never leaves her great lines 
of development; and he goes on to add 
that human nature having developed 
along the line of belief in God, it is as foolish 
to suppose that men and women will for 
long leave that line as it would be to suppose 
that nature will some day abjure gravita- 
tion. So it is with the Church: The 
Church is not going to die away: you 
might as well think that the family will 
die away. For the Church has a basis 
broad as humanity. Jt is founded deep 
in human nature’s need of fellowship and 
association. Men will not be alone in any 
of the great interests of life. The like 
seek each other out that in companionship 
they may strengthen each other’s purpose 
and kindle each other’s zeal. They know 
that in union they can do far more for the 
cause at heart than in solitude. Lovers 
of art come together and organise them- 
selves into art societies to get a way for the 
beautiful among men. Friends of science 
unite to promote research and scientific 
studies. Men and women interested in 
social reforms join hands to find stimulus 
and encouragement. Whenever men have 
interests in common which they can attain 
better by common action than by solitary, 
independent effort, they organise. And so 
long as men care for the great, deep things 
of God and righteousness, love and con- 
science and human welfare, so long will 
they organise for their promotion, that is, 
form themselves into churches. 

Human nature needs the ministry of 
religion as much to-day as ever. A guilty 
conscience makes a coward of a man in 
the present as in the past. Trouble 
belongs to our nature; so much of the 
music of life is in a minor key. In its 
essential features human life remains un- 
changed. Sorrow in the twentieth century 
is the same as it was at Hebron when 
‘¢ Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and 
to weep for her.’’? The pressure of life 
with its harassing cares is as heavy now 
as when the Psalmist cried, ‘* Oh that I 
had wings like a dove, then would I flee 
away and beatrest.’? The prayer of Moses 
—< J beseech thee show me thy glory ’— 
is humanity’s prayer in all ages, for we 
faint if we know not that God is good. 
The apostle who said, ‘‘ O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
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body of this death,’’ expressed a sense 
of sin and weakness which sensitive 
hearts feel to-day. When we have lowered 
into the earth the lifeless form of some 
one we love, we look through blinding 
tears into the open grave, and ask with Job, 
‘*Tf a man die, shall he live again ?”’ 
Moreover there are always men moved by 
the wonder of the mighty sum of things 
who ask: ‘‘ What manner of being is 
the Soul of allwesee 2? Whatis his purpose 
and method of working? What is the 
soul of man? Whither? Whence? We 
are haunted by a God-consciousness from 
which we cannot escape; the shadow of 
eternity is upon us; ‘‘ bright shoots of 
everlastingness ’’ stir in our heart and flesh. 
Men need the Church to-day as ever, 
understanding by the Church not any sect, 
denomination, local institution, hierarchy, 
or polity, but that community of good 
men whose minds are set on righteousness 
and peace, and which exists wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the 
name which is above every name. The 
Church of the living God has come to stay, 
even as the planets their appointed time. 
Let us never think that in these last times 
we are to witness the death and burial 
of the Church. Many things associated 
with the Church will go—creeds, liturgies 
rituals, priestly claims—ten thousand tons 
of church trappings may be shrivelled in 
the fires of criticism; but the Church of 
the living God is as the everlasting hills. 
For the Church is not primarily an institu- 
tion, but a fellowship, a communion, 
human and divine—an idea, a power 
which makes of no worth the efforts of 
men who would whistle it down the wind. 
Our systems of theological thought may 
pass away; but the Church, the inspired 
and majestic fellowship of the human race 
in furthering human welfare, shall never 
pass away. So long as the Church is true 
to its mission, no human hands can ding 
it down; for within and behind all its 
weakness there is the power and the 
presence of God. 

What is a church? There are many 
answers, many definitions. To-day let 
us content ourselves with one of the sim- 
plest on record. ‘* The church,’’ says 
Matthew Arnold, ‘‘is a society for pro- 
moting goodness.’’ Thatis a definition a 
child can understand. Like a great many 
simple sayings it is very clastic, and on 
examination will be found to cover nearly 
the whole idea of a church. ee 

1. It is a society ; that is, a living body, 
an organisation made up of many parts 
knit together for common purposes by 
common affections anda common spirit. It 
is not an audience which meets in a certain 
building and dispezses, and there is an end 
of it. It is not a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, but a society, bound together 
by all sorts of ligaments, thrilling with 
a nervous system which runs through 
all its parts, animated by a common 
life, so that, if one membor suffers, all 
the members suffer, and, if one rejoices 
all join in the music. What we suffer from 
in our liberal churches is a feeble sense of 
corporate life, a lack of cohesion, a far too 
loose attachment to each other. There 
is too little of the victorious movement 
of an organised body. We have carried 
individualism to an extreme. Our asso- 
ciation 1s too much like that of a Ring-rat. 


A Ring-rat is a nest of rats whose tails 
have got inextricably intertwined, and who 
are thus forced into a sort of union, but 
a union which ultimately means their 
death. 

It is the trivial things unite us rather 
than the great ones. Our liberal churches 
have a great history behind them; they 
have a noble faith, the noblest faith 
that ever exalted the human heart, 
to sustain them in the present; . they 
have bright hopes and saintly memories 
to cheer them onward—in a word, they 
have all the elements ofa living community. 
But somehow they lack fusion. We: 
have to grasp the idea that a congrega- 
tion of worshippers is something more 
than an audience and a collection of 
individuals. It is a genuine being, a 
new organism, a body, a society with 
its own qualities and powers. 

It is a conception perhaps a little 
difficult to realise, yet it is being made 
familiar” by our new sociology, which 
bids us think of human society as a whole, 
a Titanic being, his brow furrowed with 
thoughts and passions, his heart beating 
with love which renews itself eternally, 
with dark hatreds, too, which mark his 
weary steps with blood—a mighty col- 
lective existence, a being having a life 
of its own. which is something more than 
an aggregation of the units of which it 
is made up. The Church is such a being. 
It needs some power of imagination, some 
poetic vision to conceive the Church as 
an organism with its own life, powers, 
and obligations; but it is an idea which 
is of the very essence of the Church. 
Paul’s graphic parable of the body and 
its members gives it shape and expres- 
sion. We belong to one another. It is 
not church life to meet together once a 
week to hear a more or less eloquent 
discourse ; it is not church life or member- 
ship to take a sitting or pay a subscrip- 
tion. By sympathy and fellowship we 
are to be helpers and encouragers of 
each other’s excellence, we are to be as-. 
sociated for a great common purpose, 
namely, to build on earth the new 
city of God. Our fellowship with one 
another is to be more vital and manifest 
than it often is. The man who prays 
with me, who chants the Te Deum with 
me, who holds the same clear purpose 
and the same sweet a‘ttections at heart, 
ought to be my neighbour in a very 
special sense. A common a‘fection for 
Garibaldi made all his followers friends 
and brothers, so that the red shirt was at 
once the way to a man’s heart unknown 
before, and opened his doors with a 
welcome. Devotion to a great cause, 
discipleship of a great master, admiring 
love for a great ideal, ought to be a bond 
of union between men far stronger than 
anything on earth except the family tie. 
No man knows his own need until he 
feels the need of his brother’s help and 
sympathy. Spiritual life is no mere indi- 
vidual matter, but a movement of many 
souls, a movement that knits men together 
and spreads by sympathy, and gathers 
heart by gathering mass, and has its 
being in companionship. Much more 
is this true of religious activity : it needs 
the co-operation of many energies, pledged 
one and all to loyal comradeship, bound 
into the powerful unity of a single 
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organic frame, a body of faithful men 
set upon fulfilling righteousness, a society 
for promoting goodness, throbbing with 
the passion and fervour of a multitudinous 
The Church is a society. 

2. It is a society with a very definite 
object—the promotion of goodness. In 
religion the first thing is goodness, the 
second is goodness, the third is goodness; 
A church that does not crown goodness 
as lord of all, that does not welcome 
goodness, however humbly clad, or in 
whatever guise and under whatever creed, 
may have many other admirable features : 
it may have art and culture, and pillared 
temples and storied windows, and famous 
scholars and a stirring history and social 
prestige and an overflowing exchequer, 
but it is smitten with decay. Nay, in 
these days when the Church is busy 
with so many activities of a secondary 
nature, it seems necessary to say, and 
to emphasise the saying of it, that the 
Church does not exist in the first instance 
to promote philanthropic agencies nor 
sanitary reforms, nor technical educa- 
tion, nor athletic sports, nor recreation 
clubs, nor penny banks, but to promote 
goodness, and that in very distinctive 
ways. These secondary things are to 
be welcomed and attended to as also 
promoting goodness, only all these things — 
can be as well and sometimes better 
carried on by other organisations. The 
peculiar mission of the church is the 
promotion of goodness by more radical, 
more spiritual,and more lasting methods: 

(I.) First by the cultivation of reverence, 
the noble faculty of admiration and love 
for that which is above us, the noble 
faculty of humility before a greater and 
a diviner than ourselves, the noble faculty 
of obedience to our best ideals. The 
Church gives the chiefest place in all its 
activities to: worship ; that is the uplift 
and uplook of the soul towards that which 
is more beautiful than earth can show— 
that ever elusive ideal which haunts us 
and which we have not grasped as yet, 
but which, ever following, leads upward 
to the shining table lands of the better 
and the best. Worship is reverence, and 
reverence is worship. When worship 1s 
eliminated from life society has lost its 
soul: when reverence is no more, medio- 
crity seals us with its curse. No character 
can attain any lofty degree of excellence 
in which reverence is wanting. The 
greater a man becomes in mind and heart 
the more the wonder, the glory, the 
beauty, the sorrow, the turmoil, the 
order, the depth and range of things fills 
him with reverence; the more com- 
pletely a man lives, the more largely alive 
he is in every part of him, in brain and — 
heart and hands, the better will he ap- 
prehend the magnitude of life and stand 
in reverence before the Power and Wisdom 
that governs it. The mere amateur in 
living, the man whose thoughts are of 
himself and whose outlook and sympathies 
are limited by what he calls his own interests 
never realises the grandeur of life, its in- 
finitude and its possibilities, so that the 
faculties of wonder, admiration, and awe 
are but feebly developed. 

Yet this is not the finest flower of rever- 
ence. The man’s best reverence is not 
for power, greatness, beauty, cloud-en- 
compassed mysteries ; it is for goodness. 
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He who does not admire and love—that is, 
reverence, goodness—has yet to learn 
the a, b, ¢, of religion. The most hateful, 
damnable spirit of our times is the cynical 
spirit, the spirit that admires nothing, 
that professes to find something selfish 
in every gift, something mean in every 
heroism. To love and admire the good is 
a great step upward. In man, in God, 
in Christ, in angels made perfect, there is 
nothing great but goodness. All beauty of 
soul, all glory of aspiration, all elevation 
of spirit, all nobility of character is in 
yielding to that attractive influence. The 
church that cultivates reverence for good- 
ness is a glorious church. 

(IL) The Church promotes goodness 
‘by seeking to base character on eternal 
and impregnable moral principles. It 
magnifies the words ‘‘ duty,” “ conscience,” 
*< honest,’? ‘* truthful,’’ ‘* just,’? °* up- 
right,’’ ‘‘ unselfish.’? It writes them in 
letters of fire. It weaves them into the 
stuff and substance of human life and human 
society. The Church puts a check on all 
the slimy and reptile things of life and 
literature, holds legislation up to the 
measures of equity, forces down envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
weeps when men and nations go to war, 
declares in a voice of thunder that just and 
righteous ends can only be furthered by 
just and righteous means, that no question 
of expediency, no consideration of profit, 
can ever set aside the fundamental morali- 
ties of the New Testament. The Church 
pleads for the supremacy of conscience. 
She makes much of the simple virtues, 
simple fidelities, simple generosities, that 
are the root qualities of manhood. The 
Church glorifies character. It scorns the 
notion that a man can be made happy by 
simply being made rich, while he is rotten 
in heart, ragged in morals, merciless in his 
dealings with men, selfish in his activities. 
Tell me not until the courses of nature 
have gone backward, until God is fore- 
sworn, until the world itselt is turned 
bottom side up, that such a man is to be 
envied on account of happiness. Envy 
the shark and the vulture rather than such 
aman. But the man that has simplicity, 
honesty, truth, and a loving heart, a man 
that has purity and kindness, who knows 
how to be merciful and magnanimous, 
whether he be rich or poor—that man 
carries the kingdom of happiness within 
him. So speaks the Master who lays all 
stress on doing the will of the Father who 
isin heaven. He heightened and deepened 
to an incredible degree all the obligations 
of morality. He insisted vehemently on 
right-doing as the one condition of heavenly 
favour, ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
Lord! Lord!’’ It is the humble doer 
of righteousness who stands approved. 
Every good deed is an act of adoration. 
It is the pure, true, loving life which is 
the divinest of all liturgies. 

(III) The Church promotes goodness 
by fostering, enriching, and enlarging the 
sympathies It stands for humanity; 
it excludes no outcast, no sinner, no broken- 
down wretch from its fellowship. The 
Church is the sacramert of man. It is 
not a selection out of humanity: in its 
idea it is humanity. It has sympathy for 
the far off as well as the near, for the vicious 
as well as the virtuous, for the fallen as 
well as the upright. No sorrow is there 


which men know that does not bring the 
Church to its comfort and relief, no fear 
which men fear that the Church does not 
seek to lighten, no bitter experience of 
the heart the Church does not soothe and 
heal. The human face, as Blake says, is 
the human face divine, and the human soul 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Is there 
a poverty-stricken soul shut up within 
the walls of its own selfishness? To 
that soul the sympathy of the Church 
goes out. Itis the mission of the Church 
to spread in wider and stronger pulses 
the range of sympathy till the whole 
human race is sacredly loved. Drink- 
debased, vice-defeatured, pride-puffed, 
wealth-swollen, vanity-smeared, cruelty- 
cased, though men be, the Master will 
have us regard them still as brethren. 
There is no rough-hewn semblance of 
humanity but he will have us feel for and 
reverence. In that feeling we become 
one with Christ: To realise the infinite 
sympathy, that is to be a Christian. All 
the baser elements of the world, greed and 
wealth, luxurious life, selfish craving, 
pride, meanness, cruelty, covetousness, 
the hundred things which degrade humanity 
—all these perish in the heart filled with 
the passion of sympathy. To be perfect 
mm love as the Father in heaven is perfect, 
what an illimitable ideal is that! Sym- 
pathy is the ministry of gentleness, pity, 
uplifting and help, and giving ourselves 
away in loving kindness the effort to 
lessen the burden and pain which men 
carry. It is the test by which we are 
finally judged. No assent to doctrine, 
no cbservance to rite, no progressiveness 
of thought will then avail. The question 
will then be not of belief nor unbelief, 
neither of faith nor scepticism, but oi a cup 
of cold water to one of these little ones. 
Nothing matters eternally but the great 
commandment of love. It is hard to learn 
the lesson ; but how glorious is the Church, 
which, with a divine husbandry, can bring 
forth out of the dry grouna of once 
selfich, careless, hearts like ours the fair 
blossoms of sympathy. 

Do not think that in thus speaking 
of the Church I am using the wore 
in any mystic or merely ecclesiastical 
sense. The Church which would have 
the great mission of which I have been 
speaking consists of the whole body of 
men and women who love and trust and 
pray and reverence. But the Church, even 
among us, is too often the minister’s 
church. Oh friends, you are all ministers 
in this glorious Church of which I have been 
dreaming. It is you, you large-hearted 
disciples of Christ, you loving, energetic, 
holy-minded men and women, who have 
the true apostolical succession. In the 
Church which exists for one thing only— 
namely, the promotion of goodness— 
in the Church which cultivates reverence, 
admiration, love, which grounds character, 
deep and strong, in thé everlasting things of 


righteousness, which enlarges and widens | 


the range of sympathy until the divine 
in us sees the divine in all men and takes 
all sorrow and pain under the wings of an 
infinite compassion—in that gloriovs 
Church all God’s faithful sons are priests 
having sacred functions. 

May the churches represented here 


which reverence, character, sympathy, 
hold the foremost place: I do not think 
lightly of intellectual endowments: I 
mean not to disparage right theologizing 
nor the pioneer work which is laid upon us. 
Far be it from me to cast any slur on the 
thorough, wholesome, and much-needed 
criticism to which we have submitted 
ancient creeds and documents: But, in 
our zeal for these things, are we not some- 
times in danger of losing sight of the yet 
more important things of reverence, charac- 
ter, sympathy ? “For what do our liberal 
churches exist? Let us not be driven 
from our confidence that in reverence; 
character, and sympathy we have a gospel 
to preach for all the world, a gospel not 
resting on creeds and documents, but on 
right reason, on spiritual experience, 
on humanity’s needs and God’s promise _ 
of light and love, of truth and peace; All 
our critical controversial work is simply 
that we may break the shackles from this 
imprisoned gospel—shackles of dogma and 
superstition—that it may live and be 
glorified. Working in chains, it does much 
for mankind ; how much more, a thousand 
times more, will it accomplish when the 
chains are removed and its energies are 
unimpeded by cramping creeds and choking 
sacerdotalism! Of all churches in the 
world our churches exist for one thing 
only—the promotion of goodness, of that 
goodness which is reverence, character, 
sympathy. 

Finally I plead specially that we should 
cultivate the spirit of reverence. Character 
we have not failed to magnify, and without 
boasting we may claim to have broadened 
the scope of sympathy. Is not lack of 
reverence one of our weaknesses ? “Will it 
not be well for us as individuals, well for 
us as churches, to put more stress on the 
culture of reverence ?—1reverence for the 
little child; reverence for the womanly 
in woman and for the manly in man ; 
reverence for all high, brave, heroic en- 
deavour; reverence for the Christ-like 
soul; reverence for the grandeur and 
scope of human life and story, and for its 
progress from age to age; reverence for 
the majesty of law revealed in the order of 
creation, for the glory of the heavens, 
the beauty of the earth ; rising up finally 
on the wings of aspiration into the presence 
of that Adorable Perfection, the eternal 
and unchangeable realisation of all that 
you and I and the whole human family 
in our purest and noblest moments have 
ever dreamed concerning the true, the 
beautiful, the good, and there uniting with 
saints and angels and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, in that song which 
is the very music of the spheres ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.’’ 

Could a church be found faithful to this 
conception, how would men and women 
and hittle children flock into it, saying, 
‘Where thou dwellest, we will dwell: 
thy God shall be our God, and thy 
people our people ”’ ! 


Ir had been a wet morning, but the 
landscape was then coming out with 
perfect clearness. ‘‘It is,’ he (Words- 
worth) said, ‘‘like the human _ heart 


to-day have their part in that glorious }emerging from sorrow, shone on by the 


Church of God, the Church of Humanity in 


grace of God.’’—Caroline Foz. 
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TIE INQUIRER. 


NEW SPIRITUAL LESSONS.* 


Tux author of the book named below ex- 
plains its object in a brief preface. ‘‘ Ihave 
paused,’’ he says, ‘‘ at the principal events 
in our Lord’s life and tried to educe the 
spiritual lessons involved in them.’’ He 
is no novice at religious instruction. The 
title-page names sundry writings of his, all 
of which are concerned with some aspect 
of religious thought. Yet it is a curiously 
stammering book. At times the thought 
itself seems but half conceived, and more 
constantly there is an irritating and 
perplexing lack of finish in its expression. 
Sometimes singulars and plurals step in 
each other’s way, and neither seem to have 
any distinct right of precedence. Some- 
times a detailed, if not pedantic, discussion 
of the use of a word, which might very well 
be tolerated if it were leading us to a 
deeper, apprehension of that thing for 
which the word is a symbol, disappoints us 
at the close of a chapter, and we wonder 
why we have thus been taken off the main 
line of our thought and left in a puzzled 
state of mind at an out-of-the-way station. 

These faults are to be regretted, because 
many of the suggestions of the author are 
interesting ; his wish to read the Gospel 
story for himself and to add something to 
the common stock of Christian thought is 
entirely commendable. The mere example 
of a man who dares to think, to speak, and 
be free, is helpful. But, having said so 
much, we must add that some of the 
ideas contained in these chapters are 
astonishingly crude, and that the style is 
simply amazing as the work of a practised 
writer. Could not the Evangelical doctrine 
of the Atonement be more clearly and more 
justly stated than in this unshapely 
sentence, which is here reproduced with 
punctuation and quotation marks un- 
altered ? 

Hence the theory was framed that God 
sent His ** only begotten ’’ and beloved 
Son to die on the cross, and so appease 
Himself, satisfy His justice, and thereby 
save the human rac2 from hell—an 
imaginary place of everlasting torments 
wherein all would be living for ever if 
Jesus had not redeemed them, having 
‘“* made (by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world.’’ 

The chapter on“ The Child in the Temple ” 
illustrates the remarks we have already 
made, and may give rise to other remarks 
that should be made. The story told by 
St. Luke (ii. 41 ff.) is contrasted not unfairly 
with the embroidered stories of the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels (or Gospel—for sometimes 
the singular and sometimes the plural 
expression is used), and then the writer 
gives at considerable length his own 
interpretation of the incident. In the 
course of this exposition Professor Henslow 
speaks as follows (the italics are his) :— 

It was in this peculiar aspect of God 
as a personal Father, that the novelty of 
the expression lay : for it involved some 
community of nature, and it was this 
spiriual Father, of whose business Jesus 
had so deep a conviction, that He 
especially must be concerned with it; 
just as He would afterwards be busied 
*« The Spiritual Teaching of Christ’s Life,” 

By Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A. (Williams & 
Norgate, 5s.) 


about the trade of a carpenter. It was 

this which so astonished, and perhaps 

somewhat alarmed Mary and Joseph. 

It might seem to them a verging on 

monomania for a child of twelve to make 

Himself equal with God. 

Very likely. Only, as St. Luke nowhere 
tel's us that the child Jesus made any such 
pretence; and as ther? 1s no hint of any 
alarm or astonishment except that Jesus 
had tarried behind in Jerusalem so long, 
and in his zeal for knowledge had ap- 
parently forgotten his parepts’ existence ; 
as ths child is represented as going home 
quietly and obediently with his parents, 
the suggestion of his apparent monomania 
is still further from the spirit of St. Luke’s 
story than the old fables were, which made 
Jesus to show off his learning and confound 
the doctors. The following sentence seems 
to the present reviewer to be typically 
loosa in construction, and also typically 
eccentric in substance :—- 

How He was, perhaps, quickly hurried 
away; but that Mary at least would 
never forget those words, nor that hour 
in which they wer2 spoken—especially 
when later on she discovered that they 
cost Him His life. 

There are touches of originality and 
glimpses of spiritual truth here and thers 
in these expositions. But that there are 
also comments that can only be described as 
childish may be judged from the following, 
from a chapter on ‘‘ The Proofs of the 
Resurrection ” :— 

Now, had Jesus only swooned and 
awoke in the tomb, He would have 
raised Himself, supposing He could have 
freed His arms, unwound the napkin 
from His eyes, and laid it down. To 
free Himself from the grave-cloths, He 
must have unwrapped them, scattering 
the spices unavoidably in so doing ; and, 
let us remember, no less than ‘‘ about a 
hundred pound weight’’ of myrrh and 
aloes are mentioned, though perhaps not 
all was used in His burial. The lnen 
and the spices could not do otherwise 
than make a heap onthe ground. What, 
then, struck the disciples as so remark- 
able was that the cloths were lying—.e., 
flat—on the shelf, or undisturbed, but 
the body had gone from out of them. 
No mention is made of the spices 
whatever. 

The napkin, too, was equally undis- 
turbed, and still retained the circular 
fold (indicated by the Greek word), as if 
it were still bound on the head, but the 
head was gone, without disturbing the 
circular form. 

** Wondertul, and after that out of all 
whooping.’’ With so many aids to the 
study of the New Testament already at 
hand, can we afford to waste precious 
moments with an author who argues that 
the use of three distinct verbs for seeing 
betokens an eye-witness, and asks whether 
it is likely that anyone would have in- 
vented the conditions of the linen cloths 
and the napkin ? 

In the course of these expositions there 
are several quotations from Ecce Homo, 
and “‘ Sir J. Seeley ’’ is mentioned several 
times by name. Could not he who has 
taught our expositor so much have taught 


him to ignore trifles, to avoid pedantry, to- 


think clearly, to express his thought in 
bold and beautiful English ? J. R. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. — - 


rs 


XITI.—Miracuez. 


Ir is not enough to say, with some, that 
miracles are incredible, or, with others, 


that they do not happen, for there is no 
antecedent impossibility to make them 
incredible, nor is the fact that they do not 
happen now any proof that they have 
never happened in the past. Buta miracle, 
it may be fairly urged, to become a matter 
of belief, ought to bear the test of historical 
investigation; and it may further be 
objected that no alleged miracle has ever 
been performed under conditions which 
would satisfy the incredulous to-day, how- 
ever ready to be convinced. Modern un- 
belief does not refuse to weigh particular 
testimony against general experience, but 
it asks that the testimony shall be the 
direct testimony of cautious, critical, 
competent witnesses. For a miracle, at 
the tume of occurrence, is an appeal to 
the reason, and, unless the eye-witnesses 
are persuaded of its reality on terms which 
would satisfy rational inquiry, and unless 
they show that the reason in their case 


has been so satisfied, the testimony is not 


of that kind which reasoning men can now 
accept. The difficulty in these days with 
regard to miracles is, not so much the 
nature of miracle in itself, as the nature 
of the evidence by which it is sup- 
ported ; it is difficult to trust the report 
of an unscientific age on phenomena 
which in this age would not be believed 
without subjection to severe scientific test. 

And, apart from rational objection, it 
is not easy to think of miracles without 
moral hesitation. A being who challenged 
attention by display of miraculous powers 


producing physical effect, would not there- - 


by establish moral ascendancy. The more 
frequently the physical effect was produced 
the less cogent it would become ; it would 


be considered in time as much a matter of — 


course as rain and sunshine, and other 
daily manifestations of divine providence ; 
in the end it would perhaps be said, 
‘‘ Though he had done so many miracles 


before them, yet they believed not on 


him.’’ 

Nevertheless, miracles do happen. In 
the inner constitution and ordering of our 
lives ‘‘ signs and wonders’’ are to be 
found which attest the power and the grace 
of God. 
if a man should cast seed into the ground, 


and the seed should spring and grow up, — “ 


he knoweth not how.’’ In this field we may 


point with certainty to a process which we 
may confidently call miraculous, a process” 


undiscoverable by reason, and therefore 
out of nature, supernatural, a process 
which is convincing in its evidence, and 
is worthy and adequate in its effect. B. 


Some people are intolerantly liberal ; 
others are ferocious advocates for peace, 
or intemperate on intemperance. 


themselves miserably stingy. 
heard of persons who have been wonder- 
ful sticklers for “the truth ’’—meaning 


thereby a certain form of doctrine—and — 
yet they have not regarded the truth in — 


matters of buying and selling, or with 
regard to the reputations of their neigh- 
bours, or the incidents"of domestic life: 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


‘* 80 is the kingdom of God, as 


Ihave — 
known pleaders for generosity who were _ 
I have 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ene 
THE VOYAGE OF PYTHEAS AND 
THE FINDING OF ENGLAND. 

ArreR the grand old poetry stories 
of the Argonauts and the Odyssey, we 
come to a voyage at the beginning of 
history. This is the story of an ancient 
Greek who was the first to tell of the island 
of Britain in the Northern Seas, whither 
he sailed about the year 350 before the 
birth of Christ. 

Long before that time the Greeks, 
pushing over the sea, had settled on 
distant shores of the Mediterranean— 
in Sicily, Italy, and beyond. Thus they 
came to found the colony of Massilia, 
now. called Marseilles, in the South of 
France, which, by the time of Pytheas, 
of which we speak, was a city of wealth 
and beauty. But as it continued to 
prosper, its citizens desired new fields 
of industry and new sources of wealth. 

They were, besides, put somewhat 
out of countenance by the Carthaginians, 
‘who, like themselves, were colonists, 
not Greeks, but Phoenicians from Tyre 
and Sidon, who had built a great city 
on the opposite side of the Mediterranean, 
on the coast-of Africa. Great traders 
were the Phonicians even before the 
Greeks, and as sailors they surpassed 
them, for they did not fear to sail by 
night and out of sight of land. Thus 
they were the first to discover the treasures 
of Spain, the shallows of whose rivers 
and the pools of whose streams glittered 
with gold and silver and tin. Bartering 
with the inhabitants for these they 
became exceedingly rich, and, in their 
turn, sent out companies of their over- 
flowing citizens to find new towns and 
markets. But the sources of their treasure 
they kept, as,far as might be, a secret, 
so that even the crafty Greeks knew 
not where it all came from. Then the 
merchants of Massilia met together in 
their chambez of commerce, and resolved 
to send out explorers who might discover 
whence the Phonicians obtained the 
precious metals, or, better still, might 
establish new channels of business for 
themselves. Thus one ship was sent 
out to explore the West Coast of Africa, 
but of the results of the voyage all record 
is lost. Another vessel was to proceed 
round the coast of Spain to the North. 
This was put in the charge of Pytheas, 
who was not only a bold navigator, but 
a learned mathematician as well, who 
had studied the influence of the moon 
on the tides, and found the true north 
point in the heavens, and how to make 
a correct sundial. So in the best vessel 
Massilia could provide, with one great 
square sail and many rowers at the long 
oars, and a big white eye painted. on 
either side the prow, that, like a gull, she 
might find her way over the pathless 
‘waters, Pytheas set sail as soon as the 
stormy winds of March had_ subsided, 
‘and going steadily down the Hast coast 
of Spain, passed between the Pillars 
of Hercules which we call the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and anchored for a fresh supply 
_of provisions in Cadiz Bay. Now Cadiz, 
‘then called Gaddir, was already an?im- 
portant Phoenician city with many well- 
‘to-do merchants; who received Pytheas 
courteously, but I doubt whether they 


gave him much ‘helpful advice. So he 
sailed on—sailing and rowing—rounded 
Cape St. Vincent, and turned his prow 
to the north. About Cape Finisterre 
he landed and found a people who 
professed to have fine weather for sale, 
and some who had a curious custom— 
for once every year the roof of their 
temple had to. be torn off and replaced 
by a@ new one ih a single day. This 
work was done by the women, and any 
one who carelessly dropped her load 
wes immediately slain. Still hugging 
the coast, instead of striking boldly across 
the Bay of Biscay. as any ship bound 
north now would do, Pytheas rightly 
concluded that after sailing many hundreds 
of miles, he was not far from his starting 
point in a direct line across the land. 
In course of time he entered the English 
Channel and landed on the coast of 
Brittany, in France, but so little was known 
of England then that no one could tell 
him that a few hours sail from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cherbourg would bring him 
in sight of the Isle of Wight. Instead, 
he went on groping his way along the 
French coast, and at length came in 
sight of the white chalk clifis of Kent, 
where he landed and remained for some 
time, the people being friendly. Pytheas 
was struck by the abundance of wheat 
grown in the fields, and noticed that 
it was necessary in such a rainy climate 
to store and thrash it in barns, which 
was not the case around sunny Marseilles. 
After his own bright home he speaks 
of England as a land of clouds and rain. 
So it was much the same then as it is 
now. He also made acquaintance with 
English beer, made ‘‘ by mixing wheat 
and honey ’’ ; but the wise Greek physicians 
advised their people not to drink it, as 
it produced ‘“ pain in the head and injury 
to the nerves.’’ The ancient Britons 
seem to have lived in huts of wattle, 
that 1s, sticks and rushes woven together 
and plastered over with clay. From 
Kent as his head quarters—for he fell 
in loye with bonny England and was 
in no hurry to leave,—Pytheas made 
journeys inland to different parts of the 
country, and went in his vessel up and 
down the east coast and no doubt up 
the Thames. He may have seen the 
fishermen of the village of London pad- 
dling about in their coracles, small round 
wicker boats covered with hide. But 
what most gladdened his heart was to 
discover that England was rich in tin, 
and that the tin was brought from Corn- 
wall along the tops of the Downs to 
Kent and so across to the Continent. 

Summer was far advanced when Pytheas 
re-embarked and crossed the North Sea 
to Germany, which he described as & 
land covered with a vast gloomy forest 
containing many strange animals, such 
as the reindeer, which he was told changed 
colour like the chameleon; and this 
was quite true, as the reindeer has different 
coats for winter and summer. Of the 
elk he heard the strange tale that it 
had no joints in its legs, and could never 
lie down, but leant against a tree to 
sleep ; a fact of which the hunters took 
advantage by sawing through the tree 
beforchand, so over went the elk, and 
could not stand up again, 

And now Pytheas won the second 


reward of his great commercial voyage. 


He had already seen and admired the 
beautiful fossil gum called amber, which 
was greatly prized in ancient days. Now 
he discovered where it came from—for it 
was found in Germany and on the shores 
of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

When he had sailed round Denmark 
and up the Baltic as far as the river 
Vistula, he turned back and cruised up 
the mountainous coast of Norway, until 
he came, as he thought, to the end of the 
world, the land of the Midnight Sun, 
where the people of Norway showed 
him the lair or sleeping-place of the 
sun, where he saw the Aurora, or Northern 
Lights, and his men believed that it was 
the head of a god crowned with rays of 
glory. Then the weather grew foggy 
and the sea beginning to freeze became 
thick with rotten ice—so he called it the 
Sluggish Sea, and thought it time to turn 
homewards, but he reports that, had he 
gone further north still, he would have 
reached, so it was said, the Nncrusted Sea. 
Strange as it may seem, Pytheas, living 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, had 
probably never seen ice, and could so 
little dream of a frozen sea that he 
accounted for the precious amber by 
supposing that 1t might be morsels broken 
off the shell of the Encrusted Sea. 

All this was fascinating to Pytheas, for 
it was so utterly unlike anything he had 
seen before, and his strange story was soon 
made stranger still by those to whom he told 
his adventures. So that from the fact 
that in the Arctic regions there 1s no proper 
night for six months together, arose the 
quaint legend of the Hyperboreans, the 
people who live at the back of the North 
Wind in a land of mild and cloudless sun- 
shine, whose days are six months long, 
who sow their seed in the morning, reap 
their harvest at noon, and gather their 
fruits before sunset ; whose lives are free 
from all trouble and discord, and who die, 
when they have lived long enough, by 
jumping off a high cliff into the sea, which 
they consider a happy ending. This was a 
quaint idea no doubt ; not the only one in 
days when the world was thought to be 
an island with the mighty river Ocean 
flowing round and round it, and when some 
people even thought that the earth was an 
enormous whale, whose breathings in and 
out made the rise and fall of the tide. 

But we have lost sight for the moment of 
Pytheas, whose ship wasin danger of losing 
her way in the fogs of the Sluggish Sea ; 
so, as the days were shortening and the 
equinoctial gales would soon be blowing, 
he boldly steered straight across the North 
Sea until the white-eyed ship caught sight 
of the mountains of Scotland. So down by 
Aberdeen and Yorkshire and Norfolk to 
the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay, 
until, landing near to where Bordeaux 1s 
now, Pytheas left his men to bring the ship 
home to Marseilles, while he went eagerly 
by a short cut overland to tell the mer- 
chants of his native city how he had dis- 
covered two great islands in the Northern 
Sea, Albion and Ierne, and that there was 
great wealth of tin and amber in shiploads. 

This is how England was discovered by 
the Greeks, and the foundations laid of her 
world-wide commerce and her wealth, 


H. M. Livens. 
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THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND ? 


THIS question may be simply, and erro- 
neously, answered. Few intelligent readers 
of the Report on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline” would rush in with a definition, the 
less so if they had grappled with any serious 
portion of the voluminous evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission. Perhaps 
it is asking too much that one should under- 
take the evidence ; but these leisurely days 
of August may well afford time for the 
careful study of the Report,and the fact that 
it is unanimous may exonerate the average 
citizen from the larger task. 

The Report is unanimous, and it also 
strikes us as decidedly sound-minded, 
allowing for a haunting impression all the 
while we are reading it that these things 
belong to another world than ours. There 
is, at any rate, the mark of sobriety and 
even-handed judgment upon it. No one 
can accuse the Commissioners of partisan- 
ship, they appear to have discharged a 
tedious and disagreeable task with sin- 
cerity, and occasionally their comments and 
references impart a truly human interest 
to what looks like a pedantic discussion 
in an ecclesiastical museum. Sometimes, 
indeed, we feel ourselves drawn much moze 
closely into sympathy with one or another 
of the strangely divarse company in which 
we find ourselves. After all, what is merely 
curious to us is clearly of great moment to 
some of our countrymen; and, to say 
nothing of the fault of contempt towards 
our brothers’ sanctities, we should be guilty 
of serious unwisdom if we failed to recog- 
nise in these questions of posture, raiment, 
and ceremony, belated as they seem to us, 
the very stuff about which wars have been 
made and kingdoms divided. 

So far as the Report helps us to an answer 
to our question we are grateful, but we 
must confess to a misgiving that even yet 
we do not clearly and comprehensively 
conceive what the Church is. We under- 
stand better what some people think it is, 
but that is another matter. The Report 
gives us a résumé of the legal position in 
regard to matters under dispute, viz., 


WHAT IS 


ceremonies, ornaments of church, vesture 
of clergy, images, and connected regula- 
Statutes are cited from the times 
of Epwarp VI., Euzasetu, CHarues II., 
Then there are rubrics 
and canons of different dates, and still 
further there are the decisions of the Courts 
in the important trials that took place in 


tions. 


and VICTORIA. 


the nineteenth century. ‘‘ The result is,” 
says the Report, ‘‘ that the ceremonies and 


ornaments which the law prescribes, or 


tolerates, must be ascertained by reference 
to that which was acquired at different 
dates .... all so remote from contem- 
porary English life that the most recent is 
separated from the present time by more 
than 240 years.” : 


Very naturally, and we might almost 
say inevitably, the usages of the Church 
are nowhere, apparently, in strict accord 
with the law. This, however, is not solely 
due to the lapse of time. The Report 
admits that ‘‘ throughout the post-Reform- 
ation history of the Church of England ” 


there has been ‘‘ a looseness of practice” 


covering a widearea. ‘‘ Nor doesit appear 
that any systematic attempt to enforce 
eneral conformity to the rubrics has ever 
been made except upon three occasions — 
(1) In the reign of Euizaseru, after 
the advertisements were issued in 1566. 
(2) during the primacy of Archbishop 
Laup (1633 to 1646); (3) in the peiiod 
following the Restoration of 1660.” ‘‘ On 
none of these occasions was the result 
wholly satisfactory,” the Commissioners 
say, and, remembering St. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Day, 1662, we may cordially agree with 
this opinion. As to the question whether 


the Crown, or the Bishops apart from the 


Crown has orhave the right of making new 
law for the Church, there exists some differ- 
ence; but the Commissioners are staunch 
in their resistance to the theory that the 
Bishops can override or modify the law 
as to services, rites, and ceremonies. Fhat 
the law might be altered so as to permit 
variation at the discretion of the Bishop 
they are ready to admit, and one of their 
recommendations is to this effect; but 
that the Acts of Uniformity ‘‘ bind Bishops 
as well as other clergymen ”’ is their ex- 
plicit statement, and we are thus lea to 
the conclusion that, whatever else it is 
hypothetically or in fact, the Church is an 
organisation subject to Parliament. It is 
not a law to itself. That conclusion is 
clear. 


But it is when we ask what the Church 
is in fact, what doctrines it stands for, and 
what ceremonies it maintains, that the 
scene becomes chaotic again. The Report 
enumerates a long list of ‘‘ present breaches 
and neglects of the law.’’ One of the most 
interesting of these is the violation of the 
rubric which directs that the ‘‘ Creed of 
Sr. ArHanastus’’ shall be used on certain 
days. The Dean of Westminster informed 
the Commissioners that in the Abbey 


services on those days a portion only of 
the Creed is sung ‘‘ as an anthem,’’ 


a seventh altered. Bishops jreport, in 
reply to inquiry, that “‘ the omission of the 
Creed is-not uncommon,’’ but anyone who 
is pleased to hear this statement, will not 
be pleased to learn that ‘* owing to frequent 
episcopal insistence on obedience to the 


rubric in recent years, it’ (7.¢., the omis-. 


sion of the Creed) ‘‘ is less common than 
formerly.’’ Readers may recall the fact 
that last year, both in the Southern and 
Northern Convocation, resolutions were 
passed in the sense of commending relief 


from the legal necessity of reciting the | 


Creed, and the Commissioners report. in 
favour of this relief. So far, so good ; but 


nextwe are plunged into a medley of things ° 


done or neglected in defiance of the law. 
Notices are omitted that should be given, 
others (the usual parish notices) are given 
though by strict law they should not be; 
special services (eg., harvest and dedi- 
cation festivals) take place, addresses are 
given in the Confirmation Service, and the 
Benediction is usually given after sermon 
at Evening Prayer—all these things being 


contrary to the law. People of a certain - 


type may be more interested to learn that 
the practice of making a collection during 
Morning or Evening Prayer is illegal. 


All these and many other things of the 


kind are reported as having no serious 


significance; but there follows a list, as — 
long or longer, of “ Breaches having’signi~ 


ficance.’? And here, we regret to say, we 
leave the region of frank and open dis- 
regard of a law felt to be obsolete, and enter 


upon ground where words are strained — 


and usages are introduced under false 
pretensions. It is in this connection 
that any plain-spoken Englishman must 
feel shocked anew at the double-dealing 
which mars so much of the ecclesiastical 
side of Christianity. Is the clergyman 
doing a forbidden thing? Keen eyes 
appear to discern it, but plausible excuses 
are given. This looks like a “ceremonial 


mixing”’ of water and wine—no, the reply 


is, the priest is doing it ‘‘ unceremonially.’’ 
Is this a wafer, an illegal form of ‘‘ the 
bread ’’ in the Communion Service? No, 
it is bread ‘‘ such as is usual to be eaten,’ * 
but it has been so pressed and shaped as to 
“‘resemble a wafer.’’ Is the celebrant 
deliberately concealing the “‘ manual acts.” 
of consecrating the elements? No, he is 
only accidentally preventing the view. 
Is this church illegally incensed ? No, 
because by arrangement with the Bishop, 
or otherwise, the incense is burned at some 
point before or after the service, and there- 
fore not ‘‘ceremonially’’; and if the 
censer is swung it is not for the purpose 
of ‘*censing persons or things,’’, which 
would be illegal, but in order to keep it 
alight. 

The Commissioners notice some prac- 
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tices. which they vigorously denounce as 
of. more serious significance. Such are 
cclebrations of the Sacrament without 
communicants, children’s Eucharists, and 
the use of the Canon of the Mass, with 
details in the celebration which nced not 
be described here. The Reservation of 
consecrated bread, which is placed by 
evasion where its ‘‘ tabernacle’? sccoms 
to be out of sight, but is still visible; 
hymns to the Virgin, veneration of images 
and roods, confession, and prayers for 
the dead all have a place, it seems, in the 
church that actually exists, and whether 
justly or not depends upon the exact inter- 
pretation of the law—no easy matter. 
Among the manuals described we observe 
some that explicitly commend the conse- 
crated clements to adoration, and children 
in particular are told: ‘‘ The consecration 
is now near; in a few moments Jesus 
himself will be present on the altar ’’ ; 
** Adore on bended knee as you pass the 
Blessed Sacrament.’’ 
i Well, what is to be done with itall? The 
“report gives no uncertain sound. First 
it urges that greater ‘‘ power of self- 
adjustment ’’ should be conferred upon 
the church; then, the letter of the law being 
revised, obedience might be reasonably 
expected. But if recalcitrants are still to 
be found, they must be purged out, and 
if the Bishops cannot secure obedience, the 
Keclesiastical Courts should be appealed 
to. And all this seems very plain and 
simple, but the fencings and limitations and 
provisos that accompany the schemes of 
reform are many, and they go far to cloud 
the mind with a doubt whether any real 
reform can be efiected. After all, the 
question is what reform is desired? Is 
the Church of England a body in which 
the vote of the majority can determine 
what is right in ritual and doctrine? Or 
is it the depository of ancient traditions 
which must be guarded and transmitted 
unimpaired, and about the validity of 
which the members ave not free to judge ? 
So far as we can discover the church itself 
is not yet sure which it is. Doubtless the 
theory of very many of its clergy holds 
by the latter view, yet in practice they 
seem to feel that present-day life and 
thought have their own right to be heard 
in religious matters. As for the bulk of the 
laity, we imagine there is considerably 
more sympathy with the former view, 
which would indeed seem to be a necessary 
corollary to the Parliamentary control 
of the Church. Between the two views 
there cannot be harmony, and to the end 
of the story, whatever that will be, we 
must expect similar ‘‘ lawlessness?’ in 
the Church.’’? Let us comfort ourselves 
w:.th the belief that, despite all its incon- 
sistencies and the absurdity of its claims 
and pretensions, the Church of England 
represents a genuine force for righteousness 
in the land, and let us wish its saner heads 
an increasing power in its councils. 
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SUMMER IN DAVOS. 


Davos is empty. There is the Swiss 
population, of course; but who considers 
the Swiss population ? There are Italian 
labourers to extend the hotels, bridle 
the turbulent torrents, and do other rough 
jobs that no true Switzer will touch ; 
but, of course, they do not count. There 
are even a few hundred foreigners here— 
at least, the Kurliste says so—but they must 
be in the big sanatoriums, or else confined 
to their chaise-longue, for they are not to be 
seen on the promenade. The loveliest 
time of all the year in Davos (and the cheap- 
est) is the time when the pleasure-sceker 
keeps away. 

The explanation, too, is easy enough. 
Other places, moze accessible than Davos, 
are lovely now. But what winter in all 
the world can compare with our winter 2 
The matchless rink is abuzz with skaters, 
some of whom do endless miracles in four 
square yards, some sweep round the course 
on specd-skates with great, dreamy lunges, 
some practice their edges with frantic deter- 
mination, and some glide contentedly on 
the flat of their skates and watch the rest. 
The huge snowy slopes are dotted with 
ski-runners. The Klosters road is dan- 
gerous with bob-sleighs, A ceaseless trail 
of toboggans goes up with the funicular 
to the Schatz-alp, and darts daringly 
down the winding way. We always find or 
invent occasion for a féte or two; banners 
of all nations wave salutes to one another ; 
the people aze laughing in seventeen 
languages, and the Kurkapelle seems to ke 
playing somewhere all day long. Then 
when the races come on—the big champion- 
ships on the rink, the cup races for bob- 
sleighs on the Klosters course,’ the flash 
of flying garments on the ice-slope—what 
an unimaginable time! The snap of 
cameras goes on like the clapping of a mill- 
wheel, the merry sledge-bells are never 
silent, and over this realm of the Frost-king 
stretches a sky of unbroken blue, set with 
such a sun as seldom dazzles us in Britain. 
The concerts, dances, and novel enter- 
tainments of the long, dark evenings need 
hardly be thought of. They are only pas- 
times, to kill the gap between day and day. 
The daylight doings are our real occupa- 
tion. There never were such gay Januaries 
as ours in this city of invalids. 

When the ice grows sloppy, and the snow 
begins to melt, and the gorges of the 
Ziigen-strasse are dangerous through ava- 
lanches, away goes this merry population 
like ‘* ghosts from an enchanter fleeing.’’ 
In May, when the Swiss lowlands are a, 
paradise of fruit blossom, greenery, and 
flowers, our high valley is a dreary expanse 
of brown grass and black pine woods. 
Then the crocus comes in millions, followed 
by gentian and cowslip; fur-anemones 
cover the Schatz-alp; the spruce pines 
all.at once put out bright green shoots ; 
a week later the larches.have donned their 
undergarments; the meadows grow as 
green as those by Thames or Avon; 
and in June they carry such an opulence of 
wild flowers as no field, even in Hampshire, 
has ever dreamed of. And this, though 
the floor of our valley is high above the top 
of Ben Nevis. 

On each side of the meadows the pine- 
woods rise, some fifteen hundred feet, 
and over them tower great, bare Scottish 
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hills, sometimes enwrapped at this season 
in true Scottish mist ; above all, the jagged 
peaks,which are never quite free from snow. 
The vista towards to Tinzenhorn and his 
fellows is, for majesty of outline, as well 
as for change and grandeur of colour, 
ursurpassed in Switzerland. That is quite 
as it should be, for our valley is no mere up- 
start, the creature of a mountain stream, 
but one of the old Alpine aristocracy. 
Its two great ranges were made by the 
original wrinkling of Mother Earth—half 
frown, half smile—which created Switzer- 
and. « * 

There igs a new sound in the air, the rush 
of torrents. We learn to recognise the 
voice of each. In the daytime the Schia- 
tobel, with its palpitating gusts of sound, 
or the Alberti-tobel—a Samson among 
streams— commands the ear; but at night 
the dceper note of the Landwasser, like 
that of the sca heard far inland, 
sounds solemnly. In winter the cataracts 
were columns of ice, the streams tunnelled 
a murmuring way through snow, and the 
valley was silent. Sep st ate 

The winter visitor who thinks he knows 
Davos—every sledge-ride, every safe ski 
s'ope, and every beaten way—finds, if he 
stays on till summer, that he has every- 
thing to learn, The well-known paths 
branch out into innumerable tracks, which 
lose themselves on the high slopes, or guide 
him to undreamed of nooks. He ventures, 
with a strange sense of daring, over safe 
ways to points which a few months ago 
were beyond the maddest enterprise of 
folly. The ascents lead him imperceptibly 
from feat to feat, from strength to strength, 
until to his own surprise he is a mountaineer. 
The valley lies no longer between wood and 
wood, but between ridge and ridge of the 
two big ranges. He strays on through 
heartsease and campion, gentian, and 
flowers with no English name, up to where 
rare anemones grow among Alpine roses. 
He rests at times in the peace of the pine 
forest, which is the very home of peace. 
He reaches the last scant herbage beneath 
the peaks. He gathers his first Edelweiss. 
He looks out over the tree-tops and stares 
with amazement at his own familiar moun- 
tains. Familiar? Yes, in a sense, but 
transformed. It is only to his fellow giants 
that a great hill reveals his real majesty. 
And see, too, how the several peaks join 
hands one with another, how they rank 
themselves in ranges, and obey the plan 
of their creation. To understand the High- 
lands one must look down from the summits, 
not up from the valleys. 

The most beautiful object in the Davoser- 
tal is one which the winter sportsman 
never sees. He is acquainted with a great 
snow-flat, in one part of which is an ice- 
quarry, but how could he imagine what this 
becomes in summer, the lovely lake, 
bordered with reeds, flowery grasses, or 
low rocky-clifis, and mirroring the in- 
numerable shades and lights of the pine- 
forest, the Seehorn, Sciahérner, or massive 
Rhetikon 2 Almost all lakes are beautiful, 
and quite all mountain lakes ; and all have 
their own character, their own moods; 
Think of Loch Katrine and think of Winder- 
mere—which is lovelier? Ever the one 
before our eyes. This great, still water, 
the looking-glass of such skies and heights, 
has also its own incommunicable self, 
its private charm. Walk by its margin 
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through the pines, or see it from the Jakobs- 
horn or Wannengrat, far below—it ig 
always the centre of beauty, and the rest, 
however magnificent, is but its setting. 
The Alpine climbers who come here in 
summer are all of the true breed, lovers of 
the mountains. They do not climb for 
the cheaper sort of glory, since there .is 
only one peak hereabouts whose fame 
is known to the crowd. But there is no 
better centre for varied mountain scenery, 
and no better school for the aspiring moun- 
taineer. It is not necessary, *though, 
to dare the fatigues and perils-of the high- 
mountain tour, if what you seek is natural 
beauty. Merely to repeat, on foot or on 
wheels, the sledge-rides of the winter is to 
see Nature in all her moods—majestic, 
gentle, terrible, winsome. The post-route 
to Alvaneu and St. Moritz leads through 
gorges and over precipices which only one 
road in Switzerland, the Viamala, can 
rival. The valleys carved out by the side- 
streams Hiiela with its water-fall, Dischma; 
the real head-water of the Rhine ; Sertig, 


which flows through Clavadel the fair— 


are a new world of wonder and delight. One 
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‘*THat it will probably clear towards 
ten o'clock ’’ is a useful and comfortable 
faith when by arrangements made, baggage 
and provisions. packed upon the ‘‘ Rig,’’ 
and our vanity a little tickled by being 
‘the first to make the full round this 
season, 


steps of the Field Hotel. Mount Stephen’s 


6,000 feet of rock and snow are largely lost 


in swirling clouds, while opposite him, 


across the narrow valley, Burgess and 
with the densely wooded pass 
between, some 3,000 feet above us, share 
Up the milky stream of the 
Kicking Horse towards the great Divide, 
down it to the serrated Vanhorne Range, 
what views there ought to be and are not : 
A few 
onlookers seem to think we shall not start, 
but we have no time left for adjournments. 
with a reserved liberty of 
turning back as a judicious sop to prudence, 
we begin the first stage of our three-days’ 


Field, 


a like fate. 


Steadily down comes the rain. 


Therefore, 


> we greet a wet morning from the 
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then changes its mind again. An hour's 

rest for man, woman, and beast, and then 
up and on again, with faint hopes of 
getting above the clouds, Boe 

We have passed out on to the western 
side of the Yoho Valley above the timber 
line, are moving just bencath the tongue 
of a glacier, with glimpses of its snow- 
fields beyond, fording the many little 
streams which descend. from it, catching 
away across the valley glimpses of the 
great Takakaw Falls, whose thunder comes 
steadily to us across the intervening depths. 
This should be a very great view, says our 
guide. Itis, we think, a sufficiently grand 
scene to countezbalance a very considerable 
wetness and a growing stiffness which 
makes walking an agreeable change. 

A heathery knoll among spruce pines ; on 
the one side a tiny Emerald Lake, on the 
other a sharp descent of some hundreds of 
feet to the Laughing Falls Creek, making 
steady music on its way down to tho 
valley. Through the trees in front, glimpses 
of a fine glacier set in white peaks among 
the now lifting clouds—altitude about 
6,000 feet. 


excursion to the famous Yoho Valley—a 
seven miles’ drive through quiet woods 
round the base of Mount Burgess to the 
Emerald Lake. Did they mock at us, 
those two great owls that lumbered heavily 
from tree to tree in front of us, bending 
down the slender tops as they lighted from 
time to time to gaze solemnly upon us ? 
Clearly, such foolish persons excited no 
alarm in them. 

It was no idle flight of imagination that 
named this lovely lake ‘‘ Emerald.’’ Even 


sweep of the eye in the Dischmatal takes 
in the winding, rushing river, the meadows 
buried in flowers, the mottled woods, and, 
under the same blue arch, the awtul, sheer, 
snow-laden glacier of Scaletta. 

July brings us pompous Alpine hawk- 
weed, and orchids, which hit up a haughty 
splendour, like queens in revolution time, 
under the very edge of the scythe. Those 
only survive which lurk 

In the lone copse, or far sequestered 


among the trees forming three sides of a_ 
little square—all clean and fresh—not used 
as yet this season. In the centre a noble 
fire, horses turned loose and saddles and 
baggage piled in safety from the too-curious 
porcupines. Rain over, clothes changed 
or dried. This is our first camp, and 
great is our satisfaction therein. It would 
take too long to tell properly of the cooking 
and eating of the evening meal, which 
ranged from soup to dessert, laid on a 


green, 


And shine without endeavouring to be 


seen, 


July brings us thunderstorms, too, that 
leap into our valley like bacchanals, cut 
the darkness to rags with their lightning, 
and set all the giants around roaring and 
growling. And suddenly, one morning, 
we are back again in January—in an 
endless waste of snow, set with forests of 
Next day we are in 


Christmas-trees. 
white flannels, playing croquet. 


In the Independent Review we always 
look with great interest to the ‘‘ Notes on 
Among the articles this 
month the two of most practical import- 
and Mrs. 
‘ Sweated Home 
‘Industries,’’ and Miss Margaret MeMill lan’s 


Current Events.’’ 


ance to our people are Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s on ‘ 
on the 


on ‘* Citizens of To-morrow,’ 


proper care for the health of children, as 
the essential foundation of proper educa- 


tion. The World’s Work and Play has, 
as usual, some capital full-page portraits, 
the frontispiece being of Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
while there is an article on his chances 
for the Presidency. There are some 
charming illustrations of the article on 
““ The Uses of Heather,’’ and very inter- 
esting ones of that on ‘‘ Money in Mush- 
rooms.’* 


We have already noted that Dr. 
Croker’s delightful article on “* The 
Ignominy of being Grown Up ”’ is in the 


July Allantic Monthly, half of which 
belongs to August, for it is only published 
here in the middle of the month. In the 
same number is an article on ‘‘Ibsen,?? 
by Mr, Edmund Gosse. 


its name, 
up the hillside, 
the peaks, 
and other lakes in these parts. 


a little hill set in the trees ; 


orchids ; 


clouds and snowy tops. 
still the rain comes down. 


perfect indifference to any kind of weather. 


attractions are dangled before us. 


margin of the lake, over the orchid-beazing 
land, up the winding path that climbs the 
rock wall, and into the clouds. 

Mid-day sees the first halt by Summit 
Lake, a green tarn surrounded by graceful 
pines and set among snowy peaks, scantily 
visible now. Near an open, grassy, flower- 
strewn space stands a rough log hut, 
canvas roofed, affording welcome shelter. 
A fire is quickly made in front, water 
boiled, and provisions unpacked. The 
weather actually threatens to improve, 


on this wet, sunless day it well deserves 
We shall see it again in the 
full blaze of sunlight from that track away 
2,000 feet above it, on the 
right, just where the clouds are obscuring 
and speculate much on the 
causes of the marvellous colouring of this 


At the foot of the lake, the chalet, on 
at its head a 
stretch of fiat stream-intersected land— 
land also dotted with the loveliest yellow 
beyond a wall of rocks with 
tumbling streams, above which, mingled 
Nine o’clock, and 
But by the 
chalet waits the best of guides with his 
four Indian ponies, his gun for a chance 
bear, his axe for cutting firewood, and his 


Too late to turn back now, when such 
So, 
pile the luggage and provisions on the 
patient pack horse, get on what scant 
supply of wet-defying garments—not over- 
much—we have, good-bye to the friendly 
lady in charge of the chalet—last person 
we shall mect till Saturday afternoon— 
and slowly away in single file along the 


heather; of the flowers that grew about 
us, notably white heather and pink 
calmia ; of the beds in another tent—red 
blankets upon pine boughs and twigs, even 
the unnecessary luxury of sheets, specially 
brought with us and “judiciousl y aired at 
our fire, all most warm and comfortable ; 
of the pleasant talk by the fire, as the 
waters; of the novelty and interest of it 
all. 

A wonderful valley this, with its noble 
precipices and fine waterfalls, dense forest 
giving on to shining glaciers, white eo 
above, and rushing waters below. Wonder- - 
ful also is its weather. You shall eat your 
breakfast in thick, soft falling snow, glad 

that through it you can feel the glow of 
the camp fire reaching to your open tent, 
and by noon be rejoicing in the hot bursts 
of sunshine which alternate with sharp 
showers of hail. You shall have the 
grandeur of driving cloud and cloaking 
mists, succeeded by the glory of a cloudless 
blue and blazing sun, with every summit 
sharp against the sky, and every snow- 
field sparkling clear. Flowers it has many, 
and beautiful, but predominantly, in June, 
heather, white, green, pale yellow, and 
every shade of red. Creatures are there— 
bears, goats, sheep, even at times a moun- 
tain lion, and such smaller fry as marmots, 
mountain beavers, squirrels, and porcu- 
pines. But the bigger ones are shy of 
putting in an appearance, and must be 
taken more or less for granted. A valley 
without a trace of cultivation, without a 
house of any kind, without a road—as yet. 
But it has a trail that carelessly traverses 


slippery screes, that sometimes condescends 


ee 


¥ 


Three white tents pitched — 


white cloth spread in one tent upon the 


night drew on, to the sound of many 
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to cross water by rough wooden bridges, 
at others prefers the simpler plan of going 
through it; that winds for hours among 
the woods, a black streak inches deep in 
solt decaying vegetation, much cumbered 
with rotten logs, unwieldy boulders, and 
fallen trees, where pedestrian pride is glad 
to be pocketed and get on horseback ; that 
takes no account of steepness ; that, never 
wide enough for two abreast, takes a 
special delight in contracting itself as it 
winds around the face of a precipice, or 
across a slope of hardened mud pitched at 
an angle only less than perpendicular— 
places where your horse’s feet send the 
stones and loose earth clattering far below 
and you feel a mistaken preference for 
the imagined greater security of your own. 

Many and wonderful are its poimts of 
view—not least among them the site of its 
second camp. A stretch of sward along 
the side of a noisy, foaming stream, 
sheltered on all other sides by trees; 
across the stream a belt of lofty pines, and 
close behind them a great rock wall capped 
by snow and ice, down which roars, not 
half a mile away, the great Takakaw Fall, 
making a plunge, it is said, of 1,200 feet, 
tossing clouds of spray, and thundering at 
you through the quiet night. Beyond the 
trees, on all sides, glimmering through 
them here and there, and more plainly 
visible looking up the stream, range many 
a lofty peak and snowfield, somewhat 
solemn and ghostly in the evening light. 
The man who cannot be happy here as he 
smokes his pipe by the blazing logs must 
indeed be strangely out of tune. 

Not the least noteworthy point about 
this valley is the manner of leaving it. 
Once more you scale its western slopes, 
reaching by a new route the little Summit 
Lake, then, breaking away to the left, 
climb fer miles high above the Emerald 
Lake, with views ever changing and 
expanding around you, up to the Burgess 
Pass. No great height can this boast of— 
only 7,200 feet—but you shall find there 
an outlook (or, rather, many outlooks) 
difficult to be surpassed, and not to be 
described here—save, indeed, that at one 
point you shall front the full 6,000 feet of 
Mount Stephen from rocky base, by glacier- 
swept shoulder, to snowy top, framed in a 
gap of the woods. Three thousand feet 
below you shall see Field and its white 
stream and toy houses; behind you a 
view totally ‘different but equally wonder- 
ful; about your feet the heather and the 
golden i in lies; above you the bluest of 
cloudless skies, ‘with a sun still high and 
strong enough to make the dark woods 
below inviting. Through them lies the 
steep descent. You plunge into them, and 
the best of excursions is a thing of the past. 

Soon very really to be so, for a road is 
being built into the great ‘valley ; ; hotels 
will follow, and with them too many of 
the people whose proper sphere, if they 
only knew it, lies rather in the Blackpools 
than the Yohos of this world. With their 
advent rare flowers will become more rare, 
and interesting creatures more scarce. 
One, however, may be trusted to hold his 
own—the pervading poreupine, for doth he 
not specially love anything that humanity 
has handled, from axe-shafts and bridles to 
tin cans, and is he not specially ‘‘ pro- 
tected ’’ as being the only edible animal 
that, with his slow, waddling run, is unable 
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to escape from a starving but gunless man.| TENNYSON’S “IDYLLS OF THE 


A curious character he is, the basis of it 
distinctly pig, with a touch of the monkey 
in his extreme inquisitiveness and climbing 
powers and the way he looks at you, of the 
duck in his manner of walking, of the pea- 
cock in the way he spreads his quills and 
gives himself airs. Much hated is he in 
camp, where he is given to breaking in at 
night, devouring many things, upsetting 
all things, and leaving his noxious quills 
lying around. There is a distinctly Semitic 
business touch about him, and he accumu- 
lates much grease. Wherefore, let him be 
preserved for the benefit of hungry men 
and the amusement of strangers. 

Go, by all means, to the Yoho, or on 
some similar expedition (and there are 
many such to be made), if you wish really 
to see something of this country. May 
you be as fortunate inaguide. Oourteous 
and gentlemanly, young, but with the 
varied experiences of a soldier, a farmer, 
and a trapper, strong and skilful, whether 
to manage horses, arrange a tent, build a 
fire, or cook a meal, I see him now, lightly 
sitting his horse, as he heads our little 
procession and leads the pack-horse by one 
hand, guiding his own with the other. 
Driven from the trail by some fallen tree, 
how cleverly he steers a new way through 
the thick wood. Wonderfully, too, do 
these Indian ponies (Cayuses) pick their 
way. What will they not step over, 
clamber up, or slither down? Sometimes 
they are a little provoking by their habits 
of miscellaneous eating (nothing comes 
amiss), and stoppages to that end, some- 
times a little ill-tempered with another, or 
astonishing you by leaping instead of 
fording a stream; you nevertheless grow 
to an absolute confidence in them and 
admiration for their endurance and skill. 
Why use them at all, for, after all, the 
distances are not great? Well, one does 
walk a} ‘good, deal. If ‘* noblesse ’’ does not 
o> oblige,’ ’ stiffness does. But heat and 
mire and mountain streams do afford a 
fair excuse, even to a good pedestrian. 
Moreover, it is the habit of the country. 

Ju De 


‘GLimesEs of other lands are often in- 
teresting, especially when they are the 
scene of daily life for some of our friends. 
Mrs; Harding, better known to many of 
ourzreaders as the Miss Cadman whose 
faithful and intelligent work for the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
at Essex Hall was much appreciated, tells 
us some facts about Antofagasta, North 
Chile, where she now resides. The town, 
which is built almost on the shore, is not 
an earthly paradise by any means—‘“ the 
streets, or most of them, are narrow and 
evil-smelling in the winter, so I can’t 
imagine what the summer will be like.” 
Houses of four rooms are rented at $300 
to $400 a month. There are no vegetables 
in the district; indeed “there is not one 
scrap of any kind of vegetation *’ on the 
mountains, rocks, and sandy soil around. 
Still, it is a good.place for business, and 
the sea and mountains are always in- 
teresting. Even so far away unexpected 
meetings {take place, and Mrs, Harding 
met at Valparaiso a former secretary of 
the Essex Hall Recreation Society, Mr, W. 
H, Parr, 


KING.’’ 
ETTE.’’* 


—'GARETH AND LYN- 


TI. 
By Rev. W. Lawrence Scuroeper, M.A. 


** GARETH AND Lynerte ™ fitly exempli- 
fies Tennyson’s power of narrative. As a 
story-teller Tennyson might have taken 
highest rank. In those poems, such as 
‘* Dora’? and ‘‘ Rizpah,’’ where the story 
is the essential thing, he is without spot 
or blemish, but in the ‘‘ Idylls”’ we have 
a confusion of allegory and symbol, moral 
reflections and prophetic utterance, so 
that our enthusiasm for the mere story is 
somewhat dampened. In ‘‘ Gareth and 
Lynette ’’ the story may be disengaged. 

The idyll tells us of the growth and 
worthship of ‘‘ the last tall son of Lot and 
Bellicent,” Gareth of Orkney. Within his 
heart kindled the desire to do his Maker’s 
will : 


**'To sweep 
In ever-highering  eagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thence 
swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash 
them dead ; 
A Knight of Arthur, working out his will, 
To clsanse the world.” 


But his mother yearned for the corals of 
th2 youngest of her children. ‘‘ Hast thou 
no pity upon my loneliness? ’’ she cries, 
when Gareth presses for her consent to his 
departure for the court of Arthur. ‘‘ Both 
thy brethren are in Arthur’s hall; Albeit 
neither loved with that full love I feel 
for thee, nor worthy such a love’’; 
stay: ‘‘ follow the deer By these tall firs 
and our fast-falling burns. So make thy 
manhood mightier day by day; Sweet is 
the chase: and I will seek thee out some 
comfortable bride and fair, to grace Thy 
climbing life, and cherish my p.one year.”’ 
But Gareth feels he is made for more 
strenuous things: ‘* Follow the deer ? 
follow the Christ, the King, Live pure, 
speak true, tight wrong, follow the King,— — 
Else, wherefore born ? ’’ 

We cannot but sympathise with Belli« 
cent’s longing for the abiding presence of 
her boy. She makes a somewhat un- 
worthy effort to retain him, but finally 
consents to his plea on the condition that 
for a twelvemonth and a day, Gareth, dis- 
guised and unknown, will in Arthur’s hall 
hire himself ‘‘to serve for meats and 
drinks Among the scullions and the kitchen 
knaves, And those that hand the dish 
across the bar.’’ Silent awhile was 
Gareth, then replied: ‘‘ The thrall in 
person may be free in soul, And I shall see 
the jousts. Thy son am I, And since thou 
art my mother must obey. I therefore 
yield me freely to thy will.’ For a time 
his outward purpose was perplexed by the 
wistful fears of his mother, ‘‘ till an hour, 
When wakened by the wind which with 
full voice, Swept bellowing thro’ the dark- 
ness on to dawn,’’ he rose, and with two 
retainers, went his way to Camelot. 

As they drew near, the mystic aspect of 
the city in the changing mists daunted them. 
The seer with his ‘‘ confusion and illusion 
and relation, Elusion and occasion and 
evasion,’ bewildered them; but Gareth 


* A lecture given at the Summer Session for 
Sunday School Teachers, at Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Friday morning, July 6. 
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opposed to all such feeling the hearty 
laughter of an untried heart, and so with 
all good cheer entered the city of his 
dreams, full of th: purpose that maketh 


strong. 

‘Out of bower and casement shyly 
glanced 

Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of 
love ; 


And all about a healthful people stept 
As in the presence of a gracious King.’’ 

Gareth’s thought of chivalry and truth 
and righteousness was confirmed by the 
action of the King in delivering judgment. 
Arthur rectifies an injustice committed by 
his father Uther; he helps his enemy, a 
widow, against her enemy; _ he, rejects 
Mark’s offering of cloth of gold because. of 
the ignobility, the meann:ss, and the 
treachery of the Cornish king: ‘‘* Mark 
hath tarnished the great name of king, As 
Mark would sully the low state of churl.’’ 
Arthur grants Gareth his boon; ‘‘so 
Gareth all for glory underwent The sooty 
yoke of kitchen-vassalage; Ate with young 
lads his portion by the door, And couch’d 
at night with $rimy kitchen-knaves.’’ 
He was willing to fulfil to the utmost the 
conditions laid upon him by his mother ; 
he turned the spit, drew water, hewed 
wood; he ‘‘ wrought All kinds of service 
with a noble ease That graced the lowliest 
act in doing it.’’ 

Away in the north his mother sorrowed 
for his presence ; her heart repented ‘‘ of 
the word she made him swear;’’ she 
sent him arms and ‘“‘ loosed him from his 
vow.’ Gareth quickly sought the King 
and told his story. ‘‘Make me thy 
knight—in secret ! let my name Be hidden, 
and give me the first quest. I spring Like 
flam3 from ashes.’? The King smiled at 
the enthusiasm of the boy, and ‘‘ half- 
unwillingly Loving his lusty youthhood, 
yielded to him,’’ first mentioning that 
Lancelot must know all. The same day 
‘‘there past into the hall, A damsel of 
high lineage, and a brow May-blossom, 
and a cheek of apple blossom, Hawk-eyes ; 
and lightly was her slender nose Tiptilted 
like the petal of a flower ’’: she craved a 
boon. The King inquired her name and 
need. ‘‘ Lynette my name; noble; my 
need, a knight to combat for my sister, 
Lyonors. She lives in Castle Perilous ; 
a river Runs in three loops about her living- 
place ; And o’er it are three passings, and 
three knights Defend the passings, brethren, 
and a fourth And of that four, the 
mightiest, holds her stay’d In her own 
castl+s, and so besieges her To break her 
will, and make her wed with him.’’ 

She asked for Lancelot to do battle for 
her sister, but Gareth eagerly claims the 
quest, and, to the utter amazement of the 
court, Arthur grants his boon. ‘‘ On the 
damsel’s forehead shame, pride, wrath 
Slew the may-white : she lifted cither arm, 
‘Fie on thee, King! I ask’d for thy chief 
knight, And thou hast given me but a 
kitchen-knave.’” Lynette’s delicate aris- 
tocratic sense of what was fitting to her 
need was outraged by the conduct of the 
King ; turning herself, she fled, took horse, 
and passed beyond the city gate. Gareth, 
no laggard in the quest, guickly followed ; 
his whilom companions of the kituhen, whose 
love he commanded, Crowded round him, 
““threw up their caps and cried, ‘ God 
bless the King and all his fellowship! * 


And on through lanes of shouting Gareth 
rode Down the slope street, and past with- 
out the gate.’’ 

Kay the seneschal, with mischievous 
purpose in his heart, followed; but rode 
‘* thro’ silent faces,’’ out beyond the gate. 
Arthur, careful for Gareth, sent Lancelot 
after, to keep watchful guard over the 
youngest of his fellowship. Lynette in 
scorn bid Gareth “ hence.” ‘ Avoid, thou 
smellest all of kitchen-grease,’? and in 
token of her delicacy, ‘‘ nipt her slender 
nose With petulant thumb and finger.”’ 
A more autboritative voice commanded 
Gareth to return: ‘‘ We lack thee by the 
hearth.’’ Turning, Gareth saw Kay, ‘‘ the 
most ungentle knight in Arthur’s hall.’’ 
They shocked together, and fortune blessed 
the younger man; ‘‘ Kay fell shoulder- 
slipt,’’ and Gareth resumed his way. 

The maiden refused to acknowledge his 
prowess ; but coming to a wood “‘ nigh as 
full of thieves as leaves,’’ she admits she 
has lost the way, and that Gareth may 
perhaps be of service. ‘‘ Sir Scullion, 
canst thou use that spit of thine? Fight, 
an thou canst.’? On they rode, reviler and 
reviled, until an appeal for help from a 
servingman whose lord had been bound by 
thieves, extorts from Lynette her consent 
to Gareth’s offered service. 

‘* Down among the pines 
He plunged ; and there, black shadow’d 
nigh the mere, - 
And mid-thigh-deep in bulrushes and reed, 
Saw six tall men haling a seventh along ; 
A stone about his neck to drown him in it. 
Three with good blows he quieted, but 
three 
Fled through the pines; 
loosed the stone 
From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it; oilily bubbled up the mere.”’ 

The baron, one of Arthur’s friends, 
offered Gareth reward ; but Gareth sharply 
refused it: ‘‘ For the deed’s sake have I 
done the deed, In uttermost obedience to 
the King.’* Lynette, however, maintains 
her stupid pride, and belittles the fight : 
‘* Deem not I accept thee aught the more, 
Scullion, for running sharply with thy spit 
Down on a rout of craven foresters. A 
thresher with his flail had scatter’d them. 
Nay—tor thou smellest of the kitchen still.” 
At the baron’s table she refused to eat 
with Gareth. The baron, ‘‘ half-ashamed 
and part-amazed,’’ «seated ‘‘ Gareth at 
another board, Sat down beside him, ate, 
and then began’” to acknowledge the 
strength and skill whereby Gareth had 
saved his life: On the morrow, the maiden 
and her knight went their way. ‘‘ Lead, 
and I follow,’’ spake Gareth ; but Lynette 
replied in haughty tone, ‘‘I fly no more: 
I allow thee for an hour. Lion and stoat 
have isled together, Knave, in time of 
flood.’? : zz. ‘*To whom Sir Gareth 
answered courteously, ‘ Say thou thy say, 
and I will do my deed.’’* At last they 
came to the river of loops, to the passing 
held by Sir Morning-Star. Lynette offers 
her champion, the kitchen knave of 
Arthur’s hall, and at the call of the knight 
the battle is prepared. _ 

‘*O daughters of the dawn, 
And servants of the Morning-Star, ap- 
proach, 
Arm me.’” 
At his voice, 
‘* From out the silken curtain-folds, 


and Gareth 


| “* brake 


Bare-footed and bare-headed, three fair 
girls 

In gilt and rosy raiment came; their feet 

In dewy grasses glisten’d ; and the hair 

All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem 

Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine. 

These armed him in blue arms, and gave a 
shield, 

Blve also, and thereon the morning star.’” 

And Gareth gazed silently on the beauty 
of the scene, until aroused by the taunts of 
the knight he cried: ‘‘I spring from 
loftier lineage than thine own,’’ and with 
the words, threw himself into conflict and 
charged at fiery speed. In the shock both 
knights were thrown: the fight continued 
on. foot. 
‘* And Gareth lash’d so fiercely with his 

brand, 
He drave his enemy backward 

bridge, 
The damsel crying, ‘ Well stricken, kitchen- 
knave ! 
Till Gareth’s shield was cloven; but one 
stroke 
Laid him that clove it grovelling on the 
ground.”’ 

The increasing change in the mind of 
Lynette is indicated in the words: 
‘* Methought, Knave, when I watch’d thee 
striking on the bridge, The savour of thy 
kitchen came upon me A little faintlier; 
but the wind hath changed; I scent it 
twenty-fold.’’ The second riverloop was 
guarded by Noon-day Sun, with “‘ red and 
cipher face of rounded foolishness.’* The 
battle was short: ‘‘ Four strokes They 
struck with sword, and these were mighty 
. 4 «+ but as the Sun Heaved up a pon- 
derous arm to strike the fifth, The hoof of 
his horse slipt in the stream, the stream 
Descended, and the Sun was washed away.’” 

Gareth, by his lance, drew him home; 
and sent him to the King. Then, to 
Lynette, ‘‘ Lead, and I follow.’’ Quietly 
she led. At the third passing the river 
was spanned by a bridge of treble bow: 
Beyond the bridge ‘‘all in a rose-red 
from the west, and all Naked it seem’d, 
and glowing in the broad Deep-dimpled 
current underneath, The knight, that named 
himself the star of Evening, stood.’’ He 
was wrapt ‘‘in harden’d skins that fit 
him like his own.’’ Lynette in bringing 
forth her champion cries, ‘‘ Both thy 
younger brethren have gone down before 
this youth: and so wilt thou, Sir Star.’* 
Answering ‘‘ a hard and deadly note upon 
the horn” » ; ; ‘‘ with slow steps from 

An old storm-beaten, russet, many- 

stained 

Pavilion, forth a grizzled damsel 

came. i 

And arm’d him in old arms, and 

brought a helm. 

With but a drying evergreen for crest, 

And gave a shield whereon the Star 

of Even, tng 

Half-tarnished and half-bright. his 

emblem shone.”’ 

The fight was hard and fierce, and 
Gareth half despaired; but from the 
maiden came shouts of encouragement: 
‘* Strike, thou art worthy of the Table 
Round—His arms are old, he trusts the 
harden’d skin—Strike—strike—the wind 
will never change again,’* and Gareth 
smote with stronger stroke, until at last 
his sword clashed the Knight’s, and 
it utterly to the hilt.% But 
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with that, the battle moved in closer 
wise, till finally, Gareth, straining to the 
uttermost, lifted his enemy bodily and 
**hurl’d him headlong 0’er the bridge.’’ 
His victory is complete, for now the 
maiden, won by strong devotion, bids him, 
‘the knighthest of all kitchen-knaves,’’ 
ride at her side: ‘* Thrice my love hath 
smiled on me,’’ she sings. 

t They talk together, and Lynette tells 
Gareth of the rock whereon with holy hand 
of hermit hath been fashioned the allegory 
of ‘‘ the war of Time against the soul of 
man.’” Gareth, exultant, thinks himself 
immune: ‘‘ There rides no knight, not 
Lancelot his great self, Hath force to quell 
me.’ His valour soon was tried, for 
Lancelot, delayed by Kay, and misled by 
the damsel’s ‘‘ error thro’? the wood,’’ 
had swum the river-loops, and so over- 
taken the twain. Gareth had taken the 
shield of Morning-Star, his own being 
cloven. Lancelot, thinking Gareth had 
been slain, cried: ‘‘ Stay, felon knight, 
T avenge me for my friend.’” In the shock 
Gareth’s pride had a fall; at a touch of 
Lancelot’s spear, ‘‘the wonder of the 
world,’’ he ‘‘ went sliding down so easily’’ 
sr: ‘that when he found the grass 
within his hands he laughed.’* Explana- 
tions follow. Gareth tells Lynette who he 
is, but Lynette is angry: ‘‘ Knight, knave, 
prince and fool, I hate thee and for ever.’’ 
She does not like to think that her high- 
born sense of what is fitting should so 
belie itselfas to trick her judgement of 
Gareth’s nature: ‘‘ Worse than being 
fool’d of others, is to fool one’s self,”’ 
But in the quiet of her watch over the 
tired and fight-worn Gareth, she regains 
her better mind: “‘ full merry am I to 
find my goodly knave is knight and noble.”’ 
Lancelot offers Gareth his charger and 
shield, so that in the last great fight with 
Night and Death, he may wage the better 
war. Gareth is eager to fulfil his quest : 
**Hence, let us go.’ In silence they 
moved across the silent field: Gareth seeing 
the fall of his foe in the shooting of a siar, 
hearing the noise of victory in the whooping 
of an owl. 

Lancelot, in his concern, ‘‘ urged all the 
devisings of chivalry ’’ upon Gareth. But 
Gareth replied, ‘* Here be rules, I know 
but one—To dash against mine enemy and 
to win.’’ ‘‘ ‘Heaven help thee,’ sigh’d 
Lynette.” Now they come to the flat 
field beside the Castle Perilous, whereon 
was pitched ‘‘ a huge pavilion like a moun- 
tain peak,’? sundering ‘‘the glooming 
crimson on the marge.’’ By it hung a 
long black horn. Thrice Gareth blew, 
then, ‘‘ after long hush—at last—The huge 
pavilion slowly yielded up, Thro’ those 
black foldings, that which housed therein. 
High on a night-black horse, in night-black 
arms, With white breast-bone and barren 
ribs of Death, And crown’d with fleshless 
laughter—some ten steps—In the half 
light—thro’ the dim dawn—advanced 
The monster, and then paused, and spake 
no word.’® Gareth, wrought into indig- 
nation by the sight, yet feeling somewhat 
the horror of it all, nerved himself for the 
shock. The horses charged, and Death 
was cast to ground; ‘‘ with one stroke 
Sir Gareth split the skull.” ; . . “Then with 
a stronger buffet he clove the helm As 
throughly as the skull: and out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 


Fresh as a flower new-born.’” Life from 
death: revelation in victory: the glory 
of eternal life: 

And so the story ends, the quest is accom- 
plished. Gareth has proved himself a 
noble knight. Time and habit have been 
vanquished in the strength born of high 
ideals; the terror of death has been lost 
in the beauty of God’s greater revelation. 

It is impossible not to be struck by 
Tennyson’s sincerity, artistic, moral, and 
spiritual. The idyll breathes the freshness 
of youth ; it glows with a beauty born of 
deep meditation on the eternal warfare of 
soul and sense, and its issue in victory by 
the service of love. In the hands of Tenny- 
son, the old story given by Malory 
becomes instinct with modern meanings. 
A phase of chivalrous service becomes the 
type of Christian conflict; the soul is 
stirred to righteous independence by the 
recital of Gareth’s humble acceptance of 
the conditions whereby his spirit was 
proved. We may criticise if we will, but 
the idyll ‘* Gareth and Lynette ”’ will ever 
remain as an inspiration to strenuous 
living, as a joyous solace to the toil-worn 
worker in the ever-widening fields of human 
life. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


CROSSHILLS (NEAR KuicHiEy).—The 
Van has now arrived within the zone of 
our Chapel-lane Chapel, Bradford, and 
thanks to the influence and liberality of 
the minister, the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, 
the mission will not suffer for want of 
musical assistance for many days to come. 
It was to be expected that the attend- 
ance at the services would, by compari- 
son with those at Skipton, be small, but 
an unwelcome surprise was in store for 
the missionaries at Crosshills, for it was 
soon learnt that the major portion of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
absent on their annual holidays, while 
those who remained seemed indisposed to 
lend an ear to religious matters. On 
the first evening the visiting missioner, 
the Rev. John Ellis, spoke, the Rev. 
Wm. Rosling, of Bradford, occupying the 
seat of the chairman, Mr. Harry Brown 
playing the harmonium. There was no 
difficulty in counting the congregation at 
any time. On Tuesday the principal 
speaker—and it may be added, singer— 
was the Rev. Henry Cross, of Dewsbury, 
who discoursed for half an hour to a 
score or so of adults. On that day and 
the following day we were favoured with 
the assistance of Mr. L. A. Smith, who 
trained out from Bradford to play the 
hymns. On Wednesday the Rev. John 
Ellis prefaced his discourse .on Uni- 
tarianism, a Gospel for Our Day, with 
a short address to the assembled children, 
who subsequently sang remarkably well, 
but although there were constant changes 
in the company, the number attending 
never exceeded a score of adult listeners. 
Some interesting conversations took place 
after the meeting and during the daytime 
samples of literature were left in the 
hands of many of the inhabitants, and 
the v.siting missioner was satisfied that 
interest had been aroused, and that the 
place was worth 1e-visiting at any other 
time than during the parish. feast. 

Binetey,—The Rev. John Ellis had him- 


self arranged for the Van to occupy a 
splendid site in this market town, and 
each evening of its stay, except Sunday, 
large audiences congregated round the 
speakers. - Special thanks are due to 
Mr. Harry Brown, who came punctually 
on each occasion to preside over the 
musical part of the programme. On 
Morday the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones 
brought two of his choristers, Master 
Harold Heaton singing the “ Better Land ”’ 
and ‘¢The Children’s Home,’’ and Master 
Arthur Greenough “ Angels ever Bright 
and Fair,’? and ‘‘Consider the Lilies.’’ 
These much appreciated items on our 
programme no doubt largely contributed 
to the success of the meeting, which was 
supported bya dozen or so of our friends 
from Bradford. The missioners always 
prefer to see a muster of their co-re- 
ligionists on “first - night’? to any 
other, their presence attracting the 
natives. On this occasion the com- 
pany, which numbered sixty adults 
at the beginning, grew to fully four 
times this figure during the singing 
of the final solo. Close attention was 
paid to the address of the evening 
delivered by the missioner, the subject 
being ‘‘ The Grounds for Faith in God,” 
and at the end there were 150 adults 
present. The Rev. John Ellis was 
followed by the Rev. Henry Cross, who 
spoke on “ Salvation’’ for a quarter of 
an hour. When questions were invited, 
a good deal of opposition was offered by 
a man who has charge of a gospel tent 
now in the town. He enjoys a wonderful 
memory for texts, with their chapter and 
verse, and loud!y and emphatically con- 
tended that the Unitarian teaching con- 
cerning the universal fatherhood of God 
was contrary to Scripture and fact, 
contending that some people are now, 
as others were at the time of Christ, 
children of the devil. The meeting 
terminated at 9.25, when the crowd 
numbered at least 300, composed of 
people of all classes. 

On Friday the term of the meeting 
was from 7.45 to 9.55, Mr. A. Simpson, of 
Shipley, and our Bradford choir, leading 
off with a solo, ‘Come Unto Me,’’ which 
had the desired effect, no less than 250 
adults responding to the invitation, thus 
securing a splendid congregation for the 
first speaker, our kind-hearted friend, the 
Rey. William Rosling, who, in response 
toa telegram, came over from Bradford 
to give a twenty minutes’ address, 
calculated to make clear the Unitarian 
attitude towards the Bible. Very few, 
indeed, of the 250 adults left the com- 
pany as far as could be observed, and 
when the reverend gentleman concluded 
his remarks there were nearer 350 adults 
in close proximity to the Van than the 
number at- which he began. Some ques- 
tions were again put by the gentleman 
of the Gospel Tent, who seemed quite 
unable to treat his Bible as anything 
less than an infallible oracle. How- 
ever, with his assistance, the company 
now amounted to 400, who gave & 
most patient hearing to the Rev. 
John KEllis’s earnest discourse on the 
nature of Jesus Christ, 450 being » 
moderate estimate of the number present 
throughout its entirety. Seven-eighths 
of these were men of all classes. Mr. 
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A: Simpson then sang the solo, “If 
with all Your Hearts,’’ to the great 
satisfaction of all. Numerous questions 
poured in upon the missioner, the audience 
bringing the meeting to a close at the 
head of a few of the opposition, who 
started the orthodox doxology, the crowd 
joining very heartily, especially with the 
last line, ‘Praise Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.’ 

The Salvation Army are in the habit of 
holding Saturday meetings on the small 
site where the Van was in possession, and 
their representatives requested that our 
meeting should not begin till eight, at 
which hour they marched off unwillingly, 
leaving the bulk of their gathering to hear 
the Unitarian preachers. The Rev. H. 
Ceredig Jones was once more the welcome 
occupant of the platform, and again the 
treble vocalist, Master Arthur Greenough, 
sang solos, the number of those present 
rising from 150 to 250 during his first song. 
The Rev. Henry Cross took the office of 
chairman, and after the Rev. W. H. Hast- 
lake, of Idle, had addressed the company 
for twenty minutes, he spoke for a 
similar period to a company numbering 
fully 350 adults. Before’the meeting 
was invited to put questions Master 
Greenough rendered the sacred song 
«Gentle Shepherd,’ his fine ringing 
voice coupled with the clearly enunciated 
words of the beautiful song stirring the 
religious emotions, it is to be hoped, of 
even the most hardened believer in ever- 
lasting perdition, A lively time fol- 
lowed the questions, the early ones being 
replied to by the Rev. Henry Cross, and, 
after hehad left to catch a train, the Rev. 
W. H. Eastlake dauntlessly offered him- 
‘self as.a target for the energy of the 
questioners, some of whom showed much 
excitement. It can hardly be believed, 
however, that their views were at all re- 
presentative of the bulk of the people at 
Bingley: though evidently Unitarian 
thought has much to conquer there. 
The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones closed the 
meeting at 10.5 with a few remarks 
calculated ta allay any resentment 
present, but for nearly an hour later, 
large groups discussed matters among 
themselves, and many demands for Van 
literature were gratified. On Sunday the 
Salvation Army had another meeting 
alongside the Van, after which two free- 
lances of the extreme evangelical type 
addressed the passers-by from chairs, but 
the Van held itself in reserve for the 
next week’s work, andthe old doctrine of 
Salvation by substitution was once more 
proclaimed to an apathetic audience, who 
were invited to spend an eternity of 
bliss with the believer rather than an 
eternity of woe with the unbeliever, 


Sure stands the promise—ever to the 
meek 
A heritage is given ; 
Nor lose they earth who, single-hearted, 
seek 
The righteousness of heaven. 
Whattrer. 
| Tat God helps us on earth is manifest 
evidence that here is the work He would 
have us do, and that here we ought grate- 
fully to receive whatever blessings it may 
please Him to bestow.—H. W. Crosskey. 
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LONDON CHILDREN AT: 
BILLINGSHURST. 


At this holiday season it may interest 
some readers of the Inquirer to hear 
that for a second year a party of 62 
children from the Domestic Mission at 
Bell-street, Edgware-road, have had a 
most successful holiday at Billingshurst, 
under the careful superintendence of Mr. 

treet, his wife for several days, and Mr. 
Saunders, his assistant; the arrangements 
for billeting out the children having been 
previously made by Mr. Lansdown as 
last year. 

Field Cottage, the rent of which is 
paid by the Holly Hill Jubilee Fund, 
usually under Mr. Lansdown’s supervi- 
sion, was handed over to Mr. Street for 
his fortnight there, and was the centre of 
cooking operations for the whole party— 
together with the next cottage, where Mrs. 
Yarrow, the caretaker lives, and the way 
in which she and her assistant cooked and 
kept going the whole machinery of living 
forthe party was a marvel. Over Bank 
Holiday, too! The tent in the field close 
by, somewhat starred in its roof, sufficed 
to keep off the hot sun, and to show the 
rows of ruddy faces therein gathered four 
times a day, glowing with ever-deepening 
colour and brighter sparkling eyes. 

Cricket and various games were played 
in the large and airy field, or in the heat 
of the day little groups sat about, the 
boys finding curios and the girls weaving 
wreaths of hawkweed and certainly both 
good listeners to stories read or told. 

Rambles into woods hard by all joined 
in, and bathing was indulged in by the 
more adventurous, On Sunday we all 
walked along the road about twenty 
minutes to the little old chapel, more 
than half of which the children filled, and 
there we had simple services, and really 
listened to capital addresses given by 
Mr. Street and Mr. Lansdown morning 
and evening. 

When I left after three happy days the 
children were already collecting gifts for 
their London home people—one treasure, 
a 1d. bottle of ink “for mother,’ was 
luckily exchanged before catastrophe: 

Sudden illness in her home had unfor- 
tunately deprived the party of the ser- 
vices of a valuable ‘‘mother,’’ who had 
proved her worth as assistant last year. 

I did not enter the cottages where the 
children slept, but the often quoted say- 
ings and doings of ‘‘our lady ’’ showed 
the kind of relation existing between 
them and their hostesses, who, I hear, 
often did for their charges more than was 
in the bond. 

Weather favoured the party, and I 
trust that now another set of children 
from Bermondsey are having as happy a 
time at Billingshurst. 

Ann Norton. 


You can never read bad literature too 
little, nor good literature too much. Bad 
books are intellectual poison, they destroy 
the mind. Because people always read 
what is new instead of the best of all 
ages, writers remain in the narrow circle 
of the ideas which happen to prevail in 
their time ; and so the period sinks deeper 
and deeper into its own mire.— 
Schopenhauer, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Bermondsey: Appointment.—On the first 
Sunday in September, Mr. Jesse Hipperson, of 
Norwich, will (as lay worker) enter upon the 
charge of the work here in succession to the 
Rev. Eustace Thompson, who leaves at the end 
of this month, after a faithful and useful pas- 
torate of four years, to take up duty at Belfast 
Domestic Mission (Stanhope-street). vr. Hip- 
person, who was formerly a Wesleyan, was, in 
April last, approved by the Advisory Committee 
of the South-Hast Provincial Assembly, as com- 
petent to act temporarily as lay worker, while 
endeavouring to equip himself further for the 
regular ministry. ‘ 

Chester: Appointment.—The Rey. David 
Jenkin Evans, of Cwmbach, Aberdare, hag 
accepted the call to be minister at Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel. 

Chowbent.—The Atherton Journal of July 27 
says: Saturday last being the date of the golden 
wedding day of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eckersley, 
the bell of the chapel-at which they are regular 
worshippers, viz., Chowbent Unitarian Chapel, 
was heartily rung on the morning of that day 
in celebration of the happy event. At the 
same hour, on behalf of the trustees and the 
congregation, a deputation consisting of the 
minister, ;the Rev. J. J. Wright, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Gregory, waited upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckersley in their home at Fulwell, and pre-: 
sented to them an album, containing a beauti- 
fully illuminated address and seventeen remark- 
ably fine pictures of the exterior and interior 
of Chowbent Chapel. Mr. Eckersley, on re- 
ceiving the albumin the name of Mrs. Eckersley, 
himself, and family, desired the deputa- 
tion toconvey to the trustees and -congrega- 
tion not only their deep and sincere gratitude 
for the kindly and thoughtful feeling which had 
prompted such .an appropriate presentation, 
but also to say that the album would be most 
highly valued by Mrs.- Eckersley and himself, 
and «also by their family after them. The 
family, Mr. Eckersley remarked, had been 
associated with that religious society in Atherton 
from its origin. The Teligious society referred 
to, we may say, dates in Atherton from 1645, 
the present chapel being erected in 1721. 3 

liford.—Owing to the absence on holidays of 
three or four families who have so far been the 
mainstay of this congregation, there was only 
an attendance of twenty-six last Sunday evening 
to hear the Rey. G. Carter. This congregation, 
which is now definitely banded together by 
membership, is fortunate in its two chief 
officers. The chairman, Mr. KE. R. Fyson, is the 
editor of the Jiford Recorder and Mr. Walter D. 
Welford, of photographic fame, is the honorary 
secrotary. Mr. A. J. Naylor and Mr. Russell, 
two members of the Committee, seize every op- 
portunity of explaining the principles of Unitari- 
anism in the local press. The immediate want 
here is a suitable meeting place. At present 
the services are held in a room situated over 
a greengrocer’s shop. It is an extremely noisy. 
position, being only a few feet from the tram- 
way terminus. However, after several months’ 
search for a suitable site, the committee now 
have some plots under consideration, and it is 
hoped that one of these may soon be obtained 
as a site fora permanent building. ‘There is no 
doubt that with a building of their ownthe con- 
gregation would rapidly increase. 

Newry.—Qn Sunday week the Rey. G. V. 
Crook preached @ vigorous sermon on.“ Uni- 
tarianism and the Future,” in the course of 
which he said :—‘“ Dean Stanley was a Unitarian 
in everything but the name. He openly avowed 
that the orthodox dogmas of vicarious atcne- 
ment, eternal punishment, the two natures 
in Jesus Christ, and original depravity were 
ecclesiastical mistakes. When Bishop Gore 
tells us that a man should believe the unam- 
biguous historical statements of the Creed of 
which he is constantly required to say ‘I be- 
believe,’ are not such men as Stanley, Arnold, 
Newman, Jowett, and even Bishop Gore himself 
excluded thereby ? The writer of the essay in 


“Lux Mundi’ cannot deny that new wine has 


been put into the old bottles. Tho same fact 
manifests itself in Presbyterianism, Congrega- 
tionalism, and Wesleyanism. A leading Presby-. 
terian minister has recently recorded his aversion. 


to the Westminster Confession, condemning its 


> 
Sar 
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doctrines of original sin, endless punishment, 
Biblical inerrancy and the Trinity, closing his 
remarks in these wcrds: ‘There is no such God 


' as the God of the Confession; there is no such 


eternity as the etornity of the Confession.’ And 
does not the recent Scottish Church crisis re- 
veal this fact that Presbyterianism has been 
Busting new wine into their old bottles. How 
ully Congregationalism is filling the new wine 


into the old bottles is well seen while listening 


to the penetrating power of the youthful 
preacher in the London City Temple. And 
have not Professors Beet and Mitchell taught the 
Wesleyans that their old bottles cannot contain 
the new wine? If by some irresistible call all 
those in the various Christian denominations, 


~~ and outside of them, who hold views similar to 


those which Unitarians cherish a3 their own, 
should come forth and range themselves under a 
common banner, great indecd would bo the 
multitude,” 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


His requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Caiendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 
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SUNDAY, August 19. 


Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. Prior, and 

Mr. E. Wirxes Smrra. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, 
THOMPSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J, H. Smrrx, of Deal. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. PHtremon Moorg, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Closed during August. 

Deptford, Church-street. No morning service. 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
J1 and 6.30, Rev.fA. GoLrLAND, M.A. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 

{ and 7, Dr. CoarLes ReEap. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
W. 4H. SHrussoxe, F.G.S. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rey. E. Savent Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed for 
repairs. Re-open September 9. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Winstow 
Hart, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, lland7, Rev. Gzorar Carrer. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 

FRrepERIO ALLEN. No evening service. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
' and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.165, 
Mr. E. Witxes Suite. f 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwarpD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 


Acto, 


Rey. HEustaor 


the Children’s 
Treat 


ves not only pleasure but nourish- 
g children. All the ingredients 
used in ma) 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is ag nourishing as it is delicious, 


A Pure Sweet 
ment to gro’ 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C, 
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Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Suppry, and 
6.30, Mr. T. Extror. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon. Suspension of services until 
September 23. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


sie ee ee. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
B. Rosrnson, of Shepton Mallett. 

Buiackproon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGezr. 

Buackproou, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
Lhe Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnemourH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rov. C. C. CoE. 

BowwneEss-on- WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 1l a.m., Rev. Dougras 

. Warmstry, B.A. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30 
Rev. M. Evans. 

Beigutron, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirstitey Prime. | 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorce STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
Servic». 

CursteR, Matthew WHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Howarp. 

Dovaras, Isle of Man, Theo Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Kucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Bope.t-Sm1ra. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginnver, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horszam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrmn. 

Lzxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. Aticx 
H. Dowpuin. 

LrrozstreR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VoN PErzoutp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memoria] Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEsT PARRy. 

LiveRroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 1] 
Rev. CHarLtes CRADDOCK. No Evening 
Service. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev: GC. Harvry Coox. 

LivreBPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. CoLtzins Opaerrs, B.A. 

Matipston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80, Rev. E. P. 
Barrow, M.A. 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Bryns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TzAspALE ReEEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel. 11 aad 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreer, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmourtH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.20, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

Soutuzenp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Eyans. 

Sourarort, Portland-stzeet Church, 11 and 6.36, 
Rev. FREDERICK Birount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wal. 

Tonpawer Wut1s, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawkEs, 


—— 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
Hamiutron VANCE, B.D. 


—_—_——_&—__— 


WALES. 
Azsrrystwitnu, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun Davies, Aberdare. 


——— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMPoRTH. 
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Schools, etc, 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

HicueatEe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litran Tarzor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISH 
NOTTINGHAM. : 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next term begins Tuesday, September 18th. : 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, EKssex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Publie School. 


H. L. Jones, M.A., Headmaster. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEADMASTER. 


FOURTH CHTY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President; 


SIR S. H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.Y.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 3} per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEFOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH-HASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


The 18TH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
above will be held at WESTGATE CHAPEL, 
HIGH STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX, on the 
4th of OcToBER next, and in accordance with 
By-law 15:— ; 

“ Any Member wishing to bring forward a 
Resolution at the Annual Meeting should 
send me written Notice of the Resolution, 
stating the subject of it, at least one month 
before such Annual Meeting.” 


FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec. 


5, Holland Grove, N. Brixton, 8. W. 
August 14th, 1906. 


BIRTH. 
WICKSTEED —On August 14th, to Joseph H. 
and Ethel Wicksteed, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Farrow—WeEnNMOTH.—On August 11th, at 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury, by Rv. H. 
Savell Hicks, M.A., George Reginald Farrow, 
second son of George James Farrow, to 
Catherine Hilda, daughter of Thomas 
William Wenmoth. 

Lepiat—Scorr.—On the 2nd inst., at Roasiyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the Rev. 
Lawrence Scott, Louis Leplat, M.D., 
youngest son of Auguste Leplat, of Orleans, 
France, to Grace Mary Scott, youngest 
daughter of Russell Scott, of Shoreham. 
Kent. 

DEATH. 


EVERSHED.—On August 8th, at Kenley, 
Surrey, Sophia, relict of the late John 
Evershed, of Kenley, youngest daughter of 
the late David Brent Price, of Portsmouth 
and sister of the late Sidney Price, o 
Horsham, and James Brent Price, of Sydney, 
Australia, now of Hackney, London. Aged 
81 years and nine months. She was a beauti- 
ful type of true womanhood, and beloved by 
all who knew her, 
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WORKS 


BY REV. @. 


L. 


(Seg 
DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. 


INQUIRER. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


IS RELIGION UNDERMINED ? 


Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


OLD BELIEFS AND 


NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LAND REFORM: 


Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary and 
Rural Education. 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 

With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ We wish that we had space to enlarge upon 
other aspects of this remarkable book. It is 
a work that deserves the study of all who 
desire to understand the real causes of some 
of the most pressing of our national problems. 
Reform in these directions may be too much 
to hope for, but at least Mr. Jesse Collings 
has dene his best to show its necessity and its 
ruinous alternatives.”—The Times. a 


LAND REFORM: 


Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary and 
Rural Education, 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Tn its broad and general outlines all social 
reformers will welcome the plea of Mr. Col- 
lings. He sees the immanence of the disease. 
He knows that feudalism is flourishing. He 
cannot acquiesce in the utter destruction of 
all that stands for England outside the 
feverish cities, and he proclaims in unfaltering 
accents the fundamental verdict of history ; 
that a country is strong in proportion to the 
number of its people, who come into direct 
contact with the land as freemen ; that the 
dearth of the landed population has always 
been the signal for a national degeneration,” 
—Daily News. 


LAND REFORM: 


Oceupying Ownership, Peasant Proprigtary and 
Rural Education, 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 
With 5 I)lustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The apostle of ‘Three Acres and a Cow,’ 
the Right Hon. Je-se Collings, M.P., has 
written a book on ‘Land Reform’ which will 
rank high as a contribution to a never-ending 
problem. , .. Altogether it is a brave book, 
and will enhance the writer's reputation.”— 
Daily Mail. 


LAND REFORM: 
Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary and 
Rural Education. 

By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“Mr. Collings has written a treatise full of 

sympathy with the struggling agricultural 

land reform, and eloquent in its appeal for the 
rehabilitation of a great industry.’—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 


LAND REFORM: 


Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary and 
Rural Education. 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“ From the literary as well as the economic 
standpoint the werk is deserving of all praise. 
The results of exhaustive research and careful 


pigeonholing have been Jucidly and always |. 


interestingly set forth.” —Daily Eapress. 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO, 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


of NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to HEpiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivailed position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T., LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. . 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisuH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ERMANY. — HOME FOR GIRL- 
STUDENTS at Frankfort-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every home comfort. Good references.— 
Apply Miss; PAtmeEr, Schwindstrasse 4. ‘s 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 

21, Crescent-road.— PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms modcrate.—The Misses Pirt-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom. Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike.. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—»—— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. - 


ANTED, after the Holidays by 
YOUNG LADY, re- engagement as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young children. 
Usual subjects, music and French.—C. K1na, 
clo Mrs. Stanley Pearson, Hale, Cheshire. 


ANTED situation as SEWING- 
MAID.—Clever needlewoman and good 
eer en INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 


ANTED one or two Ladies (sisters 

or friends, to housekeep for lady going 

abroad. Nominal charge. Servant left.—J., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 

LADY wishes for an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 

Highest referencer.—D. J. G., The Grove, 

Tansley, W. Matlock. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DirEcrors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencez, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupan, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CreciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W,. Law- 
F, H. A. HAanpcastiz, RENCE, 
ESil oe Miss OrnmE. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 34 per cent 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent.- 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


21 years. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. 
0 12 11 


‘110/018 41015 6 | 014 2 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea.. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own occupation. 

Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
=p 


One of our friends takes us up genially 
in reference to the brief speech of one 
word which we attributed last week to 
Emerson. He goes so far as to suggest 
that August heat has made us ‘‘ nod,’’ 
as “tis said Homer himself hath nodded 
ere now; still, he adds that he may be 
himself the nodder. He says—‘‘* My 
distinct impression is that it was Thackeray, 

‘not Emerson, whose speech at the Athen- 
gum in Manchester consisted in little more 
than the one word ‘Gentlemen.’ There 
was a representative gathering on the 
oceasion; Thackeray had got his speech 
off by heart, and told a particular friend 
present what a treat he (Thackeray) was 

going to give him. Thackeray stood up, 
memory failed, he turned to his friend, and 
said ‘I am so sorry for you,’ and, to the 
audience, ‘ you little know what a speech 
you have missed,’ and sat down.’’ Surely 
a story so circumstantial must be true, and 
doubtless our friend on return from 
holiday will verify his impression. 


Wuart, then, can an August editor say for 
himself? If Thackeray, an editor of repute, 
could forget, how much more our humble 
self? But now a curious fact emerges. 
Emerson did make a ‘‘speech’’ of the 
kind, though writing currente calamo, our 
memory was at fault in locating the occa- 
sion in Manchester, where he was specially 
successful as a lecturer. On turning up our 
authority, we find it was at the dinner of 
the Saturday Club (Boston) in honour 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary that 
Emerson rose to speak, ‘‘looked about 
tranquilly for a minute or two and sat 


down serene and unabashed, unable to 
say a word.’’ 80 that if our friend’s 
authority, and ours, are to be depended upon, 


there are two such ‘‘speeches’’ by great 


men on record. Whether to admire most 
Thackeray’s ready pleasantry or Emerson’s 
tranquillity, ‘‘ serene and unabashed ”’ 
is @ nice point. We incline to the latter. 


VALPARAISO, Santiago de Chile, and 
other places whose names are less familiar, 
have suffered severely from earthquake. 
What the number of persons killed has 
been, it seems impossible as yet to esti- 
mate. But the loss of life has been 
considerable, while the hardship awaiting 
crowds of survivors is extreme. Driven 
from their homes, from homes stretched 


in hopeless ruin, they shelter where they 
may and how they may. In the face of 
these convulsions of nature, we are help- 


less, and can only extend our sympathy, 
We can, also, perhaps, learn a lesson which 
these calamities seem to contain. 


known chances than we should 
faced the risks with greater sang froid. 


People who live nearer to the reckless 
moods of nature do this to a greater extent 
And there is 
little doubt that they are happier for their 
spirit of reckless disregard of evils which 


than we in London imagine. 


cannot be insured against. 


CuINA is the latest of the countries to 
be seized with the desire for political 
The following brief telegram 
Reuter’s agency may be left to 


innovation. 
from 
speak for itself, whether as a jest played 
by the Orient on Western credulity, or in 
what other sense, we do not pretend to 
decide. But, if any serious purpose lies 
behind it, we shall certainly be obliged to 
furbish up our knowledge of the Asiatic 
land, the very names of whose provinces 
we cannot at the moment recall :—“ The 
Dowager Empress intends to summon a 
conference of high officials, including 
several Viceroys, to discuss the adoption 
of a Constitution. The Commissioners 
who recently returned from their tour 
abroad recommend a gradual change to 
Constitutional government, taking ten or 
fifteen years to educate the people to adapt 
themselves to the new régime,’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some 
particulars of the action now being taken 
by the committee of the Georgia Relief 
Fund. The appeal for subscriptions has 


For all our 
yearning after security, the powers of the 
world determine that our life shall be one 
of insecurity. That is a truth we are in 
danger of forgetting, and it may well be 
that we suffer more in our dread of un- 
if we 


already produced over £100 and largely 
increased funds are needed if the work 
is to be carried out. We may mention 
that among other names on the com- 
mittee are those of Canon Scott Holland, 
Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Mrs. Murray Macdonald, 


Mrs. Herbert Smith; the hon. sec. is 
Mrs. N. F. Dryhurst, and the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. 8S. R. Scott, Lloyd’s 


Bank, Hampstead. 


THE condition of affairs in Georgia 
is described in the appeal of the women 
of Georgia to the women of England :— 
‘* A disaster, terrible and unprecedented 
in our history, has befallen our country. 
By the order of the Russian Government 
the central and western provinces of 
Georgia have been invaded by Cossacks 
and soldiers. Four towns and two 
hundred villages have been destroyed and 
burned; fields, gardens, and vineyards 
have been devastated; the cattle and 
household property of the peasants 
have been looted. The people, who 
were disarmed beforehand, sought shelter 
in the forests and mountains, Some 
escaped, but those who did not fell victims 
to the brutality of the Cossacks, and were 
ill-treated, imprisoned, and shot.’ And 
the assistance it is proposed to render 
is stated by our correspondent. ‘“It has 
been suggested that the supply of seed- 
corn and building material will be very 
fitting means of meeting the present 
distress ; but closer inquiries may suggest 
other means of relief. We are in touch 
with those who can advise us wisely on 
these matters, but you will easily under- 
stand that the names best worth mention- 
ing are just those which we cannot give.’’ 

Some remarks of Dr. Horton’s at a picnic 
convention held at Harrogate have been 
causing a mild excitement in missionary 
and evangelical circles. As is not unusual, 
Dr. Horton has had to protest through the 
press that he did not mean so much as his 
hearers imagined he had expressed. He 
did not say that missions are not successful, 
but only that if the churches would spend 
as much on the mission field as the country 
sank in the Transvaal war, they would 
be able to achieve more. But he did 


‘contrast the Is. 6d. a head which church 


members are supposed to subscribe to 
missionary societies with the undoubtedly 
larger sums spent by some ministers on 
tobacco, or by deacons on summer holidays. 


Ir Dr. Horton had asserted that foreign 
missions are not succeeding, he would have 
advanced a proposition which, as regards 
most countries, fewwould have been found 
to dispute. A further charge which Dr. 
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Horton was thought to have preferred, and 
to which he adheres, has raised a good 
deal of strong feeling. ‘‘ Ministers 
who do not believe in missions are traitors 
to the Gospel. Can anyone dispute this 
view ? How can any man preach that 
Gospel untess he believes in preaching it 
all?°’’ In short, the New Testament 
in every line, possibly in every doubtful 
text, is to be accopted as it stands. 
Happily there are men in the evangelical 
communions who do not accept this view. 
But if they are to be dubbed traitors, 
it is little wonder that so many pass from 
these churches to a clearer atmosphere. 


GENERAL BoorH is again enjoying his 
summer motor car progress. We aro led 
to wonder whether next year we may not 
have to chronicle the journey of King 
Booth. It scems that some unduly 
sceptical persons have been speculating on 
what will happen on the death of the 
present commander of the Salvation Army. 
In the first place, General Booth replies 
that he does not intend to die yet, and when 
the time does arrive, it will be said, ‘‘ The 
General is dead, long live the Generalship.”’ 
From which we conclude a_ hereditary 
descent has been decided on. 


Tuer General is reported to have de- 
scribed the work of the Army in grappling 
with the question of unemployment as 
‘* a systematic, almost a scientific remedy. 
It was not soup doles and charity that the 
genuine working man wanted, but work— 
producing wages in remunerative employ- 
ment.’’ Now, wages, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, is exactly what the Army 
for the most part docs not pay. The 
social work of the Army has many ex- 
cellences, though it is hardly so large 
or so successful as is often supposed. 
But it does not and it cannot cope with 
the difficulty of the genuine working man. 
Nor can it, we are afraid, carry out the 
work of re-peopling the country side by 
the purchase of small holdings and the 
settlement of town workers thereon, even 
though it is done ‘‘ without damaging 
the lawns and estates of the better 
classes.’ * 


rs 


* Tue Garden City at Letchworth is pro- 
gressing. One of the latest items of news 
from that quarter is that the well-known 
publishing firm, Messrs. Dent & Co., has 
decided to remove its works from London 
and to erect a building at Garden City, in 
which 250 workers will be employed. The 
complete success of the scheme originally 
mapped out by Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
depends largely upon the establishment 
of suitable industries. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to learn that a fifth factory is 
now in course of erection, and that other 
proposals, including that mentioned above, 
are taking practical form. The provision 
of workmen’s dwellings is one of the pres- 
sing needs in preparation for the increase 
of artisan population that’ will come with 
the completion of the factories now 
being erected. The need is not indeed 
a remote one. Last Saturday Mr. Dent 
and a party of his bookbinders visited 
Letchworth in a special train, assisted in 
the ceremony of cutting the first sod, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of the present 
residents at the tea table, 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES 
IN FRANCE. 


I was waiting for the publication of the 
Pope’s instructions before writing another 
letter to the Inquirer on ecclesiastical 
matters in France. However interesting 
for us, the internal contests of the little 
Protestant minority are of small import- 
ance in the general state of religion and 
church in that country, compared with the 
great struggle between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the French democracy. 

But the Pope has delayed long before 
publishing his commands. To be sure, 
we knew already by the Encyclical Vehe- 
menter nos that he condemned strongly 
the separation between Church and State 
as an impious and iniquitous and sacri- 
legious violation of the rights of God, and 
indeed we did not need such a solemn 
address to be acquainted with the constant 
doctrine of the Roman Church on this 
matter. We wanted, however, to know 
what practical instructions Pius X. was to 
give to the thirty-six millions of Roman 
Catholics who are now in France legally 
hable of that regimen. It seems that the 
Pope has been much troubled about his 
resolution, for he waited until August 10 to 
sign his address to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of France, and it has only been 
published on the 14th. 

Nevertheless, I daresay that after such 
long expectation we are not much better 
informed than before. The Pope, indeed, 
does not only condemn once more the 
statute of separation; he forbids also to 
the Catholics the organisation of the 
associations for worship (associations cul- 
twelles) which the new French law has 
ordered. He forbids even the consti- 
tution of other associations which might 
be reconcilable with that lawand at the 
same time more in harmony with the 
Canons of the Church, so long as the law 
remains as it is. Thus it seems at first 
sight that the Pope condemns the French 
Catholics either to rebellion against the 
legal power of their country or to tempor- 
ary cessation of public worship. 

But immediately after this severe order 
he invites the Bishops to use all lawful 
means, which belong to all citizens, to 
dispose and organise religious worship, 
and the faithful people to follow his instruc- 
tions with steadiness and perseverance, 
but without insurrection or violence. 
What does such language mean? It is 
so clear that there are already three or 
four different interpretations. Some say 
that the Pope wishes to promote an amend- 
ment of the law, that he wishes the new 
congregations to be organised according 
to a type, which should be legalised: after- 
wards if the Government is not to close 
all the churches in France. Others think 
that the hard condemnation of the ‘‘ asso- 
ciations cultuelles ’’ which are prescribed 
by the new French law, is only a doctrinal 
one, that the Pope intends to keep safe the 
principles of the Church, but that he will 
tolerate the foundation of some type of 
congregation, which will not quite agree 
with the legal form, and yet be acceptable 
to the Government. Thus he would have 
saved the independence of the Church in its 
relations with the State, maintaining its 
right of organising itself as it likes, without 
a positive rebellion against civil authority. 
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Let us take an‘example. Instead of organ- 

ising in every parish a worship association — 
whose members would be enabled by the 

law to control the ecclesiastical authorities 

every yoar in the gencral assembly of all 

those who subscribe; cach bishop might, 

for instance, ‘create one single diocesan 
association with a few members only, e.g., 

only with the curates and the vicars of the 

diocese, the faithful people being admitted 
in the churches of the association as guests 

and not as members. 8o the bishop would 

be still more than before the master of all 

the curates. | 

- All these solutions are, however,-mere | 
suppositions. We do not know what the © 
Bishops will do. Probably they have 
received private instructions about it; 
the laymen have nothing else to do than to 
obey passively. But the question now is 
whether people will everywhere be as 
obedient as the Pope thinks. It seems to 
me very probable that the Pope and the 
Cardinals, nearly all foreigners, who had 
to decide what French citizens ought to do 
towards the legal Government of their 
country (!), intend to raise much trouble 
amongst the people by prohibiting the 
celebration of worship in all parishes where 
the Government will require the strict 
application of the law, and that they hope 
thus to force the State either to change 
the law or to tolerate associations which 
will not be entirely legal. 

Troublesome prospects indeed! For in 
the actual situation of our political world 
it seoms that a change of the law would 
probably make it more severe against the 
Church. The anti-clerical majority of the 
last elections is so enormous that ja capitu- 
lation of the Government is not likely. 
But what will be the issue of such a 
struggle? The Roman Court thinks surely 
that after a few years the majority would 
be overpowered by the claims of religious 
people, and that is not impossible. On 
the other hand, however, the attitude of the 
arbitrary clerical power may hasten the 
disaffection towards the Church which has 
increased so strongly in the last years. In ~ 
some parts of the country, for instance in 
Bourgogne, the majority of the population 
would accept easily the suppression of pub- 
lic worship; but in other provinces it 
would not be so. 

The leaders of the Roman Church do not 
seem to dread the danger of a schismatical 
organisation, although the circumstances 
are very favourable for it. If the Roman 
Catholics refuse to found legal worship 
associations other Catholics may organise 
them and lay claim to the use of the 
churches and the succession of the actual 
parishes. A slight change of Article 4 of 
the Bill would make the organisation of 
such schismatical congregations very easy. 
If only two or three Bishops were consent- 
ing, we might have a Gallican Church in 
France like the Anglican Church in England. 
Our friend Paul Sabatier has pleaded with 
eloquence this cause of reform in the actual 
body of the Church. But I do not believe that 
there is faith enough amongst the liberal 
Catholics in France, a few highly cultivated 
men excepted, to make such a Church likely 
to live, at least now. Our people must go 
through a period of unreligion before a 
religious reform would be successful. 

The present circumstances are very 
favourable for the extension of Protestant- 
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ism. In some boroughs people will perhaps 
organise a Protestant ‘‘ association cultu- 
elle,’’ if the Bishop suppresses the Catholic 
cult; but I do not think that a general 
movement of that kind is near, and Protest- 
antism itself in France is not actually fit 
for the broad propaganda which would be 
necessary, as it is weakened by its internal 
divisions. The readers of this paper know 
already about them; let me add some new 
points to my former letters. 
_ The expectation of the Central Party 
that the orthodox group might enlarge its 
spirit, moderate the oppressive power of 
its board (commission permanente), leave 
to the local congregations a larger financial, 
ecclesiastical, and especially dogmatic inde- 
pendence, has not been realised. The 
Synod held at Montpellier in June (which 
must not be confounded with the Liberal 
Assemblée de Montpellier, which came 
together in November, 1905, and about 
which I have written in former’ letters), 
has enjoined the subscription of the con- 
fession of faith to all ministers, and ordered 
its insertion in the statutes of all worship 
associations, refusing to admit equivalent 
forms. Financial pressure was also put 
upon the delegates of poor churches by 
some of the very orthodox rich subscribers. 
The result of this authoritative policy 
was that a part of the churches which are 
adherents of the Centre resolved to free 
themselves from obedience to the Synod. 
Most of them, however, do not wish to live 
without bonds with other churches. The 


natural issue for thera would have been to 


' enter into the organisation of the United 
Reformed Churches (gltses rcformées 


unies), which has been established by the 


Liberal Protestants to secure the independ- 


ence of the local congregations in a body 
But that seemed too 


of non-subscribers. 


bold to the men of the Centre. They could 


not bear the idea that they were going over 


to those Liberals, whom it is a tradition to 
hold for unbelievers, just as in England 
many Presbyterians or Congregationalists, 
or even members of the Church of England, 
who hold Unitarian beliefs, would vehe- 
mently refuse to become members of a 
Unitarian conference. 

Thus, the Consistoire of Jarnac, in the 


south-west of France, assumed the task of 


calling together for October 11 delegates of 
all the churches which agree with the prin- 
ciples of that church, principles which are 
expressed in these words :—‘‘ Confessing 
_ Jesus Christ, only Son of God, who by his 

holy life, his teaching, his work, his death 
on the cross, his resurrection and by his 


present and eternal action procures salva- 


tion to men, and enables them to realise, 
with help of the Spirit, and by means 
of a fraternal church, the prophetic and 
evangelical ideal of the Kingdom of God; 
applying the Protestant and scientific 
method of free inquiry, aiming. at the 
union of the Reformed Churches in France, 
&e.’’ This declaration is very like that 
which was unanimously accepted by the 
Liberal Assembly of Montpellier ; the only 
difference of any importance is the mention 
of the resurrection, whilst the Liberals 
avoided that word and spoke of the victory 
of Christ over death. 

A part of the Centre has thus done too 
late what they ought to have done six 
months ago, calling together an assembly 
of all those who wish to maintain union 


in Soloturn. 1 
western town, except Treves, with an older 


between the’reformed churches in France. 
We hope that much good will result from 
that enterprise. 
ever, the first result has been that the 
movement of organisation of the United 


For the moment, how- 


Reformed Churches which was taken in 


hand by the Liberals, has been paralysed. 


Except in the Cevennes, and in the south- 


east at Nimes, where Liberal synods were 
held with success, in the other parts of the 
country our friends are waiting the decisions 
to be taken at Jarnac, where most of them 


will surely send delegates. 


If the Assembly of Jarnac really estab- 
lishes a Union of Reformed Churches, 
including the Liberal congregations, there 
will be no harm, for it is indifferent whether 
the Centre goes over to the Liberals or the 
Liberals to the Centre, if the result is the 
But if the Centre at Jarnac is not 


same. 
high-hearted enough to accept the co- 


operation of the Liberals then the only 


consequence of its opposition to the. ortho- 


dox synod will be the creation of a third 
group of churches, and we shall have the 
paradoxical conclusion that the most active 
partisans of union between the churches 
will provoke one division more amongst the 
Protestants in France, and that the friends 
in the churches will have 
weakened the Liberal group, which has so 


of freedom 


long represented the cause of freedom. 
JEAN REVILLE. 


A CUP AT LIESTAL. 


Waar was the name, I wonder, of that 
inspired silversmith who worked for 
Charles the Bold ?. Was he a Lombard, or 
a Tuscan, or did they breed such men 
then in Burgundy? We might be able 
to find out if Charles’s household accounts 
are still to be seen, in Dijon perhaps, like 
the accounts of Philip le Bel in the Library 
of Geneva University. But the Prince 
who took nearly all his portable wealth into 
the field, and lost it at Grandson, strikes 
one as the sort of person who does not keep 
accounts. Great artists were not scarce 
in those days, the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Lippo and his pupil Sandro 
were both alive, the mighty Lionardo too ; 
and Michael Angelo himself was just be- 
ginning to take notice, and say “‘ ba-ba- 
goo,’’ when this cup was taken at Nancy. 
Was its maker accounted among the fine 
craftsmen? Or was he just a capable 
workman, one among a crowd, in an age 
when genius was cheap ? 

However it may be, he was a greater 
man than his princely patron. And yet 
this Charles of Burgundy was a great man 
too. I was never sure of it before, for his 
achievements as a leader and an encroach- 
ing vassal are such as any good football 
captain, born in his place, could have 
emulated. But hore he is, portrayed in 
silver, look at him. I should know him 
among ten million; but that again is not 
much. I know him very well by sight 
already, ever since I saw his picture in the 
centre of the silken banner which the men 
of Soloturn carried off from Grandson. 
They keep it in their wonderful arsenal, 
where all the armour of all the ages, down 
to the rifles, blue uniforms and equipment 
of the twenticth century federal militia, 
seemed to bestored. The ages are at home 
‘Outside Italy there is no 


lasted longer. 
dom; he worked with armies on square 


history. It says so itself in decent Latin 
on its fifth century Burgundian tower, 
and the exception so generously conceded 
may be allowed to prove the rule. And 
in that same arsenal, close to Charles’s 
tent—which is partly original, partly 
restored—stands a marvellous waxwork 
group, such as would have given Madame 
Tussaud, not to mention any silversmith, 
a nightmare; but it has its own grandeur, 
for it records a great sin and a fine repen- 
tance, and tells every Switzer, from 
Graubiinden to Geneva, that the whole 
Swiss country is his fatherland. 

Four years after Charles the Bold had 
lost wealth, courage and life (Gut, Mut und 
Blut) at Grandson, Murten, and Nancy, the 
confederates and their allies quarrelled 
about the distribution of the booty. (They 
had no time for quarrel until then, for 
after beating the Duke of Burgundy 
they had to beat the Duke of - Milan.) 
They met at Stans to have it out with one 
another, and kept their tempers so ill that 
they were on the point of breaking up the 
council, and settling matters with the 
sword. The local parson did his best to 
pour holy oil on the troubled waters, but 
in vain. ‘‘ Stung with the splendour of a 
sudden thought ’’ he hied him to the cell 
of a venerable hermit, Niklaus von der 
Fliie, who came with his guide into the 
chamber just as the fiery delegates were 
leaping up-to fling forth and sound the 
tocsin. The mild old man spoke, calmed 
his fiery countrymen, and led them to 
make a general treaty of peace and mutual 
aid, to share the booty without blows, 
and to. admit Freiburg fand Soloturn into 
their federation. .So the tent which was 
found standing after Nancy came to 
Soloturn, and the cup which was found 
in it came here to Liestal. 

I knew Charies’s face already ; but in 
the embossed centre of this cup, a patch 
not much larger than a penny postage 
stamp, I see his soul. Here is the man 
whose fine intellect was the slave of his 
will, whose will was an ever urgent ambi- 
tion. Here is the prince who encroached 
so successfully, and yet so vainly, against 
the reptile Louis, and the bull-lke burghers 
of Ghent, and the distracted emperor. 
I can see him carrying to Trier the royal 
crown which he was never to wear; raging 
with impatience before the gates of Neuss, 
and yet persisting against all reason in 
that futile siege. I understand how he 
persuaded himself that his own appear- 
ance at Calais would console our warlike 
Edward for the absence of the promised 
army. I know why he loved to see his 
own face at the bottom of every draught 
of his own vintage. I know, but I cannot 
tell you. You must go to Liestal and look 
at the work of this old world silversmith. 
But so much I can ‘tell you—Charles’s 
immense egoism was not all ignoble. He 
and his cause were onc, La Bourgogne 
c’est moi. It was not the mean selfishness 
of a single man, but the glory of a great 
principality which drove him to ruin. 
This bold, bad man, had an element in 
common with Saul of Tarsus. 

Still I stand to it, he was not so great 
a man as the silversmith who, with less 
stuff than goes to a florin, reveals all this. 
And the work of the greater man has 
Charles aimed at a king- 
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leagues, county upon county, of plain, 
forest, and vine-clad hill. But where is 
Burgundy now ¢ Who among you can 
trace its ancient bounds? It is, of all 
things most hateful to its ambitious Duke, 
a mere anonymous district of France. The 
other man worked with his little tools 
on eighteen-penn’orth of silver, and here 
is his work—the countenance and charac- 
ter of Charles the Bold. And if Charles 
had succeeded ? Still the craftsman were 
the mightier man. To tell the subtle 
truth beautifully is much harder than by 
battle and intrigue, blows ‘and lies, to 
found a dynasty. 

When you visit Liestal ——. But first let 
me ask why you never do visit Liestal. 
You go straight through by a quick train 
to Luzern, Bern, or Ziirich, and very few 
of you spare even a sight- seeing day in 
Basel, much less linger in that fine old 
city, and explore its delightful ncighbour- 
hood. Have you ever heard of the ‘Council 
of Basel ? or of Erasmus and his Greek 
Testament ? or of the baptism of Jerome 
Froben, and his work? The antiquities, 
the museums, the gallery, the hbrary of 
Basel are well worth your lingering. And 
you should visit Mariastein, where the 
child fell from the cliff, and was found 
safe in the Virgin’s lap, and Sackingen, with 
its cat and trumpeter, and Basol Augst, 
with its splendid Roman theatre, and 
should walk through the lovely woodland 
by the side of the Rhine, and amid the 
smiling hills, with their frowning castles, to 
Liestal. 

Liestal. itself is a curiosity. It is a 
quiet little town, almost a village, is the 
-capital of a state. Basel-land has its 
own laws and lawmakers, its own police, 
its own dialect. Within the memory of 
many still living, in the reign of William 
IV., there was war between Basel-land and 
Basel-city. Goto the Rathhaus, upstairs 
into the old justice-room, and ponder 
the dates and mottoes inscribed on its 
walls. When you understand them you 
will know more history, and realise what 
history is much more vividly than you do 
now. Then ask to see the cup, and you 
will be taken into the little office of the 
chief of police, who will take it out of his 
book-safe and give it into your hands. 

When you visit Liestal, I say, you will 
observe that Charles the Bold was a 
generous drinker. A shallow dish, rather 
than a cup, shaped like the bowl of a 
champagne glass, rests on a broad, firm 
pedestal. It is more suggestive of a 
sparkling than a still wine: did he drink 
the sparkling Burgundy which we know 
to-day ? It is a precious liquor, and I 
know of one last will and testament where 
this particular wine, apart from the rest, 
was made a special legacy. But it is 
sweet; and Charles—you have him now 
before your eyes—was a connoisseur, you 
perceive, in all such matters. I take it he 
drank the dry vintages which were also to 
be found in his duchy, though the coveted 
county of Champagne was never to be his ; 
wine of Burgundy, I feel sure, and sparkling 
wine, was his tipple. And when he had 
honoured his toast, he saw this face,. his 
own, strong and beautiful, resolute, and 
fine, the face of a tyrant, a saint, an artist, 
as fate might rule, but never of a sneak 
ora nobody. He tossed off his last bumper 


from this cup just before the fight began 


at Nancy, and looked into the cup as into a 
mirror. Two days later, that face was 
found, foul and discoloured, in a marsh, 
by his victorious foes. And here is the 
cup in the little capital of a Swiss canton, 
telling its thrilling tale, and asking its 
unanswerable questions. 


Davos. EK. W. Lummis. 


SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
I.—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In a few short papers (arising out of a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ The Prophets ’’) 
I wish to bring to mind some of the more 
memorable social remedies proposed by 
‘* latter-day prophets.’’ I must forego in 
this place the study of the principles advo- 
cated by that remarkable group of men 
who prophesied to the ancient Hebrews 
no less on social reform than on theology. 
It must be sufficient if we open our eyes 
to the fact that men speaking ‘‘ with 
authority ’’ are as real a factor in our pub- 
lic life as they were in that of Israel. They 
may not be relatively as prominent, their 
‘“ authority’? may be questioned and 
frequently questionable, but in their degree 
these are the men who stir the minds of 
their fellows. They not only indicate a 
route; they set mankind marching. The 
bricfest review of the words of such men, 
however familiar their words may be, may 
quicken us afresh, even where their pro- 
posals appear for any reason impracticable. 

The writers whom I propose to consider 
are of extremely varied types. The his- 
torian appears in Thomas Carlyle, the 
speculative philosopher in Charles Fourier, 
the politician in Joseph Mazzini, the art 
lover in John Ruskin, and the novelist in 
Leo Tolstoy. In regard to all but one— 
Fourier—most readers will be prepared at 
once to assent to the statement that, 
while the reputation of these writers with 
the economists may be small, their influ- 
ence upon the mass of men is great. They 
may not be school-experts, but they are 
recognised as ‘‘seers,’’ and it is through 
their visions, and those of men like them, 
that a spirit of life stirs in the breast of the 
people. Fourier is probably the least known 
by those who will read these lines, and 
some who know a little about him may 
wonder that such a Saul should be reck- 
oned among the prophets. I think a wider 
knowledge of his works, his temper, and 
his influence will amply justify his inclusion; 
but this point may be deferred till he 
comes specially under review. 

We begin with Thomas Carlyle (1795 to 
1881), who, whatever may be said of his 
prejudices, style, rough wit, and, above 
all, his inconsistencies, was indisputably 
among the foremost in his day in pleading 
the cause of the poor. Born a peasant, 
inured to the hardships of a life which 
during long years was scantily furnished 
if not absolutely penurious, he lived all 
his days close to the humbler strata of 
the community; and though his days 
ultimately brought him high tasks and 
brilliant company, he never forgot his first 
love, his sympathy with the crushed and 
wretched of the land. We need but recall 
the names of some of his books, later as 
well as earlier, to see how, in spite of his 
raids upon the often profitless realms o 
politics he had ever a passionate desire to se 


right, if it were possible, the gross wrongs 
that embitter the lives of masses of men.* 
His friend Emerson was. certainly not an 
inhuman creature, but the prevailing moods 
of the two men in face of the social problem 
were as distant as well could be. The 
American, the rustic student, was content 
to scatter his seed-words and let them grov’, 
and for the rest to repose on the healthful 
ways of a universe which he considered 
very sane. The Scotchman, domiciled on 
the frayed edge of our huge bewildering 
London, ached over the miseries of the 
slaving multitudes, so long dumb, but in 
his day, struggling pathetically to find . 
voice.. Men knew of this passion in. his 
breast, and we read of one and another 
piously wending to Chelsea to get illumin- 
ation for their work as helpers in social 
reconstruction. Whether they got light 
depended on a good many things—on the 
health of the great man, on their power to 
take him in his humour, and, not least, on 
what they conceived light to be. Some- 
times, literally and figuratively, they fomng 
the place filled with smoke. 

If we go unwarily to such a man’s 
writings we may experience something like 
the same fate. How ruthless this man of 
pity can be! It is not that with face im- 
passive he enunciates coldly the irrevers- 
ible law that swerves not from its path 
for all men’s entreaties and tears, Carlyle 
speaks much of the ‘‘ Eternities,’’ but 
never in the mood that accepts their ar- 
bitrament with placid resignation. He 
lends himself to his divinities, and when | 
they take action it is with something of a 
stormful man’s, passion and purposes. In 
return strange forces seem to. stream into 
him, and at times he sets aside the plead- 
ings of philanthropy with a savage scorn} 
‘* Might is right,’’ he declares. You pro- 
test the notion is immoral. He hurls a 
great laugh at you and calls you names. 
Such a prophet is very trying to his pupils ; 
but I suspect that the ‘‘sons of the 
prophets’’ of old did not find their 
masters’ words all honey. 

Admitting all this and much more, pre- 
paring ourselves for much contradiction of 
some things that we have considered quite 
unquestionable, hardening our brows like 
a flint against the brow-beating we are sure 
to get; above all, considering that this 
man, great as he was, was like the rest of 
us in frailty and wilfulness—we find certain 
main drifts of judgment in Carlyle’s yolu- 
minous speech on the subject of social 
reform. Most conspicuous is his decision 
that the old order had a root of good in it, 
a principle which the new order has been 
too ready to depreciate if not to forget. 
Formerly men belonged. The greater 
number were once an actual possession of 
the few; but the few also, however much 
they might abuse their privileges, stood in 
clearly recognised relationship of duty to 
the many. Feudalism had at last to go ; 
no one saw the necessity more clearly than 
the writer of that famous prose-epic, The 
French Revolution. Yet feudalism, and 
its characteristic monarchy, had to go 
only because its spirit was already gone. 
The eighteenth century still saw its 
forms enduring, but the times cried out for 


* Sartor Resartus (1833), The French Revolution ~ 
(1837), Chartism (1839), Past and Present (1843), 
Latter Day Pamphlets (1880), hoes Niagara 
and After ? (1867). 
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realities. The new order was, as yet, little 
orderly in Carlyle’s early days, and we 
must allow for the intensity of his youthful 
impressions when we observe that he hardly 
seems to give credit for the considerable 
advance made toward social reconstruc- 
tion in the course of his long life. The 
pertinent consideration is whether this 
social reconstruction is on the right lines, 
whether it is anything like complete, and 
how its progress may be accelerated. 
Carlyle regarded the spirit of democracy 
as nihilistic. To take the sceptre of govern- 
ment from puppet hands is assuredly good, 
but to place it in the hands of the unwise is 
not good. -Mere ‘‘ zero and ‘vacuity ”’ 
, appeared to him to have thus far resulted 
from abolishing ‘‘ the old arrangement of 
things.’’ On this topic he said much, of 
which no little still remains true enough 
to be worth renewed attention in these 
days of extended franchise. But the main 
- ‘point is that the policy of Latsser faire 
(which he regards, I think wrongly, as the 
inevitable result of democracy) is an im- 
possible one. His insistence on the duty 
owed from man to man throughout society 
is emphatic, and the emphasis is as much 
needed as ever; though I do not think 
a candid examination of the statute book 
would support the charge of inattention to 
the condition and wants of the population 
at large. Parliaments have not let things 
slide, by any means; instead of leaving 
things to drift they have passed numerous 
laws conferring on the state or the local 
community power to interfere consider- 
ably with the life, industrial, domestic, 
and personal of the citizens. Indeed the 


complaint is not infrequently heard that. 


too much interference takes place, and that 
‘the free life’of the citizen is perniciously 
curtailed. But Carlyle, I imagine, would 
‘rather go the full length of German regula- 
tion of the civic life than sympathise with 
those who rebel against our milder system. 
Where Carlyle would probably - differ 
from some sanguine contemporaries is in 
regard to the exaggerated influence sup- 
posed to reside in Acts of Parliament; 
and without accepting his flouts and gibes 
at7our big ‘‘ talking machine,’’ and_ its 
noisy adjunct, the Press, we may usefully 
‘ask ourselves whether we, too, may not 
expect too much from statutes and direct 
too little attention to those who live under 
them. It is here that democracy has vast 
leeway to make up. The personal factor 
is still the heart of the problem, and at the 
moment, when a new Education Act is 
being laboriously manufactured, we may 
opportunely ask ourselves how much 
or little we, and the majority of our fellow: 
countrymen, really do for the culture of 
the nobler faculties of the children. We 
may supplement the inquiry with another : 
js there not sadly too much of the policy of 
Laisser faire in our dealings with the adult 
population, too little real devotion to 
their culture and personal development ? 
In Carlyle’s view the remedy for social 
wrongs lay in righting the individual 
“members of society. Remember how he 
spoke of that horrid ‘‘ quagmire of pauper- 
_ism ’’ which is little, if any, nearer being 
drained, apparently, now than when he 
died, a quarter of a century ago. ‘‘It 
vitally concerns all British citizens to abate 
pauperism, and never to rest till they have 
ended it. Pauperism is the general leakage 
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through every point of the ship that is 
rotten. Were all men doing their duty, 
or seriously trying to do it, there would be 
no pauperism.’’ Doubtless, on hearing 
again this last sentence, the lawyer in us, 
willing to justify himself, will ask, ‘‘ And 
what is my duty ?”’ 

I suppose Carlyle’s reply, apart from 
such picturesque additions as he might 
think fit to make, would embody his 


favourite maxim, ‘‘ Do the thing that lies | 


nearest to hand,’’ and it may be confidently 
assumed that if everyone did every day 
just what he has engaged to do, be he 
sweep or Poor Law Guardian, bricklayer, 
merchant, plumber, or preacher, there 
would be an immediate accession of vast 
dimensions to the well-being and satisfac- 
tion of all mankind. But our prophet, 
besides such general instructions, has_ his 
specific proposals to offer. 

Drill your soldiers, of course; but drill 
also your workers. The battlefield is 
won by disciplined units who contribute 
with more or less understanding towards 
the desired achievement. Can the victories 
of peace possibly be won by a mob of un- 
disciplined irregulars, who at best, recog- 
nise no esprit de corps, and at worst are 
actually warring upon one another ? 
These and similar — considerations were 
repeatedly pressed by Carlyle upon his 
contemporaries; and though he specially 
insisted on the necessity of first finding 
the ‘‘ able man ’’—a discovery not casy— 
and then obeying him, I think his influence 
has greatly aided in promoting the spirit 
of trades-unionism, which at least aims at 
abolishing chaos in the industrial world. 
There are, doubtless, points open to criti- 
cism in trades-unionism. In the absence 
of the heaven-sent ‘‘ able man’”’ the 
common rank and file have had to get along 
as best they could, and many a mistake 
has been made in the process. The liberty 
of the worker has been limited injuriously 
at times, the interests of the community, 
as a whole, have suffered now and then 
in the pursuit of advantage by a section. 
Much progress has yet to be made in the 
direction of getting an intelligent grip 
of the facts of the business world, and of 
differentiating the highly skilled worker 
from the half competent. Nevertheless, 
when all allowances have been made, the 
benefits produced by the spread of this 
principle of combination have been indis- 
putably great. Labour has largely organ- 
ised itself, as capital has done; the next 
great step is the organisation of the two as 
vitally needful to each other. Meanwhile, 
who can doubt that the evils of ‘* sweat- 
ing’’ are due in great measure to the 
absence of the protection afforded to 
individual workers by mutual under- 
standing and support? The difficulty of 
enrolling the ‘‘sweatable’’ in any ade- 
quate union is very great; but the suc- 
cesses achieved in the higher ranks of 
labour forbid despair even in regard to 
this. Carlyle’s ‘‘ able men,’’ the Messiahs 
who shall bring deliverance to these 
wretched captives in our midst, are still 
awaited. Will they never come ? 

In Carlyle’s day there was much talk 
of emigration, and he frequently recom- 
mended it as a remedy for present evils. 
Here again a clear success has been 
attained, so far as regards many of the 
emigrants. There is still room beyond 


great men I have named. 
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sea for willing workers, and there is still 
need to facilitate migration from our 
crowded areas to the healthier fields afar. 
Yet one cannot resist an uneasy feeling 
that the remedy of emigration is, at best, 
a partial one. Good as a temporary relief 
from the pressure of congested population, 
excellent as affording a new life to those 
who are fit to embrace it, the policy of 
emigrating its children on any large scale 
must be fraught with great risks to a 
nation. Boatloads of vigorous young men 
and women put off from Queenstown 
every year; can this be regarded as good 
for Ireland? Does-the condition of the 
common people there improve in conse- 
quence? Or must it not rather be the 
other way, as this annual draining away 
of their best goes on? From other coun- 
tries in Europe, similar tides flow west. I 
shall not soon forget the great crowd of 
stalwart brown fellows whom I saw 
recently embarking at Naples for New 
York. Good for them, we trust; good. 
for the great land they are going to; but 
how about Italy? Is not the policy of 
emigration very like a confession of social 
despair? Are we really to admit that in 
countries like ours, possessing enormous 
resources of wealth, both in money, and in 
national material—roads, harbours, means 
of transport, and the like—it is impossible 
to do at least as well for our sons and 
daughters as in lands where the inherit- 
ance from the labours of past ages is far 
less than ours, if it be not, indeed, entirely 
lacking ? 

It is not so much my task, however, 
to criticise, as to state the opinions of the 
‘* Carlyle,”’ 
it has been said, ‘‘is a revolutionist at 
heart, but he is not an anarchist.’’ His 
fervid denunciations of  class-selfishness, 
of time-serving officialism, and not least of 
a spiritually bankrupt Church, still find 
their ccho in many a disciple’s heart, even 
where in the disciple’s head there are 
doubts respecting his master’s Ceesarism. 
If only the great heavens would send the 
infallible leader, the true prince of men, 
that we might follow him! But the 
heavens seem to bid us grope our own way 
for the most part, with such broken lights 
to guide us as we can find. 

W. G. Tarranr. 


ALL force behind the changes of the 
world is One, whether it assumes the mask 
of this or that order of phenomena.—James 
Martineau. 

THE essence of all vulgarity lies in want 
of sensation. Simple and innocent. vul- 
garity is merely an untrained and unde- 
veloped bluntness of body and mind; but 
in true inbred vulgarity there is a dreadful 
callousness, which, in extremity, becomes 
capable of every sort of bestial habit and 
crime, without fear, without pleasure, 
without horror, and without pity. It is 
in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in 
the diseased habit, in the hardened con- 
science, that men become vulgar; they 
are for ever vulgar precisely in proportion 
as they are incapable of sympathy, of 
quick understanding, of all that, in deep 
insistence on the common but most 
accurate term, may be called the ‘‘ tact ’” 
or ‘‘ touch-faculty ’’ of body and soul,— 


MUSINGS. 
‘By A Mrnister. 
XLIV. 


Wuy does not someone write for boys 
the Romance of the Five Codices? It 
would be a true story of treasure-finding, 
hardly less thrilling than the tales of search 
for imaginary gold which now absorb 
them. By the Five Codices ‘I mean, of 
course, the five great manuscripts of the 
New Testament, or of portions thereof, 
the carefully ‘guarded prizes of as many 
cities—London and Cambridge, Rome, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. 
~ Codex A would come first—by courtesy. 
Well do I remember, myself a _ boy, 
hearing one of my elders say that he had 
just been examining with a magnify- 
ing-glass a single letter in ‘‘ the Alexan- 
drian,’’ in the British Museum. I know 
now that he must have gone on a bootless 
pilgrimage; like many another scholar 
before him, to scrutinise for himself the 
bar across the Oin 1 Tim. iii. 16. Whether 
the little stroke was an old line retraced, 
or a daring insertion, was a question over 
which the anxious critic then held his 
breath. The Revisers, when their turn 
came, decided that the reading, in any 
case,~ rested on no sufficient ancient 
evidence—Codex A being now held to 
be less ancient than at least two other 
manuscripts. How the precious volumes 
travelled from Alexandria to Constanti- 
nople, and thence into the hands of 
Charles I. of England, and how they re- 
mained in the possession of our kings until 
the Royal Library was presented to the 
nation by George II.—all this the romancer 
would fittingly relate in his own more 
moving way. 

The adventures of Codex B would not be 
less stirring. Did not Napoleon carry it 
off as a prize of war from the Vatican 
‘Library, and did it not remain in Paris till 
its restoration in 1815? And did not ven- 
turesome scholars make many attempts 
to examine it, now more jealously watched 
than ever? Is it not told how they were 
permitted to see but not to copy—their 
pockets searched, and no writing materials 
allowed—and how one eager student, 
suffered at last to collate certain passages, 
could not resist the temptation to trans- 
cribe twenty pages, and escaped with 
punishment slighter than he deserved ? 
df Pio Nono had not intervened with 
friendly aid, would the fac-simile of 1868 
ever have been given to the world? And 
what more fitting close could there be for 
‘this second chapter than the desperate 
‘encounter between Burgon and the’ de- 
‘fenders of Rome against Alexandria ? 

Next would come an account of the 
discovery of Codex C, and our writer would 
‘tell how some scattered vellum leaves of a 
Greek Bible were cleaned and used again 
‘by @ scribe in the twelfth century for some 
‘writing which he had in hand, the old 
‘writing still showing itself in places; how 
the stray pages:with their double burden 
wandered from the East to Italy, and were 
taken by Catherine de Medici to Paris, 
to find a resting-place at last in the National 
‘Library; how, at the close of the next 
‘century, attention was drawn to the under- 
lying text, but how little could be done until 
the application of a chemical tincture in 
1834 brought more of its secrets to light. 
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Then would be told the story of another 
fragment, Codex D. After the sack of 


Lyons by the Huguenots, Codex B came. 


into the possession of Beza—Calvin’s 
friend and fellow-worker—who- presented 
it to the University of Cambridge, and 
by his name it is now known. Many are 


the battles that have been fought over 


its bold departures from the common 
text, the best known being the famous 
passage in the Third Gospel: ‘‘ On the 
same day, seeing one working on the 
Sabbath Day, he said unto him, Man, if 
thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art 
thou; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
accursed and a transgressor of the law.’’ 
So may we say of boys playing cricket on 
Sunday, What a pity it is that they 
think they are doing wrong. : 

For closing excitement, what could be 
better than the finding of Codex Sinaiticus, 
the most complete, perhaps the oldest, 
of all? ‘* It was in 1884,’’ the tale might 
run, ‘‘ that Constantine Tischendorf, visit- 
ing the library of the monastery of St. 
Catherine at Mount Sinai, chanced to 
see in a basket some leaves of the oldest 
Greek writing he had ever beheld. They 
were leaves of a manuscript of the Old 
Testament set aside for lighting the stove, 
and no less than forty-three such leaves 
did the visitor succeed in rescuing. In vain 
he asked for more, but fifteen years later, 
visiting the monastery again, and this time 
under the special protection of Alexander 
IT. of Russia, a bundle of parchments 
wrapped in a cloth was, shortly before his 
departure, placed in his hands. He was 
allowed to keep it for one night, ‘ and that 
night it seemed sacrilege to sleep,’ for 
there; spread out before him, was part of the 
Old Testament in the same writing, and the 
whole of the- New. Before long, the 
monks were induced to present their price- 
less treasure to the great patron of their 
Church, and to entrust it to the safer 
keeping of the Imperial Library.’’ 

But, after all, a boy is a boy, and is hap- 
pier, perhaps, with his buccaneers and cave- 
hidden hoards. Later on, he may under 
stand how a man, possessed of all his senses, 
may yet rejoice over these poor relics ‘‘ as 
one that findeth great spoil.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. HUNTER AND THE ART OF 
PREACHING. 


Sir,—All that is essentially related to 
the future welfare of our churches is a 
matter of concern to those of us who believe 
that they have a definite place in the de- 
velopment of the religious life of the country. 
Every arrangement which tends towards 
efficiency in attaining that end, however 
foreign it may be to normal methods, 
must always command our. gratitude. 
Notoriously we are conservative, and, to 
no small extent, therefore unprogressive. 
Consequently, the disposition of those of 
us who are keenly anxious to see possible 
opportunities of service turned to the best 
account, is to welcome the manifestation 
of a spirit which cares much more for 
effectiveness than for tradition. The 
recent appointment of Dr. John Hunter 
as special Lecturer and Preacher at Man- 
chester College is a distinct departure from 


custom. So far it exhibits an attitude of — 
mind in those responsible for the conduct — 
of the College, which gives us a pleasant — 
sense that they are in earnest in the en- — 
deavour to equip students for the increas- 
ingly difficult work of the ministry as — 
thoroughly as possible. Any question — 
which arises is not on the general principle, 
but on the particular appointment. Is — 
Dr. Hunter a man from whom such help 
is obtainable as is not being derived from 
the ordinary College staff, and will it have — 
an appreciable influence in forwarding the 
main idea of the College? In my mind, 
he emphatically is not, and the appoint- 
ment demands criticism and deserves 
censure. 

We have many of us had opportunities 
of forming an impression of Dr. Hunter. 
There seems to have been a deliberate and 
not unsuccessful attempt to draw him 
into and attach him as closely as may be— 
with our movement. Why, it is extremely 
difficult to see. Still, there is the fact. — 
And, answering to our blandishments, Dr. 
Hunter appears to be very willing to turn 
us to account without identifying himself — 
whole-heartedly with us. Now what im- 
pression does he make? I write, of course, 
only for myself, and I write frankly. 

(1) I suppose he has been appointed as 
a noteworthy—a few enthusiasts might say 
a great—preacher, holding liberal principles. 

It is a good thing that a theological college 
for the training of ministers begins to show — 
signs of realising the quite fundamental 
importance of preaching, and is no longer — 
content to relegate it to the place of least — 
importance in the curriculum. Apart 
from the essentially commonplace and — 
familiar matter of his preaching, so highly 
decorated as to make on some the impres- 
sion of originality, and tinged with so 
much orthodoxy as to give it piquancy to — 
many modern Unitarian ears, is Dr. 
Hunter in manner and method an excep- 
tionally fine preacher? No doubt, to 
some he is, but for my part I am bound to 
say I consider the hundred-miles-an-hour 
declamatory reading of a rhetorical essay 
or rhapsody is not the way in which to 
appeal to the mind, move the conscience, 
or stir the hearts of men. I do not wish 
to attack Dr. Hunter, or to deny that he has 
done and is doing good service in the 
common cause, but only to challenge the 
wisdom of his appointment to a particular 
post. 

(2) Those who have been present at 
a service conducted by. Dr.. Hunter will 
know that in the devotional part he is 


% 


-practically inaudible. Even the lessons 


are read to himself. This method, which 
is unique outside the church of Rome, may 
have in his mind justification on some 
uncommunicated principle. The  im- 
pression which it makes on me is that he 
is deliberately saving his strength for the 
sermon. And I do most deliberately say 
that the clear, audible, reverent conduct 
of the devotional part of a service is as 
much of first-rate importance as the well- 
spoken message of the sermon. Indeed, | 
it may often happen that when the sermon 
awakens no response in the hearer’s mind, 
he may have been deeply moved, raised — 
on to the higher planes of thought and 
feeling by lesson and prayer. To add to — 
our conspicuous failures in the conduct © 
of public worship this of inaudibility — 
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would constitute no very obvious claim 


for-gratitude on the part of the churches to 
Dr. Hunter. 

(3) No small or unimportant part of a 
ministex’s life is spent, or should be, in the 
realisation of those exceptional oppor- 
tunities of intimate friendship which make 
him, in a peculiar sense, one with his 
people, enable bim to appreciate, interpret, 
and direct himself to the satisfaction of 
their deepest needs. On this point I write 
under correction, but, my impression is 
that Dr. Hunter has been the preacher 
almost entirely and not the pastor. Now, 
I assert that any influence in the college 
which tends to lead to the. church being 
identified with the pulpit as a mere preach- 
ing place must be highly dangerous to 
young men whose ideas of what is rightly 
to be expected ofa minister are in course of 
formation. In brief, although Dr. Hunter 
finds a not unimportant sphere for the exer- 
cise of his peculiar gifts, it Seems to me that 
he has no special qualification whatever for 
the work to which he is now appointed, 
but, on the other hand, that he is dis- 
qualified in various ways. And that I am 


-not by any means alone in this judgment 


I have good reason to know. Is it not 
well that those responsible should be told 
that, in the opinion of many who are 
sincerely concerned for the well-being of the 
College, they have made a grave blunder ? 
—Yours, &c., 
Appison A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Highgate. 
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.THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE. 
From TENNYSON. 

[This is the story of the man who gailed the 


. Seas to slay his enemy but found a friend 


instead. | 
MaAELDUNE was the chief of an island 
of the west called the Isle of Finn. 


~The day before he was born his father was 
slain in single combat by the Chief of a 


rival clan, who also lived on an island some 
distance away. Thus fatherless from his 
birth Maeldune grew up with a feeling 
that was cherished by all around him, that 
a great wrong had been done to him which 
could never be repaired; and as he heard 
men tell and tell again of all the valiant 
deeds of his father, and how the young men 
honoured him in peace and followed him in 
battle, his heart burned within him and he 
vowed that he would kill the man who had 
killed his father. Hvery year that passed 
served only to strengthen his bitter resolve, 
and when at last he reached manhood, 


-and was /himself made the chieftain, he 
_ called his men together and sailed to satisfy 


his revenge. 
They soon reached the isle where dwelt 


‘the man he sought. - It happened that as the 


ship approached he was standing on the 


‘beach, but just as Maeldune, sword in 


hand, was about to leap ashore, a sudden 
violent gale swept the vessel out to sea. 
Like Ulysses at the mercy of the winds 
that drove him astray, the ship of Maeldune 


‘was driven along until she reached the 


Silent Isle. 
In this strange place there was no suund 


‘of any kind. The waves as they broke on 
the shore, the brooks rippling over the 
gravel, even the waterfalls tumbling from 


the mountain tops made no sound whatever. 
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The pine trees uttered not a whisper, and 
the lark quivered high overhead without 
a song; ‘‘and the cock couldn’t crow, 
and the bull couldn’t low, and the dog 
couldn’t bark.’’ Wherever the seafarers 
wandered it was all as still as death, 
and worst of all they lost their own voices 
which grew thinner and fainter until they 
were no louder than the squeak of a bat. 
This so dismayed those strong men who 
were wont to raise their voices above the 
din of battle that with anger they left the 
shore and came presently to the Isle of 
Shouting. 

But this was worse than the other, for 
on the top of the cliffs sat a score of grim 
birds which shouted, once eyery hour, 
with such awful human voices that the 


ox fell dead at the plough, and the corn 


withered in the field, and the roofs of houses 
fell in, and the houses burst into flame ; 
and Maeldune’s men were infected by the 
mad spell, and they shouted at one another 
till they lost all reason and began to fight 
and slay, and it was all that their leader 
could do to draw them off, some wounded, 
some left dead. 

Very different was the Isle of Flowers 
which they next reached, guided by the 
breath of millions of roses carricd far out 
to sea. As they drew near it seemed 48 
though over the whole island, from summit 
to water-line, the clouds had been raining 


gems, topaz and sapphire and ruby, so did’ 
every inch of hillside and valley glitter with 


flowers. Passion flower, clematis, and 
convolvulus climbed up the cliffs, and the 
snow on the mountain tops was the snow 
of the hosts of lihes. Then Maeldune and 
his fellows landed and sang with great 
delight as they waded through the flowers, 
and in their glee rolled in the fields of crocus 
until they were yellow with pollen dust 
from head to foot; and the pollen in the 
air they breathed dried their throats and 
made them very thirsty, but there was no 
fruit of any kind with which to slake their 
thirst. So in disgust they tore up the 
flowers by handfuls and sailed to the Isle 
of Fruits. But alas! the juice of the fruits 
with which the island was laden was like 
wine, and it inflamed the tempers of the 
men until they quarrelled and fought, and 
had to be summoned back to the ship and 
reminded of the purpose with which they 
had left their homes, and which still re- 
mained unrealised. So next they passed 
by the Isle of Fire, which quaked with 
volcanic tremors and shot up crimson flames 
for miles into the sky, until they scemed to 
touch the stars. Then, some of the crew, 
maddened with excitement and the pois- 
onous fruits, leaped into the fire, and the 
rest sailed away until.they passed over 
a wonderful Undersea Isle, down upon 
which they gazed through the water that 
was clearer than air, and it appeared like 
a City in Paradise. There were massive 
towers and stately palaces, and round 


about stretched sweet quiet fields, so still 


and beautiful that it seemed as if they were 
asleep ; and with the charm of it certain 
of the men were so overcome that they for- 
got that it was all under the water, and 
plunging in were drowned. 

Then the stream of the sea and the wind 
that urged their sails brought the vegsel 
of Maeldune to the Bounteous Isle, where 
everything that heart could wish for lay 


around them. Day by day at dawn a} 
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shining hand was oxtended from the cloud 
above and placed at the side of every man 
food enough for the day, so that no one 
needed to work, but sat idly gazing at the 
waves and listening to the gurgling springs 
and singing songs, until for very weariness 
of indolence they needs must play; but 
the play grew rough and boisterous, for 
they played at battle, and at last were 
fighting in earnest when Macldune called 
them away. 

And they sailed to the Isle of Witches, 
who were lke the Syrens whom Ulysses 
saw and heard, who would have lured them 
to destruction had they not turned the helm 
about and hastened in another direction, 
which brought them in an evil hour to the 
Isle of the Double Towers; and this name 
it had received because on it were two 
towers, one of which was built of smooth 
stone, but the stonework of the other was 
carved all over with flowers. Now the 
earth was always moving beneath them as 
in an earthquake, and this made them 
knock violently against each other, while 
their bells clashed and boomed discordantly, 
and the frightened jackdaws flew screaming 
from their nests in the crannies. Then 
Macldune’s men took sides and fought 
against each other, half of them for one 
tower and half for the other; and while 
they fought till many were slain the 
thunder pealed over them in wrath all the 
day. 

And then all that were left went back to 
the ship and hoisted the sail, and the salt 
stream in the sea carried them: to the Isle 
of an Aged Saint. Many years had he 
lived there, and very old was he. His 
voice was low and gentle, and his eyes were 
sweet, and his long white hair and snowy 
beard reached to the ground. And he 
spake, and said: ‘‘O Maeldune, forsake 
this evil purpose of thine; leave the re- 
ward of sin to God. For how many gener- 
ations has this fatal feud been kept up 
between the two clans ? 

‘* His fathers have slain thy fathers in war 
or in single strife, 

Thy fathers have slain his fathers, each 
taken a life for a life; 

Thy father had slain his father—how long 
shall the murder last ? 

Go back to the Isle of Finn and suffer the 
Past to be Past.”’ 

Then the men and their chief all kissed 
the fringe of the old saint’s beard, as they 
knelt reverently before him, and he prayed 
with them and forgave them and blessed 
them, for a new heart had come to Mael- 
dune; but this he himself knew not until 
he had left the Isle of the Saint and had 
come in sight of the. isle of his foe from 
which he had been driven by the wind ; 
and there stood the man who had slain his 
father. And the wind ceased to blow and the 
current to flow, and there was nothing to 
hinder Maeldune from landing and _ slaying 
the man—but he would not. Instead thereof 
he forgave him and departed, weary of his 
fruitless travels and all the shame and strife 
of them; and when, at last, with only, a 
tenth of his men, he reached his own island 
he knew that the good and beautiful things 
of the world can only be fully enjoyed by 
those whose hearts are gentle and clean, 
and that to the heart that is full of wrath 
Paradise itself becomes a place of: folly 
and a mountain of strife. 

H. M. L. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. 

WE have before us the ConsTiITUTION 
or THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION FOR 
Socrat Servicer, the objects of which, as 
defined by its third rule, are ‘‘ specified 
in the resolution approved by the mecting 
of the National Conference on Wednesday, 
April 18, 1906, viz, :—(1) Careful study of 
the social problems of modern civilisation ; 
(2) The undertaking of definite practical 
work towards their solution.’’ Readers 
of the Inquirer, as well as all those who 
visited Oxford last April, will not need to 
be reminded that exactly these problems 
of modern civilisation occupied the most 
prominent place in the discussions of the 
Triennial Conference. But the movement 
out of which the present Union has sprung 
has no official connection with the Confer- 
ence. It presents its credentials as an 
independent’ association, and this fact 
seems to us not without significance. It 
indicates in brief the strong working of a 
tide of thought in our midst on the power 
of which individuals are borne to a single 
port. The thought of the Conference and 
the thought of the Union are superficially 
independent of one- another, but they 
become one as being expressions of a single 
larger aim. Neither lays claim to any 
originality. On the contrary, their strength 
consists in ranging itself with social forces 
outside our own little socicties. The 
stimulus to the enterprise was first given 
by those churchmen who founded the 
Christian Social Union, which has already 
its compeers in many of the Nonconformist 
Churches as well as in the religious Society 
of Friends. All these have their Unions, 
and one at least of them bears the compre- 
hensive title of Sociological Society. 

Now, mention of sociology reminds us 
that the movement in the Churches is part 
of and was preceded by a movement outside 
their borders. The societies we have men- 
tioned, and many similar associations, 
may all be brought into a single view as 
expressions of the one immense: thought 
which has modified so profoundly all our 
social theories. The idea is described in 
Professor Dicey’s recent ‘‘ Law and Public 


Opinion ’’ as the growth of collectivism. 
We may, indeed, go further, and say that 
it is the emergence of the belief in society 
as itself a spiritual reality of the nature 
of an: organism. Individual men and 
women are members of a community, and 
as such are more inextricably, more inti- 
mately bound each to each and dependent 
one on the other than the separate members 
and organs of the human body. This close- 
knit dependence of man on his. fellows 
carries with it a growing consciousness 
of social responsibility. The body ;politic 
is afflicted with many and serious, ,even; 
it sometimes seems, with fatal ills. The 
sociologist investigates social causes and 
effects to discover, if may be, the impersonal 
conditions of national well-being. The 
social reformer is learning that deep under- 
lying all personal defects which return 
in shapes of distress on the head of the 
sinner there are general causes in the nature 
of the industrial organisation which per- 


petuate and embitter poverty. Reformer 


and student alike recognise the arduous 


task which hes before them if these social 


problems of modern civilisation are to be 
solved, and the nation is to front the future 
with confidence and power. 


Society requires 


enlighten our darkness. 


force ? 


tion ! 


churches themselves. The service asked 


for is seemingly a simple and unpractica] 


one. Nevertheless, the study which is 
demanded is the inevitable preparation for 
the ultimate endeavour to remove even 
those causes of physical or spiritual desti- 
tution which are due to the environment 
in which men live. Prophecy is not a 
substitute for knowledge, but an interpre- 
tation. 

Since, then, the National Conference 
Union is seen to be in the line of social 
advance we welcome its appearance with 
a cordial greeting, and trust that its aims 
may be increasingly realised among us. 
If we are to offer any advice it will be to 
concentrate its energies on the social prob- 
lem as a whole and not to be too easily 
allured’ by mere philanthropic activities 
for the alleviation of this or that particular 
symptom of disease. The task of the pre- 
sent day is threefold, and the cure is logi- 


cally the latest phase. 
it must not be supposed that remedial 
action should wait until we can initiate the 
millennium by a stroke of the pen, for that 
time will never come. 
struction to which men of all creeds and 
political parties are alike looking forward 
cannot be other than gradual. 


what the churches 
ought to be able to give, requires what 
the religious spirit alone can contribute. 
Reform is necessary and sociological study 
is indispensable, but prophetic fervour and 
spiritual insight must be the channel by 
which the beam of celestial light shall 
Can the new move- 
ment which suggests these thoughts, or 
can any other of the associations within 
the churches exert this highest sociological 
The world has felt its need of 
spiritual power if it is to deal drastically 
and thoroughly even with a housing ques- 
In response to that demand of the 
spirit of the age numerous associations 
have sprung up within the churches, and 
they in their turn offer a challenge to the 


By that, of course, 


The social recon- 


But if 
the conception of society as itself a reality 
and a living whole is true at all, it certainly 


implies that the action needed for reform 


must be the considered action of the nation 


itself acting through the State as its instru- 
ment. So fat as the individual acts, and 
in the last resort there is no action except 


through individuals, he must act not as 
philanthropist, and not as churchman, 
but as citizen. As this must be so in the 
nature of the case, the work which lies 
before the union for social service is chiefly 
described in the first of its objects. 

We are tempted to consider how far 
the Union or the Churches can advance 
along the first method of the three to which 
we have referred, in the direction, that is 
to say, of sociological investigation. The 
leadera of our churches cannot, as a rule, 
expect to be experts in social philosophy, 
To consider this subject further would 
resolve itself into the question of how far, 
or whether sociology should become a 
basis of ministerial study of co-ordinate 
importance with theology, and that is 
too wide-reaching a consideration’ at the 
present moment. = ae 

The remaining task, and the one to 
which the Union invites the churches is 
itself a large and important one. It is 
work to which the Church has throughout | 
the ages devoted itself, not without success. 
Among the greatest of the preachers of 
Christendom was’ Curysostom of Constan- 
tinople. Nothing is more characteristic 
of his work than the attempt to popularise 
the ethical knowledge and the moral ideals 
of his time, to illustrate them, and to 
enforce them by an appeal to the hearts 
of his hearers and the summons of religion 
and duty. This is work for the pulpit, for 
the Sunday-school, for the Young People’s 
Guild. We want original thinkers, for 
social science is still in its infancy. But 
also there is a call for those who will 
zealously and patiently deal with the 
problems of modern society on the basis 
of what the original thinkers can teach us. 
All the questions which vex society to-day 
are economic and_ political’ questions, 
but they are also moral questions. They 
demand thought, and thought which must 
be followed by action, but above all they 
need to be pressed home again and again 
to the consciences of men. We are our 
brother’s keepers, and that increasingly, 
as, with the growth of society, we become 
ever more dependent on one another. 
This is the thought which, sphinx-like, 
perplexes us to-day. We cannot dismiss 


‘it from. our minds, even if we would. 


- unemployed is a perplexing one, and people 
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conviction, painful though it often may be, 
is the voice of the God of the ages to the 
men of to-day. To those who possess 
this world’s goods or wisdom, and who have 
heard in the still low music of humanity 
the voice of the loftiest ideal, the task 
presents itself in irresistible authority of 
sharing the blessing ‘of life in fraternal 
justice with those who are any way afflicted 
in mind, body, or estate. On this broad 
principle it is. possible to deal with all such 
specialinstances as those of unemployment, 
or of the living wage, or of education, or 
any of the innumerable other difficulties 
which defy but cannot ultimately defeat the 
advance of man. 

This is the thought and this the difficult 
duty which the churches are asked to 
study and to consider, not as a thing of pas- 
sing interest, but a matter of most vital 
moment to them as religious communities 
and to the nation at large. The gospel of 
JESUS is a, social message, not one of lonely 
attainment, but of a life of brotherhood; 
that is also the aspiration which animates 
the hope of men to-day, and which Mar- 
THEW ARNOLD has fixed on as the secret 
of his father’s power : 

“But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal.”’ 
The proper work of a religious society 
as such is not to entrench on the functions 
of the State, not primarily to do the work 
of the sociologist, but rather to set before 


shrine, and gives fresh pregnancy to the 
words: ‘‘thou art not far from the 
kingdom of heaven.’? There are some 
poets who may be called fitly, and in a 
special sense, religious. Dante moves 
among the great conceptions of medixval 
theology, and he brings us at last into 
the presence of the Love, which moves 
the sun and the other stars. Milton 
accepts the Puritan theodicy of his time, 
and fills it with the splendours of his own 
imagination. Wordsworth interprets the 
Divine Presence in nature and his own 
soul, and his noblest verse is steeped in 
religious emotion. Shakespeare is not 
a religious poet in the sense in which Dante, 
Milton, and Wordsworth are religious 
poets. He belongs to the outer courts 
of the temple. He has no _ religious 
theory, cither derived, or peculiar to 
himself. He leaves no impression on 
the mind, which can be called definitely 
religious. There is no reason to suppose 
that he was a very religious man, or that 
he was interested specially in religion. 
No breath from the eager religious dis- 
putes of his time reaches his pages. None 
of his characters are of a distinctly religious 
type; the Catholic saint and the Pro- 
testant devotee are both absent. None 
of them stand agaze into the mysteries 
of the Unseen, transfigured by the fervour 
of devotion. There are indeed occasional 
passages which have upon them the 
special marks of Christian romance, lke 
the description of the death of Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, in ‘‘ Richard II,’’: ~ 


“Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk 


the minds and stamp into the hearts of fought 

its members the existence and the need of} For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian 

those in every town and countryside who field, : i 

in the midst-of the abundance of wealth | Streaming the ensign of the Christian 
se serial cross 

are so lacking in the means of livelihood Against black Pagans, Turks, and Sara- 

that they are left without hope in the} * gens. 

world. And, toil’d with works of war, retired 

himself 


To Italy; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s 
earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so 
long.”’ 


But there is nothing here which has in 
it the note of personal confession or goes 
beyond the plain requirements of his 
art. A dramatist, who stood _ himself 
in his private belief quite outside the 
Christian faith, might have written thus. 
So true is all this that men have disputed 
whether Shakespeare was a Catholic or 
a Protestant, and.it was possible for a 
recent critic to write an essay on ‘‘ the 
absence of religion in Shakespeare ’’ 
without running any risk of public censure 
or ridicule. 

The truth is, as Professor Bradley has 
reminded us recently, ‘‘ the Elizabethan 
drama was almost wholly secular; and 
while Shakespeare was writing he practi- 
cally confined his view to the world of 
rfon-theological observation and thought, 
so that he represents it substantially 
in one and the same way, whether the 
story is Christian or pre - Christian. 


PREBENDARY CARLILE of the Church 
Army is away from town on tour. He is will- 
ing to go anywhere to further the work of 
which he is the founder, and to assist the 
poor for whose uplifting the Army is in 
commission. It is necessary that the Church 
Army should have a fund of £100,000, 
because it proposes, withina twelvemonth’s 
space to emigrate 20,000 people. It may 
do so; more probably it will have to be 
content with less than the number of 
sovereigns and emigrants. Nevertheless, 
many families will leave these shores, 
and, to judge from past experience, they 
will, when the chance comes, do well. 
But then, given the chance, they might 
have done well at home. Many of them, 
in fact, will be people who have not done 
by any means badly. The question of the 


are ready to Jump at anything that 
sounds like a remedy, yet it is quite futile 
to expect to find this remedy in emigration. 
Past experiments have shown at least so 
much as that. 


Tue company of great books always 
reminds me that the temple has_ its 
spacious outer courts as well as its inner 


intently and seriously, and he painted 
it, we cannot but conclude, with entire 
fidelity, without the wish to enforce an 
opinion ‘of his own, and, in essentials, 
without regard to anyone’s hopes, fears, 
or beliefs.’? ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ he says, 
elsewhere, ‘‘ was not attempting to justify 
the ways of God to man, or to show 
the universe as a Divine Comedy.’’ Of 
course, this is only another way of saying 
that he was dramatic to the finger-tips. 
The school of sentimental criticism goes 
astray fatally, when it tries to prove 
that it was his purpose to enforce certain 
lessons about human life and Divine 
love and justice. Shakespeare is never 
didactic. Even the great tragedies end 
with no theodicy or theory of restitu- 
tion like the book of Job. The good 
and evil characters pass to where ‘* beyond 
these voices there is peace,’’ but no 
attempt is made to pluck aside the veil 
which shrouds the mystery. He was a 
humanist, and his work is the perfect 
flower of the movement of humanism, 
with its fresh, passionate interest in 
human life and all that befalls it, which 
began with the Renaissance. If his 
influence is of a kind that can be called 
moral or religious at all, tho secret of 
it must not be sought cither in the subjects 
of his plays or in any kind of direct teach- 
ing or personal belief. It is something 
indirect, a result unpremeditated and un- 
foreseen. But many of the noblest in- 
fluences come to us precisely in this way. 
They recall us to attitudes of mind, to 
channels of emotional experience, to the 
wider sympathies and to many aspects 
of human excellence, of which ordinary 
religious teaching takes little account. 
It is a pardonable straining of language 
if we apply the term religious—though 
perhaps spiritual would be a better word 
—to whatever enhances the dignity of 
life or renews for us the sacredness of 
the world. 

Shakespeare was a humanist. He 
painted life as he saw it. He did not 
select certain types, which pleased him, 
and confine his attention to them. 
Nothing human came amiss to him. 
It is a motly crowd of people that moves 
across his stage; and he is not their 
critic nor their judge. With kindly humour 
he is interested in them all. Their charac- 
ters are not refracted by his own mood 
of expectancy or gloom. They stand 
before us bright, vivid, real, in their 
habit as they lived. The consequence 
is that, leaving out of account for the 
moment the great passages of tragedy, 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness pervades 
his work, as of the sunshine and open 
air of a world in which there is much 
to enjoy. He banishes the winter of our 
discontent, and puts us in a good temper 
with life. Anyone who has this power 
of making us more keenly interested 
in the world, more generous and happy 
in our views of life, is a powerful ally 
of Christianity. Is there not in parts of the 
Gospels themselves an element of this 
Shakespearean good humour ? It lies 
like a shaft of light across their matchless 
stories of human life, and helps to make 
them, apart from their deeper significance, 
the most simply beautiful writings in the 
world. But Shakespeare’s gallery of 
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portraits may do something more for us 
besides increasing our gaiety and good 
humour. It enlarges our knowledge of 
human life, and while it enlarges our 
knowledge, it enriches our sympathy. 
This is a service which the novelist is 
doing for us continually, but no one does 
it in so consummate a way as Shakespeare. 
As we turn his pages we are free of the 
liberties of the court, we feel the rush 
and excitement of battle, we find ourselves 
in the company of the subtle politician, 
the ambitious worldling, the gay lover, 
the country bumpkin, the motley fool. 
All types of men and women are there, 
and they are so presented to us that we 
understand them, why they feel and think 
and act just as they do. We are, most 
of us, very provincial in our views of life. 
Our standards, our judgments, and our 
sympathies are those of our class, our 
party, or our creed. Shakespeare gives 
us the franchise of the world. It is very 
near akin to Christian sympathy, that 
fundamental grace of the Gospel, this 
power of feeling with men quite not akin to 
ourselves in gifts and temperament, of 
entering into cheir hearts, and understand- 
ing the secret springs of their life; and 
with understanding come larger capacity 
for admiration, less disposition to judge, 
more tolerance of the infinite diversities 
among men. 

But if Shakespeare is tolerant it is with 
a tolerance that is poles asunder from 
moral indifference. He never blurs the 
lines. He never asks us to admire what 
should be hateful. It is one of the dis- 
criminating sayings of Coleridge, that there 
is ‘‘no character in Shakespeare to which 
he has given a propensity to sneer or scoff 
or express contempt, but he has made that 
man a Villain.’’ 

For his presentation of evil we must turn 
chiefly to the great tragedies. There we 
find it in its foulest and also in its most 
subtle forms—cruelty, lust, jealousy, rage, 
ingratitude, selfish ambition; and with 
them the flaws which mar the characters of 
the good and often involve them in the 
same tragic fate. All these Shakespeare 
found in the world, and, stern roalist 
that he was, he put them all into his 
pictures of human life, extenuating nothing 
and yet setting down nought in malice, 
But to his clear gaze evil revealed itself as 
something more than a fact in the natural 
history of man. He saw it as a dark and 
hostile force in perpetual conflict with the 
good. When men treat with evil otherwise 
than as an enemy, when they try to make 
terms with it as a power to be coerced and 
used for their own ends, then it turns upon 
them to devastate and to destroy. This 
is the secret of the tragic element in human 
life, and it is the burden of Shakespearean 
tragedy. Macbeth, as soon as he yields 
to the temptation to compass his am- 
bition by evil means, is caught in a fatal 
snare. We can watch the coarsening of 
his character, the disappearance of all 
manly and kingly qualities, the dark 
obsession of fear, till these are his last 
words, the unconscious verdict of the soul 
upon its own villany ; 

‘“It is a tale 
- Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.’’ 


The character of Lady Macbeth is. 


drawn with the same close observation of 
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moral facts. At first she is quite indiffer- 
ent. She is not horrified at the murder of 
Duncan ; she is only surprised that an old 
man should have so much blood in him. 
While her husband is haunted by strange 
spectres of the brain, she has recourse to 
her ‘‘ facile realism.’’ ‘‘ What’s done is 
done.’’ ‘‘ A little water clears us of this 
deed.’’ But slowly the reality and power 
of evil are forced in upon the mind. Con- 
science awakens, not to remorse, but to 
terror. She cannot endure the darkness, 
and must have a light burning always by 
her. At last the moral fact grips her and 
strangles her: ‘‘ What’s done cannot be 
undone.’’ 

There is in Shakespeare an element of 
terrible impartiality in the treatment of 
this theme. The good and the evil, the 
cruel and the gentle share the same tragic 
fate. vil is depicted in its progress and 
its wreck, as he sees it on the stage of the 
world. The rest is silence. In his later 
work, above all in the Tempest, there is a 
hint of the part which love plays as a 
spiritual force in human life, of its forgive- 
ness and reconciliation and final victory. 
Even Caliban, in his low bestiality, is 
brought to a better mind : 


‘* ll be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace.’’ 


Here, if anywhere, Shakespeare comes near 
to a Christian interpretation of life. But 
it is not wise to insist upon it, for even here 
he is still the sane observer of facts and 
not the preacher of a message. ‘The sig- 
nificant fact is this, that the supreme 
humanist, who depicts things as they are 
with the closest approach ,to scientific 
faithfulness, represents evil not merely in 
its ugliness, but as something hateful and 
hostile, which the world is always trying 
to cast out and exterminate. We are at 
liberty to go beyond the dramatic point of 
view, and to inquire into the meaning of 
this fact. Underlying it for all who will 
think out the issue clearly is the spiritual 
truth, that the world means something, 
and that it means good. In whatever 
fashion we may interprot this ultimate 
meaning, at least it forbids us to b2 
materialists. The transition is easy and 
natural from the moral facts, which Shake- 
speare sets down as he sees them, to their 
root in the righteousness of God. But 
the dramatist does not conduct us himself 
into these high regions of faith. He is a 
humanist to the last. He brings us to the 
place where the riddles of existence begin 
to crowd upon us, and there he surrenders 
us to a higher guide; even as Virgil leaves 
Dante at the threshold of Paradise: ‘‘ Son 
.... thou art come to a place where I, 
of myself, discern no further. Here have 
I brought thee with wit and art. ... No 
more expect my word or sign.”’ ES 

It is this strict limit, imposed upon him 
by the conditions of his art, and probably 
by his own temperament, which makes it 
impossible to describe Shakespearé as a 
religious teacher in the ordinary meaning 
of the word. We do not go to him either 
for Christian doctrine or for the vision of 
God. There are ranges of spiritual ex- 
perience which he does not attempt to 
explore. There are elementary needs of 
the human soul which nothing he has 
written can satisfy: But he~ will be 


numbered always among the chy 
mankind. When we considet the wealth 
of his achievement as a moral influence 
among men, how he has widened their 
horizon and enriched their sympathy, and 
confirmed them in the love of good; 
when we remember, too, how he brings us 
to the edge of life’s dark mystery, and 
then, though he will be no longer our guide, 
leaves the way open for the teaching and 
vision of the Gospel, we can describe him 
most fitly as a prodigal dispenser of the 
bounty and joy of earth, who is not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. His place 
is among the forerunners, in the spacious 
outer courts of the temple. 


W..- Bed, 
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FITCHETT’S WESLEY.* 


THE purchaser of this book will find that — 
he has got within a moderate compass and 
at a very moderate price a very excellent 
account of the life and work of John Wesley. — 
The story is freshly told. Things that one 
had read before in Southey or Moore or 
Tyerman or elsewhere are still worth 
reading again in their new context. And 
the effect of the whole is to give the reader 
an intelligent and fairly adequate idea of 
Wesley, and of the origin of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. A certain buoyancy of style, 
closely connected as it is with the author’s 
unfrightened frankness in telling his story, 
carries the reader along, keeps him active 
and alert, and ready to begin the next 
section as soon as this one is finished. It 
might justly be expected that in recording 
Wesley’s spiritual experiences the author 
would treat them from the point of view 
of a Methodist theologian, and the reader 
will readily excuse, if not justify the ex- 
travagant estimate of Wesley which serves 
ag an introduction to the whole work. 

Again, so many of the facts are related 
as exceptional, so many of them do not 
seem incredible only because they are 
already well known, that the writez’s 
undoubted tendency to use needless em- ~ 
phasis does not irritate, though it occasion- 
ally amuses the reader. Sie 

‘‘T¢ is no exaggeration to say that 

Wesley preached more sermons, rode | 

more miles, printed more books, and 

influenced more lives than any other 

Englishman of his age, or perhaps, of 

any age. And the performance did not 

even tire him !** 
But the work is not mainly made up of 
these easy generalisations. It is a study in 
Wesley. It is a courageous attempt to 
discover and to make known the secret of 
his strength, the limits of his power, the 
circumstances and characteristics -that 
conspired.to create his success. And hardly 
any reader, will rise from the work without 
feeling his indebtedness to’ the writer’s 
candour, good sense, and general trustiness. 

The notice given of the parents of Wesley 
and of other members of the family should 
be well considered. The man who has 
had some experience of modern Wesleyan 
Methodism may be excused for thinking 
that the character of the connection is 
influenced not only by the traits it has in- 
herited directly from John Wesley, but 
by the qualities and defects of the whole 
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Wesley family. The father of Wesley 


with his intolerable self-importance, his 


majestic airs of superiority, his utter 
incapacity in practical matters, and his 
hard and unintelligent conduct towards 
the children who offended him ; the mother 
of Wesley, energetic, optimistic, persever- 
ing, knowing everything about the manage- 
ment of children, except how to hold them 
in life and comfort them ; Wesley’s brother 
Charles, with just a touch of poetic genius 
‘in him, occasionally showing himself narrow, 
prejudiced, proud, but with a deep spiritual 
understanding that gave him power to 


. translate the trembling incoherent ex- 


periences of awakened souls into verse that 
at one time breathed forth the impassioned 
language of prayer, and at another the 
rapturous expression of thankfulness, trust, 
and joy; these and the less-known mem- 
bers of the Wesley family seem to account 
for one and another characteristic of the 
Wesleyan people to thisday. The Wesleys 
live again in the Wesleyans. 

A considerable space in the volume is 
occupied with what one may call the 
philosophy of the Wesleyan Revival. John 
Wesley’s conversion, his release or partial 
release from sacerdotalism and his evan- 
gelical reading of Christianity are made to 
account for a very great deal. It is very 
well to have all these matters set forth 
in detail that we may see them as Wesley 
himself saw them, as they appeared to his 
earliest followers, and as they are inter- 
preted by a great many Wesleyans to-day. 
* But when Dr. Fitchett asks towards the 
end of his volume, ‘‘ With what eyes 
would Wesley have looked upon a Rainbow 
Bible ? How would he have dealt with 
all the new, fermenting unbeliefs, bred of 
science, or of half science ? ’’ he is remind- 
ing us that the Wesleyan reading of Chris- 
tianity, important as it has been and is 
yet, is getting year by year to be less 
eredible and less intelligible. An appeal 
to Wesley’s experience 1s unanswerable, as 
long as that experience has its counterpart 
in the souls and lives of other men. But 
what if the time is coming, and is now 
close upon us when Wesley’s reading of 
human nature, and his interpretation of 


_the work of Christ, will seem as antiquated 


and inadequate as his reading of child 
nature and his scheme of child life seem 
to every intelligent man and woman now ? 
That account of Kingswood{School which 
8 given under the heading ‘‘ Wesley’s 
Odd Opinions,’’ may have more signifi- 
cance than the writer believed. Wesley 
drew up a time table for the children of 


Kingswood School, we are told, which was 


éalculated to make them cither lunatics or 
hypocrites. Very suggestive sentences are 
these—‘‘ As a matter of fact, Kingswood 


“comes next to his own wife in the vexa- 


tion it caused Wesley. Human nature was 
in quarrel with his dreadful time-table.’’ 
In short, the Wesley doctrine at its earliest 
and best could not be applied to children. 
They were not the sort of beings Wesley 
supposed them to be. Can we wonder 
if by and by it should prove that tho 
Wesleyan teaching was only temporarily 
and not eternally applicable to men ? 

-.. Those whose investigations and inquiries 
are directed just to those problems that 
Wesley neglected, to child life, child nature, 
the development of the moral and mental 
life of the child, will be likely to arrive 


at very different estimates of grown men 
and women, of this world and the world 
to come, of God and Christ and Mankind 
from those that passed current with John 
Wesley. 

That our age is defective enough in spirit- 
ual things, that our twentieth century has 
too much in common with the eighteenth 
century which in this book is represented 
in such unlovely colours may be regretfully 
acknowledged. A new Wesley is needed, 
doubtless. But not only his theology, 
and his: scheme of salvation, his very 
inward experience will have to be difterent 
from that of his predecessor if he is to speak 
to the men of our day as Wesley spoke to 
those of his time. Meanwhile, this book, 
together with one or other of the abridged 
editions of Wesley’s Journal, will give us 
an admirable and fairly adequate concep- 
tion of Wesley and his work, of the time 
in which he lived, the doctrine he preached, 
of some few of his helpers and fellow workers, 
and of the astonishing success of his labours, 
The book is heartily commended. 

J. R. 


STANDARDS OF CHURCH 
JUDGMENT; 


In these days, in which society at 
large seems to go perpetually alternating 
between the two extremes of prying into 
its own manifold diseases, on the one 
side, and rushing to all manner of external 
stimulants, remedies, or palliatives on 
the other, and in which the Church, so 
far from teaching the world better, seems 
more and more prone to follow the world 
in its heedless ways, nothing can be 
more important than standards of judg- 
ment; I wish, therefore, to set down 
certain thoughts about these as they 
pertain to the Church rather than to 
the world, though I do not forget that 
they cannot well pertain to the one with- 
out more or less pertaining to the other. 
The rather close and direct observation 
and experience of years have led me to 
think that no churches in Christendom 
need a word of warning, of admonition, 
or of inspiration, on this far-reaching 
question more than do the churches of 
the Liberal Faith; Among these churches 
utterly false standards of judgment on 
ecclesiastical questions are getting more 
and more rife, while, within their borders, 
true standards tend more and more to 
be set aside by an over-busy officialism, 
or to be lost sight of by more or less con- 
fused and bewildered, not to say restless, 
congregations. Whoever, therefore, shall 
be able to say or do anything towards 
leading men and women away. from the 
wrong and conducting them towards 
the right on these manifold questions, 
will deserve well of his kind, whether 
he gets what he deserves or not, 

(1) Dealing with certain false church 
standards that are getting more and more 
self-assertive and self-contradictory in 
our ranks, I ask, by way of sample of 
what I mean, the attention of the 
readers of this paper to the utterly false 
standard of numbers in regard to our 
churches and Sunday-schools, which, of 
course, are inseparable. As a vivid, not 
to say painful, illustration of the signifi- 
cance of this utterly false standard of 
ecclesiastical measurement, I may be 


allowed to refer to the fact that I was, 
not very long since, present at a repre- 
sentative meeting of a certain section 
of our churches at which certain churches 
and Sunday-schools were being vivisected, 
and, in connection with which barbarous 
operation, one of the ministers present, 
with more or less direct reference to 
another, also present; ventured to say: 
““Tf I were the minister of a church 
which had a Sunday-school of only some 
twenty or thirty scholars, I should be 
ashamed of myself.** There was, in 
the summary jurisdiction thus exercised, 
no reference whatever to the merits of 
the case in question, judged by far truer 
and higher standards, no question what- 
ever as to the loyalty or the disloyalty 
to great principles and to daily duty 
on the part of the minister so assailed, 
nor as to whether or not he was better 
or worse than his assailant when tried 
by these truer and higher standards of 
Church life and work. The one fact 
fixed on was that the marked school 
was a smaller one than some others, a 
purely external and physical test being 
thus allowed, in the critic’s mind, to 
decide the whole question of self-shame 
or of self-gratification; How any standard 
of measurement could be worse in itself 
or worse in its application I could not 
then, and cannot now, even so much as 
imagine: The minister thus falsely tested 
and falsely condemned could not, more- 
over, forget that, in the course of his 
ministerial life, he had, conjointly with 
others, been the minister of churches 
whose Sunday-schools numbered 350, 500; 
600, or the like, and yet that not one of 
these larger schools had ever required 
half the amount of time and labour 
needed by the branded small school of 
30 to 40. If the application of the false 
standard thus illustrated had been excep- 
tional, it might well have passed; but 
it has, of late years, been exemplified so 
much and so often as to beg the whole 
question as between the small in bulk 
and the great in principle, whichjis vital 
to our churches, if ever anything was 
vital to them. The real point for all 
the ministers and members of our churches 
and Sunday-schools is not as to whether 
these are great or small but as to whether 
ministers, congregations, and _ school- 
managere, as a whole, are loyally and 
faithfully doing their whole duty in the 
light of the great principles for which 
they stand: No churches and no ministers 
whatever, of the Liberal Faith especially; 
have the smallest need to be ashamed 
of themselves because they are few in 


‘number, so long as they are true and 
‘loyal, while no mere bulk, or the count- 


ing of more heads than usval, can shield 
them from dishonour if they are nof true 
and loyal, It is a further condemnation 
of the bad standard of measurement 
thus illustrated that, if it were applied, 
impartially all round, and if it were fully 
accepted, it would put to shame all our 
churches and all our ministers alike, 
Numbers, in churches and schools, as 
in all other things, are always relative 
and comparative; and so, whilst some 
of our churches and schools are small 
indeed, when compared with others of 
their own order, it is equally certain that 
the very largest of them dwindle into 
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insignificance when compared with the 
numbers of the largest churches and 
schools in other denominations; Are, 
then, the adverse critics within our own 
ranks not only prepared thus to condemn 
brethren as able and as competent as 
themselves on an utterly false standard 
of measurement, but also to be quite as 
fully condemned in their own persons, 
by the same hopelessly bad test, the 
moment they compare themselves, their 
churches; and their Sunday-schools, not 
with the smaller churches and schools 
in their own ranks, but with the far larger 
churches and schools of Christendom 
as a whole? Their logic, or the want 
of it, leads straight to this question; 
while the question itself does but show 
what a miserable standard it 1s which 
they have thus adopted in part, and 
how its absolutely impartial adop- 
tion would but tend to prove what many 
persons have long asserted, that our 
churches and schools as a whole, are 
‘* a vanishing quantity,’’ that they are 
‘* dying at the roots,’’? or that ‘‘ there 
is no hope for them,’’ and that ‘‘ while 
the work of their ministers is harder 
than that of the ministers of any other 
churches, it is also more utterly unfruit- 
ful.”* When critics are obliged thus 
to apply their own critical principles 
to themselves as well as to their fellows, 
it is high time for them to. ask, very 
seriously indeed, whether they had not 
better look at once for some truer 
standard of church judgment. 

(2) That there are some other equally 
false church standards of judgment in 
our Liberal Churches goes without say- 
ing, but, for lack of both time and space, 
I leave these and pass on to say a word 
or two on the érue standards for our 
Liberal Churches, contenting myself with 
the treatment of one of these which 
seems to be just as typical on the right 
side as the external test of numbers is 
on the wrong side I think I have already 
suggested, to all discerning readers of 
the paper, what the true central standard 
of judgment, for all our churches, schools, 
and ministers is, and must be. Loyalty, 
then, absolute loyalty to the great princi- 
ples for which all our churches, schools, 
and ministers stand is the one supreme 
and sole word that ligre needs to be said 
and insisted on. No one, certainly no 
minister, in our ranks, should now need 
to be told what the great principles in 
question are, To me, at any rate, it gets 
clearer day by day that, if the central 
and essential principles of our churches 
and schools be not those of unreserved 
faithfulness to all human faculties and 
capacities on the one hand, and equally 
unreserved faithfulness to the leadings 
of the Spirit of the Living God on the 
other, then we have no locus standi in 
the religious world at all, no distinctive 
place to fill, and no distinctive work 
to do, It is by our several and collective 
loyalty to these essential principles thet 
we must stand or fall, and I, for one, now 
as ever, must steadily decline either to be 
judged or to judge, in regard to our churches, 
schools, and ministers, by any other 
standard whatever. Of course, the more 
or less visible issues of such principles and 
of such loyalty thereto can never be matters 
of absolute indifference ; but, in all such 
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cases, as that of our churches more 
especially, woe be to the man or to the 
body of men who prove themselves so 
absorbed by the outward issue as not to 
be able to see the shining glory of the in- 
ward ideal, no matter what the passing 
church circumstances or the fleeting con- 
ditions of church life may happen to be. 

We all. want to grow, of course; but we 
should never forget that there is all the dif- 


ference in the world between the growth of a 
Daniel Lambert and an Apostle Paul: With 


the one exception of the Master himself, 


there is no more magnificent personality 


in Christendom than that same ‘‘ Paul, 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ’’; but there 
was a time in his grand life when it was not 


exactly outward success that he had to 
If prayer be, as Coleridge 


boast of. é 
characteristically said it was, ‘* the 
mightiest energy of the human spirit,’’ 


then it is equally true that all the spiritual 


energy I possess goes out in the prayer to 
God that all our churches, schools, and 
ministers might read, once again, and again 


after that, the piercing words of Paul, in 


which, writing of himself and his co-workers, 
he says, ‘‘ Giving no offence in anything, 
that the ministry be not blamed; but in 
all things commending ourselve; as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 


stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 


labours, in watchings, in fa-tings’’ ; and 
so on to ‘‘ having nothing and yet possess- 
ing all things.’’ Judged by these and the 
like grand words, Paul, in the light of 
transfiguring history, is himself trans- 
cendent; but tried, at the time, by any 
other than the most inner, the most 
spiritual, and the most divine standards, 
he must have been set down as a failure. 
Nay, indeed, it is equally certain that, 
judged by the merely outward issues of his 
birth, life, and death, even Jesus has not 
been a success. Only when judged by the 
spiritual and the ethical, and therefore by 
the divine and human in one, can Jesus 
and his religion be now vindicated in face 
of the civil, political, and social state of 
Christendom at this moment. Let those 
who will, then, insist upon it that we must 
have regard not only to the great principles 
for which we stand, but to their outward 
issues as well; but let no man fall into 
the huge blunder of looking more to the 
external than to the internal, to the 
transient rather than to the permanent. 
(8) Reviewing all that has thus been 
said upon this great question of standards 
of church judgment, there can be no more 
doubt as to the, lessons it teaches than as to 
the inner importance of the subject itself. 
No one can over-rate the significance of 
the fact that, while the outward test, for 
inward and spiritual things, is utterly 
bad in itself, it is absolutely fatal for the 
churches, the schools, and the ministers of 
the Liberal Faith. Nor, on the other hand, 
can anyone over-rate the significance of 
the rule that, while the test of absolute 
loyalty to great principles is essentially 
true in all cases, it is also the one test which 
we of the Liberal Faith should think of 
either for ourselves or for other people, 
The supreme lesson of lessons for all is the 
lesson which teaches us that we must, 
above all and beyond all, follow the inward 
light, and not be ‘‘ disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.’” W. MELLor. 
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GATEWAYS TO THE SOUL. 


I.—Sense or Warmrtu. 

In a recent issue of the Hibbert Journal 
(January, 1906) in his article on ‘‘ The 
Material Element in Christianity,” Sir 
Oliver Lodge pleads for a recognition of the 
essential and indispensable use of the 
facts of nature and objects of sense in the 
development of the spiritual side of our 
being. Even if we sre immortal spirits, 
the material vehicle furnished by our bodies 
is the necessary medium of manifestation, 
without which the world of matter could 
not be apprehended or have for us an 
effective existence. No vision, thought, 
or Inspiration enters our present conscious- 
ness except through the brain. Our senses 
limit us, but, so far as they go, they tell us 
the truth. 2 

If life has a meaning at all, we may 
reasonably suppose that our assuming an 
earthly body, our ‘‘ logos becoming flesh,’’ 
provided the best means of furthering our 
evolution. In that sense, the doctrine of 
the Incarnation is the central fact of 
Christianity and of every great religion. 
‘*In our flesh grows the branch of this 
life, in our soul it bears fruit.’’ ‘‘ All 
good things are ours; nor soul helps flesh 
more, than flesh helps soul.’’ Such was 
Browning’s view, urged in no spirit of 
paganism, but in full confidence that man. 
was ‘‘a god though in the germ,”’ 

The tabernacle of flesh wherein we dwell, 
moves in a temple that holds a, mightier 
Presence, who must be revealed as much 
as concealed in this materia] manifestation, 
seeing that without His indwelling life 
it could not be at all. Though a veil hide 
the inscrutable face, and. we may. gaze 
even upon the veiled mystery only through 


| the bar of sense, some token of its meaning 


must be given in every flashing movement 
of its iridescent folds. 

An effort will be made in these articles 
to deal with certain experiences of sense as 
avenues to the knowledge of God. Before 
treating of the specialised senses, it may. 
be of interest to consider a ‘‘ massive 
sensation’’ like warmth. I have ven-. 
tured to connect this personal function 
with a cosmic function, which for lack of a 
better title may be termed ‘‘ the glow of 
God.”’ ; 

The Breath of Winter. 

If all terrestrial processes are reflections, 
symbols of the operation of cosmic ener-. 
gies, our summer and winter may shadow 
forth the giving and withdrawing of ‘‘ that 
love, whose smile kindles the universe,’’ 
the process of the creation and disintegra- 
tion of a world. 

To Northerners, the exercise of the sense. 
of warmth is peculiarly grateful and com- 
forting. Who has not felt on a chill morn- 
ing in a badly-warmed church the inapti- 
tude of the Oriental and essentially tropical. 
image, ‘‘ Thou art our shadow from the 
heat of life.’’ Our eyes are hungering 
for light, our body is desolate for warmth. 
An icy blast from the North-east blows 
upon us, ahd under it we shrink and shrivel. 
It was here that Shakespeare found. 
closest analogy to man’s inbumanity— 

‘* Blow, blow, thou winter-wind ; 

‘* Thou art not so unkind é 

““ As man’s ingratitude ; ae 

‘“ Thy breath is not so keen, ah 

‘* Because thou art not seen, 

** Although thy breath be-rude.’? 


Bie 
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But when the rays of the sun beat upon 
us, and our face is fanned by a warm breeze 
from the south, we begin to bask, we grow 
expansive, we beam in response. Grati- 
tude, affection, spring up easily and 
spontaneously. 4 


Language and Experience. 

These diverse human moods, engendered 
by a contrasted sense-experience, have 
registered themselves in the parables of our 
common tongue. Men speak of the cold 
glitter or the steely look of unsympathetic 
eyes. Intellectuality, divorced from emo- 
tion, is taken’ as indication of a-‘‘ cold, 
calculating nature.’’ 

** Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 

‘* T heard a voice, ‘ believe no more.’ 

‘CA warmth within the breast would 

melt 

‘* The freezing reason’s colder part ; 

‘« And like a man in wrath the heart 

‘ Stood up and answered ‘I have felt.’ ” 

A trust in the higher things, a love of 

the unproven good belongs to the heart’s 
warmth, and the man who embodies it 
is named ‘‘ warm-hearted,’’ ‘‘ ardent,’’ is 
seen to wear a ‘‘beaming’’ face, and to 
live the ‘‘radiant’’ life. Artistic dis- 
crimination makes use of similar termino- 
logy for the ‘‘ warm tones’’ of a picture 
are contrasted approvingly with. ‘‘ cold 
tints.’’ 
“A writer in the Book of Revelation in 
the ‘‘ winter of his discontent,’’ weary of 
the apathy and indifference of the Laodi- 
ceans, plunged into the familiar symbolism, 
**T would you were either hot or cold ’’; 
he would they gave their ardour, their 
enthusiasm to the cause, or opposed it with 
antagonism, negatived it—but that callous 
** nothingarianism ’’ was more than he 
could endure. 

This symbolism we derive from the fact 
that we occupy a dwelling which has to be 
kept at a certain temperature, a certain 
luke-warm condition, that should vary 
little, though the environment change from 
the vigours of the coldest day in winter to 
the sultriness and oppressiveness of the 
hottest day in summer. 

Whence our Warmth? “2% 

Yet our own warmth we do not make, 
The fuel of our combustion we take from 
the heavens. We borrow it in some form 
of bottled sunshine, whether from food or 

*wood or coal. We cannot conceive of a 
more apt symbol of our utter dependence 
upon God who ‘‘holds moral relations 
with mankind ’’ than this—all our life- 
energies are derived from the central star 
of our system—the sun. If the universe 
is a huge organism, in whose matrix the 
heavenly bodies are imbedded like so many 
o’gans, the sun is the heart of the solar 
system, and our earth one of the limbs that 
receives its vitality from that life-giving 
power. Detaching itself earliest (accord- 
ing to one version of the Nebular Theory) 
from the primitive space-filling Nebula, the 
sun became a focus which collected the 
divine energies and distributed them to 
the worlds that formed later. Were that 
fountain dried up, we would all become 
as the dead leaves that lie on the forest 
floor. All our energies, caloric, chemical, 
actinic, electric, vital, are derived from 
the sun. We feed and are nourished upon 
Solar rays. Heat is but a gross physical 
symbol of the life of God that sustains us. 


Sun Worship. 

There is sufficient reason why we turn, 
in spite of our scepticism, with lightened 
eyes and grateful heart to the sun; we 
retain something more than relics of ancient 
sun-worship ; we enjoy the sense of present 
good, we feel the instant glow, there is an 
immediate response as the harp answers 
to the touch of a deft hand, as the eye 
straining for beauty kindles before a form 
of loveliness. In that glorious shekinah, 
to which so many eyes all the world over 
turn lovingly, lies a bond that unites 
diverse forms of religion — Zoroastrian 
and Christian, Hindu and Samoyede, 
Druid and Greek. Modern science has 
helped us to realise that in order to walk 
or talk, to work or play, in order that 
brain may response to stimulus, or heart 
pump out oxygenated blood, the sun’s 
strength must be drawn upon, the thews 
of Herakles must agonise. Those rays 
that come dancing across the abyss of space 
permeate and compass us from birth till 
death. 

God ws a Living Fire. 

The sun is for us a materialisation of the 
Divine Radiance, an embodiment of the 
Divine Power, a focus of Divine energies— 
God in manifestation. And if we would 
seek a symbol of what God is in His un- 
manifested, unconditioned Being, if we 
would seek a physical counterpart of the 
Abso ute, we must think of that shoreless 
vast of ether pervading interstellar space— 
the undifferentiated ether in which the 
worlds float as fish in the sea. 

To describe it in the language of tem- 
perature, interstellar space is infinitely cold. 
It is at absolute zero. It is the dormant 
material out of which the worlds were 
made, quickened into existence, warmed 
into life. It is the vast quiet upon which 
the great breath was breathed, awakening 
it into motion and turning its passivity 
into activity. It is dead before the warm 
glow of divine ‘ove pulsates through it, 
starting spiral motion that built the atoms 
and clustered their families into wheeling 
orbs. 

Imagine this cosmic warmth withdrawn ! 
The whirl of worlds would stop, their 
massive bulk would be resolved back into 
the darkness and cold out of which they 
were moulded, and the infinite diversity 
of nature would fade into the indistin- 
guishable, homogeneous, ether-sea, that 
can be neither felt nor heard nor seen. 


Scientific Imagination and Haperiment. 


That the hypotheses of physicists which 
resolve the atoms that constitute matter 
into rings of force, or vortices of ether are 
not pure speculation, but intuitive glimpses 
into fact, is suggested by certain experi- 
ments. Though scientific theory regards 
the elements as various condensations of 
one primitive ether, chemists must of 
necessity deal with them as substances 
possessing permanent properties, dis- 
tinguishing them one from the other. 
And these properties have been so carefully 
tabulated that the elements may be 
arranged in a scale one above the other as 
they exhibit the possession of more or less 
of these properties. 

Yet it is found that when certain ele- 
ments are submitted to extraordinarily 
low degrees of temperature, they lose these 
distinctive properties. 


- Sense, 


‘missed this token. 


They are frozen’ 


out. As lower and lower ranges of tem- 
perature are brought to bear upon these 
chemical elements, their internal properties 
disappear one by one; they are returning 
to a primitive condition whence they were 
derived. They are approaching the death 
whence they were warmed into life. Were 
the cold of interstellar space reached, 
matter as we know it would be destroyed ; 
it would be resolved into the nothingness 
whence the glow of God awoke it to being. 


Five Sense- Ethers. 


Sense is response to etheric vibration: 
According to an ancient philosophy, the 
great breath acting upon the primitive 
matter of the universe, throws it into five 
states, having distinctive vibratory mo- 
tions and performing different functions: 
In modern language, there are five kinds of 
ether. One affects us as sound, another as 
touch, a third as colour, a fourth as taste, 
a fifth as smell. A sense of warmth is a 
modification of the touch-sense, or respon- 
siveness to stimulus from the tangiferous 
ether. 

It is, of course, a sense relative to us; 
If we are warm, a less warm object feels 
cold. If a piece of flannel and a piece of 
steel be at the same temperature, the former 
will appear warmer by reason of more 
rapid radiation of heat from the latter. 
Passing one hand from cold water and the 
other from hot into lukewarm, it will 
appear hot to the former but cool to the 
latter. These are some of the illusions of 
It shows that these experiences 
have to be continually corrected by the 
reason, The senses gather the experience, 
but the reason tabulates them. They are 
not sources of our knowledge, but gateways 
through which they enter. They tell us 
nothing; they simply allow action and 
reaction between the dweller in the palace 
of five gates and the world outside. It is 
the knower who knows, but it is through 
these doors the things to. be known pass in. 


Helen Keller. 


So through this general sense of touch, 
out of which the special sense was modified, 
we are able to feel the glow of God’s 
activity in the universe, We are reminded 
of the case of the girl, Helen Keller, deaf, 
and therefore dumb, and also blind—two 
of the widest gateways closed and sealed. 
Yet by the refined development of the 
sense of touch, communication was set 
up between the imprisoned soul and the 
world of men. When a good minister 
sought her out to tell her of the gracious 
Presence and the love of God, he found he 
had been anticipated. She already knew. 
He who is closer than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet, had already been 
there. ‘‘I have felt Him like a: great 
warmth,’’ she told her teacher: Without 
vision of His wondrous world, without 
hearing of the wonderful symphonies in 
life’s orchestra, she had not been shut out 
from the Presence. *‘ I have felt Him as a 
great warmth.”’ 

We who both hear and see may have 
But He is close at 
hand in food and fuel. He sits at table ; 
He shadows the hearth ; as you sit by the 
fire on a winter night, conversing with 
friends or dipping into the great treasuries 
of master-minds, you are basking in a por- 
tion of the sunshine derived from Him who 
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is ‘‘ clothed with the sun.’’ The glow of 
God percolates through you. Primeval 
forests gathered it ray by ray, calorie by 
caloric—that fire, that heat, that warmth, 
is God’s smile for you: To find Him you 
need not go farther afield. 

And it preaches on behalf of Him who 
sent it. ‘‘As ye have freely received, 
freely give.’? Down in the alley there is 
hunger and cold; there are pinched, wan 
faces and sullen hearts; will you not go ? 
In return for the goodness of hfe, what 
better thing can we do than move kindly 
among our kind? For if we would reform 
the base, what more excellent way than 
that set forth in the old fable of the contest 
of wind and sun, to pull off a wayfarer’s 
coat: The wind puffed in his face, twisted 
and tugged at him, tore at him, trundled 
him—but failed: The sun merely bathed 
him in his warmth, and of his own accord 
the wayfarer doffed his coat. There is the 
everlasting parable of the conquering force 
of gentleness: There is the final con- 
demnation of all aggressiveness and re- 
sistance; To reform the world, do not 
bring a crowbar but a sunbeam: Leave 
cold criticism to the cynic and the battering 
ram to the iconoclast; but for your part; 
diffuse the radiance of kindliness; beam 
upon your enemy, wrap him in your warm 
sympathy, and he will grow expansive 
and radiant and happy, and therefore, by 
natural consequence, he will become use- 
ful and benevolent and good: 

J: Tyssunt Davis: 


THE WAY OF PEACE. 
FOR A TWENTIETH CENTURY DISCIPLE. 
TIE 


(1) Learn by growing. Be more to- 
morrow than you are to-day. 

(2) There is no contentment for the 
content. No real repose for the torpid 
soul. It is not sleep for which we truly 
yearn, but life. Therefore look up, step 
forward, and be alive. ne 

(3) There are God -created, divine, 
human beings who seem becalmed, just 
floating over the mud flats; there are 
human vessels drifting, the sport of 
every wind that blows. There are once 
noble ships with torn sails and shattered 
spars. There are derelicts on the ocean 
of life, and often the coast lines are strewn 
with wreckage. You are your own soul’s 
captain, keep to the bridge ! 

(4) Because you cannot know all is 
a poor reason for thinking you can have 
no knowledge. As though a man on a 
bright morning should fear to take ono 
step into the perfumed woodland world 
before him because the little he can see 
is so much less than all. What you 
need to know, you can. From your 
heart say ‘‘Send me!’’ and you will 
see where to go. ee 

(5) Hyery living thing is led by a motive 
that transcends itself. The cup of moss 
is filled with one drop of pearly dew; 
the dew thus held washes the pantry 
shelves in the tiny domestic economy 
of the moss household, and trickles off 
with this supply to the tender rootlets 
of the thirsty fern beneath; the fern 
revives, unfolds, and under its arched 
frond a crimson spider nests; the silver 


woven web catches a flying seed} The 
moss, the fern, the spider’s web, built 
better than they knew, they served a 
higher end, the forest stands upon their 
tiny deeds. No one is alone. 


(6) Are you helping on and _ lifting 


up? Or are you holding back and keep- 
ing down? If God uses His moss-cup and 
fern frond and spider web to advance 
the harmony of His Universe, how much 
more must He desire to use you! 


(7) When we feel the divine desire 


to be of use, not merely to attain happi- 
ness, then our hearts beat with the pulse 


of the eternal, then we hold the hand 
of the infinite. 

(8) God is burning our ships behind 
us, he is destroying the old rough in- 


stincts of the human race, and replacing 
them with hopes and ideals which urge 
us toward a fuller, grander, better life. 
It was once enough to find the pleasant, 
and enjoy it, now men know that peace 
cannot rest in the self-sheltered soul, 
that the noblest power is not in gaining, 


but in giving. 

(9) The soul’s higher temple is built 
of something more than duty, and justice, 
and uprightness, it claims the fire of 
burning joy and the rapture of passionate 
devotion. All that art, music, drama, 
mean to their inspired workers, religion 
means to hers and more. Passion, 
inspiration ! 

(10) Can you ask God for the satis- 
faction you are craving? The fulfil- 
ment of the hope upon which you have 
set your heart? Strength for the work 
you attempt ? All is well then! 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.—Y: 


SurELY if snow and ice, solemn woods 
and lofty crags, blue sky and green water, 
were ever skilfully combined, and tuned 
down to the concert pitch of newly 
married couples, it is at Lake Louise. 
Whether from the abundant presence of 
such persons, or that of a too luxurious 
hotel, the many elements of grandeur 
which are in that much-advertised spot 
do take on in fine weather a touch of 
softness which seems foreign to their 


nature. Still, it is a wonderful place, 
especially when you get away from the 


hotel and the crowd, which comes and goes 


at the rate of fifty or sixty a day. A very 
perfect picture it is, «s from the hotel veran- 
dah you look over a mile of green water, 
flanked on the one side by a couple of 
thousand feet of rock and scree, on the 
other by a thousand feet of dark steep 
woods topped by a group of fantastic 
peaks, on to a broad expanse of glacier and 
snow that seems almost to reach the water’s 
edge—so perfect as to suggest a touch of 
art and deliberate combination for effect. 
Some 1,200 feet above, where the forest 
dies away—a forest fearfully alive with 
mosquitoes and their various relations— 
lies Lake Agnes, nestling beneath a group 
of noble cliffs, with its foot at the edge of 
a precipice over which its waters escape— 
and from which is a great, far-reaching 
view—a wilder scene. These two waters, 
with the little Mirror Lake lying between 
them, form the much-talked-of ‘‘ Lakes in 
the Clouds’’—a name hardly warranted, 


seeing that the highest falls well short of 


7,000 feet. But it is ungracious to criti- 
cise such lovely places, and probably one 
would not do so, had he not been specially 
told to admire them above all things, 
and been surrounded by so many people 
faithfully doing their duty in that respect. 


No such critical spirit awakes as you 


tie up your horses by the shore of the 
Moraine Lake in the valley of the Ten 


Peaks, where hotels are not nor do many 
tourists come, where the silence is broken 
only by the roar of avalanches, now on this 
side, now on that. Ten great peaks there 
are, rising from beds of snow and ice, some 


snow streaked and some stark and: bare; 


which in a quarter circle on the cast 
face the masses of Mount Temple on the 
west. Between them lies the lake, also 
of the same wonderful colour, set in dense 
forest. Along its margin the worst of 
trails soon lands you in a pathless wilder- 
ness of boulders, trees dead and living and 
rushing streams, a place to be seen and 
felt, not described ; protected as yet by 
the 22 miles of riding necessary to visit 
it—a performance somewhat trying to the 
bones and muscles of the novice. Long 
may the Government defer their projected 
carriage road, and the advent of the 
honeymooner be delayed. 

The last day comes, and is of a heat 
and brilliancy unsurpassed. Shall it-be 
spent in visiting yet another of these lovely 
lakes ? Paradise Valley sounds tempting. 
A happy inspiration decides, notwith- 
standing, in favour of going up for cooler 
air and wider outlook. ‘‘ Fairview,’* 
well named if ever mountain was, rises, 
to a mild 9,000 feet in all, above the shores 
of Lake: Lousie, and a few hours steady 
walking sees us on its top; introduces us 
also on the way to a new and interesting 
creation, fondly termed by us our ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Lion,’’ proving in reality to be only a 
wolverine; gives us moreover, among 
many other charming flowers, once more 
the beloved big anemones, and an old 
Swiss friend, the pink silene. 

It is a true rocky top, no mere ridge, 
with sharp descent all round, and a view, 
it is hardly too much to say, of the Rocky 
Mountains—a glorious farewell point. On 
the south an amphitheatre of peaks, snow- 
fields, and glaciers close at hand, with 
every detail clear in the strong glowing 
light. Mount Temple, with his noble, 
spotless summit, whose thick snows over- 
hang deep, dark precipices, and break 
away down them in loud-sounding ava- 
lanches. At their foot nestles the tiny 
green Lake Annette. Lower still runs the 
dark ravine where lie the woods of Paradise 
Valley, cut sharply off by the black cliffs 
of Sheol, over whose shoulders some of the 
Ten Peaks raise more distant heads. To 
the right of these our nearest neighbour, 
double-headed—is it The Mitre ?—with a 
cold, dull glacier crawling down its side. 
Still further to the right sweep round the 
spacious snowfields of Mounts Lefroy and 
Victoria, sending their ice-tongues down 
towards the head of Lake Louise, green 
sketches of which lie visible more than 
3,000 feet below us. Deeper down still, as 
we turn towards the North—it must be 
a good 4,000 feet below—stretches the 
great valley of the Bow River, visible from 
east to west for—is it fifty or a hundred 
miles ?—broad and wooded. Through it 
runs the railway, the boom of whose 
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engines comes faintly up from time to 

time. Westward up the valley lies Mount 

Hector, not ill-described as a ‘‘ great 

buttressed mass,’’ and in the distance the 

Bow Lake glances in the sun. Eastward 

down the valley the reddened smoke of a 

forest fire spreads a half-transparent veil, 

through which come dim outlines and 
suggestions of the peaks that lie around 
~ Banff. Across the valley, what a weltecing 
sea of mountain ranges spreads from east 
to. west, snow and rock (rock mostly as 
we view their southern sides) in an endless 
variety of wild and rugged forms. And 
one remembers that for hundreds of miles 
so it stretches until it dies away in the 
frozen North. White, fleecy clouds are 
floating overhead and casting deep moving 

shadows across the great valley, while a 

fresh breeze stirs occasionally and makes 

pleasant a temperature which down belowis 

getting near 100 intheshade. Very quickly 

do the hours pass here. Very gratefully 

do we acknowledge that the Rockies have 
_ given us of their best on this last day. 

J is a far cry from British Columbia, 
with its magnificent scencry, its teeming 
fisheries, its wealth of mine and forest, and 
warm valleys, across the rich prairie lands 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, 
now one great sea of tender green, and 
glad in the promise of an unequalled 
harvest, along the still wild and beautiful 
shores of Lake Superior, through the 
settled and prosperous lands of Ontario 
and Quebec, with glimpses of the busy 
cities of Ottawa and Montreal, to the 
simple column on the Plains of Abraham by 
the great St. Lawrence which marks the 
spot where Wolfe died. Yet the chain of 
events which has bound all these great 
‘Provinces, with others, into the Dominion 
of Canada, England’s greatest and most 
prosperous colony, is to be traced back to 
the heroism of that man. It is not un- 
fitting, therefore, that the last spot to be 
visited should be the scene of his death 
and’ victory, the last flowers be gathered 
around his simple monument. 

J. Dez 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

—e=—— 


' Broughtom.—The Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A. 
(late of Sheffield), having accepted tho invitation 
tobecome the minister of the Broughton con- 
regation will commeneoe his duties there on 

unday, September 2. 

Chichester.—On Thursday, 9th inst., the 
Sunday scholars, teachers, and a number of 
friends journeyedin pleasuro vans to Bognor for 
the annualtreat. The weather was favourablo. 
The next day the Rev. CO. A. and Mrs, Hod- 
dinott left for Burton Latimer, Northants, for a 
fortnight, and during their absence the Revs. 
T. Shakespearo-and YT. Clark will bo the 
preachers, 

Whitby.— We regret to hear that the Rev. 
¥, Haydn Williams has been sentenced to threo 
months’ imprisonment, in the first division, for 
damaging a fence, contrary to an injunction 
obtained by Sir Charlies Strickland, lerd of the 
manor. 


' Brratum—In last week’s Inquirer, 
last paragraph of column], p. 546, for 
Croker’s read Crothers’. 


THE INQUIRER. 
OUR CALENDAR. 


lt is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
tater than Thursday Afternoca. 


SUNDAY, August 26. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. 
Jackson; 7, Mr. E. B. ArHawezs. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, Rev. HEusracm 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Mr. E. Wirxes Smiru. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christien Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. G. Sv. Cuarr. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. H. C. Brison. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Closed during August. 

Deptford, Church-street. No morning service. 
6.30. 
Essex Church, The Mail, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Gornanp, M.A. 
forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Mr. T. Extior; and 7, 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mv». 
T. Evuior. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Rev. E. Savent Hioms, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed for 
repairs. Re-open September 9. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Winsitow 
Hatt. 
Lewisham, Unitsrian Christian Church, High 
street, lland7, Rev. Groram Carrer. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hoers. i 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

_ GerorGE CrrrcHuEy, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Mr. A, BARNEs. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland ¥, Mr. 
Epwaxp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1] and 6.30. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. T. Rosrnson. 

Wimbledon. Suspension of services until 
September 23. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mumuery, 


———<-—__ 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowett. 

BuiackProou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt MoGzn. 

BuaokprooL, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovugnNnemMouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Bownerss-oON- WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. Douaias 
Wamsiey, B.A. ; 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Morury Mrinzg. 

BraiaHTron, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Primstiry Prime. 


Heel: 


11.15 and 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
mont to growing children. Al! the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s - 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Qialby, wholbon 


Lancet 


very Packet bears 
Bas’ Trade Mark. 
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Bouxtox, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. .Groran STREET, 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

CuusTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. Peaner, B.A. 

Doveuas, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.80, 

= Rey. A. Gorpon, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-aquare, 13 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Grineveur, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthbing-rord, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manraun. 

Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
McLacutran, M.A., B.D. 

Lxu1orstrez, Narborough-rosd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrrrruD Von PEerzoup, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memoria] Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ErN»estr Parry. 

LiverrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxtetb, 11, 
Rev. Cuarres Crappocx. No Evening 
Service. 

LrverPoon, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30. 

LivzRrrooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cottins Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstonz, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livzys. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. E. P. 
Barrow, M.A. 

PortsMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. R. Finnerty. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-stroet, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsonouaH, Westborough, 10.45 snd 6.30, 
Rev. 8. M. Croruprs, D.D., Anniversary 
Services. 

SEVENOAKS, Bossell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte Rerp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. H. 
Dawrrey, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrerrt, 

Stpmovra, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Wintiam AGAR. 

Soutruznp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DettTa Evans. 

Sournport, Portland-strees Churoh, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Freprericx Brounr Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TRowszipex, Conigre Church, 11 end 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11] and 6.30. ; 

UniraRIAN VAN Mission, Birgtal, August 27, 
28,, and 29; Cleckheaton, August 30, 31, 
and September 1, at 7.30. 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W, Hawxzs, 


————<+>- 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
Hamitron VANCE, B.D. : 


Blackfriars, 


-————_—__ __ — 
WALES. 
AxprrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
——— 


Capz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church; 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMYorTuH. 


BIRTH. 
Roscor.—On the 21st current, to Philip and 
Margaret Roscoe, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE, 

Maucomson—Morr.—On August 16th, at the 
Great Meeting, Leicester, by the Rev. 
Frederick Blount Mott, brother of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. J. D. Carnegie, of 
Bond-street Chapel, Leicester, Lieutenant 
G. Edmund Malecomson, I.M.S, of 
Cairnburo, co. Down, Ireland, to Ida, 
daughter of Frederick Thompson Mott 
and Mrs. Mott, of Birstall Hill House, 
near Leicester. 


DEATH. 

Rrx.—On August 21st, Alice Maud, wife of 
Herbert Rix, of Headland Cottage, Limps- 
field, and daughter of J, A. Russe!] of Clifton. 
Lodge. West Norwood, aged 43. Service at 
Golder’s Green on Saturday, the 256} irst., 
at 3 o’clock, 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.”—T, P’s Weekly. 
“ Qannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.’—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


President: 


SIR S, H. WATERLOW, BART., K.C.V.0. 


INVESTING SHARES, £60 EACH. 
Entrance Fee, 2/6. Deposits repayable 
at 14 days’ Notice, 34 per Cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: DEPOSITS for 3 years 
Certain, 4 per Cent., free of Income Tax. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED; 


—_—o— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, after the Holidays, by 
YOUNG LADY, re-engagement as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young children. 
Usual subjects, music and French.—C. Kina, 
c/o Mrs. Stanley Pearson, Hale, Cheshire. 


N GARDEN CITY.—Wanted, about 

end of September, a LADY to do the 

USE AND TABLE WORK where a lady 

is cook. Live as friends with family. New 

and convenient house.—Apply Mrs. PEARSALL, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


OUNG LADY seeks RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as COMPANION. Refined 

tastes. Good references.—H. W., 79, Palace- 
road, Upper Norwood, London, S.E. 


iB desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY’S HELP, where maid is 
kept. Domesticated, good needlewoman, no 
objection assisting with one child.—C. §., 121 
Dalston Lane. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
EK.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Cnor1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, HAarpcastiyx, RENCE. 
F.S8.1. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


i years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 

110/018 4/]01 6] 014 2| 021 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 


purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


Board and Residence, 


—— 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West | Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAwtuisH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANcy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs. VickEers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LomnNDonx. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ BookcraFt,” LONDON. 


oe 
i i 


The best Box Iron. _Self-heating with smokeless 
fuel. No gas, no fire, no danger of explosion. 
Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. It can. 

used indoors and outdoors without interruption 

and does double the work in half the time. 
Price of the ‘‘ Dalli” 6/-, price of the ‘‘ Dalli” 
Fuel 1/9 per box of 128 blocks. To be obtained of 
all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores, If any 
difficulty apply to THE Datit SmokevLess Furi 
Co., 27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 


5a Beware of worthless imitations. —@3Q 


us NITY.’’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda.- Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


18, LISLE STREET, : 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
—_—o—_ 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress Miss 
Lit1an Ta.zot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, | ‘Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, _ 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS 
LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 
_. Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893.  - 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B. A.i(Lond). 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


H. L. J ONES, M.A., Headmaster. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEADMASTER. 


ROUGHTON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, Bury New-road, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester.— Rev. HENRY 
DawTREY, B.A., will commence his ministry on 
Sunday, September 2nd. Services 10.30 and 
6.30. All seats free. A welcoming Soiree to 
the new Minister will be held in the Chapel, 
on Wednesday evening, September 19th. 


$ HE COMING OF THE CHRIST.” 

By H. W. Hawxgss, author of “The 
Man of Nazareth,” &c. B. & F.U.A. Book- 
room, Essex Hall, Essex-street, W.C. ; Livor- 
pool Booksellers’ Company, Lord-street, 
Liverpool ; or of Author, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Price Fourpence ; by post Fivepence. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—__~>—_—— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 

addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 

Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 

not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 

to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— : 


PER PaGE ..n Rie X hives Con OeOer 
Hatr-PaGE .. Been fre! 3.) 
PER COLUMN ... Res Ro UO 
INCH IN COLUMN ... oo. 0 3 ‘6: 


Special Terms for a Seriex. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 
el 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
a TS A RA EE 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hil),I.ondon, B.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir will be a source of gratification to 
the many friends of the Van Mission to 
learn that a second van for next year has 
been given by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart., and Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P. 


THE recent growth of sentiment in 
favour of peace between the nations 
imparts a sense of buoyance to Concord, 
the journal of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association. This is not 
without cause, for undoubtedly within the 
last few months there have been many 
signs of promise. There are signs that 
even Governments. are becoming more 
pacific, and they are undoubtedly influ- 
enced for good by the prosaic difficulty of 
depleting the people much further of their 
wealth for the maintenance of armaments 
which are always useless except when 
they are mischievous. ‘he press also has 
on the whole assumed a less provocative 


tone, and in this it reflects the fezlings of } 


the peoples. The popular anti-militarist 
movement in France does not stand alone, 
but finds an echo even in this country. 
We must not, however, forget that Eng- 
land is the chief offender in respect of 
extravagant naval and military expendi- 
ture, and therefore there is necd for Con- 
cord to continue its labours with unabated 
resolution. 


CoNnsIDERABLE light is being thrown on 
the devious ways of ecclesiastical pol'cy in 


connection with the law of the Associations 
Cultuelles in France. The Siécle and the 
Temps give full accounts of the meeting 
of the French bishops in May, and of the 
decisions then taken, and full summaries 
of the revelations have been appearing 
in the Times: It would seem that the 
bishops virtually accepted the law. Pope 
Pius X., in his Encyclical, speaks as 
though they had rejected it. The Temps 
naturally relies on its own account, which 
clearly emanates from someone present at 
the debate, and speaks of the ‘‘ equivo- 
cation by which the Holy See attempted 
to establish identity of views between its 
immediate entourage and the French 
episcopate.’? We also learn from the 
Temps that the Pope was really very 
angry with the bishops, and petulantly 
exclaimed in private, ‘“‘They have voted 
against me; they have voted as French- 
men.’” If the saying should be an 
invented one, it nevertheless succinctly 
sums up the situation. 


TuHey have voted as Frenchmen: It is 
an unpardonable offence, since in the 
mind of the Pope he is above France, or 
shall we say England. The integrity of a 
nation is to be nothing; the authority of 
a conclave of cardinals to be everything. 
Were it possible to have some holy 
authority which would weld the nations to 
one fraternity it were good. But such 
power must proceed from the peoples. 
The time has passed when the Roman 
Sec could be the spiritual centre of Europe. 
The time has come when every battle 
offered to Rome’s political usurpation is 
a battle for human freedom. 


Tue Russian revolutionary party, or 
rather the section of it which carries out 
the policy of Terror, has been prompt in 
retaliation for the suppression of the Dunia, 
The advisers of the Czar have chosen 
to rely on force, and blow answers 
blow with astounding rapidity. One 
day we read of an attempt on the 
life of General Kaulbars, and of the 
death of General Minn. On the same day 
bombs are thrown in the house of M. 
Stolypin, titular premier of Russia, and 
although he escapes numerous others are 


killed. A lapse of a few hours and 
General Woularlerski, Governor of 
Warsaw, is slain. And so the tale goes 


on. Those whom the people kill or aim 
to kill are leaders. The names of many 
of them are notorious for deeds of 
savagery. But the people whom the 
authorities kill and torture and imprison 
are for the most part nameless men and 
women. What is to be the outcome of 
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this duel 4 oxtrance between Russia and 
the Russian Governme%t it is not possible 
to say. Onecan only hope that amid this 
welter of strife some divine providence is 
shaping the issue to happy results: 


WE cannot but feel sympathy for the 
little daughter of Mr. Stolypin, who was 
so terribly injured. She at least was 
innocent of wrong, and she comes before 
us as a representative figure. Her suffer- 
ings are the sufferings of so many among 
the children and the women. The 
women, however, are not all among the 
non-combatants. From the early move- 
ments of a generation ago, and right on 
from then till now, nothing has been 
more striking than the daring skill and 
endurance of the Russian women. Still 
there remains the great majority of the 
women and all the children who would 
live a quiet life. For them all there is 
insecurity, for many wounds and death; 
The nation is one, and all must suffer 
until some victory is achieved over the 
forces of oppression which arrogate the 
name of government. 


. Tue Master of Elibank, junior Liberal 
Whip, has made a speech which occasions 
lively feelings of satisfaction in the Con- 
servative press. Utterances of public 
men which prove so thoroughly entertain- 
ing to the opposite party are usually 
spoken of as indiscretions, but they 
serve to give piquancy to the last hot 
August days. The junior Whip makes 
two announcements, of which the first is 
that the Liberal party will soon be obliged 
to enter on a crusade against the Labour 
or Socialist party. Liberals are indi- 
vidualists, and therefore ofpose the 
demands of Socialism which are summed 
up under four headings: as the public 
ownership of means of production, the 
necessary antagonism of Capital and 
Labour, the right of every man to 
demand work from the State; and the 
duty of the State to provide it. Undoubt- 
edly some Liberals oppose these 
claims, but what of the Liberals 
who are also Fabians? Apparently the 
party must be divided into those who 
follow the Junior Whip and those who 
do not. ‘The second proposition which 
has attracted attention, is to the effect 
that the Liberal party must stand on its 
own legs. We do not know whether a 
committee, consisting of Sir H. Fowler, 
Mr. Masterman, and Mr. Basil Lupton, has 
been appointed to select a ground on 
which this modest ambition may be 
practised, 2 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


In the history of Christian doctrine we 
find some notions continually reappearing 
in new forms, and with new names, but all 
based upon the assumption that Christian 
doctrine contains an inner hidden know- 
ledge, a kind of esoteric gnosis, and that 
the chief thing is to get hold of this know- 
ledge, as it will make a man superior to 
ordinary Christians, and exempt him from 
the ills to which flesh is heir. 

The ancient mysteries which played so 
great a part in Pagan life, and which, 
probably through the medium of Gnosti- 
cism, entered the Christian Church, en- 
couraged the idea; and though organised 
Gnosticism did not survive the decay of 
the civilisation in which it arose, its spirit 
may be detected through the middle ages, 
and in our own time it has been revived 
in some remarkable forms, amongst which 
are Esoteric Buddhism, Theosophy, and 
later still what is known as Christian 
Science. 

This latest phase of Gnosticism has 
made remarkable progress in the United 
States of America.. Founded but a few 
years ago, it is now a rich and powerful 
sect, its adherents being chiefly recruited 
from the wealthy and leisured classes. 
The number of these must be very large, 
and the great cathedral so recently com- 
pleted at Boston, at a cost of two million 
dollars, is one of many indications of the 
rapid growth of the sect. 

When ancient denominations are strug- 
gling hard to just maintain their ground, 
and in many places are not doing that, it 
is strange to observe such progress in a 
sect which is but of yesterday, and one is 
moved to ask what it means. 

To what is due this phenomenal growth 
expressing itself in solid edifices which are 
hardly erected before they have to be 
enlarged ? : 

The movement, it is true, has not been 
tested by time, but its remarkable exten- 
sion at least proves that it answers to 
sorne human need, and gives to that need 
at least a temporary satisfaction. There 
must be an element of truth in it, however 
much there may be of falsehood. 

The main truth which it proclaims 
appears to be the very real relationship 
between physical and spiritual health. 
Faith, according to the Christian Scientist, 
is something which influences the body, 
purging it of disease, reviving, reconstitu- 
ting it. It can even quicken and invig- 
orate the senses when sight or hearing are 
impaired. For example, this is a specimen 
of many a Christian Science anecdote. It 
is related of a little girl who was near- 
sighted :— 

‘* The teacher had written some stanzas 
of poetry on the board for the children to 
copy and commit to memory at home. 
She (the little girl) had been accustomed 
to go up close to the board to copy her 
school work, but this time, as she said, ‘ I 
sat still in my seat with my hand over my 
eyes, and kept saying, “‘ God is my sight ; 
IT am His child, and my sight is perfect, for 
He is perfect.’ When I looked at the 
board again I could read every word.’ ”’ 

The process adopted by the little girl, 
the Christian Scientist would apply not 
only to near-sightedness, but to other 
ailments, and where those ailments are 
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(like so many) due to nervous disorder, to 
depression, and want of will-power, there 
can be no doubt the effect is marvellous. 
The Christian Scientist would treat the 
body through the mind, instead of treating 
the mind through the body, claiming, as 
Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian 
Science, asserts, that the soul contains the 
body, not that the body contains the soul. 
The real seat of disease is the mind: that 
once healed, the bodily symptoms will pass 
away. 

There are thousands of sufferers, es- 
pecially amongst the leisured classes, who 
really need a spiritual tonic; who, with 
minds diseased, must, according to Mac- 
beth’s wise physician, ‘‘ minister to them- 
selves.’’? They need a bracing of the will, 
and any system that can urge them to 
exert the will must be a god-send to them. 
Christian Science comes to such as some- 
thing new; it appeals to the spiritual 
part of them, and it induces them to 
believe in that reserve of spiritual force 
which is in every human being, but which 
other systems have ignored. The utilisa- 
tion of this force yields wonderful results, 
and is as the revelation of a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

Instead of justifying depression and 
fretfulness by ill-health as though the 
soul were the helpless slave of the body, 
Christian Science teaches the spirit to rise 
above the flesh and to act as its master. 
The man who believes his body is his 
master will so act as to make it so. He 
will be what he supposes himself to be— 
the slave to his nerves, his stomach, his 
appetites, but he who believes his soul to 
be the dominant factor, the real ruler, will 
have his belief justified. According to his 
faith it will be unto him. As Jesus 
declared again and again, it is, essentially, 
a question of faith. Faith was and is the 
great curative agent. Christian Science 
emphasises this truth, and so recalls to the 
Christian consciousness what it was in 
danger of forgetting. The thing that many 
religious people constantly forget is the 
necessity for frequent renewal of spiritual 
life. It is as necessary as repeated clean- 
sing of the body. Conversion is not some- 
thing to occur once for all—it must be 
constantly repeated, 

To attempt to account for a low, 
apathetic spiritual state by any physical 
infirmity which accompanies it is to make 
a false diagnosis. It is not primarily due 
to such an infirmity, which is but a 
symptom, and no tinkering with the 
symptoms will do much good while the 
root of the disease, viz, faithlessness, re- 
mains untouched. Do you desire healing ? 
Then according to your faith be it unto 
you. ‘‘ Faith absolute in God,’’ in love, 
in life, is what you want. God is love, and 
God is life, and He is ready to impart 
Himself as such to you; but you must 
believe it, for until you believe it, it is, for 
you, as though it were not. 

Professor James, of Harvard, the eminent 
psychologist, ‘‘ sees a similarity between 
the mind-cure movement and Lutheranism 
and Wesleyanism,’’ and anticipates that 
its rapid growth and therapeutic triumphs 
make it possible that it will play a corre- 
spondingly great part in the evolution of 
popular rehgion. For instance, to the 
question, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ? ’? 
Luther and Wesley answered, ‘‘ You are 
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saved now; if you would but believe it.24 
And similarly to the question, “‘ What 
shall I do to be sound, whole, well ? ** the 
mind-curer answered, “‘ You: are sound 
and well already, if you did but know it.’* 

But, while fully admitting the truth— 
truth long neglected—in this movement, 
it must also be admitted that in practice 
there have been some painful as well as 
satisfactory results. The distressing trial 
which ended so unsatisfactorily the other 
day by the disagreement of the jury, 
revealed some of the more repulsive aspects 
of Christian Science. 
moment attempting to justify all that has 
been done in its name, it 1s possible to 
retain and assimilate the truth which the 
new movement contains. All that is true 
in it really belongs to our Common 
Christianity, and can be utilized without 
entering the new sect. It is an error to 
suppose that by so doing, by joining the 
sect, we should obtain some magic secret 
and have some esotoric gnosis revealed to 
us. It should rather be ours to make the 
most and best of what we have, and are. 
It is not truth we lack, it is rather the 
assimilation of truth. The truest Christian 
Science is contained in that great utterance 
of the fourth Gospel: ‘‘ If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.’’ 
Old things will appear new if they are 
pressed into the service of practical life. 
If Christian Science prompts us to do this, 
it will not be that science, that gnosis, 
falsely so called, of which Timothy was 
warned, and which was but “‘a profane 
and vain babbling.’® Instead of being in 
opposition to the faith 1t will be in accord 
with it. “‘ The way to give new freshness 
to familiar truth,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘is to 
begin to live it.’” 

The verification of Christian truth by 
life is the true Christian Science. 

CLement HK, Pike; 


ARISTOTLE ON CONDUCT.* 


Mr. MarsHatt, in his work on ‘‘ Aris- 
totle’s Theory of Conduct ’’ has presented 
the world with a valuable treatise, and 
one that will, we imagine, be found to 
possess permanent worth. In the opening 
of the preface he states : ‘‘ In the following 
pages an attempt is made to present 
Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable shape ”’ ; 
and he adds ‘‘ It is not, and cannot be 
made, a popular book.’’ We agree with 
him in that estimate, though Mr. Marshall 
has so far succeeded in his prime aim 
that he has presented Aristotle’s theory 
in the most attractive and popular form 
of which we know. 

Aristotle’s treatise, in spite of many 
good translations, cannot be said to be 
generally read. It has always been studied 
by the thinker and scholar, but has been 
taken up by very few ordinary readers. 
Its value has hence been a value chiefly 
for ethical theory rather than for actual 
conduct. Mr. Marshall’s attempt is an 
attempt to bring out more of its practical 
worth, to enlarge the circle of its influence 
as a guide to life and to the formation of 
character. He writes: ‘‘It is chieflyyas 
a practical treatise or manual of daily con- 
duct that the Ethics may be read with 


*<«¢ Aristotle on Conduct.” 


By Thomas 
Marshall, M.A. 


(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


But, without for a — 
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profit. In it motives are analysed and 
actions described and defined with great 
skill and clearness. Nowhere, perhaps, 
within an equal number of pages, can more 
shrewd observations on character be found, 
neither in the Characters of Theophrastus 
nor in Bacon’s Essays, a work with which 
the Ethics, on its practical side, has much 
in common.’’ It is not, however, only 
on account of its analysis of motives, 
its descriptions of forms of action, and its 
shrewd observations on character that the 
Ethics has this practical value. This 
attaches to it on account of its fundamental 
teaching, and its broad healthy outlook 
on human life and conduct. In this con- 
nection one might make mention of the 
following points—(a) the teaching that 
human happiness, which is human good, 
hes in the right exercise of human faculties. 
Good is attained through activity, or, as 
Mr. Marshall has himself well put it, 
‘*the exercise of practical intelligence on 
things immersed in matter and subject 
to the disturbing and incalculable influence 
of necessity and chance, and to the refrac- 
tory nature of matter itself, constitutes 
happiness for man.’’ (b) The emphasis 
on the good that lies in the exercise of 
intelligence, particularly -of the theorising 
intelligencs—‘‘ The application of pure 
reason to the data of necessary truth.’’ 
As we to-day might put it, Aristotle believed 
in the happiness that comes through 
‘thought ; believed, indeed, that thus the 
supreme happiness was to be gained. His 
work is thus an incentive to the exercise 
of thought. In this, and every age, men 
have been only too ready to let others 
do their thinking for them, and to repose 
ona conclusions that are in no sense a product 
of their own thought exercise. (c) The 
““ social’? point of view from which the 
Kthics was written. The individual, in 
Aristotle, presupposes society ; his life is 
bound up with that of the social whole 
of which he forms part. The Ethics, 
rightly understood, supplies a corrective 
to those individualistic interpretations of 
our moral life which the mind is so prone to 
rest in, and from which it can, mdeed, 
shake itself free only with effort. (d) The 
doctrine of the mean, as expounded in 
Aristotle, the tendency of which as it is 
studied is to cultivate the spirit that avoids 
excesses and extremes in any direction. 

It is in such general underlying concep- 
tions that go to form the outlook of the 
ethics that its practical value largely con- 
sists. We have here an exposition of some 
of the most important and most essential 
elements of the Greek Spirit, and to have 
that spirit brought into closer touch with 
the spirit of our own age, to have it more 
with us as a living influence, would be of 
all things most profitable. To the accom- 
‘plishment of that end Mr. Marshall by 
his: attractive presentation of the Ethics 
has made no small contribution. 

In his treatment of Aristotle’s work he 
has followed a good method, which is all 
the better from the fact that it involves a 
certain amount of repetition. There is a 
special introduction to each chapter of the 
Ethics; then follows a paraphrase of the 
text, and finally a section of explanatory 
remarks and illustrations. There is also 
a full general introduction to the work, 
and a very useful index at the end. Occa- 
sionally an illustration is not. very carefully 


he determines to be unjust. 
certain form of ‘‘ absoluteness 
totle’s ethical outlook which is apt to be 
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‘* Careless, extravagant, good-natured 


Charles Surface does more harm to society 
than Aristotle allows when he contrasts 
him with the saving illiberal man.’’ 
reads as if Charles Surface were alluded to 
in the Ethics ! 


That 


As regards the general interpretation 


given of Aristotle’s theory, many will be 
found to dissent in some degreee from the 
view set forth in Mr. Marshall’s book. Mr. 
Marshall is often a little inclined to read 
his own ideas into the language of the Greek 
philosopher, and to rely on a few plausible 
when he does so, which 
at best give a very partial glimpse into 


dad 


‘* proof texts 


Aristotle’s real thought. 


“*The rule of right conduct, according 
4eé is 
given by the consensus of opinion in the 
society in which the agent lives; by what 
people actually think, and not by what the 
agent or any one else might wish them to 
This is Mr. Marshall’s view of the 
basis of morals, but whether it. was Aris- 
And so the author 
insists throughout on the contingency of all 
morality, in the necessary variableness of 
its standards, on the impossibility of any 


to Aristotle’? writes the author, 


think.’’ 


totle’s is the question. 


absolute difference between good and evil. 


He shows how what in one nation at one 
time has been accounted good has been 


accounted bad by other peoples at other 
times. He takes “‘ slavery,’’ the receiving 
of interest, and theft and murder, and shows 
that they have been very variously re- 
garded ; draws the conclusion that good 
and evil are merely matters of general 
** opinion,’’ and thinks that this is the 
rock base of Aristotelian ethics. 

In this we dissent from him. Were the 
*“ consensus of the opinion ’’ the touch- 
stone of all morality in Aristotle’s view 
then in writing a treatise like the Ethics 
his main endeavour would necessarily be 
the plain one of determining, or showing 
people how to determine, the consensus of 
opinion, which would provide them with 
the only key to all good and all evil. 
Yet, this is precisely what Aristotle never 
attempts. If you ask the question, 
‘* What is Good?’’ you do not find 
Aristotle giving anwer, ‘‘ Good is just 
what people generally believe is good.”’ 
On the contrary, he says: ‘‘ Good is what 
brings happiness, and happiness comes 
through the proper exercise of one’s 
faculties, and if you want a practical 


‘ethical standard follow not the crowd but 


the ‘ mean,’ as determined by the reason 
by which a prudent man would determine 
it.’? And so when he examines the various 
virtues and vices he does not strive to lay 
bare what the consensus of opinion is 
respecting them, deeming that that will 
show the extent of their goodness or bad- 
ness ; but he examines them in accordance 
with the standard he has erected, and 
which he has obtained by bringing reason 
to bear on ethical experience. 

Further, Aristotle’s standard is not a 
variable one. Adopting it would not give 
varying results as to what is good or bad 
according to time and place. Following 
the mean would in no time or place lead 


a man to steal or murder, as he shows, 


nor make him do to-morrow what to-day 
There is a 
”?. In -Aris- 


571 


eee 


worded as, e.g., the one given on page 241: 


ignored by commentators. When Mr. 
Marshall comes across anything that reveals 
this he simply brushes it aside, saying that 
here Aristotle advances something that. is 
very questionable, or declares him to be 
quite inconsistent. So, on page 134, he 
says: ‘* Aristotle goes on to advance the 
more questionable proposition that there 
is no medium in extremes, and that actions 
like theft and murder.are blamed as soon 
as named, and cannot be either better or 
worse.’ The fact that such actions may 
be tolerated in some communities does not 
make them any better according to Aris- 
totle, and the idea that these or any actions 
derive their final ethical value merely from 
the consensus of opinion existing in a given 
social whole respecting them is conse- 
quently not Aristotle’s idea. Again, on 
page 303, itis admitted in dealing with the 
question of justice: ‘‘ Aristotle must have 
meant what he certainly appears to say 
in the chapter before us, namely, that there 
is a natural, universal, and invariable 
justice as well as a conventional, partial, 
and changeable one.’? This, the author 
declares, is a mere poetic fiction, and 
expresses his surprise that Aristotle after 
having traced correctly the genesis of 
moral conduct should at last have been 
carried away by it. Such a criticism simply 
points to a lack of comprehension of 
Aristotle’s theory. In speaking of a 
‘*natural’’ justice, Aristotle applies a 
term he would have applied equally to any 
virtue. Man’s ethical constitution is to 
him ‘‘ natural,’’ and right conduct is his 
truly ‘‘natural’’ conduct—conduct in 
accord with the natural law of his being. 
Right conduct is discoverable by the exer- 
cise of reason on the facts of experience, 
that is, experience in the social group. 
And the result of such reason and experi- 
ence is to disclose lines of action that have 
ethical worth apart from any of the pre- 
scriptions of mere convention. As Grote 
says, by referring principles of conduct to 
the intellect (z.e., reason) Aristotle deter- 
mines their ‘‘ evidential value and dignity.” 
We have to adjust the merely “‘ relative’ 
view to this fact to get Aristotle’s true view 
of ethics. This feature in Aristotle was 
siezed on by the Stoics, and further de- 
veloped in their philosophy, and in our 
opinion they built on something elemental 
and basal in Aristotle. 

Though thus we cannot altogether agree 
with Mr. Marshall’s exposition of the ethics 
we consider that he has produced a book 
of great value, and our hope is that it may 
be reissued in a somewhat curtailed and 
cheaper form, and so come within reach of 
a larger class of readers. 

J. WoRSLEY AUSTIN. 


PR SPO EES 


Our great thoughts, our great affections, 
the truths of our life, never leave us: 
Surely they cannot separate from our 
consciousness, shall follow it whithersoever 
it shall go, and are of their nature divine 
and immortal.— Thackeray. 

THE more readily we admit the pos- 
sibility of our own cherished convictions 
being mixed with error, the more vital 
and helpful whatever is right in them 
will become; and no error is so Con- 
clusively fatal as the idea that God will 
not allow us toerr though He has allowed 
all other men to do so.—Ruskin.  — 
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A POET’S FAIRY GLEAM.* 


Tue other children tell this wonder-story 
of how they went to look for their little 
brother Peterkin, who had died :— 


‘* He was once our cabin-boy, and cooked 

the sweets for tea ; 

And O, we’ve sailed around the world 
with laughing little Peterkin. 

From nursery floor to pantry door we’ ve 
roamed the mighty sea, 

And come to port below the stairs in 
distant Caribee ; 

But wheresoe’er we sailed we took our 
little lubber Peterkin, 

Because his wide grey eyes believed 
much more than ours could see, « 

And so we liked our Peterkin, our trusty 
little Peterkin: 


2 
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‘* Come, my brother pirates, I am tired of 

play ; 

Come and look for Peterkin, little brother 
Peterkin, 

Our merry little comrade that the fairies 
took away, 

For people think we’ve lost him, and 
when we come to say 

Our good-night prayers to mother, if we 
pray for little Peterkin 

Her eyes are very sorrowlul, she turns 
her head away. 

Come and look for Peterkin, merry little 
Peterkin.’” 


They wanted very much to know where 
little Peterkin had gone, especially when 
they had heard mother and father talking 
very sorrowlully, and he bitterly, of their 
loss, and the ‘‘ poor fairy-tales’’ in 
which he also once believed. The children 
cannot understand— 


** Why heaven should not be fairyland, 
A part of heaven at least, and why 
The thought of it made mother cry, 
And why they went away so sad, 

And father still quite unforgiven, 
For what could children be but glad 
To find a fairyland in heaven ? ’’ 


Dick, their eldest, who is home from 
school, tells them they must find the 
** Smallest Flower ’’— 


‘“ For, since within its leaves lay furled 
The secret of the whole wide world, 
He thought that we might learn therein 
The whereabouts of Peterkin.’’ 


So they started on their quest, and, in 
spite of grown-ups, who ‘‘ cannot under- 
stand,’’ and never will, ‘‘ how short’s the 
way to fairyland,’’ quickly found the 
way, by the little lad’s grave in the church- 
yard, into the “‘ Forest of Wild Thyme.’’ 
They are grown so tiny in that forest that 
the lady-birds appear like monsters as they 
fly past, hurrying to the house that is on 

fire; and then they have wonderful 
adventures, not without terror at the 
creatures they meet. They hear the 
hare-bells toll for poor Cock-robin, and see 
a monstrous cockchafer and a lizard, and 
then have a horrible experience in the 
parlour of the spider, who is a senti- 
mentalist and a moralist. But already 
before that they have heard the echo of 
a song of hope from Little Boy Blue, 
urging them to their fairy quest :— 


*«The Forest of Wild Thyme. A Tale for 
Children under Ninety,” By Alfred Noyes. 1905. 
(Blackwood, 5s, net.) 


blossom 


‘* Little Boy Blue, if the child-heart knows, 
Sound but a note, as a little one may ; 
And the thorns of the desert shall bloom 

with the tose, 
And the Healer shall wipe all tears away ; 
Little Boy Blue, we are all astray, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s 
in the corn. 
Ah, set the world right, as a little one 


may. 
Little Boy Blue, come, blow up your 
horn! ’’ 


And out of the spider’s den they are 
rescued by a troop of fairies, whose king 
sends them with two guides, Pease- 
and Mustard-seed, further ‘on 
their quest. They are jolly little fellows, 
who take the children through into a yet 


smaller world than the forest of Wild 
Thyme, and bring them at last to the 


gates of the City of Sleep. There are 


many hapless people waiting there outside ; 
but for the children the gates open, and 
they lead all the others in. 
find the city in festival, and all the child- 
ren’s frolicks blending with a deeper 


There they 


gladness. 


‘* Then we saw that the tunes ol the world 

were one; 

And the metre that guided the rhythmic 
sun 

Was at one, like the ebb and flow of the 
sea, 

With the tunes that we learned at our 
mother’s knee ; 

The beat of the horse-hools that carried 
us down 

To see the fine Lady of Banbury Town ; 

And so, by the rhymes that we knew, 
we could tell 

Without knowing the others—that all 
was well.’” ba 


pki 


For at last, in the tumult of rejoicing: 
with the swings and the see-saws marking 
the time, ‘‘ mixed with the song of the 
whirling stars,’’ they heard the song of 
the ultimate mystery, of the child that 
was born in Bethlehem :— 

‘The wise men came to greet him with 
their gifts of myrrh and frankincense, 


Gold and myrrh and frankincense they 


brought to make him mirth ; 

And would you know the way to win to 
little brother Peterkin, 

My childhood’s heart shall guide you 
through the glories of the earth. 


child was born in Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, in Bethlehem ; 
The wise men came to welcome him, a 
star stood o’er the gable ; 
And there they saw the King of Kings, 
no longer thronged with angel wings, 
But croodling like a little babe, and 
cradled in a stable.’ 


cé A 
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It is a ‘‘ fairy fable’? that the lovely 
song tells about, but a fable that goes to 
the heart of truth. And thence, from the 
City of Sleep and Dreams, they go yet 
further, and come 
“* At last, to that swect House of Grace 

Which wise men find in every place— 

The Temple of the Smallest Flower.’’ 


The fairies at that point have to say 
good-bye to the children, ‘‘ for we, poor 
fairies, have no souls’’ ; and the children 
enter into the heart of the Smallest Flower, 
and their search is over, for 


‘* Through the splendour and the glow 
We saw four angels, great and sweet, 
With outspread wings and folded feet, 
Come gliding down from a heaven within 

The golden heart of Paradise ; 
And in their hands, with laughing eyes, 

Lay little brother Peterkin. 

‘“ And all around the Temple of the 

Smallest of the Flowers 
The glory of the angels made a star 
for little Peterkin ; 

For_all the Kings of Splendour and all 

the Heavenly Powers 

Were gathered there together in the 

fairy forest. bowers 
With all their globed and radiant wings 
to make a star for Peterkin, 

The star that shone upon the Hast, a 

star that still is ours, 
Whene’er we hang our stockings up, 
a star of wings for Peterkin.’’ 

It is a lovely vision, and so the children 
woke, and their mother’s voice was softly 
saying— 

‘* See, they are sleeping by the side 

Of that dear little one—who died.’” 

They tell their father all the wonderful 


story, and by the children he also is led 


into the way of Peace. 

It is a poem of nearly a hundred pages, 
and we have not quoted all the most 
beautiful and touching things in it, though 
we have quoted so much. We shall not 
add a word of criticism. What we have 
printed here will be enough to show our 
friends who do not already know the book 
whether this poem is for them; and that 
is all we care to do. With all its quaint 
mingling of childish fancy with deeper 
feeling and the true poct’s vision, we have 
found a rare pleasure, and more than 
pleasure, in the book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinicns 
expressed by correspondents. LETT ERS CANNOT 


BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 


and all private information should be accom- 


panicd by the name and address of the senders. | 


DR. HUNTER AND MANCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


DEAR Sir,—May I point out that, so far — 


as I can discover, your correspondent of 
last week, Addison A. Charlesworth, is not 
in any way connected with Manchester 
College. 

His name docs not appear on the list of 
students, past or present. He is, ap- 
parently, not an official, por on the com- 
mittee. He is nota trustee. He is not 
even a subscriber, 

I suggest, therefore, that his ‘‘frank’’ 
communication as to the recent appoint-. 
ment of Dr. Hunter as preacher at the 
College is a frank impertinence. 

And may I add, Sir, that, as it would 
have been beccm’ng in him to have sup- 
pressed his uncharitable and uncivil 
remarks about a great and noble advocate 
of Liberal Religion, it would have been 
at least decent 1f you had consigned them 
to the waste-paper basket. 

Epear I, Fripe. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &¢., 
received from T. A., G. B., W. H. L., W. 
EM. Was.) Hole. We 
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MEDIATED RELIGION. 
By tHe Rev. W. Wuiraker, B.A, 
This grace wherein we stand.—Rom. v. 2 


WHat is it we demand from a re- 
ligion? Ever since the arrival -of 
Christianity in the world our demand has 
been a very high one. A religion must 
show us the love of God; make it plain 
to our faith as a constituent part of our 
outlook upon the world. It is not 
miracles we want, but a loving Father; 
not a mythology, but a heart answering 
our heart; not a philosophy, but for- 
giveness for our sins, a living mercy set 
up in a world of wrong, a purpose bent 
on the utter reclamation of all wanderers, 
a gate always ajar, a retrieval of all loss, 
and the horizons kept ever open for pro- 
gress up and on. Can anything in the 
world give us this? In the ordinary 
course of affairs men are not conscious 
of anything of the kind. The love of 
God does not take its place among the 
axioms of society or the priciples of State 
polity. The accepted inhumanities of civil 
intercourse giveit the lie. The inevitable 
materialism of practical nations seems to 
leave no place for this dream of idealists 
and mystics. There are so many things 
against it. What is there for it? 

There is obviously only one way in 
which a religion can effect for us such a 
gigantic result. It can only do it by mak- 
ing the world actually different—difterent 
from what it was before our eyes. The 
thing we are concerned about is the world 
of fact, not the world of silvery illusions 
that may pass through the leisured 
~ trances of a philosopher’s noonday. 
There is to strike upon our dull and un- 
believing eyes, which before only saw a 
world without God, the vision of a world 
in God; The world, we are accustomed 
to say, is a becoming, a growth, an evolu- 
tion. What is it becoming? Whither 
goes “the. consentaneous flowing, flow- 
ing of the world”? We speak of 
“God,’’ but the only God we are 
interested in, or can even think. about, 
is God as He is in our world. ‘‘ Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us ’”’ 
is our cry. Show Him actually here 
and working among men and doing 
the world’s work. That we have been 
blind to His presence, though ‘‘ so long 
time with us,’’ is conceivable: but it is 
not conceivable that if He has been here 
He has made no difference to history, or 
been a negligible quantity in affairs. And 
a religion, in order to reveal to us the 
love of God, must make the world 
different. Sometimes we hear people 
speaking of what such-and-such a religion 
teaches: what Buddhism teaches, and 
how its teachings are different from those 
of Christianity. Really, this is but a 
small part of the matter. If a religion 
did nothing but teach, it would not be a 
religion in the true sense of the word. 
Much more thorough-going is the ques- 
tion, What does a religion exhibit and 
do? A religion is God-in-action; It 
wins its way by showing a better and 
finer ethical sense, a farther reaching 
love, a deeper comprehension of the 
mystery and beauty of life. It says 
«‘That which our eyes have seen and our 
hands have handled of the Word of Life, 
declare we,’’ It says, ‘‘Come and see, 


the lame walk, the deaf hear.” The 
teachings are important, but the religion 
is not created by them. They come after 
the religion has been born, Any great 
religion must set going in the world a 
powerful stream of human endeavour, a 
living tradition, a way of life, a habit, a 
temper, a mode of intercourse, a set. of 
institutions, It is these that are the 
real revelation, The theory, the inter- 
pretation of these things is what con- 
stitutes the teachings of that religion, and 
they come later. The love of God has to 
be lived in human life befcre it can be 
spoken in human words. 

It is in this way and no other that the 
Christian revelation of God has come to 
the world. Its whole character and shape 
are dependent on this powerful and salient 
fact: that the only way by which men 
may attain that calming, settling, forti- 
fying conviction of the love of God for 
which they cry, is to place themselves in 
the line of His clearest manifestation in 
history. Jt is because thoughtful men 
do not always perceive this necessity 
that they so often hold aloof from Chris- 
tianity. They think there is “something 
in religion ’’ in a general sense. They 
hold some sort of belief in a God who is 
the Cause, the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed. 
But they refuse to their Theism that 


enrichment and vitalising which Chris- | 


tianity might confer upon it. The reason 
is that they are pursuing a creature of 
their own making—a religion that shall 
be a generalisation, or lowest common 
measure, of all the religions men have 
ever held, of all the platitudes common 
to all creeds. Not the highest and most 
daring conceptions of the human spirit, 
but the barest and narrowest ideals : re 
to be admired, All the famous world- 
religions are to be regardedas containing 


in germ the few elementary truths of} 


Theism, mixed in various degrees with 
the superstitions that held them in bz2ing. 
The wise man is to stand calmly apart 
from all, and start a new religion more 
in accordance with the science of his 
time. 

To say that this whole theory is based 
upon a fundamental misconception of 
religious history is but to touch its com- 
plete inadequacy and uselessness at one 
single point. It is for ever inadequate to 
the living needs of the soul. If we are 
men of religion, seeking amidst the con- 
fusions of our day to keep burning in 
ourselves the fires that have glowed for 
the world’s regeneration in martyr and 
prophet, in prayer and song, in church 
and in the stricken field, in slum and in 
wilderness, through the most precious and 
human part of history, we shall be con- 
cerned to ask, How have the hero-saints 
always kept fresh in their hearts the frag- 
rance and the sweetness of that sense of 
God’s love, which is assuredly the world’s 
biggest need to-day ? Listen to the Apostle. 
‘¢ This grace—wherein we stand.” This 
man had found the very beatitude of 
life. From grey, life had grown golden. 
Over all its enigmatic and violent wrong 
had come a peace andacharm that would 
take ages to wonder at, more ages to 
proclaim, and all eternity to comprehend. 
Upon a prospect of dark and furious 
hatreds of race and sect, where the very 


light that men cherished had been as 
darkness, there had supervened this tre- 
mendous change; and it might all be 
summed up in this one word “ Grace,’’ 
The life of man was neither a wallowing 
of beasts in their mire, nor the proud 
fulfilling by a race of noble giants of 
tasks which the envious gods would render 
vain. None of the old conceptions would 
serve. Life was one perpetual, ineffable, 
infinite Grace, an adorable mystery of 
Mercy. Men might live under a favour 
that could match all sin, and bind up 
evety wound. The great fact about 
life was the love of God. The very 
thought of it subdued the heart and 
misted the eyes, and shook. the pen in the 
writer’s hand so that it tortured and 
strained the language of his great passages 
of faith till you had to read by jumps and 
guesses, and turn the reading into prayer. 
And how did all this wonderful, fresh 
intuition of the love of God come into 
this man’s heart? It came, as religion 
must come, mostly if not always, from 
contact with other hearts, by a line of 
tradition, through an actual human system, 
by the living power of God-in-men; 
fire kindling fire, and life bcegetting 
life, and the new order rising out 
of the old, here as always. A_ great 
‘‘orace’” had been revealed to Paul, 
through men, through the impact of 
spirit on spirit, from the time that he had 
seen Christ in the face of Stephen, and 
onwards. And so it became the business 
of his days to explore and absorb and 
magnify, “ this grace, wherein we stand.’” 
It has been one main work of Christianity 
to drag out to the light this beautiful and 
powerful truth—that God comes through | 
man toman. A religion is the organisa- 
tion of the love of God. It is the demo- 
cracy of God. We do not stand apart, 
worshipping in scornful isolation a God 
who is away from our brothers. We owe 
what we are to men. We are recipients 
of a divine-human charity. It is all 
grace—grace of God, and grace of man, 
and these two are the same grace. We 
never know what is meant by heavenly 
love till we have known earthly love: 
The affections of man’s heart are the 
alphabet by means of which we learn to 
spell out the depths of the divine. The 
more we understand men the more we 
understand God. If a man do not love 
his brother whom he hath seen, how shall 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? 
Christianity insists that religion is intrinsi- 
cally a human relationship. To be reli- 
gious meant to be in the Church—the 
spiritual Church—a member of Christ’s 
body, a citizen of the kingdom. Not 
that Christianity made an_ original 
discovery of this truth, The Jews 
had their national patriotism, which went 
far to lift men out of religious individual- 
ism. The Stoics also tried to unite the 
self-centred soul with all other souls by 
preaching that men are citizens of the 
universe. But Judaism stopped short in 
its development ; and Stoicism, even in 
the writings of the Stoic Emperor, did 
not get much power out of its world- 
patriotism. It was left for Christianity 
to make solidarity co-equal with indi- 
viduality. It enthroned sacrifice. It 
showed how altruism and egoism might 
pass together beyond being catch-words 
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of all the good, of all’ the Christs, of the 
noble army of martyrs, of the faithful 
Son of Man and Servant of Jahweh cruci- 
fied in all times and all lands for the 
hurt of the daughter of his people, bearing 
our transgressions, bringing to us the sal- 
vation of the Cross. It is through and by 
these that we are saved. Whether we 
know it or not, we stand in a great and 
wonderful grace. Who shall separate us 
from this love of Christ? Are we not 
bought with a price ? The ages light up 
with its bursting glory, and the long story 
of man is transfigured into a new reading 
of the Gospel. The old preaching is truer 
than its apostles ever dreamed. The love 
and hate of Calvary are the world’s epi- 
tome. Our faith is still directed towards 
a living and dying sacrifice ; our redemp- 
tion is still mediated; there is written 
over all our protidest achievement, there 
is whispered through all our humiliating 
failure, the one word £‘ Grace.’* 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 


XIV.—Sux anp PUNISHMENT. — 


of a theory into the holiest and fairest 
flower of human growth, Every brother 
brought something to the common stock, 
but each received again a thousandfold 
more than he brought. Each soul drank 
eagerly of the stream and knew itself in 
direct communion with God, and did not 
thinkita difficulty that this communionwas 
mediated—that it came about through the 
communion of saints. Not boggling at 
the foolish puzzles made in the schools, 
the Christian heart found it very clear 
and plain that it had God in the Church, 
and in Christ, and in the meanest brother 
for whom Christ died. This is the spiri- 
tual church. It is ever striving for the 
souls of men. Its prayers and tears are 
incessant for the salvation of the world 
from sin, It isthe world of men seen in 
God—the world as God dwells in it. If 
a man would be saved, and know God, 
let him belong to that. How shall he fall 
-nto sin ifhe is truly within that charmed 
citcle 2. Byes watch him, hands reach to 
him from the innumerable company of 
the saints. This is the grace wherein he 
stands. Will he foolaway his privilege ? 
He may do so, yet the Divine Fact 
remains, and Grace waits, and the door 
stands open. Will he remain insensible, 
through pride of ‘‘ modecn thought ’’ and 
disdain for the collective folly called a 
church, the chief avenue through which 
the Divine comes into our world? Yet, 
even then, he cannot help but reap some 
of its harvest of good, for if he speak of 
“God,” it is inevitably the God whom the 
centuries’ deposit of faith has brought to 
his notice. If he boasts that “character, 
not creed,” saves, yet he means by 
character the ideal man in Jesus Christ. 
But if he be truly wise he will bow his 
head, and go the human way, and re- 
ceive from men the grace of God. 

The question of questions for our 
time is whether we are willing to take 
spiritual realities at their intrinsic value 
and not explain them away. For if we 
are in earnest with these deepest facts of 
our being, a great cry will arise in our 
hearts for the substantial truths of 
the Christian revelation. Whether we 
envisage the facts and needs of the 
spiritual life as ‘‘ forgiveness of sins,’’ 
or as ‘‘ positive personal goodness,’’ or 
as self-forgetting social effort, we cannot 
afford to dispense with the embodied 
living goodness which the Christian 
experience and tradition preserve to us, 
as it is gathered up and for ever im- 
printed on the mind and heart of our 
world by the great symbolic and sacra- 
mental figure of Christ. He is our living 
sactament—at once both symbol of 
loving mercy and fact of it, shadow and 
substance, revelation and reality. There 
is no forgiving mercy, there is no consol- 
ing Divinity of Love known to Christian 
men, that is not shaped upon and filled 
out by the lineaments of that lovely Face: 
T know that the rationalist will here take 
offence, and think that we are slip- 
ping dangerously near to the swamps 
of metaphysical theologies. Oh, let 
us fling away such fears! To know 
Christ is to know the love of God, and to 
know it in the fullest way possible to 
men; Our newer theology does not 
isolate Christ, any more than it isolates 
God. Christ 2’ stands for undying love 


of the Fall as a doctrine, there is undoubt- 


his first estate. We are at once nobler, 
and more debased, than our first ancestors. 
To them belonged the natural. excesses 
which go with the struggle to multiply 
and to be strong. To apply the terms 
““Iyst?? and ‘‘ violence,’’ terms of moral 
condemnation, to these excesses of animal 
instinct: would be to antedate morality 


without, had been added the beginning 
of a conflict within, then there arose the 
growth of a moral sense—and the growth 
also of an immoral sense. The develop- 
ment of intelligence carried with it an 
increased power of inventing evil. Sin, 
like a serpent, reared itself up, threw out 
new and monstrous shapes, brought forth 
unimagined issue, If earlier man was at 
all like the savage of to-day, he was only 
a child in vice; there are infamies amongst 
his civilised descendants which he never 
imagined. We may believe in the upward 
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THE REV. H. KELSEY WHITE. 

Tr is with great regret that we have 
to record the death of the Rev. Henry 
Kelsey White, of Ashton-under-Lyne, at 
the early age of thirty-five: Until a few 
days before his death he had appeared to 
be in robust health, but then was found 
to be suffering from appendicitis, and 
although an operation was successfully 
performed, he sank rapidly on the fol- 
lowing day, and passed away on tho 
afternoon of Thursday, August 16. 

Mr. White was a native of Cleethorpes, 
in Lincolnshire, where he was born Sep- 
tember 13, 1870. He was for some time 
a board-school teacher at Hull, and as a 
member of the Church of England a 
regular Sunday-school teacher at St. 
Augustine’s in that town; but coming 
under the influence of the Rev. H. W. 
Perris he became a Unitarian, and deter- 
mined to devote himself to the ministry. 
In 1896 he entered the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College at Manchester, and 
having completed his course, became in 
1901 minister of the recently formed con- 
gregation at Urmston, succeeding the 
Rev. W. C. Hall at Ashton in June of 
last year. 

Mr. White was earnestly devoted to his 
work, and had already made his influence 
felt in the neighbourhood, beyond the 
borders of his own congregation. He was 
keenly interested in the building of the 
new church at Ashton, of which the foun- 
dation stone was this year laid. It is 
grievous that the early promise of his 
ministry should be so soon cut off. Mr. 
White leaves a widow, for whom the 
deepest sympathy will be felt. 

The funeral was at Dukinfield Old 
Chapel on Monday week, and was very 
largely attended, the service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. Principal Gordon, 
Among those present were a number of 
Mr. White’s brother ministers 


sweep there are contrary motions—courses 


for lower depths of wrong than were ever 
touched when the world was young. There 


from childhood, and there is a correspond~ 
ing sense in which the last state of our race 


there can be no other name than sin. 
Nor can we think of the triumph of 


punishment of sin. By punishment we 
mean something which implies reproba- 
tion. It is a common thing to say that 
sin ig violation of law, that violated law 


impersonal; the moral element is wanting, 
without which observance is not the same 
thing as doing right, and violation 1s not 
the same thing as doing wrong, and there 


connected with disapproval. A purely 
naturalistic explanation of sin cannot in- 


ism, though it may predict consequences, 
does not attribute blame; has a doctrine 
of causation, but not of retribution, still 
less of reprobation. To show that pain 
is punitive we must trace it back to dis- 
pleasure, and state the connection in 
moral terms. What does this demand but: 
that we should sometimes speak of the 
Wrath of God? To teach only the in- 


less moral than the old heathen notion 
of Nemesis. : 


The Biblical stories of the punishment 


and very salutary evidence of man’s 
judgment on himself. In them he bears 
witness against himself, pronounces what 
he believes to be his own just sentence, 
| and takes up the controversy of justice as 
the accuser, being himself the accused. 
They are signs, we may say, of a revelation 
within of the sinfulness of sin, and of the 
} righteousness of punishment. “By 


-A man’s charity to those who differ 
from him upon great and difficult ques- 
tions is in theratio of his own knowledge ; 
the more knowledge, the more charity. 
—Norman Macleod, 


Waatrever may be said of the Doctrine - 


edly a sense in which man has fallen from. 


itself. But when, to the natural warfare — 


of madness and despair—which make 


is worse than the first. For this state — 


goodness without thinking also of the 


avenges itself, and that in this way sin_ 
is punished. But laws do not ‘Cavenge?? 
themselves; they are passionless and | 


is therefore nothing to chastise as wrong, 
and nothing to vindicate as right. Pun- 
ishment is punishment only when ibais. 


clude the idea of punishment, for natural- _ 


exorableness of law is to teach a doctrine 


of sin by flood and fire are very memorable. 


sweep of humanity as a whole, but in that = 


‘5 a sense in which adult life is a lapse : 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
sere 
CHRISTOPHER. COLUMBUS: HOW 
HE FOUND A NEW WORLD. 

Apout the time when printing was 
invented in Germany, and the wars of 
the Red and White Roses were making 
wild work in England, in the house of 
an honest weaver who lived beside the 
wall of the fair city of Genoa, there arrived 
a boy-babe, whose eyes made his mother 
think of the sea, and who, as the day 
happened to be St. Christopher’s, received 
the name of that sturdy saint. 

After schooling at home, and college 
in Italy, young Christopher Columbus 
was sent to sea before he was yet fifteen. 
The sailor’s life was a rough one in those 
days, but he loved it. The sea was a 
world of mystery, too—mystery which, 
by and by, he himself helped to dispel— 
which kept men from daring to go too 
far beyond the Straits of Gibraltar—or 
the Pillars of Hercules, as they were called 
—save the coasting round the shores of 
Europe to carry on trade between the 
Mediterranean and the ports of England, 
France, and the Netherlands. As time 
went on, Columbus found his way to all 
these and other lands. Up the North 
Sea he went and away to Iceland and 
even beyond. ‘‘ Wherever ship has 
Sailed, there have I journeyed,’’ he said. 
And still his passion grew to go farther and 
find out, what no man living could tell 
him, what lay beyond the setting sun. 
and to know the secrets of the world. 
When he became a captain he wanted 
to try and reach the North Pole, and to 
see if there were a way to China round 
the North of Russia—a North-east passage. 
But men were afraid to go far out of the 
beaten track, and wherever no one had 
been, they imagined it was impossible 
to go. Undiscovered lands they peopled 
with dragons and fire-breathing monsters, 
and men whose heads grew beneath their 
shoulders. A  water-giant called the 
Bishop of the Sea was supposed to live 
beyond the Western horizon, and if any 
ship came within his reach his immense 
black hand was thrust up and dragged 
it down with all its crew. Finding that 
the air and the water grew hotter as they 
travelled towards the Equator, they 
supposed that if they went much further 
the sea would be boiling; while, as 
everyone then knew that the world was 
flat, there must be an edge over which 
_ the waters tumbled and roared into the 
tegions of chaos and darkness below. 
To go in the face of all this needed an 
iron nerve. It needed also a great mind. 
Columbus had both; but he found it 
very hard to get people to believe that 
the earth was round, and if anything 
harder still to persuade others to come 
with him and see if they could not reach 
China by sailing across the Atlantic, and 
so right round the world. 

Now it happened that off the coast of 
Portugal he, not for the first time in his 
life, was involved in a fierce sea-fight 
between Venetian merchant ships and 
pirates, and, Columbus’s ship catching 
fire, he leaped into the sea, and, by the 
help of a spar, succeeded in swimming 
ashore, a distance of two leagues. He 
lived some years in Portugal, making 


maps and charts, and gradually collect- 
ing evidence to prove that the world 
was round, and that there were undis- 
covered countries across the Atlantic. 
Tf he only had ships manned and _ pro- 
visioned, he would go on a voyage of dis- 
covery. The King of Portugal would 
not help him, so he went to Spain. There 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
reigned together. Now Ferdinand was 
sly and cold-hearted, but Isabella was 
bold and generous. She was a Queen, 
too, who was not afraid of work, for she 
made all the King’s shirts with her own 
fingers, and she admired such a brave, 
determined man as Columbus. But for 
fourteen years the King half-promised 
and still delayed to help him to start his 
expedition. Columbus was summoned 
before a council of monks and learned 
men at the University of Salamanca. 
But these were not as wise as they were 
learned. They only laughed at the great 
navigator for thinking that the world 
was round, and taught the children in 
the streets to mock him and call him 
madman. 

So Columbus decided to leave Spain 
and try what success he could find in 
France or England. 

He set out on foot with his young son 
Diego, to walk to Palos a port from which 
he could take ship to France. The 
boy being thirsty, they stopped at the 
gate of a monastery to ask for water. 
There, as they rested awhile, Columbus 
told his story of disappointment to the 
Prior, who was so moved that he went 
himself to the Queen, and she promised 
to provide two ships at her own cost. 
Some merchants then provided another, 
and said they would go with Columbus— 
but so reluctant were men to sail on the 
perilous voyage, that convicts refused 
to leave their prison to face such unknown 
dangers. 

At last, however, all was ready. The 
good Prior came down to the harbour 
before dawn to bless the ships, and wish 
the travellers God Speed. No one ever 
expected to see them again. The sun 
rose, and with his finger of gold pointed 
the way to the Far West, and with a fair 
wind, the three little ships passed out of 
sight. Their names were the Santa 
Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina. Beset 
by storms their progress was slow. They 
had to stop for repairs at the Madeiras. 
Their provisions grew mouldy and stale, 
and at length were running short. Still 
on and on they sailed, without a glimpse 
of land until they were becalmed in the 
great sea of seaweed that lies in the midst of 
the Atlantic. The sailors grew mutinous, 
and if it had not been for the difficulty 
of finding the way home again, they 
might have thrown Columbus overboard. 
He promised them rich presents when 


the voyage was over, and especially to 


the man who should first sight land. 
He knew, but dare not tell, how far they 
had come. At last messengers of hope 
appeared in the form of a flight of small 
birds, which settled on the rigging and 
greeted the mariners with their merry 
twitter. So they knew they could not 
be very far from land. When the birds 
left, the helms were turned to follow them. 
But days followed with no further signs. 
The spirits of the men sank. Then 


some river weed and a thorn bush and a 
carved stick were fished up-out. of the 
sea—which last spoke of man and his 
arts. ‘‘ With these signs,’’ says Columbus, 
‘* they all breathed and were glad.” One 
night when all but the watch had gone 
to sleep, Columbus still paced the deck 
As he gazed through the darkness he 
thought he saw a light moving in the 
distance. It might be a torch in a fisher- 
man’s boat as he paddled along shore. 
Next morning, with the first streak of light, 
the boom of a gun fired from the Pinta 
was the signal that land had been dis- 
covered. There it lay, the low shore of 
an island. It was October 21, 1492. 
The long and-daring voyage had ended 
happily. The discoverer and his men 
rowed ashore, and leaping from the boat, 
he knelt and kissed the sand. Planting 
the flag of Castile and Aragon, he claimed 
the island for his King and Queen, calling 
it San Salvador, or the Isle of the Blessed 
Saviour. A pleasing incident occurred 
when the mutinous sailors, throwing 
themselves at the feet of their Admiral, 
begged with tears that he would forgive 
them for their want of trust in him. 

One of the vessels ran aground, and 
such violent tempests beset the homeward 
voyage that it seemed as if all knowledge 
of the discovery would be lost to Europe. 
According to the habits of those days, 
strange vows were made by the crews 
to the Virgin Mary if she would preserve 
their lives; and as they were preserved, 
the sailors kept their vows when they 
landed on the Azores, by going to church 
bare-foot, and in their shirts, every man 
carrying a candle 5 lbs. in weight. 

The return to Spain was celebrated 
with great festivity. Columbus landed 
amid flags and bells and cheering crowds. 
He was received in state by the King 
and Queen, and told them his wonderful 
story. 

Several times did Columbus go to and 
fro leading emigrants out to America 
and founding the colonies which made 
Spain the richest country in the world. 
But so little gratitude did these gold- 
seekers show for their leader that they 
finally threw him into prison and sent 
him back to Spain in chains. As Tenny- 
son, in his strong, indignant words says, 


** Chains for him who gave a new heaven, 
a new earth ! 

Gave glory and more empire to the Kings 
of Spain than all their battles ! 

Chains for him 

Who pushed his prows into the setting 
sun, 

And made West EKast.’’ 


The great Queen, his staunch friend, 
died, and the mean-hearted Ferdinand 
robbed Columbus of his property and 
titles. And so, a poor man, old before 
his time, but with a calm, brave mind, 
he laid down and died at an inn in Valla- 
dolid, gently murmuring in Latin, In 
manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum 
meum,—‘‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commit my spirit.’’ He was a great, 
good man. Of his discovery he said 
reverently that God had given him the 
keys of the gates of the ocean, shut up 
with such mighty chains, and he had 


opened them. 
! He Mack 
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ON GOING BACK TO SCHOOL: 

THE school doors are re-opened this week 
for the children of the nation to enter in; 
Here we have one of those profoundly 
influential events which, because they are 
so ordinary, periodic, and unsensational, 
scarcely gain notice in the chronicles of 
the day, or attract even a passing con- 
sideration. The children themselves have 
_ marked the day, some of them grudgingly 
as they watched the dwindling store of 
the hours of play and frolic; some of 
them with insensitive forecast, and many 
others with eager anticipation. Perhaps 
the existence of this last group is the 
highest testimonial to the elementary 
school system, ‘or at least to the teachers, 
through whose personality the system 
enters into the imagination of the child. 
To the parents also the time for re-open- 
ing the schools is an event of some 
importance in a personal sense, and with 
regard to the arrangements of the home. 
From now till Christmas time the lives of 
five millon children will be regulated 
largely by the ringing of a bell, by the 
round of a clock say at 9 o’clock and again 
at 2 o'clock. That is just a symbol 
of the way in which the convictions of 
society, as worked out in its institutions, 
will day by day be wrought into the 
minds of the citizens of the future. It is 
because the influence of the school is so 
pervasive and far-reaching, because also 
these children, brought thus under con- 
trol for ends they themselves cannot ex- 
plain, are the. men and women of the 
next age, that the return to school after 
the holidays merits our thought. 

The dint made on the consciousness of 
the child by the return to school on the 
first day of a new term naturally varies 
in depth with his age as well as with his 
temperament. Those boys and girls who 
are of the middle age—middle aged, i.e., 
as school children—perhaps regard it with 
a comparative indifference, similar to that 
with which the middle-aged man of busi- 
ness looks upon his birthday. The child of 
eleven, who is already beginning to think 
himself more than a child, certainly has 
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not, as a tule, the excited looking forward 
to the opening of the school which is usual 
with the youngsters who go this week 
for the first time. To him it is a day of 
mark. He has talked for weeks of 
this his venture into the unknown. 
There will be in all probability no other 
crisis (with the possible exception of mar- 
rmge) so distinctly marked in his life 
history as this: Later on he will become 
wage-earner, but he will enter into that 
estate by gradual stages. Later on he 
will become a man, but he does not enter 
manhood with the abrupness which signa- 
lises his transition from babyhood to 
schoolboy. It is little wonder if his mind 
thrills with unimagined vehemence. Won- 
der were, if he did not keep the family on 
tenterhooks as the hour approaches. 
Wonder is that while the personal issue is 
thus appreciated by the child, the social 
issue is so slightly realised by the nation, 
A figure may help us when we reflect that 
each year something approaching a million 
children reach the school age. If we were 
a people gifted with imagination, or if we 
had any genius for great public cere- 
monies of any order higher than a Lord 
Mayor’s Show, we might gain much from 
some symbolic recognition and celebration 
of this great spiritual experience of the 


child who goes for the first time to 
school. 
Other thoughts, and some of them 


disconcerting and serious enough, throng 
upon us if we allow the procession of the 
boys and girls who have just left school 
to pass before our eyes. For them the 
school bell rings no more. Such elemen- 
tary education as the wisdom of the 
nation could, out of its great penury, 
devise, they have received. They are 
left now to the chances of the market, 
This sudden withdrawal of social guardian- 
ship would be explicable if the schoolboy 
did at a leap pass from childhocd to man- 
hood. He does become in some degree 
a wage-earner, and, as he achieves a 
measure of economic independence, he 
claims also too large a freedom from 
guidance and control, We turn them out 
of school alert, adventurous, industrious 
boys and girls, and leave them to walk 
alone the ill-marked paths and tangled 
ways of the Forest Perilous, wherein lies 
the castle of manhood and womanhood. 
Their own vigil they must keep, and their 
own knighthood gain. But for all that the 
nation which has taught them as children 
will yet be compelled to assist them in 
the great adventure. If they need social 
support from 5 to 14, they do not become 
self-sufficing then; This is the first of the 
difficult questions which force themselves 
on our attention when we think of the 
children who are leaving school. Another 
thought, one which is akin to this, and 
is, indeed, a special application of it, has 
to do with efficiency, At the present time 
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public discussion is ranging round the 

possibility of restoring the old system of, 
apprenticeship. Well, the old system is 

old, and we shall. no doubt be unable 

simply to go back on it. It does, how- 

ever, serve to mark the precise nature of 

the case which has to be met. Apprentice- 

ship meant, among other things, this: 
that for the growing boy there was needed 

a directorate other than his own, and a 

discipline beyond what the home could 

supply. The master became the agent of | 
the nation and represented social control 
in the mind of the young man. This was 
not always so in practice,’ for apprentice- 
ship often became too selfish, too merely 
personal and mercantile. But in principle 
society, when it determined the indenture, 
constituted the act a social one. The 
need for such control and for insuring 
the acquirement of dignity and skill is 
at the root of the feeling after a modern 
apprenticeship system. If we turn from 
the case of the boy to that of the girl, the 
necessity is more overwhelming. Society 
wants women who have gained skill and 
power in all those arts of life which 
every mother has to discharge (always 
excepting the few who can purchase the 
services of others). Then society must 
provide a school and a dis.ipline. At 
present little girls of twelve years old 
and under are expected to acquire know- 
ledge which belongs to womanhood. Of 
course the lessons have to be rather 
unreal, and equally, of ‘course, they ate 
mostly ill learnt. It is inthe years 
which follow the present school life that 
grown girls must be taught these things, 
if it be sincerely desired that the homes 
of the future shall be administered’ by 
women of skill and power. 


But if the opening of the schools is 
thus so full of promise for the child of 
five, if it suggests such big issues in re- 
spect of the boys and girls of fourteen, 


what is to he said with regard to 
those other children who now are 
undergoing the influence of public 


elementary education, What are our 
ideals of education? The tendency at the 
moment is away from book learning. 
The age seems in agreement with 
the Preacher in holding ‘much study is 
a weariness of the flesh.” The cry is for 
freer development of human power. The 
tendency to-which we refer is more in the 
nature of dissatisfaction with the old 
system of ‘‘cram’’ than anything else. 
But it rests on a great change in national 
thought. Mere book learning has been 
found not to be the moral influence it 
was expected to prove; and the ability 
to write has been found not to lead to 
universal and prosperous humility. By 
small stages the school code begins to 
reflect the new thought. The custom of 
trying to keep babies to strict attention 
during a fifty minutes’ reading lesson has 
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become discredited. And if this is a 
small thing in itself it shows the direction 
of the current. In a word, the change 
indicates a much higher valuation of the 
imaginative powers and a relative depre- 
» ciation of mechanical accuracy in repeti- 
tion, Whereas the goddesses of the 
school have been the Daughters of 
Memory, they are yielding place to the 
Daughters of Imagination. The revolu- 
tion here indicated is immense, and is 
entirely in harmony with the whole trend 
of present-day thought in. social affairs. 
Closely related to this subject is that of 
the need for a greatly increased teaching 
staff. This is imperatively called for on 
every ground. Even from the point of 
view of mechanical efficiency, the classes 
are far too large ; and, if we really wished 
to have an educated populace, the number 
of teachers would immediately be doubled. 
The demand for smaller classes is not, 
however, based wholly or chiefly on 
efficiency, but on the incalculable value 
aud illimitable reach of personal influence 
between pupil and teacher. This force is 
an imaginative spiritual power, and is 
coming to be regarded as the trans- 
cendent interest in education. Such are 
some of the many considerations suggested 
by the reopening of the public schools of 
the people.. There are many others which 
will occur to those who see in education 
rightly directed a mighty force towards 
social well-being. They all gather them- 
selves up into one thought. Ideals of 
method such as those to which we have 
referred derive their significance entirely 
from our ideals of manhood, The schools 
are so important because on them and the 
use we make of them so largely depends the 
quality of the citizens of the nextage. The 
central thought round which many sub- 
sidiary purposes cling is to be found in 
the conviction of the need for developing 
the sense of social responsibility, Boys 
and girls are to grow to manhood and 
womanhocd in the faith that they are 
members one of another, and members of 


a social being which demands _ their 
loyalty. In this idea the demand for 
school meals reveals ‘ts secret. To join at 


a common table, and to receive the hospi- 
tality of the commonwealth will, it is 
thought, give to the guests instinctively 
a sense of being welcome members in a 
fraternity, and will react in creating a 
disposition of duty to that fraternity. 
The recent syllabus of instruction in 
citizenship rests on the same persuasion, 
and moves towards the same goal. The 
discussion of aims of education introduces 
us to the whole range of political life as 
surely as it drives us deep down to those 
forces which control destiny because they 
affect character. 


My life shall be a challenge, not a truce. 
O. W; Holmes; 
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GATEWAYS TO THE SOUL. 
II.—Taste anp SMELL. 


Tue humblest position in the scale of 
sense 1s occupied by taste. It is a sense 
in which a considerable proportion of the 
population is defective, without, however, 
suffering much inconvenience. That is 
also true, to perhaps a greater extent, of 
the sense of smell. The tendency of 
civilised life would seem to be toward 
rendering these faculties obsolete, for in 
savage life, and still more in animal life, 
they play a very important part. The 
usefulness of these senses is very plainly 
indicated by the way in which a horse will 
first smell and, if doubtful, will nibble at 
a strange Offering, and then drop it as 
unsuitable. Domesticated animals, on the 
other hand, having so long had this dis- 
crimination made for them by proxy, will 
commit mistakes ; for horses and kine will 
eat the yew and be poisoned by it. Child- 
ren also have died through eating the 
berries of the Nightshade, though their 
attraction lies in their colour rather than 
their taste. 

The Purpose. 


By means of these senses we would seem 
to be naturally endowed with a power of 
discriminating between wholesome and 
unwholesome food. Warning or approval 
is inherent in their exercise. I believe I 
am safe in saying that no sweet-scented 
plants are poisonous ; and no offensively 
tasting foods are nutritious. 


Their Place in Literature. 


Modern criticism has established the 
canon that references to the pleasures of 
the table aré bad form in a poem. Yet a 
large number of expressions in ancient 
writings and modern current speech derive 
their strength from love of food and drink. 
A special title for one who manifests a 
keen discrimination in appraising works of 
art or music or who responds with ready 
sensibility to their appeal is “‘ a person of 
taste.’’ The Scotch use the term sermon- 
taster. We still speak of conversation as 
being well-spiced with humour. ‘‘ Taste 
and see the goodness of the Lord,’’ ex- 
horted the Psalmist. ‘* Taste the good 
word of God’’ occurs in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Hunger and thirst have 
furnished some of the choicest similes in 
the Old and New Testament. ‘‘ As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God.’’ Among the 
Beatitudes that come ringing across the 
centuries with sweet persuasion is one 
upon those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Christ is reported to have 
said that his’‘‘ meat and drink ’’ was to 
do the will of the Father. 

How little association, however, the 
sense of taste has with mental states is 
illustrated by the fact that we can hardly 
remember a taste; and in dreaming of a 
feast, people see the viands, but rarely 
dream of their savour. In Emile Rousseau 
has said that taste is the only sense which 
has nothing to say to the imagination, 
while smell strongly arouses the imagina- 
tion, and odours are very closely connected 
with mental suggestion. 

Smell belongs to a higher order The 
place which incense has found in religious 
ceremony and the phrase ‘‘ odours of 
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sanctity ’* seem to indicate a case of 
special consecration. 
Sensitiveness. 

Though comparatively a coarse endow- 
ment, a refined sensitiveness has to be 
recorded in the exercise of this sense. 
Through the olfactory nerve the human 
mind can distinguish the presence of 
Bromine, though it exist only in the 
proportion of one thirty-thousandth part 
of a milligram in a cubic centimeter of air. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, though existing 
but as one part in a million, makes itself 
felt, while musk may be detected though 
but two-millionth part of a milligram, 
The king in this realm of the multitudin- 
ously divisible would seem to be Mercaptan 
(sulphydrate of ethyl), which requires but 
1-9,200,000th part of a milligram to make 
itself perceptible. 


The Divisible-indivisible World. 


By means of this finite-infinite miracle, 
Nature is able to make her rare things go 
along way. All rare things are minutely 
common and universal; like radium, 
which is scattered through the world, 
myriads of whose molecules hide in every 
hand-breadth of water upon the sea ;_ like 
genius, like saintlihood, like godlikeness, 
germs of which lie in every human breast. 

As an instance of Nature’s use of her 
rare substances, we may take cowmarin. 
You have stood in the May-time beside 
a field of new-mown hay, and enjoyed the 
scent whose waft is redolent of sunny 
hours, bird-song, flower-radiance, and rus- 
tic happiness. It is a very humble- 
looking grass that distils this fragrance— 
anthoxanthum odoratum—and the total 
essence that scents the field could perha ps 
be carried in a single cup of the harebell. 
Common are the elements that enter into 
this odorous coumarin (C)H,O,), but its 
fragrance is as precious as the spikenard 
that anointed the feet of the Master. Into 
such attenuated detail of refinement does 
Nature carry her united purpose of useful- 
ness and beauty, and the gateway to our 
knowledge of such marvel is our sense of 
smell. 

How we Smell. 


In order that we may detect the presence 
of volatile substances through this sense, 
some kind of vibration must be communi- 
cated to the olfactory nerve and thence to 
the brain. I need not here cite the common- 
place remark that we smell, as we see, or 
hear, with the brain—not the nose, eye, or 
ear. More so in the case of smelling than 
any of the others. The olfactory nerve is 
the only one directly connected with the 
hemispheres of the brain, where intellectual 
processes go on, being not a nerve at all, 
but a part of the brain in intimate con- 
nection with its anterior lobes. In this 
way has the close connection traced 
between odour and the imagination been 
physiologically explained. 

The active motion in the fragrant sub- 
stance is communicated to the odoriferous 
ether and thence to the brain, and as a re- 
sult, if the vibrations are within a certain 
range, we detect smell. But, as there are 
rays invisible to us, and vibrations beyond 
our reach of hearing, so there are vibrations 
too subtle in the realm of odours to affect 
us. We cannot distinguish, as far as smell | 
goes, the existence of hydrogen, oxygen, 
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water-gas, and many others. Substances 
having a low molecular weight escape our 
detection by this means. As they become 
more, dense, as they attain fifteen times 
the density of hydrogen, we acquire a faint 
smell. Examples may be taken from the 
paraffin series, Marsh-gas is inodorous ; 
a heavier gas, ethane, gives a faint smell ; 
butane, twice as heavy as the last, affords 
a very distinct smell. 


Sense-Lore the Crudest. 


We thus see that we can recognise 
through the sense only the crudest, the 
densest, the grossest among’ substances. 
Increase in density means increase in 
sensuous comprehension. The Logos must 
become very grossly enfleshed before we 
ean see His grace and truth. But where He 
dwells in thinnest veils, we see Him not. 
As things become rarer, as they escape 
from the pressure of circumstance, break 
through the prison-house of gross materi- 
ality, we lose ken of them, though they be 
notlost. So that to understand the nature 
of even a common gas we need other 
faculties than furnished by organs of 
sense. Our knowledge of the world is, 
therefore, of necessity of the roots of the 
lotus plunged in the mud. We gain but 
glimpses of the leaves: and stem which 
dwell in the water above, and nothing 
know of the pure blossom that bares its 
bosom to the sun and waits its fragrance 
on the summer air. 

*“ Hore is the world,’’ writes Emerson, 
‘* sound as a nut, perfect, not the smallest 
piece of chaos left, never a stitch nor an 
end, not a mark of haste or botching or 
second thought; but the theory of the 
world is a thing of shreds and patches.”’ 

That our known world is but a fragment 
of the world of fragrances is suggested by 
the keener sensibility of those born blind 
and deaf. It has been said of James 
Mitchell that he chiefly depended on smell 
for keeping up a connection with the outer 
world. He readily observed the presence 
and position of strangers in the room, and 
formed a notion of their character from 
their scent. 


Mental Suggestiveness of Odour. 


I recently read a long poem with the 
object of examining the part played in it 
by the sense under discussion, and was 
struck by the large number of references 
to aromas, perfumes, swect-breaths, re- 
dolences, fragrances, that occurred. 

The exercise of this sense makes up much 
of the charm of Nature. We love flowers 
for their shapliness, we adore them for 
their colours, but when they possess the 
additional virtue of delicious fragrance our 
admiration is considerably enhanced. The 
garlic has very pretty flowers, but the 
odour compels us to love and leave severely 
alone. A favourite flower, on the con- 
trary, 18 sure to possess a sweetness of 
scent, and is very likely associated with 
some romance, or inspiration in the life of 
its favourer. A walt of perfume will 
unlock caskets where dearest treasures of 
memory are hid, and flood us with a 
stream of sentiment which belongs to a 
long-buried past. 

O. W. Holmes records that the herb 
everlasting, the fragrant immortelle of our 
autumn fields, had the most suggestive 
odour to him of all those that set him a- 
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dreaming. ‘‘I can hardly describe the] The freight of holy feeling which we 
strange thoughts and emotions that come meet, 

to me as I inhale the aroma of its pale,|~ In thoughtful moments, wafted by the 
dry, rustling flowers. A something it has gales / 


of sepulchral spicery, as if it had been 
brought from the core of some great 
Pyramid, where it had lain on the breast 
of amummied Pharaoh. Something, too, 
of immortality in the sad, faint sweetness 
lingering so long in its lifeless petals. Yet 
this does not tell why it fills my eyes with 
tears and carries me in blissful thought to 
the banks of asphodel that border the 
River of Life.”’ 

For some similar reason Schiller kept 
apples in the drawer of his writing-desk 
for the value of their fragrance in suggesting 
poetical ideas. Thus the world of sense is 
indissolubly wedded to the soul-world, 
home of ideals that reach beyond our 
grasp, over which breathes the ambrosial 
air of affection and pass the honied hours 
that make ‘* life a perfumed altar-flame.’’ 
An experience that starts as sensation, 
passes into the mind, and is felt along the 
heart, and generating a serene and blessed 
mood links sense to soul, and makes the 
visible gateway an entrance to spiritual 
arcana. 

“* She keeps the gift of years before, 

A wither’d violet is her bliss.’’ 

‘* Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken.”’ 

The visible realm is not separated from 
the invisible; thought has raised bridges 
delicate and radiant as a rainbow arch 
whereon to pass from one to the other. 
Thus things seen and felt and touched and 
smelt become emblems of the most sacred 
moods and holiest moments. May not the 
planets and stars be symbols in the mind 
of God of the rapture of Creation, and 
their motion recall the radiant hour 
‘“when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ’’ ? 
May not the perfume of field and woodland, 
moor and meadow, be as a sweet savour to 
the Lord of the world, linked in the 
Divine thought to a compassion more 
tender than a mother’s, faithful and 
unforgetting ? 


The Fragrance of a Good Inje. 

‘* We are told by marimers who sail on 
the Indian seas,’’ writes the author of 
In Tune with the Infinite, ‘* that many 
times they are able to tell their approach 
to certain islands long before they can see 
them by the sweet fragrance of the sandal- 
wood that is wafted far out upon the deep. 
Do you not see how it would serve to have 
such a soul playing through such a body 
that as you go here and there a subtle, 
silent force goes out from you, bringing 
peace and joy into the homes of men and 
shedding a benediction wherever you go ?”’ 

It is such a subtle, silent force that 
streams from lives that are fostered by the 
milk of human kindness, and graced with 
that gentleness which, when it weds with 
manhood, makes aman. In familiar lines, 
Wordsworth has sung of these noble 
emanations : 

‘* More sweet than odours caught by him 
who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely 

sweet 


From fields where good men walk, or 
bowers wherein they rest.’’ 
J. Tyssut Davis. 


TENNYSON’S “ GRAIL.’’ 
A. 


How can an ideal or a principle be at 
one and the same time morally obligatory 
and morally destructive ? 

Such is the question that presses on the 
reader as he closes the poem which Brown- 
ing affirmed was Tennyson’s ‘‘ best and 
highest.’? And the question does not 
trouble merely the logician, or the man who 
seeks in poetry an ethical ‘‘ criticism of 
life’’; it equally arrests the ordinary 
reader, who naturally expects that a single 
subject in a single poem shall have some 
unity of interpretation. The ‘‘ Grail,’’ or 
mystic cup, in which the Idyll centres, 
symbolises some object of moral quest, 
some duty, principle, or ideal. So much is 
clear. It is also clear that the King views 
the pursuit of this with disfavour. It will 
prove, he says, the ruin of the seekers, 
and will ‘‘ maim ”’ the Order he has made. 
Now the King, on Tennyson’s own 
authority, stands for ‘‘ the highest of 
human men.’’* And the narrative carries 
out to a great extent the King’s fore- 
bodings. The highest humanity, then, 
and poetic fact concur in deprecating a 
high spiritual ideal. Progressive morality 
is at war with itself. The ‘‘ high”’ 
proves ‘‘ too high,’’ the ‘‘ heroic ’’ ‘* for 
earth too hard.’’ We are to content 
ourselves with macadamised precept, or 
else, breaking through at inner impulse or 
open vision, are to find ourselves following 
‘* wandering fires, lost in the quagmire ”’ ! 
Was ‘‘the Kingdom,’’ then, an ignis 
fatuus ? Was Calvary the hapless goal of 
disillusion? Does God indeed set. false 
beacon lights, and mock us with ‘‘ the 
consecration and the poet’s dream’’ ? 
The question at the head of this paper 
repeats itself. 

Did Tennyson waver between Malorian 
narrative and lofty allegory and accept 
a crude compromise between the two ? 
The theory has been advanced, but surely 
a slovenlier piece of conjecture, one, more- 
over, unworthier both of poet and subject, 
could hardly be formulated. We know 
that his conception of the whole cycle of 
the Idylls was, in the beginning, far from 
definite. We know that he protested 
against the coarse thumb and finger of 
ingenious comment. ‘‘I hate to be tied 
down to say, This means that ’’ (Ife, 11 
127). But we also know that he put forth 
the Holy Grail with a Miltonic seriousness 
exceeding even the general trend of the 
Idylls. Anyone who doubts this will be 
convinced on reading the scattered notes 
in the Life. 

There is another theory, that in his 
treatment of the subject Tennyson struck 
out an entirely new line; that, forsaking 
the adventurous mood of Malory and 
others, he makes the great Search yield the 
lesson of the superiority of abiding at 
home, not, indeed, in inglorious ease, but 


* See Life, vol. ii, p. 90, : 
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in the steady and orderly pursuit of social 
reformation. ‘* The symbolism is wheeled 
right round,’’ says Mr. Stopford Brooke ;* 
** the search for the Grail is a mistake, an 
evil and not a good.’’ Then what of 
Galahad @ What of his solemn confession 
to Percivale in that tremendous moment 
before he is rapt to ‘‘ the spiritual city ’’ ? 


““Tn the strength of this I rode, 

Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 

And passed through Pagan realms, and 
made them mine, 

And dashed through Pagan hordes, and 
bore them down, 

And broke through all, and in the strength 
of this 

Come victor.’” 


So acute a critic as Mr. Stopford Brooke 
cannot let these lines pass. In a footnote 
on Galahad he adds, ‘‘ I think there is 
more in it than this’’ (the social reform 
theory). ‘‘ The image of the stainless 
knight, independent altogether 
of ascetic theology, was one of the finest 
‘motives’ Art could have,’’ and this 
motive Tennyson preserved ‘‘ even though 
his own view of duty was opposed. .. . . 
The artist was stronger than the social 
moralist.’’ Thatis to say that in opposing 
the vanity of the Grail to ‘‘ the level of 
every day’s most quiet need,’’ the poet 
was arrested by the magnificent conception 
of Galahad as an art-subject, and the 
sermon had a dramatic interlude. Settle 
down, says the poem, organise reforms 
where you are, be an Arthur; but in 
the meantime here’s a fine picture of an 
old-time ascetic who went abroad in 
dazzling armour and broke through all. 
This is not to be resisted. It goes counter 
to all the sermon says—like the hymns 
when chosen by the choir; but it affords 
a glorious interval. This not only takes 
Galahad right out of the context, placing 
the entire incident along with the shorter 
poem on the same subject, but it strikes 
out of the sphere of everyday duty the 
two most radiant spiritual conceptions of 
the Idylls—for, of course, we must regard 
Percivale’s sister in the light we regard 
Galahad. To sum up, if ‘‘ the search is a 
mistake,’’ and the burden of the poem is 
the superiority of the ‘‘ common task,”’ 
and Galahad and the maiden form an 


artistic aside, then the common task is’ 


denied the eager note of a radiant spiritu- 
ality—surely the very thing that the 
toiler in lowly fields most needs ! 

But the Grail and the search for it do 
not disappear with the ethical elimination 
of Galahad. One thinks of Percivale and 
Sir Bors and Lancelot, into whose spiritual 
fortunes the Grail enters. Indeed, it is 
interwoven in the fabric of the poem so 
variedly that if-we are to conclude that 
the search for it is an evil and not a good, 
the idyll remains a hopeless confusion. 
May one be pardoned for saying, ‘‘ I think 
there is more in it even than this ’’ ? 

It is when we turn to the exact 
spiritual significance of the King that I 
venture to think a clue to the unity of the 
poem will be found. And here let it be 
frankly admitted that Art is- powerless to 
interpret a piece of art spiritually conceived 
and wrought without a spiritual key, 
Allegories have gone somewhat out of 


* “«Tennyson, his Art and Relation to Modern 
Life,” chap. x : 


fashion, and it is perhaps as well we should 
have a rest from them. The ‘‘ teaching ”’ 
of poets has become something of a bore, 
for the kind of mind the poets reach is 
one which abhors explicitness and defini- 
tion. But while we rejoice in this as 
opening new vistas, let us admit that some 
of the greatest works of art in song and 
scene have been frankly allegories. Spen- 
ser and Bunyan, Diirer and Cervantes, are 
Art eternally, but they are eternally 
incomprehensible without spiritual discern- 
ment. They wrote and painted purely to 
‘*teach,’’ and without a clue to their 
teaching their Art is landscape without 
sunshine. To sunder spirituality and Art 
is to pluck beauty from the bosom of God— 
and find it languish and die in analien air. 

In Tennyson’s earliest. notes for the 
Idylls, drafted about 1835, the King 
expressly stands for religious faith. True, 
‘* the allegorical drift here marked out ’’ 
—to quote again the Infe—‘‘ was changed 
in the later scheme of the Idylls’’ (i. 
123). The fact remains, however, that 
the poet thought it of sufficient importance 
to hand to Mr. Knowles as late as 1869 
as a guide to the poems. Probably the 
‘“alteration ’’ refers, inter alia, to an 
expansion of the King’s significance from 
a principle to the embodiment of that 
principle in a life of ‘‘ most glorious 
striving,’ in whom we see Faith living, 
working, fighting, rejoicing in the order he 
has made. eas 

Be this our starting-point. The King 
stands for faith of (for lack of a better 
term) the ‘‘ common-sense’’ type—the 
faith of a Wesley, a Priestley, a Gordon. 
Special vouchsafements are not made to 
this type of faith, for it does not need 
them. It is just common sense led and 
taught of Heaven. It is pre-eminently the 
faith of those who do the kind of work 
symbolised by Arthur’s achievements. 

Now, the search for the grail, be it 
noted, has its beginnings in wonders and 
excitements. When the rumour of Perci- 
vale’s sister’ having actually seen the 
vision spreads among the rest, they are 
moved to prayer : 


‘* Expectant of the wonder that would 
be,”’ 
and 
‘* Then came a year of miracle.’’ 
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‘* Wonder’ and ‘‘ vision ’’ are the words 
used throughout the poem for the Grail, 
except where the title-name is used. The 
fact of its being styled a ‘‘ vision,’’ and 
the King’s words : 
‘* One hath seen, and all the blind willsee,’’ 
indicate that it is something super-normal 
even in a spiritual order of things, the 
*‘blind’’ being men of equal religious 
fervour with Galahad and the nun. Even 
the King himself we must place among the 
“* blind,’’ since he had not seen the vision. 
Yet the King stands for “‘ religious faith.’’ 
What is it, then, to which religious faith 
may be blind? To spiritual things made 
visible. In that marvellous passage at the 
close of the poem Arthur confesses he has 
visions, but that they are visions of God, 
vouchsafed him in and through his calling 
and constituting a normal experience. 
What, then, is the ‘‘ wonder ’’ and the 
‘* vision ’?-which ‘‘ one hath seen and all 
the blind will see’’? In the past of 


‘human history it has taken many forms : 


the stigmata of St. Francis, the voices of 
St. Joan, the re-appearance of the departed, 
the sign of the cross in the heavens, the 
cup from which a saviour drank and the 
spear which pierced his side. Such visions 
are facts of history—.e., they are as indis- 
putable, tested by the common law of 
evidence, as the battle of Marathon. They 
are apparently isolated because their ante- 
cedents move on a plane invisible to us. 
We cannot blot them from History if we 
would, and we would not because of their 
magnificent results. Such wonders as the 
vision that arrested Colonel Gardiner are 
facts to which the whole Race owes a 
debt, if only as indicating the onward and 
spiritual trend of its destiny. In the 
making of mankind they are factors of 
immense moment. And what is true of 
the race is true of the poem. So far from 
the search for the Grail being a ‘‘ mis- 
take,’’ so far from Galahad being the 
artistic aside in a delineation of practical 
faith, the one.is essential to the other. No 
Galahads, no Arthurs; for both are faith, 
both spring from the same source; they 
differ merely in manifestation. 

In a word, the poem brings before us 
two great types of Faith, harmonious, or 
only disecrdant when, as in Gawain, the 
element of insincerity, or, as in Lancelot, 
that of sin, or, as in Percivale, that of 
self-centredness, is present. But then 
self, sin, and insincerity are not of faith at 
all; therefore the King (work-a-day faith) 
says gladly to Galahad : 

** For such 


As thou art ts tae vision. 


Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign.”’ 
And therefore it is that, while Arthur, with 
the wmward vision, goes on his conquering 
way, Galahad, with the open vision, breaks 
through all and comes victor. So the two 
clements in the poem are perfectly har- 
monious. The ‘‘ blind’’ King who fulfils 
his mission without ‘‘ the light that never 
was on land or sea,’’? ond the radiant 
Galahad from whose side the actual sight 
of the Holy Thing never failed, are really 
one. ‘The true significance of the Grail is 
seen in the types of men who, vastly 
differing, fill in the space between the 
King and Galahad—Percivale, Sir Bors 
Lancelot, and Gawain. Abs ein asi 


Apmrrers of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and they are legion, will be glad to have the 
Sixth Lees and Raper Memorial Lecture. 
delivered by him last autumn at Leeds, and 
entitled ‘‘ Law and the Liquor Traffic.” The 
lecture contains much useful information 
as to legislation, actual and proposed, for 
the control of the trade, and Sir Wilfrid’s 
well-known opposition to the newer 
schools of temperance reformers is again 
emphasised. He will have nothing to do 
with licensing schemes which recognise 
the probability of the traffic continuing 
indefinitely ; on the contrary, he still calls 
for prohibition and the extreme policy. 
The lecture is instructive as an unofficial 
pronouncement for the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Among other points we notice 
Sir Wilfrid’s expectation that the Liberal 
Government would, in its first session, 
undo the miserable policy of the Act of 
1904. Always optimistic, he was in this 
too sanguine, but one still hopes that it 
will not be long before the false principles 
set up two years ago is- abandoned, 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


THE CoMMITTER’s REPORT ON PuBLIc 
QUESTIONS.* 


The Poor Law. 


THE appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate and report upon the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law throughout 
England and Wales is a symptom of a 
widespread and growing conviction that 
the time has come for great changes in, 
if not for the entire abolition of, the present 


Poor Law and the Boards of Guardians 


who administer it. 


The principles which are supposed to be at 
the basis of the existing law may be quoted 
as follows :—‘‘ It-is;,an admitted maxim 


of social polity that the first charge on land 


must always be the maintenance of the 


This is the principle 


people reared upon it. 
Law.’’—Nichol’s 


of the English Poor 
‘* History. of the Poor Law.’’ 
every society upon arriving at a certain 


stage of civilisation- finds it positively 


necessary for its own sake—that is to say, 
for the satisfaction of its own humanity, 
and for the due performance of the pur- 


poses for which society exists—to provide 


that no person, no matter what has been his 
lite, or what may be the consequences, 


shall perish for want of the bare necessaries 


of existence.’’—‘‘ The Poor Law,’’ T. W. 
Howle, Chapter I. 


Karlier legislation under Elizabeth, in 


‘© That 
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already established at Bradford, Eccles, 
Halifax, Leicester, Swinton, and Pendle- 
bury, and are contemplated in other places. 
It is interesting to note that the Liverpool 
Central Relief Society adopted almost 
identical methods in the carrying on of 
their work on the initiative of Mr. William 
Rathbone in 1887. 

(4) Despite the fact that the avowed 
object of many Guardians is to save the 
rates, the proportion of expenditure ac- 
tually used in the relief of the poor, and 
that spent in administration, building, &c., 


is reckoned throughout England and Wales 


as roughly two-thirds administration and 
one-third relief. 
of cases more than half for administration, 
less than half for relief. : 


(5) The variation in the practice of ad- 
ministration in different Poor Law Unions, 
sometimes bordering on each other, is 
Mr. Fowle gives the proportion 
of out-door relief to in-door relief when he 
wrote as 27:9 per cent. in the Metropolis, 
84:9 per cent. in Wales, and 78 per cent. in 


enormous, 


the South-Western portion of England. 


Some Guardians prefer to board out 
the children, others keep them in the 
Some pay an adequate sum to 
keep the old people in the homés of their 
children or relations, others cut down the 
dole to a minimum (2s. 6d. per week), 
offer them the alternative of the 
House, where the expense to the ratepayers 


House. 


and 


It is in the vast majority 


Confining ourselves to the first object, 
opinion seems to be concentrating, prim- 
arily, on the necessity of classifying care- 
fully the various cases of destitution and 
distress which at present legally are all 
dealt with by the same law, and practically 
in the same way. 

It is manifestly unjust and injurious to 
place in one category— 

(1) Able-bodied men and women tem- 
porarily out of employment. 

(2) Partially disabled and incompetent 
men and women, the first to be discharged, 
the last to be employed, who can only 
find a precarious and casual employment. 

(3) The idle, the criminal, those who 
will not work if they can help it, those who 
prey upon the weakness and good feelings 
of their fellows. 

(4) The chronically sick, and the aged 
beyond work. 

The casual ward, out-door relief, the 
workhouse, are to-day the legal remedies for 
the ills of all these classes alike. 

In saying this we do not lose sight of the 
establishment of Distress Committees under 
the Unemployed Act of last year, but their 
limited powers and stinted finances have 
rendered it impossible for them to do more 
than raise expectations which they have 
been compelled to leave unfulfilled. They 
have not dealt with even the first of the 
three classes, still less with the second, 
and the third and fourth are outside their 


of maintenance would be from three to 
four times that amount. Some Guardians 
do relieve in cases of out of work or sickness 
steadily, until the temporary cause of 
distress is removed, others relieve for three 
or four weeks only and then stop, as a 
Relieving Officer once put it, ‘‘ to see if we 
can shake them off.’’ 

(6) Perhaps the severest condemnation 
of the system is the hatred and terror with 
which it is for the most part viewed by 
the people for whose benefit it exists. 
It is true that this feeling has been much 
modified in recent years and in certain 
localities where more humane methods 
of workhouse administration have been 
adopted. That the objection may now 
fairly be urged is owing, first, to the 
proper pride of independence and the dis- 
like of accepting public help, with its 
penalty of disfranchisement and loss of 
self-respect and liberty, and, secondly, 
to a memory of a past state of things now 
largely abandoned. 

But the machine-like officialism, as 
generally worked, of the Poor Law system, 
its lack of personal touch on the part of the 
Guardians with the poor they are supposed 


purview altogether. 

With regard to the first class, the exist- 
ing charitable agencies are probably com- 
petent in some localities to deal with 
cases of this kind, especially when employ- 
ment throughout the country is fairly 
brisk; but ina large congested popu- 
lation, the distress caused by the con- 
stant ebb and flow of industry, presses 
hard upon the worker, upon whom society 
depends for its very existence, and who 
should be, therefore, its first care. It 
should not be left to pecuniary help, 
however free from demoralising and 
patronising influences, to supply an 
insurance fund of this nature for those 
whom misfortune has deprived temporarily 
of the power of earning their livelihood. 

With the second and third of these 
classes, private charity, however well- 
intentioned, is often worse than useless, 
it is positively harmful; it drives numbers 
of the second into the third, and by 
means of such charity they live, and 
are thus deprived of the wholesome 
stimulus of necessity for the improvement 
of character, which might be made a 
means of permanently recovering them 


1694, and George III, in 1819, went 
further than this, and distinctly enjoined 
the finding of employment and apprentice- 
ships, and imposed penalties for neglect 
of such duties on the part of the 
Overseers, but the modern Poor Law of 
1834, if it did not formally repeal such 
enactments, undoubtedly intended to 
modify considerably their effect, and we 
may take it that the quotations above 
given stand as fair statements of the inten- 
tion of the modern Poor Law. 

How glaringly the administration of the 
law has departed from these principles 
is plain from a few well-known and easily 
ascertainable facts, which space will not 
permit to be proved at length. 

(1) The admitted and declared object 
of many Poor Law Guardians is not to 
see that the bare necessaries of life are 
available for every inhabitant, but simply 
and solely to keep down the rates and 
limit the expenditure. 

(2) Owing to the incomplete fulfilment 
of their legal and moral duty by Guardians, 
as a rule, a vast system of private charity 
for the relief of distress has grown up, 
largely, of course, exploited by fraudulent 


and idle persons; but finding its reasons 
for existence in the well-known fact that 


it is possible for people to die of starvation 
in spite of the existence of Guardians of 
the Poor. 

(3) The extent and the abuse of this 
private charity has called into existence 
powerful and extensive societies for its 
organisation and control. The Charity 
Organisation Society has now become a 
second Poor Law administration, supported 
by voluntary agencies, and is in its turn 
becoming supplemented or replaced by 
Civic Guilds of Help, which have been 


«Presented at the annual meeting, held at 
Padiham, June 14, 1906. What are reprinted 
here are three sections of the report. 


to guard, with noteworthy exceptions, 
especially on the part of lady Guardians, 
whose work in this direction merits high 
routine of idle 
life in the workhouse (so misnamed), are 


commendation, the dull 


responsible still for a great amount of this 
mistrust and active dislike. To anyone 
accustomed to move amongst the poor, not 
only of our large towns, but also of our 
villages, the saying—‘‘I would rather 
die than go to the workhouse,’’ is one 
of the most familiar phrases heard, and is 
at the same time a terrible condemnation 
of the supposed refuge for human beings 
who have fallen in the fierce struggle, or who 


seek a corner in which to end their day in 
peace 


for the honest and effective work of the 
world. 

These considerations point to a solution 
of the problem for the present on possibly 
the following lines :— 

(1) The extension of the powers, financial 
and otherwise, of the Distress Committees 
of the local authorities, and the provision 
of work at fair and adequate wages for 
those who are temporarily or chronically 
unable to find employment for them- 


selves, both men and women; by the 
Bureau system, bringing them into 
touch with private employers; by the 


extension of municipal industries for the 
public benefit; and also by the cultiva- 


tion of land and the production of food 


a 


is productive of a high death-rate owing 
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supplies for themselves and the com- 
munity in and near which they live. 

(2) The provision, in connection with 
Labour Bureaux, of communication with 
Bureaux in various parts of the country 
and even abroad, and facilities in genuine 
cases for advances of food and expenses 
to workmen seeking work in other districts, 
and the use of a shelter or ward for a 
night’s rest on such journeys. 

(3) The establishment, probably under 
the control of the police, of penal colonies, 
for those who will not avail themselves, 
either of work which they can find them- 
selves, or that of the public authority. 
Careful and kindly discipline, which will 
gradually train the inmates of the colonies 
into a desire for their own emancipation, 
a wish to work for themselves and the 
community. 

(4) As regards the sick and aged, 
the provisions of Old Age Pensions and 
the Hospital System, whether privately 
or municipally supported, are the palpable 
means of dealing with such cases. Our 
existing workhouses might be made use 
of for these purposes, or, in a few cases, 
for the purpose of the penal colonies. 

The evils, the inequalities, the waste, 
the hardships of the existing system, 
or want of system, are too glaring and too 
widespread to be left alone. ‘The 
awakened conscience of the nation calls 
loudly for a way out of one of the dark 
parts of Darkest England. 

Your Committee venture to hope 
that the consideration of this matter 
will engage the attention of all the members 
of the Assembly. _ 

Infant Mortality. 

The subject of Infant Mortality is 
one for anxious consideration, and is 
becoming of vital importance to the future 
welfare of the nation. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that mortality among 
our infant population is excessively 
high, especially in crowded town districts, 
but it is not so generally recognised that 
while, as a result of improved sanitary 
and social conditions, the general death- 
rate has declined from 23 to 17 per 1,000 
of the population during the last 50 years, 
there has been no corresponding fall in 
the infant death-rate in this country, 
but rather an increase during the last 
20 years. . 

This continued high mortality amongst 
infants, in face of the marked improve- 
ments in the surroundings and education 
of the people, is food for serious reflec- 
tion by all interested in sanitation, but 
when considered in conjunction with the 
steadily declining -birth-rate it assumes 
a more serious aspect. It has generally 
been considered that a high birth-rate 


of marricd women, and intemperance, 
all contribute their share to the large 
number of deaths from premature birth 
and debility, and the remedies are apparent, 
but not easy to carry out. 

Among recognised causes adversily 
affecting infants after birth may be men- 
tioned overcrowding, illegitimacy, in- 
sanitary conditions, employment — of 
mothers, improper feeding, neglect, and 
the inexperience of mothers. 

The effect of the employment of 
women on the infant mortality is un- 
doubtédly prejudicial, and in the districts 
where the proportion of women engaged 
in industrial occupations is large, the 
infant death-rate is high. It has been 
shown that the infant mortality in the 
Potteries varies directly with the pro- 
portion of married women employed, 
and in the cotton districts of Lancashire 
a similar relationship exists. 

Improper feeding and management, if 
not the most potent, are serious factors 
in the mortality of infants, and the fact 
that diarrhceal diseases are specially 
fatal among hand-fed children has on 
many occasions been demonstrated. 
Medical men, health visitors, and others 
with opportunities of judging, believe 
that artificial feeding of infants has con- 
siderably increased, and is still increasing. 
Under the best conditions, the substitu- 
tion of an artificial diet for the natural 
food of an infant could not be expected 
to be advantageous, but when we know 
that the substitutes for mother’s milk 
are chosen without any regard for, or 
| knowledge of, the infant’s requirements 

in the way of food, and that indigestible 
and non-nutritious materials form the 
staple diet of a considerable proportion 
of our infant population, no other result 
than illness and death may be looked 
for among the unfortunate recipients, 
It is possible that at the present time 
there are more mothers than was the 
case fifty years ago who are unable 
properly to suckle their infants, owing 
to the greater stress of life and the more 
artificial conditions under which we live, 
but it is also certain that a much larger 
proportion are physically capable of pro- 
viding their infants with natural food, 
but through indifference or love of pleasure 
resort to hand feeding. 

Apart from feeding, the neglect of 
infants—owing to ignorance or indif- 
ference—largely influences mortality. The 
importance of cleanliness, not only of 
the dwelling, but of the infant’s clothing, 
bedding, and feeding bottles by quite a 
large proportion of the people is entirely 
overlooked. The clothing is unsuitable, 
the infants are allowed to crawl on a 
dirty floor, and when they become queru- 
lous or ill, the usual remedy is a foul 
india-rubber teat, or a dose of soothing 
syrup. 

A large proportion of the mortality 
from bronchitis and pneumonia among 
infants is undoubtedly preventable. Much 
of it, no doubt, results from dampness, 
draughtiness, and other defects of dwel- 
lings, but much of it is also caused by 
mothers carrying their infants in all 
weathers fron warm and stufly rooms 
into the cold air in the course of their 
shopping and visits to neighbours. When 


to the increased number of young children, 
whose mortality rate is high. H that 
be so, itis anomalous that in this country, 
now that the birth-rate has declined by 
nearly twenty-five per cent., the infant 
death-rate shows no signs of diminution. 

The conditions tending to increase infant 
mortality may be divided into those 
affecting the child before or at birth, 
and those after birth. 

Of those affecting the child before 
birth, early marriages, physical weakness 
ef one or both parents, the employment 


one considers how often in the feeding 
and management of infants every law 
of domestic hygiene is persistently broken, 
the wonder is that even so many infants 
survive their first year. 

_ It is obvious, then, that instruction 
in the laws of health and domestic hygiene 
should be compulsory subjects in all 
elementary schools. Every Education 
Authority should give facilities for their 
elementary school teachers to obtain 
suitable instruction in elementary sani- 
tation, and in domestic and school hygiene, 
so that they may become qualified to 
impart the necessary information in 
those subjects to children attending the 
elementary ‘schools. 

To get in touch, however, with the 
mothers of to-day, and to bring to their 
notice in a practical manner the proper 
methods of feeding and managing their 
children, there is no better means than 
the appointment of health visitors, whose 
duty would be the visiting of homes in 
which infants are born, and the giving 
of advice to the mothers as to their 
management. 

There is no doubt that, by the judicious 
and systematic teaching of hygiene in 
elementary schools, by the employment 
of women health visitors, by the judicious 
weeding out of ignorant and ill-educated 
midwives, by better housing and _ less 
overcrowding, a very large reduction 
could be affected. 


Its Character, Causes, and 
Remedies. 


Hooliganism is characterised by com- 
plete disregard for all social, moral, and reli- 
gious obligations. It begins in sheer 
mischief, which, if allowed to go unchecked, 
quickly develops into perfect ruffianism. 
It is stamped in its full development by 
utter recklessness, cruelty, and foolish 
bravado. 

A most important cause of Hooliganism, 
one.of the recent diseases in our social 
state, or rather an old disease with a new 
name, is the lack of sensible and just 
parental control. Boys brought up among 
the worst-conditioned section of the com- 
munity become independent immediately 
they have earned their first half-crown, 
and sometimes before they have earned a 
shilling. The street corner is the centre 
of their attraction, and their out-door club. 
Now, although we are ready enough to 
blame the parents, we must not shirk the 
responsibility that rests upon our own 
shoulders, and therefore we say that 
another cause is found in the defective 
system of training in the public elementary 
schools in the lower quarters of our great 
cities. We attempt too much mere book- 
knowledge with lads of this class, and do 
not look after their physical development 
with sufficient care. We want to feed 
them, and then teach them how to rejoice 
in cleanliness, and exult in innocent exer- 
cise. We have always been guilty of a 
lack of differentiation. While many boys 
take to reading, and revel in it all their 
lives, there are others who simply detest 
the sight of books, and throw them on one 
side immediately they leave school. The 
boys become street-hawkers, and are 
quickly conversant with"all the evils of 
betting and gambling. Hooligans at first 


Hooliganism : 


are lads on the loose, not by any means 
confined to one class of society, who 
soon take great pride in their independent 
impudence. Generally speaking, they have 
no sense of chivalry, and, worst feature of 
all, the poor girls of the same class soon 
lose all sense of modesty. From this 
arises a very inferno of misery, an indica- 
tion of which comes to us through the 
tragedies of police and coroner’s courts. 
We have nothing definite for these lads to 
take up as their life-work, and the perfec- 
tion of machinery, coupled with the decay 
of the apprenticeship system, is throwing 
more and more of them on the streets. The 
majority of them can only be ‘* hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.’’? They have 
not been taught to do anything, they do 
not even possess the saving grace of a 
hobby, and so they depend upon market, 
railway station, street touting, and, later 
on, casual work at the docks and other 
places, to give them their crust and shake- 
down. Failing these, they indulge in 
petty larceny, shoplifting, small burglary, 
and the robbing of drunken men who 
fall asleep on their homeward road. By 
way of amusement they attack the weak, 
the old and defenceless, and torment the 
lame and eccentric; even dumb animals 
do not escape their cruelty. 

What are the remedies? The police 
officer should labour to purify and not 
punish ; and the magistrate should preside 
not merely to support the dignity of the 
law, but to promote the salvation of 
society. Prison must no longer spell the 
brutality of isolation for these poor lads. 
It. must be the house of discipline, service, 
happy self-development, and good com- 
radeship. If the Hooligans were to meet 
‘‘ muscular Christians’? in gymnasium, 
workshop, and recreation field; if they 
were taught to do many things by manly 
enthusiasts, and then set to some definite 
task in which they could delight, the 
problem, so far as the present generation 
is concerned, would be solved in nine cases 
out of ten, and all these so-called ‘‘ was- 
trels of society ’’ would be grateful for 
the days they spent with the governors, 
chaplains, and warders of our correction 
houses. Redemption, and not vindictive- 
ness, must ever be the motive which 
prompts our action. th: 

Boys must be encouraged to do that which 
they are capable of doing. They must be 
taught the use of tools, and the utility 
and blessing of having a hobby in life: The 
better housing problem we hope will be 
solved by them, with fewer of the present- 
day public-houses, and a better supply of 
well-equipped recreation-rooms; with 
plenty of open spaces in all our great cities, 
not merely for ornamental purposes, good 
as these may be, but for football, rounders, 
and tennis. We must have something 
to take the place of the old village green 
in all quarters of our cities. And, above all, 
we must address ourselves to the problem 
of finding definite work for these lads. 
‘* Back to the land’’ is the cry, only we 
do not see how to get there. Failing that, 
then Canada. When young and fresh, and 
straight from school, full of the sense of social 
obligation and moral sincerity, ready and 
eager to see the world, and turn to imme- 
diate use the splendid training given by 
noble teachers—not waiting until they are 


cursed with eity ways and the lack of; Jean Paul Richter. 
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employment—then Canada is the Canaan 
for these boys. The religious exercises 
at the beginning and close of school will 
then have some meaning in them, and 
teachers and taught will understand that 
to do the will of God is the glory and crown 
of man’s life on this earth. 


THE WAY OF PHACKE. 
For a Twentieta CEnrury Discipiz. 
IV. 


J. Your corner of the world, like 
every other, teems with living truths 
revealing things above, but they are 


things above, and you can never see them’ 


by looking always down. 

II, There are those who habitually 
practise unhappiness, a grumbling and 
irritable aggressiveness, and not infre- 
quently achieve considerable success! 
With equal opportunity, and far more 
promising results, happiness might be 
practised. 

III: Virtue is a state of heart, of 
character, of life, into which we grow; 
it is acquired by practice, so is happiness. 
It is possible for every human being, bit 
by bit through practising happiness, so 
to grow into the place that’ God intends 
for him, that all doors will open towards 
the light. 

IV. It is a great gain to feel the mag- 
netic attraction of a far off event towards 
which we understand God means us to 
approach. Then we shall not be easily 
satisfied with lower things, the divine 
response having been awakened in our 
own hearts we shall continually hear the 
voice that crieth ‘‘Come up hither!”? - 

V. It is an essential quality of life to 
triumph: The remorseful, woe begone, 
fretful state of existence, is degenerate 
and unnatural. Jn root and branch, at 
the tips and at the heart, life isa triumph! 
An ascension, a divine glory, a power 
rolling heavenward ! 

VI: We may not be able to possess 
ourselves of the many external comforts 
of luxurious living, but we can all share 
the deepest secret of the greatest who 
have walked with God. We can all turn 
our eyes from the darkness to the light, 
from drudgery to triumph! 

VII. The overwhelming power of God’s 
Fatherly love, and the supreme joy of 
man’s answering response, make a, stir- 
ring of the soul more wonderful than any 
angels’ efforts in the pool of Bethesda. 
“Man needs no other prompting to be 
good than this. Faith by authority, 
worship through fear, religion by fright, 
salvation by proxy, cannot give to any 
soul the sanctity of inward peace. 

VIII. Fear nothing from the host of 
evil influences by which you may be 
surrounded. Try always how deeply you 
can influence the world, without waiting 
to consider how much the world’s trials 
and temptations may influence you. 

TX. Use every faculty and every power 
you have in constant service. You 
cannot exhaust the supply. 

X. Begin every morning with rejoicing. 


RG fanaa 


Tus most beautiful wreath we can lay 
on the grave of our dead, is the fruit- 
wreath of good deeds done to others.— 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


Bermondsey (Presentation to Rev. Eus- 
tace Thompson).—The Rey. E. Thompson 
preached his farewell sermon to the congregation 
at’ Bermondsey, prior to his departure for 
Belfast. At the close ofjthe evening service, the 
congregation being requested to remain seated, 
Mr. Callow ‘referred to Mr. Thompson’s coming 
departure, and said that they had felt bound to 
make some recognition of Mr. Thompson’s great 
work among them during the last four years. 
He then called upon Mr. John Harrison to pre- 
sent Mr. Thompson with a gold watch and an 
addzess, which had been prepared by his daughter. 
Mr, Harrison referred to the past of Bermondsey, 
and how it had at last been taken up by the 
Provincial Assembly, after other organisations 
had abandoned it. Mr. Thompson had been a 
faithful minister and a sincere man, and had 
accomplished a remarkably good work where 
others had failed, and others would have 
shirked. In conclusion, he wished him,-in the 
name of himself and the congregation, good 
health and God-speed, and assured him that he 
left with the sincere affection and good wishes 
of every member of the congregation. Mr. 
Thompson was also presented with a rosewood 
writing-desk by members of the Guild. After 
replying in suitable terms, the congregation 
dispersed. 

Liscard.—The death of Mr, Thomas Row- 
lands,’ which occurred on Aug. 22 at the ripe age 
of 85, has removed one who was a staunch sup- 
porter and valued friend of this church. He had 
been its chairman for nearly four years in suc- 
cession, and occupied that position at the time 
of his death, assured of the profound veneration 
and esteem of the whole congregation. - Mr. 
Rowlands was in early life a Baptist, and first, 
became associated with Unitarianism at Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool, then under the 
ministry of the late Dr. Martineau. Later he 
was for about 20 years a member of the old 
chapel in Renshaw-street, Liverpool, and for a 
time was one of its council. fe 

Norwich.—On Sunday, Aug. 26, the minister 
of the Octagon Chapel, the Rev. Alfred Hall, 
after the sermon, bade farewell, on behalf of the 
congregation, to the Rev. Jesse. Hipperson, who 
is leaving to take charge of the churca at Ber- 
mondsey. He said they were sorry to see Mr, 
Hipperson depart, but they realised he would 
serve the cause well, and they wished him God- 
speed in his new sphere of labour. 

Saffron Walden,—On Sunday, 26th inst., 
the 195th anniversary of this church was com- 
memorated by special services morning and 
evening, conducted by the pastor, who preached 
in the morning from John iv. 37: ‘' One sowing 
and another reaping’’; and in the evening 
from Psalm vy. 7: ‘ The True Worship of God.” 
Appropriate hymns were sung, and quarterly. 
collections were taken as usual. 

Shipley.—The Van Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Conference is to be congratulated on the 
success of its five days’ workin this town. 
Permission was obtained from the loca] authori- 
ties to,hold the meetings in the market-place, 
and here each evening, from Monday till 
Thursday, services were conducted and addresses 
delivered to large and interested audiences by 
Rev. J. Morley Mills, on “‘ The Unitarian Bible” ; 
“The Atonement’; ‘The Christs of Christen- 
dom”; “The Fatherhood of God.” ‘The 
gatherings increased in numbers up to between 400 
and 500, and the earnestness of those who 
attended is evinced by their disregard of broken 
weather, and by the length of time for which they 
remained in conference and discussion after the 
services. Some groups were still on the ground 
so late as 10.30 at night. We hear of somo 
“stubborn men” of the Plymouth Brother 
persuasion travelling from Bingley to break up a 
meeting, in which effort they met with failure; 
but. the tone of the crowd was throughout 
friendly. On the last evening of the (Shipley) 
visit the place of meeting was perforce altered, 
Friday being market-day in Shipley; but, in 
spite of the position in a back street, there was a 
goodly muster to hear Rev. William Rosling’s 
address on ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” and Mr. Mills on © 
“ The Transient and the Enduring in Religion.” 
The presence of a choir from Bradford, and the 
solo singing”of Mr. Fred Priestly, Master Harold — 
Eaton, and others, were greatly appreciated, and _ 
formed a valuable element in this effort to 
spread the influence of liberal Christianity in 
Shipley. 
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Many supporters of the Garden City 
movement believe that any general realis- 
ation of their hopes of reform must come 
through municipal action. They will hear 
with satisfaction that the Birmingham 
City Council is prepared to move in the 
direction they desire. At a recent meeting 
of the Council Mr. J. H. Nettlefold proposed 
a resolution embodying the recommend- 
ations of the Housing Committee which 
provided that the Council should secure 
land on the outskirts of the city and lay it 
out on a systematic plan in accordance 
with Garden City principles. By the 
adoption of this proposal for the creation 
of garden suburbs around the city they 
would, he said, prevent the creation of 
new slums, and with the reform of existing 
slums well in hand it was hoped that a new 
era would be inaugurated. The resolution 
was carried by thirty votes to sixteen. Mr. 
Nettlefold referred to the strenuous oppo- 
sition with which the committee had had 


to deal in their efforts to secure better 


housing, but it is gratifying to note that he 
was able to say that their work is now 
approved by the majority of the citizens. 
Before presenting their recommendations 
the Housing Committee had investigated 
the system adopted in the principal cities 
of Germany. 


CoRRIGENDA.—In the article on Stan- 
dards of Church Judgment in_ last 
week’s INQUIRER, paragraph 1, 1. 2, for 
““go”? read ‘‘be’’; paragraph 3, 1. 13, 
for ‘‘the paper’’ read ‘‘this paper’’ ; 
p. 564, column 2, |. 12, after ‘‘and’’ 
and before ‘‘ an apostle Paul’’ read ‘‘ the 
growth of.’’ : 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
—— ees 


SUNDAY, September 2. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEssm HiepERson, 

Biackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hil); All Souls’, Weeoh-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. H. C..sBrison. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, “ Rallying Call of Religious Freedom ”’/; 
7, ‘‘A Holiday Homily,” Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. S. M. Crorners, D.D.. 


forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawtives, M.A, 


The Children’s e 
Treat 


Fure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
Sat to scowing children. All the ingredients 
used in mal 


‘Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark, 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
_ 6.30, Rev. Ruporr Davis, of Bridgwater. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Br oadway, 6.30, Rev. 
GeorGe Carrer. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and7, Rev. E. Savert Hroxgs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed for 
repairs. Re-open September 9. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, and 7, Rey. CHARLES 
Rorrr, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High» 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hoeps. 5 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN CooPeER. : 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGE Critcebey, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Sir Rotanp K, Witson. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpwarpD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Suppiy; 6.30, 
Mr. G. SKELT. eee 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wimbledon. Suspension of services until 
September 23. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowett. 

Briackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr McGsx. 

Buackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con. 

BowNEss-ON-WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. Dougras 
Waumstry, B.A. : : 

BERaprogp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerepic Jones, M.A. 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRirsTLEY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J, H. Smrra. 

CuEsTzR, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Doveuas, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. A. Gorpon, M.A, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Ginzvnr, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Morury Mitts. 

LzrorstiR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERrRuUD Von PETzoLp, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11, Rev. 
A. ERNEST Parry; 6.30, Rev. J. Conrins 
OpaeRs, B.A. 

LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLEs CRADDOCK. 
Lrverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. RoBERts. 

LivzRPooL, Uliet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. J. 
Cottins OpGers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. A. 
ERnNEst Parry. 

Marpston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 

Nuweokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvEns. 

OxvoRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 

PortsMoutH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FInnerty. 

PorrsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBorovues, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTrwEtt Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. THaspate REep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 -and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B, 


Blackfriars, 


SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
_ Rey. Witt1am AGAR. 

Sournunp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deura Evans. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. ‘ 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UntraRian VAN Mission, Brighouse, September 
3, 4 and 5; Elland, September 6, 7, 8 and 
9, at 7.30. 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


——— > ——— 
FTRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
HAMiLTon VANCE, B.D. 


aS ee 


WALES. 
Axszrystwita, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


paceman ees 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


Wy NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—ls. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprror, Ivy House, Motiram, 
Manchester. 


} TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGH, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


! Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HaRgpcastTLeE, RENCE. 

F.S.1. Miss Oru. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 3 


10 years. | 12 years, | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
T1010 4/05 6|0u2loRnn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


ae 


BIRTH. 
ANDREAE.—On August 27th, at Slack House, 
Hyde, the wife of the Rev. Alex. R. Andreae, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

GREG — WORTHINGTON. — On August 28th, 
at Alderley Church, by the Rev. Canon 
Bell, M.A., Rector, assisted by the Rev. W. 
L. Paige Cox, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Alderley 
Edge, Captain Alexander Greg, 3rd Bat- 
talion, South Lancashire Regiment, J.P., 
fourth son of Edward Hyde Greg, D.L., of 
Quarry Bank, Styal, to Alice Mildred, 
daughter of Thomas Worthington, of Broom- 
field, Alderley Edge. 

HaycocK—BALLARD.—On August 21st, at 
Victoria-street Church, Loughborough, by 
the Rev. W. H. Burgess, B.A., Harry EH. 
Haycock, minister of Halliwell-road Free 
Church, Bolton, to Annie, only daughter of 
Jabez Ballard, Loughborough. 


DEATH. 

Row.anps.—On August 22nd, at his residence, 
68, Falkland-road, Egremont, Cheshire, in his 
86th year, Thomas Rowlands, formerly of 
Duke-street, Liverpool. 
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WORKS BY REV. @. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. | £. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IS RELIGION UNDERMINED ? 


Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 238, Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 178, Stiff Paper, price 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amecunat to Credit of Investors; 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - £272,700 | 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
83 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED; 


—@— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a fow YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ANTED, after the Holidays, by 
YOUNG LADY, re- engagement as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young children. 
Usual subjects, music and French.—C. Kina, 
c/o Mrs. Stanley Pearson, Hale, Cheshire. 


ie desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY’S HELP, where maid is 
kept. Domesticated, good needlewoman, no 
objection assisting with one child.—C. §., 121 


Dalston Lane. 

A LADY wishes for an engagement as 
1 COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 

Highest references.—D. J. G., The Grove, 

Tansley, nr. Matlock. 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER—Mrs. 
L Dewuurst, Marton House, Skipton, 
highly recommends a lady who lived with her 
late father for eight years in this capacity. 
Well qualified for responsible post. Nice 
companion for girls, Also strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, an old and intimate 
acquaintance. 


HRIST CHURCH, PEAS HILL, 
) NOTTINGHAM .—Pulpit vacant. Appli- 
cations, stating experience, age, &c., to Secre- 
tary, J. R. KILLINGLEY, Rock Side, Sneinton 
Hermitage, Nottingham. 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD. 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” 


Principal: 
Rey. J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 
For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries 
for Students for the Ministry, apply to the 
Principal, or to one of the idomminned — 
A. H. WortHINGTON, B.A.,, 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
Reév, Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, John-street, Hampstead, 
‘London, N.W. 


|and station. 


Board and Residence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. I[lustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTTer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


Soe SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, Cu AM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickrRsS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 
91, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 
Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 
Terms moderate.—The Misses Pir1-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 
Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 

Terms moderate. — Mrs. W. 

WINNING, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


AMPSTEAD (Best part).—_INVALID 

or PAYING GUEST offered pleasant 
Home by lady and daughter. Private suite, 
with board, if desired. Excellent house, nice 
garden, gravel soil. Near Heath, stations. 
Highest medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-hill. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


his large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


_ 22, Guilferd Street, Russell Square, 


LOonDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


| Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


‘peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, ’ 


Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, = és 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
—@—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicgHcGatEe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TAzoT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated ‘Board of Musicians 
Healt Py situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

New Term begins September 15tb. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) -_ 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montrcomery, M A. (Oxen). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

E repeaters to the Public Schools. 

Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next term begins Tuesday, September 18th. 

Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 

received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 

the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ROUGHTON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, Bury New-road, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. — Rev. HeEenry 
DawtRkeEY, B.A., will commence his ministry on 
Sunday, September 2cd. Services 10.30 and 
6.30. All seats free. A welcoming Soiree to 
the new Minister will be held in the Chapel, 
on Wednesday evening, September 19th. : 


“MmHE COMING OF THE CHRIST.” 
By H. W. Hawkes, author of “The 
Man of Nazareth,” && B. & F.U.A. Book- 
room, Essex Hall, Essex-street, W.C. ; Liver- 
pool Soocksellers’ Company, Lord-street, 
Liverpool ; or of Author, Waterloo, Liverpool, 
Price Fourpence ; by post Fivepence. 
APPLES.—Good Cooking and Keeping 
Apples, 42 lbs., 6s. ; 20 lbs., 3s. 6d. Carriage 
paid in England and Wales. Cash with order. 
—FRANK Roscok, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
—_—_e_— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8. a. 

Pex PAGE .. a5 coup 0-0 
HALE-PAGE (40. gs we | |} 
« PER COLUMN 2), oo ia SO O 
Incu 1n CoLuUMN A 03 6 


Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, ; 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27. Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate —Saturday, 
Sept. 1, 1906, : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ar this time last year we were record- 
ing the happy conclusion of the meetings 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers at Geneva, and three years ago 
the similar meetings at Amsterdam. How 
is Dr. Herbert Smith’s “ Boston Con- 
ference Fund, 1907,’ faring for next 
year’s meetings in America ? 

Tue promoters of the Unitarian Van 
Mission are full ef enthusiasm and deter- 
mination for the future. In this month’s 
Rochdale Monthly Messenger (which com- 
pletes the twentieth year of the publica- 
tion of that “Journal of the Unitarian 
Church, Rochdale’’) the Rev. T. P. 

‘Spedding writes :— 

“*Seemg that the Van movement 
originated in Rochdale, our friends will 
be glad to know that the Mission has 
been a wonderful success. Over 100 
meetings have now been held, and on 
several occasions above 1,000. persons 
have been present. The movement also 
has created keen interest throughout the 
denomination, both at home and abroad, 
and it is likely to develop rapidly. The 
Van has proved that men are ready for 
our message if we will but take it to 


them; and it has taught a lesson by 
which some of the congregations 
have already profited, that church 


services must be supplemented by open- 
air meetings. . : : The work of the Mis- 
sion has been under the control of the 


suddenly at North Berwick on Tuesday 
week, was a remarkable man. 
Glasgow, 1842, he lost his eyesight at the 
age of twenty, in the year of his gradua- 
tion at Edinburgh University. 


ministry, and was ordained in 1868. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1906. 


Missionary Conference, and upwards of 50 
ministers have taken part in the meetings, 
and the services of all the missioners 
have been gratuitous. During the last 
week the committee have taken further 
steps to develop the Mission. Mr. 
Bertram Talbot, who has travelled with 
the Van throughout the tour, has been 
appointed permanent missioner and busi- 
ness .agent, and a second Van for next 
season has been presented by Sir John 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., and Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart. The tour will 
be brought to a close on October 12 and 
13, by aggregate meetings in one of the 
squares of Manchester ; and after a brief 
respite a vigorous winter campaign will 
be entered upon for Manchester itself.”’ 


TuE Very Rev. Charles William Stubbs, 
D.D., Dean of Ely, has been appointed 
Bishop of Truro in succession to the late 
Dr. Gott. Before his appointment by 
Mr. Gladstone as Dean of Ely in 1894, 
Dr, Stubbs, who is a native of Liverpool, 
had been for six years Rector of Waver- 
tree, He came from a country living, and 
in his “ Village Politics’’ and ‘Christ 
and Democracy ’’ had already manifested 
his Liberalism and strong social sympa- 
thies. For the last three years of his 
residence in Liverpool he was associated 
with the late Rev. R. A; Armstrong and 
the Rev. C. F. Aked inediting the monthly 
Liverpool Pulpit, in which sermons by 
members ‘of all denominations wece pub- 
lished. Both he and the present Bishop 
of Carlisle, Dr; Diggle, then at Mossley 
Hill, were among the first members of 
the Liverpool Conference of Ministers of 
Religion on Social Questions, Referring 
to the appointment of Dr. Stubbs, the 
Ely Diocesan Remembrancer says :— 
is ily will be poorer by the departure of 
an ardent and enthusiastic worker in all 
humane and Christian service. Pacificus 
pacificator was the term given affectionately 
to the Dean years ago by one of his greatest 
friends ; and we hope the Diocese of Truro 
will soon find the truth of its description.’’ 
A Liverpool contemporary speaks of the 
new Bishop’s “ vein of mystic romantic- 
ism,’’ as bound to appeal to the Celtic 
flock over which he is shortly to preside, 
and adds that his liberality is that of his 
masters, Maurice and Kingsley. 


Dr. GEorGE MarxHeson, who dicd 


Born at 
He never- 


the 
His 


theless completed his studies for 


words. $ 1m 
extends in communications, ?.e., from the 


White House, all future correspondence is 
to be conducted according to arule of 


[ONE PENNY. 


first charge was at Innellan on the Clyde, 
and he became one of the most notable 
preachers in Scotland: In 1886 he settled 
in Edinburgh as minister of the large city 
congregation of St. Bernard’s. 

Dr. MATHESON was a well-known author, 
and one of the last devotional articles he 
wrote appears in this week’s Christian 
World. But he is likely to be longest re- 
membered for this one hymn, which he 
wrote on a June evening of 1882, and 
which is included in the New Hymnal 
and other collections :— 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followsst all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee ; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, iairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee ; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be: 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee ; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


It was a hymn which came to Dr. Mathe- 
son, as he himself related, almost in a 
moment, at a time of severe trial. ‘* It 
seemed to me at the time as if someone 
were dictating the thought to me, and 
also giving the expression. I was sitting 
alone in my study in a state of great 


mental depression, caused by a real 
calamity. It was wrung out sponta- 
neously from my _ heart.’? And _ he 
added :—‘‘ It was to me a unique expe- 


rience. J haveno natural gift of rhythm. 
All the other verses I have ever written 
are manufactured articles; this came like 
a day-spring from on high.’’ 

Tue energy of President Roosevelt 
is exhaustless. He has striven without 
any- great measure of success to check 
the corruption of American life, and to 
reform the great business Trusts: He 


turns now to a fresh reform campaign, 
and one in which he wins easily the first 


encounter. He hurls himself against 
So far as his immediate authority 
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phonetic spelling. The result will be MUSINGS. transfigure them all, as they enter that 
disconcerting, although not unfamiliar to BY A MINISTER. which to them is home. 

those who have studied the Pitman XLV Behind the group a Sister passes in— 


literature in this country: The spelling 
reform movement is not new. It has 
long been advocated in America by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews and the benevo- 
lent Mr. Carnegie, while at home it has 
the support of such authorities as Dr. 
Murray and Professor Skeat. Spelling 
should be phonetic: in the past it has 
been and has. only ceased to be because we 
have become lazy in ourspeech. We ought 
either to spell as we pronounce or to pro- 
nounce as we spell. But whether the reason 
of the case will prevail against our instinc- 
tive conservatism is a different thing. 
The impetuosity of the President may 
affect the large field of American and 
English literature: But, again, its effects 
may be much more trivial; it may in- 
fluence neither. In that case there will 
be an official American spelling, a literary 
American spelling, and a literary, as well 
as an illiterate, English spelling: Or it 
may be followed by American writers and 
ignored by our home scribes. That is 
the event most to be feared. So long as 
we retain a thorough adhesion to our 
present modes of spelling it would be 
thoroughly unpleasant to read American 
books in phonetic print, and an unhappy 
barrier would be set up against the inter- 
change of the literatures of the two 
peoples. 

Tue President himself, in a letter to 
the Public Printer of the United States, 
has explained that the criticism on his 
spellingreform scheme “ is evidently made 
in entire ignorance of what the step is,’’ 
and that ‘there isnot the least intention 
to do anything revolutionary or initiate 
any far-reaching policy.’* ‘If the slight 
changes in the spelling of the 300 words 
proposed wholly or partially meet popular 
approval, then the changes will become 
permanent without any reference to what 
public officials or individual private 
citizens may feel ; if they donot ultimately 
meet with popular approval they will be 
dropt, and that is all there is about it.’’ 


KINSHIP: 


ONE are all the ends of life, 

One its lethargies and strife ; 

One its glimmer and its shade, 

Flowers that bloom, and leaves that fade; 
One are all the powers of being, 

Gifts of knowing and foreseeing ; 
Rootlets probing underground, 

Man consumed with thoughts profound; 


One immortal glory thrills 

Farthest stars and distant hills ; 
From the cowslip to the sun 
impulses of beauty run. 

Songs of thrush, and sparrow’s twitter, 
Touch the hearts despair made bitter ; 
And the secrets of the wind 

Whisper in the human mind. 


Ah, the mystery man knows 

Of his kinship with the rose— 

How that, in her fragrant heart, 

Spirit-like, he has his part. 

Life is one—our patient mother 

Draws her children to each other ; — 

Till, at last, in equal rest, 

We are gathered to her breast. 
Laura AcCKRoyD. 


Tuy windows of the Settlement over- 
look the entrance of an improved dwel- 
lng. At the mouth of this human hive 
there is always a stray bee or two; 
twice a day there is a streaming forth, 
and twice a day a hurrying back, of 
busy workers. The full glory of the 
seasons never reaches us, but broken 
hints of change tell us something of their 
course. When, for instance, bird-cages 
are hung out, and flower-pots are set 
upon the sills, we know that summer 
has come. Marketing is done at leisure, 
upon the threshold, and with supposed 
profit by those who are content to wait, 
for all things come round, and prices 
fall as the day declines. Therefore it 
is that fitful buying goes on throughout 
the day, and the bawling of the impor- 
tunate seller is never long at rest. Street 
cries are one of the few afflictions of the 
rich; Improved Dwellers hear them 
as woodmen hear the notes of persistent 
birds. 

The children claim the pavement for 
their own. Boys follow their marbles 
into the gutter; infant mothers hug 
their dolls upon the step. It is mother- 
hood that makes Improved Dwellings 
a necessity, but this they do not know, 
and, later, will not heed. Girls, with 
real babies to nurse, look wistfully at 
the dolls. More boisterous spirits find 
relief on railings and lamp-posts. The 
free destruction of clothes is one of the 
few luxuries of the poor. 


A blind man feels his way into the 
sun, to be within reach of passing events ; 
his face quite unreceptive, his ears atten- 
tive to evry sound. To-day there is 
to be a funeral. Already there are heads 
at the windows, and idlers by the gate. 
They are drawn by the mystery of that 
law which is above law; knows no agree- 
ments; and brings tenancies to an end 
without a word. It is part of the irony 
of poverty that its only pomp is that 
which attends it to the grave. The 
humblest life in our world may leave 
it with a touch of pride. We know to 
a hair’s breadth what the occasion demands, 
or, to put it more plainly, what our neigh- 
‘ours expect. At the moment when 
the hired pageant draws up, a mourner 
comes out with an empty jug, but this 
is not with: us an impropriety, nor even 
an incongruity, is indeed the one natural 
act in a scene given up to conventional 
art. 


Amongst the spectators are two young 
sisters. Before the procession is out of 
sight they fall to disputing ; the dispute 
becomes a tussle; and the younger is 
thrown to the ground: Gathering mud 
in her hand she flings it at the other. 
This is a sadder sight than the funeral, 
but most of us laugh. 


When the crowd has broken up, a 
young wife comes out with a child, and 
stands where a corner of the nearest turn- 
ing may be seen. Suddenly the child 
is put down, achieves a few steps, and 
is caught up in a man’s stronger arms. 
A no way remarkable child, and%a quite 
unnoticeable father, but happy smiles 


her face the kind, cold face that every. 
Sister wears. Factes non omnibus una, 
Nec dwersa tamen. Her dress is a rebuke 
to us, or at least a reminder of another 
ideal than that of family life; but, I 
doubt not, she lays her cool hand on many 
a burning spot which would shrink from 
every-day touch. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
Life is not worse here than it is elsewhere, 
but it is more sordid, because it is less 
wise. Improvement is wisdom in the 
making—beginning with small things, 
Why do we not begin with small things 2 
Why this litter in the road, these posters 
on the wall? Why this slovenly piece- 
meal. buying, with its trail of harassing 
care over every hour of the day? Why 
disorder and dishevelment, as the rule, 
and pretentious grandeur, as the excep- 
tion? Why these wrong estimates, and 
false standards, and mistaken codes ? 
With a Settlement hard at hand, why 
do all things continue as they were? Is 
it not that even the width of a narrow 
street may be a social gulf? Separation 
by class is separation in habit. When 
Settlers and Dwellers share a common 
roof, and a common name, they may 
then, perhaps, hope to share a common 
lifes 


Mr. George Haw’s little book on The - 
Englishman’ s Castle (published at 3d. by 
C. W. Daniel) can be cordially recom- 
mended to those who have not time to 
read larger works. It is based on -the 
belief that there is an intimate connec- 
tion between the house men live in and 
the kind of home they are likely to make. 
A beautiful home can be created in a 
slum tenement or an insanitary country 
cottage. (No one knows better than Mr. 
Haw how numerous the insanitary cot- 
tages are.) But it is an extremely diffi- 
cult. task, and, although it is often 
accomplished, it is only at the cost of a 
profuse expenditure of effort that were 
better used in a fitter dwelling-place. 
Moreover, to make a home in these bad 
surroundings 1s always to risk life and to 
lose health.- The community has no right 
thus to play recklessly with the welfare 
of its citizens in the interests of property: 


Turning from the central thought to 
the details, we notice chapters on ‘* Slum- 
dom more deadly than War,’’ ‘‘ The Cost 
of Slumdom, and What can be done?’’ 
The last contains a brief but useful 
summary of housing legislation from Lord _ 
Shaftesbury’s first Act of 1851 down- 
wards. ‘All the work of dealing with 
slums ought to be carried out purely as 
public health work, just as the analysis of 
food and drink is. When the inspectors 
discover bad food or bad drink it is 
promptly condemned, but no one thinks 
of making so foolish a suggestion as that 
the ratepayers must first purchase before 
destroying it. The slum-owner 
should be penalised, not pencioned off as 
it were.”? The chapter on Lessons from 
Other Countries will alsoZbe instructive to 
those who are beginners in this subject. 


together and 
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SOCIAL REFORMERS; 


Il.—Cuartes Fourier: 


In my former paper I spoke of Charles 
Fourier (1772-1837) as the ‘* speculative 
philosopher.’* It is extremely probable 
that those who have but casually dipped 
into his works have concluded that his 
speculations were mostly wild. They 
class them, doubtless, with the seemingly 
endless vagaries, the fruit of ill-instructed 
and undisciplined minds, that have for 
generations teemed in the bookshops. His 
most partial admirers must confess that 
there is ground for this: judgment. His 
voluminous writings are, it is true, desti- 
tute of literary ‘‘form’’; it does not 
follow that they are ‘‘ void.’® His vocabu- 
lary is often uncouth, but it says some- 
thing; and at one period at least, he 
appeared to some notable people the pro- 
phet who should lead mankind from the 
land of bondage to the Canaan of their 
dreams; We may permit ourselves to say 
that, so long as people cherish the desire 
to substitute for the existing amorphous 
social masses a grouping of human beings 
more worthy their intelligence and more 
promising of high results, the ingenious 
author of the scheme of ‘‘ Harmony ’”’ 
will draw many a mind after him, even if 
they hesitate to go all the way that he 
indicates. 

When Fourier was a child of five, he 
was punished, he tells us, for telling the 
truth about the goods in his father’s drapery 
shop. When he was a young man engaged 
im a merchant’s office at Marseilles (after 
a varied career as a commercial traveller 
in France, Germany, and Holland) he had 
to superintend the destruction of a quantity 
of rice in order to keep the price up. To 
him, as he says, there came an apple 
incident, just as to Newton. From the 
falling of an apple, the story goes, young 
Isaac Newton was led towards the idea 
of universal (physical) gravitation. From 


seeing eight apples for a sou in the country. 


and ten sous for an apple in Paris, Charles 
Fourier was led into inquiries which ulti- 
mately resulted in propounding a theory 
of gravitation between human souls. 
The story of his lifeis very simple. Born, 
as we have seen, in comparatively lowly 
circumstances, he lost his little patrimony 
in 1793 during the revolutionary troubles. 
He narrowly escaped the guillotine, 
struggled on in clerkship and petty broker- 
ing, began writing and publishing, sur- 
vived to be a somewhat quaintly dressed, 
unsmiling old man, severely critical of 
other would-be reformers, ‘‘ false pro- 
phets,’’ we might call them, with a glance 
at the times of Israel, and died after long 
and patient expectation of the coming 
capitalist who was necessary to the fruition 
of his social plans, but who never came. 
In order to understand his plans we must 
consider his conception of human nature, 
its past experiences, and its innate pos- 
sibilities. Reference has been made to 
Newton. It was Fourier’s contention that 
the discovery which~- linked the stars 
rationalised the universe 
was but a preliminary to his own far 
greater discovery of the attraction which 
actually subsists between human beings. 
We see at present, indeed, the marks of 
aversion and repulsion in human society ; 
it is these things that sadden the lover of 
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mankind and instil doubts of the Divine 
wisdom, under whose ordinance this mass 
of sinning, struggling, and suffering 
humanity continues from day to day. 
But the Divine wisdom will be fully justi- 
fied, he maintained, when the hindrances 
raised by man himself have been removed 
and the benign purposes of Providence have 
free scope. Fourier stoutly maintained 
that he was not a revolutionist ; and if he 
meant that he did not sympathise with 
those who -violently lay hands on their 
nation’s institutions his contention is 
comprehensible. But nothing could be 
more revolutionary in tendency than his 
criticisms on present social conditions. 
The term ‘‘ civilisation,’’ which is to most 
people one of honourable import, was to 
him equivalent to the sum of endless evils 
restrictive of “‘ free human nature.’’ This 
is a sufficiently startling suggestion, and 
seems to bear radical changes, not to say 
catastrophe, in its right hand. 

I may here point out that nothing was 
farther from Fourier’s general temper than 
a desire for anarchy. From his earliest 
years he showed a disposition that de- 
lighted in order and arrangement. A 
well-kept garden, a skilful musical com- 
position, pleased him well. Military shows 
and the marching of troops attracted him 
to the last; and if his writings suggest 
chaos, the fact is due, I should judge, to 
the absence of literary discipline in his 
youth. Nothing could be more systematic 
than his system. He has thought out 
details into remotest corners, and has 
assigned places to all kinds of people, old 
and young, for the respective hours of the 
day. Obviously, therefore, when he ex- 
claims against the pernicious effects of 
““ restriction’? on human nature he does 
not contemplate a state of society where 
there shall be no law, but one where, being 
unspoiled by compulsion and delivered 
from the overmastering attraction of 
vicious gains, each shall be, and shall be 
fit to be, a law unto himself. 5 

The cardinal point with Fourier, then, 
was how to emancipate society from the 
meshes of habit, commercial, industrial, 
political, and domestic, that so injuriously 
hamper free human life, and go far to 
render it, for many, barely supportable. 
Meditating on this problem, he came to 
the conclusion that one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to social reform arises 
in the vast aggregations of population 
which, if they were appalling a hundred 
years ago, must surely be more so to-day. 
Here Fourier—call him mad if you will— 
was greatly sane. It is not unlikely, I 
admit, that the close association of huge 
civic centres has a stimulating effect on 
life in some important directions, though 
the offset of debasing tendencies is also 
only too clear to see. To strike the true 
balance between gain and loss would need 
a wider and deeper knowledge than many 
of us would care to claim. But one thing is 
most certain: this perpetually increasing 
urban population steadily loses in personal 
significance as it increases. In a small 
community we know one another; in a 
town we hear of one another; in a great 
city we are ignorant of one another. Instead 
of persons we face statistics, and the ques- 
tion of the average citizen is not, How is my 
neighbour to be helped at need, but, How 
are we to keep down the rates, 
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So, then, arose in the French dreamer’s 
mind the vision of a humanity redistributed 
not into isolated hermitages, missing the 
advantages meant by a Benevolent Creator 
to accrue from mutual affection and 
mutual services, but into groups of such 
numerical size as should allow all to know 
each other and to be genuinely interested 
in each other’s qualities and doings. Our 
present social unit, the family, did not 
commend itself favourably to his mind. 
That he was a solitary bachelor may have 
had something to do with it; but also 
he saw, as everyone must see, that not only 
the individual, but the family as we know 
it, suffers in many and serious ways under 
the present system of things. Something 
larger and stronger, something more ade- 
quate to the problems of sustenance and 
culture, and possessing richer variety, 
appeared to be necessary. Thus he pro- 
posed the Phalanx, or family community, 
to be resident on its own estate, addressing 
itself through its members to its own 
internal discipline and development, and 
related to similar groups throughout the 
land, and ultimately throughout all lands. 

I must not attempt, nor would the task 
be specially profitable just here, to indicate 
the extremely detailed suggestions made 
by Fourier for the conduct of his phalans- 
teries. They are often very ingenious, 
sometimes very happy, sometimes they 
provoke a smile, as when he gravely suggests 
the employment of infants of thirty-five 
months down to twenty-five in shelling 
green peas, and indicates that the love of 
children for dirt may be turned to good 
account by turning les petites hordes on to 
cleansing stables, working in the slaughter- 
houses, repairing the roads, gardening 
along the roadsides, and exterminating 
vicious reptiles and croaking frogs! Nor 
is it possible to set forth in this place his 
elaborate scheme of psychological analysis 
or his tabulated series of social stages. 
If it were worth while a critic might easily 
discover points of weakness, but probably 
few competent critics would so much 
as consider it worth while. One thing 
may be confidently stated, and that—is 
that whatever is bizarre, crude, extrava- 
gant, or dreamy, there remains a 
wealth of pungent wisdom embedded in 
his writings. And one other thing it is 
imperative to add for saieguarding the 
reader from an error which is only too 
prevalent. Fourier did not recommend a 
community of goods. His appreciation 
of the value of variety included in its 
scope a sense of the additions made to 
human expericnce by the differences of 
possessions held by one and another in 
the community. Thus, in his abhorrence 
of the generally accepted doctrine that 
“there must be many poor people in order 
that there may be some rich ones,’’ he 
never fell into the mistake of supposing that 
human society could really thrive by hold- 
ing all things in common. His principle is 
thus enunciated : ‘‘ The poor must be in 
the enjoyment of graduated ease, in order 
that the rich may be happy.’ Let this 
acknowledgment of the right to hold pro- 
perty be counted to him, even by his 
severest critics, for righteousness. 

I have endeavoured in these brief 
remarks to beget in some and to revive in 
others interest in a weiter sometimes heard 
of, but little read, ana I may usefully point 
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out that those who wish to extend their 
acquaintance with him may easily do so on 
procuring | Gide’s ‘‘ Introduction,” which 
accompanies some “‘ Selactions ’’ from 
Fourier’s woiks, in Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein’s half-crown Social Science 
Series. For a full study of his writings 
(which can only be recommended to special- 
ists with plenty of time) one must go either 
to the original, written in rather per- 
plexing French, or to the translations 
prepared by Mr. Albert Brisbane for 
American readers some sixty years ago. 

& Reference to that period takes us to 
events that must always lend ‘special 
interest to Fourierism. It was a time 
when, as Mr. John Morley says, ‘‘ A great 
wave of humanity, of benevolence, of 
desire for improvement, a great wave of 
social sentim2nt, in short, poured itself 
among all who had the faculty of large and 
disinterested thinking.’ In the number 
of those possessing this faculty was George 
Ripley, who is described by Carlyle, more 
suo, a8 ‘‘ a Socinian minister, who left the 
pulpit in order to reform the world by 
cultivating onions.’” We may say that 
Dr. Channing, who did not take to onion 
culture, was another of the social enthu- 
siasts. For a time, says Dr. Martineau, 
“‘he had his dream of communism ”’ ; and 
within little more than a year of his death, 
in 1842, Channing wrote to Adin Ballou, 
one of the pioneers of social reconstruction : 
‘*T have for a very long time dreamed of 
an association in which the members, 
instead of preying on one another and 
seeking to put one another down, after 
the fashion of this world, should live 
together as brothers, seeking one another’s 
elevation and spiritual growth.’’ There 
appears reason to believe that when George 
Ripley (long afterwards the celebrated man 
of letters) left the pulpit and founded 
‘* Brook Farm,’’ he was stimulated to the 
venture by Channing’s known sympathy. 
The story of ‘‘ Brook Farm ’’ ought to be 
read again by this generation. They will 
find it (see ‘* Life of Ripley,’’ American 
Men of Letters, by N. L. Frothingham) a 
story of heroism if also of failure. Men 
now famous—Hawthorne, Dana, Lowell, 
Whittier, and others—lent countenance to 
the experiment, and some of note shared 
it practically. Numerically much smaller 
than Fourier’s ‘‘ model Phalanx ’’ should 
be (he suggested 1,600 to 1,800 ; the Brook 


Farmers were never more than 150) the 


group was from the first heavily handi- 
capped. After two or three years of 
valiant struggle, the movement, hitherto 
separate, was merged in a confessedly 
» Fourierite organisation. Over thirty such 
communities were founded between the 
years 1842 and 1853, and Mr. Brisbane, 
who has been named above, did, with many 
other helpers, what could be done to foster 
the cause. 

That the endeavour failed, that ‘‘ Brook 
Farm,’’ shortly after a disastrous fire in 
1846, came to an end, and that the last 
Fourierite ‘‘ Phalanx’’ was dissolved in 
1855 is matter of history. But it would be 
the rashest of conclusions to infer, there- 
fore, that all attempts to ‘‘ harmonise ”’ 
the discordant elements of civilisation are 
foredoomed to similar failure. If Fourier’s 
name shall only stand for a warning, it is 
something ; but does it’not stand for some- 
thing more ? W. G. Tarrant. 


Inquirer of August 
the following letter :— 
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THACKERAY’S MANCHESTER 
SPEECH. 


WirT#H reference to the first note in THE 
25 we have received 


Sir,—With regard to the breakdown of 


Thackeray in a speech, I beg to say that I 
was present on the occasion, and remember 
it well. 
field, Manchester. 
gathering of noted literary men, amongst 
them Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Monckton 
Milnes, and Thackeray. After some bril- 
liant speeches Thackeray rose, but after 
a few words sat abruptly down without 
apology or remark of any kind. 
ber he was in the midst of a sentence, 
something to the effect that literature was 
food for the people: ‘‘ Land my friend, Mr. 
Dickens, 
people——’’ 
occasion 
Library; the year | am uncertain about, 
but I well remember the circumstance of 
the spoiled speech. 


It was in the Free Library, Camp- 
There was a_ large 


T remem- 


provide the. tarts for the 
and then the collapse. The 


was the opening of the Free 


EstHER BECKER. 

28, High-lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. 

Another friend has kindly sent us the 


account of this notable occasion given 
in the official ‘‘ History of the Free Library 


Movement in Manchester.”’ The inaugural 
meeting was held on September 2, 1852, 
when Sir John Potter was in the chair, 
and Thackeray’s speech was in seconding a 
resolution which Dickens moved, Several 
different accounts of the speech are given, 
one being evidently a carefully edited 
report of a short but complete specch, with 
no trace of any breakdown. But there 
is also a quotation from J. T. Fields’ 
‘* Yesterdays with Authors,’’? in which 
the American publisher, whom Thackeray 
had persuaded to accompany him to Man- 
chester, gives the following account of 
the incident :— 

All the way from London, says Mr. 
Fields, Thackeray was talking to him 
of what he meant to do in this speech : 

‘* This passage was to have great in- 
fluence with the rich merchants, this with 
the clergy, and so on. He said that al- 
though Dickens and Bulwer and Sir James 
Stephen, all eloquent speakers, were to 
precede him, he intended to beat cach of 
them on this special occasion. THe insisted 
that I should be seated directly in front of 
him, so that I should have the full force 
of his magic eloquence. The three 
speeches which came before Thackeray was 
called upon were admirably suited to the 
occasion, and most eloquently spoken. Sir 
John Potter, who presided, then rose, and, 
after some complimentary allusions to the 
author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ introduced him 
to the crowd, who welcomed him with 
ringing plaudits. As he rose he gave me a 
half-wink from under his spectacles, as if 
to say, * Now for it; the others have done 
very well, but I will show ’em a grace 
beyond the reach of their art.’ He began 
in a clear and charming manner, and was 
absolutely perfect for three minutes. In 
the middle of a most earnest and claborate 
sentence he suddenly stopped, gave a look 
of comic despair at the ceiling, crammed 
both hands into his trousers pockets, and 
deliberately sat down. Everybody seemed 
to understand that it was one of Thackeray’s 
unfinished speeches, and there were no 
signs of surprise or discontent among his 


expressed by correspondents. 


tion of Mr. 
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audience. He continued to sit on the 
platform in a perfectly composed manner ; 


and when the meeting was over he said 


to me, without a sign of discomfiturc, ‘ My 
boy, you have my profoundest sympathy ; 


this day you have accidentally missed 


hearing one of the finest speeches ever 
composed for delivery by a great British 
orator.’ And I never heard him mention 


the subject again.”’ 


1852 was the year in which Thackeray 


went for the first time as a lecturer to 
America, immediately after the publica- 
tion 
Liverpool on October 30, among his fellow- 
passengers being J. R. Lowell, fresh from 
Italy, and ‘‘ a burly form in a wide-awake 
hat, Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet and 
Oxford don.’ 
been lecturing both in Manchester and 
Liverpool, and on the first Sunday of 
October heard James Martineau preach in 
Hope-street Church, and (as he wrote at 
the time to Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh) 


of ‘‘ Esmond.’’- He sailed from 


Before he started he had 


‘was struck by his lofty devotional 


spirit.’” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 


and all private information should be accom: 
panied by the name and address of the senders. ] 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE AND 
: OTHERS. 


Sir,—I see you have not thought it 
necessary to defend yourself against Mr. 
Fripp’s condemnation for your publica- 
Charlesworth’s letter. And 
I think Mr. Charlesworth will hardly 
trouble himself about his accusations of 
impertinence, uncharitableness, and in- 
civility in venturing to comment on an 
academic appointment and criticise the 
pulpit oratory of a well-known preacher. 
To all this violent tirade of Mr. Fripp’s 
there is, indced, nothing to be said but 
‘*hoity toity.’? But his letter raises a very 
much larger and more important question. 
Mr. Fripp is an old student of Manchester 
College and a life trustee, and is (or should 
be) well versed in its history, traditions, 
principles, and aims ; and yet, apparently, 
he cannot discover how any person who 


“is not a past or present student, an official, 


a member of the committee, or at least a 
subscriber, can have any connection with 
the College or interest in it entitling him 
to hold or express an opinion upon its 
proceedings. 

Has Mr. Fripp read the opening words 
of Mr. Charlesworth’s letter? ‘‘ All that 
is essentially related to the future welfare 
of our churches is a matter of concern to 
those of us who believe that they have a 
definite place in the development of he 
religious life of the country.”’ 

I will venture to go a step further, a 
I have no doubt Mr. Charlesworth will 
go with me—and perhaps Mr. Fripp too, 
if he will only stop a minute to think first— 
and say: ‘* Any religious institution in the 
world and any appointment of preacher 
or teacher in such institution is a matter 
of lawful interest to any person who chooses 
to take such interest, and for proper com- 
ment or criticism, approval or disapproval, 


in the columns of a religious newspaper.”’ 


When a college‘has for more than a 
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century been very closely connected with a 
special group of churches, and the minister 
of one of those churches expresses an 
opinion as to its proceedings in the columns 
of a paper which, from its foundation, has 
been especially interested in the college 
and the particular group of churches, the 
charge of impertinence is ludicrous. Apart, 
entirely, from the question of the advisa- 
bility of the special appointment under 
discussion, it is difficult to imagine a letter 
more pertinent than Mr. Charlesworth’s or 
—well, let us say, ‘‘ less pertinent,’’ than 
Mr. Fripp’s. 

In conclusion, let me beg you to give, 
from time to time, all the information you 
can about the work of any colleges you 
think your readers likely to be interested 
in—especially Carmarthen College, Man- 
chester College, and the Home Missionary 
College; and to keep your columns open 
to criticism and discussion of their ways 
and means. 

Francis H. Jonss. 


a 


DR. HUNTER AS PREACHER. 


Sir,—Might I ask Mr. Charlesworth 
what he thinks is ‘* the definite place our 
churches have to day in the development 
of the religious dife of the country’ ? 
If Congregationalism becomes non-sub- 
scribing, as is more and more apparent 
every day, is there not a sense in which 
‘* as a denomination,’’ we are ready at 
once to cease to exist—that is, if our Free 
Churches, the homes of a living, spiritual 
faith, simply lose their isolated life and 
enter into a larger fellowship, in which the 
sectarian divisions of the past shall be for 
ever left behind ?- As to Dr. Hunter being 
an unsuitable man for the position of 
special lecturer and preacher at Man- 
chester College, I differ entirely from Mr. 
Charlesworth. In my opinion, liberal 
Christianity has no finer preacher in these 
islands at the present time than the 
preacher of Trinity Church, Glasgow. 
Does Mr. Charlesworth think that Dr. 
Hunter’s published sermon entitled 
‘‘Human Limitations—their Meaning and 
Value,’’ is ‘‘ essentially commonplace and 
familiar’? 2 Does he set no value on the 
opinion of The Christian World in its special 
mention of Dr. Hunter’s sermons as most 
noteworthy in the Christian World Pulpit ? 
and of another of our leading religious 
papers, speaking of the author of those 
matchless ‘‘ devotional services for public 
worship *? some time ago as ‘‘ one of the 
most powerful preachers in London ’* ? 
If Mr. Charlesworth *‘* considers the hun- 
dred-miles-an-hour declamatory reading of 
Dr. Hunter’s” rhetorical essay or rhap- 
sody ’* as unsuited “‘to appeal to the 
mind, move the conscience, or stir the 

‘hearts of men,’? we have experienced 
quite the reverse, and are strongly con- 
vinced that our empty churches would be 
no longer empty if we had preachers who 
could preach”as he does. If some of us 
had entered St. Mary’s, Oxford, when that 
powerful teacher, John Henry Newman, 
who influenced England religiously as none 
other in the nineteenth century, was preach- 
ing, would we not also have thought that 
‘*a stranger was not likely to be much 
struck,’’ as we listened to those rapidly 
read sermons, the preacher never lifting 
his eyes, and no show of elaborated argu- 
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ment. Having gone to hear ‘‘a great 
intellectual effort,’? would we not have 
come away disappointed ? Was not Dr. 
Stopford Brooke right when he told us 
many years ago that ‘‘ the fault of most 
of the sermons of the Liberal school is a 
want of emotion. They are often too 
purely efforts of the intellect. They want 
fervour—appeals to the heart. They want 
the very element which made the sermons 
of the early evangelicals tell so forcibly 
upon their hearers,” they want the very 
element that made those marvellous 
sermons of John Henry Newman thrill 
and penetrate the soul on another side 
of Christian feeling. And do we not want 
the element that draws men to such 
preachers as Dr. Hunter, Dr. Horton, 
Silvester Horne, and the youthful preacher 
in the City Temple? We may have gifts, 
denied perhaps to them, but we are closing 
our eyes to the real facts behind our de- 
clining position as a denomination if we 
cannot sce that our imperative need to- 
day—our future depends on it—is_ for 
preachers like Dr. Hunter. 
Newry. Gro. V. Crook. 


OBITUARY. 


ARTHUR CURRER BRIGGS. 
Nor Leeds only, but the whole coal 
district of the West Riding was stirred to 
pity and to awe by the news of the 
sudden death of Mr. Arthur Currer Briggs, 


which occurred on the morning of 
August 31, at the age of fifty-one. The 
previous day he had spent with his 


family, driving on a new motor-car from 
his house on Windermere Lake to a 
favourite spot near Coniston, where they 
lunched. About five he started on the 
car for Leeds, where he arrived between 
nine and ten. Although somewhat ex- 
hausted he ate his dinner, and after a 
while went to bed, leaving directions that 
he was to be called at seven. About that 
time an old and valued servant went into 
his room, and while drinking a_ hot 
effervescing saline draught, which he 
had lately been in the habit of taking, 
he gave some directions about prepara- 
tions for a holiday tour in Scotland, on 
which they were to start the following 
Monday. She then went to draw up the 
blinds, but, hearing a noise behind her, 


‘turned and was surprised to find that he 


had risen from his bed and fallen to the 
floor, where he lay dead; It was well 
known to his medical advisers that he 
suffered from heart weakness, but he could 
never be induced to give up his manifold 
duties. An eminent surgeon and intimate 
friend said, on hearing of his sudden 
death, that it was what he had been ex- 
pecting any time for the past two years. 
Mr. Briggs was but twenty-six years of 
age when he succeeded, on his father’s 
death, to the chairmanship of the company 
founded by his grandfather for the working 
of the Whitwood Collieries. It was a 
position to try to the utmost the capacities 
of an older man, but having once under- 
taken it he gave himself to the business 
with so much zeal, and conducted it so 
prudently that shareholders and miners 
were alike content with the results of his 
management, and he speedily won such a 
reputation .for ability and discretion 


——_—_—_SSX__—— ——— ———— 


among the coal owners of Yorkshire that; 
young as he was, they made him chair- 
man of their Association. 

On the still more important Concilia- 
tion Board for the regulation of work and 
wages throughout a great part of the 
kingdom, he was distinguished by the 
pacific influence which he exercised, and 
it is greatly to his credit that he enjoyed 
the special confidence of such eminent 
Trade Union leaders as Mr. Ben Pickard 
and Mr. Parrott. Indeed, inheriting the 
traditions of his family, he was deeply 
concerned for the interests of the miners, 
and especially of those who worked for 
his own company: The education of 
their children, the provision of means of 
recreation, sanitary homes, compensation 
in cases of injury beyond the obligation 
imposed by law, all received his earnest 
and sympathetic attention. 

So until 1903 he was strenuously and 
successfully occupied in the cares of 
business, and those who knew how great 
a responsibility rested upon him could 
well excuse him if he kept apart from 
public life. In that year he was invited 
in an emergency to accept the post of Lord 
Mayor of Leeds. He consented, and entered 
at once upon his duties absolutely with- 
out experience of municipal affairs, His 
success was extraordinary and proved 
him to bea born manager of men: ‘‘ The 
effectual way,’ to quote the Yorkshire 
Post, ‘in which he managed the Council, 
even in its most turbulent moods, was a 
marvel to all who beheld it. He com- 
bined the fortiter in re with the suaviter in 
modo in a remarkable manner.’* 

He was firm indeed, but not against 
the numerous appeals made to him for 
assistance in all kinds of movements 
which sought the presence and support of 
the Chief Magistrate of the City. He was 
ably seconded by a wife, who quickly 
distinguished herself in Leeds by her 
unsuspected ability as a speaker, her 
ready sympathies, and admirable powers 
of organisation. 

His labours did not cease with his year 
of office. On his retirement from the 
Mayoralty he was elected to a vacant post 
on the Aldermanic Bench, and to the 
last day of his life—for he was to have 
taken the chair of the Watch Committee 
meeting the very morning on which he 
died—he continued to take an active 
interest in the work of the Council. It was 
on his suggestion that the Waterworks 
Committee adopted a scheme for the 
afforestation of the Washburn Valley as 
a means of providing work for the unem- 
ployed, and there was no business of im- 
portance brought forward in which he 
did not interest himself. 

Mr. Briggs was one of our most distin- 
guished citizens, and one of the busiest 
men ofthis busy centre of industry, but 
he found the time to do some service for 
the congregation of which he was a faith- 
ful member. For several years past he 
has been Chairman of the Mill Hill 
Chapel Choir Committee, and has been at 
all times ready to give his assistance when 
it’ was sought for at school or chapel 
meetings. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
and was one of the largest Leeds has 
seen. The magistrates of the city and 
the members of the Corporation, with 
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the Lord Mayor, were present in their 
official capacity, with representatives of 
the University, the coal owners of York- 
shire, the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
and, notably, the Committee of the 
Children’s Camp Fund, of which Mrs. 
Briggs has been the chief support. The 
Leeds constabulary were present in force, 
and a large number of the Whitwood 
miners. 
the singing by the Mill Hill Choir of 
Whittier’s hymn, ‘‘ He whom the Master 
loved,’ which had been a favourite with 
him, and gave the truest expression of 
his unspoken aspirations and faith and 
hope. 

It would be impossible to do justice in a 
smallspace to the really beautiful and re- 
markable character of the man, or to give 
instances of the singular charm which 
attracted to him men of all sorts and 
conditions. An Anglican prelate writes ;— 
‘*T met him only once. But the impres- 
sion is ineffaceable. I thought him the 
beau-ideal of an English man of affairs. 
There was-a quite unusual blend of 
ability, insight, generous sympathies and 
rare refinement. And one reverent re- 
mark revealed a whole world of hidden 
faith in the unseen, such as one might 
have expected in so cultured and radiant 
a soul,’? A judgment which surely does 
equal credit to him who passed it and him 


whom it regarded. C, Hs 
ns 
REV; J; F. KENNARD. 
THE Rev. John Farmer Kennard, 


who passed away at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast, on Sunday, August 26, 
in his eightieth year, was in early life 
connected with the Wesleyan body. He 
was in business at Sevenoaks, in Kent, 
and became a lay preacher, ardently 
throwing in his lot with the ‘‘ Wesleyan 
Reform Movement ’’ of 1849, in con- 
nection with which a congregation of 
seceders was formed at Sevenoaks. Then 
it was that in the course of a controversy 
aroused by some Unitarian lectures 
given in the town, he was led to earnest 
inquiry and became a convinced Unitarian, 
and largely through the influence of the 
late Rev. Edward Hammond, of Bessells 
Green, he accepted also the principle of 
adult baptism. He was baptized in the 
little open-air baptistry in connection 
with the Bessells Green chapel, and 
became a lay preacher among the General 
Baptists.. In 1867 he became minister at 
Billingshurst, and from 1875 to 1888 was 
at Warrenpoint, co; Down, whither, 
after brief charges at Dover and Deal 
and at Bury St. Edmunds, he retired 
in 1899. 

“* Mr. Kennard,’ writes the Rev. W. 
EK. Mellone, of Warrenpoint, ‘‘ to a large 
extent was a self-taught and_ self-made 
man: His powers of mind and_ body 
were remarkable. He felt the disadvan- 
tage of not having received any training 
for the ministry, but largely made up for 
this by reading, and the diligent culti- 
vation of his mind. As a_ preacher 
he was very earnest and impressive, 
and as a Christian man he was consistent 
and exemplary to the last.”’ sah 

The interment was at Warrenpoint, 
where the funeral service in the church 
of which he was the minister for thirteen 


The ceremony concluded with | 


years was conducted by the Revs. W. E. 
Mellone and R. J. Orr, that at the grave- 
side by the Revs. G. V. Crook and Edgar 
Lockett. The attendance was _ repre- 
sentative of all denominations, and was 
a Sincere tribute of respect to the memory 
of departed worth and a life of Christian 
usefulness. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT: 
XV.—SALYVATION. 


In the strict Biblical sense salvation is 
the deliverance of man from sin and its 
punishment, a deliverance effected by the 
death of Christ. At the same time the 
soteriology of the Bible is much more 
moderate in statement than are some of 
the interpretations it has been made to 
bear. The death of Christ, for instance, 
is never spoken of in Scripture as vicarious 
punishment. Nor is there Scriptural war- 
rant for the after-theories of Compensation, 
Substitution, and Imputation, with which 
the names of Anselm, Calvin, and Luther 
are connected. But there still remains in 
the New Testament a doctrine of Satis- 


faction which the conscience of to-day finds | 


difficulty in accepting. There was less 
difficulty then. The theory of Reconcili- 
ation was in harmony with existing theories 
of human nature, and of divine action— 
suppositions that man had fallen from 
early innocence ; that there was ‘tenmity ”’ 
between God and man; that the world 
was under the power of the devil; that 
deep down in the nature of things there 
was absolute necessity that the wrath of 
offended Deity should be appeased, before 
sin could be forgiven and man restored. 
Sin must be by some visible act and deed 
removed and carried away, as when the 
priest at the altar laid his hands on the 
head of the victim in the moment of its 
vicarious death. Divine justice and human 
need alike cried out for a ‘‘ Lamb of God.”’ 
Without blood there could be no ‘‘ re- 
mission’? of sins; moral guilt must in 
some material way be _ ‘‘ covered,’’ 
‘* plotted out,’’ ‘* expiated.’’? The doc- 
trine of the Atonement had its origin in 
the sacrifice of the altar, and for that 
reason the terms by which it is described 
by Jewish-Christian writers are mostly 
sacrificial. There is the group of terms 


| which falls under the idea of Propitiation, 


that which falls under the idea of Purifica- 
tion, and that which falls under the idea 
of Redemption. 

The Scriptural doctrine of Salvation may 
be presented thus :— 

(1) ** By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all, for that all sinned.’ 

(2) ‘‘ Forasmuch as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
hkewise took part of the same; that 
through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil, 
and deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.’ : 

(5) ‘‘ God hath made him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin.’” 

(4) ‘‘ Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righte- 
ousness.” 


To those who cannot receive the doc- 
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trine here set forth there is nothing left 
but to set the witness of the living Christ 
against constructions on the death of Christ: 
They can only lay to heart the plain fact 
that a Gospel was preached by him, in 
which such argument holds no place. _ 

In parable after parable, and saying 
after saying, he insisted on the immediate- 
ness of access to the Father: ‘‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven thee ’’ certified an accom- 
plished fact; ‘‘ Be ye perfect,’’ w-s said 
to men who were regarded as already 
saved. 

The proof of man’s redemption is 
redemption. ‘‘ Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’’ There is hardly 
an enfranchisement of life which does not 
spring from him, which does not justify 
itself by appeal to the principles which he 
laid down. Salvation is the working out 
of well-being. To live by those laws of 
life which were his is, by the grace of God, 
to be saved, whether we speak of the 
unit or of the mass, of the individual soul 
or of society at large. - 


yest 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——y 
THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 
Tuis is the story of the men, women, and 
children who sailed in search of a land 
where they might live in peace and wor- 
ship God in the way they thought best: 

First I must speak of the Pilgrim- 
Fathers, and where they lived, and what 
befel them before they started on their 
ever-memorable voyage. 

Their homes were at the first in certain 
villages in Nottinghamshire, of which one 
called Scrooby formed the centre, where 
they met for their weekly worship. Others 
came from Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, 
not far distant. Here they lived in quiet, 
industrious, and wholesome ways, happy 
in their country crafts and in their families, 
and harming no man: But thus they were 
not suffered to abide; for it came to pass 
five years after the destruction of the Great 
Armada, that a law was passed to compel 
all people throughout the realm to attend 
the parish churches and worship there in the 
manner of the Queen (that is Elizabeth) 
and the Bishops. And any who refused to 
do so were to be punished by the loss of 
their goods, by imprisonment, and by exile 
from their native land. Indeed, some were 
thereby brought in the end to a violent 
death: Great were the sufferings of the 
Catholics, many of whom endured the loss 
of all things rather than pretend, against 
their consciences, to be Protestants: 

But also among the Protestants there 
were not.a few, amongst whom were num- 
bered our good folk of Scrooby and there- 
abouts, who also disliked the Bishops’ reli- 
gion; and were wont to worship God in a 
simpler manner. These were so oppressed 
that they decided to leave England alto- 
gether and go to live in Holland, where 
there was more freedom: But when they 
embarked at Boston they were plundered 
by the crew of all they possessed, and set 
on shore to starve: And when again they 
made an attempt, the captain sailed with 
the men, leaving the women and children 
on land; and they only reached their kins- 
men after much trouble and delay, but 
at length were all united in Amsterdam; 
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After dwelling a short time there the Pil- 
grims went on to Leyden, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Holland, and indeed in 
all Kurope. Its noble buildings, its broad, 
clean streets and many canals, all planted 
on either side with linden trees which 
tempered the summer heat with their 
shade, offered an inviting place of habita- 
tion. So here, enjoying friendship with 
the Dutch, and gaining their livelihood by 
the work of their hands, they remained 
eleven years with their good pastor, John 
Robinson. ‘* Such,*”? says one of them, 
““ was the mutual love that this worthy 
man had to his flock and his flock to him 
5 that it was hard to judge whether 
he delighted more in having such a people 
or they in having such a pastor.’’ 

Yet even fair Leyden did not seem to 
be the fitting place to remain in finally. It 
was a foreign land; the children would 
forget their English speech and ways; 
there was no English school there ; it was 
hard to get a living; war was threatening 
between Holland and Spain; and, more- 
over, King James, who was now on the 
throne, was no friend to them, but sought, 
by help of the Dutch, to seize their leading 
man, or elder, William Brewster. But in 
this he did not succeed, for Brewster 
remained in hiding many months. Con- 
sidering all these things, they determined to 
migrate once more, and this time to a 
country which they could call their own: 
King James was persuaded to let them go 
to America without hindrance, where they 
promised to live in peace with him; and 
when he asked how they meant to get a 
living, they said by fishing. He replied, 
““°Tis an honest trade! It was the 
Apostles’ own calling,’’ and so gave his 
consent. In the end some decided to stay 

-in Leyden with John Robinson and the 
rest to go to America. So, having bought 
a small ship named the Speedwell, they 
prepared to embark on her at Delfshaven, a 
port some twenty-four miles off. But first, 
says Hdward Winslow, one of the Pilgrims, 
‘they that stayed at Leyden feasted us 
that were to go at our pastor’s house, it 
being large, where we refreshed ourselves, 
after our tears, with singing of Psalms, 
making joyful melody in our hearts as well 
as with the voice, there being many of the 
congregation very expert in music; and 

~ indeed it was the sweetest melody that ever 
mine ears heard.’’ And so, like the Argo- 
nauts of old when they started in search of 
the Golden Fleece, did these brave 
voyagers cheer one another with mirth and 
song. And truly it was needful, for the 
parting of loving friends is a sad business. 

Moreover, good Pastor Robinson went 
on board the ship and gave the travellers 
his blessing, and commended them to the 
God of sea and land, even as the Prior of 
La Rabida had blessed Columbus and his 
men. So, the wind being fair, the sails 
were hoisted, and with firing of guns 
and many farewells and many tears the 
Speedwell passed on her way out on to the 
North Sea: The day was the first of 
August, 1620—a great day in the story of 
freedom, for on that day more than 200 
years later the slaves in the West Indies 
were all set free: 

With good weather the Speedwell soon 
reached Southampton, where she was met 
by the Mayflower, a larger vessel, which had 
come with more passengers from London: 
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So now the two ships, looking as fair as 
the flowers whose names they bore, sailed 
down the breezy Channel together. But 
they had not gone far when the Speedwell 
sprung a leak, and they had to put into 
Dartmouth to have her repaired. This 
done, they continued the voyage, but with 
no better fortune, for a few days after, 
having now gone a hundred leagues beyond 
the Land’s End, the Speedwell was found to 
be leaking again. So the two captains 
consulted together, and resolved to take 
both ships back to Plymouth, where it was 
held safer to leave the Speedwell and some 
few of the passengers who were delicate or 
discouraged by these delays. At last, 
with now 102 passengers, the Mayflower 
left Plymouth alone. ‘‘ After they had 
enjoyed fair winds and weather for a 
season they were encountered many times 
with cross winds; and met with many 
fierce storms, with which the ship was 
shrewdly shaken, and her upper works 
made very leaky. And one of the main 
beams in the midships was bowed and 
cracked ; which put them in some fear 
that the ship could not be able to perform 
the voyage.’ But the carpenter and the 
master finding out a way to mend the 
injury, they suffered no mishap, and after 
sixty-seven days’ voyage across the Atlantic 
they hove in sight of Cape Cod on the 
American coast; and though they had 
in ended to land further south, the wind 
failing and the coast being dangerous by 
reason of shoals, and the ship being arrived 
in’ a good harbour, they resolved here to 
stay. Wherefore ‘‘they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of heaven : who 
had brought them over the vast and 
furious ocean, and delivered them from’ all 
the perils and miseries thereof; again to 
set their feet on the firm and stable earth, 
their proper element.’’ And this they 
were right glad to do, for what with storms 
and sickness, with lyimg wet in their 
crowded cabins, and with not the best of 
food to eat, most of them had grown very 
weak and weary of the sea. 

Yet small mercies had the land to 
offer. ‘‘ They had now no friends to 
welcome them, nor inns to entertain or 
refresh their -weather-beaten bodies; no 
houses, or much less towns, to repair to, 
to seek for succour,’’ and as for any pro- 
vision from the natives, they might prove 
readier to fill their hungry sides full of 
arrows than with anything more wholesome. 
Bessdes, it was now November, and winter 
had set in with fierce tempests and snow; 
The land was covered with forest, wherein 
the wolves howled hungrily by night. It 
was a gloomy outlook, especially for the 
tender women and the children and the 
babes, two of whom were born on board 
the Mayflower, one on the high seas, who 
was therefore christened Oceanus Hop- 
kins, and one in Cape Cod harbour, whose 
mother, Dame White, called him ‘‘ Pere- 
grine,’’ which means a pilgrim or traveller, 
and he was the first Englishman born in 
America: Poor Ocean lived not many 
months, but Peregrine lived to be a very 
old man: Amongst. his kinsfolk and 
friends were others who bore strange names, 
which the Puritans thought much of, such 
as his brother, Resolved White, and 
Wrestling Brewster,.and Love Brewster, 
boys, and Desire Minter and Remember 
Alerton, who were girls; and Fear and 


Mercy Robinson, the minister’s children 
in Leyden. 

A party of the men armed with sword 
and gun and corslet, under the command 
of sturdy Captain Miles Standish, were 
sent on land to explore. They found the 
country covered with forests, very rough 
and dense in places, so that, say they, ‘‘ We 
marched through boughs and bushes and 
under hills and valleys, which tore our very 
armour in pieces.’* Growing sorely 
thirsty with their long march, and at 
length, finding a spring of fresh water, ‘* we 
were heartily glad, and sat us down and 
drank our first New England water with 
as much delight as ever we drank drink in 
all our lives.?* Of the Indians they at 
first saw nothing but their graves and 
deserted wigwams, and stores of maize 
buried in the ground, which they dug up to 
their profit: The natives, they afterwards 
learnt, had been swept away by a plague. 
For several weeks they were searching for 
a suitable place to land and build their 
settlement: The weather grew so cold, 
that the water froze on their clothes and 
made them like coats of iron. It was the 
middle of December before they found a 
proper land ng-place in Plymouth Bay, as 
they named it, after their last port in old 
England. It was a hopeful spot, for there 
was abundance of food to hand, such as 
wild fowl and fish, cod, turbot and herrings, 
besides mussels and crabs and lobsters 
infinite in number. There were running 
brooks of sweet fresh water, and the soil 
of the land was fertile, being excellent 
black mould. And there grew forests of 
oaks and pines, of walnut and beech and 
ash and hazel and holly. Vines and cherry 
trees and p um trees, also, and strawberries . 
and leeks and onions and watercress—all 
there growing wild, but not yielding aught 
now, forit was midwinter. There also they 
found hemp and flax, out of which they 
made rope and linen cloth; and gravel and 
sand for mortar, and stone for building, 
and clay which they could use for soap. 
So they set to work, and hewed down trees 
and built a common house and store, and 
so commenced their life on land, building 
more houses as quickly as they could, and 
laying out their gardens, and planting the 
seeds they had brought with them as soon 
as March set in and the welcome spring 
smiled upon them. Then the women took 
their little ones with them, and they all 
worked together in the’fields. Meanwhile 
they made friends with the Indians who 
dwelt around, and traded with them and 
encouraged them to live at peace among 
themselves. Yet it was a terrible spring, 
for scurvy broke out among the colonists, 
and week by week their numbers grew 
thinner, until all the women but four were 
dead, and barely half of the 102 Pilgrims 
who had left the shores of England were 
alive by the following summer. 

Such was the voyage of the Mayflower, 
and the settlement at New Plymouth and 
the founding of the greatest commonwealth, 
in the world: None but those who hold 
God and conscience above all th ngs could 
have made that voyage and done the great 
things ensuing. H: M: Livens, 
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LINGERING HOLIDAY THOUGHTS. 

Aveust, the holiday month, drew to a 
close with a burst of fervid heat, and the 
first days of September—in the South, at 
any rate—were among the hottest of the 
year, and of many years past. It made 
one not very willing to come back to 
town, and to get one’s neck once more 
into the collar of habitual work. But 
the benediction of summer rest is not 
lightly dissipated, and if at first one 
moves unwillingly and awkwardly in 
harness, there is a new vigour and a new 
gladness, which will quickly make it plea- 
sant again to get through with the work, 
and with as thorough satisfaction as ever 
in the doing of it. 


August is the holiday month—at any 
rate, for those who have children at 
school; but one has the happy sense of 
a much wider field of opportunity, extend- 
ing over many months and to all parts 
of the world, for those who are so fortu- 
nate as tobe able to enter upon it; and it 
is always to us a great satisfaction, when 
those who have that good fortune are good 
enough to let us share with our readers 
something of the pleasure they have found 
in their wanderings. Thus it was with 
a rare pleasure that we published those 
letters from the friend who gave us 
such delightful “ Impressions of British 
Columbia,’’ while Mr. Lummis, writing 
from Davos, has recently reminded us of 
the summer glories of Switzerland, and 
this week Mr. Tyssut Davis tells of 
that “great and wide sea,’’ in the con- 
templation of which he has found such 
intense pleasure on his voyage to the 
Cape. : 

But while we constantly delight in such 
narratives of distant wonder and beauty, 
and the passion of travel in other lands 
sends a thrill of pleasure through our 
pulses as we sit at home and trace out 
the path our friends have trod, and read 
of all that they have been able to enjoy, 
yet it is with a great thankfulness con- 
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stantly renewed, as we realise again and 
again what we have herein England close at 
home, that we come back to the thought 
that our own country in the manifold and 
varied riches of its natural beauty, is as 
perfect as any in, its own way, and in a 
hundred different delightful ways, on a 
scale amply sufficient for the needs of 
ordinary humble folk, for the perfect rest 
and refreshment of a good holiday. 


Think of what we have among the 
Lake hills and the Yorkshire dales or in 
Derbyshire, or again in the country about 
Church Stretton or Malvern or in Surrey, 
Sussex, or Hampshire; think of Dart- 
moor and the many bits of noble forest 
still left to us, or again of the rich 
Midland counties or Hast Anglia; and 
then all round the coast, from the quiet 
beach to the splendid cliffs and rocky 
headlands, and the endless fascination of 
the sea; all this in England, and then 
Wales and Scotland and Ireland close at 
hand ; and it is not possible to complete 
the telling of all the treasures of pure 
delight which are here always ready for 
the enjoyment and the re-invigoration of 
the life of our people. 

The quiet places of this land are 
numberless, where one can find the purest 
pleasure and needed strength and refresh- 
ment. And what more does one want 
than the quiet, the fresh air and the 
clear sky overhead, with its depth of 
blue and the sunlight by. day, and such 
calm moonlight as we had a week ago 
by night and all the glory of the stars; 
and then, perhaps, a hillside and a wide 
view over the richly-wooded plain, the 
great trees bordering the meadows, patches 
of woodland, and the cornfields with their 
golden promise of harvest now rapidly 
being gathered in. To be in such 
country, to feel its silent throbbing life, 
and the strong and steadfast purpose 
working through it, and all the human 
interests clustered in its villages and 
homesteads — to be at one with all this 
in silent sympathy and at leisure to enjoy 
all the beauty in its myriad forms through 
long restful hours, to have no pressing 
engagements, no difficult decisions to take, 
and to see the children’s perfect delight 
in the real country, to be with them and 
go their way in happy and unburdened 
eagerness,—that is one way; at any rate, 
and a very good way, to have a fully 
satisfying holiday. 

Each to his own choice; There are a 
hundred ways in this England of ours, 
each beautiful and good. And out of 
what these have to give, one comes back 
enriched, let us hope, with clearer vision, 
with saner purpose, with fellowship re- 
newed and made more perfect with the 
deeper Life at the heart of allthat beauty 
and the marvellous order of the world; 
and with new hope and vigour, and power 
of endurance to be ‘put into honest work; 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN : 
DENMARK.* 


Now that the question of granting old 
age pensions has become practical— 
or, as some think, unpractical—politics, 
it is well to look round and see what 
other countries are doing in this direction, 
and with what results. If it is true 
that ‘‘no man learns by  another’s 
experience,’ it need not also be true 
of nations. The Danish poor relief 
system as described by Miss _ Sellers, 
who has studied it carefully on the spot, 
is full of interest; and, especially, that 
part of it that deals with destitute old 
age. , 

Danish law, lke our own, holds that 
every individual who. cannot support 
himself, and has no one to whom he can 
legally look for support, has a right to 
be supported by the State. Here all 
likeness ends. : 

In England when hopeless misfortune 
overtakes the respectable poor, they 
have to betake themselves to the work- 
house, where they too often have to live 
and eat and sleep side by side with imbe- 
ciles, and with those who have led drunken 
and vicious lives. The law makes no 
distinction between those who have been 
hardworking and respectable all their lives, 
and those who have been idle, drunken 
loafers. Herein lies the sting of going 
into ‘‘ the House.’’ 

The Danish law, on” the contrary, 
recognises that there is a wide gulf between 
the respectable poor and the thriftless 
and dissolute, the gulf of which the better 
class poor are always intensely. conscious, 
and which is the meaning of the phrase 
one so often hears from them—‘‘ I keeps 
myself to myself and speaks to nobody,”’ 

The great aim of the Poor Law in 
Denmark is to keep the poor on the right 
side of this gulf. To this end every 
town and commune has a “‘ Free Fund ”’ 
for the temporary relief of the deserving 
poor, and timely help from this fund 
saves many from sinking into destitution, 


while it carries with it neither the stigma 


nor the disabilities of pauper relief. 

Medical relief, or money given to ship- 
wrecked sailors, or burnt-out families, 
or to any one ‘“‘stricken by the hand 
of God ’’ is not counted as pauper relief, 
even if it is granted out of the ordinary 
Poor Law Fund, and this principle applies 
to the support of the feeble and the 
aged. 

There are three kinds of workhouses 


in every town and commune in Denmark, _ 


as well as an old age home. 

There is the workhouse, the poor house, 
and the penal workhouse. Every pauper 
above 18 may be sent to a workhouse 
and generally is sent there, if able-bodied. 
Once there, he has to stay there until 
he has saved some money with which 
to start life again if he goes out. There 
is no coming in and going out at will, 
as in England. There are workshops 
connected with the workhouses in which 
a man may work at his own trade, and 
receive a small money allowance, seven- 
pence or eightpence a week, half of which 
he may spend and half is kept as a sum 


*“The Danish Poor Relief System: An Ex- 
ample for England,” By Edith Sellers, 
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for him to start life with when he leaves. 


He must work 114 hours in summer, and 
10 in winter on the piecework system. 
In the poorhouses the organisation is 
the same, except that the inmates work 
on the land instead of in workshops, 
and the old and feeble paupers are lodged 
in these. Lunatics are never kept in 
workhouses, and imbeciles only tempor- 
arily, pending their removal to a proper 
home. The inmates of workhouses are 
classified in order of merit, the more worthy 
being kept apart from the less worthy, 
and allowed more privileges. 

Idleness, drunkenness, or any breach 
of order is punished ‘by transference to 
a penal workhouse, and this is greatly 
dreaded. Penal workhouses are intended 
primarily for loafers, and vagrants. In 
England these people tramp the country, 
going from workhouse to workhouse, 
and on again. The main roads between 
the workhouses are full of them, and 
they are the despair of philanthropists 
and of workhouse authorities. 

In Denmark they are promptly stopped 
on their way and put into a penal work- 
house. There they must work for their 
dinner before they eat it, and must remain 
for at least six months, after which, un- 
less they have learnt industrious habits, 
they will only be transferred to a work- 
house of the first kind. A penal work- 
house, except in large towns, is the joint 
property of the whole district, generally 
of a whole county, and wherever one is 
opened, there vagrancy almost ceases to 
exist, so greatly do the tramps fear being 
shut up in them. 

It Denmark is severe upon the idle 
and thriftless, she is tender to her desery- 
ing poor when the’ time comes that they 
cannot work, and have no one to support 
them. According to Danish law a man 
is bound to support his wife, children, 
and grandchildren (till they are 18); 
also to pay half of the maintenance of 
illegitimate children, his own or his 
wife’s, but he is not bound to provide 
for his parents or grandparents, the 
community, if necessary, does that by 
means of ‘‘Old Age Relief,’’ which is 
not pauper relief, and carries with it no 
stigma, or loss of rights of citizenship, 
or of individual liberty. 

Every man or woman after sixty, if 
of good character, having resided for the 
last ten years in Denmark, and never 
having during that time received pauper 
relief, or been convicted of a crime, or of 
vagrancy, may apply for Old-age Relief. 
The application is made to a Group 
Inspector, who has his own bureau quite 
apart from the poor law burcaux, not 
even in the same street, and his own 
staff of officials. The relief may be given 
in money, kind, or by allowing the applicant 
to live in an old-age home. In fixing the 
amount of relief to be granted, the authori- 
ties must leave out of account any private 
income that may be possessed up to 
_ 100 kroner (£5 11s. 1d.) a year. 

Pensioners who are fairly vigorous 
generally pzefer money allowances to 
going into the homes, but those who are 
feeble and have no one to ‘‘ do for them ”’ 
are thankful to feel that they have the 
homes to fall back upon. Everything 
is done in these old-age homes to make 
the inmates happy. The food is light 
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and wholesome, there is always a large 
garden, they get up and go to bed and 
walk abroad when they please, there 
is no restriction on their liberty beyond 
obeying a few simple rules, they do not 
lose their vote or their personal posses- 
sions, they have fourpence a week pocket 
money, and no pauper is ever allowed 
to cross their threshold. For, as the 
Director of the Copenhagen Poor Depart- 
ment once remarked; ‘‘ It is sheer waste. 
of time and money trying to make decent 
old folk comfortable, if you shut them 
up with folk that are not decent.’’ 

Should the inmate of a home wax 
quarrelsome, or spend pocket money 
on beer, of in any way misbehave, he 
soon finds things different. His pocket 
money 1s stopped, so are his walks abroad, 
and he may even be driven forth from 
his happy home and sent to live with 
the paupers. 

Classification is the keynote of the 
Danish Poor Law, and no pains are 
spared to keep the deserving apart from 
the undeserving. The gulf that. yawns 
between is never forgotten. At the 
same time care is taken that the less 
worthy may rise through good behaviour 
to take his place beside the more worthy. 

The work of administering Poor Relief 

is done in Copenhagen entirely by highly 
trained paid officials, the town having 
found amateur administration too costly. 
In the rural communes there are com- 
mittees corresponding to our Boards 
of Guardians, working always with the 
help of trained officials and under the 
supervision of the County Council, the 
chairman of which is always a State- 
appointed paid. official. 
* Economy is as carefully studied as 
classification. The cost per head in a 
workhouse averages 113d. a day, including 
everything except rent. The penal work- 
houses average less than 10d. a head, and 
the old-age homes work out at 1s. a head, 
daily. 

Yet the cost of living in Denmark is 
not lower than in England. The old- 
age homes in towns are, of course, large 
buildings, but in the country they are 
just farm houses in large gardens, with 
a cottage close by for the man and wife 
who work for and superintend the home. 

The effect of this old-age relief law, 
which came into being in 1902, has been 
to encourage thrift. The poor strive hard 
to keep from having pauper relief, so 
that they may be entitled to old-age 
relief at 60 years of age. And as the fifties 
are hard years to get through, when a 
man begins to find younger men preferred, 
and he is often out of work, they try to 
save a little to help them then; other- 
wise it is difficult for them to reach sixty 
without having taken pauper relief. The 
number of recipients of old-age relief 
increases yearly of course, but the in- 
crease of pauperism in proportion to 
the increase of population has been less, 
in consequence, and it is calculated that 
a saving of some £76,987 a year in the 
cost of pauper relief has been effected. 
Could we do this in England ? 

Miss Sellers thinks we could, and that 
it would be less expensive as well as more 
satisfactory than our present system of 
dealing with the aged poor. 

The cost in Denmark of pauper relief 
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and old-age relief together, is less by 
2s. 2id. per head of the population— 
less by Is. 104d. even if the Asylums 
Board expenses are omitted—than is 
the cost of pauper relief alone in England 
and Wales. 

The important question of expense, 
which is the lion in the path of reform 
here, is thus dealt with by Miss Sellers. 
‘* Roughly speaking, Denmark has a 
population of 2,449,000, while Great 
Britain and Ireland have together a 
population of 41,456,000.° If, therefore, 
an old-age relief law, framed on the 
same lines as that now in force in Den- 
mark, were to come into force in Great 
Britain and Ireland, it would entail an 
expenditure of £5,193,000 a year. If 
the saving in poor relief, by the granting 
of old-age relief, should prove to be in 
the same ratio to expenditure in Great 
Britain and Ireland as it is in Denmark 
this saving would amount roughly to 
£2,240,000, with the result that the 
actual cost of old-age relief to the nation 
would be’ reduced to £2,953,000 a year. 
So far as England and Wales are concerned, 
indeed, it would be reduced to consider- 
ably less than nothing if, at the same 
time as the pension law came into force, 
there came into force also, for the special 
benefit of vagrants, and all other ne’er- 
do-weels, a reformed Poor Law, modelled 
on the Danish Poor Law.”’ 

VIOLET SOLLY. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘ GRAIL.’ i 
Tl: 

Ir is significant that at the very outset 
the poet assures us the ‘‘ Grail’ was no 
hallucination. ‘‘ What is it? ’’ asks old 
Ambrosius of Percivale, 


‘¢The phantom of a cup that comes and 
oes 2” 
‘‘ Nay, Monk! What phantom ?” answered 
Percivale ; 
“‘The cup, the cup itself, from which our 
Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own.’# 


The super-normal faith is real; it is no 
illusion. Yet itis real only to the recipient. 
It is not to be gone after by such as do not 
feel within themselves its leading. The 
Idyll has many lessons, and among the 
foremost this: the essential individuality 
of spiritual experience. Considered in 
the context of the poet’s work and thought 
this is what we should expect ; it is also 
in harmony with his interpretation of 
Nature. For even in these high walks 
Nature, as in the worlds beneath, seeks 
ever infinite variety of expression: The 
spiritual life in its inception and procedure 
is entirely individual. Socially, it may 
impose laws and induce a high average of 
collective action, but in itself it is diverse as 
are the countenances of those whose souls 
it expands. Let every man see that he is 
true to himself. All turns on that. Normal 
and super-normal, both have legitimate 
place in the kingdom, only— there must 
be no infringement of patent! Nature 
and the soul within her say, here as else- 
where: Be thou Galahad or Percivale, be 
thyself ! 

Cohsidered in this light the Idyll falls 
into two parts: The former comprises the 
inception—so to speak—of the Grail, as 
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far as line 180 or so; the latter, the knights’ 
resolve, and the adventures which follow. 

Let it be noted that at first, until the 
crisis marked by Galahad’s self-surrender, 
there is no question of going after the 
Grail. Up to then it is a means to anend, 
or, better, symbolises a spiritual plane on 
which an immensely vivid consciousness of 
the unseen world may enable men for 
the work that lies before them. The 
Maiden’s motive in fasting and praying 
to bring it is that ‘‘ all the world *? may 
be ‘‘ healed 2’ (128). She sends for Gala- 
had, and gives him the Saintly Commission 
in order that he may ‘‘ break through all,” 
&c. (149-165), «.e., participate in the, work 
Arthur is carrying on. Fired by this 
commission, a consuming desire to attain 
the veritable Christ-spirit moves him to 
sit in the ‘‘ Siege Perilous,’’? the magic 
symbol of self-loss. The action receives 
instant spiritual response, and in the mystic 
occurrence of the thunder we have the 
first indication that the Grail is to be a 
touchstone of spiritual character. Tor that 
occurrence is variously manifest ; to Gala- 
had it is the perfect fusion of soul and sense 
in the realisation of transcendent love ; 
to the rest it is ‘‘ thunder and a cry ’’— 
hearing, not sight, always the more distant 
portal of the spirit ; to the King, returning 
from chivalrous errand, it is less than that, 
nothing mystic, a common thunderstorm, 
and his only emotion is lest his knights 
be. ** smitten by the bolt:*# His vision 
lay in the duty he had done: The knights, 
because they have not seen the Grail as 
Galahad has, vow they will go forth for a 
year and a day until they do. At this 
the King’s lace darkens. He does not deny 
Galahad’s vision nor disallow his vows, 
but, im common with his type of Faith, 
he has deep insight and the judicial 
faculty of discernment. 

‘* Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’’ said the King, 

** for such 
As thou art is the vision, not for these.’’ 
Had he been present, had the common 
sense of Faith been among them, those 
vows of theirs had not been made. Still, 
the obligation must be recognised  Infi- 
nitely sacred in the eyes of religious faith 
is a vow, however fond or vain. Contrast 
Gawain’s pseudo-philosophic relinquishment 
of the same. There is here a deep insight 
into the fundament of religious faith, 
Duty, even when self-created and mistaken : 
‘“ Go, since your vows are sacred, being 

made.’ ”. 

Then follows the second part of the Idyll, 
in which the vision is sought as an object 
in and for itself. The spiritual life, as an 
end in itself, can have but one implication, 
ugly as it is, love of self. Galahad apart, 
self enters more or less prominently 
into the subsequent fortunes of each of the 
knights: This lesson lies on the surface, 
but it is not less worth pondering. Be it 
noted that Galahad alone suffers no reaction. 
He never doubts, never looks back, never 
once loses sight of the Vision, but radiant, 
all-conquering, bursts upon the stricken 
and astonished Percivale when the latter 
turns to the chapel in the vale: Percivale 
suffers reaction at the outset. This is very 
significant. As soon as ever the heat of 
spiritual emotion has died, the sincerity of 
the man refuses to sustain a part, a faith 
not naturally his: In his doubt lies his 
greatness: The whole function of “ doubt,” 
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in its beneficent phase, is here shown us. 
It 1s the prick of sincerity, only disastrous 
when not immediately and honestly met. 
The sincere course for Percivale was right- 
about-face for Camelot ; only—that vow ! 
There is the tragedy of it, of resolve made 
in the heat of emotion, uninformed by 
discernment, unfounded in truth. All lies 
there. All faith founded on that inner 
truth or truthfulness. But his vow ‘‘ being 
made *’ he rides—into complications 
innumerable, finally into self-knowledge ; 
for the good of a mistake is that it will 
take you back to where you should have 
started, the goal of error being always and 
everywhere Truth—through what infinite 
tracts of pain first, of ‘‘ sand and thorns,’? 
some of us knowi 

Most significant also is the order of Per- 
civale’s adventures. I refer to lines 379- 
439, which are pure allegomy. The descent 
of spiritual resolve even from an ideal 
mistakenly chosen is swift and steep, and 
all else, even nature and domestic affection 
to which Percivale turns aside, is, in com- 
parison of the soul’s choice, very dust and 
ashes. At last, so far gone is he, that he 
pants up the hill after Popular Acclaim, 
to find a city of dead men upon the heights. 
Good it is to know, however, that this last 
wild spiritual escapade leads down into 
the lowly vale of self-knowledge,  self- 
surrender, where, because his insincerity 
has not been deliberate, he does realise, in 
the spiritual passing of Galahad, ‘ the 
Vision,’* does learn that it is true, no 
‘* phantom,’’ though not true for him: 

And as to the passing of Galahad, that 
shining peak in the whole lofty range of the 
Idylls, do not poetry and allegory here 
fuse into that inspired unnameable quality 
in which all form is lost and atmosphere 
alone remains, to be breathed, lived in! in 
which ‘‘ this means that ’’ cannot be con- 
jectured, any more than the motions of 
the Divine spirit within us. Thus, ‘the 
hill that none but man could climb,’’ 
leading afterwards down again to the 
“black swamp;’’ the ‘evil smell’’ 
of it, the ‘‘ thousand piers,’’ and “‘ the 
Great Sea ’’ into which they ran, and their 
disappearance as Galahad ‘‘fled along 
them bridge by bridge ’’; these things, 
one feels, are not to be curiously inquired 
into: They are poetry in its essence. 
With Percivale we stand there, asking 
naught, but having sight through black 
gulfs of storm and flame of 

‘the spiritual city, and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl,’’ 

In the adventure of Sir Bors we are given 
to see the proper function of this super- 
normal faith. Sir Bors falls at length 
among sun-worshippers (7.e, Naturalism). 
In quite other spirit they almost repeat 
the King’s words: ‘‘ What other fire is 
there,’* they say, than that by which 
“the blood beats and the blossom 
blows?’” (cp. for present-day  signi- 
ficance, Swinburne’s Prelude in Songs 
before Sunrise.) Bors has no answer, at 
least no convincing answer, for as yet he 
has seen no ‘‘ other fire.’”* Hence he is 
‘* imprisoned ’’ in the material, a ‘‘ cell 
of great piled stones.’’ How vile is that 
durance some of us know who have yearned 
to give assurance of the Divine realities 
we feel to others whose only avenue of 
conviction seems to be demonstration 
So deep may this yearning be as to con 
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stitute almost a doubt in our own breast 
as to those realities; This is the prison- 
life to which poor Bors was reduced: And 
it is here that the ‘‘ wonder ’’ he has been 
seeking is granted, not, be it noted, in answer 
to his quest, but as a response to the im- 
prisoned divine nature, as assurance of a 
mightier than nature—‘‘ nature ’’ as under- 
stood by ‘‘ Naturalism.’’ Such, according 
to the Poet, would seem to be the true 
function of ‘‘ wonders.’’ Work-a-day 
faith does not need them, is better without 
them; but a faith paralysed by doubt, 
yet living, may in this way be delivered, 
and rendered again fit for its task. 

The significance of Lancelot’s adventure. 
lies wholly on the surface, as does that of 
the empty, foolish Gawain. Be it noted, 
however, that when Gawain taunts Per- 
civale and his sister with having ‘‘ driven 
men mad,”? the King at once rallies to 
Percivale’s side. There is an enduring 
affinity between religious faith and religious 
excitements and the mocking opposition 
of the carnal mind instantly calls this into 
recognition: 

It is significant, too, that on Percivale’s 
return to Camelot he should find the place 
much shattered by a ‘‘ yestereve’s gale.’’ 
Had the place stood as he left it, the impres- 
sion would be that of the permanence of 
the material contrasted with the transitori- 
ness of spiritual vision. As it stands, 
the material is at least as incalculable as 
the spiritual; the very implements and 
achievements of a work-a-day faith are not 
stable. We are thrown back on the 
Spiritual, and none so much as they that 
work righteousness. 

And this leads to a concluding observa- 
tion, that the poem, while it countenances, 
nay, gladly accepts and shows the uses of 
visual manifestations of the Unseen, 
cenceives them, even at their highest, 
as inferior to that which is purely inward 
and spiritual, to the faith of which the 
King is the type. For the vision is with the 
King perpetually : 

‘* Until this earth he walks on seems not 
earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not 
light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor the One 
Who rose again.’ ” 
Tuomas J. Harpy 


_ Errors are always successes. It is a 
greater thing to try without succeeding 
than to succeed without trying.—W. 
Walsham How. 

AUTHORITY is the greatest and most 
irreconcileable enemy to truth and rational 
argument that the world ever furnished. 
It is authority alone that keeps up the 
grossest and most abominable errors in 
the countries around us ; it was authority 
that would have prevented all reforma- 
tion where it is, and which has pat a 
barrier against it where it is not. For 
man to be tied and led by authority, as 
it were with a kind of. captivity of 
judgment, and though there be reason to 
the contrary, not to listen to it, but to 
follow like beasts the first in the herd, 
they know not nor care whither—this 
were brutish.—Richard Hooker. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 

By tun Rev. Witrrep Harris, M.A: 

Unto you is given the mystery of the 
kingdom of God; but unto them that are 
without all things are done in parables; that 
seeing they may see and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear and not understand; 
lest haply they should turn again and it 
should bejforgiven them.—Marx iv. 11. 

Among the many hard sayings attributed 
to Jesus, few are so staggering as this in 
which he gives his reason for speaking 
to the people in parables, He speaks 
in parables in order that they which 
ate without may see and not perceive ; 
that they may hear, yet not under- 
stand. In amazement we ask, How is 
this? Is not Jesus the teacher who more 
than all others seeks to explain and to 
make clear the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God? Why, then, when speaking to 
those outside the kingdom, does he throw 
a subtle veil round wisdom and quietly 
muffle the voice of understanding ? Most 
revivalists help the sinner with pru- 
dential motives; they point out clearly 
the foolishness of sinning that men may 
fully understand the advantages of re- 
pentance and perceive the certainty of 
immediate forgiveness. They dwell on 
the awiul punishments and sufferings 
of the wicked, and on the sublime joys 
and pleasures of the redeemed: They 
do not speak in parables, but point out 
plainly all the evil consequences of an 
evil life and all the good consequences 
of a good one. They urge their hearers 
to abandon evil as folly, and to choose 
virtue as the best policy. They require 


men to run no risk for conscience sake, 


but with open eyes to examine for them- 
selves the superior texture of the good life. 
Let the multitude compare the jewels 
of heaven with the pale and pasty pleasures 
of sin, and convince themselves that 
however much they have been delighted 
with wickedness, yet to ‘* enjoy God ’’ 
will give more pleasure still. The re- 
vivalist offers tickets for heaven at reduced 
rates, and invites men to crowd in. He 
offers forgiveness as a certainty, and 
makes repentance cheap that men should 
turn again and that it should be forgiven 
theny. 

Consequently we are, indeed, amazed 
when Jesus, who came to call men to 
repentance and to preach forgiveness 
actually refuses to exhibit for closer 
inspection the hidden mysteries of God. 
‘*Lest men should turn again’’ and in 
some such meagre and miserable way ‘‘ it 
should be forgiven them,”’ 

' This hard saying represents far more 
than a hard saying, it represents a hard 
dealing, a severe line of action. 

Paul tells us in one passage to con- 
sider the goodness and the severity of 
God; The people who are the most 
severe with us are not those most in- 
different to moral issues. They are those 
who love righteousness the most, and 
are more careful for our well being than 
for our well-seeming. And God whom 
we reverence as the All Holy, is infinitely 
severe in his discipline and judgments: 

In God’s world, at allevents, unselfishness 
is not to be attained without a struggle, 
nor love without loss, nor salvation without 
self-sacrifice; narrow is the way and 
straitened that leadeth unto life ; goodnessis 


not made easier than sin, and God Himself 
does not smooth away all the ridges on 
the road to righteousness; the slow 
ascent of man is not a speedy downward 
slope. The spirit of Holiness hag raised 
the hills above the plains. God Himself 
has made the difficulties which man 
must learn to surmount. The true prophet 
of God, then, will be as severe a disci- 
plinarian as God himself. He will not 
attempt to remove God’s own landmarks ; 
he will see them rather as God intended 
them to be; he will not smooth away, 
nor underrate these difficulties: He 
will not make goodness easy. He will 
not offer it at any cheaper rate than God 
offers it. Though by a touch of his 


finger, or of his insight, he could remove 


a mountain, yet if God have willed 
that mountain to be there, he will leave 
it. 

And so it comes about that this hard 
saying of Jesus reminds us at once of the 
hard doings of God. 

There are in the world a vast number 
of temptations to wrong doing: avarice, 
ereed, selfishness, pride, malice, tempta- 
tions of the body, temptations of the mind, 
temptations of the soul, All*these things 
make goodness difficult. They are meant 
to do so. And if any man were to come 
into the world and were to say: “I 
have come to take away your tempta- 
tions and to make goodness an easy thing,’’ 
that man obviously would be no true 
prophet. 

On the contrary, as God has made the 
way ol life difficult, and has made it so 
purposely, we may be quite sure that 
any true prophet of God will leave these 
essential difficulties just where he found 
them, He will not remove the natural 
temptations, trials, and difficulties of the 
moral and spiritual life. He will not 
by word or deed make the service of God 
one whit easier than 1t was before. He 
will. not cheapen virtue, or lower the 
standard of righteousness. His words 
on all such matters will be as ‘‘ hard ’’. 
as God’s action, as severe as God’s will. 
He will not remove the difficulties, what- 
ever they be, the surmounting of which 
is necessary to salvation. 

Now of all the difficulties which God 
has put in the way of our leading a 
righteous life, there 1s none greater than 
the difficulty arising out of our ignorance. 
We live in great perplexity, in an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, and the world about 
us is but a maze of questions to which 
we seek in vain for an absolutely certain 
and speedy answer. Continually may 
we ask ourselves, Why should I serve God 
when the very existance of God is a 
matter of doubt to me? Why should I 
do right when it is not yet ‘clear to me 
that righteousness is and always must 
be the best policy? ©» 

This is, 1 think, the actual state and 
condition in which, under the providence 
of God, we have to live our moral and 
spiritual life; it is a state of intellectual 
uncertainty. 

. And, indeed, when we look more deeply 
into it, is not this intellectual uncertainty 
the very Magna Charta of our moral 
freedom 2? We are free to choose, because 
reasons that might compel us are lacking. 
In the absence of intellectual guidance 
we are thrown back upon ourselves for 


the decisive judgment, and through this 
our way upward into the higher atmosphere 
of free moral choice. It is the only con- 
dition upon which, in the actual presence 
of God, a moral and spiritual life cf our 
own could be given us. Jesus then will 
not remove the veil of intellectual uncer- 
tainty which forms the basis of moral 
responsibility. Our conduct must be 
moral, not intellectual, in all moral matters. 
Only by closing the lower door can the 
higher one be opened. His parables, 
therefore, half reveal and also halt conceal 
divine truths. He is careful never to 
prove the existence of God; he does not 
demonstrate to the intellect the certain 
punishment of wickedness and the sure 
reward of goodness; he offers no proof 
that prayer is answered, and that a good 
and God-fearing life is the best policy. It 
would have been fatal to his purpose to 
prove any of these things. 

If the existence of God were demon- 
strated, all men would instantly ‘‘ accept 
God ’’ in the same sort of spirit in which 
they accept the sun, moon, and stars, 
land and water, rocks and the sand by 
the sea-shore. Yet does God wish to be 
accepted in the same way that.a stone or a 
rainy day is accepted—as a mere fact, an 
obvious reality, as obvious to the wicked 
as to the good, and as much honoured by 
the one—out of fear—as by the other out 
of love ? 


Neither did Jesus wish to demonstrate, 
as so many teachers of righteousness try 
to do, that goodness is the best policy. 
True as it is, yet how could real righteous- 
ness continue were its truth once der on- 
strated ? Would not all men at once begin 
to do right, not for love of righteousness, 
but because it was the best pohey ? Men 
would be satisfied to be wise and prudent, 
and that would be all. In like manner of 
prayer. Suppose that Jesus, with his 
incomparable power of explaining and 
demonstrating deep truths, had once for 
all convinced our minds by mere reasoning 
of the great truth which he himself saw so 
clearly, that prayer is heard and answered, 
what would have been the result ? 

Would not all men have begun to pray 2 
Men would have gone praying as they go 
gold hunting, and in the same spirit, for 
what they could get. Men would lay 
down prayers as they do gas pipes, and 
use the Holy Spirit of God as they do the 
water-tap. Did they want to be virtuous, 
to be blessed, to be comforted, they would 
turn to God. All very well from the point 
of view of men getting what they want, 
but what from the point of view of one 
who reverences the holiness and sanctity 
of God? Is the Almighty to be nothing 
more than a reservoir of useful spiritual 
qualities, which any man, by merely tuin- 
ing a tap, can supply himself with just 
when he has a mind to ? 

Surely not. If prayer be a reality, it is 
best kept like a spring of pure water far 
removed from those who would foul it 
with profanity and self-sceking. Let it 
be kept pure. Let the road to it be marked 
with a mark that will attract the reverent, 
but repel all others. Surely it must ever 
be one object of the religious teacher to 
half conceal, as well as to half reveal, 
the greatest and most sacred truths. 
Whilst he desires the penitent and reverent 
seeker after God to find the way to God, ‘yet 
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also he desires the irreverent, the im- 
penitent, and the impertinent spirit of 
selfish and self-seeking curiosity to miss 
the way, those who would seek God if 
haply they might stare at Him and say, 
‘‘Oh, so that is the Almighty, is it ?”’ 
Such seekers after God, and they ace per- 
haps more numerous than we think, he 
desires to miss the way altogether 

If possible, he will send them down the 
wrong road, they shall see, yet not per- 
ceive ; they shall hear, yet not understand ; 
they shall come back in the same spirit 
in which they started, unconverted and 
unforgiven! This hard saying, then, re- 
veals in Jesus not so much a lack of sym- 
pathy for sinful men as a sense of reverence 
for the holiness of God. We have always 
to remember, at a time when so many 
dispute about the very existence of God, 
that no such doubt at all existed in the 
mind of Jesus. And if we for a moment 
can share with Jesus this sense of rever- 
ence and can think out honestly our own 
relationship to God, it must surely be 
clear to us that there are states of mind 
common enough in us, states of self- 
centredness, of self-satisfaction and con- 
ceit, or states of a complaining, miserable, 
and mean spirit, which do not fit us either 
for praise or prayer. In such states of 
mind may it not be that the hard discipline 
of life, and continued blind battling with 
the facts of the world about us, will in 
the long run do us more good and effect 
far more for our conversion than any at- 
tempt of the revivalist preacher to arouse 
our interest in divine things? Therefore, 
I take it, Jesus left ‘‘ them that are with- 
out ’’ to the further discipline of life that 
they might learn from experience rather 
than by mere spoken words the existence 
of realities which at present they failed to 
see. And to such he spoke in parables, 
for he had no wish that any man should 
approach God in prayer, or profess to 
serve God, or even be aroused to seek after 
God, who should do so in a manner and 
in a spirit unworthy of so great a guest, 
and without due sense of the holiness 
and the reverence due to him Whose 
wisdom rules, Whose goodness provides, 
and Whose love sustains the whole world. 

So far, then, as I can read Jesus’ mean- 
ing in this exceedingly difficult passage, it 
is that he desires no hypocritical converts. 
He does not approve of making the outside 
clean and leaving the inside still impure. 
He will not stop the ‘‘ cough’’ of sin. 
He will make no whited sepulchres, nor 
take away the sinner’s last virtue, sincerity. 
For sin is against God, not man; it is 
inward not outward. Moreover, the sinner 
is not in Jesus’ eyes beyond the redeeming 
grace of God; rather, as he commits his 
sins in God’s world, he is being continually 
taught by God’s severe discipline, as he is 
also continually being spared by God’s 
mercy. Moral and spiritual character is 
disciplined by living in a world where it 
has not absolute knowledge of God, and 
does not know enough to act wisely and 
prudently in the service of God: For the 
development of moral and spiritual life, 
is it not better that a man should be left 
in ignorance and uncertainty as to which 
course of action shall bring him happiness ? 
And that he shall know only that one is 
right and the other is wrong ? 

He has then to be guided not by know- 
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ledge of consequences, but by moral choice 
alone. His action, if he does right, may, 
for all he can see, bring him disaster ; and 
his action, if he does wrong, so far as he 
can see, bring him just what he wants to 
get. In a world so full of uncertainty, 
that the wicked may easily appear the 
wiser way, and righteousness may well 
appear imprudent, in a world from which 
God has disappeared, and in which His 
laws of righteousness are not being en- 
forced in any very obvious way; in such 
a world wisdom and prudence can guide 
no man with the-same surety that faith, 
hope, love, and sterling moral character 
can do. So long as mankind are thus kept 
in a state of intellectual uncertainty, they 
are thrown back upon moral and spiritual 
character as their surest guide. Here, 
then, their spiritual life begins, and each 
man wakes to the sense of his own personal 
responsibility for his own conduct. If he 
cannot choose by consequences, he can 
choose by motives. He can act on the 
noble or the ignoble motive. 

He then would be, perhaps, but a poor 
teacher of righteousness, who should too 
clearly prove to men that right conduct 
would have happiness for its consequence. 
He may prove, after all, to be the better 
teacher who leaves men in doubt about 
this, who even calls them to do right, to be 
loving and to have faith, without display- 
ing all the rewards of so doing. Can he 
leave them to suppose that if they follow 
him they will have to face persecution 
and poverty and sorrow and worldly loss, 
and yet say: “ Nevertheless, though it seem 
painful and hard it is your duty; though 
faith mean martyrdom, yet it is fidelity ; 
though love bring self-sacrifice, yet it is 
love.’’ He sets the moral issue clearly 
before them, he offers them a spiritual 
choice, and actually, by hiding wisdom 
and prudence, reveals and brings into 
sight,:without our understanding that he 
does so, the real mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. He so reveals yet so conceals his 
meaning, that he leaves us to choose, with 
a free and unbiassed mind, on the moral and 
spiritual issue alone. 

The wicked will not follow him—that 
hint about persecution and loss will deter 
them. But the sincerely honest and 
upright will act on the sense of duty and 
right, no matter what they suffer for it. 
So in unfettered freedom, men may make 
their moral and spiritual choice. Then, 
under the discipline of God’s world, the 
years roll on, the early morning mists 
slowly roll away, and one by one the con- 
sequences of our varied moral choosing 
appear clearly before us in the landscapes 
of later life. To our surprise, when we 
did the right thing, even though it seemed 
foolish, we discover that it was also the 
wisest thing, and the thing most helpful 
to our highest welfare: And when we 
did the wrong, but at the time the seem- 
ingly wise thing, we may look back in 
amazement to behold that what we did 
was the most foolish thing imaginable, the 
direct cause of infinite misery and remorse. 

The consequences, when they are seen, 
may reveal to us at a later time the rule 
of righteousness, and show us when no 
harm can be done by it, that a good life 
is also a wise and prudent one: But in 
God’s world things are so ordered that our 
freedom of choice between right and wrong, 
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faith and doubt, love and hate, shall not 
be taken from us by seeing all these con- 
sequences at the time. 

And if this be God’s method of giving to 
each man freedom of moral and spiritual 
choice, it may help us to understand how 
one who came to draw men into the king- 
dom of God, sought to inspire them with 
a deeper sense of their personal spiritual 
responsibility for the motives they chose 
to act upon, rather than to direct them to 
any wise and prudent calculation of con- 
sequences. 

Are we ever inclined to believe that Jesus 
did not really mean what he says in this 
hard saying? How’ then shall we ever 
explain his joy and thanksgiving, “‘ I 
thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst 
reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, 
for so it was well-pleasing in Thy sight *? 2 

Surely Jesus is consistent. His words 
are stern, his line of action severe, his 
cause of thanksgiving famous through the 
world. If we differ from him on this 
matter, if we would make hypocrites, or 
take wisdom and prudence as our surest 
guides into God’s kingdom of faith, love, 
and self-sacrifice, do we not differ from 
the Great Teacher in our whole heart and 
soul? Are we not removing the very 
keystone of the arch of heaven as Jesus 
beheld it ? Shall the intellect go first ? 
Shall we refuse to take even God for cer- 
tain! Shall wewatch Him first, and trust 
Him afterwards? Shall we discover Him 
first and love Him afterwards ? Can love 
explore no further than the mind can in 
the reading of souls? Is it the wisest 
and most prudent thing to understand the 
Almighty thoroughly before we trouble 
to humble ourselves in His Presence 2 
Are not wisdom and prudence too tall to 
enter in at the gate that Christ entered 
heaven by ?. Will they humble themselves 
to enter into any peace that passeth under- 
standing ? Will wisdom and_ prudence 
lead us to the cross of Christ ? Will they 
teach us love? Inspire us with faith ? 
And coolly guide us to any place where 
God is ? 

Shall all the mystery of the kingdom of 
God be given to them alone? Amen 


LIKE THE WIDENESS OF THE SEA: 


FasBerR must have been standing on 
the prow of a vessel in mid ocean, look- 
ing with eyes of love and longing over 
the broad stretch of waters, when 
there came to him his sweet song of 
the larger hope. For the sea, that in- 
spires terror while expressing the wild 
power of Nature’s elemental energies, can 
assume a magic¢,'eloquent of the thought 
voiced in Faber’s hymn. The heart 0 the 
Eternal is most wonderfully kind! The 
kindness of the sea! A little winged crea- 
ture has followed our ship, flitting to and 
fro over the wake of the vessel, and dipping 
its white-rumped body as if to catch the 
kiss of the wave-crest, and at night it 
folds its black wings to commit itself in 
entire trust to the benign breast of the 
great ocean, which rocks it to sleep, and, 
homeless itself, makes a home for the 
stormy petrel. 

And man, by building a craft after the 

{manner of the body of a bird, has learnt 
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to profit by the same kindness of the sea. 
From the burnt-out canoe of the savage 
to the thirty-thousand-ton liner of the 
moderner, man has made him a shell to 
serve for house upon the waters, and 
thereunto committed the mutual tokens 
of the divided nations, and sought out 
distant brethren, and knit the world with 
cords of fellowship. It is the sea that 
unites peoples that on land will slay each 
other for a reef of shining pebbles ; it is the 
sea that washes away the wrongs of con- 
tinents and. makes clean the memory of 
landward cares. Man — erects barriers 
everywhere except on the blue expanse. 
But the salt, breath is,ever redolent of what 
is free and open. The buoyant waves 
furnish no anchorage for a fixed prejudice ; 
the inelustable stream sweeps down the 
pale of privilege. Hence the sea that 
‘‘hath no outland limit save the blue 
sky and the low light of the shifting stars ”’ 
offers best material symbol of the large 
measures of the operation of-God. 

All the week, since I left Southampton 
on my way to the Cape, I have been 
alternately haunted by Faber’s verses 
and a Welsh hymn that opens with the 
same sentiment: ‘‘ Mae ei gariad fel y 
moroedd.’’ Looking out upon the im- 
mensity of the ocean, I seemed to gain a 
fresh realisation of the wondrous love of 
God when I called to mind it was like the 
wideness of this wondrous veldt of heaving 
waters, this ever-changing plain, silver- 
frosted, sapphire - radiant, violet - tinted, 
hyacinth, amethystine sea. 

For an occasional trip across the Bristol 
and English Channel or Irish Sea had not 


prepared me for the marvel of these 


Southern waters. For the first time, I 
have felt the passion of the sea-farer. 
The hunger of my eyes can never be filled 
enough. I wait for the dawn to watch 
the sun rise out of the eastern horizon, and 
know not which to be the greater splendour, 
that or the setting. By day I make show 
of reading, but my eyes ever go roaming 
over the waste, until the soul is straitened 
with longing for an infinite something 
of which this limitless flood is but type 
and shadow. 

Round the walls of our vessel the song 
of the sea makes never a pause. Its swish 
and swirl are our herald of morning and 
harbinger of the dusk ; the husky whispers 
of its surge are our tolling for prime and 
vespers ; the wind may rise with moaning 
or fold its wings to sleep upon the hollows 
between the waves, but its sweeping 
music will not cease while we move down 
the waterway of six thousand miles at the 
end of which lies the harbour of our pur- 
pose. And its message to the ear is that 
of the broad glimpse to the eye—the wide 
mercies of Him who holds the world in 
the hollow of His hand. When the glories 
of the sunset that dyed the billows in 
blood and fire fade away, and the night 
comes swiftly down, throwing the shadow of 
its wings on the darkling waters, and new 
stars appear that ‘‘ glitter magnificently 
unperturbed,’’ the mysterious murmuring 
of the wind’ mingles with its canorous 
cadence, and the sea fills with voices that 
are like the arcane crooning of invisible 
hosts. Then the secrets of those submerged 
continents of which deep-sea soundings 
show the Azores and Canary Islands to 
be but their highest mountain-peaks, be- 


Here is 
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come voluminously vocal, and the ocean 
depository of the civilisations of sunken 
Atlantis testifies how the modes of men 
must ever pass away, but the word of 
God abideth for ever. 

O winds that sigh like ‘‘ wanderers 
from the world’s extremity ;’* O floating 
multitude of restless rollers: O stars 
tangled in the web of night as hos‘ages of 
the hidden light ; bring to me through the 
mirk an accent of that word that faileth 
never, that I may not take false for true 
and illusion for reality: Small comfort 
were it for man if the breadth and depth 
that swallow up the distinctive landmarks 
of the past had no security of their own. 
The furrows that close as the ploughing 
keel passes between buoy up the vessel 
and send it forward on its way. No 
pathway has been worn for a boat across 
the trackless main, but by trusting to the 
law of the pole star, it finds a hidden way 
that will not err, as the long-winged 
sea-hawk or frigate bird that passes us 
swiftly by this moment steers his flight 
by some shore of longing he cannot see. 
so man may safely traverse with security 
the infinitudes of God. 

Something of this spirit of trust has 
entered in to distinguish old sea-faring 
folk. One of our crew has had forty years’ 
acquaintance with the sea. I regard 
these sea-dogs with great awe. Years of 
fellowship with the soul of the storm and 
the solitude of measureless waters, years 
of comradeship with the sacred sanctities 
of the dawning, and the wistful harmonies 
of the dusk, years of wondering interro- 
gation of the “huge and thoughtful night,” 
years of fulfilment of a passion for the wide 
open spaces of sky and sea—this experience 
has set them apart, a race contemptuous 
of land-abodes and land-cares and land- 
prejudices, and washed their souls free of 
many of their trammels in the expansive- 
ness of the sweep and movement of the 
great main. The genial disposition and 
general detachment from thoughts en- 
gendered in back-gardens and under 
ceilings that characterise sailors, the wider 
outlook upon the world possessed by 
travellers, seem to descend as a natural 
heritage unto those who love and sail the 
seas. It may also partly explain the 
breadth of the colonial spirit. I have not 
been placed under necessity of waiting for 
my arrival at the Cape in order to learn 
something of the nature of the spirit of the 
colonist, for it has fallen out that the bulk 
of my fellow-passengers are Africanders 
returning home after a holiday in the old 
country. It is stimulating to come into 
contact with minds that have developed 
a view of life, a social tone, a political 
temper which is largely different from that 
in ‘‘ venerable ‘priestly Asia,’’ and ‘‘ royal 
feudal Europe,’’ as Whitman dubs them. 
The British Africander laughs at the caste- 
system of the old country, at its pious 
conventions, its legislative stupidities. I 
must wait to have my impressions con- 
firmed before I chronicle them, but the 


promise of my visit seems to be that to a. 


land ‘‘ tolerating all, accepting all,’’ where 
‘*The doings of men correspond with the 
broadcast doings of the day and night ; 
what moves: in magnificent 
masses careless of particulars. 
Here is equality, diversity the soul loves.’’ 
Many an evening has been rendered 


memorable by confidential talks with 
men who have acted and thought, telling 
experiences of tragic adventure, of escape 
from peril and the stern vicissitudes 
of battle ; we have exchanged views on art 
and poetry and science ; we have not been 
afraid of discussing questions of theology 
and of religion, and I have found their 
position to be of the broadest and freest: 
J have not heard a single good word for the 
mere missionary, or noticed much respect 
for the orthodox systems, but sympathy 
with the underlying verities of life has not 
been wanting. It is religion outside the 
churches that seems to be most widely 
represented on board. But the graces of 
God also blow freely outside the churches, 
and neither on land nor sea hath He denied 
His tokens, who hath never left Himself 
without a witness at any time or in any 
place. 
J. Tyssun Davis. 


FROM HUNGARY. 


In a ‘‘ saison mort,’’ what else could 
you expect to find but dead silence, and 
rest, and stagnation ? To be more polite 
in my expression, let me call it ‘‘ a summer 
vacation.’’ Old Royal Hungary deserved 
it after an internal war of some four years’ 
duration. It takes a considerable amount 
of blindness and neglect to prevent the 
eyes of those seated on high thrones from 
seeing that sometimes the most trusted 
counsellors are their deadly enemies. 
Thanks to Providence, those of us who 
were almost shaken in our trust in the 
wisdom of old age have at last regained 
all that seemed to be utterly lost. If you 
come now you will find a Hungarian 
rediviva on the great plains and in the 
shade of high mountains. 

Golden corn and silvery grapes throw 
their blessings in an unusually great 
abundance into the hands of the reapers: 
‘And the sower and the reaper meet together 
in joyous musings, and landowners and 
workers are happy again as of old, but 
with a very important difference, for, 
instead of the once powerful lord and 
miserable peasants, they embrace each 
other as co-workers, as helpers of each 
other, and thus enjoy a hearty dance to 
the sound of the familiar gipsy music. 

Though the political world seems motion- 
less, there has not been for many years a 
more intense and far-reaching activity in 
the different branches of the nation’s 
affairs. All this my Enghsh readers may 
well comprehend if they keep in mind that 
Count Apponyi, the world-peacemaker and 
great leader of his country, 1s enjoying 
King Francis Joseph’s full trust, together 
with Louis Kossuth’s son, the present-day 
Gladstone of Hungary, who received 
schooling in your famous colleges, and 
who has learned to know from personal 
experience the innermost thoughts and 
feelings of all the important nations 
of Europe. We are expecting great 
things from the present so-called ‘‘ great 
ministry,’’ though we are aware that it is 
only a transitory one. For who would not 
regain lost hope, seeing Dr. Wekorle, with 
his great capacity in finance, the political 
heir of Deak, in the presidential chair, and 
Count Andrassy’s worthy son at his right 
hand, as head of the Interior. In conse- 
quence of these things, your correspondent 
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hopes to’ meet your readers in future more 
frequently in their homes; but let him 
also hope that enterprising English capital- 
ists will find their way here and see that 
it is a vital interest for England to be in 
close touch with Hungary as the only 
capable separator of German and Slavic 
races in the heart of Europe. 

Very soon after this letter will reach the 
readers of THE INQUIRER, with us, and 
partly with you also, school work will have 
begun again: This reminds me of a 
heartfelt duty towards my revered pro- 
fessor, Dr. Drummond, who has this year 
concluded his active collegiate work. It 
ig just thirty years but one since I had 
the great privilege of entering Manchester 
College, in London. The greatness of an 
educational institute depends almost en- 
tirely on the teaching staff, How fortunate 
Manchester College was then you know far 
better than I. There was the great 
philosopher, Dr. Martineau, as principal, 
and Dr. Drummond, Mr. Upton, and Mr. 
Carpenter as his colleagues. Dr. Martineau 
was at the very height of his fame, sur- 
rounded by his former pupils and admirers, 
themselves all young in vigour, but already 
enjoying full respect and love, not only of 
Unitarians, but also of a large English- 
reading public. How deep was the in- 
fluence upon all of us students, as we sat 
together with them at the great master’s 
feet! And the younger professors, especi- 
ally Dr. Drummond and Mr. Carpenter, 
followed Martineaw’s example in their 
friendship with the students, and gave us 
the chance to meet them in their family 
circles and spend with them a few free 
hours. Dr. Drummond and his colleagues 
must have felt during their long life that 
their aims were appreciated ; and, as for 
myself, I confess that my gratitude 
towards the teacher and friend is deep and 
sincere, and I only wish that Dr. Drum- 
mond may long enjoy his rest from college 
work, in order that henceforth he may 
have even more time to give public 
utterance to his deep thoughts and scholar- 
ly studies. As for Dr. Carpenter, I simply 
wish that he may continue his work so 
amply begun. He is alreody the leader of 
liberal thinkers almost, I may say, all over 
the world. He knows better, perhaps, 
than anyone else, the tides of the thoughts 
of all great thinkers. As head of Man- 
chester College he will, no doubt, influence 
his colleagues and pupils with his far- 
seeing liberal ideas, and make them all 
apostles of that real fraternity and brother- 
hood which only the true disciple of Jesus 
can appreciate. 

I am glad to report that our young men 
here take now a great interest in pastoral 
work. The twenty places in our theological 
college at Kolozsvar are overcrowded, 
since in the last three years we have had 
twenty-three or twenty-five students. In 
consequence of this, we are able to-send a 
student to the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, at Manchester, through the very 
kind help of Principal Gordon. Thanks to 
the generosity of English Unitarians, we 
shall next year have three students in 
England—a young lady, Miss Pimkésty, 
at Channing House School, ““ondon ; Mr. 
C. Raffay, at Manchester College, Oxford ; 
and Mr. Alex. Kiss, at the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, Manchester. I only 
wish that we could receive, in their stead, 


at least one young theological student at 
Kolozsvar. 


I am sure Mr. Raffay would 
introduce anyone to the Hungarian 
language, so as to be able to make a study 
here of our present life and our glorious 
history. I think it would repay the trouble 
of anyone interested in the history of 
Unitarianism. 

You will be interested to hear that we 
have lately received a good number of 
converts from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and also that several new churches have 
been built over the field. I have seen the 
re-opened Thorda school, and can assure you 
that this ancient fortress of Unitarianism 
will gain a good deal through this school. 
I have also seen the Keresztur high school 
working with a splendid set: of young 
professors, all of them University men. 
In their midst you feel the real strength 
of Hungarian Unitarianism, because they 
are surrounded by populous Unitarian 
congregations on all sides. 

Our annual mectings will be held in 
Kolozsvar on the last Saturday and the 
following days of October. 

Let me mention that the splendid volume 
of the Geneva Conference will be published 
this year in the Hungarian language. 

G. Boros. 

Kolozsvar, August, 1906. 


THE WAY OF PEACE: 
For A TWENTIETH CENTURY DISCIPLE. 
V: 


I.—Ir is not to be expected that all your 
days will be screened from danger. When 
sin comes near, remember your divine 
inheritance, allow your soul to so delight 
in the God-spirit inhabiting the temple 
of your being, that heart and mind may be 
purged from every evil thought, that you 
may be so filled with active joy, no sin can 
find a cranny for its roots. 

II.—Salvation is growth; to be saved 
you need simply to keep growing. 

IlI.—Every day there is new strength, 
every day more light, every day greater 
things become possible for you; as you 
grow you become more and more filled 
with the deathless power that is eternal ! 

IV.— Obedience is a poor incentive, love 
is the best. To obey is to be servile, to 
carry duty like a convict’s chain, to turn 
worship into bribery, prayer into a cry for 
mercy: But to love is joy, confidence, and 
exultation! It is recognising the divine 
voice and hastening to the Father’s arms. 

V:—What a difference between ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,** ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ 
and ‘‘ Why of your own selves know ye 
not what 1s right?’ Inspired with love, 
how poor the attempt to force the divine 
spirit and drive it with goads. Why evade 
the method of Jesus by still seeking to com- 
pel rather than to win ? 

VI.—Religion cannot be put into your life 
nor into any life by compulsion: You can- 
not make your child do right! Yet that 
which no force can compass a breath of 
the spirit of love may create: 

VII.—‘‘ Will you or won’t you? °* is 
the most serious question we are ever 
asked to answer. We inherit from in- 
numerable ancestors, we are surrounded 
by impenetrable conditions, we are fed by 
countless streams, heredity and environ- 
ment play their settled parts, but do not 


decide the issue? You are always at 
the crossing of many ways; any one is 
yours, but only if you choose to take it! 

VII.—The paths to nobleness, the 
opportunities of service, the calls to daily 
heroism, are opening ceaselessly before 
each living soul. Seek, and you shall find. 
Ask, and you shall receive. 

IX.—Do not say the world is rude, your 
fellow-men unkind, fate cruel. If you 
cherish the loving spirit of an ‘‘ Amiel ’* 
or a ‘‘ Thomas a Kempis’” the visions 
that inspired them will inspire you. 

X,— Life is greater than all its difficulties. 
Goodness is overwhelmingly stronger than 
evil. Your living spirit is much more 
than a match for its temptations. “You 
need not sin. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


oo 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


APPEAL. ; 

Suffolk Village Mission.—Mr. Richard 
Newell writes from The Manse, Framlingham, 
asking for contributions of cast-off clothing in 
aid of his mission :—“ We hold our annual rum- 
mage sale at ¢Bedfield on September 19, which 
willbe the only means for the poorest amongst 
us to obtain winter clothing for their families. 
We put a merely nominal price on the articles 
sent in, so that the spirit of independence is 
encouraged, and at the same time it is a real 
charity to the people. It is also much better 
to provide beforehand for winter, now when 
there is a little extra money left from the har- 
vest, after paying the year’s rent, &c., better 
than to appeal for help when cold wet winter 
sets in. May I ask your readers to remember 
us promptly by looking up superfluous garments 
and, sending in parcels in time for the sale. 
Consign G.E. Railway, carriage paid.” 

Aberdeen.—The new building for . the 
Unitarian Church is now nearly ready for open- 
ing. The Hall has been in use for several 
Sundays, and has proved highly satisfactory. 
Its acoustic properties are perfect, and it is 
lightsome and comfortable. The church is a 
surprise to every one. Its fine proportions are 
warmly admired, and great expectations are 
cherished regarding it. The various rooms 
and conveniences in connection with it have 
been well planned in view of the building being 
used as a centre for religious and social work. 
A considerable sum is yet needed to meet the 
entire cost, and the congregation is making de- 
termined exertions to raise it. The dedicatory 
services will be conducted by Principal Car- 
penter, M.A., D.Litt., on Sunday, September 23. 
A “House Warming” will take place in the 
Hall on Saturday, September 22, at seven. 

Chorley.—The~ anniversary sermons were 
preached on Sunday, August 26, to large and 
interested congregations, by the Rev. A. Cobden _ 
Smith. Solos were rendered by Mrs. W. Porter 
and Mr. F. J. George. The collection realised a 
good amount. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday, August 
27, in connection with the Temperance Guild 
and Band of Hope, a flower-show, plant growing 
competition, and general exhibition of cufiosities, 
&c,, was held. A fair number of plants were 
sent in, and six prizes were awarded. The ex- 
hibits were many and varied in . character, 
consisting chiefly of hobbies and objects of 
interest belonging to the children, There was a 
fair attendance. 

Van Mission.—The 100th mecting of the 
Mission was held on Wednesday of last week at 
Heckmondwike, where the van was admirably 
placed on the Green. Successful meetings were 
held throughout the week. In the previous 
week at Bramley, a suburb of Leeds, tho 
Mission was loyally supported by the Rev. A. 
Amey and members of his Pudsey congregation, 
and with good results, though the numbers there 
were not so large as at Heckmondwike, 

Wolverhampton. — The Rey. J. A. Shaw 
was last weck taken seriously ill with acute 
pneumonia, but is now practically out of danger, 
and is making satisfactory progress towards 
recovery, 
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Many of our readers will be interested 
in the following account of the Letch- 
worth ‘‘ Open-air School ’” which is being 
built by Miss Lawrence at Garden City. 
The building is being constructed in such 
a way as to make open-air life possible 
all the year round: Miss Lawrence’s plan 
is to instruct teachers, and she proposcs 
to begin with a series of congresses and 
summer schools, with holiday parties for 
elementary school teachers at Haster and 
Whitsuntide. Questions of hygiene will 
be thoroughly studied, and the practical 
possibilities of open-air life demonstrated. 
It is hoped thatthe building will be com- 
pleted in a year. Considerable progress 
has already been made. The wide-roofed 
verandah; which faces south, will serve 
the double purpose of a living and lecture- 
room by day and a dormitory by night. 
The furniture is to be of plain oak, with 
no upholstery. There will be no carpets 
or curtains, and no sharp corners to catch 
the dust. The walls and floors will be 
washed down with a hose. The surround- 
ing grounds are being laid out in arbours 
and covered alleys, and a turfed amphi- 
theatre is being excavated to serve as a 
students’ meeting-place. 

It is most true that eyes are formed to 
serve 

The inward light, and that the heavenly 
part 

Ought to be king.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


Coup we follow from world to world 
those laws which look so sad and stern 
below, we might find them working out 
elsewhere the spiritual ends which here 
they seem to disappoint.— Martineau. 


LiFE is too short to waste 

in critic peep or cynic bark, 

Quarrel or reprimand : 

- ?Twill soon be dark ; 
Up, mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark! 
Emerson. 

WisE sayings often fall on barren 
ground ; but a kind word is never thrown 
away.—Sir Arthur Helps. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any aiteration ia 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

=p 
SUNDAY, September 9. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8. Hurn. : 

Bermondsey, Fort-road; 7, Mr.JEss= HippERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
li and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MArcHAnt, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. 8. M. CroruErs, D.D. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawurnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
C. SKELTr. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Mr. W. RussEtu. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 


Wimbledon. 


BLACKPOOL, 


BowNnkEss - ON - WINDERMERE, 


BRIGHTON, 


CANTERBURY, 


11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRED HANKINSON. °¢ 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES } 


Roper, B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, Higk- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 
11.158 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pacs Hoers. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Mr. F. Stncuair, M.A. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 


and 7, Rev. Fetrx Taytor, B.A, 


Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 


Epwarp CaAPLETON. 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARAOH, 


and 6.30, Mr. T. Exriotv. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast- 


hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Suspension of services until 
September 23. 


Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 


Dr. Mummrry, 
—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


‘Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


McDoweEtt. 


Buaocxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. Ropurt MoGzn. 
South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 


BourNEmourtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 

The Institute, 
North Terrace, 11 a.m., Rev. Douagras 
Watmstery, B.A. 


BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 


Rev. E.. Cerrpic Jones, M.A. 
Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRirsTLEY PRIME. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. GroraE STREET. 
Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Smrru. 


Blackfriars, 


Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 


6.30, Mr. HArnotp W. REyYNoOLDs. 


Dovetras, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 


sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. CHANNING POLLARD. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GinevrER, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxsnaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lexzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and _ 6.30, 
C. HARGROVE. 

LriorstreR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON Prrzoup, M.A. 

LisoarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEsT Parry. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Cuartus CRADDOCK. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. RoseRts. 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Cornmins OpGERs, B.A. 
Maipston#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. ALLEN. = 

Newrozt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PoxrtsmMoutH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 


Rey. 


The Children’s. 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to erowiie children. Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are ‘6 and wholesome. 
It is ag néurisbing aa it is delicious. 
da | 


ees 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their” Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


SoarBorovau, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30. 

SEvENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. .F. TraspaLn Renp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. FisHer SuHorv. 

Srpmovut#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WittiAM AGAR. 

SoutHEenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Dmtra Evans, 

Soursronrt, Portland-street Church, 1] and 8.30, 
Rev. FrepEeRick Birounr Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TzxoWsRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wal, 

TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Unirarran VAN Mission, Sowerby Bridge, 
September 10, 11, and 12; Hebden Bridge, 
September 13, 14, 15, and 16, at 7.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 
Closed 16th and 23rd inst. Re-open 30th. 
a 
IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
Hamiztton Vanozg, B.D. 
Fe 
WALES. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


Geneon 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LAwr=Ence#, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H. Jupexu, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W,. LAw- 
F, H. A. HARpcASTLE, RENCH. 
F.S.1. Miss OrnME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARHS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


e years. [5 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 

ViCAC.O 018 4 015 6 014 2 01311, 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 


purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICK, Manager. 


“ NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
ost free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


= 


MARRIAGES, 
BRAMLEY—WIGHTMAN.—On September 5th, 
at Dronfield Parish Church, by the Rev. 
C. I. Bickerstaff, vicar and rural dean, 
assisted by the Rev. J. Evans, vicar of 
Stallingboro’, Lincs. Francis Herbert, 
youngest son of the late Herbert Bramley, 
and of Mrs. Bramley, of Sheffield, to Norah 
Fawcett, youngest daughter of Dossey 
Wightman, of Unstone, Derbyshire. 
CRABTREE—KNotTr.—On September 5th, at 
the Blackley Unitarian Chapel, by the Rev. 
Wm. Holmshaw, assisted by the Rev. John 
Ellis, Alfred Allen, second son of Allen 
Crabtree, of Whalley Range, Manchester, to 
Adeline, only daughter of Thomas Knott, 


Crumpsall. 
DEATH- 


CourLaAnp.—On August 29th, John Arthur, 
third (surviving) son of the late W. N. Coup- 
land, of Streatham, aged 52 years, 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
yrics.”—T. P’s Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 


hat he taught. 
STendon: Becasnbore Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


NAZARETH UNITARIAN CHAPEL 


RPADIHAMI. 


1806 CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 1906 
September 8th and 9th, 1906. 

A Centenary Volume on “The History of 
Unitarianism in Padiham,” by the Minister, 
Rev. J. KE. JENKINS, has just been published. 
Tt contains 18 Illustrations, including Portraits 
of the Ministers, past and present, also 
reminiscences by the former Ministers. Cloth, 
bound, 2s. net. ; postage, 2d. extra. 


Orders solicited by 
Mr. ADMIRAL SHAW, 9, Villiers Street, 
PADIIAM. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amount to Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
3} per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 8 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


cassis 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No- Premium re- 
uired. ‘Term of Indentures four years.— 
ply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ADY desires post as COMPANION 

or LADY’S HELP, where maid is 

kept. Domesticated, good needlewoman, no 

objection assisting with one child.—C. 8., 121 
Dalston Lane. 


LADY wishes for an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 
Highest references.— D. J. G., The Grove, 
Tansley, nr. Matlock. , 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER—Mrs. 
Dewuurst, Marton House, Skipton, 
highly recommends a lady who lived with her 
late father for eight years in this capacity. 
Well qualified for responsible post. Nice 
companion for girls. Also strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, an old and intimate 
acquaintance. 


HRIST CHURCH, PEAS HILL, 
NOTTINGHAM .—Pulpit vacant. Appli- 
cations, stating experience, age, &c., to Secre- 
tary, J. R. Kinuineiey, Rock Side, Sneinton 
Hermitage, Nottingham. 


HE REv. A. DOEL desires occasional 

engagements for service, or supply in 

any Free Christian pulpit—Address, for the 

present, clo Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, 


Board and Residence, 


— pf 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA.— “ Oran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAwWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANcy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VIcKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 

21, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms moderate.—The Misses Pirr-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 

Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 

and station. ‘Terms moderate. — Mrs. W. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


AMPSTEAD (Best part)—_INVALID 

or PAYING GUEST offered pleasant 

Home by lady and daughter. Private suite, 

with board, if desired. Excellent house, nice 

garden, gravel soil. Near Heath, stations. 

Highest medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-hill. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, 
LoewWwbDon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BookcrarFt,” LONDON, 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD, 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 


of freely imparting theological knowledge without | 


insisting on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” _ 
Principal: 

Rev. J. Esthin CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries 


for Students for the Ministry, apply to the! 


Principal, or to one of the undersigned :-— 
A. H. WorTHINGTON, B.A.,- 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
» Rev, Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, John-street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


APPLES.—Good Cooking and Keeping 
Apples, 42 lbs., 6s. ; 20 lbs., 3s.6d. Carriage 
paid in England and Wales. Cash with order. 
—F Rank Roscox, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


Beautiful country. Sea and 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1906. 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO,, 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—< 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Ta.sor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistrosr. 
New Term begins September 15th. 


[PAS UD ND — TAN - Y- BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme's Head.) 


Recognised” Preparatory School. 
- Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monrcommry, M.A. (Oxcen). 


Se ee SCHOOL, 
Neo ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local, Special course 
for Delicate Girls: Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
J BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head 
Mistress, Miss Estuer Cask (Girton College, 
Cambridge). - ; 
Next Term begins on Thursday, September 
20th. A Bursary is offered for a girl under 
13. Particulars on application. 


PENING OF NEW UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, ABERDEEN, on Sep- 
tember 23rd.  Dedicatory Services  con- 
ducted by Principal CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., 
at 11 and 6.30.. Donations toward: special 
collections will be gratefully received by 
Rev. A. WEBSTER, 61, Albury Road. 


ROUGHTON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, Bury New Roap, Hicurr 
BrovuGutTron, MANCHESTER. A Welcoming 
Soirée to the Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A., will 
be held in the Church on Wednesday evening, 
September 19. 'Tea at 6.30. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


i —___—_— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Esseau-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Perk Pace .... 
HALF-PAGE ... 
PER CoLuUMN ... eae 
IncH in Gouumy _ ... aes 
Special Terms for a Serier 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births,Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per linc. Mintmum charg«,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 
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All pamenis in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to BK. KENNEDY, 3, E’sseau-street, Strand, 
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accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In next week’s InqurRER we shall 
publish a sermon by the late Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong on the Beauty in Nature, 
a sermon after a holiday, preached more 
than once in Hope-street Church, Liver- 
pool. 

We publish this week the sermon by 
the Rev. John Cuckson, preached in the 
Fi:st Church of Plymouth, Mass., on the 
Sunday before the celebration on Aug. 1 
of the 300'h anniversary of the founding 
of the church at Scrooby. In that cele- 
bration, an account of which will be found 
in the Christian Register of Aug. 9, the 
Governor of the Oommonwealth, his Ex- 
cellency Curtis Guild, the Hon. John D, 
Long, ex-Secretary of the Navy, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 8. A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, and others took part. 
Cordial greetings were received from the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, Dr..Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, and others. 
In the conduct of the afternoon Com- 
municn service the Rev. John Cuckson 
was associated with a number of other 
ministers. 

‘<¢Tin Rev. Frank K. Freeston, of 
London, England, will preach at King’s 
Chapel on Sunday, Sept. 2, at 10.30 a.m.” 
So we read among the announcements in 
the Christian Register of Aug. 30. For 
the rest of September and October, as our 
readers are awar2, Mr. Freeston is to 
occupy the pulpit of the First Church at 
Cambridge, Mass., while Dr. Crothers 
preaches at Essex Church, Kensington. 


[REGISTERED AS A NWWSPAPER. 
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tenary of the Padiham Unitarian Church 
was celebrated, the new memorial schools 
being opened on Saturday by the Rev. J. 
H. Wicksteed, a former minister of 
Nazareth Chapel, and the Sunday services 
being conducted by the Rev. Joseph 
Anderton, of the Liverpool Domestic 
Mission, who is a native of Padiham, and 
the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury. We 
have received a full report, but too late 
for use this week. 

In connection with the Padiham Cen- 
tenary, the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, the pre- 
sent minister, has published a history of 
the congregation, with eighteen portraits 
and other illustrations, and some pleasant 
reminiscences by former ministers. It will 
be a very welcome memorial of the 
hundred years of a remarkable history. 


In a recent number of Liverpool Opinion 
several replies were published in answer 
to a question addressed by the Editor to 
ministers of religion in that city: “Is 
there any indication of Atheism gaining 
ground in Liverpool ? ’* 

Canon Woodward’s reply was brief, 
but to the point:—‘‘I am not aware 
that there is any distinct indication of 
Atheism gaining ground in Liverpool. 
Agnosticism is perhaps more prevalent 
than formerly, but the chief enemies of 
the Christian religion are ceremonial 
formalism ; superficial scepticism; the 
selfish pursuit of pleasure and indiffer- 
ence to great moral questions.”’ 

The Rev. J. Collins Odgers wrote that, 
after only two years’ residence in Liver- 
pool, he could not make any general 
statement in answer to such a question, 
but added :—‘‘I may say that, as regards 
the young people with whom I am con- 
nected, I have no ground for supposing 
that religious conviction is becoming 
weak before the attacks of Atheism or 
Agnosticism. . ; . I daresay many young 
people in this city experience religious 
difficulties in the face of scientific dis- 
covery and the advance of modern know- 
ledge, but I should be the last person to 
say that all doubt is wicked and must 
lead to atheism, darkness, and despair. 
In very many instances doubt has led to 
the adoption of a faith which is sincere 
and free—a faith which does not shun 
the light. It is bondage to the letter 
which has so often been allowed to kill 
the religion of the spirit.” 


Tue Rev: H. D. Roberts, of Hope- 
street Church, in the course of a long 
reply, wrote :—‘‘ When one man calls 
another man an Atheist, it usually means, 


On Saturday and Sunday last the cen- 


| social world of Bengal. 


[ONE Penny. 


— 


not that that man denies God, or denies 
the Divine Idea in the Universe; but 
simply that that man’s thought of God 
and conception of the Divine Idea are 
different from his own. His conception 
cannot coincide with the God of the 
Garden of Eden, with the God of Calvin, 
with the God-to-be-propitiated of sacer- 
dotalism or ‘revivalism,’ with the God 
of the sacramentarian. Immense numbers 
of men turn away from these conceptions 
and are therefore called Atheists. But 
they are not therefore Atheists. This is 
not merely irreverent denial. It is a 
greater reverence, which can no longer 
rest satisfied here. It is a desire to re- 
adjust their thoughts to the sublimer 
conceptions and the intellectual necessi- 
ties of to-day. Most of them are looking 
for God or that for which the name 
‘God’ stands: looking diligently for 
conviction of the moral order of the 
Universe, whether they find it or not. 
What they do deny, for themselves, is a 
particular notion of God, which does 
not satisfy their heart and their mind.’’ 

Ir is announced that the late William 
Colfox, of Bridport, has left £1,000 
to the Unitarian Chapel of that town, 
with which he was all his life connected, 
and £50 to the Sunday-school. Among 
his benefactions are also £500 each to 
Manchester College, Oxford, the London 
Domestic Mission, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Many friends in this country will hear 
with regret of the death at Calcutta of 
Mr. A. M. Bose. The Westminster Gazette 
of Wednesday had the following note :— 
“The first native of India to obtain a 
place among the Wranglers in the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos was Mr. 
Ananda Mohun Bose, news of whose 
death in Calcutta is contained in the 
papers to hand by this week’s mail. 
Among the public men of Bengal there 
was perhaps none held in such universal 


esteem as this eminent citizen, whose 


talents were recognised forty years ago 
by Sir Henry Maine during his tenure of 
office in India. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress, an 
indefatigable member of the old Calcutta 
University Senate, and a leader in the 
Brahmo Somaj, the Church of Reformed 
Hinduism, which during the period of its 
prosperity represented almost all the 
reforming influences in the religious and 
Mr. A. M. Bose 
was called to the Bar in the early 
seventies, and practised for more than 
twenty years in the Calcutta High 
Court.”” 
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A FORTY YEARS’ MINISTRY. 


On Sunday last the Rev. Ambrose N. 
Blatchford, B.A., completed forty years 
of ministry at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, first 
as junior colleague to the late Rev. 
William James, and from 1876, after his 
senior’s death, as sole minister. 

The services of the day were devotzd to 
this commemoration, and in his morning 
sermon Mr. Blatchford dwelt on the 
memories attaching to this long association 
with Lewin’s Mead. 

At the evening service the discourse was 
addressed to his fellow-citizens. Taking as 
his text Psalm xxxi. 21—‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord ; for He hath showed me His mar- 
vellous loving-kindness in a strong city ?’— 
Mr. Blatchford said :-— 

When, as in the present instance, remem- 
brance is fraught with happiness, it is not 
only a duty, but a pleasure, to pay one’s 
tribute of thankful recollection to those 
whose courtesy and treasured friendship 
have ministered to the joy of life, and of 
earnest work, in their midst. Sincerely, 
therefore, do I thank God for marvellous 
loving-kindness shown to me in a strong 
city. For is not this same Bristol that we 
love, and wherein so many of her adopted, 
and grateful, children have found a home, 
‘fa strong city’’? I do not mean 
“* strong ’’ in that grim material sense dear 
to the hearts of warriors. Approach 
her confines from the landward side, no 
frowning battlements give warning or 
challenge to the stranger. No deadly guns 
seal up the grand old Avon gorge. And 
yet, in a far nobler sense, Bristol is 
‘* strong’? indeed. Such estimate as I 
may presume to form of her spitit and of 
her ways I gather in the light of forty 
years’ acquaintance with those who have 
zarnestly and unselfishly striven to uplift 
their fellow-citizens, to direct the city’s 
energies, and to spiritualise the private 
life of her inhabitants. Seriously and 
thankfully do I hold that this city of ours 
is strong in all that makes for a people’s 
pcogress—and so let us reasonably call to 
mind some of the justly enviable character- 
istics of this our dwelling: place. 

Turn first of all to that page, more or less 
dark, in the experiences of every com- 
munity. What light do the criminal 
statistics of our city throw upon the 
manner of life of the dwellers therein? Is 
it not a fact, reassuring as it is incontro- 
vertible, that a careful examination of 
those sad statistics will reveal a noteworthy 
and a blessed scarcity of violent and more 
flagrant crime? Look to the calendar of 
your police courts after any general 
holiday, and you will have cause to rejoice 
at the sure testimony thereby afforded 
that, in Bristol, the multitude that goes 
out to keep holiday is a self-respecting 
one, that in the main knows right well how 
to take care of itself. 

And yet again, though not as one who 
has the right which close knowledge of 
such matters can alone confer, before I 
pass to other thoughts, I Jeave with you this 
question as to the infrequency of the 
failures and crashes which within our own 
personal recollection have confused the 
steady commercial life of the city. There 
must have been a serious carefulness upon 
the. marts of business which no wild sweep 
of rash speculation has availed to shake, 
T hold, too, that this same spirit of heedful- 


ness has actuated and balanced our muni- 
cipal life; yea, and it has lent depth and 
strength to the way in which the citizens 
have addressed themselves to the national 
and international questions which all 
communities have to face firmly, and with 
perfect veracity of conviction. You and 
I can summon up old times of national 
controversy that swept over otr city ; but, 
like an April storm, it passed away and 
left the air the clearer for the very honesty, 
as well as earnestness, of the respective 
leaders in the struggle. 

These are healthy memories on which it 
does us good to dwell, and the causes of 
such an attitude of people towards one 
another are not fair to seek. Such causes 
are two in number, and the first that I 
would mention is to be found, as I sincerely 
believe, in the whole tone and character 
of our newspaper press. Occupying a 
position to which duty and conscience 
constrains me, and holding views differing 
from the vast majority of faithful religion- 
ists round about me, I have had excep- 
tional opportunities of estimating the 
absolute fairness and generosity of every 
section of our Bristol press. Delightful it 
is to pay one’s tribute of grateful recol- 
lection to many a departed worthy who 
made Bristol newspapers respected far and 
wide. Before my mind’s eye passes the 
happy memory of Joseph Leech, 

‘“ Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as 
bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-pang away on its 

blade.’’ 

I remember Peter Stewart Macliver, who 
gave Bristol her first daily paper. Out of 
the past there floats the recollection of 
George Somerton, of Henry Mills, and of 
the worthy George Powell. It matters 
not how warmly attached to this, that, or 
the other sect of public causes our news- 
papers may respectively be, I have proved 
their chivalry, I have seen them faithfully 
doing their duty to the living, and dealing 
so gently and so generously by those who 
have ‘‘ passed to where, beyond these 
voices, there is peace.’? No wonder, then, 
that in presence of such an influence the 
public life and work of our old city need 
fear comparison with none. It is a strong, 
clear factor for all that is good in the 
ever-developing life of our city, with which, 
thank God, no man may ever hope to 
tamper. 

And that other great and constantly 
active cause that goes to make Bristol ‘‘a 
strong city’ is increasingly borne home 
to me—it is the strength and the depth of 
the religious sentiment in the midst of 
her. It is there, and it is useless to ignore 
it, it is perilous to alienate it. But it is 
my happy task to bear faithful and willing 
testimony to the services ungrudgingly 
rendered to their fellow-citizens by the 
clergy of the church, and by the ministers, 
whose names are honoured in every Non- 
conformist household of faith. To live in 
contact with these men has been nothing 
less than an education in Christian culture 
and in Christian liberality. See how the 
Church of England bears the remembrance 
of such servants as the broad-minded Dean 
Elliot, Canon Girdlestone, Archdeacon 
Norris, Canon Ainger, and the wise and 
ever-gentle Bishop Ellicott. Again, Bristol 
can call to mind the faithful Monseignor 


| Clarke, the scholarly and courtly Dr. 


Clifford, and his kind-hearted and most 
assiduous successor in his Clifton Bishopric, 
Dr. Brownlow. - Such are they to whom 
the Church of Rome turns as her trusted 
representatives in Bristol. The record of 
the past forty years is bright indeed with 
the names of honoured and beloved leaders 
of Bristol Nonconformity. In faithful 
remembrance we seem to see the dignified 
and gracious presence of David Thomas ; 

and side by side with him I set the happy 


‘and the lovable recollection of our own 


William James, who rose from a couch of 
sickness to preach his last sermon, and that 


sermon a warm tribute to the worth and. 


to the work of David Thomas, when 
Highbury mourned its honoured preacher’s 


death. Samuel Hebditch, too, and Isaac. 


Roper worked and taught within the space 
of years that falls within th's night’s 
grateful retrospect. Reverently I call to 
mind the widely cherished name of George 
Miiller, that true-shearted father to the 


fatherless, from whose hands the task he — 


loved so well passed to the generous care 
of James Wright; while he, too, has laid 
life’s burden down and gone home to rest 
in God. Out from my happy past memory 
calls again the winsome and the welcome 
presence of our dear and generous-hearted 
friend Urijah Thomas; and ‘“‘he, being 
dead, yet speaketh ’’ in every heart that 
loved him; for never was a nature more 
full of the sweet spirit of brotherliness 
than was his. 

I want you to realise the spirit that these 
honoured ones breathed abroad. Such 
men command our affectionate respect ; 


they drive away from our hearts the spirit _ 


of exclusiveness and the unhealthy mist of 
prejudice. Most thankfully do I bear this 
hearty testimony; for I acknowledge 
gratefully the touch which such characters 
have laid upon the heart of Bristol; nor 
do I wonder how the religious spirit of this 
goodly city has strongly flowed into philan- 
thropic and educational channels. I re- 
member gladly how my early ministry was 
made happy by the trust of such a spirit 
as that of Mary Carpenter. I recollect, 


too, the untiring efforts for the suffering ~ 


children whose hospital on St. Michael’s 
Hill is the truest monument that could 
perpetuate Mark Whitwill’s name. I call 
to mind the faithful services of such justly 
honoured citizens as George Thomas and 
Robert Charleton ; nor would you wish to 
forget two names at which the heart of 
Lewin’s Mead leaps up—names that remind 
us how Christopher Thomas and how 
Herbert Thomas loved and served the city 
whose praise is on my lips to-night. 

Take, then, at last, as at the first, my 
heartfelt thanks for the kindness with 
which my fellow-citizens have met me on 
my way, and have brightened my round 
of sacred duty; and with my gratitude 
receive also my deep and my affectionate 
prayer. that God’s abiding blessing may 
light, in overflowing mercy, on the Bristol 
that we love. 


A GREAT faith is never wasted, even 
though you cannot discern its achievement ; 
an unconscious, a self-forgetful display of 
human nobleness has in it at least this, 
that it helps men to be nobler. There is 
contagion in heroic goodness.—Charles 
Beard, be oy 
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: SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
t Il.— JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


FEARED, hated, idolised, Mazzini was 
truly a prophetic man. Though he did not 
die a martyr’s death, he lived (as Carlyle 
judged) a martyr’s life. His religion 
was simply theistic, his politics republican, 
his social scheme, so far as he elaborated it, 
tended to collectivism; in all three direc- 
tions he said much that was excellent, 
but his personality claims more notice 
than his views—what he was compels more 
admiration than anything he said. If 
my space allowed, I should prefer the task 
of picturing his character in detail to that 
of exhibiting his theories; but, hoping 

. that even these brief notes may send some 

of my younger readers, at least, to his 
works in order to forma closer acquaintance 
with this brave and noble soul, I shall‘con- 
tent myself here with giving the barest 
outline of his career as a necessary intro- 
duction to the consideration of his contri- 
bution to the modern programme of social 
reform. 

Joseph Mazzini was born at Genoa in 
the year of Trafalgar, and his childhood 
was spent amid the alarms and terrors of 
the later Napoleonic wars. At the 
settlement of Huropean polity that followed 
the battle of Waterloo, the Italy we know 
was but a ‘‘ geographical expression.’’ 
‘The peninsula and adjacent islands afforded 
_ territory to a number of royalties and other 

sovereign powers. There was thus a 
‘kingdom of Sardinia in the north, a king- 
dom of Naples with Sicily in the south, 
a Lombardo-Venctian kingdom held by 
Austria; Rome and its vicinity was held by 
the Pope, and there were also several 
duchies more or less independent. Among 
the people whose fate it was to be mere 
pieces on the board where diplomatists 
played the game there was a spirit of fierce 
discontent. The ferment of the French 
Revolution was at work, and in particular 
hopes grew high of casting off the yoke 
of Austria. In 1821 an unsuccessful revolt 
was made by the Piedmontese; subse- 
quently Genoa was crowded with refugees, 
and young Mazzini’s mind was seized with 
the patriotic passion to give his life to the 
cause of Italian unity. A fervent lover of 
- Dante, a proud but mournful admirer of the 
arts that in bygone ages had made glorious 
‘the cities of Italy, he burned with the 
desire that the national life might revive 
‘and its ancient glories be rivalled by the 
‘new creations of genius. But in its shat- 
tered state the nation, he felt, could never 
fulfil high destinies. Like many another 
ardent spirit of the time he took on himself 
- the vows of a secret socicty, the Carbonari, 
accepted a mission of propaganda in 
Tuscany, was arrested and imprisoned. 
In the fortress he meditated new plans, 
and on his release he founded a ‘‘ Young 
Italy ’’ socicty, and with a few companions 
rapidly diffused the ideas of the scheme. 
They issued (1831) a journal bearing the 
name of the movement, and Mazzini’s 
fervently religious spirit at once differen- 
tiated the new venture from the old litera- 
ture of revolution. It was none the less, 
perhaps all the more revolutionary ; the 
authorities were alarmed, not without cause. 
The journal was suppressed, violent 
measures were adopted towards suspects ; 
-Mazzini himself was condemned to death. 


But his. judges had not yet got hold of him. 
In fact he made good his way into Geneva, 
there to found another journal, L’ Europe 
Centrale, and still another, La Jeune Suisse, 
and to ferment agitations, unsuccessful 
in everything except the education of 
unwilling subjects and the provocation of 
unwise rulers. At last, even Switzerland, 
the brave nation that once defied our 
Charles If. and gave safe and honourable 
asylum to the ‘‘regicide’’? Ludlow, 
yielded to the pressure of the French 
King, Louis Philippe, and condemned the 
young conspirator to ‘‘ perpetual exile.” 

In January, 1837, Mazzini came to 
London, where he was destined to spend 
many years. His poverty was extreme 
at first; he barely struggled through. 
By his pen he just managed to live, and 
the fruit of his toil remains in essays, 
critical and constructive. Saddened by 
the materialistic tone of those who in the 
main travelled the same political roads 
with him, he raised his voice, as one crying 
in the desert and “‘ proclaiming the name 
of the Lord.’? Meanwhile Kuropean affairs 
ripened to the year of revolution, 1848, and 
Mazzini hastened to the scene of Italian 
insurrection, became one of the triumvirs 
placed at the head of the Roman Republic of 
1849, and emerged from the fatal struggle in 
which the young government was involved 
with the French troops, a worn out old man. 
‘* Mazzini,’’ wrote Margaret Fuller ‘* had 
suffered millions more than I could. 
but he had never flinched, never quailed, 
had protested to the last against surrender, 
sweet and calm, but more full of fiery pur- 
pose than ever; in him I revered the hero, 
and owned myself not of that mould.’’ 
This was the man of whom Carlyle had 
written five years before, ‘‘I have had 
the honour to know M. Mazzini for a 
series of years, and, whatever J may think 
of his practical insight and skill in worldly 
affairs ’’ (Mazzini had pretty severely criti- 
cised Carlyle’s views a year earlier), ‘‘ I can 
with great freedom testify to all men 
that he, if ever I have seen one such, is a 
man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, 
one of those rare men, numerable, un- 
fortunately, but as units in this world, 
who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; 
who in silence, piously in their daily life, 
understand and practise what is meant by 
that.’’ 

Once more an exile, he never lost hope, 
never ceased to beseech on behalf of the 
higher ideals of democracy. The political 
struggle continued. At last he saw, but 
with scant satisfaction, a ‘‘ united Italy.’’ 
Being an Italy shorn still of some of its 
rightful territory, and governed by a 
monarch, it was not yet the Italy of his 
dreams. In 1870 Rome was seized by the 
Italian troops on the withdrawal of the 
French, and in the following year he 
ventured to his native country, incognito, 
and in March, 1872, died at Pisa. 

What, we must now ask, were Mazzini’s 
thoughts respecting the organisation of 
society ? He lived, as we have seen, in 
the atmosphere of revolt, but his was not 
a blind crusade. Carlyle might doubt 
his ‘‘skill in worldly affairs,’ but he 
knew at least what he was aiming at, and 
it was as definitely opposed to laissez faire 
as Carlyle’s doctrine’ was. The older 


writer had protested with unequalled force | 


tt 


against the notion, then set forth (as he 
believed) by those who wanted freedom 
of commerce, that freedom was enough for 
industry. In his ‘‘ Past and Present ’’ he 
presented an ever-memorable contrast 
between the vigorous organisation of 
labour carried out under a medieval abbot, 
and the disastrously chaotic condition of 
the manufacturing population in his day. 
But while Mazzini gratefully welcomed 
all this, he regarded Carlyle’s work as ‘‘ a 
step toward the future, not a step in the 
future.’? In 1843 he ventured to hope 
that the more advanced step would be 
taken by Carlyle; but he died without 
seeing the hope fulfilled, and the question 
is how much farther his own writings take 
us. 
Well, for one thing, he believed in 
democracy, while Carlyle did not, and, 
since it appears very certain that democ- 
racy 1s in some form or other to charac- 
terise the civilisation of the immediate 
future, it had better be advocated by 
one who has genuine faith in it. Mazzini 
had confidence that sooner or later the 
great mass of humanity would have the 
sense to govern ‘itself, to understand its 
own needs, and to take advantage of its 
opportunities. Of course, if mankind is 
‘*a herd confused,’’ and must for ever be 
dull and stupid, or frivolous and sensual, 
the case is hopeless; but such was not 
Mazzini’s conviction. Perhaps he was too 
optimistic in his view of human nature, 
but if so, it was a noble fault, and one 
hikelier to correct itself as time goes on 
than that of the cynic or the pessimist, 
Mazzini’s writings teem with appeals to 
the nobler feelings of the common people. 
He, if any, is the apostle of human brother- 


|hood, not within one nation alone, but 


throughout Europe and the world. 

But his faith in man was strong only in so 
far as man has faith in God. His com- 
plaint against the Fourierites, and Saint 
Simonians, and similar would-be regenera- 
tors of society, is that their systems are 
steeped in materialism. Such systems may, 
he concedes, contain many good and useful 
ideas, but not only are they spoiled by 
tyrannical proposals that would destroy 
the characteristics of our human nature 
—they are unspiritual, and therefore false 
to the best thing in man. ‘‘ With the 
theory of happiness, as the primary aim 
of existence,’’ he says, ‘‘ we shall only 
produce egotists who will carry the old 
passions and desires into the new order of 
things, and introduce corruption into it a 
few months after.’? He sturdily main- 
tained that Bentham’s advice to regulate 
conduct by a calculation of pleasures and 
pains was profoundly mistaken. ‘* The 
barren, godless formula of interest ’’ 
would never, he was sure, inspire the motor 
force of a real reform in society. The 
‘*rights ’’ of man must be striven for; the 
‘* duties’? of men no less. In short, 
Mazzini, in order to be a social reformer, 
was a religious reformer. He looked upon 
‘* collective humanity ’’ as the destined 
embodiment of a divine idea; and he 
called his brethren to the consciousness 
that beneath their struggles for this or 
that immediate step in advance lay the 


| will of God, a will that men must seek 


to understand and whole-heartedly fulfil. 
From all that has been said it will 
probably -be inferred, by those whose 
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acquaintance with Mazzini’s works is 
scanty, that he has moze to say on the 
emotional aspect of the social question 
than in regard to specific proposals of 
remedy. ‘The inference is just; neverthe- 
less we should notice his adhesion to 
economic principles of a very distinct 
type. His good sense recoiled from the 
supposition that all the world of industry 
and production, the evolution of which 
has been so long-continued and so gradual, 
can be suddenly reconstructed. He advo- 
cated ameliorative developments—the 
wider diffusion of capital, re-division of 
profits, industrial union, extended facilities 
of self-culture. He waged no war against 
property. If we should seek to abolish it, 
we should suppress ‘‘ a source of wealth, 
of emulation, and of activity, and would 
resemble the savage who cut down the trec 
in order to gather its fruit.’’ His ideal 
is ‘‘ the union of labour and capital in the 
same hands,’’ the abolition of needless and 
profitless intermediaries, and an equable 
remuneration to each according to his 
work. He says: ‘‘ Association of labour 
and the division of the fruits of labour, or 
rather of the profits of the sale of its 
productions, betwecn the producers, in 
proportion to the amount and value 
of the work done by each—this is the social 
future.”’ a 

There is something almost. commonplace 
in these suggestions. We hear them 
echoed on every side, though not as yet 
by every voice. specially familiar is his 
contention that in our system of taxation 
the first necessaries of life should be 
exempt, though he goes beyond the hand- 
to-mouth policy, of many in adding that 
we shall thus ‘‘ render that economy which 
gradually produces property possible to 
working men.’? Most familiar is his con- 
tention that the political privileges of 
property should be suppressed and that 
all should have ‘‘ a share in the work of 
legislation.’? The note that is peculiar 
to his ‘‘ prophecy,’’? and conspicuously 
absent from much social propaganda to-day 
as in his own time, is that which never 
ceases to warn us that all efforts at reform 
are vain unless prompted and guided by 
loftiest conceptions of human nature and 
its relation to the Eternal. We hear much 
to-day of what Dr. Drummond once called 
““ the kingdom of comtort,’’ little of ‘‘ the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ It is Mazzini’s 
characteristic that from first to last he was 
true to the higher call. Dean Stubbs * 
speaks of him as ‘‘ a Prophet whose most 
immediately practical ideas were still always 
founded on Eternal principles,’’? and 
emphasises his repeated declarations of 
faith. For further illustrations of Mazzini’s 
views, I would refer those who do not 
already know the book, to ‘‘ God and the 
People: the religious creed of a Demo- 
crat, being selections from the writings of 
Joseph e Mazzini,’? by Charles William 
Stubbs (Fisher Unwin, 1891). 

W. G. TARRANT. 


WHATEVER higher inspiration visits our 
world must use our nature as its organ, 
must take the mould of our receptive capa- 
city and mingle with the existing life of 
thought and affection Martineau. 


* Now Bishop of Truro. 


HEBREW PROPHECY.* 


In a pamphlet of fiity-six pages, the 
treatment of such a subject as Hebrew 
prophecy must necessarily be in a sense 
superficial. M. Réville frankly admits 
that what he offers is only a sketch, and 
so it is; but it is a very good sketch. It 
appears, from the prefatory note, to have 
been delivered as a lecture last year, and 
it aims at popularising a knowledge of the 
Hebrew prophets and their work. In the 
French phrase, which has a curious look 
for English readers, it is ‘‘ une couvre de 
vulgarisation.”? Those who heard the 
lecture could have no reason to complain 
that the lecturer had given them too little 
in the hour during which they listened to 
him: The ground which he covered is, of 
course, familiar to students, but the out- 
lines of the subject are clearly drawn. 
Perhaps the best part is that in which the 
origin of prophecy is shown to have been 
a sort of frenzy or possession, a state of 
exaltation, partly natural, partly acquired. 
Persons in such a condition were thought 
to be under the influence of some god or 
spirit. This phenomenon is not peculiar 
to Hebrew religion, but appears amongst 
many other peoples. Only among the 


| Hebrews, however, did prophecy develop 


from such rather repulsive beginnings to 
the spiritual height of an Isaiah and a 
Jeremiah ; just as it was only among the 
Greeks (this is M. Reéville’s suggestive 
comparison) that the ‘‘ orgiastic fury of 
the dionysiac festivals ’’ was purified until 
it could produce the great tragedies of 
Aischylus and Sophocles. The fact, in 
both cases, is certain; but in the case of 
the Hebrew prophets, M. Reéville’s lecture 
would be more valuable if he had brought 
out more clearly how the change came 
about. Not that he passes it over alto- 
gether; but the point is of such great 
importance that a little of the later detail 
might well have been sacrificed to allow 
of fuller treatment of the earlier part. 
Once prophecy was started on its upward 
path of development the description of its 
various types and phases is easy ; and, in 
this lecture, is excellently done. Every 
one knows how prophecy died out, or 
rather became completely transformed. 
Its spirit reappeared, according to M. 
Reville, in the Apocalyptic works, though 
accompanied by a weakening of the moral 
ideal and a materialisation of the prophetic 
hopes. On the other hand, so we are told, 
the ancient faith shrivelled into the 
legalism and ritualism of the scribes and 
the priests. This is, of course, the usual 
assertion. But the fact remains, all the 
same, that the continuity of Judaism, as a 
living religion, was maintained by the 
scribes and not by the apocalyptists: The 
Rabbis were certainly not prophets; but 
they had that in them which was not 
alien to the old prophetic spirit, and which 
served to show for centuries that the 
ancient faith was not dried up, though its 


exponents adopted the form of legalism.. 


The passage from prophecy to Christianity 
iS clearly marked, no doubt, for Jesus is 
evidently the last and greatest of the 
prophets, whatever else he may have been. 
But the whole inheritance of prophecy 


*<« Le Prophétisme Hébreu, Esquisse de son 
histoire et de ses destinzes.”’ Par Jean Réville. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28rue Bonaparte. 1906. 


did by no means pass to the rival, and in 
some sense alien, church. And the Judaism 
of to-day knows that it did not. 

This question, however, would lead us 
far beyond the limits of M. Reéville’s 
pamphlet. Those to whom French offers 


no difficulty will find much pleasure in — 


reading his lucid exposition, and find that 
they know more than they did at the out- 
set about the prophets and their work. 

R. T. HeRrorb: © 
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PLATO ON THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION; 

Iv is very seldom that there appears in 
the pages of our chief philosophical journal, 
Mind, any discussion of burning questions 
which deeply interest the general public, 
but into the present number the subject 
of religious instruction in schools has 
found an entrance in the shape of a 
very thoughtful article by Mr. Foster 
Watson on ‘‘The Freedom of the 
Teacher to Teach Religion.’? Mr. Watson’s 
paper is an exposition of Plato’s views on 
this subject, and also an attempt to show 
that Plato’s ideas in a modified form 
suggest a satisfactory solution of the 
probiem which is now exercising so many 
minds. The writer urges that the edu- 
cational condition in Athens in Plato’s 
time was somewhat analogous to that 
which now prevails in this country. A 
large proportion of the population were 
polytheistic in creed, and accepted as 
authentic many of the mythological stories 
in Homer and Hesiod, while the more 
cultured section of society, and especially 
the philosophers, were cither wholly scepti- 
cal or inclined to some form of mono- 
theism. ‘This being the case, one would 
rather have expected that Plato would 
have favoured a purely secular system of 
public instruction ; but, curiously enough, 
the fact is precisely the other way. ‘* The 
modern Christian,’? says Mr. Watson, 
‘* disapproves of the ordinary conception 
of religion which Plato combated, but 
many nowadays would suggest, judging 
from their attitude in questions of the day, 
that, in the circumstances, Plato ought to 
have advocated education with religion 
left out. But Plato thought education 
included a satisfaction of the highest needs 
of the child’s nature as well as of the lower 
needs. He—no man more—would urge 
that knowledge should grow from more to 
more, but also desired that more of 
reverence should prevail, especially in the 
school teaching. His remedy was not 
secularisation of the schools, but the 
enunciation of educational canons for the 
religion that should be taught to children. 
He demanded (1) that God should never 
be spoken of in any sense inconsistent with 
the essence of goodness, and (2) that God 
must never be represented as whimsical, 
fickle, or given to falsehood in any shape. 
Teaching oppo-ed to these canons, however, 
supported by the authority of poets or 
priests, 18, in his view, degrading and 
uneducational. When a poet uses language 
inconsistent with these canons, Plato 
stipulates that we should not allow our 
teachers to adopt his writings for the 
instruction of the young, if we would have 
them grow up ‘ to be as God-like and God 
fearing as it is possible for man to be.’ ”’ 

Plato makes short work of the difficulties 
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of securing such teaching. He would have 
censors appointed to supervise all that is 
to be taught to the young. He does not 
specify whom he would employ as censors, 
but from what he does say it is evident 
that they would not be the repre- 
sentatives of the poets, priest, or even of 
the people; ‘‘ they woulde in all proba- 
bility, to use modern term,s, have been 
those experienced in educational discipline, 
in the study of the reactions and effects 
upon the growing mind of the sort of 
subject-matter in instruction of all kinds, 
including in their reflective outlook religious 
as well as all other provinces of knowledge, 
thought, and practice which are suitable 
for the child-mind at its various stages,’? 
It is not contended by Mr. Watson that 
Plato’s educational canons are the only or 
the highest canons for religious teaching 
to-day. Their value consists chiefly in their 
recognition of religious teaching as an 
integral part of the educational process. 
Were Plato with us to-day, it is probable, 
we think, that he would see, in the ‘‘ Cow- 
per-Temple ’’ arrangement for religious 
instruc‘ion the nearest approach at present 
practicable to the realisation of what he 
meant by the teaching: of religion in 
public schools. He would, however, be 
very far from satisfied with the qualifica- 
tions for religious instruction which are 
now required from our teachers. Plato 
distinguished between the artisan and the 
artist ; and he strenuously insisted that 
he who practises the art of education must 
be an educationist. It is here, contends 
Mr. Watson, that we shall do well to heed 
the great Athenian; ‘‘we must not 
exclude religion from the field of the school 
disciplines because our teachers sometimes 
are not educationists ; rather, seeing the 
unspeakable significance of the art of 
education, instead of excluding religion, 
we must see to it that those to whom we 
commit the work of education in that 
subject _are educationists.’? The duly 
qualified educationist will care for the 
intellectual and moral development of his 
pupils more than for the inculcation of his 
own particular conclusions on science or 
history or on religion. This is what Plato 
means by being an educationist teacher. 
Such a teacher, who has caught the spirit 
of Plato’s view of religious education, will 
constantly keep, in his moral and religious 


teaching, to the highways of humanism. | 


He will dwell on the important points in 
morals and religion which have an illumina- 
tive bearing upon conduct and life. He 
will bring the human side well out in all 
the material of instruction used—Scripture 
or other books. ‘‘ He will,’’? says Mr. 
Watson, 
for personality; for this is the basis of 
both the human and the divine idea, and 
at the root of it is will. It is, 
moreover, of importance to awaken rever- 
ence for ‘ good ’-will, even when we differ 
from its form of manifestation: 

For example, in the last generation Darwin 
was spoken of as an atheist and an infidel. 
Now the schoolmaster cannot settle con- 
troversial, religious, and scientific ques- 
tions, but he can show his reverence for 
all sincere efforts of willin the search for 
settlement. : : Even in the case of 
Dr: Colenso, had any occasion arisen for 
referring to it, the schoolmaster might 
reasonably have claimed the right to stand 


“‘inculeate, above all, reverence. 
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unmoved before his boys in the ‘ shameful 
panic ’ (as Dr. Hunter recently described 
the attitude of the religious world towards 
that Christian critic of the Bible); not 
that he should have necessarily accepted 
his views, but on account of Colenso’s call 
for justice to the native tribes, and the 
great Bishop’s ‘ passion for truth,’ and 
readiness to take pains in the search for 
it. Those were positive merits of person- 
ality, and deserved a recognition which 
they did not always receive.’’ 

The conception of the province of the 
teacher which is here indicated is, we 
believe, the goal towards which our 
educationists ought to strive; for as 
Plato clearly saw, it is the moral and 
religious principles immanent in human 
nature which we must awaken and appeal 
to, if our education is to draw forth and 
develop all the higher potencies of human 
character. However impracticable it may 
be—at present—to leave the religious 
teaching of the children wholly in the 
hands of the schoolmasters from whom 
they receive the rest of their education, 
there can be little doubt that the calling 
in of special teachers for the subject of 
religion can hardly fail to encourage in 
the minds of the young the mischievous 
notion that religion is for certain days 
and certain hours, and is not a principle 
which ought to pervade all conduct and 
all study. 

As Dr. Martineau truly says, in a 
powerful passage quoted by Mr. Watson :— 
‘* We are not made upon the pattern, to 
be children of nature at ten or eleven and 
children of grace at four; nor is religion 
a separate business, a branch of study, a 
programme lesson that can be emptied 
out into an hour; but a life of every time, 
a spirit of all work, a secret wonder in the 
thought, a manly duty in the will, a noble 
sweetness in the temper which spreads from 


the eye of an earnest teacher, though 
seldom coming from his lips; but which 


would cease to burn in his silent looks 
were there not sacred things represented 
by him of which at any moment he might 
speak.”’ 

‘* With these words before us,’’ con- 
cludes Mr Watson, ‘‘ let us pause before 
we say we want the secularisation of the 
schools without any qualification.’’ 


CBU. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this months Contemporary Mgr. 
Barnes concludes his interesting study of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and an article by the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco on ‘' A 
Religion of Ruth,’’ tells of Jainism, as 
different and yet a close parallel to 
Buddhism. Canon Hensley Henson, in 
a second article on the Kcclesiastical Dis- 
cipline Report, shows how little calculated 
its recommendations are to promote 
freedom and the national character of 
the Church of England. The evidence of 
the Bishops of Hereford and Birming- 
ham is somewhat fully quoted, clearly 
bringing out the dramatic contrast of the 
two positions within the church: And 
this is Canon Henson’s conclusion :— 

‘What the Bishop of Hereford regards 
with alarm, and holds to be destructive 
of the National Church, 


the Bishop of | 
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Birmingham proposes as the true Angli- 
can practice, and looks forward to as the 
solution of existing problems, The com- 
missioners would probably dissociate 
themselves from Bishop Gore’s reading of 
Anglican history, and some of them 
certainly do not agree with his con- 
ception either of the Anglican system 
or of the needs of the present time, 
but they have thrown their weight into 
his scale rather than into that of the 
Bishop of Hereford, and have endorsed 
his exalted Episcopalianism. Yet we be- 
lieve that Bishop Percival is the sounder 
judge of tendencies and probabilities, and 
we are constrained to think that the 
substitution of Divine-right bishops ad- 
ministering their dioceses by inherent 
episcopal authority for the régime of law 
can never be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional independence of the English clergy, 
or with the religious demands of an 
essentially Protestant nation. The re- 
commendations of the Commissioners 
would not secure immediate relief from 
ecclesiastical disorder, and they would 
fatally compromise the character of the 
National Church.’’ 

In the Nuzneteenth Century and After 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., earnestly pleads 
th.t the time has come when something 
ought to be done in the matter of Old 
Age Pensions. ‘Germany, Austria, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, our own New 
Zealand and Australian Colonies have all 
inrecent years done something practical 
by legislation and administration to pro- 
vide for their aged poor,’’ and we ought 
not to lag behind. There is also an ex- 
tremely interesting article by Sir Philip 
Magnus on “ Early Jewish School. Train- 
ing.’ Itis a fine ideal of education that 
is there set forth. What it did for the 
Jews as a people the following passage 
describes :—“ It may be truly said that 
the Jewish school grew up on the ruins 
of the Temple. It became the means of 
preserving the national existence. . . 3 
The school was the sole means left to a 
proud people of maintaining their exist- 
ence, of holding on to their inheritance: 
What compulsory military service became 
later on to other nations, compulsory 
school attendance was to the Jews. In 
the war which they waged against 
ignorance and indifference the school was 
their fortress. In the field of learning, 
which they cultivated with the same 
patience and patriotism as they had dis- 
played in the defence of their citadel, the 
school was their national emblem.”’ 

The Rev. Forbes Phillips, in his article 
onios Is. Jobr. 2a Problems Playe 
answers the question with a strong affirma- 
tive, and is glad to have the_ coun- 
tenance of a Bishop for his view, which 
he holds to overcome many critical diffi- 
culties, though his Bishop is so far away 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia. Bishop 
Welldon contributes the fine address on 
‘*The Training of an English Gentleman 
in the Public Schools,’’ which he gave in 
Tokio last April, at the instance of the 
Minister of Education of Japan. 

In the Independent Review Mr. J. L. 
Hammond has a fine tribute to Charles 
James Fox, in connection with the cen- 
tenary of his death. « ‘‘ Fox,’’ says Mr, 
Hammond, “ was, of all the conspicuous 
statesmen of Europe, the one consistent 
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champion of nationalism.’* ‘ He dreaded 
injustice more than confusion, and he 
believed that repression could never 
answer the questions which misery or 
discontent flung to the rulers of society. 
Pitt never meant, even in his early days, 
to change the basis of power. Fox, like 
Chatham, believed that the nation wanted 
the vigour of popular government.’’ 
There is also a clear and convincing state- 
ment of “The Case for Women’s Suf- 
frage,’’ by Lady Trevelyan, and a first 
article on ‘‘Sir Edward Grey’s Foreign 
Policy,’’ by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, dealing 
with Russia and Macedonia, Other ques- 
tions, relating to the Congo Free State and 
the Turkish Empire and Pan-Islamism, 
are rese1ved for another article. 

The article in this number, however, to 
which many of our readers will turn with 
_ the greatest interest is that on ‘‘ Progress 

and the Final Goal,’’ by Mr. J. H. Wick- 
steed. They will find in it the effort of 
an earnest mind to think itself clear on 
the great questions of life and destiny; 
but an effort, as it seems to us, not yet 
successful. Mr. Wicksteed contrasts “the 
idea of progress begotten by the modern 
study of evolution’’ (which he regards as 
“the natural efforts of the universe to 
better itself’) with the Theism on which 
our forms of worship are based; and finds 
that the inspiration of the younger faith 
is drawn from the thought that, ‘ creatures 
as we are of a lower, and ever abys- 
mally lower past, we may become in our 
turn the absolute founders and creators 
of an indefinitely higher future.’’ But 
such a conception, and ‘‘ the new tale of 
wonder,’’ in which ‘for the origin of 
every best thing we are told to look to 
something lower,’’ appears to us pure 
assumption (and one might add, absurd 
presumption), unless we can say with full 
conviction that God was there from the 
beginning. Mr. Wicksteed, however, 
appears to be satisfied that he reads 
the process of evolution correctly and 
that there is: a sufficient substitute for 
God, and even for “the peace of God,” 
for man whose ‘love and heroism have 
no merely derivative excellence, but are 
themselves supreme, whose ‘‘ knowledge, 
wisdom, and creative power are without 
rival in the universe.’ 

A longer quotation may perhaps make 
his meaning clear :— 

“Tt is here that we may find again the 
peace which passeth understanding. In 
the surpassing life of Nature beyond our 
power to move, and beyond our responsi- 
bility; and in the secure past history of 
man, from which we may select for our 
own all things noble and good, both in 
act and deed, since we can no longer 
change what is bad; in these and in 
the perennial features of the race-life, 
motherhood, childhood, and the common 
man’s joys and tears and laughter, we 
have an unassailable heaven of good, 
inexhaustible and transcendent, yet 
related to our own individual lives by 
those most intimately human and _ per- 
sonal ties which make these things our 
own. 

‘But this is not all. Probably no 
man’s idealism ends abruptly at the 
achievement of a purely personal heaven 
for himself, however secure. In all of us 
there is; in greater or less degree, the 
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impulse to see our own individual lincs 
translated and given: back into the race- 
life that gives us birth. Just as we bring— 
according to our capacity—the whole 
wotld under contribution, to make us 
what we are individually, so we have the 
need born within us to try to express our 
lives in the world-lfe, and to be in some 
measure contributors to the garnered 
stores of the past which will continue to 
nourish the race when we are silent. It 
is not enough for each of us to be one 
more select epitome of all the best we can 
gather from the past and present; we 
seek to be ourselves factors in the life of 
the present and even of the future.’’ 
All that, we are inclined tosay, is true and 
beautiful in its own place, if only it is seen 
that at every point itimplies God. Sound 
reason, we hold, can be satisfied in no 
other way. ‘‘In place of the perfect and 
never-changing Good,” says Mr. Wicksteed, 
“‘we have the ever-accumulating race-life 
itself.’’ The contrast appears to us 
entirely perverse. The ever-accumulating 
race-life could have no existence without 
the perfect Good, as the abiding soxrce 
and ground of its being: 


HARVEST SONG. 


Lorp of the harvest, well may we 
Sing with the heart who sing to Thee ; 
Oh for a purer heart to raise 

Worthier songs of love and praise ! 


Morning and evening, Lord, are Thine, 
Singing to man of life divine, 

Telling the world that love is heze 
Summer and winter, year by year. 


Lord of the mountains girt with might, 
Lo1d of the ocean shining bright, 

Lord of the earth, Thy garden fair 
Smiles with Thy goodness every where. 


Soften’d with show’rs its fruit it yields, 
Green springs the wheat in furrow fields ; 
Glowing with sunshine gleams the land, 
Golden at last, on eveiy hand. 


Valleys and pastures laugh around, 
Singing for joy, with harvest crown’d ; 
Lord of the harvest, well may we 
Sing with the heart who sing to Thee. 


W. G. TARRANT, 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Sir,—At the meetings of the Triennial 
Conference at Oxford, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted that the congre- 
gations on the Roll be urgently requested 
to make an annual contribution towards 
meeting the ordinary expenses of the Con- 
ference. 

Karly in June a circular, signed by the 
officers, was sent to the Secretary of each 
congregation, asking them to give effect to 
this resolution. It will be a great conveni- 
ence to the committee if those congregations 
that have not yet done so, will kindly return 
the fly-leaf, duly filled in, as early as 
possible to the Secretary, Rev. Jas. Har- 
wood, 105, Palace-road, Tulse Hill Park, 
London, 8.W. J. W. Scort. » 

Bolton, Sept. 8. Treasurer. 
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eas 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘ BEAGLE.” 


Tuts is the story of the man who sailed 
round the world in search of knowledge 
and found. it. 

In a pleasant country house in the village 
of Down, in Kent, there lived, not many 
years ago, a fine old gentleman with a 


kindly face and a big white beard, who 


might be seen any day in his long cloak 
and broad-brimmed hat, walking briskly 
round his meadow for exercise. You 
might have taken him for an old sea-cap- 
tain; a traveller, Charles Darwin certainly 
had been, and he wrote the story of his 
long voyage in the Beagle when he was 
a young man, in a book which everyone is 
the wiser for reading, for there is scarce a 
book in existence which tells one so much 
about the world we live in. 


Darwin was born in 1809 in the ancient — 


and historic town of Shrewsbury, where 
his father was a doctor. There he went to 
school, and there, in the Unitarian Chapel, 
as one may see by the tablet on the wall, 
he learned to worship God by manly 
character and useful lahour, and the 
pursuit of knowledge, which is the love 
of truth. And few men, if any, have given 
and have helped others to find, so much 
knowledge about all kinds of things and 
creatures as he. The work of his life began 
when he sailed from Devonport on De- 
cember 27, 1831, in the Beagle, a brig, 
belonging to the Navy, under the command 
of Captain Fitzroy. The object of the 
expedition, which was sent out by the 
Government, was to survey the coast of 
South America for the benefit of navigation 
and to collect other scientific information 
in different parts of the world. Darwin 
went as naturalist. After being twice 
beaten back by heavy gales, the vessel 


made a good start, and in ten days reached _ 


the island of Teneriffe in time to see the 
Peak at sunrise. Far out in the Atlantie, 
hundreds of miles from land, dust fell on 
the ship containing minute stones and the 
remains of microscopic creatures. Thus 
it was evident that the very small sceds 


of some plants, and especially of fungus — 


and moss, may readily be carried by the 
wind to distant lands. And yet the small 


rocky island of St. Paul appeared to be an ~ 


exception to the places supplied with 
seeds in this way, or unable to offer them 
a spot to live on, for Darwin could not find 


_| there a single plant, not even a lichen, 


and lichens grow on the bare rock. Yet, 
strange to say, there were a few living 
animals. He caught a fly and a tick, 


a small brown moth, a beetle, a woodlouse, 
and a number of spiders which lived on all 
And then there were — 


the other creatures. 
vast multitudes of birds. : 

On reaching the coast of Brazil, the noise 
of the insects in the woods was so loud 
that it could be heard on board ship at 
some distance from the shore. Here a 


small fish was caught, named the Diodon, 


which has some curious characteristics. A 
soft and innocent looking creature, with a 


loose, flabby skin, it was quite capable of 


self-defence, for it could not only distend 
itself like a football to astonish its enemy, 
but could erect spikes over its back, squirt 
water from its mouth, and make a weird 


noise with its. jaws: But above all, it 


on 
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could bite—so much so, that when swal- 
lowed by a shark, it ate its way out to 
liberty through the fleshy walls of its 
prison. 

The colour of the sea in various parts 
attracted the attention of the crew of the 
Beagle. In one region the water, when 
placed in a glass, was of a pale reddish 
tint. When examined under the micro- 
scope it was seen to swarm with countless 
millions of animalcule, a thousand of 
which, set side by side, would together 
cover but one inch; yet for miles the sea 
was covered by them. They were darting 
about in all directions. The length of life 
of any one of them appeared to be about 
two minutes, at the end of which time its 
movements ceased and it exploded ! 

Darwin was entranced by the beauty 
and the solemnity and the teeming life 
in the Brazilian forests. This was a land 
of mighty trees festooned with the vanilla 
and other vines, and adorned with ex- 
quisite orchids. Here by day great painted 
butterflies fluttered past, and humming 
birds quivered over the flowers; while 
at night the air was bright with the wander- 
ing stars of the fireflies. Here were white 
ants’ nests, twelve feet high, and little frogs 
that sat on the rushes and chirped like 
birds. 

From Brazil the vessel pursued her course 
to the south along the coast of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Patagonia. Darwin 
discovered that the great plains or pampas 
of South America must at one time have 
been the home of a race of gigantic animals 
that have long ceased to existe He dug up, 
or obtained from the natives, many of the 
bones of the giants, and one huge skull 
he rescued from some boys who had set it 
up as an Old Aunt Sally to shy at. 

Darwin found in the people of the lands 
he visited no less interest than in the 
plants and animals, but to such an indus- 
trious man as he was, South America 
seemed a land of indolence. He one day 


‘asked two men why they did not work. 


One gravely answered that the days were 
too long; the other that he was too poor. 
They would not work on feast days, of 
which there were a great many, and also 
held that nothing could succeed unless it 
was begun while the moon was on_ the 
increase. The fact was, food was so plenti- 
ful that they did not have to labour for it 
as we do, which is a very good thing for us. 

The Beagle was repeatedly favoured 
with strangely unexpected visitors. Thus, 
when far out at sea, numbers of small 
red spiders alighted on the rigging. Every- 
one of these had its own little gossamer air- 
ship in which it safely traversed the 
ocean, These lliputian travellers were 
thirsty on their arrival, and appreciated 
the water provided for them on board the 
ship. On another occasion myriads of 
butterflies crossed their track, so that, 
as the sailors said, “it snowed butter- 
flies,’’ and the long living cloud of them 
extended farther than they could see even 
with the telescope. 

« While sailing a little south of the Plata 
on one very dark night, the sea presented 
a wonderful and most beautiful spectacle. 
There was a fresh breeze, and every part 
of the surface, which, during the day is 
seen, as foam, now glowed with a pale light. 
The vessel drove before her bows two 
billows of liquid phosphorus, and in her 
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wake she was followed by a milky- train. 
As far as the eye reached, the crest of every 
wave was bright, and the sky above the 
horizon, from the reflected glare of these 
livid flames, was not so utterly obscure as 
over the vault of the heavens.”’ 

The island at the farthest extremity of 
the continent is known as Tierra del 
Fuego, or the Land of Fire—not because of 
its heat, for it is bleak and cold, but 
because the natives are accustomed to 
signal to one another by means of fires lit on 
the tops of the hills. These people Darwin 
found to be a poor debased race. They 
lived chiefly on fungus and shell-fish, and 
sometimes devoured their own old people; 
and as ior house or clothing, what they had 
scarce deserved the name. A few years 
before, Captain Fitzroy had taken a party 
of them with him to England to educate 
at his own expense. These were now on 
board the Beagle, and were to be restored 
to their tribes that they might teach 
their fellow-countrymen what they had 
themselves learnt. Quaint names had 
been bestowed on them, York Minster, 
Fuegia Basket, and Jemmy Button, so 
styled because Captain Fitzroy had given 
the boy’s mother a pearl button for letting 
him go with him to England. 

For twenty-four days the Beagle was 
trying to round Cape Horn, but so strong 
were the adverse winds and current, that 
she failed to do so. She at last reached 
ths Pacific by sailing through the narrow 
strait called after her, the Beagle Channel. 

And now, leaving the regions of whales 
and icebergs and glaciers, the course was 
northward, up the coast of Chile and Peru, 
until a group of small islands named the 
Galapagos Islands was reached, which, 
little as they are known, probably came 
to mean more to Darwin than all the rest of 
the voyage, rich in discovery though it 
was from end to end. For it was largely 
owing to what he saw there that he came 
to write the most famous of all his books, 
the *‘ Origin of Species,’’ which, when it 
was published twenty-five years later set 
everybody reading and talking and think- 
ing, and at first made many people afraid 
and many angry, yet to-day there are few 
people who read and think and use their 
eyes who do not bless the name of Darwin 
as one of the greatest and best of teachers ; 
for in his great book, and in other books 
he wrote afterwards, he explained more 
clearly than any man had been able to 
do before, or has done since, how God 
created the plants that cover the surface 
of the earth, and all the tribes of living 
creatures. He has helped us to understand 
how very old our earth is, and how much 
more wondertiul and beautiful than anyone 
had imagined, and how God still dwells 
on the earth as much as He ever did in 
days gone by, and how He has formed the 
most perfect flowers and butterflies and 
birds and man himself, by gradually 
improving, little by little, on their crude 
and simple ancestors. 3 

The voyage of the Beagle was far too long 
for us to follow it from point to point. 
As she crossed the Pacific, Darwin was able 
to study the coral which is so abundant 
there, and to find out the way in which the 
Coral Islands are built up by countless 
little masons on the volcanic mountains 
in the sea: 

And so by way of New Zealand, the 
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glorious fernland, and Australia with its 
gum trees, and Mauritius with its fields of 
sugar-cane, and St. Helena, where Napo- 
leon had died in exile, and Ascension, 
and then Brazil once more that ‘‘ great, 
wild, untidy luxuriant hot-house, made 
by nature for herself.’? Then back again 
across the Atlantic, and so at last for home. 
** At Falmouth,’’ says Darwin, ‘‘I left 
the Beagle, having lived on board the good 
little vessel nearly five years.’’ 
Ee Meas 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XVI.—THE LIFE TO COME. « 


PROBABLY no one is ever really argued 
into belief in immortality. Not that 
argument is lacking. Conclusions are drawn 
in abundance from :— 

(1) The religious 
every race. 

(2) The claims of justice. 

(3) The fact that our powers and, capa- 
cities are in excess of our present require- 
ments, 

The argument is unconvincing. But, 
if it cannot be proved, neither can it be 
disproved. The immortality of the soul 
cannot be denied until more is known 
of the soul itself, and positive denial of 
that which lies beyond the reach of scien- 
tific inquiry is as unconvincing as positive 
affirmation. 

What then is our confidence ? Is it not 
simply an extension of the confidence 
which we already have ? We can believe 
that God is, and that we are His creatures, 
without believing that we shall hereafter 
be, but we cannot believe in His Fatherly 
care without also believing that that care 
will be maintained, If God is Love, He will 
not undo and bring to nought that which 
He has begotten and cherished, inspired 
with affection, raised from hope to hope, 
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history of almost 


from strength to strength, and brought into 


nearer communion with Himself. The 
security that flows from Fatherhood is 
the ground of that confidence which ex- 
pressed itself once, and for all time, in 
the simple words: ‘‘ Neither can they die 


-any more ; they are the children of God.”’ 


Continuance of life, then, is not a 
physical necessity, but seems to follow as 
a spiritual consequence, a continuance of 
that providential care which can as easily 
preserve as first create. The soul cannot 
unclasp its trust in God because it has come 
to the verge of the unknown. We lean on 
the consciousness of spiritual relationship 
to the divine Father, If we cannot trust 
our reason, or even our yearnings, we 
trust Him. We start from the inward 
assurance : ‘* I came out from the Father, 
and am come into the world,’’ and pass 
to the further confidence which says: 
‘* Again I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father.’? The last venture of all 
may well be made in the words with which 
Christ commended His spirit into His 
Father’s hands, attaching, in that last 
utterance undying life to undying love © 
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A WELCOME PREACHER. 

Durinc September and October, the 
Rev. S. M. Croruers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., is preaching at Kssex Church, 
Kensington, and friends within reach of 
London have the opportunity, which 
Birmingham had earlier in the year, of 
coming under the influence of a teacher 
whose word and personality belong to the 
vigour and freshness of the new world, the 
coming life and faith, full of brightness, 
courage, strength and hope. Many of our 
readers remember Dr. CROTHERS at the 
International meetings in London five 
years ago, and this year welcomed him 
again very cordially as the Essex Hall 
lecturer; and we hope that many also 
have now made his acquaintance as a 
delightful essayist in the two volumes, 
“The Gentle Reader’? and ‘‘ The 
Pardoner’s Wallet,’’ to which we called 
attention earlier in the year. 

If anyone asks, “What manner of 
preacher is this?’’ before going to hear 
for himself, an answer may be found 
(though not the fullest answer of the 
living presence) in that volume of sermons, 
«The Understanding Heart,’’ which Dr, 
CrotHErs published three years. ago. 
(American Unitarian Association, to be 
had at Essex Hall, 4s. net.) The introduc- 
tion, which we will quote, tells something 
of the preacher’s aim :— 

“WorpswortH describes the man with 
‘understanding heart.’ His thoughts 
‘From a clear fountain flowing, he looks 
around and seeks for good; and finds the 
good he seeks.” He is no mere senti- 
mentalist; nor is he a cold rationalist. 
He believes in the instincts of his own 
heart ; yet he is anxious to preserve 

‘“«* His sanity of reason not impaired.’ 
He has reverence for inherited faiths, yet 
would subject them to that scepticism 
through whch alone the true may be 
distinguished from the false. 

* There are those whose ideal of truth- 
seeking is that of a heartless under- 
standing. They take for granted that 
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they are living in an unfriendly universe, 
in which the affections of the soul meet 
with nothing but disappointment. They 
seek to prepare themselves for clear seeing 
by discrediting all that belongs to their 
emotions. 

‘There are others who do not believe 
in any such line of cleavage between the 
faculties of their own nature. They 
believe in themselves as profoundly as 
they believe in the Universe. They 
believe in great spiritual ideals of love and 
duty and worship. In these they trust 
primarily cn the testimony of their own 
hearts ; but they find their faith stimulated 
and sustained by their experience. To 
them religion is not— 


‘A history only of departed things, 


Or a mere fiction of what never was. 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy rassion, shall find 
these 

A simple produce of the common day.’ 

* Those who have come to this point of 
view find in the formal creeds only sug- 
gestions, and not satisfactory answers to 
their questions. What is called ‘sys- 
tematic theology’ is altogether too 
ambitious for them, They are anxious to 
know not how one doctrine may be 
brought into logical consistency with 
another doctrine, but rather how it may 
fit into this goodly universe, and how it 
may interpret the happenings of the 
common day. 

“To minds of this temper the present 
organisation of religion in our churches 
seems open to criticism. The criticism is 
friendly and hopeful, but radical in its 
character. The great impression is that 
of vast resources that have not been 
touched, mighty powers that are allowed 
to run to waste. We talk of man as 
a spiritual being; but how little cf his 
spiritual energy is recognised, while still 
less of it is utilised! Religious teachers 
seem to be afraid of religion when it 
manifests itself in unconventional forms. 
We have not yet succecded in organising 
all the forces of what we call the higher 
life. 

‘*The problems of the understanding 
heart are educational. The religious 
nature tries to understand itself and its 
teal place in the universe. Now the 
universe is not a fixed quantity. 
continually changing. No one form of 
thought can express its reality. The man 
thinking must be free to follow the new 
developments as well as to chronicle the 
old. 

‘*The real problems are those which 
grow out of necessity of continual read- 
justment. How may our ideals be adjusted 
to the actual conditions which we meet ? 
How may our religious inheritance be 
harmonised with our fresh experiences 2 
How may the institutions which have 
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purely spiritual ends be adjusted to those 
which serve our material welfare? How 
may we at the same time live according 
to the rules of sound reason, and accord- 
ing to the inspirations of religious faith @ 

«Such questions come to us all. In 
the following chapters I have taken for 
granted that there is need of readjust- 
ment, intellectually and spiritually, if re- 
ligion is to hold its own. This readjust- 
ment, however, can be no merely formal 
one. It must come through the multi- 
tudes of men and women who are doing 
their work and entering into all joyous 
activities with an understanding heart. 
It is through them that the religion of 
the world is being reorganised.”’ 

Here has Dr. Crorurrs furnished us 
with an admirable leading article, for 
which we are very grateful, and our 
readers with a strong inducement to look 
into his book. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING 
GOD.* 


By THE Rev. JoHn Cuckson. 


‘‘The church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.”’—1 Tim. ili. 15. 

A Curistian church is a congregation 
of believers in the authority and teaching 
of Jesus Christ. It docs not exist as a 
mere religious corporation, or a society of 
promiscuous benevolence, or for. general 
work of any and every kind, but has a 
more definite and_ specific function. 
What is called a Congregational church 
differs somewhat from an_ ecclesiastical 
body like the Roman Catholic Church, 
or a State Church, like that established 
in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is a private society, existing for special 
objects. It has public work to do, and has 
a certain public character; but it is 
essentially in its constitution a voluntary 
society. No man is obliged to belong 
to it, though nobody ought to be excluded 
from it if he is willing to profess himself 
a disciple of Jesus Christ. That being 
so, it exists for a certain definite purpose. 
It has its own principles, its own objects, 
its own laws; and it may reasonably 
object to have its doctrines prescribed 
or its principles defined and its work 
laid out by priests or councils or the State. 
A Congregational church, established as 
this First Church in Plymouth was, upon 
democratic principles, regards any inter- 
ference with its teaching or its polity as 
unwarrantable and prejudicial to truth 
and liberty. It exists simply for spiritual 
ends, and for the application of the 
example and character of Jesus to the 
duties and responsibilities of daily con- 
duct. It is composed of all classes of 
people ; and there are no phases of active 
life, whether of commerce, business, 
politics, or society, in which its principles 
are not applicable. If a man is a merchant 
he is expected to do business on sound, 
moral principles. If his lot is cast in 
any industry, he is under obligation as 
a Christian to do his work, whatever 


* A sermcn preached in the First Church of 
Plymouth, Mass., July 29, 1906, the Sunday 
before the three hundredth anniversary. 
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it may be, honestly and efficiently, in the 
presence of God and im obedience to his 
own conscience. He may not always 
succeed, forthe best men and women 
are not perfect; but that is the ideal 
which the Church holds before him, and 
that ideal is not to be lowered to suit his 
delinquencies. It may be, and no doubt 
often is, difficult to live the true Christian 
hfe in front of so many temptations ; 
yet the teaching of Jesus is inflexible, 
and every man is more or less recreant 
to it who allows himself, either for profit 
or pleasure, to depart flagrantly from 
its standards, and, when he does so, 
there is nothing for him to do but to 
frankly confess that. Christianity is right 
and he is wrong. ; 

Now it is not difficult to perceive what 
a noble function the true church discharges 
in modern civilisation. It has a message 
to deliver to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and to deliver that message without 
fear or favour, boldly and impartially, 
not taking sides with this faction or with 
that, but dealing with moral principles 
which are authoritative for all classes, 
for capitalists and labourers, for rich 
and poor, for the conspicuous and the 
obscure. The church of the living God 
can never abdicate this function. The 
moment it does so, it ceases to be a church. 
The essential condition of its existence is 
this, that it is a servant of Jesus Christ, 
and exists to promote his kingdom 
of truth and righteousness; and’ its 
members meet together to strengthen 
one another in the faith and love of Christ, 
and constitute a propaganda to publish 
the glad tidings everywhere. It is not 
passive or neutral or evasive; but sticks 
to its proper work in society. 

In doing so, the Church is open to 
criticism from opposite sides. There are 
those Who condemn it for its inactivity, 
they would have it in their special service ; 
and there are others who would rather 
not see it do anything at all. The work- 
ingmen have no use for it, because it does 
not take sides with them against their 
employers, and the politician resents 
its judgments because they are too inde- 
pendent, and not sufficiently partisan. 
But has Christianity nothing to do with 
the labour question or with politics ? 
Are these two great departments of public 
life independent of religion? Has the 
teaching of Christianity on these subjects 
been sufficiently, clearly, and fully ox- 
pounded ? While I contend that churches 
as churches, cannot with any advantage 
throw themselves into economic and 
political disputes, I insist just as strongly 
that every Christian man has to do with 
them, and that it is his duty as a Christian 
to bring to their solution ideas and con- 
ceptions of the relations of man to. man 
which have been gained from the Gospel. 
He should have those broad and brotherly 
sympathies which would lift us out of 
many a difficulty, and lead to generous 
and comprehensive views, in which. the 
-rights of all should be recognised. It is 
the business of the church, it is the busi- 
ness of the pulpit, to instruct men, not as 
to the economic law of supply and demand, 
or as to party politics, but as to other 
and far more important matters—the 
principle of Christian brotherhood, the 
application of the law of righteousness, 
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as laid down in the? New Testament, 
that it is the duty of each man to think 
of others as well as of himself, nay, in 
the imperative obligation resting upon 
every man to love the Lord, not for him- 
self, but to serve other men. There was 
an idea which prevailed half a century 
ago, and which lingers yet in some com- 
munities, that man had to care only for 


his own soul, and if he cared for his 
own soul he did everything. 
a piece of selfishness which has been 
abjured. 
It told most injuriously and disastrously. 
Thank 
ground. 
feel that they cannot be silent and in- 
different on great questions: I mean to 
say that the individuals among them 
are feeling the need of a public-spirited 
discipleship. Men who call themselves 
disciples of Jesus, in these days, must 
prove their discipleship by caring for 
others, just as their Master in his intense 
love and sympathy cared for the people 
wherever he came in contact with them. 
The object of every church of the living 
God is to create and maintain in the 
community an ever-increasing number 
of men and women who, are earnestly 
solicitous about the moral ana_ social 
condition of the town or city in which 
they 
moral character, the 
their neighbourhood, is something that 
concerns them and their children, and 
the question whether the churches, the 
schools, 
drains, the brooks, the slums, and all 
the things that enter into the making or 
unmaking of a high civilisation, which 
make or mar the physical and spiritual 
condition of thousands, are what they 
ought to be. 
man’s religion, and is not left to obsolete 
reformers and old political hacks. He 
cannot live in a community without 
putting his character into it, 
share the advantages of municipal life 
without giving 
of service and sacrifice in return. 
is one of the first conditions of a healthy 
and prosperous social existence. 


That was 
It is not the idea of the present. 


God! « nobler view is gaining 
The churches are beginning to 


hve. The physical health, the 


social status of 


the charities, the streets, the 


Civic duty is part of every 


He cannot 


back some equivalent 


That 


But life on the common levels requires 


to be fed from above, just as the fertility 
of the plains depends upon mountain 
currents and sunshine and rain. 
so constituted that we quickly degenerate 
and our better nature becomes arid and 
unfruitful without the inspiration of great 
thoughts and habitual commerce with up- 
lifting and ennobling enthusiasms. 
nate from common daily life the quickening 
influences which come from poetry, art, 
social intercourse, and religious fellowship, | 
and how uninteresting, commonplace and. 


Weare all 


Elimi- 


rudely selfish it becomes! Men and 
women need to be told not once, but often, 
that they do not live by bread alone. 
The ideals, hopes, ambitions which make 
existence fresh and beautiful, and keep 
it so, have to be held before us so persist- 
ently that we cannot forget them, even 
if we would. When faith is lost in low 
desire, when emotion is hardened by 
selfish cares, when the fine sense of what 
is due from us to God and man is hidden 
beneath a thousand sordid cares and 
swollen conceits, when our duties in the 


home and the world lose the moral impera- 
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tive that makes them effective, and our 
sorrows are unsanetified, we drop the 
style of men, and fall into a dull, cheerless 
earthliness. 

Now the greatest office of the Christian 
Church is to counteract these tendencies. 
It is, or ought to be, spiritually stimulating, 
luminous, strengthening, enabling men 
and women to fulfil their appointed tasks, 
to bear their allotted burdens, and to do 
all with the assurance that One above 
helps them and cares for them, and that 
not one of their lives can ever be purpose- 
less or profitless: Hymn and prayer and 
sermon, when they are what they ought 
to be, provide spiritual refreshment and 


‘swell the tides of the better life within the 


soul. 

The experience of mankind for centuries 
has taught us the truth of what the 
Psalmist said: ‘“I lift mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord who made 
heaven and earth.’’ 

It must be obvious from what I have 
thus far said that the Church of the living 
God must be free to receive whatever light 
comes from God to each succeeding genera - 
tion. It must be an open medium of 
truth and grace. The door of revelation 
that lets in truth and gives a chance for 
error to depart cannot be closed without 
shutting out what ought to be taken in or 
retaining what ought to be permitted to 
escape. The God with whom we have to 
do is as near to us as He was to our fathers ; 
and He has not only multiplied the avenues 
of truth, but enormously increased the 
quantity and quality of truth. A more 
wonderful sky bends over our heads than 
that into which men once looked. The 
world we know is vaster and diviner to 
us than it was to our comparatively ignor- 
ant progenitors. ‘The resources for good 
at our disposal are greater than ever, 
and the power both to be good and to do 
good has been vastly augmented. Into 
our possession has come all the truth of 
past ages and more ; and, if God’s children 
saw Him in the dawn of history, how 
much more overpowering is the sense of His 
presence in this age of wonderful revelation; 
But, whether the Church is effective or 
inoperative, whether it touches life with 
power or is unable to mould it to any pur- 
pose whatever, depends upon the closeness 
of its communion with God and with man. 

The church whose three hundred years of 
fruitful history we are about to celebrate 
had few beliefs, but they were all vital ; 
few forms, but they were sufficient. It was 
intensely real. The men who belonged to 
it held their convictions with a firm grip 
and worked them out to real issues. To 
them God was a Living Being with whom 
they had to do every day of their lives. 
He entered into their joys and sufferings, 
and into the events and circumstances of 
their daily experience. They believed 
that He was pleased when they did well 
and grieved when they sinned. There 
was nothing formal and automatic in their 
piety. They could not play fast and loose 
with their duties to Him, making more of 
their pleasures than of their obligations, 
but reverenced Him with a prompt obed- 
ience. In fact, that was characteristic of 
the whole Pilgrim and Puritan movement 
in England and elsewhere. It was an 
escape from artificiality and unreality, 
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and from the dull routine of a religion 
that believ.d without thinking, had many 
doctrines, but scarcely any convictions. 
Have you ever thought how easy it is to 
drop into that condition to believe with 
Calvin or Luther or Wesley or Channing, 
but not much with your own mind and 
heart? The same was true of their 
discipleship to Jesus. The man of Naza- 
reth was a working model to be loved and 
obeyed, and not an impracticakle idol to 
be venerated with mere lip service as 
men-pleasers. It never occurred to them 
to question whether the principles of the 
New Testament could be wrought into 
private business or national character, nor 
did they atone for their delinquencies 
under the plea that the gospel was too high 
for human nature’s daily food and too 
exquisite for translation into common 
life. Had they been told that the pre- 
cepts of Jesus were unworkable, they would 
have replied, ‘‘ Then in God’s name make 
them workable just as quickly as you know 
how, because no other principles are per- 
manently practicable and fruitful in this 
world or the next.’? When they were 
forced to decide whether they should be- 
lieve a hundred doctrines which they did 
not understand, and which consequently 
did not move them to heroic action and 
eager service, or a few solemn truths from 
which they could not eseape, they ignored 
the former and clung with all their hearts 
to the latter, and so left mankind a won- 
derful example of moral power and con- 
quest. They were in such dead earnest 
about their own convictions that they 
had no time to waste on other people’s 
opinions or the mere carpentry of creeds. 
No idle controversy of their day—and the 
age in which they lived was full of such 
controversies—could persuade them to 
believe that God or man demanded at 
their hands anything more than faith- 
fulness and sincerity and courage and 
loyalty to the great convictions which 
possessed and swayed them as nothing else 
did. That was the secret of their power ; 
and that alone accounts for the fact that 
they were able to give to this nation, for 
all time, its freedom in religion and its 
type of civil government. 

To us, as their heirs, there comes the 
searching question, Have we inherited their 
spirit as well as their property and history ? 
Does this beautiful memorial church, a 
a noble tribute to their memory, mean as 
much to us as the old fort on Burial Hill 
meant to our fathers? Has the new 
faith, with its larger light and liberty, 
and vaster opportunities as much hold 
upon our consciences and hearts as the old 
faith had upon John Robinson and Carver 
und Brewster and Bradford, the noble band 
of adventurers who, by the providence of 
God, were cast upon this wilderness to dig 
and plant and sow seeds which were 
destined to make it honourable and 
beautiful for all time? Do we hold our 
religious conviction with the same fidelity 
and tenacity ? Do we discharge our reli- 
gious duties with the same commendable 
peremptoriness ? Are we really as earnest 
either about what we believe or about what 
we do? It is of no use to say the times 
have changed, that the pulpit is not the 
force it once was, that men and women 
are more indolent and luxurious and 


indifferent to their spiritual life, that | 
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existence is more heated and nervous, that 
excuses for not doing the right thing are 
more varied and wonderfully made. 

All these are simply confessions of our 
degeneracy—signs that the faith which 
the world loves to honour, because it was 
so brave and simple and honest, has died 
down within us, and something else has 
come to take its place, which is neither 
Pilgrim nor Puritan, nor anything else that 
we can regard with entire satisfaction. 

But perhaps my sight of things as they 
are may be dim. It is not unlikely that 
my judgment may be clouded, and that 
men and women of to-day are better 
than they seem, are more loyal to the 
Church than to its services, are not more 
interested in floating ideals of church 
membership than in the whole-souled 
and genuine thing ; but, while our churches 
have men and women who make much 
of their fellowship, and are as loyal to the 
institutions with which they are identified 
as the people of other days, modest, kindly 
people who are not always exploiting them- 
selves, it cannot be denied that there are 
many -upon whom religious obligations 
sit lightly, and who rarely, if ever, take part 
in public worship. We want to see a 
change among these. We long to have 
them more closely and actively identified 
with organised Christianity, as they 
themselves desire it. Surely, it is not ex- 
pecting too much of them to ask that their 
devotions shall beas real as their pleasures, 
and their prayers as normal and as obliga- 
tory as their amusements. To all liberal- 
minded men and women this old First 
Church, with its splendid achievements 
and noble history, is not simply an insti- 
tution to be nominally and_listlessly 
venerated, magnified on special occasions, 
and systematically neglected. It is still 
a church of the living God, with ties which 
bind it to a sacred past, but with strong 
arteries pulsing with warm blood, which 
relate it to the present and the future. It 
has lasted through the vicissitudes of 
centuries, has weathered many a storm 
without being waterlogged, and in its day 
has seen causes rise and fall through lack 
of vitality, while it has held on its victorious 
way through one crisis after another, with 
its natural strength unabated. Carried 
lovingly in the hearts of faithful souls, 
who have grown grey in its service, and 
destined to be carried hereafter by younger 
hearts, which, despite all other allurements, 
will neither forget it nor forsake it, that 
which is by far the greatest thing in Pilgrim 
history will retain both its prestige and its 
power. We did not create it, and nothing 
that we can do or leave undone will stop its 
course. It is in our power to give it 
vitality, but it is not in our power to decree 


its death. If we drop the ark of the cove- | 


nant, other hands stronger than ours 
will lift it again, and bear it on its triumph- 
ant way. 
““ Through silent aisles of sombre years 
Our fathers’ hero band appears, 
In warfare with oppression tried 
By patient suffering purified. 


Banished beyond their Zion’s gate, 
Forlorn, but not disconsolate, 

In lowly shrines disdained by fame, 
They kindled freedom’s altar flame. 


And sire and son to conscience true 
Battled the stormy ages through, 
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Till banners raised with tears and sighs 
Float freely ‘neath serener skies, 


And, though from Truth’s exalted hill 
They saw the landscape changing still, . 
V ith joy they hailed the view sublime 
Grow fairer with the march of time. 


O saints austere! whose pilgrim feet 
In paths of danger scorned retreat, 
From fields of Freedom where ye stood, 
We bring our wreaths of gratitude.’’ — 


THE WAY OF PEACH. 
For A TwentTiets Century DIsciPLeE: 
VI3- 


I. Txrs world is one with all worlds. 
This hour one with all hours, This life one 
with all life, in all worlds and all hours. 
What is goodness here is goodness every- 
where, in earth or in heaven ! 

II. God sees, hears, knows, is present 
and judges now as wholly and completely 
as ever anywhere. 

III. This is the kingdom of God. The 
work to be done here to-day is His work: The 
future will be just as glorious as the present, 
but never imagine that God waits for far off 
dates to grant His blessing; the grace of 
His ineffable love is like air and hght, free 
and for all. 

IV. What you think failure may be 
victory for God ! 

V. Friction is as necessary to life as to 
mechanics; sparks fly forth from souls to 
illuminate the world. 

VI. As every leaf is stored with sunshine, 
so every soul is stored with God; eternal 
light is within you, let it shine ! 

VII. Sorrows and pains are essential ; 
their use is to be woven in, as strengthen- 
ing strands in the many textured web of 
life. 

VIII." Heavenly harmonies can be heard 
as well here, in this world as in any, every 
footfall upon the earth is a chord in the 
music of the spheres: 

IX. The surest way to bring into your 
own heart more power from on high, is to 
give forth streams of your own power, of 
tenderness and sympathy and love. How 
can the divine tide flow in if there is no 
stream flowing out ? 

X. God might have made us like the 
lilies of the field, or the stars of the night, 
or the breath of asummer day, but He has 
not. It is not a good world for drones. 
Eden wasa delusion. This is not a good 
world for luxury, sloth, or indifference, it 
is good for work, growth, and life. It is 
a good world for its purpose, for making 
men and women into active children of the 
ever living, ever working God. 


Tue world by common consent.is full 
of what at least looks like the operations 
of mind. The way in which its phenomena 
fall into order at the bidding of our analys- 
ing and organising thought, seems to show 
that it stands in some definite relation to 
an intelligence not wholly unlike our own. 
It was the apparent exceptions to this for 
which Theism failed to account, but it is 
the rule itself which becomes the difficulty 
of Atheism. A universe in which lives and 
moves no higher mind than that of man 
is a far deeper enigma than any which 


i religion fails to solve-—Charles Beard. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
“ BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’SNAME, 
Bem and all private information should be accom- 
y, 


panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


TENNYSON’S “GRAIL.” 


Sir,—Mr. MHardy’s article in your 
columns, on Tennyson’s “ Grail,’’ awakes 

a sense of gratitude to him for so pene- 
trating and loving a treatment of his 
theme. It, of course, led us to re-read 
Dr. Stopford Brooke’s lucid and luminous 

_ pages on this subject, and it made us 
as try to ‘‘re-think’’ the interpretations 
= over again, if I may te allowed this 
Adamsonian expression, One naturally 
reflects, after reading Stopford Brooke, 
‘¢What canthe man do that cometh after 
the king?’’ No doubt Mr. Hardy felt 
so too, bet also felt that the artist’s 
admiration for the artistic unity of the 
great .poem led him to endorse what 
seemed an obvious spiritual or ethical 
contradiction in the work. Hence the 
startling question at the head of Mr. 
Hardy’s article: <‘‘ How can an ideal or 
a principle. be at one and the same time 
morally obligatory and morally destruc- 
tive?’’? Mr. Hardy clearly believes it 
cannot be, and that it is not so in the 
_¢ Holy Grail’’ he strives to show, and 
offersa clue or spiritual key by which to 
discover that unity of interpretation, 
which he affirms Dr. Stopford Brooke 
has sacrificed under the fascination of the 
artistic boldness of the poet, who for the 
sake of mere consistency would not ex- 
clude the glorious episode of Galahad. Dr. 
Brooke’s interpretation is based on the 
assumption that the poet intended to 
teach that ‘the search for the Grail is a 


mistake, an evil, and not a good.” 
“ Then what of Galahad?’’ asks Mr. 
Hardy. Dr. Brooke replieg: ‘‘ The 


artist was stronger than the social 
moralist.’’ But the Grail and the search 
for it do not- disappear, says Mr. Hardy, 
with the ethical elimination of Galahad. 
One thinks, he says, of Percivale and Sir 
Bors and Lancelot, and if we concluded 
that the search for it is an evil and not 
a good the idyll would remain a hopeless 
contusion. But JI doubt whether this 
affects Dr. Brooke’s position. None of 
. these knights saw the Grail in any service- 
able way whatever, For as King Arthur 
says: 
** Out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest hardly will believe he saw; 
Another hath beheld it afar off, 
And leaving human wrongs to right 
= themselves, 
Cares but to pass into the silent life. 
And one hath had the vision face to face.” 


Now Galahad is the only one whese 
successful perception of the vision and 
its meaning made so serviceable, as, far 
from leaving human wrongs to right 
themselves, he is made to exclaim in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Hardy :— 


«In the strength of this I rcde, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 


‘And broke through all, and in the strength 
of this 
Come victor.’’ 


There is a consuming joy about the 


spirituality of Galahad, of: which there 
is not the faintest trace in the knights 
Mr. Hardy refers to. They, at any rate, 
would only too willingly confess that in 
their case the search for -the Grail had 
been a mistake, an evil and not a good. 


And when the King endeavours to point 


out where the mistake lay, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that Percivale should own 
that ‘“he knew not all he meant.’’? Had 
he been absorbed in things, had he died 
to. live, and been buried. in duties, he 
would have risen, he would have lost the: 
self (which he found by other ways he 
could not lose), and found the radiant self 
whose characteristic note, as of all the sons 
of God, is joy and not melancholy. Do we 
therefore impair the unity of the inter- 
pretation? I should be inclined to say 
in regard to Galahad that his absorption 
in the desire to right the wrong had 
drawn him from all ordinary earthly and 
human ties, not because they were in any 
way necessarily sinful, but merely because? 
they hindered the consuming passion of 
his soul to hasten the ‘‘ kingdom.’’ He 
is no ascetic in the ordinary sense, as 
Dr. Brooke clearly indicates. Now, these 
same ties in no way hinder the King, nor 
hinder him from knowing himself and 
God and Christ, not as a vision, but asa 
spiritual reality. To me, one of the most 
remarkable passages in the poem is the 
little allegory of humility. It seems to. 
me to give a natural unity to the poem 
that precludes all subtle searchings after 
it. And it. may be said in passing that 
Mr. Hardy occasionally wanders off along 
a by-path of fascinating speculation 
wkich 1s more exhilarating than illuminat- 
ing. ‘‘ What is it,” for example, he asks, 
‘to which religious faith may be blind?” 
And he answers, “ To spiritual things made 
visible.’ And then we are led along to 
consider the possibilities of feeling ‘‘stig- 
mata,’ ‘hearing voices,” seeing “signs 
of the Cross in the heavens,” sceing ‘the 
cup from which the Saviour drank,” &c. 
Does it follow that because a_ spiritual 
thing is not a phantom thcrefore it 
must be something visible? Now, if, as 
in the allegory of humility, humility is 
said to have become the star in the 
Hast, is there any difficulty in supposing 
that the spiritual principle of ‘dying to 
live,’’ of losing self to find self, should 
have become the Holy Grail, or should 
be represented by the Holy Grail? If 
the principle were grasped by spiritual 
intuition, or by doing the duty nearest to 
us, and not sought after as something 
that might be obtained by seeking, then 
it would manifest itself as the Holy 
Thing that never failed from his side, 
as Galahad said, nor became covered, but 
moved with him day and night. It is, 
of course, this intimate spiritual know- 
ledge that is figured in the expression 
of seeing the vision. Surely the spiritual 
experience would be none the truer for 
being visualised as a Cup, nor surely 
should we be the surer of the spiritual 
truth or of its efficacy if we saw such a 
cup as the token of it. The passage 
which I have referred to as offering the 
obvious key to the allegories, and in 
which I think most people would instinc- 
tively look for it, runs as follows :— 


«Q son, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them all; 


For when the Lord of all things made 
Himself 

Naked of glory for His mortal change, 

“Take thou my robe,’ she said, ‘ for all 
is thine,’ 

And all her form shone forth with sudden 
light 

So that the angels were amazed, and she 

Followed Him down, and like a flying 
star 

Led on the gray-hair’d wisdom of the 
Kast ; 

But her thou hast not known: for what 
is this 

Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and thy 
sins ? 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thy- 
self 

As Galahad.’’ 

I do not know that even with this 
clue one can confidently say of every 
detail of the poem that ‘This means 
that’’; and as Tennyson himself seemed 
to discourage over-penetration, one need 
not mind. The artistic unity, perhaps, no 
one could be found to doubt, but I should 
doubt whether there ever could be artistic 
unity without a spiritual unity. And per- 
haps Dr. Stopford Brooke was not anxious 
on that ‘account to seek more narrowly 
that spiritual unity. It is not surprising 
that the only sure method by which the 
principle of losing self to gain self should 
be referred to, and in the striking words 
of Galahad, for whom the Holy Grail 
was closely: associated with ‘‘the bread 
which cometh down out of Heaven;’’ 

‘* T saw the fiery face as of a child, 

That smote itself into the bread, and 

went.’’ 

Mr.- Hardy’s article is distinctly’ 
original, and sets flowing many new 
currents of thought, and such a contrast 
as the ¢nward vision of the king and the 
open vision of Galahad may repay more 
thinking about, But I cannot say I grasp 
the distinction, although there seems a 
distinction to b3 drawn, between. the 
single-minded king and the single-minded 
knight. The problem was indeed, as Mr. 
Hardy clear y sees and states, to find the 
unifying principle that could explain the 
attitude towards lite of these two without 
involving a moral or spiritual - contra- 
diction. It seems possible to evolve 
such seemingly diverse lines of conduct 
from the same source. The curious 
and unique description of Sir Galahad 
has led me to think sometimes that per- 
haps by the “ spiritual city”? (where it is 
said he will be crowned King—* far in 
the spiritual city ’’?)—is meant the coming 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, and by Sir 
Galahad himself Christianity victorious, 
There ecems some justification for this 
interpretation, when one reflects on the 
confined range of the operations of the 
King and the limitless operations of Sir 
Galahad. 

“In the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all ev:! customs everywhere, 
And passed through Pagan realms and 

made them mine, 

And dashed through Pagan hordes, and 

bore them down, ; 

And breke through all, and in 

strength of this 

Come victor,’’ 

But allegory is sometimes like the 
precicus stone a friend showed me not 


the 
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long ago. He said in a certain light and 
at a certain angle you will see a strange 
bright colour in the stone. A gleam of 
bluish purple rewarded a diligent search. 
If someone told me he had seen also a 
blood-red gleam I should not doubt it. 

K. L.. H. Tuomas. 


~~ 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE & OTHERS. 


Sir,—The question opened up by Mr. 
Jones is much wider than any diff2rence 
about persons, and impels me to take part 
in what must be to everyone a very 
disagreeable discussion. Mr. Jones seems 
to think that letters like that of Mr. 
Charlesworth, criticising the work and 
preaching of a deeply revered liberal 
minister, ought to pe welcomed and even 
encouraged Ly THE INQUIRER. 

‘* Tt is difficult to imagine a letter more 
pertinent.”’ 

Pertinent to what? Who will benefit 
by it? What good will itdo? A man 
does not stick pins into somebody else 
like a mischievous boy unless there is some 
serious and important end to be gained. 
Will this kind of letter alter the action of 
the Committee or the character of the man 
criticised ? Everyone knows that this is 
not the way to bring about any change, 
You may inflict personal pain, you may 
reveal your own likings or dislikings, but 
you don’t do good to any cause or person. 
There are few appointments made to a 
college which someone—if he had the 
courage—would not like to criticise. Mr. 
Charlesworth has plenty of courage, but I 
fail to see any reason why THE INQUIRER 
should give him the opportunity of show- 
ing it. 

In College matters involving personalli- 

ties, surely the Trustees’ meeting is the 
right place for their discussion, or if the 
objector is not a Trustee, then a letter from 
him and others who agree with him to the 
Committee would have more force and be 
in better taste than an attempt to raise a 
discussion about a great religious teacher 
in THe InqurrER. When such attempts 
have been made and. failed, and when the 
matter is thought to be of grave im- 
portance, I can imagine a letter to the 
papers may be the last resort. But it 
ought to be the last resort, and from a man 
who, through long experience and ability 
and close contact with the College, is 
qualified to take the lead in a definite 
movement against the action condemned. 
Otherwise, it seems to me, such letters, as 
Mr. Fripp says, are impertinent, and 
entirely out of place in the columns of THE 
INQUIRER. 
+ Mr. Jones seems .to give—although, no 
doubt, unconsciously—a whelesale invita- 
tion to anyone to air his personal opinions 
about the abilities of every new lecturer 
in our colleges. This would doubtless 
make THE INQuIRER more spicy, but is 
hardly in accord with its best traditions 
or its character. 


Henry Gow. 
eeeenneee 7 aeeriameemanel 
POSTAL MISSION WORK IN 
DENMARK. 


Sir,—Some time ago the Central Postal 
Mission received a communication from 
Mr. Theo. Berg, of Copenhagen, about 
the progress of Postal Mission work in 


begun to form a lending library; 
have already about fifty books which we 
hope will do good service.’’ 


Denmark, which will, no doubt, interest 
many of your readers: Mr. Theo. Berg 
writes :—‘*‘ During 1905 we advertised 10 
times in 18 papers, and had 199 applica- 
tions for books. 
again for books, and a few have joined as 
members of 


About 20 per cent. asked 


‘Det fri Kirkesamfund.’ 
‘ Det fri Kirkesamfund,’ at its last general 


meeting, resolved to take over the Postal 
Mission as a branch of its work, and as 
such to assist its committee in every 
way. Sowhen Pastor Birkedal a short 
time ago issued a collection of sermons 
for every Sunday in the year, ‘Det fri 


Kirkesamfund’ bought a hundred of 
these, which it placed at the disposal 
of the Postal Mission Committee, for 
which gift we are very thankful. It will 


be a great help to us in our work, as we 
have not too many Unitarian books in 


This year we have 
we 


the Danish language. 


We also learn from the same source 
that the sister of Miss Westenholz, Mrs. 
Sass, has undertaken much of the corre- 
spondence arising out of the advertise- 
ments, and with excellent results. This 
good news brings back to mind the visits 
to Denmark of the Rey. R. A. Armstrong 
in the earlier stages of this pioneer move- 
ment, and how near it was to his heart. 
I am certain that all English Postal 
Mission workers will rejoice to hear of 
the good progress in Denmark, and wish 
their Danish fellow workers every success. 

FLoRENCE HIiz1, 
Hon. See. Central Postal Mission. 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE AS I KNEW 
HER. 


By Mrs. Ftorencr §. KE Liog, or Fay, 
Kansas. 


(From the Chicago ‘* Unity.’’) 


I nap known Mother Bickerdyke by 
report for many years, my first definite 
knowledge of her being gained from two 
sketches that told of her life and her work 
in the army, published in Arthur’s Home 
Being 
only a little girl away back among the hills 
of Chautauqua County, New York, during 
the war, I had known nothing of her then. 
Later, after coming to Kansas to live, I 
had gazed with reverent admiration at her 
as she sat upon the platform among the 
a good and great ’’—with none better or 
greater than she was—at soldiers’ reunions 


Magazine, in 1879, I think it was. 


and at Decoration Day exercises. I had 


worshipped at her shrine from afar for 


years, but it was not until New Year’s 
day 1891 that I met her face to face, and 
felt the clasp of her honest hand. She 
was living then with her son at Russell, 
our county seat. I had gone in from the 
ranch to spend a few days there with a 
friend. The two homes were near together 
and my friend was a close friend of Mother 
Bickerdyke’s. It was a warm, beautiful 
morning and I, with a light shawl thrown 
over my head, was out in the yard enjoying 
the sunshine and the balmy air. My friend, 
coming to the door, and seeing me there, 


called out, ‘‘ Why don’t you run over and 
say ‘ Happy New Year ’ to Mother Bicker- 
dyke.’’ 


‘* Just as lam ?’’ I asked, woman-like, 


other. 
sequent meeting with her, how instantly 
‘I felt at ease in her presence ; there was a 
certain graciousness and kindness of manner 
in all she said and did that forbade any 
embarrassing thought of difference in age; 
rank or condition. 


thinking first of my unceremonious dress. 
‘“ Oh yes ; she will like you better so than 
she would if you were more formal,”’ 
was the reply, and a moment later I was 
knocking at the door at which no one ever 
knocked in vain. 
dear old mother herself, who, upon mention 
of my name, graciously told me she had 
often heard of me through our many mutual 
friends. 
she drew me through the hall and into her 
plainly furnished, but cosy and home-like 
sitting room, and soon we were visiting as 


It was opened by the 


With my hand still held in hers 


earnest women ever do visit one with the 
I noticed then, as at each sub- 


Though my heart and 
mind were full with the memory of all she 


was—of the work she had done and was 


still doing—-and I felt a great reverence for 
her, she would not then or ever allow it to 


hinder the free interchange of thought and 


speech. It was the woman—the mother— 
who met me, not the noted public worker 
—and the woman within me responded 
easily, naturally, to her touch. The men- 
tion of my two noble brothers, who fell upon 
the battlefields of Virginia, was a further 
‘open sesame ’’ to her heart, and when, 
at parting, she kissed me even as a mother 
might, I felt it was of them she thought— 
for them it was given, for her love for the 
soldier boys was almost greater than the love 
of a mother for her child. Always after, 
at meeting and at parting she kissed me. 
Whether she did this generally with others 
Idonot know. Ionly know this tenderness 
never failed me, and the memory of it is a 
blessing to me now—-a sacrament that helps 
to keep my ‘‘ lps from speaking guile ”’ 
and consecrates them to truth and purity. 

It was a happy hour I spent with her then 
Thovgh many visits came afterwards _ 
none were ever quite like this. It was one 
of the ‘‘ blessed first times,’’ of which 
Holland used to tell us, never to be quite 
duplicated. What did we talk about ? 
you ask. What did we not talk about! 
Of life and love, of home and war, of 
the work she had done—of which she 
spoke unreservedly when once the subject 
was introduced, but she did not introduce 
it, and spoke of it always as if any woman 
could have done the same 3f so minded, 
and under like circumstances, JI had 
heard that she was writing her life story 
and asked about it. ‘‘ Bless you! no! 
I’m not writing it at all. There’s been 
plenty written about me now. I have no 
time to write a book, and, if I had, I should« 
n’t do it. DPve too good an opinion of 
human nature to believe folks want to waste 
time reading what I could write,’’ and 
she laughed in that hearty way that brought 
always an answering laugh from the one 
hearing it. ‘‘ What I have done,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘I have done. It doesn’t 
need to be written up. My boys (as she 
always called the soldiers) know what I 
have done, and that’s enough.”’ 

But it is not ‘‘ enough.’’ All the world 


should know of her brave, untiring work, 
of her self-sacrifice so complete as to be 
almost self-effacement ; of the long, weary 
marches she followed, and how like a good 
angel-she appeared in camp and hospital 
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and upon the field of battle; an angel of 
mercy to the suffering, but an angel of 
_ accusation and of wrath to those who 
would in any way impose upon her charges 
or hinder her with too much official red 
tape. This red tape she cut with deter- 
mined hand, and went resolutely on with 
her work of giving comfort to the sick 
and bringing order and thrift where before 
had been disorder and, as she styled it, 
‘* dilly-dallying ’’ with which she had 
no patience. She was a law unto herself 
** with a commission from God,’’ as she 
said with reverence. Though never lacking 
in womanly tenderness where tenderness 
would avail she had a resolution and a deter- 
mination that would not brook defeat— 
to her there was no such word as fail—no 
looking weakly back when once she had 
set her hand to the plough and made up 
her mind a given thing should be done. 

That the soldiers felt her tenderness 
is proved by the name—Mother—they gave 
her. Indeed she was Mother Bickerdyke 
to us all—to soldier and civilian, to men, 
women and children alike. She prized this 
dear name as she did no other. It was the 
brightest gem in her crown of womanhood. 

With her at the time of my first call 
was an unfortunate feeble-minded little 
daughter of an old soldier who lived some 
twenty or more miles out in the country. 
There Mother Bickcerdyke had found 
her, and bringing her to her own home 
was busily at work with preparations to 
send her to a school for such as she was. 
She introduced the child to me as ‘‘ Our 
Flora,’ telling me at the same time, “‘ She 
is a good little girl, and very fond of music. 
She has some strong points. I think, under 
the right conditions, she will grow to be 
a strong, good woman, and I am going 
to put her where she will have a chance.’’ 
That was ever her way—to help each one 
to be placed ‘‘ under right conditions,’’ 
and ‘‘to have a chance.’’ All she did 
was done in a spirit of good will and help- 
fulness, ‘‘ I do not work for money,’’ she 
told me. The thought that anything she 
did, any story told of her, should be coined 
into money was repulsive to her—this dear 
old mother who ever seemed 

** Lifted by something over life 
To power and service.” 

David Starr Jordan tells us, ‘‘ It is 
for us to express love in terms of human 
helpfulness,’? and none, it scems to me, 
ever did this more fully, more truly, than 
did Mother Bickerdyke. She had a sure 
instinct for want and suffering that led 
unerringly wherever there was necd of 
woman’s love and ministry. Others might 
stand back in fear, might shrink from scenes 
of want, carnage and suffering, but not she. 
She only went forward with open, ready 
hands, and strong, true heart. We used to 
wonder how it was that she knew of the 
need that was so far from her. How did 
she hear of cases of sickness and of want of 
which those nearer to the scene than she 
knew little or nothing? Did she wear 
spectacles of the ‘‘ Sitbottom ’’ kind that 
revealed the real needs of all around her 
whether near or far? Sometimes it did 
indeed seem so, for nothing seemed to escape 
her ; no case of need or of suffering seemed 
too far away for her to reach, and reaching, 
help. In very truth she 
“* Lived in a house by the side of the road,’’ 
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Away out on the prairies some twenty- 
five miles from her home in Russell, an old 
soldier was slowly dying from cancer and 
there we found the good mother, caring for 
him, dressing the loathsome sore with her 
own hands, and, in every way possible to 
her making smoother his pathway to rest. 
Back and forth on the long ride she went, 
nor failed in her work until the soldier 
was ‘*‘ mustered out’’ of earthly service. 
It was when returning from one of these 
trips she stopped at our home. Her eyes 
grew tender as she looked out over the 
peaceful river valley, set in its strong 
frame of hills. ‘‘ It is so like the old Ball 
farm back in Ohio where I grew up,’’ she 
said, and then she added with a sigh, for 
she was weary, weary, ‘‘ if I could only stay 
here for days and rest how glad I would be.” 
We urged her to do so, but no, ‘‘ L have so 
much to do—so many to look after, I cannot 
stop,’ she said, and she soon went her 
way again. 

Still farther from her home was another 
old soldier—one who had been a very brave 
scout during the war, but ere its close 
was stricken with a sickness that never left 
him, though he lived until very recently. 
His disease was of such a nature that he 
lost nearly all control of his motions, and 
though a temperance man, he was often 
suspected of drunkenness, where he was not 
known, as he had every appearance of 
one under the influence of liquor. Toward 
the later part of his life he lost his mind 
and would often wander away from his 
miserable home and be gone for days at a 
time. His family, strangely enough, cared 
little what became of him, and gave little 
heed to his coming or going. Consequently 
they were objects of much “‘ righteous 
indignation’? on Mother Bickerdyke’s 
part. A friend of mine who lived close 
by her in Russell, tells me that at one time 
some one of this poor man’s family came to 


Mother Bickerdyke and told ber he had | 


wandered away and had not been seen for 
days. Full of wrath for such neglect she 
‘“ stayed not on the order of her going,’’ 
but had the old black horse hitched to the 
buggy, and accompanied by her son, went 
at once in search of the old soldier. After 
a long, weary time they found him lyingin 
some tall grass too sick and weak to move. 
They got him in the buggy and, supporting 
him in her strong arms, they drove back 
to Russell, where by due process of law 
he was. declared insane and sent to the 
asylum at Topeka. Mother Bickerdyke 
was appointed his guardian and used 
often to go down to see him. On one of 
her visits she discovered that he sat the 
most of the time in a hard-bottomed chair, 
and as soon as she got home she went to 
work, and though her hands were so. badly 
crippled it was only with great effort 
that she could sew, she made a patchwork 
cushion for him to sit on and sent it on to 
him. Some one from Russell who visited 
the asylum soon after the cushion was 
sent, was commissioned to see if ‘‘ Com- 
rade C——-’’ was sitting on it. The report 
came back that he was not—did not have 
itin fact. The friend who tells me of this 
incident says: ‘‘ The letter she dictated 
and I wrote back to the superintendent 
of the asylum was enough to make him 
quake,’’ but, not content with writing 
she went immediately to Topeka herself (a 


and was a true ‘‘ friend to man ’’ always. | distance of two hundred miles) and we who 


knew her could imagine the scene when 
she confronted the delinquent official. All 
this that Comrade C—— might have a 
cushion to his chair, for needless to say, 
he had it after that as long as he lived. 


(To be continued.) 


GATEWAYS TO THE SOUL: 
II].—HeEarine: 


ALL great Scriptures witness to the 
analogy presented by objects of sense to 
cosmic facts, at least in the matter of 
sound. Creative energy operates as a 
voice. God creates the world as man 
thinketh. His thought expresses itself in 
the matter of the universe, builds itself 
into forms, becomes a creative word: 
Hence the Greeks had but one word for 
thought and speech (logos). In Hebrew 
mode, ‘‘ God said, Let there be light ! °* 

In his lectures on ‘‘ Ideas of Revela- 
tion,’’ Professor Carpenter tabulates some 
of these conceptions. Not only are the 
arts and sciences and the civilisations of 
men the outcome of divine speech, but the 
world-process is connected with some Bath- 
kol (voice-maid), Vae (speech), or Nebo 
(who is du tasmitu, ‘‘ the god who makes 
to hear’’). God in activity is a speaking 
God, a God of song, and the ideal signifi- 
cance of music depends upon it being an 
echo of heavenly harmony, of the ‘‘ music 
of the spheres.’’ From the ‘‘ hi ki’’ to 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, wherein he 
calls her ‘‘ stern daughter of the Voice of 
God,’’ who preserves the stars from wrong, 
human thought has testified to the close 
connection between the Word and orderly 
form; between Sound and Creation: 


Science the Handmaid of Poetry. 


That the connection is not merely fanci- 
ful may be shown by interesting experi- 
ments. Sound is the effect of vibration 
in the particles of a physical medium, 
communicating itself to the sensorium of 
the hearer. To give visual shape to these 
effects we have but to strew dust or sand 
on glass and metal plates, and draw a 
violin bow across their edges. The vibra- 
tion of the plates sets these particles 
of dust dancing, and makes them fall into 
regular shapes. Another experiment is 
to take a vessel covered with an indiarubber 
disc, and sing through a tube inserted into 
the side of the vessel. The disc vibrates 
in harmony with the waves of sound, and 
light dust thrown upon it will fall into 
pretty shapes that vary with the note sung: 
The same note always produces the same 
figure, proving the causal connection 
between Sound. and Form. By using 
liquids the surface becomes corrugated 
with wavelets breaking into beautiful 
patterns. As the medium is changed forms 
imitating frost-ferns, shells, flowers are 
obtained. 

These experiments suggest that there 
may be more than fancy in the old parables 
that tell how God spake and the world 
came into being, how ministering spirits 
sing continually before the throne; or 
even in ancient legends, to wit, how 
Orpheus built the walls of Troy through 
playing his lyre ; or in the claims of Pytha- 
gorus that the three great factors of creation 
are Sound, Light, and Number 
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The Medium of Sound: 


The poet may aver that ‘‘ heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter,’” but unless they travel through a 
coarse material medium, such as the air, or 
wood, or metal, or rock, or water, they will, 
for all their sweetness, remain unheard. 
We find also that the rate of sound-vibra- 
tions depends on the nature of the medium. 
Through the air sound travels slowly at 
the rate of about 1,086 feet per second. 
Through water four times as fast. Through 
iron fourteen times as fast. In experi- 
ments made on the Alps, the sound of a tap 
was heard coming through the rock long 
before 1t came through the air: These 
results demonstrate that the true medium 
of sound is neither wood, iron, nor air 


but something that they possess in common, 


which really impedes its action, though 
we are normally made aware of it only 
through that impediment. To that 
medium the name of ‘‘ sonoriferous ether ”’ 
has been given. So, in examining the 
commonest phenomenon we are thrown 
back into a darker mystery, and the most 
familiar experience 1s rounded with a 
hidden wonder and a meaning deep con- 
cealed. 
Wanted—An Etheric Ear: 


We have only one etheric organ—the 
eye; if we had an etheric hearing organ 
it would be as easy to hear a sound uttered 
at New York in London, as seeing the sun 
in eight and a half minutes. Scientific 
invention has made that indirectly pos- 
sible. In the earliest invented telephone 
it was only possible to convey sound, not 
articulate speech. But the electric tele- 
phone was discovered. An etheric (other- 
wise electric) impetus was given to sound, 
which reduced material resistance to a 
minimum, so that you may speak in London 
to your friend in New York: Abnormal 
hearing, as found in the sensitive who 
hears voices from great distances, may be 
due perhaps, not to finer sensitiveness, but 
to the opening of an etheric organ of 

gund: Bi 

By means of the electric telephone we 
are enabled dimly to realise that most of 
the harmony of the world is lost for lack 
of a vehicle sufficiently swift to convey it 
ere it dies away. Vibration in the physical 
medium of air being unable to keep up 
with that of the sonoriferous ether, and 
wearying except within a very small range. 
Huxley used to say that if we had a much 
keener hearing we should, upon putting 
our ear to the bark of a tree hear the shut- 
ting and closing of tori in the doors between 
cell and cell, and the swish and cataract- 
fall of the moving sap. . With his inner ear 
Emerson perceived infinitely more. 


“* Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music stilly 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard ; 
But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There always, always something sings.” 


‘ Carlyle has a similar thought. ‘‘ All 
inmost things we may say, are melodious : 
naturally utter themselves in song. ; 
See deep enough, and you see musically ; 
the heart of nature being everywhere 
music, if we can only reach it,’ 
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Our Tone-Gauge: 


In the human organ of hearing is an 
instrument of three thousand chords to 
answer to the vibrations of sound. They 
are in the shape of arches (the arches of 
Corti), and it was an idea of Prolessor 
Helmholtz that each of them is tuned to a 
particular note, the narrow arches answer- 
ing to treble sounds, the larger to the bass. 
We may therefore suppose that in a non- 
musical ear the majority of these arches 
are undifferentiated, inflexible, Whether 
we should go so far as Lorenzo and say 
that the physical implies an ethical defect, 
is questionable. 


s* The man that hath no music in himself; 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
‘The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


But Lorenzo places the root of harmony 
in immortal souls not in the arches of 
Corti, and the fact that Tennyson, Words- 
worth, M. Arnold were insensible to music 
of tabor and pipe, yet were sensitive to 
musical thought, shows that music con- 
sists not in a tintinnabular play on the tym- 
panum, but in a process of mind. It is 
essentially the art of the Muses, who pre- 
side over the principles of harmonious 
operation upon which the universe is 
built. Without soul for-the soul of har- 
mony, we are, according to Wordsworth, 
“out of tune’’; if we have no heart for 
Nature, if sea and flowers and stars move 
us not, we are not musical, 


Being in Tune 


A well-known fact in acoustics serves 
to explain the principle: “To the pure 
all things are pure.” If in a room con- 
taining a piano, the voice or a violin 
sound a note, say, B flat, the string in the 
piano corresponding to that note will 
vibrate and resound, while it will remain 
mute to all other notes: So will the heart 
of man respond to kindness, and purity, 
and truth, and love, if it have chords cor- 
responding to these, but remain irrespon- 
sive to the appeals of wickedness and vice. 
We all respond to the vibrations that fit 
our group of strings; to the sweet and 
gracious, the beautiful and loving, if we 
have these qualities in ourselves. We 
are bewrayed by the response we give 
to the inspirations or the seductions of the 
worlds 

Music as a Purifier. 


According to a Chinese scripture, it 
is the sage alone really knows music; the 
rest only care for modulations. The 
Hindus for centuries have studied the 
effects of harmonies, and Max. Muller has 
left personal testimony of the healing effects 
upon himself of the chanting of powerful 
mantras by Hindu priests on behalf of 
“the friend of India.” . Religious ministers 
in the West may be pardoned the desire to 
develop the music of our churches to such 
a pitch of efficacy, that it may prove not 
only a healing and consoling agency, but 
a purifying and chastening influence; 
music that shall awake the holiest longings 
lying locked in the breasts of wearied 
worshippers, and give wings to anxious 
broodings— 
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‘* When the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Music has been successfully employed 
among methods of healing the discord in- 
volved in madness, and a future age may 
perchance, in other cases of illness, send 
for the maker of melody instead of the 
doctor, and ask that instead of prescrib- 
ing drugs, he shall discourse 


“Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 


Providence and Laws of Sound. 


A certain benign purpose may be de- 
tected in the phenomena of sound. We 
may be sure that if there is benevolent con- 
trol of the universe, it will manifest in. 
common processes rather than in supposed 
violations of law, such as staying the sun 
to prolong a massacre, or curbing the 
waves to further a flight of slaves. 

We need no deeper instance of the 
miraculous than the exceptional behaviour 
of water in the matter of the law of expan- 
sion, by which substances expand when 
heated. Upon this peculiarity depends 
the inhabitability of the earth. No for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms could arrange 
that water should contract upon being: 
heated from zero to 4 degrees. Yet without 
this universal miracle, life would be un- 
bearable for man: 

Sound offers another common instance 
of apparent benevolent design: The 
velocity of sound depends upon the kind 
of medium through which it travels. The 
warmer the medium the more rapid the 
velocity. But it is remarkable that the 
velocity of sound is independent of the 
loudness of sound and of its pitch. Upon 
this rests our enjoyment of choral and 
orchestral music. Without it a chorus 
would become a mass of frightful discords. 
If the loud notes travelled quicker than 
the soft, if the high notes were heard 
sooner than the low, melody and harmony 
would become impossible. It is in these 
commonplaces that the operation of the 
Good Law is to be traced, and all natural 
processes will stand the minutest scrutiny 
from the keenest sceptic. Believe me, 
the closer you look into familiar pheno- 
mena, the larger and deeper will grow your 
sense of wonder, and He whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain is still seen to — 
be God in the clouds, inthe clod. The day’s 
doings in air and earth and sea will bear 
the fullest examination ; you may sift and 
dissect, probe and peer; telescope and 
microscope ; spectroscope and stethoscope 
these doings; and the deeper you go the 
more open-eyed will grow your. marvel— 
until you walk the earth, arrested and 
amazed, a denizen in Wonderland, a dreamer 
of unutterable dreams, who has awakened 
to find reality far transcending his sub- 
limest vision. ; 

J. Tyssu-Davis. 


In our spiritual life we never can stand 
still. Our characters are either being 
injured by the conversion of our faults 
into customs, or ennobled by the increased 
influence given to every consideration of 
duty and love, by constancy of obedience 
to their commands.—H. W. Crosskey. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 

. [Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


ed 


Aberdeen.—The Rev. R.G. Fillingham, M.A., 
Vicar of Hexton (at present under sentence of 
suspension) conducted services in the hall of the 
new Church, on Sunday, the 9th inst. His 
sermons evoked a lively interest, and their 
critical force, sincere persuasiveness, and en+ 
thusiasm for spiritual religion were keenly 
appreciated. The day was one of the September 
holidays, and the city was much depleted of 
people, but the hall was well filled at both 
services, 


Glossop (Appointment).—The Rev. Jenkyn 
Thomas, of Rawtenstall, has accepted an invi- 
tation from the members of the Glossop 
Unitarian Church, to becomes their minister. 
Mr. Thomas hopes to commence his new pas- 
torate on the third Sunday in November. 


Harvest Services.—We have reports of suc- 
cessful Harvest Thanksgiving services from Great 
Yarmouth, Halstead and Walmsley. 


Manchester: Broughton.—The Rev. Henry 
Dawtrey, B.A., 
Sunday last. Two excellent services were held, 
and Mr. Dawtrey spoke of his hopes for the 
future of the church. The attendance was parti- 
cularly good, both morning and evening. A 
welcoming soirée will be held onWednesday next, 
the 19th inst. 


Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—At the close of 
morning service, Sunday last, a memorial tablet 
was unveiled by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin. The 
tablet is of brass and of handsome design, and is 
inscribed as follows:—‘ In loving memory of 
James and Anne Allison, who for many years 
were faithful workers in this chapel and school, 
this tablet i3 placed by members of the con- 
gregation and teachers of the Sunday-school. 
James Allison died December 28, 1903; Anne 
Allison died January 29, 1905.” At 3.30, in the 
school-room, an enlarged photograph of the late 
Edward Oldfield was presented to the school by 
Mr. Ernest Hardy and Leonard Short, on 
behalf of the subscribers, in memory of another 
faithful worker in Php! and school. Mr. Old- 
field died December 12, 1905. The photograph 
was received on_ behalf of the school by the 
president (the Rev. A. H. Dolphin), who con- 
ducted a memorial service and gave an address. 


Southend-on-Sea.—PrincipaljGordon, of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, was the 
preacher last Sunday, and there was an excellent 
congregation. 


Stourbridge.—The 754th monthly meeting 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwick- 
shire and neighbouring counties was held at 
Stourbridge on Tuesday, September 4, when a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. George St. 
Clair, F.G.S., on “The Faithful Use of Divine 
Gifts.” The first part of the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Jeftery Worthington, of 
Cullompton. At the business meeting votes of 
sympathy were passed with the Revs. Joseph 
Wood andG. L. Phelps, in the very sad loss 
they have sustained. Later in the day a telegram 
of sympathy was also sent to Rey. James A. 
Shaw, of Wolverhampton, who, owing to a very 
serious illness, had been prevented from being 
' present. At the close of the meeting the members 
adjourned to ‘‘ The Hill,” where they were 
entertained to luncheon by Mr. and Mra. 
Worthington. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, September 16. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15-and 7, Rev. AnrHUR 
8. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsss H1prERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucKeEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranury. , 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.80, Rev. EpGar Daptyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. Rowranp H111. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. S. M. Crorurrs, D.D. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
and 7, Mr. T. Exnior. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
7, Rev. FRED HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHARLES 

Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. Pace Hoeps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. Stncuare, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNzs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Feitrx Taytor, B.A, 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
-Woopina, B.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 1] and 6.30, Mr. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarranr, B.A. 
Wimbledon. Suspension of services until 
September 23. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


——— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J° 
McDoweEtt. 

Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGern. 

Biackroou, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovrnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BowNerss -ON-~ WINDERMERE, The Institute, 
North Terrace, 1l a.m., Rev. Dougias 
WaALMStrEy, B.A. 

BRaDrorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. CerEepia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, Ll and 7, Rev. PRizstLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GroRGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Surrx. 

CuustrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Linpsay. 

Dovatag, Isle of Man, The Gymnasium, Ken- 
sington-road, off Bucks-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Mason Bass, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxrsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRren. 

Lueps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and _ 6.30, 
C. Harcrove, M.A. 

LerrorstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PErzoup, M.A, 


11.15 and 


Blackfriars, 


Rey. 


Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest PArRy. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient’ Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Coarrtes CRADDOCK. 
LiverProon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D.Roserrs. 

LivERPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park. 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Contins OpDGERs, B.A. 
Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Nuwrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Kev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 sand 6.46, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

Soarsoroven, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte Ruep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rov. 
J. Ruppuir. 

SrpmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiittiAmM AGAR. 

Soutnunp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DetTa Evans. 

SourxHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FreDERICK Biountr Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TuNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UntraRIAN VAN Misston, Cornholme, Sept. 
17, 18, and 19; Littleborough, Sept. 20, 
£1, and 22, at 7.30. ; 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
Closed 16th and 23rd. Re-open 30th. 


—<—<f> 
IRELAND. 
DusBiin. Stephen’s Green West, 
V. Croox, of Newry. 
———-—e___— 
WALES. 
AsgRystwitu, New Street Mceting House, 11 
and 6.30, D. J. Davins,%B.A., Ph.D. 
—>-———. 
Caps Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMForTH. 


12, Rey. G. 


EW SCHOOLROOM, WALTHAM- 
STOW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


SUM REQUIRED, £300. 


eee Oe Sere 
Promised by the Congregation 100 0 0 
Donations already advertised coos tA AW) 
Mr, Jobn Harrison ... ac ae OVO SO. 
Rev. L. Scott ... LS lSSO 
Mrs. H. Rutt ... $e 10 
A Friend ves is He AY High a 0) 
Miss E. Sharpe (second donation) 20 0 0 
Amount still required are , Sabet) 


Any sum will be thankfully acknowledged 
by either of the Treasurers, 
Miss PRossER, 
66, Howard-road, Walthamstow. 
Miss HE. M. Jones, 
3, Connaught-avenue, Chingford, 
or the Minister, 
Ruy. W. H. Rose, : 
47, Cedars-avenue, Walthamstow. 


ROUGHTON UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, Bury New Roan, HicHER 
BrouGHTon, MAancHesteR. A Welcoming 
Soirée to the Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A., will 
be held in the Church on Wednesday evening, 
September 19. Tea at 6.30. 


PENING OF NEW UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, ABERDEEN, on Sep- 
tember 23rd. Dedicatory Services con- 
ducted by Principal CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., 
at 11 and 6.30. Donations toward special 
collections will be gratefully received by 
Rev. A. WEBSTER, 61, Albury Road. 


BIRTHS. 

TayLor.—On September 7th, at “Sunbeams,” 
Ulleswater-road, Palmer’s Green, Southgate, 
N., the wife of Lincoln Taylor, of a son. 

WorTHINGTON.—On September 11th, at 50, 
Clarenden-read, London, W., the wife of 
Edgar Worthington, of a daughter. 
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FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amount to Credit of Investors; 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - = £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
8} per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 8 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


JOHN HARWOOD’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS. 


New and Original Adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s Story “The Chimes,” also “ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “A Christmas Carol,” “ Doctor 
Marigold’s Story,” &c., and Selections from 
Shakespeare and other Authors. Special terms 
for our own churches. Address : 


Fark VIEW, PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


o NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
Sieg aris 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
uired, ‘Term of Indentures four years — 
pply by lotter exly to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER—Mrs. 
Dewuurst, Marton House, Skipton, 
highly recommends a lady who lived with her 
late father for eight years in this capacity. 
Well qualified for responsible post. Nice 
companion for girls. Also strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. R. D. Darbishire, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, an old and intimate 
acquaintance. 


HE Rev. A. DOEL desires occasional 

engagements for service, or supply in 

any Free Christian pulpit.—Address, for the 

resent, clo Mr, R. D. DARBISHIRE, Victoria 
ark, Manchester, 


AUGHTER of Unitarian Minister 

or Professional Man taken at reduced 

fees and prepared for London Matriculation 

or Senior Cambridge if able to assist with 

junior games,—Miss BaiLy, Edgbaston College, 
Bristol-road, Birmingham. 


ITUATION desired by middle-aged 

Lady as COMPANION, AMANUENSIS, 

or HOUSEKEEPER. Small salary. Refer- 

ences, former situation, and Mrs. Armstrong, 

26, Lancaster-avenue, Liverpool—H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LAIN COOK Wanted very shortly. 

Middle-aged preferred. Two servants 

kept. Good wages to good servant.—Mrs. R. 
Roscox, 16, Kemplay-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED.—Post of HOUSEKEEPER 

to Lady or Gentleman, Hotel, or School. 

Domesticated. Good Amanuensis and Account- 

ant. Distance no object. Highest credentials. 
—C. 8., 47, Wendover-road, Harlesden. 


ANTED.—A COOK-GENERAL for 

a small family in the country. Must be 

above 30.—Address, Miss EH. Coss, Calthorpe, 
Redlands-road, Reading. 

APPLES.—Good Cooking and Keeping 
Apples, 42 lbs., 6s. ; 20 lbs., 3s.6d. Carriage 
paid in England and Wales. Cash with order 
—FRANK Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


THE INOUIRER. 


Board and Restdence. 


— 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALIL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 

21, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. ~ Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms moderate.—The Misses Pirt-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 


Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 
and station. Terms moderate. — Mrs. W 
WINNING, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


|b beak enn (Best part) —_iNVALID 
or PAYING GUEST offered pleasant 
Home by lady and daughter. Private suite, 
with board, if desired. Excellent house, nice 
arden, gravel soil. Near Heath, stations. 
Highest medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-hill. 


‘fee engaged in social work wishes 

to receive two or three ladies as PAYING 
GUESTS. Highest references.—R., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LDERLY Widow Lady, no family, 
living in small house adjoining Epping 
Forest, desires to Let to Lady FURNISHED 
FRONT BED-SITTING-ROOM, with use of 
Kitchen. Terms very low for permanency.— 
O.M., 2, Forest Villas, Pee!-road, Grove-road, 
South Woodford. 


———— a 
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£. NORMAN REED & CO., 


Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Higuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linran Tatzot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt z situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistresr. 

New Term begins September 15th. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y-BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
__ Established 1893. : 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lend). 
C. J. Monrcommry, M A. (Oxon). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next term begins Tuesday, September 18th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, HKssex House, 

Campden-hill. W. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head 
Mistress, Miss EsrHer Case (Girton College 
Cambridge). _ 
Next Term begins cn Thursday, September 
20th. A Bursary is offered for a girl under 
13. Particulars on apolication. 


| TH CENTURY. BUILDING SOCIETY 
J ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
H.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. , 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrences, Bart.. J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastyn, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Bods from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


j10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
014 2 


T10low4si ones 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation, 
Prospectus free. : ‘ 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


———o+—___. 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— £s4da 
PER PaGe ... eae we 625020 
HALF-PAGE ... En axidds0220 
PER COLUMN ... ice noe BOA 
Incp in CoLuMNn w. O 3-6 


Special Terms for a Seriez 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
pricier by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate —Saturday 
Sept. 15, 1906. ci 


members and friends. 


Skene-street, not far from the 
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NOTES OF TH THE WEEK. 


THE Rev. S. M. i. Crothens D.D., is to 
preach at a special week evening service 
in the Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, Kentish Town, on Friday, the 28th 
inst. The service is at 8 o’clock. 

THE annual meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South-Eastern 
Counties is to be held at Lewes on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4, and particulars will be found 
advertised in another column. We under- 
stand that the cecretary has obtained a 
reduction in the: railway fare, and will 


have further particulars to communicate 


next week. Both the meetings and the 
place of meeting promise great interest, 
and we hope for a large attendance of 
The last time the 
Assembly met at Lewes was in 1890, the 
second, year of its existence, when the 


Jate Dr. Sadler was President, and the 


sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 

Tue new Unitarian Church at Aber- 
deen, which is to be opened to-morrow 
(Sunday) by Dr. Carpenter, Principal of 
Manchester College, has a fine situation in 
Public 
Library. It commands the vista looking 
northwards towards the Rosemount Via- 
duct, from which it will be prominently 
seen: The building, which has a frontage 
of 65 ft. and a cepth of about 72 it., is 
in Italian renaissance style, which was 
judged to be best suited to the situation, 
‘and is. of course, of granite. The great 
central gable is flanked by two Italian 


towers, at the base of which are the 
arched entrances. These lead into spacious 
vestibules, from which a few steps lead 
down to the hall below the church, which 
is itself above the level of the street. 
The church, with a small end gallery, 
has a total seating accommodation of 
about 460. The minister will speak 
from a platform standing in an arched 
alcove, above which is a five-light win- 
dow. The acoustic properties of the 
building are said to be admirable, and 
the floors and staircases throughout are 
of fire-proof material. The total cost, 
including the site, is set down as about 
£6,500. For the old church £2,000 was 
received, and many generous donations 
have been received, including some from 
citizens of Aberdeen unconnected with 
the church, in recognition of the Rev. 
Alexander ._Webster’s public — services; 
but there is still a considerable sum to be 
raised to clear the cost. 

A “HOUSE - WARMING;? a8 we an- 
nounced last week will be held in the 
new building this (Saturday), evening, 
and following on to-morrow’s opening 
services, Dr. Carpenter will lecture on 
Monday evening on “The First Three 
Gospels and how to read them.’’ On 
Sunday, Sept. 30, the special preacher will 
be the Rev. John Glasse, D.D., of the 
Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, and on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 3, the Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Tue Unitarian Van reached the high 
water mark of success in its mission on 
Sunday evening at Todmorden. In: the 
previous week it had been at Sowerby 
Bridge and Hebden Bridge, the Rev. 
C. D. Badland having come from Kidder- 
minster to take part in the work. 
Friends from Halifax and Bradford also 
brought effective help. At Todmorden 
Mr. Badland took the chair at an evening 
meeting in the Market Place, and the 
chief address was given by the Rev. A. W. 
Fox tosome 1,500 people. For the ear 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ 
was estimated that 2,000 were a 
A policeman remarked that it was the 
biggest meeting he had seen in Todmorden 
Market Place during the two years that 
he had been stationed in the town. 

Mr. V. R. SHINDE, in a letter of greet- 
ing-to the President of the Central Postal 
Mission, reports the gocd progress of the 
work in India, and the devoted help he 
receives in it from a young Mahomedan 
convert and member of the Brahme 
Samaj, who now acts as his assistant. A 


| large number of tracts have been received 


from the A.U.A. as well as from our own 
Association. 

Tue London Missionary Society is 
sending out a deputation to visit its 
mission stations in India under circum- 
stances which possess an interest consider- 
ably broader than its purely professional 
object. The importance of India as a 
mission field will be readily grasped from 
the fact, that no less than 104 out of the 
society’s 277 Missionaries, are at work in 
this immense dependency of the British 
Crown. Nearly two-fifths of the L.M.S. 
force is concentrated on, or should we 
say lost among its teeming races. A 
sufficient reason for the despatch of the 
present party of visitors, consisting of 
the Rev. Wardlaw Thomson, the Foreign 
Secretary, Rev. W. Bacon, and Mr. A. W. 
Whitley, a brother of Mr. H. Whitley, M.P., 
might be found in the lapse of twenty- 
three years since the last deputation. But 
in fact, the present is re ‘arded as mark- 
ing a crisis in the affairs of the Miss’un. 
Such questions have to be con- 
sidered as whether it is possible to 
establish the native Christians in self- 
sustaining and self-directing religious 
societies. If this is impossible, the work 
done is obviously incomplete and insecure. 
Till then Christianity cannot be regarded 
as having anything but an exotic exist- 
ence. And this question depends on 
another. There is a difference of opinion 
between the directors in England and 
the English missionaries in India. The 
former wish the native teachers to be 
regarded as ‘‘ brethren in Christian ser- 
vice on an equality with the brethren sent 
from home.’’? The English missionaries 
will not concede this equality. Hence the 
crisis which is virtually creating a new 
caste in the Christian churches in the land 
of caste. 


THIS i8 a Serious position in missionary 
politics, and it throws much light on 
the unsatisfactory nature of the relations 
generally existing between the men of the 
dominant and those of the subject races. 
It is exactly the difficulty of the Civil 
Service over again. Among our officers 
in India are many men who do splendid 
and conscientious work; but almost 
without exception the Englishman looks 
down on the Indian, the Indian repays 
this with equal contempt or with hatred. 
The Englishman thinks he must be 
superior, the Indian is too hastily dis- 
missed. because he is different. We regret 
to find Anglo-Indianism so strong in the 
minds of missionaries aS a substitute for 
their Christianity. There has just been a 
painfully interesting correspondence in the 
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Times on the economic effects of our rule 
in India, but in some respects this 
spiritual estrangement is a still more 
serious mischief; Whether it is possible 
to remove it we do not venture to say, 
but the incident does serve to drive home 
the conviction that while we continue to 
govern India the people of this country 
ought to treat their responsibility with a 
less cavalier indifference, 


THE WAY OF PEACE: 
For a [TwentietH Century Discrpie: 


VII; 

I: Gop is love! 

II: If God were not love there would be 
no pity in the heart of man, no tenderness 
of motherhood; no compassion in the 
strong; no mercy in the powerful, for in 
the likeness of His creator man is made. 

III: For many ages the world dare not 
trust ££ The Father,’ dare not accept His 
love: Now we know in whom we believe. 
A new spiritual existence begins with the 
knowledge, our outlook upon all the 
universe , changes, history assumes a new 
meaning, our intercourse with each othe 
becomes a fellowship divine: 

IV: Thou art to be like the Father, 
therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him. 

V. No conduct is fit for you as a child 
of God but loving conduct ; none, anywhere ! 

VI. Love restoreth our souls! Like 
the breath of the morning, like the sun 
after rain, it gives us strength when we 
look up, it makes us glad to be alive ! 

VII; There is only one victory really 
worth the winning, the triumph of that 
which is highest in our own lives, the victory 
of the divine ! 

VIII. While a man hates his brother, 
God Himself cannot make him happy. 

IX. The coming of the Holy Spirit is like 
the coming of the sap to the growing plant. 
All you want you can have! Even now 
the wind blows, and the flame of fire is 
gleaming upon your brow, the inspiration 
of Pentecost is yours ! 

X. True happiness, true peace, is in 
being, in living. How is the Almighty 
spizit to help you if you come to a stand- 
still? Take the next breath, keep alive ! 
This holds in every conceivable crisis, 
even what seems to you irretrievable 
loss, is only preparation for yet further 
and further blessing ! 


However much is wrong in the world, 
it is enough for us if all things are in the 
course of being set right. That is Christian 
optimism.—Henry Jones. 

Wuen, by means of the writings or 
conversations of Christians of various 
denominations, you look into their hearts 
and discern the deep workings, and con- 
flicts, and aspirations of piety, can you 
help seeing in them tokens of the presence 
and operations of God’s Spirit more au- 
thentic and touching than in all the har- 
monies and beneficent influences of the 
outward universe? Who can shut up 
this Spirit in any place or any sect ? 
Who will not rejoice to witness it in its 
fruits of justice, goodness, purity, and 
piety, wherever they mect the eye? 
Who will not hail it as the infallible sign 
of the accepted worshipper of God ?— 
Channing. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MinistTER. 
XLVI, 

THERE are other sanctions, says Mr. 
Birrell, besides the religious, and he gives, 
as an example, the code of honour which 
makes cheating at cards a hateful offence, 
even to careless men of the world. That 
there are such sanctions, hardly needs 
saying ; it is of their worth that we need 
to be convinced; and in this instance, if 
IT am not mistaken, the moral value is 
somewhat over-rated. 

A distinction may be drawn between 
honour and a code of honour—between the 
honour which is self-respect, and the 
honour which is little more than respect 
for the respect of others. Honour may bea 
native nobleness of mind, a law in itself, 
or it may be an acceptance, more or less 
high-minded, of rule and regulation from 
without. It is with the latter that we are 
concerned, for the excellent virtue of 
not cheating at cards is entirely due, 
we are assured, to a code of honour punc- 
tiliously obeyed. A code of honour, I take 
it, is the unwritten rule of any association 
for mutual trust by which we are willing to 
be bound. This rule we may scrupulously 
observe, and take a pride in observing, but 
its ethical worth is open to question on 
several grounds. 

First, the sanction is a sanction of con- 
vention, and is not necessarily connected 
with moral consideration. A member of 
a society is a man of honour in a sense deter- 
mined for him by that society—a sense that 
may be determined without reference to ab- 
stract right. and wrong. Under the law 
of duelling, no moral choice of alternatives 
is allowed. The same thing may be said 
of the vendetta, and of vows and compacts 
made in secret societies. Thus we reach, 
at last, the absurd contradiction of ** honour 
among thieves’’; though, indeed, it is 
no absurdity to them, for they trust each 
other and stand by each other, and are as 
punctilious in obedience to their code as 
if they were gentlemen who do not cheat 
at cards. In all these cases the conscience 
is a corporate conscience, and the end in 
view is not to defend the members from 
evil, but to protect the body to which they 
belong from harm. It is a finer form of the 
instinct whereby lupus non mordet lupum. 
Even the fine maxim Noblesse oblige will 
hardly stand a moral test, for action is 
not noble if it is chosen simply because 
it becomes good birth. 

_ In the second place, the acceptance of a 
code of honour is both optional and termina- 
ble. I abide by the terms of association 
as long as it pleases me to do so, and the 
obligation is very often one from which 
I can be released without discredit. A 


German student at an English -univer- 


sity would find it advisable to part with 
some of his notions of what student honour 
demands. But a moral law is not a law 
into which, and out of which, I can con- 
tract myself. Those whom it binds it 
binds always, and binds fast. 

A third objection is this, that duty, as 
defined by honour, is generally strained and 
one-sided. Some points are unduly exalted, 
others are ignored; particular circumstances 
are made of more account than general 
principles; broad responsibilities are 


‘ narrowed down to the requirements of 
& 


special functions. Ulysses in the Odyssey, 
as Ruskin has observed, is rallied by Pallas, 
not for cheating, but for cheating his best 
friend, and in his own land. Honour 
of this kind shrinks into loyalty—loyalty to 
an order, a party, a class, a profession— 
and large conceptions of duty are measured 
by a minute and artificial scale. Offences 
are scheduled, and that which is not in the 
schedule is not an offence. The result is a 
kind of limited liability. Codes of honour 
are for public life, and have little effect upon 
private action outside their scope. A 
soldier’s honour is his honour as a soldier ; 
commercial honour keeps the man of 
business very strictly to his engagements, 
but is supposed to be left unblemished by 
the tricks and frauds of uncovenanted trade, 
So, too, the honour of the card-table 
checks cheating at cards, but suffers the 
player to run the risk of cheating other 
ereditors by risking more than he can 
afford to lose. 

Some are for teaching honour in schools, 
under the head of Moral Instruction. Let 


us hope that the teacher will avoid all. 


reference tocodes. Let us hope also that in 
time he will have the wisdom to show that 
the only valid, universal, and enduring 
sanction is that of the love which worketh 
no ill to his neighbour, and the courage to 


admit that this sanction is something 


more than moral. 


A NOVITIATE. 


Too great the great things are for my weak 
thought ; 
I must be humble to be truly taught 
The mystery of man’s upbuilded life: 
Brief meadow-blossoms, faint and dewy— 
wet, : 
Mosses and buds, shall be my alphabet, - 
Whereby to spell out love, and cosmic 
strife; 


Nature, that looms so large on timorous 
eyes, 
Cares nothing for the majesty of size, | 
But spends her diligence on smallest 
things— 
The curving of a flower, the iris spray 
Of weir and tide, the glow-worm’s lambent 
ray, 
And gauzy meshes of a gadfly’s wings; 


Almost in spite of her, it seems, the mounds 
Rise into hills, and oceans spread their 
bounds ; 
Her thought shapes not so much the 
coral-reef, 
As the frail life that dies to build it up. 
Glowing she pores upon the buttercup, 
And tints the fabric of a wild-rose leafs 


This, then, shall my chief care and comfort 


be, ' 
To dwell with beauty in simplicity, 
Rather than power that terrifies and 
stuns 
The faltering soul : so shall I bear at last 
To hear of star-worlds strewn along the 
past, 
And the fierce radiance of God’s million 
suns, 
Laura Ackroyns. 


O Hearr of man, canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free. 
H, W. Longfellow. 
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SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
IV._JOHN RUSKIN. 


“In art,’’ said the Edinburgh Review, 
“Mr. Ruskin is often right ; in political 
economy he is always wrong.’’ The 
saying, though a foolish one, is (may one 
who reveres him say so?) not wholly 
imappropriate, for it criticises in his own 
manner a writer who freely criticised 
men and institutions, and set them down 
without hesitation in the categories of 
good and bad. The saying, more usefully, 
is indicative of the attitude of many readers 
of Ruskin. They like his art materials, 
his picture criticism, his nature sketches, 
and his romance of history; and so long 
as his dogmatism is confined to zxsthetics 
they let him amuse them where he does not 
convince. But when he comes to practical 
matters, the hire of servants, the profits of 
speculation, and the enjoyment of luxury, 
they take him either for a fool or else 
for a most mischievous person. On the 
whole, in spite of the fact that he really 
seems at times to have liked to play in 
sheer sport with the victims of his criti- 
cism, he is really better worth taking 
in earnest, even if one must accept him as 
an enemy to sound principles. 


Certainly, no socialistic writer of his 
generation wrote more fiercely of social 
ills than Ruskin did. You must go to his 
well-loved Bible to find his models and 
inspirers. ‘* The guilty Thieves of Europe,” 
he declares, ‘‘ the real sources of all 
deadly war in it, are the Capitalists—that 
is to say, people who live by per centages 
or the labour of others, instead of by fair 
wages of their own.’’ — All civilised coun- 
tries he views as ‘‘ corrupted,’’ by land- 
lords, soldiers, lawyers, priests, merchants, 
and usurers. ‘‘ Pay every man for his 
work,’’ he cries, ‘‘ pay nobody but for 
his work, and see that the work be sound.”’ 
There is much beneficent mischief in the 
writings of such a man, especially when 
his writings are of that high quality 
that they cannot be neglected, but rather 
gain in attractive charm as we recede from 
the personalities and temporary incidents 
that gave rise to them. What a treasury 
of noble thoughts, nobly uttered, he has 
left us! Think of his great works: 
** Modern Painters,’? ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’? and ‘‘ The Stones of 
Venice’’* then listen to this: ‘A 
* civilized nation’ in modern Europe 
consists, in broad terms, of (a) a mass of 
half-taught, discontented, and mostly 
penniless populace, calling itself the people ; 
of (b) a thing which it calls the Govern- 
ment—meaning an apparatus for collecting 
and spending money; and (c) a small 
number of capitalists, many of them 
rogues, and most of them stupid persons, 
who have no idea of any object of human 
existence other than money-making, gam- 
bling, or champagne bibbing.’’ Is this 
mere extravagance ? At least it is not 
the froth of envious poverty. And his 
whip is not for the back of the capitalist 
only. He tells the working man: ‘‘It 
has been shown by Professor Kirk, that 
- out of the hundred and fifty-six millions 
of pounds which you prove your pros- 
perity by spending on beer and tobacco, 
you pay a hundred millions to the rich 
middlemen, and thirty millions to the 
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middling middlemen, and for every two 
shillings you pay, get threepence-half- 
pennyworth of beer to swallow. ... You 
helpless sots and simpletons! Can’t you 
at least manage to set your wives—what 
you have got of them—to brew your beer, 
and give you an honest pint of it for your 
money? Let them have the half-pence 
first, anyhow, if they must have the kicks 
afterwards.”’ 

Well, that is, doubtless, sufficient as 
illustrating the ‘‘ divine rage ’’ which his 
friend and mentor, Carlyle, observed in 
him. Something more is needed to justify 
George Lliot’s assertion that Ruskin 
‘‘teaches with the inspiration of a Hebrew 
prophet.’’ For it is always the final test 
of inspiration that that utterance only is 
inspired that inspires the hearers; and 
proofs of such inspiration are in Ruskin’s 
case, happily, not difficult to discover. 
Witness the organisations and groups that 
in his life-time drew together under his 
influence, the social and industrial experi- 
ments (whether successful or not) that 
were made under ‘‘ the Master’s’’ direction. 
Witness also the groups and_ societies 
that still persist, and the wide-spread 
traces of discipleship in homes of decorous 
simplicity, and in lives innumerable touched 
to finer issues. And yet again, witness the 
ever-deepening currents in the educational 
life of the cduntry, the springs of which 
are often to be traced back to Ruskin’s 
witching eloquence, infectious feeling, and 
sterling wisdom. It is clear that he who 
would understand the power of this special 
prophetic message to our age must set 
aside much, forgetting intrusive egotisms 
for the sake of self-revelation that illumines 
more than the story of one man’s life, 
and press on believing that, at the heart, 
Ruskin’s social gospel has something vital 
in it. 

In truth, it is far from being a hidden 
gospel. Already in his earlier art-criticisms 
it is to be found, and, when his meditations 
on the causes of the rarity of noble art in 
our times led him to the conclusion that 
art failed because manhood failed first, 
he spared no effort to make his meaning 
clear. There came a time, he tells us, 
when the misery of ordinary human con- 
ditions destroyed his joy in his dearly- 
loved treasures of beauty. He could no 
longer study the sculptures and paintings 
of Italy ; the sufferings of his countrymen 
appealed with stronger compulsion. It 
was midway in his life, in 1860, when 
‘* Modern Painters ’’ was completed, and 
seven years after the publication of the 
last of the three great works mentioned 
above, that he broke into the arena of 
economics with the amazing group of 
essays on the social problem, which he 
entitled ‘‘ Unto This Last.’? Subsequent 
volumes and lectures rather amplified and 
illustrated than substantially modified the 
declarations of social policy set forth in 
this book. In ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” he 
calls it “the only book, properly to be 
called a book, that I have yet written 
myself, the one that will stand (if anything 
stand) surest and longest of all work of 
mine.’’ Again in 1877 he expressed 
the opinion that it was ‘‘ the most precious, 
in its essential contents, of all I have ever 
written,’’ and though the wary student, 
accustomed to Ruskin’s superlatives, will 
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be on his guard here as ever, no one is 
likely seriously to dispute that ‘‘ Unto 
This Last ’’ is the most explicit and formal 
of his writings on this subject.* Familiar 
as Ruskin’s writings are supposed to be, 
and really are to some readers, I may be 
allowed briefly to recall the chief arguments 
advanced in its pages. 

In the first place he broadly impugns 


| so-cal'ed ‘‘ political economy’ as futile, 


since its theories ignore the influence of 
social affections. The notion that men 
are wholly, or even dominantly, moved by 


‘self-interest he repudiates as not merely 


unworthy but untrue. He points out that 
great battles are rarely Won except when 
the soldiers are devoted to their general, 
and he asks why there is no affection 
comparable to theirs in the relation of 
workmen to their employers.’ These 
toilers are the privates of the industrial 
army, and are assuredly as capable of noble 
emotions in the employments of peace as 
they are in those of war. He detects the 
secret of this grudging service on their 
part in the absence of a stable relationship 
between employed and employer; and 
above all he laments the absence of a high 
standard of honour in commerce such as 
normally obtains in the professions, e.g., 
of the soldier, who will die rather than run 
away; of the physician, who stedfastly 
adheres in the post of danger ; in the parson, 
who will perish sooner than preach falsely ; 
and in the lawyer, who will starve 1ather 
than take a bribe. If it must be granted, 
with humiliation, that not all of every type 
referred to lives up to the standard of honour 
set up, at least the standard exists, and is 
broadly recognised as the ideal, and as the 
only source of personal merit in each case. 
It is imperative, says Ruskin, that a similar 
standard of honour should be recognised 
by the merchant—using that term to cover 
all varieties of commercial and industrial 
citizenship. It is the ‘‘ merchant’s’’ 
business to provide, and not primarily 
to get profit, any more than it is primarily 
the soldier’s business to get pay or pension. 
The ‘‘ merchant’? should die rather than 
break faith or supply a bad article; he 
must have so keen a sense of honour that 
as the captain is last to leave his ship, 
so he, in times of adversity, must think of 
his own interests last, and of his dependents’ 
interests first. 

Thus far, Ruskin makes appeal to that 
deeper feeling, that social affection, which 
on entering into the social problem is 
potent (as he says) to overthrow wholly 
the systems of ‘‘ political economy ”’ that 
are so foolishly constructed as to exclude 
an element quite inseparable from human 
nature. But he cannot end here. That 
which calls itself ‘‘ political’? economy 
has no right, he declares, to the name ; for 
it does not really make for the welfare 
of the polis, or state, so long as multitudes 
of citizens are, not merely poor, but brutal- 
ised in their poverty. The rules of what 
should really be called ‘‘ commercial ’’ 
economy are doubtless quite valid as show- 
ing the way to acquire riches; but then 
riches take on quite different values in 
different circumstances. It is only too 


* His espousal and championship of the doc- 
trine of the iniquity of taking interest for the use 
of capital coloured his later writings, but his 
general theory of social reform remained the 
same, 
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obvious that enormous wealth exists in 
our modern great cities, or rather that there 
exists enormous power on the part of a few 
to command the labour of the many. 
For this, says Ruskin, is the essence of 
riches—they enable one man to command 
the labour of others, and whether this is a 
condition of things good for the individuals 
concerned and for the state of which they 
form part depends entirely on the way 
in which the power represented in riches 
is directed. If, as is very much the case, 
wealth has been acquired by taking a 
keen advantage of the weakness of others, 
and is then expended upon the services 
that degrade or impoverish the character 
of those who serve, the ‘‘ commercial ”’ 
economy may be held indeed to have 
justified its precepts in leading to great 
accumulatons of capital, but ‘* politically 
the community is getting poorer. 

If, then, men are to refrain from ** rob- 
bing the poor because he is poor,’ and to 
bethink themselves that the ennobling 
of their helpers is their best prosperity, 
how can society set about reforming 1ts 
present very erroneous practices ? First, 
by paying well for good work, payment 
being guaranteed to the workman as surely 
as to the soldier or sailor. Secondly, and 
all the time, by the strong (which includes 
the rich or those in any way specially 
gifted) taking care of the weak. As to 
mere evasions of the problem of social well- 
being such as the proposals to ‘‘ colonise,”’ 
to ‘* bring into culture waste lands,’’ and 
the like, Ruskin sees little promise in them. 
After all, they can but postpone a recurrent 
evil. His faith is pinned to no such external 
expedients. The tree must be made good 
‘if the fruit is to be good, and it is to that 
end that his criticisms and exhortations 
are chiefly directed. Men must co-operate 
more and compete less. Men must aim 
to live more and be satisfied to getless. On 
those fundamental ideas rest all Ruskin’s 
‘Law and Prophets.’’ ‘‘ There is no 
Wealth,’’ he says, ‘‘but Life,’’ and he 
prints the sentence in capitals. ‘‘ Life,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘ including all its powers of 
love, of joy, and of admiration. That coun- 
try is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own 
life to the utmost, has also the widest 
helpful influence, both personal, and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others.”’ 

He admits that this is a ‘‘ strange 
political economy ’’; nevertheless, with 
all the opulence of his great mindfand 
heart, he preached it forty years, and died 
having only caught Pisgah-gleams of the 
better land he longed to see in this England 
that he loved, Farthest of all men from 
what we ordinarily call ‘‘ democracy,”’ a 
believer in royalty and aristocracy—when 
they could be really found—he had in a 
democratic age to go his own way, and 
was burdened with its solitariness. So 
far was he from sharing the political 
opinions of men like Mazzini that he says 
““the entire teaching of Mazzini, a man 
wholly upright, pure, and noble, and of 
subtlest intellectual power—Italian of the 
Italians—was rendered poisonous to Italy 
because he set himself against kinghood.”’ 
And yet nothing can be clearer than that 


John Ruskin was passionately a lover of 
the common people. He declared that 
he ‘‘went mad’’ (alas, too literally) 
‘* because nothing came of my work.’’ 
‘*The enduring calamity under which I 
toil is humiliation—tesisted necessarily by 
a dangerous and lonely pride.’? How much 
of the abnormal, not to say diseased, 
element preceded and followed that catas- 
trophe we cannot tell. But ages to come 
will tell in long and bitter experiences that 
he was very sane in the thought that as 
there is no true beauty apart from the ex- 
pression of nobleness and truth, so there is 
no social prosperity without justice, kind- 
liness, and mutualservice. ‘‘ There is only 
one cure for public distress,’’ he says, 
‘*and that is public education, directed 
to make men thoughtful, merciful, and 
just.”* What a criticism upon our pre- 
tensions to sanity it is, that such a prte- 
scription reads like a platitude, and that 
we go about seeking some neat economic 
method to save men, independently of 
the condition of their souls ! 
> -W. G. Tarrant. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION* 


Ir the education question had to be 
settled by appeal to the practice of the 
early church, Miss Hodgson’s book, or 
books of its kind, would have been in 
well-nigh everybody’s hands of late. But 
though many people would fain return, 
and have us all return, to the theology of 
primitive Christendom, there are few, if 
any, who desire to return to its pedagogy. 
Nevertheless, the story of schools and 
schoolmasters among the early Christians 
forms an interesting and important chapter 
in the general history of education, and 
therefore, if only for the subject’s sake, 
the book before us would be sure of a 
goodly number of readers. 

** Primitive Christian ’’ is a somewhat 
elastic expression. It may apply only to 
the Church of New Testament times, or, 
as in this book, it may be extended to 
that of the whole period down to about the 
fall of Rome. Ina volume of scarcely 290 
not very closely printed octavo pages we 
can hardly expect an exhaustive treatment 
ot the subject. Miss Hodgson does not 
attempt to give us that. She seeks rather 
to be simply suggestive, and to bring her 
readers into touch with authorities, and in 
this purpose she succeeds very well. From 
the mere literary point of view her work 
is marred, though not very seriously, by 
occasional irrelevancies, repetitions, and 
faults of arrangement. Among several 
misprints we notice togo virilis for toga 
virilis—the printer having ‘been thinking, 
perhaps, of the Japanese hero, who, no 
doubt, is viridis / 

_Stated more particularly, Miss Hodgson’s 
aim is to show what she considers to have 
been the attitude of the Primitive Church 
towards classical learning. She girds 
throughout at Compayré, the French 
educationist, for having said that ‘‘ in 
their struggles with the ancient world the 
early Christians included in a common 
hatred classical literature and pagan 
religion.’” But she fails to convince us 


* “ Primitive Christian Education.” By Geral- 
dine Hodgson, B.A., Trinity Coll., Dy blin, 
(T, & T. Clark, 4s, 6d. net,) é 
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that he grossly misrepresents the fact: 
Compayré admits that there were excep- 

tions to what he conceives to have been 

the general rule of hostility to classical 
learning, and he expressly mentions Basil 
as one in whom Christian faith and Pagan 

culture were harmoniously united. Those, 
however, whom Compayré and many other 

writers have regarded as exceptional, Miss 

Hodgson takes as representative of the 

Church as a..whole. We regret that we 

cannot follow her in doing so. The Church 

of those times was engaged in dire conflict 

with the forces of paganism, and we should 

as little, therefore, expect to find a wide- 

spread love of classical literature among 

the Fathers as we should hope to find a 

general enthusiasm for medieval lore 

among the Protestant reformers and their 

immediate successors. And the evidence 

fully justifies our lack of expectancy. 

Doubtless in many cases the feeling towards 

the classics was one of mere indifference ; 

it was felt that they belonged to an order 

of things which was passing away, to a 

world with which Christians had nothing 
to do. But in most cases there was a 

rooted and easily explainable antipathy to 
them: The Church early realised that 
they were iii a manner ‘‘ the enemy,’’ 
since, more than anything else, they rallied 

many of the higher minds to the defence 

of the ancient faith, or, at least, prevented 

them from coming over to Christianity: 

The period under review is long, and the 

field is wide, and it was inevitable that 

now and then and here and there some 

seeds of the classical learning should take 

root and be fondly cherished ; but their 

occasional cultivation alters not the fact 

that as a rule they were regarded as weeds 

in the garden of the Lord and summarily - 
ejected. Wherever the early Fathers did 

manifest any love for pagan literature, it 

was, as Compayré has said, mainly due to 

the fact that ‘‘ in their unbaptised youth 

they had frequented pagan  schools.’” 

Probably this love was often greater than 

converts were willing to confess even to 

themselves. The voice which said to 

Jerome in his dream, ‘* Thou art no- 
Christian; thou art a Ciceronian; for ~ 
where the treasure is there is the heart 
also’’—that accusing voice must have 
spoken to many besides him, and not in 
their dreams only. Clement of Alexandria 
made use of illustrations from Greek 
poetry and of ideas from Greek philosophy, 
and, like Paul, he frankly acknowledged 
himself debtor to the Greeks. Others who 
helped to shape the thought of the Church 
were influenced consciously and uncon- 
sciously by Hellenic and Roman culture: 
But, as we have intimated, for Christians 
generally such culture had no attraction, 
rather the opposite. ‘* Hearts consecrated 
to Christ are closed to Apollo and the 
muses,’’ said Paulinus. The Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospels, and the Apostolic 
writings had become the true objects of 
study, and men were esteemed ‘learned 
according to their skill in the reading and 
interpretation of them. 

Miss Hodgson gives us an interesting 
sketch of the Roman system of education. 
She shows how the schoolmaster followed 
the flag and taught the young barbarian 
idea how to shoot. ‘The schools thus 
established throughout the Empire became 
a perplexing problem for many a Christian 
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parent ; and, as showing that the religious 
difficulty in connection with education is a 
very ancient one in Christendom, we 
venture to reproduce a passage which our 
author translates and quotes from Bois- 
sie’s La Fin du Paganisme :—‘‘ All the 
schools were pagan. Not only were all 
the ceremonies of the official faith—and, 
more especially, the festivals of Minerva, 
who was the patroness of masters and 
pupils—celebrated at regular intervals in 
the schools, but the children were taught 
reading out of books saturated with the 
old mythology. There the Christian child 
made his first acquaintance with the 
deities of Olympus. He ran the danger of 
imbibing ideas clean contrary to those 
which he had received at home. The 
fables he had learned to detest in his own 
home were explained, elucidated, held up 
to his admiration every day by his masters. 
Was it right to put him thus into two 
schools of thought ? What could be done 
that he might be educated like everyone 
else, and yet not run the risk of losing his 
faith ?’’ These questions were answered 
for a while according to the consciences 
and circumstances of the parents, and were 
finally settled by the Church taking over 
the secular education of the young, even 
as she had already, in her catechetical 
schools, taken in hand their religious 
training. 
J. M. Conne zt. 


FOR THE FELLOWSHIP.* 


AT a year’s interval Mr. Binns has 
brought out (with a new publisher) a second 
part of his Free Rhythms, as he calls them 
in the first part, ‘‘ For the Fellowship,’’ 
another twenty-page booklet, in a linen- 
paper wrapper. Meanwhile he has pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Life of Walt Whitman,’’ a 
work of the highest value, ample in its 
research, and full of sympathetic insight, 
the completest study of its subject that we 
have yet received. In this second part of 
‘* For the Fellowship ’’ the influence of 
Whitman in the manner of these rhythms is 
strongly marked, and while we find here 
nothing so beautiful, or striking so deep a 
note of feeling, as the first piece of last 
year, ‘‘ April Begins,’’ prompted by the 
death of Wilhelm Rowntree, there is the 
same mystical communion with the deeper 
Life in Nature and Humanity, and the 
celebration of Fellowship, as the secret of 
what is best in that hidden life. 

The fellowship is with every living thing, 
and with the whole harmonious life of 
Nature, with human friends, who cannot 
be divided by death, and with God, “‘ the 
Divine Companion.’’ This last thought 
is expressed in the following piece :— 

‘“ We are a band of comrades scattered 
over the world, 

Hardly seeing from so far one another’s 

faces, 

Hardly reaching 

another’s hands : 

Yet are we inseparable, livingly co-or- 

dinate, one Body, 

The Body of thy Fellowship, O Thou 

Nameless, Divine Companion, in Whom 

alone 


from so far one 


* <‘ For the Fellowship,” Part II. May, 1906. 
H, B, Binns, (London; C, W. Daniel. 6d, net.) 
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We, scattered apart, and each one sepa- 
rated unto some task the others cannot 
share, 

Find our unfailing food, and our eternal 
home. 

Nay, Friend, Thou art not without a 
name among those who are in Thee, 
For each by some name passionately in- 

vokes Thee, 

Thou answering each. 

Yet when we speak of Thee with one 
another 

Nameless art Thou, 

For verily we know our word were but 
the shadow of our fancy’s finger 

Pointing at Thee. 

But Thou no shadow art, nor fancy, 

Blood of our Body, Soul of our Vellow- 
ship, 

So near, so sure, we need no name for 
Thee,”’ 


And this other tells of what a human 
friend may be in that Fellowship, a friend, 
who, if we mistake not, has passed beyond 
all mortal shadows, to the fuller life :— 


‘* By what name can I call thee ? 
What word that will be faithful to us who 
are together spite of partings, 
To us who dare accept what Love shall 


bring, 

For He is greater thanit all, and wise to 
choose, 

And He hath made us fearless of its 
fear,— 


Ah, He embraces all things, and the All 
speaks to my heart of thee— 
By what name can I call Thee ? 


Comrade !— 

’Tis the word of the wind that carries 
the awakening rain, 

And of the thrushes answering : 

A word that is the grip of a man’s hand, 
the secret of a woman’s face, 

Heart-worship, pouring out its treasure, 
uttering itself,— 

The word of Love Creative, whose very 
saying lifts the lowest,— 

The word thy self hath taught and 
teacheth me, 

Comrade.”’ 


Death is here welcomed, as in Whitman, 
simply as the perfecting of life. 
‘© Behold, as out of a sced that dies and 
breaks asunder, 
Under the eyes of Love comes forth the 
‘new life we call death, : 
More beautiful and winged and free.’’ 


The thought in itself is true and beautiful, 
but, reading the two pieces, “* Up from the 
Road ’’ and ‘‘ The Barriers Break,’’ the 
question arises, whether the expression 
of it is altogether true. Do we, as a 
matter of fact, call the new life death ? 
It is rather the breaking of the barriers 
that we call death. The joy of our faith 
is that, whatever may be broken, it is 
life that remains. . 
“* Green among the dead stubble, springs 
the three-foiled clover : 
Already in the harrowed ground sleeps 
the new sced : 
And in the tossing wind, darkening to 
the night, 
Blithe answer make the birds among the 
branches, 
‘Welcome to Death,’ they chirp and 
sing, and quail not.”’ 
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But is that what they really sing, even into 
the poet’s ear ? 

As to the form of the rhythms opinions 
will be as diverse as in the case of Whitman, 
and it is perhaps idle to discuss the ques- 
tion whether this is poetry or’not. It is, 
however, of interest, and not, perhaps, 
unfair criticism, to take such a piece as 
that on ‘‘ The God Within,’’ and set it 
down simply as prose, not divided into 
lines, as Mr. Binns has printed it, and then 
see whethcr all that it contains, and 
would express, is not there just the same. 
This was the suggestion of a friend, to 
whom we read the piece aloud, and whose 
comment was: It is a beautiful prayer, 
and it has rhythm, as many of the old 
collects have. But why print it as though 
it were poetry ? 

That Mr. Binns does not entirely abandon 
all affinity to other forms of verse, one 
piece in this booklet testifies, and curiously 
enough, the one entitled ‘‘ The Rebel ?? :— 


‘* As first it said, still saith the soul, ‘I 
dare’: 
Virtue and Prudence and Religion, yea, 
Love, Friendship, Wisdom, all together 
say 
* Beware ! ’ 
But unto all the soul replies, ‘I dare! ? 


“Draw back! Repent!’ they cry: 
‘ Learn to obcy! ; 

Rebel not, venture not! 
way 

Forswear ! * 

Humbly answers the soul, and says, 
‘IT dare!’ 


Thy- foolish” 


‘ Yonder lies all disaster and dismay : 

Dar’st thou to summons Madness and 
dim grey 

Despair ! ’ : 

Solemnly, proudly, saith the soul, ‘I 
dare !’ 


‘ A spark of God is mixed into my clay, 

Destined, I know not whither, nor the 
way : 

T dare 


Only to be mine own self everywhere,’ ’’ 


A WORK OF JUSTICE AND HUMANITY 


Sir,—The Committee of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association 
ventures to ask the readers of the INQUIRER 
for practical sympathy, support, and co- 
operation in their important task. 

The Association was founded twenty-six 
years ago to educate the minds of men and 
women regarding the enormous evils of war 
and proposed methods for its abolition. 

In the pursuit of this object it was re- 
solved to seek the co-operation of fellow- 
workers in other countries, through cor- 
respondence and personal interviews ; as 
also by the foundation of Peace Societies 
throughout Europe. Among other mea- 
sures adopted for united action, the Com- 
mittee especially devoted itself to the work 
of removing those misapprehensions of fact 
which, when appearing in the newspaper 
press, are so frequently a cause of ground- 
less suspicions and widespread animosity. 

To promote mutual good-will between 
the peoples, international meetings were 
held in many places, leading to the form-- 
ation of committees and societies, on behalf 
of this common object. It soon became 
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possible to arrange for an annual congress 
of these societies, to be held successively 
in the chief cities of Europe; and at the 
third of these meetings (held at Rome in 
1891), it was resolved to create a central 
‘* Bureau of Peace,’ at Berne. From this 
time forth the Peace Movement increased 
in volume and importance, and an exten- 
sive literature relating to the subject grew 
up in several countries. ; 

Owing to the education of public senti- 
ment thus achieved, the Great Conference 
of the Powers, held in 1899, became pos- 
sible; and resulted in the constitution of 
a permanent body of jurists and statesmen 
whose services should be available for 
deciding upon the merits of international 
differences submitted to them. It was 
not found possible, as yet, in induce the 
Powers to agree to an absolute obligation 
to refer disputes to such a Court, except 
in cases of minor importance not involving 
the ‘‘ honour ’’ and ‘‘ vital interests ’’ of 
States; but it was felt that the great step 
thus taken would be followed by a greater 
measure at no long interval. The two 
ereat conflicts that have since taken place 
have everywhere deepened the horror 
attaching to war, and have intensified the 
desire to get rid of this overwhelming evil. 
At the same time, through the absence 
of some adequate means for its prevention, 
national solvency and prosperity are in- 
creasingly menaced by the ceaseless growth 
of fleets and armies, accompanied by an 
eager search for new methods of destruc- 
tion. 

It is now known that a second conference 
will shortly be convoked, in order to con- 
sider in what way the work commenced 
in 1899 may be extended. It is hoped 
that, among other important things, agree- 
ments may be entered into for the propor- 
tionate and simultaneous reduction of 
armaments, or at least for their arrest. 
Tt is certain, however, that there will be 
strong opposition to such changes on the 
part of great military States; and that no 
Government will concur, unless compelled 
by the people. It is essential, then, that 
in every country a great and unmistakable 
expression of opinion should be called forth 
in favour of this pacific evolution ; and it 
becomes the urgent duty of every man of 
peace, who sees the greatness of the cause 
at stake, to join in a national demand for 
the measures above mentioned. 

English workers for this cause find them- 
selves at this moment in a more favourable 
position for its prosecution than at any 
previous time. Through the growing unity 
of aim and of ideals with their brethren in 
other lands the working classes of all coun- 
tries will be able to bring about a policy 
of unity, peace and concord in international 
relations. In order to secure the ultimate 
triumph of this cause of justice and human- 
ity, the Peace Societies must become more 
strongly organised. 

The small number of persons who have 
done the work of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, have 
laboured under circumstances of much 
discouragement, for want of adequate 
pecuniary and personal support. 

In view of the declarations of the Prime 
Minister, and more recently of the Foreign 
Secretary, however, they are filled with new 
hopes, and are eager to enter upon the 
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larger sphere of action which now presents 
itself. 


income which is adequate for the several 


For this the Committee needs an 


plans of action before them. As their 
work has always commanded strong ap- 
proval in many countries, and as their 
journal, Concord, holds the highest place 


in the esteem of many, this committee still 


hopes that the personal co-operation and 
pecuniary resources which they need will 
not be wanting. 

The Committee, in submitting these 
considerations to the readers of the 
Inquirer, feel that they could hardly 
address any body of persons more likely 
to appreciate the ideals of this Association, 
or to approve of the efforts of the latter 
on behalf of their realisation. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Hopeson Pratt, President. 
Friix Moscueres, Chairman. 
RussEeiut Scorr, Treasurer. 
Harry 8. Perris. 

J. Frepx. Green, Secretary. 

40, Outer Temple, Strand 

September, 1906. 


SOME THOUGHTS WHILE THE 
CHURCH WAS CLOSED. 
Tue church was closed during August; 


and I had been stopping with some 
friends who were Socialists. And that 


morning I had met a member of the 


church who was also a Socialist. He had 
handed me a tract containing the pro- 
gramme of the Independent Labour 
Party, and had hinted that the Church 
was, after all, not much use, as it con- 
tained too many people who were in- 
different to Socialism: And all that day 
the thought recurred to me: ‘ Was this 
continued working for the coming of anew 
social system any real and _ satisfying 
substitute for the individual religious 
life2’’ These ardent Socialists, who 
seem so wrapped up in their propa- 
ganda and work, are they in truth 
on the right path? Is not the build- 
ing up of character, the suppression 
of evil propensities, the closer walk with 
God still above and beyond all social 
systems? And I thought of some of the 
needless misery which I had seen in my 
pilgrimage through life, caused, as it 
seemed, by defects of character, and the 
words of Channing recurred to me, though 
it was years since I had read them, where 
he asks what causes the most misery in 
the worli: ‘‘ Is it sickness or selfishness 2 
Is it want of outward comfort or want 
of inward peace?’’ And again I 
thought of some social reformers to whom 
I had looked up in my younger days, 
but on whom a cloud had seemed to 
descend in after life, and some evil 
spirit had seemed to possess, while men 
of more moderate views seemed now to 
be doing better work than my early 
heroes. Then the thought of Wordsworth 
came to my mind, that Conservative 
Churchman, who was yet somehow g0 
democratic, and who wrote :— 


“Love had he found in huts where poor 
men lie; 


His only teachers had been woods and 
rills, 


sky 


The peace that is beneath ‘the starry’ 
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The sleep that is among the lonely 

hills.’’ 

Ah! his teachers had been woods and 
rills, not social systems. Was this the 
answer ? 

And then Ithought: Why is it that some 
of the great philosophers of the last 
century, like Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Lecky were so much against Socialism ? 
The reply of the Socialist that they were 
in the backwaters of the individtalism of 
the last century scarcely seems adequate: 
‘How to live,’ says Spencer, ‘that is 
the essential question for us, the right 
ruling of conduct in all directions under 
all circumstances.”’ 

Is not this true for each one of us? 
Will Socialism or Liberalism, or in fact any 
‘“ism,’” as systems, really teach us how to 
live? 

And again I thought of that problem 
that presented itself to John Stuart 
Mill of what life would be worth, if all 
the social reforms wished for were gained. 
And then I thought of Mr. Philip Wick- 
steed’s wonderful little book, ‘‘ The 
Religion of Time and of Eternity,’’ where 
this problem.is dealt with. That evening 
when I got home, after a day’s wander- 
ing on a Kentish common, I took the 
book from the shelf, and it seemed to me 
on re-reading it that some of the lines 
were an answer to my questions. 

““Surely,’’ says Mr. Wicksteed, ‘‘ we 
should value progress, not as mere change 
or movement, but for the abiding trea- 
surcs which it brings, treasures of know- 
ledge and of love, the possession of which 
is at once the most exalted activity and 
the deepest peace. Progress has a mean- 
ing if there is a goal. Fighting against 
the foes of life, gathering and spreading 
the means of life has a meaning, if we 
know how to live.” 

Yes, we must know how to live. Mr. 
Wicksteed repeats Spencer’s phrase; And 
to learn to live we need the Church, even 
if it only puts us into the right attitude 
to learn. Not Socialism, not Liberalism, 
not Unitarianism, nor any other ‘‘ism” 
or social system, will really help us to live, 
unless we also have the ‘‘closer walk 
with God,’’ the heart, as Wordsworth 
says, that '‘ listens and receives.”’ 

R. M. Ranps. 


BSSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XVII.—DIscreLEesuHiP: 


THE avoidance of the term ‘‘ proselyte ?2 
in Christ’s final missionary charge is 
worthy of notice, for it was a term in 
common usé, and was applied to those 
who ‘‘ came over’’ from heathenism: It 
is not, ‘‘ Go ye and make proselytes,’’ but 
‘* Go and make disciples,’* 

We feel at once that ‘‘ disciple *’ is the 
better word. It is a name which binds 
but does not restrict: It leaves the way 
open: Not with the image of the soldier, 
bound by the soldier’s oath, but with 
that of the willing scholar, the learner, did 
the Christian profession begin: Disciple- 
ship is open to all grades, all ages; is 
progressive, experimental; allows of im- 
mediate adaptation, and leaves room for 
future expansion; 

That this discipleship was not to be 
simply the schooling of the mind into 
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intellectual agreement is clear from those 
earlier statements—‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another’’; ‘‘If ye 
continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ’’ ; ‘‘ If any man come to 
me, and hate not his own life, he cannot 
be my disciple; whosoever he be of 
you that renounceth not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple.’? The con- 
ditions of discipleship are here explained 
as Love, Obedience, Self-devotion, Self- 
denial. To teach these is to make a moral 
and spiritual appeal; and it was through 
this appeal, and not through argumenta- 
tive statement, that the first preaching of 
Christianity took effect. We read that an 
angel loosed the apostles out of prison and 
bade them go and stand and speak to the 
people ‘‘ all the words of this life.” They 
were to be living witnesses radiant with 
the life they preached. 

Over against this evangelising spirit 
stands the proselytising spirit, the spirit 
which says, ‘* Be one of us by thinking as 
we do,’’ fastens on doctrinal error rather 
than on moral defect, and encourages a 
doubting man to think that it is his religious 
system only which is at fault, and that 
truth can be reached by exchanging one 
set of propositions for another. It is a 
shallow spirit: It imagines that a new 
adherent can ‘‘come over’* from the 
habits and affections of a lifetime and shed 
his faith like ill-fitting clothes. It is a 
jealous spirit, and keeps close watch upon 
outward signs of conformity and obser- 
vance. A proselytising Church is not so 
much in love with truth as with its’ own 


presentation of it, or so much concerned. 


with men’s souls as with its own success. 
Tf stigma is attached to the word ‘‘ prosely- 
tism ’” because of the condemnation in 
the Gospels of the making of proselytes by 
the Pharisees, it also attaches to it because 
it stands for a permanently mischievous 
tendency in the religious mind. 

It cannot be too often remembered that 
it was ever the way of Christ to regenerate 
with new affections rather than to in- 
doctrinate with new beliefs. The ré- 
cruiting spirit is quite absent from his 
teaching: He shows no desire to detach 
his followers from the religious use to 
which they were accustomed. His object 
is not to win souls, but to save them— 
Learn of me, for I have a secret to tell 
you for your good: Nor does it seem to 
have been in his mind that those who 
afterwards taught in his name would ever 
seek the furtherance of a society smaller 
than the Kingdom of God: B. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ooo ee 

‘“ Ou! you dear ’ickie thing! you dear 
’ickie thing ! ’’ crooned little Lilian, as she 
sat on the grass bending over something in 
her lap. At this moment Tommy came 
up the garden, satchel on back, just 
returned from school. 

“* Hullo, Lilian,’’ he called out, ‘‘ what 


have you got there ? ”’ 


And Lilian lifted her head, tossing back 
her drooping hair, and showed a baby 
thrush. “‘ Look at him, Tommy; such a 
poor, funny little thing—all fluff, and such 
a big beak! And he’s so cold! I think 
he’s tumbled out of his nest, don’t you ? ’’ 


** Poor little chap!’’ said Tommy. 
** Let’s ask mummy what we shall do 
with him; I’d like to keep him.’’ 

So both children ran to Mrs. Welldon, 
where she sat sewing in her summer-house 
at the other end of the lawn. ‘‘ Look, 
mummy !’’ they cried. ‘* What shall we 
do with this little thrush ? He’s so cold, 
and we think he’ll die.’’ 

Mrs. Welldon took the little baby bird 
and warmed it in her hands, and laid it 
against her cheek. ‘‘ Come, children,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ we will take it in and warm it 
and feed it, and see if we can save its life.”’ 

So she carried it into the house, Tommy 
and Lilian dancing excitedly along by her 
side; and they found a little basket and 
lined it with something soft and put poor 
little Dicky into it. 

‘‘Now we must feed him, mummy,”’ 
said Tom’: “‘ he must be hungry; I am, 
and it’s nearly dinner-time.”’ 

So they asked Cookie to boil.an egg and 
chop it up very finely; and then began 
the great business of feeding little Dicky 
with a spoon. At first he didn’t under- 
stand, and Mrs. Welldon had to open his 
beak and slip the spoon in; but very soon 
he understood, and opened wide his beak 
to have the egg put in. Such a great 
beak it was, too! yellow inside, with a 
wee little orange-coloured tongue at the 
back of it. 

Dicky Specklebreast, as the children 
called him, was a very amusing pet. He 
had to be fed with a spoon for three weeks, 
and he was a very hungry baby. He 
would open wide his beak and cry, ‘‘ Cheep! 
cheep!’’ loudly when anyone came near 
his cage, and Tommy and Lilian liked 
nothing better than putting egg into that 
yellow, gaping beak. 

So Dicky grew and thrived, and at the 
end of three weeks he began to peck, and 
they weren’t obliged to feed him with a 
spoon any more. 

‘* Now,’’ said Mrs. Welldon, ‘‘ ?m not 
going to buy him any more eggs. .You 
must find out what is the proper food for 
thrushes, and we'll give him that.’’ 

So Tommy went and had a talk with his 
crony the village barber, who kept all sorts 
of pets; and he came back with some of 
Thurston’s food for thrushes, which he 
mixed with breadcrumbs and moistened 
with water, and which Dicky much liked. 
So on this Dicky lived and flourished ; and 
he had, besides, cress and lettuce from 
Lilian, which he enjoyed, and delicious 
blue-bottle flies and worms from Tommy, 
which he enjoyed still more. 

Dicky’s fluff came off gradually; but 
the fluff round his head, that looked like 
an old gentleman’s rim of white hair, came 
off last of all, and he looked very funny 
when one side of it was gone and the other 
left! But soon it was all gone, and his 
pretty feathers grew—all but his tail, 
which was so long coming that Lilian said 
one day anxiously, ‘*‘ Mummy, I think 
God has forgotten to give Dicky a tail ! ”’ 

** No, dear,’’ said her mother; ‘‘ God 
forgets nothing. Everything that is right 
He gives in His own good time, and we 
mustn’t be impatient.’’ 

So in time Dicky’s tail began to appear, 
and then he was able to fly better, and 
Mr, Welldon told the children they ought 
soon to let him go, woe 


Then Lilian came crying to her mother 
in the summer-house, Tommy following 
with a very gloomy face. 

‘Oh! mummy !’’ cried Tom ; ‘‘ father 
says we must let Dicky go, and he is such 
a dear little chap! Do let us keep him 
always! He doesn’t want to go. 

‘* Ye—yes, mummy,’’ sobbed Lilian, 
‘* he’s qu—quite happy. He always sings 
in his inside when we bring his cage out 
here ’’—for this was how Lilian described 
the faint, soft little warble Dicky used to 
make in his throat with his beak shut, by 
way of trying to sing. 

Mrs. Welldon looked gravely at the 
little appealing faces. “‘ Children,’’ she 
said, ‘‘do you love little Dicky ?’”’ 

‘* Yes, mummy ; of course we do!”’ 

‘* Then you will wish him to be happy, 
to be happy not in your way, but in the 
way God meant him to be—flying about 
in the beautiful world like other birds, and 
by-and-by building his nest in a tree 
under the blue sky, and having a little 
mate and little nestlings in it like other 
birds. Wouldn’t you like your dear little 
Dicky to have this happy life ? ”’ 

The children dropped their eyes. ‘‘ Yes, 
mummy,’’ they said, softly. And they 
went into the house and brought out the 
cage and opened the door. Out flew Dick, 
with an excited squeak, and alighted on 
the rose-bed, where he spent the morning 
standing on one leg and looking about him. 
The children watched him anxiously, and 
went for once unwillingly into dinner. 
Directly it was over, they rushed out to 
look for Dicky; but he was nowhere to 
be seen. Nothing more was seen of him 
till evening, when his voice was heard 
calling, calling loudly, but his person was 
not visible. Guided by the voice, Tommy 
and Lilian searched around, and presently 
Dicky himself was found hiding under a 
tall plant and calling loudly for his friends. 
He hopped out to greet the children, and 
let Lilian pick him up and carry him back 
to his cage for the night. ‘‘ He wants to 
be put to bed,’’ she said; and right glad 
she was to have him again. 


Next morning the children let him fly 
again, and once more he spent the morning 
in the rose-bed, and disappeared in the 
afternoon; and again at night he called 
loudly from the same hiding-place ; and 
again the children hoped to catch him and 
have their dear birdie in his cage for the 
night. 

But not so Dick! He came out to greet 
them, and perhaps to thank them for saving 
his life and being so land to him; but as 
Lilian’s little hand went down towards 
him, he flew away, and vanished in some 
bushes, and Lilian has never seen him 
since. 


But she hears him often chirping to 
her when she comes out into the garden ; 
for he sees her, and calls to her, and she 
calls to him; but he never lets her see 
him, for he has tasted liberty and does 
not want to be caught again. 

He does not know that Tommy and 
Lilian have sacrificed the pleasure they 
would have had in keeping him that he 
may be a free and happy little bird; but 
that is what they did, and by so doing 
they have learnt one of the great lessons 
of love, 
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THE APPEAL OF BEAUTY. 


Ir is a happy coincidence that, while 
we are able this week to publish a sermon 
by the late Rev. R. A. ARmMsTRONG on 
‘“‘ The Beauty of Nature,’’ preached more 
than once in Hope-street Church, Liver- 
pool, after a summer holiday, we can at 
the same time say a first word of cordial 
welcome to the new book on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Nature,’’ by his friend, the 
Rey. W. J. Jupp, of Croydon, and 
formerly, for some years, of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool. 

Of Mr. Jupr’s book* we shall have 
more to say when we return to it for 
fuller review, and here propose rather to 
let it speak to us, as a token to many 
friends, who will delight to have the 
book, of what they will find init. Into 
it a man’s heart has been put, and the 
heart of a man who knows “‘ the healing 
grace of Nature,’ and can lead us with 
true insight to the teaching of Worps- 
WoRTH, “seer and poet,’’ and of the 
later ‘‘ poet-naturalists.’’ But for the 
moment we turn only to the one chapter 
on “The Appeal of Beauty,” to show 
what it should mean to us, who have our 
own place in the great ‘kinship of 
Nature.”’ 

Mr. Armstrone tells in his sermon of 
how much more there is in the beauty of 
Nature than merely physical effects, and 
so Mr. Jupp also speaks of the appeal of 
beauty, as making us aware of the deeper 
truth, of the divine harmony in which we 
are at one with the universe. 

* Here, perhaps,’’ he says, ‘‘is the 
deeper significance of that sufficing joy 
which this vision often brings to the 
mind. There is a power in beauty which 
satisfies even while it subdues and masters 
us. It can so affect us, emotionally, as 
to leave, for the time, nothing for the 
heart to desire, nothing to regret, nothing 
to hope. ‘Great art’ it has been said, 
‘is that before which we long to die.’ 


* The Religion of Nature and of Human 
Experience.” By W. J. Jurr. (Philip Green, 5, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 2s. net, ; postage, 3d.) 


But Nature can* so affect us by her 
loveliness that life becomes too deep and 
passionate to permit of any thought of 
death. We belong to that which is mani- 
fest there; and though its forms may 
change—are, in fact, changing while we 
behold—the reality is eternal, and we 
ourselves are a vital part of that. In 
such moods the lines of Kats, at the 
opening of Endymion, are no longer an 
over-statement of the fact; they become 
inevitably, irresistibly true. 
‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases : it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing.’ 

‘“* A spray of wild rose by the wayside ; 
a field of corn waving in the morning 
wind; a willow-wren flittmmg among the 
summer leaves, dispersing his simple 
melody there; the glow of purple heather 
on a wild moorland bathed in sunlight; 
the intense clear blue of the sky flecked 
with light fleecy clouds; the wonderful 
brightness of still water at sunset, in an 
open valley—these things, and a thousand 
other such can so affect the mind, in 
receptive moods, that we become, there 
and thus, in the very momeht of percep- 
tion, one with the Reality which the 
visible scene in part discloseg and in part 
conceals. We are caught away from the 
trivial and personal; we are carried 
beyond ourselves and our narrow indi- 
vidual interests ; ‘we see into the life of 
things’; we lose and find ourselves in 
that larger life which meets us there in 
loveliness, and masters us without an 
effort, without a word.’’ 

That all the meaning of the beauty in 
Nature is inits message to us need by 
no means be assumed, and there are 
clearly other purposes, which it effécts 
inthe great economy. But neither are 
these others the whole, and we are foolish, 
indeed, if we suffer our life to be im- 
poverished by any such suspicion. This 
Mr. Jupp clearly shows :— 

“The utilitarian purpose is only a 
small part of the matter. There is an 
affluence and lavishness of beauty which 
transcends our theories of ‘ Natural Selec- 
tion.” Loveliness for its owu sake is 
here, for our amazement and _ pleasure. 
The colours of , flowers are attractive to 
insects! But why such delicacy of 
colour, such exquisite shadings and mark- 
ings On folded bud or expanded petal! A 
bee or a butterfly, as someone has sug- 
gested, might be attracted as well by 
a rough splash or a careless blotch of 
red or yellow as by that grace of form 
and richness of bloom which a rose 
or a buttercup displays. Granting that 
beauty in many living things plays its 
part in the struggle for existence, is 
there not something over and above 


that—a charm or enchantment of 
loveliness, which hints of a joy m 
existence, finding its own spontaneous ex- 
pression or fulfilment thus? And here, 
perhaps, we may find the inmost secret, 
the ultimate significance of our human 
joy in beholding. The spirit immanent 
there, ‘ delighting in its own ideal forms,’ 
kindles a responsive delight in us, Man 
and Nature rejoice together, and in that 
pure, impassioned gladness the meaning 
of creation is realised, the purpose of Gop - 
is fulfilled in the heart of His wondering 
child. It cannot be an accident, a mere 
chance coincidence, that the sights and 
sounds of the external world should 
awaken this response within the human 
breast: It was meant so. It is a part of 
the eternal order of things: Some word 
of the great secret, some voice from the 
great silence makes itself heard, whenever 
Nature’s appeal moves us, either to 
laughter or tears, or to the simple glad. 
ness of being in the presence of something 
fair and comely. 

* * * * 
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«‘ However much we grant to the claims 
of scientific theory, what are we to say of 
those manifold aspects of beauty in Nature 
which, so far as we can see, have nothing 
whatever to do with ‘ Natural Selection’ ? 
The glow of colour on snow-clad hills at 
dawn or sunset; the ‘ orange sky of 
evening’ fading into tender greys and 
warm purple above, with one bright 
planet set in the darkening heavens; the 
magnificent form of cloud-masses built 
along the horizon—mountains of grey 
mist clothed in sunlight and moulded by 
the winds into such dignity and grandeur 
of outline ; the bright curve of the new 
moon, with the old one faintly discernible 
in its embrace ; the enchantment of wood- 
land places and the aisles of ancient 
forests ; the splendid curve of sea 
waves breaking on a lonely level shore, 
showing at times that clear translu- 
cent green, which is one of Nature’s 
most perfect colours—of such things 
none would claim that they play any 
part in the ‘struggle for existence.’ But 
they do play a very noble part in our 
enjoyment of existence, and in the refine- 
ment and enrichment of our spiritual 
being. The mysterious Power, whose 
work these forms of beauty are, appeals 
to us through them; and our wonder and 
delight in beholding must be the response 
of a Life within us that is at one with 
the Life that is manifest there.’” 

With beauty there is also sublimity 
to speak thus to the soul of man: 
‘* Through insight and love and admira- 
tion,’’ so Mr. Jupp concludes, ‘we have 
fellowship with the indwelling spirit of 
the whole. ‘Gop’s home’ isin this living 
universe, and man’s home is in it too. 
And when we see and enjoy we are made 
one with the great heart of all,”’ 
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THE BEAUTY IN NATURE. 
‘A SERMON AFTER A Hormay.* 


By Ricuarp A. ArMstRone, B.A. 


“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein.’’—PsarmM xxiv, l. 


I aM afraid a strict interpretation of the 
Hebrew would hardly justify me in the use 
T would make of this text to-day. But 
T like to think of these two clauses opening 
the famous Psalm as though they stood 
for those two great divisions of the lana- 
surface of this planet—the vast untamed 
tracks of hill and mountain and forest 
on the one hand, fresh fromthe impress of 
the hand of God, and on the other hand 
the man-made towns and cities teaming 
with busy men and women, swarming with 
children—the men and women that are to 
be. ‘‘God made the country, and man made 
the town,’” says Cowper—yes, but country 
and town alike are God’s domain. Man is 
the tenant only; God the landlord. The 
natural earth, heaving with crested hill, 
stretching afar with billowy plain, that*is 
indeed the Lord’s with all its fulness of 
noble tree and lowly flower, of cataract 
and stream, of rock and river; yes, but 
no less the world of man in crowded 
market-place and row upon row of street, 
thronged with human dwellings, that is 
the Lord’s as well. 

Though city shades off to suburb, and 
suburb to country lanes and hedgerows, 
and country to vast open spaces where 
the foot-tread of man is rare, and you can 
perhaps nowhere draw a sharp line between, 
yet there are few main divisions of the worid 
that mean so much to us as open country 
and crowded town, the great natural 
unspoiled play-grounds’ where we drink 
in new store of health and strength, the 
packed streets and squares where we 
expend that health and strength in the 
battle of life and the service of man. 

‘* The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein.’? Where is God’s heart the most ? 
Which lies nearer to His care and love ? 
Though we must surely believe that where 
thereare the greatest number of His children, 
there is there most of the divine love, 
yet there are few of us, I suppose, to whom 
it is not easier to feel God’s presence, and 
His love in scenes of beauty far away from 
the warehouse and the office than where 
dull and ugly streets and the feverish 
haste of city-life obscure the quictude 
and benignity which God breathes upon 
the earth. 

Whenever one is brought into contact 
with the glories of mountain, waterfall, 
and tarn, the question often presses itself 
in on one, ‘‘ Why are these things so 
beautiful? Whence their fascination ? 
What is it in them that now makes the 
heart sing with delight, now stirs the soul’s 
depths as with a solemn appeal? Why 
are the mountains grand? Why is the 
cataract beautiful? Why is the bosom 
of the lough so lovely? Why does it 
sometimes seem so easy to be good in the 
silent places of nature ? Why in the great 
wild on the breast of the giant hills or 
lying beside the marge of the translucent 
lake does God seem sometimes so real, so 


* Preached in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 
August 19, 1894, and August 19, 1900, 


near, so good ?. Why is our mood softened, 
and our temper attuned to a new concord ? 
What is the secret that the hills enfold 
and the rivers.enshrine? What is the 
secret of natural beauty by which it gets 
at a man and finds his soul ? ’’ 

There are those who seek the explanation 
of this great fact on a purely material 
plain. If you have long been among huge 
mountains or encircled by precipitous 
heights, and then of a sudden are confronted 
by a level meadow pasturing its flocks, 
there is a peculiar delight in the vision, 
which seems actually to be physical. The 
muscles of the eye seem to have an ex- 
quisite relief in the substitution of hori- 
zontal lines for the perpendicular lines 
which have occupied the field so long. 
And in like manner there are some who 
would find a purely. physiological reason 
for all our sense of joy in the earth’s 
variant scenery. But it needs but little 
thought to see how inadequate are all such 
explanations. 

For a little reflection shows that the 
beauty lying at the heart of a splendid 
landscape is not really physical at all. 
The landscape itself is physical, but its 
beauty is above the physical. Mountain 
and valley, cliff and torrent, are material 
things, but the loveliness they enshrine 
and distil in the heart of man is spiritual. 
And that you may see by the simplest 
proof. 

Is this not so indeed ? Have you never 
gazed on a landscape new to you, as evening 
was drawing on, and beheld away there 
on the distant verge of land and sky a 
rugged blue-grey line, all jagged, pinnacled, 
and broken ? And you have been in doubt 
whether that far off mass was cloud or 
mountain. For a little while you have 
thought it a mountain range, and the tower- 
ing height of cliff and massive range of 
rock has filled you with sense of the glo- 
riously sublime. But presently some small 
shifting of outline has shown you that 
after all it is but a pile of cloud. It has 
been beautiful still, perhaps with the sun- 
set tint upon it. But with a beauty how 
wholly different ! Probably your esthetic 
sense experiences sharp and sudden dis- 
appointment. It is not the view you had 
thought it was. Itis a landscape other than 
you dreamed, tamer and many stages less 
sublime. 

And yet to the physical eye it is just 
the same. It was hard to discern whether 
these were solid rocks blue-grey in the even- 
ing light or accumulated vapours from the 
humid earth. It is not the physical man 
that feels the differencé; the difference is 
all in the mental interpretation of the emo- 
tions thence resulting. At first you took the 
spectacle for the titan grandeur of ever- 
lasting hills ; now you know it is but the 
floating mists of evanescent vapour. And 
the key in which the music was set is all 
changed, and the choral splendour of the 
oratorio the mountains chant has been dis- 
placed by the pastoral melody of the 
shifting clouds. 

Again and again, in travel, one has like 
proofs pressed in on one. Itis demonstrated 
that the secret of beauty is not in the phy- 
sical vision, but in the interpreting mind, 
In such a land, for example, as Norway, 
often and often one sees rising above the 
trees on some mountain side the floating 


‘chilled to deadness. 


spray of some vast and tremendous cataract 
the actual fall of whose massive waters is 
concealed from view. And few sights 
are more beautiful or impressive. But 
occasionally one has thought one was gazing 
on that spectacle and feeling the joy of it, 
when some shifting of the light revealed 
that it was but the high-flying dust from 
the hidden highway, thrown up by a 
cavalcade upon the road. There was no 
change in the physical impression upon 
the eye ; but the spirit was taken out of it 
and that which just now seemed lovely 
became commonplace and an_ offence 
against the landscape’s sanctity. : 

And so to careful thought it would seem 
that this beauty which stirs us with so 
strange a power is as much in ourselves 
as in the form and colour of the landscape. 
It is the interpreting mind that makes the 
glory of Norway or of Switzerland, of the 
Rhine or the St. Lawrence. ‘*‘ We receive,’’ 
it has been said, ‘‘ but what we give.”’ 
“Our own soul,’’ said a great Scottish 
preacher, who doubtless loved well the 
Highland crags and glens, ‘‘ our own soul 
is the urn which sprinkles beauty on the 
universe.’” The universe mirrors the mind 
of man gazing on its face, he receives back 
from it what is loveliest and purest in 
his own heart. He reads in it the present 
God ; but only if God first be in his own 
soul present. The mighty mountain pur- 
ple-breasted is in physical truth but a lump 
of earth. Yet it speaks to man of a stead- 
fast power that moulds the rocks and 
holds up the cliffs in their places. The 
river leaping from the mountain-crag is 
but so many gallons of water obedient to 
the behest of gravitation, yet to man it, 
seems to shout in the gladness of its young 
strength pans of praise to the Almighty. 
The still lake only sends back the image of 
the engirding hills in obedience to the laws 
of the reflection of light. Yet a strange 
peace steals over the heart of the man 
whose eye sweeps over its sunny face, 
The snow lying field behind field on the 
huge upland slopes is but so much water 
Yet it whispers to 
the gazer strange messages of the eternal 
loving-kindness and the divine care which 
covers the world as with a garment. 

Yes, the beauty of the Welsh hills or 
the Scottish moors or the Swiss glaciers 
or the Norwegian fjords, or the wondrous 
and glowing Sicilian outlines is not in their 
mere physical shapes and tints any more 
than the beauty of the poetry of Shake- 
speare is in the strokes and curves of the 
letters in which it stands printed on the 
page. Were there no mind, no heart to 
interpret, there would be no beauty there. 
It is what we read into or read out of cliff 
and tarn, snowy height and forest depth, 
that renders them all-glorious. And so we 
find that uncultured races of men, nay, the 
vulgar and coarse of our own race, find no 
beauty in them, and marvel at our delight. 

Is it then a delusion, all this message 
which some of us seem to read on our sum- 
mer rambles, this philosophy, this poetry, 
this evangel which we spell out line upon 
line, this hymn which hill and river seem 
to sing, this summer psalm of the God so 
good, so kind, so great, over all and in all ? 
When vista after vista the mountains rise 
above the margin of the lake, and their 
interfolding seems a message of the har- 
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or beautiful, there is not fancy only, or 
poetic simile, or pretty flight of imagination, 
but there is the very essence and substance 
of truth, truth as real, as ‘literal, as pro- 
found—perhaps more so—as .any conveyed 
in scientific treatise or philosophical 
address. 

The philosophers, the men of science, 
the students of physics and of life and of 
the social organism, these all have words 
to say to us in these latter days which are 
full of wonderful new truth. They are 
flooding the world with new and marvellous 
revelations. They are all prophets of 
God, speaking His word to the generation 
that now is. 
the poets, whom some deem only the 


mony that lies at the heart of God, is it all 
an illusion ‘which we are reading into mere 
mounds of earth, and is the whole a fancy 
and a lie? Is there no message? Is 
no one really speaking to us? Is no one 
really saying to us out of the vast, “‘I 
am good and great, trust in Me, and be at 
peace ?”’ 

Let us answer that question by another. 
Because there is no poetry in the triangle 
of A, or the double loop of B, or in C’s 
half-circle, no message in the stiff straight 
line of I, of the cross of X, is there there- 
fore no message, no poetry in Shakespeare, 
who uses these strokes and curves as speech 
by which to speak to us? They are but 
symbols, it is true, in themselves but dull 
and mute. Yet symbols are they, and 
through the medium of these straight 
lines and circles comes poured upon us all 
the wealth of Plato’s wisdom and Milton’s 
majestic lore, and the fiery burden of Isaiah, 
and the everlasting gospel of the very 
Christ. 

And so with these marvellous scenes of 
hill and dale and sunny waters on which 
we love to gaze. They are nothing but 
masses of solid or liquid, just as a page of 
Shakespeare is nothing but a splash of 
printer’s ink. But just as the page of the 
book is the vehicle through which the 
immortal bard speaks to us heart to heart, 
so ate these various landscapes the medium 
through which the Divine Love utters 
itself to every attuned soul. Though 
their voice is not heard, yet are they lan- 
guage, speech—the language and speech 
of God. And often through them God 
speaks to a man with a convincing power 
beyond that of Hymn or Bible, a more 
direct and persuasive speech from the 
divine heart to the human than oratory 
of modern preacher or rhythm of ancient 
prophet. 

Shall we then be sceptical of the messages 
nature seems to speak in mountain- 
fastness or in rushing river? But in 
language of man to man we trust that 
kind of speech the most. Often words 
fail to convince, but alook into loving eyes 
sets all doubt at rest and wins us altogether. 
The words ‘‘ I love you,’’ have often rung 
hollow on the ear and carried no conviction 
on their wings. But when eyes say ‘‘ I love 
you,’ be they the mother’s gazing on 
her child, or the wife’s looking at her 
husband, there are no unbelievers any more 3 
we all trust what the eyes say. And yet 
this language of the eyes is but an arrange- 
ment of the muscles surrounding the 
visual organ. It is physical entirely, 
solely a special disposal of the tissues. 
And the loveliness or sublimity. of nature 
is only a certain arrangement of soil and 
water. Yet is it of a truth the expression 
on the countenance of God. And if the 
little child does well to believe what the 
mother’s eyes seem to say to it in silent 
eloquence, the man does well no less to be- 
lieve what the great hills or the rushing 
waters, which are the face of God, seem to 
say to him in the hour of communion. 
If the one cannot lie, neither can the other. 
Tf the one is the mirror of the highest 
human truth, the other is the mirror of the 
holiest truth divine. 

And so in all noble poetry of Words- 
worth or Tennyson or their kin, in which 
the word of God is read in scenery sublime 


most literal accord with everlasting fact, 


mother’s eyes. 


let us close these meditations. 


the speech of God found way into his soul. 


The Silence, awful Living Word 

Behind all sound, behind all thought, 

Whose speech is Nature-yet-to-be, 
The Poem yet unwrought ! 


That day it spake within the soul, 


sense : 
The vision took majestic rhythm, 
We heard the firmaments. 


And listened, time and space forgot, 

As flowed the lesson for the day— 

‘* Order is Beauty ; Law is Love ; 
Childhike his worlds obey.’’ 


And all the heaven seemed folding down 

Above the shining earth’s sweet face, 

Tillin our hearts they touched! ‘We felt 
The thiill of their embrace. 


other burden.—G. S. Merriam. 


that spiritual worship of the Father which 
Christ proclaimed as the end of his mission ; 
and before this the old idolatrous reliance 
on ecclesiastical forms and organisations 
cannot stand. There is thus a perpetually 
swelling current which exclusive churches 
have to stem, and which must sooner or 
later sweep away their proud pretensions. 
What avails it that th's or another church 
summons to its: aid fathers, traditions, 
venerated usages ? The spirit, the genius 
of Christianity is stronger than all these.— 
Channing. 


But I am not sure but what 


amusers of our vacant hours, and others 
mere weavers of gossamer tales, are not 
some of them saying to us the things that 
will wear longest and need least revision, 
showing the stoutest grip on the rock of 
eternal truth, expounding the universe in 


because they see in the framework of things, 
the starry heavens and the sweet and 
beautiful earth, the very countenance of 
God, and read therein His living word as 
the child reads the very truth in its 


With the words of one such poet,who has 
had many things to say to many wanderers 
in lands of sunny beauty or sombre majesty, 
He is liken- 
ing the great mountain with its walls of 
precipice to some vast cathedral towering 
towards the heaven of God, and tells how 
as he stood high up in its stone-built gallery 


Through sense all strangely blent with 


| ministers of the congregation. 


WuEN your own pourden is heaviest 
you can always lighten a little some 


THE progress of Christianity, which 
must go on, is but another name for the 
growing knowledge and experience of 


THE PADIHAM CENTENARY. 


The Centenary of the Padiham con- 
gregation, which had its origin in the 
“ Unitarian Methodist’? movement of 
1806, when Joseph Cooke was expelled 
from the Wesleyan Methodist body on 
account of heresy, was celebrated on 
Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 8 and 9, as. 
we noted last week. The proceedings 
were of unusual interest, both on account 
of the remarkable history, and of the 
vigorous and hearty life with which the 
congregation enters on the second century 
of its existence. . 

The centenary volume,* compiled by 
the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, the present 
minister, contains a full record of the 
congregation’s origin and history, and 
its successive ministers, with portraits 
and other illustrations, Mr. Jenkins 
speaks modestly of his undertaking as 
having proved greater than he antici- 
pated and beyond his ability; but he has 
collected the material with great diligence, 
and for the history he was fortunate in 
being able to make free use of the Rev, 
C. J. Street’s account of the ‘‘ Rise and — 
Progress of Unitarianism in Padiham,” 
published in 1881. In fact, the greater 
part of the history, up to that date, is 
told in thé words of Mr. Street’s earlier - 
t narrative, 

The early history of the congregation 
is a very precious memory for all who — 
are connected with it. The Rev. Joseph_ 
Cooke, at the time of his expulsion by 
the Wesleyan Conference in August, 1806, 
wasstationed at Rochdale, and both there 
andin the neighbouring towns and villages 
he had many earnest adherents. Thus, 
every fourth Sunday he went to Newchurch 
in Rossendale to preach. and on the 
following Monday and Tuesday, preached 
also at Padiham and Burnley. After his 
early death in 1811, the congregations 
thus formed maintained their faithful 


| efforts, and the lead was taken by the Rev. 


John Ashworth of Newchurch, whilst at 
Padiham two local preachers, both hand- 
loom weavers, James Pollard and John 
Robinson, continued for forty years as 
In _ the 
first years these ‘‘ Unitarian Methodists ’” 
knew nothing of any other body of 
Christians holding such views, and had 
been brought to their Unitarianism 
simply by their earnest study of the 
Scriptures, and determination to follow 
truth alone, but soon the neighbouring 


| Unitarian ministers heard of them, and 


warm fellowship and mutual help ensued. 
From the first, though humble people, 
with very little means, the Padiham con- 
gregation was full of vigorous life and 
a determined spirit of self-help. The story 
should be read of their struggles, of their 
building of the first Nazareth Chapel, and 
then again of the new Chapel, opened in 
1874, of how much was done by the 
members themselves as a labour’ of 
love. and in whats spirit all difficulties. 
were overcome. It was only following 

the good old tradition when in preparing 
for the building of the memorial schools 


* “ History of Unitarianism in Padiham, 
1806-1906.” A Centenary Volume by J. E. 
Jenkins, Minister. Together with some Remi- 
niscences contributed by past Ministers. (To be 
ordered from Mr, Admiral Shaw, 9, Villiers- 


I street, Padiham. 2s, net; by post, 2s, 2d.) 
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now happily opened, the young men of 
the congregation and their present 
minister set to work to dig out the 
foundations. 

The record of the successive ministers 
must be read in the Centenary volume, 
and with this also the pleasant re- 
miniscences contributed by the Revs. 
H. S. Solly, C. J. Street, J. McGavin 
Sloan, E. T. Russell and J. H. Wick- 
steed. These recall happy days spent at 
Padiham, and the memory of many 
devoted members of the congregation. 
There are some amusing stories too. 
Mr. Solly and Mr. Street both pay a 
~ tribute to the memory of Thomas Hol- 
land, who did so much for the music of 
the church, and Mr. Street tells of how 
he never forgot the mistake made by 
their nervous domestic who went to his 
shop one day and asked for ‘‘a tin of 
potted Unitarians!’’ Mr. Solly who was 
the first minister of the present chapel, 
tells of their delight in the school-room 
which was then also new, and adds: 
**T remember a grand gathering of all 
the old Sunday scholars whom we could 
_ get together, when friends met who had 
not seen each other for thirty years, and 
one woman was heard to exclaim, ‘ Oh, 
if heaven will be like this, I will try 
hard to get there!’’? Mr. Street, who 
succeeded Mr, Solly at Padiham, con- 
cludes his reminiscences with the ‘ol- 
lowing passage :— 

“*As my father is to preach the Cen- 
tenary sermon, it may be appropriate for 
me to recall a walk which we had one 
Saturday night through the town. Look- 
ing nto ashop window, we overheard the 
following conversation: “Art ’a goin’ to 
Top o’? Taown to-morra?’  ‘ Yigh.’ 
*Who’s prachin’? Young Street or th’ 
owd felley 2?’ And this was a quarter of 
a century ago; and ‘th’ owd felley’s’ 
vigorous still!” 

Mr. McGavin Sloan’s reminiscences of 
his seven years at Padiham are full of 
interest too, and so are Mr. Wicksteed’s 
of his four years, and especially his account 
of the making of the famous Padiham 
‘“potato-pie,’” for the first party which 
he and hig wife gave. 

In this book may also be read an 
account of the men whom the Padiham 

congregation has given to the ministry, 
ten in all, counting James Pollard, John 

Robinson, and Henry Dean, who minis- 
tered to their own congregation, and 
including William Robinson, Joseph 
Pollard, Joseph Anderton, and Alfred 
Lancaster, Alderman Briggs, of Crewe, 
and the late Revs. Robert Wilkinson and 
‘Daniel Berry. And finally there are notes 
of the other congregations which owe their 
origin more or less directly to the vigor- 

ous life of Padiham. 


Tur CENTENARY CreLEBRATIONS. 


The fine new school-buildings, which 
are the permanent memorial of the Cen- 
tenary, have been erected at a cost of a 
hittle over £1,200, the whole of which was 
raised before the end of last year, but as 
Mr. A. Blesard, the treasurer of the building 
fund, said at the opening, there was a 
further £60 spent for furnishing and a new 
boiler, and of this £25 had still to be 
raised; 

The celebration on Saturday; Sept. 8, 
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began with a procession, led by the Burn- 
ley Temperance Band, and the banner and 
officials of the congregation and school. 
About 650 in all took par: in the proces- 
sion, including the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, the 
present minister, the Revs. J. H. Wick- 
steed and H. Allen (former ministers), J. 
C. Street, J. Anderton, J. M. Whiteman, 
J. Evans, J. Islan Jones, and H. J. 
Rossington. 

At the door of the schools the pro- 
ceedings were conducted by the Rev. J. 
H. Jenkins. After he had offered prayer, 
Mr. Andrew Wilkinson, the oldest scholar 
and teacher on the books, presented a 
gold key to Mr. Wicksteed, who was to 
open the building. 

Rev.J. H. WickstExp said that to open 
the memorial school was a great honour 
and a great pleasure to him. His sym- 
pathies had been with them during the 
time the schools were being raised, and he 
was one with them in the splendid effort 
they had made: Their thoughts went 
back a hundred years, to- the men and 
women—their ancestors—who had raised 
money out of their poverty to open a 
room where they could worship, according 
to their own highest lights and deepest 
convictions. Those men and women 
opened a little room, and as years went 
by they raised, first the old chapel, and 
then that beautiful building; and there 
that day they were opening one more 
splendid building, which testified to the 
spirit of those early pioneers—a spirit 
which was living and working to-day. 
That spirit which started in their fathers’ 
brave hearts was still alive to-day. When 
they looked upon the tangible results of 
their labours, those noble and_ beautiful 
buildings, they were reminded that success 
was not due to their fathers’ outward posi- 
tions, or their wealth, but theirinward hearts, 
their courageous and manly and womanly 
hearts. They must now lock forward to 
the future, and they must remember that 
in another hundred years’ time those 
looking back upon them would feel that 
the Divine Spirit was in them, and that 
there was something more than outward 
show, that there was something in their 
hearts as good as sterling gold. The 
things that they were rejoicing in now, 
and that they could look upon with so 
much pride, were the outward manifesta- 
tions of inward piety. He hoped that 
might be a new era of work for the 
raising of lives on that earth, to make 
men happier and truer. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. Wicksteed 
essayed to open the door, the golden key 
broke in the lock, but, nothing daunted, 
the company found their way by another 
entrance into the building, and tea was 
served in time to some 500 people. The 
accident to the key Mr. Wicksteed 
turned to good account at the beginning 
of his speech at the evening meeting. 


Tan Eventnc MEetina. 


Mr. T. Wrigut WappineTon presided 
at the evening meeting, and gave an 
interesting historical address. Amongst 
those who sent letters of regret for 
absence were the Revs. Adam Rushton, 
H. S. Solly, C. J. Street, J; M. Sloan, 
and EK, T. Russell, former ministers of 
the congregation. 

The Rey; E. Atten told of a visit ho 
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had paid to the Rev. W. Robinson, who 
was a native of Padiham, and Mr. H: 
Helm, of Blackpool, and Mr. Robinson 
Bertwistle, a veteran of 84, having 
spoken, a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Wicksteed for having 
opened the school. This was moved by 
Councillor Jackson and seconded by Mr. 
Nicholas Ingham. 

The Rev. J. H. Wickstrxp, in respond- 
ing, referred to the fact that the golden 
key with which he was to have opened 
the door had been broken in the process. 
The door, he was told, ought to have 
been first opened by an ordinary key. 
The golden key might be a fine thing 
to remember an occasion by, but it was 
not the right thing to do the work with, 
and there was something of a moral in 
that. The work of the world was not to 
be done by gold; the solid work was still 
done by iron and stee!, and their golden 
hours and moments were things they 
should have afterwards for recollection 
and enjoyment. But always beneath it 
all was the solid, stern work of the earning 
of bread and butter. Underlying every- 
thing was the stern, hard, manual work 
of the world. It was not enough to 
have bread and butter alone; they 
must have something of that higher 
life for which bread and butter was useful, 
Since he was in Padiham there had been 
a tremendous change ; there had been a 
remarkable general election. The re- 
markable thing was not that they had 
had a tremendous Liberal majority, but 
that there was a unique Labour repre- 
sentation such as they had never had 
before, and which gave promise of more 
Labour representation in future. As 
days advanced they were certain to see 
the country more and more in the hands 
of the working classes, and perhaps less 
and less, or, at all events, less exclusively 
in the hands of the middle classes. The 
middle classes had in some ways managed 
the country fairly well; they had made 
it a very comfortable place for the middle 
classes to live in, and it was going to be 
managed in the future by the working 
classes. They could not help asking 
whether they were going to manage it 
better or worse. He did not doubt that 
they would manage it better for the 
working classes, but those who were 
idealists would not be satisfied with that, 
What they required was that the country 
should be managed well for the people who 
lived in it. There they had what he believed 
was the only thing that would make this 
working-class regimé a blessed ani noble 
thing. They had religion, without which 
he believed that movement would be a mere 
change, and in many waysa change for the 
worse; many of the beautiful and noble 
things which had hitherto flourished would 
be swept away, and though other things 
would come they would not pay for the 
things that had been taken away. But 
religion was never made from the pulpit: 
it grew in the homes. In that schoolroom 
they were enlarging their opportunities 
for working at the root questions which 
were going to help to mould and make 
the nation in the future. They were nearer 
the heart of the problem than such as he, 
who were removed from the problems 
which were in their lives, If they could 
learn in their discussions to talk out face 
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to face the things that mattered most, 
they would learn and teach more than 
anyone could do from the pulpit about 
the real things which moulded the life 
of the country. Having worked to better 
the conditions of life, they. had done 
nothing to make the world a better and 
sweeter place to live in, unless they had 
induced a higher life, unless they had 
more love for what was beautiful and true, 
less dependence on bodily pleasures and 
indulgences. Unless they had something 
of the higher life it was nothing for men 
and women to be able to earn better wages. 
It was not upon their material comforts, 
but upon the way they used them that 
the value of their hfe depended. He knew 
not whether there was a God in heaven, 
he knew not whether there was a heaven in 
another world, but he did know there was 
a God in men and women; he knew there 
was a heaven on this eaith for those 
who were able to reach it, and he believed 
that there was no life so worthy as the 
life which strove to live the divine life on 
earth, and to make it easy for his brothers 
and sisters to enter the kingdom of 
heaven which was amongst us, and easier 
for those who should come after us to 
make it a broad reality over all the 
world. 

The Rev. J. C. Srruer referred to two 
processions he had taken part in. One was 
an election procession when he was a boy, 
and the other was that day’s procession. 
In the first case he shouted for “ the flag 
of freedom,’’ and that day he again felt he 
was taking part in a procession that meant 
freedom—freedcm in the higher sense. 
Mr. Street referred humorously to one fact 
he had been struck with that day, and that 
was that their old men were so young—in 
thought and in life—and their young 
people wereso old. But all werefull of fire 
and zeal. They used to think things 100 
years old were very decrepit, but in- 
stead of their being dead alive at Padiham, 
they were at the beginning of the century, 
instead of at the close. The old folk had 
trained the young ones, and they were 
full of the same humanness that he saw 
when he first went there. He was not 
sure that he knew what Unitarianism was, 
but he knew what religion and humanity 
were, and he felt he was standing at 
the very gateway of greater days than 
any which the world had yet seen. 

Mr. Perer Bippy spoke as a teacher 
for over sixty years, and Mr. S. LANCASTER 
appealed to the young people for devotion 
and enthusiasm in this generation, and 
to make the church their home. The Rev. 
JosEPH ANDERTON recalled some of the 
noble memories of the congregation, and 
spoke of the great evil of drink as stand- 
ing in the way of their ideals. A hearty 
vote of thanks was then passed to the 
architect, Mr. Arthur Dodgeon, who had 
done the work for nothing, and he re- 
sponded. Other speakers followed, in- 
eluding the Rev. J. M. Wuireman, who 
referred to the new impulse of missionary 
zeal, marked by the Unitarian Van, and 
Mr. J. 8. Mackin, of Burnley, who said 
that after all the grand things that had 
been said about Padiham, and all the 
glowing history that had been given, one 
would almost think one of the finest 
things in the world would be to be a 
native of Padiham, and a member of 
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that church: They might be something 
a good deal worse, and if he had not the 
honour and pleasure of upholding the tra- 
ditions of which they were justly so prond, 
his children had Padiham Unitarian blood 
in them. When they considered that 100 
years ago there was no Unitarian Church 
anywhere in this district, and that they 
had now six, some of which were fairly 
strong,|he thought that Padiham Unitarian 
Church had every reason to be exceedingly 
proud of the work that they and their 
ancestors had done. It was his duty to 
bring them the congratulations of a 
church which was not at all ashamed to 
call itself a daughter church. It was 
through the Rev. Benjamin Glover speak- 
ing in the Market Place, that his father 
became a Unitarian, for after he had 
heard him he went home and told his 
wife that he had heard more sense about 
religion in a quarter of an hour than ever 
he heard before, After he had broken 
with Bethesda Chapel he scarcely ever 
missed going to the Unitarian Chapel 
twice every Sunday, and very often 
superintended the school. In conclusion, 
Mr. Mackie said he had great pleasure in 
thanking them, on behalf of the Burnley 
Church, for what they had done for 
Burnley, and in hoping that the ties, 
which used to be exceedingly close, but 
which had not been so close for. some 
time, would be closer. 

A vote of thanks to all who had taken 
part in the proceedings brought the meet- 
ing toa close. The collections that day 
amounted to £10. 

The morning service on Sunday, Sept. 9, 
was conducted by the Rev. Joseph 
Anderton, and the afternoon and evening 
services by the Rev. James C. Street, of 
Shrewsbury. 

To the Burnley Gazette of Sept. 12 we 
are indebted for our report of the 
speeches. 


A SAN FRANCISCO LETTER. 


In the Walsall Observer of August 25 
there appeared a letter written by Miss 
Una Dean, daughter of the late Rev. Peter 
Dean, formerly for many -years minister 
at Walsall, to her mother. It gives the 
most vivid description that we have yet 
seen of the terrible condition of San 
Francisco after the earthquake of April 18, 
and, both on this account and for the 
writer’s sake, many of our readers will be 
glad to have the passages which we here 
reprint. Miss Dean had already shown 
high capacity as a nurse in trying condi- 
tions, and notably in Cuba, before she was 
called upon to face this appalling disaster. 
A month before, she had undertaken some 
nursing for the Associated Charities in the 
‘* Latin quarter,’’ and had just been 
appointed one of their regular visitors. 
The letter is dated from San Francisco, 
June 18, following an exchange of briefer 
letters between the daughter and her 
mother. 

Miss Dean tells first of the earthquake 
itself, the helplessness of the first moments 
of terror, and the dire confusion into which 
the city was thrown, and then of the new 
terror of the encroaching fire. On the 
morning of June 19 she walked to the office 
of the Associated Charities, but only to 
find it so shattered that it was useless 
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remaining there. Thence she went over 
to the Latin quarter, and found Chinatown 
inruins. All this time the fire was steadily 
gaining ground, and martial law was es- 
tablished in the city. She reached home 
again utterly exhausted, and an hour later 
a soldier came to tell them the fire had 
broken out in the street next to theirs, and 
they must leave immediately. So they _ 
escaped, leaving nearly all their possessions 
behind, and encamped that night in a 
playground, and next day had to move 
on again, and found refuge on a hill-side 
with some 5,000 others. They had been 
able to take a scanty supply of food with 
them, but suffered terribly from the lack 
of water. 

From this point we quote Miss Dean’s 
letter :—To the heart-sick thousands on 
that hill-side it was a night of horror, and 
keenest anxiety—horror at the sight of 
the red monster, rushing along so madly, 
flinging greedy arms of flame around all 
before it, roaring with demoniac laughter 
at the ruin and desolation it left behind. 
Nearer and nearer it swept, scorching our 
faces with its hot breath and spitting 
showers of hot sparks over us, so 
that we were singed and stung and 
smarting the whole time. Oh, how franti- 
cally we worked to beat out those wicked 
sparks as they fell on the innumerable 
bundles of clothing and bedding piled all 
about us, for I think we all realised that 
a conflagration in the midst of that over- 
wrought, worn-out, grief-stricken multi- 
tude would mean a panic and stampede of 
the wildest descriptionin which the weakest 
would be stamped and crushed out of 
existence, or left to perish miserably in the 
flames. Then it was that, not knowing 
what the next hour might bring forth, I 
scribbled that letter to you, and it will 
always be a matter of delightful surprise 
to me that in the midst of such utter 
confusion it reached its way safely to you. 
Next day I tramped into the city, hoping 
to find some of my colleagues, but found a 
smoking desert, and parts of the city still 
burning. Military guards patrolled the 
desolate ruins of what had once been 
streets, and martial law in its most un- 
compromising form ruled the city. 

Martial law, although apparently harsh, 
is really beneficent at such a time, when 
all the most villainous elements of the 
population were on the alert to maltreat 
the dying and the dead, and, in short, 
commit any crime that greed and de- 
pravity could suggest. I walked as far as 
the guards would permit, and saw enough 
to convince me of the uselessness of 
attempting tolocateanyone. The weather 
being fairly hot, and walking over heaps 
of warm débris'very fatiguing, I was pro- 
portionately grateful when in the unburned 
district a man invited me to have a drink 
of water from a well in his back yard. 
In almost three days I had tasted no liquid 
but the juice from a can of tomatoes, 
and my teeth were gritty from inhaling 
cinder dust. I hadn’t even seen soap and 
water since the night before the earth- 
quake, consequently my face was black 
with grime, and the light blouse and collar 
I had perforce worn night and day since 
then were simply filthy. To crown all, 
the long chiffon veil which twined artisti- 
cally round my hat had just been removed 
by a soldier at the request of a squad of 
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firemen, who said it was just what they 
wanted for ‘‘ blinders ’’ to keep the dust 
out of their eyes while they worked ; so 
you can imagine what a dirty, bedraggled, 
broken-down object I looked and felt. So 
when this stranger offered sympathy and 
a glass of water, it seemed too good to be 
true, and I was so overcome that I burst 
into tears—the first I had shed since the 
disaster. I followed him into his yard and 
drank all I wanted, and then he brought a 
towel and soap and water, and I had a 
good scrub. 

Talk about a good Samaritan—that was 
the real thing! He also informed me that 
the California Baking Company—a large 
concern, which had fortunately escaped 
destruction by either earthquake or fire— 
had received military instructions to bake 
bread for free distribution only. So off 
I went to try to secure a loaf and gladden 
the hearts of the Bacon family. I found a 
** bread-line ’’ of refugees extending from 
the bakery, backward, along seven or eight 
blocks, and planted myself at the end of it. 
It lengthened so rapidly that very soon 
the end had become the middle. Little 
by little I drew nearer to the bakery until 
after about an hour I had reached the door, 
and eagerly awaited the signal to pass in 
and secure one of those precious loaves ; 
but, alas! a soldier appeared with the 
announcement that the supply was ex- 
hausted and the next batch would be 
given out three hours later. Oh, how 
dejected I felt; I nearly cried with dis- 
appointment as I turned away and trudged 
homeward. You see, Wednesday was, 
by a law akin to the Medes and Persians, 
baking day in the Bacon household, and, 
as the earthquake had ‘‘ butted in’’ 
on that particular day, we had had no 
bread since Tuesday night, and now it 
was Friday afternoon. The terrific heat 
had made sad havoc of our provisions, so 
all told I had good reason for dejection as 
I trudged along the two or three miles 
that lay between me and the hill-side. 
However, before I reached camp, I saw a 
wagon labelled ‘‘ Oakland Relief,’’ piled 
up with provisions, on its way to some 
hastily selected headquarters for food 
relief. I suppose I must have looked 
wistfully at the wagon as it passed me, for 
one of the soldiers in charge leaned out 
and said to me, ‘* Could you eat a sand- 
wich ?’” and when I answered ‘‘ Yes, 
please,’’ he handed me four, each neatly 
tied in white paper, while another soldier 
handed me a paper bag containing oranges. 
This made me so happy that all the lead 
went out of my feet, and before long I was 
in the bosom of the Bacon family, pouring 
my treasures into the old‘lady’s lap. I 
needn’t tell you that on closer acquaintance 
with those sandwiches and oranges we 
voted them the best we ever tasted. 

That afternoon the first relief supplies 
came to camp, and then the tugeof war 
began. That period will always remain in 
my memory as the time when the fleetness 
of foot which enabled ms to reach the head 
of the food line, and the obstinacy which 
kept me there, despite more or less jostling, 
were amongst my most valuable assets. I 
had nothing to do but keep my eyes open 
for approaching wagons and water tanks, 
so when I caught sight of one I would sprint 
along over bundles and impediments of all 
kinds, reach the line, receive my dole, race 


back to the Bacons, and then off again, 
for I was taking care of a blind musician 
and two old women whose sprinting days 
were over. I enjoyed my foraging tre- 
mendously. The humorous side was ever 
present to keep me mirthful, and I was 
having lots of fun when, on Sunday after- 
noon, one of ‘‘the powers that be’’ 
noticed the frequency of my visits to the 
food-line, and I was haled before the officer 
in charge, who was very stern, while he 
questioned me closely as to the location 
and destination of all the bread and canned 
stuff I had: already annexed. When I 
explained, ‘he sent a soldier over to the 
camp to investigate, with the result that 
I never again had to stand in the bread- 
line, but was placed under a specially 
benevolent dispensation, for which in 
return I undertook to hunt up and report 
all the helpless cases I could find in camp, 
so I had quite a delightful time, and the 
interview which began with the severity 
of a court-martial ended with the sweetness 
of a ‘‘ pink tea.”’ 

A few days later I heard that a gathering 
of the clan of the Associated Charities 
had taken place in the city for Red Cross 
work, and that they were trying to locate 
me ; so away I flew, happy in the thought 
of seeing my colleagues once more, the 
Bacons meanwhile having arranged with a 
teamster to convey them fourteen miles 
into the country, where they own some 
land on which they can tent fora while. I 
found the Associated Charities destitute 
but cheerful, and ready for any kind of 
work. The fire had destroyed their offices 
and papers, and the pecuniary losses from 
the same cause of their principal supporters 
has left them financially much crippled, 
so we were told at the outset that our 
work, pro tem., must be a labour of love, 
since no money from salaries was pro- 
curable for the present at least. This 
also meant that the salaries for our month’s 
work ending April 20 were relegated to the 
dim and distant future, and, as mine was 
supplemented by additional claims for the 
official telephoning and car fares, which 
had been a constant drain on my purse, I 
suppose I had reason to feel the upsetness 
of things as acutely asanybody. However, 
we all took an optimistic view of the 
matter, and speedily got to work. I was 
assigned to the clothing relief, and, by way 
of adding to my own interest and pleasure, 
and also facilitating the distribution gener- 
ally, I annexed all the children’s and baby 
clothing I came across, and organised a 
children’s clothing relief department. I 
enjoyed my work immensely ; it was like 
dressing dolls, only very much nicer. A 
wealthy San Franciscan offered his house 
to the charities workers for a month, which 
solved pro tem. our most pressing problem. 
The house had been badly shaken by the 
earthquake, but was still habitable—that 
is, unless another earthquake should come 
to finish the work of destruction already 
begun in the roof and foundation. Our 
usual number of workers was augmented 
by a batch of Stanford University students, 
who rendered very efficient service in the 
relief work, and camped on the floor of the 
drawing-room in our temporary home at 
night. You can well imagine that when 
we all reached homezat night from our 
various relief stations, and gathered (about 
twenty of us) around the big dining table 


to eat our supper of Government rations, 
and retail the events of the day, we were 
a very merry party. The fact that, along 
with the rest of the city, we had to do all 
our cooking in the street, only added to 
our hilarity. No light whatever was 
allowed in the houses or tents except candle 
light for two hours after sunset. The 
students proved themselves both able and 
willing to work, so, although it was a very 
rough-and-tumble kind of existence, we 
managed to enjoy ourselves very much. 
Nobody went out at night, for the streets 
were too dark and dismal for anything, 
and the military lines were rigidly kept. 
Three weeks after the fire some of the ruins 
were still smouldering, and the red glow 
from them could be clearly seen at night. 
Anything more pitiable and depressing 
than these streets upon streets of desola- 
tion, where so recently all was energy and 
galety, cannot beimagined. 

After two weeks of clothing distribution, 
I was sent to take charge of the health 
of Telegraph Hill until a doctor could afford 
to look after the sick from purely philan- 
thropic motives, but up to the present 
nobody has turned up to relieve me, and 
I’m getting thin over the responsibility. 
The saving of Telegraph Hill is quite an 
interesting story. I think I have referred 
to the hill before. When the fire was 
raging in the city, Telegraph Hill and its 
1,500 inhabitants were forgotten and aban- 
doned to their fate. They had no water 
or any apparatus for fighting the fire, but, 
being to a large extent an Italian commu- 
nity, they had on hand a large quantity of 
** Dago red,’’ the cheap sour wine of their 
country. In sheer desperation they ‘took 
their wine in bucketsful and drowned the 
flames,while the women soaked gunny sacks 
and blankets, and did their share in beating 
back the fires. Three times the fire broke 
out on the Hill, and three times it was 
drowned in wine, and then the precious 
fluid was so nearly exhausted that when the 
fourth time the fire leaped up, the case 
seemed hopeless, and the people, after their 
heroic efforts, were faced with the prospect 
of being surrounded and roasted by those 
awful flames. Just at this terrible crisis 
somebody discovered a well underneath 
a porch—a well whose existence had never 
even been suspected before, and the water 
from that well finished saving Telegraph 
Hill. Talk about the miraculous water that 
appeared for Hagar and Ishmael in the 
desert! To my mind it wasn’t in it, com- 
pared with the heaven-sent well on Tele- 
graph Hill. After the fire was finally ex- 
tinguished that well was the only available 
water supply for several days, and probably 
that was the reason why it soon ran dry. 
However, it served its purpose while the sur- 
rounding district cooled off sufficiently to 
permit the Hill peopleto take long tramps, 
armed with buckets, &c., in search of water. 
Think of it! From April 18 to May 30, 
these people had no city water supply of 
their own, even for flushing purposes, and 
the sewers were so broken by the earth- 
quake that in one place filth was oozing 
up through the earth, forming an open 
cesspool and attracting millions of flies. It 
was really pathetic to see those people 
day after day toiling up those 300 feet 
of steep hill-side with the water they had 
travelled so far to seek, and the fact that 
the precious water was so contaminated 
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by the broken sewers all over the city that 
it was unfit for use only made their hard- 
ships worse. 

I was installed in an empty schoolroom 
on the Hill, together with a miscellaneous 
heap of medical supplies, and, apart from 
the usual number of contusions, &c., I was 
kept busy trying to stem the tide of dysen- 
tery and stomach trouble and sore throat 
that overflowed into my dispensary during 
the first four weeks on the Hill. Fortun- 
ately for everybody concerned, the people 
recelved me in a very friendly fashion, and 
at once fell intoa habit of running to me at 
the first onset of pain, and so giving me a 
chance of averting further trouble. Then, 
too, my daily preachment from the text, 
‘* Boil your drinking water,’’ began to 
filter through the people’s minds by degrees, 
and up to date, even with such shockingly 
insanitary conditions, we have only had 
three typhoids and one diphtheria case, 
all of which were immediately whisked 
away to the fever hospital at the other 
side of the city, where they couldn’t be 
any further menace to the well-being of 
the Hill. On Decoration Day, May 30, 
the water supply again returned to the Hill, 
and twenty-four hours later that hill 
was one huge washing day. Everything 
that could be washed or scrubbed (children 
included) fell a victim to this outburst 
of cleanliness. Then, too, my repeated 
complaints to the Board of Health about 
the condition of the sewers bore fruit, and 
now we have a brand-new sewer system, 
which is a daily joy to me. As a con- 
sequence of all this, my work is becoming 
lighter and lighter every day. I haven’t 
seen a sore throat for more than a week past, 
and dysentery 1s daily becoming more rare. 

One particular feature of my work 
on the Hill I must not forget to mention. 
This whole district, comprising Italians, 
Porto Ricans, Mexicans, Spanish, Ivish, 
&c., is wholly Roman Catholic, and the 
priests belonging to the various churches, 
together with six nuns, took charge of the 
Red Cross clothing and food relief stations 
on the Hill from the first, and have managed 
them so methodically and well that these 
stations have been the admiration and ideal 
of every other station throughout the city. 
When, in response to their request for medi- 
cal help, I was sent up on the Hill, they 
received me with the utmost cordiality. 
They, of course, inquired as to whether or 
not I was a Catholic, but when I told them 
I was a Unitarian they simply set out to 
show me by their practical kindness and 
goodwill that our theological differences 
didn’t matter atall. Thenuns were relieved 
from conventual rules during their so- 
journ on the hill, and they are just as jolly 
as a bunch of school girls. Sometimes 
the priest-and I have afternoon tea with 
them, and we have lots of fun together. 
Altogether the situation is delightfully 
pigquant.. Meanwhile San Francisco is 
recovering from the stunning blow of 
April 18; but so far from being altogether 
restored by the end of five years, as your 
English papers tell you, we who are on 
the ground know that this will be a wooden 

ity for many years to come. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, <&c., 
received from A. 8. C., J. H. C.,; HE. G., 
FB, AcE Ae Wo, Wet; aac abe 
VEO, Poor is 


| College. 


THE INQUIRER. 
~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE AND 
OTHERS. 

Sir,—I trust you will permit me to 
make a brief reply to Mr. Gow. He 
agrees with Mr. Fripp that my letter was 
impertinent, and is apparently pained 
that Mr. Jones should share with me the 
view that Manchester College is in any 
sense a public institution. It is with the 
first point that [I ain concerned. Mr. 
Gow says :— 

(1) That such a letter will do no good. 
Well, I wrote it in protest against an 
action which I think will do no good to 
the College, the churches, or anyone con- 
cerned, and with the hope that indirectly 
it might serve what I conceived to be the 
useful end of suggesting to the College 
authorities that under certain influences 
they had made a mistake which it might 
be hoped they will not repeat, when at 
the end of a year the appointment 
comes up for re-consideration. In 
Mr. Gow’s judgment I have acted like 
a mischievous boy, who. has seized an 
opportunity of sticking pins into Dr. 
Hunter, in order to enjoy his suffering. 
Mr. Gow would never use a pin on any- 
one, except, at the worst, to fasten the 
flower of sympathetic difference in his 
coat. To my mind it is futile to criticise 
a public appointment, except on definitely 
stated grounds of what appear to the 
critic the disqualifications of the person 
selected. The question is unescapably a 
personal one. That being said, I wonder 
if I shall be believed if I add that I have 
not the slightest personal animus against 
Dr. Hunter? I laugh, indeed, at the 
estimate which some others form of him. 
I wince at the apparent attempt to grab 
him asa great man who is outside our 
circle in order to remedy home deficiencies. 
But I am not incapable of joing with 
Mr. Fripp and Mr. Gow in gratitude for 
whatever fine religious work Dr. Hunter 
is doing in his own individual way. 
I only say that that way makes him an 
ineffective person for the peculiar kind of 
service to which the College has called 
him. 

(2) The columns of THe InquIRER are 
not the place for such a letter. I ought 
to have drawn up a document to which 
I should have obtained the signatures of 
those who agreed with me, and then 
have gone through the solemn farce of 
submitting it to the Committee. On the 
contrary, I submit that Mr. Jones is 
right when he says that such an appoint- 
ment ‘‘is matter for proper comment or 
criticism, approval or disapproval in the 
columns of a newspaper, especially of a 
religious newspaper,’’ and makes a proper 
appeal when he begs you “to keep them 
open to the criticism and discussion of 
the ways and means cf our Colleges,” 

(3) In any case, Mr. Gow says that 
I am not the man to have expressed 
such criticism, because I have little 
experience, am lacking in ability, and 
am not in close contact with the 
I am ready to concede that 
my years are not as the years of Mr. Gow, 
that they compare ill with his in intensity 
of experience, and that beside him I am 
an ignorant, foolish, and negligible person, 
But is the plain man not in our ranks of 
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freedom to have or express a view of his 
own? Are we lesser men to be simply 
humbly deferential to the illuminated 
few? For one, co long as I can kick and 
scream, I shall be found in expressive 
opposition: And as to close contact with 
the College, I should dearly like to know 
wherein Manchester College presents radi- 
cally different problems from other theo- 
logical colleges, and in particular wherein 
its homiletical requirements are unique. 
For, inspite of my general disqualifications 
to express a reasonable view on matters 
of Unitarian public interest, I really have 
been to college and had opportunities of 
observing at close quarters the methods 
of homiletical instruction: Indeed, I 
have some views which I sometimes feel I 
should like to express, based on my per- 
sonal experience. But probably a mis- 
chievous fool’s best chance of a peaceable ~ 
life is to keep silent. 
Appison A. CHARLESWORTH, 

[We cannot refuse Mr. Charlesworth the 
right of this reply to the criticism of his 
first letter; but there has been, in our 
opinion, already more than enough of this 
correspondence, and it 1s now closed,— 
Ep. Inq.] 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a) 


(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Colne.—A special service in memory of the — 
late Rev. Thomas Leyland, a former minister of — 
this church, was held on Sunday evening, Sept.9, — 
conducted by Mr. J. B. French, one of Mr. Ley- 
land’s old scholars. Tke preacher was Mr. J. 
W. Hird, who said in the course of his address: * 
«To know Thomas Leyland was to love him. 
His glorious optimism, his simple goodness, his 
firm deyotion to duty, and, above all, his loyalty 
to principle, made him, at all times, the most — 
reliable and helpful of friends. We who knew 
him so intimately cannot but mourn his passing 
hence, but when we think of his life, so pur- 
posefully high, so noble, so helpful, as ib was, 
we feel constrained to say from our hearts, 
‘Thank God for this precious gift, and especially 
for our association with it.’ It is personal heart 
and soul work by which the rough places will 
be made plain and the crooked ways straight, 
and the lives of men be drawn to the strong, 
kind righteousness which he so strongly dis- 
played... . . My recollections of ‘Thomas 
Leyland date back to my boyhood days. I 


vividly remember the impression which his . 


noble presence made upon me as a boy. I was — 
unknown to him then, but I was always im- 
pressed with the thought that ‘there is a good 
man if ever there was one.’ In those days I 
thought it a heinous thing for a man to call 
himself a Unitarian. I had been nurtured in 
the erroneous belief that Unitarianism was a 
kind of Atheism. Never did I think then that 
the time would come when I should have this 
manas one of my best and most precious friends, 
or;that I should come to regard, as I do regard, 
Unitarianism to be the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, and of all true religion. Let us see 
to it that all the influences we exert, directly 
and indirectly, be pure and holy and health- 
giving; that after our bodies are laid in the 
grave we Spiritually may live on in the lives and 
aspirations of those who come after us.” 
Dundee.—Re-opening services in connection 
with the extensive repairs required to the 
Unitarian Christian Church were conducted 
on the 16th inst. by Principal Gordon, of 
Manchester. The interior of the church has 
been cleaned and repainted. The organ has 
also been improved. Principal Gordon’s ser-— 
vices were extremely helpful and sympathetic. 
He also addressed the Sunday-school. An 
appeal is to be made to friends for assistance 
to complete the necessary repairs. About £40 
having been raised by the congregation, another 
£100 will be required. 3 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Se es 


SUNDAY, September 23. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArrHuUR 
S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEss= HirPERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucxeEr, M.A. 
Harvest Thanksgiving Services. Special 
anthems by augmented choir. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- fond: 
ll ‘and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGAR DaPpiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- toad, 
ll and 7, B. Kirkman GRay. 

Deprionds Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rey 

. J. MARCHANT. 

eon Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. S. M. Crorurrs, D.D. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. E. Savetn Hicxs, M.A., 
and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 

' T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
H. Raw tines, M.A., and 7, Rev. C. RorEr, 
B.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
7, Rev. FRED HanKINSON. | 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. CHARLES RoPER, 
B.A., and 7, Rev. E. Saveru Hicks, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hoeps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON Cooper, B.A.. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Feitrx Tayior, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON, 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 


11.15 and 


11.15 and 


Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. W. R. 


MARSHALL, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exurot. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. 
CorstsnD Bowtrn, ‘The Christianity of 
Christ.”’ 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


———<——__—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


McDow.E Lt. 
Buiackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr MoGer. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 
BovurnemovrteH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 


The Children’s 3 
Treat 


+ gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
case big y PAu the ingredients 


mont to growing Seer at 


Callard. Sr Bowser” s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


pure and wholesome. 
It is as 5a nourishing as it is delicious, 


Bally, wholsomb 
Capes? 


Every Packet beara ~ 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


THE INQUIRER. 


BRADFORD, popepe Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E, Cerepie Jones, M.A. 

BariaHTon, Christ Church, New- road, North 
street, 1l and 7, Rey. Prirstury Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington- toad Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel. 
6.30, Mr. W. I. Davies, U.H.M.C. 

Dircuiine, Sept. 30, Harvest. Festival, 11.30, 
Rev. S. Burrows. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hoxrsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manren. 

Lzzps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. Hrrserr 
McLacHian, and 6.30, Rev. W. R. SHanxs. 

LrierstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. Morrimer Rowe, B.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor- toad 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEST PAaRRy. 

LivzRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. Rrynoups, B.A. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. RoBrrts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. LAwRENCE SCHROEDER, 
M.A. 

Marwstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. 
P, Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmourtH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarporoveH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30. 

SzvENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. SrereEr, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLu1aAmM AGAR. 

SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Devra Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
WaIn. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
UNITARIAN VAN Mission, Shaw, Sept. 24, 25, 
and 26; Royton, Sept. 27, 28, and 29, at 

7.30. 

West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 

Closed 16th and 23rd. Re-open 30th. 


a 


IRELAND. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G 

V. Crook, of Newry. ra 
ae SN as 
WALES. 

ABERrystwitH, New Street Meeting, House, 11, 
Mr. D. Ivon Jongs, and 6.30, Mr. A. J. 
PucsteEy, B.Sc. 

pe NA BEES 

Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 

Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmM¥orrTH. 


Blackfriars, 


ll and 


HE INCORPORATED LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PERMANENT CARE OF THE 
ier MINDED. Hon. Seces.: J. J. Cox, 
38, Deansgate, Manchester ; Miss Dendy, 
Sie road, Withington, Manchester. 
Hin Treas. : Sam’ Gamble, Esq., Wilbraham- 
road, Fallowfield, Manchester.—The Governing 
Body of the above Society, having acquired 
Warford Hall, Cheshire, are prepared to receive 
in the Hall a limited number of BOYS of 


| weak intellect, whose parents can afford to pay 


a moderate sum for their maintenance and 
tuition. A Special Sehool will be conducted 
for them under the inspection of the Board of 
Education. 

The Hall is a beautiful place of residence 
and is ina healthy situation, Provision will be 
made for medical attention. 

Further particulars on application to Miss 
Dendy, Hon. Sec 
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EW SCHOOLROOM, WALTHAM- 
STOW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


SUM REQUIRED, £300. 


Saar Lie S. a 
Promised by the Congregation 100 0 O 
Donations already advertised Giles) ORONO 
Mr, John Harrison ... 10 10 0 
Rev. L. Scott ... PTE 
Mrs. H. Rutt . ee ae eee Macks 0) 
A Friend F | et) 
Miss E. Sharpe. (second donation) 20 0 0 
Amount still required ae Seo inek® 


Any sum will be thankfully aetoealeaeel 
by either of the Treasurers, 


Miss Prosser, 
66, Howard-road, Walthamstow. 
Miss EK. M. Jones, 
3, Connaught-avenue, Chingford, 
or the Minister, 
Rey. W. H. Ross, 
47, Cedars-avenue, Walthamstow. 


] tao CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P. 
Deputy-Chaivman—Maxrx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B,A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. LAaw- 
F, H. A, Harpcastie, RENCE. 
ES.L Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per ies 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


18 years. 
014 2 


r years. | 12 years. | 15 years. 21 years, 
T10!]018 41015 6 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—ls. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EpIToR, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


BIRTHS. 

Kurnun.—At Cliff Cottage, Dundee, on the 
14th September, to Mrs. and Professor 
Kuenen, a daughter. 

PRIME. bia September 15th, at Conway 
House, Harrington-road, Brighton, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Priestley Prime, a son. 

TrESCHEMACHER.—On September 13th, at Lye 
Green Farm, Chesham, Bucks, the wife ‘of 
Edward Frederick Teschemacher, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Hauut—Bass.—On September 19th, at Bank 
Street Chapel, Bury, by the Rev. J. M. 
Bass, M.A., assisted by the Rev. A. Hall, 
M.A., William Charles Hall, M.A., minister 
of Waverley Road Church, Small Heath, to 
Elizabeth Lucy Bass, B. Ke eldest daughter 
of the late Wright Bass, and of Mrs. Bass, 
Parixhills Road, Bury. 


DEATHS. 

CHEPTHAM.—On the 16th inst., at 48, Wardle- 
road, Brocklands, Lydia, widow of the late 
Squire Cheetham, of Chapelfield, Radcliffe, 
aged 73 years. 

HiLis.—On September 10th, at Wimborne, 17, 
Trent-read, Brixton Hull, S.W., Susan 
Kin swood. Hills (Susan Booth), widow of 
the late Frederick Hills, aged 63. 


The day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended, 

The darkness falls at Thy behest ; | 
To Thee our morning bymns ascended, 
Thy praise shall hallow now our, rest. 
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NEW BOOK BY REV. W. J. JUPP. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 188 pp., 2s. net. 


The Religion of Nature 


AND OF 
Human Experience. 


ConTENTS :—Chapter I. Prelude; II. The 
Kinship of Nature ; III. The Return to Nature ; 
IV. The Healing Grace of Nature ; V. Pioneers 
of the Religion of Nature ; VI, Seer and Poet ; 
VII. The Witness of Science; VIII. The 
Poet-Naturalists (1); IX. The Poet Natura- 
lists (2); X. The Appeal of Beauty; XI. The 
Ethical Ideal; XII. The Faith of the Religion 
of Nature; XIII. Human Fellowship in the 
Religion of Nature. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St.,Strand, W.C. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.’—T. P.’s Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


JOHN HARWOOD’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS. 


New and Original Adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s Story ‘The Chimes,” also ‘“ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” ‘ A Christmas Carol,” “ Doctor 
Marigold’s Story,” &c., and Selections from 
Shakespeare and other Authors. Special terms 
for our own churches. Address : 


Farr Vipw, PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amount to Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - = £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
34 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF NON- 
SUBSCRIBING MINISTERS AND 

CONGREGATIONS OF LONDON AND 

THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


The 18th ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Westgate Chapel, High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex, on Thursday, October 4th, Keligious 
Service, 11.30 a.m., conducted by the Rev. L. 
P. Jacks, M.A., of Manchester College, Oxford; 
preacher, Rev. R..H.U. Bloor, B.A., of Read- 
ing. Collection in aid of the Assembly’s 
funds. Luncheon in the Town Hall, 1.15 p.m. 
Business meeting, 2.30 p.m. Mr. W. Wallace 
Bruce, L.C.C., President, in the chair. Tea in 
the Town Hall,'5 o’clock. Ministers’ Meeting, 
6p.m. Public Meeting at 7 p.m. in the chapel. 
Chairman, Mr. J. H. Every. Speakers, Revs. 
W. Copeland Bowie, T. E..M. Edwards, 
Charles Roper, B.A., Mr. F. Lawson Dodd, 
M.R.C.S., L.R C.P., and others. Music by the 
choir during the evening. 

Tickets for the Luncheon 2s. 6d.,and Tea 
6d. (Ministers and Delegates free), may be 
obtained of the Church Secretaries, of Mr, 
Hale, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., and of the 


Rev: Freperic ALLEN, Hon. Sec., 
5, Holland Grove, London, S8.W. 
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Board and Residence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
3 First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary. certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PoTTeErR, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLIsH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
Beautiful country. Sea and 
Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 


for Ladies: 


moorland. Bracing climate. 


from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 


Apartments facing the sea; 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLH, 

21, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms moderate.—T he Misses Pirt-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 

Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 

and station. -Terms moderate. — Mrs. W. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LonDPDon. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” LONDON. 


Schools, etc. 


—_o— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicgHGATE, LonpoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress, 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
: ABERYSTWYTH. 

‘Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


ISS DREWRY’S Evening Meetings 
for the Critical Study of individual 


works of English Literature will begin again-~ 


early in October. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, 
Readings, and Lessons in English Language 
and Literature and kindred subjects ; examines 
and helps students by letter and in her 
Reading Society.—143, .King Henry’s-road, 


| London, N.W. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1906,. 


£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER., 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_o-— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


HE Rev. A. DOEL desires occasional 
engagements for service, or supply in — 

any Free Christian pulpit—Address, for the 
resent, clo Mr. R. D. DaRpisuire, Victoria 
ark, Manchester. : 


reais desired by middle-aged 

Lady as COMPANION, AMANUENSIS, 
or HOUSEKEEPER. Small salary. Refer- 
ences, former situation, and Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 
26, Lancaster-avenue, Liverpool. . 


ANTED.—Post of HOUSEKEEPER 

to Lady or Gentleman, Hotel, or School. 

Domesticated. Good Amanuensis and Account- 

ant. Distanve no object. Highest credentials. 
—C.5S., 47, Wendover-road, Harlegden. 


dt ies wishes to find little Girl, aged 
4 to 6 years, as COMPANION toanother, 
for one year cértain, probably longer. Free 
of all expenses ; must be intelligent and in 
good health.—H., InquireR Office, 3, Es3ex- 
street, W.C. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS de- 

sires RE-ENGAGEMENT (daily or 

morning). Usual subjects. Excellent reference. 
—M., 120, Princes-road, Liverpool. 


ENTLEMAN’S DAUGHTER, well 

educated, young, experienced with children, 
desires position as MOTHER’S HELP in 
family where maid is kept. Must be treated as - 
member of family. Salary £18 to 20, Derbyshire 
or Midlands preferred.—P., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—_<»—__—_ 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 

addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 

Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 

not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 

to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
PER PAGE... eae ase, DOG 
HAaLy-PaGE w,  «. .— 3 0 0 
PER GoOLUMN ... nee seh ee ORO 
INCH IN COLUMN’? (a0) 0. 0°38 6 


Special Terms for a Serie 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 
meade 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be ete to BE. Kennepy, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
preter by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
Wholesale), JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate —Saturday, 
Sept. 22, 1906. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


FoLiowine the sermon in last week’s 
Inquirer by the late Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong on ‘‘The Beauty in Nature,’’ 
preached in Liverpool after a summer 
holiday, we hope next week to publish 
another sermon of his on ‘‘ Ostensé 
Church,’’ also preached in Liverpool 
after a visit to Norway: 

Tue Secretary of the Provincial As- 
sembly of London and South-Kas‘ern 
Counties writes to say that subscribers, as 
well as ministers and delegates, are 
entitled to the benefit of the cheap return 
railway fare, 5s. 3d., from VuicTorra 
Station to Lewes (see advertisement), 
and that, on production of their lun- 
cheon card, tickets will be issued to them 
at that price by the booking clerk. 


We are glad to publish this week the 
** Address to the Churches,’’ which has 
been issued by the committee of the Na- 
tional Conference Union for Social Service. 
It has been sent, we understand, to all the 
Ministers, Secretaries, and School Superin- 
tendents of churches on the roll of the 
Assembly. The objects of the Union, it 
will be remembered, are, ‘‘ careful study 
of the social problems of modern civilisa- 
tion,’ and ‘‘the undertaking of definite 
practical work towards their solution.’’ 
Membership is open ‘‘ to any member of, 
or attendant at any church on the roll of 
the Conference, signifying sympathy | with 
the objects of the Union,’ and paying a 
ininimum subseription of ls. The object 
ef the present address, it will be seen, is 
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to invite further co-operation on the part 
of members of the churches. 

THE opening of the new Unitarian 
church at Aberdeen was celebrated most 
auspiciously, as will be seen from the 
report®in another column, at the be- 
ginning of the week which has seen a 
greater festival in the city in celebration 
of the 400th anniversary of the founding 
of the University. This has been sig- 
nalised by a Royal visit, and the open- 
ing by the King on Thursday of the 
splendid new University buildings. The 
celebration began on Tuesday with a 
commemoration service in the University 
Chapel of King’s College, which opened 
with the singing of the Old Hundredth 
and prayer by Professor Nicol. The first 
lesson was read by Principal Iverach, of 
the United Free Church College, the 
second (1 Cor. xiii.) by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The sermon was preached 
by Professor Cowen, Dean of the Faculty 
of Divinity. 

Amone those upon whom honorary 
degrees were conferred on Wednesday, 
in connection with the four hundredth 
anniversary celebrations, was Professor 
Bonet-Maury, of Paris, who, together 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Pro- 
fessor Driver, the Bishop of Ripon, and 
many others, received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Among the honorary 
LL.D.’s were Count Goblet d’Alviella, of 
Brussels, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir Henry 
Roscoe. At the Chancellor’s reception 
on Tuesday afternoon the Papal Bull 
authorising the formation of the Univer- 
sity 400 years ago was exhibited. At 
this reception Principal Carpenter repre- 
sented Manchester College Oxford. 


Tue Edict of the Imperial Government 
of China, issued on Sept. 20, strongly 
condemning the opium vice and ordering 
the abolition of the use of opium, both 
foreign and native, within ten years, has 
been thankfully welcomed by those who 
have felt the shame of Great Britain in 
its Indian opium traffic, and the wars 
waged with China for its maintenance. It 
is hoped that now something effectual 
may be done, following on the declaration 
of Mr. John Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, in the House of Commons, on 
May 30, to the effect that if China wanted 
seriously and in good faith to restrict the 
consumption of opium in China, the 
Government would not close the door. 

In this connection the Rev. W: Stod- 
dart, of Boston, Writes to remind us that 
in Apri’, 1881, when Mr. Pease moved his 


[ONE PENNY. 


resolutions in the House of Gommons, 
condemning the opium traffic, . move- 
ment in support of that protest was 
organised by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
who wrote some powerful articles on the 
subject in these columns, and, as a result, 
175 of our ministers preached on the sub- 
ject on or about the Sunday agreed upon 
(April 10). Mr. Stoddart urges that 
now again is a time when our ministers 
ought to speak out, to help in the forma- 
tion of a sound public opinion on this 
subject. ‘‘Could we not,’’ he writes, 
“have a special Sunday set apart for the 
preaching of sermons on this topic? 
There is greater force in united effort. 
There is not only a question of our 
international duty to China, but there is 
also the question of the effect of this 
trade upon India, where thousands of 
acres that might be devoted to producing 
corn and cotton are given up to the 
poppy. There is also the encouragement 
given by the Government to this cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, and, worst of all, the 
means afforded for the use of opium and 
the consequent degradation vi the aatives 
of India. The introduction of Govern- 
ment-licensed opium-smoking dens into 
Burmah by the British was a scandal which 
was denounced by Government officials.”’ 
Mr, Stoddart suggests that the National 
Conferences Union for Social Service 
might move in the matter. We may re- 
mind our readers that the best authority 
on the whole subject is now Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree’s book (published by Methuen 
last year, 5s. net.), ‘‘ The Imperial Drug 
Trade. A Re-statement of the Opium 
Question, in the ight of recent evidence 
and new developments in the Hast.” See 
also what is said on the subject in Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone;” 

Lorp Een has had occasion to 
remind the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Malta of the principle of religious equality, 
which it is the aim of British rule every- 
where to maintain. The Archbishop 
having objected to the holding of a Pro- 
testant mission in Malta, Lord Elgin 
wrote to the Governor, on Aug. 15 :— 
‘*The only basis which His Majesty’s 
Government can admit for the settlement 
of the question is that all denominations 
should be treated with perfect equality. 
They are not aware of any pledges given 
by their predecessors, or of any circum- 
stances peculiar to Malta, which preclude 
them from proceeding on that basis, or 
would justify them in denying to one 
religious body privileges granted to 
another. There is, fortunately, bit one 
respect in which the existing conditions 
need alteratien {n order ta tarty cut 
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the principle of perfect equality and 
mutual toleration between different re- 
ligions. The only practical restriction 
upon the religious ceremonies of other 
denominations than the Roman Catholic 
Church is that they are not permitted to 
take place in public. Whatever may have 
been the grounds on which it was origi- 
nally imposed, such a restriction is plainly 
inconsistent with the principle which His 
Majesty’s Government desire to see 
followed, and you will accordingly raise 
no objection in future to the holding in 
public of the religious ceremonies of any 
denominations, provided, of course, that 
they are bon4 fide religious ceremonies, 
and not in the nature of demonstrations 
intended to give offence.” 


Tun Rev. J. R. Campbell, of the City 
Temple, holds, among other offices at the 
present time, that of president of the 
London Board of Congregational Ministers, 
and his presidential address on the change 
in theological sanctions is giving occasion 
to much vigorous controversy. He has 
given piquant expression to views which 
many, indeed, of his brethren share with 
him, but which are not usually stated 
quite so indiscreetly, and we are not 
‘surprised to learn that the Board is to 
hold an extra meeting for discussion of 
the address. Meanwhile, Mr. Campbell 
has supplied the Christian World with a 
précis of the positions he has laid down. 
The general treatment of the old 
Evangelical Biblical doctrines may be 
gathered from such a remark as this: 
<The Fall is in a literal sense untrue.’ 
His treatment, again, of that central 
feature of orthodox Christian teaching 
which is concerned with sin is marked by a 
wide departure from the generally pro- 
claimed faith : ‘‘ Sin is assumed in popular 
theology to be not only individual disobedi- 
ence to God, but an inherited taint of 
nature and defect of will which render such 
disobedience inevitable. Weare to be held 
blameworthy, and yet cannot help our- 
selves. This is a false view. Sin is 
simply , selfishness. It is that which 
makes against the lifewardness of the 
race.’ Such a view might command the 
assent of Dr. Stanton Coit, and seems to 
indicate a preference for the sonological 
over the theological point of view. Or 
take this on the person of Jesus: ‘* What 
popular theology says of Jesus is true of 
the ideal humanity which is ever in the 
bosom of the Father. Jesus was and is 
divine, but so are we. His mission was 
to make us realise our divinity, that is, 
our oneness with God.’’ Our readers 
will recognise in these quotations the pith 
of many sermons they are accustomed to 
hear. It is a welcome sign of progress to 
find them thus enunciated by one of 
the most prominent of Congregational 
ministers. 


The annual meeting of the “Freunde 
der Christlichen Welt,’’ is to be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 3 and 
4, at Potsdam, in the Hotel ‘‘Stadt Kénigs- 
berg.”” On Wednesday afternoon at 4, 
Professor Herrman, of Marburg, is to give 
an address on ‘Our Task,’’ after which 
Professor Baumgarten, of Kiel, and Pastor 
Schian, of Breslau, will introduce a dis- 
cussion on ‘The limits of freedom in 


tcaching,’’ to be continued on Thursday 
morning. The proceedings are of a con- 
fidential character, but any friends of 
liberal religion in the neigubourhood of 
Berlin, who could attend, are assured of 
a welcome. 


At our Association meetings last Whit- 
suntide, the ‘‘Fieunde der Christlichen 
Welt’’ were represented by Pastor Hack- 
mann, of the German Church at Denmark 
Hill, who afterwards sent some interesting 
impressions of the meetings to the Christ- 
liche Welt, the weekly paper edited by 
Professor Rade, of Marburg. Mr. Hack- 
mann wrote with admiration of the organ- 
isation of the meetings. To a later number 
of the Christliche Welt (August 9), the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, of Leicester, contri- 
buted a most interesting article on ‘“‘ How 
can we help towards bringing the Chris- 
tians of Germany and England neazer 
together.’’ She spoke first of the move- 
ments of liberal theology in this country, 
and of what it has gained from German 
theclogians, and then desc:ibed the various 
bodies of Nonconformists, and particularly 
the position of the Unitarians. and the 
vitality of their religious life. 


In concluding her article, Miss von 
Petzold notes how the people of each 
country may usefully learn from the other, 
and in particular says :— 

‘“In Germany the Church is struggling 
with the Lurning question, how the great 
mass of the people may be kept as Chris- 
tians. In England the question has been 
in part successfully answered by Noncon- 
formity. 

‘* In Germany many minds are occupied 
with the problem, how the new critical 
theology may be combined with religion, 
v.e., with simple piety; Enuglish Unit- 
arianism has already given a practical: 
answer to that question. . 

‘*In Germany the Lutheran Church is 
in danger of dissolving into religious 
individualism; the English Free Churches, 
on the contrary, are entering more and 
more upon the social and political field, 
as leaders and liberators.’’ 

The object of such comparisons, says 
Miss von Petzold, is not to decide how far 
G rman theology is superior to English, 
or how far English Churchmanship is in 
advance of German, but simply to show 
how the two peoples may be drawn nearer 
together in the great field of religion. 


THE Sunday School Association has 
issued a pleasant memorial of the fifth sum- 
mer session for Sunday-school teachers, 
held at Manchester College, Oxford, June 
29 to July 7 this year, in the form of a 
‘“* Reminiscence,’ by Miss Marian Prit- 
chard, to which is added a diary of the full 
week, and a list of the lectures and the close 
upon a hundred students who took part 
in the session. Thus Miss Pritchard 
begins her ‘‘ Reminiscence ’’ :—‘‘ The 
Session is over; the happy ‘nine days’ 
wonder” at Oxford, enjoyed by nearly a 
hundred. of our teachers, from some forty- 
three centres of our British Isles, is past. 
And done with? Oh dear, no; not done 
with ; only just ‘begun with.’ Day by 
day the Magic Memory Painter sketched 
and painted; so that at the close of the 
session each of us has been able to bring 


a 


back a large portfolio of beautiful pictures, 
carefully packed up in a convenient 
corner of our brain-box, ready to be taken 
out and enjoyed whenever we feel that 
need of a little refreshment of soul and 
spirit. And the Seed Sower-was hard at 
work, too; not scattering the seeds so 
thickly as to make it impossible for them 
to germinate and grow, nor confining his 
operations to seeds of one kind only. 


Now we have returned; the seed-time is 


over; but the time of the harvest is not 
yet.’’ Then she goes on to tell of the 
various lectures and the closing meetings, 
and concludes as follows :—It is compara- 
tively easy to speak of the lectures, to tell 
of the Council meetings, and of the gather- 
ing of the Mission children at Manchester 
College on the Sunday afternoon, while 
the Seed Sower was openly at work. But 
for the rest ; who can describe the sowing 
of the seeds of joy, of happy comradeship, 
of gladness and enthusiasm which gave the 
charm, the finishing touch to the whole. 
The magic glass of imagination must be 
called forth for that! Look through it at 
the College grounds, at the houses of ou 
Oxford friends ‘At Home’; on the 
river, on the grounds around Nuneham 
and Oxford, at our social gatherings, 
and in the corridors of Manchester College 
between the lectures; and you will see 
mytiads of wonderfully beautiful seeds 
flying about, which will justify our hope 
and faith in the harvest which is to be.’’ 


THERE are many surprising things told 
in the newspapers concerning our churches 
about which those who are supposed to 
know are quite ignorant. In the St. 
James’s Gazette of some few evenings ago, 
the following paragraph appeared :— 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s Greek Testament.— 
Mr. Chamberlain still goes to the same 
church at Birmingham which he attended 
in the days when he took a Sunday- 
school class. It is known as the Church 
of the Messiah. He has a Greek Testa- 
ment in his pew, which he uses when the 
lessons are read.”’ 
Worsley Austin, or his church secretary, 
will make a search for this Greek Testa- 
ment in the pew which bears the name of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It would prove 
an interesting “ find.”’ - 

Ar a meeting of the Consultative 
Council of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
held in Manchester last week, it was. 
unanimously decided to recommend Mr. 
Leif Jones, M.P. for North Westmore- 
land, to the Annual General Council meet- 
ing, in October, to succeed the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., as president 
of the organisation for the ensuing year: 
Mr. Leif Joneshas been an active member 
of the Council for many years, a vice- 
president, and a member of its executive 
committee. He was born in London in 
1862, and is the son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Jones, one of the poet-preachers 
of Wales, who was chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union in 1870-71: He was 
educated at the Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne, and at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he took first class mathematical 
honours 1885. In the recent debate on 


his Local Option resolution in the present — 
House of Commons he carried the motion 
with a majority of 227 votes. gree 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


_ Some of the most delightful biographies 
in existence hardly exceed the modest 
dimensions of an essay. How shrunk and 
diminutive do the Apology and the 
Memorabilia appear by the side of the 
giant volumes in which we celebrate 
departed greatness. We may hesitate to 
use the brief records of the world’s most 
sacred life for the sake merely of a com- 


parison; but, not to stray beyond the 


secular domain, is not Isaak Walton all 
the evidence we need of the supreme 
worth of the biographical essay ? Some 
men have long biographies written about 
them because they are not great enough 
for brevity. It is impossible for them to 
make any impression except in bulk, by 
adding day to day and year to year, and 
they are fortunate if posterity ever dis- 
turbs the dust on the portly record of 
their lives: There are no more pathetic 
tenants of a library than the dead 
biographies. How many have perished 
that Boswell and Lockhart might survive! 

But the mention of Boswell and Lock- 
hartis a warning against the fallacy of com- 
parison between things which are not, as 
the philosophers would say,in parimateria. 
The artist of the large canvas has his own 
laws of arrangement and technique, 
though nothing can compensate him for 
a poor subject ; andthe miniature painter, 
unabashed by more ambitious designs, 
must honour the limits of his own delicate 
and exquisite art. I confess, however, to 
some personal preference for the biographi- 
cal essay in comparison with the fashion- 
able long biography. ‘The limits of space 
impose a salutary discipline upon the 
writer. They compel him to realise 
clearly the few significant features which 
he wishes to impress upon the mind of 
the reader, and to sift and select his 


~ material with a nicety of, discrimination, 


which a moresprawling method of writing 
seems often to discourage. This reticence, 
so closely akin to good manners, this 
instinct for omission, which Stevenson 
classed among the essential qualities of 
great writing, help to confer upon the 
best work of this kind the excellence of a 
strongly-etched portrait. 

Fortunately this art of writing in I'ttle 
has not died out, and we have many con- 
temporary examples of its charm, | have 
been reading lately the memoir of W. T. 
Arnold prefixed to his “Studies of Roman 
Imperialism.’’ It is a sketch which gains 
in impressiveness, because .the writers 
have not tried to exhaust their subject. 
They appear to realise that even a post- 


humous friendship depends less upon 
knowledge than upon sympathy and 
imagination. Mrs. Humphry Ward has 


written in simple and affectionate tetms 
of her brother and his work, and has 
added one more to the growing gallery of 
Arnold portraits. Mr. Montague, one of 
Arnold’s chief friends and colleagues on 
the staff of the Manchester Guardian, has 


described his career as scholar and jour- 


nalist, in pages which reveal him to be 
not only a kindred spirit, but also a 
writer possessed of strong analytic power 
and a happy prose style. 

Mrs: Ward speaks of her brother as one of 
the ‘‘ hidden lives ’’ of England. Hisinflu- 
ence was felt widely and strongly through 
the great newspaper which he served; 
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but beyond a narrow circle his name was 
hardly known. He was one of the strong 
men, whoare content to efface themselves 
because they believe that it contributes 
to the effectiveness of their work. 
William Thomas Arnold was a grandson 
of Arnold, of Rugby, being the second 
child of Thomas Arnold, whose curious 
spiritual career is described by his own 
pen in ‘‘ Passages from a Wandering 
Life.’’ He was born at Hobart, Tas- 
mania, in 1852, but his father’s conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism soon caused a 
return to England, and it was among 
English scenes that his character was 
formed. Mrs. Ward gives us glimpses of 
him as a child on the Kingstown sands 
and amid the delightful haunts of Fox 
How. At ten he was sent to the Oratory 
School in Birmingham, of which John 
Henty Newman was the head. Then 
Thomas Arnold broke off his connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
boy passed naturally to Rugby and 
Oxford. Like many other brilliant men 
he read omnivorously, and failed to get 
his first class in 1876; but he fully 
retrieved his position as a scholar three 
years later with the brilliant prize essay 
on ‘‘ Roman Provincial Administration.” 
Meanwhile he had married a grand- 
daughter of Archbishop Whately, and 
in the year 1879 he left Oxford and 
joined the staff of the Manchester Guar- 
dian. Thenceforward his life was identi- 
fied closely with his paper and the dis- 
trict which it served. 


‘From the beginning,’ Mrs. Ward 
writes, ‘‘ he made Manchester interests 
his own. The vast machinery of Man- 
chester. trade and manufacture, its 
economic bearings, and its human impli- 
cations; Manchester art and music; or 
the plays given at Manchester theatres ; 
the neighbouring country, its moors and 
streams, and woods on which the mills 
encroached year by year; Lancashire 
dialect and Lancashire poets; Lancashire 
birds and flowers, the growth of Owens 
College, the development of an Art 
Gallery, the preservation of local tradi- 
tions; to all these matters, great and 
small, he gave his eager mind, almost 


from the first.” Nor are the claims of 
exact scholarship forgotten. We find him 
pressing continually with insatiable 


curiosity into fresh realms of intellectual 
interest, while his early enthusiam for 
English poetry and Roman history is fresh 
and keen to the end. It is hardly a 
matter for surprise that this crowded 
life led to an early breakdown. When 
he was forty-five his work was done. 
The last years were a long fight with 
agonising pain borne with indomitable 
courage. Mrs. Ward’s closing pages are 
a beautiful record of spiritual victory. 
He made new friends; he read new 
books ; he planned new schemes of work ; 
he never lowered the flag, or abandoned 
his high loyalty to ‘‘man’s uncon- 
querable mind,’’ till he died worn out, 
but undefeated, on May 29, 1904. 

I have spoken already of the excellent 
qualities of Mr. Montague’s share in this 
biographical sketch. It is a fine tribute 
of friendship, and it is something more. 
It is a portrait of the ideal journalist 
that he has given us, as he saw it realised 
in the face of his friend; and in giving 


us this portrait he has analysed for us 
the moral and intellectual qualities of 
which it is composed. It is a very vital 
piece of writing, clearly perceived and 
strongly felt. Arnold believed intensely 
that a journalist should keep both his 
soul and his brains. His vocation is not 
to follow public opinion but to mould 
it. But if he is to do this he must 
win the right to believe, and this can 
only be done by severe training. ‘‘ He must 
feel,’’ to use Mr. Montague’s words, “ that 
to tell the truth is not a matter of will only, 
but ofskill and pains. Having often to 
make up his mind swiftly on points of 
evidence, he must find a mental discipline 
to train in him some special faculties 
that are more easily kept strong and 
supple by the daily work of a scholar or 
a judge. Since he may have to write on 
many subjects and cannot be an expert 
upon them all, he must make himself a 
first-rate expert upon one, that he may keep 
unblurred his sense of what knowledge 
means, and that to themes to which he 
cannot bring an expert’s knowledge, he 
may bring at least an expert’s method— 
his sense of relative values in evi- 
dence; his caution, and also his reach, 
in generalising; his adhesiveness to 
the point; his enjoyment of accu- 
tacy as accuracy.’’ It was just here 
that the morning hours devoted to 
Roman history stood Arnold in such good 
stead. He never lost, in all the excite- 
ment of popular writing, the fine and 
supple intelligence of the scholar. But, Mr. 
Montague continues, the true journalist 
requires something else as well in order to 
fit him for his work, namely wide curiosity. 
‘“‘ Nothing should strike him as unclean or 
common that preoccupies many normal per- 
sons; rather he should have a touch of the 
child’s or artist’s tickled sense of fact, 
simply as fact.’ This curiosity Arnold 
possessed in rich measure, and with it 
the quick and versatile sympathy which 
it implies, and the instinct for new 
discoveries and fresh points of view, 
which are destined soon to occupy the 
popular mind. ‘“Sometimes,’’ his bio- 
grapher tells us, ‘‘a fresh subject, large 
or slight, would. draw him, and the same 
sweeping, small-meshed net would be cast 
in the new waters. Some years before 
the bicycle had become first a fashionable 
plaything, and then a general utensil, 
Arnold’s attention was piqued by its 
possible uses; a friend would find him 
on Saturday morning scouring with swift 
minuteness the whole week’s output of 
cycling periodicals from Western Hurope, 
lest a fact or idea worth having should 
go to waste.’’ Endowed with this rare 
combination of qualities, Arnold was 
never gravelled for matter. He had 
always something to say, and he knew 
how to say it. We have an attractive 
picture of him as he sat at his work sur- 
rounded bysome 378 spacious pigeon-holes, 
in which his mass of cuttings and references 
was kept duly classified and ready for 
instant use. ‘‘ The full strength of the 
method,’’ Mr. Montague writes out of the 
fulness of his close personal knowledge, 
“¢ was only seen in conflict with that old 
enemy of the journalist, the new theme 
sprung upon him by the wire late upon 
some night when miners have been rioting 
under the Equator or fishermen fighting 
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for bait on the shore of Newfoundland. 
The challenge found Arnold’s forces only 
waiting for mobilisation; he had good 
guns in action, while others would still 
be looking for stones.’’ 

I must content myself with one other 
reference, but it is to an aspect of this 
fascinating subject which is rich in 
critical suggestiveness. Asa writer Arnold 
had two literary styles. He could write 
with all the slow and balanced caution of 
the scholar, and he could write with the 
rapid, eager flow of popular speech. The 
one method he consecrated to Roman 
history ;° the other he employed as a 
journalist: And he was prepared to defend 
the difference not merely as justifiable, 
but also as necessary and fitting, if the 
writing was to reach its aim. ‘He 
traced a relation,’’ says Mr. Montague, 
‘“between the pace at which a thing 
is read and that at which it should 
be written; to a rapid scanning of a 
newspaper leader or criticism on the way 
to town, the right correlative, in his view, 
was a mode of writing that conformed 
more closely to the quick, broken flow of 
forcible speech than political or critical 
writing commonly does; and one of the 
means by which he thought that this 
sympathetic relation between reader and 
writer might be attained was an extreme 
rapidity in writing; that those who run 
might read, it was best to write running.” 
The critical truth underlying this passage 
is the necessity of accommodation, and it 
applies not only to everything which is 
written for rapid reading, but in an equal 
degree to everything which is written in 
order to be spoken. Nothing that cannot 
be grasped easily, because it is either too 
allusive in style or too close in texture, 
is suitable for the swift flow of the spoken 
word. The impression must be made at 


the moment, or it is not made at all. | 


Many sermons and speeches miss fire for 
this reason, not because they have literary 
style, but because they have not the right 
kind of literary style for their purpose. 
As I place this beautiful essay in 
biography in its niche there is one 
criticism which I wish to deprecate, 
for it betrays a singular lack of perception 
of the standards by which a life like that 
of W. T. Arnold is to be judged. It has 
been suggested that it 1s a record of 
failure, of great promise and vast stores 
of learning which never reached their aim. 
Cui bono? men cry, if all that is left to 
posterity is this fragment of biography 
and this unfinished history? Even Mr. 
Montague in one passage seems to feel the 
pathos of it. ‘‘ To work twenty years in 
a mine and send up nothing marketable, 
and then be brought up dead—to many 
minds this is the very type of futility. 
What ailed him, to waste the sun while he 
had it? ... As a historian Arnold lost. 
Dying at fifty-two, disabled at forty-four, 
unable during his twenty working years 
to give to history more than the leisure 
of an exhausting profession, he published 
very little, and scarcely any part of his 
main design had been carried, when he 
died, to the point at which he would have 
wished a work of his to be judged.’’ 
But what then? It was just the ex- 
hausting profession which was his life, 
Tt was in that that he gave himeelf 
ts the world; and left his personal impress 


upon his time. Mrs: Ward dwells ten- 
derly upon his delight in moderation and 
excellent seriousness, and they are quali- 
ties which gave distinction to everything 
he did; but in nothing was he more 
excellent than in the courage and pride 
with which he accepted the conditions of 
his calling. He remained unknown except 
to his private friends for the sake of his 
work. He bore himself to his paper, we 
are told, “as a Jesuit to the Order.’’ 
His only care was to get things done, 
and he realised that it is the beatitude 
of much of the highest influence to be 
anonymous, and therefore to be undis- 
tracted by personal ambitions and unspoilt 
by praise. 
W kk: 


A NEW ‘CHRIST’? POEM.* 


SEVENTEEN years ago the Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes published his poem, ‘* The Man of 
Nazareth,’’? in which he told, in simple 
blank verse, the story of the life of Jesus, 
‘‘a true life,’ as he conceived it after 
reverent study of the Gospels in the light 
of modern critical scholarship. Mr. Hawkes 
had then recently concluded his sixteen 
years of service as minister of the North 
End Mission in Liverpool, and his poem 
was full of the spirit of earnest discipleship. 
The story was told by one who had faced 
the realities of life in a great city under the 
most trying conditions, and had fully tested 
the power of Christian faith and love. 
And now, with the added experience of his 
work in connection with the Unitarian 
Mission in Japan and the years of his later 
ministry, he has returned to the subject 
in a new poem, ‘‘ The Coming of Christ,”’ 
which he describes as a subjective counter- 
part to ‘‘ The Man of Nazareth.’’ It is 
‘* a reverent attempt to trace, from Naza- 
reth to Caesarea Philippi, the growth in the 
mind of Jesus of the ideal of a Spiritual 
Messiahship and of the Kingdom of God 
within.’”’ 


The new poem is shorter than the other, 


being considerably less than a thousand 
lines in length, but it attempts a much 
more difficult thing. We wish wecould say 
that it seems to us a success. Blank verse 
was the author’s own chosen vehicle of ex- 
pression, and we gladly listened to him as 
he told the story of the Master’s life. And 
so we should have done, if, from his own 
point of view of discipleship, he had simply 
described the growth of the mind of Jesus 
and the greatest moments of his inward 
spiritual experience. But when in the 
same kind of verse Jesus is represented as 
himself relating the inward history in 
dramatic monologue, and at times address- 
ing God directly in prayer, we confess 
that the experiment appears to us too bold. 
Too often the speaker moralises like an 
exemplary modern preacher, as at the 
opening of the poem, on the dignity of 
labour, or in this later passage in the 
section on ‘‘ The Preacher of Glad Tidings,” 
in which Jesus is represented in meditation 
alone on a mountain :— 
‘* There is a wisdom higher than I know; 
A well of love far deeper than my heart; 
* “The Coming of the Christ,’ by H, W: 
Hawkes. (To be had at the Beok Room’ 
Hssex Hall; the Liverpool Bookselléts’ Cow 


ard-street, Liverpool; or of the Author 
Watsrloe, Liverposh tice 4¢d,, by post Bai) 


A power in which my weakness hides 
itself ; ; hos 

So that I speak not teachings of mine own 

But am beyond all telling as a Son. 

Who voices what the Father bids him say ! 

Yet am I no blind instrument of fate, 

No pipe on which another fingers tunes, 

But in some mystic fashion I myself 

Feel so entwined with the Eternal Will 

That I will with my God, yet if I would 

Might set my will ’gainst his, and so defy 

The promptings of His grace. 

Here is the choice 

That makes or mars the very springs of 
life ! 5 

He who would save himself, be his own 
law, ese 

Choose his own path, and stand in pride 
alone, 

Loses the very pith of life. He casts away 

His dower of love and, wisdom from on 
high, 

And eats the husks and drinks the dregs of 
earth. 

But lose*the self in God : forego the pride, 

‘Lhe wilfulness, the lust and earthly greed 

Which strew the path with stumbling- 
blocks and briars ; 

Throw wide the gates of life to welcome in 

The thronging angels of the heavenly grace, 

And straight a higher self is born: a self 

That images the very Self of God, 

And is a thing divine beyond all words! 

This too I have from God! I could not 
know 

My higher self did He not speak within | 

And knit my soul to His! eee 

Oh! Holy One! 

My Father! Lord of heaven and earth! in 
thee 

I find all strength, all happiness, all power ! 

I thank and bless thee for the daily grace | 

Which sends me forth to minister to men 

And be their servant: for the yearning 
love 

Which sees beneath the surface of their 
sins 

The heart of purity not wholly dead! ' 

It is such joy to mark on hopeless brows 

The dawn of faith, the calm of settled 
trust ! 

In thy blest name I bid their carking ills 

Depart and leave them healed in mind and 
soul, 

And lo! they go rejoicing to their homes ! 

Yet some there are, my God, whose hard- 
ened hearts 

Respond not when I speak the word of 
love 


fd Seg eceaherss: 


And in a sinful man a brother see ! ‘ 


They murmur that I mingle with the 
fallen, : 


The outcast, and polluted as with friends ! 


Yet thou dost bear with thom, and why 
not I? 
Thou sendest sun and rain on all alike 
Yet hatest sin and lovest righteousness ! 
Should we not do the same, and to the sick _ 
Be wise physicians? Father! asI strive _ 
To do as thou art doing day after day 
Give me the grace to bear with froward wills 
And love the sinner while I hate the sin!’ - 
We are challenged by the form of the 
poem to realise that it is Jesus himself 
who is here speaking, but we find it im: 
possible to do so. At the same time, if 
one can accept the manner of presentment, 
end forget the repeated suggestions of att 
unwholesome self-consciousness in this kind 
ef monologue, there are passages of real 
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interest in the poem, as interpretations () 
the Gospel story and the experience of the 
Master. This is especially the case with 
the account of the temptations in the 
wilderness, which come after Jesus has 
realised in an ecstasy at his baptism the 
divine calling of his life as a son of God. 
Then, at the end, with the declaration of 
Peter at Cxesarea Philippi, comes the 
further conviction that he is actually called 
himself to be the Messiah of his people. ' 
We doubt, however, whether in the actual 
experience of Jesus, either at the baptism, 
or at that later point, where he was pos- 
sessed of the conviction of his own Messiah- 
ship, it would have come in’ the kind of 
sudden ecstasy which Mr. Hawkes repre- 
sents. 

The poem concludes with a foreshadow- 
ing by Jesus of what the Messiahship must 
mean for him, and we will make a further 
quotation, that our readers may. have 
ample opportunity of judging for them- 
selves of the quality of the work. 

‘*°Tis mine to show 
A kingship higher than the world has seen, 
Whose royal mantle is humility, 
Whose sceptre is the healing touch of grace, 
Whose crown the beaten gold of souls 
redeemed 
And purified in fires of penitence. 
My thrones shall be the hearts of living 
men 
Glowing with lofty zeal for all things good ; 
And for my armies I will summon forth 
A myriad helpful hands and steadfast wills 
Which shall make war on all the miseries 
And sins and follies that afflict the earth. 
But not at once the victory shall be won. 
Deep-rooted ills will rise in hot revolt, 
And age-long crimes resist the voice of 
love ! 
Yet in the far-off an in God’s good time, 
The kingdom comes and God is justified. 


° « <t . ° . 
Oh, Holy Father! I can never speak 
My thanks, my praises for this wondrous 
boon ! 
Thou choosest me from out the sons of 
men 
To be thy messenger: Thou fillest me 
With mighty thoughts and love ineffable 
And givest visions of serenest joy. 
Yea! I will be Messiah! I will be 
Thy holy Servant, doing thy blest will. 
Upheld by thee I will proclaim thy grace 
And toil and suffer all things to redeem 
My brethren from their sin and misery. 
he 
I shall be ‘scorned, reviled, perchance be 
slain 
Because I strive to be a Prince of Peace ! 
All this lies clear before me, yet the joy 
Thou puttest in my heart outweighs the 
loss, 
And having thee, my Father, I have all 
That I desire! The rest I leave with thee ; 
Life, death, success or failure, weal or woe ! 
Thou art my Father, and I am thy son! 
What more of good can endless ages give !” 


Tue Newmarch Lectures at University 
College, London, during the coming term 
are to be on the ‘‘ History of Statistics 
and the Nature and Aims of Modern 
Statistical Methods,’’ by Mr. G. U. Yule. 
There will be six lectures, the first of which 
is to be given on Wednesday, October 10, 
at.5.30. The course is open to the public, 
without payment or ticket. 


| 
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For countless ages has this been one of 
Britain’s natural “conning towers.’? The 
sides of the hill still show the deep trenches 
for defence, constructed with infinite 
labour by primeval men, and all around lies 
England—north, south, east (beyond 
Shakespeare’s Stratford), and westward 
to the fastnesses of Wales. The morning 
sun is veiled in slow-moving clouds. 
Shafts of glory pierce the far Severn 
country and the long line of the Cots- 
wolds, and gleam here and there, amid 
the vast expanse, on amber cornfields, 
mead and woodland, castle and cottage, 
gracious, beneficent, all- -embracing, oblite- 
rating all boundaries, repeating the great 

assertion that ‘the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof, the world and 
they that dwell therein,’” 

The remembrance of another glorious 
prospect renews itself in me—the Umbrian 
Plain from Perugia: Contrasts seem 


more vivid than resemblances. Thisis far 
more extensive and all surrounding : 
the earth’s natural giving is kinder, 


more bountiful, more respected. Hers 
are these meadows and moorlands, these 
green woods, these wide-armed trees that 
stud the landscape : hers the herds and 
flocks and singing birds. Nature here is 
more in evidence than the labour and 
toil of man: 


‘*Tt is the land that freemen till; 
A land of settled government. 2 


Far away are the fierce days of contest : 
the life of terror for women, the un- 
certainty about to-morrow, the narrow 
limits of sympathy and affection, the 
widespread enmity, hatred, and desire to 
hurt and hinder. Now, from sea to sea, 
there is peace. There | is only “ natural 
sorrow, loss, and pain.’’ The thoughts of 
many are bent on the solution of social 
problems, the healing of social sores, the 
doing away with injustice, the amending 
of evils bequeathed to us by the past. 
The feeling of responsibility for riches is 
more acute than ever before in the long 
history of mankind, the desire to share 
advantages animates those who possess 
them as well as those who have them 
not; model villages and garden cities 
promise a better time, when Nature and 
Beauty shall be recognised as part of the 
bread of life; class barriers, and, with 
them, servility and arrogance, are fast 
yielding before education and more equal 
opportunity. What increase of blessed- 
ness may be looked for in the land we love ! 
England “‘at the summit of her great- 
ness!’’ Nay, there is yet more light and 
truth to break forth for those who seek 
for them, and the heart of England is 
essentially the heart of a seeker. 


- All before us lies the day, 
Night and darkness are behind. 


Innumerable are the roads and lanes 
and field paths that wind about upon 
this map on which I gaze. They are all 
lines of peace, lines of communication 
and union, of friendliness and service. 
Tramp of armies, the stealthy tread of 
scout and spy, ar2 among the far-off 
unhappy things. Along the ancient ways 
the children skip and trip to school and 
play and secure slumber, the happy lovers 


saunter, the grain-laden wagon passes | 
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to the mill. The doctor’s gig, bicycles, 
motors, market carts, all tell of helpful- 
ness, of harmless pleasure, of settled 
peace and a brightening future. The 
volcanic fires that heaved this great hill 
upwards from the plain are not more 
dead than is the horrible racial strife 
of which these trenches are the imme- 
morial token. 

The Sunday quiet broods over all 
things; around the vast horizon earth 
meets the bending heavens: every harvest 
field tells of the blessing that waits on 
faithful labour, every homestead is a 
monument of God’s mysteries of birth 
and death, every village church testifies 
that the fleeting generations have an 
eternal heritage. 

Rest and peace, joy and thanksgiving 
—these are the bells that ring their 
chimes in the heart! 

HK. G. 


Amoneé the public Introductory Lectures 
at the beginning of the new Session at 
University College, London, is one on Fri- 
day, October 12 (at 5.15 p.m.), by the Rev. 
W. Garwood, M.A., on ** The Scope and 
Limitations of Elocution.’? Earlier in 
the aiternoon Mr. Garwood will meet 
intending students for the Elccution classes 
for teachers, barristers, and clergy. On the 
previous Thursday evening (at 7.30), 
Professor Henry Kenwocd, M.B., is to 
give the first of a course of ten lectures 
on ‘* The Hygienic Needs of the Scholar.’’ ~ 
This course, which is arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Education “Committee of 
the County Council, is open without fee 
to all teachers in London schools. 

THosE who have long known and valued 
Dr. Edwin Abbott’ s ‘* Philochristus ’’ and 
‘* Onesimus,’? the historical romances 
which pictured with so much power and 
insight the lives of Jesus and Paul respec- 
tively, will welcome with the keenest 
interest a new work by the same writer, 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
A. & ©. Black (7s. 6d. net). The book is 
thus described :—‘‘ The main object of 
this work is to suggest a conception of 
Christ, not as a prophet, rabbi, or philoso- 
pher, but as the eternal Son of God, incar- 
nate as the son of Joseph and Mary, dying 
for mankind, spiritually raised from the 
dead, and introducing into the world a 
new spiritual life communicable by His 
disciples to their successors. The difference 
between the Son and the Philosopher is 
illustrated by the autobiography of a 
young Roman knight, Q. Junius Silanus, 
attending the lectures of Epictetus in 118 
A.D. In order to refute the charge that 
his teacher plagiarised from the Christians, 
Silanus procures the epistles of St. Paul, 
which draw him towards Christ. After- 
wards the Synoptic gospels repel him. 
Finally he is converted by the personal 
influence of a Christian, who lends him the 
fourth gospel. These experiences, with 
remarks on subsequent Christian develop- 
ments, Silanus records forty-five years 
afterwards (163 A.D.).”’ 


Ler us not disparage that nature which 
is common to all men; for no thought 
can measure its grandeur.—Channing. 
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ANANDA MOHUN BOSE. 


Ir was on Monday evening, August 20, 
that Mr. A. M. Bose died at Calcutta, 
after-a long illness, at the house of his 
relative, Professor J. C. Bose, the distin- 
guished scientist. The funeral on the 
following morning was marked by touching 
manifestations of the profound affection 
and the high regard in which he was 
held. 

Prayers were first offered in the house 
by Pundit Sivanath Sastri, a life-long 
friend, and minister of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, of which Mr. Bose was 
the founder and first president; the bier 
was then taken out into the grounds of 
the Federation Hall, close by, where 
hymns were sung, and the procession 
then moved on to the burning ghat at 
Nimtollah. Twice, on the way, a halt 
was made, first in front of the Brahmo 
Mandir of Keshub Chunder Sen, where 
more hymns were sung, and then at the 
Mandir of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
where Mr. Sastri again offered prayer. 
At the place of burning, where there was 
a large concourse of friends, offerings of 
flowers were made, and there was more 
chanting of hymns. Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerji, who was deeply moved, gave a 
brief address, and a final prayer was 
offered by Mr. Sastri, before the actual 
cremation. 

Writing of his friend in the Indian 
Messenger of August 26, Pundit Sivanath 
Sastri says that his character was unique, 
and goes on to speak of him as 
follows :— 

““ His fine intellect, the great distine- 
tion he had won in the paths of learning, 
his eminent services to the cause of his 
country, the saintly purity of his life, the 
noble principles that always influenced 
his conduct, the leading part he took in 
religious and social reform, his sturdy 
manhood and unflinching courage in 
acting up to his convictions, combined 
with natural and inborn humility, his 
warm advocacy of every noble cause cal- 
culated to raise his country, his sincere 
and fearless patriotism, all mark him out 
as one of the greatest citizens who have 
graced modern India. But the secret of 
his greatness lay in his deep and abiding 
faith in the goodness of God and in life as 
a sacred trust. That was the moving 
spring of all his noble actions. Whether 
in the domain of politics or in the spheres 
of social and religious reform, that senge 
pervaded and permeated all his acts. 
Indeed the hunger for usefulness was 
almost insatiable in him. During his 
short course of life he had done and 
achieved more than any ten men amongst 
us could have done. Yet the feeling 
preyed upon him to the last that he had 
failed to do all that God had appointed 
him to do, and during the period of his 
illness his greatest suffering arose from 
the consciousness that he was lying use- 
less, incapable of taking part in matters 
his soul so dearly loved. Indeed, the 
memory of his deep and unfeigned piety 
will live in the hearts of his friends as 
a priceless treasure. The world has 
seen and admired Anandamohun, the 
patriot or the Cambridge Wrangler, or 
the gifted advocate, or the sincere te- 
former, but we remember Anandamohun; 
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loving, kind, forgiving and forbearing, 
pure, spiritual, sympathetic, and liberal 
member of a religious fraternity, 

“To those who knew him intimately, 
his private life was far more charming 
and elevating than his public life. The 
public saw only a part of him, and that 
also a small part, largely due to his 
habitually retiring and modest disposi- 
tion, which would not allow him to put 
himself in the front; but the real great- 
ness of his nature and the sweetness of 
his piety were manifest to those only who 
had the privilege of nearer approach. 
And they have all along felt that Anan- 
damohun, the private individual, was far 
grander and far lovelier than Anandamo- 
hun, the public citizen. In short, by 
his life he has taught usa great lesson— 
that the greatness of a people, political 
or social, should always be placed on the 
lasting foundation of truthful and honest, 
pure and spiritual private lives.’’ 

Mr. Bose was not quite sixty at the 
time of his death. Born at a village in 
the district of Mymensing, near the mouth 
of the Ganges, in 1847, he had a dis- 
tinguished career at school and college, 
graduating at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, with high honours. Then with 
a scholarship of 10,000 rupees he came to 
England, accompanying Keshub Chunder 
Sen in 1870, and went to Cambridge, 
where on graduation he became the first 
Indian Wrangler. He then read for the 
Bar, and on his return home, in 1874, was 
enrolled at the Calcutta high court. Dis- 
tinguished as a barrister, Mr. Bose was 
also a devoted friend of education and of 
social reform, while dominating all other 
interests was that of religion. Inthe year 
before he came for the first time to this 
country he had been received with his friend 
Sastri, by Keshub Chunder Sen into the 
Brahmo Samaj. Then in 1878 came the 
breach with Keshub, and the founding of 
the Sadharan Samaj. In 1898 Mr. Bose 
was President of the National Congress, 
and in the spring of that year came 
again to England. He gave two ad- 
dresses in Liverpool, which made a deep 
impression ; but his health was already 
failing, and he was not able to speak in 
London as had been hoped. His remain- 
ing years were broken by constant illness, 
but his spirit was undaunted to the end. 

On the Thursday following his death 


the General Committee of the Sadharan | 


Samaj passed the following commemora- 
tive resolution :— 


‘* Resolved that this meeting has heard 
with profound sorrow of the death of 
Mr. Anandamohun Bose, who was one of 
the founders of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, and its first president, whose 
earnestness, wisdom, and piety largely 
helped to mould its life, and whose 
services to the cause of progress in India 
have given him an honoured place among 
the promoters of religious, social, educa- 
tional, and political reform in this 
country, and whose enthusiasm was a 
source of inspiration to workers in every 
righteous cause to the last day of his 
earthly life.’’ 


From the Rev. James Harwood, who went 


the humble child of God, the gentle, {to India as representative of the British 
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and Foreign Unitarian Association in the 
autumn of 1896, we have received the 
following tribute :—The death of Mr. A: 
M. Bose, of Calcutta, will hardly have 
come as a surprise to those who have 
known of his long and serious illness. 
Still the news is none the less sad, and 
affects one as one is always affected when 
a spirit of rare elevation passes away 
from a world in which it is sorely needed. 

Though I had long known Mr, Bose by 
repute, we met for the first time on my 
visit to India nearly ten years ago: 
Almost immediately on my arrival in 
Calcutta he very kindly pressed me to 
make his house my home, and for some 


weeks I enjoyed his and Mrs. Bose’s 


abounding and most considerate hos- 
pitality, which combined the freedom of 


a hotel with the intimacy of family life. 


A friendship thus begun, at a time, too, 
when it was specially welcome, for I was 
far from home in the midst of strangers 
and strange ways of life, was afterwards 
strengthened and deepened so as to be- 
come One of my precious privileges. 

But this is not the place to write of 
private relationships. At the time of 
which I speak Mr. Bose was a busy 
barrister, he was a member of the Council 
of the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, was 
prominently connected with the Univer- 
sity, took an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the National Congress, and also 
in the promotion 
other social reforms. His eloquent voice 
and helping hand were ever ready on 
behalf of justice and righteousness. I 
often wondered how he managed to keep 
pace with his engagements and work, 
especially as even then his health was 
far from robust. He always had himself 
well in hand; he never seemed hurried. 
The secret of it all was great natural 
ability of the facile order, a - whole- 
hearted interest in whatever he undertook, 


of temperance and — 


and a wonderfully sweet disposition. This — ‘ 


last characteristic was the more notice- 
able since Mr. Bose possessed to a remark- 
able degree the oratorical gift, which. is 


generally said, rightly or wrongly, rarely — 


to keep company with a serene temper. 
At the root of his character was a pro- 
found religious trust. His Theism was a 
working faith as well as an intellectual 
belief. He was indebted for it to the 
Brahmo Samaj, and, in the first instance, 
at least, to Keshub Chunder Sen. The 


time came when he sorrowfully found Le 
himself compelled to separate from his _ 


former religious leader, and with others 
to establish the Sadharan branch of the 
Samaj.’ But in our many talks I never 
heard him speak in any but terms of the 


warmest appreciation of Mr. Sen. Several — 


times he was President of the Sadharan 


‘branch, and was always one of its fore- 


most leaders. 


Death has lately pressed hard on our 


Brahmo friends. ‘The venerable Maharshi 
Tagore, Mr. Mazoomdar, and Mr. Bose 


were the three best known representatives 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and they have all — 
passed away within a comparatively short 


time of each other. English Unitarians 
and Theists will deeply sympathise with 
their friends in India, and with them will 
cherish in honour the memory of such 
noble confessors, : i 


JamEs HagwooD,: 
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ALDERMAN THOMAS CROSS, J.P. 


By the death of Alderman Thomas 
Cross, which occurrcd on the 19th inst., 
our little congregation at Canterbury has 
lost a valued well-wisher and friend. The 
deceased was born in Bristol seventy- 
eight years ago, and came of an Indepen- 
dent stock. He settled at Canterbury in 
1851 as headmaster of the then British 
School, which position he resigned, after 
two years, to become the proprietor of a 
private school. He carried on the latter 
until 1878, and his work as a teacher is 
even now spoken of with deep affection 
and reverence by all who came under his 
care and influence. On his retirement 
from his profession he threw himself into 
more active service for the city of his 
adoption. And from the year 1879, until 
within the last few months, he continued 
his activities in civic life. He was elected 
a member of the City Council in 1880, 
and in 1891 was made an alderman. He 
served a8 a guardian and afterwards as 
chairman of the Board for some twelve 
years, and also as a member of the old 
Canterbury School Board, with conspicuous 

ability. 

' An ardent Liberal in politics, and a 
Nonconformist of a sturdy type, he took 
his stand in the van of progress. By 
nature kind and genial, he won the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him, and 
ever conciliated those from whom he 
differed most in politics or religion. 

During the past few years his health 
was much impaired, and the intense suffer- 
ings of the last six months were borne 
with the heroism and fortitude of a truly 
noble nature. 

Mr. Cross was twice married, and in the 
second instance to the widow of the late 
Mr. Edward Cowell, who for many years 
was an earnest supporter of Blackfriars 
Chapel. She survives him, but he has 
left no family. 

The funeral was conducted by the Rev. 
J. H. Smith, who on Sunday last held a 
memorial service in Blackfriars Chapel, at 
which Mr. J. W. Brown, as a friend of 
the deceased, gave the address. | 


THE seventh annual conference of the 
P.S.A. Confederation has been held this 
week in London, and was attended by 
nearly 500 delegates, representing a 
membership of 200,000. Such a body of 
men is by no means a negligible quan- 
tity, and the importance to be attached 
to it is indicated by the fact of a Temes 
report. The movement prides itself on 
being undenominational and outside of 
party. But the societies take up a strong 
antagonism to such evils as gambling and 
militarism, and to judge from the tone 
of the speakers are moving in the direc- 
tion of what is sometimes spoken of as 
untechnical socialism. Some sentences 
from the address of Mr. Meyer, the pre- 
sident, will illustrate what we mean: 
‘* Silently as the coming of dawn a new 
age was upon us. Of inat age Brother- 
hood would be the watchword. Men 
were ceasing to believe that the indivi- 
dual was the true unit of society, and 
that the law of social progress was to be 
found in rivalry and competition. They 
had awakened to see the possibility of 'a 
common life and destiny.’’ 
t 
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A LITTLE BIT OF CHIVALRY. 
Ir was a very little act—just a slight 


finger. But it was a fine and chivalrous 
thing todo. Isaw it at the Chess Congress 
at Shrewsbury, in the contest for the Cham- 
pionship Trophy, and a first prize of 
£60. So there was a good deal at stake. 
And how the players did work ! sitting at 
the table with intent faces for hours 
silent and still, only the eyes glancing over 
the board, the pupils shifting to take in the 
position, and such eager brains behind ! 
The players seldom spoke a word, and 
the spectators stood or moved about in 
dead silence; or if one of them wished to 
make a remark to another, withdrawing 
a little way and speaking in a whisper. 
The morning sitting lasted four hours, 
and most of the games were not finished 
in that time, and had to be adjourned 
till the evening. 

The competitors would have liked to 
take longer, but there was a time limit 
fixed, and if that was exceeded the game 
was lost. They played with a pair of clocks at 
the side of the board, so arranged that they 
could be stopped and set going by a touch. 
An important game was being played, 
the result of which might be to give the 
first place to either of the two players. One 
of them had been a long time over his 
move. Another minute and his time 
would have been gone and the game lost. 
And then his opponent gave him a little 
nod, and just raised his finger pointing to 
his clock. It was no part of his business, 
to look after his opponent’s clock. No 
one would have blamed him if he had al- 
lowed him to go beyond his time. If he 
had, it would have been his business 
according to the rules of play, to claim 
the win. He did not speak a word, and 
his opponent did not say a word in answer 
to his look ; but only gave a cheerful smile 
that showed he was not taken by surprise, 
and knew how the time was going; and 
then made his move. 

That was all. No one saw it but myself. 
There was no credit to be gainec. And I 
thought it a fine little bit of chivalrous 
generosity, none the less because it 
actually made no difference. He was keen 
to win the game, which might have given 
him the prize. But he wanted to win it 
by play, and so he gave the hint which 
might have made all the difference. It 
was a very kind, honourable and generous 
thing to do. 

You have perhaps read children’s stories 
of how a boy or girl would not take an 
unfair advantage in competing for a prize 
at a school examination. This was a real 
occurrence, between men, who were con- 
tending more eagerly and intensely than 
children often do. And it was not simply 
abstaining from taking an unfair advantage. 
It was going beyond anything that could 
be required. bes 

It was characteristic of Chess. The 
players are so interested in the game itself 
that they hardly think of the prize when 
they are playing. If they did they would 
be likely to lose. : 

Another player in this same competition 
lost his game unexpectedly by a clever 
move of his opponent’s. He did not lose 
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his temper, but smiled pleasantly and said 
—‘* That was very pretty. Idid not seeit.”’ 

I wish all sports were carried on in the 
same spirit. But they“are often spoilt 
by the Gate Money and the Gambling. 

The story tells its own moral : be honour- 
able in your play. Then the games will 
bea fine training in character, and be a good 
preparation for an honourable life. 

The same spirit which was shown in 
this little story is illustrated in one that is 
told in Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the 
English People.’’ F 

“* At Leicester, one of the chief aims of 
its burgesses was to regain their old English 
jury trial (or practice of compurgation) 
which had been abolished by the Karls in 
favour of the foreign trial by duel. It 
chanced, says a charter of the time, that 
two kinsmen . . . waged a duel about a 
certain piece of land, concerning which a 
dispute had arisen between them; and 
they fought from the first to the ninth 
hour, each conquering by turns. Then 
one of them fleeing from the other till he 
came to a certain little pit, as he stood on 
the brink of the pit and was about to fali 
therein, his kinsman said to him, ‘ Take 
care of the pit, turn back lest thou shouldest 
fall into it.’ fe Bey 

‘*Thereat so much clamour and noise 
was made by the bystanders and those 
who were sitting around, that the Earl 
heard these clamours as far off as the castle, 
and he inquired of some how it was there 
was such a clamour. And. answer was 
made to him that two kinsmen were fighting 
about a certain piece of ground, and that 
one had fled till he reached a certain little 
pit and that as he stood over the pit and 
was about to fall into it the other warned 
him. : 
‘* Then the townsmen being moved with 
pity, made a covenant with the Earl 
that they should give him threepence yearly 
for each house in the High-street that 
had a gable, on condition that he should 
grant them that the twenty-four jurors 
who were in Leicester from ancient 
times should from that time forward 
discuss and decide all pleas they might 
have among themselves.”’ 

That story, which I have copied from 
Green, shows us a curious state of things 
—two men who were related to each other 
—cousins or something of the kind—going 
to law about a piece of land that both said 
belonged to him. And instead of the 
matter being examined and the facts 
ascertained, they were set to decide it by 
fighting with deadly weapons, but, I sup- 
pose, with shields or armour that enabled 
them to go on fora long time without either 
of them being killed. And a crowd of 
people stood or sat round them looking on. 

It was not a game but serious fighting 
with all the rage that must be produced 
by along combat. And yet one of the men, 
though he was trying to kill or wound 
his relation, would not take advantage of 
the little pit into which he was about to 
fall. The moral might be expressed in 
the old saying, which is familiar to boys :— 
‘* Fair play’s a jewel.’’ There is a poor 
sort of honour that depends upon what 
other people say. And there is a true 
honour that depends only on ourselves, 
and our own doings. That honour, which 
may come out in play and in work, is 
indeed one of the jewels of life. OC. D. B, 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. 

” Ar the annual meeting of the Provin- 
cial Assembly of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties, to be held at Lewes on 
Thursday next, under the presidency of 
Mr. W: Watuiace Bruce, L.C.C., the 
report of the Public Questions Committee 
is to be presented, which we here offer 
for the consideration of our readers, At 
the same time, the two resolutions, with 
which the report concludes, will be moved 
on behalf of the Committee. 

The report, it will be seen, deals with 
the fundamental question of the attitude 
of the churches towards matters of social 
duty. It is wellthat the issue should be 
clearly faced, and the appeal be pressed 
earnestly home upon the attention of all 
members of our churches. It is not, as 
a matter of fact, any new responsibility 
that the churches are called to undertake, 
but an old duty which needs to be more 
clearly recognised, and more thoroughly 
discharged. The special point to be made 
clear isin what manner the churches may 
best discharge that duty: Personal and 
social duty cannot be really separated. 
What is required now is that the re- 
ligious inspiration of the churches should 
compel the people to realise that indi- 
vidual and personal duty demands of 
them a closer and more practical applica- 
tion to social concerns. 

The report says that several of our 
Provincial Assemblies have already taken 
action of an organised kind to stimulate 
the conscience and instruct the mind of 
the connected churches. We know of 
only one other Provincial Assembly in 
the. country, that of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and this body has for many 
years been accustomed to deal fearlessly 
with public questions. Of other associa- 
tions of our churches we know that the 
Manchester District Association has given 
an admirable lead in the vigorous activity 
of its recently appointed Social Questions 
Committee. It will be useful if the 
mover of the resolutions at Lewes can 
tell the Assembly what other action of an 
organised kind has been taken, with 
explicit information as to methods, 

What the National Conference Union 


for Social Service proposes may be seen 
from their committee’s ‘‘ Address to the 
Churches,’’? which we also publish this 
week; The members of the Provincial 
Assembly are to be asked to recognise the 
** duty laid upon the churches to study 
the problems of social distress, and to 
give guidance to the nation on the 
principles of social reform.’’? That last 
phrase may, perhaps, rqise a question. 
The report most admirably states the 
principle from which action should pro- 
ceed as being that of social responsibility. 
On this, and on the aim to be achieved, 
also stated with much force, we should 
hope that there can be no difference of 
opinion among the members of our 
churches, But the report goes on very 
rightly to point out that the accept- 
ance of this principle and aim does 
not by any means involve of necessity 
the acceptance of any specific “socialistic 
analysis of the facts’? as sound, or a 
‘“ socialistic policy’’ of reconstruction 
as possible, or, we may add, as desirable. 
What then is meant by giving “ guid- 
ance to the nation on the principles of 
social reform”’? It appears to us that 
guidance must come from experts in 
social science, and that the duty of the 
churches is to furnish the inspiration of a 
deeper sense of social responsibility and 
the overmastering impulse of brotherly 
love. Then the members would he 
naturally led to that earnest study of 
the problems of social distress for which 
the resolutions rightly ask, and to such 
action as faithful citizens as insight and 
conviction so gained might suggest. 

Earlier in the report it is said that ‘‘in 
the task of purifying and educating the 
social conscience the churches ought to 
play a commanding part.’’ If this is 
what is meant by giving “guidance to 
the nation ’’’ we should be well content, 
for that would seem a better way of 
defining the duty. 

The churches, that is to say, the 
people, who themselves ave the churches, 
are called upon to face the facts of our 
social condition, to understand what the 
conditions of life actually are, and what 
are the possible means of betterment; 
and then to see, in the light of their 
religious faith, what conscience demands 
of them to be done. This it is their duty 
fearlessly to declare, in the hope that others 
also may understand and recognise the 
claim, and then, by every means in their 
power, to set about doing it. 

That is how the matter appears to us 
and it seemed well frankly to state is 
once the impression we have received 
from the report, with the object of which 
we are in the fullest sympathy. The 
members of the Assembly will doubtless 
receive from the mover and seconder of 
the resolutions at Lewes a fuller elucida- 
tion of their meaning. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Firth ANNUAL ReEePoRT TO THE PRo- 
VINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND 
THE SourH-HASTERN COUNTIES. 


Tue Public Questions Committee depart 
on the present occasion from the custom 
that has been followed in previous years 
of treating in detail some of those public 
questions in which moral and religious 


issues are involved, because there is a~ 


prior consideration of transcendant im- 
portance which they desire to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly. The 
question is nothing less than whether 
the churches as vehicles of the religious 
spirit of Christendom are, or are not, 
called upon to add a new and vast 
responsibility to that which they have 
hitherto generally recognised. They have 
spoken with power on matters of personal 
morality: Is it not also incumbent on 
them to deal as strenuously with concerns 
of social righteousness? And if this is so, 


in what way can the duty be best dis- 


charged ? 

The question is proposed because it 
must inevitably be faced in the near 
future if the churches are to retain or 
recover their position as leaders of thought 
and conduct; and because recent move- 
ments In our group of churches make the 
question specially timely now. During the 
last few months the National Conference 
Union has been formed, and several of 
our Provincial Assemblies have already 
taken action of an organised kind to 
stimulate the conscience and instruct the 
mind of the connected churches. 

The Public Questions Committee suggest 
that in this province also more definite 
steps should be taken than the mere pre- 
sentation of an annual report. 

One comprehensive evil condition may 
be adduced as lying at the root of the moral 
unrest which we feel when we compare 
the principles of our religion with the 
actual state of our world. Society as it 
is constituted to-day does not secure for 
nearly all its members even the bare neces- 
saries of healthy physical existence, and 
among those thus left destitute, many are 
good and worthy up to or beyond the ave- 
rage standard of our humanity. Alike by 
the claims of our faith and citizenship we 
are impelled to remedy this evil, and while 
the ideals of life from which we proceed, 
and the aims towards which we move, 
must be determined by the will of the 
nation at large, yet, in the task of puri- 
fying and educating the social conscience 
the churches ought to play a commanding 
part. 

The PRINCIPLE from which action should 
proceed is expressed in the phrase Social 
Responsibility. This responsibility is 
become actually a much more real thing 
through the development of industry, 
since every action and every article of 
use we touch is a symbol of our perpetual 
dependence on the unknown many, to 
whom therefore we have a corresponding 
duty. But this responsibility is not only 
a fact, it is also the ideal round which the 
higher aspirations of the age are rallying 
with enthusiasm. Recognition of the 
claims of society upon the individual, 
and loyal response of the individual 
to these claims, are among the first 


moral concerns. — g 
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f The arm towards which we should 
move is to be discerned when we reflect 
on the economic pressure of poverty, 
resulting from the present unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. To the utmost limit 
of the nation’s power the means of a 
truly humane livelihood must be placed 
within the reach of all. To attempt so 
much is more and more widely recognised 
as an elementary act of social justice. 
But there are many among those whose 
hearts have ached at the sight of un- 
merited and brutalising poverty, who 
have come also to understand that the 
possession of superfluous wealth is not 
less prejudicial to character than the 
extremes of poverty: They look forward 
to a time when the divisions of society, 
so far as they depend on wide differences 
of income, will be abolished ; and they are 
convinced that only then will the full 
blessedness be discovered of that brother- 
hood in which they believe. 

From this principle and this aim Socialism 
derives its moral sway in the hearts of 
men, and they are accepted by many of 
its critics as well as its apostles. But they 
do not themselves constitute Socialism, 
which implies a specific analysis of the 
industrial facts of life and a comprehen- 
sive policy for the realisation of better 
social conditions. In regard to this analysis 
and policy there is ample room for diver- 
sity of opinion. The mind of the Com- 
mittee is divided (as doubtless that of 
the Assembly will be) on the question 
whether the socialistic analysis of the fact 
is sound, or the socialistic policy is pos- 
sible. They believe, however, that the 
principle and aim, from which socialism 
derives its strength, must animate the 
churches if they are to treat social prob- 
lems with authority. 

We have to consider what the principle 
and the aim involve in our emotional and 
practical attitude towards the world of 
men, and especially towards the poor. 
With this as a basis we may go on to 
deal with particular forms of distress which 
vex and injure our national life, such 
as, for instance :— 

Militarism: 

The need for higher education of 
young men and women in citizen- 
ship, in industrial skill, and in the 
government of the home. 

Unemployment and underpayment, 
or the needs of the workless and a 
living wage for worker-. 

The nature of poverty and the re- 
form of poor relief. 

Such questions are not easy ones, and 
can only be understood by hard study, 
which is the first essential step towards 
their solution. To such a study the 
churches are first of all called, for although 
on the surface these questions may seem 
to be, as they are, economic, political, and 
pedagogic, they involve also moral and 
religious issues, on which the lives of men 
depend. These are problems for the 
administrator and the politician, but we 
as members of religious societies are also 
bound to deal with them, for acquiescence 
in the evils here indicated is incompati- 
able with justice and righteousness, and 
the love of God and man. 

The Committee, recognising in these 
‘problems a first claim on the religious 


spirit of our age, and believing that the | 


churches connected with this assembly 
should be moved to resolute consideration 
of the right position in regard to them, 
propose the following resolutions .— 

(1) That a duty is laid on the churches 
to study the problems of social distress, 
and to give guidance to the nation on 
the principles of social, reform; and, 
accordingly, that the congregations con- 
nected with this assembly be cordially 
invited to take the subject into their 
serious consideration. 

(2) That the Public Questions Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the General 
Committee, be instructed to take all 
necessary steps for urging on the congre- 
gations the consideration of the subjects 
referred to in this report. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
An ADDREss TO THE CHURCHES. 
The Committee believ> that in asking 
for co-operation in their efforts to give 
effect to the aims of the Union it is 
unnecessary to dwell at length on the 
existence and serious meaning of the 
problems of poverty which vex our 
national life. The area of want may be 
less extensive than was the case a genera- 
tion ago; our consciousness of the evil 
is certainly greater, while the social 
inequalities which still exist are at once a 
menace and peril to our civilisation, and 
an effective denial of our faith in brother- 
hood and social solidarity. The duty is 
accordingly laid upon us of studying and 
combating the economic and other evils 
by which so many of our fellow citizens 
are deprived of the good hope of life. 
The imperative demand of social justice 
may be explained on three grounds, (1) 
The fact of the necessary mutual depend- 
ence on one another of the members of 
a modern society. (2) The responsibility 
resulting from increased knowledge. (3) 
The special obligation of the churches. 
(1) During the early part of last 
century three-quarters of the population 
lived in the country districts, at the pre- 
sent time three-quarters live in the towns. 
This serious change in our manner of life 
carries with it a closer and more complex 
interdependence of man upon man and 
class upon class. In this fact we dis- 
cover the emergence of the Social 
Problem. This has long been recognised 
in such matters of detail as e.g., town 
hygiene. What is now neceszary is to 
work out the implications of this fact of 
solidarity in all our social relationships. 
(2) Scientific students of society have 
accumulated stores of weighty information 
as to the conditions of life among the 
poorer classes and as to the intimate 
dependence of class on class, or people on 
people. This knowledge gives rise to an 
ethical problem. In the past the moral 
relation has been chiefly between a man 
and his neighbour, that is to say between 
people who know one another. At present 


.the moral relation towards persons whom 


we do not know is becoming increasingly 
important. The ethical problem, then, is 
to find a motive force which will link us 
firmly to those who are strangers to us. 
We are growing more aware of this 
responsibility, and with the advance of 
civilisation the responsibility itself 


becomes much more grave and extensive 
We purchase goods manufactured by 
persons we have never seen, the services 
we require are supplied by a crowd of 
unknown people. So far as these services 
are performed under circumstances of 
injustice we cannot escape our share of 
the wrong. By the unknown many each 
is served in countless directions, and to 
them each owes an equal debt. 

(3) But the duty which rests on us as 
citizens is reinforced when we recall the 
special obligation imposed by our religious 
faith: The Christian Church has fostered 
individual holiness and helpfulness among 
its members in the personal relations of 
life, it has alsoa duty to the-world at 
large. This duty consists in upholding 
the ideals of social, national, and inter- 
national righteousness, in inculcating a 
spirit of universal brotherhood, and in 
helping to shape its embodiment in the 
institutions of society. All churches have 
this duty laid upon them, but ours enjoys 
a still more pressing obligation to preach 
the good tidings of love and to give 
effect to that preaching in strenuous 
efforts to create right conditions of life 
for all. 

The Union for Social Service has been 
formed for the purpose~ of directing 
attention to the grave social problems of 
the modern world and of working towards 
their solution, We, tne undersigned, 
therefore earnestly invite all the members 
of our household of faith to co-operate with 
the Committee in this object, and especi- 
ally, as a first and preparatory measure, 
in the organisation of careful and sym- 
pathetic study of social questions. We 
desire and shall be gra‘eful to receive 
information and suggestions on _ the 
following points :— 

Whether there is in connection with 
your Church any reading for discussion 
class or other similar society for the 
purpose of understanding and dealing with 
the industrial and other mischiefs incident 
to poverty. The secretaries of the Union 
ask that they may-be kindly furnished 
with particulars. The committee will be 
glad to render assistance in the formation 
of such classes, and to furnish outline 
syllabuses of study ard lists of books on 
any special subject. 

Social Questions Committees have 
already been established in connection 
with several District Associations, and 
where this is the case we desire to work 
in connection with such Committees. In 
districts where such action has not been 
adopted we would urge that the step 
should be now taken, or, as an alterna- 
tive, that branches of this Union should 
be founded. 

Members of the Committee or other 
friends will be prepared to visit congrega- 
tions, Sunday-schools, or other societies 
for the purpcse of giving lectures. cr 
holding conference as to the objects and 
work of the Union for Social Service. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, | 

President: Partie H. Wicxstrrp, 
Treasurer: RicHARD RoBINsoN. 
Secretaries : 
CATHERINE GITTINS. 
B. KirnKMAN Gray. 
5, Christ Church-place, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
(To whom replies should be addressed.) 
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GATEWAYS TO THE SOUL: 
IV.—SeEnsE oF CoLouR AND LIGHT. 


“* Or all God’s gifts to the sight of man,”’ 
said Ruskin, ‘‘ colour is the holiest, the 
most solemn, the most divine.’ In whom- 
soever, truly, this faculty is wide awake, 
common day no longer robes the earth—it 
has become a palace of glamour and 
enchantment. 

All who believed of yore in ‘‘a fallen 
world’* and saw it but as a dull grey 
place, a vale of tears, under the curse, and 
what not, were surely deficient in a colour- 
sense, or had one abounding in a deeper 
shade of ‘‘ blues.’* Others, like Richard 
Jefferies, to whom colour was a sort of 
food—yea, every spot of colour a drop of 
wine to the spirit—must have possessed a 
heightened visual sensibility. ‘‘ Colour 
and form and light are as magic to me,’’ 
he said: ‘‘ It is a trance.”’ 

We may not fall so readily as he under 
the spell, but there are moments when our 
duller and slower optic lobes thrill to a 
stronger appeal than usual, and we enter 
adoringly into the ‘‘ sweet wonders and 
charities of the earth.’ We pass in 
winter through the bare and sere wood- 
land, expecting no romance, when there 
gleams across our path a sweep of bright 
green—simply a bole of a rotting tree, 
moss-mantled, but shining like a web of 
emeralds. Or later a tree of pink almond- 

_ blossom will smite our vision like a burst 
of glory against a drab background of city 
dwellings ; or a gap in the brushwood on 
the hillside will reveal a golden splendour 
of broom in the halcyon days of June; or 
we alight upon a cornfield dappled with 
scarlet poppies, with a dream of blue in 
the sea beyond. ‘Tinted rocks in the coves 
of the west sea-shore, purple hills in a 
haze of heather in the north; the sweet 
sanctities that weave themselves into the 
silent orchestration of the dawn; the 
pageant of sunset that makes thought 
expire in enjoyment, as the vesper- 
melodist plays the whole gamut of colour 
from crimson and gold to azure, turquoise, 
amethyst, and daffodil. We all have these 
moments in which come glimpses that 
make us less forlorn. 


Light. 


What shall we say of the ever-renewed, 
the daily miracle of the coming of light ? 
Who has ever waited for the dawn and 
not felt its wonder? Who has seen the 
sun leap out of the sea and not felt his heart 
leap in ecstatic response? Who has walked 
beneath leaden skies and suddenly become 
aware of a burst of brightness through a 
rent in the clouds without an exclamation 
of rapture—so like the smile of God upon 
a forsaken world, it seems, so magnani- 
mously vast! At once our thought leaps 
into that illimitable ocean across which 
came sailing with an inconceivable velocity 
‘of 186,000 miles per second, the gleam 
that falls upon the flower so gently as to 
break no fibre save its shell of gladness, 
and upon our eye move softly than sleep. 
The marvel of that common fact we may 
never exhaust ! 


m4 


Providence and the Law of Light. 


Analogous to the benign purpose we 
saw present in the law that the velocity 
of sound is independent of loudness or 
pitch is that governing the sensation of 


light, It is stated by saying that the 
velocity of ‘each colour is the same. 
Difference of colour means a difference of 
tate of vibration, but to make evenness in 
their effect, the shorter waves travel faster 
to keep up with their longer brefaren. It 
woula be awkward for us if the path struck 
our vision earlie®than the dark hole into 
which it leads; or if red ‘‘ stood out’’ 
from its surroundings like a disconnected 
thing; the harmony of colours which 
forms the charm of a landscape would be 
unknown to us. 


Octave of Colour. 

We owe the idea of an octave of colours 
to Sir Isaac Newton. By passing a ray 
of light through a three-sided rod of glass 
or a prism, he found light became decom- 
posed into its constituent colours, which 
have been named red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet: As the disk of 
& siren, vibrating faster and faster, causing 
more rapid aerial motion, makes a louder 
and louder note, so the sun’s energy, 
making the ether produce faster and faster 
vibration, makes the gamut of colour from 
red (39,000 waves to an inch) to violet 
(57,500 waves to an inch), The grosser 
ether of this class which quakes some 
400 billion times per second affects us as 
red; the finer ether, at the rate of 700 
billions, affect us as violet, 


A Parable of the Sun. 


Nothing so well illustrates the principle 
of diversity in unity as the reduction of 
light into its. constituent parts. What 
appears more simple, more single, more 
indivisible than a beam of white light ? 
Yet its simplicity is brought about by the 
unity of the many. These many so blend 
together, so harmonise, that they lose 
their peculiarity, their separateness, in the 
single whole. 

Here is an eloquent parable of the atone- 
ment, of the part fulfilling its destiny not 
by preserving its separateness, but by 
uniting its will with the will of the whole. 
It was such a thought inspired the lines 
of Shelley : -- 


“* The One remains, the many change and 
pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Harth’s 
shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.’’ 
Just as each colour is only a partial ray 
of the One Tight, so every energy in the 
universe is only a partial manifestation of 
the One Life. 


Complementa:y Colours. 


Being fragments of an inclusive whole 
it is no surprise to tind orderly relations 
among colours, It is not a mere matter 
of taste that magenta and scarlet or blue 


and violet are considered as making a’ 


discord. Agreements and disagreements 
among colours have been reduced to 
mathematical formule and tabulated into 
a science. 

There are no violent antagonisms in 
the arrangements of Nature. Recall the 
familiar contrast to be noted between the 
colour of foliage and blossom, We ordin- 
arily speak of that infinite diversity of 
leaf-colour as green: But compare the 
dark glossy green of the wild briar (har- 


monising with its delicate pink roses) with 
the dull olive green of the lilac bush: 
Compare the glaucous grey-green of the 
Fumitory (setting off its blooms of marone 
with the light waxed leaves of some 
nasturtiums. The blades of the carnation 
are almost steel-grey ; the common thistle | 
has been described as bearing leaves of 
frosted silver. 

In explanation of complementary colours 
or those that match, agree, and harmonise, 
Professor Tyndall devised an experiment in 
which, across the spectrum of seyen colours — 
into which light is split, various bands of 
colour were successively passed. Passing a 
red band made the red in the spectrum 
much more brilliant, but the overlaying 
changed the other colours, turning yellow 
into orange, &c. The blue part of the 
spectrum was made more vivid by the 
passing of a blue band, while the yellow 
was turned into green, red into purple, &c. 
But as these colours were passed up and 
down the spectrum, they each reached a 
stage where the mingling of tints resulted 
practically in white, red with green having 
a slight violet cast, orange with indigo, 
yellow with bluish-purple. The two colours 
that thus unite are called complementary. 

The subject is charged with untold 
suggestions. Out of an infinite number of 
tints into which light divides and sub- 
divides, each hath its counterpart, its 
match, its complement in some one other: 
It furnishes an analogy to the chemical 
affinity of the elements, to the mating of 
birds, to friendship and marriage in the 
human world, vindicating solitude @ deua 
and dual selfishness as an ordained link in 
cosmic evolution: We may guspect the 
relation to be most complete when the 
union approaches nearest in hue to the 
““ white flower of a blameless life,’? when 
the separate personalities blend in harmony 
‘* like perfect music unto noble words.’* 

Now, the manifest care shown by the 
Infinite Artist in preventing violent con- 
trasts and securing concord of colours in 
every plant, and perfect orchestration in 
the ineffable glories that make up the 
pageant of the sunset, would seem to 
suggest that if there is mind and love in 
Nature, they are displayed in Nature’s - 
scheme of colour. Why is sky-effect blue ? 
and earth-effect green? Do these pre- 
vailing tints mean anything? | Bea 

Influence of Colourg = Si 

Modern science has opened out several 
lines of inquiry. Acting on the principle 
that yellow is the summit of luminosity in 
the spectrum, and heat-rays predominate 
in the red, and electrical rays toward the 
violet end, a series of arresting experi- 
ments have been tried: For instance, an 
Edinburgh seedsman found that scedlings , 
that usually took fourteen days to germina 
ate in a glass frame took five days only 
under indigo glass: On the other hand, 
of geraniums placed under the red and 
thermal rays, many became sickly, some 
died, some lost their leaves, others the 
brilliancy of their colours. The sickly 
plants, upon removal under bluish rays 
were healed, putting forth fresh leaves, and 
in ten days recovering normal health; 

This treatment has been satisfactorily — 
apphled to sickly lambs and in the cwe of 
certain human diseases; Sun-ray cures 
and electrical ray cures are becoming a _ 
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recognised feature of hospital work. Per- 
haps the most interesting record is the use 
of colour-influence in the treatment of 
lunatics. Those whose wildness became 
aggravated by being placed in red-lighted 
rooms were found to get soothed and 
allayed when removed under blue: The 
healing rays are said to reside in the violet 
end of the spectrum, the stimulating rays 
in the other. An attempt has been made 
to work out a new theory of medicine upon 
these colour-principles, and it is possible 
there may be a causal connection between 
the sedative and anodyne properties of 
aconite and its dark violet-blue flower- 
tints; the stimulant qualities of cayenne 
and its bright scarlet berry-tint; the 
tonic quality and yellowish hue of quassia. 


- Colour-Symbolism. 


To those who suppose the existence of 
some germ of fact, some kernel of truth 
even, in every superstition, however diffi- 
cult to trace, an attractive field of inquiry 
is offered by the colour-symbolism of 
religious ceremonial and poetic imagery. 
What does the savage mean by the phrase 
““sceeing sed’? in reference to anger? 
Why does Shakespeare designate fear as 
grey? Why does Browning speak of a 
youth in love as being caught in the ‘‘ rose- 
mesh’’?? Why is Oblwe sacred to our 
‘* Blessed Lady ’* among Catholics, and 
none but the pure and holy are deemed 
worthy to wear a blue sapphire gem among 
Buddhist devotees? Has colour a cosmic 
meaning, and is its uniform influence the 
reason why warlike passion is associated 
with red in so many diverse symbols from 
Assyria to Wales, and Buddhist and 
Christian justify 2 moderner—Jacobsen— 
in speaking of good things as of one tint, 
*“ blue hope,’” ‘‘ blue liberty ’’—and give 
him the blue lotus as emblem of everlasting 
longing ? 


Do the Human Rays furnish a Clue. 


A back number of the Lancet supplied 
an account of three years’ experiments on 
the ‘‘N’’ rays or human emanations 
conducted by a London doctor of medicine. 
Passing these rays through a prism, the 
resulting spectra in the course of three 
hundred experiments were shown to demon- 
strate a close connection between the 
predominant colour and temperament. A 
passionate man exhibited rays of a deep- 
red colour; one whose key-note in life is 
to do good abounded in rose-pink; a 
woman of compassion and devotion pos- 
sessed much light blue; a deep thinker 
emitted deep blue; abundance of intellect 
went with abundance of yellow; orange 
marked ambition; grey, anxiety and 
depression. 

Here we seem to witness a re-discovery 
of the observation of Herakleitus, who 
described the passions and affections as 
dense and coloured mists. 

Even as long ago as 1712 Addison, in 
No. 387 of the Spectator suggested a 
universal interpretation to the meaning of 
colour, quoting Sir Isaac Newton, and 
citing those thinkers who made it an 
argument for Providence that the whcle 
earth was covered with green, which is the 
symbol of cheerfulness. The paper is 
instinct with the modern spirit, being an 
advocacy of cheerfulness as the best 
promoter of health: As ovr knowledge of 


the laws of the universe deepens, and we 
are able to trace their operation in the 
minutest phenomena, we shall certainly 
discover 4 causal connection where now we 
see but coincidence, chance, or chaos. We 
shall go for arguments in favour of faith 
that God means well by us, not only to 
ancient Scripture, but to the broad Bible 
of Nature, the ever-living page of the ever- 
open Book, the manuscripts of Ged. 

As it is through our sense of colour that 
we have been able to discover the con- 
stituents of distant stars, and as sure as 
we know the make-up of a piece of wood, 
also by means of the spectroscope, we 
know that aldebaran, inconceivably far 
away, contains iron, magnesium, and lime, 
so threugh this same sense of colour we 
may in the near itture point to the dancing 
daffodils and say what manner of thought 
the supreme Thinker has there en:hrined 
for us, and accept the blush of the rose as 
a glow tinged by a fresh vein from the 
heart of love. 

And, more than all, turning to the sun, 
source of all vital energies, we shall see in 
it. more than ever before. the living 
dwelling of Him who is Light. and Love, 
and Life, and sing with Watson :— 
** O brighé irresistible lord, O Sun, 

To Thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden Thy Father to see, 

Who is older and greater than thou, as 


her own strength and life. Of these she 
gave without thought of withholding or 
of economy. 

These incidents of her care and watchful 
oversight for her ‘‘ boys in blue ’’ are but 
a few of many that could be cited, for she 
was always at work in some way for them, 
and generally had one or more of the sick, 
““the lame, the halt and the blind ’’ with 
her. I remember one poor soldier who had 
been under her care in some hospital during 
the war, came all the way from San Fran- 
cisco, and from a sister who lived there, 
and who would have cared for him, to 
Russell that he might spend the last weeks 
of his life with the’ ‘‘ Soldiers’ Mother,’’ 
whom he with many others loved so dearly, 
He knew the end of his earthly way was very 
near and could not bear not to see Mother 
Bickerdyke once more and feel her gentle 
ministries. She took him into her home 
and cared for him as if he had been her very 
own, and her face was the last that he saw 
ere he looked upon the angel faces. Her 
hand held his in its strong, comforting clasp; 
her voice sustained him as he ‘ fell on 
sleep’? to waken no more on earth. In 
her home the kindly people gathered for 
the last rites ; from her home his body was 
borne by kind but stranger hands to its 
last resting place in earth’s bosom, and on 
each recurring Decoration Day so long as she 
lived in Russell it was this dear old mother 


thou who placed on his grave the beautiful 
Art greater and older than we flowers sent from San Francisco for that 
* * * # 


purpose. And who shall say that the joys 
of heaven and heavenly rest are not sweeter 
and dearer to this man (and to many another 
who, like him, knew how good it was to. 
feel her care) for all she did for him ? 
Surely there could have been no ‘‘ dark 
way ’’ for him to cross while her hands 
held his, and her love gave him firm faith 


Thou art but a word of his speech, 
Thou-ert but a wave of his hand; 
Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
’Twixt tide and tide on his beach ; 
Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 
Or a moment’s mood of his soul ; 
Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of 


}a long way. 


his choir 
That chant the chant of the whole.’” 
J. Tyssut Davis. 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE AS I KNEW 
HER. 


By Mrs. Firorencr §. Kettoa, or Fay, 
Kansas. 
(From the Chicago ‘*‘ Unity.’’) 
Il. 

She counted nothing small or trivial 
that added to the comfort of her charges, and 
nothing within her power was too great, 
too difficult for her to do, so only that it 
was needed and helped in any way to make 
life easier oc better for another. Her 
detestation of the way ‘‘ Comrade C——’s”’ 
family treated him, their indifference to his 
condition—that was pitiful in the extreme 
—or to his comfort, so aroused her wrath 
that she begrudged every cent they received 
from his pension—which was not many 
while she had charge of it. As his guardian 
she used all that was needed of his funds 
for his comfort. Yet, we may be sure, no 
penny of it was wasted. Her army record, 
the washing of hospital blankets and stores, 
of the shirts taken from the backs of 
wounded soldiers—all tell of her thrift, 
her ability to save and make a little go 
The lessons of economy 
learned in the pioneer days in the log huts 
of her forefathers were ‘‘ born in her bones 
and bred in her flesh,’ she used to say, and 
she could not waste anything unless it was 


in the higher Love watching over all. 
* * 


* 


I loved to hear her talk of her girlhood 


days ‘‘on the old Ball farm,’’ back in 
Knox county, Ohio, where she liked the 
free, wholesome life of a country girl, with, 


all of the animals on the farm for pets and 
companions. It was there she laid the 
strong foundations of physical being: 
there that she gathered up a rich store of 
thought and knowledge—living, as every 
true child of the country does live, close 
to the great throbbing heart of Nature— 
learning her secrets and drinking deep at 
her inexhaustible founts of health and 
wisdom. 

Mary Ball, as she was then, must have 
been a merry, fun-loving girl, one who 
would have her share in all the ‘‘ good 
times ’’ around her, and yet we can never 
think of her as neglecting any chance for 
improvement, or failing in any duty that 
was hers, for, with all her love of fun and 
merriment, her heart and conscience were 
true and tender ever. And her strong 
sense of right and justice would keep her 
‘*up to the mark ’’ always. 

At comparatively an early age she 
entered Oberlin College—that blessed haven 
of learning for so many noble women of 
that time, open alike to the rich and the 
poor, to women as to men, to black as to 
white—as but few such institutions were 
at that time. 
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An epidemic of fever breaking out there 
sent her home just before the close of her 
college course, and her removal to another 
part of the state a little later prevented a 
later return, But lacking all this, knowing 
nothing of schools or colleges, she must 
have been of cultured mind, educated in 
the best meaning of the word, for she 
learned of everything with which she came 
in contact—of nature, and of life, of men, 
women and children—of the sun-rises and 
the sun-sets—of the coming and going of 
the seasons. All was ‘‘ grist’’ to her— 
all taught her of life and its meaning. Of 
an open mind, as of open hand—far seeing 
and receptive, she was ever learning, ever 
growing in depth and strength of character. 
But she knew of books and of the writers of 
books, and was at home in the drawing- 
rooms of the educated and cultured as 
surely as in the hospital tent and the 
humble cottage of the poor. Some one 
has written of her ‘‘ disregard of the king’s 
English,’’ but this is wronging her. There 
was a certain bluntness of speech in her, 
a disposition to avoid needless ‘‘ frills and 
furbelows,’’ as she would say, both in her 
conversation and in her dress—with no 
display of what ‘‘ Hosea Biglow ’’ styles 
“* book froth ’’—no bombast or vulgarity, 
and certainly no ‘‘ disregard ’’ or violation 
of ‘‘ the king’s English.’’ Her’s was an 
active life, far removed from the quiet of 
books and meditation, but she loved good 
books and all that went to the making of 
a full well-rounded, well-informed char- 
acter, and there was a great charm in her 
conversation, a something that told of 
reserve force and depths untouched below. 
Though she gave freely of that that was 
within her, she did not exhaust herself 
or her theme. She was ever plain and 
direct of speech, simple and unassuming 
in bearing, unless in combat with wrong, 
when she became a very Nemesis, pursuing 
the wrongdoer with relentless force, nor 
rested until, so far as lay’ n her power, 
justice was done. She stood always bravely, 
unflinchingly for what she believed to be 
right, and, truly, her judgment was seldom 
at fault, and she was seldom vanquished. 
As she once told a hospital officer who was 
opposing some of her efforts for the comfort 
of her ‘‘ boys,’’ ‘* You better not get into 
a row with me, for whenever anybody does 
one of us always goes to the wall—and tt is 
never me.” 

She 
““ Knew the depth and knew the height, 

The bounds of darkness and of light ; 

And he who these extremes has seen 

Must needs know all that lies between.’’ 
And this she did, this brave-hearted, reso- 
jute woman, to whom all around her in- 
stinctively turned in need and in sorrow, 
and for whom she had ever the right word 
of love and encouragement. 
her hand revealed her strength and deter- 
mination, the sound of her voice gave 
inspiration and hope, and the sight of her 
face so deeply stamped with the fine, tender 
yet strong lines of character, th> eternal 
brooding motherhood that lay in the shining 
depth of her blue eyes—ah, who that has 
felt, heard and seen all this can forget it ? 
Who but recalls it all with joy and gratitude 
now that she is away ? 

How little she could have thought in 
her school days.of the work she was to do— 
the large place she was to fill in the hearts 
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and homes of her countrymen, and in our 
national history ! Nor could she once have 
thought that she was to be a household 
saint, the mention of whose name would 
bring a fervent ‘‘ God bless her’’ from 
thousands of grateful hearts. 
was a very human saint, not one to be set 
upon a pedestal and worshipped from afar, 
but one sharing in our full humanity with 
all its joys and its sorrows, and whose ex-’ 
perience had taught her how to be helpful’ 
in the experiences of others. 
was sometimes imposed upon did not deter 
her in her good work. She was one who 


Yet she 


That she 


would rather trust all and be sometimes 
deceived than to wound anyone by doubt- 


ing toomuch. She was quick to decide and 


to act. While others were vaguely won- 


dering over some social need or problem, 
she had found a way and gone straight to 
the need with sure supply. Though her 
work was chiefly among the old soldiers 
and their families, she by no means con- 
fined herself to them, but gave and gave, 


and gave wherever there was need, gave not 
of her money alone, but still more lavishly 
of herself. She must have felt with Lowell 
‘*The gift without the giver is bare.”’ 
She never wasted life in doubts or fears, 
but spent herself on the work before her, 
knowing this was the best preparation for 
the work that might be given in the future. 
She lived in the now—lived one day at a 
time, wisely and well. She had a noble 
scorn of all things mean and low, and yet a 
rare gift of separating the sin from the 
sinner and, while condemning the one, 
would help to save the other. As she once 
said, ‘‘ Every miserable sinner that comes 
my way is sure of two friends—God and 
me.’ Who can tell how many a poor 
life has been saved from utter wreck, how 
many a discouraged, despondent one has 


been aroused and given a new and stronger 
hope—a™irmer grasp on things both 


material and spiritual by this combination 
of ‘‘God and me’’? Whatever one’s 


faith in God may be there come times when 


only the human touch can help—when we 


must have that to keep fast hold upon the 
other—when God’s love must be seen in 
coming of ¢ Mother 
Bickerdyke at such a time could ‘not but 
mean life and hope and salvation. Only 


The 


human love. 


the opening of the great Book of Life’can 


reveal the extent and helpfulness of her 
work. Her’s was essentially a gospel of 
work, a religion of deeds rather than of 


words. 


How Wordsworth’s beautiful tribute to 
woman comes back to me as out of the 
shadows of the years that are fled I recall 
Mother Bickerdyke as I saw her in her 
Not perfect in the sense of being 
immune from human faults and failures— 
we could not have loved her as we did— 


home. 


could not love her as we still do—had this 
been true, but yet most ‘‘ nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort and command,’’ with a 
something about her we could not resist— 
a something that called us to high belief 
and service. Was it the compelling power 
of her great love? The force of her deep, 
unshaken faith in humanity? How 


vividly her face and form come back to me 
as I sit writing of her! She was as plain in 
dress as in speech; ‘‘ They try to fix me 
up and make me look stylish sometimes,”’ 
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she told me, ‘‘ but,’’ she added, ‘‘ I don’t 
like it. 
there’s too much else to think of and to do. 


I don’t want to think of my dress, 


I’ve no time for the making or the wearing 
of frills. It’s what a woman does, not 
what she wears, that counts with me. Ive 
no mind to be fashionable anyway,’’ and 
I hear yet the laugh with which she finished 
her remarks. And so it is that when I 
look at her photo, taken when some | 
one had ‘‘ fixed her up,’’ another and 
dearer picture of her comes to my mind. 
A picture in which her soft, white hair is 
drawn smoothly back from her face, and 
coiled low down on the back of her head, 


her dress, guiltless of collar or tie, unfast- 


ened at the throat and turned back to give 
her ample breathing room, her waist un- — 
trammelled by girdle or belt, her skirt 
short enough to be out of the way of her 
feet—never needing to be held up or 
thought of when she walked—in fact, the 
dress of a free woman who placed comfort 
before style, and to whom life was too busy 
and earnest, too filled with real things to 
have time or care for what she wore. Neat 
and tidy she always was, but unconven- 
tional and free. I called at her home 
informally at all hours—morning, noon, 
or night—and this was the garb in which 
she oftenest greeted me. This was as I 
saw and knew her in the summer days. 
As winter came on she dressed warmer, as 
we all do, but always in a way to leave her 
the free use of every member. In more 
formal dress she wore soft folds of white 
lace about her neck, but no stiff collars, 
no fetters of any kind for her. 

As I have said, there was no formality 
about my visits. Wherever in the house she 
happened to be busy at the time I called, 
whether in kitchen, bedroom, or parlour, 
there she took me, there we talked and 
worked together, for, unless my stay must 
be very short, she would let me take part 
in her work, and thus I felt that I did not 
hinder her in any way, and stayed longer 
than I would have done had it been other- 
wise. Once it was the time of canning 
peaches; she led me out into the kitchen, 
where I found the dignified Professor 
Bickerdyke with one of his mother’s ample 
aprons fastened ‘about his waist helping 
Lydia pare peaches, while she attended 
to the cooking and the canning of them. 
‘* Jimmy had nothing to do this afternoon, 
and these peaches needed taking care of 
tight away, so I told him he might as well 
help us,’’ she said. At my request she gave 
me a can of peaches and a knife, and I, too, 
‘“helped,’’ and what a social, merry time 
we had over our work! She kept urging 
me to ‘‘ eat them—eat all you can—they’re 
good for you.’’ ‘‘ Yes, eat them,’’ said 
the Professor, ‘‘ for what you eat mother 
won’t have to can. She is getting too 
tired, anyway ’’—so mindful was he ever 
of her comfort. 

[To be continued.| ee ie 


THE London Laymen’s Club are arrang- 
ing a dramatic performance of the comedy 
‘““ His Excellency the Governor,’? on 
behalf of the ‘‘ Boston Conference Fund, 
1907.’’ The performance is to take place — 
at the King’s Hall, King-street, Covent 
Garden, on November 21, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Lawford. Further 
particulars will be announced later: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORK OF OUR CHURCHES. 

Sir,—Now that the holidays are over, 
work will soon be in full swing; ministers, 
secretaries, and committees are already 
devising ways and means of increasing 
the helpfulness of the churches, 

May I say that the various sub-com- 
mittees of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association hold their meetings early next 
week, and applications for grants of litera- 
ture or money for special services or 
week-evening lectures should be sent to 
Essex Hall without delay. The committee 
are most anxious to be of service to any 
congregation desirous of making Unitarian 
Christianity a greater power for good in 
the town or district in which it is placed. 

Your readers will be interested to learn 
that arrangements haye been made by 
the committee for Dr. §. M. Crothers to 
deliver during October a week-night. lec- 
ture at the following places :— October 2, 
Leicester; 3, Norwich; 9, Bolton; 11, 
Gee Cross; 16, Sheffield; 18, Liverpool; 
23, Glasgow; 24, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In Scotland, during November, arrange- 
ments are in progress for special services 
and week-evening lectures conducted by 
the Revs. Henry Gow, H. D. Roberts, 
and C. J. Street. 

At Cambridge, the religious services 
conducted by Unitarian ministers will be 
reopened on Sunday, Oct. 14, when the 
Rev. John Page Hopps will preach, fol- 
lowed by Revs. Charles Peach, W. G. 
Tarrant, Alfred Hall, A. Hermann Thomas, 
George Critchley, Felix Taylor, and Charles 
Roper. The local committee trust that 
ministers, parents, and others will keep 
them informed of any young men or 
women who will be in Cambridge during 
next term. 

There are new Unitarian movements at 
Blackburn, Newport (Mon.), and Wimble- 
don, which seem full of promise; ministers 
are wanted ready to undertake arduous, 
painstaking, devoted work at these 
centres. 

The Unitarian Van Mission is proving 
once more that large numbers of people 
are ready to receive our Message, when 
presented in an effective and apostolic 
spirit. We are perplexed and cast down 
by difficulty and failure in some places, 

but if we have a message for the mind 
and heart of men, there are many in 
town and country who are eager to learn 
a truer and better way of life and religion 
than the old creeds present. The British 
~ and Foreign Unitarian Association exists 
that it may help men to reach this truer 
and better way. W. CopeLtanp Bowte. 

Esséx Hall, London. 


aE Ce SN eS 
SERVICES AT CAMBRIDGE: 

Srr,— As the beginning of a new 
academic year at Cambridge is drawing 
near, we would take this opportunity of 
reminding your readers of the services 
held there during the term. 

It is three years since these services 
came into being, and as the period of 
University life is, in the ordinary course, 
of three years’ duration, it is natural that 
for this ensuing year their vitality should 
tend to be below its normel strength, 
We aro, indeed, losing the panty of 
those wh» were responsible for their 


foundation. We would therefore instinc- 
tively welcome all new energy. We would 
be glad to receive the name of any one of 
either sex who is coming up to the Univer- 
sity from any of our churches and would 
care to be in touch with these services. 
They begin on Sunday, Oct. 14, with 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps, and are held at 
11, Emmanuel-street on Sundays at 
11.30 a.m. Names for convenience may 
be sent to R. MELpRum. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
oe 
VETERAN TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 
S1r,—In connection with the Jubilee 
Convention in London, Oct. 21-28, of 
the National Temperance League, I 
have been asked to send the names of 
members of our Unitarian Temperance 
Association who were in active work in 
1856, so that they may be mentioned at 
the Veterans’ Rally. As our Association 
has only just entered upon its 14th year, 
none of our members are apparently 
entitled to the honour, but there are 
many faithful veteran temperance 
workers in our churches whose names 
and work were prominent in 1856, and 
have so continued since. 
If each of these would kindly send me 
a card, I shall be glad to make up the 
list. W. R. Marsa. 
31, Birkhall-road, Catford, S.E. 


THE congregation of  Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton (a correspondent writes to 
the Manchester Guardian) traces its history 
back to 1672, at which date Robert 
Goodwin, who was vicar of Bolton at the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, and 
came out with “the Noble Two Thou- 
sand,’’ obtained a licence to preach in a 
house at the corner of Deansgate and 
Mealhouse-lane. Goodwin died in 1685; 
he was followed in 1689 by John Lever, 
and in 1692 by Robert Seddon, who, 
shortly before his death, presented to 
his people some land at the top of 
Bank-street, then known as “ Windy 
Bank,’’ for the erection of a chapel. 
The old meeting-house was built upon 
it, and opened in 1696; its bicentenary 
was celebrated at some notable gather- 
ings in 1896. In 1854 a new chapel 
had become a necessity; the old one was 
pulled down and the present building 
erected onits site. The opening took place 
on August 21, 1856, when Robert Brook 
Aspland, of Dukinfield, was the preacher. 
At a meeting held afterwards in the 
Baths Assembly Rooms, among the 
speakers were Dr. J. R. Beard, his son 
(the Rev. Chas. Beard), Mr. Robert Hey- 
wood (Bolton’s first mayor), and Mr. 
Joseph Crook, M.P. The jubilee of the 
present chapel is to be commemorated 
on September 30, when the minister, the 
Rev. J. H. Weatherall, is to preach, and 
on the following Wednesday a re-union 
will be held in the Baths Assembly 
Rooms, at which the three surviving 
previous ministers will be present, viz., 
the Rev. Jeffrey Worthington (1864-73), 
the Rev. C. C. Coe (1874-95), and the 
Rev. C. J. Street (1896-1903). The con- 
gregation has throughout its history held 
an important place in the li’e ef Lanca- 
shire Nonconfermity and public service. 
Tt has at present about 440 members on 
ita seatholders’ list, and {a still growing, 


ABERDEEN UNITARIAN CHURCH; 
OPENING SERVICES. 


THe new church in Skene-street, of 
which the hall has keen in use for some 
weeks, was opened on Sunday with special 
services conducted by Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford: 

On the previous evening a social 
meeting was held in the church hall, 
when there was a large attendance, and 
the proceedings were of an enthusiastic 
nature. Rev. Alexander Webster, 
minister of the church, presided, and 
amongst those on the platform were the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association; Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, Glasgow; Mr. H. B. Melville, 
Kirkcaldy; Dr. Wood, Dundee; Mr. 
Duncan M‘Millan and Mr. John M‘Millan; 
the architects, and others. 

The CHARMAN said that was to him 
the greatcst occasion of his ministerial 
life. That church had been in his mind 
night and day for a great many years: 
He hardly believed it existed, but he 
supposed it did. He hoped that church 
would be for the benefit of their congre- 
gational life, and that it would give them 
an opportunity, such as they never had 
before, of dealing with the city. It had 
long been his conviction that the old 
place was in no way suitable for them 
in these days. Their faith, as they be- 
lieved, was a worthy faith, and he 
thought they should have a_ building 
worthy of it.. The new building was in 
every way worthy of their cause, and he 
hoped they would haye in it a happy life 
for many years to come. He would like 
to say in the presence of the architects, 
the Messrs. M‘Millan, that they were very 
much pleased with the building, as the 
architects had designed it and the work 
had been executed. He was quite sure 
there was not another church like it in 
Aberdeen—he did not know one which 
had its freshness, and he wanted a 
reputation for sweet air as well as good 
doctrine. He congratulated the architects 
on a work which was a credit to them, 
and to the profession to which they 
belonged. 

Mr. Joun M‘MiLLan returned thanks 
for the kind words Mr. Webster had 
used in regard to his father and himself. 
They all knew Mr. Webster’s love for 
brother man, and he had extended that 
in the fullest degree to the architects: 
Mr. M‘Millan also referred to the assist- 
ance they had received from the com- 
mittee and others. 

Mr. Grosvenor TanpotT said ~ the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
were glad to see a congregation with 
sufficient energy to undertake any such 
work as was accomplished there. Hecon- 
gratulated the chairman and all those con- 
cerned on the work which had been done. 
Unitarianism of to-day represented, rather 
than any particular doctrine, the desire 
for truth, and a building like that in a 
great university town, devoted to research 
after trush, must have a great influence: 
A town of cultured people could not be 
ignoant of the religions movements of 
the dey, if they had s church whose 
objeot was truth, situated among them, 


| eapecially with a building like that, with 
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a congregation of considerable size, and 
with a minister of much distinction. 
PRINCIPAL CARPENTER Said that five 
years ago he had the pleasure to give 
some lectures in this city, and then, 
for the first time, became acquainted 
with their minister. Mr. Webster showed 
him the old church, and the situation 
which had already been secured for the 
new building. Mr. Webster told him 
many of his hopes and some of his 
fears in connection with it. Year after 
year the congregation and the minister 
had borne the brunt of that long and 
laborious toil, and they now rejoiced 
together on the work which had been 
accomplished. No doubt many tender 
recollections would gather round the old 
building, but it would not be long before 
new memories would begin to twine 
round that new house, and the new 
building would become enshrined in their 
hearts as a sanctuary of faith and de- 
votion, more beautiful even than that 
old house which they had quitted. There 
was never a time which seemed co bright 
as the present for the truths which they 
believed they had to share with their 
fellowmen. As one looked back over the 
movement of the last 30 years, he saw how 
much had been done by scholars of many 
schools of Christian life and thought for 
the understanding of the Bible. It was 
very interesting to remember that it was 
from Aberdeen some thirty years ago that 
the first great impulse came, which 
opened up the new paths of scholarship 
in Great Britain, through the brilliant 
researches of Professor Robertson Smith, 
of whose memory Aberdeen might be 
justly proud. There came the question 
to all of them—when they had got their 
truth what were they to do with it? 
were they to share it with others? It 
was largely for that purpose that they 
had built that new house. The little 
crowd which gathered steadily from week 
to week would be only representative of 
the larger company which would more or 
less be influenced as they hoped and 
believed, by the work that was done and 
the words that were spoken there. A 
church existed no doubt primarily for 
the sake of those who constituted it, but 
he supposed that even in the most godly 
city in Scotland there was probably a 
larger proportion outside the churches 
than inside, and it must be the aim of 
every congregation to reach as many as 
it could, and gather them to what it 
conceived to be the highest interests of 
God, of duty, and the life to come. Any- 
one walking along those splendid streets 
on a Sunday afternoon would see young 
men and women parading up and down, 
no doubt enjoying themselves in a whole- 
same way, but detached from the great 
religious thoughts and purposes and 
hopes of life. Those who had those 
thoughts and purposes and hopes should 
diffuse what was precious to themselves 
amongst others. Religion and integrity 
of character were most closely connected. 
It was for the building up of character 
that the Church existed. The Church 
that was not active in saving others 
would find considerable difficulty in 
saving itself, and it was only through 
a. continual maintenance of the high 
purposes of work for their fellow-men 
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that they could possibly hope to spread 
the love of God. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. WEBSTER. 


Mr. ALEX. Ropepis said the congregation 
felt that the leader of the whole move- 
ment in connection with the erection of 
the church had been their most successful 
minister, and they thought that this was 
an opportunity of commemorating in a 
humble, but no less sincere, way the 
affection they bore towards Mr. Webster 
and their appreciation of his leadership. 
He asked Mr. T. M. Spiby to make a pre- 
sentation to Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Spiby then presented Mr, Webster 
with a handsome gold watch, subscribed 
for by the congregation as a token of 
their confidence in his ministry. They 
trusted that he would long be spared as 
their minister. The inscription on the 
watch was :—‘ Presented to Rey. Alex- 
ander Webster as a mark of affectionate 
esteem from his congregation, to com- 
memorate the opening of the new church 
building, Aberdeen, Sept. 22, 1906.”’ 

Mr. WexpstTer returned sincere thanks 
for the generous gift. There were other 
men who had taken part in that work 
whose work should have been recognised 
before his. He would mention, for} in- 
stance, the nameof Mr. McRobb. He (Mr. 
Webster) had done nothing that deserved 
credit. He had simply done what he was 
impelled todo; He assured them that he 
was prouder than he could tell in having 
that house. He would always} esteem 
their gift more than anything else, because 
it stood for their love towards him. 

Mr. Spiby then presented Mrs.jWebster 
with a silver tea service, and Mrs. Webster 
returned thanks. 

Several other speakers spoke in con- 
gratulatory terms, and a programme of 
music was rendered during the evening. 


THE SunpAY SERVICES. 


There was a large congregation both 
morning and evening at the opening ser- 
vices on Sunday. In the morning Prin- 
cipal CARPENTER said it was in 1833 that 
the first Unitarian preacher came to this 
city. Several years later their old church 
in George-street was built. Under a suc- 
cession of pastors the little band of 
adherents had been slowly growing, and 
now they had raised that new home of 
faith and worship and of trust. He 
asked what lessons they had brought with 
them from the sanctuary which they had 
left, what hopes did they bring with 
them there, what truth would there be 
taught, what prayer would there be 
offered, what work would there be done, 
what thought should be wide enough to 
comprehend the purposes for which they 
had dedicated that house to the service of 
God and of man. He then proceeded to 
preach an eloquent sermon from 1 Tim. 
li, 15—‘‘ The house of God, which is the 
church of the living God,’’ in the course 
of which he pointed out the duty of the 
church to be always open to receive new 
truth, 


Suffolk Village Mission.—Several parcels 
were sent forthe Rummage Sale at Bedfield from 
anonymous donors, besides others from those 
who enclosed name and address. Mr. Richard 
Newell wishes heartily to thank all with whom 
he: cannot communicate direct, for their gifts. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ree 

Birmingham: Hurst Street Mission.— 
The anniversary and harvest services, conducted 
by Mr. W. J. Clarke last Sunday, are reported 
as the most successful and inspiring ever held at 
the mission. 

Cullompton.—The Sunday-school anniver- 
sary was combined with the harvest festival on 
Sunday last, and the services were successful in 
every way. A numerous party cycled over from 
Taunton. The Rev. J. Worthington preached 
in the morning and evening, the morning — 
lessons being read by Mr. C. EH. Jewell, of 
Exeter, and J. Duckworth, of Taunton. In the 
afternoon Mr. Jewell conducted a service for 
children and parents, Mr. E. J. Yandale, of 
Taunton, reading the lesson, : 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual aggregate service was held 
on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 23, at the Hackney 
Chapel. The weather being fine, there was a 
strong muster of visitors from the various 
schools, The Rev. Henry Rawlings, who kindly 
conducted the service, welcomed the Union in 
the name of the Hackney school and congrega- 
tion. His helpful address and the bright hymns 
and music were much appreciated. Programmes 
for the winter session may now be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. A. H. Verstage, Park 
Villa, Godalming. 

Liverpool: Ullet-road.— The Rathbone 
Club has issued an admirable programme of 
lectures to be given twice a month during the 
coming session on Thursday evenings. At the 
opening soirée on Oct. 4 the President, Mr. H. 
R. Rathbone, M.A., is to give an address; on | 
Oct. 25 comes the first lecture, by the Rev. J. 
E. Manning, on “ Plato.” The Rev. C. Craddock 
follows on Nov. 15 with a lecture on “The 
Poetry of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing in relation to Nature.” Among the lecturers 
in the New Year are to be Miss Hleanor Rath- 
bone, on ‘‘ The Political Status of Women,” and 
Professor MacCunn on “‘Stoicism.” 

London: Essex Church.—The next 
quarterly meeting of the London Guild’s Union 
is to be held injthis church on Wednesday 
evening, October 10, at 8 o'clock. There will 
be a religious service, when Dr. Crothers will 
preach, 

Manchester: Broughton.—The welcoming 
soirée to the Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A., was 
held on September 19, whena large audience 
was present. Words of welcome were addressed 
to the new minister by the Revs. Principal 
Gordon, J. E. Manning, N. Anderton, and C._ 
Peach, and Messrs. Fletcher Robinson, W. B. 
Haylings, and C. Hough. Mr. Dawtrey in his 
reply, thanked all those who had helped in the 
welcome accorded him. What had been said 
had been greatly encouraging. He had accepted 
the ministry at Broughton, because he knew it 
would be a hard place. He expressed himself 
full of hope and full of zeal. He had come, he 
said, not to work for his own cause, but for 
God’s, and he hoped that the work would be 
fruitful, and that we should soon have a large 
church in Higher Broughton. Mr. Dawtrey 
urged his hearers to come to the services and 
encourage their minister; if they did this, suc- 
cess was assured. Some excellent songs were 
rendered during the course of the evening. 

Oldbury.—A successful fancy fair was held 
in the school and gronnds on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 17 and 18, in aid of the 
chapel funds. Councillor J. W. Growcott 
presided on the Monday, when the fair was 
opened by Mr. J. J. Lynam, and the vote of 
thanks was proposed by the Rev. W. G. 
Topping. Mr. Lynam said he was glad to do 
anything to further the work begun by his dear 
and much Jamented friend, the late Rey. H. 
McKean, and to show his" appreciation , of the 
way in which Mr. Topping was carrying on his 
work. On the Tuesday, Mrs. J. Morgan, one of 
the oldest members of the congregation, opened 
the fair. 

Whitby.—A very interesting feature of the 
service on Sunday evening last, at Flowergate 
Old Chapel, was the inauguration of a noble 
carved oak statue of a woman with her right 
foot on the neck of a serpent. The minister 
(Rev. F. Haydn Williams), after reading 
Genesis iii. 15, as the Hebrew version of the 
triumph of good over evil, which co- 
ordinates with the Greek myth of Apollo and 
the Python, and the story of St.George and the 
Dragon, presented the statue as the gift of 
Mrs. Tattersfield, one of the chapel trustees 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
iater than Thursday Afternoon. 

eee 
SUNDAY, September 3o. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8. Huryn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEss= HIPPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7,Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

rixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. SrannEy. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH ; 
6.30, Rev. EpGar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. 8S. M. Crorszrs, D.D. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrEpris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev..A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 

_ Groran CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] and 7, 
Bev. E. Saverrt. Hicks, M.A. Harvest 
Services. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
7, Rey. FrEp HanKINsoN. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 

‘Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Popr. 
Little Portland-stréet Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. Pace Hoeps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN CooprR, B.A. Har- 
vest Thanksgiving Services. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Fiumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JmnKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetix TAyLor, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD OCAPLETON. 

€toke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Etratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. W. H. 
Rosz, and 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarbs. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledov, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. J. 
H. Wicxstesp, M.A., ‘“ Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence.”’ 

Yrood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


So 


PROVINCIAL. 

Paras, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Braokroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McoGun. 

Buaoxroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BourNremMoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 

‘BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cmerepia Jones, M.A. 


11.15 and 


i'pienron, Christ Church, New-road, North’ 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


‘ 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
eps to petits children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s. 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. — 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorer StTRrET. 

CantTeRBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Surra. 

CuEsTER, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. K. Davis, M.C.O. 

Dircuutne, Sept. 30, Harvest Festival, 11.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 snd 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsxaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rosd, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marremn, 

Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C 
Hararove, M.A. 

LxtorstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 

_ Mr. Morrmmer Rowe, B.A. 

Lrsoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 

LiverrooLt, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. Rrynotps, B.A. 

Livzerproon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozserts. 


Blackfriars, 


Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGmErs, B.A. 
Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 
Newroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Kev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. ; 
PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. Finnerty. 

PortsmoutTs, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Soarsoroven, Westborough, 10.46 and 8.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETzoup, M.A. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TmaspaLte REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. SrreEr, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DetTa Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FrepErRicK Buount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Trowszipas, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. 

TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

UNITARIAN VAN Misston, Middleton, October 
1, 2,3; Hollinwood, Oct. 4, 5, 6, at 7.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwxeEs. 

—$<$<$<$< 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
V. Crook, of Newry. 3 
———g>____—. 
WALES. 
AsgrystwitH, New Street fMeeting, House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. F. W. Drew, B.A. 
ee 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrortu. 


EW SCHOOLROOM, WALTHAM- 
STOW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


SUM REQUIRED, £300. 


ce aR STE La sed, 

Promised by the Congregation 100 0 0 
Donations already advertised 75: 2050 
Mr. John Harrison ... =35 1010 0 
Rey. L. Scott ... Lede 0 
Mrs. H.-Rutt ... 5 ie 0) 
A Friend AS ee ace ws La pO) 
Miss E. Sharps (Second donation) 20 0 0 
Amount still required ius Bees 91 C80 
Any sum will be thankfully acknowledged 


by either of the Treasurers, 
Miss PROSSER, 
66, Howard-road, Walthamstow. 
Miss EH. M. Jones, 
3, Connaught-avenue, Chingford, 
or the Minister, 
Rev. W. H. Rossz, 
47, Cedars-avenue, Walthamstow. 


DEATH. 

Cross.—On September 19th, at 3, Hanover- 

place, Canterbury, Alderman Thomas Cross, 
J-P., aged’ 78 years. 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON, 
A BAZAAR 


WILL BE HELD AT 
MYBDLETON HALL, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON 
(Opposite the Church), 


On Thursday, 18th, Friday, roth, and 
Saturday, zoth of October, 


IN AID OF THE 


PRESTON MEMORIAL BUILDING FUND. 
To be opened at 3.0 each day. 


Thursday, by Lady DURNING-LAWRENCE. 
Friday, by Mrs. W. BLAKE OpGERS, and 
Saturday, by Mrs. H. Errs. 
Articles for sale at the Bazaar will be most 
gratefully received, and may be sent to 
Mrs. SAVELL HICKS, 
26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, N. 


Schools, etc, 


—_—e— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lizian Tarzot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


VW SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 


the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Higueatr, Lonpon, N. 

‘The next Examination for the Committee’s 
Scholarship will be held on Friday, November 
30th, For particulars, apply to the Head 
Mistress, Miss LinraAn Tatpot, B.A., on or 
before November Ist. 


|9 tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
J ADELAIDE-PLACEH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
EC. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnk3Encez, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H., Jupax, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpoastuy, RENCE. 
1 Diol Miss OrnME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. BI years.| 
nee “018 4 015 6 014 2 012311 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


te NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, ‘ ; 
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THE INQUIRER. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND WORKERS, 


NEW CLASS BOOKS, HYMNALS, 


AND OTHER 


LITERATURE 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


will now be required for the work of the 
Autumn and Winter. 


Send to ESSEX HALL for Catalogues 
and other Information. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


JOHN HARWOOD’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS. 


New and Original Adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s Story “'The Chimes,” also “ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “A Christmas Carol,” “ Doctor 
Marigold’s Story,” &c., and Selections from 
Shakespeare and other Autbors. Special terms 
for our own churches. Address : 

Farr ViEwW, PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


FOURTH GHTY RIUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amcurt te Credit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
3} per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 48rd Annual Report on Application. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF NON- 
SUBSCRIBING MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS OF LONDON AND 

THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 

The 18th ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Westgate Chapel, High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex, on Thursday, October 4th. Religieus 
Service, 11.30 a.m., conducted by the Rev. L. 
P. Jacks, M.A., of Manchester College, Oxford; 
preacher, Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, B.A., of Read- 
ing. Collection in aid of the Assembly’s 
funds. Luncheon in the Town Hall, 1.15 p.m. 
Business meeting, 2.30 p.m. Mr. W. Wallace 
Bruce, L.C.C., President, in the chair. Tea in 
the Town Hall,'5 o’elock. Ministers’ Meeting, 
6pm. Public Meeting at 7 p.m. in the chapel. 
Chairman, Mr. Alderman J. H. Every. 
Speakers, Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, T. 8. M. 
Edwards, Charles Roper, B.A., Mr. F. Lawson 
Dodd, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and others. Music 
by the choir during the evening. 

Tickets for the Luncheon 2s. 6d., and Tea 
6d. (Ministers and Delegates free), may be 
obtained of the Church Secretaries, of Mr. 
Hale, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., and of the 

Rev. Freperico ALLEN, Hon. Sec., 
5, Holland Grove, London, 8.W. 

Norr.—A fast train for Lewes leaves 
Victoria Station (L.B. & S.C.R) at 9.45 a.m., 
returning 8.20 p.m. Tickets 5/3 return. To 
be OBTAINED at the BOOKING OFFICE on pro- 
duction of Luncheon Card. 


Vi ISS DREWRY’S Evening Meetings 

for the Critical Study of individual 
works of English Literature will begin again 
early in October. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, 
Readings, and Lessons in Haglish Language 
and Literature and kindred subjests | examines 
and helps. students by etter and in her 
peading peels | King Henry'sread, 

ty¥a 


enaeg; 


Board and Residence. 
ad 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. PotTer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 

21, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms moderate.—The Misses Pirt-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 

Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 

and station. Terms moderate. — Mrs. W. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1906. 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_o—_ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, ‘Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


HE REv. A. DOEL desires occasional 
engagements for service, or supply in 

any Free Christian pulpit—Address, for the 
resent, clo Mr. R. D. DaRBIsHireE, Victoria 
ark, Manchester. 


~ 


Se desired by middle-aged 

Lady as COMPANION, AMANUENSIS, 
or HOUSEKEEPER. Small salary. Refer- 
ences, former situation, and Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 
26, Lancaster-avenue, Liverpool. 


‘Phen COOK Wanted very shortly. 
Middle-aged preferred. Two servants 
kept. Good wages to good servant.—Mrs. R. 
Roscog, 16, Kemplay-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED.—Post of HOUSEKEEPER 

to Lady or Gentleman, Hotel, or School. 

Domesticated. Good Amanuensis and Account- 

ant. Distance no object. Highest credentials. 
C. S., 47, Wendover-road, Harlesden. 


ENTERDEN.—WANTED, a COT- 
TAGE, 3 bedrooms. Rent must be 


small.—Full particulars, F., INQUIRER Office, 


3, Essex-street, W.C. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has eve. Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22,G ilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from is. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION, 1906-7. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS will be 
delivered by the Principal, Rev. ALx. 
GorDON, M.A., in the Library of the College, 
Summerville, Vieteria-park, Manchester, on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1906, at Five o’clock. 
The attendance of all friends of the Institution 
is invited. 

Epwarp TAsor, | 
H.-L. H. Tuomas, ) 


(R088 STREET CHAPEL, MAN- 
./ OHESTER, HARVEST. SERVICES 
Gotober 7th (at 10.80 and 6.29), Conducted 

xb, Rev. & A, STeIntHAL, 


by Br. Davit 
end ey: ft P; ARROW, MAL 


Hon. Secs. 


OUNG QUALIFIED CHEMIST’S 
ASSISTANT, with knowledge of photo- 
graphy. Good opening to suitable applicant. 
—A. C., c/o Davy, Hitt & Co., Southwark- 
street, S.E. , 2 


ADY REQUIRED as MOTHER’S 
HELP for two children, 1 and 4 years. 
Must have good pes ences een by letter, 
stating full particulars, to Mrs. BENHAM, 27, 
Sackville-road, Hove. ; 


ANTED, COOK-GENERAL. Small 

family. One other young servant kept. 

Age not under 23. Must be thoroughly reliable. 

Comfortable home——Mrs. AntTuHoNyY, “ Hill- 
croft,’ Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


i 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, EHssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and shouldreach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


PER PAGE 
HALF-PAGE ... 
PER COLUMN ... 
INcH IN COLUMN 
Special Terms for a Serie. 
Calendar Notices, 10s..per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge,1' 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, 1ls.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to HE. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, L1TD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, K.0., and Published for the Pros 
vistors by H, KENNEDY, fe the Off abi epee eiterts 
trand, London, W.0, Sols Agent, JOR EYWoon, 

0 to 26, Larabe paultentreet, WiC, Manchestet 
ORN BETWeeD, Deansgate —Raturtes; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ANOTHER sermon by the late Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, on ‘‘Ostens6 Church,” 
preached after a holiday in Norway, 
appears in our’ present issue. 

On Wednesday next, October 10, as 
we announced last week, the annual 
service of the London Guilds’ Union is to 
be held in Hssex Church, Kensington, 
when the Rev. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., will be 
the preacher., Though the service is 
primarily intended for the members of 
the five London Guilds, we are informed 
by the President of the Union that other 
friends will be cordially welcomed. The 
service is at 8 o'clock, and the church is 
easily reached from the Notting Hill Gate 
‘stations of the Tube or the Metropolitan. 


Tur Church Congress has been meeting 
at Barrow this week, under the presidency 
of Dr. Diggle, Bishop of Carlisle. ‘ The 
most solemn fact I know about the 
Church of England to-day,’’ said the 
Bishor, in his presidential address, ‘is 
that so small a proportion of the whole 
population, and a still smaller proportion 
of the male population, attends her public 
services. We condemn the indifference of 
the people; but our condemnation is unjust 
if we condone the shortcomings of the 
Church: And one of these shortcomings 
is that the world is too much in the 
Church and the Church too little in the 
world; No true Church will ever be of 
the world ; yet will it always be, and be 
felt to be, in the world, Moreover, no 
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healthy church will cling too closely te 
its past. Its healthiness will be mani- 
fested by its power of adapting its past 
to its present, and making its present a 
preparation for its future. Almost every 
age is to some extent an age of transi- 
tion from a waning past to a waxing 
future ; and a living Church must be the 
contemporary of each successive age. 


Dr. Digeie then spoke of the Oxford 
movement, from which the church had 
indeed gained something, but from which 
the time had now come to reckon up the 
losses; and he proceeded to ask some 
searching questions as to the true nature 
of authority and inspiration, pleading for 
a living church in touch with the realities 
of the present. The Church of England 
ought to be both primitive and progressive, 
not afraid of truth and enlightenment 
and clear comprehensive thinking, ‘‘ mak- 
ing life in God the basis of religion and 
life for man its evidence, bringing the 
light and power of the Gospel to bear on 
all national, intellectual, social, and moral 
problems; according a glad welcome to 
all reverent inquiry, and a loving embrace 
to every kind of truth; recognising the 
sacramental priesthood of the laity, of 
which priesthood the clergy are, through 
Christ and His Apostles, the ordained 
ministers? Shall we,’’ he asked finally, 
‘“‘carnalise and materialise our holy reli 
gion ?- Shall we shrink from enlighten- 
ment and dread the iconoclasm of truth, 
and, magnifying hostilities among our- 
selves, show the worid that we neither 
know n:r care what human brotherhood 
means? Or shall we, for the sake of the 
Divine Redeemer and the sinful redeemed, 
close our ranks and sink our differences, 
resolute to break materialism in pieces with 
the forces of the Spirit of God, the God of 
all kinds of good knowledge, the Author 
and Giver of all kinds of truth, the lov- 
ing Father of all men, in love of Whom all 
men of every race and church are 
brethren 2? ’” 

Tue Rev. F. B. Meyer delivered a 
stirring address at Huddersfield on Tues- 
day as President of the Baptist Union, at 
their Autumn Assembly; Human society, 
he said, was passing through one of the 
greatest revolutions of history. One most 
welcome sign of progress was the growing 
estimation in which the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, in its efforts for arbi- 
tration and peace, was held. He used 
some strong language about the Tsar 
and the King of the Belgians, and then, 
turning to the Education question, urged 
Mr. Birrell to adopt a strong policy, in 
which they would give him unfaltering 
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support: As to the duty of their churches 
they needed earnest, educated, and t:a- 
velled preachers, and he pleaded for a 
college at one of the national Universities. 
They ought to supplement denominational 
institutions by the enlarged herizon and 
bracing atmosphere which could be best 
communicated there. The concluding 
appeal of the address was for a prac- 
tical gospel of social redemption, and 
regeneration for poor and rich alike; 

Tuer opening of the Medical Schools on 
October 1 has long been utilised as a suit- 
able occasion for the delivery of inaugural 
addresses by leaders in the medical world, 
whether as practitioners or professors. A 
review of the several speeches enables us 
to get some insight into the aims and ideals 
of medical education and service. Con- 
sidering the great and growing function 
discharged by the doctors of the land, it 
would be foolish not to pause and ask our- 
selves what the thoughts are which animate 
those on whom the social well-being so 
largely dep-uds. For, incalculable as are 
the personal needs of individual patients 
to which the physician ministers, the public 
office of the doctor is, perhaps, more far 
reaching and is continually increasing, as 
witness; by way of example, the growing 
call for medical supervision in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

WE notice in the first place the large 
amount of attention devoted to the subject 
of medical research. Thus Professor Iwan 
Pavloff, of St. Petersburg, addressing the 
students at Charing Cross, dealt entirely 
with this subject. The Russian Professor 
gave a full account of inquiries carried on 
by him in regard to the psychological 
processes of the higher animals, and men- 
tioned particularly experiments on the 
excretion of saliva in cats and dogs. Dr. 
H. Campbell Thompson, at Middlesex Hos- 
pital, also treated on experimental research, 
and urged the pressing need for further 
public support of the medical schools. It 
may be that such support is lacking because 
the public is less convinced than the pro- 
fession as to the need or the justification of 
vivisection. 

OnE of the most widely interesting 
addresses is that of Professor Byers, of 
Belfast, to the women students at the Royal 
Free Hospital. Members of the medical 
profession are to regard their office as a 
trusteeship ; they are to work for the bet- 
terment of life as ‘‘ good citizens inspired 
with the desire of service.’’ The lecturer 
then pointed out two directions in which 
there is an enlarging sphere for the work 
of medical women. The first is in connec: 
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tion with the medical inspection and 
supervision of school children. Hf the 
present Education Bill passes into law, 
there will be a great demand for such 
service, and we shall be able to put into prac- 
tice some of the lessons in school hygiene 
taught to us ky Scandinavia and Germany, 
which are at present so far ahead of us in 
this respect. The second point had to do 
with the prevention of infant mortality. 
Here, as Professor Byers tells us, our in- 
structor is France. The long-continued 
decline in the birth-rate in that country has 
made the preservation of life a very urgent 
question. The same decline is taking 
place here, and on that account, as well 
as on other grounds, we too must prevent |, 
the waste of hfe. Professor Byers gave 
some account of the work being done in 
Huddersfield under the direction of two 
former Royal Free Hospital students— 
work which is based on the model of a 
French village near Dijon, and which is 
doing much to reduce the unsatisfactory 
death-rate in the Yorkshire town. These 
are a few of the topics of public interest, 
but they are sufficient to suggest that 
a collection of some of these addresses in 


our readers against, the careless note at the 
end of the book, which gives a list of 
the authors consulted for the Life of 
Jesus. Werule, Urede, and Holtmann are 
merely misprints for Wernle, Wrede, and 
Hollmann, but ‘‘ Historical and Religious 
Tales. By Schiele, Marburg,’’ is too 
absurd, for the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbicher, the valuable series of popular 
handbooks, edited by Lic. Schiele, of which 
Bousset’s ‘‘ Jesus’’ is one. The reference 
to Professor Weinel is also misleading, as 
though he were the author, not simply 
the editor of the ‘‘* Lebensfragen ”’ 
series, 
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Tue National Federation of Assistant 
Teachers met at Nottingham, last Saturday, 
some 400 delegates, representing over 16,0CG0 
members, being present, and passed the 
following resolution on the Education 
question. An amendment was moved, 
affirming that ‘‘a national and secular 
system ’’ was the real solution of the 
difficulty, but the resolution was carried 
by a majority of five to one :—‘‘ This 
conference hereby expresses its satisfaction 


pamphlet form would be of considerable 


popular value. 


Or Gustav Frenssen’s last novel, 
‘* Hilligenlei,’’ published last November, 


100,000 copies were sold in the first three 


months, and the book has been the sub- 
ject ofa great deal of discussion, especi- 
ally in liberal religious circles, both on 
account of its moral bearings, and because, 
interwoven with the story of the Holstein 
peasant and sailor folk, there is a short 
life of Jesus, told from the standpoint of 
one who ha; accepted the “results of 
German critical study of the Gospels in 
a somewhat extreme form. The writer, 
who is the hero of the story, called his 
work ‘‘ The Life of the Saviour, presented 
in accordance with German research: the 
basis of German regeneration.’? Of this, 
and of the novel as a whole, we shall have 
more to say, and simply note here that an 
English translation, with the title “ Holy- 
land,’’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Constable & Co. 

“* HILLIGENLEI’’ has not been so for- 
tunate in its translator as .‘* Jérn Uhl,”’ 
of which the English version was issued 
by the same publisher last year. The 
work in the case of ‘‘ Holyland’’ has 
been either too hastily done, or with an 
imperfect knowledge cf German. Thus, 
in the Life of Jesus, in the description of 
parties among the Jews, ‘* Fremdglau- 
bigen ’’ is translated ‘‘ foreign beliefs ’’ 
(p. 302), and on the next page, where the 
author has told of the last revolt of the 
Nationalist party, which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and ‘‘ bloody 
annihilation ’’ of the people, the transla- 
tor proceeds: ‘‘The people survived 
indeed,’’ whereas the author is returning 
to the time of Jesus, to say that then 
indeed the people were still there, but as 
sheep without a shepherd. Then on p. 307 
the translator makes Frenssen say that 
the boy Jesus criticised all the beliefs of 
his time, whereas in fact the statement is 
that he did not criticise, but accepted 
them all, as a child of his time. Weneed 
not multiply instances, but must warn 


with those clauses of the Education Bill 
under which: (a) The present dual system 
of schools is partially abolished; (6) 
the Conscience Clause for scholars and 
teachers is made of a more genuine charac- 
ter; (c) further provision is made for the 
supervision of the physical condition of 
children in primary schools; (d) the 
present register of teachers is abolished ; 
(e) compensation is to be granted to 
teachers who suffer financial loss through 
non-transfer to the local authority; but 
is of opinion that no Education Bill will 
permanently settle the present controversy 
unless provision is made for: (1) the 
complete abrogation of a State system 
of denominational schools; (2) the aboli- 
tion of creed tests for teachers in State- 
aided schools and colleges ; (3) a right of 
appeal for dismissed teachers.’’ 


A PAMPHLET on ‘‘ The Peril in Natal,’’ 
by ‘‘ Gebuza,’’ recently published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin (3d. net) should serve as a 
useful warning against hasty judgment 
of the Native question. The story of the 
wrongs inflicted on the Natives, largely as 
a result of panic and misunderstanding, is 
sorrowful reading. ‘‘It is an ominous 
fact,’’ says the author, ‘‘ that speakers 
and writers on this side of the globe 
should continue in these days to harp upon 
the notion that the outlying districts of 
Natal are as dangerous as the Sioux- 
infested backwoods of Fennimore Cooper’s 
novels, or as evil spots in England. The 
simple truth is that the journals of Natal 
may be searched in vain, from the date of its 
occupation, for any instance of Native 
attacks upon life or property other than 
individual breaches of the law, such as 
occur in allcommunities. A half-century’s 
statistics of Native crimes against Euro- 
peans in the Colony would prove to be in 
striking constrast with the view usually 
presented of this matterin England. When 
this subject is debated, the usual criterion 
is that of arithmetic (10 Blacks to 1 White), 
coupled with assumptions as to the neces- 
sary tendencies of all savages. No appeal 
to history is suggested, and for a good 
reason. The actual experience of the 
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Natal colonist is uniformly fatal to that 


theory of peril to the Whites, which has 


proved in the past to be a source of deadly 
peril to the Blacks.”’ 

WE have received from the Rev. F. B. 
Mott, of Southport, a letter in which he 
deprecates what he regards as our very 
inadequate review and appreciation of 
Mr. Hawkes’s poem, ‘‘ The Coming of 
Christ,’’ in last week’s Inquirer. Myr. 
Mott does not convince us that our judg- 
ment was at fault; but, while we cannct 
publish the whole of his review of our review, 
we are quite willing that he should make 
his plea for the poem, and encourace 
readers to procure it, and judge for them-~ 
selves. ‘“‘I feel very keenly,’’ says Mr. 
Mott, ‘‘ that if your reviewer’s notice is to 
be left as the only comment given to your 
readers, then, very many may easily form a 
sudgment of the poem which would be far 
from worthy of itand might lead to their 
depriving themselves of the inspiration to 
be derived from reading and possessing tke 
poem for themselves, and further, perhaps, 
check the efforts of others in the direction 
of making this new addition to our Unitarian 
literature known in circles beyond our own, 
where I think it is particularly calculated 
to do much helpful work for our faith. 
Surely a very inadequate conception of 
the poem is suggested by the absence from 
your reviewer’s notice—an absence doubt- 
less unintentional—of any appreciation of 
the restrained yet exquisitely delicate 
spiritual apprehension which permeatcs 
the poem from beginning to end. The 
singular simplicity of language, full of 
charm, never, so far as Jam able to detect, 
anywhere throughout the poem presents a 
harshness, crudity, or colloquialism which 
jars against this pure and ennobling 
spiritual apprehension of the soul of 
Jesus.”” 
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THE extension of the Manchester Dom- 
estic Mission Society’s station in Willert- 
street, Collyhurst, will be opened to-day 
(Saturday). The old premises, where the 
Rev. J. W. Bishop has been working for 
the last ten years, have proved too small 
for the many agencies carried on in them, 
and inconvenient for a Sunday-school of 
nearly 600 young people. The new and 
well-built premises form a handsome 
block of buildings in Willert-street, Guy- 
street, and Harrowby-strect. The cost has 
amounted to nearly £1,500; but of the 
Extension Fund of £3,500, which was to 
cover the enlargement at the Renshaw- 
street as well, nearly £600 has still to be 
raised. The Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrews- 
bury, will conduct the opening services in 
the afternoon, and a public meeting will 
be held in the evening, when the President 
of the Society will take the chair. 


We referred last week to Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree’s book on “ The Imperial Drug 
Trade. A Restatement of the Opium 
Question, in the light of recent evidence 
and new developments in the East,’ and 
stated the price, which was that of the 
first edition, as 5s. net. We are very glad 
to hear that a second edition, with some 
additional information, is now issued at 
2s. Messrs. Methuen & Co. are the 
publishers. ues 
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SOCIAL REFORMERS, 
V.—LEO TOLSTOY: 


Ir great power as a thinker and as an 
utterer of thought, if beauty of character, 
and the mysterious influence that makes 
disciples are the marks of a prophet, 
Leo Tolstoy (born 1829) is clearly one of the 
goodly fellowship. I presume his life- 
story is generally known, at least in its 
main features. He has been his own bio- 
grapher, and few modern writings of the 
kind are more transparently honest, more 
simply clear than his. Like another Augus- 
tine he confesses in public the sins of his 
youth, telling the story of his progress 
in social brilliance and literary lame, but 
also in carly profligacy, and in a sceptic 
philosophy that resulted in a middle age 
of religious torpor. He became known 
far and wide, admired as a novelist, envied 
as a man of wealth and family, recognised 
as the promoter of liberal measures on 
his estates, and as a friend of education. 
But within the rosebud was a canker- 
worm. His nature was evidently suscep- 
tible in no ordinary degree to the influences 
of religion; yet he was a man of nearly 
fifty before he realised, first, that religion 
was a necessity to him, and, secondly, 
after a bitterly painful experience, what 
religion it was that alone could satisfy the 
hunger of his soul. 


It is not my present task to analyse 
Tolstoy’s theology; yet no adequate 
understanding of his position as a social 
reformer is possible without a knowledge 
of the chief thoughts upon God and man 
in which his mind at ‘last, though late, 
came to rest, and which suffuse all his sub- 
sequent writings. Ithink, indecd, that the 
future study of his completed career will 
clearly reveal that the formative influences 
of social sympathy were already at work in 
him before he definitely took up theology 
and that his view of Christianity ees 
what it is largely through those influences. 
But no one who reads his works can doubt 


that, having once found in the words of 


Jesus the eeu so to speak, of emanci- 
pated society, his teachings on social sub- 
jects took on new and abiding illumination. 
He came, in the fulness of his maturity 
to the study of those Gospels which he 
had long ago relegated to neglect as an 
appanage of the puerilities of the ‘* ortho- 
dox’’ Church. To his surprise, he found 
in those old pages the words of life. They 
lifted tke burden from his soul, they con- 
firmed his instinctive theism, they revealed 
God as a Father, and they showed him, as 
he believed, the one safe way of life, not 
only for the individual, but for mankind, 

At first sight, and perhaps at second, we 


. might conclude from Tolstoy’s writings that 


he despairs of human society. He evidently 
regards society to-day as desperate. Its 
politics are a grief to him, its industry and 
commerce utterly vitiated, its art and 
literature largely corrupt and corrupting, 


and what it calls the Christian religion 


is, he believes, fundamentally opposed to 
the pv tee of Christ. These teachings, 
so far as they are vital, he considers to 
be so explicit as to be upmistakable, and 
if they are directed primarily upon the 
inward life of the individual it is so that 
they may be of immediate practical 
application. His summary of the whole 
gospel into five commandments is wel 
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ee ee ee but I may Beatty repeat it. The 
first injunction of Christianity, according 
to Tolstoy, is: ‘‘ Offend no one, and by 
no act excite evil in others, for out of evil 
comes evil.’? ‘The second is: ‘Bo in 
all things chaste, and quit not the wife 
you have taken; for the aba ndoning of 
wives and the changing of them is the cause 
of all loose living in the world.’? Third: 
‘Never take an oath, because we can 
promise nothing, for man is altogether in 
the hands of the Father, anc 4 oaths are 
imposed for wicked ends.’ Fourth : 
‘ Resist not evil, bear with offences, and 
do yct more than is demanded of us:; 
neither judge, nor go to law, for every 
man is himse!f full of faults, and cannot 
teach. By seeking revenge men only 
eats others to do the same.’’” Fifth’: 

Make no distinction between your own 
countrymen and forcigners, for all men are 
the children of one Father.’ 

In illustrating the force of these cardinal 
rules of life, Tolstoy not only admits but 
maintains that they cut at the root of 
the present eyaiea of society. The first 
and the fourth clearly threaten our legal 
procedure with extinction, for he conceives 
it to be just as evil for society to kill or 
otherwise iltreat a person as for an in- 
dividual to act so to his neighbour; and 
the application of the maxim ‘‘ Judge not ”’ 
lies not simply i in prohibiting censorious- 
ness, but also in forbidding the existence of 
tribunals. The captious critic may query 
whether Tobey really appreciates the full 
force of his ‘‘ fourth commandment,’’ 
tor to say absolutely that evil is not to be 
resisted would scem to preclude such resist- 
ance as takes the form of protest and argu- 
ment—a resistance which he offers vigor- 
ously enough ; while as to “‘ teaching,’’ his 
disciples expect it from him, and his last 
decades have been full of it. Omitting 
any comment on his second rule, as being 
engaged with a special problem of life, and 
one which, though of the gravest import- 
ance, is not so obviously concerned with 
the economics of society as the rest, it is 
clear that Tolstoy-views the prohibition 
of oaths as specially solvent of our military 
organisations, and he is eloquent on the 
immorality of the surrender of one’s self 
to the disposal of another. It is a com- 
paratively small thing, granted the abo- 
lition of current ideas of property and just- 
tice and government—all of which he 
discovers to depend in the last resort upon 
violence—to be called upon to give up 
the spirit of local patriotism for one of 
universal brotherhood. 

The limits of my space forbid enlarge- 
ment on these points. It is of the 
utmost importance to observe, however, 
that not only dee: Tolstoy oppose the 
present constitution of civilised socicty, 
on the ground that it is based on violent 
coercion and the application cf brute 
force, but he particularly impeaches our 
industrial system as founded on violence. 
One of the most striking of his essays 
on social subjects was published in 39 00, 
with the title ‘‘ The Slavery of Our Times.’ 
In this book he exposes some ghastly social 
facts, with the clear, quiet strength and | 
simplicity of which he is master,* and 
which somehow pierce home where the 
invective of Carlyle or Ruskin leaves men 


*Reminding me constantly—I wonder 
others ?—of Francis William Nowman, 
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mostly indifferent. His picture of human 
industry is, indeed, taken from Russian 
originals, and we may seek to parry his 
arguments by a reference to the system 
of restrictive legislation, which in this 
country limits (at “least for many) the hours 
of labour, and is intended £0 prevent 
extremes of pressure on the workers. Let 
those who saw or heard of the recent 

", Sweating Exhibition ’’ consider how far 
the good intentions of our legislators have 
been successfully carried oN, ‘and then 
let all consider a somewhat deeper matter. 
What is the real spirit of our industrial 
system when it i3 only by Perens 
measures of the kind that even a tolerable 
state of things 18 patched up 2? Tolstey 
maintains that “‘ society,’ meaning bo 
that term the comforteble few, is really 
less concerned with the health, well-being 
and hte of human creatures gencrally than 
with those of their horses and cattle. These 
inferior animals are rarely worked to 
death by their owners; men and women 
are ground down into abject ia 
because, as Carlyle would grimly urge 
they have no owner. 

But, it may be urged, a very large num.- 
ber of our workers, probably the majority, 
are by no means so badly off. They get 
weekly wages, In many cases, quite sufli- 
cient to provide the necessaries and not a 
few of the comforts of hfe. Let this be 
granted ; yet Tolstoy points out that the 
wages so earned cost the worker a dis- 
proportionate amount of toil, and he can 
only get them by giving up his liberty 
during the greater part of his working hours 
and by occupying himself in tasks, ahich 
are sometimes disgusting, occasionally 
harmiul, and frequently benumbing to 
his finer faculties. This is not to live the 
life of a man, but of a slave; and if the 
slavery 1s but temporary as regards any 
one day or week, it is practically life-long 
for the bulk of the working population. 

Why, then, do. men submit to it? 
phate says Tolstoy, they are actually 

ompelled by the violence of governments, 
oun are arrangements devised in the 
interests of those who have great posses- 
sions, and who especial y hold that | subtle 
claim on the poor waich we call *‘ capital.’’ 
If it were not for the imposts cf taxation 
rendered necessary by our cos tly hier- 
archies of officials, eivil and military, if 
it were not for the Beaty tolls exacted by 
the capitalists, and, fina ly » if 1 were not 
for the excessive wants ? stimulated 
in us by the Aone of lusury, men might 
not only carn a living more easily but they 
would have time to live their own life. It 
is in the direction of such a consummation 
that Tolstoy would lead his disciples. 

Of course, he 1s awa re of the eele ver- 
dicts of so-called ‘‘ economic science,’” 
and neither Carlyle nor Ruskin could be 
more scornful of them. The mountainous 
piles of literature on the subject are less 
than nothing to him ; he sums them up as 
merely giving ““ such an ex xplanation of the 
existing OF rder of things as justifies some 
people i in tranquilly 8 aining from labour, 
and in utilising the labour of others.”’ 

Te is, on the other hand, no less aware 
of the ‘solutions offered by socialism, and in 
regard to this point he may be said to occupy 
a more advanced position than the social 


if | prophets which were before him. We have 


seen that in the case of all whom I have 
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spoken of in these articles there has been 
a tendency, and something more, to find 
some solution in the nature of collective 
action, to be substituted for the largely 
haphazard individualism of to-day. Tol- 
stoy will have none of it. He observes that 
the so-called ‘‘ socialism ’’ means tyranny 
no less than the present sytem. Many 
people have observed it who have been less 
inclined to perceive the tyranny which 
even now, according to Tolstoy, exists in 
all ‘‘ civilised ’’ countries. 

What, then, would he have men do ? 
Here we must pause to remind ourselves of 
a significant bit of Tolstoy’s experience. 
In the prolonged crisis of his life, in the 
years (in the later ‘‘ seventies ’’?) when he 
was painfully feeling his way towards a 
faith to live by, he studied the lives of 
men around him, and discovered that, 
while the idle rich were ever dissatisfied, 
the poor peasant, in spite of his drudgery, 
was generally better off in the things worth 
having—a quiet mind, a kindly helpful 
mood, a trustful spirit. Such a man, 
living close to nature, toiling on his own 
bit of soil and gathering in his own little 
harvests, could sleep well and, in the best 
sense, live well. Omne tgnctum—the critic 
might exclaim. But Tolstoy has, as is 
well known, made loyal experiment of his 
theory, and he declares, as a practical man, 
that the ‘‘ simple life,’’ simple to bareness 
but filled with the ‘‘ bread-labour ’’ that 
brings health and at least enough to support 
healthful vigour, is the best life, it is the 
only ‘‘ free ’’ life, it is the true human life. 

How far from this is the complex life 
of the city and the highly artificial life 
of most city dwellers! Would mankind 
escape the snares that imprison them ? 
Let man resolutely obey the five Christian 
rules. Let them cease, so far as they can, 
every participation in the violent measures 
of governments. We can get on without 
all this machinery, he affirms. Let no one 
take office connected with violence ; let no 
one voluntarily pay taxes, or accept govern- 
ment pay or pension, or make use of govern- 
mental institutions supported by taxes 
exacted by violence; let no one look to 
governmental violence for protection cither 
for his property, his family, or himself, but 
if he possesses land or the products of toil, 
let him consider them his for disposal only 
so far as others do not claim them from him. 
And, so far as possible, let us refrain from 
benefiting by forms of industry that in- 
- volve harshness or degradation to those 
employed in them: 

It will be seen that the Tolstoyan ideal 
of human society as it should be differs very 
widely both from what now exists and from 
the ideals of many, if not most, social re- 
formers. Certainly, he would not find Car- 
lyle siding with him in the prohibition of 
force as a remedial and constructive agent ; 
and, while Ruskin would assuredly substi- 
tute willing obedience for that which comes 
through coercion, it is equally clear that 
he would have scant sympathy for a ‘‘ free- 
dom ’’ that would leave the foolish without 
the firm guidance of the wise. I can 
imagine Fourier rather enjoying the task 
of showing how, once the fetters of our 
vicious ‘‘ civilisation ’’ have been taken 
off, men would naturally gravitate through 
the stages of more or less solitary, or 
simple family agriculture, into the larger 
and more diversely organised groups which 


would yield the rich varieties of result and 
character he liked to contemplate. As for 
Mazzini, that champion of religious democ- 
racy, I should like to see the ‘‘ Imaginary 
Conversation ’? some sympathetic adept 
would write as taking place between him 
and the great living prophet of revolution- 
ary Russia. 

I cannot pretend, here, to select among 
these typical Latterday Prophets, and to 
attempt to decide how far the suggestions 
of one or the other are practicable. All 
I can hope is that, however insufficiently 
quoted, the spirit of their, utterances has 
not been unjustly represented, and that the 
very defects in my pictures may send the 
reader back again to the originals. Surely 
no one of us can look such men in the face 
and sink again into indifference to the cry 
of the poor which kindled in them the fires 
of a ‘* prophecy ’’ as realas any that ever 
burst from human lips. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


‘* OLD-FASHIONED 
ARTILLERY.”’ * 


Mr. Benn’s two: substantial volumes 
named below, offer us a_ history of 
‘* rationalism ’’ in England in the nine- 
teenth century, with chapters on the co- 
operative influences of philosophic think- 
ing, and on analogous “‘ rationalistic ’’ 
movements in the eighteenth century. By 
‘* rationalism ’’ the author understands 
‘* the mental habit of using reason for the 
destruction of religious belief’? (vol. i. 

. 4); by ‘“‘ religious belief’? he means 
*“ theological dogma ’’ (p. vili.); and he 
makes no secret of his own liking for ‘‘ the 
old-fashioned artillery of purely destructive 
rationalism ’’ (vol. i. p. 473). His work 
is, however (with the exception of the 
opening chapter on ‘‘ Rationalism and the 
Methods of Faith’’), not controversial, 
but historical; and we may say at once 
that the author’s wide and careful reading 
and literary skill make his book to be of 
real value and interest, more especially to 
Unitarians and liberal religious thinkers of 
every school. 

Such readers will strongly dissent from 
an intellectual prejudice which the author, 


THE 


like most ‘‘ rationalists’’ and ‘‘ free- 
thinkers,’? shares with the ordinary 
‘* orthodox ’’ writer. We refer to the 


prejudice which insists that the speculative, 
the historical, and the moral elements in 
religious belief are all on the same level, 
and constitute simply so much ‘‘ dogma’’ 
to be dealt with by the same methods of 
attack and defence: so that the existence 
of God, and the six-days creation, the 
moral teaching of Christ and his bodily 
resurrection, his divine inspiration and his 
miraculous birth, in each case stand and 
fall together. But when full allowance is 
made for this, it is still a great advantage 
to have such an able and comprehensive 
account of the ways in which the founda- 
tions of dogmatic othodoxy have been 
undermined during the last century. 

The liberal religious thinker will also 
strongly object to the view that religious 
belief is nothing more than dogma. 
A recent writer has very well said that 
‘*by its wonderful power of accommoda- 


* ‘* History of English Rationalism in the 
Nineteenth Century.” By A. W. Benn. Two 
vols. 1906. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


tion religion continually gives fresh proof 
of its real. independence alike of historic 
fact and historical criticism ; this process 
of adaptation, by which religion is con- 
stantly shedding the accidents which it 
had for a time mistakenly incorporated 
into its message, is the despair of the 
rationalist, tor it seems to reduce his long 
polemic to a labour of Sisyphus.” It is 
possible for religion to be thus ‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ because it 1s more than dogma, 
It is just this independence’ of scientific 
fact and historical criticism that to the 
rationalist constitutes the utter hollowness 
of religion and to us constitutes its abiding 
vitality! Religious dogmas are imperfect 
mental interpretations of real experiences, 
whose form of expression depends on the 
general social and intellectual advancement 
of the age. 

In speaking of the ‘‘ deistic’’ writers of 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Benn makes 
an observation more important than he 
himself appears to realise. ‘‘ The single- 
minded, almost fanatical enthusiasm with 
which the deists devoted themselves to 
attacks on Revelation and to the inculca- 
tion of natural religion is urique in history. 
As a consequence of this sectarian attitude, 
they lived on the creed they criticised, and 
shared the decline of its vitality. Their 
position, in fact, very much resembled that 
of the hero of one of Haufi’s fairy tales, 
who has always as much money in his 
pockets as the gamester against whom he 
habitually plays, and consequently finds 
himself penniless at the moment of com- 
plete success. Rationalism could make 
no further progress until it became asso- 
ciated with the general interests cf ad- 
vancing knowledge, with the enjoyment ,of 
beauty, with the cause of suffering human- 
ity ’’ (vol. i. p. 159). To say that ‘‘ they 
lived on the creed they criticised and 
shared the decline of its vitality’ is to 
express precisely the characteristic weak- 
ness of rationalism, and of all criticism 
that is merely destructive. -The same 
charge has been brought against Uni- 
tarianism; and in so far as Unitarianism 
takes up a critical attitude, the charge 
cannot be repelled. But the critical 
attitude is a necessary one. The damaging 
character of the charge will be greater or 
less according to the value and efficacy 
of the positiv> contributions which are put 
in place of the beliefs attacked. ‘‘ Ration- 
alism ’’ has made no positive contribution, 
nor put forward any positive view of the 
world (except in that sense of the word 
‘“ positive ’? which means ‘‘ negative ’’). 
Mr, Benn speaks of rationalism being 
‘associated with the general interests of 
advancing knowledge, with the enjoyment 
of beauty, with the cause of suffering 
humanity.’’? If he means that these 
constitute the positive faith which rational- 
ism seeks to substitute for theology, then 
it is high time that rationalists stated and 
defended this faith in some intelligible and 
systematic form, and proved in particular 
that the third of these desirable aims is 
compatible with the vosmic process as 
physical science reveals it. In the mean- 
time, it may be remarked that interest in 
knowledge, in beauty, and in the claims of 
suffermg humanity is not peculiar to nor 
distinctive of ‘‘the mental habit of using 
reason for the destruction of religious 
belief *? ; and rationalism cannot justify 
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itself simply by claiming ‘‘ association”’ 
with ’’ these things It must prove that 
they are the organic and necessary outcome 
of “ rationalist’? principles. 

The truth is, of course, that ‘‘ rational- 
ism’’ is justified only so far as active 
negative criticism is essential to the 
progress of thought. Such criticism has 
its place and its rights. The great merit 
of Mr. Benn’s work is that—unlike the 
writers of the ‘‘ Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion ’’—he does not throw dust in his own 
and his readers’ eyes by parading ‘“‘ ration- 
alism ’’ ag if it were a great positive system 
capable of redeeming and uplifting the 
world. He cCefines it as just what it really 
is—negalive criticism pure and simple; and 
his book may be taken as an extended 
historical proof of the importance of such 
criticism as a factor in the modification of 
dogma. He illustrates this effectively 
when commenting on Lecky’s ‘‘ History 
of Rationalism,’’ the main argument of 
which is fairly described as follows :— 
** His (Lecky’s) one original idea is that 
certain theological dogmas are abandoned, 
not. because they are proved to be ir- 
rational, but because, to uce a telling ex- 
pression of his own, intellectual and moral 
changes have produced a climate in which 
they cannot live. Physical science 
creates a general impression that there are 
no isolated interferences with the course 
of nature; a belief in miracles is incom- 
patible with that impression, and therefore 
the belief ceases to be entertained. Reli- 
gious persecution follows on the belief in 
endless future torments; but that belief 
is Incompatible with modern philanthropy 
and modern theories of penal discipline, 
and accordingly it has disappeared or 
become inoperative, carrying the practice 
of persceution along with it ’’ qvol. il. p. 
245), That there really is such an intel- 
lectual and moral ‘‘ climate ’’ in which 
certain beliefs cannot live is an extremely 
important fact ; but while Lecky’s state- 
ments emphasise this fact, they are only a 
partially true account of the progress of 
thought and the modification of beliefs. 
Their importance lies in a direction which 


is not—so far as we can remember—pointed 


out by Mr. Benn. The latter, indeed, goes 
out of his way to remark that Lecky’s 
** History of Rationalism’’ has ‘‘ very 
much in common with the modern Uni- 
tarian standpoint ’’ (vol. li. p. 252), the 
points of affinity being apparently a 
negation of the supernatural, a rejection 
of everything inconsistent with the 
demands of reason and conscience, and a 
preservation of the name Christian as ‘* an 
attractive title for a mild social philosophy, 
among whose characteristics love of truth 
figures, oddly enough, as a specifically 
Christian virtue.’’ It may very well be 
true that Lecky’s views as to the super- 
natural, and. as to the demands of reason 
and conscience, are the same as those of 
Martineau; the gibe concerning a ‘‘ mild 
social philosophy ’’ is probably well de- 
served, in view of the invertebrate con- 
dition of our ideas about social Chris- 
tianity ; but Mr. Benn—as other parts of 
his book show—is not so blind to facts as 
to suppose that the attitude of simply 
waiting for development is characteristic of 
a ‘* sect everywhere spoken against ’’ for 
its real or supposed ‘‘ negations ’’ ! 

The real importance of Lecky’s position 


is this: it represents the characteristi® 
attitude and characteristic weakness of th® 
‘* Broad ’’ party in every orthodox Church 
to-day. The ‘‘ Broad Churchman’? of 
the present day may be described in George 
Eliot’s words (quoted by Mr. Benn, vol. ii. 
p. 247): ‘One who does not know how 
far he goes, but knows that he does not go 
too far.’’? The Churches are advancing 
with the times; why make a disturbance 
to hurry them on? The practical con- 
clusion is to await developments rather 
than anticipate them. To swim in the 
centre of the current is the best way to 
avoid sudden shocks and rude recalls. 
This may be sound ecclesiastical policy, 
but it is not sufficient for the demands. of 
truth. Direct attack upon error is as 
necessary to the intellectual life as the 
voluntary suppression of vicious habits is 
to the moral life. 

In view of what we have been saying 
our author’s account of the Broad Church 
(including the Unitarian) movement will 
repay examination in another paper. For 
the rest, we can only give a very brief 
account of the general course of his treat- 
ment. The opening chapter, which deals 
with the large and vexed question of 
testing beliefs by their results, cannot be 
dealt with in this place. The discussion 
which follows (dealing mainly with rational- 
ism in the seventeenth and cightcenth 
centuries) does not seem to be either very 
interesting or necessary for the author’s 
purpose ; but from chapter vi. (an excel- 
lent account of Coleridge) onwards the 
interest is well sustained. The contro- 
versies in which the early Utilitarians were 
engaged, the Oxford movement and evan- 
gelicalism, the ‘‘ Turn of the Tide’’ 
(rising interest in physical science in the 
forties), and the influences of Comte, 
Carlyle, and Mill, occupy the remainder of 
vol. i. In vol. uu. the main landmarks are 
** The Unitarians and the Broad Church ’’ 
(W. R. Greg, Maurice, Jowett, Mansel), 
the onset of Biblical criticism and evolu- 
tionary science (followed by attempts at 
‘“Compromise and Conciliation ’’—e.g. 
Lecky), Rationalism at the period of 
Tyndall’s Belfast address, the rationalistic 
influences of Hegelianism, James Martineau 
and Frederick Temple, recent develop- 
ments of the Historical Method: These 
volumes are certainly full of variety and 
interest, 

S. Hi MEtione. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO MARTINEAU’S 
LAST HYMN-BOOK.* 


Iv is very natural that the congregation 
of Hope-street Church, Liverpool, should 
be unwilling to abandon the use of Dr. 
Martineau’s “Hymns of Praise and Prayer,” 
in the church of which he was the first 
minister, and should choose rather to mect 
the urgent need, inevitable after the lapse 
of more than thirty years, for the inclusion 
of new hymns among those available 
for their worship, by the publication of 


* “Supplement to Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer.” with which is bound up the “ Psalms 
and Canticles for the use of Hope street 
Church, Liverpool.” (The Liverpool Book- 
sellers’ Co., 70, Lord-street, Liverpool, 1s. 6d. 


net.) 

A limited supply of the Hymus alone, in 
sheets, can, we understand, be had by any 
congregation wishing to adopt this Supplement. 


a Supplement. It may be that there are 
other congregations, which feel the same 
need, and have a like reverent affection 
for the old book. In that case they should 
communicate at once with the minister of 
Hope-street Church. 

The Supplement contains 204 hymns, 
and contributions have been gathered 
from 79 fresh authors, out of a total of 109, 
though by no means all of these are 
moderns, subsequent to the date of Hymns 
of Praise and Prayer. Of the hymns the 
greater part are naturally found also in the 
Revised Essex Hall Hymnal and in the 
New Hymnal. 139 of the 204 hymns are 
in E.H., and 125 in N.H., 95 of these being 
common to all three. 35 of the Supple- 
ment’s’ hymns are in neither of the others. 
Of these several are by old writers (Bow- 
ring, Bulfinch, John Quincy Adams, 
Sarah Flower Adams, &c.), but the 
majority are distinctly modern, and for 
the most part in the section on ‘* Human 
Life.’ One is Mr. Tarrant’s ‘‘ Hymn of 
the City,” published in these columns just 
a year ago. 

Of the character of the Supplement 
the preface gives the following account : 
‘« A comparison of the classification of 
Hymns of Praise and Prayer with that 
of the present Supplement will suffice, not 
only to mark differences, but chiefly to 
indicate enrichment and additions. The 
tone and accent of the hymns chosen are 
our own, and suggest the significance of 
our changing outlook upon Human Life. 
Life and Being tend to become magnificent 
in our eyes; neither essentially degraded 
nor merely preparatory. We are coming 
more and more to belicve that Hternity 
is concerned with Now, and that the King- 
dom of God is Here. In a grander sense than 
ever, we realise the universality and 
immanence of the Divine Will; and in this 
realisation we would sing our songs of 
the Kingdom.’’ 

Stopford Brooke, Hosmer, Gannett and 
Chadwick are among the chief of those 
who in this Supplement furnish the ex- 
pression for this new conviction, while 
large contributions are also mad: from 
Whittier and Samuel Longfellow, and 
among others from whom more than one 
hymn has been taken are Lowell and Samuel 
Johnson, Mrs. Armitage, Page Hopps, 
Savage, Blatchford, Hawkes, Chalmers, 
and Tarrant. 

The real worth of hymns is tested by 

habitual use. We should be interested 
to hear whether it is possible to sing the 
very irregular verses from Whittier’s poem, 
‘* My soul and I,’’ beginning :— 
‘¢ The present, the present is all thou hast.”’ 
Another fresh selection from Whittier is 
very welcome, 829, beginning : ‘‘ O Strong 
upwelling prayers of faith,’ and especially 
the verses :— 


And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 
And wearies heaven for nought above 
Our common needs. 
Which brings to God’s all-perfect will 
That trust of his undoubting child, 
Whereby all seeming good and ill 
Are reconciled. 
And, seeking not for special signs 
Of favour, is content to fall 
Within the providence which shines 
And rains on all. 
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Less manifestly at home in a hymn-book 
are Tennyson’s lines, 960, beginning ** Love 
thou thy land with Love far brought.’’ 

We note a few errata. The first line 
of 902 should read ‘‘ He whom the Master 
loved’? (not who). In the Index of 
Authors, under Appleton, 1846 1s not the 
date of his birth, but of the ‘‘ Book of 
Hymns,’’ in which his hymn first appeared. 
The Elliott should be Ebenezer, not Char- 
lotte, as correctly given in the text. In 
the index of first lines there is a funny row 
of commas after the initial ‘‘ O’s ’’ which 
fortunately do not appear in the text of 
the hymns. Other mistakes in the first 
lines we will‘leave to the research of those 
interested. 

But what we specially want to do in this 
notice is to call attention to the excellence 
of this Supplement, and specially for the 
sake of those whose want for the further 
enrichment of their hymnody it may be akle 
to supply. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Interlivear Bible: The Authorised 
Version and the Revised Version, together 
wth the Margina! Notes of both Versions 
and Central References.—Here we have our 
English Bible presented in both the 
Authorised and Revised Versions simulta 
neously, not printed twice over in parallel 
columns, as has been previously done; 
but the text where it is identical printed 
in a fine bold type, and wherever there is 
variation in so much as a word or in the 
punctuation, dividing into an upper and 
a lower line of much smaller type, until 
the sentence merges once more into the 
identical text, and the -one line of large 
type goes on again. Where a verse has 
been rejected by the Revisers as spurious, 
as in the case of the notorous ‘‘three 
heavenly witnesses”? of 1 John v. 7, only 
the one small type line of tha Authorised 
Version appears, and a blank in the upper 
line shows where omission has been made. 
Thus, as one glances over the pages, one 
sees at once the amount of revision, and 
can study the variations with the least 
amount of trouble. For this purpose the 
book will be most valuable to students; 
but for the reading of either version con- 
tinuously, it must be confessed that the 
small type of the double lines makes it 
a very trying process. The book is 
beautifully produced, and printed on 
India paper. There are twelve maps 
with an index. (Cambridge University 
Press; In cloth, 12s. 6d. net.; in French 
morocco, 21s. net.) — 

The Treasury of Sacred Song, selected 
from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four 
Centuries, with notes explanatory and 
biographical by Francis J. Palgrave, late 
Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxtford.—A new and cheaper edition of 
this well-known collection will be warmly 
welcomed by. lovers of sacred song. 
First published in 1889, sixteen thousand 
copies were issued in the first three years, 
and the book has been deservedly popu- 
Jar. But for a new edition, dated 1906, 
alittle trouble might surely have been 
taken to bring the index of authors up 
to date. In the case of eleven of the 
authors the dates of birth and death 
should now be added, the Tennysons, 
Christina Rossetti, and Coventry Patmore 
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being among their number: When_ the 
revision is made the date of Miss Proc- 
ter’s birth should also be corrected from 
1835 to 1825. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
2s, 6d. net.) 

The Upper Goal: Fhe Way Thither for 
the Botlom Dog, a Review of ‘Not 
Guilty ; a Defence of the Bottom Dog,”’ 
by Robert Blatchford. By Alexander 
Webster.—Four of the seven chapters of 
this spirited critique and earnest state- 
ment of the better faith were delivered 
by Mr. Webster as Sunday evening 
popular lectures at Aberdeen. The work 
criticised is set down as the emotional 
sally of an impressionist. While fully 
acknowledging the depth of Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s sympathies, and the true motive 
of his work, ‘‘ permeated by the emotion 
of redemption,’? the book is yet con- 
demned as “crude in conception, hasty 
in execution, and lacking in the scientific 
quality.’? The writer ‘‘ imagines that 
he reasons, but he only asserts’? He 
has failed to recognise vital factors in 
human nature. The exposure of his mis- 
conceptions is vigorously carried out, and 
Mr. Webster goes on to vindicate the 
reality of human responsibility and the 
power of self-determination to mould the 
future of mankind. His own position of 
religious faith is well stated in this 
passage :— 

“Till a man takes his selfhood up into 
the holy region of sympathy with the 
Highest, to make himself a means of 
higher life to others, he has not entered 
upon his proper being. Selfless we are 
not allowed to bs, but self-devoted to 
human weal we should be. Our selfhood is 
not our own : it belongs on its social side to 
the race, and ought to be given to it in 
fullest power. We lose our own private 
and partial desires in that loftier region, 
and find all that belongs to us amplified 
and glorified in our connection with the 
larger whole. We do nct renounce our- 
selves or become passive creatures of 
heredity and environment, but give our- 
selves in capableness to augment the 
general life, and in giving find ourselves 


fuller than before.’ Mr. Webster speaks | 


as one who has a desire for a true 
Socialism and a real Religion. We must 
hope that his plea will obtain a wide 
hearing among those who have supposed 
that there is no other alternative for faith 
than that between the teaching of Mr. 
Blatchford and the orthodoxy which he 
mistakes for present - day _ religion. 
(London: Hendersons, 16, Paternoster- 
row; and at Essex Hall. Aberdeen: H. 
Munro, Crown-street. 6d. net.) 

We are very glad to receive a fourth 
edition of the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 
God and the Scul: An Essay towards 
Fundamental Religion. — First published 
in 1896, a third and cheaper edition was 
issued in 1904 (the Sixpenny People’s 
Edition). The new edition has been 
entirely reset, and is admirably printed 
in larger type. A brief preface refers to 
the memoir of the author by his son, Mr. 
George Armstrong, published with a 
selection of sermons at the beginning of 
this year, and quotes this passage from 
the Preface of 1904: ‘‘ The standpoint is 
that of one who heartily and without 
after-thought rejoices in every advance of 


! knowledge in every field, and desires to 
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retain in his thought no opinions what- 
ever that clash with or are contradicted 
by the newer knowledge; one who, never- 
theless, believes that the religious element 
in man is primary and permanent, and 
that God has direct messages for the 
human soul, and that the human goul 
has direct access to the living God.’’ 
(London: Philip Green, 5, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 2s. net.) 

The First Three Gospels, Thetr Origin 
and Relations, by J. Ustlin Carpenter, 
M.A., D.Litt., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, is also now in the fourth 
edition, the second of the People’s Six- 
penny Edition, in which a few verbal 
corrections have been made, and an index 
of passages in the three Gospels to which 
reference is made has been added. We 
have already called attention to the very 
valuable constructive chapter on the 
historical Jesus, which was added two 
years ago to the People’s Edition. (British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Hssex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 6d. net.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
eupressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITEL’S NAME. 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE LATE MR. A. M. BOSE. 


Sir,—In the two admirable notices 
of our friend Ananda Mohun Bose which 
appear in your last issue, the only thing I 
miss is some reference to his last great 
oratorical effort, about this time last year. 
He had already been, to use his own words, 
** secluded from the world by serious 
illness for nearly a year,’’ and was destined 
to endure another year of suffering "and 
seclusion before the inevitable end, when 
the call came to him to take his share 
in the patriotic opposition to the partition 
of his beloved Bengal. It may be 
that he somewhat over- estimated the 
mischief to be apprehended from that 
much-debated measure; but for me the 
bare fact of so intense a feeling being 
aroused in so typical a representative 
of all that is best in modern India is 
sufficient to outweigh almost any amount 
of mere administrative convenience. Be 
that as it may, the scene to which it gave 
rise will not suffer by comparison, for pathos 
and dramatic interest, with the last speech 
of Chatham in the House of Commons. 
Borne in a litter to the place where the 
foundation-stone was to be laid of a new 
‘* Federation Hall,’’ intended to sym- 
bolise the indissoluble moral union of the 
officially separated provinces, voted by 
acclamation into the chair, he addressed 
the vast gathering in a few Bengali sen- 
tences, and then handed in the speech 
that he had prepared, but had not strength 
to deliver, to be read by Mr. Surendraneth 
Banerjea. It has since been printed with 
some other matter as a pamphlet, and 
any one who reads it will have no difficulty 
in understanding the profound impression 
that it is said to have made. The tone in 
which he counsels a policy of determined 
passive resistance 1s marked by a rare 
combination of religious fervour and 
sweet reasonableness.. Here is a speci- 
men which should—if your space will 
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admit it—be of interest to University men : 
““T have heard of people, and even o 
respectable journals, which speak glibly 
of the lawlessness and disobedience to 
authority of our student community. Let 
me bear testimony—and this I can do 
trom personal knowledge—as to what is 
thus described as lawlessness and dis- 
obedience on the part of students of British 
universities, whom our students would not 
even dream of approaching in this 
respect. I will not pause to give examples, 
numerous and glaring as they are, but 
wonder whether our rulers and critics, 
most of whom, I presume, have passed 
through the universities of their country, 
have so forgotten the experience of their 
own student days. Why, our students 
are absolutely spotless in comparison with 
British youths, as indeed I believe they are 
practically spotless, not as a matter of 
comparison only but by themselves. Let 
us, my friends, continue in the same 
career, regardless of our own personal 
interests and all individual and sectional 
jealousies. For if the true spirit of loving 
sacrifice, and nothing of a baser admixture, 
be ours, surely God will provide for us, 
and for you, my student friends, and grant 
us true happiness and the true blessing— 
how great those only who have tasted it 
can say—of a self-consecrated existence. 
Let us all specially see to it, that no 
lawlessness characterise, or even tinge 
our proceedings. Let us be the victims, if 
need be, but never the pcrpetrators of 
wrong.”’ 
R. K. Wiison. 
October 2, 1906. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. AND LITTLE 
PORTLAND STREET CHAPEL 
ACCORDING TO MR. CHESTERTON. 


Sir,—The period of Dickens’s connection 
with Little Portland Street Chapel dwin- 
dles in a most remarkable way. Forster 
stated it as two or three years. The 
author of the Life contained in ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,’’ 
translated this into a year or two, 
but Mr. J. K. Chesterton, in his recent 
volume on Dickens, knocks off the years 
of the last statement, and substitutes 
weeks. ‘‘ Once in a puff of anger at the 
Church’s political stupidity (which is 
indeed profound) he left it for a week or 
two and went to a Unitarian Chapel; in 
a week or two he returned ’’ (p. 218). 

After investigating the subject I find 
that Dickens and his family joined the 
congregation on November 20, 1842, and 
continued their attendance until some 
date in the year 1847, a period of between 
four and five years, though his ahksences 
from home, including the residence of 
nearly a year at Genoa, would of course 
curtail the possible attendances during 
that period. This circumstance, and others 
connected with Dickens’s relationship to 
Nonconformity, receive full treatment 
in a small work which I am preparing on 
the subject. 

CLEMENT KH. PIKE. 

100, King Henry Road, N.W. 


RELIGION is not a subject to be for- 
mally defined: it is a great experience 
into which we may enter.—S. M. Crothers. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


In these days of photographs and beauti- 
ful prints of great paintings, most of us 
have our own private little collection of 
favourite pictures, very often in our bed- 
rooms. We hke to hang there pictures 
that we love, to look at when we are alone, 
yet not alone, especially pictures of holy 
subjects that have to do with our best 
thoughts. There are some pictures that 
many of us love and have, such as ‘‘ The 
Light of the World,’’ by Holman Hunt, 
the child Samuel kneeling in the Temple, 
and the Good Shepherd tenderly carrying 
on his shoulder the lamb that was lost. 
These pictures we all know and_ love. 
But there is another, and one which, I think, 
means more to me than any other sacred 
picture and which is not quite so well 
known. It is by Ford Madox Brown, 
and is called, ‘‘ Christ Washing Peter’s 
Feet.”’ It is in the Tate Gallery (No. 
1,394), and you can get photographs of it, 
in all sizes, at Mansell & Co., 405, Oxford- 
street, and you may buy it on a picture 
post-card. 

Madox Brown was a friend of Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, &c., one of the group. of 
artists who resolved not only to be exactly 
true and faithful in their drawing and 
painting, but also to express in their work 
always some true and beautiful thought or 
feeling. 

The thought in this picture you will find 
in St. John’s Gospel, chapter xiii. It is 
the thought that Jesus was most anxious 
to leave with his disciples, when he knew 
he was going away and must leave them 
to carry on his work and to go on teaching 
people, the message God had entrusted to 
him. It is always sad to think how diffi- 
cult Jesus found it to make even those 
chosen friends who were always with him, 
and heard him constantly teach and preach, 
understand what he meant. He was never 
vexod with their slowness, always patient 
with them; but one does feel it hard 
that just near the end of his work ‘‘ there 
was a strife among (the disciples) which 
of them should be accounted greatest,’’ 
and that James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, should be asking him, so child- 
ishly, whether they might sit, one on his 
right hand and the other on his left, when 
he was in heaven, in glory, after his death. 
How was he to teach them the truth he 
strove so often and passionately to bring 
home to them, ‘‘ whosoever will be great 
among you let him be your minister,’’ 
‘* whosoever will be chiefest let him be 
servant of all’’ ? 

As he sat at that last supper table with 
his disciples, full of the thought that his 
time for leaving them had come, he longed 
to bring home to them in some way, once 
and for all, of what spirit he would have 
them be. Suddenly he rose from the table, 
and girding a towel round his waist he 
took a basin of water and went round the 
table, kneeling, to wash the feet of each 
disciple in turn. Peter, when the turn 
came to him, protested passionately—he 
could not bear his Lord to kneel to him ; 
but Jesus sternly compelled him with the 
words, ‘‘ If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me.’’ And then Peter, always 
passionate and impulsive, exclaims, ‘‘ Not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.”’ 
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In the picture we see the strong, patient 
figure of Jesus, so full of strength and 
majesty evenwith the head bowed in meek- 
ness, kneeling to perform this lowlicst act. 
Peter, with hands clenched on his knee 
and head sunk on his breast, is enduring 
it in a tumult of feeling; John, with the 
deep, dreamy eyes of love, is loosening his 
sandal ready for his turn; other disciples 
are watching, musing and whispering, 
trying to understand the Mastcr’s meaning ; 
and Judas Iscariot is sitting, clutching his 
head between his hands, in an agony to think 
that the Lord should be going to touch his 
feet—his, whose soul is black with treachery. 
Then we read how Jesus, when seated 
once more in his place Among them at 
table, tries to rivet the lesson on their 
minds with the words, ‘‘If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your fect, 
ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.’’ 
And this grand thought has come down 
through the ages to us who would also be 
Christians, disciples of Christ ; and Madox 
Brown has tried to express it in his picture. 
It will take us all our lives and more to 
learn the lesson. Some seem to get near 
to understanding it. I knew a nurse in 
a hospital who seemed to me one of these. 
One night a poor sick woman was brought 
into that hospital, drunken and filthy. 
She could not live many days, and so ter- 
rible a state was she in that most of the 
nurses even were willing to leave the poor 
wretch as she was. But the one nurse 
could not bear to do that—even this poor 
thing was her sister, a child of God. She 
went to her and tended her, and made her 
poor body clean and sweet, so that her 
last days were pure and wholesome. It is 
not many of us who have such opportunities 
of devoted service, but all our work may 
be done in the same spizit. 

I have sometimes felt humiliated at the 
way in which working women talking to a 
lady will thinkit a sign of respect to take for 
granted that one could not do lowly work, 
that one is quite ignorant of all the ways of 
lowly service, and could not stoop to soil 
one’s hands. Have we so learned Christ ? 
It seems to me Jesus would not wish his 
disciples to let any brother or sister do for 
them what they would feel degraded by 
doing themselves. Service of all kinds, 
any work that is helpful to others, should 
be a delight and a privilege; not, as is 
so often thought by the world, a degrading 
hardship, to be done because men and 
women must earn money to live. 

But there are many ways in which this 
lesson of Christ’s is still for us to learn. 
What we have to do is to let that picture of 
Jesus kneeling to do that lowly act sink 
into our minds and hearts, as I think it 
must have done into the hearts of those 
simple ‘‘ chosen few,’’ never to be for- 
gotten. Then, when an opportumty of 
being of use comes we shall be eager and 
thankful to have the privilege of being 
helpful. As George Herbert says :— 

‘© Be useful where thou livest, that they 
may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence 
still. 

. Find oat men’s want and will, 

And meet them there. All worldly joys go 
less, 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses.”’ 


EH. C. F. 
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THE NEW SEASON’S WORK. 


OcropeR once more brings all the 
forces of the churches into line for a new 
season of more strenuous work, Plans 
are laid for the winter. Programmes of 
social and educational activity are 
completed, and the meetings of various 
societies have already begun. The 

_‘ninister’s mind, after the unbending and 
refreshment of a good holiday, is set upon 
new efforts of more helpful preaching, and 
has perhaps already thought out some 
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tion, the maintaining of the bonds of 
brotherly love, and the right ordering of 
every kind of work. 


Thus, as we set ourselves toenter upon 
the new season’s work, the first thought 
for us as members of the churches may 
well be of the times of united worship. 
Let these be guarded with a greater 
faithfulness, and their treasure sought 
with a new earnestness. As one people 
we are to come together, to be led in 
the truc way, to be more attentive 
to the Truth teaching inwardly, to 
deepen our sense of the Divine Presence, 
to be glad together in the thought of the 
Love Eternal and the Mercy, which is 
from one generation to another, to bring 
our common needs into that Presence, to 
find a fuller utterance for our thanks- 
giving, to realise more perfectly the great 
communion of our hidden life, and among 
our own people, in a special sense, the 
fellowship of Curist’s disciples, and all 
that it means in keeping us true to the 
ideal of the highest life of the children of 
Gop. At every new departure in the pro- 
gress of our life, striving for a fuller 
measure of faithfulness, this pleading with 
our own hearts must be renewed, to bring 
a new spirit of more perfect trust and 
gladness and reverent seeking into the 


fresh lincs of teaching, and courses of} hour of worship, to make our prayer more 


special sermons or lectures have been 
announced. Everywhere active energy is 
carnestly set upon the doing of better 
work. The rallying note, let us hope, has 
not been unheard or unheeded by any 
member or a single church. 

And what, let us ask, is the ruling im- 
pulse in all this organising of the forces, 
this common effort moving forward by so 
many different ways into the field of 
service? Itis of the work of the churches 
that we are thinking, and of which we 
have here to speak. 

At the heart of all the true work of 
the churches is the thought of Gop. The 
great end always is to realise and live out 
our true life in Him, in the communion of 
worship, in the fellowship of worshippers, 
in tie life of service in the world, to 
which that communion prompts and for 
which it keeps the fire of inspiration 
burning, Worship and work are not to 
be separated, as secular and sacred, when 
rightly understood, are one. The whole 
of life is to be consecrated. All common 
things are to be done in the pure spirit 
of reverence, in the light of faithfulness 
to God and man, with the constant sense 
of a hidden communion with the Highest, 
trie to the ideal of a whole-hearted 
brotherhood. And worship, of which we 
never fathom half the depth of the riches 
open to the child-like, reverent, and re- 
_jo:cing heart, is to be at the same time 
the moving spirit of habitual service in 
daily life, the prayer strenuously making 
fcr a true control of temper and disposi- 
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simple and sincere, more of a truly 
common prayer, and the voice of thanks- 
giving the living voice of the whole people. 
They it is who actually are the church. A 
great trust is laid upon the minister, but 
not on him alone. Every member of the 
church is called to help, to bring his own 
gift in the true spirit of worship, to be |: 
as a living stone in that building of Gop, 
which shall be indeed a place of rest and 
of rejoicing for weary souls, for the kind- 
ling of new life, and of victory of the good 
over evil, a veritable hou e of prayer. 
And then, out of this happy privilege 


of worship, this communion, in truest 
human fellowship, with the unseen and 


eternal, there comes tie impulse of 
service. The spirit of prayer goes forth 
into lives of daily faithfulness. The 


worship and the work act and react one 
upon the other. The fountains of faith 
and love flow for the cleansing of the 
stream of life, the nourishing of the 
noblest growths. Work in all honourable 
fields, and, above all, work for others’ 
needs, kindled by a passionate sympathy 
into strenuous efforts for amelioration 
and reform, brings a deeper tone into 
prayer, a new passion of devotion, and 
self-suriender into the communion of the 
hour of worship. If, therefore, we seek 
for more of the true spirit of prayer in 
our churches, we must see to it that our 
work is done in a like spirit of faithful- 
ness, and with love, glad to be used for 
the highest ends, unwearied in well- 
doing. 
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A Sermon or Norway AND THE Rrau’ 
Tunes or Lire.* 


By Ricuarp A. Armstrona, B.A. 

“‘T was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the House of the Lord.’’—Ps, exxii. 1. 

Tue last public religious service I 
attended was amid surroundings very 
different from those in which we meet 
to-day. Instead of the mighty city, the 
silent stretch of mountain and of fiord. 
Instead of a crowd of competing churches 
all around, one little church to which the 
peasants flocked from all the countryside. 

I suppose there is no country in the 
world where a Sunday’s service is more 
It is not of 
splendour of ritual, or fragrance of incense, 
or glory of music that this impression comes, 
but of simplicity and earnestness and unity 
of heart. 

Let me try to describe the scene as it 
passed before my eyes three weeks ago this 
morning. 

A long arm of the fiord stretching up 
to the shingly beach, the little wooden 
pier standing out into the clear water— 
water in which every pebble was bright and 
clear at a depth of twenty fect—the great 
hills“all around, timber and foliage profuse 
beyond anything we know at home, the 
deep blue sky mirrored with the mountain 
sides in the quiet bay, the pretty village 
with its wooden houses, white and yellow 
and red and brown, nestling on the gentle 
slope between the water and the wood, and 
in the midst the quaint wooden church 
with its graveyard round, where lay the 
dust of so many of the fishers and the farmers 
and the woodmen of the generations eee 
away. 4 
On the strand were drawn up many rows 
boats, for it was “‘ preaching Sunday ”’ 
here to-day, and not only through forest 
and over the hills had the congregation 
come from all the hamlets round, but each 
village on the coast had sent its comple- 
ment by sea of strong men and comely 
women, and of lads and lasses, who should 
attend the minister’s preparation class 
before the public service should begin. 
And so we wound our way up to the church- 
yard. There were gathered together the 
peasants in quiet groups—hundreds and 
hundreds of them. The young folk verg- 
ing towards manhood and womanhood 
were all inside at the preparation class. 
But here were the fathers and mothers, ard 
their fathers and mothers too, and the little 
children, and the young men and women 
already confirmed—sitting on the graves, 
leaning on the palings, strolling up and 
down, waiting till the door should open 
for the public service. And then, when 
it did open—what a throng! We pressed 
in as early as we could, but already the 
church seemed full in every part—and 
scores and scores pressed in after us—till 
presently every spot was covered, aisles 
and communion-space, people sitting and 
standing everywhere, and each long, 
narrow pew two deep—a row standing in 
front of each sitting row, till the church 
was crammed to fully twice its natural 
capacity. 

And what a congregation! On one side 
the men, in their rough cloth Sunday 


* Preached in Hope-street Church, Liverpool, 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 1888. 
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\suits, old men and young, with tanned, 
grave, thoughtful faces, for the most part 
listening keenly to every word the preacher 
said in his quiet, earnest manner. And the 
women—the poorest peasantry were these, 
yet all in their bright, quaint Hardanger 
costume—the married women with their 
great broad white caps puffed out twice 
the width of their heads, and with the 
straight white band across the forehead as 
if they were nuns; the unmarried with 
gaily broidered handkerchiefs over their 
heads, or their smooth hair uncovered, 
while they fold the handkerchief about the 
little psalm-book during the long periods of 
thesermon. And gaily beaded bodices, red 
or green and fair white sleeves and dark 
blue skirts, made up the Sunday array 
of wife and maid alike. The men all on 
one side, the women on the other, and chil- 
dren scattered among both with a bit of 
apple or of cake to keep them good and 
happy, and now and then a dog sagely 
straying up the central gangway disturbing 
no one, and seemingly observed of no one 
except the English stranger. 

And the faces of the women under their 
quaint white caps—faces lined with care— 
were it the old widow whose grandchildren 
were there, or the young matron with the 
baky in her arms; for these were working 
women, women used to pull an oar with 
sturdy arm or to mow the hay on the 
mountain side, and carry the great bundles 
to the barn. But yet almost every face 
a face of power and thought and fecling— 
women to whom life was real, life was 
earnest, a long day of toil for scanty fare, 
but a solemn hight of religion over it all, 
and such a trust.in the love of our Father, 
which the preacher spoke about, as would 

‘go with them out of the church and be with 
them in all the labour oi the week. Here 
one that seemed a Madonna, conqueror of 
sorrow, feeling the touch of Christ upon her 
life; there a young girl, brave and bold, not 
without a wild strain in her blood, but 
awed by the solemnity of the service and 
open of heart for the word which should 
bring the better light. One longed to be 
artist enough to draw some of those faces 
in the beautiful dignity of their peasant 
life. 
fe And in that congregation there was not 
a trace of the conventional decorum we 
know so well in our churches. The chil- 
dren were not required to sit preternatur- 
ally still. The grown folk stood or sat as 
they could or as they listed. Every 
minute some one rose from a seat here or 
there, and signalled to one who had been 
standing to take his place. The moment 
I got in an old white-haired peasant 
wanted me to take his seat; and one 
could not but think of churches where appro- 

‘ priated sittings are jealously guarded and 
the stranger is regarded as an intruder. 
There was no conventional decorum, the 
congregation was never still; but no 
one yawned trom first to last, and certainly 
no one slept except some little children, 
and they were allowed to sleep. And over 
the whole was an air of earnest intcrest, of 
devout and genuine sympathy, a look of 
finding help and strength and comfort 
in it all which must surely be an inspiration 
to the preacher. 

I think the bitterness of controversy 
between Catholic and Protestant hardly 
reached those northern shores. At any 
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rate, these Lutherans of Scandinavia do 
not hold a usage condemned simply because 
it is akin to Roman custom. The candles 
on the altar, the rude carven angel suspended 
from the ceiling, and bearing the christening- 
bowl, and now and then a gesture of the 
clergyman, whom they call a ‘‘ priest,’’ or 
a turn in the service, which they call a 
‘“mass,’’ suggested that the Reformation 
had not been such a root-and-branch affair 
as it was nearer Italian latitudes. And 
yet the service was wonderfully simple— 
prayer and lesson and sermon. The ‘‘ Our 
Father ’’ twice at least repeated, and the 
psalmody—out of the national psalm-book 
—rugged and strong, sung not too tunefully 
and joined in by most without looking at 
the words, as though they had sung the 
same simple measures from their earliest 
days. And then at last it was over, and 
half the congregation walked out with a 
tramp that resounded through the wooden 
structure, and half pressed forward to see 
the carven angel lowered by a pulley, and 
three of the youngest comers to that vale 
baptized into the Christian fold. 

One saw, I think, here Religion as a 
thing natural, not artificial, an institution 
real, not conventional, a sentiment universal 
not exceptional, the common heritage of 
those hills and vales, received from the 
fathers and theiz forebears as simply, and 
as surely as skill with the axe and with 
the oar. 

And it is a very noble type of character 
that goes with this—how far cause of it, 
how far caused by it, I will not pretend to 
say. But it is a very beautiful and noble 
type. The Norseman is so simple in mind 
and life. His wants are so few, his temper 
is so cheerful, bright, and kindly. He is 
honest as the day, From hill to hill 
and from fiord to fiord there is a perfect 
trust between man and man. Public 
tolls are collected in boxes set upon the 
mountains without watch or guard to 
enforce them or to keep them safe. No 
one can come in contact with these people 
without feeling their instinctive courtesy 
and kindness. Their steady toil on that 
rude soil, where half an acre snatched 
from the rocks on the cliff-side is a 
goodly farm, must extort respect from 
every traveller. The thrift you see at 
every turn in the stacked wood and the well 
saved hay and corn is a lesson to all the 
world. And with all their rustic ways 
this peasantry are full of intelligence and 
refinement—a natural grace and dignity 
of mind and bearing—which have a strange 
fascination for visitors from other latitudes. 

But above all, it is the simplicity of life 
and manner among these cousins of ours 
that has a lesson for all of us to-day. 
These folk are nearer kin of ours than any 
other population in the world that does 
not speak our tongue. And we see in them 
what the Englishman would be unspoiled 
by cities, uncorrupted by wealth and 
luxury, undivided into hierarchies of 
social rank, winning his daily bread from 
the wood and the field and the river, by 
the sweat of his brow and the cunning of 
his hand. And while we know that our 
great cities and vast manufactures and 
mighty stores of wealth have brought 
us much which is of true worth, and that it 
is a vain affectation to make light of their 
great good, yet we get a hint of virtues 
which have somewhat sickened in teeming 
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England, and virtues it would be no bad 
thing if we could nurse back into vigorous 
and full-pulsed life. 

One comes away from a land of simpler 
civilisation, such as that of which I have 
spoken, with many problems working in 
one’s mind. Is it really. inevitable that 
with enormous population and gigantic 
commerce and vast complexity of callings 
we should lose hold of the simpler mind 
that belongs to men who live in contac 
more direct with the forest and the soil 
and the sea? Is it inevitable that material 
progress should involve the pressure of 
countless thousands into squalid spaces, 
where nothing is green and nothing is clean, , 
and the divine ministry of natural. beauty 
is crushed out and destroyed? Does 
civilisation really mean that the majority 
of men and women shall be cubed up in 
stone boxes with no nature visible except 
above their heads and that stained and 
darkened by the profane smoke which has 
no awe even of God’s blue sky? And is it 
necessary that the conditions of human life 
laid down by God should be twisted and 
complicated by a second code of law and 
sentiment overlaying the first conventional 
laws of society and rank which deaden 
nature and take the sweetness out of life 2 
One comes home from touch with a simpler 
people in a less spoiled land, grateful indeed 
for innumerable comforts and adjuncts 
of life, ornaments of art and literature, 
conveniences of intercourse, refinements of 
habit, which have grown out of our more 
highly organised conditions—but yet feeling 
that we are in danger of losing some things 
which go far to give life its worth, and 
which those peasants, scattered so scantily 
over their vast mountain tracts, have 
firmer hold:of than we. For what are the 
things after all that constitute the essence 
and the worth of life ? 

Why, after the necessaries of the physical 
being, food, shelter, raiment, they are the 
pure and sweet affections that bind us 
in families and draw us together in friend- 
ships and the pure and sweet pleasures 
of the love of nature and of art and of 
science, and of literature, all crowned and 
consecrated by the love of God. And 
men may have all the good of the more 
complex civilisation, all the good wrought 
out of the labours of generations of states- 
men and students and merchants and 
artisans, and yet retain all these more 
primitive elements of the joy and peace of 
life to the full, if they will. We have to 
set a guard on our tendency to luxurious- 
ness, to sct faces of brass against all aban- 
donment of life to the pursuit of pleasure, 
to pray day and night that the inevitable 
struggle in the business of life may not 
make our hearts hard or our tempers 
selfish, to put from us every social sham 
and unreality, every faintest desire to 
appear richer than we are or to enter on the 
treadmill of social competition—and then, 
though London and Liverpool are so huge, 
and streets and squares and splendid 
shops stand where once were wood and 
moor, all the preciousness of life may be 
maintained, and fresh untainted souls will 
look out on the English hills through glad 
and undimmed eyes; and the song of 
life will sing itself still in multitudes of 
gentle English hearts; and the lads and 
lasses of many a generation yet to como 
will pluck the flowers in our green hedge- 
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rows and fill the English homes with mirth. 

And the strong and brave will do a good 

day’s work in the meridian of their life. 

And the old men’s eyes will still look out on 

the salvation that lies in pure and honest | 
and loving lives, and they will fold them to 

sleep when the summons comes with the 

peace of God lying at their hearts. 

T think we all know men and women, and 
perhaps whole families, who in the midst of 
our English culture and all the conditions 
of our complex society, thus compel culture 
and civilisation to subserve the true, pure, 
sweet, and simple life in which lie a nation’s 
health and strength and hope. In these 
is the hope of our race against all the pride 
and pretence and luxuriousness and greed 
which would sap the strength of our 
national existence. With a glance at 
that sturdy peasantry on those far north 
fiords—with the picture of their simple 
sincerity of worship stiJl in our hearts 
—let us pray God that we may be of the 
simple, honest, pure, and tender whose 
righteousness is the only power in the world 
which can truly exalt a nation. 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE ASI KNEW 


EER. 
By Mrs. Fiorence S. KELioe, or Fay, 
KANSAS. 
(From the Chicago “ Unity.’’) 


1 BR re ean 

A NATION’S growth is measured by the 
heart-throbs of its people, by their heroic 
deeds, their achievements and aspirations, 
but still more truly by the lives of the 
common people, those whom Lincoln said 
** God must have loved or He would not 
have made so many of them ’’—and their 

‘* Plain truth to manhood 
And to God’s supreme design.’’ 

Knowing this, I love to think what an 
uplift to home and national life was given 
by Mother Bickerdyke’s life and by each 
one who lives and serves as she did. One 
life, though it be ever so true and beautiful, 
seems but as a tiny drop in the great ocean 
of life, and yet it has its mighty influence 
for all time—for eternity. 

Mother Bickerdyke took responsibilities 
upon herself as freely as those of a different 
make would have ‘shunned them. She 
never seemed happier than when work 
was piled about her ‘‘ mountain high.’’ 
This was a challenge to her to do her best, 
and she accepted it with cheerful courage 
and great good will, nor gave herself rest 
or pause until she had accomplished her 
purpose. Her mind moved quickly and 
its grasp seemed almost marvellous at 
times. It was as if she saw the end from 
the beginning and felt the thing that 
should be ever beating beneath the thing 
that was. Her comprehension of a situa- 
tion was instant. She saw at-once what 
was lacking and the way to supply it. 
She aimed high, realising 

‘* Not failure, but low aim is crime ’’— 
and went straight and true to her mark. 
She did not overestimate her ability, but 
knew herself even as she knew others, 
and was as relentless and exacting of self 
as of others always. Her sympathy 
and help enlisted in any movement was 
at once a pledge and a promise of success. 
Her strong word went out over the deep 
waters of life and did not return unto her 


void. Her sublime faith was in the right, | food she had at first refused. ‘1 do 
and the conquering might of right lay back | want it,’ she said, ‘for I am hungry— 
of every act and lent to its success. Self| hungry.’ She came often to camp aiter 
was lost in the work before her, or how could| that and we became good iriends. I 


she have done what she did 2 


How clse | was almost as glad as she was when her 


. * U | . 
could she have gone into the pestilential| boy was niccly convalescent and she 


hospitals at. Fort Pickering, where the 
dread scourge of small-pox raged unchecked, 
and the conditions had become so bad 
that no. other help could be obtained ? 
She did not hesitate for one moment, 
though, as Mrs. Livermore tells us, the 
place had become ‘“‘fouler and more 
noisome than an Augean stable. But 
Mother Bickerdyke was just the Hercules 
to cleanseit. She raised such astorm about 
the ears of the officials whose neglect had 
caused its terrible condition as took the 
heads off of some of them.’’ Though her 
time and her strength had seemed fully 


occupied before, she added this one more 
thing and went to the loathsome place, 
with the same cheerfulness, the same un- 
daunted courage that sustained her else- 
Surely the good angels must have 
shielded her—knowing our need of her 
awaiting her 


where. 


and the great work still 
doing. 


Her reminiscent talk of her army life and 
work was always very entertaining. Though 
the boys in blue were her first care, she 
cared also for the boys in grey when they 
-|}came in her way. The leaders in the 
either 
side who were quick to make occasion 
for war—she denounced, but never the 
Of the ‘‘ rank and file ’’ 
in the southern army she said, ‘‘ They 
fought from duty and love of home; for 
what seemed to them true patriotism, just 
as our boys did, and they needed the same 
care when they were sick and wounded, 
I could not pass them by unheeded.’’ 
So the great mother-heart went out to 
them, and her hands were ready in service 
She told interesting stories 
of the southern women who sometimes 
came into camp in quest of a relative or 
One such, born and bred in luxury, 
with all her environment so different from 
that of a northern woman that she could 
not imagine a lady would work as she saw 
Mother Bickerdyke working, was very 
haughty and could scarce bear to speak 
who, in 
telling me the story, said: “‘ I was getting 


rebelion—the ‘‘ hot-heads’’ on 


private soldiers. 


to them also. 


friend. 


to the plain ‘‘ Yankee woman,”’ 


dinner for some ot my sick boys. I knew 
this woman was hungry—as so many of the 
brave southern women were in those days 
and I fixed some food on a tray and 
offered it to her. She drew herself up 
haughtily, disdaining to touch food pre- 
pared by a ‘Yankee.’ ‘Very 
madame,’ I said, ‘ but there it is; you can 
eat it or let it alone as you please.’ And, 
putting the tray down, I went on with my 
work. She had come to see her son, who, 
badly wounded, had been picked up and 
brought in with a lot of other poor fellows, 
Later, when she found I had cared for 
him just as I did for the others her pride 
and haughtiness gave way and she was 
the mother only. With tears running down 
her cheeks she came back to me, begging 
me to forgive her—poor soul! I’d nothing 
to forgive. I knew ali about it. She 
thanked me over and over again, asked 
me if she might kiss me, and said, ‘I 


|did not know Northern women were like 
A little later she asked me for the! 


you.’ 


well,” 


cold take him home with her. There 
wete, of course, some subjects of which 
we did not speak. Why should we speak 
of them ? She was a southern woman and 
Ta‘ Yankee.’ We could not sce nor think 
alike. Itis better to ‘agree to disagree’ 
in sich cases, I think.’ 
x a xk Co * 

It was ezrly in the memorable spring 
of 1861 that Mrs. Bickerdyke ‘‘ enlisted 
for tlhe war,’’ though it was long after 
that that she was enrolled as a ‘‘ regular ’’— 
and, even then, she drew no pay, but gaye 
herself freely to the cause she had espoused. 

Her first work was in the hospitals at 
Cairo, Illinois, where Miss Mary Stafford 
was also at work, trying to make more 
comtortable the four hundred or more 
men who were sick there of fevers cf various 
kinds, measles and other discases incidental 
to camp life. 

Miss Stafford, as we can well imagine, 
welcomed Mother Bickerdyke with great 
joy and gladness and they worked together 
through several months. 

Though she had seen much of the 
dreadful eftects of battles, the first one she 
really witnessed was at Fort Donaldson, 
and here it was that she did what has 
been so oiten told in “‘ song and story.”’ 
It must be familiar to every one. Her 
voice would grow tender and a far-away 
look would come in her eyes when she 
spoke of it—as if again she was out under 
the midnight sky with her lantern, search- 
ing over that field, still thickly strewn 
with the unburied dead, lest somewhere 
among them one still alive might have 
been overlooked. ‘‘ Oh, those dead faces ! 
those staring, sightless eyes that no 
tender hand had closed! Young boys 
who should have been at home with their 
mothers—men everywhere cut down in the 
pride and bloom of manhood—I can never 
forget it all—never shut it away from 
my sight.’’ It is known, too, that her 
brave search was rewarded by finding two 
young men yet alive, one of whom died 
soon after, but the other lived to return 
to his home in Dayton, Ohio. Think 
how he would tell the story there, and with 
what reverent love and gratitude those 
who loved him, and for whom she had saved 
him, would name her name! ‘Think, too, 
in how many homes all over our beautiful 
land these scenes are di pucated—homes 
where she holds 
‘* Such place in all men’s thoughts that 

when they speak 

Of great things done, or to be done, 

her name y 
Ts ever on their lips.’ ame 

At Fort Donaldson she assisted in the 
removal of the wounded to the different 
hospitals along the river, and did valiant 
work among them. At Paducah, Mound 
City, Pittsturg Landing, Savannah (Tenn.), 
Farmington, Inka, and Corinth, she went 
frora hospital to hospital, laden always 
with ‘“‘ good things’? for her ‘‘ boys ’” 
—with material coraforts of food and cloth- 


ing, and the no less real if less material 
things that cheer and insrire the soul 
—words and deeds of love and mercy 
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Wherever she went order followed in 
her footsteps—disorder, inefficiency, wrong 
and injustice fled before her approach 
in ways that must seem no less than mar- 
vellous to those not understanding her 
character and resources. 

Great quantities of ‘‘supplies,’’ the 
making of which helped so much to relieve 
the weary months of waiting and anxiety 
for the women of the North, the loving 
but brave mothers, wives and daughters 
who waited and prayed at home while 
the fathers, husbands and brothers fought 
and fell on southern fields—were sent to 
her by sanitary commissions and other 
benevolent associations, supplies that she 
always put in the way of doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number possible, 
and that she gave out to the soldier- 
boys with many a cheering word of 


-home and mother, thus giving them a| 


greatly increased value and power for 
good. When these supplies ran short, 
as was sometimes inevitable, she would 
get a great ambulance wagon, and, with 
some convalescent soldier, or one detailed 
from the ranks for a driver, would go on 
long foraging expeditions into the surround- 
ing country, returning laden with all 
manner of good things for the “ inner man.”’ 
The negroes everywhere were her friends 
and were glad and proud to give her 
fruits and vegetables from their ‘‘ truck 
patches,’’ and eggs, chickens, milk and 
butter from their storchouses. Her friends 
in the North sent her great boxes of clothing 
for her own use. She appreciated their 
kindness, but she kept only what she 
must have for herself, the rest she took 
with her when she went ‘‘ foraging ’’ 
and exchanged them for provisions for 
her boys. 

It was not until in November, 1862, that 
she felt obliged to take a vacation, but 
it was not for long, and again in January, 
1863, she said ‘‘ good-bye’’ to her own 
loved ones and turned her steps south- 
ward, beginning her work at Memphis with 
renewed vigour and zeal. Her sons were 
well cared for in the school where she had 
placed them, and she felt herself free to do 
her work. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME THOUGHTS WHILE THE. 
CHURCH WAS OPEN. 

IT wap been reading Tue InQuiRER on 
Saturday afternoon, and in one of the 
articles which interested me very much 
some words occurred which remained 
firmly in my mind. ‘‘ We must know 
how to live.”’ 

So strong an influence had they made 
upon me that, during the Sunday morning, 
even into the church itself, they occupied 
my thoughts, which played upon them 
somewhat in this wise. 

They reminded me of a great and 
wealthy city situated at the mouth of a 
river, on which could be seen almost at 
any hour large vessels bringing to and 
fro the produce of all lands; upon its 
quays and in its warehouses were food 
and material for clothing sufficient for an 
empire. I know its streets, I remembered 
that a third to a fourth of -its popula- 
tion when IJ knew it, and not much change 
has taken place since, were dependent on 
casual earnings of unskilled labour, as 


they called the hard work of loading and 
lifting, and that 15s. per week was quite 
an average wage all the year round, out 
of which 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per week had 
to be paid for what in most cages was 
a wretched apology for a house. Tremem- 
bered houses, streets of them, four rooms 
in a house, and a family in each room, 
each family paying 2s. 6d. per week for 
its bedroom, sitting-room, working-room, 
study allin one, and I remembered the 
problems which faced those familics. We 
must know how to live. 

I had been living more recently near 
a colliery district. I had’always associated 
the idea of a collier with that of a higher 
paid workman than many of his compeers, 
but I found that during a large part of 
the year three or four days a week were 
all that the pit was worked. 

It was not deemed wise to put too 
much coal on the market, it might make 
it too cheap. So successful were the coal- 
owners in this policy that coal came in 
large quantities from other districts right 
into their preserves. Even in winter the 
collier works only five days in the week, 
as he seems to prefer having at least two 
days in the light, rather than spend all 
his time on his back in the mine. This 
curtailment of working hours tells hardly 
on the ‘‘ pit-brow’’ man, who in the dis- 
trict I speak of earns 3s. 4d: per day for 
three or four and never more than five 
days a week, with 4s. to 4s. 6d. to pay 
for rent; any houses to be had for less 
were little better than pig-styes. Here 
again was the problem for solution, for 
these men had actually chosen to try to 
realise some of the real joys of life in the 
love of wife and children, but with 10s. 
to 16s. 8d. per week income, less 4s. for 
rent all the year round. How are we to 
know how to live? That was the urgent 
question, When I remembered that only 
about 2s. 6d. per ton out of the price 
paid for the coal by manufacturers and 
householders represented the payment for 
all the labour concerned in raising it out 
of the earth, the answer did not seem far 
to seek. 

Then I thought of what I had seen and 
read of the payment to women workers 
in what are known especially as the 
‘*sweated industries,’ of twelve and 
fourteen hours’ labour day after day, 
repaid by a few shillings every week, 
rarely reaching ten, while all the time the 
struggle for life goes on. We must know 
how to live. 

The article which started my thinking 
appealed to Herbert Spencer. I thought 
I remembered something of what he said. 
When I returned home I found it. He 
says*: ‘‘Men who cannot live and 
move and have their being without the 
leave of others, cannot be equally free 
with those others.’* 
ue And againt: ‘‘It is very easy for you, 
O respectable citizen, seated in your easy 
chair, with your feet on the fender, to 
hold forth on the misconduct of the 
people, very easy for you to censure their 
extravagant and vicious habits, very easy 
for you to be a pattern of frugality, of 
rectitude, of sobriety. What else should 
you be? But what would you do if 
placed in the position of the labourer? 


* “ Social Status,” chap. 9, par. 2. 
+ Ibid., chap. 20, par. 6, 
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How would those virtues of yours stand 
the wear and tear of poverty? Where 
would your prudence and self-denial be 
if you were deprived of all the hopes that 
now stimulate you, if you had no better 
prospect than that of the Dorsetshire farm 
servant, or that of the perpetually 
straitened stocking weaver, or that of 
the mill hand with his periodical suspen- 
sion of work? Let us see you tied to an 
irksome employment from dawn till dusk, 
fed on meagre food, and scarce enough of 
that, with no place. of recreation but the 
pot-house, and then let us see whether 
you would be as steady as you are.’’ 

My thoughts then turned to the churches 
now open, and to their effect on the pro- 
blem—How to live? Churches of various 
ecclesiastical designations with which I 
was acquainted. Churches which charged 
10s. or 20s. per year for the privilege of 
regularly praying to God within their ex- 
clusive walls, Rich churches which seemed 
most anxious to bave pure philosophy re- 
tailed to them with a perfect accent, and 
the best music most tastefully rendered : 
poor churches struggling hard to keep up 
the support of a minister as educated as 
the one in the next parish by giving 
themselves up in the winter to dramatic 
performances, negro minstrel entertain- 
ments, and bazaars with cafés chantants. 
Then into my soul entered familiar words, 
yet seeming to be deep toned with 
a now reality, ‘For behold I create new 
heavens anda new earth.’? They shall 
not build and another inhabit, they shall 
not plant and another eat, for as the days 
of a tree are the days of my people, and 
my chosen shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands.’? “If a brother or sister be 
naked and in lack of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, ‘Go in peace, be 
ye warmed and filled,’ and yet ye give 
them not the things needful to the body; 
what doth it profit?’’ ‘Go and tell 
John again those things which ye do hear 
and see, the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them.” 

« And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul, and 
not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things common.’’ 

Here my thoughts ended with a start, 
for was not this rank socialism ? Nay; 
more, it was Communism. So I proceeded 
that very-afternoon toa Socialist meet- 
ing, and intend to continue in that fellows 
ship as the best means of solving the 
problem for most of my fellow men and 
women,” ‘*We must know how to live.” 
And as I spoke to the careworn crowd 
of men and women with the marks of the 
world’s harsh treatment plainly to be seen 
in form and face, I heard that same 
gracious voice once again in the spirit :— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I -will give you 
rest.”” 

RicHaRD ROBINSON. 


To CorrEsPponpents :—Letters, &c., 
received from E. P. B., G. B:, EH. B., E. H.; 
Re Teo W..de ds Meese Bots 6. Ws 
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THE opening of our new church was in 
every respect a complete success.* The 
day was radiant with autumnal sunshine, 
the preacher was eloquent, and the congre- 
gations were large and eager. There was 
much in other churches to attract : many 
of them had special musical features in 
their services in honour of the University 
celebration, and there was an Extraordin- 
ary Service in King’s College Chapel, in 
connection with the Quater-Centenary. We 
could not have had a more trying day for 
our opening, for, in addition to these church 
attractions the decorations for the King’s 
visit lured people out of doors ; but stilleven 
the extra seats provided for the occasion 
were occupied, and the church was quite 
full. Vexvy animated and cordial the con- 
gregation looked. I was preoccupied with 
my part in the service, but as I led the 
Principal to the platform, I felt the welcome 
in the gaze that greeted us. The preacher 
was robed in his scarlet gown and hood, 
and his dignity was impressive. As a first 
act of devotion in the new building I began 
the service with prayer, and was glad to 
feel that there was perfect hearing all 
through the building. The opening hymn 
was No. 496 in the Essex Hall Hymnal— 
‘“God of our fathers hear our prayer,’ 
and, to the tune ‘‘ Old Hundredth,’’ the 
congregation sang it heartily. I read the 
lessons, and, after the anthem ‘‘ God is a 
Spirit,’’? Principal Carpenter engaged in 
prayer. Hymn No. 322—‘‘ Our Friend, 
our Brother, and our Lord ’’—led up to 
the sermon, which had for its theme, ‘‘ The 
Church of the living God,’’ and kept the 
audience in rapt attention during its deli- 
very. The clear rich voice of the preacher 
and his earnest spirit and thought-laden 
words made his preaching very impressive. 

In the evening the church was almost 
as full as it was in the morning. The 
largeness of the congregation was surprising 
on an evening so fine and with so much 
excitement on the streets. The extem- 
poraneous delivery of the speaker was 
charming, and produced a profound effect. 

There was much wonder regarding the 
new organ, but the highest expectations 
were exceeded. The instrument fits the 
stately building well. It is rich and sweet 
in tone, and has a harmonious and com- 
prehensive variety of stops. Messrs. Wads- 
worth Bros. have certainly favoured us 
highly by so fine an instrument. 


In the afternoon there was a children’s 
service. The centre of the church was 
filled with gladsome children, rejoicing like 
their elders in the new meeting - place. 
They listened attentively to the address 
given by the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, of 
Wakefield, on ‘‘ Choosing.’’ We had 
hoped that Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
University, would give the address, but he 
could not reach the city in time. I was 
ready to take his place, but Mr. Chalmers 
kindly volunteered, and almost on the 
impulse of the moment he choose his sub- 
ject. His speaking was an unexpected ser- 
vice and was much enjoyed. Thus the 
bairns had their part in the dedication of 
the builling. 

The Jesture on Monday, the 24th, was 
projected ere I realised that the city would 


* A report of the opening meeting appeared 
in last week’s INQUIRER. 


blage within, 
scholars of the highest culture happily 


be so much excited over the King’s visit ; 
and on going through the streets glowing 
with plenteous illuminations, I was afraid 
no one would come to it, but over a hundred 
were present. A report of the lecture in 
Bon-Accord said :—-‘‘ Professor Lanman, 
who presided, holds the chair of Sanskrit 
in Harvard University, and is one of our 
most distinguished visitors. The lecturer 
touched the whole range of higher criticism 
with a skilful hand, and laid before his 
hearers a clear and convincing statement 
which would enable those who followed 
him to study the great theme for themselves. 
The closing part of the lecture, depicting 
Jesus as known in his life and work, was a 
masterpiece of portraiture, glowing with 
imagination, yet without the exaggeration 
so common to speakers on this fascinating 
theme. The occasion was unique, the 
contrast being striking between the crowded 


streets around, turned into fairyland by | 


the illuminations, and the peaceful assem- 
intently listening to two 


brought together, and representing the 


old world and the new.’’ 


The collections at the various meetings, 


augmented by donations of southern and 
local friends, 


amounted to nearly £150. 
The pleasant spell of sunny weather held 
good over the services of the second 
Sunday of the opening. To a large congre- 
gation the courageous minister of Old Grey- 
friars Church, Edinburgh—the Rev. John 
Glasse, D.D.—preached in the forenoon 
on ‘‘ The Divine Presence.’’ He prefaced 
his*sermon by a kindly expression of friend- 
ship and goodwill. In the evening the 
congregation was larger, and the sermon 
n ‘‘ The Need of Vision ’’ was listened to 
with absorbing interest. The fraternal act 
of the gracious preacher was one of rare 
bravery, and I appreciate it deeply. He 
may have to suffer for it, but it marks him 
as a heroic advocate and exemplar of 
brotherhood in religious aspiration and 
moral effort. 

The spaciousness, freshness, and fine 
acoustic qualities of the church are matters 
of general admiration, and it is very grati- 
fying to us that we now have a home worthy 
of our cause. We shall concentrate thought 
and effort on the most effective use of it 
on behalf of religion and morality, and 
shall have a very busy winter in it. The 
accounts for it are not fully made up, and 
we do not precisely know what debt we 
shall have. Its cost has considerably ex- 
ceeded our calculations, but it justifies all 
that has been spent upon it, and we trust 
that its maintenance will not prove burden- 
some. Our members are giving generously 
and heartily, and their spirit is enthusi- 
astic and unifying. I am glad to report 
a steady addition to the membership. Ere 
long, I hope, it will bedouble what it was 
in our old church. 

I may mention that a very touching 
incident in last Sunday’s forenoon service 
was the baptism of two infants, both boys, 
one being named Alexander Webster 
Stephen. 

I rejoice in the good set-off we have had, 
and trust that it is the beginning of a new 
life for our cause in Aberdeen. We are 
looking forward to a crowded church on 
Wednesday next, when Dr. Hunter 
preaches. ALEX. WEBSTER. 

Aberdeen, October 1, 1906. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
LONDON. 
THE busy season has begun, and from 


all quarters I hear reports of renewed 
activity. My letter can only give a few 
illustrations of efforts which are numerous 
and 
London congregations. 
them, however, I should record a piece 
of united action which will take place 
after these lines are written, but before they 
appear in print. 


practically universal among our 
Before mentioning 


On Wednesday this week 
(October 3), a Conference is to be held at the 


invitation of the Committee of the London 
District Unitarian Society, when it is hoped 
that ministers and representatives of all 
the congregations will be present. 
subject of 
practical—viz., the condition and prospects 


The 
the Conference is entirely 
chiefly of our pioneer and smaller churches 
and suggested means of increasing their 
efficiency. The Committee has spared no 
pains to get together a large and living 
assembly, and much good should result— 
especially if the representatives are able at 
an early date to report to their respective 
congregations, and so draw the whole body 


of members into collective action upcn — 


their own problems, as well as others’. It 


is not enough that ones or twos should be 
imbued with zeal and energy. These will 


be found in every church, but the progress 
made will depend on the degree in which 
they are supported by the rest. This 
week’s Conference should certainly be 
followed up by congregational conferences 
as soon as possible, specially summoned to 
consider our duties and devise plans. 

The ‘‘ Van’’ campaign, which has done 
so much to arouse workers in the North, 
has attracted keen interest in the South ; 
and again and again I have heard men say, 
‘* We ought to have a van about here.’’ 
Still better, I have heard it said, ‘‘ I would 
gladly go round with a van as silent 
manager.’ The meeting at Essex Hall 
at Whitsuntide, when the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding gave his stirring account of the 
opening weeks of the campaign did much 
to stimulate this feeling, and the reports 
subsequently printed have kept alive the 
flame. The van must now go into winter 
quarters, but there are other missionary 
methods still at the disposal of our congre- 
gations. There are, doubtless, great num- 
bers of people who are densely ignorant 
of our gospel. It is equally certain 
that to some of these, at least, the news of 
our gospel would be a new birth of thought 
and life. Every Unitarian, worthy of the 
name, desires to help his neighbour, and 
here is a conspicuous way to help. As for 
the Unitarians who are not worthy of the 
name, mere Ephraims joined to their 
idols, ‘‘let them alone.’’ If the sight 
of the city, with its woes and dissipations, 
cannot move them to earnest effort, our 
reproaches will not. ‘‘ Let them alone,”’ 
and let us who are otherwise minded, keep 
our gospel as sweet and healthful as we can, 
a spirit of dauntless faith and wise work, 
renewed day by day. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that 
our pulpits are almost fully manned ; indeed 
the only really vacant place is SrRaTFoRD, 
where the system of ‘‘ supplies ’’ under the 
supervision of the missionary minister of 
the Provincial Assembly, the Rev. T. E. M 
Edwards, appearsto be the only practicable 
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while it is a fairly adequate, provision for 
the services. Mr. E. Capleton continues the 
brave work at Srepney, which he took up 
in emergency some time ago; and at 
BERMONDSEY another layman, Mr. Jesse 
Hipperson, is working in succession to the 
Rey. Eustace Thompson, who left in August, 
for Belfast, with sincere good wishes and 
hearty gratitude for his labours in a rather 
stony field. In connection with the Ruyt- 
STREET Domestic Mission (Kentish Town) 
a namesake (but no relation) of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Read is temporarily to assist 
in the services and otherwise. Mr. Charles 
Read, the young layman thus called to 
missionary work, has the confidence of the 
Committee of the London Domestic Mission, 
and I hope the experiment will succeed. 
At Precxuam, I understand that the Rev. 
G. Critchley is to have charge for a short 
period, pending more permanent arrange- 
ments. This is a good thing for the congre- 
gation, which indeed deserves well for its 
courage and fidelity under somewhat 
trying circumstances. 

Mr. Critchley’s name recalls the excellent 
service rendered by him at WimBLEDON, 
where the pioneer work begun last winter 
under the District Society has clearly taken 
firm root. The services have recommenced 
at the smaller Worple Hall, an energetic 
local committee being in charge. It is 
gratifying to note that a large proportion 
oi the supporters of the movement are, or 
have been, in connection with our Wands- 
worth congregation, itself a ‘‘ pioneer 
movement ’’ not so long ago. There is 
plenty of rcom between, three or four 
miles, and while the population around the 
older church grows denser every year, there 
is a distinct local life at Wimbledon that 
renders it a peculiarly favourable scene of 
enterprise. The example of AocTon is 
encouraging. Since the opening of the 
iron church, in Creffield-road, the summer, 
long, glorious, but rather church-emptying, 
has intervened, and it 1s but now that the 
full benefits of the increased accommodation 
are manifest. In addition to the greater 
dignity of the Sunday services, the building 
affords house-room for meetings formerly 
scattered, and what with its Literary Society, 
Choral Society, and the Acton Social Union 
for the study of Social Questions (Sunday 
afternoons), the young congregation and the 
Rev. A. Hurn, their minister, seem to be 
fully employed. Of the new congregation 
gathering at Szven Krnas, in the far east, 
I have heard encouraging accounts, but 
I leave this to be reported upon by the 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, the Provincial 
Missionary. 

Lancashire friends will not need assuring 
that the Rev. Charles Roper is engaging in 
animated eflorts at KiuBurn. A variety 
of week-night lectures, reading circles, and 
classes are arranged for. Pzropagandist dis- 
courses are announced for Sunday evenings, 
and a comprehensive scheme has been formed 
for the dissemination of literature from 
house to house over a very wide district 
during the next twelve months. The big 
church has yet to be built, and so the ladies 
have been working most enthusiastically 
for a November sale of work. Similar 
efforts are, as heretoiore, being made at 
LewisnaM and PLrumstEAp, where likewise 
the new church buildings are as yet un- 
built ; and as regards the recommencement 
of classes, &c., the story given is, of 
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course, one common to most, if not all 
of our churches. 


The organisation of work at Essex 
Cuurcu, Kensington, appears to be so 
good that I cannot forbear commending it 
to the notice of ministers and congregations 
generally. This church’s means are un- 
doubtedly greater than all can command ; 
wealthy members find part of their 
zsthetic pleasure in adorning it; it has 
two ministers, both young and vigorous ; 
its accessory buildings, though not ideally 
perfect, are adequate. But evidence 
abounds of the presence and unwearying 
interest of able men 


support the pastoral lead. The affiliated 
societies are numerous, the printed an- 
nouncements are carefully thought out 
and handsomely presented. If we had 
thirty such churches and congregations at 
the back ot our staff of London ministers— 
well, things would be different. And I 
cannot but think that, with similar de- 
votedness, even without the abundant 
means, things might be different with us. 
As everybody knows, the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston is engaged just now in a two 
months’ pulpit exchange with the Rev. 
Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, U.S.A. We 
shall be sorry when the time comes to part 
with Dr. Crothers, whose happy spirit 
and tender wisdom have endeared him 
to so many up and down the country ; 
but, grateful for his whole-hearted service 
amongst us, we shall send him to his own 
people, benefited, we trust, by his residence 
here, and bearing kindly remembrances 
of us who will kindly remember him. As 
for brother Freeston we all wish him a safe 
return, with only so much of Yankce 
accent caught as will impart added dignity 
to his speech. 


I close with an item of immediate im- 
portance. The Istingron congregation is 
about a work deserving loyal support 
throughout our circle. Additions and 
alterations to the school buildings are 
imperatively needed. The site adjoining 
the church is admirably situated as a 
centre of education and social work; the 
scheme proposed, to furnish class-rooms, 
&c., is a sensible one, and by no means 
extravagant. The total sum which they 
hope to raise, for this and other purposes, 
is £1,700. Already, nearly £1,000 has 
been subscribed by the congregation and 
friends, and a bazaar is to be held on 
October 18 to 20 next to raise the re- 
mainder. With the help of outside friends 
the success should be certain. That 
help will assuredly be the more cordially 
given because the new buildings will be 
known as ‘‘ The Preston Memorial Hall.’’ 
The late Mr. Joseph T. Preston, whose 
“long and faithful service to the cause of 
Liberal Christianity in North London ’’ 
is thus to be commemorated, belonged to a 
family which, for generations, has con- 
tributed good workers to our cause. Some 
are entered into rest, and some, happily, 
are worthily carrying on the high tradi- 
tions of their lineage. Mr. Joseph Preston 
himself set a fine example of devotion to 
his church and to our whole community. 
The honour due to the dead and the service 
due to the living demand a ready response 
to this appeal. 


W. G. TARRANT. 


and women who. 
loyally share the work of the church and: 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspcssible, ard be sent in ly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, ] 


———~————. 


Belfast: All Souls’ Church.—A hundred 
years ago the Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D., 
preached in the Second Church in Rosemary- 
street, at the opening of the organ, which was 
the first to be erected in a place of worship in 
Belfast. Last Sunday, his grandson, the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond, the minister of All Souls’, 
which is the present representative of the Second 
Church, and siill uses the organ, preached on the 
occasion of its centenary, @ sermon from which 
we hope before long to-be able to publish a con 
siderable passage. The organ was originally 
opened on Sunday, Sept. 7,°1806, and the Belfast 
News Letter of the following Tuesday had this 
reference to the event :-—‘'On Sunday last the 
new organ in the Second Congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters of Belfast was opened by 
Mr. Bunting, with the music of the Old 100th 
Psalm, the composition, as Handel said, of 
Martin Luther. The instrument was conducted 
with chaste gravity, suited to the simplicity of 
Presbyterian worship, and the finest effect pro- 
duccd by an admirable finger, directed by puro 
taste. The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Mr. Drummcnd, and alarge collection made for 
the support of the Dispensary and Fever 
Hospital, an institution which has produced the 
happiest effec(s by limiting the quantity and 
reducing the virulence of contagion. Though the 
hearers were many, the house being very 
crowded, a number of opulent ladies and gentle- 
men were absent, whose charity will, no doubt, 
be sent in, as usual on such occasions. The 
Right Honourable Lord Castlereagh was present 
in the uniform of is regiment, and assisted in 
receiving the collection after the sermon.’ On 
Sunday, Oct. 14 and 21, the Rev. James 
Drummond, Litt.D., DD., is to preach in All 
Souls’ Church at both services. 

Bolton: Bank street (Jubilee Se: vices).— 
The Jubilee of the present Bank-stieet Chapel, 
to which we referred in a note last week, was ° 
celebrated last Sunday with special services, 
which were very largely attended. In the 
morning the choir sang the anthem, ‘ Praiso 


His Awful Name,’ from Spohr’s ‘Last 
Judgment.” The Rev. J. H. Weatherall began 
his morning sermon by quoting Schiller’s 


saying, ‘Yo which religion do I belong? I 
answer, ‘To no religion.’ And wherefore to 
none. Because of religionitself.’”’ In the evening 
the anthem was Gaul’s ‘‘I wasglad.” The Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall again preached. His sermon was 
a vindication of the Bank-street position by the 
test of 50 years of theological trasisition, and 
he quoted George Meredith’s saying, ‘‘ We have 
the world against us. It shall not keep us from 
trying to serve it.” All the tickets for the 
reunion at the Baths Assembly Rooms on Wed- 
nesday were sold, and many more cculd have 
been disposed of, had the accommodation per- 
mitted. 

Carlisle.—The winter activities at the 
Viaduct Church began last week with a Jantern 
lecture on the English Lakes, by the Rev. A. 
‘ThornhilJ, and a musical party by Mrs. McAlister. 
Both were successful, the lecture being attended 
by over sixty persons, and tho party achieving 
its purpose, which was to defray the cost of a 
cover for the new yiano,ncow happily paid for. 
A junior guild and a children’s hour are 
being organised, and several projects are on 
foot, with the object of avoiding a financial 
deficit. In these laudable efforts the congre- 
gation deserves the aid of distant friends, as, 
owing to heavy losses by death, the financial 
burden presses heavily upon this remote outpost 
of our faith. Last Sunday very successful 
harvest festival services were held, attracting 
unusually large congregations. A fruit banquet 
on Monday was equally successful, the total 
proceeds amounting to about £4 Gs. 

Chatham.—On Sunday, Sept. 23, the sermons 
at the Unitarian Church were preached by Dr. 
Bimal C. Ghosh, M.A.: in the morning taking 
as his subject, ‘‘ Ancient Hindu Religious Ideals,”’ 
and in the evening ‘‘The Meaning of Religion.” 

Coventry. — After being closed for two 
menths for extensive renovation, the} Great 
Meeting House was opened on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 30, when the Rey. FE. H. Jones, of Dr. 
Williams’ Library, preached both moming and 
evening, his subjects being Religion and 
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Charity. As part of the much needed renova- 


There are evidences that the untiring work of 
tion of the chapel, the fine oak of the interior 


the Rev. F. Hankinson is bearing good fruit. 


has been freed from inartistic staining and bas London: Mansford - street.—The Rev. 
been polished. The organ has also been im-| Gordon Cooper writes in the October Calen- 
proved, and the walls pleasantly coloured. The} dar, after telling of the various activities 


about to be recommenced for the winter soason 
at this vigorous Mission :—‘‘In tho midst of all 
the meetings which will occupy our rooms at 
the Mission every night of the week from Mon- 
day to Saturday, I hope the claims of the 
Sunday-school and the evening service on Sun- 
day will not be forgotten. They are the most 
important of all our meetings. We still need 
two regular teachers to take two classes of boys 
on Suniay afternoons, and I should be glad to 
hear of others wno would be willing to take a 
class occasionally in the absence of the regular 
teacher. ‘Let us not forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together’ for rest and worship.’ 


trustees of the chapel have carefully seen to the 
interior of the building, placing incandescents, 
instead of the old system, where needed. On 
October 1 a most successful ta party and 
entertainment took place in the Sunday-school, 
when Mr. Jones gave an encouraging address. 
Harvest Yinanksgiving Services. — In 
addition to the harvest services noted under 
cther headings, we have reports of successful 
services held at Congleton, where the Rev. J. 
BH. Manning was the special preacher; at Scar- 
borough, where the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, 
of Leicester, was the preacher; at Stannington, 
where the Rey. J. Ruddle, the resident minister, 


preached; and on Monday evening a service of Manchester: Longsight.— The karvest 
song, ‘‘ The Golden Glade,” was rendered; and | festival services were held on Sunday, Sep- 
at Moss Side, Manchester, the Rev. A. G.| tember 30, conducted by the Rev. H. J. 
Fox preached to iarge congregations; in the | Rossington. In the afternoon the Lord Mayor 
afternoon the Sunday scholars rendered the} of Manchester (Councillor Thewlis) gave an 


gacred cantata, ‘‘Under the Palms,” and a 
collection was made in aid of the Blackpool 
Convalescent Home, 

Liverpool : Hope-street,— The annual 
soirée cf the congregation was held in the 
Church Hall on Tuesday, Sept. 25, and proved 
a most enjoyable occasion. Mr. F. Robinson, 
who presided, said he was proud to belong to a 
reconciling church, the influence of which was 
probably greater than they thought, or than ap- 
peared on the surface. He referred with appre- 
ciation to the new supplementary hymn-book. 
The Rev. H. D. Roberts gave an address in 
which he spoke of many matters of congrega- 
tional interest, both personal and in reference 
to future work, and gave, in conclusion, reasons 
why their members should pre-eminontly pcssess 
a sturdier and more intense core of personal 
enthusiasm than othars, 

Liverpool Sunday-school Seciety.—The 
winter session opened with a devotional service 
at the Ancient Chapel on Thursday, September 27, 
above thirty members being present. The Rev, 
W. Reynolds conducted the service, and the 
Rev. Joseph Anderton gave a very helpful and 
beautiful address on ‘‘ Love,” showing how, in 
all our Sunday-school work, that was the 
essential thing; that by Joving our scholars, and 
showing our love, we may teach them to love, 
first each other, then the beautiful things around 
them in the world, and finally bring them to 


the choir rendered 
“O come, Ict us 


aldress. In the evening 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm: 
sing.” 
Mansfield: Old Meeting House.—On 
Sunday, Sept. 16, the annual barvest thanks- 
giving services were held, the Rey. F. Heming 
Vaughan, B.A., the newly-appointed minister, 
officiating. There were good congregations, 
especially in the evening, the chapel being 
crowded, On Monday the annual congregational 
tea and welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan took 
place. Mr. J. E. Birks presided at the meeting, 
and on behalf of the congregation offered the 
new minister and his wife a mo:t hearty welcome. 
Mr. J. Harrop White offered a welcome on behalf 
of the Sunday-school, the Rev. W. H. Burgess, 
B.A., of Loughborough, on behalf of the North 
Midland P. and U. Association, and ths Rev. J. 
Carnegie, the minister of the Mansfield Methodist 
Free Church, in an eloquent speech, expressed 
the gieat pleasure it gave him to join in the 
welcome, and wish Mr. Vaughan every success 
in his ministry at Mansfield. The Rev. F. H. 
Vaughan, having thanked everybody present for 
their hearty welcome, Mr. C. H. King, of Hull, 
expre:sed the good wishes of the Hull congrega- 
tion. Mr. J. Birks, as chapel warden, thanked 
the speakers, the visitors from other towns, and 
those who contzibuted to the musical part of the 
programme. : 
Sheffield,—On Saturday last, Sept. 29, the 


love God, the Giver of all; for Love never | Quarterly Conference was held at the Attercliffe 
faileth, Unitarian. School Church where @ number of 
London: Islington.—On Thursday, Sep- | teachers aud friends met at 3 p.m. to visit High 


tember 27, Mr. J. H. Leigh gonerously gave a 
dramatic recital of <‘ Hamlet,” at Unity Church, 
on. behalf of the Preston Memorial Building Fund. 
Mr. Leigh isno stranger in this school-room, and 
his powerful rendering of the play was warmly 
appreciated by the enthusiastic audience. The 
fund has two objects, the first being to per- 
petuate the memory of Mr. Joseph T. Preston, 
the ‘Father of Unity Church”; the second to 
provide means for enlarging and maintaining the 
accommodation of the Sunday-schoo!ls and 
social activities connected with the church. In 
aid of the fund a bazaar will be held in Myddle- 
ton Hall, Upper-street, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, October 18,19, and 20. The 
openers, for the three days, will be successively 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, Mrs, W. Blake Odgers, 
and Mrs. Hahnemann Epps. The minister and 
congregation have been working strenuously for 
the fund during the summer, and hope all friends 
who can possibly do so will be present at the 
bazaar, and help in clearing the stalls of the 
many beautiful articles already provided for 
them ; but, as some of these are still insufficiently 
furnished, any gifts (which should be priced) 
would be gratefully received by Mrs. Savell 
Hicks, 26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, N. 

London: Kentish Town. — On Friday 
evening, September 28, the Rey, S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., gave an address in the Free Christian 
Church, Clarence-road, on the “Crisis in the 
Christian Church,” dealing with the subject 
from the intellectual and moral point of view. 
The address was preceded by a short service 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. F. 
Hankinson. The congregation and friends from 
neighbouring churches attended in large num- 
bers, and the service and address were greatly 
appreciated. On Sunday the harvest services 
were held, conducted in the morning by the 
Rev. Dr. Cressey, and in the evening by the 
winister. Both services were well attended. 


Hazels Park, returning to the school church at 
5 o'clock for tea, after which, a meeting was 
held at which about 40 persons were present. 
After the transaction of routine business, Miss 
Ida Bennett, the delegatefrom the Upper Chapel 
(Sheffield) to the Oxford Summer Session of 8.8. 
Workers, gave a brief, bright, and pithy account 
of her visit. Following Miss Bennett’s paper, 
an address on the subject of ‘“‘Our Labour of 
Love” was given by the Rev. W. Stephens, of 
the Church of Our Father, Rotherham. A vote 
of thanks was proposed by Rev. C. J. Street 
and seconded by Rev. A. H. Dolphin, supported 
by Mr. W. Laycock, after which the meeting 
was opon for discussion, in which several 
teachers and friends took part, 
Stourbridge.—We have received only a 
belated report of the welcome to the Rey. 
Dr. J. Ewart as minister, which took place on 
Sunday and Monday, September 16 and 17. On 
the Sunday special services were conducted by 
the Rey. A. N. Blatchford, of Bristol, and in 
the following evening a welcome mecting was 
held in the Music Rooms. Mr. J. Grosvenor 
Lee presided, and Mr. A. W. Worthington and 
the Rey. A. N. Blatchford and the Rev. A. H. 
Thomas the new minister’s predecessor in the 
pulpit, and the Rey. A. H. Shelley, on behalf of 
the Midland Christian Union, all spoke in 
support of a resolution of welcome, which was 
carried with enthusiasm. Dr. Ewart, in the 
course of his reply, said that among the things 
he had felt in Stourbridge was that there were 
few critics of sermons, a feature different to 
the Scotch nation. In this work at Stourbridge 
he was going to keep two things in view in 
regard to his sermons. Efe was going to try to 
be ag simple as possible, and in the second 
place he was going to try to be short. There 
were other things which the chapel must cirry 
on. If all the members of the congregation 
were as enthusiastic as some ten they would 


have a new hall in six months. There were 
other interests besides their souls, and in order 
to faithfully discharge these they must have a 
hall, and they would have a hall. It was all 


very well to form high hopes. It was dangerous 


to form high hopes unless they carried them 
out. He promised them he would do his best 
to help them to carry them out, but a minister 
was helpiess unless he was backed up by his 
congregation. If they would do their best to 
make their congregation a success and a place of 
light and leading in the town, then, with God’s 
help, he would. 

Unitarian Yan Mission.—After the week- 
night meetings at Royion and Shaw, the van 
paid a visit to Oldham on Sunday by the in- 
vitation of the minister, who undertook to give 
an address at the close of his evening service 
indoors. ‘The site secured wa3 an excellent one, 
not far from the chapel, and a splendid meeting 
in perfect weather was begun at 8 o'clock and 
concluded at 9. A large body of the congrega- 
tion gathered round with several members of 
the choir. The lay rissioner conducted the 
deyotional part of the service, and the Rey. J, 
A. Pearson addressed a congregation numbering 
between 500 and 600. At his request three 
collecting boxcs were taken round for freewill 
offerings on behalf of the funds of the mission, 
and a record, both in the number of coins and — 
amount realised, was the gratifying result, 
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Ports, in seeking the beautiful, find 
more truths than7philosophers in seeking 
the true.—J oubert. 
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{tis requested that sotice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, October 7. ; 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road,7, Mr.JEsse HiprERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucxeEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
ll, Rev. F. W. Sranury, and 7, Rev. T. 
HE. M. Epwaxps. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGgar Darryn. 
Anniversary and Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, 
A, J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. M. CroruErs, D.D. 
Communion. 

forest-cate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane; 
11 and 6.36, Rey. H. Woops Prrris,  __ 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.16 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. Evening: ‘Tho 
Religious and Moral Significance of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Hamlet.’” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. T. 
EXLLIOT. ; f 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 13, Rev. 
E. Saveri Hicks, M.A., and 7, Rev. Dr. 
CrEssEY. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
FRED HaNKINSON, and 7. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 end 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. J. Paar Hoeps. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jennins Jonus. : 

Richmoad, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Feurs Tayror, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, Lland 7, Mr. 
EDWarpD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. . 
Woopime, B.A, ; 
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Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. W. L. 
Tucker, M.A:, and 6.30, Rev. F. W. 
Stanutey. Harvest Thanksziving Serviccs. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarranr, B.A. 

Wimbledoo, Smaller Worpie Hall, 7, Rev. E. 
Savery Hicxs, M.A., “The Sacred and 
Secular.” 

Wood Green, Unity Church, U3, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery, and 7, Rev. F. Hanxinson. 


= 
PROVINCIAL. 

Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEttr. 

Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropexr McGzs. 

BiackPoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BovrnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BrapDrorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. EH. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

“BRIGHTON, Christ Church, New-read, Narth 
street, Li and 7, Rey. PRirstiry Prime. 

Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 1] snd 6.36, 
Rey. GrorGE STREET. 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Surrx. ‘ 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, i} 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, Grnnver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-rced, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.380, Rev. C. 
Hargrove, M.A. $ 

Lz1ozstTzR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverpPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxtetb, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-strees Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. PERRy. 


Blackfriars, 


_ Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-psrk, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGErs, B.A. 
Matpstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.20, 


Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Newrosrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.36, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.26, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.48, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmournH, St. Thomas-street, li and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBponoucH, Westborough, 10.45 
Rev. Orrwert Bruns: ape 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Olid Meoting 
House, 11, Rev. F, Traspanu Rerp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Roy. 
C. J. Srreer, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmout#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-read, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Soururont, Portland-street Church, 1i and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLountr Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. © 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBBIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. W. Lorrus Hare. 

UntIraRIAN VAN Mission, Failsworth, October 
8 and 9; Miles Platting, Oct. 10 and 11; 
Closing Meetings, Steverson-square, Man- 
chester, Oct. 12 and 13, at 7.30. 


and 6.30, 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


“A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but ncurigh- 
ment to ppt oe children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Grally, wholbon 
orleel bonery, ee 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 
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West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Hawxzs. 


———$——<go 


IRELAND. 
Duss, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 
ia ————g-—_____ 
WALES. 
Aszrystwith, New Street Meeting House. 
Opening Servico, Wednesday, October 10, 
7, Rey. E. O. Jrnxins, 
een saree 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrozrs. 
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Board and Residence, 


ee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the Higt- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Clif Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, L!lustrated 
Tariff.— Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococg. 


gr. LHEONARDS-ON-SHA.— “ Czran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


(o2 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. ; 


Assets, £162,609. 


DiRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chawmean—Maxrx H. dupes, A.R.1L.B.A, 
Miss CuctL GRADWHELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H, A, Harpcastiy, RENCE, 
F.S.1. Miss Ormn. 
STEPHEN SHAWARD TAyLuR, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


18 years. 
014 2 


15 years. 


Forin Ne 


10 years. | 12 years. 21 years.| 
Py 0 oas 4 021 | 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for’ their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 7 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Me NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adepted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1$d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EpitTor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


@ITY TEMPLE THEOLOGY. 


NEXT SUNDAY EVENING (October 7th), 
at Little Portland Street Chapel, Oxford 
Circus, the Rev. J. Pace Hopps} will give an 
exposition of the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s 
published teachings concerning the Atone- 
ment and the Personality of Jesus Christ. 

SERVICE AT SEVEN, 


ILBRAHAM ROAD CHURCH 
(UNITARIAN), 
CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY. 

The Rev. W. BE. Grorcs, M.A., will com- 
mence his ministry at this Church on Sunday 
next, October 7th. Services at 10.30 and 6.39. 
Harvest Thanksgiving. 


ISS DREWRY’S Evening Meetings 
for the Critical Study of individual 
works of English Literature will begin again 
early in October. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, 
Readings, aud Lessons in Haglish Language 
and Literature and kindred subjects ; examines 
and helps students by letter and in her 
Reading Society.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
London, N.W. 


MARRIAGE, 

MrtLANnp—GEE.—On September 29th, at the 
Parish Church, Duffield, by the Rev. W.M. 
—D. La Touche, M.A., Vicar of Stokesay, 
assisted by the Rev. J.C. P. Aldous, M.A., 
Vizar of tho Parish, and the Rev. W. 
Llewelyn Herferd, M.A., Rector of St. 
Matthew’s. Ardwick, cousin of the bride, 
Charles Herbert Melland, M.D., son of 
Trederick Melland, of Manchester, to Annie 
Dorothea, only child of Lionel C. lu. Gee, of 
Adelaide, South Australia, and great-grand- 
daughter of the late John Nerford, of 
Manchester, 


‘| for Ladies. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawtiiszx, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
Beautiful country. Sea and 
moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 
tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 
forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy Jones. 


HAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apariments facing the sea; highly. 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—ROCHELLE, 

21, Crescent-road.—PRIVATE BOARD- 

ING ESTABLISHMENT. Central for 

Churches, close to Common. Good cooking. 

Terms moderate.—The Misses Pirt-HAMMOND 
and Wooprow. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS to 

Let, permanent or otherwise, near sea 

and station. Terms moderate. — Mrs. W. 
Winwnine, 3, Church-street, Southport. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOCMSBURY SQUARE, — 
i © TID O BT. f 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 
Lightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drewing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter. 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Ko LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witten, Birmingham, 


ANTED, COOK-GENERAL. Small 

family. One other young servant kept. 

Age not under 23. Must be thoroughly reliable. 

Comfortable home.—Mrs. Antuony, “ Hill- 
croft,’ Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


OUNG QUALIFIED CHEMIST’S 
ASSISTANT, with knowledge of photo- 
graphy. Gocd opening to suitable applicant. 
—A.C.,c/o Davy, Hitt & Co., Southwark, S.H, 


ADY, GRADUATE, not strong 
enovgh to continue public school 
work, wishes engagement as COMPANION- 
GOVERNESS to a deticate girl.—Address 
C. H., 22, Fern Avenue, Newcastle. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU 


THE STORY 
By ALFRED 


OF HiS LIFE. 


HALL, M.A. 


f Mees little book has been written in the hope 


that it will be welcome to yourg people who 


ought to know something of James Martineau, whose thinking has had and continues to 
have a powerful influence upon the best religious life of our time; also to busy people who 
have not time to read the larger biographies published. 

The Christian Register (Boston, U.S.A.) says:— 


“This little volume, which may easily be read in an evening, omits of course very much that may be found in 
the ample biographies of this remarkable man. It is likely, however, to be read by far more people than those, 


and thus serve a ministry their fulness forbids. 


Small as if is, however, it brings together the more salient details 


of Martineau’s career in a style, though compact, yet lucid. The author warmly admires, yet is he restrained in 
his utterance. He is little disposed to criticise, yet abstains from exaggerated praise. The hook is designed more 
especially for the young, yet it is ove that the father may read to his children to the improvement of himself, 


and the minister may ponder to the renewal of his consecration. 


What a treasure for a young man’s birthday !” 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


Cloth, Cr. 8ve, 188 pp., 28. net. Postage 3d. 


AND GF 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


By W. J. JUPP. 

Conrents :—Chapter J. Prelude; II, The 
Kinship of Nature ; [1I. The Return to Nature ; 
IV. The Healing Grace of Nature ; V. Pioneers 
of the Religion of Nature ; VI. Seer and Poet; 
VII. The Witness of Science; VIII. The 
Poet-Naturalists (1); IX. The Poet Natural- 
ists (2); X. The Appeal of Beauty; XI, The 
Ethical Ideal; XII. The Faith of the Religion 
of Nature; XIII. Human Fellowship in the 
Religion of Nature. 


“He writes well and enthusiastically of the universal 
kinship of nature, of the ethical idea of beauty, and of 
God ‘as the One Spirit that includes and pervades 
all the parts and realises itselfin and through them, ”— 
The Times. 


BOOKLETS or LIBERAL RELICION 


THREEPERCE EACH WET, POST:GE id. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS: A 
Plea for the Reanimation Theory. By 
P. E. Vizarp. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE MIRACU- 


LOUS IN CHRISTIANITY. By Jamus 
Drummonp, M.A., LLD. 
GIORDANO BRUNO. A _ Hero of 


Thought, the Harbinger of a New 
Philosophy. By Maurice ApAms. 


JAMES MARTINEAU AND FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN AS_ RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS. By S. H. MELLongE, M.A., D.Sc. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE LIBERAL FREE CHURCHES. A 
Manual of Questions and Answers for use 

_ in the Church, School, and Home. By H.S. 
Perris, M.A. 


Boox Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, S 


trand, W.C.; or through any Bookseller. 


THE GHURGRHES AND 
MODERN THOUGHT: 


An Inquiry Into the Grounds of Unbelief. 


Obtainable at Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, Boot’s Library , 
The Times Book Club, and other circulating Libraries, 


FOR FRE HOLIDAYS. 


BEE SONGS. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT. 
“A little book of graceful and sincere songs and 
lyrics.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the reader.”—New Age. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand. 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


JOHN HARWOOD’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS. 


New and Original Adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s Story “The Chimes,” also “ Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “ A Christmas Caro},” “ Doctor 
Marigold’s Story,” &¢., and Selections from 
Shakespeare and other Authors. Special terms 
for our own churches. Address: — 

Farr VIEW, PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Bicentenary of Ronconformity. 


ROTHERAARM, 


The above event will be celebrated on 
Thursday, Octeber 11th, 1666. 
Service in the Church of Our Father, 3 p.m. 
Tea at 4.30 p.m. Public meeting. 6 pm. 
Friends from all Denominations invited. 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL AND 
’ SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
A GRAND BAZAAR 


UNITY GHURCH, ISLINGTON. 
A BAZAAR 


WILL BE HELD AT 


| MYDDLETON HALL, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON 


(Opposite the Church), 


On Thursday, 18th, Friday, roth, and 
Saturday, 20th of October, 


IN AID OF THE 


PRESTGN MEMORIAL BUILDING FUND. 
To be opened at 3.0 each day. 


Thursday, by Lady DuRNING-LAWRENCE. 
Friday, by Mrs. W. Buaxn ODGERS, and 
Saturday, by Mrs. H. Epps. 


Articles for sale at the Bazaar will be most 
gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. SAVELL HICKS, 
26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, N. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knouledge without 
insisting upon the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” —— 

SESSION 1906—1907. 

The Rev. J. Esrnin Carpenter, M.A 
D.Litt, D.D., Principal of the College, wiil 
deliver the OPENING ADDRESS jn the 
College on Monpay, Ocroper 15th, at 5 p-m. 

Subject :—“Christianity in the Light of 
Christian Experience.” 

A. H. Worruincgron 
Henry Gow, 


NY CHURCH wanting to dispose of 


copies of “MARTINEAU'S HYMNS 
OF PRAISE AND PRAYER” please com- 
municate with Eric Mortimer, 18, Dalton- 


’' Sceretaries. 


will be he!d in November, 1907, 


street, Wolverkampton. 


——$—_ 


OCTOBER 6, 1906. 


£&. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER., 


Schools, etc. 


—_s— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, LONDON, N. ead Mistress: Miss 
Litran Tatzot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girle. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAES. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Hicueats, Lonpon, N. 

The next Examination for the Committce’s 
Scholarship will be held on Friday, November 
30th. For particulars, apply to the Head 
Mistress, Miss Littan Tarot, B.A., on or 
before November Ist. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SCCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amcuzt te Credit cf Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
8} per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 
Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


ROSS STREET CHAPEL, MAN- 
CHESTER, HARVEST SERVICKS, 
October 7th (at 10.30 and 6.20), Conducted 
by Dr. Drummonp, Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, 
and Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


ge 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hessex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
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IncH IN COLUMN ... ay 
Special Terms for a Serieg- 
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All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
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accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Autumnal Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association are to 
be held next Friday aud Saturday at 
Leeds and Bradford, combined on Satur- 
day afternoon with the opening of the 


new church, of which the Rev. W. Ros- 


ling is minister, at West Bowling, Brad- 
ford. A’letter from the officers of the 
Association calls attention to these meet- 
ings, and full particulars are advertised in 
ES column. 
Members of the Council of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association will 
remember that the next meeting is to be 
held on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 30. We 
understand that on the evening of that 
day the Association will hold a reception 
at Essex Hall for the purpose of bidding 
farewell to the Rev. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., 
on his return to America. 
~ Dr. Croruers re-delivered his Hssex 
Hall lecture on ‘‘The Making of Re- 
ligion,’’ in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 
on Wednesday, October 3, the chair being 
taken by Mr. G. A. King, the chairman of 
the congregation. Upwards of four hun- 
dred persons were present, and men 
seemed to be in the majority. The 
audience included some of the most pro- 
minent citizens and most thoughtful men 
of the city of various denominations. The 
lecture was followed with intense interest, 
and many of those present have since 
expressed their admiration of Dr. Crothers’ 
ability as a thinker and his force as a, 


speaker. The experiment-of having the 
Hssex Hall lecture re-delivered in pro- 
vincial towns has, so far as Norwich is 
concerned, proved a complete success, 

On this lecture the Hastern Daily Press 
of October 4 made the following com- 
ment:—‘‘The note upon which Dr. 
Crothers concluded his powerful address 
on ‘The Making of Religion’ at the 
Octagon last night is a note which can- 
not be sounded too clearly or persistently 
in the modern world. ‘The religious 
instinct takes many forms in the course 
of human history, but fundamentally, and 
underneath all the varying concrete 
beliefs in which it is embodied from 
changing age to age, it is the same 
instinct working to the same end. It is 
the instinct for the kingdom of God upon 
earth; for the realisation of a kind of 
life, in all our human relationships, that 
can satisfy the human craving for 
righteousness. It is a false philosophy 
which, when high ideals are preached, 
speaks of ‘human nature being what it 
is’ as an obstacle to the attainment of 
those ideals. Why, the very existence 
of high ideals comes of human nature 
being what it is; and there is no deeper or 
more constant hunger in human nature 
than the hunger and the impulse 
for righteousness. The religious instinct, 
in spite of many superficial appear- 
ances to the contrary, was never stronger 
in the world than to-day. If, as appears 
to be undoubtedly the case, it is becoming 
weaker in the form of reliance upon mete 
theological creeds, it is reappearing with 
a hundredfold force in the form of insis- 
tence upon an adjustment of the workaday 
activities of the world to the requirements 
of Christian ethics. If the churches are 
getting into shallows, citizenship is in full 
tide with the religious impulse ; and men 
are coming to realise that the religious 
work now crying out to be done is that, 
as Dr. Crothers puts it, of ‘ organising 
for the work of building up upon the earth 
a just, true, generous, human society, the 
old ideal of the kingdom of-God_ here 
upon earth.’ Through all our municipal 
and national work this ethical influence 
is sweeping to-day, giving us a new con- 
ception of the meaning of citizenship, as 
the instrument by which men can help to 
work out the Divine purpose in the order 
of theworld. Our political and municipal 
problems are, in this true sense, becoming 
religious problems ; ; problems of the coming 
of the kingdom. The passion of a great 
purpose is vitalising them.’ 

Two new students from the Far Hast 
will be welcomed at the beginning of the 


session at Manchester College, Oxford, on 
Monday next—Mr. Haldar, of Calcutta, 

the Brahmo student, and Mr. Nagai, of 
Tokio, the Japanese student. These two 
gentlemen arrived in London this week, 

and were welcomed~ by the President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at Essex Hall, at the meeting of the 
Committee on Wednesday afternoon. Of 
Mr. Haldar’s farewell at Calcutta, the 
following account was given in one of the 
Indian papers :—“ Babu Sasadhar Haldar, 

the Manchester College Scholar-elect left 
Calcutta for England on August 23. On 
the morning of the same day, after special 
divine service conducted by Pundit 8. N. 

Sastri, he was accepted as a Candidate 
Worker of the Sadhanashram, with which 
he had been associated for the last three 
years. In the course of his sermon. 

Pundit Sastri reminded the pilgrim 
of the unknown dangers, temptations, and 
spizitual dryness that he might have to 
face in the distant land, and said that 
the only safeguard against them was re- 
liance on the mercy of God, that his con- 
nection with the Ashram, the spiritual 
home, would silently help him in the 
matter, that the Ashram had no other 
treasure to give to him except their 
prayers, which would always be for his 
safety and progress. Babu Umeschandra 
Datta advised him to remember the noble 
mission of his life and the expectations of 
the Brahmo Samaj.’’ We trust that both 
of our friends will find in this country 
abundant sympathy and stimulus for that 
higher life to the service of which they 
are devoted. Mr. Sukhtankar, the former 
Brahmo student at Manchester College, is 
still pursuing his studies in Germany, 
with the aid of the Hibbert Trustees. He 
is to have another session there before 
returning to India. 

Tue Exhibition of the collected works 
of Mr. Holman Hunt at the Leicester 
Galleries (close by the south side of Lei- 
cester-square) should by no means be 
missed, It is to be open during October 
and November. The catalogue has a 
prefatory note by Sir W. B. ° Richmond, 
and his portrait of Holman Hunt ‘is also 
in the Gallery. The duplicated pictures 
are of special interest, and in more than 
one instance the smaller and earlier ver- 
sion seems to us the more beautiful of 
the two. So with the ‘‘ May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower,’* especially in the 
boys’ faces, and in ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Innocents,’ of which the earlier version; 
painted in 1870, has not before been ex- 
hibited. Here the conception of the 
mother and the child Jesus appear to be 
quite different from that of the larger 
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—- 


picture. 
more mystical and very lovely: 


sion, lent by Mrs. George Holt. 


fully vivid. 
Gallery at Florence. 


Tue seventh Lees and Raper lecture will 
be delivered by the Rev. Dawson Burns, 
D.D., in the City Temple, London, on 
The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A., has consented to preside. 
The subject of the lecture will be ‘‘ The 
Bible and Temperance Reform.’’ The 
date of the lecture occurs during the week 
of the Jubilee Celebration of the National 
Admission will be 
free by ticket only, to be had from the 
Secretary, 20, Tothill-street, Westminster, 


Thursday, October 25, 


Temperance League. 


— 


Tur Rev. F. K:; Freeston, ina letter to his 
congregation, printed on the cover of the 
Essex Church Calendar for October, and 
dated from Cambridge, Mass., gives some 
impressions of church services and methods 


in New England, and adds :— 

“Great principles make great claims. 
These lines are being jotted down on old 
Lexington Common, seated on a form in 
front of the boulder stone on which are 
the famous words, attributed by Theodore 
Parker to his grandfather ;—‘ Stand your 
ground, Don’t fire unless fired upon. 
But if they mean to have a war, let it 
begin here’ These warlike orders contain 
for us resolute, yet pacific advice: Stand 
to your ground—the ground of civil and 
religious liberty, the ground of spiritual 
catholicity. Don’t fire unless fired upon 
—that is to say, don’t begin, or be drawn 
into theological controversy, unless 
attacked unjustly. But if our principles 
are put in jeopardy, let our defence be 
prompt and ready, and let their witness 
be found first in each of our lives.” 

Ar Little Portland-street Chapel, last 
Sunday evening, the Rev. J. Page Hopps 
discoursed to a large congregation on 
“*City Temple Theology.’’ Basing his 
remarks on Mr. Campbell’s Christian 
W orld summary ofzhis address to London 
ministers, and on his published expositions 
of the Atonement and the Person of 
Jesus, Mr. Page Hopps came to the con- 
clusion that on all the vital points there 
was not the slightest difference between 
his own teachings and Mr. Campbell’s. In 
closing, Mr. Page Hopps said :—“‘ We must 
be permitted a little self-congratulation. 
The small band of brave and honest people 
who have held the fort here so long may 
well be glad to see their testimony borne, 
in every particular, in another of the high 
places: It has been so borne again and 
again in Westminster Abbey; and now in 
the City Temple: We rejoice, and only 
regret that the bearing of it is over- 
shadowed by unfaithfulness to solemn 
legal pledges and trusts—unfaithfulness 
which sets a bad example even to the 
Stock Exchange. Still, that testimony is 
borne, and we are glad, and ‘all the more 
because all the signs of the times point to 
the fact that the long-condemned faith of 
the Unitarian is destined to be the uni- 
versal faith of Christendom.’’ 


The look on the child’s face is 
Of the 
well-known “‘ Finding of the Saviour in 
the Temple’’ there is also a small ver- 
The por- 
trait of the artist himself, painted in 
1868, but never before exhibited, is won- 
It is to go to the Uffizi 
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Tue Rev. J: Tyssul Davis, of Chatham, 
who went out to take the place of the 
Rev. R. Balmforth at the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church, Cape Town, during 
his temporary absence through ill-health, 
received a cordial welcome from the con- 
gregation at a social meeting held at the 
church on Sept. 7. Mr. F. J. Centlivres, 
of the South African News, who presided, 
offered a hearty welcome to Mr. Davis, 
and expressed the gratitude of the con- 
gregation for his kindness in coming to 
help them in their need. Mr. L. Wood- 
head promised they would do everything 
to make Mr. Davis’s sojourn in the Colony 
a happy and pleasant one: They had a 
superb climate, and if they could stay 
the hand of the ‘Cape Doctor’* (the 
south-east wind) they could prorhise their 
visitor nature in her most smiling mood. 
Mr. W. S. Woodhead and Mr. Agate 
(brother of the Rev. Dendy Agate) also 
spoke; and Mr. Davis gratefully acknow- 
ledged the warm-hearted reception that 
had been accorded to him. He was glad 
to be of service in relieving an esteemed 
fellow-student, but their gratitude must 
be given to his congregation at Chatham, 
who had in a disinterested spirit consented 
to his absence, 

We hear from the Rev. C. D. Badland, 
of Kidderminster, that the report (which 
we gave in the Inquirer of September 22 
of the attendance at the magnificent Van 
Mission meeting at Todmorden was un- 
intentionally exaggerated. From 1,500 
to 2,000 was the estimate of enthusiasm. 
From 700 to 1,000 is the revised estimate. 


READERS who know and value Mr. 
Jonathan Nield’s admirable “ Guide to 
the Best Historical Novels and Tales ”’ 
will be interested to hear that he is him- 
self adventuring into the field of fiction. 
His novel ‘Slings of Fortune ’* is pub- 
lished by Mr. H. R. Allenson. 

Cornhill has this month as frontispiece 
an interesting portrait of Charlotte Bronté, 
from a water-colour drawing by Paul Héger, 
of Brussels. The original, which is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, was painted 
in 1850. 

Tuis month’s World’s Work and Play 
has a most interesting account of Mr. 
W. T. Carr’s discovery and elaboration of 
a new form of ‘Cereal Rubber,’’ which 
promises to be of the utmost importance 
in meeting the present enormous demand 
for rubber, due to motor-cars and other 
things, for which the natural supply 
threatens to be insufficient, The article 
mentions that Dr. Priestley, in his work 
on perspective, calls attention to india- 
rubber as a novelty for erasing pencil 
marks, and states that “‘it is sold in 
cubical pieces of half an inch for three 
shillings each.’’ 


Tue Portrait oF Dr. DRuMMonD.—Any 
old students of Manchester College, Oxford, 
who have not yet received a copy of the 
photogravure of the portrait of Dr. Drum- 
mond, and wish to have one, are requested 
to communicate at once with the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, 9, Nightingale-square, Balham, 
S.W. 
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ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT, 
XVIIL—MINISTRY. 


THE controversy which rages round the 
terms ‘‘ priest’ and ‘‘ presbyter’’ would 


be very differently regarded, if we would — 


agree to make the teaching of Christ, and 
not the actions of his first followers, the 
real ground-work and constitution of the 
Christian ministry. It is easy to see how 
the varied circumstances and increasing 
activities of the early churches would lead 
to the appointment of special officers : 


how some would in a measure, and almost — 


of necessity, take up and carry on, in 
some form, the older ministries of the tem- 
ple and of the synagogue; whilst othevrs, 
moie free from Jewish tradition, would to 


some extent find their models in Gentile — 


administration. But why should we throw 
ourselves into the developments of the 
second century, when the threefold ministry 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons had 
established itself in all, and fight an 
endless battle over the distinctions between 
the apostolate and the episcopacy, the 
episcopacy and the presbyterate, the 
presbyterate and the diaconate? Can 
we appeal to the words of Christ himself, 


if not for plain direction, at least for hint — 


and suggestion ? 

Tn his recorded teaching there is mention, 
so to speak, of three orders of ministry. 
The first order is that of ‘‘ servants.”’ 
‘“He sent forth his servant at supper 
time.’’ He was to carry a message to the 
labouring poor in ‘‘ streets and lanes,’’ 
and then to the wandering poor of ‘‘ high« 
ways and hedges.’? The minister is 
here the missionary, a servant sent on an 
errand. 


The second order was that of “ stewards.” - 


‘*Who then is the faithful and wise steward 
whom his lord shall set over his household, 
to give them their portion of food in due 
season ?°’ The minister is here a servant 
with authority, entrusted with duties of 
administration within a definite sphere, 
but still a servant. 

The third order is the order of “ pastors.” 
It is foreshadowed in the words, ‘‘ Feed 
my sheep ’’ ; itis recognised in those wiit- 
ings of the apostolic age (Acts xx. 28; 
Ephes. iv. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2) which make 
mention of the ‘‘shepherd’’ and _ his 
“* flock.’? The minister is here a leader and 
ensample, comes into more tender relation- 
ship, and has a wider oversight. 

There are indeed other aspects of minis- 
terial office. St. Paul speaks of some of 
these when he says that the minister is 
a prophet, to edify and comfort and console ; 
a herald, carrying a proclamation from 
place to place; an ambassador pleading 
between God and man. Nor is it difficult 
to understand how at last the idea of 
priesthood, and then the term priest, 
would come into particulae connection 
with the Christian minister. The priesthood 
of all members of the Christian brotherhood 
was a point insisted on from the Leginning 
(1. Peter ii. 5,9; Rev. i. 6; v.10; xx. 6), 
but by degrees, there can be no doubt, 
the priesthood of the clergy took on a 
representative character—the official repre- 


sented the universal—and so the way was 


prepared for those exclusive claims which 
were afterwards made for the clergy 
alone. At the same time the words used by 


Christ may be held to say all that is 


which is the right form, for all forms may 


hi 
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essential to the definition of the Christian 
minister. Why did he not draw out a 
complete system of Church government 2 
Because a system of official Church govern- 
ment was not in itself a thing to be desired. 
The Christian ministry, whatever forms it 
might take, was to serve a temporary 
purpose. In the ideal Christian Church 
there are no official ministers. To this 
ideal Christ was true, and'made no pro- 
vision for a permanent ministry. It was 
left to the Church in each age to form 
its own practical organisation according to 
its own requirements. The question ig not, 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Tue blunt granite head of Piz Padella 
is but lightly powdered, like an cightoenth 
century: bishop’s, and Piz Languard towers 
bare above its snows; but Piz Palii and 
Piz Morteratsch“are white, the awful preci- 
pice of Piz Tschierva stands knee deep in 
drift, and the Corvatsch glacier will never 
be uncovered again till next July. Whata 
load the Piz della Margna has to bear, 
that gracious giant that often keeps a halo of 
blue when all our own summits are hid in 
haze, and fills us with a sick longing for 
Italy! The ridge of St. Moritz hides 
Scesaplana ; but I must needs think of poor 
Domenic Piinchera, the much loved Pfarrer, 
who was laid to rest there last week, cut off 
in the fulness of health and power, and 
sorely, sorely bewept. He had been 
shooting chamois, and was killed by his 
own gun. I hate the killing of these inno- 
cent and beautiful things. I have always 
hated it, and now [I hate it the more. 
Whom will they choose to succeed him ? 
There stands the graceful tower of Celerina 
church against the yellowing pine woods. 
Over my head our own belfry tells the hour, 
and I hear, or fancy I hear, a faint echo 
from Pontresina. All the long, straggling 
line of our church towers is dear to me, 
for the sake of Lodge-road, Park-stzeet, 
Caito-street, and th2 Great Meeting— 
which have only one tiny spire to the four 
of them—for the whole Engadin belongs 
to The Way; there is not a creed-bound 
parish to the sixty miles of it. Contented 
with the thought I sit on my sunny balcony, 
with the Swiss flag and the British fra- 
ternally flappimg, and the Protestanten- 
blatt and INQUIRER on my table. 

Here are the Address of the Union for 
Social Service, the Report to the L. and 8. E. 
Ass2mbly on Public Questions, and a leading 
article on both—all good reading. I am 
glad that the N.C. Union Committee have 
abandoned the demand of their promoters 
for organised and collective action in the 
political arena, and are now asking for some- 
thing reasonable and practical—namely, 
organised and common study of social 
facts and needs. At the beginning of the 
century a number of proposals appeared 
in the InquiRER. They raised much dust, 
because they began with the adjuration, 
‘* Let us return unto the Lord,’’ which was 
generally regarded as an impertinent innu- 
endo. But one by one they are being 
carried out. We have, for instance, the 
Hibbert Journal (thanks be to God, and 
honour to its editor and his backers) ; we 
have the courses of lectures on the Bible and 
the new light; and here we have, full in 
view, the lectures on social facts and needs. 
I see reported the remark of a brother that 
**now again is a time when our ministers 
ought to speak out.’ He is referring to 
the opium traffic, but how often have we 
heard this phrase applied to social reform ! 
Is it quite fair? Have we ministers a 


be right, if they bring us nearer to the ideal. 
Meanwhile, nothing will be gained by denun- 
ciation of the priest. The priest goes with 
a certain sacerdotal theory of the sacrifice 
of the death of Christ, and of the benefits 
therefrom derived and applied. To the 
greater part of Christendom the theory is 
as dear as life itself. When the theory 
passes away, then the priest will pass 
away also. Whatever may be thought of the 
claims of the historic priesthood, the priest 
in actual life is not to be struck out of the 
honoured types of devoted service. Let the 
universal priesthood be realised in fact, and 
history will re-shape itself ; angry conten- 
tions will die down, and the mind of the 
Master will inspire new methods for the 
better and more peaceful ordering of the 
household of God. 
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Tue Twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Social and Political Education League, 
just issued, is a record of widely-extending 
and valuable work. The League was 
founded in 1877 by the late Sir John Seeley 
for the gratuitous delivery of lectures on 
social and political topics from a strictly 
non-partisan standpoint: The lecturers 
are drawn, in the main, from the Bar and 
the Universities, and many men, since 
famous, commenced their public work 
under the League’s auspices. Amongst 
these were Lord Milner, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Arnold Forster, the Post- 
master-General, and the Solicitor-General, 
togther with many members of the House 
of Commons. Huxley, Froude, Creighton, 
Leslie Stephen, and Lecky were Presidents 
of the League, and the Honorary Secre- 
taries have included Professor Dicey, J. K. 
Stephen (“‘ J.K.S.’’),; and Mr. St. Loe 
Strachy, editor of the Spectator. During 
the past year 293 lectures were delivered, 
as compared with 276 given last year. 
Nearly 200 of these were illustrated, and 
dealt with foreign lands and_ peoples. 
Series of lectures have also been given at 
University Settlements and Public Libra- 
ries. The president for the current year 
is Dr. Nansen, the famous explorer, who 
is now Norwegian Minister in London. 
Mr. Holford Knight, 5, Pump-court, Temple, 
is hon, secretary, and the organising 
secretary is Mr. A. H. Reed, c/o W. L. 
Richards, Esq., 23, Old-square, Lincoln’s 
inn, W.C., to whom applications for Lec- 
tures and lists of Lecturers should be ad- 
dressed: The Presidential address, by Pro- 
fessor Maitland, on ‘‘ The Making of the 
German. Civil Code,’’ delivered last June, 
was published in the August Independent 
Review, from which it has been reprinted 
and issued. as a separate threepenny 
pamphlet by the League: 


unworthy, or for reasons prudential, we 
persistently withhold? Are we a _ con- 
federacy of Jonahs? I think we do speak 
out so far as the sacred limits of our trust 
warrant us. We do urge congregations to 
remember and execute their duty to all 
their brethren—not only those whom they 
meet and see, but also those with whom the 


definite thing to say which for reasons’ 


complexity of modern commerce and the 


tie of civic unity link them. We have also 
done an imperfect something towards the 
performance of another duty. We have 
displayed some of the poignant facts them- 
selves. We have demonstrated the im- 
mense need of earnest, common effort to 
fulfil the law of love. But what we all 
need is light, light on the miseries to be 
remedied, on the remedies which seem 
most hopeful, on the means to reach and 
apply them. Wherefore I read with much 
pleasure the offer of the N.C.U. to promote 
classes for study, and help them with sylla- 
buses and lists of books. Will they not go 
a little further and issue in some permanent 
pr'nted form a general guide to the whole 
matter—a syllabus of their syllabuses, 
with a list of those books which are most 
helpful to us in our first philanthropic 
gropings ? There goes the Chiavenna 
coach. How Ishould like to share the 
box seat on it with the President of 
the N.C.U., and impress on my helpless 
prisoner his supreme aptitude for such a 
task ! 

And now I want to make another sug- 
gestion, connected indeed with this subject, 
but distinct from it. A prominent aim with 
all churches is health of character in the 
community. Health of character—how well 
we know it !—depends like health of mind 
on health of body. Are there any of those 
spiritual prigs left among us who live 
fugitive and cloistered in other-worldli- 
ness and look ona matter like common 
cleanliness as common and unclean ¢ 
Surely not. We know that bodily health 
is virtue, that bodily health (I speak as a 
fool) is wisdom. O wind of God, blowing 
here about me, could I but set thee blowing 
through foggy London, and smoky South 
Lancashire and the Black Country, and tu- 
berculous Leicester! Ye pine-beleaguered 
pillars of purity, how shamed I am to be 
among you, when all those thousands of 
my countrymen are slowly dying for want 
of what ye preach and practice and give! 
Gan I not speed your message to some few 
ears, at least, that-hearing will understand, 
and understanding will feel and do! First, 
let me say to all who can give a thousand 
pounds or a penny, that in Davos there 1s 
a great German sanatorium, a Swiss sana- 
torium with many free beds, a? Dutch 
sanatorium, a Franco-Belgian association, 
but as yet no English Sanatorium. There 
is an English sanatorium to be built, 
approved by the Queen, and called by her 
name, but it still lacks some few thousand 
pounds. There will be a bazaar in Davos 
this winter to help to raise them; and 
there is a hungry treasurer always waiting 
for gifts in cash. I beg earnestly on behalf 
of this institution. Those who give to it 
are giving health and life. I will forward, 
and so I am sure will the editor of the 
INQUIRER, and any of our ministers, what- 
ever is sent in cash or kind for the Queen 
Alexandra Sanatorium. 


This is a parenthesis. The mountains 
interrupted me. What I set out to say 
is of wider reach. Health is virtue, health 
is wisdom. Had I but known early enough 
what I know now, how much better and 
more useful had my life been! How much 
better hope of future usefulness should I 
have! And what is true of me is true in 
greater measure of millions. Our children, 
our young men and women, our parents and 
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workers do not know how to live, so as to} and the B. and F.U.A. Council consider it ? 


keep well and promote the health of others. 
I want a Band of Health attached to 
evety church. I want the method and 
the duty of health, with all solemn sanc- 
tions, inculcated, impressed, exemplified. 
I want these Bands of Health to enlighten 
and stimulate first of all their own members 
in wholesome living—in the right uses of 
food, air, water, work and play, the right 
indulgences, temperances and abstinences 
—but I want them also to ally themselves 
in every town, to federate in every county, 
and in a national union, and jointly to 
promote the will, and enforce the duty, 
of presenting the body a living sacrifice to 
God. Tracts, text-books, classes and lec- 
ture courses are of course; but these 
centres of vital force must go further. 
Let them not rest until they compel those 
whom they cannot induce. One simple 
police regulation, adopted already by some 
towns, would, if adopted by all, save thou- 
sands of lives and centuries of distributed 
suffering every year.. Let us follow Christ 
not only in his lovely life, but also, through 
the same spirit, in his miracles of healing. 
Is not the time ripe and the duty clear? 
I entreat those who feel with me, and especi- 
ally those who can and will make a prac- 
tical beginning, to respond at once to my 
appeal, and I beg the Editor of the 
InQuIRER to open his columns to their 
suggestive criticism. 

Health, how good it is! Almost the 
best thing, but not quite. To-day is 
sacred to the memory of Donald Wilson, an 
almost life-long invalid, and a hero and 
saint. Discomfort never left him, and he 
was familiar with pain. Those things in 
which most men find their earthly happi- 
ness he was bound to renounce. God 
knows in what gardens of Gethsemane he 
sometimes secretly agonised. What his 
friends know is that the man who had 
every licence to bewail himself and lean on 
sympathy was a radiating centre of cheer- 
fulness, helping all with whom he had to 
do—and in what a way! So prompt, with 
such insight and anticipation, and above 
all with such grace and courtesy ! Nobody 
who did not know him believes what we 
tell of him. The epitaph is, as a rule, 
overloaded, and where it tells the simple 
truth, who shall distinguish ? But those 
who knew him knew bravery, gentleness, 
simplicity, highmindedness, adorned. with 
talent, refinement, and culture. If you 
want to do a mean thing, or think a coarse 
or selfish thought you must forget Donald 
Wilson. Heu, quanto magis est tui memin- 
isse, quam cum aliis versari ! 

The skies are grey now; angry jets of 
sunlight play on Munt Chalchagn, and 
thick clouds are gathered over the Silser 
See. I am awakened from sad reverie by 
the voices of little children, prattling in 
their own Esperanto, a mixture of the 
Latin, Italian, and German which prevail 
in this polyglot region. They remind me 
of the little Yiddish chatterers whom I 
have heard in Hull and East London, and 
they take my thoughts to Poland and 
Russia, and the deadly wrongs which their 
tortured race is enduring. Could not their 
fellow Unitarians in England express, at 
least. verbally, the deep sympathy they 
must needs feel with the whole Jewish 
people ? Will the Conference Committee 


A greeting from the deserted Engadin 
to all friends, ana to our whole househoid 
of faith! 


Samaden, iE. W. Lummis. 


PONTYPRIDD CHURCH OPENING. 


Tue Unitarian congregation at Ponty- 
pridd, which, since its formation in 1892, 
has been obliged to worship in hired halls, 
entered on Monday, October 1, into the 
possession of its new church building in 
Morgan-street. The little church is in a 
good situation, and is designed in excellent 
taste. Dr. W. Griffiths was minister at 
Pontypridd for seven years, and then, 
after an interval, the Rev. Simon Jones, 
the present minister, came in 1904. The 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, 
formerly of Pontypridd, was the first 
secretary of the congregation. 

At the opening ceremony there was a 
large gathering, and the Rev. Simon Jones, 
standing by the entrance to the church, 
spoke the following words of dedication :— 

Dearly Beloved,—He whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, but wherever 
there are souls that seek Him and lie open 
to His entering spirit there is the house of 
God, there is the gate of heaven. Yet it 
is meet and fitting to dedicate a house of 
man’s making to the service of the Highest, 
in the sacred silence of which the divinest 
thought, the noblest aspiration, and the 
deepest, purest affection may be felt and 
cherished. 


Let us dedicate this house to the reverent- 


search for truth. May its doors be ever 
open to truth-seekers, and to its pulpit may 
truth-tellers be ever welcome. To the 
service of righteousness, which createth 
clean hearts and giveth the beauty of 
holiness, to the religion of love, the fellow- 
ship of hearts, the gospel of universal 
brotherhood, and to the bearing of one 
another’s burdens we would dedicate this 
building as our church home. 

To the sanctity of home ties, to the 
memory of the saints, to the defenders of 
the nation’s righteousness, to the prophets 
of the ages, to the noble Nazarene, to an 
ever-growing faith, and to the cause of 
universal religion we would dedicate this 
house. 

Let us dedicate it also to worship. Here 
may that Presence be sought, found, and 
felt who is Infinite Life, Infinite Light, and 
Infinite Love; and here may that prayer 
which the Master taught his disciples he 
lisped with childlike trust—‘‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.’’ 

Here may little children be led into the 
ways of wisdom and the paths of peace. 
May the mature be reminded of those 
things which abide unto life eternal. And 
hither may the aged turn their steps to 
find the rest of God. 

May babes be brought here to their 
dedication ; may marriage vows be sancti- 
fied ; and here may the shadows of death 
be lifted. 

May it stand until it be no more, as a 
memorial and a testimony to the two great 
commandments of the Master—Love to 
God and Love to Man. Amen. 

Mr. Arthur Ll. Thomas, the architect, 
then handed a gold key to Mrs. Mary 


Jones, the oldest member of the congre- 
gation, who performed the opening cere- 
mony, and was the first to enter the church, 
followed by minister and congregation. 
The first hymn was Robert Collyer’s 
‘* Unto Thy temple, Lord, we come.” — 
The Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas preached 
the sermon of dedication from the texts 
John iv. 24 and x. 16—‘‘ God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship 
in spirit and in truth.’ ‘‘ Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold. And 
there shall become one flock and. one 
shepherd.’’ In the course of his sermon, 
he said that modern Christianity was 
stirred with many. movements, and those 
who sympathised with the liberal move- 
ment were powerfully persuaded that 
Christianity is a religion of the spirit, and 
cannot any longer be presented¥as a 
religion of dogmatic theology. Religious 
sympathy and religious affinity was the 
attractive, binding power, and not agree- 
ment on theological dogma. A free catho- 
lic church was impossible, timid critics 
would say, human nature being what it is. 
He replied that a creed-bound. church was 
impossible, human nature being what it is. 
The dogmatic churches had been well tried, 
and their failure to secure real unity was 
never more apparent than to-day. Un- 
folding the great conception of the organic 
unity of life, the preacher dwelt eloquently 
on the true basis of Christian fellowship 
and churchmanship, quoting Morris’s well- 
known lines: ‘‘ Fellowship is heaven, lack 
of fellowship is hell. Fellowship is life, 
lack of fellowship is death, and the deeds 
that ye do on earth it is for the sake of 
fellowship ye do them.’’ hay aes 


Pusiic MEETING. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the new Town Hall. 

Mr. Joun Lewis, chairman and treasurer 
of the congregation, presided, and said 
there was need for a liberal church in 
which members could meet and commune 
with God in their own way. The dogmatic 
teaching in the orthodox Church was not 
in keeping with the sentiments of the 
people of to-day. 

Mr. H. W. 'l'HoMPsoN said he was sure the 
establishment of their Church and congre- 
gation must prove of benefit to the people 
of Pontypridd. 

The Rey. GrorcEe CRITCHLEY said now 
that the building was an accomplished 
tact, he trusted that it would be a source 
ot light and leading for liberal thought 
and free speech and noble life in the town. 
It was as impossible to stay the advance 
ot liberal thought, knowledge, and reason 
in religion as to stop the seasons of the 
year. ‘he Unitarian’s aim was to get back 
to the teaching of the Man of Nazareth; 
to get down to the bed-rock ot common- 
sense and reason in religion, and because 
ot that they ventured to take their place 
in Pontypridd. He concluded by wishing 
prosperity, peace, unity, and blessing upon 
the new church at Pontypridd. 

Mr. L. N. Wriurams said it gave him 
great pleasure to be able to congratulate 
the congregation upon the fulfilment of 
their long-deferred hopes. He was very 
pleased to think that although they had 
been struggling in the wilderness, as it 
were, for a long time, their efforts had now 
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met with success. Unitarians were not in 
antagonism with any of the other Churches; 


they wished simply to promote , true 
brotherly and sisterly love amongst all 
people. 


tw The Rev. D. G. Rees, of Bridgend, 
having added his congratulations, Mr. (. 
H, Prerxrns, of Swansea, spoke as repre- 
sentative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and the Rev. J. 
M. Luoyp THomas as one who from the 
first had taken the keenest interest in the 
welfare of the church. The Rev. Srmon 
JONES, having expressed the thanks of the 
congregation to the friends who had come 
to rejoice with them, concluded the meeting 
with hymn and prayer. 


AN ORGAN CENTENARY. 

We noted last week the celebration of 
the centenary of the organ by the congre- 
gation of All Souls’ Church, Belfast, 
formerly of the Second Church in Rosemary- 
street, and the sermon preached on that 
occasion by the Rev. W. H. Drummond. 
Tn the course of hissermon, from the words 
** Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord,’? Mr. Drummond said :—Of all 
those invitations to live by admiration 
there ig none more sacred and constant 
than the great appeal of Christian worship 
with its promise of 

‘“* Heaven once a_ week; 
The next world’s gladness prepossesst in 
this.’’ 


There are two things which often rob 
it of its beauty and helpfulness. The first 
is the restless and unprepared heart, proud 
enough to criticise, seldom humble enough 
to pray or thankful enough to sing. The 
other is a gloomy tone pervading the service 
which chains the spirit to the sorrows and 
sins of earth instead of giving it wings into 
the heaven of love and praise. It may be 
a good thing to send men home humbled 
and ashamed, but it 1s an even higher work 
of grace to help them to feel the glory of 
their birthright as sons of God, and to 
teach them to praise Him not only with theiz 
lips but in their lives. Perhaps there is 
no direction in which we need to strike a 
clear note of emphasis more than upon 
this ministry of praise. We should give 
a large and eager welcome to whatever will 
help us to discharge it more fitly, and so to 
restore to men some of the gladness and 
beauty which they lose too quickly in their 
traffic with the world. I have a deep 
reverence for the Quaker ideal of quietness 
and simplicity in worship. I can under- 
stand the scruples which are felt lest wor- 
ship should become too sensuous, relying 
too much upon appeals to the eye and ear 
instead of the plain word to the conscience 
and the heart. But after all, no rule can 
be laid down as to what is right or wrong 
in these matters. It is a question of fitness, 
of the spirit and aim with which everything 
is done, not of pleasing human fancy, but 
of helping men in the best way to praise 
God. It is possible to preserve a great deal 
of the Puritan character and spirit, ‘‘ sober, 
steadfast, and demure,’’ and still to show 
generous hospitality to the influence of 
music and art, with some sense of their 
sacredness, their ceaseless ministry to 
human need, and their peculiar fitness to 
the high offices of religion. It was 


—— a 


Milton, the Puritan, the author of the great| spoken word. It kindles and feeds the 
Puritan epic, who has given us the noblest} emotions of wonder and spiritual desire 
picture in the English language of the| for which speech seems often too coarse an 
ministry of art to worship. instrument, and the man who can do 
‘“ But let my due feet never fail this, as he touches the organ keys and 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, makes his own heart speak in the throbbing 
And love the high embowéd roof, | Waves of sound, may be a true minister of 
With antick pillars, massy proof, God to the people. This, my friends, 
And storied windows richly dight, is what the worship of God should do for 
Casting a dim religious light. us always, It should help to fill our 
There let the pealing organ blow hearts with music and to tune our lives to 
To the full-voic’d quire below, praise. It should bring all heaven before 
In service high and anthems clear, eee Byer BO seg thes heaven, 01 paul 
‘As may with sweetness, through mine hope, where sainted spirits dwell with God, 
at = but the heaven that lies about us here in 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, everything which God has made sweet 
Med Hendall been abc iie ovens! and lovely in its time, the heaven which 
: is within, in the joy and blessing of every 
faithful heart. And so let us praise Him 
at all times with organ and voice of 
melody. Let us praise Him according to 
His excellent ¢reatness. 


To-day we think especially with thank- 
fulness of the place of music in our worship 
—how it has touched and soothed and 
inspired us, and brought our hearts nearer 
to God. It was on September 7, 1806, 


} music appeals more intimately than the 


that our organ was opened in the old 
Meeting-house of the Second Congregation 
in Rosemary-street, and tradition, which 
at least has never been disproved, has it 
that before it came to us it was in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, and that the 
ereat Handel himself had touched its 
keys. Here in this church it remains to- 
day our chief outward link with the past, 
and a most beautiful and cherished symbol 
of the continuous life of the church and its 
long tradition of worship and praise. It 
cannot remind us too often of our debt to 
the past, for the life of a congregation like 
this is a precious inheritance, vocal with the 
praise of many generations, rich with the 
experience of the men and women who have 
brought their burdens to be lightened and 
their sorrows to be comforted and their sins 
to be forgiven, fragrant with gracious mem- 
ories of human tenderness and divine con- 
solation. And blending with it all is the 
voice of our organ as through those hun- 
dred years it has rejoiced in the happiness 
of wedded love, or wailed over the dead, 
oc lifted up the hearts of the people Sunday 
after Sunday in the praises of God. We 
like also to look upon our organ as a symbol 
of something which as been characteristic 
of the life of this congregation, and of the 
way in which it has interpreted the mean- 
ing and rurpose of Christianity. When it 
was opened one hundred years ago it was 
the only organ to be found in‘a Presbyterian 
meeting-house in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, and long afterwards, while the 
controversy, happily now extinct, raged 
about the use of organs, it was a most 
telling practical illustration of the enrich- 
ment and elevation which noble music can 
impart to worship. For we have long held 
that Christian worship should be in accord 
with the gracious beauty of the Ch:istian 
character and with that Christian inter- 
pretation of the world which holds 
that nothing which God has blessed can be 
common or unclean. And so, without 
swerving, I hope, from the straight line 
of rectitude or the plainness of Gospel 
teaching, we have found a place for music: 
and art, and tor many delicate and lovely 
aspects of human -culture and sympathy 
both in our worship and in our idea of a 
Christian world. To many  people— 
perhaps to most of us in some moods— 


the attention 
advertisement of the Autumnal Meetings 
of the British 
Association at Leeds and Bradford on 
Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
AUTUMNAL MEnETINGS. 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow us to direct 
of your readers to the 


and Foreign Unitarian 


Owing to difficulties which arose in 


respect to place and date, the meetings 
had to be organised in a hurry, but it 
will be seen that they promise to be of 


great interest and practical usefulness. 
It is hoped that the hearty and hospitable 
welcome of Yorkshire will be responded 
to by a large attendance of ministers, 


delegates, and members of our churches. 


GRosvENor Taxsot, President. 

Oswatp NurrLerotp, Treasurer. 

W. Coprtann Bowin, Secretary. 
Essex Hall, London, Oct. 10, 1€06. 
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THE VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—The first tour of the Van should 
close with a second meeting to-night 
(October 13) in the famous Stevenson- 
squar2, Manchester. The October nights 
are cold and damp, and it is quite possible 
that we may have to report a disappoint- 
ing finish. But it may be supposed that 
every Unitarian in the country wiil be 
satisfied with the large measure of success 
which has attended the tour as a whole. 
The Van has been on the 10ad 163 days, 
and ahout 140 mcetings have been held, 
with attendances varying from 25 to 1,500. 
At considerably over half the meetings 
the number present has exceeded 100; 
and the aggregate counted adult at- 
tendance at stated times far exceeds 
20,000, It would ke well within the 
mark to add another 10,000 for 
those who have been present during 
some portion of the meetings. The 
mission has keen conducted by ministers 
who, with one exception, have each 
remained with the Van for a_ week. 
Mr. Bertram Talbot has travelled as 
permanent missioner, and to his un- 
wearying energy and devotion how great 
a share of what success we have had is 
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due! Splendid - assistance also has been 
rendered by neighbouring ministers—half 
a. hundred of them, .Members of their 
choirs, congregations, and schools also 
have supported us, and one of the 
brightest features of the Mission has 
been the interest it has aroused in the 
scattered centres of our household of 
faith. Most of the Sunday services have 
been due to local enthusiasm, the original 
plan making no provision for Sabbath 
gatherings. 

Our provincial associations and many 
individuals have supplied literature in 


abundance, and the mission has supple-, 


mented this with hymn-sheets, printed 
notices, and invitations. The expense of 
the tour will probably approach £120, 
or something under 15s. per day. ‘This 
includes all expenses of organisation 
(which were heavy in the preliminary 
stages), travelling, haulage, fees, food, 
printing—everything, in fact, excepting 
the purchase and equipment of the van. 
t= Taere area large number of names in our 
visitors’ book, and during the winter we 
hope to get into touch with their owners, 
the Postal Missions having offered their 
assistance, Then it has already been 
decided by the Yorkshire Union to con- 
tinue the good work begun at Shipley, 
and also at Skipton where our brother, 
Kelsey White, so soon afterwards to be 
called away from us, proclaimed the 
message of the Fatherhood. Half-a-dozen 
other places also are likely to have winter 
lectures, and the mission will co-operate 
in the movementsas it is able. We have 
decided further upon a winter mission for 
Manchester, and other places are also 
under consideration, 

As soon as possible a lantern lecture 
will. be ready. - Churches, schools, and 
societies are invited to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of hearing the story of 
the mission. We shall be able to supply 
lecturers on payment of travelling ex- 
penses, provision of hospitality where 
necessary, and the taking of a collection 
in aid of the mission. 

Your readers are already aware that the 
funds for a second van for next season 
have been provided by Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence and Sir John Brunner. 
This is good news, but, after all, two vans 

~can do but little. Ifa third and a fourth 
are provided there will be plenty of work 
for them, and four vans seem to be the 
Jeast that we should strive for. What 
has been achieved this season en- 
courages the hope of a like success 
elsewhere. No one dreamt of what was 
in store; but the surprise, the interest, 
and the sympathy with which the mission 
has been received argue a great oppor- 
tunity if we have but the faith to embrace 
it. The keen interest also of our own 
people all up and down the land betokens 
their desire that ‘‘something shall be 
done.’ One of our- correspondents 
believes that in ten years we could awaken 
England! At least, let us hope, we could 
help some of our weaker congregations, 
re-open some of the old chape!s, and con- 
vey the message into many places where 
men have only a choice now between 
ultra-orthodoxy and seeming infidelity. 
And that is what. we are pledged to. 
Kivery man who has lent a hand wants to 
do so again. Their faith gives us 
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courage ; and if we fail it will not be 
for want of striving. 

The Missionary Conference has given 
long and careful consideration to the 
whole question of the Mission, and we 
desire now to build up a fund for the 
purchase and maintenance of at least 
four vans. By this means associations 
in different parts of the country, requiring 
the use of a van, would be spared the cost 
of a special purchase; and different 
districts could be served as occasion 
allowed. Very considerable economies also 
could be effected in this manner, and the 
experience of the first season would be at 
the disposal of all comers. Suggestions 
have been made for the acquisition of 
vans by various associations, and we hope 
that we may be able closely to co-operate 
with them. That will be better than 
frittering away our resources. 

I may add that as soon as possible a 
report of the season’s work will be pre- 
pared, and a meeting of subscribers and 
all who are interested will be called in 
Manchester. Meanwhile, the Conference 
has appointed a special committee to 
conduct the work. Mr. Talbot has con- 
sented to act as permanent missioner 
and agent; Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A.; 15, 
Malvern:-terrace, Chesham, Bury, has been 
appointed Treasurer ; and Iam permitted 
to continue as Secretary. 

Our duty new is to gather up £500, 
and with that amount we shall hope to 
secure and mvintain four vans during next 
summer. 

Tuos. P. Speppine, Secretary. 

91, Tweedale-street, Rochdale. 


= > — 
TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 6th, Mr. 
Richard Robinson states once again, and 
very impressively, a part of the problem 
of poverty which is always with us. Would 
it were as easy to state the remedy as it 
is to point out the disease. Being ac- 
quainted—as well as some six years’ inside 
experience permits—with the conditions of 
mining in some of our coalfields, I venture 
to offer a few remarks on that part of his 
article which deals with this industry. 

The case of the ‘‘ pit bank ’’ labourer, 
who, without getting the benefit of the 
high wages paid to those employed under- 
ground, has to be content with short time 
in the summer, getting down in some 
districts last summer to two days a week, 
is indeed a hard one; but it is not made 
less hard and the remedy is not made 
plainer, by attributing the short time 
worked to the supposed deliberate action 
of the owners in trying to keep up the 
price of coal. As a matter of fact, nothing 
is more disastrous than short time from the 
owner’s point of view; a large part of his 
expenses run on whether the pit works or 
not, and, as might be expected, the con- 
siderable reduction of prices which always 
takes place in summer does not induce the 
householder to burn coal when ordinary 
mortals are suffering from the excess of 
free heat poured upon them by the summer 
sun. I say emphatically that, so far as 
my experience goes, colliery owners and 
managers are as humane and sympathetic 
a body of men as any other, and are not 
guilty of the fiendish conduct which Mr. 
Robinson attributes to them. 
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I pass over such trifling misconceptions. 
as that the collier spends ‘ 
his back in the mine,’’ and pass to where: 
Mr. Robinson seems to suggest that the 
difference (or a considerable part) between. 


the 2s. 6d. a ton which he thinks is the. 


labour cost of extraction from the pit and 
the 203. or so that the Londoner pays for 
house coal goes into the pocket of the 
colliery owner, and concludes that the 
answer to his problem is not far to seek. 
Mr. Robinson is misinformed. There is 
no colliery in this country, I say without 
fear of contradiction, where the labour cost 
is anything approaching so low a figure. 
It gets down to 4s. in winter-time in some of 
the thick and easily worked seams , but a 
more representative average cost in a well- 
managed colliery, including materials such 
as timber and machinery, would be 7s. to 
8s. per ton ; to set against this, the average 
selling price -of all qualities at the pit 
mouth would hardly be more than 8s. at 
the present time, and in most cases less. 
Shall we not seek a little further for our 
answer ? FF. Ewin ARMSTRONG. 
Exhall Green, Coventry. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

In acquiring the new home for the 
College the Committee hoped that it 
would lead to an increase of students, 
and also serve as a hostel for’ other 
young men studying at the University: 
Both hopes are thus early fulfilled. The 
new session opens with more students 
than for some years past, and the re- 
mainder of the ‘accommod.tion has 
proved quite insufficient for the number 
of young University men who have 
applied for admission. 

This gratifying state of things was 
announced by Principal Gordon at the 
opening of the new session last week. 
The meeting was held in the library, and 
there was a good attendance. 

The chair was taken by Mr. F. W. 
Monks, J.P., who expressed his regret at 
the enforced absence of the Chairman of 
Committee, Colonel Jesse Pilcher, to 
whom the College owed so much. Among 
those present were the President of the 
College, the Rey. C. C. Coe; Revs. J. E. 
Manning (Tutor), BH. L. H. Thomas (Seere- 
tary), A. W. Fox (Gaskell Examiner), 
Charles Peach and T. P. Spedding (Secre- 
taries of the Jubilee Fund), and a number 
of other ministers. 

Principal Gordon delivered the opening 
address of the session, taking as his 
subject ‘* Peter Bayle, 1647-1705.’’ Of 
this we are sorry to have noreport. The 
session opens with fourteen students, and 
among them a Hungarian, Mr. Alexander 
Kiss. Mr. Walter Short has been elected 
to the Durning-Smith Scholarship, and 
Mr. W. T. Davies has passed an excellent 
examination, entitling him to’ the Gaskell 
Scholarship. Donations were announced 
of an early portrait of Rev. William 
Gaskell, given by Mrs. E. Bass, of Bury ; 
several sets of periodicals, by Miss Selina 
Hodges, of Belfast; a valuable set of the 
Delphin Classics, by the Rev. John Dale, 
of Selby ; and a splendid copy of Macklin’s 
Bible, in six folio volumes, bound in russia, 


‘by Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart. 


‘ all his time: on- 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS, 


In the Independent Review the article 
to which we would call special attention 
is that on ‘* Christianity and the Child’? 
by Miss Florence Hayllar. It is a plea 
for serious consideration of the nature 
and capacity of children, and against the 
common practice of teaching in religion a 
great deal of what they can by no means 
understand. ‘‘ The time for distinctively 
religious teaching,’’? Miss Hayllar writes, 
‘“and for beginning the study of the 
Gospels and of the Bible generally, is 
adolescence—taken roughly as extending 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth to the 
eighteenth or nineteenth year. A well-nur- 
tured boy or girl is at this time capable of 
some real comprehension of the life and 
character of Christ and of the Christian 
ideal. . . . At this period of life there is 
a natural and healthful welling up of 
feeling unknown before, a readiness to 
follow a trusted leader, a generous ardou 
of devotion, which, if rightly dealt with, 
may lift the whole character permanently 
on to a higher plane. For this power to 
arise in its full strength it is important 
that it should not be tampered with 
during its obscure stirrings in earlier 
childhood.’’ Ministers of religion, it is 
urged, ought in their student days to 
have at least an outline of child-study, 
with the necessary psychology and _ phy- 
siology pertaining toit. In this number 
there is also an address by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail on “The Genius of William 
Morris.” Mr. A. E. Zimmern writes on 
“ Oxford in the New Century,” Mr, F. A. 
Channing, M.P., on ‘‘ The Land Policy of 
the’ Government,’’ and Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford completes his study of Sir Edward 
Grey’s Foreign Policy, dealing with the 
Congo and the Pan-Islamic movement. 

The Contemporary has an instructive 
article on ‘Religious Education before 
the Reformation,’ by Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
which may serve usefully to modify 
some idealist dreams even of the thir- 
teenth century, and Mr. Elhs Barker, 
writing of ‘‘ Education and Mis-Educa- 
tion in Germany’’ (the latter, the 
Emperor’s own word), gives good reason 
for holding that all the advantages are 
by no means on the side of Germany as 
compared with this country in the matter 
of Hducation. ‘‘ In his speech of the 4th 
of December, 1890, the Emperor men- 
tioned that, owing to over-study, often 
three-quarters of the scholars in the 
upper classes are short-sighted, that in 
his own class at Cassel eighteen young 
men out of twenty-one had to wear 
glasses. No doubt over-study is largely 
responsible for the prevalence of short- 
sightedness in Germany, but the evil 
effects of constant cramming of the mind 
is aggravated by the utter neglect of the 
body of the German pupil.’’ The gym- 
nastics they have by no means make up 
forthe lackof games. The great excellence 
of the technical schools of Germany is 
shown by the very large proportion of 
foreigners who attend them, a far larger 
proportion than at the Universities, 

In the Nineteenth Century and Ajter 
Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., writes on ‘‘ The 
Clerical Conspiracy,’* adducing the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ecclesiastical Discipline. <‘ Lord 
Halifax,’’ he says, ‘ will obey the Bishops 
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if the Bishops will do as he tells them. 
Is this the sort of Church which the 
people of England desire to see estab- 
lished and endowed? Are the numerous 
clergymen for whom Lord Halifax speaks 
the sort of instructors that Englishmen 
desire for their children in the national 
schools?’ The article on ‘‘ Geography 
in our Public Schools’? should be also 
noted. Miss Florence B. Low contri- 
butes a very interesting article on “The 
Sudermann Cycle.’’? She speaks of Suder- 
mann as the greatest living dramatist, ‘‘a 
writer who by his wide range of subjects, 
his depth of insight, his emotional sym- 
pathy, his power to draw real, living 
human beings, added to the highest 
dramatic gifts, should appeal to as large 
a circle of readers in this country as in 
Germany, where he ranks with the im- 
mortals,”’ 


OBITUARY. 
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THE REV. J: A: NEWELL. 

On the evening of the 5th inst. the 
death occurred rather suddenly of the Rev. 
Joseph A. Newell, of Limavady, in his 
84th year. Before entering upon the work 
of the ministry he had been assistant to 
the Rev. Henry Green in his school at 
Knutsford. His first ministerial charge 
was at Bury St. Edmunds, his second at 
Collumpton, in ‘beautiful Devonshire ’’ 
as he loved to callit; then, after a ser- 
vice of about fourteen years in these 
places, he returned to his native land to 
become minister of the Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church in Limavady in the 
year 1867; his last pastorate reaching 
into the fortieth year. 

A friend writes of Mr. Newell that he 
loved to dwell upon the harmonies of 
Nature. His intelligent culture of and 
love for flowers was notable in the highest 
degree. He also loved to dwell upon the 
harmonies of Religion, and entered largely 
into the heart of what was deepest in the 
Gospel records, and studied lovingly the 
writings of those who cherish the things 
that Jesus lived for. Arnold, Robertson of 
Brighton, Maurice, Channing, and Stanley 
were the religious teachers he admired 
in his early days, and he followed them so 
closely that they became part of his soul 
and mind. His Christianity was as wide 
and forbearing as the very spirit of the 
Master himself. He loved all that was 
gentle and joyous in human existence. 
He was a genial companion, a loyal and 
affectionate friend, but his genial traits 
never led him from the path of duty and 
self respect. It is not remarkable that 
such a man retained to the end of life his 
inborn vigour of mind. He loved life, but 
had no fear of death. 

His remains were interred on Monday, 
the 8th inst., in the family burying 
ground at Ballee, when a touching eulogy 
was spoken by his mate in playing fields, 
school, and college—the Rev. William 
Napier—also an old Ballee man. The 
Revs. J. H. Bibby, R: J. Orr, and W. H. 
Drummond took part in theservice: 


To CorRESPONDENTS :—Letiers, &c., 
received from E. B.; H. J. B., J: H., T. 
Johe, BaRa Rho de, dH. 5.5 MoS; We. 
8., J: C, W.; Vigilans,—We cannot advise 
in such a matter, 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
COURAGE. 


At the end of his essay on “ Courage,’ 
Kmerson printed the ballad of ‘* George 
Nidiver,’* which was written by a lady, 
who had heard exactly what happened, 
as she tells it. The poem is very well 
known, but perhaps some of you will be 
glad to be reminded of it again: It is 
one of those simple poems, with a true 
and beautiful lesson, which it is good to 
learn by heart: 

George Nidiver was a hunter in Cali- 
fornia, and among the wild mountains he 
had a little Indian boy as his companion, 
happy to be with him and to help where 
he could. 


A little Indian boy 
Followed him everywhere, 
Hager to share the hunter’s joy, 
The hunter’s meal to share, 


And when the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter’s skill, 
The boy was always near 
To help with right gocd will. 


One day they were climbing up a narrow 
mountain gorge, with steep rocks on 
either side, when two grizzly bears, fierce 
with hunger, came suddenly down upon 
them; The man, you will see from what 
the poem says, had only one charge in his 
gun, 


The boy turned round with screams; 
And ran with terror wild; 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
Pursued the shrieking child. 


The hunter raised his gun, 
He knew one charge was all ; 
And through the boy’s pursuing foe 
He sent his only ball. 


The other on George Nidiver 
Came on with dreadful pace ; 

The hunter stood unarmed, 
And met him face to face. 


I say unarmed he stood, 
Against those frightful paws 

The rifle butt, or club of wood, 
Could stand no more than straws. 


George Nidiver stood still 
And looked him in the faee ; 
The wild beast stopped amazed, 
Then came with slackening pac 


Still firm the hunter stood, 
Although his heart heat high ; 
Again the creature stopped, 
And gazed with wondering eye: 


The hunter met his gaze, 
Nor yet an inch gave way ; 
The bear turned slowly round, 
And slowly moved away. 


What thoughts were in his mind 
It would be hard to spell : 

What thoughts were in George Nidiver 
I rather guess than tell. : 


But sure that rifle’s aim, 
Swift choice of generous part; 
Showed in its passing gleam 
The depths of a brave heart. 
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A REJOICING FAITH. 

As we go about our business in the 
world of daily work and of human inter- 
course, no less than in the special in- 
terests and activities of our fellowship in 
the Church, our constant prayer is for a 
stronger hold upon the realities of life, 
and a st.onger, more effectual, and rejoic- 
ing faith. 

The meaning of our faith is that we are 
with Gop, and He with us, in all we have 
to do, in the whole endeavour and aspira- 
tion of life; that He is indeed our life, 
the light of all our seeing, the strength of 
our endeayour, the moving spitit of our 
aspiration. We seek to do our daily 
work mindful of that supreme truth. We 
come together in the church because we 
want to be united in the confession that 
our life is His gift, that all we have is 
His, in the offering of common prayer and 
thanksgiving, in the dedication of our life 
to helpful service, in a common trust, and 
reverence, and gladness, and the love 
which must perfect every other gift and 
grace of life. 

But we want that faith to be more 
assured, to move with more victorious 
force within our every thought and deed. 
Where must we look for what we need ? 
In what direction of humble and faithful 
effort can we hope for the surest deliver- 
ance from the corroding influence of 
doubt, the darkening of vision, .the 
slackening of nerve and energy, which 
mark a life impoverished or tarnished by 
any falsehood. 

It is not a thing we can compass of 
our own will and effort, but we can see 
what Gop would have us do, by what 
means He will epen to us the clearer 
vision, where the stress of conflict and of 
victory must be sought, All the teaching 
of history is pleading with us, and the 
testimony of religious souls from the 
earliest times to our own day. . In every 
generation it has been as it is with us, 
only in each generation according to the 
measure of faith and vision that is granted. 
We have to be doing our own work in the 
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world as it now is, answering to the 
immediate calls of the spirit in the field 
of duty, which is here and now. And 
the teaching of history is ever the same, 
but with growing clearness as there comes 
to be deeper insight into human character 
and capacity, and fuller measure of the 
spiritual life. The negative teaching of 
the miseries and failures of the world are 
not to be neglected, but most helpful and 
quickening is the appeal of the positive 
teaching and revelation of a growing 
religious life, This we have with accu- 
mulating force in the ancient prophets, 
rising to its sublimest height and its most 
perfect grace in Jesus or Nazargtu and 
his great words: “ Rightcousness first,’ 
and “Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gcd, 
with all thy heart and scul and mind 
and strength, and thy neigh-our as thy- 
self.’ And then in every generation, 
from that time to this, fresh witnesses 
testify to that supreme truth that Love 
is greatest of all, and that in righteous- 
ness there is the strength of the Eternal. 

Our prayer for higher, more rejoicing 
faith, must be in the line of that great 
endeavour, not in words, nor yet in 
emotion alone, but in the simple stead- 
fast living of our life and the doing o 
daily duty in that true spirit. Such a 
living of the life is the prayer, and ulti- 
mately the only prayer that can avail; 
and it is so because our life is with Gop, 
and He is here and now ready to help 
those who humbly seek to do His will, 
and be led in His true way. 

Thus in our daily ponderings of the 
meaning of life and in our secret prayer, 
no less than in the fellowship of our 
communion in the church, we have to 
keep a firm hold upon that teaching of 
history, in living touch with those great 
teachers and witnesses to the divinest 
truth of our humanity, common to all 
alike, but in them hfted up nearest. to 
Gop ; yet at the same time never to rest 
in any memories of the past, even the 
loftiest and holiest, as though by venera- 
tion and reliance upon them our faith 
might be made complete, but rather to 
take their testimony as the measure of 
that to which we must ourselves attain; 
and let it be a spur to our endeavour and 
a challenge to the faith which we must 
ourselves possess, and dare to live out.to 
the uttermost. 

The secret of our deliverance into a 
fuller life of faith and a better future we 
must find simply in the doing of our own 
work as it is in the light of present duty, 
tested by the challenge of those greatest 
teachers of the past, and the secret plead- 
ing of the Divine compassion, justice, 
truth, and love. And we find at once 
that there is already a new rejoicing 
come into our faith, when we realise that 
we have just to be doing the simple 
things of daily duty, only with a more 
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earnest spirit and faithful sarrender. Our 
religion must be in doing, and in doing 
the things that most need to be done 
to-day. Social service, to uplift and 
enrich our common life, to make our 
country the happy, peaceful dwelling-place 
of a people undegraded and bent on noble 
ends, to secure for the children and their 
elders alike opportunities for growth in 
knowledge and in character, and happy 
human fellowship at home and in the 
wider intercourse of life, that is what Gop 
bids us be doing now; and to do it as 
His work. He is moving in these aspira- 
tions after a truer brotherhood and the 
social regeneration of our people; so itis 
that men shall know how His kingdom is 
to come; and in the helping of such 
work, kindled by the spirit that breathes 
in their common prayer and the worship 
of the Church, they shall find a new 
gladness of triumphant faith, and have 
clear vision of the way by which Gop is 
leading them to yet more perfect service 
in the doing «f His will and the com- 
munion of perfect love. 


DR. CROTHERS TO GUILD 
MEMBERS. 


Av tne annual Service of the London 
Guilds’ Union, held at Essex Church on 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Crothers gave a 
most interesting and helpful address. 
There was a good gathering of Guild 
members, and Dr. Crothers congratulated 
them on the work to which they had set 
their hands. They must realise that the 
future of the churches was with the young 
people. There was nothing more pitiful 
than a church that was simply living on 
its past. Critics of the Unitarian Churches 
did not now so much criticise their doc- 
trine as their attitude, the way in which 
they so often gave a grand prospectus of 
their principles and then thought they 
had done. It was no matter how broad 
their statement, if it was not to be filled 
in by the enthusiastic serv:ce of those 
who believed in it and would give some- 
thing for it. Mere preaching and 
theorising did not make a free church, 
but a body of devoted people, who felt 
“ Here is something to be done, We 
are willing to give our hearts and 
lives to do it’’—people with ideas and 
ideals. What they asked of the young 
people growing up in the churches was 
that they should realise their responsi- 
bility. The Guild members ought not to 
think of themselves as belonging to some 
separate little organisation, but as part, 
and a very important part, of the church 
to which they belonged. They were the 
advanced guard, and should not be afraid 
of asserting themselves and telling what 
they wanted. The elder members, if they 
saw they were really willing to work, 
would be glad that they should go for- 
ward, 

If it was asked, What work the Guilds 
might do, he replied, Every kind of work 
needed in the congregation. But in what 
he had to say further, he would confine 
himself to one thing, which was educa- 
tional in its character. 
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- The first great need of their churches was 
a more and more spiritually and morally 
intelligent membership—spiritually intelli- 
gent. They had many persons  intelli- 
gent in almost every way, except 
in things which concerned the religious 
hfe. In business and general culture 
.they showed high intelligence, but 
often were extremely primitive when 
it came to things concerning the highest 
spiritual endeavours and ideals of hu- 
manity. The Guilds might do a great 


AND SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, of Reading. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 


THE eighteenth annual meeting was 
held at Lewes, on Thursday, October 4. 
There was service in the Westgate Chapel 
in the morning, conducted by the Rev. L. 
P. Jacks, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and the annual sermon was preached by the 


The collection for the funds of the 


deal by enlarging and deepening their own 
thought, and thus help to supply one of 
the greatest needs of their Unitarian 
Church—an intelligent. comprehension of 
what is meant by historical religion. 
They were sometimes impressed by the 
fact that the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church had a great 
history; but the teaching of the real 
history of religion would show them that 
their own movement was in the line of 
a long historical evolution. It was the 


_ opportunity cf the Guilds to make that 


idea of a continuous development and 
growth in religion real, so that they might 
feel it was not a matter of mere words, 
but of the great facts of life. They 
belonged to the Church invisible, the 
Holy Catholic Church, in a different sense 
from the Roman, a church which included 
all good men since the world began. 

A group of young people in a single 
winter might have a course of study that 
would make those things real tothem. They 
could see it in the Bible, rightly studied ; 
and they should take the great crises in 
the Christian Church, and study them in 
the persons of the great men, in the lives 
of such men as Luther, Latimer, Bunyan, 
Wesley, and Unitarians like Martineau 
and Parker, 1t had been his own privi- 
lege in a former ministry to succeed Mr. 
Gannett (at St. Louis), and he was deeply 
impressed by the way in which he had 
educated his people in religion, to make 
them see that it meant not thought alone, 
but life. He urged the members in their 
Guilds to follow that example, and en- 
couraged them to realise and rejoice in 
the greatness of the work to which they 
were called. 


MORNING ASPIRATION. 
-In the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto thee, and will look wp.—Psaum v. 3. 


Look up! Look up in the morning ! 

Through the mists and vapours peer. 

The Father of lights is adorning 
His little earthly sphere. 


Look up, and his smile will greet thee, 
E’en though the sun be dim; 

Yea, the Father of lights will meet thee, 
Direct thy prayer to Him. 


Look up! Look up in the morning! 

And away with faithless fear ; 

His love is thy soul’s glad dawning, 

And He is with thee here. 
C. E. Pixe. 


Human progress entirely depends upon 
the fact that there is a governing power 
of righteousness mightier than all tendencies 
hearts.—H. W. 


to evil within human 


Crosskey. 


Assembly amounted to £14 6s. 


Luncheon followed in the Corn Exchange, 
when ministers and delegates were most 
hospitably entertained, as afterwards also 


at tea, by the Lewes friends, and there was 
a large gathering. Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, 
L.C.C., President of the Assembly, pre- 
sided, and the guests included the 
Mayor of Lewes (Mr. Alderman J. Miles), 
Revs. B. Wilkinson (Congregationalist), D. 
Wilson (Presbyterian), J. P. Morris (Bap- 
tist), and J. Kirtlan (Wesleyan). The 
Mayor, who is a Churchman, introduced 
by the President, offered ‘a cordial welcome 
to the Assembly, and Mr. Wilkinson ex- 
pressed the pleasure which he and _ his 
Lrother ministers of other denominations 
had in being present. Of the reasons 
which led him to accept that invitation, the 
first was their high regard for Alderman 
Every, the second was sincere esteem for 
the Rev. J. Felstead, and the third was 
the debt they owed to many brilliant 
preachers and writers of the Unitarian 
community. Lastly, they were there 
because of the truths and the principles 
which the Unitarian churches had stood 
for in many a stormy day in the history 
of religious opinion and service in that 
country. Their churches had not always 
stood for as much as they could have 
wished them to have stood for, but they 
had stood for the Fatherhood of God, for 
the brotherhood of man, for the freedom of 
the individual conscience, for spiritual 
service, for civic righteousness, and for 
the purification of the State by the applica- 
tion of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; and because their churches had 
stood for those things his brother ministers 
and himself were glad to associate them- 
selves with the Assembly that day. -He 
trusted as years rolled by they would not be 
airaid and not be ashamed to work together 
as harmoniously and unitedly as they 
could socially, educationally, morally, and 
religiously. 
Business MEETING. 

The business meeting was held after 
lunch in the Westgate Chapel, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. The roll was called by 
the Rev. F. Allen, the secretary. There 
were 86 ministers, delegates, lay preachers, 
and other members present. 

A letter of greeting and regret for 
absence was read from the ex-President, 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston, who is in 
America, 

Mr. Joun Harrison, the treasurer, 
said he did not regret the adverse 
balance of £151 6s., because he knew the 
money had been well and judiciously 
spent, and he found that friends were 
always willing to come forward and 
lighten the balance as much as possible. 
Last year the adverse balance in the 
accounts of over £200 had been reduced 


before the annual meeting to £91 ; and 
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this year, owing to a donation of £25 
from the President, the balance actually 
stood at £126 6s., and he trusted that 
good example would be followed by others, 
so that the whole might be wiped out 
before the end of the year. He regretted 
that while the subscriptions and donations 
were a little more than last year, the con- 
gregational collections were £5 1s. 5d. less. 
So long as he was treasurer he was deter- 
mined that the good work at Bermondsey 
and Walthamstow should be sustained. 
Referring to the auxiliary fund, he pointed 
out that ten ministers in the Province 
with incomes of less than £200 a year 
received its additional aid towards their 
insurance premiums. He concluded with 
a reference to the loss of valued sub- 
scribers they had sustained through the 
death of Mrs. Buckton, Miss Teschemacher, 
and his own brother, 

The annual report of the Committee, 
which, with the reports of the Minister 
of the Assembly, the S.S. Union, and the 
Public Questions Committee, had been 
previously printed and circulated, re- 
corded various operations of the year, 
including the opening of the new church 
at Acton, the new efforts at Seven Kings 
and Wimbledon, and the following settle- 
ments in the province: Rev. C. Roper at 
Kilburn, Rev, A. Farquharson at Maid- 
stone, Rev. C. A. Ginever at Dover, Rev. 
F. Hankinson at Kentish Town, Mr, Delta 
Evans at Southend, and Mr. Jesse Hipper- 
son (of Norwich) at Bermondsey, in suc- 
cession to the’ Rey. Eustace Thompson, 
removed to the Domestic Mission at 
Belfast. 


Tur PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PRestpENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, gave the fol- 
lowing address :— 

Sixteen years have passed since this As- 
sembly last held its annual meeting in this 
ancient home of Nonconformity, and it 
then met under the presidency of the 
venerable Dr. Sadler, who was loved and 
honoured by all who knew him. 

It is my pleasant duty to welcome the 
delegates of the congregations upon our roll 
to our meeting in this church, whose his- 
tory dates back to the period of the ejected 
ministers, by one of whom, the Rev. E. 
Newton, it was founded in the year 1687. 
Our thanks are due to the present congre- 
cation, and especially to Mr. J. H. Every, 
for the very hospitable invitation we have 
received, and for the kindness and _ cor- 
diality with which we have been welcomed 
to-day. 

As the report of your committee reminds 
us, the Provincial Assembly was brought 
into existence in order to promote fellow- 
ship and mutual service amongst the Non- 
Subscribing Churches of London and the 
South-Eastern Counties. For two years 
you have done me the honour of electing 
me your president, and now that I am relin- 
quishing that pleasant duty I take the 
opportunity of offering a few remarks 
upon our constitution and upon the diffi. 
culties we meet with. wAus 

Firstly, then, by our constitution we are 
an assembly of congregations, not of in- 
dividuals. The Assembly consists of 
ministers and delegates from the fifty-four 
congregations upon its roll, together with a 
few ex-officio members. It is these minis- 
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ters, delegates, and ex-officio members only 
who can vote at our meetings. Private 
subscribers of large or small amounts have 
no locus stand? at our annual meetings, 
and in this respect we differ from the 
British and Foreign Association and the 
London District Society, both of which 
consist of individual subscribers, and do 
not represent congregations. 

Now, how far does the Assembly carry 
out the objects which I have mentioned ? 
We have a most excellent minister, the 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, who is indefatig- 
able in his visits to the smaller scattered 
congregations, and who, in addition to his 
Sunday ministrations, is always ready to 
give valuable counse! and assistance. When 
an opportumty presents itself of forming 
a new congregation in those popu- 
lous districts which are springing up 80 
rapidly round London, especially to the 
east and north-east, Mr. Edwards is there 
to assist in its organisation as soon as your 
committee sees a prospect of useful work. 

This part of our work is very similar 
to that of the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation and the London District Society, 
and both of these associations very pro- 
perly make a grant towards the minister’s 
stipend. But these new congregations 
need much assistance and fostering before 
they can stand by themselves. We have 
also many appeals for help from those older 
churches, many of them dating from the 
o!d Puritan days which are scattered over 
the country districts. We should like to 
do much more to promote fellowship 
amongst our congregations in or near 
London. ‘To enable us to carry out all this 
work we have to look to the means provided 
by the congregations on the roll. This, 
I am sorty to say, is altogether in- 
adequate, and instead of increasing has 
considerably diminished of late years. 
Apart from any grants given to needy 
congregations, our working expenses come 
to £180 a year, and the collections 
from the 54 churches on the roll come to 
only £106, and for the last three years there 
has been a heavy debit balance against our 
treasurer. The falling-off in the collections 
makes me think that the congregations 
are less interested in our work than 
formerly ; people are inclined to say that 
we are merely doing that for which the 
two other associations were formed. . 

Now, I have been inquiring how these 
matters are managed by the other large 
Provincial Assembly—that of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, which is a very much older 
institution than ours, and appears to be 
vigorous and useful. I find that the work 
done by that Assembly is purely consulta- 
tive. <A fixed contribution is raised from 
the churches on its roll, and the money is 
spent in promoting fellowship amongst 
the congregations. No grants are made 
and no new congregations are started. It 
ig considered, I am told, that that work 
may with advantage be left to the asso- 
ciations which exist for that purpose. 

- It appears to me that owing to our having 
exhausted our funds in making these grants, 
we have failed in that which was one of 
the primary objects for which the Assembly 
was formed by the bringing together in 
fellowship the congregations on its roll, 
and that by neglecting that duty we have 
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to-do congregations in London, with the 
result that they have ceased to take an 
interest in the Assembly, and the collections 
have fallen off. 

My advice to the Assembly is to pay 
more attention to the promotion of fellow- 
ship amongst the congregations in and near 
London by affording opportunities of 
meeting, and thus interesting them in the 
Assembly and making them feel part of it. 

Whilst our minister by his visits acts 
as a bond of union between the scattered 
congregations in the ‘country, all that we 
have lately done for the London congrega- 


tions is to ask them for an annual collection, 


and they naturally reply that they know 
little or nothing of us except that we appear 
to be doing the same work as the other 
associations. 

It appears to me that our constitution on 
a congregational basis is not quite suitable 
for this work of founding new churches. I 
think that a separate fund should be raised 
for this purpose from private subscribers, 
and that our. bye-laws should be altered 
so as to allow these subscribers to vote 
when the accounts of the expenditure of 
this fund are under discussion. 

I have felt strongly during the last two 
years that the present position is an un- 
satisfactory one, and I put forward these 
proposals so that they may be considered 
and discussed by the delegates. 

The Rev. Henry Gow, who seconded, 
expressed strong sympathy with the desire 
to bring the congregations into closer 
touch with the Assembly, so that they 
might feel united in one Union, in a large 
and unsectarian sense. The President’s 
suggestions would be in the hands of the 
new committee for consideration. 

The Rev. W. CoreLanp Bowie pointed 
out that the missionary side of its work 
had been forced upon the Assembly be- 
cause while London had its own missionary 
society, the rest of the province had no 
such organisation, It would be injurious: 
at present to drop that side of the 
Assembly’s work, 

The Rev. CHartes Roper emphasised 
the value of the representative character 
of the Assembly to the churches, and told 
of the great helpfulness in the Manchester 
District of the monthly visits to churches 
organised by the governing body. 

The Rev. F. H. Jones, who had ex- 
perience of three districts, said that the 
details of methed which suited one might 
not do for the others. In that Assembly 
they must look to the annual gathering 
as the best means of giving them the sense 
of unity. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Harwoop, 
the new committee was instructed to con- 
sider the whole matter. 

The Rev. T. EK. M. Epwarps, minister 
of the Assembly, then presented his 
report. For the last thirteen years; he 
said, he had been their minister, and 
had tried his utmost to bring + the 
churches as close together as possible. 
He could not speak too highly of the 
patient faith and courage put into the 
work of the churches. He thought the 
time had come to consider the grouping 
of the smaller churches under one pastor. 
In his own work he had an extended 


: circuit, and was loyally helped by the 
to a large extent lost touch with the well- | 


lay- preachers, but he wanted more 
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preachers, and the churches must provide 
them. 4 

The reports having been adopted, the 
Rev. F. H. Jones was elected President, 
and the other officers were re-elected. 
The several committees were elected. 

Mr. Joun Harrison presented the 
report of the Public Questions Com- 
mittee, and moved the resolutions with 
which it concluded. The Rev. B. K. 
Gray seconded. 

This report we printed in Tur INQuIRER 
of Sept. 29, and asked for some 
further Information, but none was forth- 
coming at the meeting. ‘The resolutions 
which were adopted by considerable 
majorities, after a somewhat desultory 
discussion, were as follows:— — 

(1) ‘‘That a duty is laid on the 
churches to study the problems of social 
distress, and to give guidance to the 
nation on the principles of social reform ; 
and, accordingly, that the congregations 
connected with this assembly be cordially 


Dam, 
{ 


invited to take the subject into their . 


serious consideration.’’ 


(2) ‘*That the Public Questions Com- | 
mittee, in conjunction with the General 


Committee, be instructed to take all 
necessary steps for urging on the congre- 
gation the consideration of the subjects 
referred to in this report.” ; 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks was elected 
preacher for 19°7, and the Rev. W. J. 
Jupp supporter. An invitation to hold 
the next assembly at Hampstead was 
unanimously accepted. 

The meeting concluded witha resolution 
of welcome to the representatives of 
kindred societies, to, which the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie and Miss Tagart re- 
sponded, and a very cordial vote of thanks 
to the President. : 


Kvenina MEETING. 
After tea a public meeting was held in 
the chapel, and was well attended. 
Mr. Alderman J. H. Every, ex-Mayor, 
who presided, expressed once more on 


behalf of the Lewes congregation, their 


warm welcome to the members of the 
Assembly, and thanked them for ‘the 
encouragement and inspiration of their 
presence. 

The Rev. W. CoprLtanp Bowie spoke 
on “‘ The Mission and Message of Unit- 
arians.’’ 
he said, about ‘‘ our Free Churches’? ; 
but he got tired of that, for he was 
brought up in the Free Church of Scotland, 
and left it because there was no freedom 
there. What the world required was 
churches pledged to something true, noble, 
worthy and inspiring: They wanted 
pledged churches—pledged to truth, 
liberty, progress, humanity. There were 
large numbers still terribly burdened in 
mind, conscience, and life by superstition 
in religion, by dogmas and beliefs harm- 
ful to their minds and lives, and it was a 


| great help to them to lift off that burden: 


It was a great relief to such people to 
find that there were others who held those 
things not to be true, but a travesty of 
religion, To such people they had a 
message and must give their help. Many 
others had cast off the churches and 
religion altogether, but were wondering 
whether it was possible to be religious 
and yet keep an open mind, a clear con- 


There was a good deal of talk, . 
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science and a healthy life. To them also 
they had a message; and further, to the 
toilers, sufferers, sinners, outcasts of the 
world. If they had no message to that 
great army of their brothers and sisters 
beyond the borders of the churches, then 
indeed they were cumberers of the eround, 
unworthy to call themselves disciples of 
the Man of Nazareth. Unless religion in- 
spired them with the desire to get into 
touch with the world as it is, with men 
as they are; unless it helped them to that 
clearness of wisdom and closeness of 
touch with men, then their movement had 
not the future before it that it ought to 
have. “J amr persuaded,” he said, “if 
we could lift ourselves out of our poor, 
peddling ways, out of our own despairs 
and despondencies, andfempty discussions 
about names, preaching whatever is true 
to our own thought, lives, and souls, and 
touch men with that message, then we 
should do something for the uplifting of 
the world and the progress of mankind. 
No other community is so free to go for- 
ward: of such directions as the Unitarian. 
: Let us take heart, shake off our 
iisiondeiey and littleness, and look out 
once more with fresh eyes upon the world 
of men, and give them the best we have, 
ithe truest thought that has come to our- 
selves, the noblest aspiration that has 
touched our own lives; get rid of con- 
ventionality and keep close to the truth 
as we feel it. Whatever is real to our- 
selves, let us proclaim that, and I believe 
there are large numbers of men and 
women, young and old, who will be 
helped, inspired, and lifted up to higher 
and nobler conceptions of God and their 
fellows, of life, duty and immortality. 
Have done with hesitation, doubt, and 
empty generalities, and seeif we shall not 
find men and women better for what we 
have given them, and we ourselves con- 

secrated afresh to God and goodness.” 
The Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps_ spoke 
on “ Creeds and Churches,’’ and as wit- 
ness to the movement of the churches 
pointed to the difference between two 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
at an interval of forty years, and to such 
an’ address as that by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell on ‘ Changed conditions of 
religious thought.’ He did not believe 
in a creedless church, but it must be in 

harmony with the thought of the age. 
The Rev. Cuarites RorEer’s subject was 
‘* Ought we to Proselytise ?’’ but Mr. 
Bowie, he said, had covered that ground. 
He gave instances of theological prejudice 
and want of charity, and showed how 
constantly earnest young people came to 
their churches, because only there could 
they find the freedom they required. It 
was their business to give people informa- 
tion, to compel them to think, to maintain 
the supremacy of conscience, and to pro- 
vide a religious home for the friendless 

and fugitives from the land of bondage. 
Mr. Lawson Dopp spoke on the 
‘* Social Aspect of the Unitarian Mission.”’ 

Emancipation of thought, he said, must 
be concurrent with emancipation from the 
thraldom of material things, which robbed 
men of the best part of life. Their duty 
as religious people was to take part in 
that other emancipation with as great 
earnestness as in the theological battle. 
There wer: horrors in the actual struggle 


of life, in which so large a proportion of 
the people were engrossed, as great as 
those of the old theological bondage: That 
struggle brought men nearer to Christ. 
They saw the Christian spirit crucified by 
the world spit, as Christ was crucified 
by the Pharisees of old. As religious 
pioneers had got rid of the terrible doc- 
trine of eternal fire, they had now in the 
same spirit to face the evils of actual life 
which were preventible. Jesus cast out 
demons, and promised his disciples that 
they should do greater things. hey had 
now to cast out the demons of drink and 
lust, and make a nobler environment for 
the people, in which the evils of disease 
would be no longer possible: They had 
to feed the multitudes, and they had to 
house the people. When they had learned 
the great Christian doctrine of communism 
they would see the way to this. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
and the Benediction, pronounced by the 
Rev. C. A. Ginever, brought the meeting 
to a close. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


OPENING OF THE WILLERT-STREET 
EXTENDED PREMISES. 


THe great work carried on by the Rev. 
J. W. Bishop and his helpers at Willert- 
street has long been cramped and 
hampered for want of more room: With 
nearly s x hundred scholars in the Sunday- 
school, with varied activities filling every 
week evening, and a congregation which 
overcrowded the little chapel, it was abso- 
lutely essential that extensions should be 

made. To meet the needs: arising from 
this happy state of affairs the committee 
have carried out a most useful enlarge- 
ment on plans suggested by Mr. G. H. 
Leigh. As a result the seating accom- 
modation of the chapel is raised from one 
hundred to two hundred, and it is now 
approached by a handsome and easy stair- 
case instead of the semi-ladder which 
made it almost inaccessible to old folk 
before. In addition, new rooms are pro- 
vided which will make five good class 
rooms on the Sunday, and _ provide 
rooms for reading, recreative, and guild 
work on week evenings. The whole of the 
work has been well carried out, and 
while kept plain and simple it impresses 
one as solid and good. The cost has been 
about £1,500, and it is being met out of 
the special fund for which the mission 
committea appealed, and on which there 
is still a deficit of about £600. 

The opening took place on Saturday 
last. There was a service in the after- 
noon followed by tea and public meeting. 
At the service the Rev. J. C. Srrert spoke 
with much power and appropriateness on 
the meaning of the influence of Jesus. 
The secret was in the charm and influ- 
ence of his personality. That influence 
had been felt all down the subsequent 
ages, inspirmg and directing the forces of 
civilisation, ever pointing to a higher 
ideal of life. No truer home of his great 
spirit could be found than in these un- 
sectarian missions, whose only purpose 
was—like his—the doing of good. 

There was an excellent gathering in 
the evening—the gaps caused by depar- 
ture of many visitors being filled by the 
actual worshippers and\ workers at the 
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mission. The Rev. S. A; SrernrHat, 
president of the society, presided, and 
after the meeting had been opened by 
hymn and prayer, he drew on his large 
stores of memoryfor the encouragement 
of present-day workers. 

The newspapers, he said, were com- 
plaining of the lack of sanitary arrange- 
ments and bad housing He could re- 
member the time when Manchester was 
stricken with panic—when cholera was 
raging amongst the citizens. At that time 
Domestic Missions had not been started. 
In the early thirties he could remember 
visiting friends in Smedley Lane, Cheetham 
Hill, and looking down with a very sober 
thought at the old cholera cemetery. Who 
thought of cholera nowadays? When he 
was a domestic missionary late in the 
fifties he used to see, almost every day, 
patients suffering with typhus fever. Who 
heard of typhus fever now? It was an 
ordinary thing to have that awful fever 
raging in Liverpool. One of his _pre- 
decessors in the Domestic Mission there 
was working with a Catholic priest at the 
bedside a fever patient, and both died as 
the result of contracting the disease. They 


died for something better than mere 
adherence to a creed ; they died martyrs 
in true religious love and work. Mr. 


Steinthal went on to refer to the time 
when reading and writing had to be 
taught in the Sunday-school, and when a. 
large number of the poorer citizens of 
Manchester were living in cellars, Many 
improvements had been made since those 
days, and they could go on with their 
work and take courage. Domestic mis- 
sions were doing a great work in Man- 
chester, and he was glad to know that 
great success had attended Mr. Bishop’s 
efforts at that place. 

The Revs. C. Peach, C. W. Cliffe (Con- . 
gregationalist), and W. Workman (Con- 
gregationalist) all bore hearty testimony 
to the fine work being done by Mr. 
Bishop and the mission, Mr, Crirre said if 
they differed in creed they were one in 
spirit, and he “was glad to exemplify by 
his presence the true Christian unity which 
should be among all those who were the 
servants of the same loving Father. 

Mr. Sypnry Jones, in an interesting 
and inspiring address, spoke of the pleasure 
it gave him to bring the greetings oi 
Liverpool men and women to their fellow- 
workers in Manchester. These new build- 
ings would stand outas lighthouses sending 
a guiding light over the shoals and rocks 
around. Would that this simple beauty 
might attract many to them to find help 
and security. Mission buildings and 
churches should always be beautiful. Dirt 
was no assistance to goodness. Beauty and 
light were real helps to the good life. He 
rejoiced to see the large number of young 
men present. He urged them to be loyal 
to the mission and its great work, and 
to find in it their own great work in life. 

Mr. G. H. Leien said the need 
for these new buildings was the measure 
of their past success. Once they 
only thought the missionaries should be 
home visitors, but when the people 
were prepared, as now, to come out to 
worship and to meet in social intercourse 
buildings must be provided: Many people 
did not realise the state of the homes 
from which many of the worshippers at 
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the mission came. Small and lacking 
nearly all resource and convenience for 
healthy and decent life they made it all 
the more necessary that the mission as 
their common home should be planned on 
generous and beautiful lines. Mr. Leigh 
concluded by proposing a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, to the preacher of the 
afternoon, and to the Rev. J. W. Bishop 
for all his work at the mission. He had 
had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Bishop during the whole of his ten years 
at the mission. He had always found 
him a true pastor and leader of his 
people, and one who never tired in his 
effort to carry out the noblest ideals of 
mission work. 

The Rev. W. E. Grorce seconded, and 
the resolution was carried with great 
applause. 

The Rev. J. W. BrsHop, in reply, said 
their thanks were increased in value by 
being voiced by Mr. G. H. Leigh, himself 
one of the most constant and faithful of 
their friends, the actual designer of the 
present extensions, and their regular 
counsellor and helper. He himself thought 
his past grumbling had been justified by 
the result, and he now rejoiced in the 
consummation of his hopes. In the past 
the chapel had often been overcrowded, 
and he hoped it would be so again in 
spite of the enlargement. Speaking 
directly to his own people he said, ‘‘ We 
are now provided with better tools, I 
hope we shall use them to do finer work. 
I hope you will not think these buildings 
are too fine. They are for use not for 
admiration merely, and we are going 
to use them, I hope, for many years 
together to the glory of God and to help 
each other in the good life.’’ In closing 
Mr, Bishop said the friends who had 
helped were too numerous for him to 
name, but he thanked them all. The 
latest gift had come that afternoon in the 
shape of the beautiful lectern cloth which 
Mr. Harrison, of Upper Brook-street, had 
brought with him, The meeting then 
closed with hymn and prayer. 

A special re-opening service was held 
on Sunday, when Mr. Bishop was the 
preacher, and the chapel was so full that 
additional seats had to be brought in. 


“To raise £500 towards the Preston 
Memorial and Reserve Fund.’’ Such is 
the object of the bazaar to be held in the 
Myddleton Hall, Upper-street, Islington, 
by the congregation of Unity Church, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. next. 
The book of the bazaar (6d.) opens with 
an admirable histofical sketch, and a list 
cf the ministers of the successive Black- 
friars and Carter Lane Chapels, and the 
present Unity Church, beginning with the 
Rev. M. Sylvester, one of the Ejected of 
1662, and coming down to the Rev. E. 
Savell Hicks, the present minister, of 
whom and the late Mr. J.T. Preston, of 
whom the new school buildings are to be 
a memorial, capital portraits are given. 
There are also pictures of the church 
and the new school front, with ground 
plan of the latter, which show how great 
the improvement will be, and of what 
great service in promoting the vigorous 
life of the congregation. Myddleton Hall 
is close by Unity Charch., 5 
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“Tur harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved!” Not as a 
jeremiad, but in a literal sense this cry 
of the old prophet may be taken as true 
of our churches to-day. The glorious 
summer has for weeks depleted our pews; 
holidays have carried off whole families, 
leaving bare spaces; and even yet, though 
autumn is in full swing, the holiday 
spirit lmgers on and many faces are vet 
missing. 

The fact that the harvest is past is 
proclaimed by the many Thanksgiving 


‘services which, with their pleasant’ break 


into the conventional monotony of our 
Sunday worship, not only appeal for 
gratitude to the Great Provider, but 
remind us of that spiritual harvest for 
which we sow, and part of which we hope 
to reap all the year round. 

But we are not saved, if being saved 
means being in a state of perfect health. 
Which of the many churches of the land is 
fulfilling al? the purposes of its existence, 
doing all the good it aims at, helping all the 
souls whom it might touch? ‘‘ We have 
not already attained neither are we already 
perfect, but we press on.’’ Be this our 
motto for the coming winter work. 

You hint, Mr. Editor, that I need not 
give too many details of all that is 
planned or actually doing. I might fill 
columns otherwise, a8 every congrega- 
tional calendar I have seen abounds in 
such items. The days are past for Sun- 
day services and possibly a small Sunday- 
school as the be-all and end-all of a 
church’s existence. Week by week meet- 
ings of various kinds—literary, temper- 
ance, social, educational—strive to draw 
in young and old, and to turn to useful ends 
the motive power generated in the hours 
of worship. 

Speaking briefly, I believe there never 
was a timein which more sanctified energy 
and ingenuity was displayed with this 
object, with a resulting sense of life and 
brotherhood through our ranks. This is 
distinctly true of the Liverpool district. 
Looking back over forty-five years I can 
trace a steady growth of the sense of 
solidarity ; of cordial sympathy between 
the various congregations and the various 
grades of social rank in those congrega- 
tions. Weare more democratic and more 
hearty than in the older days. 

The summer which thinned congrega- 
tions saw that inspiring movement, the 
Van Mission. It is hard to over estimate 
the value and meaning of this new 
departure. Never before in the history 
of our intensely proper and starchily con- 
ventional denomination has so boldly 
unconventional an attempt been made to 
show that we have a gospel to preach. 
A minister or a layman here and there 
may have tried open-air preaching; 
theatre services have been spasmodically 
tried and given up; but a combined 
move, calling into play a considerable 
number of ministers, lasting over ‘several 
months, and pursuing a steady and well 
elaborated plan, indicates a new sense of 
opportunity and responsibility. An open 
door has been put before us, one which 
we should never allow to be shut 
by any neglect of ours; One. great 
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gain has been the arousing of a fresh 
enthusiasm in churches within reach of 
the chosen sites where the van was in full 
swing, Ministers, singers, and people 
have in many cases turned up night after 
night, deriving fully as much benefit by 
the breezy addresses and questions and 
answers as those especially aimed at. 

Vans are needed all over the land, and 
probably they will be forthcoming; and 
in proportion as we give we shall also 
receive. 

Years ago, on my return from Japan, 
in a paper read before the B. and F, U: 
Association, I expressed a wish that some 
wealthy man or men would meet the cost 


‘of an extra sheet in THE INQUIRER, to 


be devoted to church and missionary 
items, The Van Mission fully reported 
in such a sheet would do more, I believe, 
to stir up our zeal and deepen our faith 
than can well be measured. Next sum- 
mer, with two vans at work, such an 
enlargement would be invaluable. 

Coming to our immediate district, we 
are looking forward to the 18th inst., when 
Dr. Crothers will lecture in Hope-street 
Church. We trust that it may be crowded 
out with members of our various congte- 
gations and general public. These oc- 
casions draw us together and do us good, 
just as Dr. Carpenter’s lectures in the 
early months of the year did. This one 
will also deepen our interest in our 
Unitarian brethren in the United States. 

A sign of the times is an invitation to 
the minister of Hope-street Church, the 
Rev. H. D. Roberts, from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to take part 
in a set debate on the Seat of Authority 
in Religion ; whether it lies in the Chureh, 
the Bible, or the Man! A Roman 
Catholic priest, an orthodox Noncon- 
formist minister, and Mr. Roberts will 
respectively defend these positions. For 
an avowed Unitarian to be invited by 
such an evangelical Association is a 
portent. At St. Helen’s, again, our 
district missionary, Rev. R. P. Farley, has 
been invited to an important commemora- 
tion in connection with a leading orthodox 
chapel; a fine testimony to growing 
width, and also to the position Mr. Farley 
is winning in that town. 

Coming to the work of our District 
Association, it is cheering to be able to 
report such a generous response to an 
appeal for additional funds, that after 
clearing off an adverse balance of nearly 
£200, it has been possible to engage an 
assistant missionary for a trial six 
months, to take charge of the Garston 
Mission, which has hitherto been without 
any settled pastor. Choice has fallen on 
an ex-candidate for the Primitive Metho- 
dist ministry, who, after doing useful 
work as paid lay preacher in that body, 
outgrew its theology, and has been 
amongst us for some time. He did 
good service at the Bond-street Mission 
in an interim, and we look hopefully to 
his being successful at Garston. A re- 
ception meeting will be held on the 24th 
Inst; 

Of our youngest effort, that at West 
Kirby, nothing great can be said. It is 
still in the day of small things, but the 
steady attendance and liberal financial 
support give great encouragement, and 


we trust that-in a while a fair number 
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of the unchurched inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood may be drawnin. I hear 
that many of the young generation, pro- 
mising young men especially, have been 
driven into revolt by the hard orthodoxy 
current in the local churches, If not har- 
dened too far some of them may find a 
broader view of religion still possible to 
them. Even if all who are already dis- 
tinctly Unitarian in belief would join us 
we should show a respectable number; 
but, alas! the old parable of the supper 
to which many were bidden, and the same 
excuses, practically rule many to-day. 

Our three Domestic Missions are now 
in full swing for the winter’s work. ‘That 
in Mill-street, with its magnificent build- 
ings, started on the Ist a week’s special 
temperance effort. In pouring rain the 
people flocked in till the large hall was 
filled. An ex-Lord Mayor (Mr. John Lea) 
presided; a gifted Australian lady sang ; 
and rou‘ing popular hymns gave all a 
chance of joining in. 

The Hamilton-road Mission has also 
attractive, though smaller, premises; and 
is always full of life and useful activity. 
It is doing a fine work in a neighbourhood 
which has been flooded by workers of 
small means, but of intelligence and 
energy. The many teachers and helpers 
at this mission are drawn entirely from 
its own ranks. 

The Bond-street Mission premises, 
which are far from ideal, have been tho- 
roughly cleaned and painted during the 
summer, and all is ready for a campaign 
of usefulness. The mothers’ meeting is 
very popular, and is conducted by ladies 
from our leading churches. 

Taken ‘all in all, Liverpool and district 
are in sound health, full of hope and 
energy ; for which let us all be thankful. 

H. W. Hawkgs. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


oe 


{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspossible, ard be sent on by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 

es 

Aberdeen.—The congregation assembled on 
Wednesday evening, October 8, when Dr. John 
Hunter conducted the service, completely filled 
the church, The eminent preacher was in excel- 
lent voice, and his prayers and readings were 
deeply impressive, His sermon, on ‘‘a practical, 
thorough-going, and consistent faith in God,” 
was a fervent plea for religious faith. As a 
reasoned argument it was perfect, and_ his 
delivery was at the highest pitch of eloquence. 
The hearers were enthralled throughout, and felt 
that to be so uplifted and inspired was the rare 
experience of a lifetime. Dr. Bimal C. Ghosh 
spoke on Sunday, October 7, to large congre- 
gations. His expositions of the meaning of 
religion and the harmony of religion were 
illuminative and edifying, These contiriuous 
opening services have been helpful beyond all 
expectation. 

Accrington (Induction and Welcome).— 
The induction and welcome meeting of the Rev. 
J. Islan*Jones, B.A., minister of the Oxford- 
street Church, took place fon Saturday, Oct. 6. 
In the afternoon at 3 o’clock a service was held 
in the church, when the devotional part was con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. Travers Herfurd; the 
charge to the minister was given by Dr, Drum- 
mond (late Principal of Manchester College), and 
that to the congregation by the Rev. A. W. Fox, 
of Todmorden: There was a good attendance, 
and several friends had come from neighbouring 

churches. After tea the welcome meeting was 
held in the schoolroom. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. E. J. Bradshaw (president of the con- 
gregation) who welcomed the minister on behalf 
of the Oxford-street Church, Mr. A. Webster 


former ministers. 
fifty years, he referred to the two daughter 
churches of their congregation, Unity and the 
more recent Halliwell-road, which he hoped be- 
fore long would be as successfully established 
as Unity. He appealed especially to the rising 
generation to take a full share, not only in 


Gaskell, all took pant. 
service 22 children were christened, many of 
them having waited some time for that occa- 
sion. 
reminiscences of 
Bolton, and the Rev. C. J. Street {referred to the 
last ten years of his ministry, seven of which 
were in Bolton, as the happiest in his life. 
They had, he said, a grand and glorious history. 
It was almost a new civilisation that existed 
to-day from that which existed when the church 
was built, and only a few remained of those 
who were present at the opening of the build- 
ing. Men come and go; generations come and 
go; but the church remained with its history, 
its obligations, and its noble possibilities, and he 
for one rejoiced to have had some part in a 
church which had stood for high and noble 


(superintendent of the Sunday School) gave tho 
welcome on behalf of thatinstitution. The Rev. 
Travers Herford on behalf of the N. and E. 
Lancashire Mission, and the Rev. A. W. Fox on 
behalf of the ministers of the district. The Rev. 
Jesse Hatten (Baptist), Accrington, extended the 
right hand of fellowship on behalf of the 
Accrington ministers, and there also spoke the 
Rev. J. Evans, of Colne ; Jenkyn Thomas of 
Rawtenstall ; H. Dawtrey, of Higher Broughton ; 
and Councillor Cameron; Mr. D. Harrison, 
Padiham; and Mr. Mackie, Burnley. There 
were also present at the afternoon service besides 
those mentioned the Revs. J. E. Jenkins, of 
Padiham; E. IE. Jenkins, of Walmsley; J. 
Morgan Whiteman, of Burnley ; the Rev. Charles 
Williams (Baptist); andthe Rev. Mr. Backhouse 
(Superintendent of the Wesleyan circuit), 
Accrington, Solos were sung in the evening by 
members of the choir. An organ recital was 
given by the organist, Mr. Ingham, during the 
interval between the two meetings. Splendid 
weather prevailed, and the meetings were very 
successful, and of good hope for the future. 
Bolton: Bank-street (Jubilee Re union),— 
In further celebration of the Jubilee of the present 
Bank-street Chapel a most successful re-union 
was held in the Bath Assembly Rooms on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 3. There was a very 
large attendance, close upon 600 tickets having 
been sold, and, had the accommodation allowed, 
many more would have been there. ‘The chapel 
was built towards the close of the long ministry 
of the late Rev. Franklin Baker, which extended 
over more than forty years, and it was a very 
happy feature of the meeting that all of his 
successors in the Bank-street pulpit were present 
at this jubilee gathering, the Revs. Jeffery 
Worthington (1864-73), C. C.,Coe (1874-95), C. J. 
Street (1896-1903), and J. H. Weatherall, the 
present minister. Mr. John Harwood, J.P., 


chairman of the chapel committee, presided, and 


offered a very cordial welcome to their three 
In his retrospect of the past 


ublic work, but in the work of their church. 


The Rev. Jeffery Worthington recalled many 
happy memories of the old days of his ministry 


in Bolton, which had been his first charge, and 
the names of many faithful friends, especially 
the late Robert Heywood, once Mayor of Bolton, 
a man held in the highest regard by the whole 


Community. He mentioned that in his own in- 
duction service John James Tayler, 


James 
Martineau, John Hamilton Thom, and William 
At his first baptismal 


The Rev. C. C. Coe also 


gave some 
his 


twenty years’ work in 


principles as that church had in the past. 
Every church which, like that, had been faith- 
ful to its trust—had worked for the redemption 
of the earthly city—had unconsciously prepared 
for> a brighter future. The Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, who was the last speaker, said 
they at Bank-street had received the torch un- 
dimmed frona their noble predecessors, and he 
urged them to see that it was kept flaming and 
shedding its light around. He thanked Mr. John 
Harwood and tke committee and other helpers 
towards the success of that gathering. 
Brighton.—The last of the pleasant rambles 
orgenised in connection with the church this 
season was made the occasion of friendly inter- 
course with the neighbouring congregation at 
Lewes. ‘l'wenty-six people from Brighton joined 
a number of the Lewes friends at tea, after a 
lovely walk over the Downs. The winter season 
of fortnightly Wednesday evening meetings began 
with a very sociable and well attended Social, 
and is to continue with lectures, children’s 


meetings, social evenings, &. The Reading 
Circle will shortly hold its first meeting this 
winter with a discussion of Edwin Arnold’s 
*« Light of Asia.” 

Capel-y-fadfa (Opening of New Chapel). 
—With the quarterly meetings of the South 
Wales Unitarian Association on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 3 and 4, was connected the 
celebration of the formal opening of the new 
chapel, which has been built ata cost of £1,200, 
of which something like £300 remains still to be 
raised, The new chapel was greatly admired by 
all who attended the meetings. To the great 
regret of the Welsh ministers, the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, who had been expected, was unable 
to be present. The first meeting commenced at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, when Rev. T. A. Thomas 
introduced the service by reading and prayer, and 
the Revs. Simon Jones andJ. P. Kane preached. 
On Thursday morning the Rey. J. Davis 
conducted the devotional part and the Rev. E. 
Cercdig Jones delivered the Association sermon. 
A public meeting was held in the afternoon, 
Captain Davies, the president of the Association, 
taking the chair. The Rev. D. G. Rees, Bridgend, 
read suitable selections from Scripture and 
prayed, and the following spoke:—Revs. T. 
Thomas, R. J. Jones (on behalf of the 
B. & F.U.A.), W. James, J.P., J. Davies, L. 
Williams, R. Prydderch (Congregational), Mr. M. 
Evans (Congregational), Mr. Davies, the architect, 
and the Rev. E.O. Jenkins, minister of the 
chapel. It was a very interesting meeting. 
Both ministers and laymen spoke in high 
terms of the unflagging effort of the present 
minister, and congratulated the congregation on 
their possession of such a spacious and beautiful 
chapel. In the evening the Rev. D. R. Davies 
took the introductory service, and Revs. J. 
Hathren Davies and R. J. Jones preached. 
Throughout the congregations were very large, 
the sermons very helpful, and the singing most 
inspiring. The collections taken on behalf of 
building fund amounted to £15. As the congre- 
gation is mostly composed of small-farm holders 
and peasants, it is to be hoped that the existing 
debt will be cleared shortly so as not to hamper 
the good work. 

Chester.—On Sunday, October 7, the Rev. 
D. Jenkyn Evans commenced his ministry 
at Matthew Henry’s Chapel. The occasion was 
also used for the Harvest Thanksgiving. The 
evening congregation was gauetally large, and 
the collections also larger than usual. 

Harvest Thanksgiving Services. — In 
addition to the services otherwise noted we 
have reports of successful services from Belfast, 
at the Stanhope-street Mission, where the Rev. 
Eustace Thompson is at work; Bermondsey, 
where Mr. Jesse Hipperson was the preacher ; 
Chorley (Rev. W. T. Bushrod); and Rhy- 
dyvgwin and Ciliau Aeron, where the Rev. 
Lewis Williams conducted the services, and the 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, was the 
special preacher. 

Hinckley.—A very successful social gathering 
was held in the Great Meeting schoolroom on 
Wednesday, October 3, to inaugurate the Winter 
Session of the Literary Class, and also to dis- 
tribute the prizes to the mombers of the Young 
Women and Young Men’s Sunday Afternoon 
Classes, gained during the last half-year. Mr. 
Thomas Jennings, the chairman of the Chapel 
Committee, distributed the prizes, and said how 
much the members were indebted to the Rev. 
Y. J. Jenkins and Mrs. Jenkins, the conductors 
of the classes. The Jarge audience (which filled 
the schoolroom) were delighted with a humorous 
operetta, given by the members of the singing 
class under the leadership of Mr. H. P. Atkins. 

Leeds: Hunslet (Appointment).—The 
Rev. Herbert McLachlan, MA., B.D., late Hib- 
bert Scholar, and a student of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, has been appointed 
minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Hunslet, and 
assistant minister to the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 

Liverpool: Ullet Road.—The first mecting 
of the 2lst session of the Rathbone Literary 
Club was held in the Church Hall on October 4. 
There was a varied programme, which included 
an address by ‘the president, vocal and instru- 
mental music, and refreshments. Mr, Herbert 
Rathbone, the president, in the course of his 
address, discussed the scope and purpose of a 
literary club: He said such a club might do 
much to educate public opinion. Several 
extracts from teachers in Liverpool schools 
were quoted showing the increasing use which 
the scholars made of the public library. A vot 
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of thanks was moved by Colonel Goffey, who 
said that the reading of light literature might 
become the herald of a higher class of study. 
Mr. W. H. Thomas. who seconded, spoke of the 
early days of the Rathbone Club, of which he 
was an originalmember. A vote of thanks to 
the artists was moved by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, 
and seconded by Mr. A. W. Blundell, the secre- 
tary. ‘The evening was greatly enjoyed. 
London: Hackney.—A bazaar will be held 
at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 
June 5 and 6, 1907, to ‘celebrate the jubilee of 
the present new Gravel Pit Church, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid in 1857, and to 
augment the guarantee fund. Mrs. W. Blake 
Odgers has very kindly undertaken to organise 
a stall, to which the Unitarian Churches. in 
London will ba asked to contribute, and it is 
hoped that the numerous friends, in all parts of 
the country, who have been in the past con- 
nected with Hackney, will give what help they 
can to make the bazaar a success. Contributions 
of money or goods will be gratefully received by 
the hon. secretary and treasurer, Miss Whitehead, 
63, The Common, Upper Clapton, N.E. Last 
winter a musical service was held on the last 
Sunday evening of every month, and as time 
went oa these services were appreciated more 
and more. The first of a new series was held 
on Sunday week, and the results of the work 
of the organist and choir were excellent, There 
was a good congregation. Qn that day, also, 
the Rev. H. Bodell Smith’s magazine, Unity, 
adapted for local purposes, made its first appear- 
ance at the church. ‘There is to be a gratuitous 
circulation of 1,000 copies monthly. 

Manchester: Broughton. — On Monday 
evening, October 8, the Band of Hope began its 
winter's work. The programme included a ten 
minutes’ address by the Rev. H. Dawtrey, and 
several pledges were signed at the close, Mr. 
Wm. Hough was chairman. The harvest 
thanksgiving services on the previous day, 
conducted by Mr. Dawtrey, were eminently 
successful. 

Newport, Mon.—On Thursday evening, the 
4th inst., the members and adherents of the 
Unitarian Free Christian Church held a social 


gathering, to take leave of the Rev. George 
Critchley. It was under the direction and 


guidance of Mr. Critchley that the congregation 
was organised upon a membership basis, and 
whatever degree of success has been achieved 
by the young church is very largely due to his 
able ministry. The president, Mr. W. Pritchard, 
and several members expressed their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Critchley’s{work; after which Mrs. 
Banks made the presentation of a fine enlarged 
portrait, framed in oak, and suitably inscribed, 
as a mark of the regard and esteem in which he 
is he!d by the congregation. In replying, Mr. 
Critchley spoke of the pleasure it had given 
him to be at Newport, and to see the steady 
progress of the movement. He appealed for a 
continuance of earnest effort on the part of the 
congregation, and assured them that he would 
watch their future progress with the deepest 
interest. 

Northampton (Welcome Meeting).—The 
Rev. E. A. Voysey was welcomed as minister 
of the Unitarian Church at a largely attended 
ahd very cordial congregational meeting on 
Monday evening, October 8. Mr. James Jack- 
son presided, and Mr. John Sale read letters of 
apology for absence from the Rev. Charles 
Voysey (father of the new minister), the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold and the Rev. J. M. Lioyd 
Thomas. Several members spoke in support of 
the welcome, and were followed in a brotherly 
speech by the Rey. C. 8. Larkman, of the 
Abington-avenue Congregational Church. The 
Revs. Joseph Wood and Rowland Hill, - as 
neighbouring ministers, also spoke, and Mr. 
Voysey responded to the welcome, Mrs. Voysey 
also adding a few words of grateful thanks. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Following the harvest 
festival services on Sept. 30,conducted by the Rev. 
R. H. Maister, minister, a cantata, “Sowing and 
Reaping,” was admirably rendered by the choir 
on Monday evening, Oct. 1. On Friday, Oct. 5, 
the? quarterly conference of the Tee-side Union of 
Sunday Schools and Guilds was held, when a 
paper was read by Mrs. Lambelle, Middlesbrough’, 
on “Practical work for the Guild.” The paper 
contained a number of excellent suggestions of 
work for guild members, eg., work among 
crippled children, amongst the blind, sick 
visiting, look-out work, &c. Mrs. Lambelle 
specially emphasised the need for more thorough 
and persistent work among young women. 
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SUNDAY, October 14. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 


S. Hurn. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HiprERson, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. Dr. CrrssrEy, of the U.S.A. 
240th Anniversary of the founding of the 
83rd Anniversary of the 


congregation ; 
present building. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Daptyn. 
Open Conference on The Use of Sunday, at 


close of evening service. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 


Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 


A, J. MarcHAntT. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. M. CroruErs, D.D. 


Harvest Thanksgiving. 


forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


1l and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrErxis, 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuin@s, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 


Religious and Moral Significance of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Macbeth.’ ” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarpbs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Uppor-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRED HanxkINsoN. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. . 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Pors. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rey. V. D. DAvis, B.A. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GoRDON CooPER, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. T. 
ELLIOT. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetix TAyLor, B.A, 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rey. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. L. 
JENKINS Jones, “‘ Prayer, A Modern View.” 
Wood Green, Unity Church, ll and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummerny, 4 
pee Se Ne 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 


Biaoxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGzz. 


13.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. Evening: ‘‘ The 
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Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 
BournemovrTsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. ; 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrrpia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North} 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirstLEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, il and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorce STREET. - 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
Pace Hopes. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 

10.50, Rev. J. H. Surra. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chape!, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 

Dovxg; Adrian-street, near Market-sauare, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVzER, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hoxsuawm, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rozd, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRtren. 

Lszps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.80, Rev. 
Hareroysg, M.A. 

LricestsR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD von PErzoup, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Liverroont, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. H. D. RoseErrs. 

LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGrrs, B.A. Cis 

Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M 
LIvENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmMoutTH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.46, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 snd 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBporoveH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrweErt Binns. 

Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TkaspaLte Rzep. F 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. A. H. 
DouLpuin, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. SrRerr, 

SrpmourxH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SoutuenD, WDarnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DettTa Evans, 

SournHronrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDG! WaLLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Rev. S. Burrows, 11, “The Vision 
from Pisgah,” and 6.30, ‘ Herbert 
Spencer.” 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkxezs. 


Ge 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 


2g 


WALES. 
New Street Meeting House. 


Blackfriars, 


C. 


ABERYSTWITH, 
— ee 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMForTH. 


y The Children’s © 
Treat 


ives not only pleasure but nourish- 


A Pure Sweet 
ng children. All the ingredients 


ment to gro’ 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Fralby wholsomk 
CLE 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


BIRTHS. : : 
Coprock.—On October 8th, at Daisy Bank, 
Macclesfield, to Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Coppeck, a son. 
MARTINEAU.—On October 4th, at Northwood, 
Rydal-road, Streatham, the wife of Sydney 
ai} artineau, of a daughter. : 
OsLER.—On September 29th, at 43, Belsize 
Park-gardens, N.W., to Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Osler, a son. 


DEATH. 

Rrx..—On October 10th, at Headland Cottage, 
Limpsfield, Surrey, Herbert Rix, late 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society, 
in his 56th year. Service at the Crema- 
torium, Golder’s Green, Finchley-road, om 
Saturday, at 3 o’clock. : 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Restdence, 


eS 


72 OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickERs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


IGHGATE.—UPPER PART of a 

lady’s beautiful modern house TO LET. 

Four large unfurnished rooms, one fitted as 

kitchen ; large garden. Pleasant, open situ- 

ation. Rent £48.-Address, A. K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter, 

Bedrooms from Qs. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22,G ilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. . 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


““ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” ——- 

SESSION 1906—1907. 
. The Rev. J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D., Principal of the College, will 
deliver the OPENING ADDRESS in the 
College on Monpay, Octroser 15th, at 5 p.m. 

Subject :—‘‘ Christianity in the Light of 
Christian Experience.” 

A. H. WorTHINGTON, 
Henry Gow, 


 WYNITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 


} Secretaries, 


- Sunday in each previous month. One copy 


post free, i4d.—ls. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


Sitnations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_4——~ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, COOK-GENERAL. Small 

family. One other young servant kept. 

Age not under 23. Must be thoroughly reliable. 

Comfortable home.—Mrs. ANTHONY, “ Hill- 
croft,’ Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION-HELP or any _ position of 

trust. Good dressmaker.—‘“ M.,” 13, Lilford- 
road, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell. 


NENTLEMAN’S DAUGHTER, 20, 
well educated, experienced with children, 
desires appointment (Derbyshire or Midlands 
referred) in good family as MOTHER'S 
ELP. Must be treated as member of family. 
Salary £18.—Address A., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, a 

Young Lady, well educated, for boy of 

three years. Salary £18 to £20. Two maids 

kept.— Write, stating age, experience, &c., to 

ate Cook, 53, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER SEEKS 
EMPLOYMENT, mission_ preferred. 
Experience: teaching, nursing (district and 
private), dispensing, shorthand, typewriting. 
London Matriculation.— EstHEeR, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Schools, etc, 


— 6. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Lian Taxzot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


eoreesiee! i 

AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


i tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
pote woah sees LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. LAwrencen, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupeu, A.R.I.B.A, 
Miss Crcor, GRADWELL, | ALPXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HAnDcAstLz, RENCE. 

F-.§.1. Miss Orme. 

StepHEn SEAWARD TAYLER, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
110/01 4/015 6]o0u2|o02n 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
.ocieties, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIA 
ASSOCIATION 
AUTUMNAL MEETINGS 


MEETINGS AT LEEDS. 
Friday, October 19. 

OPEN CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS. 
Mitt Hitt ScHoont Bui.pines. 
(Arranged by the Ministerial Fellowship.) 
Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will take the Chair 
at 3 p.m, 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
Tea and Coffee at 6 p.m. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

The Right Hon. Sir James Kitson, Bart., 
M.P., will take the Chair at 7.30. Supported 
by Grosvenor Talbot, Esq. (President British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association), W. Blake 
Odgers, Esq., K.C. (President Sunday School 
Association), Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (Secre- 
tary British and Foreign Unitarian Association), 
Ton Pritchard, Esq. (Zon. Sec. Snnday School 
Association), Rev. Christopher J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., Rev. Charles Peach, Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
B.A., Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., G. W 
Brown, Esq., T. Grosvenor Lee, Esq., Henry 
Lupton, Esq. (President Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union), and others. 


’ 
. 


Saturday, October 20. 
CONFERENCE ON UNITARIAN 
MISSIONARY WORK. 

Short Papers by Rev. H. Bodell Smith, Rev. 
Charles Travers, and Rev. John Ellis. To be 
followed by Discussion, 

Grosvenor Talbot, Esq., will take the Chair 

at 10.30 a.m. 
Luncheon at 1 o’clock. 
MEETINGS AT BRADFORD. 

Opening of New Unitarian Church at West 
Bowling. Religious Service at 3 pm. Sermon 
by Rey. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Tea from 4.30 to 5.30. 


CONFERENCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND WORKERS. 

W. Blake Odgers, Esq., K.C., President of 
the Sunday School Association, will take the 
Chair at 5.30. Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., will 
read a Paper on “The New Era in Sunday 
School Teaching.” To bo followed by Dis- 


cussion. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

Grosvenor Talbot, Esq., will take tho Chair 
at 7.30 p.m. Supported by Sir Edwin Durn- 
ing-Lawrence, Bart., Oswald Nettlefold, Esq. 
(Treasurer British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association), Henry Lupton, Esq., Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, John Harrison, Esq., Rev. EH. 
Ceredig Jones, M.A., Rev. A. H. Dolphin, 
Rev. W. Rosling, and others, in addition to 
those whose names appear in the Leeds list. 


Ministers, Delegates of Congregations and 
Societies, and the members of our Churches 
throughout the district are cordially invited to 
be present. Ifforts will be made to provide 
Hospitality for all Ministers who send their 
names to the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 10, 
De Grey Terrace, Leeds, on or before Wednes- 
day next, October 17. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 
NE SCHOLARSHIP will be 
awarded on this foundation in December 
next, provided that a candidate of sufficient 
merit. presents himself. Candidates must 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gradua- 
tion, &c., particulars of which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the 
Trust. 

Names and addresses of Candidates should 
be sent to the Secretary by October 31, 
and the necessary certificates and other in- 
fornasion must be in his bands by Novem- 
ber 10 


: Francis H. Jones, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, 


‘ 


ondon, W.C. 


mpaE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 


OPEN CONFERENCE of Ministers at Mill 
Hill, Leeds, on Friday, October 19tb, at 3 
o’clock, All Ministers are invited to attend, 

. J. STREET, Hon. See, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


A BAZAAR 


WILL BE HELD AT 


MYDDLETON HALL, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, 


(Opposite the Church) 


On Thursday, 18th, Friday, 19th, and 


‘Saturday, 20th of October. 


IN AID OF THE 


PRESTON MEMORIAL BUILDING FUND 


To be opened at 3.0 each day. 
Thursday, by LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE. 
Friday, by Mrs. W. BLAKE ODGERS, and 
Saturday, by Mrs. HAHNEMANN EPPS. 


ADMISSION. 


THURSDAY, 2/-, after 6 pm. 1/-. 


FRIDAY, 1/-, after 6 p.m. 6d. 


SATURDAY, 6d. (returnable in goods). Season Ticket, 2/6, 


Articles for sale at the Bazaar will be most gratefully 
received, and may be sent to 


MRS. SAVELL HICKS, 26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, N. 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By HENRY WW. HAWKES. 


Suitable for Children’s Winter Gatherings, Tea Parties, Prize-giving Evenings, &c., also for Home 
Representation. 


1. ROBIN HOOD. 
2. DICK WHITTINGTON. 

3. CINDERELLA. 

4. THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


5 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
‘(RED RIDING HOOD. 

6. WILLIAM TELL. 

7. KING AMOR. 

38, THE UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN. 


Price 3d, each net, by post 33d. ; the Set post free for 2/-. 


“ These simple and interesting little plays are written gracefully and with good tasts, and might, by the 


eider children, be performed very effectively.” —Schoolmaster. 


“ These are very taking little dramas on familiar stories. The ‘Piays’ are written in rhyme, and are of 
good tone without being ioo didactic. They are just the thing for our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &e. 


They are published in neat form,’—Inquirer. 


By AUNT AMY. 


PRINGESS MAY AND HER WONDERFUL LAW. 


A FAIRY PLAY IN THREE ACTS, 
Price 3d. net, Postage Id. 


The Literary World says :—‘ Few methods of enjoyment yield more genuine fun to y 
The difficulty often is what to act. 


dressing up and acting before a friendly audience. 


child’s play in three acts, that is simple without being silly.” 


London: PUBLISHED BY B. C. HARE, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE CHURCHES AND 
MODERN THOUGHT: 


An Inquiry Into the Grounds of Unbelief. 


Obtainable at Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, Boot's Library, 


The Times Book Club, and other circulating Libraries. 


Pp. 776, Pervuiand Menai. aver Cloth, 216 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London; Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amount to Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - = £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
8} per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus ang 43rd Annual Report on Application, 


oung folks than that of 
Here is a delightful 
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£. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G, LAIDLER, 


Cloth, Feap. 8vo, 284 pp., 2/- net, postage 3d. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE & TEACH ? 


Brief Essays by Brooke Herford, D.D., R. A. 
Armstrong, W. Copeland Bowie, C. J. Street, James 
Harwood, Frank Walters, Crawford H. Toy, J. T. 
Sunderland, W. C. Gannett, C. Gordon Ames, J. W. 
Chadwick and M. J. Savage. 


“A plain statement of the Unitarian faith has long 
been needed. The question, ‘What Do Unitarians 
Believe and Teach’ is now constantly asked, and it 
would be impossible to answer it more shortly or more 
simply than it is answered in the “Twelve Replies” 
which form a small volume recently published by the - 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. All the 
papers are interesting and all provoke thought.’—The 
Spectator. 


Cloth, Feap. 8vo, 280 pp., 2/- net, postage 3d. 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY OF UNITARIANS. 


Brief pee by J. E. Manning, J. T. Sunderland, G. 
Vance Smith, J. Page Hopps, W. Gaskell, Brooke 
Herford, Charles Hargrove, Stopford A. Brooke, John 
Dendy, W. Copeland Bowie, W. G. Tarrant. Two 
Poems by J. Greenleaf Whittier. 

The papers in this volume present various aspects of 
the religious message of Unitarians in an instructive 
and helpful way. They are issued mainly with the 
view of removing some current misconceptions in 
regard to Unitarianism. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C. 


ples CHURCH OF THE 
UNIVERSAL TRUTH. 

The Rev. J. B. Morton Barnes, B.A., will 
reach in the Streatham Town Hall (Blue 
oom) next Sunday, October 14th. Service 
at 7P.M. Subject :—“ The Real Value of the 
Bible.” The Lord’s Prayer will be cffered in 
Esperanto, the coming universal Janguage 
speeding the coming universal religion. A 
meeting at the close to enrol members and 
form a committee. It is hoped that the col- 
lection will defray expenses, so that this 
Church may be established and the services 
continued each week.—Letters and donations 
may be sent to the MINISTER, at “ West View,” 
Ellison-road, Streatham, 8. W. 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
A GRAND BAZAAR 


will be held in November, 1907. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES, 
IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The Anni- 


versary Sermons next year will bs 
preached on Sunday, June 2nd, 1907. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


<i 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Messex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :—- 


PER PAGE «. on 
HAL¥F-PaGE .. 4c Rane) 
.Prr CoLuMN «. 
‘IncH IN COLUMN 
Special Terms for a Seriec. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, _ 
20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. _ 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to HW. KENNEDY, 3, Hsseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, Tondon, B.C., and Published for the Pro- 


‘Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street,: W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEY Woop, Deansgate —Saturday, 
October 13, 1906, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We publish this week the first half of 
the address given by Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
at the opening of the new session. The 
rest will appear in next week’s INQUIRER, 
which will also contain a full report of 
the autumn meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at Leeds and 
Bradiord. 


Dr. CrotTHERS preaches to-morrow 
(Sunday) at Manchester College, Oxford, 
October 28 being his last Sunday at Hssex 
Church. During the week he will be at 
Glasgow and Newcastle-on-Tyne _ lec- 
turing, and on Tuesday week, Oct. 30, 
after the Council meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, there 
will be a farewell meeting at Essex Hall, 
with tea and coffee at 8 o’clock, and an 
address by Dr. Crothers at 8.45. Mem- 
bers of the Council and of the Association 
in and near London will receive personal 
invitations, but the committee — will 
cordially welcome any other friends who 
desire to be present. 

Tue Congregational Union at the be- 
ginning of its autumnal meeting at Wol- 
verhampton on Tuesday sent a telegram 
of congratulation to Dr. John Clifford on 
his seventieth birthday: ‘‘ Heartiest con- 
gratulations from the Assembly of the 
Congregational Union. We rejoice in all 
your unstinted labours, May God spate 
you for long and crown your years with 
‘enediotiont” The President, the Rey, 


J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, delivered 
his address on ‘‘ The Ministry of a Trans- 
figured Home.” He strongly emphasised 
the paramount importance of religious 
teaching in the home, and warned his 
hearers against the too prevalent danger 
of debasing the ideal of marriage and 
home. 


In a subsequent paper on “The Ideal 
Ministry ’’ Dr. Forsyth said that it must be 
not only positive in its gospel, but flexible 
in its thought. It must always be pre- 
pating a new theology for the old faith. 
It must learn how to express the old 
reality in terms of the new age. It must 
speak the word of Gcd in the lenguage 
of the time. It must not be, in Milton’s 
words, ‘‘stupidly good.’’ It must read 
the signs of society and the thought of 
civilisation. He pleaded for an educated 
ministry. The preacher who sneered at 
theology in public should receive no 
further attention from the church. There 
were some signs that they were growing 
careless of an educated ministry, and were 
trusting to milk-food, mother-wit, and 
amateur work. It was for the age a fatal 
mistake. An amateur ministry ended in 
an ignorant priesthood. To dread the 
priesthood and yet to staff the churches 
with amiable illiterates or smart amateurs 
was absurd. They could never thrive on 
a mere impressionist pulpit, which pro- 
duced effects but mangled truth, and which 
made conversions but no convictions. In 
conclusion, he bade them remember that 
one in every 37 in this countiy —so ple- 
thorically rich—was a pauper. The ideal 
ministry must let that rankle, and make 
it rankle. They must not be impatient. 
Impatience was weakness: But they must 
never be content. And they must be 
vigilant, so long as they watched unto 
prayer and the ministration of the word. 


Tue following resolution on the Congo 
atrocities, moved by Dr. G. S. Barrett, of 
Norwich, was carried with acclamation :— 
‘*That this meeting expresses its deep 
sense of indignation at the barbarities 
inflicted upon the natives of the Congo, 
and denounces, as contrary to the ele- 
mentary rights of humanity, and as a 
violation of the Berlin Act, the principles 
introduced and enforced by the Congo 
Administration ; it protests against King 
Leopold’s repudiation of international 
control, and, recalling the declaration 
made by the present Foreign Secretary 
in the Congo debate in the House of 
Commons on June 9, 1904, ‘ that none of 
the great Powers should be content, in 
view of their own honour, to sit still and 


do nothing,’ urges upon His Majesty”s 
Government to utilise immediately the 
uttermost resources of British diplomacy 
with a view to the convocation of the 
Powers responsible for the creation of the 
Congo State.’’ 

A SILENT vote in commemoration of 
the late Sir Wilfred Lawson was passed 
at the annual meetng of the United 
Kingdom Alliance in Manchester on Tues- 
day, and Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., was 
warmly welcomed as the president. At 
the evening demonstration in the Free 
Trade Hall Mr. L. V. Harcourt, M.P., 
presided, and recalled the former chair- 
manship of his father, Sir William Har- 
court. The present Government, he said, 
had a peremp'ory mandate to deal with 
temperance reform and a time limit, and 
such, he believed, would be the main and 
early part of the Government’s work to 
which they would devote themselves in 
next year’s session with earnestness and 
determination. Let them all unite to 
make their country sober and prosperous, 
temperate and moral, self-respecting, and 
so aid the mightiest engine for the 
regeneration of the race. The new presi- 
dent, who moved the resolution of the 
evening, dealing with the Direct Veto 
and other matters of temperance reform, 
had a very hearty reception. 


Tue first Conference of the United 
Methodist Church (such is the name to be 
given to the amalgamated Free Methodists, 
New Connexion, and B:ble Christians), is 
to be held in a building not belonging to 
either of the three uniting churches, but 
in City-rcad Chapel, which will be kindly 
lent for the occasion by the Wesleyans. 


As the time approaches for the fateful 
elections in the Transvaal, we welcome 
any indication of the motives which 
animate the South Africans. The 
Transvaal National Association has issued 
a manifesto which sets forth its aims and 
hopes. ‘It is our privilege to share in 
the heritage of the British Empire, its 
institutions, and its traditions,’’ thus 
would the Association escape from all 
bitter memories of the late war. ‘‘It is 
no less our privilege and duty to secure 
within the wide scope of these institutions 
conditions which should be as congenial 
to Dutch as to English traditions. We 
have to make a nation, a white nation, 
neither English nor Dutch, but South 
African, fit to take its place beside the 
Canadian and Australian nations, and 
yielding true and loya! allegianve to cur 
great Kmpire:’ * 


a res 
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Tus great thought is the basis of 
political faith. In the light of it, it is 
interesting to read the particular points 
of policy on which attention is focussed. 
First we notice the reference to Chinese 
labour: the importation is to be stopped, 
and those who are already in the mines 
are to be repatriated at the end of their 
term of servitude. Then as to the black 
men, the Association recognise the ‘duty 
of promoting the interests of the native 
racos. by making provision for their 
development and civilisation, and adopt- 
ing a just and consistent policy towards 
them.’’ But there is talk of confining 
them to certain locations, and we desire 
further information; e.g., a premature 
‘‘civilisation’’ is exactly one of the 
things from which they need to be pro- 
tected. With regard to the white man, 
the Association lays down a long list of 
demands, among which several relate to 
conditions of labour. Improvement in 
the condition of mines and factories is 
certainly much needed ; shortened hours 
of labour and the appointment of a 
Minister of Labour are also called for. 
On the financial question the manifesto 
is radical in tone. Changes of taxation 
are to cheapen the necessaries of life, and 
to be transferred from indirect tax on 
commodities to direct tax on income. A 
change in the mining and company law 
is also proposed which shall give to the 
people their share in the mineral wealth 
of the country. 

‘* SworD AND TROWEL”’ is the title of the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in this 
month’s Mill Hill Pulpit, a se:mon preached 
in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on September 30, 
“* the last day of thirty years’ ministry.’’ 
The sermon, which begins the fifteenth 
annual volume of the Mil Hill Pulpit, is 
full of autobiographical interest. Mr. Har- 
grove tells of his passage from early evan- 
sical faith through the Anglican fold to 
that of Rome, and then after ten years of 
strenuous submission out once more on 
to the ocean of speculation and doubt, 
until finally he found his feet resting upon 
the rock of fundamental truth. 

‘*T have discovered the foundations for 
which I have been feeling all my life, upon 
which men build their various systems of 
religion, useful all of them as refuges for 
weary or aspiring souls, not content or 
capable without some such covert and 
support. I would not abolish any of them 
were it in my power, leaving homeless 
those who found therein peace and conso- 
lation. Rather would J, if I could, establish, 
purify, enlighten, every temple in which 
the Highest was sought and worshipped. 
I would not strive, I would not presume 
even to pray, that all men should believe 
as I believe and worship in the manner 
which commends itself to me. I would 
only that all should be free, and respect the 
freedom of their neighbours otherwise 
minded to themselves, and all seek to know 
and to do the Will of the Father in Heaven. 
To this have I come as the end of all my 
wanderings, and have girt me as with the 
mason’s. apron and taken the trowel in 
hand and buckled sword to my side. And 
this is what I have made it my life’s work 
to uphold and defend—that the Infinite 
in whom we move ‘as motes in summer 
sky’ is conscious of us as is a father of his 


little children, that the All Mighty is All 
Loving, that whatever is good and beautiful 
in earth or man is of His shining there, 
that evil is the shadow which hides Him 
from us and like a shadow must pass away. 
I attack no man, no church, but if any doc- 
trine or denial impugn this faith I count 
myself called to defend it. 
* % * * 


‘* And now I begin anew, an old man 
who came here young. I may yet have 
ten years work before me, probably much 
less. But I vow my best to you whom I 
have so long served, and to the cause of 
religion, of liberty, of progress, which has 
hitherto commanded my highest efforts 
and inspired all my labours. Soon my 
name will be added to the list of the Mill 
Hill ministers of the past! May it be 
worthy of its place in no mean company ! 
And may my successors and all who come 
after, differing as they will in opinion from 
those who have gone before, maintain 
always the same unchanging faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man!’’ 


The preachers at the Sunday morning 
service in Manchester College Chapel dur- 
ing term (the Principal preached last Sun- 
day) are to be:—October 21, the Rev. 
8. M. Crothers, D.D.; October 28, the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A.; November 4, 11, 
and 18, the Rev. John Hunter, D.D.; 
November 25, the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
M.A. ; December 2, the Rev. Joseph Wood; 
December 9, the Principal. On the three 
Sundays when Dr. Hunter is to preach 
he will also hold‘a special evening service 
at 8.30, when he will give addresses on 
‘The Opportunity of Life,’’ ‘‘ The War 
of Life,’’ «« The Joy of Life.°’ 

Tue VAN Mission.—The Rev. T. P. 
Spedding writes in reference to his letter 
of last week, correcting the address of 
the treasurer. Chesham should be 
omitted, and it should read: Rev. J. M. 
Bass, 15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancs. 


CHILDREN’S VESPER HYMN. 


O FatuHER who art everywhere, 
We pray Thee listen to our prayer. 


We thank Thee for Thy loving care 
Throughout the day, 

And while we pass through the dark hours 
Be Thou our stay. 


We pray Thee give us grateful hearts 
For all Thy love ; 

Grant we may rest when hfe is past 
With Thee above. 


And for to-morrow’s many needs 
To Thee we pray, 

Sure that Thy loving care is ours 
Throughout Life’s day. 


Help us to be as Jesus was— 
So pure and good, 

Ready and willingly to do 
All that we should. 


And if through death’s dark vale we pass, 
We shall not fear, 
For Thou, Eternal Light of Lights, 
Art ever near. 
**< Sister Nora’? - 
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LONDON CITIZEN SUNDAY. °- 
OctopER 28, 1906; 
Tue Citizen Sunday Committee have 


issued a preliminary list of the clergy — 


and ministers of all denominations who 
have undertaken to observe this day. 
The following are passages from their 
appeal :— 

London does not merely offer for solu- 
tion the problems offered by all great 
cities, such as the evils of overcrowding, 
the existence of a ‘‘ submerged tenth,’’ 
the want of conditions which are neces- 
sary for physical health, alcoholism, 
growing rates and rents, the misery caused 


by the gambling mania, and other evils: 


incidental to the present transitional 
stage in the development of urban life. 
It has all these evils in a condensed 
state, and on a colossal scale. It has 
also peculiar Gifficulties of its own. We 
would single out one for your special 
oonsideration. 

What makes the call to civic duty more 
urgent in London than elsewhere is that 
its voice isin danger of being lost, through 
the remoteness. cf its Government from 
the daily life of its citizens. 
—the commune—has been absorbed in a 
larger area in which a bureaucracy may 
find congenial soil. A Berough Council, 
a Poor Law Union, a County Council 
constituency are objects often so remote, 
that the ordinary citizen has come to take 
but a languid interest in them, He needs, 
therefore, to be reminded of the whole of 
which he is a part—his imagination has 
to be stimulated, and some pride in 


London has to be cultivated so that he . 


may realise the responsibility of his vote. 

Nor is it necessary for us to point out 
that the possession of a vote, and its 
employment, does not exhaust the require- 
ments of good citizenship. As is the 
citizen so is the government under which 
he lives. If he is self-centred, absorbed 
in material interests and careless of the 
larger life, he will live under a govern- 
ment of red-tape, of narrow views, and of 
possible corruption. 

While, therefore, hoping that you will 
join us in emphasising the duty of each 
citizen to exercise conscientiously his right 
of voting in the triennial elections of 
Borough Councillors this year, and of 
County Councillors next, we also venture 
to invite you to press home the duty 
incumbent on each citizen to show the 
close relation there is between his religious 
life and the life of society. We are con- 
vinced that the upward progress of life in 
London depends on the strenuousness 
with which thoughtful religious men and 
women insist that the social environment 
shall help and not hinder man’s pursuit 
of what is good. 


SS STIRS oS, SE 


Proressor J. EH. B. Mayor, senior 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
described as ‘not only an ardent vege- 
tarian, but a hale and hearty man at 
eighty-two years of age,’’ presided on 
Monday at the annual meeting of the 
Vegetarian Society in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester: The simplicity, wholesome- 
ness; and economy of vegetarian diet 
received ample illustration in the course 
of the meeting. 


The Parish 
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ROTHERHAM BICENTE NARY. 


Nonconrormist* worship in Rotherham 
goes back for more than two hundred 
years, for two clergymen, John Shawe and 
Luke Clayton, were ejected from the 
patish church in 1652, but continued to 
hold meetings for worship in the town 
and neighbourhood, and the latter took 
out a licence under the King’s Indul- 
gence of 1672. The first stated minister, 
after the Toleration Act, was John Hey- 
wood, son of the famous Olivez, and it 
was in the time of the third minister, 
John Wadsworth, that the first chapel 
was built. 1706 is the date on a stone 
‘in the porch, taken to be the date of 
its opening, and the congregation now 
worshipping in the Church of Our Father, 
opened in 1880, during the ministry of 
the Rev. William Blazcby, have there- 
fore celebrated their bicentenary as from 
that date. Mr. Blazeby has prepared a 
full and richly illustrated account of the 
old chapel and its ministers, and many 
other matters, to commemorate the 
bicentenary, from which the above parti- 
culars are taken. 

A service of commemoration was held 
in the church on Thursday, October 11, 
conducted by the Revs. William Blazeby 
and William Ssephens, the present 
minister, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, from 
the text, Gal. vi. 9, 10. ‘* Let us not be 
weary in well doing,’’ &c. 

After tea in the Masonic Hall, a meet- 
ing was held in the schoolroom, which 
was crowded. Mr. Andrew Thompson, 
chairman of the Hollis Trustees, presided, 
and was? supported by the Revs.. W. 
Blazeby, C. Hargrove, fC. J. Street, W. 
Copeland Bowie, John Ellis, H. Thomas, 
A. Dolphin, and W. Stephens, and a 
number of leading Jaymen. After an 
-address of welcome and reminiscence by 
the chairman, Mr. Stephens proposed a 
resolution of special welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Blazeby, to whom, he said, they 
must give the place of honour in their 
programme of that evening. 

The Rev. W. Buazespy, who was 
minister at Rotherham from 1860 to 
1894, in acknowledging the welcome, gave 
an address full of happy memories and 
amusing stories of old times. He spoke of 
Jacob Brettell, his predecessor, who was 
minister from 1816 to 1859, and was some- 
thing of a poet; and, among other things, 
told of how, when he first came to Rother- 
ham, the music at chapel was led by a 
string quartette, and of his own temerity 
in agitating for an organ. 

The Rev. CHartes Harcrove then 
gave an address on ‘ Our Religious 
Ancestry,’ and the Rev. C. J. Srresr 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bowie 
for his services, and to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for their 
support to the Bicentenary Movement. 
(That was for the raising of £250 to 
meet the expenses of renovating the 
church). Mr. Bowie, he said, was a type 
of the Unitarianism they wanted to-day. 
The Unitarian Association had the hearty 
support of the Yorkshire churches. 

The Rev. W. CopELanp Bowler re- 
sponded, and went on to speak of 
«The Theological Outlook.’ Theological 
thought in England, he said, was in a 


state of great bewilderment and unsettle- | 


ment. They, as Unitarians, claimed that 
by facing the whole situation with per- 
fect openness, with a desire simply to 
know the truth, men would obtain a 
faith that would help them to lead the 
highest and best life that was possible, 
and that would bring to them a faith in 
God, a reverence for all they meant by 
religion. They must get close to human 
life, read their own hearts, watch the 
movement of their own minds, in their 
higher and better moments, and also 
when they were in the depths. Let them 
go forward and face the future, confident 
that all was well with them, and he be- 
liev d there was a great and glorious 
future before those churches of theirs, 
few, small, ard struggling though they 
might be. They must keep their minds 
open for every gleam of truth that might 
come to them, from whatever quarter, 
and keep their hearts full of the teach- 
ing of love and duty. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, and 
acknowledged by the Rev. A. Dolphin. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and a 
few words from the Rev. W. Stephens 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Tue theological colleges continue to 
gravitate towards the centres of University 
education. The latest instance is that of 
the Western College, founded so long ago 
as 1752, which now after a century and 
a half of useful history is planted in 
Bristol. Thus will this training school for, 
Congregational ministers, set down near by 
the University College buildings. offer to 
its students the opportunity of growing 
familiar not only with the best thought 
of the age, but with the actual conditions 
under which the millions live and toil, 

Tur Sunday morning services at Cam- 
bridge, conducted by Unitarian ministers 
at 10, Emmanuel-street, began again for 
the new term last Sunday, the preacher 
being the Rev. J. Page Hopps. The 
sermon, which will appear in the Novem- 
ber Coming Day, was on ‘‘ How Man makes 
God,’’ showing how the character and 
capacity of men largely determine their con- 
ception of God. The appeal therefore was 
for the elevation of human thought and 
life, and for freedom to let it grow. 
‘If, then, men can themselves become 
wiser and better in the future, they will 
attain to wiser and better thoughts of 
God: and, doubtless, it will be so. Many 
of these clouds that shroud the glorious 
presence will disappear: and men will as 
much rejoice in His fatherly love as they 
have trembled before His imperial wrath. 
. . 3 If ever we are to be utterly rid of 
the dreadful ideas of past ages—ideas 
that turn God into an unlovely, self- 
willed, inexorable man—it will only be 
through the elevation of the human mind 
by an increase of light : for, in the world 
of mind and spirit, as in the world of 
matter—it is the light that kindles life ; 
it is the light that makes all things new. 
Slowly that most blessed change is com- 
ing—slowly like all the great changes that 
mark stages in the life of the race: but 
the process may be discerned by watchful 
eyes ; and even now this long-depressed 
humanity is ready for its glorious King.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


[The Lditor isnot responsible for the opinicns 
sepressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME. 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘ GRAIL.’’ 

Sir,—In awaiting further possible com- 
ments from your readers on the problem 
of the ‘‘ Grail,’’? I have delayed the very 
pleasant duty of thanking Mr. Thomas for 
his most sympathetic and suggestive treat- 
ment (in your issue of the 15th ult.) of my 
essay. Had I no more to say, I should 
feel impelled to ask your courtesy to aid 
mine in recording this much. There are, 
however, one or two points on which I 
cannot have made myself clear, and one or 
two on which I cannot see with Mr. Thomas, 
and I shall be grateful for your further 
indulgence in allowing me to point these 
out. 

Mr. Thomas says I ‘‘ wander off along a 
by-path of speculation.’? What I really 
did was, despairing of an internal reconcilia- 
tion of the oppositions in the poem, to 
attempt that reconciliation by approaching 
the poem externally, as, from Tennyson’s 
own admissions, it seemed to exist in his 
mind. If this is speculation, I must plead 
guilty. In his ‘‘ Life’’ we find that he 
put forward the poem as his ‘‘ view,”’ 
deliberate and final, ‘‘of the spiritual 
world ’’; and it seemed to me that, as 
the spiritual world certainly has manifested 
itself to men of extraordinary tempera- 
ment by ‘‘ signs and wonders ’’ not to be 
explained by physical process, the poet was 
making the ‘‘ grail’’ to stand for that side 
of the spiritual life of man—viewed col- 
lectively and as a whole. 

It is a phase of the spiritual life which 
I have never myself experienced, and I 
confess to requiring overwhelming evidence 
before accepting any alleged manifestation 
of it. Further, inasmuch as it condescends 
to a sensuous medium, it is unquestionably 
lower in the scale than that purely inward 
conviction by which the Arthurs of the 
world live and work. All.the same, there 
can be no question that it exists and 
actuates and has actuated many righteous 
achievements ; and this being so, no poem 
treating of the spiritual world could be 
complete without giving it place. 

Further, this view seemed to me to fall 
in happily with the conception of the 
‘* prail’’ which is consistently treated as 
an outward thing: Mr. Thomas’s alterna- 
tive suggestion as to the significance of the 
holy vessel is Humility. That is a very 
beautiful thought, and there is no doubt 
about the place which Tennyson assigns 
humility in his spiritual scheme. But the 
quality of humility, so entirely internal, 
would seem oddly and somewhat clumsily 
expressed by the ‘‘ grail.’? Moreover, the 
King did not see the ‘‘ grail,’’ whereas no 
one can deny him humility even as a 
dramatis persona, let alone the fact that 
his standing for ‘‘ religious faith’’ (on 
Tennyson’s own confession) would be 
incompatible with his lack of it. 

Again, is Mr; Thomas quite justified in 
saying that none of the other Knights “‘ saw 
the Grail in any serviceable way ?’* (the 
italics are his). Let me observe in 
passing that Mr. Thomas takes his account 


lof what happened from the King’s lips, 
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and does not make allowances for dramatic 
bias. The King had, at the beginning, 
prophesied dark things, and when they 
came true it was but natural he should 
‘“rub the lesson in’’—the lesson that 
signs and wonders are not to be gone after 
at the expense of duty. We must draw 
our knowledge of what really happened 
not from the King, but from the poem ; 
and there we find that Sir Bors certainly 
not only saw the vision, but saw it in a 
‘* serviccable way ’’ —saw it when his soul 
lay captive in the stony fastness of 
materialism. Among a people who cut 
the ground from beneath him by denying 
the very existence of the spiritual, the 
‘* vision’? came to him, bringing freedom 
and power. As | tried to point out in my 
second paper, it may be in some such way 
as this that this lower phase of spiritual 
appeal has its function; and when we 
qethink ourselves of the dull materialistic 
ages which an access of spirituality has 
buickened ana redeemed, and of the 
arresting and violent nature of the spiritu- 
ality so manifested, it seems as though the 
incident of Sir Bors—so often overlooked 
amid the more enthralling movements of 
the poem—were also ‘‘an image of the 
mighty world.’’ 

I will not further trespass upon your 
space, except to say how entirely 1 concur 
in the catholic metaphor with which Mr. 
Thomas closes his comment. It is the 
many colours of the prism that give us the 
index of our parent fire, and so it is with 
all light and thought and truth., I make 
no further claim in this as in aught else 
than to contribute one of them. 

Tuomas J; Harpy. 


—@— 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 

S1r,—I welcome Mr. Edwin Armstrong’s 
letter to vou on the subject of Social 
Reform. I wish he would give us his 
own idea as to the kest remedy for the 
evils very imperfectly sketched in the 
article he criticises. Hesuggests we must 
seek a little further for our answer. 
Where will he direct us? 

To turn to his criticisms, I have made 
inquiries during the past few days, and 
find that my information as to an agree- 
ment among some colliery owners to keep 
up the price of coal and, rather than 
reduce prices, to run short time was quite 
correct, and that“into this particular dis- 
trict—which I will give Mr. Armstrong if 
he desires—quantities of coal from other 
districts have been brought in consequence. 
My informant points out that while the 
price of house coal in small quantities has 
increased in that neighbourhood 3s. 4d. 
to 5s. per ton, miners’ wages are un- 
changed since 1893. I did not suggest 
that of the price (20s. per ton) which the 
Londoner pays, 17s. 6d. went into the 
colliery owners’ pockets, nor did I 
attempt any such analysis, railway carriage 
and delivery, royalties and wayleaves, 
would all have to be taken into cons .dera- 
tion. The figure of 2s. 6d. per ton. “ paid 
in wages for raising the coal,’ was 
obtained by me some years ago, from the 
Wigan district out of a price of 6s. to 
6s. 6d., then being obtained for coal at 
the pit bank. I have not verified this 
teference since, and it may well be both 
Antiquated and local. I acespt Mr. 
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Edwin Armstrong’s better informed 
correction. But he, in his turn leaves 
out an important consideration when he 
makes average cost, including only wages 
and material, to be 7s, and 8s., and prices 
obtainable 8s. What about the royal 
ties? I had oscasion some years ago to 
examine the accounts of a Yorksh re 
Colliery Company, and I found = an 
agreement to pay royalty on a large 
quantity of coal “cut or uncut,’’ such 
royalty amounting, if my memory serves 
me correctly, in that particular year to 
£60,000.  Tollof this sort levied on the 
industry for permission to take out of 
the earth something which the ‘‘owner’”’ 
did not place there, will account for some 
of the difference. 
RicuHaRp RosINson. 
Manchester, Ort. 17. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THe long summer vacation, which 
our crowded, strenuous American life makes 
more and more necessary, docs not yield 
much material worthy to be reported in your 
columns. Our larger town and city 
churches are closed because of the general 
absence of their parishioners, or combine for 
union services, conducted by a long series 
of itincrant ministers, and indifferently 
attended. Parish activities are generally 
suspended till the autumn. At seaside 
and mountain resorts special summer 
services are more successful; along the 
mountainous coasts of Maine, especially, 
a line of Unitarian chapels is gradually 
being built, and the summer worship often 
grows into a permanent — all-the-year- 
round parish with a settled minister. 
Your correspondent visited this summer 
for the first time the summer services held 
annually for fifteen years past on the 
Isles of Shoals, a group of low rock-bound 
islets some ten miles off the shores of 
New Hampshire, within two hours of Bos- 
ton. Though but a few acres in extent and 
covered with precarious verdure, there is 
something wonderfully picturesque and 
inspiring in these little patches of rock 
rising out of the bosom of the ocean, 
swept for ever by its tides, and surmounted 
with long rambling structures of wood 
and stone, where for a few months every 
summer some thousands of tired, jaded 
mortals find coolness, refreshment, and 
peace. At night a great lighthouse sweeps 
its watchful eye across land and sea, and the 
sea-gulls blend their shrill cries with the 
eternal roar of the ocean as it breaks on the 
splintered rocks in long breakers and flying 
spray. Celia Thaxter, the daughter of 
the light-house keeper, and one of the best of 
the minor poets of America, has celebrated 
in her verse the fascination of these isles, 
which not only hold a wondrous variety of 
charms within their narrow limits, but as 
the scene of one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the American coast, have many 
a romantic and adventurous story to tell of 
the wild, turbulent deeds of the fishermen, 
smugglers, and buccaneers who were their 
first inhabitants. Here for years past our 
Unitarian people have held a two weeks’ 
session devoted to religion in word and deed. 
Its old stone church, generously shared 
with other denominations, has come into 


their possession, and together with the 
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halls and spacious verandahs of the hotels, — 


serves as an auditorium for the large 
congregations which gather every morning 


and evening for study and for worship. 


The procession which at nine o’clock 
every evening winds up the rocky paths to 
the little church, cach person carrying a 
lantern to light the way, and later to be 
hung on a peg to light the interior, is a 


picturesque sight not to be forgotten, re- 


minding one of the pious peasants of Nore 
mandy bearing their lighted candles to the 
sacred shrine. 

At Nantucket, a larger island with a 


permanent population and several churches, | 


our Unitarians hold each summer a similar 
session. At Chautaqua, in the State of New 
York, a great religious summer colony 
under Methodist auspices, and the pioneer 
of many similar gatherings, throughout the 
States, our Unitarians have now a building 
and library to serve as a centre for those of 
our faith who congregate there, and to 
impart information to inquiring minds con- 
cerning our doctrines and aims. In lower 
Illinois, in the region once known, because 
of the density of its ignorance and the 
wickedness of its life, as ‘‘ Egypt,’’ our 
brave, self-sacrificnmg missionary Jasper 
L. Douthit holds every summer, in a 
beautifully wooded ana watered grove, 


his Unitarian Chautaqua, Lithia Springs. 


Here the farmers and shopkeepers from 
titty miles about, to the number of hundreds, 
come eagerly with their families to camp, 
and rest, and listen and Jearn, while bright 
and entertaining speakers and artists, 
under the trees, or in the large auditorium 
and chapel, instruct, entertain, and edify 
them. Dedicated to temperance, purity, 
knowledge, good citizenship and a free and 
inclusive religion, such meetings fulfil a 
beneficent ministry im the lives of our 
American people. 

On October 1, the Unitarian Clergy 
hereabout gather for a four days’ session 
of their Minister’s Institute at Petersham, 
a lovely hill-top town in Central Massa- 
chusetts. The proprietor of the large 
summer hotel in the village has invited 
them to be his guests. There will be ad- 
dresses and papers by Prof. Toy, of Harvard, 
Revs. W. H. Lyon, J. Metcalf, W: R: 
Lord, J. ©. Perkins, John Cuckson, C. G. 
Ames, and M. St. Clair Wright. Every 
afternoon will be devoted to the informal 
discussion of new books, by Profs. Hoffding, 
Ladd, Schmidt, Wernle, Weinel, Foster, 
and Pfleiderer. 

You have already in your columns given 
an account of the impressive exercises at 
Plymouth, Mass., in celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding »f the Church 
of the Pilgrims at Scrooby, England: 
This church, afterwards transplanted from 
Leyden, Holland, to these shores, 
become the venerable mother of a mighty 
host of Christian congregations in America, 
and by an equally providential ordaining has 
itself become Unitarian in its theology and 
fellowship. You will pardon my mention- 
ing these familiar details. Yet they may 
not be altogether familiar to some of your 
readers. Before a committee of Unitarians, 
in session at their National Conference, 
not long since there suddenly appeared a 
much-bewildered Briton who inquired: 
‘* Where will John Cuckson be; nowa? 
days 7 72 


hes . 
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‘He made an address at the Con- 
ference this morning. You will probably 
fina him at the hotel.’’ 

“Oh, aye, indeed ? But I mean, you 
know, where does he preach and live ? ’’ 

‘* He is pastor of the Old Pilgrim Church 
in Plymouth, Mass., the spot where the 
Puritans first landed when they came from 
Scrooby, England, and from Holland to 
this country.”’ 

** Indeed 2 
way inland.’ 

I tried to make the matter clear to my 
British friend, who, I fear, was not much 
enlightened after all. 

Our British brethren have so many good, 
and no doubt true, stories to tell at. the 
expense of our Yankee invaders of their 
country that I rather relish the chance 
of getting even for once. 

Your recent representative among us, 
Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, won 
all hearts by his geniality and genuine- 
ness of nature, and the admirable tact and 
humour of his addresses. The most in- 
teresting occasion on which the writer 
heard him was at the meeting of the 
Ministers’ Union, an Association formed 
in 1895 by 30 or 40 ministers, representing 
six or seven different denominations. Its 
urpose, as given inits articles, is: ‘‘ This 
Union seeks to promote the oneness of 
all believers, especially by cherishing the 
largest good will among all ministers.” 
Furthermore it is provided that ‘‘ All 
ministers shall be considered members 
of the Union, equally and in full, while 
they attend its meetings. ”’ 

The last session was held in our Unitarian 
King’s Chapel in Boston, was presided over 
by the broad-minded pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Boston, and addressed, 
among others, by the rector of Emmanuel 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Your Rev. 
Joseph Wood made a most delightful 
addiess, which was warmly received by 
the 200 ministers present, among whom 
were some 25 Unitarians. 

In referring to this pleasing sign of 
interdenominational fellowship, I may add 
that while the National Federation of 
Christian Church2s last year refused to 
hold fellowship with Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, the local New England branches 
of the Federation have always displayed 
a most fraternal spirit towards us. Im- 
portant meetings of its executive committee 
have been held at the Unitarian Building 
in Boston, and its secretaries and agents 
not infrequently attend our Unitarian 
local conferences to solicit our co-operation. 

The same thing is true of the important 
Religious Education Association, which 
counts Unitarians on its list of committees 

In the same spirit the local committee 
in charge of the Boston International 
Congress of Unitarian and other Religious 
Liberals has been met by cordial assurances 
of co-operation by other denominations, 
such as the Universalists, the progressive 
Friends, the Christians, and German 
Liberal Reformed Churches, and by pro- 
minent members of so-called orthodox 
bodies The arrangements for the Congress 
next year (September 22-27, 1907) are pro- 
gressing rapidly and favourably, and soon 
we hope to announce details. The entire 
programme of exercises, recreations, and 
hospitalities has been decided upon, sub- 


But that will be a long 


ject to amendment. There is every reason 
to look forward to a great attendance 
from all parts of the United States, re- 
presenting all shades of liberal religious 
opinion. The only apprehension felt by 
the committee arises from an uncertainty 
as to the degree in which they can rely 
on the attendance of liberals from European 
and other foreign countrics. Their pre- 
sence and word can alone give the Boston 
Congress a truly international character, 
and justify the appea's the committee is 
making to its American fellow-liberals for 
their co-operation. If the attendance 
from abcoad were to frove meagre and un- 
representative, in striking contrast with 
that otf previous Congresses, it would be 
both mortifying to us and a severe blow to 
the cause of international fellowship among 
liberals. 

For these reasons the committce is watch- 
ing with deep interest the progress of the 
minister’s holiday movement, so unselfishly 
and enthusiastically started in England by 
our fellow-worker Dr. Herbert CG. Smith, of 
London. The success of his plan through 
the generosity of British laymen would 
mean much to our Congress—might, indeed, 
determine its prosperous issue. 

In preparation for the Congress, the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliances throughout 
the United States are studying this winter 
the history and present state ot Liberal 
Religion in Foreign Countries. A special 
manual or syllabus for their guidance has 
been published. 

The International Council has been repre- 
sented by letter and in person this summer 
at the meetings of the Swiss Verein fiir 
freies Christentum, and Die Freunde der 
Christlichen Welt. 

There is reason to believe that the fifth 
Congress, of 1909, will be held on German 
soil at either Berlin or Bremen, from 
both of which places informal invitations 
have already been received. 

Rev. Mr. Tuckerman, grandson of Rev. 
Joseph Tuckerman, founder of the Ministry- 
at-large, has just been appointed a mission- 
ary of the Benevolent Fraternity in Boston. 
Mr. Tuckerman is an Episcopalian minister, 
but is said to be very advanced in his ten- 
dencies. 

The new Unitarian Year Book for 1906-7, 
just issued, enumerates 471 churches 
and 549 ministers; 6 new societies were 
formed during the year and one disappeared 
—a net gain of 5. This ratio of progress 
is not very encouraging on the tace of it. 
But there has been a great deal of solidi- 
fying of late in our denominational affairs. 
Some fine churches have been built, hand- 
some endowments made, and there is a 
marked advance in every direction of 
religious activity. 

In this connection I may mention the 
fact that the Year Book of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in this country gives 
its denominational advance last year as 
only two per cent., which is the cause of 
some anxiety to its leaders. 

In closing this letter I regret to have to 
report that our honoured and _ beloved 
friend and fellow-worker Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., has not been restored to health, as 
was hoped, but has been taken by his family, 
a very sick man, to the home of his son-in- 
law, Rev. M. O. Simons, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the outcome will be awaited with 


painful, affectionate interest by a large 
circle of friends and admirers, both in this 
country and throughout the world. 
CuaRLEs W. WENDTE. 
Boston, September, 21, 1906. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XIX.—THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


THERE are words in the Fourth Gospe 
which seem to show that, to the mind of 
Christ, there was but one name under 
which security and unity would ever 
be possible for his disciples and followers as 
a whole. They are those in which he 
prayed: ‘‘ Holy Father, keep them in 
Thy name which thou hast given me, 
that they may be one.’’ The ‘‘name’’ 
here is the holy name of ‘‘ Father ’’ 
revealed to the Son. 

If the disciples were first called Christians 
at Antioch, it was by no choice of their 
own. They were content to be known 
as ‘‘ Galileans,’’ “ Nazarenes;” to know 
themselves as ‘‘ brethren,’’ ‘‘ believers,’’ 
‘* the saints,’’ ‘‘ the elect,’’ ‘‘the faithful.” 
The nickname given in contempt is now 
the supreme name for all that is highest in 
human effort and character and thought. 
But is it the name that Christ himself would 
have allowed ? Does it breathe the spirit 
ot the prayer: ‘‘ Keep them in Thy 
name ’’ ? 

The moment the Christian name was 
adopted, Christianity for the first time 
stood out from Judaism, and was presented 
as centred in a person, and based upon a 
life; and from that moment difference 
began to arise in the doctrine of that person, 
and also in respect of the actual facts of 
that life. Hence the history of Christianity 
in conflict with the world is also a history of 
Christianity in controversy with itself— 
now on points of theological statement, 
and now on questions of historical fact. 
Is it too bold a thing to say that Christ’s 
religion would to-day be more secure, if 
Christ’s own prayer had been more regarded, 
‘* Keep them in Thy name ’’ ? 

The denominational tendency once in- 
dulged, the passion for names knows no 
bounds. It is a strange process to look 
back upon—the splitting off of section 
after section of believers, now on a term, 
and now on a clause, and now on a theory 
of government, and now on a question of 
jurisdiction, and now on an impossible 
definition, and now on an unnecessary 
distinction—unity of spirit all torn to shreds 
by independence of opinion, the unity of the 
one all-embracing name. 

Denominational names are names of 


restriction. Introduce a new name, which 
is also a defining term, and you at once 
challenge every other defimtion. The 
token of religious unity, it is true, must be 
a name, but it should be the name above 
every name—the name which holds in 
itself all truth and proportion and right 
relation, the one name of perfect com- 
prehension which leaves nothing unnamed. 
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MR. HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


Tur announcement, in our last week’s 
issue, of the death of Mr. Herbert Rix 
must have brought sadness to many, but 
surprise to none. Rather to all who knew 
the facts a feeling of chastened thank- 
fulness would come. The long battle with 
pain was over, separation from his dearest 
wasended. We print below the testimony 
of one of his intimate friends whose words 
fitly express thoughts shared far and wide. 
» The story of Mr. Rix’s life is simple, and 
may be briefly told. Born December 4, 
1850, he was trained at Regent’s Park 
College for the Baptist ministry, and 
graduated in the London University in 

“1876. ‘‘ Regent’s Park ’’-in his time was 
the scene of a theological ‘‘ scare.’’ 
Several students were dismissed for hetero- 
doxy, but Mr. Rix, being regarded only as 
‘* doubtful,’? was permitted to remain. 
At the end of his college course, however, 
he went to Dr. Angus, then the Principal, 
and expressed himself unable to enter the 
Baptist ministry. The issue turned for 
him, he said, on the point of the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. Angus, 
‘with wise consideration, gave him two 
books to read, one on each side of the ques- 
tion. Unfortunately for the good doctor’s 
satisfaction, Mr. Rix was ‘‘ convinced by 
the wrong book.’’ The result, however, 
did not lessen the Principal’s esteem, and 
through his influence Mr. Rix obtained 
the post of classical tutor at Pontypool 
Baptist College, where he remained nearly 
a year. -* 

It proved that the pulpit was not to be 
closed against him after all. Dr. J. 
Allanson Picton secured his help as assis- 
tant minister at Hackney, and he fre- 
quently preached at the Rev. Mark Wilks’s 
chapel at Holloway. His sermons, then 
and latez, when he often took services for 
Unitarians, were always. acceptable to 
thoughtful and inquiring minds, and his 
devout nature eminently fitted him for the 
duties of a religious teacher. But before 
long he determined not to be dependent 
on preaching for a living, and, owing to the 
influence of Dr. Picton and other friends, 
he was appointed, first upon the clerical 
staff, and, in 1885, Assistant Secretary to 
the Royal. Society, Burlington House, a 
post, which he efficiently sustained for 
eleven years, 

Mr. Rix was one of those who felt deeply 
the stirrings of the social revolution which 
is all too slowly coming to birth in our 
midst. He allied himself with kindred 
spirits in the ‘‘ New Fellowship,’’ with 
its journal Seedtime, well known years ago 
to some of our London readers (of which 
the Fabian Society was an off-shoot), 
and it cannot be doubted that he gave and 
received impulses that mould life. In his 
own case the inspiration of Tolstoy’s 
writings (an author whom he greatly 
admired) moved him towards the fulfilment 
of ideals incompatible with official life 
in London. He purchased a small site at 
Limpsfield, which he laid out and cultivated, 
and on which, when he retired from his 
position ‘at ; Burlington House, he built 
‘* Headland Cottage,’’ the beautiful home 
in beautiful scenery where he lived and 
where he died. Here he devoted himself to 


and varied gifts of conversation. 
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literary work, and with his young wife 
lived the life of neighbourly service with the 
villagers and of delightful intercourse with 
a choice circle of friends. 

The permanent fruit of his thought 
remains in several collections of discourses, 
and notably in the volume ‘‘ A Dawning 
Faith,’’? which was published in 1903, and 
a review of which appeared in our columns. 
In these discourses, which were originally 


given to the Croydon Ethical and Religious 
Fellowship, the evidence is clear that, | 


though he had now gone far from the posi- 
tion when the one questionable point was 
‘* the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures,”’ 
his mind was deeply imbued with religious 
emotion, while all was held subject to the 
criticism of a keen philosophic analysis. A 
very noticeable feature was his earnest 
attachment to the memory of Jesus. It was 
this that impelled him, five years ago-last 


spring, in spite of serious physical weakness, | 


to make an extended tour in Palestine, his 
object being to follow as closely as possible 
the footsteps of the great prophet of Naza- 
reth. On his return he prepared lectures 
which displayed the keen interest he took 
in the subject; but it will be still better 
displayed in a volume which he did not live 
to see published, but upon the proofs of 
which he was at work in his last conscious 
hours. 

Reference has been made to his physical 
weakness. To the grief of his friends, 
year by year this gradually increased, 
though he never seemed to lose hope. ‘‘I 
am again on the mend,’’ he wrote on the 
morning of Wednesday last week. He had 
received and enjoyed a visit from one of his 
closest friends, and then set himself to his 
proofs again. Before day closed he was at 
rest. 

The funeral services were held at Golder’s 
Green Crematorium on Saturday and 
Limpsfield Parish Churchyard on Monday. 
The Revs. Philip Wicksteed and W. J. Jupp 
took Saturday’s service, and on Monday 
Mr. Jupp, Mr. Maurice Adams and Mr. J. 
A. Hobson each spoke a few words by the 
grave concerning their friend and his wife, 
whose ashes now rest there side by side. 
The children of the village, who loved 
them both, brought their silent tribute of 
flowers. She died on August 21. 

A Memorial Service will be held at the 
Free Christian Church, Croydon, tc-morrow 
(Sunday) morning, conducted by the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp. 
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HERBERT AND ALICH RIX. 


Wuen first I knew them he was secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, and they lived 
in the spacious official. apartments in 
Burlington House. -He- was a_ perfect 
secretary, showing rare powers of organis- 
ing and arranging details; and, without 
belittling diplomacy, he could consult all 
tastes and consider all susceptibilities, and 
keep everything in smooth working order. 
But he was a living refutation of the state- 
ment that what we do well we like doing, 
for he longed to escape from all these 
things, and to live in philosophical retire- 
ment. Not that he sought the life of a 
hermit, for (in spite of what struck strangers 
or casual acquaintances as amazing taci- 
turnity) hedearly loved the society of his 
friends, and he had the most delightful 
But 
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he wanted a simpler life than he was living, 
at once more contemplative and in directer 
communion with nature and in closer 
contact with the more primitive and more 
essential human relationships. 
atmosphere of scientific thought in which 
he lived ministered but slightly to his 
higher aspirations, for he had no real love 
of science except in the bearing of 
its general conclusions upon problems 
of philosophy. So, though he did his 
work as perfectly as if his whole heart was 
in it, and knew exactly what all the 
scientific world was doing, and could direct 
any man who wanted information to the 
source from which he could obtain it, he 
was for ever longing for freedom to live a 
life more after his own heart. Of the out- 
ward conditions of that life he had formed 
a somewhat doctrinaire conception. He 
had built a cottage at Limpsfield, which 
was in some respects more nearly an 
artistic symbol of the life he wanted to lead 
than a practical instrument to enable him to 


in one respect, and insisted that some of the 
windows with which he would be most 
closely personally concerned, should be 
constructed partly with a view to the people 
in the room being able to look out of them, 
and not only with a view to the people 
outside finding it pleasant to look at them. 
I think his scheme was to live there with 
his wife on £100 a year, and to vary sermon 
writing by cultivating his little plot of 
land. When his retirement at last came, 
things worked out somewhat differently, 
The Society he had served so admirably 
showed its appreciation by voting him a 


‘pension, and he still retained for a time 


some official duties which necessitated 
journeys to London and increased his 


resources, though modest, were very con 
siderably greater than those on which his 
ideal scheme had been built. The ‘‘ sim- 
plifications ’’ of his cottage turned out to 
be productive of many complications both 
physical and mental, and he used after- 
wards to express an intention, unhappily 
never carried out, of writing ‘‘ The Con- 
fessions of a Simplifier.’’ Had he done so 
it would have been rich in humour and 
tenderness and wisdom. But what hap- 
pened at Headland Cottage was not the 
relinquishing of a foolish dream, it was the 
realisation of a beautiful and noble ideal. 
Details and machinery were altered, but 
ideals were not sacrificed, only brought 
into closer working relation with reality 
and purged of all suspicion of preciosity. 
It was the Rixes, so to speak, who dis- 
covered Limpsfield ; and one friend after 
another, attracted by their presence there, 
came and pitched their tents near to them, 
Headland Cottage soon became a centre of 
philosophic thought and a fountain of 
spiritual influence of deep, perhaps even 
of wide significance. Now that he was 
able to shape his life as he would, Herbert 
Rix impressed his friends more and more 
a6 one who had found for himself, and illus- 
trated for others, a rare harmony between 
the spheres of thought, emotion, and 
action. His philosophy, his religion, and 
his practical conduct of life exercised a 
steady mutual pressure upon each other, 
no one of them was allowed to get out of 
touch with the others ; they were seeking 


Even the 


lead it, though even then he made a stand 


income, so that in one way or another his 
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and in no small measure finding, a complete 
harmony, and no one branch of life was 
allowed to get away from the others and 
lose its sense of responsibility to them. It 
was this that gave so strong a sense of 
reality to all he said and of significance to 
all he did. But there was no strain; only 
a steady forward pressure about it all. 
No one would call him a great preacher, 
and yet his preaching was great, for every 
discourse was the record of thought, 
feeling, and action coming straight from 
the life of a living man, and so it intimately 
touched and affected the lives of others. 
“* The stones moved ’’ under his tread. 
‘But Herbert Rix alone could never have 
made Headland Cottage the temple of 
joyous and earnest worship of the Spirit 
of Life that it was. His wife Alice, that 
Martha and Mary in one, felt, perhaps with 
less effort and more unfailing instinct than 
his, the oneness of material and spiritual 
things. - And she had not only wonderful 
gifts of management and administration, 
- added to keen intellectual insight, but a 
genuine love of handling the housewife’s 
tools, and dealing with all the material 
things of which life is built. There was 
‘something even better than ‘‘ plain living 
and high thinking ’’ in their home; for 
the phrase suggests an austerity which the 
wealth and generosity of Alice Rix’s nature, 
and her genuine delight in everything that 
she handled, precluded. But one felt that 
there was nothing to eat, to drink, to 
touch or to look at that was not spon- 
taneously and inevitably doing its full 
share in supporting the life of the spirit 
that pervaded the house. The feeling 
of unity superseded the contrasts and 
distinctions which only come into pro- 
minence when there is war of some kind 
between sense and soul. Alice Rix seemed 
never to forget and never to neglect any- 
thing. New claims and new possibilities 
of kindness seemed to enter her life with- 
out displacing anything that was already 
there; she had the genius of order that 
makes the full life of its privileged posses- 
sion more leisurely and reposeful than the 
empty one of another. Everything she 
undertook went smoothly. She seemed to 
get everything on which she was bent 
accomplished, and yet you would not say 
that she had a commanding personality, 
but rather, as a friend put it, a permeating 
one. Alas! that the strain of a series of 
trials, any one of which would seem enough 
to have broken a less vivid power of life, 
should at last, in the closing months, have 
tamed even her indomitable power, and 
brought her a few weeks before her hus- 
band to a too early grave. No one will 
forget the zest with which she entered into 
the discussions which made her husband’s 
study a laboratory of the truly ‘* higher ”’ 
thought. When her face was in repose 
she might have sat for the Mary or Rachel 
which the medieval imagination sym- 
bolised as the contemplative life. She did 
not often take direct part in the discus- 
sions, and yet her presence was a part of 
them, and from time to time a smile would 
play over her face as if suggested by some 
inward reserve of her instinctive insight 
as she followed every turn of the argument, 
and saw more clearly than the disputants 
themselves how it bore upon some fact of 
spiritual or practical life that was, to her 
at least, outside the potency of ratiocina- 
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tion to lift up or to cast down. For all her 
devotion and unlimited powers of admira- 
tion and loyalty, she had her own inviolable 
reserves and she was mistress of her own 
soul. 

By their neighbours Herbert and Alice 
Rix were well nigh worshipped. Children 
were devoted to them; but not children 
only. There was no trouble which they 
did not seem able to lighten, no perplexity 


or difficulty which they could not help to | 


remove, no public or private possibilitics 
of an enlarged or more gracious life which 
they were not daily engaged in opening 
with balanced and inventive wisdom. 
Ovid tells how Jupiter and Mercury, 
when turned back from the doors of the 
great and wealthy, found hospitality in the 
cottage of Baucis and Philemon, and when 
a vengeful flood overwhelmed the ungodly 
palaces, the cottage of the peasant and his 
wife, lifted safe above the destructive 
waves, was changed into a temple. The 
deities asked them to name their wish, for 
it should be fulfilled; and they asked 
leave to be priest and priestess in the 
cottage-temple, and added the prayer 
that they might die on the same day. 
Headland Cottage was indeed a temple, 
and if the priest and priestess did not 
die on the same day, “yet few can hope 
forso near an accomplishment of that 


prayer. In death they were not long 
divided, sce whepen 
LECTURES ON IMMORTALITY. 


WE noticed at Easter last year’s Inger- 
soll Lecture by Dr. Crothers on ‘‘ The 
Endless Life,’? in the American edition, 
and are very: glad to add a further word 
of cordial welcome to the English edition, 
published by Messrs. Constable & Co., 
and to note a re-issue of the earlier 
lectures on the same foundation in a uni- 
form l6mo; edition, daintily bound in 
cloth (1s. net each). Professor William 
James’s lecture of 1898, on ‘‘ Human 
Immortality: Two supposed objections toe 
the Doctrine,’ is already in the sixth 
edition; and there is also Professor 
Royce’s lecture on ‘* The Conception of 
Immortality,’? and Professor W. Osler’s 
on “Science and Immortality.’’ Another 
booklet by Professor Miuinsterberg, of 
Harvard, on “The Eternal Life,’’ is in- 
cluded by Messrs. Constakle in the same 
series. 

Note especially what Dr. Crothers says 


towards the end of his lecture on the. 


wholesomeness of life and the friendliness 
of the universe. He cites the example 
of Mr. Honest in ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ 
as full of encouragement. 

‘There is a faith in immortal life 
which has characterised visionaries. There 
is an ecstatic confidence of those whose 
souls have been filled with a sudden glory. 
But more convincing to most of us is the 
sober confidence of the simple man who 
stands in his integrity undaunted by 
death: He sees no miraculous visicns, 
but he is steadied by his experience, and 
he takes for granted that he is going on. 
Such a wholesome spirt appeals alike to 
the Stoic and to the Christian.” 


In all true works of Art wilt thou 
discern Eternity looking through Time ; 
the God-like rendered visible.—Carllye. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


TuE cxample of a generous courage, of 
which I told you last week, showed a 
man who in the moment of mortal danger 
thought first not of himself, but of the 
little lad who was his companion. Another 
example of steadfast courage did not ed 
so happily, but it is none the less noble on 
that account. It was the heroism of a 
large number of soldiers, who at the word 
of command stood quietly in their ranks, 
ready to die rather than endanger the lives 
of others, when their ship was going down. 

It was on the troop-ship Birkenhead, 
which struck a sunken rock near Simon’s 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on February 25, 
1852. It was a quiet night, and the sea 
was perfectly calm, but it was swarming 
with sharks, and move than four hundred 
men went down with the ship. 

A poem by Sir Francis Doyle tells of 
this. He supposcs one of the soldiers, who 
was saved, to be speaking :— 

‘* Right on our flank the crimson sun went 
down ; 

The decp sea roli’d around in dark 

repose ; 

When, like the wild shriek from some 
captured town, 

A cry of women rose. 
he stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and 
fast, 

Caught without hope upon a hidden rock; 

Her timbers thrill’d as nerves, when 

through them pass’d 
The spirit of that shock.’’ 

There were women and children on 
board as well as the troops, and everything 
was done to save them in the boats. In the 
confusion and terror of such a moment it 
would not have been wonderful if some of 
the men had joined in a wild rush for the 
boats, which would have swamped them, 
and all might have been lost. But perfect 
order was maintained. At their Colonel’s 
word of command, the men formcd in 
their ranks on the deck, and though some- 
one cried, ‘‘ All to the boats!’’ they 
knew their duty, and stood firm. 

‘* Our English hearts beat true—we would 
not stir; 

That base appeal we heard, but heeded 

not. 

On land, on sca, we had our Colours, sir, 

To keep without a spot ! 
‘* They shall not say in England that we 
fought 

With shameful strength unhonour’d fife 

to seek ; ‘ 

Into mean safety, mean deserters brought 

By trampling down the weak. 
“So we made women with their children 
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0, 
The oars ply back again, and yct again ; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship 
sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 
‘* What follows, why recall? The brave 
who died, ~ 
Died without flinching in the bloody surt. 
They sleep as well beneath that purple 
tide 
As others under turt.’’ 

The surf was bloody when the ship went 
down because the dreadful sharks were 
there; but the men died fearlessly. They 
had given their lives that the others might 
be saved. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 20, 1906. 


DR. CARPENTER’S ADDRESS. 

THE new session at Manchester College, 
Oxford, opened on Monday, when the Rev: 
J. Estrin Carpenter, 28 Principal, de- 
livered the public address, in the presence 
of a goodly number of friends and 
supporters of the College, in addition to 
the students. 

The subject of the address was ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Religious Experi- 
ence,” and it follows as a natural companion 
to the address of last year on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Historical Science.”’ 
We are glad to be allowed to publish it in 
these columns, but owing to the length of 
the address can only give the first half this 
week, The rest will follow next week, and 
meanwhile the whole course of the address 
may be gathered from the brief synopsis 
added here. 

Dr. Carpenter, in taking up his new 
task as Principal of the College, does but 
enter with fuller opportunity upon the 
work to which his life for many years has 
been devoted, and in this opening address 
there is once more the appeal for strenuous 
service and for trust in the supreme 
realitics of the spiritual life, which we 
have long been accustomed to associate 
with his influence as teacher and friend. 
This is the true appeal for men who are 
preparing for the ministry of religion, and 
those who are already in the field, no less 
than the students of the College, will be 
the better for pondering his words. 

A genuine ministry, we are bidden to 
remember, can arise only out of a life 
quickened with the awe and love of Gop, 
and they who are called to service in these 
latter days may seek their commission only 
in the inward witness of the Spirit, confident 
in the Divine appeal of truth and righteous- 
ness, leading ever to more perfect vision 
of the kingdom of Gop. From the long 
experience of history, and above all from 
the supreme religious lives of the world, 
instruction, guidance, and inspiration are 
to be sought ; but only as they serve to 
illumine and deepen the personal experi- 
ence of each one in his own life with Gon, 
and help to confirm the individual purpose 
of consecration, self-surrender, and devoted 
service. 
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The following headings will show the} MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


chief contents of Dr. Carprnrer’s ad- 
dress :— 


Tue Cottuce.—For the study of Religion, 

Theology, and Philosophy. 

With the special object of preparing for 

the ministry. 

The chief condition.—F reedom of religion 

from dogmatic control. 

I.—The ministry of religion: to meet 

~ universal needs. 

To bear witness, and interpret ‘‘ the 

life of God in the soul of man.’’ 

II.—No external commission to the 

ministry. Inward experience and 
testimony. 

Religion at fist hand. 
avowal. 

Cherish and train the gift. 

Philosophy to interpret the facts and 
lay the intellectual foundation. 

IlI.—Insight into the records of religious 

experience. 

Passing and permanent elements; 
especially in the New Testament. 

‘* One gospel in many dialects.’’ 
Martineau’s interpretation. 

IV.—Changed point of view after fifty 

years of study. 

The Pauline transcendent Christ. The 
Son ‘‘ revealed in him.’’ 

Other lines of experience in the 
Christian Church, even from New 
Testament times. 

Doctrine of the Word. | 

V.—Modern evangelical insistence on 

communion with the living Christ. 

Varying interpretation : Beet, Forrest, 
Dale. Defective logic. 

Catholic conception of sacramental 
communion. 

Examples of Catherine of Siena and 
Mme. Guion. 

The Virgin Mary as Intercessor. 

VI.—Parallel experience in non-Christian 

religion. Hindu theology. 

Warning against provincialism in re- 
ligion. 

Yet in Christianity nearer to religious 
personality. 

Through the religion of Paul and John 
back to the Master himself. 

‘* The spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’’ 

Service and trust the two keys to 
religious work in the ministry. 

Imitatio Christi—in fields unvisited by 
Jesus. 

In the ministry no easy life. 
‘* our sufficiency is of God.’’ 

The Session has opened with the follow- 
ing students :— 

Third Year.—Messrs: . Stanley © Mellor, 
B:A., F. Sinclaire, M.A: (New Zealand), 
W. E. Williams, B.A., Felix Holt, B.A. 
(Tate scholar). ; 

Second Year.—Messrs. M. Rowe, B.A., 
R. K. Davis, B.A., R. J. Hall, B.A., and 
special students—Messrs. J. C. Ballantyne, 
R. N. Cross, M.A., and Charles Raffay 
(Hungarian). 

First Year.—Messts. R. V. Holt, B.A., 
B. Lister, B.A., and special students— 
Messrs. J. Shaw Brown, 8. E. Elliott, B.A., 
Sasadhar Haldar (India), Rutaro Nagai 
(Japan), and the Rev. W. Wilson. 

Mr. Sinclaire is to be congratulated on 
his success in gaining a Dr. Williams’s 
Divinity Scholarship, and Mr. R. V. Holt 
on a First Class in taking his degree. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENGE.* 


Opentine ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL, 
THE Rev. J. Esritrn CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.Lrrv. 


THE College which calls us together 
again to-day exists to ‘‘ promote the study 
ot religion, theology, and _ philosophy, 
without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular doctrines.’’ This study is organised 
for the most part with a special object, 
and it is pursued under special conditions. 
That object is the preparation for the 
ministry of religion ; and the chief of those 
conditions is freedom f1om dogmatic con- 
tro!. On the importance of this condition 
I need not dwell. It is the heritage ot 
more than two centuries of faith and 
prayer, and we are bound to hand it on 
unimpaired to the generations to come. 
At the gate of the oldest of British univer- 
sities we are its solitary and inconspicuous 
champions. But the silent homage to it 
spreads from year to year and land to land, 
and it is not the property of any sect, or 
associated exclusively with any type 
theological belief. Only recently one 
the most renowned divinity schools iu 
America discovered that the Westminster 
Confession, which had hitherto served 
as its standard of doctrine, was no part of 
its legal foundation. It was promptly 
eliminated, and the great Union Seminary 
of New York, which counts nearly two- 
hundred students on its roll, became by 
constitution as free as ourselves. No 
longer need I vindicate the spiritual sig- 
nificance of this principle for the student 
oi religion. That has been done on im- 
portant occasions in our recent history with 
unsurpassed clearness and fervour by the ~ 
beloved and revered teacher in whose place 
I speak to you to-day , and his expositions 
of its meaning and scope, together with 
those more widely known writings which 
have placed him in the front rank of modern 
English theologians, I commend to your 
earnest attention. Let me only remind 
you that it lays on all who come within 
its range, to teach or learn, austere 
demands—a love of truth which can over- 
come all prejudices, courage to face all 
difficulties without fear, sincerity and 
simplicity of purpose, patience of heart 
for tireless labour and unfailing trust. 

i 

From the condition I turn to the purpose 
of your study. You seek to serve your 
fellow men through the ministry of religion. 
It matters not whether that ministry be 
exercised within our four seas or in the Far 
East; the spiritual needs of man do not 
differ in England, India, or Japan. The 
intellectual outlook may indeed vary; the 
moral tradition, the social organisation, may 
change. But the fundamental elements of 
life, the constitution of our moral nature, do 
not depend on climate, race, or language; 


* An Address delivered at the opening of the 
Session, on Monday, October 15. Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s Address at the opening of the previous 
Session, on “Christianity in the Light of 
Historical Science,’ appeared in the INQUIRER 
of October 21, 1905, and has also been separ- 
ately published by the College. The present 
Address is also to be so published immediately, 
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Man thinks, feels, hopes, loves, wills, on concerning the- relation of your studies 


every continent, from zone to zone all 
round the earth, and though the interpreta- 
tions of his experience may differ, its essential 
factors still remain the same. Beneath his 
feet the same earth bears him up, over his 
head arches the same sky, the visible sym- 
bols to ancient imagination of the Parental 
Powers which produce and sustain him. 
Everywhere man is born and dies, every- 
where he toils and struggles, everywhere 
he rises and falls, everywhcre he blunders 
and succeeds, everywhere he suiisrs and 
aspires, everywhore he sorrows and rejoices ; 
and the mighty sum of energiés and desires, 
of frustrated effort, of achieved progress, 
ol baffled endeavour, of triumphant ad- 
vance—the victories of the strong, the 
humiliations of the weak, the oppressions 
of the cruel, the patience of the lowly, 
the oppositions of falsehood and truth, 
of seli-aggrandisement and _ self-renuncia- 
tion—make up the vast and bewildering 
scene of our existence. Through these con- 
fusions you seek to find a way that you 
may become guidcs to other men. Into the 
gloom you would bring a light from heaven 
that your brothers here and there may 
cease from fighting shadows, and may be 
at rest. Above the discords you would 
sound the call to courage, steadfastness, 
and joy, as those who would say ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer, we are not alone, the Father is 
with us, we can do all things through him 
who strengthens us.’’ This is the note of 
religion. It will often be your business 
to impart knowledge, but you will not 
stir the hearts of men by instruction alone ; 
the ministry of religion will call upon you 
to be something more than _ teachers. 
You may olten resort for special purposes 
to the Press, and through the columns 
of the newspaper you may address scores 
ot hundreds for every one that listens to 
your spoken word; but the preacher 
must openly declare what the journalist 
will veil in secrecy and reserv>. You will 
again and again advocate social causes, 
and temperance and purity, civic better- 
ment and international peace, will enlist 
your labour; but your work will not be 
accomplished solely by social reform, do 
not mistake the part for the whole, or the 
means forthe end. Behind, above, around, 
within all human things is God ; and the 


test of your ministry will le in your power 


to make this tremendous and perpetual fact 
the soucce oJ help and gladness to all within 
your reach.. When the young Aberdeen 
professor, Henry Scougall (in 1677), de- 
s>xribed religion as the “ life of God in the 
soul of man,” he summed up in a pregnant 
phrase a truth which the seers of all ages 
hold in common. That this life varies 
in intensity, clearness, purity, through the 
dull and grosser media of our human 
experience, is the testimony alike of per- 
sonal consciousness and the whole history 
of faith. To disengage it from its “muddy 
vesture of decay,’’ and recognise it in the 
sp‘rit of truth and rightcousness and love, 
to interpret its everlasting claims, to glorify 
duty by its august sanctions, to inspire 
trust in its infinite purposes, to create con- 
fidence in its continuous support, this is 
the task of the ministry of religion, I 
welcome you to the preparation for it with 
sympathy ; we are to walk together along 
common paths. To-day I offer you some 
counsels as an elder comrade on the way, 


here to your future work. 


II. 


The method of your preparation for this 
work must be chiefly determined by your 
conception of that work itself. Have 
you come hither as to a lawyer’s office 
or a hospital, to learn the secrets of an 
honourable craft, or qualify yourselves 
for a respectable profession? Have you 
chosen this, not, indeed, as a path to 
affluence, but as containing at least the 
promise of a livelihood with the minimum 
of effort or competitive endeavour? Are 
your tastes literary, and do you prefer the 
student’s desk to the banker’s counter or 
the humbler lines of trade? Or are you 
here to be confirmed in your own opinions 
and trained as the agent of a party or a 
sect ? Were these, indeed, the motives 
of your enrolment in our little band, 1 would 
bid you recognise at once that you have 
gravely misconceived the purpose of this 
College, and I would urge you to withdraw 
while there is yet time from a vocation 
to which you have not been called. But 
if you have been quickened with the awe 
and love of God, if the vision of his king- 
dom has arisen, however dimly, before your 
eyes, if you have felt that life holds no better 
thing for you than to be (however feebly) 
the messenger of his truth and righteous- 
ness, then remember the nature of the 
function you assume, and humbly pray for 
strength to iulfilit. No church, no teacher, 
no institution, can accredit you. We can 
transmit to you no commission, confer on 
yow no power, which is not yours already 
by natural endowment or the grace of God, 
nor can we place in your hands a book of 
infallible oracles for you to expovnd, so 
that your work shall be done when you have 
imparted a knowledge of the saving word. 
Revelation can no longer be interpreted 
as the inerrant communication of super- 
natural truth. The great theological 
change of the last century in which this 
college kore its share through the wide 
learning and the spiritual serenity of John 
James Tayley, and the philosophical genius 
and splendid literary power of James 
Martineau, has cast a wholly new light on 
the nature and sources oi religion, and by 
inevitable consequence on the work ot 
the ministry. Looking back at fourscore 
yoars and ten over the inner meaning of his 
long labours, Dr. Martineau thus defined 
their significance :—‘‘ The substitution of 
religion at first-hand, straight out of the 
immediate interaction between tke soul 
and God, for religion at second-hand, 
fetched \by copying out of anonymous 
traditions of the Eastern Mediterranean 
eighteen centuries ago, has been the really 
directing, though hardly conscious, aim of 
my responsible years of life.” It is upon 
this foundation that your work now stands, 
‘* Religion at first hand, straight out of 
the immediate interaction between the 
soul and God.’’ The power of your service 
will depend on your ability—first of all to 
realise, and secondly to interpret and 
express this solemn truth. You cannot 
confront it with a light heart. You 
aspire to be the servants of the Most High ; 
and no college training can command the 
gifts of the Spirit which will set fit thoughts 
in«your mind, or adequate words upon 
your tongue. Does the discipline of the 
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class-room, then, count for nothing ? 
If the conception of the ministry in its 
highest form is that of prophecy, are you 
thereby exempted from all personal labour, 
and discharged irom the student’s tasks 2 
By no means. The spirit indecd bloweth 
where it listeth, nor is it ours to tell why 
the divine fire is kindled in one heart 
while a brother’s still remains unmoved. 
But if we know not the original conditions 
of God’s giits, we do know something of 
the means by which they may be quickened 
and confirmed. A gift that is not cherished 
will lose alike its value and its force; and 
a gift of which you can render no account, 
which you cannot fit in with other parts of 
your experience, and. justify intelligibly 
at least to some around you, will cease to 
have meaning either for you or them, 
it will fade away, and disappear, and. leave 
you lamenting the illusions of a dream. 

What safeguards can we offer you 
against this dissipation of your first fer- 
vours, what helps will foster and expand 
your seed of life? In the first place, it is 
the business of philosophy to set forth 
clearly and explicitly that which dwells 
obscurely and confusedly within your mind. 
It seeks to make intelligikle to you the 
august relationship of God and man of which 
you are already dimly conscious. It aims to 
provide you, not indeed with a solution of 
all mysteries, but with such a reasoned 
interpretation of your being and the world 
in which you live, as shall give firmness 
and consistency to your thought, and enable 
you to confront without fear the spirit of 
denial. ‘‘ Rationalism,’’ says its latest 
historian, Mr. A. W. Benn, ‘‘ is the habit 
of using reason for the destruction of 
religious belief.’ I will subscribe to no 
such limitation. I am not concerned 
with the propriety of the use of a word. 
The writer who thus defines his meaning 
is entitled to intellectual respect if he is 
consistent in its application. But he is 
at least open to the reply that reason has a 
wider scope and nature than the reasoning 
which he employs ior this end. Reason 
may indced undo ecclesiastical formule, 
and compel us in due course to rewrite the 
creeds. It may call again and again for 
the reinterpretation of our experience, 
and in the process it may profoundly 
modify the experience itself. But it cannot 
eliminate itselt from the world, for it is 
only because the mind of man and the 
universe around him are related, that any 
science is possible at all; and religion, there- 
fore, which seeks for the unity and meaning 
of life in the vast order of the whole, can 
never be anything but rational. To the 
study of philosophy, therefore, I commend 
you as the intellectual foundation of your 
teaching. Be not afraid of the labours 
she imposes. She is an exacting mistress, 
but in the pursuit of her is a high reward, 
She opens to you the fellowship of truth , 
and to bear witness to the truth, as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel taught us long 
ago, it is well worth while to be born, to live, 
and die. 


Il. 


But there is a second aid to the student 
ot the ministry which possesses a greater 
power and more penctrating force. The 
spirit which has discerned visions of 
beauty must learn to translate them into 
noble form by familiaiity with the works of 
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the great artists ; he can obtain no mastery 
of line or colour without method. The 
musician must understand the laws of 
sound, he must comprehend the modes in 
which the creators of melody and harmony 
have employed their themes and com- 
bined their instruments, as the expression of 
the spiritual passions of hope and joy, of 
sorrow or peace. And in like manner 
he who would portzay the unseen realities 


ef beauty and good, he who would draw : 


from the thousand strings of the harp of 
life the deathless music of aspiration 
and comfort, must have learned to behold 
the prophet’s vision, and hear the song of 
gladness to which the walls of the city of 
God are for ever rising in our midst. The 
world at large docs not live by philosophy, 
but by the devout experience of men and 
women. The ministry of counsel and 
rebuke, of courage for the struggling, of 
rest for the storm-tossed, requires that we 
should understand the heart-secrets of 
others and know how the leadere of the 
faith have learned to suffer and be strong. 
For this purpose the records of the religious 
life ie open to you. They are not always 
easy reading. They are often entangled 
in beliefs which we have discarded, and 
embodied in forms which appeal to us no 
more. It will be your task to distinguish 
between the passing and the permanent 
elements of religion, and learn how to shape 
them anew so as to make them potent 
for the needs of to-day. To this end you 
must follow them to their sources, and 
tealise their intensest and most vital 
forms. For the Christian, the great book 
of religion is the Bible, and the historic 
origin of his faith hes in the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus. But the study of the New 
Testament has entered in our time on to 
new paths, the end of which it is impossible 
to foresee. The theologians, even of my 
Loyhood, believed that its various authors 
spoke with one voice of revealed and 
revealing truth. The nature of Jesus, for 
example, was matter of historic fact ; 
historic fact could happen in but ore way, 
and the testimony of its witnesses must. be 
uniform from endtoend. The Christian life 
which was founded on the gospel, was equally 
simple. The precepts of Jesus were the sole 
and sufficient guide; and the language of 
devotion amongst us two generations 
back could find no meaning in the words 
that were dear to the heart of Evangelical 
piety. When Dr. Martineau, just half a 
century ago, preached a famous sermon 
at Norwich entitled ‘‘One Gospel in 
many Dialects,’’ the criticism which it 
provoked disclosed how much his contem- 
poraries had yet to learn. For he pleaded 
that the truths of Christianity, alighting 
upon different minds, spontaneously as- 
sumed different forms as they were inter- 
preted by varying types of experience. 
To one the Gospel presented itself as a 
new Law, and Jesus sat upon the Mount 
to replace the commandments of Moses 
with fresh legislation from on high. The 
appeal of Christ was thus addressed 
predominantly to our wills, ‘‘ This do, 
and thou shalt live.’’ To faithfulness of 
service was attached the promise of 
appropiate reward, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’’ What, then, of 
the reluctant spirit that struggled to obey 
the Law and failed, or even that faithfully 
discharged the Law and found it wanting ? 
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What of the conscience that punctually 
rendered its legal dues, yet; when all was 
done that Law required, was still torn 
with unsatisfied endeavour ? What of the 
aspiring soul that found no peace in the 
familiar round, and craved a new object 
of affection that might raise it out of death, 
and with fresh devotion quench all vain 
desire? Before the spirit that feels itself 
enslaved to sin keneath the law there 
1ises an image of self-sacrificing love, 
which wakens faith and fills the whole 
being with new life. What was out of reach 
to the bondman under rule, immediately 
becomes possible to the freedom of sonship. 
The Christianity of the Apostle Paul, 
reproduced. along the lines of Christian 
history in an Augustine, a Luther, or a 
Bunyan,presents us with a type of passionate 
natures which long for something beyond 
mere ethical control. When the demands 
of affection ate unsatisfied with the moral 
pieties, they can rest content with nothing 
short of mystic identification with the 
power that has lifted them above themselves. 
It is of the nature of this vehement and 
tumultuous life that it should express 
itself through crises of struggle and of 
peace; that the past should appear 
enveloped in the shadow of sin, which dis- 
solves by the experience of a moment 
into a glow of joy. To others, however, it 
is impossible thus to divide the years 


either of personal life or of human history 


into periods of dramatic progress marked 


by catastrophes of fall and redemption, of 


resurrection and judgment. The wozld is 
already the scene of the divine thought, 


present since the beginning when the 
heavenly reason, issuing from the timeless 
depths of the infinite life, became articulate 
in the universe we know, and bound to- 
gether its remotest parts in one intelligible 
could 
humanity have been overlooked by its 
illuminating activity. The divine Word 
must have lighted everyone, and the long 
story of the race was the continuous self- 
dwells 
already, therefore, in two worlds, though the 
veil of blindness that lies upon his eyes often 
hides from him the meaning of his heavenly 
kinship. Only let the healing touch descend, 
immensities 
around him are filled with the heavenly 
Presence, and he himself can feel and think, 
can love and pray, only because he dwells 
In such high 
fellowship the baniers of sense are done 
away. The vision of the everlasting life 
is independent of the accident of death. In 
knowledge rather than in obedient self- 
mastery or loving self-surrender is the secret 
God is spirit, and the hour 
of his true worship has arrived for ever- 


sphere of light and love. Nor 


revelation of the Eternal. Man 


and he discerns that the 


in God, and God in: him. 


of eternal life. 


more. 
: Ty. 


In some such mode as this could our great 
philosophic theologian vindicate the diver- 
sities of type which the New Testament 
presents, and declare that we may thereby 
not only justify the divisions of Christen- 
dom, but even cease to wish that they 
should disappear. The development of 
New Testament theology during the last 
fifty years has added many a detail to the 
picture which he sketched, but the persis- 
tent and relentless search for historic 
truth has somewhat altered our point 
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of view, as is indeed exemplified in Dr: 
Martineau’s own latest work, The Sea! 
of Authority in Religion. On the one hand 
enlarged knowledge of the apocalyptic 
literature before and after the actual 
years of Jesus has disclosed the sources 
of much of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment concerned with the person of the 
Messiah and the expectation of the judg- 
ment and the end of the age. And on the 
other hand a deeper insight into the forms 
of religious belief by which the early church 
was surrounded, has brought to ligkt the 
remarkable circumstance that some of what 
were formerly supposed to be its most 
peculiar ideas and distinctive experiences, 
were after all shared by other religions ard 
realised under other sacred names, I have 
already in an address last year invited 
your attention to some illustrations of — 
these facts. Let me pass on to another 
consideration suggested by recent study 
of the psychology of religion, viz., the 
connection between doctrines and cx- 
perience. 

The first great constructor of Christian 
doctrine is the Apostle Paul. The exigen- 
cies of his mission required him to frame a 
defence of Christianity against both Jew 
and Gentile. It was he, accordingly, 
who laid down the main lines of the great 
interpretation, which the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, writing at a later date, could trans- 
late into other moulds more closely akin 
to Hellenic thought. The student of 
those wonderful letters which are the first 
records of Christian endeavour, is coniron- 
ted with an impassioned type of religious 
life wholly different from that presented in 
the First Three Gospels by Jesus himself. 
The apostle moves off the field of history 
into an upper world of speculative inter- 
pretation, where we stand face to face 
with a contrast which may be best ex- 
press:d in the words of the distinguished 
Principal of Mansfield College :— 

«“ As a teacher there are many men in 
“many lands and times with whom He 
“ (Jesus) may be compared; but as a 
‘creative and sovereign personality there 
‘* are in the whole of history only two or 
‘‘three—if, indeed, there are so many— 
‘with any claim to stand by His side. 
«“ As a teacher he is a natural person, 
‘‘with historical antecedents, a social en- 
‘“‘ vironment, a religious ancestry, and a 
‘position honourable, but not unique, 
‘amid the great masters of mind; but as 
“‘a sovereign personality He is a new 
“Being, without father, or mother, or 
“genealogy, separate, supreme, creating 
‘by His very appearing a new spiritual 
“type or order. As a Teacher we can 
‘easily conceive Him as'a Jew and a 
“peasant, the lineal descendant of the 
‘“‘ prophets, and near of kin to the rabbis 
“of Israel; but there is no harder in- 
“ tellectual task than to relate the sovereign 
“personality to the Jewish peasant, his 
“antecedents and environment.” 

This higher personality first appears in 
the writings of Paul. He wears a radiant 
form of glory from which all elements of 
race, language, nationality, have dropped 
way ; 1n which, moreover, he is identified 
with the Spirit, and becomes the source of 
all the graces and gilts that pervade the 


Church. His earthly career (if I understand 
the apostle aright—I know how I differ 
from the profoundest of our living students) 
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was only a brief episode between two ages 

of heavenly glory, one in which he had 
already in some sense dwelt with God 
before the world and served as the divine 
instrument in creation, the other in which, 
in virtue of his obedience to the cross, 
he had been raised to the dignity of Lord 
at God’s right hand. There he was en- 
dowed with sovereignty over the occupants 
of the heavenly spheres ; there he should 
triumph over the forces of evil; there he 
should reign till the final hour when he 
destroyed at last the enmity of death. 
Then, when the resurrection and judgment 
were completed, he should resign his dele- 
gated power, return to subjection beneath 
him who had invested him with temporary 
authority, that, in the timeless immensity 
of being, God might be allinall. Into this 
cosmic framework the apostle fits his 
great doctrines of the destinies of Israel, 
the significance of the Law, the conflicts 
of sin and righteousness, the meaning of 
Christ’s redemptive death, the gifts of 
the Spirit, the organic unity of the Church, 
the mystic identification of the believer 
with his heavenly Lord. And the root of 
the whole lies, as all serious interpreters 
are now agreed, in that great moment 
when (to use Paul’s own phrase) it was the 
good pleasure of God to reveal his Son in 
him. That mighty change produced an 
experience so intense that the apostle 
could only compare it to death, burial, 
and resurrection: He, too, has 
crucified: The old man lies in the grave ; 
he feels himself new made ; he hasalready 
risen and sits in heavenly places; he, too, 
is on the way toa share in the great con- 
summation: To meet his Lord he will be 
caught up into the air, and he looks forward 
to judging angels. To explain this change, 
to account for corresponding changes 
in those to whom he writes, to set the new 
life of which he is the herald in the purposes 
of God for Israel on the one hand and the 
Gentiles on the other, to find a place for 
Christ in the mysteries of the Father’s 
providential guidance of the world, he 
uses the scriptures of his people, the phases 
of contemporary belief, the theology of 
the Pharisees, the hopes of apocalyptic 
visionaries, and reasonings of his own, all 
fused together in one glow of impassioned 
trust. Powers and processes, the physical 
and the spiritual, moral energies cmerging 
anon into personality and then dropping 
back into impersonal indefiniteness, a 
world-system conceived on a scale which 
our astronomy has long since broken up, 
atime-scheme which history has completely 
outgrown, blend in the pages of these letters 
which can never cease to be the inspiration 
of the missionary, the support of the 
champion of liberty, the call to personal 
effort, the consolation of those who have 
shuddered at unsuspected deeps of evil 
in their own hearts and have sought refuge 
from their weakness in a higher strength, 
the joy of those who have humbly learned 
to walk in the spirit. 

Through this bewildering mixture of the 
real and the unreal the minister of religion 
who makes the New Testament his chief 
book of devotion must learn to find his 
way. And he cannot escape the question, 
how far is the experience of the believer in 
the twentieth century bound to conform 
to that of the apostle in the first? If 
he inquires of either of the two great 


been’ 


creations of modern English religion which, 
without any tradition or national resources 
at their back, have thrown their arms all 
round the world—the Methodism of the 
eighteenth century or the Salvation Army 
of to-day, the answer is decisive: There 
is no access to God but through con- 
version and the redeeming blood of 
Christ: The student of Christian history, 
however, is soon aware that Christian 
experience assumes many forms, and is 
mediated by very different agencies. 
Even within the New Testament itself, 
how striking is the contrast between the 
letters of Paul and the apostolic sermons in 
the Book of Acts. Gaze with the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews into the heaven- 
ly sanctuary where the great high priest 
who was himself the victim of his sacrifice 
is seated at the right hand of the throne ; 
pierce through the blinding glare of apo- 
calyptic splendours to the rider on the 
white horse with a sharp sword in his 
mouth wherewith to smite the nations; 
read the sober exhortations of James ; ex- 
amine the forms of post-apostolic thought 
in Clement, Barnabas, the T'eaching of the 
Twelve, Hermas’s Shepherd, the writings 
of Justin the Martyr, you will find Chris- 
tianity presented as an ethical life, a new 
philosophy, a moral not a ceremonial 
law, but the distinctive features of the 
Pauline teaching reappear only in the 
Fourth Gospel and Ignatius, and some of its 
most characteristic elements have been 
already dropped upon the way. The 
type which is held up to us as the rule 
and norm of our spiritual life, falls into the 
background of early Christian thought. 
It was the doctrine of the Word which 
supplied the basis for the great dogmatic 
constructions of the Church. It might be 
too much to say that one half of the apostle 
to the Gentiles was unintelligible because 
he was a Jew, and the other half was in- 
comprehensible because he was Paul. A 
spirit of such rare individuality could 
work wonders on the souls he personally 
awakened. But when the magic of his 
presence was withdrawn, the specific 
character of his experience failed to repro- 
duce itself, and the Christian organisation 
of teaching and of life was developed 
along other lines. 
(To be concluded.) 


The lectures for the first term of the new 
session include courses by the Principal on 
‘* The Person and Work of Jesus Christ in 
the Pauline and Johannine Writings ’’ ; 
‘* The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ 
according to the First Three Gospels ’’ ; 
and ‘‘Ideas of the Life after Death, 
Resurrection, and Judgment, in Israel, 
from the Captivity to the Fall of Jeru- 
salem.’’ 

Mr. Addis is lecturing on ‘‘ History of 
the Religion of Israel—Pre-Prophetic Re- 
ligion,’’ and on ‘‘ The Theology of the 
Psalms.’’ - 

Mr. Jacks has a course on ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Religion: Problems of the Religious 
Consciousness’’ ; and Emeritus Professor 
Upton on ‘* Idealist Ethics.’ 

The Dunkin lecturer this term is Mr. 
Charles Douglas, D.Sc., who begins on 
November 20 a course on ‘‘ The Unem- 
ployed, the Unemployable, and the State.”’ 

All these lectures are open to members of 
the University. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue autumn meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday evening, but probably 
through lack of proper announcement was 
not so well attended as usual. 

The members and friends were received 
by the President, Mr. John Harrison, and 
during the usual pleasant social time 
before the chair was taken Miss Agnes 
Oakshott kindly sang some songs. 

The PresiDENT, in his opening address, 
spoke earnestly of the need for more zeal 
in denominational work. However much 
there might be of growth of liberalism in 
other churches, we still had our own work 
to do, and the Unitarian trumpet ought 
to give no uncertain sound. That Society 
was not unminudful cf its duty to 
London. 

The Rev. CuarRLEs Roper, who was the 
first speaker, said that Unitarians often 
tended to become too individualistic. To 
many 2 born Unitarian the ideal seemed 
to be achurch of units. There ought to be 
more mutual concern and sense of comrade- 
ship among their members. No one could 
be sincerely religious who was selfish in 
his religious worship. They must desire 
to spread abroad the knowledge of their 
faith, and secure a greater efficiency in 
the apparatus at their disposal. They 
must recognise that they had a cause to 
work for, and put that first. They 
needed better organisation: In London, 
if the field was too great for close fellow- 
ship, they should form smaller groups of 
churches. He thought also that their 
union should: be representative of the 
churches, and not a society of individuals. 
The former would have more weight with 
other churches, and he told how much had 
been done by the Manchester District 
Association, to promote fellowship and 
further the good work. The churches 
needed encouragement, direction, and 
practical help, and this could best be 
given by a central body representative of 
the churches, 

The Rev, Dr. CrotuErs spoke first of 
his experiences in England and then of 
Unitarianism in America, His impression 
of Unitarianism in England, he said, after 
being here for six months and going 
about a good deal, was very different from 
that which he first got from listen- 
ing to some of their ministers talking 
about it. There was more strength, and 
courage, and achievement, and he was 
delighted to have had that last month of 
activity, going about among the churches. 
He had found an enthusiasm and _hearti- 
ness up in Lancashire, which reminded 
him of their own West. The quality of 
thinking well of themselves, and having 
very great reason for it, was something he 
sympathised with. The two movements 
of Unitarianism in America and in this 
country were substantially the same in 
their history and general bearing on the 
national life, and the great advantage of 
comparison was that there was hardly a 
discouragement in one place which could 
not be balanced by encouragement in 
another. People were too apt to generalise - 
from a small number of c:rcumstances 
and local peculiarities and difficulties, and 
conclude they were necessary in the 
movement as a whole. But the fact 
was that you could do almost anything very 
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well somewhere; the difficulties, were not 
in the cause, but were only local. When 
people asked whether the work of 
the minister was harder in America 
or England, he replied that there 
were differences. Some things were 
harder in America, some in Hngland. 
They had not in America the splendid 
Sunday Schools working among _ poor 
children, nor had they the institution of 
lay-preachers, about which they talked as 
something Utopian. On the other hand, 
Unitarianism in America had a great 
advantage in its history, in having been 
associated with the University movement, 
first at Harvard, and with the literary 
development around Boston. That gave 
it the opportunity of getting the youth 
of the nation. One of the most in ‘erest- 
ing characteristics of the work of their 
Association was in connection with the 
College towns, They could hardly exag- 
gerate the influence of their free Univer- 
sity system throughout the States; and 
to each of the University cities they 
had sent a3 strong a man as they could 
to take charge of the local church. Thus 
Mr. Sunderland had formerly been at Ann 
Arbour, where the University of the State 
of Michigan was; and in other similar 
cases the churches had been specially 
fostered by the Association, both in the 
central States and in California. That 
work had been splendidly encouraging ; 
their Unitarian ministers had, if any- 
thing, an advantage over all others in 
getting a hearing from the students. 
It was a help to them that the country 
as a whole was a new country, and the 
people were accustomed to take up with 
new ideas, and to carry themout. They 
found that in any town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, if they sent a competent minister, 
they could start a Unitarian Church, 
though it must be confessed that it was 
not always so easy to carry it on. 

What he felt that they needed in the 
churches was more of the missionary spirit 
and motive. He was constantly thankful 
that the first year of his ministry had 
been as a Presbyterian missionary, not to 
a church, but for the starting of churches 
in the Far West. And when he came 
back he determined that he would not 
fall into the idea that he was coming 
back to an old movement. There was no 
such thing as an old religious movement. 
It might, indeed, have its roots in the 
past, but its enthusiasm came from the 
present opportuni'y. It was the new in- 
terest, the new people that mattered most. 
In preaching it was not ths old members 
for whom he cared most; their ways of 
thinking were probably settled; but if 
someone came in, who had not been there 
before, that was the person he was in- 
terested in—the new person, the stranger 
seeking for something new. The churches 
that grew, made their own opportunity, 
feeling they had a mission to others, and 
then the others came. A young lady 
from Canada, who had been about here, 
but not in Lancashire, where he had 
been, had said that what impressed her 
was that Unitarian'sm was not preached 
here as if it were the latest thing out. 
But that was what they must make it— 
the latest and the best thing out. The 
opportunity had been won for them by 
their fathers, There was no reason why 


they should not go to the world with 
their Unitarian religion as members who 
confidently and consciously were in the 
very vanguard of the Church Universal. 
They had something to say, and people 
were waiting and eager to hear just the 
thing which they at their best could give. 
The people did not care much for their 
second best. The matter of numbers 
would take care of itself. They ought 
not to be afraid of small numbers, but 
ought not to be satisfied withthem, They 
were a nucleus for the great church for 
which they were planning and to which 
they belonged. 

The Rev. W. Coprinanp Bowie con- 
gratulated the meeting on having heard 
an address so inspiring and instructive 
from Dr. Crothers; and then told of a 
letter he had just received from Dr. Tudor 
Jones telling of the great success and en- 
couragement of the work at Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Mr. H. G. CaHancEtior said that, 
though their churches were the freest 
and most democratic in their constitu- 
tion, in no others was the general body 
of members less self-reliant, less im- 
pressed with the responsibility of the 
individual for the welfare of the church. 
He wanted to abolish the layman, the 
lay-figure, the lay spirit from their 
churches, and make all feel that they 
were ministers, and each one had a ser- 
vice to render. They ought to organise 
more propagandist work, and he thought 
the district society should appeal to the 
young men of the Laymen’s Club to come 
out to help. : 

Dr. CrotHers added a word as to the 
international meetings to be held in 
Boston next year, appealing for a large 
delegation to come over ; for that meeting. 
he was sure, could be made very helpful 
to their churches in both courtries. He 
earnestly commended the movement for 
sending over a large delegation, and hoped 
that the Association would send on some 
of their number to Canada, too, to see 
something of the great North West, 
where the peopite were waiting for the 
very best they could give them. 

The Rev. W. C. Pore moved and Mr. 
Percy Preston seconded a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Crothers and the other 
speakers, and a vote of thanks to the 
President, moved by Mr. HarotD WADE 
and seconded by Mr. A. A. TAYLEr, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Sunday, October 14, the anniver- 
sary sermons of the association were 
preached in the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. 

Dendy Agate, of Altrincham. 

The annual business meeting was held 
on Monday afternoon. The chair was 
occupied by the President, the Rev. W. 
H. Lambelle, and there were present friends 
from Newcastle, Gateshead,.South Shields, 
Sunderland, Middlesbrough, Darlington, 
Barnard Castle, Choppington, and Byker, 

The minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read by the secretary, the Rev. G. 
A. Ferguson, and confirmed. 


The secretary then presented the com- 


mittee’s annual report, which, together 
with the financial statement submitted by 
the financial secretary, Mr. W. F. Maitland 
was, on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. V. Errington, formally 
adopted. 

The Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of Middles- 
brough, was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing 
year, as were also Rev. G. A. Ferguson, 
of Gateshead, secretary ; Capt. W. Lowrie, 
of Newcastle, treasurer; and Mr. W. F. 
Maitland, of Newcastle, financial secretary. 

Miss Lucas, of Darlington, then moved 
the following resolution :— That this 
meeting approves of the objects of the 
Union for social service, and hereby re- 
commends the formation of branches 
amongst the various churches affiliated 
with this association.” 

This was seconded by Mrs. Blues, of 
South Shields, and, after some discussion, 
unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. 8.8. Brettell, lately appointed 
minister at Darlington, read a paper on 
‘* The Function of a Free Church,”? which 
was followed by a most interesting and 
animated discussion, among those taking 
part being the Revs. Dendy Agate, 
A. G. Pearton, and G. A. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Armitage Smith, and Miss Lucas. 

At half-past five there was the usual 
public tea in the schoolroom, kindly pro- 
vided by the ladies of the Dorcas Society ; 
and in the evening a public meeting in 
the church, when addresses were given 
by the President, the Rev. W. H. Lam- 
belle, in the chair; the Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle, Sir Joseph Banks Ellis, J.P., 
who moved the vote of thanks to the 
special preacher, the Revs. Dendy Agat>, 
Frank Walters, S. 8S. Brettell, A. G. 
Pearton, and G. A. Ferguson. 

The usual votes of thanks concluded 
the proceedings. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 

MANCHESTER is in a militant mood just 
now, and its streets echo to the blare of 
bugle and the marching of men. Twenty 
thousand men and boys marched to Belle 
Vue a fortnight ago, not, as the Bishop 
declared, to see the elephants or the fire- 
works, but to denounce the iniquities of the 
present Government. It was an imposing 
demonstration, and, for my part, I was 
more inclined to weep than to scoff as the 
great throng moved on to the strains of 
‘* Onward, Christian Soldiers.’’ ‘* We are 
not. divided ’’ sang the processionists: 
Would it were so, but alas! we are. Last 
Saturday the Roman Catholics foregathered 
—forty thousand strong—at the same 
place. Their denunciation of the Education 
Bill was equally emphatic. Meanwhile the , 
Northern Counties Education League is 
organising a big meeting in Manchester 
to proclaim secular education as the only 
solution. 

This is the outward setting of conflict and 
confusion amid which we pursue our work 
here, not, indeed. without ourselves being 
caught up sometimes in the storm and 
strife. 1t is good, however, to reflect that 
as churches we are not involved in these 
conflicts. 
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We have no vested interests in sectarian 
education to defend ; so, while we take our 
part as individual citizens, as congregations 
we keep on the inner lines of spiritual 
religion. 

In the old days the summer was one long 
vacation, except for the regular Sunday 
services. Itissonolonger. We now find 
in a change of employment a higher form 
ofrest. So before referring to other matters 
a word must be given to the season just 
over. And, as being the older of our sum- 
mer interests, let me report first on the 
Holiday Home. This beneficent piece of 
pioneer work, in which our Manchester 
Sunday School Association is engaged is 
carried on with as much enthusiasm and 
success as ever. Through all the glorious 
summer Great Hucklow has been alive 
with crowds of merry youngsters from the 
schools of the district. Some eleven hun- 
dred of our scholars, two-thirds of them, 
under sixteen years of age, have enjoyed a 
week’s holiday with their teachers in our 
beautiful Peakland centre. In addition 
ufty mothers (most of them with babies) 
from our Domestic Missions have also had 
a week there. How much this means in 
simple joy and improved health it is im- 
possible to say; while the value of the 
opportunity it affords to teachers of getting 
to know their scholars better is priceless. 

The other summer interest,the ‘‘ Van,’’ 
is not a local movement, as the references in 
your London and Liverpool letterstestify, 
But we shall not willingly let go the claim 
that the idea was born here, that the van 
started from here, and now returns here 
as to its real home ; if we hasten also to 
admit that to London andLiverpool belong 
all praise for finding the bulk of the money 
required. The van has been on a voyage 
of discovery. Jt has discovered unsuspc- 
ted powers of eloquent popular extempore 
speech in many of our ministers, and deep 
tides of devotion in the hearts of our lay- 
men. That the latter would come out 
and sing their songs of Zion in the open 
air was as little suspected a year ago as 
that our ministers could attract audiences 
for them to sing to. Why cannot our 
ministers carry the same free and easy 
speech into their pulpits? They have 
had crowds of hearers on village greens 
and market squares. Surely some, greatly 
daring, would even venture inside a chapel 
to hear a rousing sermon; and, who 
knows, once in they might remain to 
pray. Anyhow, whatever the effect 
on preachers and congregations, the van 
mission has proved that there is a con- 
stituency for us in the highways and the 
hedges if we cannot boast a large one in 
our places of worship. The Mission will 
goon. Mr. Spedding talks of four vans 


next year, and what he talks of has a 


knack of coming about. I should not be 
surprised if it should be so in this case. 
With more vans, more missioners will be 
wanted, and perhaps some of them will 
find in such work their true vocation. 
Who knows but that by such humble 
means we are going to get our baptism of 
fire. Some have found tongues of fire 
during the past season, and they have 
preached the Gospel. They will not all 
go back to merely reading essays, and 
talking about things! But this subject 
tempts me beyond the limits of space. 


Tet me only add that Mr, Spedding has 


done the work of a true leader this past 
summer, and we are all indebted to him. 

And now briefly to more purely local 
topics. The Rev. H. Dawtrey has come 
from Sheffield to Broughton. He has 
had a hearty welcome, and there is before 
him a fine opportunity. His congregation 
combines the wisdom of a long experience 
with the enthusiasm of a new birth. He 
is, we all believe, the man to realie the 
fine possibilities of the new situation, and 
he will be upheld by able and devoted 
workers in his congregation. The Rev. W. 
E. George has removed from Swinton to 
Chorlton, with oversight also of Urmston. 
This leaves a fine field vacant, for Swinton 
is one of our most active and living 
churches, a church which daily proves 
that working people can find amongst us 
spiritual sustenance for the hard struggle 
of daily life. At Chorlton and Urmston 
the strong personality of Mr. George is 
sure to make a good impression, and there 
is the peculiar fitness in his selection that 
he will carry on at Chorlton the fine 
traditions of a cultured ministry estab- 
lished by the Revs. D. Agate, W. Burgess, 
and J. Ruddle, his predecessors there. 
Unfortunately, we have some other pul- 
pits still vacant. Heaton Moor is looking 
for the man who can combine high think- 
ing with very plain living ; while Oldham 
Road is just the place for one of the men 
new born in the Van Mission. If ever 
there was justification for the Institutional 
Church, Oldham Road is the place. 
There are tens of thousands of people 
within reach of it, and some few score look 
to it as their light in a hard and difficult 
world. It ought to be shining out over 
the weltering mass of struggling pinched 
manhood, surrounding it as a very beacon 
of hope and guidance. But where shall 
we find the man? Such lighthouses we 
have, thank God, many of them. Only 
to mention a few, there are the schools in 
Lower Mosley-street, a marvel of organ- 
isation and sustained enthusiasm; the 
Missions in Embden-street and Willert- 
street ; and the Mission Church at Brad- 
ford, all of them doing daily real re- 
demptive Christian work in fields beyond 
the reach of our ordinary congregations. 
These prove again that rational religious 
thought may be so presented as to win 
and hold the lives of the hardest amongst 
the toilers of our big cities. 

Of the other churches I can only say 
that some are moving forward, none, I 
believe, falling back. The air is full of 
plans of aggressive Christian work, The 


‘Social Questions Committee is arranging 


more lectures; the Temperance Com- 
mittee is busy organising its next great 
festival; the Mission Committee is group- 
ing us all out for combined services in 
our various centres. Everywhere there 
is life and movement, and while we are 
not blind to the immense difficulties we 
have to face, no one dreams of faltering, 
and no one speaks of despair. On the 
contrary, we are again challenging fortune 
in the shape of a great bazaar. Our last 
great bazaar built us four new churches, 
beside helping existing ones. Next year 
we are holding another great bazaar to help 
sustain our work in the churches, new 
and old alike. There is urgent necd of 
further funds, but what is more to the 
point, there is real justification for the 


appeal in the work which is being done: 
It is not to initiate problematical new ven- 
tures, but to sustain living centres of 
work that we shall appeal, and I am sure 
our appeal will not be in vain. 

Many other things have accumulated 
which should be mentioned did space 
permit One further word I must be 
allowed, And itisasad one. We enter 
on our winter’s work saddened by the 
loss of a dear comrade. The Rev. H. K: 
White really belonged to us, although we 
had lent him to Hast Cheshire. Alas! 
he has been called away from us both, 
and a gap is left in our ranks and our 
hearts hard to fill. Gifted with a per- 
suasive eloquence in extempore speech 
and rare elocutionary powers, Mr. White 
was ever ready to come and help us all 
in any way and every way possible. 
We shall long miss his help and cherish 
his memory. 

CHARLES PEACH. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee al 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspossible, ard be ecnt in ly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 

——_<——— 

Aberdeen.—The interest in the opening of 
the church was fully maintained on Sunday last, 
when Miss Marian Pritchard conducted the 
services. The morning was dull and cold, but 
a large congregation greeted her as speaker. 
She gave an edifying discourse on “ Building 
our House.”’ In the evening the church was 
almost full. The subject of her address was 
‘Right in the Sight of God,” and it was followed 
with appreciative attention. Her quiet, sym- 
pathetic, and devout manner was exceedingly 
impressive. The various voices at the Opening 
services were eloquent, and while each had its 
own special quality, all exemplified a unity of 
religious faith, and brought home to the hearers 
a sense of a wide communion of souls. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—Dr. Crothers de- 
livered his lecture on ‘‘ The Making of Religion,” 
on Tuesday, October 9. The rain came down 
heavily, but about 630 people came to hear it, 
and listened with close attention throughout. 
The harvest services were held on Sunday night, 
and were well attended, the building at night 
being crowded. The collections amounted to 
over £36, an increase of £13 on last year. 

Boston.—On Sunday evening, October 14, 
the Rev. W. Stoddart gave a discourse on the 
subject of the Misrule on the Congo, and de- 
scribed the injustice and cruelty to which the 
natives were subjected by the Congo State 
officiais, the agents of King Leopold. The 
Congo State bas been converted into a huge 
plantation for the production of rubber, 
while the natives, robbed of their property, 
their rights, and their labour, are compelled to 
work eleven days out of fourteen, collecting 
rubber, under a system of taxation, for the 
enrichment of King Leopold, while they suffer 
cruelties worse than were ever suffered by the 
slaves in West-Indian plantations, or in the 
Southern States of America. 

Brighton.—On Wednesday, Oct. 10, the 
Rey. Priestley_Prime gave a Jecture on Ruskin, 
in the Christ Church Hal}. The lecture, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides was much 
appreciated, and was well reported in last 
Saturday’s Brighton Herald. 

Carlisle.—'lhe anniversary services of the 
Viaduct Church were held on Sunday, when the 
Rey. W. L. Schroeder, of Sale, preached to 
augmented congregations. In the evening there 
was an exceptionally large attendance to hear 
Mr. Schrocder’s discourse on ‘‘ Authority in 
Religion.’ This was the prefatory lecture to a 
course by the minister, the Rev. A. Thornhill, 
on the Unitarian faith, and proved. a most 
absorbing subject, Mr. Schroeder holding the 
interest of his hearers thrcughout an hour and 
a quarter’s extempore utterance. On Monday 
evening there was 2 well-attended tea meeting, 
the after proccédings being presided over by 
Mr. Ernest Lowthian, Speeches wero made be 
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Mr. Thornhill, who proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Schroeder, by Mr. Ridley, who 
seconded the resolution, and by Mr. Schroeder, 
who responded in his happiest vein. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested throughout the 
evening’s proceediags which concluded with the 
singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,” all present joining 
hands. 

Exeter.--The inaugural meeting of the 
George’s Guild for the coming winter session 
was held on Tuesday evening, October 2, when 
a representative gathering of about 70 persons 
were present. Arrangements have been made 
for a series of rddresses cn ‘‘ The Works of 
Donatello, Andrea del Sarto, and Michel 
Angelo”; “Some Characters from Plutarch’® ; 
“Socialism”?; ‘Notes of Wild Birds”: 
“Ghosts”? ; and ‘‘Some Reminiscences of Sir 
John Bowring.” 

Gateshead.—The committee are anxious for 
information as to the envelope system of making 
contributions to the church funds, and the 
secretary will be greatly obliged if any brother 
secretary of a church where the system is in use 
will communicate with him. In connection 
with the bazaar to be held in the Bewick 
Hall on Nov. 8 and 9, we have been interested 
to receive a copy of the booklet ‘‘ Words of 
the Wise,”’ tastefully edited by Messrs. Coysh 
and Donald, a collection of quotations from 
authors old and new, contributed by a large 
number of friends in all parts of the country. 
The demand for this booklet has been such 
that no copies, we hear, remain on sale. It 
is a very interesting collection. 

Harvest Services.—We have further reports 
of harvest ‘thanksgiving services at Heaton 
Moor (Rev. P. M. Higginson, Sept. 30), where 
on the previous Monday the first wedding in the 
church was celebrated by the Rev, W. G. 
Topping; Horsham (Rey. J. J. Marten, Oct. 14; 
collections for school funds over £4); Nottage 
(Monday evening, Oct. 15, Revs. D. Rees, W. J. 
Phillips, and B. C. Davies, of the Baptist 
Church); Pendleton (Rev. N. Anderton, Oct. 
14); South Shields (Rev. R. H. Maister, of 
Stockton, Oct. 7. Fruit banquet and social on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10); West Ham Lane (Revs. 
W. L. Tucker and F. W. Stanley, and Mr, G. 
Woollard in the afternoon, Oct. 7). 

Liscard.—The programme of the twelfth 
session of the Wednesday Evening Society, 
which mects in the Memorial Church Hall, 
opened on Oct. 10, with a lecture by the Rev. 
J. E. Manning, on ‘‘ Goethe’s Faust.’ Concerts, 
at Homes, and evenings for Progressive Whist 
appear at intervals to relieve the - strenuousness 
of the society’s efforts, 

London: Essex Church. — On Sunday 
(to-morrow), October 2], the Rey. Dr. Crothers 
will be in Oxford, and the Rev. L. P. Jacks is to 
preach at Essex Church, but in the morning 
only. 

Manchester: Bradford.-—The October 
calendar of the Mill street Free Church promises 
a month of vigorous work. Every evening of 
the week is occupied. On: Tuesdays are the 
children’s happy evenings; on Fridays the 
men’s own meetings. On the first two Sundays 
of the month, after the usual evening ser- 
vice for the congregation, and the ‘‘ Young 
People’s Church,” held at the same time in the 
lecture hall, there is an hour’s lantern service 
for adults, from 8 to 9. 

Manchester: Cross-street.—On Sunday, 
October 7, the morning and evening services 
were conducted by the Revs. James Drummond 
and 8. Alfred Steinthal the communion gervice 
being taken by the Rev. IE. P. Barrow. The 
occasion was the Harvest Thanksgiving, and as no 
service was held at Lower Mosley-street schools, 
many school friends and former members of the 
congregation were present; there were about 160 
at each service. 

Nottingham: High Pavement. — The 
opening meeting for the new session of the 
Elder Scholars’ Institute was held on Thursday 
evening, October 11, when a dramatic recital 
was given by Mr. Fred Duxbury, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience, num- 
bering about 300. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meeting was held on October 8, 
at Cefn, the president, Mr. L. N. Williams, of 
Aberdare, in the chair. Letters were read from 
Members of Parliament in reply to a resolution 
of the annual meeting in favour of secular educa- 
tion. Business was dealt with in connection 
with various congregations, a proposed joint 
magazine, fellowship meetings, &c.; A paper 


was then read by Mr. R. Evans; of Merthyr, on 


the work of the Society and the relations of the 
Society to the constituent churches. This was 
followed with close interest, and there was a 
prolonged discussion upon. it. In the evening 
sermons were preached by the Rey. R. J. Jones, 


in Welsh, and the Rev. G. Critchley, in 
English, 
Treorchy, Rhondda Valley.—A number 


of young Unitarians and others holding liberal 
religious views were fortunate, through the 
active helpfulness of Mr. Spencer Lloyd, in 


‘securing the presence of the Rey. T. Rhondda 


Williams, of Bradford, on Tuesday, October 15, 
for an afternoon service, held in the Bethania 
Congregational Chapel, kindly lent for the 
purpose, and for an evening lecture on ‘Three 
Types of Selfishness,” at which Dr. A. G. 
Tribe presided. The sermon was from Matt. ii. 
1, “In the days of Herod, Jesus was born,” 
and both this and tke lecture were warmly 
appreciated. 

Wareham.—In connection with the quarterly 
meeting of the Southern Unitarian Association 
a well-attended public meeting was held at the 
South-street Chapel on Wednesday, October 10. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
president of the Association, who was supported 
on the platform by the Mayor of Wareham (Mr. 
G. Dicker), the Mayor of Poole (Aldermen C. 
Carter, C.C.), Revs. J. Burton and C. E. Reed. 
The chairman, having described the various 
views that might be taken of our churches 
as representing the actual religion of Jesus 
himself, or providing a religious home, a 
fellowship of the followers of Christ for those 
who no longer believe in orthodox creeds, or 
forming a union not based on theological con- 
ceptions, but of free religious fellowship, appealed 
for mutual toleration and loyal support of the 
churches, and both of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the National Confer- 
ence, and last, but not Jeast, the newly organised 
Union of Social Service, to feel the magnitude 
of the issues at stake, and to give their hearty 
sympathy and support to those who are trying 
to solve the problems pressing so urgently on 
all the. churches to-day. Rev. James Burton 
made a strong appeal to the young to tako a 
more active part in church life and work, as a 
help in their own life work ss well as an aid to 
the church. The Mayor of Wareham, as a 
member of the Wes‘eyan Church, expressed his 
pleasure at being present, and his good wishes 
for the Wareham congregation. Rev. C. E. Reed 
pleaded for more directly denominational teaching 
in Sunday-schools and churches. Mr. C. Carter 
(Mayor of Poole) urged that ministers should 
identify themselves more fully with the social 
movements of the time. On the proposition of 
Mr. Wm. Carter, thanks were voted to the 
Wareham friends, and the meeting was closed 
by a hymn and the Benediction. Very valued 
help in the musical arrangements was rendered 
by members of the Poole choir. 

Whit by.—Flowergate Old Chapel was crowded 
to its utmost capacity on Sunday evening last, 
and ,many could not gain admission, when the 
Rev. F. Haydn Williams gave an account of his 
experiences in Northallerton prison, for eight 
days, in August last, for breaking an encroaching 
fence on the Abbey Plain. He was released on 
appeal, to be heard at the North Riding Quarter 
Sessions at Northallerton, oa the 19th inst. 


No inquirer can fix a direct and clear- 
sighted gaze towards truth, who is casting 
side glances all the while on the prospects 
of his soul.—Dr. J. Martineau. 


é The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is ag nourishing as it is delicious, 
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lt is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calender be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoen. 
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SUNDAY, October 21. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HIPPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
-1l and 7, Rev. W. Lyppown Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sraniry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.380, Rev. PrRinsTLEY 
PRIME. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 


11, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. A. 
GoLuAnp, M.A. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane,; 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrErris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. Evening: ‘‘ The 
Religious and Moral Significance of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ King Lear.’ ”’ 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Churck, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church. Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savrett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 ard 
7, Rev. FRED HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN CcopER, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
FREDERIC ALLDN. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx Tayror, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.16 and 7, Rov. W. 
Wooprinc, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1] end 6.30, Mr. E. 
WILKES SMITH. : 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. J. 
H. Wicxsteep, M.A.-, ‘‘ Blake’s ‘Book of 
Job.’ ”’ 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 
Mommery, and 7, Dr, B. Gross. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11, Rey. J. £. ODGERs, 
M.A., D.D., ‘‘Commemoration Address”; 
6.30, Rev. A. N. Buaronrorp, M.A., ‘A 
Real Free Church.” H 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rospprt McGee. 

BuackPoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C; Cor. x 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.80 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. CerEepiG JonrEs, M.A. 

Berauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7. 4 

Buxton, Hartington-rozd Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. George STRERT. 

CamBripGE, 10, Emmanuel-streot, 11.30, Rev. 
CHARLES PEACH. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Surra. 

Cunster, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dovsr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, GinEvER, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 end 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


Blackfriars, 
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HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRreEn. 

Lrxsps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LxicEstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD vON Prrzoxp, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Menor-read, Ll and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Texteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-strees Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. H. D. Rosrrts. 


LivErProon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGrrs, B.A. 
Matpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Newroert, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 

* & CROTHERs. 

PorrtsmourTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PortsMoutH, St. Thomasg-strect, 11 and 6.45, 
fr. T. Bonn. 

Soarsorovuen, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrwert Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TzaspaLze REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WittiAM AGAR. 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DetTa Evans. 

Sovuruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strees, 1] 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 8, Rev. J. 
WaIn, 

TuUNBRIDGH WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. # 

Wesr Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


a 


IRELAND. 


Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 


eS es 
WALES. 


Asrrystwira, New Street Meeting Hcuse. 
ef 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaAumFrorTs. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
J) ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,009. 


DirEcrTors. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupan, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpoastin, RENCE. 

F.S.1. Miss Ornmn. 

StepHEen SEAWARD TAYLER, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cont. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


ie years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
i 0 018 41/05 6/042|/02Bn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
cocieties, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


se NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


Board and Residence, 


——— ee 


OURNHEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CoO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clase 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Stpney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss Nancy JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; _ highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


Nee Ua CORNWALL—APART- 
ik MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


IGHGATE.—UPPER PART of a 

lady’s beautiful modern house TO LET. 

Four large unfurnished rooms, one fitted as 

kitchen ; large garden. Pleasant, open situ- 

ation. Rent £48—-Address, A. K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


= (TEMPERANCE), eI 
: HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. é 


Near the British Museum, 


gi This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
= has passenger Lift ; Electric. Light in all Rooms; 
By Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
fy Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard fm 
ey Rooms; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; j% 
s4 Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
es 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for fm 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
= Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
es] Telegraphic Address: 


“ Bookcraft,” London. 


Schools, etc, 


—_—_@— 


Genes HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGaTe, LONDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Lri1an Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 


ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian’ 


Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern. education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincripaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sound 
education on modern lines. Special attention 
aid to physical development under one of 
Irs. CONN’s assistants. Lllustrated prospectus 
upon application, Head Mistresses: Miss 
SPEAEMAN and Miss BEAuMONT, B.A., London. 
Half Term, November Gth.. 


ministers. 


THE GHURGHES AND 
MODERN THOUGHT: 


An Inquiry Into the Grounds of Unbelief, 


Obtainable at Smith & Son’s Bookstalls. Boot’s Library, 
The Timcs Book Club, and other circulating Libraries 


FOURTH GHY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SCCcIiETy, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Ameurt to Credit cf investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DHPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
34 per cent, 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 48rd Annual Report on Application. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 
NE SCHOLARSHIP will be 


awarded on this foundation in December 
next, provided that a candidate of sufficient 
merit presents himself. Candidates must 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gradua- 
tion, &c. particulars of which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the 
Trust. 

Names and addresses of Candidates should 
be sent to the Secretary by October 31, 
and the necessary certificates and other in- 
petites must be in his hands by Novem- 
ber 10. 


; _ Francis H. Jones, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
SAS prea 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION-HELP or any position of 

trust. Good dressmaker.—‘ M.,” 13, Lilford- 
road, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER SEEKS 
EMPLOYMENT, Mission_ preferred. 
Experience: teaching, nursing (district and 
private), dispensing, shorthand, typewribing. 
London Matriculation. — ESTHER, [ENQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OTHER’S HELP.—Wanted, a 

Young Lady, well educated, for boy of 

three years. Salary £18 to £20. Two maids 

kept.—Write, stating age, experience, &c., to 

Miss Cook, 53, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, Liver- 

pool. 

ADY COMPANION or NURSE. 

—Housekeeper, excellent needlewoman. 

Five years’ reference.—Apply, Miss HERBERT, 
12, Lawn-road, Fish Ponds, Bristol. 


EAD CLERK, CASHIER, or as 
TRA VELLER.—Advertiser (29), well 
known in Unitarian circles, earnestly seeks re- 
engagement. Highest references as to ability 
and personal character.—Address, E. G., 103, 
> Offmoor-road, Kidderminster. 
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BOOKS by SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, W.A., B.Se., 


Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, Holywood, County Down; Examiner in the University of London; 
Visitor at the Unitarian Home Missionary College, Manchester. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION, 10s. 6a. net. Witttam BLackwoop & Sons, 


“This book is the result of much csreful thinking. It is 
well worth reading, because of the thoroughgoing and conscientious 
manner in which the auther defines and feces his problems. : 
His work may be commended to those who are interested in the topics 
of which it treats. ’--Afind. 

“We know few recent books which promise more, which are 
written with greater freshness of thought, and which show more 
specalative acuteness.”—The Times. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE NINETE 


“ Tt is the work of aclearand acute thinker, a man possessed of a 
wide and deep knowledge of Philosophy, and, above all, a man of high 
tone and sincere and transparent honesty of purpose.”— The Guardian. 

“Tie cardinal merits of bis book, and those for which we par- 
ticularly desire to commerd it, are its scholarly ard ethical breadth of 
view, and its freedcm from anything like sectarian or partisan animus. 
It is a book that deals philcsopbically and logically with the central 
problem of religious thought, and it may be read with interest and 
profit by students of any class or persuasion whatever.” —The Academy. 

“Dr, Mellone approaches his tesk with se much _philcsophical 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT BOOK OF LOGIC. secon 


‘““ No text-book of Logic that is ever likely to be produced will ‘read 
like a novel’; but so far as it can be simplified, and its difficulties re- 
cuced to a minimum, this desirable end has been accomplished in Dr, 
Mellone’s work. ‘To the student it is indispensable, and the maturer 
scholar will find in it much that is helpful and suggestive.” 

The Aberdeen Journal, 

“Tn most fields of life. : Logic seems so nearly a lost art now- 
adays, that if only people could be induced to study the elementary 
principles as expounded in these pages, much good might ensue. . . . 
For those whose present knowledge of logical principles is vague, anc 
vho desire to sce more clearly, we cordially commend this beok.” 

The Morning Post. 


CONVERGING LINES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


“May be recommended as a popular antidote to much of the 
materialism now preached as the last word of science upon human 
affairs.’ —The Daily News. 


“An able and thoughtful consideration of tho lines upon which 


Liberal Orthodoxy and Unitarianism can, ard as the author thinks do, | 


approach a common ground.’—The Times. 


‘“ A series of able and interesting expositions of the main principles 
on which what we muy call the theological reunion of the future will, 


2s. 


‘“We had not read many pages before we found ourselves in the 
grasp of a master who to original gifts of reflection bad added a 
thorough knowledge of philosophy in its past history and in ibs 
present bearings.’— The Critical Review. 

“Wocan confidently say that all students who aim at something 
more than a merely superficial acquaintance with philosophy will find 
tbe careful reading of the work most helpful and suggestive.” 

The Inquirer. 


ENTH CENTURY. 6s. net. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


acumen, and with so penetrating an insight into the significance of the 


ethical and transcendental speculations that have most influence on 
contemporary thought, that his work could not fail to instruct and 
stimulate any attentive reader.” — The Scotsman. 

“Students will find that this series of studies is fresh and inde- 
perdest enough to be worth their attention. Dr. Mellone 
maintains his right, already vindicated by a previous volume, to a 
place in the select company of philosophers who ally the power of 
suggestive exposition to thcrough technical « quipment.” 

The Literary World. 


d Edition, Revised. 5s. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


“Dr. Mellone expounds the subject in a really admirable fashion 
‘ The chapters on inductive logic, involving asthey dothe whole 
of modern scientific method, are lucid and full of valuable instruction 
to the most casual reader who has a desire to see for himself how it is 
possible to find out the truth about natural things.”—The Pilot. 


“Tn the hands of Dr. Mellone, Legic is obviously not the mere 
‘dodge’ to which Jowett sought to reduce it, but a subject capable of 
the most exact scientific treatment. The skill with which the book is 
so compactly constructed in all its parts shows that the author is a 
complete master of the subject he comes forward to teach.” 

The Glasgow Herald. 


net. London: PHILIP GREEN, [ssex-street, Strand. 
as the author thinks, be bieed. Inthe present condition of thought 
it is eminently desirable thus to attempt o discover whatare the lead- 
ing ideas to which most reasonable thinkers will sutscribe ; and those 
who read his book will feel that Dr. Mellone is well equipped for this 
useful task.” —Vhe Christian World. 

“It bears reading and re-reading, and furnishes a real insight int 


the inner meani: g of a type of religious thought shared by an import- 
ant school of Unitarians ard by liberal minds in other Protestant 


| bodies.” — The Christian Life. 


Tae SUNDAY SCHOcrEr ASSOociéA WIEOW. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CODE BOOK 


and Teachers’ Manval. 
A Practical Guide to the Work of the Sunday School. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 
Price Sd. net. Postage 2d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


By ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


One Shilling Net. 
This little book has been written in the hope 


A MODERN KN.SHT-ERRANT. 


GEORGE SMITH of Coalville. 


By J, ©. BROWN, 
Author of “Elizabeth Fry, the Prisoner’s 
Friend.” 


Postage 2. ee 
Cloth, €d. net. Postage, 1d. 


Part I.—The Sunday School.—Concerning 
Accommodation ; New Buildings ; General Manage- 
ment; Duties of Officers and Staif 


Part II.—Institutions connected with the 
Sunday School.—Treats of the Library, Savings’ 
Jiank, and of Hope, Recreative Evening, Boys’ Own 
Brigade, Guilds, Clubs, Window Gardening Exhi- 
bition, Mothers’ Meetings, &c. 

Part IIIl.—Aids for the Teacher.—A tabu- 
Jated list. of Books has a place in this part, and refer- 
ence is made to Blackboard, Pictures, and other means 
of increasing the interest and value of the lessons. 


that it will be welcome to \oung people who 
ought to know something of James Martincau, 
whese thinking has bad and continues to have 
a powcrful influence upon the best religious life 
of our time; a!so to busy people who have not 
time to read the larger biographies published. 
The Christ an Register (Boston, U.S.A.) says :— 


“The book is designed more especially fer the young, 
yet it is one that the father may read to his children to 
the improvement of himself, and the minister may 
ponder to tbe renewal cf his consecration. What a 


treasure for a young man’s birthday !” 


In the present age, characterised by ccn- 
flicting ideas of war and peace; by the 
glorification of military prowess on the one 
| band, and by the deepening sense of the value 
and sacredness of human life on the other— 
life too often thrown away for ignoble erds— 
| it is well that our attention should be directed 
to one whose character and career form a 
standing testimony to the supreme valje. of 
| noble ideals expressed in the noble acts of a 
simple, strenuous life. 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BOOKS BY BR. GROTHERS. 


_ THE ENDLESS LIFE. 
* ee 1s. net, postage 1d. 
THE GENTLE READER. 


A Volume of Essays, 5s, net, postage 4d. 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET. 
A Volume of Essays, 58. net, postage 4d. 
“There is in these Essays not only wholesome laugh- 
ter and sound common-sense, but fine literary insight 
and a noble faith in the earnestness of life.”"—Inquirer. 
THE UNDERSTANDING HEART. 


A Volume of Sermons. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


Serre 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


Essex Hall Lecture for 1906. 1s. net, postage 2a, 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. — A 
MEETING of the COUNCIL will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, Essex-street, Strand, on 
TUESDAY, October 20i:h. Mr. GrosvENor 
TaLpor, President of the Association, will 
take the Chair at 4p.m. Any notices of 
motion by Members of tbe Council should 
Shay me at Essex Hall by Monday, October 
A Farewell Meeting to the Rev. S. M. 
Crotherr, D.D.. will be held at Essex Hall at 
8 o'clock on the erening of the same day, to 
which members and friends of the Association 

are invited. 

W. CorrLanp Bowe, Secretary. 


Yi ALMSLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL 


The NEW SCHOOL will be opened with a 
BAZAAR on Saturday, October 27th, at 11 a.m, 


Breen oe 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, Essex-st:, Strand, WiG, | 


The Bazaar will be re-opencd on Monday, 


Cerms for Adwuerlisements. 


Advertisemenis for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Wssem-street, 
Sirand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on TUURSDAY, 
to appear the sume week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :—~ £8. a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A ¥uLt report of the autumn meetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at Leeds and Bradford will 
be found in our present issue. The 
Rev. W. Rosling and his congregation 
are to be congratulated on their new 
church, provided with such admirable 
energy and care by the Committee of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union. The Con- 
ference on missionary work at Leeds 
affords much matter for thought. The 
paper read by the Rev. Charles Travers 
was deserving of special attention. 

Dr. CrotHers’ Essex Hali Lecture on 
‘*The Making of Religion,’’ which he 
has recently redelivered at Norwich and 
elsewhere, is published this week, as a 
little shilling book, tastefully bound 
(Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C.), and the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association has just re-issued his 
Essay on ‘‘ The Faith of a Free Church,’’ 
in a new series of tracts (2d.). 


AnotueR lecture which Dr. Crothers 
has been giving is on ‘‘The Present 
Crisis of the Christian Church.’’ It was 
given to an audience of between three and 
four hundred in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on Thursday of last week, and 
briefly reported in the-Liverpool Daily 
Post, which, on Saturday last, had a 
leading article on this lecture, and Mr. 
Jacks’ article in the current Hibbert 
Journal on ‘‘ The Church and the Wo1ld,’’ 
concluding with a severe indictment of 
a growing effeminacy and_ superstitious 


folly on the ritualistic side in the Church 
of England. 

In aid of the Boston Conference Fund, 
as will be seen from the advertisement in 
another column, a performance of that 
clever and very amusing comedy His 
Excellency the Governor is to be given, 
under the direction of Mr. H. B. Lawford, 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 21, at the 
King’s Hall, King-street, Covent-garden. 
This pleasant social effort in a good cause 
is being promoted by a joint committee 
of the Laymen’s Club and the Women’s 
Social Club. Among those taking part in 
the performance are Miss Adelaide Dresser, 
Miss Janet Oram, Mr. Walter Odgers, and 
Mr. Herbert Lawford himself. Our readers 
will know, therefore, that they are assured 
of a capital performance, and the evening 
will furnish, as we trust, not only an 
occasion for the pleasant reunion of many 
friends, but also a substantial contribution 
to the Boston Fund. 

PARLIAMENT has reassembled, and its 
doings promise to be for some time of 
a very interesting, not to say exciting, 
character. There are several highly contro- 
versial Bills to be discussed, but attention 
chiefly centres upon the Education Bill. 
Readers will remember that, having 
passed the Commons, this measure went 
to the Upper House, where it passed the 
second reading before Parliament 
adjourned for the holidays. As a rule, 
the second reading is interpreted as a 
general sanction to the essential principles 
of a Bill; but several peers made speeches 
reserving their right to introduce trans- 
forming ‘“‘ amendments ’’ in committee. 
It is now to be seen what amendments 
will be forced against the express will of 
the Lower House. Some fear has ari:en 
that grave constitutional conflicts are 
before us; we shall see whether the House 
of Lords as a whole is so closely wedded 
to clerical ideals that, for their sake, it is 
willing to dare the worst. We hope not. 

In one respect the situation has 
materially changed since the recess began. 
The ‘‘West Riding’’ decision of the 
Court of Appeal apparently left the 
Government in the position of being able 
to inflict severe loss on the clerical party 
through their teachers. But so many 
difficulties have arisen in consequence of 
that decision that the Government have 
decided to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. They have been blamed for fore- 
going what “seemed a secure party ad- 
vantage; but no serious-minded person 
can regret that they have set the public 
good in the first place. If they are to 


amend the law they must surely know 
first what the law is; and, meanwhile, 
they have to administer it, whether 
they can amend it or not. ‘ihe whole 
question is almost as difficult as ever— 
we say almost, because there appears to 
be general agreement on some important 
points, eg., public control of publicly 
supported schools, and co-ordination~ of 
the various branches of education. Let 
us hope that wise counsels will prevail, 
and that further agreement will be reached 
before the end of the session. We observe 
that the subject is down for discussion 
at the Council of the B. & F.U.A. on 
Tuesday next. 

Lonpon has its own special Educational 
difficulty in the question of administra - 
tion. Experience has amply proved the 
accuracy of our forecast as to the result 
of thrusting the enormous work of the 
late School Board upon the already suffi- 
ciently weighty County Council. We 
suppose nobody denies now that the 
experiment has failed. The work has 
lacked the close and skilled attention it 
should have had on the part of the public 
tepresentatives, and has fallen more and 
more into the hands of the official staff. 
What that means is best understood by 
those who have any part in the manage- 
ment of the schools, but its effect can be 
readily imagined by outsiders. A proposal 
has now been made to add sixty more 
members to the Council, and in other 
ways to remedy the present mischief 
without recurring to a body elected ad 
hoc. *As the Council is to be elected early 
next year, any legislative steps necessary 
must be considered almost immediately. 


Tue National Union of Women Workers 
has this week been holding its annual 
conference at Tunbridge Wells. The 
conference was opened by Mrs. Creighton, 
who delivered an address on ‘‘ Parental 
Control and the Development of In- 
dividuality within the Home.’’. Among 
many interesting suggestions, we notice 
this, that children should constantly be 
called on to make their own decisions, 
and we seem to recall some children who 
did not need any encouragement to do 
this. Dealing with the case of the elder 
girls, Mrs. Creighton entered a plea for 
their being brought up to do some work, 
and further that they should not refuse 
to do paid work. Of course there are 
still many homes where the father would 
feel to have lost cast ‘‘in the City,’’ if 
a daughter of his were known to be en- 
gaged in any useful occupation. Mrs. 
Creighton further entered a _ protest 
against girls accepting ‘‘ pocket money 
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wages.’ It is one of the cruellest things 
a woman can do, for it means that her 
sisters who have really to earn their living 
must live on what to her is but pocket 
money. 

Women have suffered of late years 
through the recent reforms in Local 
Government, but the temporary set-back 
to the employment of women on local 
bodies can hardly last much longer. Not 
to mention the activity of the increasingly 
powerful Women’s Local Government 
Association, a long step forward has been 
taken. The London County Council has 
resolved to ask for a Bill increasing its 
numbers to 200, and to make women 
eligible as councillors. It is not too early 
to be moving, unless we wish altogether 
to lose the services of women in local 
administration. There seems to be some- 
thing like a consensus of opinion that 
when the present Poor Law goes into the 
melting pot, it will emerge without the 
existing Boards of Guardians. If so, the 
last body on which women can sit will 
have gone. 


AN important international inquiry into 
the methods and results of moral training 
in schools at home and abroad has been 
initiated this month in London, which 
promises to have far-reaching consequences. 
The nature of the inquiry is set forth 
in an appeal, which is being issued to 
those who are interested in the moral 
education of the young. It is signed 
by the Bishops of Ripon, Hereford, and 
Stepney ; the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry, late Lord Justice of Appeal, Judge 
of the International High Court of the 
Hague; the Right Hon. A. Dyke Acland, 
former Minister of Education; Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Principal of the University of 
Birmingham ; the Rev. J. B. Paton, D.D. 
(of Nottingham); Mr. Harrold Johnson, 
Secretary of the Moral Instruction League ; 
and Prof. M. E. Sadler, LL.D., who is 
acting as Hon. Sec. at 8, Buckingham- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


THE appeal contains the following 
statement:—‘‘Many efforts have been 
made in recent years to strengthen the 
character-forming influences of the schools 
in the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Japan, and elsewhere. No _ systematic 
attempt, however, has yet been m de to 
focus the results of this varied experience. 
It is proposed, therefore, to institute an 
inquiry, conducted by trained investi- 
gators, who would ascertain the conclu- 
sions which the best authorities in the 
different countries have reached as the 
outcome of their recent efforts. It is 
_ hoped to complete this inquiry and to 
publish the reports of the investigators 
by the autumn of 1907. In this way 
the movement for strengthening the 
moral and civic training given in the 
schools will have the advantage of start- 
ing from the solid basis of a scientific 
survey of the whole field. It is there- 
fore proposed to form a temporary Inter- 
national Committee for the purpose of 
organising this inquiry. The Committee 
for the United Kingdom will work in con- 
cert with corresponding Committees 
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States of America, France, and other 
countries,’’ 


Mr. Enwin ARMSTRONG writes in reply 
to Mr. Robinson’s letter oi last week, 
saying that while he cannot offer a remedy 
for the evils of poverty, the first thing to 
be done is to obtain a clear idea of the 
facts of the present situation. And he 
adds :—‘‘ The two facts the perception 
of which Mr. Robinson’s article appeared 
to me to obscure, are, first that less coal 
is required in summer than in winter, 
and second that the cost of getting coal 
ig vastly more than 2s. 6d. per ton. I 
therefore conclude, firstly, that the cause 
of the short time worked in summer at 


the pits is not the avariciousness of the. 


colliory owners, whether it be true or not 
that the colliery owners of a certain dis- 
trict made an unprofitable attempt last 
summer to keep up the price of coal by 
limiting their output ; and, also, secondly, 
that the cause of low wages is not to be 
found in the enormous profits of the 
colliery owners. I may explain that 
my rough estimate of 7s. to 88. as the cost 
per ton included the 4d. to 6d. which is 
the amount of royalty paid, and also 
rates, taxes, workmen’s compensation, &c.” 
One thing that Unitarians and members 
of the kindred churches might learn from 
the Methodists is a certain audacity cf 
utterance. The other day there was an 
announcement somewhat like this :— 
‘*The Rev. A. B. will speak on Gospel 
miracles and several Gospel miracles will 
speak.’’ Daring, but sufficiently sugges- 
tive. How would it be if one of us were 
to announce :—‘‘ B. A; will speak on the 
Love of the Heavenly Father, and several 
sons of God will speak.’’ In any case it 
will be by such sons of God as we are 
able to produce that our Gospel of the 
Father will be judged. 
Tne religious newspapers have had 
many times recently to refer to a com- 
parative lack of enthusiasm for foreign 
missions. The “annual missionary meet- 
ing,’’ with the usual number, or an extra 
number, of able speakers, and a live mis- 
sionary to'give immediate testimony, does 
not draw the crowd or eyoke the en- 
thusiasm that once would have been con- 
fidently expected. The hesitation that 
has made missionary workers anxious is 
not wholly an evil. It is leading to a re- 
consideration that will bring about a 
better understanding between the teacher 
and the taught; it may lead sometimes 
to a very interesting exchange of function 
between the two: As was remarked the 
other day by the President of the United 
Methodist Free Churches: “ An intelli- 
gent foreigner might bid them solve home 
problems before sending cut missionaries 
to reform strange lands. He did not 
know what objection they could reason- 
ably urge if the Chinese were to propose 
to send missionaries to win England from 
drunkenness to sobriety.’ A well- 
organised attempt at reciprocity in 
spiritual endeavour would, perhaps, be 
more beneficial than the commerce by 
which on one side the supplies exceed 
the demand, and, on the other, the most 
elementary wants are not satisfied. 


eres 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.* 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL, 


THE Rev. J. Estrin CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.Lrrv. 


[The first four sections of this address 
appeared in last week’s INQUIRER. ] 
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in modern times, however, the experience 
of communion with the living Christ is 
earnestly pressed upon us as the essence 
of Hvangelical religion. It is especially 
connected with certain crises of the moral 
and spiritual life, the conviction of sin, 
and the sense of forgiveness. But it is by 
no means limited to these. The whole 
sphere of personal welfare and of the interior 
desires day by day is referred to him. 
Have we need of divine help in the struggle 
with evil temper, with envy, jealousy, or 
base ambition? Do we want strength 
in the weariness of daily duty? Do we 
seek increase of faith inseasons of doubt,or 
in moments of peril exclaim ‘‘ Save, Lord, 
we perish’? 2 The answering aid guaran- 
tees the reality of the object of our petitions, 
and becomes the inexpugnable witness of 
the truth. There is an apparent finality 
about this evidence which makes any 
attempt to analyse it seem like a rude 
intrusion into the sanctuary ; 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stands up and answers, I have felt. 

But the teacher who does not share the 
specific forms of these experiences, must 
needs desire if he can to learn from their 
exponents how to recognise the validity 
of their interpretation. The soul is, by 
hypothesis, in contact with a mighty 
spiritual power, other than itself and yet 
within. The question is, under what 
forms this power is to be recognised. How 
can we identify it with a historic figure 
like the living Christ in two natures, 
divine and human, the manhood being 
taken into God? If we ask the most 
learned of Wesleyan divines, Dr. Beet, we 
shall be informed that this poweris no other 
than the Spirit. It is the Spirit that 
dwells in the heart of the believer. Itis the 
Spirit that is the source of graces of 
faith, hope, and love. It is the Spirit 
that operates on conscience and affection, 
and the Spirit is only identified with Christ 
by a text in St. Paul. Or the Presby- 
terian, Dr. Forrest, will admit to us that 
by no conscious distinction can the soul 
mark off its communion with the Son 
from communion with the Father ; agree- 
ing in this, it would seem, with the German 
mystic Suso, nearly six centuries ago, 
who laid down that in the highest condition 
of union with God the soul takes no note of 
persons separately. The Scotch theologian, 
therefore, also recognises that he knows 
that Christ is there only because the Serip- 
ture witness tells him ; and so we are once 
more referred back to history. Does the 
Congregationalist, Dr. Dale, affirm that 
the record is not needed? Though the 


* An Address delivered at the opening of the 
Session, on Monday, October 15. Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s Address at the opening of the previous 
Session, on ‘Christianity in the Light of 
Historical Science,” appeared in the INQUIRER 
of October 21, 1905, and has also been separ- 
ately published by the College. The present 
Address is also to be so published immediately 
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Gospels should be blotted from the scroll 
of time, the testimony of the Church 
would be sufficient ; is there not a con- 
tinuity of experience for which Augustine 
and Luther vouch? The Presbyterian 
demurs; amid the liabilities of extrava- 
gance and illusion authority is needed to 
regulate and correct. In other words 
the experience of ‘‘ the living Christ ’’ 
does not, after all, authenticate itself. 


' It needs a recognised standard for its 


guarantee ; and that which is invoked 
to render historic testimony credible, and 
provide a spiritual vindication of traditional 
record, requires after all the confirmation 
cf the very authority which it is summoned 
to support. 

I will not now ask how far this type of 
teaching about the conditions of divine 
forgiveness coincides with that of Jesus 
himself. Iam not here concerned with ulti- 
mate theological truths but with the 
historic forms of the religious life. The 
majority of Christendom has fashioned 
its faith upon other lines, and found the 
secret of strength not in the Evangelical 
individualism of the work of the Spirit, 
but in the Catholic conception of sacra- 
mental communion. ‘The stress here falls 
upon the Church with its hierarchy and 
powers, conceived as the mystic body of 
Christ; and the Anglican student of 
Christian mysticism accordingly tells us 
that ‘*‘ what joins us to Christ is not so 
much a unity of the individual soul with 
the heavenly Christ as an organic unity 
with all men.’’ The central idea of 
Eucharistic devotion is still, as with Paul, 
the Passion. But it is worked out in a 
totally different way. In the daily sacri- 
fice of the mass it is repeated in bloodless 
fashion on tens of thousands of altars, 
and the believer in communicating actually 
feeds upon his Lord. Every student of 
the Middle Ages knows how exalted 
was the faith which gathered round 
the consecrated elements, The en- 
thusiasm of holy adventure poured itself 
into the legends of the Grail which Tenny- 
son has transmuted for us into permanent 
types of spiritual endeavour, failure, and 
achievement. The rapture of union, pre- 
sent more or less in Christian literature 


_ ever since Origen interpreted the Song of 


Songs in terms of the mystic bride of 
Christ, thrilled through Augustine, and 
inspired the fiery Bernard or the brothers 
of St: Victor, Richard and Hugh. If 
the incidents of impassioned experience 
are to determine the forms of faith, let 
the student consider the work wrought, 
for example, by Catherine of Siena on her 
turbulent age. The house still stands at 
the bottom of one of the hills within the 
city walls where, in 1367, at the age of 
twenty, she espoused herself to the virgin 
Pass into the great church of 
San Domenico on the heights hard by, 


‘and you enter at the foot of the nave 


the little Capella delle Volte. It was the 
scene of many a divine colloquy where she 
conversed familiarly with Jesus Christ, 
her spouse: There she gave a little silver 
eross which she had threaded on, her rosary 
to a poor man, who was none other than 
her heavenly Lord, who afterwards told 
her that he would show it.on the judgment 
day to the whole world: There occurred 
those two strange visions, the first on 
July 18, 1370, when Christ took away 


her heart, the second two days later when 
he reappeared bearing in his hand a rosy 
heart of flame which he placed in her side ; 
and from that time no contradiction could 
disturb her. In the chapel dedicated to 
her further up the nave stands a little 
wooden crucifix brought from a church at 
Pisa, where the saint had once knelt before 
it at communion ; and Christ (so her con- 
fessor Raimund relates) had descended 
from the cross and imparted to her the 
sacred wounds. And all the while in the 
midst of intense bodily suffering she 
is sustained with a holy joy, as she tends 
the sick, ministers to the lepers, comforts 
the plague-stricken, heals the feuds of 
the nobles, reconciles the enemies of the 
state; and at length by sheer might 
of spiritual influence, in the face of a cor- 
rupted papal court—stabbed in the foot 
by the Pope’s own niece as she knelt in 
prayer before the altar—she brings back 
Gregory XI. from Avignon to Rome, and 
terminates the long exile satirically known 
as the Babylonish captivity. Uncon- 
sumed by incessant toil she conducts an 
immense correspondence, and composes 
the dialogues of the soul with Christ, in 
which (to use the words of the most learned 
and sympathetic English student of her 
time) we seem to heat ‘‘ Catherine’s render- 
ing into finite words of unspeakable 
things which she has learned by intuition 
in that half-hour during which there is 
silence in heaven.’’ No one can follow 
the phases of this extraordinary union of 
the mystical and the practical without 
the conviction that her energy was fed 
from unseen springs : must not the Evan- 
gelical critic who regards the Catholic faith 
in transubstantiation as illusory, admit 
with her confessor, Brother Raimund, 
‘* We are in the valley, and we presume to 
judge concerning what is on the summit of 
the mountain ’’ ? 

Or turn to Paris in the most brilliant age 
of France. Study the life of one, rich, 
beautiful, accomplished, but unhappily 
married. On July 22, 1672, she signs a 
covenant sent to her by her friend, 
Genevieve Granger, a Benedictine prioress. 
‘* T henceforth take Jesus Christ to be mine, 
and I give myself to him, unworthy though 
I am, to be his spouse. I ask of him in 
this marriage of spirit with spirit that I may 
be of the same mind with him, meek, pure, 
nothing in myself, and united in God’s 
will. And, pledged as I am to be his, 
I accept as a part of my marriage portion 
the temptations and sorrows, the crosses 
and contempt, which fell to him.’’ Read 
the story of her philanthropies, her friend- 
ships, her imprisonments. It is Mme. 
Guion, whose hymns through Cowper’s 
translation have long been part of our 
English devotion. To her, too, as to the 
devout nuns of Port Royal, the secret of 
strength in sorrow and suffering and per- 
secution lay in the august privilege of the 
Eucharist. ‘‘ O happy minds and blessed 
souls,’? says Thomas & Kempis, ‘* who 
have the privilege of receiving thee, their 
God, with devout affection, and in so 
receiving thee are permitted to be full of 
spiritual joy.”’ 

There was, however, another aspect of 
Christ in medizval thought. If in the one 
character he was seen again and again as a 
gentle child or tender lamb within the holy 
bread, at other times he loomed vast and 


dreadful as the Rex tremendce majestatis, 
the judge who hurled the sinner into hell. 
Already, in the fresco attributed to 
Orcagna, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, he 
stands in the terrific attitude in which 
Michael Angelo afterwards depicted him 
in the Sistine chapel. There, however, 
the Virgin Mary appears as intercessor, 
just as in other schemes of thought Christ 
had himself interposed for sinners before 
the Father’s wrath. Everyone knows how 
many are the elements which contributed 
to exalt her as she rose before the believer, 
head of all martyrs, queen of the heavenly 
choir, protectress of the family and the 
state, mother of the Creator and spouse of 
God. By her obedience, purity, humility, 
and self-sacrifice, she takes part with the 
Trinity in the Incarnation, and thus has 
her share in the redemption of the world. 
She even participates in the Passion of her 
Son, offers him to the Father, and realises 
at least the anguish of consent. Once 
more, I am not concerned with the truth of 
theologic forms, but with the manifest- 
ations of religious experience. The whole 
of life is entrusted to her care. Her joys, 
her sorrows, become the spiritual types to 
which the believer looks and is enlightened. 
The great monastic orders laid their self- 
renunciations at her feet. In her name and 
to her chastity was knighthood consecrated. 
She was the inspiration of poctry, and the 
supreme object of art. The peasant among 
the mountains still places his home and his 
fields under her guardianship; and the 
cultivated peovle of the city find in her 
no less their refuge and strength. Wan- 
dering one day among the ccclesiastical 
antiquities of Paris, I entered a chapel in 
one of the oldest churches in the Latin 
quarter. Its walls from floor to roof were 
crowded with hundreds of tablets which all 
told the same tale with strange monotony. 
They all belonged to the terrible year 1870- 
1871. Here were recorded the fulfil- 
ments of vows for husband, father, brother, 
and son, serving in the trenches during the 
siege. Here were thanksgivings for deliver- 
ance, for rescue from danger by wounds, 
famine, or disease, during that dreadful 
winter, as whole families were united in 
safety and in faith. It was a spectacle 
of infinite pathos. What suffering, what 
anxiety, what consolation! For the desires 
that were not granted there were no tablets 
of resignation. But if religion is to be 
founded upon experience in answer to 
prayer, how can the Evangelical deny the 
Catholie’s plea ? 


Ve: 


But the argument may be carried one 
step further. Jf we discern ‘‘ One Gospel 
in many Dialects’’ within the lhmits of 
the New Testament, if the Christian 
churches, age after age, produce fresh 
varieties of sacred speech, intelligible at 
least to their day and generation, by the 
exaltation of the few or the faith of the 
many, what shall ke said of the other 
voices in the great chorus of the world’s 
religions ? Are they not,. too, members 
of the same wide fraternity of tongues ? 
It was a saying of Augustine that there is 
no false doctrine which fails to contains 
some truth—WNulla falsa doctrina est quae 
non aliqua vera intermisceat. Had Augus- 
tine ever read the ‘‘Lord’s Song’’ or 
Bhagaved-Gitd, the most sacred book of th 
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followers of Vishnu, he would have found 
a remarkable application of his principle. 
It comes to us incorporated in one of the 
two colossal epics of Indian literature, 
the Mahabharata. There it is strangely 
inserted as an episode in the struggle 
Letween the sons of Pandu and the son of 
Kuru. The hosts on either side are arrayed 
foc battle, when the knight Arjuna (one 
of the sons of Pandu) stricken with remorse 
at the approaching slaughter, addresses 
Krishna, who acts as his charioteer. 
Krishna is, in fact, the incarnation of the 
beneficent god, Vishnu, creator and sus- 
tainer of the world. He answers with a 
discourse on the heavenly wisdom or mystic 
knowledge by which the believer shall be 
freed from sin, and united in spirit with 
the universal Lord. In its present place 
it would seem to have received additions 
in the interest of more than one philo- 
sophic school. Its date cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty, though there 
is good reason for thinking that its earliest 
form may be carried back at least two 
centuries before our era. It breathes so 
exalted a piety that it has been gravely 
argued that it had felt, though far off, the 
touch of Christ. The attempt of an enthu- 
siastic German, Dr. Lorinser (1869), to 
prove that its author was acquainted with 
all the Gospels, the Book of Acts, and all 
the Epistles except those to the Thessa- 
lonians, Philemon, and the Hebrews, has 
not, indeed, found any support. But when 
so cautious a scholar as Professor Hopkins 
(of Pennsylvania) makes an elaborate com- 
parison of it with the Fourth Gospel, his 
argument in favour of the dependence of 
the Indian poem, though not to me con- 
vincing, must be heard with respect. The 
higher thought of India (as is well known) 
soared far above the traditional scriptures 
with their superstructures of ritual and law. 
These belonged to the lower scheme oi 
works and merit, which detained the agent 
in the round of transmigration. From 
this the philosophy of religion sought to 
lead him into the world of spiritual reality 
beyond all change. The Pauline gospel 
was more closely involved in legal cate- 
gories, especially in its account of the 
death of Christ by which the Law was proved 
to have undone itself. The Hindu sage is 
not embarrassed by the necessity ot linking 
the incarnate Vishnu with the ceremonial 
system. The conceptions oi divine promise 
and purpose, which play so large a part 
in Pauline thought, are lacking in India, 
and law and ritual could be more easily 
referred to a lower plane. The language of 
sacrifice which gathers round the person 
of the Messiah finds no place, therefore, 
in the story of Krishna. He is the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu sent forth to deliver men 
irom their sins, to overcome the powers of 
evil, and to establish the rule of righteous- 
ness on earth. His death, however, by the 
stray shaft oi a hunter, who implores his 
forgiveness and is immediately sent to the 
world above in a heavenly car, possesses 
no kind oi redemptive value. In a scheme 
which provided an exact moral equivalent 
for every thought and act of good or evil, 
according to the doctrine of the Deed 
(Karma), no form of vicarious atonement 
was possible. On the other hand, akove 
the religion of works rises, in the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Song,’’ the religion of bhakti, fervent devo- 
tion or love. The ultimate principle of 
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salvation, indeed, as in the Fourth Gospel; 
is knowledge. 
ledge,’’ says the Lord, ‘‘ men become one 
in nature with me.’’ 
is attained through fervent love. 
he knows me in truth, who and what I 
am ; then knowing me in truth he forthwith 
enters into me.’’? ‘‘ Have thy mind on 
me, thy love towards me, thy sacrifice 
(used metaphorically of worship) toward 
me; do homage to me.’’ ‘* Abandoning 
all righteous deeds (2.e., reliance on 
works as the means of salvation), see 
me as thy sole refuge. I will deliver thee 
from all sins.’’ The doctrine oi ‘‘ mutual 
inherence,’’ as the late Dr. Moberly desig- 


nated the Pauline and Johannine view, 


of the relations of the believer and Christ, 
reappears in the promise of Krishna to the 
disciple: ‘‘ They that worship me with 
love dwell in me, and I in them.’’ And 
the salvation of the true believer, however 
guilty be his past, is sure: ‘‘ Even though 
he be a doer of exceeding evil.that worships 
me with undivided worship, he shall be 
deemed good, for he is of right purpose. 
Speedily he becomes righteous of soul, and 
comes to lasting peace. O son of Kunti 
be assured that none who is devoted to me 
is lost.’”? The demand of God from man, 
the condition of true worship, is love. 
The response of God to man is expressed in 
prasada, identified in the physical world 
with clearness or radiance; in the imner 
realm with calmness and serenity of mind, 
or, when directed towards others, with 
favour or grace. This is the ultimate 
possession of the believer: ‘‘ If thou hast 
thy thought on me, thou shalt by my 
grace pass over all hard ways.’’ ‘‘ In him 
seek refuge with thy whole soul; by his 
grace thou shalt win supreme peace, the 
everlasting realm.’’ Here, then, is a 
religion of incarnation, which is at the 
same time a religion of revelation and 
deliverance; and Krishna declares: ‘‘ I 
am born age after age for the saving of the 
good, the destruction of evildoers, and the 
establishing of virtue (or religion.).’’ 
Religiously the world is the creation of a 
gracious God. It is brought forth by his 
free grace, and his beneficence in its pro- 
duction becomes the type for his human 
worshipper. He guides its course, holding 
the door of deliverance open to all who seck 
it; and accordingly we read: ‘‘ He who 
serves me with unswerving endeavour of 
love becomes fit for the partaking of the 
divine nature (Brahmahood). For I am 
the image of Brahma, of the eternal and 
infinite, of the everlasting truth, and of 
absolute joy.”’ 

The story of Hindu theology is full of 
bewildering intricacies which are hardly 
likely even to arouse the passing interest 
of the ordinary Western believer. But 
they are assuredly of profound significance 
to the student of religious experience. 
For similar facts must be explained by 
similar causes ; and corresponding types of 
trust and endeavour imply like play of 
thought upon the vicissitudes of the spirit 
within. Why, asked the ancient sages 
long before, should some men have reached 
the vision of reality, and discerned the 
identity of the self within the heart with 
** the True of the True,’’ the absolute and 
universal ? It was because their eyes had 
been opened, and the Great Self had 
chosen them for hisown. Here was already 


‘* Coming into this know- 


But this knowiedge 
‘* By love 
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a doctrine of election; the religion of 
devotion or love readily suggested a variety 
of fresh problems which the subtle specu- 
lative activity of the Hindu mind delighted 
to throw into quaint imaginative forms. 
Was salvation due to the irresistible and 
free action of God, or did it depend in any 
way on the co-operation of man? Where 
lay the initiative, in divine grace or 
human endeavour ? The disputants on the 
one side advanced the argument of the 
cat. ‘God seizes the soul,’’ they urged, 
““and saves it, Just as a cat carries away 
its little ones from danger.’’ ‘‘ Nay, 
rather,’’ replied the advocates on the other, 
with the argument of the monkey, ‘‘ the 
soul seizes hold of God, and saves itself by 
him, just as the young one of ‘the monkey 
escapes from peril by clinging to its 
mother’s side.’? And out of these dilem- 
mas arose yet another. How can God, if 
he is just, and good, resolve to choose some 
and pass over others? Or, from the 
counter point of view, if he is Almighty, 
how can there be action of human wills 
independent or opposed to his? Or yet, 
again, when faith and grace have once 
been given, can they be forfeited, or is the 
perseverance of the saints assured ? 
Why should I fetch these items of con- 
troversy out of the obscurity of a distant 
land? For two reasons:—In the first 
place they warn us against what may be 
called provincialism in religion. The types 
of faith and life with which we are familiar, 
are not all unknown elsewhere. The mys- 
teries of God and the secrets of the soul 
have been the age-long objects of devout 
thought without as well as within the pale 
of Christendom. ~But, secondly, they have 
never had so firm a seat in specific human 
personalities. ‘They have not been em- 
bodied in a great tradition which guarded 
their noblest forms against dispersal in 
vague clouds of myth. No one would 
compare the legends of Krishna in the 
Puranas with the story of the Gospels, 
except for some curiosity of occasional 
detail. The Christian student for the 
ministry of religion returns, therefore, to 
the first interpreters of Christian experi- 
ence, the first creators of Christian theology, 
to Paul and John. Is it simply to repeat 
their phrases? Nay, but to get back 
through them to the Master who stands 
above them both. The reply to the philo- 
sophic inquirer who seeks for the differenti- 
ation of Christianity among the religions 
of the world, is not difficult to find. Paul 
and John have the same explanations..- 
In Pauline language it is ‘‘ the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus.’’ The Johannine Jesus 
uses the same great word: ‘‘I am come 
that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.’’? And this spirit has two 
aspects. As it looks out on man it begets 
human helpfulness :—‘‘ Iam in the midst of 
you as he that serveth.’’ As it looks up to 
God it prompts the surrender of sonship :— 
‘* Father, not my will but thine be done.’’ 
Here are the inspirations of duty and faith, 
Service and trust must be the two keys 
of your future work. I do not say that 
they will unlock all mysteries. There aro 
secrets of discipline and destiny which God 
keeps in reserve: they are known only 
to those who enter into the joy of their 
Lord. But on these two mighty impulses 
the vast fabric of the Church has been 
erected. We have been told lately that 
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in the teaching of religion, even to children, 


the Gospels must be interpreted by the 
Church. I believe that to be profoundly 
true, if we are agreed on what we mean by 
the Church. If we have only in view the 
decisions of its councils and the proposi- 
tions of its creeds, it is sufficient to reply 
that the clauses of the Quicunque vult do not 
help me to understand the Sermon on the 
Mount. Butifwe have regard to the total- 
ity of believers, one great fact will emerge 
through all varieties of doctrine and rite. 
The fundamental and impelling power that 
unifies the whole, that sends the missionary 
to distant lands, or the martyr to the stake, 


ot the scholar to his desk, or the nun to her’ 


works of charity, or the Sunday School 
teacher to his class—that keeps the great 
host of faithful workers in all times and 
lands for God and man at their posts of 
duty, and sustains the “‘dim common 
populations ’’ as they bear the sorrows and 
endure the hardships of our mortal lot— 
is the imitatio Christi, the effort, how often 
inarticulate and baffled, but never wholly 
futile, to appropriate and reproduce some 
element in the experience of Jesus. This 
is the witness of Christian history, and this 
is what makes its study an aid of the highest 
importance to the Christian minister. We 
are learning now that the fellowship of the 
Spirit of Life is wider than any creed, and 
God gives us access to it in many different 
ways. He who seeks to be its minister to 
other men, must learn to carry it into 
fields unvisited by Jesus; into the devo- 
tion to truth, which is the glory of science, 
and the love of beauty, which is the secret 
of poetry and art ; into the industrial enter- 
prises reared onthe toil of the people; into the 
purposes of civ cand national welfare in the 
great fight with ignorance and suffering and 
sin; nay, I may add, into the obscure 
impulses which bring races and civilisations 
into conflict, and the means which may 
secure the pre-eminence of the Prince of 
Peace. Be not alarmed. You are not 
called to do all these things at once. But 
you are called to recognise that as life 
slowly tends to grow more complex, the 
demands upon the ministry will continually 
increase. I set before you, therefore, high 
aims, and I ask you to give to the College 
your best energies. On the threshold of 
a venerable chapel in Numidia was carved 
the inscription, Bonus intra, melior ext. 
The aspiration of the ancient worshipper 
may well become the modern student. A 
college that is dedicated ‘‘ to truth, to 
liberty, to religion,’? must needs be a 
sanctuary of faith and prayer. I cannot 
predict for you an easy life: you are con- 
tent to face the unknown future with a 
cheerful trust. The lines will not always 
fall to you in pleasant places, and you may 
be early confronted with grim facts of fail- 
ure or pain. But if you have learned the 
lesson of discipleship, and are able to say 
in humble confidence with the Apostle Pav] 
‘* Our sufficiency is of God,’’ the wonder 
and the joy of your work will grow even 
through frequent trial and possible defeat. 
You may find but small opportunities ; your 
message may only reach a few; you may 
be for ever haunted by the sense of your 
inadequacy to realise the greatness of your 
calling; you may have little share in the 
redemptive labours ot our age; you may 
be excluded from precious fellowship 
which would sustain your spirit; what 


then ? You will be ministers of God—God 
always working, always teaching, always 
loving ; God known in the grandeur of the 
world ; God revealed in the mighty growth 
of the human spirit ; God recognised by the 
testimony of innumerable faithful souls ; 
God calling us for ever forwards to new 
knowledge, clearer vision, wider truth ; 
God our infinite source, and God our ever- 
lasting goal. And in weakness and obscu- 
rity you will still raise the song, ‘‘ O the 
depth ot the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are 
his judgments and his ways past tracing 
out! 
unto him, are all things. 
glory for ever. Amen.’’ 


THE “HIBBERT JOURNAL.’’ 


Tt is superfluous at the beginning of its 
fifth year to speak of the success of the 
Hibbert Journal. The circulation it has 
attained and, even more, the influence it 
exerts must have far surpassed the expec- 
tations of the editor and his fellow-workers 
and friends. We can only rejoice again 
in the great work which the Hibbert 
Jcurnal is doing, and express our ense 
of the deep debt owing to Mr. Jacks for 
the untiring energy and the wise judg- 
ment with which he conducts the affairs 
of the journal. 

The present number is_ especially 
notable for the unrest which it manifests 
in the world of religious thought. It is 
not, however, the unrest of growing scep- 
ticism or negative opinions, but the un- 
rest of a deeper faith desiring freedom 
from outworn forms, of trying to find ex- 
pression for a larger, richer religious 
thought of life. We are not surprised to hear 
of men of all classes in all parts of the 
world finding in the Hibbert Journal 
guidance and strength for their mental 
and moral life. 

The Editor’s article on “Church and 
World” merits a longer notice than we 
can give it here. It is a fine vindication 
of the moral worth of the so-called secular 
world of to-day. In an article published 
a year ago upon the Japanese, Mr. Jacks 
suggested that Huropean Christianity was 
in need of more humility, and that it had 
much to learn from the moral strength 
displayed by a non-Christian nation. In 
his present article he suggests that the 
Christian Churches, with their great 
organisations and their large claims, are 
in need of more humility, and that they 
have much to learn from the moral 
strength displayed by the so-called secylar 
world. Mr. Jacks draws an impressive 
contrast between the veracity of science 
and the veracity of the churches. 

‘* A passion for vague engagements seems 
to have possessed the intellect of the 
churches. In the sphere of religious 
belief men may pledge themselves to all 
sorts of issues without feeling committed 
to this or that. A liberty of private 
interpretation is claimed for solemn and 
public undertakings. Language when 
applied to the expression of religious 
belief seems to have a different set of 
values from those carried in other depart- 
ments of thought. Elsewhere words are 
supposed to convey something; here they 
may convey almost anything. Not only 


‘has it become impossible to say what a 


For of him, and through him, and. 
To him be the 


particular dogma means, but highly 
difficult to say what it does not mean; 
for there is hardly a conceivable meaning 
which ingenuity may not contrive to 
fix on the werds. .: . While religious 
teaching has been falling into these 
feeble and vacillating habits, science has 
been setting an example of stern responsi- 
bility in the use of languages. . . . The 
habit of science is straightforward, exact- 
ing, uncompromising, direct. Therefore 
the conscience of mankind is on the side 
of science. After all, there is no moral 
conception so powerful in human life es 
the idea of truth; there is none which 
carries in it an influence so vital over the 
characters of communities and men, and 
gathers round it such strong reinforce- 
ments of moral sympathy.’’ We should 
probably misunderstand Mr. Jacks if we 
regard these charges as only brought 
against creed-bound churches. There is a 
danger of loose thought and loose expres- 
sion in all who speak about religion, and 
it would be well for all of us to feel 
we have something to learn in veracity 
from such men as John Stuart Mill or 
Professor Huxley. Nowhere can you find 
that profound sense of the importance of 
truth more finely expressed than in a 
letter of Huxley to Charles Kingsley. 
« The longer I live, the more obvious it 
is to me that the most sacred act of a 
man’s life is to say and to feel, ‘I believe 
such and such to be true.’ All the greatest 
rewards and all the heaviest penalties of 
existence cling about that act.’’ At the 
same time, Mr. Jacks, perhap:, presses the 
contrast ketween theological looseness 
and scientific exactitude further than is 
wholly justifiable. The subject of theology 
is beyond the senses, it is vaster than the 
highest thought and imagination. There 
must be something of the mystic in every 
great theologian, and something of the 
poet. We demand scientific precision 
and impartiality from him when he 
is discussing the authorship of Mark’s 
Gospel or the Virgin Birth, but when he 
is speaking of God we should rather 
expect a passion, a creative imagination 
and a sense of infinite mystery which can- 
not find expression in clear-cut dogmas or 
scientific arguments. This, of course, does 
not justify unveracity: The greatness of 
the subject oaly makes unveracity more 
blasphemous, But it ought to make us 
especially careful not to impute unve- 
racity to every vague statement or to 
every teacher who uses symbolism and 
metaphor as partial presentations of a 
truth beyond his grasp. 

Mr. Jacks, for all his admiration of the 
world and his feeling of its innate good- 
ness, does not, it need hardly be said, 
wish the Church abolished or think that 
the world could get on better without it. 

‘As Constitutional Head, as the em- 
bodiment of the organising spirit of the 
common life, men are seeking the Church, 
and in that capacity are ready to endow 
her with higher and wider functions than 
she has ever possessed. They need her 
to voice the Purpose which planted in the 
world from the beginning, makes it 
Divine—a Church begotten of the inner 
and perfect essence of the World, and 
belonging to it as universally as Reason 
belongs to humanity ; a Church which 
shall deal with the World as Christ dealt 


with the sinner, continually revealing it 


“02 
to itself as good, until her message 
becomes the speech of the World’s 


higher self and her mission the reflection 
of the World’s ultimate desire.’* While 
accepting gratefully and admiringly this 
noble description of the work of the 
true Church, we could have wished 
Mr. Jacks had referred a little more 
definitely to the unique and special func- 
tion of the Church, the provision of public 
worship. However much the best men 
of the world may care for truth and 
right, however capable they are of know- 
ing God without instruction from the 
Church, they do not find in the world, 
with allits virtues, that one thing which 
has been from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity an essential part of the religious 
life and which, we believe, must remain so. 
The Church has no right to play the 
tyrant either in doctrines or morals. But 
as providing public worship it has a 
function allits own. No doubt ore reason 
for the abstention of good men from public 
worship is due to the faults of the 
churches in not providing a more 
adequate and beautiful and _ sincere 
expression for the need of united wor- 
ship which is in all religious men. 
But there is just a possibility that 
thoughtful, earnest men may find an 
excuse for laziness or independence in the 
faults of public worship, and, instead of 
helping the Church to improve, may 
relapse into a lonely indifference to the 
Church, which in the end is not only 
harmful to the Church but perilous for 
their own full religious life. 

One of the most striking articles which 
has appeared in the Hibbert Journal for 
some time is that by the well-known 
singer, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. There is 
a suppressed emotion and an intensity of 
religious conviction about this article 
which makes it very impressive. It is 
not argument, but the revelation of a 
singer’s life, and of the meaning of religion 
for him, It is an example of the very 
thing for which Mr. Jacks has been con- 
tending—the essential sacredness of so- 
called secular employments. Mr. Davies 
describes how he began life as a clergy- 
man, but soon felt he was ‘‘ getting a 
living under false pretences. ‘‘ He gave 
up his position and faced the world. He 
began to work with a very small voice as 
a vocal student, He had lost his God in 
man’s theology. For many years he was 
a wanderer—a prodigal, if you will. But 
he finally found his God in Art.’’ Later, 
he goes on, “As an artist I have been 
severely handled because I have insisted 
that Art and Life are inseparable, and 
because I do not know where to begin 
my Art except in God, ‘ Why will you 
mix up Art and Religion? They are two 
_ different things.’ Every day, in one form 
or another, 1 am assailed with these objec- 
tions. Iknow now that God is, that Heis 
One, and I believe that in Christ we 
have that revelation of Him which 
enables teacher and pupil, in whatso- 
ever sphere, to reproduce the _benefi- 
cent, creative thought. Constantly, when 
at my public work, I relate myself in 
consciousness to our Brother Christ, and 
Tam never left comfortless. Without Him 
I should fail, for conditions are lethal in 
public performances often enough.’? 
There isa ring of reality about this per- 
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sonal confession. We feel that Mr. Davies 
does not sing for favour, and that he does 
not depend on technical excellence alone, 
but that religion is the source of all his 
strength. We do not wonder as we read 
him that he is one of the great singers of 
the present day, and that in such a réle 
as ‘‘ Hlijah ’? he is unsurpassed He has 
some very wise and noble words on reli- 
gious teaching in Board Schools. ‘Teach 
‘God’ for fifteen minutes and ‘secular ’ 
matter, which means, if anything, ‘ not 
God,’ during the rest of the day! I cannot 
see why the thought of Truth, Life, Love, 
of God, should be absent from a mathe- 
matical or a geographical lesson, any more 
than from one of my own singing 
lessons. And I make bold to say that 
the man who teaches even such things as 
mathematics or geography on the lines of 
‘Truthand Love will succeed. Art, religion, 
education—all manifestations of mind go 
hand in hand, and peace and knowledge 
are their fruits.’’ 

We ministers are continually insisting 
on the sacredness of all honourable work. 
‘‘God cares less for the verbs than the 
adverbs,’ less for what we do than for 
the spirit in which it is done. Here is a 
man whose whole success and power is 
based on that conviction. That fatal 
separation between Art and Religion or 
Education and Religion is impossible for 
him. Religion is not a special study, nor 
is it especially embodied in priests or 
churches. It is the source and strength 
of all good work everywhere. The 
simple and beautiful self-revelation and 
religious depth of this article is some- 
thing which we must receive with reverence 
and gratitude. 

Other articles must be referred toin very 
few words. Professor Muirhead gives 
one of the clearest and wisest justifica- 
tions of the present Education Bill that 
we haveread. He denies Bishop Gore’s 
contention that it was brought in as a 
political necessity, and that its supporters 
do not really think it just. Professor 
Muirhead, while certainly free from party 
bias, and writing with the detachment of 
the true philosopher, believes thoroughly 
in the justice of the present Education 
Bill, and replies very forcibly to the 
criticisms of Bishop Gore. This article 
should be read by al! who wish to escape 
from the confusion which the controversy 
has raised, and to see plainly the principles 
on which the Bill is based. 

Mr. Sturt pleads for a Theism inde- 
pendent of Christianity as the need of 
the. time. He does not like the Chris- 
tianity of Christ any more than the 
Christianity of the Churches, and 
regards Christian ethics as inadequate in 
some directions and impossible in others. 
This desire for a brand new religion is 
always suspicious. It usually marks a 
man without historic imagination, with- 
out insight into the past, and without a 
feeling of the corporate relationship in 
which we are all bound up. ‘Come, let 
us found a new religion and ignore the 
past’’ is easily said. It is the outcome 
of lonely thinking mm vacuo. We believe 
it is neither a practicable nor a desirable 
method of religious progress. Most people 
who dismiss lightly the ethical and re- 
ligious teaching of Jesus do so either from 
want of critical sagacity and knowledge 
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of the Gospels, or from a failure of insight 
into the spirit of Jesus. 

‘<A Dialogue on Eternal Punishment,’’ 
by a Jesuit, is a very irritating article. 
A carefully reasoned argument on this sub- 
ject would be of great interest if written 
by some one who thoroughly believes in 
it. Buta dialogue in which the opponent 
of the belief hardly ever says anything 
which ought to be said, in which he is a 
lay-figure to be scored off and trium- 
phantly crushed, leaves a very unsatis- 
factory impression. Nobody ought to 
write in dialogue unless he can really 
sympathise with both sides, or, at any rate, 
unless he has imagination enough to see 
clearly the best that can be said on the 
other side. This virtue was conspicuously 
present in Plato, and is conspicuously 
absent in the writer of the present 
article. 

In conclusion, a word ought to be said 
as to the great value and interest of the 
Bibliography at the end of the Hibbert 
Journal. It is a very special feature of 
the journal, and is always done with 
admirable care and skill. We believe that 
Dr. Hicks, the sub-editor, is responsible 
for this. It must involve enormous read- 
ing and the power to express the essential 
meaning of a book in a few words, which 
probably demands more labour, and cer- 
tainly requires more thought, than the 
reading itself, H. G. 


AU REVOIR, AU RELIRE! 
To the Author of ** The Gentle Reader.’ 


GENTLE AUTHOR, shall you go 

Now we’ve learned to like you so 2 
Truer lovers cannot be 

In that land across the sea. 


Wherefore nestle in our heart, 

If you meant that we should part ¢ 
Swallows come and flit away— 
Are you fickle, then, as they ? 


Language—nearly, humour quite, 
You with Britain’s best unite ; 
All-but Briton, won’t you stay 
Till the all-but fades away ? 


Go, then—ii you can—and tell 
Yonder Land you love her well, 
While she chuckles, as of old, 
At a tale so quaintly told. 


Yet, my Gentle Author, know 
From our heart you shall not go ; 
Wander, yonder, where you will— 
Yow’re the Gentle Reader’s still. 
W. G. Taprant. 


THe Church at present divides: the 
ideal Church will unite-—S. M. Crothers. 

Oor social order has not yet been 
thoroaghly humanised and _ spiritualised. 
There are reforms which can only be 
accomplished by men who are willing to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of others. 
There must still be the spirit of the 
martyr, the willing witness to ideal 
righteousness. The field for this kind of 
activity is in what we call secular life. 
The spirit which leads any man to devote 
himself to that kind of activity is one 
that is in its very nature religious —S, 1; 
Crothers — 
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MR. WALTER SCOTT, J.P. 


THE congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Newry has suffered a 
great loss by the death of Mr. Walter 
Scott, J.P. 

On Sunday week the Rev. G. V. Crook 
preached a memorial sermon, in the 
course of which he said :-— 


‘‘ Our deeply lamented friend and elder, 
Walter. Scott, came of a Presbyterian 
family, who, in the controversy regarding 
subscription to the Westminister Con- 
fession, in the early years of last century, 
sided with those who held that character 
was of more importance than correctness 
of creed. After the disruption in 1829 
the Scott family remained attached to 
what was from that time called the 
Remonstrant Congregation of Newry. His 
father was a man of ability and educa- 
tion. He edited a Newry newspaper, and 
we have evidence of his literary discern- 
ment in the fact that he was the first to 
recognise the merit of and to publish the 
beautiful poem of Charles Wolfe on the 
burial of Sir John Moore. 

**Mr. Scott was born in April, 1839, 
and was baptized by Rev. John Mitchell, 
who was minister of this congregation 
during the disruption of 1829. No 
wonder then that Mr. Scott was a 
thorough-going Remonstrant Presbyterian 
—his hereditary characteristics and life- 
long career reveal the basal principle of 
Unitarianism—that the emphasis of life 
is to be put on man’s conduct, not on his 
creed; on what he does, not on what 
he believes. Unitarianism is simply 
ethical Christianity. Mr. Scott adorned 
that ethical Christianity by a life of 
strictness, of moral severity felt by every 
one coming underneath his influence. 
That principle of moral integrity was 
the deepest trait in his character, it 
revealed itself in his business, on the 
Bench, and in the church. He was a 
man of few words, but behind those words 
lay a character so strongly governed by 
principle that, even when not fully agreeing 
with him, he forced you to think on his 
words, and no one could thoughtiessly 
side against him. Combined with that 
integrity was a courteousness and gene- 
rosity (almost. gone from our life to-day, 
one fears) which immensely added to his 
influence, and made his home attractive 
to outsiders. One always found in that 
home a nobility of thought and intention 
—a heart ever aspiring towards what is 
high, and noble and great, naturally 
attracted by a certain affinity with these, 
and naturally repelled, as if by instinct, 
from what is low and mean and little. In 
respecting himself Mr, Scott had always a 
just appreciation of others. Calm and 
equable, patient and forbearing, his life 
continually revealed the essence of Chris- 
tianity—dignity, authority, justice, and 
generosity.” 

Mr. Crook went on to speak of the 
severe loss the death of Mr. Scott brought 
to them, since he had been a teacher in 
their school, secretary and treasurer of 
the congregation, trustee and elder, in 
each capacity working always for the 
peace and prosperity of the church, 


“He walked with God. It is the loss of 
Walter Scott as a religious personality 
from this congregation—a religious force 


has been taken from us that we could ill 


spare—that is our greatest loss to-day. 
His influence was for God and righteous- 
ness in home, town, and Church.’’ 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XX.—CATHOLICITY. 


THERE are two ideals of unity—dis- 
tinct, but not opposed—nay, rather 
auxiliary one to the other—in the pages 
of the New Testament. One is the 
idéal of congregational unity. The 
unity is local. It is at Corinth, or Ephe- 
sus, or Rome; it may even be in the 
house of Nymphas, of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, of Philemon. The other unity is 
universal. It is the unity of one body, 
many members. But sectional, denomi- 
national unity is not so much as named, 
or 18 named only to be denounced. Of 
Paul? Of Apollos? Is Christ divided ? 

There are those to-day to whom the 
idea of congregational unity is specially 
attractive, and there can be no doubt 
that in early Christian times the sense 
of brotherhood and spiritual fellowship 
found delightful and satisfying expres- 
sion in the local fraternity. The same 
congregational spirit has worked very 
powerfully in the Dissenting communities 
of this country, making bonds of union 
even closer than those of the parochial 
system, within which it developed itself. 
But there are those also to whom the 
Catholic ideal, the ideal of corporate 
unity, comes with greater power of appeal. 
Unity with them is the unity of the whole, 
the glory of each part its relation to the 
whole; no church, not even a national 
church, can justify itself to them except 
as a Branch of a Church Universal. The 
City of God must lie four-square, or there 
can be no complete fulfilment of the one 
divine, all-informing, all-containing mind. 
Each ideal, the unity of the fraternity, 
and the unity of catholicity, has been 
productive of the highest good, and each 
has had its attendant danger. Here 
individualism has been too much en- 
couraged, and there too much repressed. 
If there is that which Protestantism 
has gained, there is that also which 
Catholicism has not lost. But now 
there is a general movement towards 
social unity. We have begun to think 
collectively, and therefore to dislike 
religious division as a form of social 
division. The Catholic ideal, however 
imperfectly realised, is becoming more 
acceptable than the self-complacent, self- 
limiting particularism of the sects. It 
is felt more and more that the essentials 
of religion ought by their very nature 
to be reducible to terms of common 
acceptance. The unnaming of denomi- 


nations will not be the work of one day, 


or of one generation, but it willcome, and 
it is already time to ask whether any 
other unity was ever intended, or thought 
to be possible, than that unity of spirit— 
the spirit of reverent obedience—which 
breathes in the name Father, and is 
ready to make one in that name the 
children of His love. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Do you know the story of Enoch 
Arden as Tennyson tells it? That again 
was an example of noble hero’sm and 
unselfishness. 

Enoch was a sailor, who grew up in a 
little fishing village, strong and brave, 
with two special friends, Annie J.ce, and 
Philip Ray, the miller’s only son. Beth 
the boys loved Annie, and when they were 
grownup Hnoch made her his wife. Then 
for seven happy years they lived together 
in, their cottage home, and two children, 
a boy and girl, were born to them. But 
then trouble came, and Enoch was obliged 
to sell his own boat, and go on a long 
voyage over distant seas. There, far away, 
ke was wrecked, and with only two com- 
panions was cast upon a solitary island. 
And when the other two died, he was 
left there quite alone for more than ten 
long years, until a ship driven out of its 
course chanced to touch his island, and so 
rescued him, and took him home again. 

But what did he find there? Before 
he went he had fitted up a little shop for 
his wife, but she could not make it 
answer, and when he did not come back 
from his long voyage, she had grown 
poorer and poorer, and was very lonely 
and wretched. But Philip Ray, who had 
loved her all the time, was very kind, and 
sent her children to school and helped as 
much as he could. And then after those 
ten long years of waiting, he could bear 
it no longer, seeing her so sad and lonely. 
He was certain Enoch must be dead, or 
he would have come home long ago ; and 
he asked Annie to believe it and be- 
come his wife. For another year she 
waited, but at last consented, and when 
Enoch really did come back she was 
married to Philip and was happy in her 
new home. That was what Enoch found 
when he came back, a broken man, but 
true and brave and loving as ever. 

He would not tell them who he was, 
and that he was still alive, for that would 
have been too terrible for Annie as she 
then was. One evening after dark he 
looked in through their window into the 
lighted room and saw the happy family, 
and the new baby on Philip’s knee; and 
he was content to know that she was 
happy. He hid himself from them, and 
would not let them see his misery. It 
was terrible to bear, and this is how he 
prayed for strength :— 

‘QO God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That did’st uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! Aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to lef her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace.” 

So he went back into the village, and 
found some humble work to do, and 
told no one. Only when, soon after, his 
strength failed, and he knew he was 
dying, did he tell the woman who tended 


him, and sent messages of love and 
blessing to his wife and the children, 
and to Philip, too, for ‘‘he never 


meant us anything but good.’’ But 
they were only to be told after he was 
dead. So perfectly in his great unselfish- 
ness did he love them to the end, and 
bravely kept his vow, ‘‘not to break in 
upon her peace.’” a 
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MISSIONARY ZEAL. 
THE autumn meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, here re- 
ported, furnish abundant evidence of the 
stirrings of earnest religious life seeking 
for new channels of enlarged activity. 
Much was heard of the great surprise of 
the Unitarian Van Mission during the past 
summer, in the discovery that so many of 
our men conld speak effectively to the 
people on their own ground, man to man, 
apart from any conventional church sur- 
roundings, and, at the same time, that 
the response was so eager. It is manifest 
that large numbers of the people are 
keenly interested and hungering for a new 
interpretation of religious truth and the 
Christian Gospel, in harmony with actual 
knowledge, both in the realm of natura] 
science and of human history, answering 
to what is most universal and noblest in 
the ideal aspirations° of mankind. And 
we, as Unitarians, facing this very genuine 
necd, find that we have a message 
to deliver, and that when rightly de- 
livered in the true spirit of human 
sympathy it goes home. Two great 
gifts we have to offer—the word of posi- 
tive religious testimony, of what we find 
in the experience of our own life to be 
the highest and most helpful truth, and 
the demonstration of the true principles 
of a progressive religious life. The letter 
of Dr. Tudor Jones, from Wellington, 
New Zealand, furnishes us with a striking 
example of the first; the opening of the 
new church for the Rev. W. Rosling and 
his congregation at Bradford, is a no less 
striking illustration of the second. 
Preaching at the opening of that church 
the Rev. C. J. Street made the clearest 
declaration that though they had called it 
a Unitarian Church, it was in fact, and 
must always remain, a Free Church. 
Whether a genuinely Free Church is 
rightly called a Unitarian Church, we do 
not at the moment discuss. Certainly it 
is a fact that Unitarians, unless they 
would be false to what is noblest in their 
own history, must found only free 
churches and maintain a genuinely open 
‘religious fellowship. Our missionary 
zeal cannot be too earnest, so long as 
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it is concerned not with words about 
religion, but with religion itself, and 
neither by word nor deed does any injury 
to that freedom of the spirit, to which 
our faith owes its life, and in which it 
must ever find its highest calling of Gop. 


SS SEE 1h EES 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—9¢—___—. 


AUTUMN MEETINGS. 


THE autumn meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association’ and of the 
Sunday School Association were held at 
Leeds and Bradford on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 19 and 20. Five years ago 
similar meetings were held in Leeds, and 
the year before at Sheffield. Other recent 
meetings were Newcastle, 1902; and 
Manchester, 1903. In the last two years, 
for one reason or another, no autumn 
meeting of the associations was held. 

The opening of the new iron church at 
West Bowling, Bradford, for the Rev. W. 
Rosling and his congregation, was happily 
celebrated in connection with these meet- 
ings; and while, owing to this and other 
circumstances, the preparations had to be 
somewhat hurriedly completed, and the 
attendance at Leeds was not as large as it 
otherwise might have been, and as it was 
five years ago, the most generous and hos- 
pitable arrangements had been made to 
give the visitors a hearty Yorkshire wel- 
come, and the proceedings throughout were 
eminently successful and full of promise 
for the future of that progressive work to 
which the Associations and the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union alike are pledged. 

The first meeting was a private con- 
ference of ministers in the Mill Hill Schools 
at Leeds, on the Friday afternoon, arranged 
by the ‘‘ Ministerial Fellowship,’’ of which 
the Rev. C. J. Street is secretary. The 
Rev. Dendy Agate presided, in the absence 
of Dr. Carpenter, the president. 

Tea in the schoolroom was followed by 
a reception in the Priestley Hall, and then 
the company proceeded to the theatre of 
the Philosophical Society, where the public 
meeting was held. There was a good 
attendance, and the speakers, from the 
chairman onwards, kept with quite 
remarkable exactness to the time allotted 
to each upon the programme. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., who 
presided, offered a very cordial welcome to 
the Association, and as chairman of the 
trustees of Mill Hill Chapel, spoke of the 
pleasure that visit afforded to the members 
oftheir congregation. Theirs, he reminded 
the meeting, was one of the oldest Non- 
conformist congregations in that city and 
in the West Riding. In Mill Hill Chapel 
distinguished ministers had led them in 
worship of God, the Father, and in disciple- 
ship sto Jesus Christ, and he recalled 
especially the names of Priestley, Hutton, 
Wicksteed, Hincks, Carpenter, and of 
Hargrove, still happily with them, active 
and useful, as acceptable as ever. They, as 
a congregation, had been bound together 
through that long period, rejoicing in the 
fact that they were not held by any creed, 
or by any necessity of refusing to accept 
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truth as it might be revealed to them by 
science and literary investigation, but were 
free to follow the guidance of truth in the 
future as in the past. In welcoming that 
Association they received a society based 
on those principles, and they were bound to 
do their utmost to see that it was 
strengthened in its efforts to secure free- 
dom of thought and action in the future: 
They were the more bound to this because 
they were not a great body. The Associa- 
tion had an income of some £8,0CO a year, 
and was pretty sure to expend it in the 
way they desired—in missionary enter- 
prise throughout the country and in a 
wider field. Quite recently its work had 
had useful and far-reaching effects: The 
Association was doing a great service, and 
he hoped it would go forward. His con- 
cluding word was of hearty welcome. 

The Rev. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, had 
for his subject, ‘‘What do Unitarians stand 
for to-day ?’’ Unitarian, he said, was to 
his mind the noblest of names. It was, at 
any rate, affirmative, making one grand 
and glorious affirmation, which included 
much more than appeared on the surface. 
It was the affirmation not simply of the 
unipersonality of the Godhead, but of the 
unity of God, the sublimest of all truths, 
which had stood the test of history, and 
was confirmed by the teachings of science. 
The same truth was set forth by fearless 
thinkers in matters of theology, declaring 
a unity of purpose in God through all the 
ages. Whatever men had thought, God 
had remained the same; His will was 
always done, and would be to the end of 
time. So they came to the thought of 
one holy Church of God throughout: the 
world, the church of all faithful menvand 
women who strove to worship in spirit and 
in truth. God had spoken through many 
teachers in many ways and in all ages. 
Wherever there had been aspiration after 
the Eternal, and the heart had gone forth 
in worship and in service, there had been 
membership of the Church of God. They 
stood also for the unity of man: Divine 
Fatherhood was not a limited truth. In 
certain quarters men believed in the Father 
simply as the Father of Jesus Christ; 
No one was prouder of the personality 
of Jesus than Unitarians, no one got 
more inspiration from the heroism, self- 
sacrifice, truthfulness of his life. They 
acknowledged him as Son of God, but as 
differing only in degree, not in essence, 
from other men. There they had an 
example of what humanity at its best 
might be, and others in the same way 
might realise the ideal. The Unitarian 
had not only a God to worship, but an 
ideal man, that he might be led still nearer 
to the heavenly Father. He looked to 
Jesus as the pre-eminent son of God, but 
every man was a son of God, emanating 
from the Father. The Father’s love was 
for every human being. The doctrine of 
the divine Fatherhood must embrace the 
whole human family, and the unity of man 
involved also human brotherhood—an 
assertion lightly made, of which the depth 
and reality were not always perceived. It _ 
involved a duty difficult to carry out, and 
they were only beginning to realise its 
obligations, in the love they owed to the 
whole human race. Jesus understood it, 
and his followers tried to, but none of them 
did so to perfection. Their name stood 
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also for unity between God and man, one 
in aim and spirit, so that they were called 
upon to be fellow-labourers with God. 
And that was an undying relationship. If 
they had an element of God in their souls 
it was indestructible, and so they stood 
for the immortal hope and faith in the 
eternity of human life. Then they must 
have also the necessary atmosphere of free- 
dom. They could not breathe without it. 
Only so could truth convey its message to 
men. That freedom they would maintain 
with their heart’s blood, but they valued 
the freedom not for its own sake, but for 
what it brought, for the opportunity it 


gave to find the truth and set it forth., 


Unitarianism had always been progressive, 
and always must be. With open mind, 
ready for truth from every quarter, it took 
care that its trust-deeds should be open 
also. They would not be less faithful to 
their freedom than their fathers who were 
not Unitarians; they were, above all, 
determined that the freedom should be 
handed down to those who came after 
them, that they should have the same 
opportunity of finding their way to the 
truth. 4 

The Rev. V. D. Davis spoke on ‘‘ Truth- 
seeking and Truth-speaking in Religion,”’ 
and referred to the history of their con- 
gregations, of which Mill Hill was so noble 
an example, as showing how the deter- 
mination to be true had made them what 
they were, and had shown that the way of 
freedom was the only way for absolute 
sincerity and veracity in religion. They 
were thankful for the happy fellowship 
of religious life in their free churches, in 
which they offered a welcome to all who 
were driven out from other folds. They 
were not so conceited as to suppose that 
they were the only truth seekers. Both 
among the broad-minded clergy of the 
Church and among other Nonconformists 
there were leaders of religious thought, to 
whom they were greatly indebted, but in 
a creed-bound church those men seemed 
to be in a false position. For their own 
part they had to demonstrate that in 
freedom was the only true principle, and 
they must hope that it would be recog- 
nised in other churches also. 1t was for 
them to show that in that open fellowship 
there was the power of living religion. 
Recognising how the knowledge of religious 
truth must grow, it was given to them to 
feel that in such service God was with 
them, and was leading them in the true 
way of life. 

The Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson, whose 
subject was ‘‘ Some Things Unitarians 
might do,’’ said that they did not give half 
enough chance to the women of their 
churches to show what they could do. It 
was not enough to let them take the lead 
in bazaars and tea parties. They were ina 
majority, and were moved by intense 
religious earnestness, and they ought to 
have more power in the forefront of the 
churches. He urged members of the con- 
gregations generally to be less reserved 
and help in the welcoming of newcomers, 
and encourage others to come in. There 
was much friendly work they might do in a 
true brotherly and sisterly spirit. Social 
gatherings should be social not only in 
name, but in fact: They should mingle 
together and not simply with their own 
set. He told of what they were doing in 
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the Hast Cheshire Union in the way of 
united meetings and services, making for 
revival in their churches. The meetings 
were giving them new strength and warmth 
of brotherly feeling. Unitarians were 
called cold, but it was a burning shame 
if they were so. They must be knit to- 
gether in new life and strength by such 
means as he had indicated. He urged 
upon them the duty of bringing their sons 
and daughters into the life of the church, 
and not suffer them to be drawn away 
from the Sunday worship. He earnestly 
pleaded that the best of their young men 


should be led to enter their colleges and. 


igive themselves to the ministry of religion. 

The Rev. CuarLes PEAcu, speaking on 
** Religion and the Democracy,’’ said 
that subject could never be foreign to a 
Unitarian gathering: It was essential in 
the interest of the democratic movement 
of the day and of religion, that they should 
understand each other. They must judge 
generously and sympathetically the great 
movement going on in their midst. Noth- 
ing was more obvious than the fact that 
the great democratic movement of the day 
was largely alienated from the ordinary 
public worship, but he knew little of the 
movement who imagined that the spirit 
of worship and reverence was absent from 
it. It was ever inspired with that which 
was essential to and of the very heart of 
religion. He looked with gratitude to the 
Labour movement of to-day, which in the 
higher hopes and nobler purposes for which 
it was calling men to live, gave them a 
nobler alternative to that short and easy 
escape from the consciousness of misery 
and difficulty which the licensing customs 
held out at every corner. It was in- 
finitely better that men should be honestly 
seeking to find a way of improving their 
condition and that of their fellows than 
that in despair they should surrender to 
dangerous and degrading indulgencies. 
The democratic movement had a special 
message for them, and had a special claim 
on their sympathy. They refused to 
regard the world as a wilderness through 
which they had to go as quickly as they 
could, scarred as little as might be ; they 
had learnt to rejoice in the beautiful order 
of that world as the creation of God ; and 
the democratic movement refused to 
accept wrong conditions as inevitable. 
It was essentially a good world, and their 
aim must be to perfect the conditions. 
The men of the democratic movement 
appealed to those who believed in a good 
God to sympathise with their fight for a 
higher ideal. If authority in religion was 
no longer to be sought in book or church, 
but in the conscience and heart of their 
own manhood, must not those instincts 
and hopes of theirs command sympathy ? 
What then had they, for their part, to say 
to the democracy ? They were bound by 
all their traditions to sympathise with that 
great movement, but to escape disappoint- 
ment and the new tyranny of a low 
materialism there must be the inspiration 
of idealism. There must be the wider 
horizon of the thought of religion, pointing 
in the one direction in which true satis- 
faction of the heart-hunger of mankind 
could be found. How could inspiration 
be found apart from the central thought of 
religion, that not in riches, but in a simple, 
beautiful life of purity and truth, of bro- 
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therhood and humble grateful love to God 
could the highest life be found? There 
was no justification for the democratic 
position without the fundamental teaching 
of the universal Fatherhood and love of 
God and a true brotherhood of men. 
They exaggerated the alienation of the 
democracy from religion; the alienation 
was only from the old forms of religion. 
The Van Mission had proved the people 
to be hungering for the new life of the 
Gospel they could give. But the message 
must be definite. The old test held good : 
‘<The God that answers by fire, let him 
be God.’’? It was the men who were 
ready to sacrifice themselves for a cause 
who carried conviction to the people. It 
was for them to show that their message 
was the power of God in their own hearts 
and. lives. 

The Rev. Denpy Agate spoke of ‘‘ Our 
Opportunity for Practical Work,’’ and 
said that they must show the reality of 
their religion by the way in which they 
helped to bear the burdens of the world. 
They must offer the welcome of a religious 
home to those who wanted it, and show 
that they had help to give. To the earnest 
and devoted heart there was always abund- 
ance, of opportunity ; it was only the in- 
ward consecration that was sometimes 
lacking. There were resources of spiritual 
strength from which faithful souls could 
always draw. If they would rouse them- 
selves to their great opportunities, in them 
also the springs of the diviner life would 
be deep and clear and strong. 

Mr. GRosvENoR TALBOT, as President of 
the Association, spoke of its aims and work. 
The Association, he said, gave assistance 
to churches. They tried to help the weak 
churches, and they looked to the strong 
churches to help them in that work. 
They maintained the principle of freedom, 
and offered fellowship and help to churches 
in other lands also, though they were not 
Unitarian churches, and sometimes not 
even Christian, but all seeking the best 
and highest. In helping such they were 
doing God’s work. It was part of their 
work, also, to disseminate good and healthy 
literature, and to furnish lectures by first- 
class men, to help the people to think, and 
bring the best of what was spiritual and 
moral into their life. The creeds they 
held led to infidelity, but they wanted to 
bring a genuine Christianity to the people. 
The old civilisations looked back to a 
golden age in the far-distant past, but if 
they would only be Christians in thought 
and word, in the love of God and man, 
that golden age would become a possibility 
in some future time. The Association was 
indeed growing old, but it worked harder, 
and was doing more good than ever. 

The Rev. W. Copetanp Bowie described 
the work carried on by the Association at 
Essex Hall. The work had greatly in- 
creased, and correspondence from many 
distant parts of the world showed how 
widespread was the interest in religious 
questions. The Committee tried to pro- 
mote Unitarianism as representing the 
highest and best in religion. It was 
undoubted that they brought light to many 
struggling souls who had been burdened 
by superstition. It was not for any small 
sectarian advantage they did that work, 
but because there was something in their 
faith that would make the world better 
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and men and women stronger, and bring 


them nearer to the mind and heart of the 
Eternal. It was for that reason that the 
Association had lived so long and was now 
stronger than ever in its past history. 

The Rev. Cuartes Harcrove offered 
final words of welcome to the representa- 
tives of the Association. It was good for 
them to be reminded by that visit that 
they had not only their own particular 
church to care about, but belonged to a 
great cause, represented in almost every 
country of the world—the cause of human 
progress and reverent, free religious thought 
and human welfare, which was the true 
work of the worshipper of God: They 
welcomed the Association as a reminder of 
what they ought to be, as corrector of 
their despondency, and their helper in 
every good work. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 
brought a capital meeting to a close. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


On Saturday morning a conference was 
heldinthe Priestley Hall at Mill Hill, the 
President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, in the 
chair, when three papers on Unitarian 
Missionary Work were read. 

The Rev. H. Bopzrti Smiru read the 
first paper. They, as Unitarians, he said, 
had something to give which no one else 
could give—a consistent system of truth, 
scientific and humane. The Unity of God, 
as they held it, was a cosmic unity, and it 
stamped man with divinity. Theirs was 
no antiquated Unitarianism ; it expressed 
all the unities of life and thought and 
destiny. It was the gladdest message they 
could conceive, and they must propagate 
it. It was a gospel to be declared to 
their own churches and then to the world 
outside. To the young they must give 
clear and definite dogmatic teaching. 1t 
was the work of all their Associations, and 
also of the National Conference, which 
must be completely Unitarianised. In 
fact, all their institutions must be Unit- 
arianised more thoroughly and persistently 
than ever. They had a great opportunity. 
The ground was ready for their sowing. 
The world must be made to know what 
they were. They could only do it under 
the Unitarian banner. Unitarianism in- 
cluded Christianity and the truest catho- 
licity that had ever been conceived. They 
must go out to the people and give them- 
selves to open-air preaching. If they had 
a hundred vans many places would still 
remain untouched. Where they could not 
have churches, reading circles should be 
established. A true life was dependent on 
true thought. It was foolish to despise 
doctrine, from which they could not 
separate religion. 

The Rev. Cuartes Travers followed 
with a thoughtful paper. Unitarians, he 
said, must desire to influence others to 
aecept their views of God and man and the 
universe, and to that end they must main- 
tain their own identity. Even spiritual 
forces required an organisation through 
which to work. Concentration was neces- 
sary for the diffusion of ideals. Eleven of 
the thirteen years of his own ministry had 
been spent at an outpost, far from other 
churches, and from that experience he 
raid that to establish such a church 
without means of proper financial support 


was a grave wrong. It was good to 


establish an outpost, but without adequate 
support from the main body of the army 
it was a forlorn hope. Even in a town of 
40,000 inhabitants he held that a Unitarian 
congregation, where only the working 
classes come in, could not be made self- 
supporting. Unless, therefore, the burden 
of support was largely borne by others, 
the establishment of such a congregation 
was indefensible. Church extension should 
proceed as far as possible from a centre 
outwards. He doubted the wisdom of 
diffused efforts. Concentration was the 
great need. And when a new church was 
to be established, a first-rate man should 
be entrusted with the work and adequately 
supported. To start and to starve a new 
movement was not good policy. Yet the 
greatest need of a new effort was not 
money, but faith: Their organisations 
ought to find out how to use men and set 
them to work: They were weary of 
glorying in freedom; they wanted to 
glory in their obedience. The Associations 
should exist not only to do work, but to 
find it. In church extension one man one 
pulpit was too expensive ; one man two 
pulpits was found unsatisfactory. He 
believed, from the experience of Wesleyan 
neighbours, that two men three pnipits 
was the ideal they should aim at. In 
conclusion, he urged greater attention to 
the doctrinal teaching of their children. 
Ministers must be teachers also, and they 
must not neglect the children. 

The Rev. Jonn Exvtis read the third 
paper, dealing specially with methods of 
mission work in Yorkshire. He told of 
how the paper on ‘‘ Opportunities and 
Needs ’’ read at Sheffield in 1900 had 
borne fruit, and with the new century a 
new forward movement had begun. Of 
this the new congregation at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, was a witness, and they could 
now add the new church at West Bowling, 
Bradford: They were faced by many 
difficulties, but were not dismayed. The 
income of their union was too largely 
absorbed in the support of weak churches, 
but these could not be abandoned. At 
Barnsley something was being done, and 
they had good hope that at Harrogate a 
congregation might be established. In 
the Spen Valley the Van Mission had met 
with a great response. Those who were 
still held in the meshes of the old ortho- 
doxy, and were living in a sixteenth- 
century world, needed the enlightenment 
they could give, and those who were 
imbued with the new ideas and the 
modern spirit, and were alienated from 
the churches, and yet were good men and 
true, with the interest of their fellow-men 
at heart, working for social betterment, 
would be helped by their reasonable 
gospel. Their opportunity was greater 
now than ever. While other liberalising 
influences were also at work, they had 
their own work to do. 

The Rev. CaarLEs Rover, who opened 
the discussion, said that their Unitarianism 
was a very adaptable thing open to all 
new truth. The atmosphere of freedom 
they possessed was something other people 
hardly realised. If it were true among 
them that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, it must be remembered that 
prophets also had duties, and they must 
show that they had the dynamics of true 
religion in their hearts, they must realise 


the democratic needs of their churches and 


base their operations on business lines. 
The Van movement must be advanced, 
In the eastern counties, for instance, he 
was convinced that only the Van could 
save their movement. They must go 
outside the churches, and he believed they 
were on the eve of a great awakening, 
when, with one heart and voice, they 
would declare for a forward movement. 

The Rev. G. A. Fercuson pleaded for 
more union in their work. 

The Rev. J. RUDDLE said their need wag 
of more intensive rather than extensive 
cultivation. 

Dr. W. Buaxe Opasrs, K.C., said that, 
as they had liberty, there must be differ- 
ences of opinion, and yet people could 
work together. Organisation, union, they 
welcomed, but could not have dictation, 
He was delighted that there was to be a 
forward movement. 

The Rev. T. P. Speppine said he was 
thankful the Unitarian body had felt the 
thrill of the Van movement. It persuaded 
Unitarians that their gospel was worth 
carrying to the people. The Van’s visitors’ 
book contained the names of 883 people, 
as either Unitarians or seekers after truth. 
Why should London wait, and not have a 
Van at once and do its own work ? | 

The Rev. A. H. Doupuin said that his 
week with the Van was one of the best 
educative influences of his life. Following 
on the work of the Van he thought the 
helpful influence of the Postal Mission 
ought to be greatly developed. So many 
people were asking of the Churches : 
‘“* Who among you all can do us any 
good ?’* They ought to do their part. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp quoted the saying 
of a S. 8. Union lecturer: ‘‘ What you 
want to keep give away,’’ and applied it 
to the Van preachers, who, in giving their 
message, strengthened themselves and 
realised their message more than ever. 

The Rev. H. Enrrztp Dowson said 
there was reason for Unitarians to be in 
very good spirits. The Hibbert Journal, 
that great symposium of liberal thought, 
was a most hopeful sign of the times, but 
they must also go to the people, and ina 
more unconventional way than had been 
their wont. He honoured the noble en- 
thusiam of the young men of the Van 
Mission, and if they would have an old 
fellow, he wou'd like to have a try at that 
work. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrext, referring to the 
little old congregations, said they must be 
maintained, and told of what had been 
done in North and Kast Lancashire to 
promote independence funds for such 
churches. In their new work, where a 
church could not be established, they ought 
at least to form groups of those who had 
responded to their message, and with the 
help of lay-preachers keep in touch with 
them. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the- 
papers, moved by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie and seconded by the Rev. John 
Fox, brought the conference to a close. 

Members went on by the one-o’clock 
train to Bradford, where they were most 
hospitably entertained at luncheon at the 
Great Northern Hotel by the President and 
Mr. Henry Lupton, President of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union, prior to the 
opening of the West Bowling Church. 
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BRADFORD MEETINGS. 
OPENING or A New Unirarian Cuurcy. 

Tux iron church which hasbeen erected 
in Broadway-avenue, West Bowling, about 
two miles from the centre of Bradford, for 
the Rev. W. Rosling and his congregation, 
is a monument of the energy and prompt 
action of the Committee of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union, of which Mr. Henry 
Lupton is chairman. Mr. Rosling, it will 
be remembered, seceded early in the pre- 
sent year from the Ryan-street Congrega- 
tional Church with a considerable number 
of his old congregation, and services have 
since been held in hired halls; but it had 
become imperative that before the winter 
set in the new congregation should have a 
home of its own. Hight weeks ago the 
Committee of the Union decided that they 
would have to build, and it was actually 
only a fortnight and a day before the 
opening that the land had been bought 
and operations begun. The land cost 
£259, and the whole of the cost was esti- 
mated at a little over £1,300. The church 
is admirably adapted for its purpose, 
and the interior is light, and of} pleasant 
aspect. It will seat 250 comfortably, and 
on either side of the platform end is a 
class-room, divided off by a movable 
partition, so that the whole can be thrown 
into one, and accommodation for another 
hundred or more of congregation added. 

The church was opened on Saturday 
afternoon by Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, 
Bart., who was accompanied by Lady 
Durning Lawrence. There was a large 
gathering of friends, who quickly filled 
the building, after Sir Edwin, having 
received a golden key from the architect, 
unlocked the door and declared the 
church open. To the congregation as- 
sembled inside he then gave a brief 
address, which was followed by a service 
of dedication, conducted by the Rev. W. 
Rosling. 

The opening hymn was Robert Collyer’s 
‘Unto thy temple, Lord, we come,”’ 
and the Lessons 1 Kings viii. 14, ff., and 
Hiphes. iv. A quartette of male voices 
from the Chapel-lane choir sang very 
beautifully the anthem, ‘‘God is a 


Spirit,’? and the whole choir afterwards 


another anthem of praise. T. H. Gill’s 
‘“We come unto our fathers’ God ’’ was 
the hymn before the sermon, which was 
preached by the Rev. C. J. Street, of 
Sheffield. 

Psalm cxviii. 24 was the text, “This 
is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will be glad and rejoice in it,’’ and 
the preacher congratulated the new con- 
gregation on their emancipation into 
spiritual freedom. It had been with them 
no matter of sudden conversion, but of 
gradual development from within. They 
had found in their old connection with 
organised Congregationalism something in 
which their spiritual life was not free to 
grow; therefore they had changed, not 
their convictions, but the setting of their 
religious life. It was painful to break 
with old associatious. Noman deliberately 
chose the way of thorns, but only under 
divine guidance. They felt that they must 
have truth and the whole truth, in freedom 
of the spirit. They must not be afraid 
of the isolation that step. would bring; 
it was the price every Unitarian had to 
pay for his honesty. They had named 


their new church Unitarian. Yet it was 
a free church in the fullest significance of 
the term. They who had known what it 
was to be bound by the fetters of an old 
creed would not forge fresh fetters. There 
were no doctrinal limitations in their 
trust deed. Their church was dedicated 
simply for the worship and service of God, 
to no half truth, but to worship in spirit 
and in truth, 

The closing hymn was “ Forward be our 
watchword.’’ The collection amounted 
to £19 10s.. It was announced that the 
services on Sunday would be conducted 
by the Revs. HE. Ceredig Jones and 
Charles Hargrove. 


Sunpay Scuoout AssociaTIon 
CONFERENCE, 


After the service, the visitors and other 
Bradford friends returned to Chapel-lane 
Chapel, where tea was provided in the 
schoo]l-room, and a Conference arranged 
by the Sunday School Association was 
held. 

Dr. W. Buaxe Opeers, K.C., the 
President, took the chair, and, after his 
opening address, Mr. Ion Pritchard, the 
hon. secretary, made a statement as to 
the work of the Association. Among the 
suggestions made by various speakers, the 
need for simple statements for doctrinal 
teaching was emphasised. The Rev. 
Drenpy AGATE gave an address on ‘‘ The 
New Era in Sunday-school Teaching,” 
in the course of which he quoted some 
wise words from Sir Joshua Fitch’s lec- 
tures to teachers on the ideal school, 
which must have not only good order 
and good teaching, but a high purpose, 
the spirit of work, a solemn sense of 
duty, and love of truth. He also referred 
his hearers to Professor Peake’s book on 
‘** Reform in Sunday-school Teaching.’* 

Ina brief discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Cerepic JonEs dwelt upon the need of a 
more earnest cultivation of character and 
attention to direct moral training, and Mr. 
E. O. Dopeson, President of the York- 
shire §.S. Union, Mr. Wicirey, of the 
Manchester district, the Revs. W. Rostine 
and J. J. Wricur also spoke. Mr. 
Wright urged that ministers ought to be 
better trained as teachers, and ought 
themselves to give more attention to the 
training of the children and young people 
of school and congregation. 


Pusiic MEETING At WEst Bow Lina. 


Later in the evening a public meeting 
was held in the new Unitarian church at 
West Bowling, opened with the hymn, 
‘Faith of our fathers, living still.’” 

Mr. Grosvenor TALBor, President of the 
B. & F. Unitarian Association, was in the 
chair, and congratulated the congregation 
on the opening of their church. He re- 
minded them of an old saying quoted by 
Dr. Carpenter in his opening address at 
Manchester College, ‘‘ Hnter here good, 
leaveit better,’’ as a good inscription for 
a place of worship. Their religion aimed 
at higher thoughts, better life, and the 
making of better citizens. For that 
reason they came into the church. He 
congratulated all who had any part in 
that day’s proceedings. 

The Rev. A. H. Dotpxin spoke of the 
mission and message of Unitarianism as 
a natural outgrowth from the Christian 


Church and its ‘religion. The whole of 
Christian history belonged to them as much 
as to others ; and in their progressive move- 
ment they held that all truth was one 
and of God, and thus were pledged to the 
great principles of truth, liberty, progress, 
and humanity in religion. The Van had 
shown, not only that men and women 
were hungering for their message, but that 
they had men to deliver it. 

Sir Epwin Durninc-LAwRENCE spoke 
of Christianity and character, declaring 
that the main purpose of our human life 
and the main purpose of Christianity 
was the formation of character, and that 
this was the object of Unitarianism. In 
Christ’s parable of the Judgment the 
question asked was what had you done, 
not what had you believed. “I was 
naked and ye clothed me. I was sick and 
in prison and ye visited me,’’ &c., &c. 
An effort seemed to be made at the 
present day to emphasise the importance 
of Ritual, almost as it were to substitute 
Ritual for righteousness. But any cere- 
monial which was supposed to be a sub- 
stitute for character was demoralising, and 
Unitarians said that no ceremonial was 
in itself pleasing to Almighty God. There 
was no merit in going to church two or 
three times a day, no merit in observing 
the sacraments, excepting so far as these 
assisted in the formation of character, 
and he sometimes wondered whether those 
who so persistently followed the supreme 
importance of sacraments and Ritualistic 
observances were aware that nearly all 
of these ceremonies on which they placed 
so much value were derived not from 


Christian but from Pagan practices. 


Dr, W. Buake OpaErs, K.C., spoke on 
the teaching of religion, which, he said, 
must be something more than instruction, 
the putting into a child’s mind cate- 
chism or forms of doctrine, it must be 
education, a drawing out and developing 
of the natural religiousness of the child. 
It was a mistake prematurely to force 
other people’s opiniors on the child. 

Mrs. Curepia JonEs urged the congre- 
gation in their new church to dwell upon 
the underlying truths common to all 
churches. It was a much more important 
fact that they were dedicating a new 
church to the worship and service of 
God than that they were opening a new 
Unitarian chapel. It was her trust that 
there truth and righteousness would be 
preached. Though that opening was a 
grand consummation of their hopes, and 
as worshippers they would feel: what a 
splendid opportunity they now had, it 
was in reality only a beginning. The 
new building was only a foundation, the 
living church had still to be raised. It 
depended not on their minister alone, 
but on every one of them, on the chil- 
dren too, to make that a living church. 
It might be a noble influence in the 
neighbourhood, and minister to the 
needs of those about them A church 
no more than an individual could live to 
itself alone. She urged them to go forth 
in faith, to give, hoping for nothing in 
return, to gather in the children, to do 
their share in the redemption of the world, 
and they need not fear for want of sup- 
port ; their efforts would be surely blessed. 

The Rev. W. Rosine expressed his 
profound gratitude to the many people 
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and for the many influences which had led 
up to the building of that church, It had 
been the most wonderful year of his life. 
Only on the first Sunday of February he 
and the members of that church had found 
themselves homeless, and he had felt very 
keenly not so much his own position as 
that of those who had followed him out. 
But light very soon began to break, thanks, 
a thousand times, to Mr. Ceredig Jones; 
and they were helped on to a new plat- 
form. They did not know what to call 
themselves, and he did not much care ; 
but they could not go back to orthodoxy. 
They had not taken that step lightly, 
and now they must prove themselves 
worthy of the faith reposed in them. 
They must go forward, and do the work 
of God, who had led them so far He 
would lead them on, and help them to do 
that work to which they were called. To 
all those friends who had helped them, 
he and his people said, ‘‘ Thank you all a 
thousand times! ’’ 

The Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowie said he 
was delighted to be there that night, 
instead of in the room in which he had 
preached to them some months ago. He 
had been satisfied then that they were in 
downright earnest, and his Association 
had been glad to help them in every 
possible way. He was thankful that he 
had found in them none of that bitter- 
ness towards their old friends and asso- 
ciates which sometimes unhappily marred 
a secession movement, and he urged them 
to make their church in the highest and 
best sense a parish church in that neigh- 
bourhood, so that the people would feel 
that they cared for their highest welfare. 
It would not be a Unitarian church 1f it 
neglected its duty to the world around. 
The Association wanted to promote Uni- 
tarianism, because it he’ped to build up 
noble life. 

Mr. Henry Lupton, who, Mr. Bowie 
had said, should be known as the ‘ light- 
ning church builder,’’ told of the steps 
they had taken in getting the church 
built and ready for that day, and said 
their success was due quite as much to 
other members of the committee as to 
himself. Of the total cost of £1,300 
they had alter that day’s proceedings 
still £110 to raise,-which a promise of a 
further £10 from a friend in the meeting 
reduced to £100. 

Mr. Jonn Harrison congratulated the 
congregation on the tone of their Ameri- 
can organ, and proceeded to speak of how 
ministers and laymen could help one 
another. Ministers, he said, could help 
laymen by finding them work to do, and 
laymen could best help their ministers by 
regular attendance at the services and by 
consideration and sympathy. 

The Rev. Jonn ELits made a plea for 
more co-operation and comradeship in 
their common work, and the Rev. EK, 
Cerepig Jones spoke a final word of 
congratulation and good hope for the 
future. 

Another hymn, and the Benediction, 
pronounced by the Rev. W. Rosling, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


To CorrEsPonDENTs :—Letters, &c., 
W.-Hu Boi. GQ. CeO, Go Nee.de 2. Ds. 
W.H Dis Bois, Rel a. OW. Jd; 
He Wds G.I Hobe. T. 


A LETTER FROM WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Many of the readers of Tur Inquirer 
will, I feel sure, be glad to receive a few 
words from me giving an account of the 
Unitarian movement in Wellington, the 
chief city of New Zealand. When letters 
from England arrive five weeks after they 
are dated, we feel that we are very far 
away from you, and an INQUIRER Six 
weeks old is read by us with avidity. 
You are aware that the Unitarian move- 
ment was started in Wellington through 
the visit of the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
who was sent cut here by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Nearly 
six months have now passed away since 
my wife and I came here, and during 
this time the movement has grown at a 
pace which is perhaps unknown in the 
history of Unitarianism. I say this because 
the chief factor has not been my presence, 
but the desize of the people to know what 
Unitarian Christianity is. Here, as in 
England, and indeed in every European 
country, large numbers of the people have 
drifted from the traditional theology, and 
are as yet outside the churches, because 
they are unaware of the fact that Chris- 
anity can be presented as true to the head 
as well as to the heart. © 

It has astonished me to find so many 
people conscious of the impotence of the 
traditional theology to meet the demands 
of the modern mind andspirit. My experi- 
ence in Wales was that people could get 
this new knowledge concerning religion in 
a frank, full way in the Unitarian churches 
alone. The exceptions are so few in 
number that they do not count, You 
will be interested to hear that men and 
women in Wellington are welcoming our 
Unitarian gospel as a thing they have 
been looking for for many years, but 
which they could not find until now. 
If half the Unitarians in England had 
been brought up in the narrow fo!d of 
Calvinistic theology they would talk less 
about the liberalising influence of orth: dox 
churches, and work a little more eagerly 
for rational Christianity. We have to 
fight unbelief on the one hand and the 
traditional theology of the past on the 
other hand. 

If we believe in our own gospel it will 
not be difficult to get other people to 
believe in it. In connection with our 
movement in Wellington, I may say that 
our services are attended by about 400 
people every Sunday evening, and num- 
bers have had to go away for want of 
room, ‘The morning services are attended 
by nearly 100 people, and the children’s 
service has grown during the past two 
months. Parliament is now sitting, and 
several members, as well as correspon- 
dents, attend our services. We have 
abundant reasons for believing that they 
carry the good seed all over New 
Zealand. 

We have been preached against from 
several orthodox pulpits. The subjects 
announced are as follows :—‘‘The Uni- 
tarian Attack on the Gospels,’’ ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Christ and the Real Christ,’’ 
and so forth. You will be astonished to 
learn that not one of the other ministers 
has called on me. 

Our good work is to go on. It is to 
mean no less in this distant part of the 


globe than the planting of the Christianity 
of Jesus amongst men and women and 
little children. I owe so much to Unit- 
arian Christianity myself that I am more 
determined than ever to give my life to 
this glorious gospel of ours. Here I found 
peace for my weary soul, and that peace 
I endeavour to bring to all I come in 
contact with. Your readers, I am sire, 
will think of us and wish well to our 
movement. 

T am glad to announce that Mrs. Jones 
has arranged a Ladies’ Working Party | 
which meets weekly with about thirty 
present, and four sewing machines, in 
order to prepare for a bazaar to form the 
nucleus of a building fund. When the 
time comes we feel confident that our 
British friends will help us. I regret to ~ 
say Mrs. Jones has been seriously ill, but 
I am glad to report that she is now 
making excellent progress towards re- 
covery. W. Tupor JoNEs. 

Sept. 5, 1906. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A meeETING of the Committee was held 
at Manchester College, Oxford, on Tues- 
day, October 16. The President, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, occupied the chair, and 22 
other members were present, while apolo- 
gies were announced from several who 
were unable to attend. 

At the outset the Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
offered on behalf of the Committee a 
welcome to the President on taking the 
chair for the first time, and also deep 
sympathy with him in his bereavement. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Scott, pre- 
sented statement of accounts, and -the 
result of the recent appeal to the churches 
to provide the ordinary working expenses 
of the Conference was stated. As a con- 
siderable number had not yet replied, it 
was resolved that a second copy of the 
appeal be sent to the minister and secre- 
tary of these churches, and that one 
should also be sent to the secretaries of 
District Associations. 

A cordial invitation from the congrega- 
tions and ministers of Bolton to hold the 
next Triennial Conference in that town in 
the spring of 1909 was accepted with best 
thanks. 

A sub-committee, consisting of the 
President, Revs. H. E. Dowson, D. 
Agate, C. J. Street, Dr. W. B. Odgers, 
K.C., and the Secretary, was appointed 
to draft a circular with inquiries on the 
subject of Advisory Committee and 
Ministerial Settlements Board. The same 
sub-committee was subsequently ap- 
pointed to report on the question of 
preparing a list of ministers. 

The question of the supply of students 
for the ministry was considered d propos 
of a report by a sub-committee appointed 
in 1900. The matter could not proceed 
further at that time, as the Conference 
had not a secretary who could conduct 
the correspondence and business entailed 
by the proposals. The Committee, feeling 
the urgency of the matter, resolved that 
this report should be immediately cir- 
culated among the members, with a 
view to immediate action after the next 
meeting in January. 

The President expressed a desire to visit 


' during his term of office as many of our 
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churches as possible—especially the poorer 
and weaker ones—with the view primarily 
of kindling their religious life, and also of 
interesting them in the Conference and in 
the matters which the Conference has 
taken up, e.g., the Guild movement, social 
service, and the recruiting of the ministry. 
With the approval and sympathy of his 
congregation he was prepared to devote a 
week or ten days to visiting each of six 
districts. On the motion of Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, seconded by Rev. J. C. Street, it 
was resolved: ‘‘ That, having heard the 
statement of the President on the question 
of Local Conferences and the visitation of the 
Churches, the Committee approves of the 
proposal generally, and gratefully accepts 
the offer of the President to conduct six 
series of meetings in the year 1907, to be 
carried on, as far as possible, in co-opera- 
tion with the local associations, and autho- 
rises the Secretary to make the necessary 
communications.’’ 

The next meeting of the Committee will 
be held in Manchester in January, on the 
same day as the annual meeting of Man- 
chester Colleze. 


MEMORIAL AT BATH. 


Av the morning service last Sunday, in 
Trim-street Chapel, Bath, the senior 
member for the city, Mr. Donald Maclean, 
M.P., unveiled a large memorial brass 
to five Mayozs of Bath (representing 14 
Mayoralties in the last 40 years of the 19th 
century) who worshipped at that chapel. 
The inscription is as follows :— 


IN MEMORIAM. 

“ This Memorial was erected by the Con- 
gregation of Trim-street Chapel in grate- 
ful ‘and affectionate remembrance of the 
unselfish devotion to civic duty of five 
fellow-worshippers who in recent yeas 
have held the office of Mayor and Chief 
Magistrate of the city. 


Alderman Sir Jerom Mourcu, Kt., J.P“, 
D.L. 

Born 29 October, 1807. Died 13 May, 1895. 
Minister of this Chapel 1833 to 1846. 
Seven times Mayor of this City. 
Alderman Tuomas JoLty. 

Born 20 September, 1E01. Died 18 Octo- 
ber, 1889. 

Twice Mayor of this City. 
Councillor HANDEL Cossuam, J.P., M.P. 
Born 31 March, 1824. Died 23 April, 1890. 
Twice Mayor of this City. 
Alderman Witt1aM CRUCKNELL 

JOLY, dab. 

Born 16 September, 1826. 

22 January, 1904. 
Mayor of this City. 
Alderman Joun Ricxsrts, J.P. 
Born 5 December, 1837. Died 13 July, 
; 1899. 
Mayor of this City. 

«Ag members of the C.ty Council they 
rendered distinguished service, devoting 
both time and ability to munic pal affairs, 
and in connection with various other 
public bodies served well the caus2 of 
philanthiopy and progress.’’ 

In the course of a brief address Mr. 
Maclean said that, although the names 
were written in brass before them, he was 
sure they were even more deeply engraved 
in the fleshy tablets of the hearts of the 
citizens who recollected their services. 


Died 
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Civic service was one which was rendered 
not only to their brethren, but to God the 
Father, whom they acknowledged, and 
these men, whose memory they com- 
memorated there that day, had passed 
through the gates of a rich usefulness, as 
he liked to think, to another service in 
another city, where everything was as it 
should be, and which was a copy to them 
of what they should strive to make their 
communal life here below. Their com- 
munal life should be a truly religious life, 
for all true service ranked equal with 
God. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. McDowell, and, after the unveiling, the 
Rev. J. Edwin Odgers preached'a memo- 
rial sermon, of which we hope to give 
some report next week. In the evening 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford gave the first 
of a series of special lectures, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘ A Real Free Church.’’? The 
Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, L. P. Jicks, 
J. Harwood, J. ©. Street, and J. Page 
Hopps are to give the other lectures of 
the course, 


A TEMPERANCE SPEECH. 


Mr. Frep Mappison, M.P., was the 
chief speaker at a meeting in the Royal 
Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, organised 
by the National Unitarian Temperance 
Association and the London Auxiliary 
U.K. Alhance, on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 19. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Maddi- 
son said that from the personal stand- 
point he was on solid ground. Total 
abstinence need never be apologised for ; 
teetotallers were not. martyrs; they 
had made no sacrifice ; they had a good 
thing, and they wanted to share it. In 
times past, as a newspaper compositor, 
he had worked under bad conditions 
but had stood the strain and stress bette 
than his mates who had indulged in alcoholr 
He did not place a too great reliance on. 
legislative efforts. If he could influence 
one man to sign the pledge he would do 
more real good than by his vote in Parlia- 
ment. Individuals were the backbone 
of all reform movements. Only as a 
Temperance atmosphere was created in 
the constituencies could legislation be 
possible. He was a convinced believer 
in the old-fashioned method of individual, 
personal abstinence. Health required 
no intoxicants; conviviality and enjoy- 
ment required none; men were happy 
and healthy without them. Teetotallers 
were not ‘‘ kill-joys’’—they wanted: to 
raise the national ideals. They wanted 
the money spent in drink expended on 
something else—books, pictures, furni- 
ture, clothing, &c. They wanted men 
to be discontented with the conditions 
of their lives. The drinker and the 
drunkard retarded social progress and 
lowered the national ideals. A total 
abstainer was a better citizen, a better 
soldier in the army of progress, a better 
father, a better unit of the community 
of the world. From an economic point 
of view, drinking was bad. No man 
gives less to labour than he who drinks 
most. Expenditure on alcohol meant 
less for labour than expenditure on other 
things. Board of Trade returns con- 
tained no sentiment, and they taught 
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him that the brewing trade only paid 
7 per cent. of its receipts in wages for 
labour. Parliament looked upon the 
Temperance Question, as on all questions, 
in the broadest possible way. In the 
words of the Royal Commission Report, 
the drink trade had ‘‘ degraded the 
nation.’’ Except for that Parliament 
would not interfere at all. ‘‘ It would 
result in national degradation ’’—there- 
fore it was a national question and Parlia- 
ment must interfere. 

Parliament had promised a Bill for 


next Session to cope with this gigantic 


evil, and a quarrel had arisen in the 
Temperance ranks over its suggested 
clauses. The idea particularly objected 
to was called ‘‘ Disinterested Manage- 
ment,’’ and some very unfair things had 
been said. He was not concerned as 
to whether a licence was held under 
present conditions or under any scheme 
of management proposals so long as the 
public had the control and option of 
refusal. He had seen the suggested 
proposals of the measure about to be 
introduced, and he could say that they 
included a restoration ‘of the powers 
formerly held by the justices, a time 
limit, and other things the Temperance 
party had been praying for. And the 
supreme control of licences was to be 
placed in the hands of the people. Ii 
the people are endowed. with this power, 
he thought all other details might safely 
be left. 

The meeting, over which the Rev: 
F. Allen presided, was well attended. 
Selections of music were rendered by the 
orchestra before the proceedings began, 
and during the evening solos were sung 
by several friends, and part songs by an 
augmented choir of the Stamford-street 
Temperance Society. 


UNITARIAN WORK IN SCOTLAND. 


A ConFERENCE of ministers and dele« 

gates of Unitarian Churches in Scotland 
was held at St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
on Monday, Oct. 22. Hach of the churches 
was represented by the minister and one 
lay delegate, the Scottish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by Mr. J. G. Davdson, and the 
McQuaker Trustces by Rev. James Har- 
wood, Mr. Ion Pritchard, and Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie. 
. Brief reports of the Churches at Aber- 
deen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow (St. 
Vincent-street and Ross-street), Kilmar- 
nock, and Kirkcaldy were submitted by 
the representatives. Among the topics 
considered at the Conference were the 
following :—The interchange cf pulpits 
among ministers, special services and lec- 
tures, missionary methods in reaching the 
people, the circulation of books and 
tracts, the provision of a Unitarian Van 
for work in the towns and villages of 
Scotland. 

The Conference was organised by the 
McQuaker Trustees, who are entrusted 
with the duty of assisting and maintain- 
ing and diffusing the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity in Scotland. The Rev. James 
Harwood, chairman of the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, presided, and the fol- 
lowing took part in the proceedings :— 
Revs. R. B, Drummond, James Forrest, 
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T, Russell, Charles Sneddon, Alex. 
Webster, Henry Williamson, Dr. John 
Barlow, Messrs. J. G. Davidson, W. Hor- 
ton, W. Kirkhope, W. F. McRobb, Peter 
Munro, J. Smeaton, Miss M. D. Strachan, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, and Mr. Ion 
Pritchard. 

The chairman said that the various 
practical proposals would receive the care- 
ful attention of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian? Association, and it was hoped 
that as a result of the Conference more 
«‘Rorward Movement’’ work would be 
undertaken by Unitarians in Scotland. It 
transpired that ihe committee of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association had re- 
solved to dispose of the Clerk’s-lane 
Church, Kilmarnock. Rev. W. Wilson 
had resigned the ministry there, and is 
now studying at Manchester College, 
Oxford. The present church,formerly ortho- 
dox, has seating accommodation for 650, it 
is situated in a very unsuitable locality, 
and it is in need of extensive and costly 
repairs. It is thought that it may be 
possible to sell the property, to pay off 
the mortgage, and to make a substantial 
contribution towards the erection of a 
building in another part of the town 
where the present small congregation 
could meet together for worship, and 
where there will be room for growth. At 
a meeting held at Kilmarnock on Satur- 
day, October 20, thirty adults expressed 
a strong desire for the continuance of the 
services. The McQuaker Trustees have 
arranged for pulpit supplies for a brief 
period pending developments. The future 
of the movement will largely depend 
- upon the earnestness and devotion of the 
Unitarians of Kilmarnock. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


erase 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief aspozsible, ard be sent inly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
— eee 


Birmingham: Church of the Messiah. — 
The anniversary services in connection with 
the Sunday-schools and Home Mission were held 
on Sunday, Oct. 14, when two sermons were 
preached by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, who 
referred to the fact that in that church was his 
ficst ministerial charge 43 years ago. There 
were large congregations, among those present 
being quite a number of friends still attached 
to the church who were there when Mr. Dow- 
son first came. ‘The annual meeting of sub- 
seribers and friends of the Sunday-schools and 
Home Mission was held on the following even- 
ing, Oct. 15, the chair being taken by Councillor 
Hy. J. Sayer, the Lord Mayor elect. Reports 
of the work being done in the Sunday-schools 
were read by Miss Prime, the morning superin. 
tendent of the girls’ school, and Mr. John Cham. 
berlain, the morning superintendent of the boys 
school. The hon. treasurer, Mr. T. W. Ryland, 
after reading his statement of accounts for the 

"year, made the pleasing announcement that a 
legacy amounting to about £400 had been left 
to the Sunday-schools. The Home Missionary, 
Mr, W. J. B. Tranter, read his annual report of 
the work accomplished by the mission during 
the year, and in reply to his question, ‘‘ Had 
the mission justified its existence?” cited the 
case of a family of five persons helped to 
Canada (one of whom was present in the meet- 
ing), all of whom had done well, the three boys 
owning their own farms of 300 acres, and the 
two girls being well married. It was very 
gratifying to the officers to see so many past 
workers in the Sunday-schools. There were 
about two or three hundred persons present. 

Bury St. Edmunds (Appointinent).—The 
Rev. J. M. Connell has been appointed minister 
of Churchgate-street Chapel, and will begin his 
work there on Sunday, Nov. 4 


Exeter.—The first autumn lecture under the 
auspices of George’s Guild was given on the 
16th inst. by Mr. C. J. Tait, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“Donatello, Andrea del Sarto, and Michel- 
angelo.” A crowded audience listened atten- 
tively for an hour and a half to an exposition of 
the ideals and life-work of the trio of unforgetable 
Florentines, which was illustrated by a number 
of exquisite lantern slides. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Wm. Payne. Tho Guild, of which the 
Rev. T. W. Chignell is president, has arranged 
a varied programme of monthly lectures through- 
out the winter. 

Halifax.—The annual choir services at 
Northgate-end Chapel was conducted on Sunday 
by the Rev. J. Hanson Green, of Lydgate. 
There was special music by the choir and other 
friends under the direction of Mr. A. Wilson. 
The collection was £4 14s. 23d. 

flarvest Services. — We have further 
reports of harvest thanksgiving services at: 
Belfast, First Church (Rev. Alfred Hall, 
of Norwich, October 14, with Sunday-school 
services); Blackpool, South Shore (Rev. J. E. 
Manning, October 21); Malton (Rev. J. 8. 
Mathers, October 14, followed by Monday even- 
ing lecture on ‘‘ Ruskin and Social Reform,”’ by 
the Rev. John Ellis). 

Hinckley.—On Wednesday week the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant lectured on the Bible to an appre- 
ciative audience of about 200. This was the 
first of a series of four Wednesday lectures, in 
which the Revs. J. Page Hopps, W. Copeland 
Bowie, and J. C. Street ave also taking part. 

Liverpool: Garston (Welcome Meeting). 
—A meeting was held on Monday, October 22, 
in the iron chapel, St. Mary’s-road, to welcome 
Mr. Douglas Hoole, as minister. Alderman 
Bowring presided, supported by Revs. J. C. 
Odgers, H. D. Roberts, J. C. Hirst, T. Cole 
(Congregational), and R. F. Whiteside (Primitive 
Methodist). The Revs, R. P. Farley, H.W. Hawkes, 
C. Craddock were also present. Mr. Bowring 
welcomed Mr. Hoole on behalf on the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association, and was followed 
by the Revs. J. C. Odgers, H. D. Roberts and 
J. C. Hirst, Mr. Watson and Mr. Boyle, who 
welcomed Mr. Hoole into the fellowship of the 
Liverpool ministry. The Rev. Thomas Cole 
spoke feelingly of the assistance received in his 
student days from Dr. Vance Smith, and of the 
valnable writings of Dr. Channing and Dr. 


Martineau. - He assured Mr. Hoole that no 
theological differences should impair their 
friendly co-operation, Mr. R, F. Whiteside, 


while regretting the departure of Mr. Hoolefrom 
the Primitive Methodist denomination, believed 
him to be a man of sincere conviction, and wished 
him suecess in his new mission at Garston. 
Mr. Hoole, who was very cordially received, 
thanked the meeting for its kindly expressions 
of friendship to himeelf, and assured his hearers 
that his feelings were too large for adequate 
expression. He had been but three weeks with 
them, and already they had cheered him with 
their earnestness and deyotion. The meeting, 
in the course of which the Gateacre Chapel 
choir sang three anthems, closed with the 
Doxology. 

London: Islington.—Tho bazaar in aid of 
the funds of the Unity Church Preston 
Memorial Building, was held at Myddelton Hall 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 18-20. 
Lady Durning-Lawrence was the opener on the 
first day, when the chair was occupied by Sir 
Edwin Durning Lawrence, and on the platform 
were Miss Preston, Mrs. W. Wooding, Miss 
Mildred Bartram (hon. sec. of the bazaar), the 
Revs. E. Save'l Hicks and Henry Gow, Mr. 
Alfred Wilson, and Mr. F. Leyden Sargent 
(treasurer and secretary of Unity Church), It 
was a matter for congratulation that Mr. 
Stanton W. Preston was also present. The 
chairman in his opening address expressed the 
great pleasure it gave him to be there, and he 
referred to his long friendship with the late Mr, 
Joseph T. Preston and the family, and the close 
connection of his own cirele with Unity Church. 
He wished that when the site for the church 
was acquired his brother (the late Sir J. C. 
Lawrence), as treasurer, could have seen his way 
to the purchase of all the vacant land then un- 
occupied by houses and owned by a florist; but 
now the ground was built over and its acquisi- 
tion impossible. The extension of the school 
buildings was necessary, and had been entered 
upon, and must be seen through to the end.} As 
the last of the elder Lawrences, he felt it a great 
pleasure to do all he could to forward the 
memorial, The Rev. E. Sayell Hicks, in the 


course of his remarks, mentioned that at the 
outset he went to Sir Edwin for advice upon the 
scheme, and was very glad that it met with 
his approval, which was ‘shown by his 
heading the subscription list with £1009. 
The Rev. Henry Gow and other speakers urged 
the cause of the bazaar and memorial fund. 
On Friday, the opener was Mrs. W. Blake 
Odgers, and on Saturday, Mrs. Habnemann 
Epps; the chairmen for the two days being, 
respectively, Mr. John Harrison and Mr. 
Harold Wade. The supporters were Mrs. 
Wallace Bruce, the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, Mr. §. 
T. Johnson, the Rev. F. W. Stanley, and Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor. ‘he sum realised by the 
bazaar amounted to nearly £300, which was 
considered satisfactory, although considerably 
below the £500 hoped for. The report of the 
bazaar would not be complete without mention 
being made of three presentations that took 
place. On Saturday, Mrs, Hahnemann Epps, on 
behalf of several friends of the Church, 
presented the Rev. EH. Savell Hicks with a 
framed photographic enlargemeat from a 
Bolton portrait of himself, which had presided, 
during the bazaar, over the Art Stall. On 
Saturday evening, Mr. Hicks, on behalf of 
some Church friends, begged Miss Mildred 
Bartram’s acceptance of a framed proof 
engraving, after McWhirter. Both pictures 
were grateful recognitions of indefatigable 
services rendered by the president and secretary 
of the bazaar. A domestic touch was given to 
Friday’s proceedjngs, when Mrs. W. Blake 
Odgers, on behalf cf the subscribers, 
charmingly presented Baby Hicks with a 
handsome rocking-horse, from one of the stalls. 
Upon his being placed in the saddle, Miss Alice ~ 
Odgers, who was attending as Quick-Sketch 
Artist, made a rapid drawing of baby and steed 
to the delight of his parents. Throughout th 
bazaar a cheerful and kindly spirit prevailed, 
increased by the generous and practical interest 
shown by friends from neighbouring churches, 
which augurs well for the futur2 prosperity of 
the church, 


North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
Schoo! Union.—The annual meeting was 
held at Oldham on Saturday, October 20, and 
was attended by about 130 persons. Tho 
committee met in the afternoon to transact 
necessary business, the retiring president, Mrs. 
Dowson, presiding. After tea, the meeting was 
held in the large schoolroom. ‘The president 
for the ensuing year, Rev. B. ©. Constable, 
occupied the chair, and delivered a presidential 
address. . The minutes'of the last annual meet- 
ing were read and confirmed and the reports of 
the treasurer and hon. secretary were read and 
adopted. The report of the treasurer showed 
an increased balance in hand. ‘The report of 
the secretary was more interesting than usual, 
as it marked the completion of 20 years’ ser- 
vice in that capacity, and the mecting passed 
a special resolution congratulating him on the 
fact fand thanking him for the generous and 
devoted way in which he had served the Union 
for 20 years. Miss Dorman was elected vice- 
president of the Union and Messrs. F. Hep- 
worth and A, Slater were re-elected treasurer 
and hon. secretary respectively. A resolution of 
regret at the recent death of Rey. H. Kelsey 
White was passed, with one of sympathy with 
Rev. W. F. Turland in his seriousillness. Rev. 
W. Harrison introduced for discussion, ‘‘Shall the 
Union arrange for examinations inour Schools? ” 
A good discussion followed, the result being that 
five of the schools expressed their willingness to 
again co-operate in an examination scheme. 
Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to the 
opener, to the Oldham friends for their arrange- 
ments, and to the president. Among the other 
ministers present were Revs. H. EH. Dowson, 
J. A. Pearson, A: R, Andrea, H. Bodell Smith, 
W. G. Price, J. E. Stead, E. Gwilym Evans, 
and H, E. Perry. Several musical items were 
given during the evening, and the Benediction 
closed an interesting and successful gathering. 


Portsmouth, High street.—Tho last sur-. 
vivor—or nearly so—of John Pounds’ pupils at 
the Ragged School, which the old cobbler 
founded in St. Mary’s-street, Portsmouth, has 
just passed away in the person of Mrs. Ann 
Shill, of 31, Highbury-strest, at the age of 76 
years. In the historical picture of Mr. Sheaf— 
himself a local shoemaker—Mrs. Shill is shown 
as a girl nine years old, with her arm round her 
sister’s neck. Like her- old teacher, Mrs. Shill 
also helped to bring up several young children 
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and give them a start in life, in as far as her 
means would allow her to do. : 

Suffolk Village Mission: Bedfield.— 
Sunday, October 21, was the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of this Mission, and the 
Rey. Frederick Summers, of London, was the! 
special preacher. Afternoon and evening large 
congregations came together from the adjoining 
villages, and filled the Bedfield Chapel on both 
cecasions. The annual tea meeting was held on 
Monday evening. Miss Tagart~presided, and) 
was supported by Mrs. Brcdall and Miss Hill (of 
the Ceatral Postal Mission), Revs. F. Summers, 
W. Birks, and R. Newell. 
filled, and the meeting was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mr. Newell gave a hearty welcome to new 
members, and indicated the programme of the 
winter’s work. In conjunction with the anni-. 
versary services a Special seyen days’ mission. 
was conducted by Mr. Summers, consisting of 
house-to-house visitation with tract distribution, 
and special religious services in the evenings. 
In each of the three parishes, Bedfield, Monk 
Scham, and Worlingworth, the people appre- 
ciated both the visits and the services, and there 
is no doubt that much good was done. 


Friewps in and. about London are 


reminded that not only those who have | 


received personal invitations, but all who 
are able and glad to be present, will be 
cordially welcomed to the farewell recep- 
tion to Dr. Crothers at Essex Hall on 
Tuesday evening. He is to give an address 
at a quarter to nine. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


nr 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Catendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneos. 


=——~o—— 
SUNDAY, October 28. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. AnrnruR 
§. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HiprERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A, 

Brixton, Onitarian Christian Church, fiffra-road, 
\l and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranury, 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGAR Daptyn. 

Croyden, Free Christian Church, Wellesiey-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. S. M. Crotamrs, D.D. 
Citizen Sunday. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawtin@s, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. Evening: “The 
Religious and Moral Significance of Shake- 
speare’s ‘The Tempest.’ ” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1], 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; 7, Rey. T. 
ii. M. Epwarps. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Mr. 
R. W. Kirtre, LL.B. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savert Hicxs, M.A. 


” The Children’s 
Treat 


APure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing qhildrans: Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome, 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Belly ; wh Lebo, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


" MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


The room was well j 
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Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. FRED HanxKINson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. Pace Hopvrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna) 
Green, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale -road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
GEorGE WARD. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx Tayior, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, llend 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, Sunday School Anni- 
versary, 11.15, Rev. C. Roprrr, B.A.; 7, 
Rev. W. Wooprina, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwanrps; 6.30, Mr. T. Exttor. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. JAmMpEs HARwoop, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. A. 


A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMeERY. 


See 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
Copenanp BowisE: Evening, “ Why I am 
a Unitarian.”’ g 

BiacKProoL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGse. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

BourNneMmouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 8.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepia Jones, M.A. 

BeieutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIFSTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 end 6.30, 
Rey. Grorer STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

CuestzR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 

Dover, Adrian-strect, near Market-square, 1) 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginever, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1} and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrovzn, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rev. W. Rostrne. 

LeiczsteR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. H. D. Rosrrrts. 

LiveRPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGERs, B.A. 

MarpstTon#, EHarl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Nzwerokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
P. Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.46, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmoutTH, St. Thomas-stree$, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTT WELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED. 


Blackfriars, 


11.30, Rev. L. 


Sunrrizip, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. | 


J. SrReEr, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SoursEeNnD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DettTa Evans, 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. FREDERICK Biount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strest, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connokg. 

TRowsRIDGk, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 
Wain. 

TunpEives WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Il?and 6.30, 


West Kirby, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxeEs. 
$e 
IRELAND. 
Duzxin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
ee 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House. 
—t— 
Carx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLtmFrortTH. 


ABERYSTWITH, 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C- 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastry, RENCE, 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


15 years. 


“015 6 


18 years. 


014 2 


‘10 years. | 12 years. 21 years, 
emger 018 4 012.11, 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
.ocieties, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Schools, etc. 


—_@— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueate, LonpoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tarzot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISH, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Boarding ard Day School for Girls. Scund 
education on modern lines. Special attention 
paid to physical development under one of 
Mrs. Conn’s assistants. Llustrated prespectus 
upon application. Head Mistresses: Miss 
SPEAKMAN and Miss Braumont, B.A., London. 
Half Term, November 6th. 


MARRIAGE. 
DuNBAR—STEIB.—On October 18th, at the 
Unitarian Church, Hackney, by the Rev. 
Henry Rawlings, M.A., John, eldest son of 
the late James Dunbar, of Dufftown, Banff- 
shire, N.B., to Florence, third daughter of 
the late William Steib, of Hackney. 


DEATHS. 

TayLor. — On October 220d, at Worthing, 
Edward Dyson, second son of the late 
Thomas Zombe Taylor, of Starston Place, 
Norfolk, aged 63. 

In MEMORIAM. 

In Loving Remembrance of the Rev. SAMUEL 
JENKINSON, who died October 17th, 1908, 
aged 61 years. Also Exiza, devoted wife of 
above, who died October 26th, 1905, aged 
60 years. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil ; for Thou art with me.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Cloth, Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE MAKING QF RELIGION. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1906. 
BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Cloth, Cr. 4to, 1s. net, postage 2d. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES ror ENGLISH READERS 


A Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. 


BY JAMES EDWIN ODCERS, M.A., D.D. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 
NOW READY F@R NOVEMBER. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Illustrated 
Magazine. gist Year. 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


- PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


One Copy post free fir a ycar from the Publi hers fur 1s. 64. 


MONTHLY NOTES 


Whether in their Homes or in Sunday School. 
Edited by Rey. CHARLES ROPER, B.A. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE O}E HALFPENNY 


Yearly Subscription, Post Free, 1s, 


LONDON : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. - 


A PERFORMANCE OF 


“His Excellency the Governor 


will be given in aid of the 


BOSTON CORFERENCE FUND, 
under the dircction of Mr. Herbert Lawford, 
at the 
King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on 
Wepbnespay, NOVEMBER 21st, at 8.39 p.m. 

The following Ladies and Gentlemen will 
take part :—Miss Adelaide Dresser, Miss A. 
Wylie, Mr. Walter B. Odgers, Mr. Herman 
Erskine, Miss Janet Oram, Mr. Herbert Law- 
ford, Mr. W. Bilis Reynolds, Mr. L. E. Norman, 
Mr. 8. G. Oram. 

Admission by Ticket only. 

Prices: Stalls, numbered and reserved, 5/- ; 
Stells, reserved unnumbered, 2/6 ; Balcony, 1/-. 

Under no circumstances whatever will any 
mency be taken at the doors. 

Tickets can be obtained through members 
of the Laymen’s Club and Womcn’s Social 
Club, cr from 

W. Fircoerr WuRTzBURG, 
3, Lawn-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 


Amcuit ta Crecit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £285,646 
DEPGSITORS - - £272,700 


DEFOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
33 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. pie SURELY.—Rey. 


Prospectus and 48rd Annual Report on Application. 
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Board and Residence, 


ny 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clase 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SipneEy P. PoTTEr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and 

moorland. Bracing climate. Special advan- 

tages for girls requiring a change. Home com- 

forts and genial companionship. Prospectus 
from Miss NANCY JONES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
it MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


IGHGATE.—UPPER PART of a 

lady’s beautiful modern house TO LET. 

Four large unfurnished rooms, one fitted as 

kitchen ; large garden. Pleasant, open situ- 

ation. Rent £48.-Address, A. K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-strceet, Strand. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

-_V HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


4 MPSTEAD (best part). — 

INVALID or PAYING GUEST 
offered pleasant Home by lady and daughter. 
Private suite, with board, if desired. Excellent 
house, nice garden, gravel soil. Near Heath, 
stations. Medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-bill. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. @ 
Opposite the British Museum. e 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. Ea 
=, TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. Be 
fe This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE i 
Bp HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
4 throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacicus # 
Bi Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
a Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- gm 
# rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s.6d. Full Tariff and Bg 
# Testimovials on application. Inclusive charge @ 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast i 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d.perday, § 
Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


Dae INES Late 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22,G ilford Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


ss NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


FRANCIS 
Woon, 16, Edna-street, Crumpsall, Man- 
chester, 
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-£. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


SOT 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education_and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ITUATION required as COM- 

PANION-HELP or any position of 

trust. Good dressmaker.—‘ M.,” 13, Lilfcrd- 
road, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER SEEKS 

EMPLOYMENT, Mission_ preferred. 
Experience: teaching, nursing (district and 
private), dispensing, shorthand, typewriting. 
London Matriculation.— EstHER, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ADY COMPANION or NURSE. 

_4 Housekeeper, excellent needlewoman. 

Five years’ reference.—Apply, Miss HERBERT’, 
12, Lawn-road, Fish Ponds, Bristol. 


EAD CLERK, CASHIER, or as 
TRAVELLER.—Advertiser (29), well 
known in Unitarian circles, earnestly seeks re- 
engagement. Highest references as to ability 
and personal character.—Address, HE. G., 108, 
Offmoor-road, Kidderminster. 


ANTED. — Salaried SUPERIN - 
TENDENT for Girls’ Sunday School 
in Birmingham, Duties, to superintend morn- 
ing and afternoon school ; to visit scholars in 
their homes; to conduct class of teachers.— 
Apply, stating age, qualifications, and salary 
required, to T., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ENTLEMAN’S Daughter, 20, well- 
educated, experienced with children, 
desires appointment (Derbyshire cr Midlands 
referred) in good family, as MOTHER'S 
HE LP. Must be treated as member of family ; 
salary £18.—A., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ETHLEHEM UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, NEWCHURCH. 


The Pulpit at the above Church is now 
VACANT.—Applications to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, GEORGE Howorv1hn, 65, Burnley- 
road, Waterfoot, nr. Manchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lsscu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 

is as follows :— Aes 2s 
PEK PAGE: (x eee wa 0 O20 
HALY-PAGE ow 453 So O20 20 


PER COLUMN ... Set seen 2 10a 
Inco 1N Corumn 7. .. 0 3 6 
Special Terms for a Serie 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s.; every 6 wesds after, 4d. 

8 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B. KENNEDY, 2, Hsseu-street, Sirand, 
London, W.C. The entere remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
satel A sedi AS a ai DEAN oats ot a es, Vata Tee SS 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, Iondon, B.C., and Published for the Pro- 
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Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


F AnotHEeR holiday sermon, on “ Nia- 
gata,’ by the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
we hope to publish in next week’s 
INQUIRER. 


Tue address to Mr. 8. 8. Tayler on his 
retirement from the hon. secretaryship of 
the Stamford-street Sunday School, which 
he has held for thirty-two years, is to be 
presented after morning service to-morrow 
(Sunday), on occasion of the Sunday School 
Anniversary. It is hoped that all who 
have signed the address may be able to 
be present at the service. 


Me. F. J. M. Srratron, B.A., of Cam- 
bridge, University Smith’s Prizeman, 1906, 
and Isaac Newton student, 1905, has been 
elected to a Drosier Fellowship at Caius 
College. This means, we understand, six 
years, to be devoted to astronomical re- 
search ; and we congratulate not only Mr. 
Stratton on this fresh distinction, but 
all the friends who are interested in our 
Cambridge services, for which Mr. Stratton 
has once more undertaken to act as 


- secretary. 


Tue opening of the Committee stage of 
the Education Bill in the House of Lords 
has not been very promising. In spite of 
the Primate’s warning that he would not 
support ‘wrecking’’ amendments, we 
have seen him and the Bishops generally 
supporting an addition to Clause I. to the 
effect that all option as to providing 
religious teaching is taken from the com- 
munities affected. Henceforth religious 


teaching must be arranged for every 
school day—if the amendment is accepted 
by the Commons. Meanwhile we are 
curious to know what kind of religious 
teaching is thus to be provided, and there 
the crux will come. On Clause II. a pro- 
posal to compel local authorities to take 
over ‘ voluntary’’ schools led on Tues- 
day evening to a confused scene, the only 
clear point being that such a proposal, 
involving ag it does serious financial 
burdens on the ratepayers, is beyond the 
constitutional power of the Upper House 
to make. 

On Wednesday the Lords pursued their 
amending policy still further, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his friends being 
determined to get denominationalism well 
established and endowed. It would be 
tedious to enter into detail on the many 
suggestions made, not without further 
confusion, by one peer and another. The 
general effect of the changes made and 
foreshadowed is evident from the fact that 
a special meeting of the Evangelical Free 
Church Council has been called for Monday 
next to ‘‘demonstrate’’ against them. 
Our sympathy is certainly much more with 
the Nonconformists than with the Clericals, 
but we should remind both parties that 
this is not a sectarian but a national 
question. The plain citizen is not edified 
by this scramble for denominational ad- 
vantage, and is disposed to cry, “a 
plague o’ both your houses.’’ If a strong 
voice could be heard in the Legislature 
warning off these partisans and spoilers it 
would be widely welcome. 

Tue National Anti-Sweating League 
has been holding a successful three days’ 
conference on the Minimum Wage at the 
Guildhall. The first session was opened by 
the Lord Mayor, attended by his mace 
bearer, and the chairmen were successively 
Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., Mr. George 
Barnes, M.P., and the Earl of Dunraven. 
Sir Charles has had charge of the Minimum 
Wage Bill, which has been introduced into 
the House of Cemmons; Mr. Barnes 
represents the Independent Labour Party, 
ot which he is one of the original members, 
and the Earl was chairman of that House 
of Lords Committee on Sweating which 
inquired into the subject nearly twenty 
years ago. 

A coop deal has happened in the in- 
terval. The great strike of dock labourers, 
with its ery of the ‘‘docker’s tanner,’’ 
was followed by the miners’ strike, when 
the thought of the “‘ living wage’’ had 
so much to do with turning popular sym- 
pathy in the men’s direction. The term 


‘* sweating ’’ is usually confined to ‘‘ sub- 
contract ’’ or ‘home ’’ work, and very 
largely affects women, though men are also 
its victims. But gross underpayment of 
labour is not confined to industries which 
are technically sweated industries, and the 
whole question of the necessary minimum 
of wage is before the country. Another 
thing has happened, and one which is 
likely to have great effect on a people like 
the English, who always distrust any 
truth which is also new. Our Austra- 
lasian colonies have introduced a legal 
minimum, and, as it is claimed, with 
most beneficial results. 


UNDER such circumstances as these, the 
Anti-Sweating League has held its first 
conference, and sums up its deliberations 
with the following resolution :— 

‘* That this Conference welcomes the 
formation of the National Anti-Sweating 
League, heartily endorses the policy 
of securing by legislative action a Mini- 
mum Wage in the Sweated Industries, 
and pledges itself to forward that policy 
by every means in its power.”’ 

THE Conference represented both a 
strong movement for bringing the question 
within the sphere of practical politics, and 
a serious effort to enlighten and inform the 
country on the issues involved. The pro- 
ceedings are to be published, and there will 
be further and more convenient oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the various papers 
and discussions. Among those who read 
papers were Mr. J. A. Hobson and Mr, 
Sidney Webb, who dealt with the economic 
problems. The Hon. Bernard Wise and 
Mr. Pember Reeves described the Austra- 
lasian experiments, remarking that it was 
not necessary at this time of day to prove 
the advantage of a minimum wage, but 
merely to persuade the country. Other 
branches were dealt with by Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell, Miss Clementina Black, Mr, 
Stephen Walsh, and Mr. Chiozza Money, 
M.P. 


Dr. ExvizABETH BLACKWELL, who is now 
in her eighty-sixth year, and was the first 
woman to take a medical degree and enter 
the profession (she graduated at Geneva, 
N.Y., in 1849, and afterwards studied in 
Paris and London), paid a visit this summer 
to her relatives in America, after an interval 
of 37 years. While she was there, her 
sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, with whom 
she established the first infirmary and 
dispensary under the direction of women 
doctors in New York in 1857, celebrated 
(on October 8) her eightieth birthday: Dr: 
Elizabeth returned last Saturday to her 
home at Hastings: The two sisters are 
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natives of Bristol, but went as childrin 
The 
young>r sister has spent the whole of her 
working life in America; the elder settled 
It is a story 
of noble courage and consecration to the 
highest service which Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
of auto- 
biographical sketches, ‘‘ Pioneer Work in 
opening the Medical Profession to Women,” 
Another little 
book of hers, ‘‘ Counsel to Parents on the 


with their parents to America. 


in this country again in 1869, 


well has told in her volume 


published eleven years ago. 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex,’’? which rapidly went 


through several editions, was another 


piece of admirable pioneer work, by which 
she earned the gratitude of large numbers, 
to whom she had thus spoken a sorcly 
needed word. 

A‘ urrtite book of an exceptionally 
interesting nature is about to be printed 
which will contain addresses from dif- 
ferent parts of Russia and various classes 
of Russiansin reply to the British Memo- 
rial to the late Duma. The delegation 
from this country has not been allowed 
to go to Russia to present its Address. 
Under. the circumstances this was per- 
haps not to be expected or even hoped 
for. It is hard, no doubt, to have to 
stand aside unable to do anything for 
the Russian people in their struggle for 
freedom, but in the affairs of nations it 
is specially true that each must work 
out his own salvation. The Russian 
people have the sympathy of the friends of 
freedom and justice here and elsewhere, 
and they know it—as knowledge grows 
they come to know it more and more, 
and the assurance of this fellow-feeling, 
of what the peasants finely call their 
“* English brethren,’’ will itself strengthen 
them for the fight. 


NoveMBER 24 is the date now arranged 
for the simultaneous publication in this 
country and America of the first volume 
of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels,’’ edited by Dr. James Hastings, 
and Dr. J. A. Selbie. Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark are the publishers, and the dictionary 
will be completed in two large volumes, 
similar in size to Hastings’ ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible.’’ It is, however, a work 
quite distinct from that dictionary. The 
articles are all new. They are written by 
new men, and with a new puzpose. It is, 
first of all, a preacher's dictionary. Its 
authors are preachers. First, they are 
scholars—for without scholarship the work 
would be. worthless. But they are 
scholars who know how much more it 
needs to be a preacher. 


Aw uistory of the three Methodist 
organisations which are shortly to be 
united is said to be in preparation and to 
have received the sanction of the joint 
committee. 

-Mr. W. P. Harriey has made an offer 
to add one-third to any increase in the 
Primitive Methodist African Mission Fund. 


To CorRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
A. W.B.; B. B., E. B.; W. H. D., H. G., 
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ENGLAND BEYOND SEAS. 


with the sea at his back. 


said with deep satisfaction : 


folk.’’ 


yet if the ‘‘ City of Cape Town ”’ (as it is 


officially designated) represents the Cape 


as London represents English life and 
thought, and British South Africa is only 
a larger Cape, we may legitimately regard 
this vast Colony, or group of Colonies, as 
a greater England beyond the sea. 

I was not prepared for this deduction. I 
had supposed that our distant. Colonies 
holding life under new conditions would 
have developed a new civilisation and 
initiated a new era. As itis, you are much 
farther from England not only in Brittany 
across the English Channel, but even in 
Wales across the Severn, than you are in 
Cape Golony. Now it may be that it is the 
the very greatness of England that prevents 
Colonial expansion upon original lines. 
It is curious to be so far away from England 
and yet be so constantly under the shadow 
of England. You ask a longshoreman 
how the harbour lies, and he replies : 
*“looking straight toward England,’ 
and not in terms of the compass. You 
look at the shops and see that articles 
of English manufacture everywhere abound. 
You glance over the papers and find that 
news of minutest interest are daily cabled 
from England. English magazines pre- 
dominate onthe tables in the libraries, 
while the shelves are stocked with English 
works. South African writers, of whom 
there are but few, publish in England and 
first appeal to the English public, who 
decide the good or evil fortune of a 
literary work. It is unfortunate that 
South African Art and South African 
Music should be so largely imported and 
that in intellectual and artistic matters 
the Cape ranks only among English “‘ de- 
pendencies abroad.”’ 

And yet so much meets the eye to 
belie the derivative and imported mental 
life of the community. The skies are most 
un-English in their clearness and crystalline 
brightness. The air is rare and pure and 
resonant, with the disadvantage that 
every sound is magnified and distant noises 
sound close at hand, while the natural 
configuration of the background of moun- 
tain, forming a section of an amphitheatre 
turn Cape Town into a huge whispering- 
gallery. The flora is magnificently alien, 
and the variety and loveliness of the blooms 
one meets in the bush, simply bewilder 
the beholder, while they charm and en- 
chant him. The birds wear strange 
plumage, and cail io each other in un- 
familiar cries. All the nations of the 
earth have come together to make up 
the population. From the most uncom- 
promising black to the purest Circassian 
white lie all shades and gradations of 
human colour, ringing the changes 


In allowing the implication borne by 
this title, I trust I shall not be repeating a 
mistake made by a dark-skinned African 
while looking at the dusky bronze statue 
of Van Riebeck which stands gazing up 
one of the main streets of Cape Towa, 
Having looked at 
the blackened figure for some moments, the 
coloured observer turned to a friend and 
“*T never 
knew before that this great man was of our 
We are apt to read our own pre- 
dilections into the things we see, when out- 
ward signs seem to confirm them. And 
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on red and brown and yellow. The 
diversity of tongue testifies to the cos- 
mopolitan nature of the inhabitants, but 
enhances the value of theic common ac- 
quired English speech. Even the Dutch seem 
more concerned with the doings of England 
than of the Netherlands, though they have 
reason to regard with mixed feelings that 


let them alone, but insist on adopting 
them into the family and sharing the 
heirlooms. In adopting the English govern- 
ment, they adopt Oxford and Cambridge 
and London, with Fleet-street and the 
Royal Academy of Art and Music somewhere 
in their train—and that is an important 
factor for the future evolution of the 
country. The Dutch Reformed Churches 
may hug their old traditions and pretend to 
ignore the Higher Criticism and the Social 
Problem, but in these matters both 
Holland and England are making raids 
upon theiz mental territory, and their 
subjection is only a matter of time. Ex- 
clusive modes of thought are favoured by 
the separation of races, and the welding to- 
gether of diverse racial elements must 
tend to a fuller as well as a freer life. It 
is the privilege of England to be offered 
the opportunity of presiding over this fusion 
of materials so varied and discordant, and 
nurture the child of its old age to a status 
of independence and self-reliance. The 
greatest benefit England could confer upon 
the Cape is to make itself unnecessary to it, 
help it to find a life of its own, fresh, vigorous 
and new, a lifein accord with the bounties 
of. Nature, and in glad harmony with the 
bright and sunny clime. <A Colony that can 
produce a flora which equals in variety and 
beauty that of the whole of Europe, 
will not be lacking in other resources of 
utilitarian and esthetic worth. The author 
of ‘‘ Plants and their Ways in South 
Africa,’’? writes :—‘‘ South Africa, with 
its wealth of beautiful flowers, can well 
dispense with introduced flowers, except 
the roses and violets which were lacking— 
and how they do thrive! ’’— which reads 
like’a parable. The exquisite fragrance 
of the modest English violet, and the tender 
and refined beauty of the beloved English 
rose symbolise those very qualities which 
South Africa has most need of req 
ceiving from us. We have sent thorns 
and bristles enough —aggression and 
devouring enterprise, the results of 
which are too apparent in the general 
depression that weighs down the land } let 
us now send roses and violets, the refine- 
ment, the courtesy, the ripe wisdom, the 
tender sympathy, due from a people of 
vaster and wider experience to a younger 
folk. ‘‘ We were lacking in froses and 
violets, until England sent them to us— 
and now how they thrive among us!”’ 
Cape Town. J. Tyssut DAvIs. 


Ir will be seen from the report of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
Council meeting that the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding gave a very interesting address 
on the Unitarian Van Mission. He had 
with him some picture post-cards, showing 
the van in all its glory, ‘‘ Unitarian Van ”’ 
clearly to be read on its front and side, 
and larger still upon the front—‘‘ Truth, 
Liberty, and Religion.’’: 


small sea-girt isle, whose people will never - 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD, 


I pousr whether many people read the 
poetry of George Herbert now ; but he will 
continue to have his lovers, and his name 
is not likely to be forgotten so long as the 
Church retains its honour for sainthood. 
Tt was a sainthood of a peculiarly English 
type, without the stormy emotions or 
the dramatic self-sacrifices of men of 
more passionate blood—quiet, restrained, 
marked by delicacy rather than by strength 
of feeling, but with its own power and 
charm: 

The reign of James I. was hardly the 
time when we should look for the practice 
of holiness, The splendours of the Eliza- 
bethan age had passed away. New prob- 
lems of government and religion were 
pressing upon men’s minds. The Church 
had broken definitely with Rome, but 
Papal intrigue was busy at work, while 
High Churchmen of the type of Laud 
encouraged an attitude of embittered 
hostility to the Puritanism of the common 
people: The Civil War was about to 
re-cast the forms of national life and to 
set the problems of the next two hundred 
years. It was the day of the intrepid 
leader, the skilful plotter, the unscrupulous 
advocate in politics—of the controversialist, 
the pamphleteer, the ecclesiastical lawyer 
_in religion; But in this din of contending 
factions it is possible for us to keep com- 
pany with a little group of men who, in 
different ways, had given their hearts to 
the beauty of holiness and left the gauds 
and ambitions of this world for ‘‘ the 
sweetness of Jesus.’* Such were Dr. John 
Donne, the Dean of St: Pauls; Richard 
Crashaw; the ardent mystical poet; Nicho- 
las Ferrar, of Little Gidding; George 
Herbert, of Bemerton. And yet Herbert 
was in many respects the product of his 
age: He was a noble and a gentleman. 
He was bred in the atmosphere of the 
University andthe Court. In the humblest 
offices he was never without an air of 
distinction and refinement, which, if in 
part it was the work of grace, was also 
the fruit of good breeding and sensitive 
taste: 

George Herbert was born in Montgomery 
Castle, the ancestral home, in 1593. When 
he was three years old his father died, and 
shortly afterwards his mother moved to 
Oxford in order to supervise the education 
of her eldest son, Edward, the Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who has told the 
story of his life in a book which Horace 
Walpole has described as ‘‘ perhaps the 
most extraordinary account that ever was 
given serious'y by a wise man of himself.’’ 
Magdalen Herbert was a woman of no 
ordinary gifts, and her rare charm and 
sweetness of manner won for her troops of 
friends among the most distinguished in 
the land. George owed much to her deep 
piety and her sincere veneration for holy 
things: It was of her, in the gracious 
evening of her life, that Donne wrote the 
beautiful lines :— 3 
£* No spring nor summer-beauty has such 


grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face.’’ 


' The brilliant boy passed through West- 
minster School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He became a fellow in 1615, and 
in 1620 he was elected to the office of 


Public Orator to the University, and | 
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apparently the world lay at his feet; 
it is not Herbert the elegant Latin scholar, 
writing complimentary letters to the King 
and his Chancellor, a favoured person at 
Court, with a fashionable career open 
before him, but the poor country parson 
of Bemerton who is of interest to posterity. 
That he felt the attraction of political life 
and cultivated society strongly for a time, 
there can be no doubt ; but it is a strange 
misreading of the deeper motives of a life, 
which was never without its fervent 
spiritual aspirations and a tender reverence 
for the beauty of sacred things, which can 
discover nothing but the fruit of frustrated 
ambition in the piety of his later years. 
“* The activity and sweetness that marked 
his pastoral life at Bemerton,’’ says Mr. 
Shorthouse, ‘‘ amidst ever-increasing weak- 
ness and approaching death, were not the 
result of disappointed political hopes. 
Such years do not follow on such a youth, 
and such fruit is not grown on such a 
stock. Those verses, which have been 
called with singular infelicity ‘ the enig- 
matical history of a difficult resignation,’ 
are in fact the spiritual instinct of a 
human life consecrated to God amid the 
pleasures, the temptations, the pains of this 
world’s courts and cities.”’ 

It was in 1630 that he was presented, 
through the influence of his kinsman the 
Karl of Pembroke, to the small living of 
Fulston St. Peters and Bemerton, near 
Salisbury, with the cure of three hundred 
poor souls—a higher privilege, as he had 
come to regard it, than anything else 
which the world had to offer him. He 
found the parsonage house in an almost 
ruinous condition, and the little church so 
dirty and neglected as to be quite unfit 
for its sacred uses. His first work was to 
restore it, and in arrangement and simpte 
adornment to make it suitable for the 
beautiful ritual of Christian devotion. 
Then, quietly and patiently, he set himself 
to inspire his parishioners with a sense of 
the reality of heavenly things, teaching 
them to weave the influence of sacred 
seasons and the services of religion into 
their daily thought and toil. Daily, at ten 
and four, he read prayers in the church, 
and, as Izaak Walton tells us, he ‘‘ brought 
most of his parishioners, and many gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, constantly to 
make a part of his congregation twice a 
day ; and some of the meaner sort of his 
parish did so love and reverence Mr. 
Herbert, that they would let their plough 
rest when Mr: Herbert’s saint’s-bell rung 
to prayers.’® That these quiet and holy 
labours had in them no element of difficult 
resignation we have the evidence of his 
own words:- ‘‘I now look back on my 
aspiring thoughts and think myself more 
happy than if I had attain’d what then I 
so ambitiously thirsted for. And I can 
now behold the Court with an impartial 
eye, and see plainly that it is made up o 
frauds and titles and flattery, and many 
other such empty, imaginary, painted 
pleasures; pleasures that are so cmpty as 
not to satisfie when they are enjoyed : 
but in God and’ His service is a fulness of 
all joy, and pleasure, and no satiety.”’ 

A few days before his death, in 1633— 
for this apostolical ministry was destined 
to last barely three short years—he gave 
a commission to a friend by his bedside in 
the following terms: “‘ Sir, I pray deliver 
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this little book to my dear brother Farrer, 
and tell him he shall find in it a picture of 
the many spiritual conflicts that have 
passed betwixt God and my soul, before I 
could subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
Master : in whose service I have now found 
petiect freedom. Desire him to read it; 
and then, if he can think it may turn to 
the advantage of any dejected poor soul, 
let it be made public; if not let him 
burn it ; for I and it are less than the least 
of God’s mercies.’’ This little book was 
the manuscript of ‘‘The Temple; or, 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations,’ 
the volume of verse upon which the fame 
of George Herbert as a poet rests. Next 
to the purity and sweetness of his own life, 
it is his most precious legacy to the world. 
It is hardly possible, except by the happy 
expedient of leisurely reading, to gain any 
idea of its quaintness and of the personal 
intimacy of its devotional feeling. ‘‘ Her- 
bert speaks to God,’’ says Richard Baxter, 
‘* like a man that really believeth in God, 
and whose business in the world is most 
with God: heart-work and heaven-work 
make up his book.’’ It is a collection of 
poems, all of them brief, some of them 
hardly more than an ejaculation of praise 
or need; but most of the moods of the 
soul in its experience of religion find 
expression. Now it is the note of exultant 
joy which is struck :— 
‘* Let all the world in ev’ry corner sing 
My God and King.’’ 
Now it is the confession of the power of 
some secret sin to frustrate the grace of 
God :— 
** Lord, with what care hast Thou begirt 
us round ! 
Parents first season us ; 
masters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundayes, sorrow dogging 
sinne, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand, tyes of grateful- 
nesse, 
The sound of glorie ringing in our eares, 
Without, our shame; within, our con- 
sclences ; 
Angels and grace, eternall hopes and 
fears. 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosome-sin blows quite 
away.” 
At other times we listen to the confession’ 
or the plaintive yearning of his own heart : 
‘* Come, Lord, my head doth burn, my 
heart is sick, 
While Thou dost ever, ever stay ; 
Thy long deferrings wound me to the 
quick, 
My spirit gaspeth night and day ; 
O show Thyself to me 
Or take me up to Thee.’’ 
Or, again, it is quiet joy in the sense of 
restored mercy and peace : 
‘* And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
JT once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing: O my onely Light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom Thy tempests fell all night. 
These are Thy wonders, Lord of Love.’? 


then school- 
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George Herbert is not a poet of rich and 
powerful imagination; and his love for 
the curiosities of expression interferes in 
some degree with the simplicity of his 
diction. But he has the gift of winning 
affection, and of being companionable in 
the intimacies of feeling where most com- 
panions are an intrusion. He can give 
substance and beauty to evanescent emo- 
tions in a way which few men have been 
able to do, and by the alchemy of his 
verse change the coarser desires of our 
hearts into the fine gold of love and prayer. 
Like the psalmist, he drew from the deep 
wells of his own experience; and his 
poetry will live because it is so intensely 
personal, the autobiography of a most 
sensitive and beautiful soul. W.H.D. 


A SWISS VIEW OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


Herr Prarrer ALFRED ALTHERR, of 
Basel, President of the Swiss Verein fiir 
freies Christentum, a stalwart champion 
of reform in its early days, and a cor- 
respondent of theBritish and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, was invited two years 
ago to lecture in Boston, at the Unitarian 
Anniversary Meetings on Religious Litera- 
ture in Switzerland. He made use of the 
occasion to see as much of the Eastern 
States as his time of leave would permit, 
kept his eyes wide open and his pen at 
work during the whole of his journey, and 
on his return published a selection of his 
letters home; 

The resulting book, which, with an 
appendix on Helen Keller, reaches to 
240 pp. 8vo., is pleasant and interesting 
from cover to cover. The author has just 
the right equipment for his task—a power 
of keen and quiet observation, wide and 
perceptive sympathy, patience, humour, 
and the art of making friends. His judg- 
ments are ripe, modest, and fearless, and 
piquantly flavoured with the preposses- 
sions of a formed and strong character. 
He is perfectly well aware of his own little 
deviations from a strictly judicial attitude, 
and willing to share your smile at them, 
but not in the least ashamed of them. 
Besides all this, he has an easy style, not 
without wit, can present a portrait or 
suggest an atmosphere in few words, tells 
his stories well, and, above all, has the 
knack of hitting on interesting things 
wherever he goes. 

For instance, the second line in the book 
introduces two married couples, Scotch 
people returning from Venice, with whom 
the Herr Pfarrer shares a compartment 
trom Basel to Paris: Before long we find 
him singing German folk-songs with one of 
them, who had studied at Heidelberg. 
They talk, and the singer turns out to. be an 
old acquaintance of Dr. Martineau, and 
full of information about Channing and 
Theodore Parker. Now Theodore Parker 
is the author’s hero, whose biography he 
has written: What could be happier ? 
‘* ‘We quickly made friends,’’ and set up 
community of goods at luncheon-time. 
In the next stage our Pfarrer comes across 
an agent of the gambling-hell at Monaco, 
whose business it is to travel about in 
express trains, and stimulate the gambuing 
fever by losing at rouge et noir. Then 
he remarks on the masses of mistletoe in 


* Hine Amerikafahrt in Zwanzig Briefen, yon 
Alfrod Altherr (Hubert & Co., Frauenfeld), 


the trees that line the railway. At first he 
took them for birds’ nests, but was en- 
lightened by a professor of Natural Science 
at the Sorbonne, who receives a salary of 
18,000 fr., abhors the clergy, and regards 
Jesusasamyth. By the time this interest- 
ing person has explained his views, the 
masts of Havre are in sight; but before 
Herr Aitherr reaches his ship he has a 
pouitical discussion with an old out-porter, 
and receives the confidences of a young 
man whose heart is torn asunder by love 
of the ccean and love of Angélie. 

Such incidents, in recording which the 
author unconsciously reveals his own 
kindliness, enliven the whole journey. 
We have also an abundance of humorous 
reflection, and many terse dicta on such 
topics as American dwellings, cemeteries, 
statues, schools, President Roosevelt, the 
English language, Yankee abstinence( some- 
what ruefully dwelt on), the negro question, 
chivalry towards women, and much more. 
The Swiss pastor finds fellow-countrymen 
everywhere, and makes us almost as glad 
to meet them as he was. The second 
generation,however, repudiate their Swiss 
nationality—‘‘ No, sir, American.’’ Here 
is a little story which serves as a tailpiece 
to chapter x.:—‘‘ Of course they have 
cremation sn America; they had it before 
we did, and it is continually increasing. 
When I called at the office of the Ameri- 
kanische Schweizer-Zeitung, in the oldest 
part of New York, I found in the narrow 
room, amid piled-up layers of paper, a 
fellow-countryman called Siebenmann at 
work. ‘ Do you manage the whole work 
of that big newspaper alone ?’ I asked. 
‘ Oh, no, Herr Pfarrer,’ he laughed, ‘ there 
are five of us, and three of them are here in 
this room.’ I turned round, for I sup- 
posed the invisible two must be writing 
somewhere behind the paper mountains, 
but all my hunting failed to unearth them. 
‘Two of the five are here,’ said Herr 
Siebenmann, and lifted the lids from two 
brass vessels, which I had supposed to con- 
tain tobacco or something of that sort. 
‘Look, these are .our two departed 
colleagues.’ In each jar was a little heap of 
ashes, witn small porous bones.’* 

The necessity of personally delivering 
a present from a ninety-year-old father in 
the old country to a son on the Hudson 
takes Pfarrer Altherr to the great Edison 
works, where his old schoolfellow John 
Kriisi had been the inventor’s right hand. 
We have avivid description of the place. 
The author’s connection with ‘‘ dear old 
Kriisi *” opens the doors of the inaccessible 
magician himself; As he stood im the 
waiting room at Orange the visitor imag- 
ined that he had strayed into a lunatic 
asylum, such an extraordinary mixture of 
voices and instruments, holding forth in 
oration, solo, chorus and symphony, came 
in hurly-burly through the window: phono- 
graphs were being tested. Kdison claimed 
the phonograph as his greatest achieve- 
ment, and was confident that he would 
eventually produce an instrument so per- 
fect as to reproduce, with absolute truth, 
every instrument in a great orchestra. 
He put forward, not as a wild poet’s dream, 
but as the project of a practical business 
man, the good time to come, when the 
inhabitants of lonely islands and hidden 
mountain hamlets shall listen entranced to 
the preacher in Westminster Abbey, the 


singer in Paris or St: Petersburg, the con- 
cert in New York or Tokio. The very 
first utterance of the very first phonograph, 
it seems, was Edison’s rendering of the 
immortal lines which begin, ‘‘ Mary had a 
little lamb.’” 

The main theme of the book is what 
happened at Boston—the Anniversary 
Meetings and Emerson Memorial meetings, 
with all the encounters, new acquaintances, 
excursions and visits, and the reflections 
they aroused. ‘‘I am surprised to find that 
whenever I have come across Unitarians 
hitherto, it is never Parker, but always 
W. E. Channing, who predominates as 
their real leader. A monument to Chan- 
ning has just, been completed in a beautiful 
site, opposite the Arlington Church, where 
he once preached, whereas Parker’s seems 
still to linger in the remote distance. The 
present central rendezvous of the Unit- 
arians is called specially Channing Hall, 
whereas the Parker Memorial is a house 
where the Benevolent Fraternity Society is 
lodged, and contains all sorts of rooms 
for religious gatherings, libraries, evenings 
schools, charities, and the like. But I 
admit that the modest house, dedicated to 
all good works, 1s appropriately associated 
with the greatest preacher of practicas 
love to God and man.’’ The votary makes 
his pilgrimage to the shrine at Lexington, 
and relates every incident—down to the 
‘* salmon and potatoes, cakes and straw- 
berries, icewater and coffee: quite Ameri- 
can,’’ which the ‘*‘ Rev. Staples ’’ gave him 
for lunch, and the formal introduction 
to the maid-servant, which surprised this 
democratic Schweizer very much. But 
relic-hunting, he concludes, ‘‘ is somewhat 
foolish and pitiable. Nothing really comes 
of it. On the other hand,’’ the mother of 
friend Wendte here in Boston, a fine delicate 
little woman of eighty-one years, who once 
kept school near Parker, knew him quite 
well personally and tells of him with 
flashing eyes—that is something.’” 

We have the delegate’s greeting from the 
little republic to the great one given in 
full, and asummary of his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Origin of Growth of the Liberal Churches 
in Switzerland.’’ We also have a diary 
of the meetings, full of known names and 
familiar emotions, and giving a delightful 
impression of American Unitarianism. 
Among the special characteristics of the 
sermons and addresses delivered at Boston 
Pfarrer Altherr remarks: (1) An absence 
of any narrow glorification of party, as 
if everybody who wished to pass for a free- 
thinking and cultured man must be a Unit- 
arian. (2) Much self-criticism; this 1s not 
confined to New England. (3) The re- 
iterated reminder that free thought in 
religions subjects does not of itself con- 
stitute goodness, let alone Christianity: 
(4) The insistence that the outward pros- 
perity, unless balanced by inner striving, 
is a danger to character : the springs of life 
are in the heart. (5) The large numbers of 
Unitarians who had come over, through 
conviction, from other denominations, and 
the broadening movement among the or- 
thodox of which this is symptomatic. 

The account of the great day ends 


(rapa mpocdoxiay) somewhat with the fol- © 


lowing note, which I quote in support of 
what I last wrote in the Inquirer . “‘ Hinen 
gerechten Abscheu hat man hier vor dem 
Spucken; In the railway-station at Phila- 
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delphia it costs according to announcement 
500 dollars, in Boston 100 dollars, which 
seemsenough: Butthe practical American 
does not merely forbid, he helps at the same 
time. Cuspidors (i.e. spittoons) are every- 
where to be found. In the rooms where 
the meetings are held there is one by the 
side of every chair.”’ 

Besides a report of the great Emerson 
festival, and the pious sight-seeing which 
it entails, we have tributes to Garrison and 
to Longfellow, whom our author greatly 
admires—though he does not know after 
what character, in what novel, by what 
writer the steamer ‘‘ Priscilla ’’ has been 
named! And, apart altogether from this 
ready-made interest, the book is thoroughly 
readable, without a single dull page. It 
may be cordially recommended to every 
reader of German. 


EK. W. Lummis. 


THE BATH MEMORIAL. 


We noted last week the unveiling in 
Trim-street Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, 
October 21, of the memorial brags to five 
Mayors of Bath, Sir Jerom Murch, 
Thomas Jolly, Handel Cossham, J.P., M.P., 
William Crucknell Jolly, J.P., and John 
Ricketts, J.P., who had been worshippers 
in that chapel. A memorial sermon was 
preached on that occasion by the Rev. 
J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., D.D., a native 
of Bath, whose father, the late Rev. W. J. 
Odgers, was minister of Trim-street Chapel 
1853-1874. 

“* Citizen of no mean city’ (Acts xxi. 
39), was the text Dr. Odgers took for his 
sermon,* and speaking first, in a reminis- 
cent vein, he said that was a day of public 
memorial, but who could prevent its 
being one of private and personal reminis- 
cence at the same time? To himself the 
occasion brought back memories associated 
with his early life, which he trusted as long 
as he lived he should always cherish. 
How many of the scenes of that early 
life of his grouped themselves around that 
chapel as its natural centre! There he 
sat as a schoolboy under his father’s 
ministry, there it was his -privilege to 
know four of the men whom that tablet 
unveiled commemorated, and there he 
knew others who took their places in the 
portrait gallery of memory and whose 
figures would never be erased. He knew 
where they sat, those quiet, venerable 
presences, visiting the House of God from 
week to week. His first feeling was one 
of deep gratitude. He realised as never 
before the value of the ties that’ bind, 
or may bind, age and youth, that link 
together generations of living men. He re- 
membered that chapel before it was as 
now, for soon after 1853 all but the external 
walls were changed, and he believed the 
pulpit in which he stood was the only 
piece of wood-work that remained of the 
- old chapel which was built in 1795, when it 
replaced the older chapel in Frog-lane 
(now New Bond-street), built in 1692. He 
thought of those who were to him little 
more than pictures—Miss Prime, a vener- 
able lady who seemed to have walked out of 
the Bath of the previous century and used 
to enter with her footman bearing her books 
behind her; Mrs. Davenport, sister of the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr.Longley) 


*We are indebted to the Bath Herald of 
Monday, Oct. 22, for this report. 
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and one of the most sweet and venerable | ligious body in the country. Their denom- 


old ladies he had ever known; the two 
Watsons and others who found it worth 
while to be kind to a boy, and to enable 
him to see, perhaps as few have seen, 
the beauty of the face in a ripe age. He 
thought of others like James Jeffery and 
Charles Moore, who helped him more than 
any others, perhaps, to a love of antiquity 
on the one side, and a love of nature on 
the other. He thought of many gone; 
he thought of two or three living. When 
he spoke of those whose names were 
particularly in their minds that day, what 
should he say, for he felt in face of the 
very memory of these men that he was 
a boy again, and diffident in speaking 
of those who were to him as his venerable 
elders. Jerom Murch, spared far beyond 
the ordinary span of life, knitted together 
the generations as none other. He was 
minister of that chapel when his (the 
preacher’s) motker, as a young woman, 
came to Bath every season with her uncle 
and aunt; he was his father’s friend. 
He remembered that he once heard Mr. 
Murch preach in that pulpit. After he 
laid down the ministry he became the 
treasurer, and the devoted servant of that 
congregation. 

Dr. Odgers spoke further of Sir Jerom 
as one of the Hibbert Trustecs, by whom 
such great service had been done, especially 
in galning recognition for the science of 
Comparative Religion, through the series 
of Hibbert Lectures. Then he spoke of 
the Jollys, father and son, and of John 
Ricketts, whom he had also known. Of 
Handel Cossham he could only speak from 
the testimony of others, but he heard from 
friends what a stimulating and magnetic 
personality he was. There was one thing 
which he particularly liked about him, and 
that was that as a ‘‘ gotten on’’ man he 
was unrestingly desirous of bringing on 
and up other people with him. He was 
a man who had a passion for making people 
understand what he thought, and what he 
hoped for, and what he believed. Un- 
resting, he seemed to have thrown himself 
out of private business into public life 
with a zest and a hunger that was never 
satisfied, and all through, from the time 
that he took up municipal and Parliamen- 
tary life, to the day in which he was smitten 
down, never to recover, within the walls 
of the House of Commons, there was about 
him that kind of desire and regret which 
Theodore Parker put into the touching 
words, ‘‘ The worst of it is that I am in a 
hurry and God is not.’? They still wanted 
that kind of man, who burned to make his 
fellows see what he saw. Those five names 
represented an active connection between 
that chapel and public life. That was true, 
but he would not have what had been called 
the denominational conceit to say that it 
was because they were members of that 
chapel that they loved their neighbour 
and served him. He tookit that they were 
not exceptions, but they were types, and 
he took it that in the worship of that 
place they found a stimulus to the service 
of God and of their neighbours. He had 
heard it said that the Unitarians shared so 
much public work because they believed 
in works, as if it were their misfortune, if 
not their fault. But it was, perhaps, 
for the same reason that Unitarians had 
been called the most over-represented re- 


ination did not employ all their energies, 
and urged them, rather than discouraged 
them, to take up the wider sphere and the 
larger life. Indeed, as a minister of religion 
he had been rather concerned to maintain 
that the gospel of good citizenship was not 
the only gospel that the age required, 
and that the fact that the man attended 
the Town Council on Wednesday and the 
Hospital Board on Friday, did not con- 
stitute any valid reason why he should 
not attend public worship on Sunday. 

Those tablets commemorated the honour- 
able continuity of social service and public 
work in connection with a body that was 
continuous, that was, historically, always 
alive. That was a thing the importance 
of which they could hardly overrate in 
these days. There wag no such thing— 
though it was apt to be forgotten—for a 
people with a history, no such thing for 
a commercial and industrial state, as a 
policy of ‘‘ clean slate’’ and unlimited 
experiment. They had to take up things 
as they were, and the improvements had 
to come from the devoticn of those who, 
without revolution and without a dead 
stop, would see the thing bettering itself 
as it went along, and that was the inter- 
pretation which he would put on those 
words of Professor Henry Jones on the 
coming of Socialism—‘‘ The beginning and 
need of the present duty, the thing we have, 
above all, to insist on is this: that we 
must moralise our social relations as they 
stand.’’ There was no such school for 
men who meant to make things better, 
who meant to bring the Kingdom of 
Heaven where they were, as the working 
of the continuous municipal life of an 
English community. It was a_ school 
which English people had, and which other 
people had not, and for lack of which 
ideal constitutions framed by geniuses had 
failed, not from lack of ability or devotion, 
but from the absence of the insight as to 
the conditions of joining what ought to be 
with what is, and of helpers and subordin- 
ates trained in the practical school of local 
administration. 

Having spoken further of the ideal of 
public service, of municipal corporations 
as schools of social usefulness, and the 
strengthening of the sense of public duty, 
above all party and sectarian claims, 
which had followed the creation of the 
first School Boards, and the first Oounty 
Councils, Dr. Odgers concluded by quoting 
the following lines, which had been familiar 
to him, as he said, since the days when at 
King Edward’s School they used to essay 
to turn them into Latin verse :— 

‘* What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlements or laboured 

mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate: 2 : ¢ 

No, men, high-minded men, 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing 

dare maintain. 

These constitute a state. 

And sovereign Law, that with collected 

will, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing 

als 


‘* A man who has no fear of hell for 
himself should not talk about it very 
much,’’—Methodist Times. 
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A TRIANGULAR DEBATE. 


‘‘ Tg the Bible, the Church, or the Con- 
science the final authority?”’ was the 
subject of debate at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Liverpool, on 
Monday evening, October 15, between 
an Anglican, the Vicar of St. Brides, a 
Roman Catholic, Father Day, 8.J., and 
a Unitarian, the Minister of Hope-street 
Church. 

Some impressions of such an interest- 
ing occurrence may possess, it has been 
suggested, a certain value. 

In the first place, though no public 
announcement of the meeting was made, 
the audience, at first overflowing a hall 
seating over 300, went near to-filling the 
large hall, which will hold 900. There 
would be six to seven hundred people 
present. It was an audience, too, quite 
magnificent in its tone and bearing. 
No point made by a speaker fell on dull, 
irresponsive ears: though the fact of the 
meeting itself, coupled with the brilliant 
and bold thought of its originators, the 
officers of the Literary and Debating 
Society, was the really significant feature 
of a notable evening. Not often in 
such circumstances is the heretic com- 
pelled to pick up his watch from the 
table in order to convey to an applauding 
audience that his speaking time is being 
seriously curtailed. No vote was taken 
at the end. It is quite certain that if 
it had been, ‘‘ the Bible,’® not ‘‘ the 
Conscience,’? would have had it. Yet 
it was a sign of the times that the Secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A., speaking a few 
words after the three disputants, him- 
self confessed to ths difficulty of coming 
to a decision on the matter. 

Of the debate itself not much can be 
said. In the twenty minutes allowed 
to each cause, only the barest exposition 
could be given. And this brevity bore 
most hardly upon the advocate of ‘‘ the 
Man.’’ (For som2 unexplained reason, 
the Y.M.C.A. authorities would not allow 
for “‘the Conscience’’ the proposed 
emendation of ‘‘the Man.’’) Upon 
him devolved the somewhat ungracious 
and thankless task of criticising the 
stupendous claims advanced for the 
other two. It is quite possible he did 
not make the real but limited function 
of the conscience as final arbiter as clear 
as might be. Some of the audience 
seemed to understand him as meaning 
that each individual man was presumed 
to be the sole author and maker ot Truth : 
and, as modest men, they were aghast 
at the responsibility fastened upon 
them. 

The ‘‘ final authority,’’ said the Rev. 
Bernard Jackson, ‘‘ was the Bible in 
itself, interpreted by the Church. With- 
out the -Church we could not know nor 
understand the will of God. There were 
three conditions of authority that must 
‘be fulfilled: there- must be (1) Divine 
Power, (2) the authority must be beyond 
the reach of contamination, (3) it must 
possess a complete knowledge of human 
life. The Bible evidenced all three con- 
ditions. The ‘second statement was 
rather staggering, and also the argument 
for it. The Church is in the world, and 
‘may be contaminated; the Conscience 
‘is in this wicked world of men, and may 
be contaminated ; the Bible is untouched, 
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being a Book with the Divine Power 
behind, by external soiling of its purity. 

Mr. Jackson is a young man, only 
26, though already a vicar, is able, per- 
suasive, earnest, a good speaker, of the 
ecclesiastical type: and he very favour- 
ably impressed us all by his trans- 
parent sincerity of speech, and, as we 
should judge, of life. Playfully twitted 
on his innocence of Biblical criticism, 
he admitted to being through two Honour 
Schools of Theology at Cambridge. And 
this is the university which, as Father 
Day remarked, has in the Rey. Arthur 
Wright, Vice-President of Queens’, the 
author of ‘‘ St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek.’’ 
In reply, Mr. Jackson said he would 
not trouble his audience with the “* dry- 
ness ’’ of Biblical criticism: only 2. Peter 
had been touched by it; Irenaeus testi- 
fied to the Four Gospels: St. John’s 
Gospel was quite safe: and, apparently, 
all was well. 

This champion of the Bible is a refined 
and pleasing product of English public 
school and University life. But if he is 
a type of Cambridge Evangelicalism, 
those friends of liberal thought who think 
their work is done, and who consequently 
do not care to support the founding of 
new centres of an open spiritual faith, 
are likely to be sharply undeceived. 

Father Day—one of the sons »f Mr. 
Justice Day, who are in the Catholic 
priesthood — advanced the theory . of 
various ‘‘spheres.’’ There is (1) the 
sphere of Divine veracity, and so arrives 
the absolute veracity of God’s word; 
(2) the sphere of Disposition, where Reason 
disposes to Faith, and in which’ motives 
and credentials are weighed by natural 
arguments ; (3) the sphere of Authority 
rightly directing the man who has weighed 
the arguments and been convinced of 
this authority. This authority, the 
Church, tells the man what to believe: 
and what not to believe. It is (a) a safe, 
(b) a complete, (c) an universal guide. 
Revelation and tradition are the vehicles 
of truth: and the Church possesses the 
infallible authority of the teacher. Father 
Day was much milder than might have 
been expected on the dangers and appai- 
ent inconsistencies of the Bible, when 
not interpreted by the infallible Church. 
He marshalled few of Fénélon’s masterly 
objections to the Bible on its face value. 

The champion of ‘‘ the Man’’ said 
religion had not been defined. He would 
quote with approval, and make his own, 
a definition from a sermon of Father 
Day’s, preached in St. Helens: ‘‘ Re- 
ligion was simply a mutual bond of 
union between Almighty God and Man: 
it was a reciprocal relation of mind, and 
heart, and life, b tween Almighty God 
and His creature. Religion was 
a reciprocal relation, and a mutual 
exchange of ideas and thoughts and 
affections between the Father in heaven 
and the child on earth.’’ 

But Father Day would accept no 
inferences of final authority from this. 
He had only spoken of religion from the 
‘* moral ’’ side. 

We may presume that each disputant 
was left in the position he had come 
sincerely to defend. Upon the audience 
the result would perhaps. be similar: 
for there was no opportunity of getting 


“or purpose in hand. 
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into close grip. The champions were only 
roaring defiance. But the presentation 
—able, as was generally admitted—of 
three different aspects of a great problem, 
ina public assembly: delivered, as was 
also freely acknowledged, in a courteous 
manner, could not fail of right effect. 

It must have been a trial to devout 
Catholics to hear an unsparing dissec- 
tion of the methods of Councils, whether 
Trent or Vatican, and an unfolding of 
the conflicts of individual judgment 
which led to dogma: not excluding the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. But the 
few voices raised in dissent or horror 
were at once calmed by the suggestion 
that all this might be left to Father Day 
to deal with. This ‘‘ ornament of a 
historic society’” freely admitted the 
badnesses of Councils and of Popes; but 
asked whether the Church which had 
lived through and in spite of it all, was 


not all she professed to be. He denied 


that the Church was a ‘‘ mere registering 
machine’’: but essayed no explana- 
tion of his brother Jesuit Perroné’s 
candid opinion of the Vatican Council: 
‘* All was ready (beforehand), and nothing 


was wanting, but the solemn proclama- 


tion of July 18, 1870.”’ 

The chairman, the Rev. D. P. Mac- 
pherson, once minister in succession to 
Hugh Stowell Brown, at Myrtle-street 


Chapel, and now an Anglican curate; 


suggested as final authority—Jesus Christ: 
It was a rare occasion, and a remark- 


able meeting. 
HDR: 


MUSINGS. 
By «a Minister. 
XLVII. 


ZEAL, in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, has a good sense and a bad, but more 
frequently a bad. It appears in the same 
lists with strife and faction, tumult and dis- 
order, It is a name for jealousy; ‘‘ zeal- 
ous ’’ in one place is ‘‘ jealous ’’ in another. 


Tf sometimes it is emulation, it is more often — 


envy. And, if a good meaning occasionally 
goes with it, yet zeal is never spoken of as a 
gift, or a grace, or a fruit of the spirit. From 
these higher categories it is absent. Even 
the good sense is more than once qualified. 
There is a zeal ‘‘ for God’ which is not 


‘* according to knowledge,”’ and, when the’ 


apostle would speak of his own former zeal, 
he cannot keep back the bitter thought that 
it had made him a persecutor and nothing 
more. The very derivation of the word 
is against it. It is ‘‘a boiling over.” 
It is fervidness rather than fervour. It 
is born of excitement. It is a spirit of 
eagerness, fitful and irregular, bubbling 
up and dying down, like the spirit of a 
crowd, It goes with numbers, feeds upon 
applause, calls loudly for witnesses: 
‘© Gome with me, and see.’’ It is an eager- 
ness that we catch one from another. 
Alone we can do little; with other eyes 
upon us, much. Sometimes it is purely 
official. We hold some position which 
obliges us to show interest ; professional 
ardour comes to our help; with change of 
position interest changes also. Sometimes 
it is partial and one-sided, and fastens upon 
that which is not really vital to the cause 
‘<T was exceedingly 
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zealous,’’ says our apostle, ‘‘ for the tradi- 
tions of my fathers.’? He does not say it 
boastfully, rather with a feeling of shame 
that the traditions of men had once been 
more to him than the commandments 
of God. And sometimes it is strongly 
militant, loves fighting for fighting’s sake, 
party-spirit in religion, as in politics. How 
easily zeal may become irreligious by becom- 
ing intemperate is shown by the word 
““zealot’’ which has grown out of it— 
a name now of more than doubtful repute. 

Apart from its fitfulness and narrowness 
and leaning towards excess, zeal is a mixed 
passion into which private feeling often 
obtrudes itself. There is an element of 
anger in it, even of vindictiveness. It 

‘would call down fire from heaven. It is 
charged with protest and challenge, and 
flares out in destructive reform. Its driving 
is the driving of Jehu, barren in positive 
result when the blow is struck, and the 
driver’s force is spent. 

The virtue which New Testament writers 
commend in place of zeal is described by a 
term which has almost passed out of use. 
It is the virtue of ‘‘ continuance.’’ Gon- 
tinuance is zeal controlled, yet sustained— 
zeal which is held in, holds on, and holds out. 
It is energy exalted by faith, sweetened by 
charity, softened by humility, subdued by 
patience. It is to patient continuance 

that eternal life is promised at the last. 

We deplore the fluctuations of religious 
activity, and wonder at the cause. We 
are hot and cold by turns, we know not 
why; starts of enterprise are followed by 
fits of apathy, we knownothow. Tospecial 
appeals and new sensations we respond ; 
that which is out of the common sets us 
on fire—for a time. Authority and res- 
ponsibility and the sense of influence 
quicken us into sudden action. If we may 
take the lead, we are all aglow; out of 
office we are out of sympathy with work 
and workers alike. Perhaps what we 
really want is, not more zeal, but less, 
with more of that commonplace quality 
of steady devotion which in secular matters 

‘is called perseverance. In business-life 
‘we do not look for ebullitions of force 
to carry us on. A continuous effort of 
will, we know by experience, is better than 
occasional outbursts of agitation. This 
capacity for going on taking pains is the 
soul of religion, as of business. It was 
continuance in well doing that made the 
Christian life, with its plodding consistency, 
a marvel to those who knew only the moods 

-and crazes of religious zeal. It had no 

‘secondary motives ; it was not spasmodic ; 
it was not kept up by artificial stimulation. 
It was earnestness as distinct from eager- 

‘ness, without variableness, because with- 
out vanity. 


Tue venerable Professor Albert Réville, 
of Paris, whose vigorous address at the 
International Council meeting last year at 
Geneva many of us had the privilege of 
hearing, has passed away at the age of 
eighty. A memorial notice will appear 
‘next week. 

No poet ever yet has made, or ever 

can make, the most of human life, even 
poetically, who has not regarded it as 
standing on the threshold of an invisible 
world, as supported by Divine founda- 
tions:—J. OC. Shairp.: sas 


religious expediency. 


ESSAYS IN RE-INSTATEMENT. 
XXI.—HOLY DAYS. 


TueRe are at least three passages in St. 
Paul’s Epistles which seem to leave the 
observance of one day above another 
quite open, and the argument of theso 
passages, taken together, is so strong that 
in the opinion of many scholars it is 
doubtful whether in early times Christians 
were under any obligation to keep any 
day holy. 

A word may be said about the Jewish 
Sabbath. Itcommemorated the rest which 
followed God’s work of creation, and the 
rest which followed Israel’s bondage in 
Egypt. It was a day of abstinence from 
work—not from harmless amusement— 
and also a day of holy assembly. When 
it began to be observed cannot exactly 
be said. There is little reference to it in 
the Historical Books and in the eavrlier 


Prophets, but during the Exile the later 


prophets spoke of sabbath-breaking as one 
of the most grievous of national sins, and 
after the Return its observance became one 
of the foremost duties of religion. 

As to Christ’s own attitude towards the 
Sabbath there can benodoubt. Hespeaks 
of it on no less than nine occasions, loses 
no opportunity of rescuing it from the hard 
and fast rules of rabbinical interpretation, 
and pierces through the whole outer cover- 


ing of tradition to the inner core and 


essence of the first intention. In famous 
words, which clear the whole question, 
he declares that man was not made for 
the Sabbath. 

But he said also that the Sabbath was 
made for man. Nor did he attempt to 
unmake it. As a day of rest and prayer 
and meditation ; of communion with God 
and nature and man—in the synagogue, 
in the corn-field, in the home—he himself 
regarded and used it. 

Of the dawn of the Christian Sunday 
littleisknown. Inthe Acts ofthe Apostles, 
and once in St. Paul, it is described as the 
First Day. In the Book of the Revelation 
it is spoken of as the Lord’s Day. In 
writers of the second century references to 
this day as the accepted day of Christian 
worship are frequent. At last, in the 
fourth century, the observance of the day 
was secured throughout the Empire by 
imperial decree. 

It is open, then, to anyone to take his 
stand on the broad, open ground of 
Christian liberty, and to refuse to be judged 
in respect of a Sabbath day, or any day. 
But, if he is conscious of mortal weakness, 
he will be glad to have the suppozt of 
definite times for definite duties in re- 
ligious life as much as in secular life. The 
question of Sunday observance is a 
question of religious discipline, and also of 
It is expedient for 
us that amid the occupations, distractions, 
and isolations of our weekly life there 
should be at least one recurring day to 
recall us to ourselves, to one another, and 
to God. It is the principle, not the day, 
that is all-important. 


Ir thou bearest thy cross willingly, it 
will bar thee. If thou bearest it 
unwillingly, thou increasest thy load, 
and yet thou must bear it:—Thomas a 
Kempis. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the last three weeks I have told you 
in this column about something that was 
heroic. It is a part of our life that moves 
us very deeply. We fecl that they are 
the noblest who can suifer bravely and 
patiently, And we know that in our own 
lives, in little things, we must begin to 
learn that great lesson. If you have to do 
a difficult thing, or have some pain to 
bear, you know it is right to go steadily on, 
and accept the task or the burden patiently 
and bravely ; and if you do not fail, you 
are very glad and thankful afterwards. 
And whenever you havo spoken some 
brave word of truth that cost you some- 
thing, a great gladness comes into your 
heart, and a new strength to hold fast to 
what is right and good. You know, 
without anyone telling you, that that is 
the true way of life. 

We have not to choose pain and diffi- 
culty, we have to choose always to do the 
right, and if that brings pain and difficulty 
with it, we understand that they must be 
bravely faced and borne; they are disci- 
pline which help to form noble character. 
And there is nothing in the whole world 
worth so much as that. They help us to 
grow up in the true way. 

More than fifty years ago, at the time 
oi the uprising of the people of Italy and 
their great struggle for freedom and the 
unity of their nation, Ugo Bassi was a 
brave preacher who sided with the people; 
and was not afraid himself to die for the 
good cause. Ina poem, ‘‘ The Disciples,’” 
which tells about him and other of the 
heroes of that time, there is an account of 
a sermon which Ugo once preached to the 
poor sufferers in a hospital in Rome. To 
help them to feel how noble it was to 
suffer quietly and patiently, he used the 
beautiful picture of the Vine. He re- 
minded them how Jesus had compared 
himself and his disciples to the vine and 
its branches. The Master had shown 
them in his own life the meaning of faithful 
suffering, and as they followed him. they 
shared in the same true life. Now, the 
vine, if it is to bear good fruit, is not 
allowed to run wild, but is bound down, 
just as we are, in the strict way of duty, 
and all the idle tendrils and branches are 
pruned away. So all its strength goes into 
the beautiful fruit, and it helps to make 
the gladness of the world. And when its 
fruit is all gathered, and it is left bare and 
alone through the dark winter days, it 
still is patient, and from season to season 
does its appointed work. 

*« Tt endures in long, lone steadfastness 

The winter through, and next year 

blooms again ; 

Not bitter for the torment undergone, 

Nor barren for the fulness yielded up ; 

As fair and fruitful towards the sacrifice, 

As if no touch had ever come to it, 

But the soft airs of heaven and dews of 

earth— 

And so fulfils itself in love once more.” 
That is the parable which helped them to 
see that God has a good purpose even in 
pain. By learning to endure we come to 
understand better what He intends us to 
be, and how we may help, even in little 
things, to make life strong and beautiful 
and good; 
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FAREWELL TO DR. CROTHERS. 

Arter a visit of six months to this 
country, preaching during May and June 
at the Old Meeting Church, in Birming- 
ham, and during September and October 
at Essex Church, Kensington, in exchange 
with their respective ministers, the Rev. 
S. M. Crorners, D.D., has this week 
started for home, to return to his own 
congregation of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. While in this country 
Dr. CrornEers has thrown himself most 
heartily into the life of our churches, and 
has done far more for us than was implied 
simply in the two pulpit exchanges which 
were the immediate occasion. of his visit. 
He gave this year’s Essex Hall Lecture, 
on ‘‘ The Making of Religion,’’ now pub- 
lished, and preached at the Midland 
Ministers’ Meeting at Evesham, the Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Association at 
Newport, I.W., and on other special occa- 
sions, including the opening of the Hall 
of the new Church at Aberdeen. He took 
part in the Summer Session for Sunday 
School Teachers at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in July, and in October preached 
in the College Chapel. He read a paper at 
the London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting 
and during the last few weeks has lectured 
at Norwich, Leicester, Bolton, Gee Cross, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Glasgow, and New- 
castle. He had come, not as a stranger, 
but as one whose presence at the Inter- 
national meetings in London five years ago, 
was vividly remembered, and one who 
more recently found a new way to our 
hearts, by his delightful children’s fairy 
tale, and those volumes of essays, ‘‘ The 
Gentle Reader,’’ and ‘‘ The Pardoner’s 
Wallet.’ On every ground it was im- 
possible that he should be as a stranger in 
our midst, and he himself repeatedly bore 
witness to the home-fecling that he found 
in the fellowship of our churches. That 
was perfectly natural, for at the farewell 
meeting at Essex Church, Mr. Wa ace 
Bruce told how he and Dr. Croruers 
had discovered that their ancestors in the 
old days of the conflict with episcopal 
tyranny in Scotland must have fought side 


by side, and were obliged at the same time 
to take refuge in the North of Ireland 
The Brucss stayed there, while from some 
CARRUTHERS who passed over to America, 
Dr. CroTuERS was descended ; and on the 
far Pacific slope he had extended his views 
of religion from the old Presbyterianism to 
the wider thought of Unitarianism, as the 
Bruces had done in the North of Ireland. 
And that night they two were met at 
Essex Church, which stood for a still wider 
freedom of spiritual faith. 

During these last days, Dr. Croruers, 
and in a less degree Mrs. CrorueErs, and the 
members of their family, have been sub- 
jected to a perfect orgy of farewells. On 
Friday week there was the dinner of the 
London Laymen’s Club, on Monday the 
farewell at Essex Church, and on Tuesday 
at a reception given by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at Essex Hall, while on Wednesday 
Dr. CrotHEers went to Birmingham again 
for one more farewell. On Friday (we 
write in faith before the event) they sailed 
from Liverpool by the White Star s.s. 
Cymric, for Boston. May it be for them 
as happy a home-coming as it has been for 
us a delightful visit. 

We often have the pleasure of welcoming 
our kindred of the Liberal Faith from 
across the Atlantic, and are happy in the 
constant interchange of such fellowship ; 
but not often do we receive the impression 
of a new and inspiring personality, and a 
rare grace, beyond the power of words 
adequately to describe, such as we have 
found in Dr. Crotners. Our thoughts 
have gone back to the visit paid to this 
country twenty-four years ago, by the late 
Dr. James FREEMAN Cuarke. There, 
again, was the same winning grace of 
character, though in him it was in a beau- 
tiful old age. And we like to remember 
that these two, in different periods, at the 
beginning of their ministry, faced the 
problems of the great West, and trusted, 
not without reason, to the strength of their 
own manhood, and a single-hearted faith, 
to bear a brave testimony under those diffi- 
cult conditions to spiritual truth and right- 
eousness ; and then, in later years, minis- 
tered in New England, with gifts of the 
highest culture fully matured, and an ample 
response from those most influential in the 
best life of that community. 

Dr. CroTHeErs is very far from being an 
old man yet, and we cannot think that he 
will ever grow old, for there is about him 
that brightness of perennial youth, which 
a irame finely compact, and an eager mind 
and heart bent on the highest service, and 
at home among beautifyl and pure ideals, 
must retain to the end. We like to think 
of him as the ‘‘ Happy Warrior ’’ of the 
rising dawn of a new day, with wide horizon 
and the keen fresh air of liberty, with eager 
thought and the quick perceptions of pure 
spiritual insight, with generous ardour, 
and at the same time the finest humour, 


which is close akin to tenderness, champion 

of truth and justice, of large sympathies, 

rejoicing always in the widest human fellow- 

ship. Worpswortu has told us of ‘‘ The 

Happy Warrior’? and what we find in 

him : 

‘Jt 1s the generous Spirit, who, when 
brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always 
bright.’’ 

We have rejoiced in that brightness, 
which our friend has carried with him, 
wherever he has gone in our midst. We are 
the better for his visit, and shall cherish 
the memory of it till he comes again: 
We see more clearly what our religious life 
and work ought to be, and have more con- 
fidence that such work can be well and 
worthily done: 

Of what was said at all those farewell] 
meetings we can only attempt to record a 
part. 


AT THE LAYMEN’S CLUB. 


On Friday week Dr. Crothers was the 
guest of the Laymen’s Club at the Inns 
of Court Hotel, and after dinner gave an 
address on “ Unitarian Laymen and their 
work in America.” There were, he said, 
two great types of church organisation, 
that of the Catholic and the Established 
Church of England, and that of the 
Protestant, the Puritan and the modem 
Liberal. According to the former the 
clergy were essentially the Church, in the 
latter it was the whole body of the people 
who were the Church, and the minister 
was simply one member “set apart for 
certain work, not different from others, 
except in special training, and the time 
given him to dothe work which all wished 
to be done. And it was a remark- 
able fact that the great ages of the Chris- 
tian Church had been ages when that 
was the real spirit of the Church; Even 
in the old Catholic Church, the men who 
directed it into new lines were for the 
most part men who had their training in 
secular lines of work. The first Apostles 
had been fishermen and other such, and 
among the Fathers, Augustine was a 
philosopher first, and Ambrose was a 
leading lawyer before he was made bishop. 
They were in touch with the secular life 
of their own time. And so the greatest 
of the Protestant Reformers, John Calvin; 
was not an ordained minister. He had 
written books of law, and was filled with 
the new thought of his own time before 
he was called to the care of the Church in 
Geneva. The ideal of their own move- 
ment “was one in which the very best 
thought and purpose of the generation 
was expressed through the Church, which 
must be kept not in the line of the eccle- 
siastics, but of the people. It was their 
business to provide such leadership as 
they needed from among themselves; 
That was the spirit which they 
as Unitarians, in America, were 
proud to have inherited from English 
Puritanism. In the beginning of their 
churches the men were imbued with that 
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spirit which, about the same time, was | literature they had chapters dealing with 


exhibited in the writings of John Milton. 
He had precisely the ideal of the Liberal 
Church, which they were now trying to 
build up, absolutely free from ecclesias- 
ticism, of the people, not the priest. 
His was a splendid plea for that sort of 
Reformation, when the man in the street, 
the man in the ship, the layman, must 
resume the ill-deputed care of religion 
into his own hands, put his thought 
into it, and make his best thought felt. 
That was the spirit the first Puritans 
took over into America, There was never 
a people more full of religion, and more 
averse to priestcraft. The men of the 
Mayflower came to establish a religious 
commonwealth, but they brought no 
preacher with them. They had the 
Governor for their minister, and had 
their preaching and services at first with- 
out any separate ministerial officer. And 
the men of the next settlement at 
Salem and Boston were filled with the 
same idea. They did have ministers 
in time, but in that intensely religious 
community it was almost a hundred years 
before the ministers were allowed to take 
part in a marriage, which till then was 
performed by the civil authority. So 
strongly did they hold to the ideal that 
the people themselves are the Church. 
On that theory their old Unitarian 
Churches were founded, the theory of the 
Church as a body of citizens interested 
in the higher spiritual life of mankind, 
banded together for that work. The his- 
tory of their community in New England 
showed that the strength of the churches 
had been in the lay element. 4 


“ At the time of the Unitarian con- 


troversy, while the inner circle of the 
Church held to the orthodox ideals, the 
parish, or general body of the people, be- 
came Unitarian, and it was decided by 
the Courts that the real continuity of the 
Church lay with the parish, and not with 
the minister and communicants. So the 
body of laymen took the matter into 
their own hands, sometimes in spite 
of the minister, sometimes under his 
leadership. The pericds of advance were 
always those when the churches were infused 
with the spirit of their own time, and 
worked for some needed reform of that 
time; The first Unitarian Church of New 
England illustrated that. King’s Chapel, 
in Boston, was originally an Episcopal 
Church. Then came the reform which 
they celebrated on the Fourth of July, 
when the people took the matter of 
government into their own hands. It 
then became necessary to make changes 
in the liturgy at King’s Chapel, and 
when the’ references to George III. 
were removed they at the same time 
dropped out the Trinity. That ferment 
of the spirit followed which led to a 


-remarkable change in many of their 


chu.ches, and brought them from the 
Puritan to the Unitarian name: It was 
something very largely human, led by 
persons not ordained ministers, but men 
of other callings, in the old University of 
Harvard, in the teaching of the pro- 
fessors, and then in the blossoming of 
their literature, in Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell—names associated with 
the liberal movement in thought. It was so 
remarkable that in histories of American 


that period headed “The Unitarian 

Movement in Literature.’ Its spirit 

was expressed in Longfellow’s descrip- 

tion of his Theologian from the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School :— 

“Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in cur utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the needs of man.’’ 

The Unitarian was part of the larger 

Transcendental movement of thought, and 

it wasa happy fact that in that movement, 

starting from what they called the lay 
element, entirely unecclesiastical, they 
had a few men, among the ministers of 
the churches, intellectually and spiritually 
abreast of that current of thought, men 
like Channing and Parker, who were 
representative of that great free human 
movement. And when they spoke of the 
business men in that movement, the best 
thing that was done was at the beginning of 

Parker’scareer, when he was regarded by his 

clerical brethren as dangerous. At that 

moment, so critical for Unitarianism, 
when it was to be decided whether it 
should still lead the advance of thought, 

a body of business men met in Boston, 

and after discussing ways and means, 

resolved ‘That Theodore Parker shall 
be heard in Boston,’’ and formed a new 
congregation for him there. And _ so 

Parker came to be safely canonised 

among the Unitarian saints. It was the 

rallying-of the enlightened and courageous 
laymen of Boston which prevented the 
triumph of reaction. After that came 
another great human movement which 
reacted on Unitarianism and saved it 
again from sterility—the tremendous 
struggle for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the South. It threatened the 
moral life of the churches with the danger 
of compromise, for the business of the 
North was largely identified with the 
interests of the South, but happily in 
the majority of their churches conscience 
triumphed, and no amount of higher 
criticism did so much to break down 
the old orthodox ideas as_ that 
identification with the Anti - slavery 
cause. The great work of Starr King) 
who went as Unitarian minister to San 
Francisco at the time of the breaking out 
of the Civil War, and by his passionate 
eloquence practically saved California for 
the Union, gave to Unitarianism a position 
there such as it had nowhere else. He 
identified the Church with the great living 
interest of the day, and his name is 
memorable in California, before all others, 
for enlightened patriotism. After the great 
struggle of the war came a period of 
exhaustion and seeming decay, and again 
it was the laymen who lifted the churches 
on toa higher plane. The impulse came 
from the National Conference and the 

Laymen’s Clubs. It was through the 

action of the Unitarian Club at Boston 

that the building of their present noble 

Unitarian headquarters was initiated, and 

for the younger men they had the 

Channing Club and others. The present 

development which seemed to him to 

have most promise in it was that 


which was organising their churches 
so as to be identified with the 
social life of the community. In his 
own parish at Cambridge they had a 
Social Service Committee. 1t was left 
entirely free to do any kind of good work, 
and its business was to study scientifically 
th: state of the community, to get into 
touch with the best work that was being 
done, and never to duplicate by a separate 
society what was already being done in a 
larger undenominational way, but to go in 
andhelp that. They would ask, for instance, 
how their Church could best help the 
Associated Charities of Cambridge; 
Recently there had been a coal strike, 
and the first impulse was to raise a sum 
of money and give it to the poor. But 
the Social Service Committee spent 
several evenings considering the situation, 
and called in expert advice as to how 
they could best use their collective 
strength in that emergency. They were 
advised not to give all that money away, 
but to use it to furnish a new worker to 
the Associated Charities for six months. 
By that means they did more good in the 
long run, and received the thanks 
of the Charities of the city for 
doing what no other Church had 
done. That was how they tried 
to take their place in the life of the com- 
munity. One Sunday morning they had 
left a little card in the pews, to find out 
what people were doing in any social 
work, and they found that in that con- 
gregation 49 different societies were repre- 
sented, and that 42 of their members were 
on the official boards of those institutions. 


And now they got these people to tell 


their needs to the congregation, to enlist 
more help. After morning service they 
had another hour, when they invited 
those who had any help. for the griev- 
ances of society to tell the congregation 
what they might do in the way of practical 
good work. And the men of the congre- 
gation, as a whole, stayed for that second 
hour to discuss ways and means for social 
salvation. That was the present line of 
enthusiasm in their Church. 

In conclusion, Dr. Crothers said they had 
in their American life fearful problems: there 
was the race question, and trusts, and the 
enormous emigration of untrained citizens 
from Europe. And he thought all the 
churches had of late made a radical 
departure from cld methods in throwing 
aside sectarianism, and banding together 
for great causes, in common citizenship. 
In Cambridge they had an association of 
a'l the Protestant Churches, which met, 
without regard to denominational affilia- 
tion, to use the forces of the Church as a 
unity to work for common social ends. 
That was a movement that was going to 
be felt in their American life. At the 
heart of the nation, in spite of the great 
Trusts, there was a tremendous struggle 
for the Puritan type of character and 
life. President Roosevelt was the best 
type of the new American, preaching sim- 
plicity of life and justice. It was that 
ideal side of his character which was now 
the secret of his popularity and strength. 
During the next twenty-five years he 
believed the whole tone of life would be 
changed by the splendid efforts of such 
men, making for the regeneration of 
‘business. and politics and social life, from 
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lish ministers as possible to have the 
opportunity of coming to the Boston 
meeting. It would be an opportunity of 
seeing them at their best, and not their 
own little body alone, but kindred bodies 
throughout the country. They wanted as 
many as possible; both of ministers and 
laymen, to be there. 


AT ESSEX HALL. 


Over the Farewell meeting at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday evening Mr. OswALp NETILE- 
FOLD, Treasurer of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, presided. The 
President wrote greatly regretting his 
unavoidable absence, and a hundred other 
letters of regret had_been received. There 
was, in spite of the inclement evening, a 
very good attendance. 

The Cuarrman said their word to Dr. 
Crothers should be not ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ but 
Auf Wiedersehen. Dr. W. Buaxe OpcErs, 
K.C., and Mr. C. F. Pearson, the ex- 
President, joined in expressions of admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

Dr. CROTHERS, in response, said that 
better even than dying and coming to life 
again to read one’s obituary, was simply 
to go from home and spend six months in 
England, to so get the obituaries fresh, 
and have a happy time remember- 
ing all the pleasant things said 
about one. Of course he didn’t believe 
them all; but it was very pleasant. He 
thought there was no place where a minis- 
ter was more sure of having his words 
do what he wished them to do than in 
England. It was hard for him ‘to think 
that it was not quite six months since he 
came. At the end of that time he could 
no longer say you. but only we, and he 
could hardly think of their Unitarian 
churches as belonging to two nations, but 
—as in fact they did—to one great English- 
speaking community round the world. 
He had found in going about that the same 
things he felt like saying in America he 
felt like saying here, with a little different 
emphasis, perhaps, in different circum- 
stances, but essentially their religious work 
and opportunity was the same. The one 
thing that came to him more and more 
was the fact that their Unitarian churches 
were really entering on a new and very 
much larger opportunity than they had 
ever had before. For them as truly 
as for the Orthodox, the old things were 
passing away. They often talked, and 
sometimes thought, that it was only the 
orthodox churches that had changed 
and broadened; and they sometimes 
talked in a way rather offensive to their 
orthodox friends about “‘ their coming to 
us,’’ -as if a long time ago the Unitarian 
churches had somehow found the final 
truth in regard to religion, the larger and 
better way, and the whole evolution of 
the time was towards that position: 
That, he thought, was not true. The 
Unitarianism of the venerated fathers of 
the faith, the particular type of thought 
and feeling they represented, had passed 
away just as that of their opponents had. 
What they had really received from 
them, their really great inheritance was 
liberty to take the next step, the freedom 
for which they contended. That was 
spiring time of his life, and he had got so] what gave them their great advantage 
much good from his experience in coming}in meeting the thought and the 
to England that he wanted as many Eng- difficulties of the present time. A 


when he sang to the same tune as their 
** God Save the King,”’ 
** My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.’’ 

It was not the country of Trusts, of the 
eager scramble for wealth, which they 
saw when they first landed. New York 
was not America atall, but a great seeth- 
ing caldron, the entrance through which 
the new millions came, the great un- 
assimilated multitudes, of all nationali- 
ties, who had still to learn the English 
language and the history of) republican 
institutions, There was room for them 
all in the country, and there they must 
look for the true America. There the 
people were living simple, God-fearing 
lives, with very little bustle, perhaps 
with not quite enough of it—a great 
conservative, rural population: That 
which united the two countries, and par- 
ticularly their own household of faith in 
the two countries, was the ideal struggle 
to make that country into one great 
national power, of order, law, and 
righteousness. It was yet in the 
making, continually in the making. 
That was what the people who were 
working for religion and education had in 
view. The term Yankee was often used, 
and wrongly used, of Americans as a 
whole. He did not know what it meant, 
but its origin was probably Indian. It 
was used by the Dutch of New York to 
describe the Puritans of New England, 
and it was to them, whatever it meant, 
that it strictly applied. The typical 
Yankee was one with the typical English 
Nonconformist. If they went back to the 
politics of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century they would find him there 
described as the typical Puritan, even to 
the twang in his speech. In the great 
turmoil and confusion of races in America 
that sturdy Nonconformist Puritan type 
increased and multiplied. It spread away 
across the Hudson, clear across to the 
Pacific, till the one dominant strain in the 
North was associated with the whole 
country. And they who were not Yankees 
were glad to be absorbed into that 
conquering strain. And it was just that 
same type of religion which Essex;Church 
represented. Their history had been the 
same, passing from the old Calvinism to 
the Arian, and then the frankly Uni- 
tarian position. The more he had been 
about in England the more had he been 
impressed by that identity of type. 
There had been the same intellectual and 
spiritual development, and the more they 
knew of one another, the more would they 
be conscious of that union. Their differ- 
ences were not in essentials. In conclu- 
sion, he thanked them for the unmeasured 
hospitality which had besn shown to 
them. As a family of seven they could 
best put their feeling into the words of 
their small boy of four, who had written 
home in a brief letter: ‘‘I like England 
and I like America.’? The memories 
they took back would be a delight to 
them all their days. 

Dr. Crothers added a word as to the 
International meeting in Boston next 
year. He remembered the first meeting in 
London, five years ago, as the most in- 


evils which in the immediate past had 
overclouded the American democracy. 
They could not say anything about the 
evils of American life half as energetic as 
people over there were saying. The 
reason why they heard so much about 
the evils was that they were being re- 
morselessly investigated and held up to 
the scorn of the people. Light must be 
let into the dark places, and that would 
show them the way out. 

The President of the Club, Mr. Haroutp 
Wane, Mr. Hersert LAawrorp, and the 
Rey. W. Copetanp Bowls having earlierin 
the evening spoken in warm appreciation 
of Dr. Crothers’ visit, and with the 
heartiest good wishes in bidding him 
farewell, urged at the same time the need 
of vigorous support for the Boston Con- 
ference Fund, which Dr. Herbert Smith 
was prevented by illness from further 
prosecuting ; and Dr, Crothers sub- 
sequently added a warm endorsement of 
that plea, saying that it was of the 
greatest importance that a large delega- 
tion should attend the Conference next 
year, to secure its international character. 
They hoped to make it a notable gather- 
ing, in which not only Unitarian but other 
Liberal Churches in America would take 
part, and that it would mark an epoch in 
their religious life. 


AT ESSEX CHURCH. 


_ Dr. Crothers’ last services at Hssex 
Church fell on Citizen Sunday, and his 
sermons were on themes suggested by the 
day. Some account of them we shall 
hope to give next week. 

On Monday evening a congregational 
soirée was held in the schoolroom to bid 
farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Crothers and 
their family. 

Mr. W. WALLAcE Bruce presided, and 
paid a warm tribute to Dr. Crothers as an 
eloquent preacher and a charming per- 
sonality. Of what he further said as to 
close affinities between his own family 
and that of Dr. Crothers we have already 
spoken. He asked Dr. Crothers to take 
back a message to the churches on the 
other side of the Atlantic of friendship 
and sympathy in their common efforts 
after freedom, 

Mrs. Frerston then presented to Mrs. 
Crothers a beautiful bouquet as a token 
of friendship from the ladies of the con- 
gregation, Miss M. Bruce made a gift to 
Miss Crothers from the younger members, 
and Mr Bruce said they were asking Dr. 
Crothers to accept as a memento of his 
visit an album of views of the church; 
but this was not yet forthcoming as some 
of the negatives were in Mr. Freeston’s 
keeping, and it must wait his return and 
be sent afterwards. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis added words of 
gratitude and appreciation on behalf of 
brother ministers in London. 

Dr. Crorners gratefully acknowledged 
the gifts, and said that he could not tell 
them what those six months had meant 
to him, in enlarging his understanding of 
England and English people, and particu- 
larly of Unitarian English people, It had 
shown him how little the two nations, go 
closely allied, really knew of each other. 
The America of which they heard in the 
newspapers was not the real America, it 
was not that which the American meant 
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century ago orthodoxy and _ dissent 
were altogether individualistic; concerning 
persons who could live altogether apart 
from society. Now the whole trend of 


‘feeling and thought was towards the idea 


of solidarity of the race, that no man 
could be saved alone, no man could find 
truth alone. What did that mean for 
them? The high churchmen of the 
Establishment, in whom they saw some- 
thing very vital, whatever their failure 
intellectually, had a certain idea of the 
solidarity of society, and were working 
with all classes to build up a great spiritual 
institution, They, as Unitarians, without 
giving up their inheritance, rather empha- 
sising it, had now the opportunity to get 
hold of the Catholic ideal, the spiritual 
counterpart of the social ideal of the time. 
The ideal of the church, in America, and 
he thought here also, Unitarians had 
minimised, the idea of organised religion, 
because they had had to fight against 
a kind of organisation inimical to free- 


dom of thought. They must now 
emphasise the organisation of the 
individual church, and the group of 


churches of their own order, and the 
larger group of all the churches of 
Christendom, not of the old ecclesiasticism 
and priesthood, but the fascinating 
problem for them as ministers and 
members was really to show the 
possibility of an efficient, fruitful organisa- 
tion of intelligence, freedom, and the 
humane principles of life, and make their 
churches full of just that spirit; They 
saw absolutely no contradiction between 
the ideals of men like Martineau and 
Channing, who disliked the narrower type 
of denominationalism and_ sectarianism, 
and would not be bound by sectarian 
bonds, and the spirit of those who wanted 
an efficient brotherhood, to.bring the 
churches together and make them work 
together, not on narrow, but the broadest 
lines. That was the most encouraging 
thing in their churches both here and in 
America, that those most loyal to the 
ideal of perfect spiritual and_ intel- 
lectual liberty were the persons most 
active in the attempt to make the 
Churches efficient organs of the spiritual 
life. For himself, he should go back 
greatly encouraged by what he had seen 
in. this country; and speaking, in con- 
clusion, of hisown country, he asked them 
if they did not like every American, yet 
to believe in America, as to-day, as in 
the past, representative not of the mere 
haste for wealth, but of the things for 
which they also cared the most, and 


_ above all of a very deep ideal purpose. 


In both countries it was the great multi- 
tude of quiet people who were. work- 
ing to build up the same ideals, to 
make a nation based on __ liberty 
and justice, moving steadily and 
slowly, too slowly, it might be, yet 
always moving towards those great ideals 
which made the real worth of human life. 
Everywhere it was the people, compara- 
tively unknown, who.in the end were 
influential, and were really typical of the 
nation; and they ought to know each 
other and. believe in each other. If 
those visits of ministers on either side, 
who came and found the same conditions 
in both countries, meant anything, they 
meant simply that unity of the spirit, 


which after all was the essential thing 
for them all. In saying farewell, it was 
with the hope and deep desire that they 
might see each other soon again. 


Two admirable photographs of Dr. 
Crothers, taken in Birmingham this summer 
by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock & Sons (11, 
New-street), will be welcomed, we feel 
sure, by friends in many parts of the 
countzy, who have felt the stimulus of his 
lectures and addresses, and the rare charm 
of his presence. The photographs are 
of cabinet size, on a dark bevelled mount 
(10 in. by 7 in.), price 2s. each, postage 2d. 
It is difficult to choose between the two. 
One likes to look straight into the eyes of 
the full face picture, but the side face is 
also very fine, and we have heard it pre- 
ferred to the other. Both is the best choice 
that friends can make! Order direct from 
Birmingham. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


——__$¢_—___. 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

A mertiInG of the Council was held at 
HKssex Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Mr. C, 
F. Pearson, the ex-President, in the absence 
of the Président, Mr.Grosvenor Talbot, being 
in the chair. The other members present 
were Rev. F. Allen, Mrs. Aspland, Mrs. 
Bartram, Mr. Ronald Bartram, Miss Brock, 
Miss Burkitt, Mr. Capleton, Mr. H: G. 
Chancellor, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Miss 
Clephan, Rev. V: D. Davis, Rev. E. S. 
Hicks, Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. B. Lewis, 
Mr. I. S. Lister, Mr. W. Long, Mrs. W. G. 
Mace, Mr. D. Martineau, Rev. H. W. 
Perris, Rey. W. C. Pope, Miss Marian 
Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Rev. H. 
Rawlings, Rev. C. Roper, Mrs. H. Rutt, 
Rev. L. Scott, Miss E. Sharpe, Rev. T. 
P. Spedding, Mr. Stannus, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, Miss Tayler, Rev. EH. Turland, 
Mr. Tyssen, Mr. Harold Wade, Mr. J. C. 
Warren, and the Secretary (the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie). 

Mr. Pearson, in taking the chair, 
explained that the President greatly re- 
gretted his inability to be present, but he 
was claimed at Leeds by the marriage of 
his daughter. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Council,, on March 28, were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary read the report of the 
executive committee, which will be printed 
in full in next week’s INQquirER. The 
report included a record of losses through 
the death of members of the Association :— 
Mr. William  Colfox of Bridport, Dr. 
Cameron of Liverpool, Mr. A. Currer 
Briggs of Leeds, Mrs. George Buckton of 
Oxford, Mr. A. M. Bose of Calcutta, Rev. 
J: C. Woods of Adelaide, and also of 
Professor’ Albert Réville of Paris. A 
resolution of commemoration and of sym- 
pathy with the relatives, moved by Mr. 
A. D. Tyssen and seconded by Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, was passed in reverent silence. 

Mr. PrircHarp spoke especially of Mr. 
Colfox’s constant interest in the work of 
the Association and the welfare of our 
churches generally, and of their close 
connection with Mr, Bose, through the 
administration of the Indian Famine Fund 


| of six years ago; 


— 


Questions on matters referred to in the 
report followed: Mr. Lewis suggested 
that the Foreign Committee ought now to 
be known as ‘‘ Foreign and Colonial.’* 
Mr. CAPLETON gave some interesting 
particulars, which he had received, as to 
the Unitarian Society in Japan: At their 
Sunday meetings, he said, they had an 
attendance of about 400, with two or 
three addresses each day, but no hymns 
and little music. 

Mr. Turtanp spoke hopefully of the 
Hobart congregation, and urged special 
attention to the churches in Wales. He 
pleaded also for Welsh services in London: 
Miss SuHarpe urged that more might be 
done for the study of the Bible. Mr: 
TARRANT said he did not think people 
generally knew how much help for that 
study was provided by the publications 
especially of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. He agreed that much admirable help 
was also furnished by others. 


THe UNITARIAN VAN. 


The Rev. T. P. Speppine then gave an 
address on the Unitarian Van Mission. He 
was glad that matter should be noticed by 
the Council. What he offered was a digest 
of the full report to be published shortly 
by the Committee of the Missionary 
Conference, who had directed the Mission: 
During the past summer the van had been 
163 days on the road, and 139 evening 
mectings had been held, besides a few 
other meetings in the dinner-hour at mill 
gates, and for children before the adult 
meetings. The attendance had been very 
gratifying. As regards figures, their esti- 
mate on one occasion at Todmorden had 
been since called in question, but he wished 
to say that several times the visiting 
ministers had protested that Mr. Talbot’s 
estimate was below rather than over the 
mark, and he had been very careful in his 
reckoning. The total attendance of adults 
they estimated at 20,000, not counting 
children and youths; the actual total of 
their counting was 24,612. There were 
bound to be discrepancies in such reckon- 
ing, but he believed they were under the 
mark. They made the mistake of going 
on rather too late in the season, or their 
average would have been higher. It 
worked out as 176 per meeting. Of the 
139 meetings, 63 fell below 100, 28 under 
50; but it must be remembered that some 
were in villages. They had over 50 with 
more than 250, and 5 of 900 and upwards. 
The Mission was conducted by twenty-two 
ministers pledged to it from the beginning, 
and all along others came in to help, so 
that altogether fifty were associated with 
it, some attending many times. Mr. 
Ceredig Jones and his choir rendered 
specially valuable help. They were grate- 
ful to the Association for their grant of £10 
and a mass of literature, which had been 
very widely used and appreciated. The 
questions asked at the meetings were 
mostly of a very orthodox kind; only one 
or two were hostile to religion. He felt 
the great importance of counteracting the 
deadening influence of such teaching as 


-that of Nunquam among the people, and 


he believed they could do much good in 
that direction. In their addresses. they 
had never. of set purpose been contro- 
versial, though always ready to answer 
questions. In this the people had shown 
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the utmost eagerness, but the meetings 
had never become a wrangle. 

As to cost, they had spent during the 
summer about £250. The actual expenses 
of twenty-two weeks in the field had been 
£94—something over £4 a week, 11s. 7d. 
a day. Other expenses of organisation, 
general equipment, &c., brought the totar 
daily average cost to 15s. 74d.; but after 
this first year’s experience that would be 
reduced, and he hoped it would not in 
future prove to be more than 11s. a day. 
Their first donation of £150 from ‘‘ Friend 
B.’’ they might now say was from Mrs. 
Bayle Bernard. Less than a hundred 
other subscribers had furnished £117; and 
the earnings of the Van brough the tota1 
income up to £291. They only once had 
a set collection, but they had two little 
boxes for donations in the Van, which, 
when more attention was called to them 
during the last fortnight, produced £4 10s. 
They had now £35 in hand towards next 
year’s campaign ; but they wanted a grest 
deal more help, for the work was to be 
greatly extended. Sir John Brunner and 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence had promised 
them a second Van, and they hoped to 
have four for next summer, and needed an 
income of £500. They recognised that it 
was a great opportunity, a much-needed 
work of propagandism, but not of prosely- 
tism. The effect on their own ministers 
had been most remarkable, and he believed 
it would be so in other parts of the country 
also. They were following up the summer s 
work, and, especially in Yorkshire, were 
hopeful of permanent results. In Man- 
chester they were planning a winter 
campaign. Their visitors’ book contained 
883 names, the majority of whom were 
doubtless Unitarians. They had heard of 
nine districts in various parts of the 
country where a Van was wanted. In the 
deveiopment of that work he thought it 
would be best for the Vans to belong to 
one society. It*certainly would save 
waste. They were trusting that the Asso- 
ciation would give them generous support. 

The Rev. W. C. PorpE moved, and Mr. 
Witu1AM Lone seconded, a resolution, 
which, as slightly modified on the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, ran as 
follows :— 

““That the Rev. T. P. Spedding be 
heartily congratulated upon his report, 
and that it be referred to the Executive 
Committee to take into consideration, and, 
in consultation with those immediately 
concerned, to devise means for carrying on 
the Unitarian Van movement in an effective 
and efficient way, so that full advantage 


may be taken of the opportunities which. 


now present themselves in all parts of the 
country for Unitarian missionary work.’’ 

Mr. Lone told of his own experience at 
an early meeting in the neighbourhood of 
Warrington, and how he had been im- 
pressed by the opportunity the van 
afforded of getting into touch with the 
working people. 
to the Mission when it was first proposed, 
but he now believed it could do great good. 
What they wanted was more Mr. Speddings. 

Mr. Davip Martineau expressed hearty 
sympathy with the work, and gratitude to 
Mr. Spedding for having initiated it. He 
had seen a similar result, in its effect on 
the ministers, at the beginning of their 
Mission at Bermondsey. As to that new 


He had been doubtful as | 


Mission, no doubt the money would be 
found. A greater difficulty would be the 
men, if they got four Vans. They would 
have to develop the talent of their young 
laymen. 

Miss’ CLepHAN also expressed great 
interest in the Mission. It had not got to 
make Unitarians ; they were there already. 
It had to show the people that they were 
Unitarians. She was inclined to think that 
they would do better without chapels, and 
should stay out in the open. 

The Rev. H. Rawtrnes spoke of the 
special needs of London, and thought that 


in some outlying districts the Van would. 


do better service than some of their new 
movements in halls and churches. 
The resolution was unanimously passed. 


Tue Epucation BIL. 


Mr. RonaLtp BarrramM then moved :-— 

‘* That this meeting urges the members 
of the Association throughout the country 
to watch carefully the action of the bishops 
and the peers in the House of Lords in 
respect to the Education Bill, and to 
co-operate with their fellow-citizens in 
resisting every attempt to impose theo- 
logical tests upon teachers or to place the 
cost of denominational religious teaching 
upon public funds.’’ 

This was seconded by Miss CLEPHAN, 
supported by Miss Brock, and passed. 

This concluded the 
Council. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 
By Geo. CroswELL Cressey, D.D. 


A Few words may not be untimely 
concerning the prosperous condition of so- 


called Christian Science in the United 


States, to which reference was made in a 


recent article in THE INQUIRER. 


First of all, we must regret the tendency 
—in America, at least—to designate indis- 
criminately all theories which assert the 
ability of mind to control matter as 


Christian Science. 


There are in the United States many 
adherents of ‘‘ Mental Health ’’ or ‘‘ Meta- 
who are not followers 
of Mrs. Eddy, and have no use whatever 


be) 


physical Healing 


for the text-book ‘‘ Science and Health ”’ 


—a work apparently occupying an equal 
place with the Bible in the Christian 
Scientist services of worship and instruc- 
These kelievers in mental health, 
though they form occasionally religious 
societies of their own, are for the most part 
churches of various denominations, 
many of them in liberal congregations, and 
many also directly connected with no 
In general, they 


tion. 
in 


religious organisation. 
may be said to bear the same relation to 
Christian Scientists as liberal to so-called 
evangelical Christians. They are broad in 
fellowship, recognising Christian Science as 
embodying truth, while they deprecate the 
narrowness of its spirit. The followers of 
the latter, on the other hand, will affiliate 
in no way with believers in Mental Health, 
nor, indeed, with any religious organisation ; 
in fact, they seem to neglect no opportunity 
to assert that Mrs. Eddy’s precepts are the 
sole source and expression of the supreme 
power of mind or spirit. 

It is obvious, of course, that, whatever 


business of the 


final developments are to come. 


cures may be effected by Christian Scientist 


or metaphysical healer, the working prin- 


ciple is the same, and that the exercise of 


this principle, though we may not be able 
to define its possibilities, requirements, or 


limitations, is independent of any narrow 


adherence to personal leadership or dog- 
matic mysticism. In no branch of human 
thought, in truth—unless it be in the 
attempted metaphysics of some physical 
scientists—can be found more undeniable 
bondage to words and phrases which are 
beyond definition and intelligible explana- 
tion. 

There are several causes of the growth 
and prosperity of this latest sect of 
Christendom—and ‘‘sect’’ it is in the 
full and literal meaning of the term. First, 
it flourishes through the truth it contains 
—and, I may add, often conceals. It is a 
striking illustration of the fact, apparent in 
all Christian history, that a small founda- 
tion of truth will support a vast fabric of 
error, and that this same truth held as a 
profound conviction will exert more in- 
fluence than a logical system containing 
far more truth held as a mere theory or 
even as a belief. 

Another reason for its success lies in its 
convenience as a refuge from materialism. 
It is thus a sort of protest against the 
materialistic spirit of the age, and to this 
extent it may have our sympathy. The 
path to an extreme is easier to many minds 
than the road of calm reason. To some 
one extreme seems the only refuge from 
the other. 

A third cause is found in the reaction 
against rigid orthodoxy. I have known 
many no longer able to accept evangelical 
doctrine, who have sought escape in the 
mists of ‘‘science,’’? as it is boastfully 
called. Especially it claims to explain the 
miracles of the New Testament with no 
violation of physical law, since this has 
ceased to exist for it, theoretically ; 
and with its capacity to read symbolism 
into any passage of scripture it may free 
itself easily from any inharmonious 
doctrine. 

The last of the principal causes is one of 
the most efficient—satisfaction in com- 
bining the spiritual and physical, the 
clergyman and physician. There is a . 
peculiar pleasure in finding in one’s religion 
a cure for all physical ill. It may ke stig- 
matised as an appeal to selfishness, yet it 
is legitimate enough if it were justified by 
experience. I regret to add, however, 
that it is a common observation that 
Christian Science teachings do not seem to 
deepen human sympathy, or tend to visible 
effort in philanthropy. 

' The rambling, inconsistent, and often 
unintelligible maxims of Christian Science 
can hardly be termed a philosophy of life ; 
yet, so far as it may be regarded as such, 
its character is well illustrated by its 
treatment of the problem of evil. It essays 
to shunt the whole question by denying 
the existence of matter, pain, and disease ; 
at the same time it brings it back in the 
lump in the form of illusion and error, 
which, being universal, have all the effects 
of reality. Why this illusion and error 


6 


should be imposed on mankind it does not 
deign to offer the slightest explanation. 


The movement is still young, and its 
Mrs. 
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Eddy, by her shrewd prohibition of the 
sermon in public service, and, for the most 
part, of all comment on ‘‘ Science and 
Health,’’ has prevented, thus far, division 
and party in the organisation. Whether 
this will continue, and what will be the 
ultimate fate of the movement, are 
questions of the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNGT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME. 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


ISOLATED CHURCHES.—CARLISLE. 


Srr,—The Leeds Conference discussion 
on missionary enterprise 1s most stimulating 
reading, and makes one doubly regret an 
enforced absence. I wish, with your per- 
mission, to emphasise one or two points 
which arose during the Conference. My 
predecessor in the ministry at Carlisle, 
Mr. Travers, spoke of the “* grave wrong ”’ 
of establishing an outpost like this, and 
said that without adequate support from 
the main body of the army it was a ‘‘forlorn 
hope.’’ 

Mr. Travers is largely right. It is a 
grave wrong to place the responsibility of 
maintaining a rather costly structure, and 
of paying the salary of a settled minister 
upon a group of working people, even when 
aided by a £50 grant from the B. & F. U. A., 
and the independence of such a congrega- 
tion is *‘ a forlorn hope ’’ indeed, so long as 
that policy is continued. The reasons for 
this are plain, In such a community busi- 
ness acumen ‘and capacity for responsible 
leadership are often lacking, and the minis- 
ter, who should be a shepherd of souls, 
finds half his time absorbed in devising 
expedients for extracting reluctant pence 
from the pockets of his people. The spectre 
of a deficit haunts him; and, if the people 
think, it haunts them likewise, and the 
result is that the higher ministry of the 
church is lost sight of in a sordid struggle 
for mere existence. I confess that rather 
than demean my ideal of the ministry by 
becoming a professional beggar I would 
prefer to earn my living at some lay occu- 
pation, and give the rest of my time to the 
service of religion. 

A great burden of responsibility rests 
upon those who organise new churches such 
as this at Carlisle. At first, of course, 
there was much enthusiasm, and many 
handsome subscriptions from outside. In 
recent years these have largely fallen away 
—for people tire of giving to a cause whose 
work they are not familiar with—and the 
church has suffered grievous losses by the 
deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Arlosh and Mxr. 
David Ainsworth. At this moment the 
congregation is straining every nerve to 
avoid a deficit of £30 on the current year’s 
balance sheet. Next year the threatened 
deficit will be twice this sum. These are 
mere trifles to a wealthy church, but to a 
church consciously battling for existence 
they represent a crushing burden. Add to 
this our chilling isolation (we are over fifty 
miles from our nearest neighbours), and 
the fact that we are anathematised by the 
clergy of this cathedral city, and your 
readers will be able, in part, to understand 


why two or three years’ work here is calcu- 
lated to break down the strength of the 
strongest. Two courses are open to us as 
a denomination :— 

(1) To recognise that places like Cazlisle 
are ‘‘ a forlorn hope,’’ and give up. Such 
a course 1s worthy of children and of 
cowards. Where there are eighty or ninety 
people willing to be called by the Unitarian 
name, and more children seeking instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school, it would be to 
our lasting shame to haul down the flag. 

(2) We must therefore organise our mis- 
sionary forces in such a way that adequate 
support can be given to such stations as 
these. In the absence of such an organ- 
isation I am compelled to appeal for aid 
to all who have at any time been interested 
in our particular movement at Carlisle; 
but for my part I would rather ‘see a 
central board, representative of all our 
churches, endowed with power to admin- 
ister all missionary funds, to place men in 
suitable centres, and to guarantee their 
salaries, receiving from the missions such 
contributions as they can afford. I am 
convinced that this can be done without 
in the least degree violating our rightly 
prized freedom ; and until something like 
it is done I can see no end to the sordid 
struggle which is sapping the spiritual lite 
of some of our poorer churches. 

But, meanwhile, shall we follow the 
policy of ‘* concentration ’’ or of ‘‘ diffu- 
sion ’’ @ 

We are in duty bound to do both. Our 
duty is not primarily to tound churches, 
but to spread abroad religious truth and 
reverent freedom. There is no need to 
talk of lopping off the little old congre- 
gations, or the struggling new ones. The 
entire question is one for comprehensive 
and sympathetic administration by a repre- 
sentative board, who should utilise the local 
unions for building up self-supporting 
churches, the van missions for breaking 
new ground and scattering the seed broad- 
cast, and a supplementary circuit and 
itinerary ministry for meeting the needs of 
small groups of worshippers where the 
geographical and other conditions lend 
themselves to this type of oversight. 

But first we must get our representative 
missionary board. If our newly awakened 
zeal should lead us to that it will produce a 
permanent benefit. Meanwhile, I beg of 
our rich friends not to condemn us who 
go out into the wilderness to spizitual 
inefficiency and actual physical want. 

ALBERT THORNHILL, 

Cariisle, Oct. 30, 1906. 

Re 


A CHURCH FOR THE SOLITARY. 


Sir,—During the last few weeks the 
successive issues of the INQUIRER have 
been singularly full of enthusiastic reports 
and plans of work in our churches and 
colleges. A most courageous and hopeful 
spirit pervades both. Yet, amongst all 
that is being done in town and country 
I see no reference to the isolated members 
of our community, whom necessity drives 
into out of the way spots. 

There is splendid work being done by 
the Postal Mission to meet the needs of 
outsiders, but in what way are our min- 
isters and laymen striving to keep staunch 
members who have drifted far from the 
ministrations of our churches ? 


For six years I have only been within 
reach of an Unitarian church on three 
Sundays in the year. I am somewhat 
more fortunately placed now in having the 
opportunity at intervals of about three 
months. How many people under such 
circumstances, from sheer loneliness of 
spirit, would seek the beauty of the Estab- 
lished Church, or the hearty fellowship of 
Wesleyan, Congregational, or Methodist 
Chapel 2 

As a descendant of a Huguenot on one 
side and an ejected minister on the other, 
loyalty to my forefathers and the memory 
of earlier teachings in some of our finest 
churches have kept me staunch. I am 
speaking for those others less’ fortunate 
than myself in having no strong bias. 

Who cares if we lonely folk accept what 
our neighbours oifer of spiritual comfort ? 
When the stress of daily life causes our 
spirits to fail there is no minister or church 
to revive us. No one apparently needs us 
scattered atoms in the Unitarian commu- 
nity. With all your great enthusiasm can 
nothing be done for us? So little would 
make a diiference. The right hand of 
fellowship stretched out through the post 
would give us fresh heart not to desert the 
church which has cost so many sacrifices. 
I can only keep in touch with this church 
life by reading the InquirER each week, 
and it leaves a sore feeling of being outside 
all the strenuous work. Members of the 
Hstablished Church can read their prayer 
book at stated hours and worship in spirit 
with thousands of others. The freedom 
of our churches does not permit of one 
form of worship for all, but would it not 
be possible for the isolated folk to adopt 
one, frequently changed if desired, that 
they may worship together in spirit ? 

In the name of all such I ask who will 
minister to us ? 

K. H. Suiru. 

Southwold, Suffolk: 

[ What our correspondent says only points 
once more to the need of organising such 
a °* Church for the Unattached ’’ as Mr. 
Bowie wrote of in the Inquirer of January 
7, 1905, describing the work of the ‘‘ Unit- 
arian Church of All Souls,’’ organised by 
Mr. Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass. 
The minister of such a church would offer 
to send out every week by post a leaflet 
or sermon to all the scattered members, 
and they might agree also to use some 
common book of prayer, while he could 
offer by letter the ministry of sympathy 
wherever there was special need. Such a 
church, of course, would require an income 
to cover the cost of literature and postage, 
and the members ought all to subscribe. 
We have an impression that an offer of 
the kind was made by the d!strict minister 
in Yorkshire. Perhaps we shall hear more 
of it m his next Provincial Letter—Hp. 
Inq. | 

ee 


‘* JOHN POUNDS ”’ COTTAGE, 
8, Nettey TERRACE, SouTHSHA: 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to 
attention to the pressing needs of tke 
“* John Pounds’’ Cottage, a home in 
which destitute girls, and some others, 
are assisted to enter domestic service. . , 

During the last two years our work has 
increased so much that our six beds have 
been insufficient, and delay in admitting 
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suitable applicants has been unavoidable. 
Since the end of March, 22 girls have been 
placed in situations, and the greater num- 
ber are doing well, so far this year we 
have only had two apparent failures. 
These girls usually come to us without one 
garment fit for service, and we find that 
it is impossible to provide a respectable 
outfit, including box, for less than £4 16s. 
During the summer and autumn months 
we receive little clothing, and were it not 
that many ladies have been good enough 
to join our Clothing Guild, and to send us 
old garments, we could not have carried 
on the work, Already, since March, £70 
has been spent in outfitting; of this the 
girls themselves have repaid £31 11s. 6d., 
which is cheering evidence that they realise 
in a measure that our object is to help them 
to help themselves, not to pauperise them. 
Our expenditure last year amounted to 
£198 1s. 103d., our yearly subscriptions 
were £73 lls. 6d., and donations £94 8s. 
The great distress in Portsmouth, arising 
from want of work, makes us particularly 
busy now, and we look forward to the 
winter with much anxiety, begging our 
friends to help us with necessary means 
to give these poor girls the chance of 
becoming useful, self-respecting women, 
instead of being, which is, alas, often the 
case, a disgrace to our twentieth century 
Christianity. 
Mary Rogers, 
Hon. Sec. 


COAL MINING PROFITS. 

Sr1r,—Perhaps the following data, based 
on Board of Trade and other official docu- 
ments, will interest your correspondent 
and those who imagine that owners of coal 
mines or royalties gain huge profits at the 
expense of the workers. 

Ricuarp Simon. 

1886-1900. Tons of coal raised, 
2,802,395,000; value at pit’s mouth, 
£953,477,000 ; average, 6s. 9-65d. per ton 
Paid in wages, £642,386,000; average, 
4s, T-Old. per ton. Average weekly wage 
per man and boy, the year round, 26s. 11d. 
: Mining royalties are estimated by the 
Board of Trade to have averaged sixpence 
per ton during the above period. The In- 
land Revenue returns put them at 54d. 
They have probably increased somewhat 
since then. 

Owners’ profits, spread over a period of 
31 years, which is the average length of 
mining leases, are estimated at not more 
than 6d. per ton, which is equal to a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the capital invested ; 
but as 2 per cent. should be deducted for 
sinking fund, the actual return is only 
3 per cent. Miners’ wages being generally 
regulated by sliding scales based on past 
profits, are often low when prices are high, 
and high when prices are low. gs 

ey 


A WARNING. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to warn your 
readers, especially ministers and mission- 
aries, against a man named J. L. Saunders, 
who has associated himself for a short time 
with the Bell-street Mission and then 
absconded with funds belonging to the 
Mission in his possession. I give this 
warning, especially as I anticipate that 
he may attempt to establish a connection 
with some other mission. 

Sypney H. Srreer. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be az brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thuredayv Morning at latest. | 

SSS ee 

Bath.—On Sunday evening the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie gave the second of the special 
course of lectures, his subject being: ‘“‘ Why I 
am a Unitarian.” Mr. Blatchford’s lecture on 
the previous Sunday has led to a corresponden ce 
in the Bath Herald, under the heading ‘‘A Real 
Free Church,” particularly as to why Uni- 
tarians are excluded from the Evangelical Free 
Church Council. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—The Novem- 
ber calendar of Waverley-road Church (Minister, 
Rev. William C, Hall) announces the formation 
of two new institutions. On the first Sunday of 
last month what for the present will be styled 
the Men’s Morning Meeting, was started. The 
meetings are held each Sunday an hour before 
moraoing service. After hymn and prayer, a 
short paper on some social, religious, or kindred 
subject is read, followed by free discussion. It 
is thought that this scciety will satisfy the need 
in the district for something a little distinct from 
the ordinary adult classes. On November 7th 
a monthly Wednesday Evening Service will be 
inaugurated. A liturgical form of worship 
compiled by the minister will be used; and he 
will at each service deliver a discourse intended 
primarily for senior scholars of. the Sunday 
School and junior members of the church. The 
congregation as a whole, from whom the minister 
has received for some time past] requests for an 
occasional week-night sermon, will be invited to 
join in the worship; and an attendance at least 
equal to that of an ordinary Sunday service is 
confidently expected. 

Bradford,—On Oct. 25 a bazaar and féte 
were opened in the Channing Hall, in aid of the 
funds of Chapel Lane Chapel. Recent much- 
needed repairs have been carried out to the chapel 
property jat Wilsden, and to meet the cost of 
this and of other exceptional expenses, an effort 
was made to raise a sum of £300. The opening 
ceremony was very largely attended, Mr. F. R. 
Pesel presiding. Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
opened the bazaar, and spoke of the Chapel 
Lane Chapel as one of the historic churches of 
the Unitarian denomination. He referred to the 
fact that in 1662, in consequence of the Act of 
Uniformity, the vicar of Bradford was ejected 
from his church and was sent forth into the 
wilderness, This was really the foundation of 
that church, though it was ten?years later that 
the members of the congregation secured per- 
mission to meet in the library of the house in 
which Sir Francis Sharp-Powell resides. Then in 
1689, Parliament having awakened to the duty 
of granting religious freedom, the church secured 
a preaching licence. The first chapel on that 
site was built in 1719. Such a history was one 
for pride on the part of the congregation. They 
of the Unitarian faith believed they had a 
message to the world that noone else preached. 
On the motion of Mr. L, Badland, seconded by 
Mr. C. H. Ellis, thanks were accorded to Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence and to the chairman for 
their services, and the Chairman, in respond- 
ing, mentioned that he had been attending 
the services of the chapel forexactly fifty years, 
The bazaar was reopened on Friday, October 
26, by Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, of Leeds, presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Rev. E. Ceredig Jones presided, 
Saturday, the 27th, was the children’s day, and 
a very large audience assembled to witness the 
Opening ceremony. Master Frank Badland, a 
son of one of the wardens, occupied the chair, 
and after his neat opening speech, eight little 
girls dressed in white, eachrepresenting a flower, 
recited a verse each, and then all said one verse 
together, in which they declared the bazaar 
open. This was followed by the presentation of 
purses of money, amounting to nearly £9, col- 
lected by the children. That night it was found 
that the gross results for the three days amounted 
to £266, which, by subsequent sales, has been 
increased to £285. 

Brighton.—The anniversary services at 
Christ Church, New-road, were conducted by the 
Rey. Edgar Daplyn on Sunday, October 21, 
and on the following evening the annual con- 
gregational meeting was held.- Mr. Daplyn was 
warmly thanked for his services, and the Rey. 
Priestley Prime gave a hopeful address on the 
condition and future of the church. It was, he 
Said, progressing in all departments of church 


work. Not only was the average attendance at 
church increasing, but the interest people were 
taking in the church was increasing. It was 
growing more and more as a centre of worship, 
of social service, without the attraction of 
entertainments, of music, dancing, and so on. 
Entertainments were good things in their place; 
but he heldjthat their place in church life came 
after the congregation had been drawn together, 
not as a means of drawing them together. The 
reproach of not taking keen interest in social 
questions could not be laid against Christ Church. 
Sunday after Snnday they had dealt with such 
topics; jthey never hesitated to attempt to 
apply the glorious truths of Christianity to 
everyday affairs. They could best express their 
love of God by their service to man. God was 
not a jealous God, but a God of love. He pro- 
posed toexamine our social institutions and 
methods of life, and to see how they bore the 
survey that came from a religious standpoint— 
that of a man trying to be in touch with God. 


The Revs. E. Daplyn and J. Felstead, and Mr. - 


Wilmthurst also spoke. Mr. W. Slatter, in a 
retrospect in the New road Monthly, tells of the 
origin of the congregation from a protest on the 
subject of universal salvation, which led to other 
doctrinal questionings. ‘I think,” he writos, 
‘the first place of meeting for worship was in 
a disused carpenter’s shop in Jew-street, Church- 
street, Brighton, under the leadership of Mr, 
Stevens for some years. Their next place of 
worship was in Cavendish-street, from which 
they removed to the present ;beautiful building 
in New-road. This building was erected under 
the auspices of Dr. Morrel, a Greek scholar. The 
building is Greek in all its proportions. The 
ministers who succeeded} Dr. Morrel during the 
last seventy-seven years were Mr. Mallison, Mr. 
Ainslie, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Hood, Mr. Livens, and 
our present highly esteemed minister, Mr. 
Priestley Prime.” 

Fiagg.—Harvest Festival services were held 
at this little High Peak hamlet on Sunday last, 
the preacher being the Rey. G. Street, of 
Buxton, Mr. Street has a week evening-class 
here of between thirty and forty young people; 
and, in addition, he is just starting a second 
class in the neighbouring village of Pomeroy. 
Here the proprietor of the village inn has given 
the free use of @ room, and a working-man in 
the village has volunteered to play the har- 
monium. 

Halifax.The 48th annual tea and enter- 
tainment was held on Satarday, Oct. 27. After 
tea Mr. Arnold H. Wadsworth was in the chair, 
and the report was read, showing a small in- 
crease in membership, and nine prizes were dis- 
tributed to members for reciting at the monthly 
meetings. The Rev. H. Fisher Short, in a few 
words, strongly encouraged the young people to 
adhere to total} abstinence. A musical cantata, 
entitled ‘‘ New Year’s Eve,’’ was very well dono 
by the members. f 

London: Iiford.—On Oct. 27 a combined 
social evening and general meeting was held in 
the Broadway Assembly Room, and was in every 
way a success. Mr. Walter D. Welford was re- 
elected hon. secretary and Mr. E. R. Fyson hon. 
treasurer. The committee was also appointed. It 


was decided that the church should be known as_ 


the ‘‘ Ilford{Unitarian Christian Church,” and the 
rules, consisting of three only, were adopted. 
The time of meeting was altered from 6.30 to 7 
p-m. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
respectively were deemed eminently satisfactory. 
Every effort is being made to obtain a plot of 
ground upon which to build, as the Hon. Secre- 
tary stated in his report, ‘‘a little chapel of our 
own, tin, iron, or whatever you may choose to 
call it, but (and oh, such a big but) our own.” 
A Jand fund has been started; some of the ladies 
are moving in the matter, and various schemes 
aro being mooted. The plot of land chosen is 
in a splendid position, £300 frechold, and of 
ample size. The usual votes of thanks to the 
officers were passed, one to the Provincial 
Assembly for their kind assistance, and a special 
one to the Rev. T, E. M. Edwards. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The 
annual Parents’ Party was held last week, when 
there was a good attendance of parents and 
elder scholars. There was a good programme of 
music, and addresses were given by the Revs. 
©. Peach, W. Holmshaw, Councillor Pritchard, 
J.P., and Mr. A. Dugdale, jun. 

Walmsley: Bolton.—Saturday afternoon 
last saw [the realisation of a long-felt want 


in*connection with Walmsley Unitarian Chapel.. 


For some time past the Sunday-school has been 
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inadequate for the demands made upon it both 
n Sundays and for social functions, and about 
twelve months ago it was decided to enlarge it. 
This was done Jast summer, and the new 
building was opened on Saturday by Mrs. 
Haslam, of White Bank, Bolton. With the 
objeet of raising part of £300 still required to 


free the building from delt, the opening 
ceremony was followed by a _ bazaar. 
Mrs. Haslam, in declaring the school open, 


referred to the visits she paid to the different 
chapels in the district and the changes of the last 
50 years. Shesaid that the most valuable help 
that could be given to children was that 
towards character-forming, and .ib seemed to 
her that there was nothing more powerful in 
that direction than the personality of the 
Sunday-school teacher and the friendships 
fostered between the teacher and the class. She 
was followed by Mr. D. Healey, the Rey. 
Morgan Jones, Mr. Andrews Crompton, and 
the Rey. W. Harris. Mr. L. Cropper moved a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Haslam, which was 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Gass, who also presented 
Mrs. Haslam with a handsomely framed photo- 
graph of the chapel and school, as a memento 
of the occasion. On behalf of Mrs. Farrar, of 
Sharples, the Rey. E. E. Jenkins presented the 
trustees of the chapel with a beautiful oil 
painting of Yearnsdale Holmes with the 
‘“preacher’s rock,’ where their nonconforming 
ancestors used to meet under cover of night 
before the days of religious liberty, and to 
worship their God in their own simple way. 
Mr. Jenkins expressed their deep gratitude to 
Mrs. Farrar for her valuable gift. On Monday, 
October 29, the bazaar was re-opened by Mrs. 
Ccoper, of Eagley Brow. Mr. John Lawson 
presided. The proceeds of the bazaar realised 
about £160. 


“OUR CALENDAR. 


——2S = 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 
—— 


SUNDAY, November 4. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HIPPERSon, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A.; 7, Rev. W. 
Lyppon TuckER, M.A, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Daptyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11, Rey. Srorrorp A. Brooxe, M.A., LL.D.; 
6.30, Rev. A. GonLuanp, M.A, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
il and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawzrng@s, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 6.30, Dr. 
Brmat GuosH, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church. Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRep Hankinson. 


“The Children’s © 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to reeiy ane Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome, 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gaally, wholes om 
: < Loney Y 


Lan cet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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| Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GoRDON CoopEr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEorGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JEnKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frtix Taytor, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPpLEToN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. W. 
Wooopine, B.A.; 7, Rev. Dr. Mummery. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Supply; 6.30, 
Mr. W. H. Scorrnam. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. A. 
FAaRQuHARSON. 

Wood Green, Unity Church. 11, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery; 7, Rov. W. Woopine, B.A. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street ,Chapel. 1), Rev. J. Mc- 
Dowett; 6.30, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
«Features of the Growing Liberal Faith.’’ 

Buiaokroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Rorert McGexr. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BournzmoutsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.20, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, ll and 7, Rev. PrirstLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GroraE STREET. 

CamBripGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rev. J. H. Surru. 

CuEsreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, noar Market-square, 1) 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A, GINEVER, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxrsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrny. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 8.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lz1orstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETzoup, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ExnEst Parry. 

LiyverPpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropergs. 


Blackfriars, 


Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGEerRs, B.A. 
Marpstong, Harl-streot Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 


Nuwrozt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. ve 

Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. BurRows. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 and 8.30, 
Rev. Dr. HuNTER. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsMoutH, St. Thomas-strees, 11 and 6.46, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTT WEL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLz RED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
E. JENKINS, of Walmsley. 

SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SoursEenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans, 

Soursror?, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FreDERICK Biount Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConnoR. 

TRowsRipaE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. 

Tonsnives Wzxx1s, Mechanica’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. G. E. ALLEN. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev, H. W. Hawkzs. 


IRELAND. 
Dus.ix, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
seas ae ES 
= WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House. 
ee 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMForTH. 


s NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

\ Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Enpiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


Tenet 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


EAD CLERK, CASHIER, or as 
TRAVELLER.— Advertiser (29), well 
known in Unitarian circles, earnestly seeks re- 
engagement. Highest references as to ability 
and personal character.—Address, E. G., 103, 
Offmoor-road, Kidderminster. 


WANTED. — Salaried SUPERIN - 

TENDENT for Girls’ Sunday School 
in Birmingham, Duties, to superintend morn- 
ing and afternoon school ; to visit scholars in 
their homes; to conduct class of teachers.— 
Apply, stating age, qualifications, and salary 
required, to T., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ETHLEHEM UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, NEWOCHUROH. 


The Pulpit at the abeve Church is now 
VACANT.—Applications to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Grorcr Howorrn, 65, Burnley- 
road, Waterfoot, nr. Manchester. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
YU ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,009. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencr, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CectL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H, A. HARpcAstLE, RENCE. 
E.S.1. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


21 years. 


01211, 


15 years. 


“01 6 


18 years. 
014 2 


10 years. | 12 years. 
“11,0 -4-0.18<4 
Compare the above rates with those of othe 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


MARRIAGES. 


CouRTAULD—HOoLLAND.—On October 25th, at 
Wimbledon, Jchn Sewell, third son of the 
Jate Sydney Courtauld, of Bockiog Place, 
Braintree, to MHenrictta Barbara, only 
daughter of Arthur Holland, of Holmhurst, 
Wimbledon. 

Scorr—Minturn.—On October 30th, at the 
house of her mother, 129, East Twenty 
First-street, New York, Mildred, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Bowne Minturn, 
of New York, to Artbur Hugh Scott, third 
son of Russell Scott, of Shoreham, Kent, 
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NEw PUBLICATIONS. 
a 
Cloth, Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1906, 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Cloth, Cr. 4to, 1s. net, postage 2d. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES For ENGLISH READERS 


A Translation with Introduction and Notes. 
By JAMES EDWIN ODGERS, M.A., DD, 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 188 pp., 2s. net, postage 3d. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND 
OF HUMAN EXPERIERCE. 


By W. d. JUPP. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 233 pp., 1s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS 
THIRD EDITION. AND IS NOT, 


By JOSEPH WOOD. 
BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS F. E. COOKE. 


THE 


Children’s Hour 


The Volume consists of 26 Stories 
or Addresses to Children, some 
of which have appeared in the 
Children’s Column of The Iaquirer. 


Cloth 1s. net. Postage 2d. 


LONDON : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LizERPOOL: 
THE ara aan oi CO., 70, Lord St. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE, 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 


Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I. How Man makes God. 
II. The Problems of Thought and 
Maiter, Consciousness and Force, 
The Deep Church. 
A Layman’s Praycr. 
Obscurantists. 
A People at School. 
The South African Frost. 
Mr. Haldane’s War Speeches, 
Britons Abroad. 
Notes by the Way. 
Notes on Books, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


FOURTH CHY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BOIL DING Society, 


2, Coleman Street, Lendon. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 


Amount to Credit of lnvesters: 
SHAREHOLPERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS ee at 14 days’ notice, 
s per cent. 
DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


Fa and Dinner, from Ss. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


fq ‘Telegraphic Address : 


A GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM 


is easily and cheaply obtained by planting 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER ROOTS, 


which I supply at Lowest Prices. 
The following Collections are given as a sample :— 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 cheice varieties, 3s. 


12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, one 
for flowering each month of the year, 4s. 
100 Hardy Plants in 100 choice varieties, 215s, 
All packed and carriage paid for cash with order, 
Cash returned in full if you are dissatisfied and 
return plants. 
Illustrated List Free to All, 
2 mentioning this publication. 
a H. B. POLLARD, F.R.H.S., Market Grower, 
3 4 EVESHAM. 


ORSHAM FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.— The ANNUAL SALE 
OF WORK will be held on Thursday, Nov. 
29th, 1906, at 3.30 p.m. In view of extensive 
repairs needed in the fabric of the church, a 
special effort to raise funds is being made this 
year, and contributions of articles for the Sale 
will be thankfully received by Mrs. MARTEN, 
13, Richmond-road, Horsham. 


Board and Residence. 
—— 

POURK EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalied position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Ilustrated 
Taxiff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Potrrr. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
Resmence for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Hs Claremont- terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ho -ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
% HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
SrreET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OURNEMOUTH.—*“ Clovelly,” 
Shaftesbury - road.— Miss Cox, FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENTS. Terms mcderate. 


ANTED, PAYING GUEST (Lady), 

by one wid has a Healthy, Roomy Home. 

Private Garden. Also a capable GENERAL 

SERVANT ; or two Sisters able to do the 

work in return for free home only.—Z, 19, De 
sald be Hil), Dover. 


“KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


i (TEMPERANCE), S 
HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. . 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hote 

has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms 

Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 

Drawing, Writing, Reading. Smcking and Billiard 

Rooms : All I'loors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; ga 
e Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from * 
a7 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
4 Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast ES 
per day. Bf 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. a 
“ Bookcraft,” London. 


£. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
——— cane 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
‘College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Leona situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. ” Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 


PRINCIPAL ... 


Miss MARLES-THOMAS 
8 


ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sound 
education on modern lines. Special attention 
paid to physical develo pees under one of 
Mrs. Conn’s assistants. Illustrated prospectus 
upon application. Head Mistresses: Miss 
SPEAKMAN and Miss BEAuMONT, B.A., London. 
Half Term, November 6th. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss EsruHer Caspr, 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EsTERBROOK 
HICKS, B.Sc. London. 
A few Boarders received. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


Next ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Dec- 
ember 4th and 5th.—For particulars apply to 
the HEADMASTER. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. C. E. PIKE, 
F.R. Hist.S., 100, King Henry’s-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. FRANCIS ~ 
Woop, 16, Edna-street, SEEDERS Man- 
chester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssem-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :-— Canes 

PER PAGE 

HAuLF-PAGE .. is 

Pex CoLumn... aa ae 

IncH IN CoLuMN ... 2-3. <6 
Special Terms for a Serieg 

Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 

Births,Marrtages,Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/ 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to Ki. KENNEDY, 3, Wssexu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOUN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Déansgate ~Saturday, 
November 3, 1906, 
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One other holiday sermon of the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong’s we still have, on 
‘‘Tceland,’’. which we shall hope to pub- 
lish a fortnight hence, in addition to 
that on “Niagara’’ which appears this 
week, 

THE report of the Executive Committee 
to the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will be found in 
our present issue. The proceedings of the 
council meeting on Oct. 30 we reported 
last week. 

‘Tue Rev. F. K. Freeston is safe home 
again, after his visit to America, and his 
two months’ preaching at Cambridge, 
Mass., in exchange with Dr. Crothers. 
He landed on Wednesday of last week 
at Liverpool, after a rough passage, and 
is to preach at Hssex Chu-ch to-morrow 
(Sunday) both morning and_ evening. 
We gather from various notices in the 
Christian Register that Mr. Freeston’s 
presence in America was greatly appreci- 
ated by our kindred of the Liberal Faith 
over there. Noting a sermon of his at 
a meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the Register, referring to his 
approaching return home, says: “Mr. 
Freeston will jake back with him the 
affection and esteem of a large number of 
new friends and acquaintances on this 
side of the water.” And the Rev. F. L. 
Phalen, of Fairhaven, Mass., writes to us 
in a similar st ain, saying how invaluable 
are such ministerial exchanges for a better 
mutual understanding and encourage- 
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brethren will come over next year for the 
International meeting at Boston. Before 
Mr. Freeston left Cambridge a dinner in 
his honour was given by the Parish Club, 
when farewells were said to him by the 
president, Dr. Edward Hall, President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, and others. 
References to two sermons of Mr. Free- 
ston’s on ‘‘Symbolism in Religion’’ 
gave rise to an animated discussion, in 
which President Eliot and Mr. Freeston 
spoke from opposite points of view. 

Tue Evangelical Free Church demon- 
stration on Monday left no room for doubt 
as to the strong feeling roused by the amend- 
ments to the Education Bill in the House of 
Lords. The noticeable features of the 
occasion included the growing exasperation 
and resentment resulting from the anoma- 
lous constitution of the Upper House and 
a plain declaration that My. Birrell’s 
Bill itself was almost more than Noncon- 
formists could endure by way of com- 
promise. In regard to the former point 
some rather foolish talk took place, the 
suggestion being made that five hundred 
Liberal Peers should ke created in order 
to pass the original Bill; but, probably, 
some of our friends will, on reflection, 
consider such a price too high for such 
a commodity. A more serious factor 
emerged in the hint that, after all, the 
‘* secular solution ’’ will be found neces- 
sary. We do not think that policy will 
be adopted for some considerable time ; 
but the tactics puzsued by the Bishops 
and their supporters will assurcdly drive 
public opinion in that direction. 


Ir is not an inviting task to thread the 
mazes of debate in the Upper House, and 
most readers will, no doubt, be satisfied 
to seize upon the chicf alterations made in 
the Bul. These can be bziefly summarised, 
though their implications are very wide 
and dcep. The first clause has been 
amended so as to compel local authorities 
throughout the country to give xeligious 
instruction on every school-day and within 
school hours. The second gave authorities 
the option of taking over existing volun- 
tary schools; this option has been taken 
away, and the authorities now ‘* shall, if 
required by the owners,’ continue such a 
school—provision being made for negosia- 
tions as to terms and for appeal to the 
Board of Education as to suitability of 
buildings. As to clause 3: it is instructive 
to notice that the Duke of Devonshire and 
other Unionist peers defeated a proposal 
to grant ‘‘ facilities’ to give denomina- 
tional instruction in all schools whether 

‘“ provided ’’ or ‘‘ non-provided ’’ ; but, 


} ment, adding the hes that many English | in spite of this rebuff, the Bishops sud 


clerical party have pressed haid in the 
direction indicated. 


Tuus the ‘‘ facilities ’’ are to be granted 
n ‘* provided ’’ schools in tural parishes 
with only one school; and, as regards 
** pon-provided ’’ schools ‘extended faci-: 
lities ’’ are to be granted for denomina-- 
tional instruction on all five . mornings * 
in the week. Clause 4 in the original: 
form permitted such instruction if eighty 
per cent. of the parents expressed a desire 
for it. This requirement has been altered 
to a bare majority (though a considerable 
number of Unionist pecrs opposed this 
change), and, instead of being permissive, 
the clause is made mandatory by substitut- 
ing ‘“‘shall” for “may.” In general it 
may be said the policy of the Lords has 
been to weaken local authorities and to 
bind them in denominational bonds from 
the outset. 


Ow Wednesday Clause 4 was passed in 
its altered form, one of the more serious 
alterations being one that ompels the 
education authorities to permit teachers 
on the regular staff of a school to give 
denominational instruction where it is to 
be provided. It does not require very 
keen vision to detect here a grave peril 
to the libeity of teachers, innocent as the 
alteration looks. This clause has, how- 
ever, been a troublesome one from the 
first, and we cannot wonder that it 
emerges ‘rom the Lords in a questionable 
shape. Critics say that, as it now stands, 
any single Dissenting parent may, in 
many districts, block the very “ facili- 
ties’’ the Bishops are so eager to secure. 

At the opening of the French autumnal 
session for the despatch of public business, 
M. Clemenceau, the new Prime Minister, 
expounded at length the policy of his 
Government. He is in favour of the 
maintenance of peace, and of the alliances 
and tried friendships with Russia and this 
country. The general declaration of peace 
principles will be received with a sense of 
lively satisfaction, though hardly with 
surprise. M. Clemenceau does not, how- 
ever, offer any prospect of furthering the 
disarmament movement at the next Hague 
Congress, and his policy will not pacify the 
anti-militarist party in France. One bold 
and ingenious step he does announce. 
Martial law is to be abolished, and military 
offences are to be tried by the ordinary 
courts, and thus, it is hoped, life in the 
Army may be rendered compatible with 
the rights of man. It is fitting that 
General Picquart, who knows as well as 
any man living the ways of military courts, 
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should now have a hand in abolishing 
them. 

M: CLEMENCEAU’S announcements on 
home politics are interesting as showing 
how far the minister, whose mission it is 
to combat socialism, is prepared to go in 
social legislation. Zhe Times  corre- 
spondent hails the policy as a bulwark 
against socialism. The Times leader writer 
seems to dread it as socialism under another 
name, and the telegraphic summary of the 
speech is perhaps hardly full enough to 
justify us in saying that it is neither the 
one nor the other. But it is what in this 
country would be regarded as pretty ad- 
vanced Radicalism; The outstanding 
feature of the programme is the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, which has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies and now goes to the 
Senate: If, as is probable, it is enacted 
in something like its present form, it will 
be in some respects more generous 1n its 
terms than the German law. Then there 
is to be a Ten Hours Bill, Trade Union 
legislation, and, what may be of more 
interest to readers of THE INQUIRER, a 
proposal for making French railway trains 
keep better time. This is to be done by a 
further extensive nationalising of the 
western lines. We notice also proposals 
for graduated income tax; and both the 
French Chamber and the French Govern- 
ment mean not only talk, but prompt action 
in these directions: 

Mrs. Priscitta McLArEN, who was 
John Bright’s sister, died at Edinburgh 
on Monday, in her ninety-second year. 
Born at Rochdale in 1815, it was in 1848 
that she married the late Duncan McLaren, 
whom she survived for twenty-one years. 
In early life she had been taken by 
Elizabeth Fry on her visits among the 
female prisoners at Newgate, and was in 
close touch with the Anti-Slavery and 
Anti-Corn Law movements. One of the 
earliest champions of Women’s Suffrage, 
she was at the time of her death President 
of the Edinburgh Society. With Dr. 
Agnes McLaren she took a prominent part 
in the agitation for the admission of 
women as medical students in Edinburgh 
University: One of her two surviving 
sons, Sir Charles McLaren, and his son, 
Mr. Henry Duncan McLaren, are both in 
Parliament, 

THE spirit in which Dr. Stubbs will 
enter upon his new charge as Bishop of 
Truro finds expression in the following 
passage of a letter he has addressed to 
his old friend and fellow-townsman, the 
Rev. H. Epworth Thompson, Wesleyan 
Chairman of the Devonport and Plymouth 
District, who had written to congratulate 
him on his appointment :—‘‘ If I know 
anything of my own heart, I honestly 
believe that I have no more earnest desire 
than to live in brotherly communion and 
fellowship with all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, be they who they 
may, and to foster, as far as I may be 
able, a spirit of Christian unity, amid 
whatever diversity of outward form, 
among all classes in Cornwall. Let us 
work together—let us pray together for 
this.’? 


THE question of the choice of lessons 
in the public services is one which at one 
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time or another troubles most Noncon- 
formist ministers, and that the laity are 
not altogether indifferent about it is 
proved by the criticisms they occasionally 
make on the portion of Scripture read in 
their hearing. It used to be the practice 
ot the Wesleyan ministers, or many of them, 
to read the lessons appointed for the day 
in the Church of England Prayer-book. 
But when these proved to be unsuitable, a 
minister looked for his lessons elsewhere. 
A new Lectionary for the use of Wesleyan 
preachers has just been compiled, based 
on the ‘‘ three years’ system.’* During 
a three years’ ministry a preacher will read 
to, his congregation nearly all the New 
Testament—in the first year reading 
Mark’s Gospel with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. James; in the second year 
Luke and the letters of St. Paul; in the 
third year Matthew and the Johannine 
writings. A three years’ course from the 
Old Testament accompanies these readings 
from the New. As the Methodist Times 
expresses a hope that ministers and local 
preachers will give the new system a 
trial, we may judge that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of Conference to issue any 
general order upon the subject, and the 
use or partial use of the Lectionary will 
be within a minister’s own discretion: 

Ir having been decided to establish a 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club, ‘‘ to promote 
social intercourse among men connected 
with the Unitarian Churches of Yorkshire, 
and to further the interests of liberal 
religious thought,’? a meeting is to be 
held in the Priestley Hall, at Mull Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, on Saturday, Nov. 24, 
to consider the details of the scheme. 
The chair will be taken at 3.30 by Mr. 
Henry Lupton, President of the Yorkshire 
Unitaris Union. It is proposed to hold 
three vu. iour meetings during the year, 
and to b in each meeting with dinner or 
tea at noc more than Is. 6d. per head. 
After the ordinary business, subjects 
of general interest to the churches 
and the club are to be introduced 
for discussion. We are informed that 
as at present decided, the membership 
will be d:awn from Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Pudsey; Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
Lydgate, Idle, Wakefield, Pepperhill, and 
Eiland. It is desired that all classes of 
the Unitarian community within the area 
of the club shall join. Sunday-school 
teachers, elder scholars, and members of 
the congregations are asked to attend the 
meeting. It is hoped that the club will 
be established on a basis that shall 
satisiy (within reasonable limits), the 
requirements of all. Information will be 
given, and personal invitations to attend 
the meeting issued, to inquirers up to the 
17th inst.,; by Mr.. A. Simpson, 17, Park- 
field Mount, Beeston, Leeds. 


THE Warden of Mansfield House, Can- 
ning Town, is making an appeal not for 
money but for men, for men who will be 
ready to live there, to spend their days 
there, or, if professionally occupied or 
engaged in business during the day, yet 
to spend evenings and week-ends: ‘The 
intercourse with the inmates of the Settle- 
ment should be congenial, and the oppor- 
tunities for social service are numerous and 
extensive: <“‘ There is,’* as Mr; Cubbon 
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says, ‘‘ ample scope here for the largest 


ingenuity, enterprise, and experience in __ 
citizenship and social service. But if =, 
any man is unwilling to join our brother- “2 
hood from a feeling of unfitness due either ‘g 


to inexperience or any other cause, we 
hope that he will not allow that hindrance are 
to remain operative, for some of the most 
effective and helpful workers in the Settle- 
ment have been those who entered on the 
work with diffidence.’’ That strikes us 
as having an application much broader 
than its first reference to Settlement work: 


4 
We cannot wish Mansfield House or any : 
good work for humanity a better wish than 
that they may get the workers they want, 
and, above all, that they may get the strong, 


diffident men: 


Tur destruction of Selby Abbey Chure 4 
by fire on October 20 was a national loss, : 
for it was not only a very noble building, 
but the only one or its kind which had sur- 
vived in Yorkshire the earlier destruction 
of the Abbeys. This calamity is the sub- 
ject of the Rev. ©. Hargrove’s sermon 
in the November Mall Hill Pulpit .— 4 

‘‘ A few days ago I walked with a sad a 
little crowd as of mourners by a grave 
in the narrow south aisle which is all that 
is left of the Abbey Church of Selby still 
roofed over and free of ruin and safe from 
danger of falling stone or beam. From 
the Western Doorway to the Hast Wall the a 
floor was heaped with blackened timbers, 
the ruin of the fallen roof and burnt furni- 
ture of the Church. Bare to the sky rose 
on either hand arches above arches support- . 
ing the clerestory and the walls on which 
the beams had rested to uphold the doukle 
roof. Column and wall were everywhere 
smoked by the flames, and where the fire 
had burned the hottest the stone was e 
chipped and showed as raw flesh from which 7 
the skin had been torn by torture. Be- — 
neath the tower Jay five great bells fallen 
and broken, while other three, caught in 


the iron rafters rest insecurely above. a 
Benches and pulpit and. stalls and choir 5 

screen and altar were all gone, only here a 
and there a rare fragment left as memoranda oa 
to recall to mind what they were so few =~ 
days ago. Almost alone uninjured the ie 
Western window showed against the sunset 3 


the dying Christ who looked from his 
Cross over the unbroken length of devas- 
tated nave and choir to the window, little 
injured, which, after ancient fashion, records 
his descent from David. The organ con- 
sumed in the fierceness of the heat had 
sunk as it were into the ground, and now 
at the wonted hour of evensong there 
was no congregation save of onlookers 
come from far and near to view the scene 
of ruin,and no sound broke the stillness of tes 
desolation save the low tones of men and e 
women chastened by the view of so great " 
a calamity. Without one saw the roofless 
walls and broken windows, the exterior 
skeleton of a dead church, and on the 
tower the four clock faces recorded as if 
epitaphs of a sepulchral monument the 
hour and minute at which they had shared 
the doom of the ancient Abbey.”’ 

Though the Abbey Church may be rebuilt 
with all the means that wealth can com 
mand the past glory can never be restored. 
What is the significance of the history of 
such a venerable church, should be read in 
Mr. Hargrove’s sermon 
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NORTH MIDLAND ASSOCIATION. 


AnnuaL Munrrinas: 


A FINE spirit of fellowship and goodwill 
marked the annual meetings of the 
North Midland Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Association, which were held this 
year at Derby, on Monday and Tuesday 
last, November 5 and 6. The Friar Gate 
congregation rose handsomely to the 
occasion, and held a delightful conver- 
sazione of welcome to the officers, minis- 
ters, and delegates on Monday evening. 
The Friar Gate school premises were 
literally ‘‘as fresh as paint,’? having been 
recently cleaned, decorated, and added to 
on a considerable scale. Mr. 8. D. Hall, 
a warden of the church, offered the wel- 
come to the Association, and the Rev. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas replied; During the 
evening an excellent programme of vocal 
and instrumental music was rendered and 
refreshments were served. 

On the followday day (Tuesday) sterner 
work had to be faced, and after a meet- 
ing of the general committee, followed by 
a meeting of the governing body, the 
annual business meeting was held at 11.30 
a.m. under the chairmanship of the presi- 
dent of the Asscciation, Alderman W. 
Moss, J.P., of Loughborough. The secre- 
tary called the roll. 

The Committee’s annual report gave 
an account of the new movement at 
Coalville in the furtherance of which an 
earnest and determined spirit had been 
shown, and went on to refer to the refusal 
of the Lincoln Trustees to open the chapel 
for public worship until the income from 
endowments accumulated such a sum as 
would pay off a debt, contracted for 
repairs and alterations. This means 
that the chapel will probably remain 
closed for some four or five years— 
a state of things the Committee pro- 
foundly deplored but were unable to 
prevent. This was all the more rogret- 
able having regard to the work done 
by the Association for Lincoln, in secur- 
ing an appointment of new trustees. As 
ther2 wa3 now no worshipping congrega- 
tion at the Chapel, the name was omitted 
from the District list of Churches for the 
time being. The report also mentioned 
that tke Committee, impressed by the 
_ gravity of our social problems, had issued 
a circular on the subject to the Churches, 
and that the response had been most 
gratifying: The Lay Preachers’ Union, 
which was again offered the cordial 
thanks of the Association, now comprised 
no less than sevanteen members, and was 
in a flourishing condition. The Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. B. Dowson, in presenting 
the statement of accounts, said that the 
financial support given to the Association, 
could not be considered satisfactory. It 
betokened a want of interest on the part 
of the congregations in the work of the 
Association: The subscription lists and 
collecticns were gradually falling off. 
Some action ought to be immediately 
taken to revive the decaying interest 
and bring the work of the Association 
more prominently before the constituent 
churches. 

On the motion of the President, 
seconded by the Rev Lang Buckland, the 
reports were adopted. The Association 
welcomed into its fellowship the following 


ministers :—The Revs. Hugon §. Tayler, 
M.A:, A: Hermann Thomas, M.A., F. 
Heming Vaughan, B.A.; and Ellison A. 


Voysey, M.A. The president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary, and 
auditor were re-elected and the new 


committce was appointed, After a lunch 
at the Royal Hotel the Association re- 
assembled at 2.30 p.m: in conference:: 
At the opening of the meeting, a hearty 
welcome was given to the representative 
of the National Conference (Mr. J. Harrc p 
White), and a letter was read from the 
Secretary of The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The Rev. A. 
Hermann Thomas then read an extremely 
able paper on ‘POLITICS AND THE 
Putpir.”’ 

The subject, he said, divided itself into 
two guestions: Is it lawful? Is it ex- 
pedient? As regards the lawfulness of 
treating politics from the pulpit, no one 
would deny that in our churches, with 
their tradition of freedom, each minister 
was at liberty to chose his own subjects. 
He might find that his conclusions clashed 
with the ideas of his congregation, and 
that his so-called freedom shrank to very 
small dimensions, but in theory he held 
his position in order to give of his best, 
and what might be his best was for him 
alone to decide. On wider grounds, the 
question resolved itself into one of fidelity 
to conscience, The minister was a prophet, 
finding and speaking his own revelation, 
which it would be disloyalty to withhold. 
The prophets of old uttered an intensely 
political message. On great matters which 
affected the well-being and morality of 
people, the pulpit was expected to take 
a lead without fear or favour. In the 
next place, politics could not be regarded 
as divorced from religion, for there was 
no clear dividing line between religion, 
commerce, politics, and many other move- 
ments of thought and action. Religion 
was the spirit which should direct them 
all. As regards the second question, is it 
expedient ? the word expedient must be 
taken in the sense in which St. Paul meant 
it, ‘‘ All things are lawful, but all things 
edify not.’ Any course was inexpedient 
which did not produce the spiritual good 
for which it was adopted. In practice the 
preaching of politics was attended with 
grave dangers. Though conscience was 
divine in its nature, it was largely 
human in its expression, and might 
be frankly criticised when it consistently 
carried the same party colours. It was 
a mistake to utter one’s temporary 
judgments on practical questions of the day 
with the same emphasis as the great 
principles of conduct and religion which 
had been proved by generations of devout 
lives. Tne only escape was to take 
politics in its widest sense and vigorously 
exclude all party feeling. Party politics 
in the pulpit did not convince the majority 
of the congregation who already agreed 
with them, nor did they convince the 
two or three dissentients who had come 
to church primarily to worship. The 
more a minister considered the question, 
looking to the precious opportunity given 
to him by the time for his discourse, the 
more he would be inclined to endorse the 
words of the Apostle: ‘‘ All things are 
lawful, but not all things are expedient.” 

The paper was followed by an unusually 


good discussion; which was opened by 
Mr. F. Robinson, of Nottingham. He 
was followed by Mr. Jackson, who spoke 
as one detached from the Christian 
Churches and as a representative of the 
Labour movement. The Rev. Ellison A. 
Voysey and Mr. B. Dowson strongly 
supported the reader of the paper, and 
emphasised the inexpediency of intro- 
ducing politics into the pulpit. The Rev: 
Lloyd Thomas submitted a different view, 
urging that much depended on one’s 
definition of politics, and that every 
worthy subject of great human urgency, 
if approached in a right spirit, was a 
fitting theme for the pulpit. Mr. 
Goacher (of Coalville) supported this 
view, which was powerfully reinforced by 
Mr. J. Harrop White in a stirring speech. 
Miss M. C. Gittins dwelt on the teaching 
function of the pulpit, and said that if 
congregations were educated in an atmo- 
sphere of steady social purpose there 
would arise no difficulty on the emer- 
gence of some great national or social crisis. 

The Rev. A. Hermann Thomas replied; 
correcting some misapprehensions, and 
again distinguishing between what was 
lawful for the pulpit, and what, having 
regard to the highest interests of the con- 
gregation, was expedient. A very cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hermann Thomas 
was unanimously passed. 

In the evening, at 7 p.m., the public 
worship was conducted by the Rev. Ellison 
A. Voysey, assisted by the Rev. Hugon 8. 
Tayler. The annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. James Drummond from 
the text 2 Cor. iii. 15, 16, his subject 
being ‘‘ The Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures.”’ 

The whole series of meetings maintained 
a high level of interest and helpfulness 
throughout, and compared favourably with 
any of the annual meetings held in recent 
years. 


THE officers of the North and Hast 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission have issued 
an appeal on behalf of the new move- 
ment at Blackburn, inaugurated last year 
by the Rev. C. Travers, of Preston, and 
some of the neighbouring ministers. There 
appears now to be really good hope of a 
prosperous issue, if sufficient support is 
given at the outset, and the Mission ask 
for a fund of £75 for two years for that 
purpose. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mr. David Healey, J.P., The Brooklands, 
Heywood. Friends interested in Black- 
burn, who have not seen the appeal; 
should send for it to the Rev. R. T. 
Herford at Stand: 


Tur appeal of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union for the last £100 of the cost of the 
new church at West Bowling, Bradford, 
advertised this week, is one for which we 
must hope for a speedy response. The 
congregation, as we recently reported, have 
entered upon their new home in an. carnest 
and determined spirit, and there is prospect 
of good work of religious upbuilding being 
done. 


To CorresPponpENTs :—Letters, &c., 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD OF FAREWELL. 


Sir,—The rule in regard to children that 
they should be ‘‘ seen and not heard ’’ 
does not apply to Unitarian ministers. 
They must be seen and heard, both in 
season and out of season. In looking over 
the pages of THE INQuIRER it occurs to 
me that my name has recently occurred 
more than is in accordance with the fitness 
of things; and yet I must ask space 
for another word. I want to thank the 
many friends in various parts of the country 
for their kindness to their American 
friends. 

In the six months in which we have been 
in Great Britain we have found so much 
goodwill that it is hard to say farewell. 
May 1, through Tue Inquirer, express 
the hope that next year we may have the 
opportunity of sceing a great many of our 
friends in Boston—the more the merrier! 

SamugL M. Croruers. 

Birmingham, Nov. 1, 1906. 


—_——_____¢________ 


THE ‘‘NEW THEOLOGY ”’ 
UNITARIANS. 


Sir,—Have you observed a curious and 

not entirely beautiful tendency on the part 
of certain ‘‘ New Theology’’ men to 
differentiate Unitarianism from it, and to 
present Unitarianism as a sort of dry, 
materialistic Deism? This may be only 
want of knowledge, but I am sorry to 
think there is knowing intention in it. 
- Here, for instance, in the Daily News, 
is the report of a discourse by the Rev. E. 
W. Lewis, minister of the Clapham Gon- 
gational Church, who classes Unitarians as 
Deists who believe that God created the 
world (Genesis fashion) from without, and 
who deny the immanence of God in the 
Human Race. Of course, the opposite is 
the truth, though let it be cheerfully 
admitted that Unitarians (in common with 
Congregationalists) have, in these latter 
days, come into possession of a larger 
spiritual heritage. 

A very bad case is that of the two 
ministers of the Anerley Congregational 
Church. In their monthly paper they 
pzinted a communication from Mr. R. J. 
Campbell on the person of Jesus, in which 
he said: ‘‘ The Church has been sight in 
insisting all along that Jesus was very 
God. But what the creed-makers 
did not see was that what they asserted 
about Jesus was also true of all mankind.’’ 
This naturally led me to say that Mr. 
Campbell’s statement was a Unitarian 
statement, inasmuch as it classed Christ as 
God with all mankind—that is to say, as 
manifesting God. Attacking this, the 
ministers of the Anerley Church, in their 
magazine, say: “* Mr. Campbell wiites, 
‘The Church has been right in insisting 
that Jesus was very God.’ And again, 
‘ Jesus was really and tzuly God.’ 

Have you ever come across a single Unit- 
arian who would admit anything of the 
kind ?’’ These men also forget that what 
Mr. Campbell asserted of Jesus he asserted 
ofall mankind. This tremendous addition 
to Mr. Campbell’s statement is painfully 
suppressed by the Anerley men. As Mr. 
Campbell puts it, every Unitarian would 
probably agree—that in any sense in which 


AND 


Jesus was God we all are so. It is, in 
fact, a simple assertion of the Immanence 
of God in all things—a great uniting 
thought. 

In the effort to differentiate their 
Unitavianism from ours, it is evident that 
there is going to be a good deal of anxious 
manipulation on the part of the ‘‘ New 
Theology ’’’ men; but it is to be hoped 
that quotations will at least be kept honest. 

November 11. J. Pace Hopps. 

_ <p = 
COAL MINING PROFITS. 

Srr,—Allow me just to say with regard 
to Mr. Simon’s figures that value at the 
pit?s mouth is not the only fact we want. 
What is being obtained for the coal when 
sold by the colliery proprietor? In the 
same district, where the pit-brow man’s 
wages are 3s. 4d. per day, never more than 
five days work, sometimes in the summer 
two or three days weekly only, coal is sold 
at 16s. to 18s. for household use, carted 
straight from the collieries at 10s. 6d. m 
large quantities to gas works, at 10s. in 
large quantities to steamers, with low 
railway rates as the distances are short. 

Under these circumstances, for employers 
to allow men who have worked for them 
all the week, and have no other work to 
go to, to leave at the end of the week with 
16s. 8d. as a maximum, often less, on which 
to support wife and family, is to directly 
contribute to the serious evils of the social 
state, physical deterioration, slumdom, 
drink, pauperism, and a shortened exist- 
ence. They cannot evade this responsi- 
bility, whether the result is indiiference, 
or simply the supposed necessities of 
business. 

It is healthy to sce that the effect of 
public opinion now leads to minimising 
profits made out of labour; not so long 
ago the boasts were quite of another kind. 

I might add that the mining royalties 
in the district referred to (South Lancashire) 
are, I am informed, 8d. and 9d. per ton. 

RICHARD ROBINSON. 


PERMANENT CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 
THe LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE INCOR- 
PORATED SOCIETY. 

Sir,—At about this time of the year you 
have generally allowed me a little space in 
your paper to ask our friends to help us 
to provide presents for our Christmas 
Tree. This year we are in greater need 
than ever—our family is so big. We have 
over a hundred boys and girls to find 
presents for. They vary in age from five 
years old to eighteen, so that we can do 
with a considerable variety of gifts. Toys 
for the little ones are most acceptable ; 
they need not be very expensive—that 
goes without saying; but we should like 
to have them all in good condition ; and 
we should be glad of any mechanical toys 
—they give great pleasure. 
books, especially coloured ones. For the 
girls, dolls never come amiss, and even 
some of the boys lke them. For the 
bigger children small articles of dress are 


very welcome—pocket-handkerchiefs, neck- 


ties, ribbons, gloves; or, for the girls 
little sewing cases. 


So do picture- | 


We have not nearly enough for our new 
schools, adn the children do think so much 
of pictures on their walls. I hope your 
readers will not think I am very greedy in 
my requests. I am sure they would not 
mind my making them if they could see 
our children. We have a great deal to do 
with our money, and it is not easy to make 
it buy all that we need. Clothes and boots 
and other things that are very necessary 


| for the boys and girls, but very uninterest- 


ing to them, have a first claim on our 
attention. We have had a great deal of 


kind help, but, in the nature of things, we — 


must always be ‘“‘ asking for more.”’ 

May I also mention that we have on 
hand a number of dolls’ clothes horses, 
which our children have made in the course 
of their lessons on manual work. They 
are nice little models, and we will send one 
to anyone for sixpence. They would 
please any little girl. We hope that by- 
and-bye we may be able to supply other 
models. I shall have the pleasure, shortly 
of sending you our new annual report. I 
hope you will find it interesting reading. 
I must not take up any more of your 
valuable space. It will give me great 
pleasure if any of your readers will respond 
to my request and send me parcels or 
single toys at any time between now and 
the end of the first week in December. 

Mary Denpy, 
Hon. Sec. 
13, Clarence-road, Withington, 
Manchester, October 8. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


I was awakened by a splash of blood- 
red light on my, white wall, though my 
window looked west. It was the first 
beam that over-topped Muottas Muraigl, 
flung back by an autumnal larch-wood, 
that clings to an almost sheer face of rock 
below Piz Padella. But that was three 
weeks ago, and since then the snow has 
come and gone, and deadened the glow of 
our larches. Sombre they stand, dusky- 
brown, against the sombre green of their 
companion’ pines. In contrast with the 
pure blue and white of the sky, and the 
indescribable tints of near and distant 
mountains, they are still beautiful, and the 
sun draws out of them the subtlest colour- 
music. For the sun of summer is still 
with us; but his daily course is shorter 
and shorter, and the evenings grow chill, 
and I have had to bring out my old rug. 

It is a friend true and tzied. Well do I 
remember when I bought it in the Corn- 
market the week before Henley, in my last 
year at Oxford. I had got through the 
paper-work for Lit. Hum., and was polish- 
ing up rusty places for the viva-voce, when 
the tempter appeared. Never was Abad- 
don more welcome! I had coached him 
through his Greats a year ago, and he now 
wore a bachelor’s gown in some school or 
other—at Henley, as it happened—so that 
he was a sight for sore eyes. Moreover, 
he was the most perfect comrade you can 
imagine for cell or fell—a naturalist, a 
bookman, a lover of old plays and rustic 
legends—Isaak Walton and Charles Lamb 
inone. We had walked hundreds of miles, 
and turned over thousands of dusty tomes 


We should be very | together, tracked the Scholar Gipsy through 


grateful, too, for pictures for our walls.) all his haunts, and ransacked every old 
They should be framed neatly and strongly. | bookshop within twenty miles of Isis. 


nae 
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*“Come out of this,’’ quoth he; ‘‘ what 


is the sense of fagging yourself silly? You 
are sure of your First, anyhow ’’—oh! 
sanguine tempter !—‘‘ and a bit of holiday 
will put you in trim for your viva.’’? I 
yielded, and on the fatal day could give 
my smiling questioner no really satis- 
factory information about the policy of 
the Delphic oracle, though what I did 
impart seemed to please him, for he con- 
tinued to smile. And when the List came 
out—but that is another story. 

I wanted to see the Southern cathedrals, 
and the distance did not leave time for 
walking. My friend could not bicycle. So 
we chartered (horzesco referens) a huge 
tandem tricycle—this was in the days of 
Jowett and solid tyres, my children. I 
was to steer, and Abaddon to navigate, 
with due regard to the well-known maxim, 
Oj two hills choose the least. As we intended 
to bivouac I bought a new invention 
called a pyjama sleeping-suit and a shawl 
rug. With this equipment strapped on 
my handle-bar, I bestrode, in flannels and 
blazer, the fore-part of the machine; the 
tempter, in-similar gear, but clad in darker 
flannels, got up behind me, and forth we 
pedalled in the cool of the evening. We 
passed Bessle’s Lea, the estate of the 
Lenthalls. If the Abaddon of Charles’s 
day had not stood for his king, the crop- 
headed Parliament would not have seized 
most of his land and given it to their 
Speaker, and everything from that hedge 
to the other side Frilford would have 
fallen to my comrade. At Frilford we 
supped, and then made forward through 
Wantage, after which we did not meet a 
soul—except a hedgehog, which we nearly 
ran over. We reached White Horse Hill, 
pushed our chariot up its wearying slopes, 
dived through the fosse, surmounted the 
vallum, and stabled in the fine old Roman 
Camp called Uffington Castle. 

The rug was warm, the foot of the 
vallum a kindly pillow, but I had hardly 
closed my eyes before ‘* the heavens rang 
with shouting of the larks.’? What a 
nuisance they were! I hated them as 
bitterly as I learned, a year or two later, 
to hate the bawling nightingales which 
kept me awake at the R.N.A. in Hamp- 
shire—the French. Professor threw boots 
at them—“‘ for sweetest things turn sourest 
by their deeds.’’ Islept at last, and awoke 
at six. Abaddon was already astir. He 
led me all over the horse, and the little hill 
opposite (Dragon’s Hill, is it 2), and told 
me all the legends of both. Then we 
mounted, rode across the flat camp and 
out at the Pretorian Gate, down the 
grass-grown Rudge Way, across the road 
to Lambourn, and on to Wayland Smith’s 
cave. Anybody who has read “ Kenilworth,” 
and ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,’’ and a mono- 
graph on cromlechs, can imagine some of 
the things I listened to here; when the 
discourse ended, we were both parching 
with thirst. We ought to have regained 
the Lambourn road, but a nearer track set 
off in a similar direction, and we trusted 
ourselves to its seduction. It was pleasant 


- to sail away down-hill, and delightful to 


spy the smoke of a cottage chimney, which 
promised water or milk. We dismounted, 
knocked, waited, knocked again—in vain. 
At last we entered. On the floor lay a 
child, listlessly sick. By the fire sat a 
woman, stupefied with grief, with another 
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child, white and rigid, stretched on her 
lap. We roused her, not without diffi- 
culty, and heard her story. Her husband, 
a farm-labourer, earned nine shillings a 
week, and they had six children. Last 
night, on coming from work, he had 
walked seven miles to fetch the parish 
doctor, but had been referred to another 
doctor, who lived seven miles off in the 
other direction. He had returned, set out 
again, found his man, come back, had 
breakfast, and gone off to another day’s 
work. That was hours ago, and no doctor 
had appeared; and the child—she bent 
over it again, and our questions fell ‘on 
deaf ears. She may have heard us promise 
to send a doctor from Lambourn; she 
gave no sign. We drank some milk, left 
money, and set off with all speed. Sud- 
denly the road ended in a pasture, and 
before us was a thick wood. We bore to 
the left, dragged our unwieldy machine up 
a grassy hill, over a ditch, through a hedge, 
across a ploughed field, and in the end 
reached a cart-road; but it was covered 
with loose stones, and so deeply rutted 
that riding was impossible. We made our 
way through the fields by the side of it, 
riding zig-zag from gate to gate, until at 
last the rough road became a little less 
rough, and we could use it. We reached 
Up Lambourn, but there was no doctor 
there, so on we sped to Church Lambourn, 
and in the very last house of that long 
village lived Dr. K. He was at home, and 
very kindly agreed to set off at once to the 
help of our cottagers. But the child, as 
we afterwards learned, had already passed 
away. 

Mrs. K. insisted on offering hospitality, 
and while we were being royally enter- 
tained Abaddon and she discovered many 
friends in common. It was afternoon 
before we departed for Hungerford, en 
route for Salisbury. We must arzive in 
time to visit a shop or two, to make 
ourselves decent for the morrow, which 
would be Sunday. Of all evil roads that 
ever I rode or trod, the vilest are those 
that traverse Salisbury Plain! We made 
slow headway, and when we reached Old 
Sarum—where we must needs linger a 
little—it was already dusk. We lost our 
way, and found ourselves ploughing along, 
out of all bearings, in dense darkness. 
Suddenly we were splashing over crank 
and ankle in water,,and our lamps gave us 
to know that we were fording the Avon. 
Here was a clue. A path by the river was, 
luckily, wide enough for our tricycle; at 
one o’clock on Sunday morning we rang 
at the door of the White Hart. 

The only tailor whom we could induce 
—some seven hours later—to open his shop 
provided me with a pair of lavender canvas 
trousers with a flowery pattern, and a 
slate-coloured holland coat, the sole ready- 
made garments in his stock which were 
within inches of fitting me. They were at 
least clean, and my flannels were im- 
possible ; so, in this gay attire, surmounted 
by a tennis-hat, and accompanied by a 
friend whose garb was only a shade more 
conventional, I went to service in Salisbury 
Cathedral. The next time I attended 
service there I was a guest in the Theo- 
logical College, and Abaddon came round 
in a cassock to collect alms. 

We camped that night in Stonehenge— 
as yet inviolate. I shall never forget the 


old, worn, lonely majesty of that mys- 
terious heap against the sky-line, amid the 
bare plain. Constables, barbed wire, and 
booking-offices are as much in keeping with 
it as roundabouts and cocoanut-shies. 
They may be needed to preserve the stones 
(which have lasted fairly well without such 
guardianship), but they destroy Stone- 
henge. You know, of course, the big 
sloping stone in the inner ring? I made 
a chair-back of it, and, wrapped in my 
rug, slept the sleep of the just. But not 
long. What grim form it was that stole 
out from among the ghostly stones I do 
not remember—dreams are soon forgotten 
—perhaps an old Pictish priest with drip- 
ping knife. It seized my hair, pulled my 
head forwards, and dropped it back against 
my stone pillow again and again. I 
awoke, and once more my head was lifted 
and dropped. A row of hard, black 
beetles, with rounded backs, was making 
some ritual procession across the stone. 
As each insect reached the place where my 
head rested, it scorned to turn aside, but 
simply humped itself underneath and 
crawled on, letting the burden slip down 
over its tail. There were other beetles 
about besides these. Ispzang up, and was 
out of my night-gear in a twinkling, 
Abaddon likewise. We shook the things 
well, but could not be sure that nothing 
still 1urked in the flapping folds. Next 
moment the astonished stars looked down 
on two gymnosophists riding a tandem 
tricycle on Salisbury Plain at midnight. 
** Such sight in England ne’er had been, 
and ne’er again shall be.’’ We reached 
the road and pursued it to the friendly 
shelter of a beech grove. Beeches are the 
cosiest of trees. There we resumed our 
night array, and slept in the greatest 
comfort till cock-crow. 

Our next halting-place was Bournemouth. 
At Christchurch something serious went 
wrong with the machine. After seeing the 
Abbey and paying for repairs and for a 
meal, we compared financial notes and 
found that we possessed one halfpenny in 
cash and a penny stamp. Ignominiously 
turned back at a toll-bridge, we still 
succeeded in reaching Bournemouth, and 
remained there in pawn at a Temperance 
Hotel—unable to shave, to buy a paper, 
to go on the pier, and shunning all public 
places for fear of acquaintances. In 
sequestered chines we discussed the great 
typographical problem, ‘‘ Who was Ber- 
cula ?’’ and quarrelled to pass the time. 
We had lost our chance of seeing Exeter, 
for one of us wanted to meet someone— 
‘*a friend,’’ he said—at Henley; so back 
we went through the New Forest, over 
roads patched in places with tree-trunks 
and brushwood, to Southampton, Win- 
chester, Basingstoke, and Reading. The 
G.W.R. contrived to lose our machine 
between Reading and Oxford—I have 
known them to lose a ten-ton rolling mill 
for six weeks—and we had only one glimpse 
of the ‘‘ friend,’’? who was just getting into 
somebody else’s Canadian canoe. 

My rug has been with me since then on 
many windy islands—Bute, Lindisfarne, 
Coquet, Man, Tresco; it covered me on 
the eve of ordination; and I have shaken 
confetti out of it in a reserved compart- 
ment. Without me it has been over the 
Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains, has 
cruised on the Pacific, seen the Great 
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Lakes and the big cities of the States. 
When I came to Davos I left it behind, 
and when the others joined me they left it 
in the train. I had given up hope of 
regaining it, when, one morning, as I 
entered my study, there it lay on the 
table! No label, packing, explanation, or 
fee! Such incidents are rare in all places, 
and in Switzerland quite amazing. The 
sight of it set the leaves of memory 
fluttering like my Hibbert on this breezy 
balcony. EK. W. Lummis. 


ESSAYS IN RESTATEMENT. 
XXII.—HOLY PLACES. 

Tuat which most angered Christ, in 
the Cleansing of the Temple, was the 
endeavour to blend the spirit of prayer, 
which is devotion, with the spirit of 
merchandise, which is self-seeking. There 
was but a low partition-wall between 
the worship of the Temple and its trade. 
The confusion had grown out of small 
encroachments and small concessions. 
Christian parallels would not be hard 
to find—cases in which the Church, 
by abuse of privilege, has made use of the 
world, and the world, in its struggle for 
wealth, has made use of the Chuzch. 
Mammon has always been able to set up 
his market side by side with the house 
of prayer, and after a time it is difficult 
to find the dividing line, until the reforming 
hand is raised, and the voice is heard of 
one who has the courage to say, ‘‘ Take 
these things hence.’’ 

As with days, so with places; some 
would say that to think of one place 
as holier than another is superstition. 
The biricks-and-mortar argument is one 
with which we are all familiar. In- 
asmuch as holiness is a spiritual quality, 
the objection may be allowed; but to 
think of a place as hallowed is not quite 
the same thing, and need not be supersti- 
tious. It may be doubted whether we 
should be able to realise Divine Presence at 
all, if God were thought of as equally 
present everywhere. It has been said that 
the Holy of Holies was only like any other 
empty room. Shall we say, therefore, 
that every empty room helped the Jew to 
feel his way to the spiritual worship of 
the unseen God? Say what we may, 
life is full of consecrations. All things 
are common, until love has glorified, 
or death has sanctified them. As long as 
we have human affections, we shall 
go on importing into times and places, 
and dead senseless matter, those things 
which by nature they cannot have. We 
may even say that worship in spirit and in 
truth is, in our present state, almost 
impossible. It would mean the shutting 
out of everything material and external— 
all accessories, music and form and colour 
and sign and symbolism of every kind— 
the things which are not in themselves 
spiritual. The spirit of Christ, on the 
other hand, is a spirit of reverence 
strongly imaginative, strongly conscious 
of the interpenetration of matter by 
spirit, strongly affected by association, 
reading parables in nature, bat recog- 
nising also the helpfulness of art. Was 
it superstition in him to assume that the 
Temple could;not at the same time be the 
house of prayer and the house of 
merchandise ? B, 
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PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE.* 

THE lamented death of Professor Albert 
Réville removes from the field of liberal 
religion and scholarship in France a 
venerable and distinguished personality, 
faithful through a long life of devoted 
labour to the sacred principle of ‘‘ freedom 
by the truth.’’ Born near Dieppe, Novem- 
ber 4, 1826, he had very nearly completed 
his eightieth year. He came of a family 
that had long served the cause of Liberal 
Protestantism: His father held the pastor- 
ate in the village of Luneray in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine for many years ; 
there, too, his brother Henri discharged 
the same duty; and there he himself also, 
after a brief ministry at Nimes on com- 
pleting his theological studies at Geneva, 
for a short time occupied the pulpit. The 
breadth of his early culture may be 
inferred from the translations from English 
and German which proceeded from his 
active pen in 1849 and 1851, when he 
became pastor of the Reformed Walloon 
Church in Rotterdam. In the Dutch city 
at the mouth of the Rhine there was a 
certain cosmopolitan element which suited 
his broad and comprehensive genius. Here 
he could survey with a lofty detachment 
of view the movements of thought in 
different countries, and appropriate the 
best in each for the religious training of 
the young in his own church. Here he 
produced essay after essay in the wide 
field of religious history, which marked him 
out at once as the laborious student, the 
skilful expositor, and the generous and 
sympathetic interpreter of different forms 
of spiritual life. He did not, perhaps, 
possess the exquisite grace or the mocking 
irony of his elder contemporary Renan ; 
but he was entirely free from his affecta- 
tions. . Every line that he wrote was 
instinct with sincerity; he never played 
with faith; he was too loyal to great 
issues to prefer artistry to truth. His 
critical study of the Gospel according to 
Matthew gained him the Doctor’s degree 
at Leiden in 1862, while his admirable 
volumes on Theodore Parker and the 
Doctrine of the Deity of Christ made him 
well known in this country. He could 
enter into the many-sided activity of the 
great American preacher; he sympathised 
profoundly with his passion for liberty ; 
he truly designated him as the representa- 
tive of the prophetic spirit ; and he ranged 
himself unreservedly on the side of his 
Christian Theism. In this religion he 
found a union of simple—almost sober— 
doctrine with a great wealth of applications 
to individual and social life; and, with 
his feet firmly planted on the inmost facts 
of enduring religious experience, he could 
face without fear the passing fashions of 
materialist philosophy. 

The time was at hand when he, too, 
would be tried. The bitter destiny of 
France in the hour of her humiliation 
before Germany moved his deepest soul. 
He could no longer remain absent from her 
soil; he, too, must take his share, however 
modest, in the great work of social and 
moral reconstruction by which her national 
life should be renewed. So in 1872 he 
prepared to return to France. ‘‘I am,’’ 


*Many of the biographical details of this 
notice were kindly placed in my hands by Miss 
L. Toulmin Smith, Librarian of Manchester 
College.—J.H.C. 
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he said, in his farewell sermon to his — 
beloved people at Rotterdam, ‘‘ and I wish 
to continue to be, a Christian, a Protestant, 
a member and minister of the Reiormed 
Church.’* To that purpose he remained 
He seemed to himselti 
like the citizen called to enrol himself in 


faithful to the end. 


the day of his country’s peril; he was 


but a unit, but it was of units, he said, 
that the regiment is made up, and each — 
He was, of 


one must go where duty bade. 
course, no stranger in his native land. He 
had repeatedly attended the gatherings of 
French Protestant Liberals, and his con- 
stant contributions to journals and reviews 
had made his name widely known outside 
the limits of the Reformed Church. When 
M. Jules Ferry resolved in 1880 to found 
a chair for the History of Religions at the 
Collége de France, his choice for the first 
Professor fell without hesitation on M. 
Réville: The scholar-pastor accepted it 
from him as a great trust. 
he said afterwards, ‘‘ that I was to be 
absolutely free’’?; and this freedom 
carried with it high responsibilities. His 
habits of industry, his wide outlook, his 
skill in exposition, his lucidness of thought, 


now stood him in good stead. His name_ 


will not, indeed, be associated with fresh 
contributions to the theory of religion, its 
origin and evolution, like those of Max 
Miler, Tylor, or W. Robertson Smith, nor 
was he a scholar in many tongues, like 
Tiele or Sayce; but he had gifts of co- 
ordination and insight which enabled him 
to marshall complicated series of facts with 
singular clearness, and he was never afraid 
that by recognising the achievements of 
religious development elsewhere he could 
be disloyal to the Teacher whom he 
continuously served. Volume after volume 
of studies in the lower religions represented 
the earlier fruits of his labours. In 1889 
he added to his other functions the presi- 
dency of the section of the ‘* Sciences 
Religieuses ?’? in the great ‘‘ Keole des 
Hautes Etudes,’’ to which English organi- 
sation can as yet show nothing comparable. 
His last—and, in some respects, his most 
important—work, ‘‘ Jésus de Nazareth,’” 
published in 1897, had formed the basis of 


courses of lectures in his College chair. It — 


embraced a careful survey of the historical 
antecedents of the Gospel and a critical 
study of the life of Jesus. Here, once 
more, there was no straining after effect, 
just as there was no parade of learning. 


The style was simple, calm, sincere. But- 


the frankness with which Jesus was 
depicted in the midst of the hopes and 
beliefs of his age gave force to his final 
judgment. Well acquainted with both 
Englich and German researches, he could 
not, with Dr. Martineau, save Jesus from 
entanglement in unrealised expectations by 
declaring that he repudiated instead of 
accepting the Messianic title at Caesarea 
Philippi (ii. 168, of the new second edition); 
But that did not prevent him from also 
recognising as ‘‘ one of the most remark- 
able traits of this incomparable physio- 
gnomy the marvellous conviction, the un- 
alterable serenity, with which he predicted 
not his personal success, but the triumph 
of the religious intuitions in which his pure 
heart enabled him to discern eternal 
truths. His work properly so called, his 


indisputable work, is to have introduced 
into the human conscience an ideal of 


‘* He told me,’* 3 
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higher faith and morals, faith and morals 
bound together ; an ideal of desire trusting 
in the divine purpose, of tenderness, of 
active pity, of religious sincerity, of un- 
shakable fidelity to duty; an ideal where 
the terrifying nebula to which reason, 
with no other aid than itself, must give 
the name of God, is resolved for the heart 
which it attracts into rays of infinite love ; 


an ideal which lends itself, with an elas- | 


ticity too little noticed, to the successive 
evolutions and needs of human societies.”’ 
As a Hibbert Lecturer, M. Réville was 
welcomed in this country in 1884. He 
cherished the friendship of Dr. Martireau 
and Dr. Charles Beard. In France he was 
the distinguished leader not only of his 
own group of liberals in the Reformed 
Church, but also of the scholars who were 
devoting themselves to the rising study of 
the history of religions. He was interested 
in the establishment of the Musée Guimet, 
founded with such far-reaching labour by 
M. Emile Guimet in 1879 at Lyons; and 
he helped to make the arrangements with 
the Government by which it was trans- 
ferred to Paris and became a national 
institution in 1888. When the Congress of 
the History of Religions held its first 
meeting in Paris during the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, he was at once called to the 
President’s chair, and every visitor im- 
meciately felt the grace of his welcome, the 
wisdom of his guidance, and the sympa- 
thetic courtesy with which he ensured the 
general harmony. Seated with his friend, 
Professor Holtzmann, at Basel, in 1904, 
in the conduct of the New Testament 
section, at the second meeting of the 
Congress, he presented, by the side of the 
massive scholarship and genial vigour of 
the German type, the dignity and refine- 
ment of the French. The lofty forehead, 
the clearly chiselled features, the delicate 
precision of speech, the restrained force 
behind the tranquil calm, showed the 
thinker who was also a man of affairs, the 
student who was no stranger to the practi- 
cal demands of life: It was with a last 
message of devotion to the great cause of 
liberal religion that he sent his son, Pro- 
essor Jean Réville, two weeks ago, from 
his dying bed to bear his greetings of hope 
and cheer to his assembled brethren in the 
ministry at Jarnac. He ig called away to 
higher service at a grave crisis in the 
history of French Protestantism. May his 
spirit still live and work through those on 
whom devolves the heavy task of main- 
taining the energies of the Free Churches 
under the difficulties which the impending 
changes must involve. J.H.C, 
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M. Albert Réville was a man who not 
only became a venerated savant in his- 
torical and comparative religion, but who 
possessed in a strong degree the sense of 
citizenship and duty to his country. 
Happy as had been the life in Rotterdam, 
whither he took his Swiss bride from 
Geneva, where his children were born, and 
where lasting ties of friendship were 
formed, the war of 1870-71 with Germany 
awoke in him other feelings which called 
imperatively for satisfaction, He was a 
staunch republican, and held that it was 
the duty of a Frenchman to be in his native 
land to give what help he might in the 
hour of difficulty and trial; In 1872, 


therefore, returning to Dieppe, he built a 
house about two miles from the town, at 
Neuville, where he settled among his own 
people, taking an active interest in politics, 
canyassing for republican candidates in 
the contests with reactionaries. He him- 
self was elected to some small local offices, 
and took part among his neighbours in 
furthering the welfare of the town. Neu- 
ville became the centre of charming family 
re-unlons in later years; it opened its 
expansive walls to the members of a large 
family connection, and hither the host and 
his wife gathered together not only those 
nearest and dearest to them, but many a 
passing friend. The house stands on the 
side of a steep ridge, sheltered from the 
north, along a more gentle slope of which 
the master had laid out a skilfully planned 
garden; from the windows the valley, 
the ancient river bed of geologic times, 
in the embouchure of which, broadening 
out, lies old Dieppe, all come into view. 
Here among his walks and shaded alleys, 
or-in the fruitful orchard, M. Réville, an 
early riser, worked several hours every 
day at his garden for pleasure and health. 

His pen was hardly ever idle. Keeping 
in touch with his beloved Dieppe, for some 
years he contributed regularly to the local 
paper, until forced to give it up but a few 
months ago by increasing ill-health. Al- 
ways ready in the cause of truth and justice, 
he took a moderate part in the Dreyfus 
controversy from the beginning. I well 
remember during a visit to Paris the ex- 
citement of his coming in to his son-in- 
law, Professor Paul Meyer, with the 
Aurore in his hand, in which Zola had just 
launchea upon the astonished public his 
fateful challenge of the French authorities, 
‘‘Jaccuse’’ (January 13, 1898). M. 
Réville printed a set of papers on the 
Dreyfus affair in- the Svecle, afterwards 
issued as a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Les 
Ktapes d’un Intellectual’’ (1898), a de- 
lightful piece of quiet reasoning which 
showed, as Mr. F. C. Conybeare believed, 
‘“how, little by little, the truth forced 
itself into his mind,’? but intended, as I 
think, for an object lesson. 

M. Réville possessed that art of con- 
versation which is endowed with sympathy 
for the point of view of others. This 
made his companionship a_ privilege, 
whether as cicerone to the Musée Guimet 
or elsewhere, or as explainirg to a surprised 
visitor on first meeting the inward likeness 
between the Liberal French Christians 
and English Unitarians. Mme. Réville’s 
quiet salon in Paris, during the years of 
health, has been the natural resort of 
many eminent liberal thinkers and literary 
men of all nations, where English were 
always welcome. 

- The spirit of steady work possessed. the 
Professor, in spite of weakness, till the 
last. He lectured at the Collége de France 
from November, 1905, to May, 1906, on 
‘* King Henry VIII. and his Wives”’ 
(Reformation in England), discourses which 
were only composed since the previous 
July. They are now appearing month by 
month in the Revue Bleue, but the faltering 
pen has dropped its task forever. It isa 
melancholy satisfaction to offer this little 
tribute in memory of a good and upright 
man of great kindliness and brave heart, 
whose name should not be forgotten in 
England, L. Toutmin Smiru: 
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MRS. JOHN GRUNDY. 


Tue Bank-street congregation at Bury 
has lost a life-long member through the 
death of Mrs. John Grundy, of Summer- 
seat House, who passed away at midnight 
on Saturday last, at the advanced age 
of 90. Three generations of her family 
had been connected with Bank-street 
Chapel. Her grandfather, Richard Hamer, 
worked as a boy for Messrs. Peel & Yates, 
and rose to be manager of the works, 
ultimately renting the Summerseat Cotton 
Mills from Sir Robert Peel, and (nearly a 
hundred years ago) acquiring the estate: 
Her husband, the Jate John Grundy, was 
solicitor to the Hast Lancashire Railway 
Company, and played an important part 
in the political life of Bury. He died 
twenty-six years ago, and his widow has 
since lived a retired life at Summerseat. 
She took a deep interest in the welfare of 
the congregation, and her loss will be 
deeply felt. It was she who gave the 
present manse for the use of the minister. 
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MR. THOMAS SLY: 


THE congregation of the Abbey Chapel, 
Tavistock, has sustained a severe loss, by 
the sudden death, on Nov. 5, of its secre- 
tary, Mr. Thomas Sly, at the age of 57. 
For nearly ten years he had held the 
secretaryship with the devotion and 
ability which marked all the other 
activities in connection with the congre- 
gation in which he took part. He 
assisted in the Sunday-school and Band 
of Hope, and whether the circumstances 
were bright or depressing, worked steadily 
and unflinchingly. He was an enthu- 
silastic and convinced Unitarian, and 
helped to make Unitarianism respected 
in his town by his teaching and his life. 
He was associated with the Abbey Chapel 
all his life; his aged father, who also has 
been a lifelong member, is still connected. 
Mr. Sly carried on business as a sawyer, 
and in recent years took over a restaurant _ 
business which had hitherto belonged to 
his father. He was an _ exceedingly 
modest and retiring man, and was al- 
ways ready to prefer others to himself. 
Yet he was honoured and trusted by his 
fellow-townsmen. He was for many years 
chairman of the School Board, and was 
the vice-chairman of the local Educational 
Committee. He was an ardent politician, 
and was secretary of the Liberal Associa- 
tion. He was also colour-sergeant of the 
Volunteer Corps of his district. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters, and | 
two sons. Conscious almost to the last 
moment, his last words were to his 
children gathered round him: “Be good 
men and women.’’ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


I nopzp to tell you this week some. 
thing about the new little book by your 
old friend, Miss EF. H. Cooke, ** The 
Children’s Hour,’’ in which more than 
twenty of her Children’s Columns are 
collected together. The book is pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Association, 
and costs a shilling (and 2d. more for 
postage), and I am sure you will like to 
have it. But this is all lcansay about 
it now. 
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THE CONGO INFAMY. 

Wuobver has the honour of his country 
and of the Christian name at heart should 
procure and seriously study the terrible in- 
dictment of the Krne of the BrLaians and 
hisinfamous exploitation of whatin strange 
irony is called the Congo Free State, just 
published by Mr. EH. D. Morex.* Since 
the report of King Lroroip’s Commission 
last year, and the debate upon it in 
February in the Belgian House of Re- 
presentatives,t the appalling truth has 
been forced upon many unwilling 
minds. For years Mr. Moret and others 
have been steadfastly at work, seeking 


to compel publec attention, but the 
facts were so horrtle, and ~ sordid 
interests involved on the other side 


so powerful and so persistent in mis- 
representation, that the process of 
conviction has been very slow. When in 
1902 Mr. Moret published an earlier work 
on “ Affairs of West Africa’? the Times 
wrote: “If Mr, Morel is accurately 
informed theze is hardly a condition of 
its (the Congo State’s) charter that it has 
not broken, nor a law of common 
humanity which it has not flouted. The 
sufferings of which the picture 
given to the world in ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ are as nothing to those which 
Mr. Morex represents to be the habitual 
accompaniment of the acquisition of 
rubber and ivory by the Belgian com- 
panies.’’ And in the Daily Chronicle 
(December 20, 1902) Sir Harry Jouns- 
Ton wrote: ‘Mr. Morew’s indictment is 
one of the most terrible things 
ever written, 7f true.’ Now, after 
the official inquiry and the accumulated 
evidence of four more years, Sir Harry 
JOHNSTON writes an introductory chapter 
to Mr. Morr’s new book, which sets 
forth in detail the whole case, and re- 
produces much of the utterly damning 


* “Red Rubber: The Story of the Rubber 
Slave Trade Flourishing on the Congo in the 
Year of Grace 1906.”" By E,D. Morry. With 
an Introduction by Sir Harry H. Jonnsron, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Fisher Unwin. 2s, 6d. net. 
In cloth, 3s. 6d. net.) 

+ Sce the Official Report of the Five Days’ 
Debate, translated by E. D. Morr. Published 
by the Congo Reform Association, 4, Old Hall- 
street, Liverpool. (ls. 
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evidence. From intimate knowledge of 
West African affairs and particularly of the 
Congo, of which he was one of the early 
explorers, Sir Harry Jounston speaks 
with authority, and he now unhesitatingly 
admits that Mr. Moret is right. This 
is how he records the effect upon his 
mind of the Commission’s Report :— 
‘‘ Whether the report was published 
exactly ag sent in by the Commissioners 
is open to question. But taking it in 
the form in which it received the 
imprimatur of King Lroprotp himself, 
it was a sufficient justification of the 
accusations levelled at the Congo Free 
State by Mr. Morat, by various British 
missionaries and travellers, and by Swedes, 
Frenchmen, and Italians. But in one’s 
desire to judge as charitably as possibl. a 
man who might have been misled, one saw 
that a logical corollary to the publication 
of this report would be an attempt made 
by King Lroroup to sweep away a system 
which has been one of the most shocking 
—one of the few shocking—results of white 
intervention in Negro Africa. A year has 
passed since the publication of this report, 
and creditable testimony tends rather to 
show that the evils complained of in 
Congo territories have been intensified, 
while the direct utterances of the Kine of 
the BeLerAns on the subject of his work 
on the Congo are deplorable in their sar- 
donic indifference to the real condition of 
the natives of the great African dominion 
which Europe entrusted to his charge.’’ 


Twenty-one years ago, after the West 
African Conference at Berlin, King Lxo- 
POLD, aS head of the International Asso- 
ciation of the Congo, was entrusted with 
the administration of that territory, equal 
in extent to the greater part of Europe, 
and undertook the task with professions 
of the most humane and_ benevolent 
intent. The natives were to be civilised 
by opening up their country to en- 
lightened commerce. They were to be 
protected from oppression and injustice, 
and freedom of trade was to be main- 
tained. So the Kine was hailed as the 
generous inaugurator of a great civilising 
and humanitarian work. ‘The actual 
result, as stated by the Marquis of 
LanspowneE in the House of Lords last 
July, has been ‘‘ Bondage under the 
most barbarous and inhuman conditions, 
and maintained for mercenary motives of 
the most selfish character.’’ 


Mr. Moret tells the whole detestable 
story of how the Kine claimed, and has 
so far successfully maintained, his per- 
sonal right, as practically autocratic 
Sovereign of that vast country, and owner 
of its wealth; of the shameless hypocrisy 
of his public professions, and the enor- 
mous profits secured, especially from the 
rubber trade, not by legitimate means, 
but by the cruellest extortion from a 
virtually enslaved people, accompanied 


by horrors of brutality, the sickening 
details of which must be gathered from 
Mr. Morew’s pages. It has been a stupen- 
dous crime against humanity, revolting 
in its cynicism, appalling, as it must now 
be, since the facts are undeniable, to the 
conscience of the enlightened nations of 
Europe. The system instituted by 
King Lxoporp has been _brutalising 
to all the instruments employed. ‘“‘ No 
one,’ says Mr. Mort, ‘‘who ‘has 
probed deep down into this cesspool 
of iniquity and naked human passions, 
or who understands the working of the 
monstrous growth which civilisation has 
allowed to spring up in Central Africa, 
blames the agents of the system, but the 
system itself. The miserable tools are to 
be pitied—brutes as many of them are, 
the déclassés, the failures, the off-scour- 
ings of Europe. It is the beneficiaries 
that should be pilloried, the modern 
slavers of Africa who sit at home and 
pocket the dividends.’ And he quotes a 
Belgian writer as saying: ‘‘ The slave- 
trade has been re-established for the 
benefit of King Lrorotp and twenty rich 
families in Belgium.’’ It-has been a 


practical enslavement of the whole people, _ 


and the Krnq’s enormous profits have been 
derived ‘‘ directly or indirectly from the 
unspeakable oppression, misery, and 
partial extermination of the native of 
Central Africa.”’ 


Let it be remembered that Great 
Britain, with other Powers, is directly re- 
sponsible for having entrusted the Kine 
of the Brterans with his benevolent 
mission. Every condition of the agree- 
ment of 1885 has been broken, and it is 
now clearly for the Powers who gave 
King Lroproxp his commission, to make 
an end of the infamous system of oppres- 
sion for private gain which has been 
suffered to usurp the place of government. 
Sir Harry Jounston makes it clear that 
the people of Belgium should be dis- 
sociated from the odium with which their 
Kina is now regarded by educated people in 
Europe, Africa and America, but feels that 
they could not undertake the proper govern- 
ment of the Congo. What he urges is that 
an International €onference should once 
more be summoned to meet at Berlin, 
the Hague, or Paris, for the remodelling 
of the Congo State by its original creators. 
And Mr. Moret points out steps which 
might immediately be taken by this 
country to vindicate our rights and the 
principles of humane government—steps 
which would probably lead the other 
Powers to consent at once to the desired 
International Conference, 


Our purpose in this article is simply to 
induce our readers to listen to Mr. Morex’s 
plea, and to realise the dreadful facts, 
and the shame in which, so long as 
nothing decisive is done, we cannot escape 
our share of complicity. 


- human eyes on earth to see. 
- tongue cannot describe it. 


s 
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NIAGARA. 


ae 
A SERMON AFTER HOLIDAY.* 
By Ricwarp A. Armsrrona, B.A: 


«And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying, Alleluja, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,’’—Rry. xix. 6. 


Wuen I have returned to you after 
making holiday in some new region of 
God’s fair earth, it has been my habit to 
try to set before you, in the most pictorial 
words I could. command, some scene which 
has impressed itself on my mind or heart 
by its beauty or sublimity and brought 
me messages of the might or love of God. 
In that broad new world from which I have 
just returned I have seen, as I have already 
told you, innumerable objects full of in- 
struction and of inspiration. Of many of 
these I shall doubtless have much to say 
as time goes on. But I have looked upon 
one scene which stands out alone, and evea 
must stand out alone,im memory. I have 
seen Niagara: I have heard the voice 
of many waters, the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying ‘‘ Alleluja: for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 

But the hard thing is that I am impotent 
to describe Niagara to you, and therefore 
impotent to convey to you with any vivid- 
ness the reverberant message of its mighty 
cataracts. Niagara is, I suppose, the 
spectacle most sublime, most powerful to 
sway imagination, which it 1s given to 

But human 
Human artist 
cannot paint it. The most faithful photo- 
graph cannot reproduce it. No man can 
ever know it, ever understand it, ever 
interpret it, ever conceive it, ever flash 
its grandeur on him in imagination, unless 
its tumbling waters have been before his 
vision, the roar of its rejoicing has filled 
his ears, and he has breathed the cold and 
humid airs whose currents its tumult has 
directed. 

All that words can do with Niagara is to 
make of it, not a picture, but some sort of 
diagram; to give the statistics of its 
measurements and tonnage, and so leave 
these to make what poor impression they 
may on those who hear. 

I was told by a multitude that I should 


de disappointed with my first sight of the 


famous Falls. God knows it was not so. 
At the first glance I knew that this was a 
new thing in life for me, an impression 
which thenceforth could never be for- 
gotten, but would work in me all my days 
as one of the witnesses to the wonder and 
marvel of God. 

You have heard the diagrammatic and 
statistical language which passes as 
descriptive of Niagara. I only repeat 
some little of this poor talk of lines and 
figures, because it is essential for the things 


which I want to say next to you, and 


which are to constitute my sermon. 

A great jagged curve—on the whole 
and roughly semicircular—in total length 
a mile or so, but broken in the midst by the 
northern corner of a wooded islet which 
overhangs; this is the verge over which 
the waters fall. They fall, it is true, no 
great-height, only some hundred and fiity 


* Preached in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 
on Sunday morning, Oct. 25, 1891. 
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or sixty feet. But when you go home, look 
at the map of North America. See what 
a space is occupied by Lakes Superior and 
Michigan and Huron and Erie: I suppose 
you could put the whole of the British Isles 
into those four lakes with huge spaces of 
water over. And all that volume of 
waters, those great inland seas, narrow 
themselves into the hurtling rapids above 
Niagara, and then over that verge they 
tumble to swell and leap and foam in 
the reaches of river below. Over the verge 
the water stands sheer up for twenty feet. 
Away down some three miles from the base 
the vast stream so hurries and swelters 
that it'stands up thirty feet higher at the 
centre than at the shore. The water 
passing over the Horseshoe Fall alone has 
been estimated at fifteen hundred million 
cubic feet a minute, which would yield 
more than two billion tons in every hour 
of all the days in all the centuries. 

Let me take you to the brow of the cliff 
on the Canadian side, within a few fect 
of the western edge of that larger section 
of the whole which is known as the Horse- 
shoe Fall. What is the spectacle that meets 
one’s eye? Away on the right the great 
waters of the upper river rushing to their 
fate. Hor a moment almost a calm as the 
waters reach a spot where the channel 
widens out a little to give them space. 
And then the solid thickness of twenty feet 
of water—twenty feet in thickness, fifteen 
hundred yards in length—hurled down the 
precipice to the narrower gorge below. 
And how looks the sheet as it makes that 
leap 2? Nearest to me in the sunshine a 
bright and sunny lilac, then a great breadth 
of green, greener than greenest grass, 
But below and beyond—where it foams the 
most—creamiest white, till the central 
reaches of the fall are hidden from view 
altogether. Hidden; and how? By the 
great heaped-up pile of waters that seems 
to stand a solid mountain fronting the 
Fall itself. Water all, but veiled in eternal 
mist of spray—the whole mountain, but 
the rebound of the waters from above 
striking the waters below and hurled by 
the concussion a hundred feet into the air— 
a solid mountain of water, for ever impene- 
trable by the eye, in every new minute built 
up from new supplies, yet hiding for ever 
to those who stand upon the shore the 
central reaches of the Fall. And then on 
beyond again, lucent green and shining 
white, breadth after breadth of the Fall 
itself, the wooded islet, and then breadth 
after breadth of the Fall again. 

The impression of mass, of force, of 
power that one receives is, I have said, 
beyond the conveyance of speech. Stand 
minute by minute, hour by hour, beside 
these Falls, gaze on them from above, float 
out to them from below on the brave 
little steamboat that confronts them 
without fear, pass down on to the shelving, 
slippery rocks that lie mside the waters, 
between them and the cliff itself, and there 
grows and grows upon you a sense of a 
power there manifested, a power not of 
man, not of the waters themselves, but of 
some unseen presence commanding the 
whole, sustaining it, res raining it, guiding 
it from the Great Lakes on its way to the 
Atlantic Ocean, which perhaps no other 
spectacle in nature—save a storm at sea— 
can impress with like vivid intensity upon 
the mind, In your ear rings the voice 


of the many waters, the voice of mi g 
thunderings, saying: ‘‘ Alleluja, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’? Om- 
nipotent, yes, for even we, say the mighty 
waters, are but the creatures of His will. 
Reigneth, yes, for every inch of our course 
is by Him commanded, every leap and 
bound of our rejoicing is of His almighty 
ordering. 

Reducing this force and energy of the 
Niagara Falls to terms of human traffic, 
they say that it would suffice, if converted 
into motive power, to keep all the mills and 
factories of the American continent in 
motion—all the mills and factories which 
the American people will ever need, how- 
ever much in their great prosperity they 
may increase and multiply in the land. 
It is the most concentrated and tremen- 
dous exhibition of physical force—this 
Niagara Fall—which God has set before 
men on the face of this little planet. 

And yet it is the exhebition only of the 
force that is there peculiar. There is the 
same force carried in the bosom of those 


waters before and after that wild and 


prodigious leap which concentrates our 
attention when we think of them, the 
same force not only in the grim and 
deadly rapids immediately above and 
below, but also in the still waters of the 
Great Lakes which do not yet suspect the 
fate that lies before them. What is new 
in Niagara Falls is not the forces that are 
in the waters, but that sudden change 
in the balance of forces which gives rise to 
the stupendous phenomena, whence. they 
draw their great renown. 

Force impresses itself on the eye and ear 
only when changes of its disposition are 
taking place; But force is always there, 
even when equilibrium is perfect, and all is 
motionless. For equilibrium means nothing 
else than that force is balanced against 
force, so that neither can overcome the 
other, like two schoolboys each pushing 
his comrade, yet neither able to prevail. 
Hach one of us bears on every square inch 
of his body a weight of fiiteen pounds of 
air; but because the pressure in one 
direction is balanced by an equal pressure 
exactly opposite, we go about our daily 
business carrying on our shoulders this 
tremendous weight, pressed on every 
side by this prodigious force, unconscious 
and unoppressed. ‘There are depths of the 
Atlantic Ocean which no plummet has ever 
sounded, and on every square inch of that 
league-deep bottom is reared a column of 
water whose weight is many tons. Yet 
tender creatures live their day there un- 
disturbed, the ocean water within bal- 
ances the ocean without, and all the 
superincumbent seas have not power so 
much as to begin to crush them. 

And so in like manner all through this 
outspread universe of God’s. It is here 
and there, now and again, that to sense of 
ear and eye the mighty forces which He 
wields reveal themselves. Here and there 
only, now and then alone. For only 
when they are not in equilibrium, not 
balancing each other, does their pageant 
paint itself for our vision or their chorused 
chant ring out: ‘‘ Alleluja, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth!’’ And when 
we meet with still and silent nature, we 
are not in like manner conscious of the 
giant forces which are involved even in the 
rearing of a daisy blossom above the 
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sward or the ripple on the face of the pond 
when the gnat has touched its surface: 
No man can see a meteor flash across 
the sky, or the lightning rend the clouds, or 
Vesuvius burst into lurid flame, or the 
avalanche thunder to the valley, or Niagara 
fling its stupendous weight of waters down 
the steep without thrilling to the sense of a 
present power, whether he call it God, or 
Nature, or Physical Energy, or by any 
strange name whatsoever, before which the 
physical force of man is impotent asa reed 
shaken in the wind. Then and there God 
wakes us to His presence, though till 
then we have been slumbering. But we 
want so to tend and train the finer qualities 
of the inner man that also in the still and 
steadfast balance of natural forces by 
which we are surrounded in common places 
and on common days we shall feel the thrill 
of God, and know in our hearts the Divine 
might which cradles us from first to last. 
The balanced pull of globe on globe by 
which the pianet holds its ordered place 
needs God no less than the flight of some 
meteoric fragment across the heavens; 
And the steady pressure of the contents of 
Loch Lomond on its rocky bottom needs 
God no less than the hurling of a myriad 
cataracts from the brow of Niagara cliff. 
And it is inthe moral world as in the 
physical. Often the forces that show the 
most and that sound the most are not 
therefore truly in the sight of God most 
potent: They that seem to win the world 
with a rush are not necessarily doing God 
and man most service. There are others 
whose whole strength is given to resisting 
some force of evil, and so the sole result 
of their labour is to keep the world at 
balance, and men passing them by think 
they are doing nothing. To estimate the 
toils of men and the power in them you 
must count not only how many paces the 
world has gone forward by their high 
service, but also how many paces the world 
would have gone back but for their devo- 
tion. If sometimes we, iriends and lovers 
of truth, of liberty, of religion, to adopt 
the noble triad of good words which is 
engraved on the dedication-stone of our 
new buildings at Oxford—if sometimes we 
feel as if neither we nor our fathers had 
been able to do much for the world, let us 
reflect that no man knows what head- 
way priestcraft and bigotry and super- 
stition might have made in these latter 
times if our tongues had been content with 
silence and our pens had not been wielded. 
To make the world more pure and holy 
that is indeed high service ; it is service not 
less high, though very much less cop- 
spicuous, to keep it from falling back from 
what purity and holiness it has attained; 
. Yet, after all, philosophise as we may, 
in the spiritual world, and the physical, 
too, it is the forces that make swift change, 
the forces exhibited in the passing from 
one stage of equilibrium to another, that 
quicken the imagination and make the 
heart beat faster in recognition that God 
is there, A Garibaldi winning liberty 
for Italy, a Lincoln wiping out the stain 
of slavery, a Cobden setting free the cur- 
rents of commerce, a Luther enfran- 
chising the souls of all the Teutonic world, 
these are forces great, visible, striking, and 
we cry out that God was in these men. 
They impress us because they moved the 


world; And other men as strong; as} 
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brave, as pure, who yet worked less con- 
spicuously, cannot kindle us to so high an 
inspiration. And in like manner Nature, 
not in equipoise, but in mighty movement, 
most quickens our pulse and wins us to 
recognition of the God omnipotent who 
reigns, pouring the waters from the moun- 
tain side or stirring them up to tempestuous 
tumult on the face of the great deep. And 
so once more I would to God that I could 
give you the look and feel and touch of 
the monarch cataract of our world, or that 
any orator or artist or poet could; for 
then I know you would hear, in the noise 
of those clashing torrents, now hurled to 
the base of the cliff, then leaping in their 
strength from the cauldron towards the 
skies, the mighty psalm of praise in which 
for ten thousand years they have never 
paused: ‘‘ Alleluja, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!’* Amen, 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND STAM- 
FORD STREET CHAPEL. 
PresEntTATION TO Mr. S. 8. Tay Ler. 

On the occasion of the sixty-third anni- 
versary of the Sunday School, celebrated 
last Sunday, November 4, an event of 
great interest to past and present teachers 
took place at the close of the morning 
service. In April last Mr. S. S. Tayler 
retired from the hon. secretaryship of the 
school, which he had held for thirty-two 
years, and on Sunday an illuminated 
address signed by one hundred past and 
present teachers and officers of the Sunday 
School was presented to him. The Rev. 
W. L. Tucker, on behalf of former ministers 
and teachers, alluded to Mr. Tayler’s long 
connection with Stamford-street, and asked 
his acceptance of the Address as a slight 
token of the esteem in which he was held 
by all. Among the signatures to the 
Address are the Rev. T. L. Marshall, Mrs. 
Spears, Rev. T. Dunkerley, Rev. Copeland 
and Mrs. Bowie, Rev. Wm. Jellie (of 
Auckland, N.Z.), Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. 
Percy Preston, Mr. A. H. Biggs, Mr. Roby 
Waterall, Miss Annie Preston, Miss M. 
Bridgett, Mz. W. H. Abraham, Mr. George 
Callow, and Mr. Councillor J. Welch. 

Mr. Tayler, in reply, referred to his long 
connection with Stamford Street Chapel 
and School, and emphasised the fact that 
the scholars who had passed through the 
school had been trained in a free faith, 
unhampered by the dogmas taught in 
orthodox schools. 

The terms of the Address were as 
follows :— 

‘*Drar Mr. TayvLer,—Your retirement 
from the office of secretary of the Sunday 
School at Stamford-street, after thirty-one 
years of faithful and devoted service, 
cannot be allowed to pass without expres- 
sing to you the high appreciation and 
sincere gratitude of the numerous band of 
teachers and workers who in days gone by 
and at the present time have had their 
lives enriched by your generous encourage- 
ment and unfailing sympathy. 

Municipal Government, Working Men’s 
Clubs, Charitable Societies, Unitarian Or- 
ganisations, and many other public objects 
have occupied much of your time and 
thought during your long and honoured 
life, and have received from you unselfish 
and unstinted service. In the midst of 
many engagements, care for the little 
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children has always been a conspicuous 
feature of your work. ‘The progress of the 
Sunday School at Stamford-street has been 
to you a subject of warm personal interest. 
To help to make the lives of the children 
brighter and sweeter has been with you a 
supreme aim; you have laboured in the 
faith that as people grow wiser and better 
the world will become more like a Kin 
of Heaven upon earth. 


gdom 
‘* We hope that in your old age you will 


be cheered by the knowledge that you have 
lived and worked for the good of others. 
Many of those whose names are appended 
to this address owe to you a great debt of 
gratitude for stimulus and sympathy in 
their life and work.’’ 


Mr. Tayler’s written reply was as 


follows :— 


“* My word of reply is to heartily thank 


you for your kind recognition of my humble 
services. 


‘“ There is nothing so really good and 


valuable as the sympathy and approva: of 
one’s brethren. 
would try and see it, in all His works, but 
He speaks through the voices of men. 


God shines, if we only 


‘“That the Stamford Street Sunday 


School should change its secretary is not 
an everyday event. 
started in 1848, and helped for thirty-one 


Mr. W. N. Green 


years. Thirty-two years ago by his death 
the office was vacant, and I took it up 
temporarily, 


‘*T deem it a great privilege to have 


been able to give some assistance to your 
valuable and important work. 


“To feed the growing intelligence of the 


young minds with knowledge, and interest 
them in the grander and higher side of their 
natures is a first step to bring them in 
touch with the more matured thoughts 
from the pulpit. 


‘* Tn retiring from work, it is gratifying 


to feel that it will not cease, but continue 
in the hands of one who has youth and 
energy to watch and make the most of all 
coming opportunities. 


‘To curb selfishness and to give time 


and energy to helping others in the promo- 
tion of their well-being is really the most 
profitable path to travel in this little bit 
of never-ceasing time allotted to us. 


‘* Pray accept the thanks and blessing 


of your old co-worker, and the trust that 
your careers may be full of joyfi Iness and 
brightness.’? 


LAID ASIDE: 
Lyne waiting, listening ever 
To the busy stream of life; 
Lying watching, sharing never 
Ite tempestuous joy and strife: 
Lying, stifling down the yearning 
In the world’s keen race to run; © 
Lying waiting, slowly learning 
The short prayer ‘* Thy will be done.’4 
Lying waiting, till the shadows 
Of earth’s changing clouds shall pass, 
They will pass as in the meadows 
Moving softly o’er the grass; 
God perchance to such is teaching 
More than they can know or guess, 
Giving their souls time for reaching 
After truth and holiness. 
Father, help them in the hollow 
Of Thy hand in trust to lie, 
While their spirits rise and follow 
Christ, until their self-will die! | 


Pay tt 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Since the date of the annual meeting 
of the Association in June, the Executive 
Committee have held three meetings, and 
various sub-committees have met eleven 
times. There are now twenty-four mem- 
bers of committee, nearly all of whom 
serve on two or more sub-committees. 
Each sub-committee has its own chairman, 
and the appointments for 1906-7 are as 
follows :—Finance, Mr. Ion Pritchard; 
Home Mission Work, Rev. Charles Roper ; 
Foreign Mission Work, Rev: V. D. Davis ; 
Publications, Rev. W. G. Tarrant: Scot- 


tish Work, Rev. James Harwood; Civil 


Rights and Trusts, Dr. W: Blake Odgers ; 
General Purposes and Meetings, Rev: F. 
W. Stanley. Secretaries of congregations 
and of district societies are reminded that 
applications involving expenditure are first 
considered and reported upon by one of 
the sub-committees before any action is 
taken by the Executive Committee ; and it 
is necessary, therefore, that correspondence 
should reach the Secretary ten days 
before the second Wednesday in the month, 
the date on which the Executive Committee 
meet. : 


; FINANCE: 


The income for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1906, was as follows :— 
Subscriptions, £3,748; collections, £109 ; 
investments, £1,025; book-room depart- 
ment, £1,116; special income, £64; making 
in all, £6,062. The expenditure for the 
same period was as follows :—Home and 
foreign grants, £3,213; publications, 
£1,016; meetings, £83; salaries of book- 
room and office staff, £619 ; offiee expenses, 
£137 ; making in all, £5,068. The balance 
in hand at the beginning-of October has 
since been expended in grants to churches 
and in the payment of accounts for printing. 

There are a few unpaid subscriptions to 
receive, but the chief remaining source of 
income for the current year is the Associa- 
tion Sunday Collections in November. It 
is to be hoped that other pressing claims 
will not prevent a generous response to 
the appeal made to the churches by the 
Committee. Unitarians who give liber- 


- ally to missionary work are usually the 


most generous in the support of their own 
churches. Congregations which give noth- 
ing outside often end in giving little inside: 
There are still a few congregations which 
have not yet had a collection on behalf 
of the missionary activities of the Asso- 
ciation $ perhaps this year they will ‘‘ take 
a thought. and mend.’* 

The stability of the Association rests 
chiefly upon the subscription list; and, 
unfortunately, the losses by death have 
been very serious of late. Upwards of 
£300 in annual subscriptions have in this 
way been lost during recent months; and 
the discontinuance of several special sub- 
scriptions, promised for three or four years, 
will involve a further loss of upwards of 
£500. The Committee can only point to 
the work they are doing, and make their 
appeal to Unitarians throughout the 
country to make good these losses, so that 
there may be no curtailment of useful 
work; 


The donations this year have so far only 
reached £13: A legacy of £100 has been 
received from the executors of the late 
Miss Caroline Teschemacher, of London ; 
and £200 from the estate of the late Dr. 
John Cameron of Liverpool. It is grati- 
fying to find the members of the Associa- 
tion thus remembering its work when 
making their wills. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


There has been great activity of late in 
the publication department. The follow- 
ing new books have been issued since the 
last meeting of the Council :—‘‘ The Reli- 
gion of Nature and of Human Experience,”’ 
by Rev. W. J. Jupp; ‘‘ The Making of 
Religion,’’ by Rev. S. M. Crothers ; ‘‘The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ a trans- 
lation with introduction and notes by Rev. 
J. Edwin Odgers; ‘‘ A Short Unitarian 
History,’” by Rev. F. B. Mott; ‘‘ Memor- 
able Unitarians,’” a series of brief biogra- 
phies; also new editions of ‘‘ The Bible, 
what it is and is not,’ by Rev. Joseph 
Wood; ‘‘ God and the Soul,’’ by the late 
Rev. R. A: Armstrong; and a fourth edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The First Three Gospels, their 
Origin and Relations,’’ by Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Twenty-four sermons by Unit- 
arian ministers have now been issued ; they 
can be had separately or bound in two 
volumes, each containing twelve sermons. 
Of the new series of Unitarian tracts fifty 
numbers have been published, and there 
are others to follow. Several of the 
tracts are reprints of old favourites, the 
demand for which still continues; others 
by English and American writers are pub- 
lished for the first time. The paper, 
printing, and general “‘ get-up’’ of the 
new series are an improvement upon pre- 
vious series issued by the Association. The 
Committee are prepared from time to time 
to make free grants of copies of these 
tracts to ministers and congregations, 80 
that inguiriers may obtain information 
respecting th religious beliefs and teach- 
ings of Unitarians. There are also probably 
not a few people connected with our 
churches, particularly young men and 
women, who would gain instruction and 
enlightenment by reading some of the 
tracts. Several of them are brief and 
written in simple language, others are 
more elaborate and scholarly. The first 
twenty-four tracts have been issued also 
in two volumes, under the titles of ‘‘ What 
do Unitarians Believe and Teach ??’ and 
‘The Religion and Theology of Unit- 
arians.’* The Pocket Almanac and the Year 
Book for 1907 are now in course of prepara- 
tion, and additions or corrections should 
be forwarded to Essex Hall without delay. 

The Committee have pleasure in announ- 
cing that they will publish in January, in 


| two volumes, the sermons by Dr. Martin- 


eau, ‘‘Endeavours after the Christian 
Life? The books will be added to the 
series of Sixpenny Reprints. Dr, Chan- 
ning’s discourses, ‘‘ The Perfect Life,’’ will 
also be published shortly in the same 
series. The sales of publications, so far as 
the general public are concerned, have in- 
creased ; and when ministers and secre- 
taries of congregations take a little trouble 
the sales among Unitarians are increased. 

Since the meeting of the Council in March 
grants of 2,459 books and 50,599 tracts 
have been made to libraries, ministers, 


congregations, postal missions, and private 
individuals in Great Britain and Ireland, 
to the value of £285; while 1,258 books 
and. 10,786 tracts, to the value of £88, have 
been distributed in response to applica- 
tions from foreign countries. It is Inter- 
esting to report that among the applicants 
were fifty-four ministers of so-called 
** orthodox ’’ churches. 


Home Mission Work. 


In addition to the grants for the year 
1906, already reported to the Council, the 
following have been voted towards the 
salaries of ministers :—Aberdare (High- 
land-place) at the rate of £25, Blackburn 
up to £75 on the appointment of a minister, 
Bradford (West Bowling) £50, Chorlton 


and Urmston £60, Darlington £60, 
Peckham £45, Plymouth £35, Ports- 
mouth £40, Wolverhampton £65. For 


pulpit supplies the following grants have 
been made :—Ansdell £10, Darlington £10, 
Devonport £10, Newport (Mon.) £12, 
Ravara £10, Seven Kings (Ilford) £10, 
Wimbledon £15. For special services and 
lectures :—Bath £12, Braintree £10, Can- 
terbury £12, Cardiff £5, Carlisle £5, Don- 
caster £10, Douglas £10, Hollymount £10, 
Ipswich £10, Loughborough £2, Norwich 
£10, Oldbury £2, Scarborough £5, Southend 
£10, Walthamstow £5, Windermere £10, 
Yarmouth £5; Several of these grants are 
for services and lectures organised by the 
district societies: Assistance has also been 
promised for missionary work which the 
Manchester District Association and the 
Western Union have in contemplation: 
For new church buildings, repairs and 
alterations to existing buildings, and other 
purposes :—Ashton £100, Attercliffe up 
to £50, Belfast (York-street) £30, Bradford 
(West Bowling) £100, Chatham £10, Fails- 
worth (Manchester) last £50, Glenarm £10, 
Islington (London) £50, Knutsford £20, 
Rawtenstall £10, Southampton £20, Walms- 
ley £50 when £950 raised. The circum- 
stances vary greatly, but in every case the 
committee insist on the congregations 
contributing generously from their own 
resources before appealing to the public 
for aid. 

Taking advantage of the visit of Dr: 
Crothers, the committee made arrange- 
ments for him to deliver weck-evening 
lectures during October at Leicester, 
Norwich, Bolton, Gee Cross, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The lectures were largely attended 
and evoked deep interest. The committee 
are sorry that they were unable, owing to 
his numerous engagements, to arrange 
for Dr. -Crothers to visit other towns up 
and down the country. He will carry 
with him on his return to America the 
gratitude and good wishes of a large circle 
of friends in England and Scotland, 

Twenty other places have been visited 
by special preachers provided by the Asso- 
ciation, and arrangements are in progress 
for lectures and special services in different 
parts of the country. Whenever possible, 
the committee prefer that arrangements 
should be made by the district and local 
societies, and they are always ready to 
consider recommendations or suggestions 
which come to them through these societies, 

The efforts now being made to form 
Unitarian congregations at Blackburn, 
Newport (Mon.), and Wimbledon have met 
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with a hearty response; and if only an 
earnest, active, capable missionary minister 
were settled at each of these places there 
is every prospect of establishing, in due 
course, a self-supporting congregation. 

The Unitarian services at Cambridge for 
the summer term ended in June, and were 
opened for the autumn term on October 14, 
when Rev. John Page Hopps was the 
preacher. Several of those who took a deep 
interest in the services have left Cambridge, 
but happily their places have been taken 
by fresh comers. In a great University 
city these services may well have a deep 
and far-reaching influence on the young 
men and women who attend them, and the 
Committee believe they are justified in in- 
curring the expenditure involved in carry- 
ing them on. 

Rev. T. P. Spedding will submit a report 
to the Council of the work of the Unitarian 
Van Mission which extended from May to 
October. One hundred and forty meetings 
were held in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
with an estimated total attendance of 
25,000 people. The Committee made a 
small grant of money towards the expenses, 
and supplied 13,490 Unitarian tracts for 
distribution among inquirers. It is evident 
that there is a great field for Unitarian 
propaganda all over the country, and the 
Committee have under consideration the 
question of how they can best assist this 
new movement, so that full advantage may 
be taken of the opportunities for mission- 
ary work which now present themselves. 


Scottish Work. 


With the view of further assisting in 
maintaining and diffusing the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity in Scotland, a 
conference of ministers and delegates of 
congregations was held at Glasgow on 
October 22. All the churches were repre- 
sented at the meeting, and various sug- 
gestions were made respecting new methods 
of missionary work, which will receive the 
attention of the McQuaker trustees, A 
strong desire was expressed that a Unitarian 
Van should be utilised in Szotland} as 
there were hundreds of towns and villages 
in which the message of Unitarianism had 
never yet been delivered. 

Special services were held at several of 
the churches; Dr. Crothers preached at 
Aberdeen and lectured at Glasgow; Dr. 
Carpenter preached and lectured in con- 
nection with the opening of the new hand- 
some church building at Aberdeen in 
September. Sunday services and week- 
evening theological lectures will be delivered 
at Aberdeen, Dundee, and Kirkcaldy in 
November by Rev. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, 
Rev. H. Gow, of London, and Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, of Liverpool. Arrangements will 
probably be made for a further course after 
Christmas at other churches in Scotland. 
Rev. HE. T. Russell has arranged to deliver 
a short course of Unitarian lectures at 
Govan, and other places in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow. 

The Committee of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association have decided to sell the church 
property in Clerk’s-lane, Kilmarnock. The 
building is far too large, it is in want of 
extensive and costly repairs, and 1s situated 
in an unsuitable part of the town. Rev. 
William Wilson has resigned his ministry 
there, but pulpit supplies will be provided 
by the McQuaker trustees for a time, 
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pending further developments. It is hoped 
that the price obtained for the Clerk’s-lane 
property may enable the Scottish Associa- 
tion to pay off the mortgage of £600, and 
leave a substantial balance which, if the 
congregation shows signs of life and pro- 
gress, may be applied to the erection of a 
new hall or church. ; 

The Postal Mission work in Scotland is 
under the general superintendence of Rev. 
Alex. Webster. He recently prepared a 
valuable tract, ‘‘ The Revolt against Cal- 
vinism within the Seotch Churches,”’ 
which the McQuaker trustees published. 
This tract, and a large number of other 
tracts have been widely circulated. Mr. 
Webster has received many interesting 
communications from correspondents in all 
parts of Scotland. Ministers, congregations, 
public libraries, and religious inquirers have 
been supplied with Unitarian literature 
from Essex Hall in response to applications 
which have been received. 


COLONIAL AND ForREIGN Work. 


There are ab the present time four 
studcnts, aided by the Association, who 
are studying at Manchester College, 
Oxiord, in preparation for religion work 
in their own countries—Mr. F. Sinclaire 
(New Zealand), Mr. C. Rafiay (Hunga ry), 
Mr. §. Haldar (India), Mr. R. Nagai 
(Japan). Arrangements are under con- 
sideration by which students from abroad 
will be better able to utilise their vacations 
in gaining a knowledge of the practical 
work of our churches and missions. 

The new Unitarian Church at Wellington, 
New Zealand, under the ministry cf the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, continues to make 
excellent progress; it has already become 
a great power for good in the community. 
The attendance in the evening often reaches 
four hundred people. At Hobart, Tas- 
mania, the little group of Unitarians meet 
regularly for worship, and it is believed 
that if a minister were appointed a selt- 
supporting Unitarian Church could be 
established in the course of a few years. 

The Liberal Protestants of France are 
busily organising their forces in view of the 
legal changes that have recently taken 
place, by which State aid is withdrawn 
from their churches. In response to an 
application for help, supported by Pro- 
fessor Bonet-Maury and Professor Jean 
Reville, a grant of £100 was made to assist 
the poorer churches in the mountainous 
district of the Cevennes, the home, to a 
large extent, of the liberal religious move- 
ment in France. 

The missionary work which the Asso- 
ciation has carried on for several years in 
India proceeds on much the same lines. 
The demand for Unitarian literature con- 
tinues unabated. At Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, earnest capable 
workers attend to the correspondence and 
supply applicants with literature from 
Essex Hall. Mr. Chakrabarti is now 
organising postal mission work in Assam 
and the Khasi Hills districts. Pundit 
Sastri’s admirable address at Benares on 
‘* Theism in India ’’ has been published 
as a tract, also a brief statement of the 
religious principles of the Brahmo Samaj. 
A translation of the late Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s book, ‘‘ God and the Soul,’ 
into Urdu (the literary language of the 


‘Mohammedans of India) is in course of 
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preparation. It is hoped to translate and 
publish two or three Unitarian tracts for 
widespread circulation among educated 
and thoughtful people in Japan. 

There are opportunities for Unitarian 
missionary work in all parts of the world. 
Few weeks pass without inquiries coming 
to Essex Hall from lands far remote from 
England from people who are seeking a 
larger, deeper, truer religious faith than is 
contained in the dogmas and_ ecclesias- 
ticsm of ‘‘ orthodox’’ churches. The 
Committee, by means of literature and in 
other ways endeavour to meet the needs 
of these earnest seekers after truth. 


MEETINGS AND DEPUTATIONS. 


Through the courtesy of the minister 
and congregation at Mill Hull, Leeds, 
supported by the committee of the York- 
shire Union, the Autumnal Meetings of 
the Association were -held at Leeds on 
October 19 and 20.¢ The meetings were 
interesting and helpful, excellent addresses 
were delivered, an earnest spirit prevailed, 
and the papers on the missionary work 
read at the Conference were thoroughly 
practical and suggestive. At Bradford 
there was a large attendance at the opening 
religious service of the new Unitarian 
Church at West Bowling, of which the 
Rev. William Rosling is the minister. 
The public meeting in the evening was also 
largely attended, and there were evidences 
of an awakened spirit of devotion and zeal 
which should quicken the life and work 
of our churches and societies throughout 
Yorkshire. 

The Association was represented at the 
annual meetings of the Eastern Union, 
the Manchester District Association, the 
London and South Eastern Counties Pro- 
vincial Assembly, the Southern Associa- 
tion, the South East Wales Society, the 
Western Union; at the opening of new 
church buildings at Attercliffe, Capel-y- 
fadfa, and Pontypridd ; also at the bi- 
centenary meetings of the church at 
Rotherham, and at several Importans 
congregational gatherings. 

The Association was represented at the 
anniversary meetings of the Swiss Verein 
at Chur, by the Rev. E. W. Lummis. 
These opportunities for the interchange of 
thought among Liberal religious workers 
in other lands are greatly prized by the 
Committee. 

Preparations are now in progress for the 
meetings of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal religious 
thinkers and workers at Boston, U.S8.A., 
next September. In America, a repre- 
sentative committee are making arrange- 
ments for the reception of delegates, and 
it is expected that a large number will 
attend from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Information respecting the order of pro- 
ceedings and the cost of the journey will 
be published soon. 

Dr. Herbert Smith, owing to illness from 
which he is happily recovering, will not be 
able to give so much time and attention to 
the appeal for funds as he had hoped, 
but the Laymen’s Club, in co-operation 
with the Foreign Mission Sub-Committee 
of the Association will attend to the work 
so enthusiastically initiated by Dr. Herbert 
Smith, who will continue the Treasurer- 
ship. A statement will shortly be issued 
with an appeal for additional funds so as 
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to secure the attendance of as large a 
number of ministers as possible. It is 
gratifying to learn that several members 
of our churches hope to be present at 
the International meetings at Boston. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


It is with deep regret that the Committee 
report the death of honoured members of 
the Association. Mr. William Colfox, of 
Bridport, was one of the most generous 
supporters of the Association, for many 
years the largest annual subscriber, and 
at all times ready to give the most careful 
attention to any scheme of Unitarian 
missionary. work which was submitted: to 
him. As long as his health permitted, he 
regularly attended the anniversary 
meetings in London. Dr. John Cameron, 
of Liverpool, Mr. A. Currer Briggs, of 
Leeds, Mrs. George Buckton, of Oxford, 
were liberal subscribers to the Association, 
and generous supporters of our churches 
and societies. In the death of Mr. A. M. 
Bose, of Calcutta, the leading layman of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, the Rev. 
J. CG. Woods, the founder of the Unitarian 
Church at Adelaide, and Dr. Albert Ré- 
ville, the distinguished professor of the 
History of Religion at the College of France, 
the Committee have to mourn the loss of 
faithful and noble men who - rendered 
invaluable services .to pure religion in 
the spirit of perfect freedom. To the 
relatives and friends of the deceased, the 
Committee desire to tender their respectful 
sympathy. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Sir,—Your correspondence columns last 
week contained two very pathetic letters. 
One was headed ‘‘ Isolated Churches,’’ the 
other ‘‘A Church for the Solitary.’’ My 
sympathy is with the writers of both these 
letters. They state our problem in York- 
shire. I could tell the tale of more than 
one congregation in the country which 
suffers {rom exactly the same cause as that 
at Carlisle, so touchingly described by its 
energetic minister—isolation. We do our 
best to overcome the difficulty. We en- 
deavour, by grants of money, by corre- 
spondence, and by visitation, to help them 
to realise that they have.a vital connection 
with a larger body—the Church of the 
Liberal Faith. But when we have said and 
done all, they remain in their separate 
localities a feeble band of earnest folk 
who, for conscience sake, maintain their 
religious {fellowship apart from the popular 
churches, retuse to go the easy way, and 
deny themselves social advantages because 
they cannot pretend what they do not 
believe. They excite our sympathy and 
admiration for their loyalty and veracity 
in these times of indifference and easy 
compromise. 

As for the plea for ‘‘ A Church for the 
Solitary,’ you will remember that I re- 
ferred in my letter, a year ago, to the at- 
tempt I had made to organise such a 
church. At considerable expense I had 
sought, by advertising and other methods, 
to discover those in Yorkshire who are 
similarly situated to your corzespondent 
from Suffolk. The result was most un- 
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satisfactory. The advertisements and 
letters which appeared in the denomina- 
tional and local papers did not bring more 
than half-a-dozen replies. With these 
solitary souls I keep up regular communica- 
tion. No doubt there are thousands, 
living in places remote from our churches, 
who would welcome this ministry if we 
could but get into touch with them. We 
can only establish such contact, I am now 
convinced, through such agencies as the 
Postal and Van Missions. I again renew 
the offer to minister, by the written and 
printed word, and by personal visitation 
to such isolated liberal thinkers in York- 
shire, who will let me know of their exist- 
ence and need. 

Your full report of the recent autumnal 
meetings of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, and the Sunday School 
Association, held at Leeds and Bradford, 
gave your readers an account of some of the 
most important doings in this district. 
We were glad to welcome the deputation 
from London and representatives of our 
churches from distant parts. The meet- 
ings were well attended, considering that 
the time for their arrangement was so brief. 
The speeches at the public meeting and at 
the conferences were excellent in tone and 
quality. Our visitors were favourably 
impressed, and we were greatly encouraged 
by the inspiring meetings. 

By far the most important event that 
has occurred in recent years in connection 
with the Unitarian movement in Yorkshire, 
has been the opening of the new church 
at Broadway-avenue, Bradford. It is only 
about nine months since Rev. W. Rosling 
resigned his pastorate of the Ryan-stveet 
Congregational Church, on account of the 
intolerable strain put upon him by those 
who sought to limit his freedom to utter 
the truth as it was revealed to him. On 
his resignation some forty members of the 
congregation also seceded. Both minister 
and people went out into the wilderness 
without, at the time, clear prospect of the 
promised land. Their great determination 
was that they would be free to welcome 
truth, as 1t was revealed to them, and to 
worship God without mental reservations. 
They soon found that they were in hearty 
accord with our position. They held 
services under the leadership of their 
revered pastor in hired halls under serious 
disadvantages. They gathered the children 
together and formed a Sunday-school, 
They made such progress as a church 
that it was imperative that a religious home 
should be provided for them before the 
winter. With astonishing rapidity a 
church building has been erected and the 
cost all but raised, and on October 20 it 
was dedicated to the worship of God and 
the service of man. The crowded assem- 
bly, which participated in the ceremony, 
was a sign of the new enthusiasm which is 
coming into our work in Yorkshire. 

When we think of our achievements 
since the century opened, we have good 
cause for encouragement. The united 
effort tor the County Bazaar realised over 
£4,000 for mission and propagandist work. 
A new church has been built at Selby 
to take the place of the old dilapidated 
meeting-house. A new congregation has 
been established at Attercliffe, Sheffield, 
and a. school-church built at a cost of 
£1,800; and the new church at Broadway- 
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avenue, Bradford, cost £1,300. All this 
shows that the old spirit of loyalty to our 
cause still exists, and will be responsive to 
the call for sacrifice in the interest of the 
promotion of truth and religion. 

We ave on the forward way. We have 
recently made tentative efforts at Barnsley 
and Harrogate. Barnsley, with a popula- 
tion of 40,000, seemed to offer a fair field 
for our gospel. It is midway between 
Leeds and Sheffield, and, if a church could 
be established there, it would be a good 
meeting-ground for the members of our 
churches in these two important centres. 
Services have been regularly held there on 
Sunday evenings during the last twelve 
months. The results have not been as good 
as we could wish, but we have gathered a 
nucleus of thoughtful earnest and reverent 
people who appreciate our message, and 
who yet might develop into a church. 

At Harrogate the recent summer services 
have discovered a numbcr of resident 
Unitarians. These and the visitors have 
appreciated the opportunity of meeting in 
the fellowship of wozship. Some of the 
residents desire to associate for lectures 
and social intercourse during the winter 
months, and they would like to have 
services arranged next summev. There is 
good prospect that, if a suitable building 
could be provided, a church could be 
established at Harrogate. There is a 
resident population of nearly 30,000. Uni- 
tarians from Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
and other places take up residence there. 
And there is a constant flow of visitors 
from all parts of the country during the 
summer months. A combined effort to 
establish a congregation at Harrogate 
would in my opinion be a worthy enter- 
prise which would be justified by xesults. 

Some of the most successful of the 
meetings of the Van Mission were in the 
towns and villages of Yorkshire, and the 
missioners have with one accord given 
glowing reports of their experience. At 
Skipton, Bingley, Shipley, and Heckmond- 
wike audiences of from 500 to 1,000, 
composed. chiefly of men, gathered night 
after night, and listened with reverent and 
respectful attention to our message. The 
questions put at the clos> of the address 
were of immense value. They revealed to 
the missioners what men in the churches 
and in the streets were thinking about 
religion. They convinced me at all events 
that there are at least three classes of 
people who need what we have to give— 
(1) those who are still held in the meshes 
of the old orthodoxy, who regard the 
Bible as an oracle, who are living in a 
sixtcenth-century world, and whose views 
of God and man and man’s destiny belong 
to that old time. These need enlighten- 
ment on the results of Biblical criticism ; 
they need the Gospel of the Dignity of 
Human Nature and the larger thought of 
God—these for their soul’s peace, and as a 
stimulus to worthy endeavour. (2) A 
second class which needs our message is 
composed of those who are vainly trying 
to put the new thought into the old 
symbols, and to remain in the orthodox 
folds after having discarded the orthodox 


thought. We have to plead with them to 
be sincere. They need the Gospel of 
Veracity. It is a degradation of their 


manhoad to repeat creeds and to sing 
hymns in the solemn act of worship whieh 
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in their heart of hearts they disbelieve: 
There are multitudes in this position in 
every community. They cannot be truly 
happy in a religious fellowship where they 
are compelled to make mental reservation. 
It is our duty to show them that with us 
there is freedom to grow without loss of 
faith: (3) A third class, which is an ever- 
increasing class, is composed of those who 
are imbued with the new ideas which come 
feom modern investigation. They cannot 
reconcile these new ideas with dogmatie 
theology. The language of the churches 
is foreign to their everyday thinking. 
Religion, as presented by the churches, 
with its anthropomorphism, doctrines of 
atonement and redemption, and its accept- 
ance of the miraculous, &c., is unreal. 
They vote religion, therefore, a sham and 
a delusion. They have got out of touch 
with the churches and forsaken the habit 
of worship. Yet, for the most part, they 
are good men and true who have the 
interest and well-being of their fellow-men 
at heart, and are actively engaged in work 
for social betterment. These men would 
be helped by the presentation of a reason- 
able Gospel such as we can give. It is our 
duty to go out to them, in a frank and 
open manner, and share with them that 
which has been to us an inspiration and a 
strength. 

I believe the Van Mission has done 
effective service in this direction already. 
It is our purpose in Yorkshire to go over 
the ground again, and invite such as care 
to hear our Gospel to meet us in public 
halls. Arrangements with that in view 
are in hand, as a start, at one or two places 
where the Van Mission was most successful 
—e.g., Skipton and Shipley. We begin a 
course of lectures at Skipton on November 
20. 

It would be good to contemplate the 
founding of churches in such places as 
these. We shall do so, no doubt, if our 
experiments show satisfactory results. But 
in all new enterprises we must be careful 
to avoid mistakes such as have been made 
in the past. We must be careful to avoid 
the multiplication of weak and struggling 
churches which are an irksome burden to 
the central. organisation. Whilst, there- 
fore, there may not be any marked increase 
in church extension, there still may be a 
gathering of little groups of people in many 
places who, by our literature and such 
personal service as we can render, shall 
be helped to larger thought and better 
life. Joun Eis. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

_—— ey 


Blackpool: South Shore.—At the annual 
meeting of the congregation held October 29 it 
was decided nem. com. that the name of the 
building be ‘‘The Unitarian Free Church,” 

Dover.—On October 30 and 31, a most suc- 
cessful sale of work was held in:Adrian-street 
Church vestry, in connection with the Ladies’ 
Sewing Guild, under the able management of 
Mrs. Edward Marsh, 5 

Hinckley.—On Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 31, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie delivered 
the third lecture of the series at the Great 
Meoting, Mr. Bowie’s discourse was exceedingly 
interesting, and was listened to with keen 
interest, by a very good congregation. Colonel 


BE. C. Atkins, J.P., took the chair, and the 
minister of the church took the introductory 
service. 

Hull (Memorial).—A brass tablet framed in 
marble subscribed by the members of the Hull 
Literary Club was unveiled last Saturday after- 
noon at the Park-street Church, in memory of 
Mr. Donald Wilson, B.A. Oxon., who was for many 
years the valued secretary of the club. Mr. 
Hubert Johnson, president of the club, in unveiling 
the tablet, spoke warmly of what Mr. Wilson had 
done for the club during the eleven or more 
years of his membership, for seven of which he 
had been one of the hon. secretaries. They were 
often conscious that he carried on his work 
under great difficulty, but yet Mr. Wilson never 
permitted himself to be disheartened. It was 
given to few to possess such a brave and 
generous personality, so full of courtesy, cheer- 
fulness, tolerance, kindness, and sympathy, com- 
bined with true manliness and unflinching 
fidelity to his high ideals which made him a 
type of a true Christian gentleman. Mr. §S. 
Harris, on behalf of the trustees of the church, 
in accepting the tablet, said that Mr. Donald 
Wilson had been a member of that congregation 
from his very birth. There were boys and girls 
who would never forget the lessons they had 
learned from him. 

London: Bermondsey.—Mr. Jesse Hipper- 
son, who is now in charge of the Fort-road 
Church, appeals for two more teachers for the 
Sunday-school, and also for help for Saturday 
evening concerts. He asks whether any musical 
friends will volunteer either to take part in a 
programme or to come down with a small party 
and occupy the whole evening ? 

London: Blackfriars Mission and Stam- 
ford-street Chapel.—Friends of the above 
mission will be pleased to hear that Mr. James 
Welch, an ardent worker for many years, was 
again returned a member of the Southwark 
Borough Council in the Progressive interest 
after a keen contest. 

London: Brixton.—On Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 6, a concert and operetta were given in the 
Effra-road school-room in aid of the Brixton 
Cot at Winifred House. In spite of the ver 
heavy rain, the room was well filled. The first 
part was contributed by Miss J. Epps ,Mr. John 
Harrison, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Appleby. The 
operetta which followed, entitled ‘The En- 
chanted Glen,” had been prepared by the girls’ 
club under the direction of the Misses Abraham 
and Hopkins, with the assistance of Miss Jarvis. 
The accompaniment was played by Miss Hilda 
Stanley (piano), Miss A. de Negri and Mr. F. de 
Negri (violins), scenic help being rendered by 
Messrs. Abraham, Harris, and Watts. Twenty- 
six children took part, and all acquitted them- 
selves very well, the singing of some of the 
solos being especially good. The acting and 
general efficiency of the performers reflected 
greas credit upon the teachers who trained 
them. The Social and Literary Union com- 
menced its season on October 3 with a soirée, 
which was well attended, and furnished with a 
capital programme. A very animated discussion 
arose on “The State Maintenance of Children,” 
introduced by Mrs, Raphael, on October 17, and 
on the 3lst Mr. Martinelli read a most interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘Shakespeare—an Interpreta- 
tion.” 

Lendon: Mansford-street—The tbirty ninth 
annual meeting of past and present scholars, 
teachers, and workers of the Spicer-street 
and Mansford-street Missions was held on 
Wednesday evening. The -schoolroom was 
decorated with evergreens and cut flowers, 
kindly provided by ‘Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Mrs,, Crompton Jones, and Mr. E. B. Squire. 
The Rev. Gordon Cooper, on behalf of the present 
teachers and scholars, gave a hearty welcome to 
the visitors, among whom were his predecessor, 
the Rev. John Ellis, and Miss Upton. There 
was al arge attendance of old and present scholars, 
teachers, and workers, and a most enjoyable 
evening Was spent, 

London : Peckham.—A social meeting of the 
Avondale road congregation was held on Tuesday 
the 6th inst.,to welcome the Rey, George Critch. 
ley, B.A., to a six months’ tenure of the pulpit 
of this church. Though the attendance was 
affected by the exceedingly inclement weather, a 
pleasant and profitable evening was spent by 
those present in the interchange of views regard- 
ing a more systematic prosecution of the work. 
Mr. Critchley emphasised the need for loyal 


support from every member of the congre- 
gation, 


Manchester: Moss Side.—On Saturday 
last, November 3, a soirée was held, to which 
all members and friends had received an anony- 
mous invitation. During the evening the 
Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, who presided, in a short 
speech announced that the soirée was the out- 
come of a wish of the church treasurer, Mr.Wm. 
Taylor, to ozlebrate his sixtieth birthday in tha 
way. The news was received with loud cheers 
and congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. 
Mr.Taylor made a suitable reply. ; 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas-street.—There 
was a large gathering of Foresters in the General 
Baptist Chapel fon Sunday week, when the 
district treasurer, Brother T. Bond, min‘ster of 
the chapel, preached a special sermon, and a 
collection was made for the Albert Coitiges 

Southend-on-Sea.—The first anniversary of 
the settlement of Mr. Delta Evans as minister 
of the Unitarian Church was happily signalised 
last Sunday evening by the opening of a new 
organ. The ceremony took place before service, 
and the organ was opened by Mr. W. J. Noel, 
of Stratford, in the regretted absence of Mr, 
John Harrison throvgh indisposition. Mr. 
Evans stated that through the generosity of 
London friends, added to the proceeds of the 
bazaar of May, the organ was opened free of 
debt. Mr. Harrison, who had taken the kindest 
practical interest in their purchase, had promised 
to come down and give a@ recital on some other 
oceasion. Having opened the organ, Mr. Noel 
gave a brief recital, and the service then pro- 
ceeded. In the course of his sermon Mr. Evans 
spoke of his experiences during the past year 
as minister of the church, and the earnest pur- 
pose and good-hope with which he entered on 
the new period of service, and then dwelt upon 
the power of music in religious worship, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher aot 
later than Thursday Afternoen. 

——$ os 


SUNDAY, November 11. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Hurn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEss= HIPPERSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


1l and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranbey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar DApiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


1], Rev. W. J. Jupp, 3, Open Conference, — 


The Rector of Sanderstead on ‘The 
Religion of Every Day’’; 7, Ernest 
J. Moors, ‘‘The New Commandment.’’ 

Deptford, Church-street. 11,15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. FranK K. FREESTON. 
Morning Communion. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rov. H. Woops PERRIS, and 6.30. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15 Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A.; 7, 
Rev. H. W. PERRIS. : 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. W. CopELAND BowiE, — i 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. ~ 
Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
L. JENKINS JONES. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Saveri Hicks, M.A. : 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Crifeclion Dictiy* 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 
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Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRED HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- |, 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Porr. 

Little Portland-strect Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rov. GorpoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11, 
Rev. L. Jenxins Jonzs, and 6.30. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx Taytor, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, iland 7, Mr. 
EpWwarpD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 

- EDWARDS; 6.30, Mr. T. Exot, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. H. 
S. Perris, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


—__<2>-—_— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JAMES Harnwoop, B.A.; Evening Subject, 
“ Christ our Leader, not our Substitute.” 

Buaokpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rozzert McGrn. 

BuAcKPoo., South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovRNzEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerrepia Jones, M.A. 

Berieguton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIEsTtLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GroraEe STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
A. HERMANN THomas, M.A. 


CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 
10.50; St. George’s Hall, 6.30, Rev. V. D. 
- Davis, B.A. 


Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dovss, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginzver, B.A. 

Hastrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 1] and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hoxsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MABrEn. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. : 

LzE1orstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETzoLp, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

LiveRroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERroon, Hope-street Church, 1], Rev. T. 

4 LuioyD Jones; 6.30, Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

LivrRPoot, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11, Rev. H. D. 
RopeERts; 6.30, Rev. C. J. OpaErs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FaARQUHARSON. 

Neweoert, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

Newrorr, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. 8. BurRows. 

OxrFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30 and 8.30, 
Rev. Dr. HUNTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 

PorrsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SoaBBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTtweEr.L Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmout#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

SoutHenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DreLTA Evans. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK BLount Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connok. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 
Wal. 


TunsEiven Watts. Mechanice’ Institute. Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. C. T. Dopp; 6.30, Mr. F. L. 
Dopp. 

Wesr Krrsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 

ey 
IRELAND. 

Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancor, B.D. 

ge 
__ WALES. 

AssrystwitH, New Street Meeting House. 

ee eee 

Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 

_Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 


bx 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


aR 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


LADY wishes for an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 

Highest references —L. R., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WEST BOWLING NEW CHURCH. 


EADERS of The INQUIRER will re- 
collect that in January last the Rev. W. 
Rosine and between 50 and 60 of his people 
seceded from  Ryan-street Congregational 
Church, West Bow!ting, Bradford, and formed 
themselves into a Unitarian Church. They 
were unable to secure suitable rooms in which 
to conduct services and carry on Sunday School 
work. 

The Yorkshire U.U. came to their aid, pur- 
chasing a site for a new Church ata cost of 
£250. An appeal to Yorkshire Unitarians real- 
ised the sum of £798. The British and Foreign 
generously granted £100, which, with £50 given 
by Sir Ed. Durning-Lawrence at the opening 
ceremony, and £12 from outside friends, brings 
the total to £1,210. 

e entire cost of the new Church amounts 
to about £1,310, which leaves a deficit of £100. 

We now appeal with confidence to the wider 
circle of friends reached by The INQUIRER to 
enable us to clear this debt. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 

Mr. Henry Lupron, 
Lyndhurst, Headingley, Leeds ; 
Mr. G. B. Vreriry, 
High Bank, Roundhay, Leeds ; 
or to the Rev. W. Rosiine, 
201, Parkside-road, Bradford. 


ORSHAM FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.— The ANNUAL SALE 

OF WORK will be held on Thursday, Nov. 
29th, 1906, at 3.30 p.m. In view of extensive 
repairs needed in the fabric of the church, a 
special effort to raise funds is beirg made this 
year, and contributions of articles for the Sale 


will be thankfully received by Mrs. MarTEN, 


13, Richmond-road, Horsham. 


BIRTH. 

Bretr.— On October 30th, at Cleveland, 

Transvaal, to Alfred Jefferson and Annie 
Brett (née Hankinson), a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
McLAcHLAN—TAYLOR.—On the 5th inst., at 
Upper Brook-street Free Church, Man- 
chester, by the Revs. C. Peach and H. J. 
Rossington, M.A., Rev. H. MelLachlan, 
M.A., B.D., of Leeds, to Mary Jane, second 
daughter of the late John Taylor, of Long- 


sight, 
DEATHS. 

GruNnpDY.—At Summerseat House, on Satur- 
day, November 3rd, Helen, relict of the late 
John Grundy, Hsq., of Summerseat, near 
Bury, in her 91st year. 

Noar.—On October 28th, at Carrington, 
Cheshire, Alexander Noar, aged 65 years. 
Interred at Dean Row Chapel, October 80th. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists it Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Board and Residence, 


emer 

BoOvEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarisn Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Poceoxr. 


T. LHEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘* Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. PorTEer. 


HEVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. ° & 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Clovelly,” 
Shaftesbury - road. — Miss Cox, FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENTS. Terms moderate. 


ANTED, PAYING GUEST (Lady), 

by one who has a Healthy, Roomy Home. 

Private Garden. Also a capable GENERAL 

SERVANT ; or two Sisters able to do the 

work in return for free home only.—Z, 19, De 
Burgh Hill, Dover. 


Ee MPSTEAD (best part). — 
INVALID or PAYING GUEST 
offered pleasant Home by lady and daughter. 
Private suite, with board, if desired. Excellent 
house, nice garden, gravel soil. Near Heath, 
stations. Medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-bill. 
AMPSTEAD (Nr. Rosslyn ~ Hill 
Chapel).— Very comfortable HOME. 
Few Ladies received; reasonable terms; 
references.—‘ Guest,’ c/o BELLIS, Stationer, 
Downshire-hill, Hampstead. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. & 
: TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. Be 
4 This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE fm 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light B 
throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious Ba 
fi Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
m Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-g 
m rooms from 2s. Gd. to 5s. 6d, Full Tariff and & 
=| Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge § 
Pa for Bedroom, Attendance, Table @Héte Breakfast Be 
: and Dinner, from 8s. 6d.to 10s.Gd. perday. & 
& Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


& 
EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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A genuine high-class beverage of absolute purity, having the greatest strength 


and the finest flavour. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in an English 


Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings, and where the health and 


NEW BOOK BY MISS F. E. COOKE. 


THE 


Children’s Hour 


The Volume consists of 26 Stories 
or Addresses to Children, some 
of which have appeared in the 
Children’s Column of The Inquirer. 


Cloth 1s. not. Postage 2d. 


LONDON : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord St. 


Books of the Liberal Faith. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS 62. EACH, POSTACE 3p. 


God and the Soul: Essay on Fun- 
damental Religion. 

By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

The Passing and the Permanent in 
Religion. 

By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in its Relation to 
Modern Thought & Knowledge. 

By CHARLES BEARD, B.A, LL.D. 
The Soul: 
rations. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
With Memoir and Introduction by 
CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 

The First Three Gospels: Their 
Origin and Relations. Fourth 
Edition. With a new Chapter on the 


Historical Value of the Gospels, and Index. | 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. 
BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THECLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


London: 


NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1}d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen: 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EDIToR, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


ULPIT SUPPLY 
F.R. Hist. S., 100, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Rev. ©. E. PIKn, 


King Henry’s-road, 


its Sorrows and its Aspi- 


well being of the workers receive the constant care of the firm. 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 


2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL, 


Amount to Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
33 per cent. 
DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, poms 


is easily and cheaply obtained by planting 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER ROOTS, 


4 which I supply at Lowest Prices. 
The following Collections are given as a sample :— 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 cheice varieties, 3s. 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, one 


for flowering each month of the year, 4s. 

100 Hardy Plantsin 100 choice varieties, 215s. 

All packed and cirriage paid for cash with order, 

Cash returned in full if you are dissatisfied and 
return plants, 


Illustrated List Free to All, 
2 mentioning this publscation. 4 
& H. B. POLLARD, F.R.H.S., Market Grower, @ 
EVESHAM, 


19 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.0.” 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, AR.IB A, 
Miss Crc1L GRADWELL, ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
FS§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
110]0%4/05 ¢6/0u2]o02n 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


i pester UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, NEWCHURCH. 


The Pulpit at the wes Church is now 
VACANT.—Applications to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, GEORGE Howorru, 65, Burnley- 
road, Waterfoot, nr. Manchester: 


Schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
Hieuaate, LonDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Mairiculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special term sfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss Esrner Case, 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EsTERBROOK 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

A few Boarders received. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 5 


Next ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Dec- 
ember 4th and 5th.—For particulars apply to 
the HEADMASTER. 


LL Letters for Rev. J. E. ODGERS 

and Family should, until further notice, 

be addressed, not to Oxford, but to care of 
A. W. Odgers, Esq., H, Bridge- st., Evesham. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
eat Oe SS 
Advertisemenis for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, HEssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale Hse oe: 


is as follows :— pala | 
PER PAGE. aes eaniO e0ceO 
HALF-Pace.... ees SS arOWsO 2O 
Per CoLuMnN.. ean Are Vom) 
IncH IN CotumN (CS Peek o> 


Special Terms for a Series 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and W Wanted, 

20 werds. 1s.; every 6 wosds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 
Ce ee eee 

Ali payments in respect to THE InNQurkmr to 
be made to HX, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Sirand, 
London, W.C. The entire re mittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemenis. 
cp 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, 5.C., and Published for thePro- 
eee EEE E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit- street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEY Woop, Deansgate —Saturday; 
November 19, 1906, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Thursday the Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, 
-of Manchester, happily celebrated. his 
eightieth birthday, and friends throughout 
the country will join, as we do, in the 
heartiest congratulations on that occasion. 
The members of the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and of the 
Widows’ Fund, presented addresses of 
congratulation and warm tribute to Mr. 
Steinthal for his long and faithful services, 
on the afternoon of that day. The time 
has rendered it impossible for us to report 
the occasion this week, and we were not 
allowed to print the addresses beforehand, 
but we hope fora full report next week, 
In our present issue will be found a 
tribute to another of our veterans, who 
wears the crown not merely of eighty, but 
of ninety years, the Rev. J. K. Mont- 
gomery, of Chester. 

Tue Treasurer of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association reminds us of the 
opportunity afforded by “ Association 
Sunday ’’ for generous support not only 
fromthe congregations throughout the 
country; where collections will be held, 
but from other friends, out of reach A 
the churches, on that particular Sunday, 
who may send their donations direct to 
Essex Hall. There never was a time 
when the work of the Association in the 
furtherence of liberal religious thought and 
life was- more needed, both at home and 
abroad, or (we think we may say) was 


more vigorously and effectively carried on. 
But the extent of the work must always 
depend on the maintenance of a sufficient 
income. 

AmoneG the recipients of honours last 
week on the King’s birthday were two 
of our friends, who received knighthood. 
Sir William Henry Talbot, for many 
years town clerk of Manchester, and a 
prominent member of the old Strange- 
ways church, has a name honoured in his 
sons as well as in his own person. Mr. 
Hugo Talbot, towwn clerk of Brighton, 
is known to Southern provincials, while 
his brother, Mr. Edward Talbot, as joint- 
secretary of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College, has a wide repute in the 
North. Sir Arthur Worthington Biggs 
is chairman of the committee of our 
Wandsworth church, and one of his sons, 
too, Mr. A. H. Biggs, is known far and 
wide for benevolent activity in the Sunday- 
school and mission field. Sir Arthur, 
who comes of a stock long associated with 
Liberalism, is vice-chairman of the political 
committee of the National Liberal Club. 

CourtLy functions and discussions on 
other matters have interfered with the 
Education debate in the House of Lords 
this week, and a great number of amend- 
ments are still to be considered. The 
most important of the subjects recently 
dealt with is that of the position of 
teachers in regard to religious instruction. 
On the one hand it is urged, by the 
Bishops and their friends, that to engage 
aman to.teach without ascertaining that 
he is competent would be futile. On the 
other hand it is maintained that no 
teacher competent to give ordinary 
instruction should suffer disabilities 
through his declining to give theologi- 
cal instruction. Obviously, there is 
most probability of refusal in cases 
where definitely denominational teach- 


‘ing is to be. offered; and, while some 


difficulty must still exist, even in regard 
to Cowper-Temple teaching, the worst 
contingencies can be best escaped by 
leaving distinct formularies out of the 
school curriculum: This, however, is pre- 
cisely what the clerical party decline to 
contemplate. The most important event 
of the week, in this connection, has been 
Mr. Birrell’s declaration that the Peers’ 
Bill, as he calls it, cannot possibly be 
accepted. We refer to this speech on 
another page. 

Tue awkward position of a ‘‘ National 
Church ’” that cannot trust the repre- 
sentatives of the nation was illustrated 
this week, Ata meeting of Convocetion 


on Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury asked for and obtained a joint com- 
mittee to advise him as to the procedure 
he should adopt in connection with the 
** Ritual’’ difficulty. It may be re- 
membered that the recent Royal Com- 
mission, in making its Report, recom- 
mended the King to issue ‘‘ Letters of 
Business ’’ authorising Convocation to 
consider the conclusions of the Report. 
The Archbishop believes that ‘‘ lawless- 
ness ’’ is not so rife in the Church as would 
seem from the Report, but, nevertheless, 
some action seems to be necessary. The 
Ornaments Rubric is appealed to on both 
sides, and a statement is clearly desirable 
of ‘‘ not what leaders of the Church said 
in 1662, but what we think and mean in 
1906.’’ - By all means; but nothing cap 
be law in this land without the sanction 
of Parliament, and nobody wants to ask 
that body to diseuss the propriety of 
vestments and ceremonies and censings 
and so forth—least of all does Parliament 
wanttobeasked. The subject is adjourned 
till February, and one is curious to see 
how the knot will be untied, or cut. 


Dr. W. BLAKE OpGERS, K.C., is to lec- 
ture on Monday evening on “ Shakespeare’s 
Mother,’’ at the new Acton Unitarian 
Church, Creffield-road (near the Haber- 
dashers’ School for Girls). The lecture is 
at 8.15. Another Monday lecture (on 
December 17) is to be given at the same 
place by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed on 
** The Social Problem and the Churches.” 


Ix the November number of the 
Christian Freeman Mr. A: W. Blundell, 
of Liverpool, completes his series of 
interesting lessons on Martin Luther, 
which kegan in the previous number. 
In preparing these notes Mr. Blundell 
acknowledges his special indebtedness to 
the works of Dr. Charles Beard. To 
earlier numbers of the Freeman he con- 
tributed similar notes on Wiclif, Knox, 
Calvin, and Servetus. Such lessons on 
great lives and the history of religion are 
of the greatest value. 

Tue recently published annual report 
of the Local Government Board contains 
many matters of interest, and amongst 
them we may draw the attention of our 
readers to the new regulations with 
regard to the boarding-out of pauper 
children. For certain classes of children 
this has been recognised as the best possible 
form of support. There have been several 
obstacles to so full an adoption of the 
system as was desirable: One of these 
lay in the difficulty of securing sufficient 
local committees, with women who were 
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able and willing to devote time to the 
necessary supervision. Miss Mason, the 
chief inspector of boarded-out children, 
has addressed numerous meetings this 
past year, and, as a result, has got several 
new committees started. But there is 
still room in this connection for very 
useful, if unexciting, public service. Two 
difficulties which have arisen from official 
regulations have now been relaxed. 
Hitherto the guardians had been pre- 
vented from paying more than 4s. a 
week for each child, and this did not pay 
the foster parents: The limit has now 
been raised to 5s, Then, further, under 
the old regulation the local committee 
had to pay out money to the foster 
parents before they received it. To 
some committees this proved a difficulty, 
and the regulation, which was unnecessary, 
has now been rescinded, 

In the same report there is a descrip- 
tion (by Mr. Hervey, the Inspector 
for Norfolk and Suffolk) of the recently 
completed scheme by the Norwich Guar- 
dians of Cottage Homes for their 
children. There are still too many 
children in workhouses in some parts of 
the country, but the process of with- 
drawing them from go unsuitable an 
environment continues. Take this Nor- 
wich plan asan instance. They have 
different types of Homes, ranging from 
those capable of containing 40 boys (or 
gitls) down to the cottage which accom- 
modates a family group of 10 children. 
In connection with these there is a Re- 
ceiving and Probationary Home, and here 
itis intended that the children shall be 
brought in the first instance, thus avoid- 
ing even the most temporary contact with 
the workhouse. 


THE WELSH UNITARIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN LONDON (1895-1900). 


Sir,—At the last half-yearly meeting 
of the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association the Rev. Ephraim 
Turland, referring to the need of a Welsh 
Unitarian Church in London, spoke of ‘‘ the 
last Welsh movement ’”* as having been 
““ carried on somewhat expensively,’” or 
words to that effect. Hither Mr. Turland 
has been deliberately misinformed, or else 
he is labouring under some delusion. When 
the full history of the Welsh Unitarian 
movement in London (1895-1900) comes to 
be written, as possibly it will be some day, 1 
venture to think that it will make a readable 
and interesting chapter in the annals of 
London Unitarianism, and will probably 
serve ag an eye-opener even to Unitarians 
themselves. In the meantime, perhaps, 
you will kindly allow me space to put a few 
facts before your readers, so as to remove 
any misapprehension to which Mr. Tur- 
land’s remarks may have given rise. 

Tn June, 1894, a letter in reference to my 
work among the Welsh community in 
London appeared in the Inquirer, of 
which a copy was forwarded to me, pre- 
sumably by the writer. Before that I 
knew practically nothing of Unitarianism 
as a denomination, and had never heard of 
the existence of such a paper as the 
Inquirer. Early in the following year, 
entirely alone, I began to organise a move- 
ment on the lines suggested in the Iy- 


QUIRER letter: It was not called Uni- 
tarian, and I had not the remotest inten- 
tion of calling it by that name: It was not 
long, however, before I realised what it all 
meant; many preachers in the Welsh 
chapels thundered against my audacity ; 
declaring that it was nothing but a Uni- 
tarian movement in disguise, and was 
intended simply to poison the minds of 
young Welshmen with infidelity and 
atheism, and so on. The prejudice that 
was stirred against me and my little move- 
ment was incredibly bitter. Had 1 known 
before what a thorough Unitarian I was, 
and had been for years, perhaps my diffi- 
culties would not have been so great. After 
a long and persistent effort through 
circulars, paragraphs in the newspapers, 
and in other ways, I managed at last to get 
a few people together—they were prac- 
tically all Unitarians from South Wales. 
We met on a Sunday afternoon at 63, 
City-road, by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlier. Subsequently for a time the 
meetings were held alternately at my house 
in Finsbury Park. Six months later we 
secured a suitable room in Wellington 
Hall, Islington, where meetings were 
held regularly every Sunday evening for 
six months. Then, through the kind- 
ness of Miss Emily Sharpe, we met at 
No. 5, Furnival-street, Holborn, where 
the services were held for about two 
years. For the room in Islington we paid 
five shillings a Sunday, which the collec- 
tion usually covered. Every penny of the 
expense incurred in the first stages of the 
organisation came out of my ow pketo‘ou 
and at least for two years I conducted the 
services almost entirely myself. Gradually 
however, I gathered around me a most 
helpful lot of intelligent and earnest young 
men, so that before the end of three years 
the movement had connected with it -at 
least six young men who used to take an 
occasional service—two schoolmasters, two 
medicos, one draper’s assistant, and one 
printer’s reader. They did not all preach 
their own sermons, it is true, but cach one 
did his best, and a spirit of harmony and 
mutual helpfulness always pervaded our 
services. Nor do I think the record a bad 
one. After three years the services were 
held in the Council Room at Essex Hall, 
for which we paid ten shillings or ten and 
sixpence a Sunday. Here the congrega- 
tion averaged about thirty-tive. 

It was not until the movement was two 
years old that we applied for assistance to 
any body outside our own circle, and then 
we had a grant of £5, either from the* 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
or from the London District Unitarian 
Society, I forget which. Then, during the 
last two years of the movement’s existence 
one or two grants of a similar amount were 
again received. Ido not know how much, 
as I had then little to do with the financial 
arrangements. If anyone imagines that I 
am writing this in glorification of myself, 
as it is but humanly natural for some 
people to do, my answer is that Mr. Tur- 
land’s observations are practically a chal- 
lenge to me, and as I initiated the move- 
ment absolutely of my own. accord, I 
consider that I am under an obligation to 
none but the few friends who assisted me 
in the later stages of the work, therefore 
crave for no glory and want nobody’s 
thanks, On the other hand, I consider that 


it is due to myself to remove any idea of 
extravagance which Mr. Turland’s words 
are calculated to produce in the minds of 
those who heard them. If there was any 
extravagance at all in carrying on the 
work of the Welsh Unitarian movement it 
was not until the fourth or fifth year of 
history, when some of the responsible friends 
began to develop symptoms of what ap- 
peared to me an unhealthy ambition to 
secure the expensive service of ministerial 
students from Oxford, rather than make the 
best of the less elaborate though probably 


equally effective preaching of practical — 


laymen. Hence the appearance of signs 
of decline! , 

li the movement of which 1 speak had 
received the encouragement and support 
it deserved, I have no hesitation in saying 
that there would have been a strong Welsh 
Unitarian zhurch in London at the present 
moment: 
years ago to do a little lay preaching 
among our churches in various parts of the 
country, and to come in contact here and 
there with members of the ministerial 
fraternity, it has gradually dawned upon 
me that as the promoters and leaders of 
the movement were but ‘* mere laymen,’’ 
we were regarded by ministers generally 
with a tinge of professional suspicion: I 
may be wrong in my conclusion ; I hope I 
am: But I think the time has come when 
we lay workers should speak out plainly on 
these matters, and should not be afraid to 
describe things denominational just as we 
find them: I must add, however, that 
throughout my connection with the Welsh 
movement I had every possible encourage- 
ment and personal sympathy from the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant (then editor of the InquiRER), the late 
Rev. Robert Spears (as editor of the Chris- 
tian Life), the Revs; T. Lloyd Jones (Liver- 
pool), Ceredig Jones (Bradford), Hathren 
Davies, William James, and especially 
R. J. Jones, Aberdare. 
perhaps one or two other exceptions, 
we were looked upon by the ministerial 
fraternity generally with something worse 
than cold indifference: 

D. Detra Evans. 

62, Leigh-road, Westelitt-on-Sea, Nov. 13: 


Tue Rev. T. P; Spedding tells us this 
week of the gift of a third Van, to be 


devoted to the Mission in the London © 


district: We are glad to hear also of a 
further gift of £150 from Mrs. .Bayle 
Bernard, who gave the first Unitarian 
Van. 


Frienps in London will remember the 
performance of “His Excellency the 
Governor”? at the King’s Hall, King- 
street, Covent Garden, on Wednesday 
evening, and its good object of helping 
on the Boston Conference Fund of 1907. 

‘Workers’ Arp Socirty.—The secre- 
tary reminds the members that their con- 
tributions should be sent to her by the 
end of this month or early in December. 
The society is for the purpose of sending 
useful garments to the Nursing Home 
at Winifred House, or to some of the 
London missions in poor districts: Any 
information will be given with pleasure by 


the Hon. Sec: Mrs: Goodwyn Barmby, ~ 


Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth, 


But since I began about five ~ 


With these and ~ 


bees ©. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.* 


More than thirty years ago Bishop 
Bryennius discovered in a monastic library 
in Constantinople, a manuscript containing 
a short treatise or Manual entitled,‘* Teach- 
Some years 

after the discovery he published an edition 
of the Manual, and it has since been edited 
by many scholars in Germany, France, and 
Several of the English editions 
of the text have been accompanied by 


ing of the Twelve Apostles.’’ 


England. 


translations; but the English layman, who 
‘does not read Greek, hesitates to purchase 
an edition of a book in that language, 
even if he is provided at the same time 
with a translation. In thesummer session 
of University Extension Lectures in Oxford, 
in 1905, the Rev. J. E. Odgers, Hibbert 
Lecturer in Heclesiastical History in Man- 
chester College, gave two lectures on this 
extremely interesting and important 
manual; and now, at the request of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
he has put his lectures into the form of 
Introduction and Notes to an English 
Translation, and the Association has 
brought the little book out at a price that 
places it within everyone’s reach. 

Though lost for so many years, and only 
brought to light again so recently, there 
can be no doubt that this little manual 
was widely known and used in the early 
Church. In some ways it was superseded 
by the later, so called, ‘‘Apostolic Canons,”’ 
which date from the third or fourth cen- 
tury, and in which a very considerable 
part of the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles ”’ 

| is embedded. As Christian doctrine devel- 
: oped, the very simple ethics and theology 
of the ‘‘ Teaching ’’ was found insufficient, 
and the little book dropped out of use. 
Most persons would find it entirely inade- 
quate to the needs of their religious life 
at the present day, and it cannot be said to 
contain even the elements of the vast 
schemes of theology of the Eastern, West- 
ern, or Protestant Churches. But there 
is a directness about it, and a primitive 
simplicity that carries us back to a vigorous, 
out-spoken movement, such as we find in 
the Gospels and the Bock of Acts. 
There can be no doubt that the tradi- 
tional form of ‘‘ The Teaching of the 
Apostles,’’ if not the carliest written form, 
is anterior to our Book of Acts, and even 
to the Gospels as we now have them. 
- It is referred to in Acts ii. 42 :—‘‘ They 
were steadfast in the teaching of the 
apostles and in the fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread and in the prayers.”’ 
The indications of a later date all have 
the appearance of additions to the original 
work, There are clear signs of growth 
we within the book itself, and Dr. Odgers 
~~ earefully analyses it, and points out the 
additions to the first and simplest form. 
This. growth was inevitable in works 
handed down first for some time by tradi- 
tion, and then again for centuries by 
transcription. The oral teaching would 
certainly grow as all oral teaching does; 
and even after it was committed to 
writing, marginal notes would creep into 


_. &***The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
for’ English Readers.” By James Edwin 
Odgers, M.A. (London: Philip Green, 1906. 
Price ls.) ; 
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intelligent scribes. 


Christian maxims. 


more than thine own life.’’ 


The second part of the Manual, which 


Mr. Odgers calls ‘‘ The Church Directory,”’ 
gives short instructions for Baptisms, 


Fasting and Prayer, the Eucharist (which 


is a thanksgiving for life as revealed to us 
through Jesus, not for the death or sacri- 
fice of Jesus—a communion of all the 
members‘of the Church with one another, 
not a communion of the individual with 
Christ), thanksgiving after the Eucharist, 
ordinances concerning itinerant preachers, 
public worship, the choice of Bishops and 
Deacons, &c. 

For the interesting directions concerning 
these things we must refer our readers 
to the book itself. The modest sum of 
one shilling and three halfpence will cover 
the cost of the book and postage. 

Void; 


~~ 


JEWISH LITERATURE,* 


Turs little book is a sign of the times; 
for it shows that modern Judaism is coming 
out of its seclusion and claiming its place 
in the open field of the world’s thought and 
life. The Jewish Encyclopedia, recently 
completed, was an elaborate exposition of 
all that Judaism has done during its long 
history ; but the great size of that work 
must prevent it from being more than a 
book of reference, chiefly for experts. It 
could never be popular. Mr. Abrahams, 
one of the editors of the ‘‘ Jewish Quar- 
terly Review,’ has ventured on the experi- 
ment of a popular hand-book of Jewish 
literature, intended not for the scholar 
but for the general reader. Light to hold, 
easy to read, small in cost, and very well 
written, his book has all the advantages 
that are desired in a popular book, except 
one, and that is a subject likely to attract. 
The literature dealt with is that of the 
Judaism since the fall of the Temple in 
A.D. 70, down to the time of Moses Mendels- 
sohn. Thus all the Bible, both Old and New 
Testaments, is excluded. Very wisely, for 
several reasons. But the literature that 
is dealt with is practically unknown to the 
general reader ; and usually, it neither has 
any interest for him, nor awakens any 
desire to learn about it. Amongst Chris- 
tians it is not likely that Mr. Abrahams will 
at first find many readers. None the less, 
it is all to the good that the attempt should 
be made to awaken such an interest and 
desire. And it could hardly be made with 
more skill than is done in this little book. 
None but a Jew could doit at all; and Mr. 
Abrahams knows his way about the sub- 
ject, although he might disclaim the rank 
of an original authority. He has given a 


thoroughly good outline, a bird’s-eye view | 


- * A Short History of Jewish Literature. I. 
Abrahams, (Fisher Unwin. 22, 64, net.) 


the text, and additions would be made by 
Simple and direct as 
the teaching is, there isin the form which 
the text finally reached a certain modi- 
fication of what one may call some of 
the more wholesale and impracticable 
In place, for example, 
of exhortations to a universal love of all 
mankind alike (which can only be possible 
if we eliminate all personal feeling, and 
leave only a general desire of the universal 
welfare) we find, ‘‘ Thou shalt hate no 
man, but some thou shalt reprove, for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love 
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of the territory to be explored, which will 
be of great use to those who set out for the 
first time to explore it; and no less to 
those who merely wish to see what that 
unknown territory is like, and what it 
produces. The preface holds out tho 
welcome promise of a more elaborate treat- 
ment of the same subject in a larger work 
that is in preparation. It is really won- 
derful how much Mr. Abrahams has man- 
aged to pack into the small compass of the 
present work. Itis not merely a catalogue 
of names and dates, but contains some 
amount of critical appreciation of the 
several writers and their works.’ It is 
intended for English readers, and the 
references given to larger works are only 
to such as exist in an English form. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
give a general sketch of the contents of 
the book. I have indicated its object ; 
and, with a hearty admiration for its 
merits, I wish it all success in its attempt 
to popularise the great literature of the 
Jews. 

R. T, Herrorp, 


ROBERT OWEN. 


Iy justification be needed for an excel- 
lent book, Mr. Podmore can find it in two 
facts. He has been able to make use of a 
large collection of Owen’s letters which 
had been previously unknown ; and which 
had, indeed, lain hid in a lumber-room 
for more than a generation, until, thanks 
to Owen’s old friend, the late G. J. Holy- 
oake, they were presented recently to the 
Co-operative Union at Manchester. These 
letters, to judge from Mr. Podmore’s use 
of them, throw fresh and valuable light 
on the character of Owen. This biography 
must be considered timely on a second 
ground. It is now more than twenty 
years since the life by Lloyd Jones was 
written. During that period thought has 
undergone great changes, and the newer 
doctrines of society are well represented by 
the author of this book. The new bio- 
graphy is, in fact, more than a biography, 
it 1s a critical estimate by a twentieth 
century Fabian of one of the forerunners 
of socialism in the great era of individual- 
ism. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Podmore are 
men of different and complementary 
temperaments; but they both represent 
the social milieu in which they have worked. 
One most important part of the history of 
great men is to be found in the impression 
they make on successive generations. The 
two lives of Owen illustrate the mode of 
his appeal at different epochs. 

The present ‘‘Life”’ is full and instructive, 
and contains, in addition to the chapters 
which are strictly biographical, an epitome 
of the social history for the period of 
Owen’s life, from 1771 to 1858. The 
story of his early days is told largely in 
his own words, and enables us to follow his 
fortunes from the time when, as a boy of 
ten, he took the night coach from Shrews- 
bury to London, and shortly after reached 
Mr. McGuffog’s drapery establishment at 
Stamford. We must not follow the boy 
through these years, which were, as were 
all the years of life, marked by industry 

* «Robert Owen: A Biography.’’ With 44 
illustrations, two photogravures, eight fac- 
similes. By Frank Podmore. (Hutchinson & 
Co. 2 vols., 243. net.) 
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and high. moral quality. The readings in 
Burleigh Park at 4 o’clock in summer 
mornings laid the foundation of his large 
if miscellaneous knowledge, but we shall not 
halt till we reach Scotland, where, in 
‘* January, 1800, Robert Owen. entered 
upon his kingdom.’? The mills of New 
Lanark became for many years famous 
throughout the country, and in the ears 
oven of foreign potentates. The story has 
been often told, but is always worth 
telling again. Owen had faith and human- 
ity. In spite of these qualities, or by 
virtue of them, he built up an immense 
business and made a large fortune. But 
his theories were not shared by his partners. 
‘* Perish the cotton trade’’ rather than it 
“shall be upheld by the sacrifice of every- 
thing valuable in life.’’ With these views 
it is not strange that the partnership was 
dissolved. It throws some light on Owen’s 
character that his next partners were men 
so dissimilar as Wiliam Allen and Jeremy 
Bentham. The mills at New Lanark were 
not only cotton mills, they were schools 
for. the formation of character. The 
record of the infant schools is well told, 
and Owen’s indebtedness to Lancaster 
and others abundantly emphasised. The 
dancing and music and moral geography 
may all be followed in these pages, and es- 
pecially in the most illustrative and instruc- 
tive illustrations. In connection with the 
cotton mills: we notice one of the most 
ingenious of Mr. Podmore’s theories. 
Owen was regarded by his contemporaries 
as a good man of business, and until the 
present has been cited as a great captain 
of industry. This view is now contested. 
Owen’s fortune was ‘‘ accident of the time 

. when capital had an extraordinary 
monopoly value.’’ Certainly, in later years, 
his schemes for social reconstruction did 
always not show him as a ‘‘ good business 
man,’ and the contrast between the 
supposed practical genius of New Lanark, 
and the lack of capacity which marked New 
Harmony, has always been a_ difficult 
problem. Mr. Podmore cuts the knot by 
denying the practical genius. This is but 
one of the shrewd explanations for which 
we have to thank the author. 

A brief mention must suflice of the 
chapters in which the communistic experi- 
ments at New Harmony, Orbiston, and 
Queenwood are chronicled. They all failed, 
and the causes of the failure, which are not 
recondite, are unsparingly analysed. The 
one clear light which irradiates the record 
is the character of Owen himself, his high 
moral purpose, his unrestricted sacrifice 
and devotion. These qualities explain the 
love and veneration with which he was'so 
generally esteemed by the men with whom 
he came in contact, and Mr. Podmore is not 
stinted in his appreciation. Sympathy 
with the man goes with a rather narrow 
criticism of his schemes. ‘This is one of the 
points where I cannot entirely agree with 
the author. The schemes did fail, and it 
is well to have the causes exposed. But 
the tremendously significant fact is that 
the experiments were made at all. They 
witnessed to the rising of a new conscious- 
ness in the hearts of men, and Owen is 
entitled to our admiration for perceiving 
this. Men were feeling after a new and 
larger social intercourse, some more sat’s- 
fying intercourse, and,one which should 


lift them above the grinding individual. } 


ism which then did duty for political 
economy and religion. Nor is it enough to 
say that the experiments failed. Mr. 
Podmore’s record is sufficient to show that 
before they failed they proved to be a 
promised land of fraternity to many indi- 
viduals. I think that while their value as 
experiments is justly estimated their value 
as ideas needs to be more clearly marked. 

Owen’s ambition, however, was not ex- 
hausted in becoming a rich cotton master, 
or a founder of communities, or a reformer 
of the currency, or in finding a solution for 
unemployment, or in any particular ac- 
tivity. He would comprehend the whole 
range of life and destiny by establishing a 
New Moral World, based on the proposition 
that man’s character is formed for him, 
not by him. The proposition is enforced 
by woodcuts in Owen’s “Essays on the 
Formation of Human Character,’’ two of 
which are reproduced (p. 112). They leave 
us doubtful whether the drunken turmoils 
of one picture are not preferable to the 
smug comfort of the other. These pictures 
are in themselves an ample refutation 
of Owen’s theory as Owen held it. Mr. 
Podmore supplements his woodcuts by 
valuable critical work, and especially serves 
the reader by pointing out, what Owen 
did not sufficiently recognise, viz., that 
heredity is certainly as important as educa- 
tion. ‘This introduces us to the general 
judgment of Owen which these volumes 
reflect. Hewas (perhaps without knowing 
it) a disciple of Rousseau, and as such he 
took superficial views of society. He 
ignorea the stubbornness of human nature. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
Mr. Podmore’s attitude is severely judicial, 
and this is so unlike the tone of biography 
to which we are accustomed as to be a 
little disconcerting. It is a natural weak- 
ness to wish the author to take one side 
or the other. For the most part Mr. 
Podmore declines to take a side, and accord- 
ingly the writing, while never dull, is some- 
what hard. One chapter (xxi.), “ The Holy 
War,” which relates the battle waged by 
theChurch against the Owenite propaganda, 
stands out as by far the most piquant 
in the book, and this is so partly because the 
writer allows himself to be a trifle impa- 
tient of the things he disapproves; he is 
frankly with us in our dishke of Mr. 
Brindley and the Bishop of Exeter. 

We pass by the story of Owen’s later 
days, of the old man’s failing powers, of 
his spiritualistic seances, his conversation 
with the (deceased) Duke of Kent; and 
follow him as he returns at the last, daunt- 
less as ever, to the little Welsh town 
which he had not seen for more than 
seventy years, and where at length he 
passed from the home of his childhood 
to the silent land. Whatever the place 
which is ultimately to be accorded to him 
in history, whether or not he ‘‘ rose to the 
highest,’’ two thoughts abide with us as 
we lay down these volumes. Owen exer- 
cised in a striking degree the rare faculty 
of inspiring men. He animated his fol- 
lowers to the quest of the communal life 
with ‘‘ something of the religious reckless- 
ness’? and ‘‘ what is the worth of an ideal 
whichdoes not drive men at least to attempt 
the impossible.’* _Owen’s ‘‘ impossible ’’ 
has not become possible for us, but it has 
made things possible which would still 
have remained bheyond our reach but for 
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the hopes of this man who was never 
forlorn. Beyond all, the man stands before 
us in these pages, and that, I suppose, 
is the test of a biography. He was not 
flawless ; obstinacy, single vision, lack of 
humility are noted as shadows in the 
portrait. But there was also in him a 
‘* spirit of unwearied loving kindness, and 
the strong simplicity which was able to keep 
its regard fixed on the highest issues of life 
and character.’’ 

A word of praise must be added for the 
illustrations which so largely increase our 
enjoyment of the work. Besides the 
numerous portraits of Owen, there are such 
pictures as ‘‘ Old Women and the Buga- 
boo,” or “ Protestantism versus Socialism,” 
which present a whole aspect of social 
history in the mid nineteenth century. 

B. Kirkman Grays 
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NAPOLEON.* 


THis volume of the Cambridge history ~ 
is devoted to the momentous years 1799 
to 1815. In some respects it surpasses 
the volumes issued previously in the 
minute detail of its treatment, but the 
critical issues involved in this short and 
exciting period for the whole of the political 
history of Modern Hurope make this neces 
sary. The material is all grouped round 
the name of the Colossus who for a few 
years held Europe in the hollow of his hand, 
and gave his name to one of the chief eras 
of transition. If readers expect to find 
in this collection of elaborate essays by 
specialists anything in the nature of a con- 
tinuous biography of ‘Napoleon ‘they will 
be disappointed. For that they must 
turn to the brilliant life by Dr. J. Holland 
Rose. It may be viewed rather as an 
exhaustive commentary to be kept at hand 
by students who wish to study special 
aspects of the political situation, of law or 
finance in detail. Perhaps it is necessary 
still to warn the general reader against the 
error of regarding Napoleon exclusively 
as the military scourge of the nations, 
who left only the red ruin of war in his 
train. He combined with his insatiable 
lust of conquest the gifts of a great con- 
structive stateman, and his name may be 
coupled with that of Theodosius for the gran- 
deur of conception which inspired his legal 
reforms. It is not too much to say that 
the later movement for the unification of 
Italy was based largely upon the founda- 
tions which he had laid. For this aspect 
of Napoleon’s activity the chapter in the 
present volume on ‘‘ The Codes,” by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher should be studied, and 
also the section on ‘‘ The French Depen 
dencies,’’ by the same writer. ‘‘ The 
French rule,’’ says Mr. Fisher, “* gave a 
more serious and practical bent to the 
Italian intellect. Special schools were insti- 
tuted for music, agriculture, engineering. 
Lyeves in the French style were planned 
in every department; at Milan, Bologna, 
and Venice academies of art were erected 
which were to elect a commission dell’ 
ornato, charged with the duty of embellish- 
ing cities ; military education became quite 
as serious, and far more scientific than it 
had been elsewhere, even in Prussia; 
and the study of military history experi. 


*«'The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. 
IX. Napoleon, (Cambridge, at the University 
16s. net.) 
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enced a renascence. The effect of the army 
upon the country was profound and far- 
reaching. It helped to obliterate provin- 
cial and social distinctions; it provided 
a career for talent ; it roused the rich from 
theic lethargy, and formed an admirable 
school for patriotism; it restored to the 
Italians their self-respect.’’ 

In view of the present ecclesiastical situa- 
tion in France the chapter on the Concor- 
dats by Mr. L. G. Wickham-Legg is of 
special interest. In his negotiations with 
the papacy in order to subordinate the 
deeply seated Catholicism of the people 
and the dominance of the clergy to his 
aims, Napoleon lavished all the arts of his 
astute diplomacy. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he was not in many 
respects outwitted. The Concordat, which 
was published on April 18, 1802, of im- 
mense practical importance as it was at the 
moment for the stability of his own posi- 
tion, hardly contained the securities for 
a satisfactory national settlement which 
he supposed. ‘‘ Experience was to show,”’ 
as Mr. Wickham-Legg remarks, ‘‘ihat in 
some ways its effect was the reverse of 
what Bonaparte intended. He had hoped 
that the clergy would revive its old loyalty 
to the Government, and resist all encroach- 
ments of the papal power. He did not 
see that, by putting the parish priests 
absolutely into the hands of the bishops 
he gave the latter an army which might 
some day be used against him; and that, 
by depriving the bishops of their lands, 
-he deprived them, now that they had lost 
their self-taxing powers, of the moderating 
influence they had been able to exercise 


‘over the Government of the ancien régime, 


and reduced them, in case of conflict with 
the civil power, to rely for support on 
The decay 
of Gallicanism and the rise of Ultramont- 
anism in France during the nincteenth 
century is to be attributed in no small 
degree to the Revolution and to the Con- 
cordat of 1801.’? The bearing of these 
observations upon the present quarrel 
between Church and State in France is 
obvious. It is simply one illustration of 
the intimate relation between many of 
the living problems of European politics 


-and the upheaval and resettlement, in 
-which Napoleon was the dominant. per- 
sonal force. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
Ty this month’s Contemporary M. Paul 


“Sabatier follows up his July article with 


another on “The Religious Movement in 
France,’’ in which he notes the effect of 
the Pope’s uncompromising condemna- 
tion of the law of separation, in spite of 
the very different attitude of the majority 
of his French bishops, who had dared 
to be patriots as well as churchmen. 
For the moment the bishops have sub- 
mitted to Papal authority, but the best 


-men among French Catholics, and espe- 


cially the cultured laity, feel that the 
Pope and his advisers have made a very 
grave mistake. They feel, says M. 
Sabatier, that the Church, as at present 
governed, is deserting them, but they do 
not mean to desert the true Church, and 
are upheld by their belief in a better 


- future to which it must attain. M. Saba- 


tier quotes from a striking appeal of a group 
of French Catholics to the Pope, which was 
published in the Temps of September 2. 
Quoting the Pope’s reproach against 
his bishops — “They have acted as 
Frenchmen’’—as having been, in fact, 
their highest eulogy, and affirming that 
the real France was in complete accord 
with them, the appealers ask the Pope to 
remember, while there is yet time, the 
great pity felt at this time for France by 
the bishops and the best of the faithful, 
‘‘who understand that the concerns of 
Catholicism are with us bound up with 
the destinies of our great country and of 
a civilisation which will never deny the 
principles of the French Revolution, but 
which derives its origin from a more 
distant and a loftier source, from the 
Gospel and from the very heart of 
Christ.”? Whatever the immediate future 
may bring, this document, says M. Saba- 
tier, will remain as a landmark in history 
for these who want to understand “ what 
at the commencement of the twentieth 
century were the aspirations of the younger 
clergy of France.” This article is followed 
by one on ‘‘ Letters of Business,’’ in 
which Canon Hensley Henson deals very 
faithfully with Convocation, and gives a 
most interesting account of its history and 
present position. He shows how very 
slight is the representative character of 
Convocation, and views’ with grave mis- 
givings any attempt on its part to meddle 
with the Canons and the Prayer Book, 
because its efforts as at present constituted 
would only be ina Romeward direction, 
which is alien to the character of the 
English people, and it has no _ real 
public opinion at its back, and so could 
only injure the real interests of the 
Church. ‘‘ Our strength as a Church,”’ 
says Canon Henson, ‘‘is to sit still. 
There are forces at work which, if but 
they be given time enough, will silently but 
surely correct the obscurantist tendencies 
which at the moment are dominant 
in the hierarchy.’’ The article by Dr. 
Miinsterberg on ‘‘ Poor Relief in Berlin ”’ 
should be also noted. The writer, who is 
President of the Berlin Poor-Law Board, 
corrects some mistakes in the otherwise 
admirable article by Miss Edith Sellars in 
the Contemporary of last December, and 
showshow ample and considerate is the 
provision made for the aged poor in his 
city. 

Convocation and its present renewed 
activity is the subject of two articles in 
the Nineteenth Century and After. Mr. 
Herbert Paul, M.P., in the second of 
these, makes very light of its authority, 
and declares the duty of lay Churchmen 
at the present moment to be, through 
Parliament, and not through Convocation, 
to maintain the Protestant character of 
the Church of England. ‘‘ The Oxford 
Movement,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ has spent 
itself, and the Bishops are walking in a 
dream.’ Professor G. Henslow has a 
brief article on ‘‘ The True Darwinism,” 
and Mr. Slade Butler writes again on 
«The Greek Mysteries and the Gospels.’’ 

The Independent Review concludes its 
notes on current events with one on the 
Church Congress, ‘‘ remarkable for the 
large amount of attention given to matters 
social and political, and especially for the 
striking sermon by the Bishop of Bir- 
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mingham on ‘The Church and Wealth,’ ” 
in which he pleaded that the Church must 
cease to be of the rich rather than of 
the poor, and return to a condition of 
things nearer to the intention of Christ. 
Such opinions, says the Independent, have 
been often expressed by Churchmen, ‘‘ but 
they were made remarkable by the eager 
assent with which they were received, the 
emphasis and evident deliberation with 
which they were uttered, the wise and 
practical recommendations which accom- 
panied them, and perhaps, above all, the 
position of Dr. Gore himself, a bishop 
who refuses to keep a carriage or live ina 
palace.’’ In this number Mr. G. H. Wells 
writes on ‘Modern Socialism and the 
Family,” and Dr. A. R. Wallace on “ The 
Native Problem in South Africa and Else- 
where.” 

In the Review of Reviews there is an 
interview with General Miles on “The 
Negro Problem.’’ Among the pictures 
one sees Selby Abbey both before and 
after the fire, 


The Coming Day, the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps’s monthly, is to be published after 
December next by Mr. Fifield, 44, Fleet- 
street, E.C. The November number con- 
tains the sermon preached by Mr. Hopps 
at Cambridge on October 13, and also an 
unspoken sermon by ‘‘ A Layman ’’ on 
‘* A Deep Church,’’ of which this is the 
conclusion :— 

‘* It is well to begin with fear, lest we 
should fail; so the nerve grows hardened 
for battle. ‘ Fear makes brave men,’ 
the Duke of Wellington said, in his curt, 
incisive fashion. The fear which our deep 
church will seek to cast out arises merely 
from want of practise. Charity knows no 
fear, and is a shield to faith, without which 
the votary is a coward, and thinks it is a 
terrible thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God! The man is a hound who is 
always in a state of tremor about his selfish 
salvation. He thinks of God as an infinite 
hangman, who would be certain to execute 
justice on His creatures (and why did He 
make them ?) but for certain interposition. 
With these dreams of barbarous centuries 
and ignorant priests who never studied 
philosophy, the deep church will not con- 
cern itself. The old ruin will fall, without 
the help of human hands. Affirmationists 
in the Temple of the Highest, constructive 
in their efforts, may listen with joy and 
thanksgiving to a sweet and solemn anthem. 
It peals through the mighty fane with 
words of peace and good-will towards men. 
Stand we in reverence, looking up—never 
down where the corpses lie and where all is 
shattered—Look up to God and sing!’ 


Tur congregation of the North Shore 
Unitarian Free Church, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Robert McGee, are 
making an earnest effort to clear their 
church of the last £300 of debt, which 
remains a discouraging burden on the 
progress of their work. With the help of 
generous friends they have _ recently 
cleared off £500, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association has pro- 
mised the last £20 of the remainder. 
May the Association very soon be called 
upon to pay! 
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MUSINGS. 
By A Minister. 
XLVIII. 


PuDENS, a young pastor whom I some- 
times meet, is haunted by the word ‘‘ hire- 
ling.’’ ‘‘ The hireling fleeth, because he is 
an hireling.’’, He sees here a condemnation 
of himself. The hireling and the faithful 
pastor are opposed. In short, he is seriously 
doubtful whether he ought to be a paid 
minister. 

‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
That seems to him to say all that need be 
said. In vain I quote apostolic sanction, 
and remind him that the feeder of the flock 
may eat of the milk of the flock. He is 
not convinced. Maintenance, he contends, 
is one thing, and remuneration another. 
To this I reply that, under the law of wages, 
remuneration 1s maintenance in more con- 
venient form; that he who hires is as much 
in a state of dependence and indebtedness 
as he who is hired, and that this was in the 
apostle’s mind when he asked, ‘‘Is it a 
great matter if we shall reap your carnal 
things ?’’ He meets this by saying 
that in secular life there are services which 
cannot be measured in terms of money— 
the very thought of equivalent is an offence 
—much more ought ministrations in 
spiritual things to be regarded as beyond 
the range of money-valuation; devotion, 
to be devotion, must be gratuitous. And 
there our argument stands. 

The difficulty would hardly, I think, 
arise, if the word. ‘‘ mercenary ’’ were 
allowed to mean what it signifies, and no 
more, Like many another once colourless 
term it has become tinged with distrust of 
human motive. To serve for money is 
not necessarily to serve for money’s sake. 
Ruskin leans to the ill construction when 
he says that the profession of the preacher 
is a mercenary profession. He says the 
same thing, it 1s true, of the professions 
of the judge, and of the soldier, and hopes 
that some day the three professions, as 
now ordered, will be entirely abolished. 
But is it not a fact of experience that no 
arrangement between two parties is so 
generally satisfactory as a mercenary 
arrangement ? <A fixed stipulation quick- 
ens and sustains the sense of obligation on 
each side. It defines duties and claims, 
whilst. it also limits them. Confess it or 
not, as we like, it makes us more scrupulous, 
more conscientious. A precarious, in- 
definite position leads to petty complica- 


tions, and sometimes to unworthy ex- | 


pedients, and a so-called labour of love 
is often the disguise of a proud delicacy 
which is not humble enough to be bound 
by conditions. 

Nevertheless, I will not say that Pudens 
is altogether wrong. The Quakers, we 
know, draw the same distinction between 
maintenance and remuneration: They who 
preach the gospel may “‘ live of the gospel,”’ 
but to make a bargain beforehand, to be 
sure of so much a year, is with them 
to ‘hnder the gospel.’’ It is a nice 
distinction. It is one of Barclay’s Pro- 
positions in his Apology that ministry 
must be without hire, must not be a 
trade to get money. by, that it is 
“‘Jawful to receive only such Temporals 
(to wit, what may be needful for meat 
and clothing) as are given them freely and 
cordially by those to whom they have 
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communicated Spirituals.’* The flaw in 
the reasoning seems to be that in the pas- 
toral charges of the Gospels the words 
** food ”’ (rpod#) and ‘‘ pay ’’ (y1a80c) are 
both used, and the former would certainly 
not supply all the wants of an itinerant 
ministry. It is easy to see what has been 
the effect in the past of a systam of en- 
dowments and emoluments; it is not so 
easy to say what would be the effect 
in the future of unsystematic doles and 
pittances: Some of the worst ecclesiastical 
abuses would certainly have been avoided 
if Christian ministry had been made less 
lucrative; too many things have been 
done, and not in Crete alone. ‘‘ for filthy 
lucre’s sake.’?? But, with the same ex- 
perience of the past to guide us, we may 
say that ministerial mendicancy has its 
drawbacks also. It is not easily combined 
with efficiency. If patronage and pre- 
ferment, and the prizes of high office, have 
been corrupting influences, they have also 
been attractions, without which much 
distinguished and fruitful service would 
never have been secured: The happy 
mean would possibly be the adoption 
of a graduated scale of approved payment, 
as in other fields of official career: 

‘* Freely ye have received.’” It is an 
old objection that training for the ministry 
is not now freely received: It involves 
expensive preparation and a long period of 
uoremunerative waiting. Common pru- 
dence demands, and common sense agrees, 
that the outlay should be taken into account 
and made good by those who expect it, 
and profit by it: 

My own misgivings are deeper, I fear, 
than those which trouble Pudens. I some- 
times wonder whether paid ministries may 
not be the chief bar to that fusion of divided 
churches which we all desire: Specialised 
and salaried functions of any kind produce 
a tenacious and pugnacious habit of mind. 
A professional spirit, once excited, mag- 
nifies and elaborates everything that is 
professionally distinctive: The lay mind 
is less combative, and religious bodies would 
probably gravitate into harmony, though 
not perhaps into unity, if ministers of 
religion did not make the lines of separation 
needlessly sharp, and offensively clear: 
T must ask Pudens whether we cannot 
have a round-table conference on the subject. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Be joy still ours! For have we not 
together 
Tn union sweet Life’s dusty pathway 
trod 2 
Our married souls no dreadiul doom can 
sever : 
Love still is ours—that greatest gift of 
God ! 
Be joy still thine! For, in thy home 
supernal— 
Where joy is crowned by joy, and new 
delights - 


And wonders new tnfold—is bliss eternal ; 
For ever Love abides in those clear 


heights. 
Be joy still mine! For, answering to my 
yearning, 
With magic brush doth memory paint 
for me at 


Thy face benignant, still upon me turning 
Its look of Love, and Peace, and Purity. 
Auice Armsrrone Lucas: 
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MRS. FREDERICK NETILEFOLD. 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death on Sunday last at Streatham- 
grove of Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold. She 
had been ill for many months, but. the 
end came somewhat suddenly: Mrs. Net- 
tlefold was sister to the late Mr. John 
Warren, and a brother and sister survive 
her. When in good health she took an 
active interest in Unitarian work, and was 
always ready by her presence and her purse 
to help our churches and missions, She 
was bright and eager in her advocacy of 
any movement in which she was interested, 
and the Women’s Liberal Association and 


other organisations greatly appreciated her — 


services. Those who have beard her read 


or speak in public know that she pos- 


sessed considerable dramatic power of 
expression. A delightful companion, a 
steadfast friend, a generous benefactor, 
there are many who will keep her life and 


good deeds in grateful and affectionate. 


remembrance. Thos? near and dear to her 


will miss her sorely, for she prized her 
home-life above everything else. Two sons 


and thres daughters mourn a mother’s 
death. Her husband’s name is known and 
honoured among all our churches and 
societies, and there will go out to him the 
sincere sympathy of a wide circle of 


friends. ‘ 


SUGGESTIONS ON “RESTATEMENT,’’ 
I,— History anp RELIGION. 


In a recent essay in restatement with 
the above title (June 2) it was held that 
religious beliefs should not be based upon 
historical events. ‘ Absolute truth can 
hardly be thought of in connection with 
probable evidence.’’ Now if all that is 
meant by this is (to quote further) that 
religion must be free to reject what is 


‘historically unassured ’’ we agree. But 


when ‘spiritual intuition’? is set up 
against historical beliefs as the source of 
religious faith there is a difficult position. 
And here let us premise that the point is 
not, as the writer seems to think, that 
faith cannot vouch for the truth of his- 
torical statements. It certainly cannot. 
But it must be maintained that cur 
religious belief is partly, even largely, con- 
stituted by the views we hold of history. 
It has been well said that religion is 
essentially a doctrine of the world. Tiven 
Dr. Percy Gardner, who makes so much 
of psychology, is in agreement with this. 
All ideas about God are really ideas about 
the nature of the world. And our ideas 
about the nature of the world must rest 
upon what we believe about its courses 
and fortunes—its history. It would make 
all the difference to our attitude in reli- 
gion if, eg., we found that the life of 
Jesus and the story of his disciples were 
the ingenious contrivance of some deft 
literary artist of the second century, and 
must be simply dropped out, as Edwin 
Johnson wanted to drop certain cen- 
turies. We can never get free from the 
necessity to build upon concrete facts. 
Every Absolutist philosopher no less than 
every Pragmatist persuades himself that 
he does so. Have we never heard of the 


{<‘dialectical idyll” in which Hegel is 
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said to have delineated the self-evolution 
of the Absolute onthe shores of the 
Mediterranean? It is quite true that 
‘Faith is a moral effort, and has nothing 
to do with the process by which convic- 
tion is formed.’’ But this says nothing 
as to the objects and contents of faith. 
Faith in God must carry with it implica- 
tions as to His government of the world. 
The attempt to get an object of faith in 
vacuo, 1s useless. It is allied to the 
attempt to sever faith from reason and 
keep them in water-tight compartments, 
There is no secure and serene Olympia 
of faith where contingency has not to be 
reckoned with. Bishop Butler was right 
about ‘ probability.’’ If a man said 
that wherever he stood upon the earth 
it might give way under him, therefore 
he would never rest till he could stand on 
air, we should have a parallel to this 
distrust of historical religion. We must 
take the risk. Intuition and_ insight 
are of course the immediate form of our 
religious knowledge, but they are in- 
tuition of and insight into facts, histories, 
persons. Of course they are spiritual; 
but history is spiritual. Teco often what 
men take for their intuitions are anemic 
ghosts bred of isolation from the shocks 
and perils of actuality. No wonder the 
world is suspicious of them. 

The logical outcome of non-historical 
religion is seen in the slippery slide into 
non-theistic ethicism: whose woe Mr. 
Chesterton has spoken. From this cul de 
sac of modern thinking we can be saved 
only by discovering the actual organic 
affiliations existing among men, by means 
of which their lives are ranged into an 
evolution that reveals God. For us, this 
means historic Christianity. 

W;: WHITAKER: 


UNITY: 


iv is the hour, the hour of God, 

And now is the time to be ; 

And all that travelled the endless road 
Ts touching the life in thee 


The waves of the universe meet 
In the will of a human soul, 
And the passions of ages beat 
Tn reason that love makes whole. 


The eyes of the stars are thine, 
And thy very heart is theirs, 
Hope far remote is near divine, 
And darker with brighter shares: 


Heaven is open to this earth, 
The high and the low are kin ; 
The sun a brother is in birth 4 
With our homes and fires within: 


The passing is making the ever, 
The chance is a step of law, 
And the fate that seems to sever 
Obeys what the future saw: 
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THE INQUIRER. 
THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


I sust mentioned to you last week the 
new little book by Miss Frances E. Cooke, 
‘* The Children’s Hour,’’* and said I was 
sure you would like to have it. The first 
and last pieces are New Year’s addresses 
which have not been published before, and 
there are two others I am not sure about, 
but the other twenty-two have all appeared 
in our Children’s Column; and perhaps 
you will remember that there are six more 
of her ** columns ”’ reprinted in that other 
little book of ‘‘ Addresses to Children for 
use in Home and School,’ which was 
published six years ago by the Sunday 
School Association: 

1 am reminding you of this, because 
Miss Cooke is an invalid now, and cannot 
write any more children’s columns for us, 
and her sister has to take care of her. It 
will, I know, be a great pleasure to them 
both to feel that you children are glad to 
have these little books, with the others she 
has written for you, and to know that you 
are thinking gratefully and lovingly of her 
in her illness. Look at the last page of this 
** Children’s Hour,’’ and you will see from 
the list that there are twenty-one little 
books which Miss Cooke has written, all 
for you children, and all telling of the lives 
of noble men and women. There are the 
stories of such great Englishmen as Latimer 
and William Tyndale and Sir Thomas More, 
and of those brave reformers Cobden and 
Lloyd Garrison, and of our own religious 
teachers and heroes, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Channing and Parker; then there is the 
beautiful hfe of Dorothea Dix and of St. 
Francis of Assissi, and the poet Whittier; 
these and others, all helping us to feel how 
brave and true and beautiful our human 
life may be. One of the books is called 
**In Goodly Company,’’ and another 
** Noble Workers,’’ each of them contain- 
ing a number of short biographical sketches; 
and a rather larger book is the history 
of England, in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
** Children’s Study Series.’’ As one thinks 
ofall these books, and of how their inspiring 
story, so simply and beautifully told, has 
helped the children, and the elders too, in 
innumerable homes, to believe more in 
goodness and to be themselves more 
brave and trve, one feels that it is a very 
rich harvest that she who wrote the books 
is reaping all the time from her years of 
patient and devoted work. And those who 
know her best know most surely, what all 
must feel who read her books, how beau- 
tiful and brave and unselfish a spirit has 
from the first inspired her work, worthy 
of that ‘* Goodly Company.’” 

Look at ‘‘ The Children’s Hour ’’ and 
you will see that it is full of helpful things. 
In the chapter about Emerson’s famous 
saying, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ 
Miss Cooke tells about Michael Angelo, 
and in the last New Year’s address, which 
is new to us, she speaks of him again. 
The address is on ‘‘ Set thine house in 
order,’” and speaking about the religion 
men need in their daily lives Miss Cooke 
SAYS :— 

** One thing is certain, the more we try 
to do the right the more clearly do we 
hear the divine whisper in our souls. We 
all need a Gospel which shall teach us to 


* Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 1s. net. Postage, 2d, 
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find God in our daily work, which shall 
make our daily pleasures holy, and show 
that he serves God best who most does his 
duty in the world: 

“* It is said that of old the great artist 
Michael Angelo took his copies from the 
common persons in the streets and wrought 
them out on the walls and ceilings of the 
Vatican, changing a beggar into a giant, 
and an ordinary woman who bore a basket 
of flowers on her arm into an angel: And 
the beggar and the fiower girl stand there 
now in their lustrous beauty, speaking to 
travellers who wander thither from every 
part of the world. So out of the common 
daily events we may paint on the walls 
of our lives the fairest figures. Surely it 
is a glorious thing for us that when, at the 
ending of the old year* we want to set our 
house in order we car turn our thoughts 
to Christ, whose birth we celebrate this 
week, and can see how for the spirit of our 
lives resembles his: We have to look at no 
great ideal out of sight of our own every day 
lives, but at one who lived among simple 
homely people, and who carried his holy 
influence to the workshop and the marriage 
feast, and to all the ordinary events of 
life. 

** Not long ago I was in a foreign city 
where stood a great cathedral, and the 
narrow street, and crowded little houses 
pressed up closely round it, and the busy 
ways of men and the noises of the town 
went on whilst the cathedral stood almost 
unnoticed, except four times an hour, 
when the bells high up in the tower rang 
out some sweet old tune. Then the chil- 
dren listened in their play, and the busy 
men and women who thronged the narrow 
streets turned their thoughts to the beau 
tifvl temple in their midst.‘ : 

“So the thought of Christ’s holy example 
should constantly break in upon us to 
influenze our daily thoughts and deeds: 
li this were so we should have no need of 
prophet’s words or New Year’s bells to 
rouse us to a better life, for ‘‘ our house 
would always be in order.’* 

Those are almost the last words of this 
little book. They will help to remind you 
how much worth your while it will be to 
get it, and to tell your friends about it, 
too. 


With this month’s number of The 
World’s Work and Play Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, M.P. completes the eighth volume 
of this popular magazine and four years 
of admirable work. With his retirement 
from the editorship the magazine is to 
become entirely non-political in character, 
but will retain all the other features of 
and. practical information 
which have made it so welcome a visitor 

Good Housekeeping reaches this month 
the seventh number of its first volume 
(40, Whitefriars-street, E.C. 6d. monthly), 
and continues to furnish good and useful 
advice as well as wholesome amuse- 
ment for those who aspire to be good 
householders. Note this month the 
articles on the ‘ Punishment — of 
Children,”? and “How to Manage a 
Little Garden in November.” 


* This Addyess was given on the last Sunday 
of the year in Christmas week. In the book, on 
p. 137, in the last line but one there is a mis- 
print: owt is printed instead of ** ow thoughts,” 
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MR. BIRRELL’S REPLY. 

THE speech delivered by Mr. BrrrEeLi 
at Bristol on Tuesday has doubtless 
attracted the attention of many of our 
readers. It deserves the attention of all 
who are interested in his particular subject, 
the Education Bill, and of all who believe 
in the principle of self-government. One 
of the chief complaints against the line 
taken by the Opposition Peers in regard 
to the Bill is that it impairs the force ct 
local authority. Mr. Brrreti does not 
exaggerate the danger of pursuing such a 
line. Men of ability will not be attracted 
to public service on the local councils if 
their discretion is to be perpetually ham- 
pered by cast-iron legislation. The fre- 
quent intreduction of ‘‘ shall,’’ instead of 
‘‘may,’’ into the Bill vitally affects its 
character. The cause of this kind of 
alteration is not far to seek; indeed, it 
has been candidly admitted during the 
debates in the Houce of Lords. It arises 
from a rooted distrust of the Democracy. 
Tnstances are quoted of action by the local 
authority, which, for one reason or another, 
is objectionable to certain parties. As a 
matter of fact, we believe, instances of real 
hardship are very few—certainly not suffi- 
cient to justify penalising all the great 
self-governing bodies with mandatory regu- 
lations which destroy initiative and kill 
the interest necessary to produce effective 
public service. Mr. Brrretu does well to 
expose the mistake of pursuing such a 
policy. ; 

But he could hardly have possessed a 
mere tincture of the true democratic spirit, 
if he had not raised his vigorous protest 
against the whole procedure involved in the 
constitution and practice of the Upper 
House. Consisting of men in whose appoint- 
ment as legislators the nation has no voice, 
it continually thwarts the endeavours of 
the Hous2 of Commons whenever the 
majority in that House happens to be 
Liberal. No matter how great that major- 
ity may be, its will is subject to the kind 
of obstruction manifested in the debates 


lof the House of Lords on the Education 


Bill. When we remember that one, and 
only one, section of the religious commu- 
nity is specially, and we may say strongly, 
if not formidably, represented in the Upper 
House, the anomaly becomes monstrous. 
The United Kingdom is not, and cannot 
be, a self-governing nation while the House 
of Lords remains where it is and what it 
is. 


If grave constitutional issues are thus 
forced to the front, the fault is not theirs 
who have urged moderation on the Lords, 
lay and spiritual. In our medley of com- 
promises we are a people little disposed to 
pursue the absolutely logical. Anomalies 
in theory are long tolerated among us, if 
substantial practical justice is secured. Mr. 
BrirRELL, we think, has reason on his side 
when he remonstrates that his Bill has 
not been met in the spirit in which” it 
was offered. Even his opponents must 
admit that he gave ample evidence of a 
power to appreciate their case, and of a 
genuine desire to go as far as possible 
to conciliate them. Many of his friends 
believed, and still maintain, that he went 
too far in this direction. He wished to 
secure certain essential principles — full 
popular control of all schools maintained 
out of the public purse, freedom of all 
teachers from theological tests, and the 
provision of simple Bible teaching for the 
children generally, while affording oppor- 
tunity in special cases for special types 
of doctrinal instruction. In regard to the 
first of these the Lords have seriously 
crippled the local authorities; in regard 
to the second they have insisted on 
amendments which; in “‘ allowing’’ the 
ordinary teacher to give special doctrinal 
teaching, obviously ‘‘ allow ’’ the managers 
of schools to shut out all applicants but 
those of their own peculiar theological 
colour. As to the provision of ‘‘ simple 
Bible teaching,” Mr. Birretu speaks 
pathetically. As a practical man he sees 
clearly that to leave all religious teaching 
‘* to the churches,’’ as we are often urged, 
is to trust to a very doubtful expedient. 
For his own part he would deeply regret 
what is called the ‘‘ secular solution,’’ 
although he acknowledges that many who 
supported him in this attitude in the 
House of Commons were less apprehensive 
as to that solution'than he was. But all 
his conciliatory efforts have been fruitless ; 
the Bill, as it will emerge from the Lords, 
will be a ‘‘ Church ’’ Bill, not a national 
one, and the ‘‘ Government will have no 
use for such a Bill.’’ The sole hope, a 
very faint one, that something good may 
survive the strife of parties over the 
measure, lies in the possible penitence of 
the Peers when reporting the Bill. Mr. 
BrrRELL’s straightforward and manly state- 
ment may possibly affect them ; if not, we 
can but anticipate a very serious struggle. 
If we understand the temper of the House 


of Commons and of the constituencies, such 
a struggle will inevitably. result in the 
tealing up of some amiable compromises, 
and a considerably worse plight for those 
who wish to teach their private creeds at 
public expense. 


<P 
FRENCH PROTESTANT UNION. 


In the Inquirer of August 25 Professor 
JEAN REVILLE wrote on the ‘‘ Situation of 
the Churches in France,’’ and referring to 
the prospects of the Protestant churches, 
told of the renewed refusal of the extreme 
orthodox party at their synod, held at 
Montpellier in June, to agree to any pos- 
sible terms of union with the liberal wing. 
This led to a decided movement of protest 
on the part of the moderate orthodox men 
of the Centre, who from the first had _ 
pleaded for union. As a result the Con- 
sistory of Jarnac, holding that moderate 
position, took the initiative in summoning 
a representative assembly of all the 
churches anxious to find a basis for union; 
This Assembly was held at Jarnac, which 
is a little town on the Charente, about 
sixty miles south-east of La Rochelle, on 
October 24 to 26, and realised more than 
all the expectations of the friends of union 
and peace. According to the last report 
that we have seen more than a hundred 
churches were represented by some 130 
delegates, and many more, prevented by 
distance from being present, were in hearty 
accord with what was done, 

Much earnest work had been done in 
preparation for this meeting. A group of 
moderate orthodox clergy, who met at 
Rouen in July, issued a declaration very 
similar to that originally offered by the 
liberals as a basis for union, with an earnest 
plea ‘for the sinking of diiferences for the - 
sake of the common cause of French Pro- 
testantism, and for the success of the 
meeting at Jarnac; while a similar plea 
was made in September by the Provincial 
Synod at Livron (Drome). When the 
Assembly met at Jarnac the proposed: 
declaration of principles, which should be 
the basis of union, was in the hands of all 
the members, and had already received 
full consideration. It was passed unani- 
mously, without discussion, by the Assem- 
bly, as we shall presently relate, but there 
was full discussion of the preliminary 
resolutions and of the statutes of the pro- 
posed National Union of the Reformed - 
Churches of Franze. We shall print at 
the end of this ‘article the resolutions; 
the preamble, and the Declaration of 
Principles, for the translation of which we — 
are indebted to the Rey. A: E. O’ Connor; 
of Torquay. 

On the first day of the Assembly, M: 
WILFRED Monop, a leader of the Moderates, 
presented on behalf of his Committee of 
Organisation an admirable report on the 
steps which had led up to that meeting, 
and the spirit of the proposals for union; 
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and in the order of the succeeding business, 
the proposed Statutes for the National 
Union of the Churches were considered 
before the vote was taken on the Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

The Statutes declared that the National 
Union, to be formed in accordance with 
the laws of July 1, 1901, and December 9, 
1905, should be known as the Union of 
the Reformed Churches, the affairs of 
which would be managed by a general 
representative assembly. 

“* Adopting the declaration of the Apostle 
Paul: * The letter killeth but the Spirit 
giveth life,’ the Union desires to group 
together those who have for their ain, 
not a dogmatic uniformity, but the triumph 
of truth, holiness, and love.’? Such was 
the second statute, and the third provided 
that membership should be open not only 

_to those religious societies which accepted 
the actual Declaration of Principles, but to 
those also which declared their own princi- 
ples to be broadly the same as those of 
the Union. 

! When the Assembly came on the last 
morning to deal with the Declaration of 
Principles, there was at one point a mo- 
ment’s hesitation as to whether there ought 
not to be some further discussion of its 
terms, but this was swept away by an 
impassioned and persuasive specch of 
CHARLES WAGNER’S, which ended amid 
a scene of protound and indescribable emo- 
tion. Several liberal ministers, when the 
motion for the adoption of the Declaration 
was made, had urged that it should be at 
once accepted, without discussion, since 
the churches which sent them there had 
already earnestly considered its terms, and 
it was on the basis of that Declaration 

that they had met; but M. GouneLtp, a 
moderate minister, objected that it might 
have the appearance of undue haste if 
the vote were taken at once. M. Berr- 
RAND entorced the plea ot his fellow liberals, 

-and then M. Waaner rose and added the 
final convincing word. In his own person, 
he said, and in his own religious experience, 
he had long since united those forces which 
in Protestantism had been in conflict, ex- 
cluding one another, and which that day 
they were anxious to unite. Nurtured in 
orthodoxy, he had passed through other 
experiences of the inward life, but always 
to find the same Gospel, and, under the 
most diverse forms, the same inspiration. 
So he recognised that men who were equally 
good Christians were in conflict simply 
because they did not understand one 
another. He found the true reconciliation 
as he let their thoughts permeate his own 
soul. In the spirit of him who said: ‘‘I 
am the Truth,’ there was a wonderful 
power to reduce the most various fractions 
to a common denominator. They had 
come together, disciples of the one Saviour, 
the Crucified, they had the same passion 
for the Eternal, the living and ever present 
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Gop, the same faith in Him. They had 
come to that Assembly from the East and 
the West, from opposite poles of thought, 
as into a furnace where their substance 
would be tested by the fire, and they 
would be brought to union. In that cru- 
cible, where they were united in love and 
sorrow, there would be seen to be but one 
bright metal leit, the pure gold of Christian 
communion. When lovers came to the 
altar to be married they did not begin to 
discuss the articles of the Civil Code, and 
had no need of advocates. They said 
simply ‘‘ Yes,’’ and their souls went into 
the one word. That was enough. And so 
it was with them that day. It was a happy 
union they were to complete and seal. 
Let them have confidence. The Invisible 
was in their midst, more powerful than all 
who were against them, Himself to preside 
at that union, a guarantee of its sincerity 
and permanence. Let them hear Curisr 
saying to them: ‘‘ My children, I am here. 
Do not fear; only believe! ’”’ 


That is a very imperfect report of M. 
WaAGNER’s speech, but even a verbatim 
report, we are assured, could by no means 
reproduce its profound effect upon the 
Assembly. Moderates and liberals alike 
were moved to tears. M. GounrLie cried 
out, ‘‘ The discussion is at an end ’’?; and 
M. Witrrep Monon, the leader of the 
Moderates, threw himself upon Wacner’s 
neck. The President addressing WAGNER 
said: ‘‘ The Spirit of Gop moved in your 
heart, and at the same time in the hearts 
of the others, clearing all hindrances away” ; 
and he then read the Declaration, the whole 
Assembly standing, and it was unanimously 
adopted. M. Scuutz offered prayer, and 
the members united in smging LurxHmr’s 
hymn: ‘‘ A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 

So the Union was effected, and after a 
brief recess the business of organisation was 
completed. The final resolution was an 
expression of gratitude for the happy issue 
of the meeting, and at the same time of 
sorrow that one part of the family of 
the Reformed had been absent from that 
festival of reconciliation. It offered to the 
brethren who had not felt able to be prescnt 
the assurance that every word spoken and 
every act of the Assembly had one constant 
aim—to hasten the union of all French 
Protestants on the common ground of 
evangelic faith. The President ended his 
closing address with an expression of con- 
fidence that after that morning’s profound 
experience of the Divine presence in their 
midst, Gop would give them strength to 
meet all criticisms, even the most unjust, 
to which they would doubtless be subjected, 
and to overcome all Ly love and charity. 

The Assembly of Jarnac has secured 
that there shall at least be not more 
than two divisions of the old Church of 
the Huguenots, the ultra-orthodox and 
the free and progressive. Its members 
are pledged to work for ultimate unity. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS AT JARNAC. 


Resotutions ADOPTED AT THE First 
SITTING, ON THE READING OF THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE. 


THE Representatives of the Reformed 
Churches assembled at Jarnac, placing 
themselves outside of and above party 
divisions, 

Having heard the explanations of the 
Committee of Initiative, appointed at 
Rouen to prepare the present Assembly ; 

Having taken cognizance of the address 
unanimously voted by the Synod of the 
United Reformed Churches at Livron ; 

Express the -hope that nothing shall 
any longer prevent them from working 
together for the building up of a spiritual 
edifice, open to all the children of the 
Reformation in France ; 

Declare that they are in agreement as 
to the necessity of giving, as a foundation, 
to this edifice, a religious Declaration, a 
Discipline, and a Programme of evangeli- 
zation ; 

Finally, at the moment of setting to 
work, they humble themselves before God 
for theiec errors and their faults. They 
offer thanks to Him for their spiritual 
fellowship, and, full of confidence in the 
future, they hold out a brotherly hand, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to all Christians 
outside the present assembly, who like 
them are resolved to maintain unshaken 
the two ancient pillars of Protestant 
religion: faith and liberty, liberty and 
faith. 


RESOLUTIONS AND PREAMBLE * ADOPTED 

CoNJOINTLY, AND PLACED AT THE Heap 

OF THE DEcLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
AND THE STATUTES. 


Resolutions. 


The members of the Assembly of Jarnac, 
desiring above all to accomplish a work 
of peace and brotherhood, and to render 
possible in the near future the rapproche- 
ment of the diverse elements of French 
Protestantism and their organization in 
one body, 

Bearing in mind that, in the religious, 
political, and social crisis through which 
France is passing, God lays upon our 
Churches the duty of uniting together 
for common action, 

Beseech all their brethren to hasten 


‘the convocation of a General Assembly, 


to be elected by the ‘‘ Associations 
Cultuelles,’’? such an assembly being 
desived by the immense majority of 
French Protestants, and having been 


formally decided both by the Synods of 
Reims and Montpellier and by the Liberal 
Assembly of Montpellier ; 
Expressly charge the committee ap- 
pointed by the Jarnac Assembly to enter 
as early as possible inte communication 
with the authorised representatives ot 
existing groups, with a view to the prompt 
convocation of a General Assembly, 


Preamble. 


The members of the Assembly, in the 
desire and hope of preventing a permanent 
division’ among the Reformed Churches 
of France, 

Full of confidence in the mercy and the 
promises of the Heavenly Father, _ 

Decide to draw up a Declaration of 
Principles and a Draft of Statutes which 
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they submit to the General Assembly 
of the Reformed Churches. 

In the meantime they propose and 
advise the Churches to unite at once, on 
the basis of this Declaration of Primciples 
and of these Statutes. They instruct 
their Committee to take—on the request 
of the Churches—such steps as may 
follow from this decision. 

But they solemnly declare that while 
provisionally adopting this constitution 
they do not claim to impose it on the 
Assembly to be convened, and that they 
desire to rally to a wider union voted by 
that Assembly and inspired by the same 
spirit. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The representatives of the Reformed 
Churches of France assembled at Jarnac, 
October 24 to 26, 1906, acting in. the 
spirit of the resolutions adopted at Rouen 
on the 11th and 12th of July, convinced 
that in the present circumstances the 
Holy Spirit lays upon them responsibilt- 
‘ ties which they can no longer avoid ; 

Feeling their personal unworthiness— 
having implored the grace of God and 
deliberated together in peace and brother- 
liness ; 

Recognising in the Churches the existence 
of a genuine need of intellectual sincerity, 
and a more and more conscious aspiration 
towards a fraternal unity founded on 
common religious experiences and upheld 
by a common desire for moral repentance, 
spiritual awakening, theological renova- 
tion, and social action ; 

Determined go far.as they are concerned, 
and so far as it depends on them, to pre- 
serve intact the faith and the liberty 
which made the greatness of the Reformed 
Chuzches of France ; 

Being resolved to close the era of useless 
controversy in order to call all disciples 
of the Master to activity in good ceeds, 
to the awakening of the Churches, to the 
evangelization of our Country, to mis- 
sionary work, to the emancipation’ of 
souls that are being lost, to war against 
all the strongholds of sin for the triumph 
of the Kingdom of Ged upon earth in 
justice, love, and holiness ; 

In fellowship of spirit with the Reformed 
Churches of France which expressed their 
faith in the sixteenth century in the con- 
fession of La Rochelle, and in the nine- 
teenth in the Declaration of 1872, and 
with all the Churches that are descended 
from the Reformation ; 

Proclaim joyfully and with all their 
heart : 

(1) Faith in Jesus Christ, ‘‘ the Son of 
the livmg God,’’ supreme gift of the 


Father to suffering and sinful Humanity, | 


who, by his holy life, his teaching, his 
death on the cross, his resurrection and 
his abiding action on souls and in the 
world, saves to the uttermost all those 
who are brought through him into union 
with God, and Jays upon them the duty 
of working for the building up of the 
City of justice and brotherhood ; 

(2) The unique religious value of the 
Bible as a record of the progressive revela- 
tions of God ; 

(3) The right and the duty, for believers 
and for Churches, of free inquiry according 
to the rules of scientific method, and of 
work for the reconciliation of modern 
thought with the Gospel ; 
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(4) The distinctly lay and popular 
character of religious associations, the 
brotherly co-operation in the parish of 
all ministers and laymen, each one placing 
at the service of the rest the gifts he has 
received ; 

(5) The maintenance of the Presbyterian 
synodal system, which implies the religious, 
administrative, and financial autonomy 
of the parishes, and their solidarity as a 
confederation of Churches. 

Finally, therefore, being bent above 
all on realising the union of hearts and 
wills, they invite all believers and Churches 
to join them, who desire to uphold and 
propagate the essential principles oi the 
Gospel and of the Reformation. 


CHESTER WELCOME MEETING AND 
PRESENTATION. 


On Monday evening, Nov. 5, meetings 
were held in Matthew Henry’s Chapel to 
welcome the Rev. D. Jenkin Evans, the 
new minister, and his wife, and to do 
honour to the venerable pastor emeritus 
of the congregation, the Rev. J. K. 
Montgomery. Mr. Arthur Johnson pre- 
sided at the welcome meeting, and he and 
Mrs. Maurice Williams and Mr. Oliver 
gave expression to the cordial welcome of 
the congregation and Sunday-school, while 
the Rev. J. R. Jones, of Aberdare, bore 
testimony -to the good qualitics of the 
new minister, whom he had known all 
his life. He had been Sunday-school 
teacher and choir leader, then minister 
and leader of the musical festival in his 
district, and had been made president of 
the South Wales Unitarian Association. 
He was-a Welshman with unbounded 
enthusiasm for his work. The Rey. J. 
K: Montgomery, formerly for so many 
years minister of the chapel, and still 
resident in Chester, joined inthe welcome, 
and the Rev. H. D. Roberts (another 
former minister), the Revs. H. F. Short, 
J. C. Street, and T. Lloyd Jones also 
added their good wishes, which Mr. Evans 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The occasion was also taken on the 
same evening to make a presentation to 
the Rey. J. K. Montgomery on behalf 
of theSouth Cheshire District Association. 
This took place at a meeting in the school- 
room, over which Mr. Arthur Orrett 
presided. In addition to those already 
mentioned, the Revs. Dendy Agate, D. 
Davis, and G. Peglar were also present. 
The Rev. H. E. Haycock, another former 
minister, telegraphed his regret at being 
unable to be there. 

The presentation, which was of an 
illuminated address (read by the Rev. H. 
F. Short) was made by the Rev. Jamzs 
C. Strenr. The address, which was in 
affectionate terms, bore a high tribute to 
the fservices rendered through long years 
by Mr. Montgomery to the cause of truth 
and education, of social progress and 
religion, Mr. Street, in making the pre- 
sentation, spoke of his friendship of 
fifty years with Mr. Montgomery, 
which had begun when he first entered 
the ministry: Mr. Montgomery, he said, 
during his exceedingly long series of years 
had rendered great service both to God 
and man. During all those years he had 
kept. clearly shining before him a keen 
and high sense of duty, and had set a 
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noble example to ministers much younger 
than himself. To wear the white flower 
of a blameless life for ninety years was 
only given to few of the sons of men. But 
Mr. |Montgomery had worn it, and was 


| wearing it to-day. To-day his hair was 


snowy with many winters, and his experi- 
ence could look back upon very many 
phases of life, yet throughout them all he 
had gone clearly, honourably, and nobly 
forward, inspired with a love for sweet- 
ness, holiness, and truth: 

The Rev. J. K. Monrcommry acknow- 
ledged the presentation with much feeling, 
and read a reply, in which he acknow- 
ledged the many blessings of his long life, 
and especially the exceeding kindness of his 
friends: 

‘s Your address,’’ he said, “ has set up 
a high (but not too high) ideal even for a 
minister of the gospel of love and joy and 
peace, but the real does not often accord 
with the ideal, and I cannot conceal from 
myself that I have never more than come 
within sight of it. I am reminded that 
it is for us when we have done all, to say 
that we are unprofitable servants. We 
have but done that which was our duty. 
Happy for those who can say so much. 
Let, me say in conclusion that I only hope 
I may be worthy of the blessings of which 
we speak and of the high ideal and affec- 
tionate appreciation of the life work and 
spirit which you so kindly say has been 
useful to others. Itis reward enough that 
any sympathy in word or deed of mine 
has been helpful toany fellow- worshipper or 
fellow-worker. I have no desire or ambition 
other than being useful to and winning 
the regard and afiection of those among 
whom I have lived and laboured. I end 
as I began by heartily thanking you for 
your affectionate address and for its 
closing desire that the last years of my 
life may be fuller of blessing and crowned 
when the end comes with the great ;f well 
done, good and faithful servant; ”* nor 
can there be any higher prayer for any of 
you and for those to whom I trust your 
address may ever be the memorial of the 
long and strenuous life of your affectionate 
brother and fellow-worker, J. K. Monr- 
GOMERY.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding brought the meeting to a close. 


A GLASGOW JUBILEE. 


Tue Glasgow Unitarian Church was 
founded in 1810; and the building in St. 
Vincant-street in which the congregation 
at present worships was opened in 1856, 
early in the ministry of the late Dr. 
Crosskey. In commemoration of the latter 
event, jubilee services and other meetings 
were held last month. A report sent at 
the time went astray, hence the lateness 
of this record. The special preachers were 
the Revs. Gertrvd von Petzola, of Leicester ; 
Frank Walters, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and 
James Harwood, of London; while on the 
fourth Sunday the minister ot the chi rch, 
the Rev. James Forrest, brought the series 
to a close. All the services were most 
helpi.l to the members of the church, and 
considerable interest was aroused outside 
our own community. The congregations, 
despite most unfavourable weather on 
three of the four Sundays, were large and 
enthusiastic, and many strangers were 
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present who had never before been inside 
the church. 

Besides the Sunday services two other 
meetings were held that merit special 
notice. On the evening of Monday, Octo- 
ber 22, a Jubilee Social mecting took place 
in the Queen’s Rooms, at which about 
two hundred and fifty were present, On 
this occasion the congregation were de- 
lighted to have with them a large number 
of friends from the South, as well as minis- 
ters and representatives from nearly all 
ths Scottish Unitarian churches. Dr. 
Barlow and My. Forrest received the 
members of the congregation and friends, 
and after tea the former, who presided, 
was accompanied to the platfo:m by Miss 
Marian Pritchard (Aunt Amy), the Revs 
Dr. §. M. COzothers, Dr. John Hunter, 
James Harwood, R. B. Drummond, W. 
Copeland Bowie, J. Forrest, and Mz. Ion 
Pritchard. All the speakers heartily ex- 
pressed their congratulations and good 
wishes on behalf of the church, the ad- 
dresses by Dvs. Hunter and Crothers, and 
Miss Pritchard being particularly helptul 
and inspiring. In every way the meeting 
was a signal success, and was a time of 
great refreshing to all. The following even- 
ing Dr. Crothers lectured in the church to 
2 very larg2 gathering. His subject was: 
“The Present Crisis in the Christian 
Ghuich,’’ and his treatment of it was ‘a 
veritable inspiration and delight. For 
ovec an hour he held his audience spzll- 
bound, and the uplitting influence of his 
wise and informing words, and gentle, 
cheeiy optimistic spirit, will long remain 
with all who had the privilege to listen to 
his cleat convincing statement of the 
church’s present duty and opportunity. 

These Jubilee Celebrations have given 
the St. Vincent-streat triends a splendid 
send-off on this season’s work. Young and 
old have been enthused with hope and 
courag2, ard expect for long to reap a 
harvest of good in increased intere t and 
earnestness among the members of: the 
congregation, and an accession of numbers 
trom amorg the many unattached liberal 
religionists in the city of Glasgow. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent usa cutting 

from the Christian Herald of Nov. 8, 
containing an article by the Rev. Dr. 
Leach, headed “‘ Conversion of a Unitarian 
Minister.” We were naturally interested 
to know who this was, but the article, 
which is written very much to edification 
of the orthodox readers of the Christian 
Herald, gives no name or date, and Dr. 
Leach must forgive us if we are sceptical 
as to the exact truth of the conversation 
held with the convert, as he has recorded 
it. For there is clue enough in the article 
for us to be able to identify Dr. Leach’s 
man, and his ‘‘conversion’’ happened 
seven years ago. He was nob originally 
a Unitarian, but was trained for the 
ministry, and for seven years was a 
minister of the United Methodist Free 
Church (beginning in 1875). Subsequently, 
asa Unitarian minister, he cannot be said 
to have been a success. If, as Dr. Leach 
says, this ‘‘able and well-read man ’’ is 
now “‘a useful and able Congregational 
minister in Yorkshire,’’ and ‘‘has done 
and is doing good service for Jesus Christ,”’ 
we must all be glad of that. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Hditor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME. 
and ali private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 

THE ‘“ NEW THEOLOGY’? AND 

UNITARIANS. 


Sir,—In the columns of Tum Inquirer 
and also of the Daily News, Mr. Page Hopps 
takes me to task, with a kind of bitter 
suavity, for some alleged statements in 
respect of Unitarianism. Mr. Hopps bases 
his attack on a short newspaper report of a 
necessarily long, argumentative, and some- 
what abstruse sermon on the ‘‘ Divine 
Immanence.’’ If he had reflected fcr one 
moment he would have come to the con- 
clusion that the chances were a thousand 
to one against such a report being reliable, 
adequate, or in any real way accurate. 
There is, as a matter of fact, absolutely no 
ground for the position he takes up with 
respect to myself, save in the defective- 
ness of the report in the columns of the 
Daily News. The question of Unitarianism 
came into my sermon simply as a passing 
side issue. I said that some people tried 
to damn the medern movement in theology 
by speaking of it as a ‘‘ going over to 
Unitarianism ’’ ; and I said that such folk 
did not know what they were talking about. 
For them Unitarianism meant a denial 
of the divinity of Jesus ; and I said that it 
was the old Unitarianism that denied the 
divinity of Jesus, and that modern Uni- 
tarianism did not ; and then I said that so 
far from ‘‘ going over ’’ to the Unitarian- 
ism which denied the divinity of Jesus, the 
“new theology’’ asserted the Divine 
Immanence over against the deistic con- 
ception of God on the ground of which 
the denial of Christ’s divinity was, and was 
necessarily, made. 

Upon this subject I know what I am 
talking about, and am accustomed to 
speak with frankness and fairness ; nothing 
could possibly be further from my mind, or, 
indeed, from the spirit of my ministry, than 
an attempt to disparage Unitarians or 
Unitarianism, or to differentiate between 
them and myself to their disadvantage. 

And I know many men who share this 
spirit with me. It was, therefore, a matter 
of surprise and disappointment to me to 
find Mr. Page Hopps, on so questionable 
a provocation, leaping publicly into the 
arena, only to discover himself without an 
antagonist, stamping the dust and beating 
the air, 


Epwarp W. Lewis. 
Clapham Congregaiional Church, 

Grafton-square, S.W., November 12. 
SS 


THE VAN MISSION. 
A FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. 

Sir,—I have pleasure in announcing 
that the Van Mission movement has this 
week received another splendid impetus. 
A van is promised for London and the 
South, and its donor will provide the 
whole cost of maintenance during the 
coming year, Three vans are thus secured 
and the working expenses of two of them 
are covered. The fourth van is. still 
required. The only criticism of the policy 
of having four vans has arisen from a fear 
that it may be impossible to find men to 
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work them. It may assure those who 
fear that we are over-sanguine if I state 
that in our Committee the question of 
men ltas occasioned far less difficulty than 
that of finance. There were 50 volunteers 
this summer; and 80 men would suffice 
for all needs, If parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire can find 50 men, the rest of the 
country will easily find 30 others, In fact, 
I believe we could count beyond that 
number already. 


Rochdale. Tuos, P. Speppina. 


——.__+_4— 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to the collections 
which wil be taken in a large number of 
churches on Sunday, November 18, on 
behalf of the British and Foreign Unt- 
tarian Associat-on ? 

Circulars and letters have been issued 
to ministers and secretaries of congrega- 
tions, Experience shows that when people 
are informed of the large and varied mis- 
sionary work of the Association at home 
and abread the collections are always 
larger. 

The efficiency and extent of the work 
which the Association undertakes must 
always depend upon the loyal and generous 
support of ministers and congregations 
all over the country. The committee are 
grateful for the confidence shown in their 
work, and the help renderedin the past, 
and they trust that the amount collected 
this year will exceed those of previous 
years. 

Unitarians living remote from any church 
and those who are prevented irom attend- 
ing the services, can send their contribu- 
tion to Essex Hall, if they are not already 
on the list of subscribers to the Associa- 
tion. The work is national and inter- 
national, and merits the generous support of 
all good Unitarians. 

OswaLp N&rtTrLEeroLp, 
Treasurer, 
Issex Hall, Hsseu-street, Strand, W.C. 
November 14, 1906. 


YORKSHIRE MISSION CHURCHES, 


Sir,—In the provincial letter in your last 
issue Mr. Ellis refers to the present pro- 
spects of starting new congregations in 
Yorkshire, but wisely points ont the 
undesirability of adding to the number of 
struggling churches which will be a per- 
petual burden to the Central Mission: 
Some fifty years ago (I have not got the 
exact dates) the missions at Pudsey and 


| Dewsbury and Pepperhill were started, 


and it was then fondly hoped and believed 
that the two former at least would, in the 
course of a decade or two, become seli- 
supporting. The other aided churches 
at Hlland, Lydgate, Doncaster, Selby, and 
Malton were old Presbyterian founda- 
tions which the Mission has taken up and 
helps to keep alive by grants from its funds. 
They are, therefore, not churches which 
the Mission has started, so that it can 
scarcely be said to have failed with regard 
to them. Our church at Huddersfield 
stands in a different category. I can re- 
member the time when it was regarded as 
one of our middle-class congregations, but 
it fell upon evil days, and was finally closed ; 
but after a time was re-opened by the help 
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of generous friends in the hope that it 
might regain its former independence. It 
came, however, at length upon the Mission, 
and there, to all present appearances, it is 
likely to remain. 

It was on Pudsey and Dewsbury, there- 
fore, that the founders of the Mission 
staked their hopes of building up self- 
supporting churches. I know the incep- 
tion of them both. I conducted services 
at each of them, as well as at Pepperhill 
and elsewhere, in my lay preaching days. 
I have watched their progress through the 
whole course of their history. But ‘‘ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,’’ and I 
imagine this had often been the feeling 
of the founders who have now passed 
away. Our missions in Yorkshire can 
scarcely be called a success. In fifty years 
we have not raised a single independent 
church. And yet at both the places I have 
specially named there have been congrega- 
tions, [ venture to say, even greater than 
in many of our churches which receive no 
outside grant, and which we should all of 
us be sorry to see closed. 

Now, I think time and experience have 
both demonstrated that we cannot raise 
independent churches out of purely work- 
ing class people. If there be not among 
them some well-to-do people or commercial 
men, some few at least above mere wage- 
earners, who are able and willing to give 
substantial aid, then the case is hopeless. 
Such churches are nowhere large enough to 
become independent. What is to be done ? 
Are we to continue on the old lines in our 
mission efforts and start new congregations 
which, like the old ones, will be a chronic 
burden on the Central Mission? This is a 
question which asks for serious considera- 
tion. With our present experience, it 
seems to me foolish, to say the least, to 
multiply churches which do not contain 
any promise of future independence. It 
is easy to do the former, but it seems im- 
possible to achieve the latter. 

For some time past the North and 
East Lancashire Mission has been showing 
the way out of this difficulty. That Mis- 
sion has been as successful as any in the 
country, but it has profited by experience, 
and it recognises the fact that 1 must do 
something more than start new congrega- 
tions, if they are ever to become self-sup- 
porting. And so it has wisely adopted 
the plan of encouraging its dependent 
churches to exert themselves to raise sus- 
tentation funds by supplementing what 
they raise from the central fund. Take 
the case of Horwich, whose pulpit I am 
now supplying, as an example, and it is one 
of the youngest of its mission churches. 
It now possesses £1,400 as a gustentation 
fund, and in future will be able to pay its 
way with comparatively ‘little aid from 
the parent Mission. Other churches in 
the district are pursuing the same policy, 
and it was declared at the late meetings of 
the B. and F.U.A. in Leeds, by one who 
knows that district well and the inception 
of that movement that it would be the 
salvation of those churches: Cannot York- 
- shire attempt something on the same lines, 
and work out the salvation of its mission 
churches ? If it cannot, or will not, then 
it need not attempt any new mission 
efforts, for they will be futile, like those 
that have gone before: 

Leeds, November 11,1906: . Joun Fox: 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 
NovEMBER 25, 1906. 

Mr. W. R. Marswati, Organising Sec- 
retary of the National Unitarian Temper- 
ance Association, writes from 31, Birkhall- 
road, Catford, 8.E. :— 

«As in previous years, 1 am anxious 
to gather up particulars of all the ser- 
vices held on this occasion. Already my 
list contains the names of over thirty of 
ouc churches where sermons on temper- 
ance will be delivered. Will those friends 
who have not yet sent in kindly forward 
particulars to me? I should-be glad to 
receive any reports of services held: A 
full list will be prepared and published.” 


——_@—_—_— 


COAL MINING PROFITS. 


Srr,—It would seem almost unnecessary 
to further controvert Mr. Robinson’s figures, 
after the publication of the very conclusive 
official data sent you by Mr. Simon, but 
upon them Mr. Robinson founds such an 
astounding indictment of the employer 
that silence is impossible. 

Mr. Robinson draws a distinction between 
‘* value at the pit’s mouth ’’ to which the 
Board of Trade figures relate, and ‘‘ what 
is being obtained for the coal when sold 
by the colliery proprietor.’’ The two are 
precisely the same, and though, for a small 
percentage of the output such prices as 
Mr. Robinson mentions may be obtained, 
the average for all qualities works out at a 
very much lower figure: 

T will not discuss further Mr. Robinson’s 
statements as to the direct responsibility 
of employers tor the serious evils of the 
social state, or the effects of public opinion 
‘‘in minimising the profits made out of 
Jabour.’’ I m»rely wish to establish fats, 
anc will therefore conclude by giving the 
average amount of royalty paid in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire as given by the Royal- 
ties Commission (1889), namely, 6d. per 
ton. 

F. Epwin ArmMstrone. 

Bedworth, Nuneaton, Nov. 11. 

Sir,—If you care to publish another 
letter on miners’ wages, I will say, in reply 
to Mr. R. Robinson, that the figures I 
quoted were, of course, averages. As 
several members of a family often work 
together, the jot income of a family is 
usually, and probably, even in the districts 
referred to, a very omfortable one. 
Otherwise the men who only get 16s. 8d. 
a week would presumably soon migrate. 
The difierent prices for different qualities 
of coal can also be averaged. If ar em- 
ployer paid his mer more than they earned 
he would soon find himself: unable to pay 
them anythiny. But I know that Mr. 
Robinson will not be satisfied with mere 
facts. When he meets poverty or suffer- 
ing, such as could not exist in the ideal 
world he seems to picture for himself, 
he hastens to throw the blame on someone, 
and landlords and capitalists are convenient 
and old-established bogies. I, on the other 
hand, regard landlords and capitalists as 
products of the natural selection by which 
Nature, or God in Nature, does the world’s 
work. Their existence justifies them. - 

It is pleasant to dream of universal 
happiness, perpetual sunshine in man’s 
life and in Nature, such as perhaps existed 
in the South Seas ; but when we wake we 


find ourselves ina real life, as it has been 
for m llions of years, shackled in chains 
of circumstance which we did not make 
and cannot alter, 
; RicHarp Simon. 


—_——__@———__. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 

THE ministers in the Eastern Counties 
have started their work this winter with 
enthusiasm and confidence. They have a 
strong feeling that there is now an oppor- 
tunity of making headway, if the congre- 
gations will only seize it. Unfortunately, 
the members of our congregations, inde- 
pendent as they are, cannot rid themselves 
altogether of that constitutional reserve 
which is the bane of the people in the 
Kast. Evenin rousing times we see none 
of that abandon which is so characteristic 
of Lancashire. We seldom hear a hearty 
shout. We are in hope, however, that 
the congregations will ‘‘let go,’’ and will 
support the special services that are being 
held to make known the truths which 
have been entrusted to us. We have, 
I fear, among us—as many of our 
churches have—those who are not eager 
for propaganda, and who would be over- 
come with shame if they madea proselyte. 
Like others, they have not perceived that 
the open-trust principle does not mean 
indifference to truth or feebleness in the 
proclamation of truth ; and that it is only 
by being clear and emphatic in declaring 
what we know to be true, that we can 
prepare the way for that higher and 
purer religion, which we believe and trust 
will be preached when our lips are silent. 
What can be done in the Hastern Counties 
was shown by the splendid audience 
which gathered in the Octagon Chapel to 
listen to Dr Crothers when he re-delivered 
his Essex Hall lecture. ~ 

Special courses of services are being 
delivered at Braintree, Ipswich, Norwich, 
and Yarmouth: At Braintree Mr, Fuller 
has secured able help from outside in the 
following speakers :—Sir Thomas Fuller, 
K.C.M.G., Agent-General for Cape Colony ; 
Mr, F. Maddison; M.P.; and the Rev. 
W. C. Bowie. At Norwich a _ great 
number of strangers—chiefly young and 
middle-aged men—were present at the 
opening sermon of the course last Sunday. 
For advertising these addresses we are 
indebted to the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association: 

It is a relief to the members of the 
Eastern Union Executive to hear that the 
Rev. J. M. Connell is settling as minister 
of Bury St: Edmunds. For seven years 
we have discussed the question of work 
there at every committee. meeting we 
have held. Mr. Connell may be assured 
of a hearty welcome and continued sup- 
port from us. His advent means the 
cessation of one of our woes. He has 
undertaken a hard task; he will have 
much to live down, for the services have 
been of a very spasmodic nature; but Mr. 
Connell has the character that will win 
respect for our church and cause there. 

The church at Lynn is at present closed: 
Some of us are hopeful that it will be 
re-opened at the, beginning of the year. 
An attempt is being made by the Eastern 
Union Executive to forma Lay Preachers’ 
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Union, which will be of service not only 
to Lynn, but to our churches generally. 
We cannot always tell what preaching 
ability we have in our midst, and I trust 
that if this paragraph falls under the eye 
of anyone, whether in country or town, 
who feels that he can occasionally—even 
if only once or twice a year—take a 
service, he will at once write to me. 
Seeing what lay preachers do in other 
denominations, it will be lamentable if 
we cannot find strength enough to open 
and keep going one place of worship, 
however isolated. 

We come to the important question 
raised by a correspondent in the columns 
of THe Inquirer a fortnight ago. Can 
nothing be done for those Unitarians who 
live miles away from our churches? Is 
it not possible to form ‘‘a Church for 
the Solitary’’? Mr. Hillis partly gave 
the answer to this question last 


week. It was Mr. HEllis’s experience, 
announced some months ago, that 
made the ministers in the LEHastern 


Counties decide that they would not be 
justified in incurring expense by adver- 
tising that they would be willing to 
supply isolated Unitarians with litera- 
ture, sermons, and what other help they 
could. We learnt from Miss 8. 8. Dow- 
son that the number of replies to her 
advertisements from those living in our 
district was not large. And this, not- 
withstanding the fact that Miss Dowson 
is one of the most able and diligent 
workers of the Postal Mission, and only 
last year wrote 609 letters to people of 
various trades and callings in 116 places 
inthe British Isles. We are justly proud 
of this work, and rejoice that informa- 
tion and guidance are being thus given 
to many at a distance. But we regret 
that there do not appear to be those in 
the country districts of our own coun- 
ties who could beformedinto “a Church 
of the Unattached.” If, however, there 
are half-a-dozen friends, who are prepared 
to be members of such a movement, 
the Eastern Union Txecutive would 
readily undertake this work. I shall be 
glad to receive names. We are hoping 
that one day a Van will arrive in our 
district, for we believe our villages contain 
many people who would rejoice to hear 
our message. A great field is open to us, 
and though we are only nine ministers, 
we would do our best to supply a 
missioner every night. We believe that 
the Van would be our easiest way of 
forming a Church of the Unattached. 
We have heard of the Van’s triumphal 
procession through Lancashire and York- 
shire (those two counties have had so 
much wear and tear out of it that we 
think they ought to purchase and main- 
tain it, and somake another Van possible), 
but—it may be that we do not read our 
reports as carefully as we should—are any 
definite steps being taken to link the 
people who hear us gladly with our de- 
nomination? Would it not be well to 
make known that the missioner would be 
pleased to receive names and addresses, 
and that they would endeavour to supply 
those desirous of learning more with 
literature and other help irom time to 
time? There must be many menin lonely 
places who have time to think, and who 
are beset with religious difficulties, and 


‘are interested in a Liberal faith, some- 


desire to worship God in a way that 
commends itself more to their conscience 
than the orthodox way. 

Meanwhile, if we could discover the 
number of those in certain centres who 


thing could be done. If at Lowestoft and 
Southwold, for instance, we found a dozen 
friends, the Revs. John and Wm. Birks, 
the Rev. R. Newell, and I would hold 
monthly or fortnightly services on some 
week evening. Here, again, we must ask 
some enthusiastic friend or friends to 
write to one of these ministers. At 
Felixstowe, with the support of Mrs. 
Manning Prentice, Mr. Tavener has made 
a beginning. He has lectured there ; and 
a small committee has been formed to 
see whether religious services cannot be 
regularly held. It is proposed to hire a 
hall for Monday evenings, and if the size 
of the congregations does not justify the 
outlay, services will be held in the drawing- 
room of one of the members. 

Some of your readers will wish to know 
what progress is being made with the 
Martineau Memorial. I must not antici- 
pate the statement which will be sent to 
you in the course of a few days by Mrs. 
Mottram, the energetic treasurer of the 
Fund. ALFRED Hatt. 

20, Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE AND WEST- 
MORELAND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting was held at 
Preston on Saturday, November 8. At 
the service in the afternoon in the Unit- 
arian chapel the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson 
was the preacher, and after tea in the 
new schoolroom, of which about 120 
people partook, the chair was taken for 
the annual meeting by the President, the 
Rey. J. CHAnnina Pouvarp, of Lancaster. 
He extended a cordial welcome to Mr. 
Dowson, and to Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, 
president of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. A resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Talbot for his presence and to the 
Association was moved by the Rev. H.V. 
Mruis, of Kendal, and seconded by the 
Rev. C. Travers, of Kendal. Mr. Tatsor, 
in responding, said that the Association in 
its work wished above all things not to 
encroach on the liberty of others, but to 
leave them free to do their own work. 
Without the freedom they inherited they 
would not have been where they were that 
day. 

The Rev. R. McGes, in. moving a vote 
cf thanks to Mr. Dowson, said he was one 
who had come from'Congregationalism to 
Unitarianism., Their liberty was a great 
and glorious thing, and none could appre- 
ciate it more than those who had felt the 
need of it through being creed-bound, and 
those who felt the only liberty they had 
had, had been the liberty of silence and 
not tke liberty of speech. In the Uni- 
tarian churches they had the liberty of 
speech; they had the open door, and 
feared nothing. Even Atheism they had 
a message for. It was astonishing the 
confusion that existed in the popular 
mind as to the meaning of Unitarianism, 
and many held aloof because they did not 


understand them. He thought they ought 


to have in them the spirit that would 


hearts of the young people. 
was made they could face with a brave 


Unitarianism as 
the human heart could desire. 
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lead them to go out, not necessarily with 


a van, but out in the streets to tell the 
people what they believed, not merely 
what their ism was, but to proclaim the 
great and grand conception of God, the 
common Father. 
greater message for the people than their 
friends of the narrow, orthodox churches, 
and he asked whether they as an associa- 
tien could not organise some mission ser- 
vices in the poorer districts of their towns 
or do something to have a sand mission at 
Blackpool. 


They had a simpler, 


The resolution was seconded by the Rey. 


T. W. Busurop, and carried. 


The Rev. H. E. Dowson, in responding, 


said they wanted a revival in the pulpit 
and in the pew, and he agreed that they 
wanted to go out. 
too content to wait for the mountain to 
come to Mahomet, and now Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. 
they had not made enough use of the 
women in 
mothers had more of the making of 
religion in this country than all the rest 
of the people put together. 
a great call had come to the women of 
England, and thought that a great new 
move would have to be made in educa- 
tion before that question was settled. 
There could be no settlement of that 
question on compromise. 
know whether they were religious people 
who would drive them to it, but there 
was nothing forit but the State taking in 
hand the secular, education and leaving 
to the home and to the church that which 


They had been much 


He thought 


their The 


congregations. 


He believed 


He did not 


was their function—religious education; 


Had they ever found that the religious 
disestablishment of the 
destroyed the 
They did not want the State to give 
them their religion; they would find it for 
themselves. 
wanted to feel was that they had a 
duty of their own in their churches and 


Church had 


life of that Church 2? 


What they as Unitarians 


Sunday schools to improve religion in the 
If this goal 


heart secular instruction given by the 
State. In conclusion, he referred to 
the grandest religion 


In the course of the business which 
followed, Mr. Sutcliffe, of Chorley, was 
appointed president, and th other officers 


-were re-elected. The report referred to 


the growth of the new church at Ansdell, 
and it was welcomed into the Association. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


eee 
{Notices und Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 


— 


Belfast: Mountpottinger (Dedication of 
the New Sunday School).—The new school 
building given to the congregation by Sir Edwin 
and Lady Durning-Lawrence as a memorial of 
their niece, the late Mrs. Jenkin Davies, whose 
husband was formerly minister of the Church, 
was dedicated on Saturday afternoon, Noy. 10, 
in the presence of a large congregation. A 
handsome porch and a committee-room have 
also been provided at the church by the congre- 
gation and friends. In the school there is 
accommodation for about 150 children. In the 
course of the service, which took place in the 
church, the Rey. J. Worthington read a letter from 
Sir Edwin and Lady Durning Lawrence, convey- 
ing the gift of the school to the Mountpottinger’ 
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congregation, and expressing their earnest hope 
that the new rooms would prove a real and 
Jasting benefit. They felt very strongly how 
deep had been Mrs, Davies’s interest in the 
work at Mountpottinger, and they knew how 
warmly she had always been received by the 
friends there. Mr. Worthington expressed the 
hope that this generous gift, end the memory 
of Mrs. Davies, would stimulate the congrega- 
tion to greater sacrifice and to more earnest 
work amongst the young people. Forthe new 
vestibule at the church they were largely 
indebted to the Misses Riddel, whose contribu- 
tions amounted to within about £50 of the 
required sum. Another £50 was necessary to 
meet incidental expenses, and towards that the 
members of the congregation had given a share. 
They had also received a good portion of it from 
those connected with All Souls’ Church, Elm- 
wood, and other friends in Belfast and district. 
On that occasion he took the opportunity of 
thanking all who had come to their aid, and he 


trusted that the congregation might not be found - 


unworthy of their confidence. Rev. Dr. Mellone 
then offered thefdedicatory prayer, and Rev. 
W. H. Drummond gave an earnest address 
on the meaning of that dedication, in the course 
of which he said that he had known Mrs. Davies 
many years before she was associated with 
Mountpottinger congregation, and from what he 
had seen of her work and earnestness elsewhere 
he could enter very fully into all he had heard 
of what she had done there. Let them yalue 
their school for her sake, and let it always be 
fragrant with the memory of her gracious and 
womanly character. They were dedicating that 
day not only their new school], but also. an 
addition to their church. That gave him 
oceasion to remind them of the wider oppor- 
tunities opened up for both the teachers in the 
Sunday-school and the cengregation. Their 
churca was placed in the midst of a teeming 
population. All around them there were human 
beings burdened with sorrow, groping their way 
inthe darkness, and wanting the spiritual help 
and comfort they could gve.s They should bea 
light in that neighbourhood. There should be 
an earnest missionary spirit in their church, for 
they had not fulfilled their duty as a Christian 
congregation when they had simply looked after 
their own affairs. A selfish church was a con- 
tradiction in terms, because it was not animated 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. As they took up 
their larger opportunities in that district, let 
them have the courage to forget themselves, and 
follow the example of their Saviour, who gave 
His life for the world. After the service tea 
was served in the new schoolroom to yisitors 
and member3 of the congregation. 

Bootle.—On Thursday, November 8, the Rev. 
J..M. and Mrs. Mills held their annual “At 
Home” to inaugurate the winter’s work. Ad- 
dresses on church affairs and prospects were 
delivered by the Revs. J. M. Mills and H. W. 
Hawkes and Messrs, F. K. Wilson, W. J. 
Pidgeon, and W. Dixon. Much pleasure was 
expressed at the presence of Mrs. Mills, who is 
now well on the way toward perfect recovery 
from her recent illness. It was announced that 
special efforts were being made to arouse 
interest in the borough with regard to such 
national evils as ‘ Sweating,” ‘‘Slum Problems,” 
&c. . The usual yote of thanks terminated an 
enjoyable and inspiriting meeting. 

Clydach Vale.—Anniversary meetings were 
held in the Unitarian Church on October 28 and 
29, the preachers being on Sunday Rev. J. Davies, 
Allt-y-placa; Rev. J.Hathren Davies, Cefn Coed ; 
on* Monday evening, Rev. R. J. Jones, Aber- 
dare, and Rev. D. G. Rees, Bridgend. The 
occasion was one of special rejoicing, as the 
congregation celebrated at the same time its 
achievement of freedom from debt. The chapel 
had been most artistically decorated for a 
harvest thanksgiving service, which was con- 
ducted by Rey. J. Davies on Sunday after- 
noon. 

Croyden.—On Sunday, November 11, the 
Free Christian Church was attended by the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors, together with 
the Recorder and Town Clerk. The newly-elected 
Mayor, Mr. H. Keatley Mcore, being a member 
of the congregation, received and accepted an 
invitation {to the morning service sent by the 
minister, Rev. W. J. Jupp, who preached an 
eloquent sermon appropriate to the occasion. 
Suitable anthems were well rendered by the 
choir, and hymns heartily sung by a full con- 
regation completed a devotional and most 
mpressive service, 4 
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Cullompton.—A letter of thanks, with a 
balance-sheet, has been issued by the Rev. J. 
Worthington and the officers of the Round 


Square Chapel to the subscribers to , the 
Chapel Improvements Fund, which was 
initiated with a bazaar thre years ago. ‘The 


circular states that ‘‘the original design for 


various structural and sanitary improvements to 


the chapel buildings and for the addition of a 
boiler-house and olfices, together with the pro- 
vision of a suitable organ, was ultimately 
extended to the conversion of some recently 
trust property into a dwelling- 
This house has now been let, with a 
garden, hitherto bringing in an annual rental of 
The total 
and the 
The balance in hand 
needs to be supplemented by a small further 


unoccupied 
house. 


£1 5s., at the rate of £13 a year.” 
receipts have amouted to £234 5s,, 
payments to £224 7s. 


sum to meet the existing liabilities; and it 


is proposed to keep the fund open for the im- 
other 


proved ventilation of the chapel and 
purposes. 


Gateshead.—On Nov: 8 and 9 a most suc- 
held in the Berwick Hall 
At the opening cere- 
mony Mr. C. Carter, of Newcastle, took the 
chair, and after hymn and prayer the bazaar 
was formally opened by Mrs. John Pattinson, 
who, on the motion of the Rey. G. A. Ferguson, 
seconded by Mr-€Christophers, and supported by 
the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, President of the 
District Association, was cordially thanked for 
Mr. Pattinson, who 
responded, tock the opportunity to thank the 
congregation for the little souvenir they had 
recently presented to him and his wife on the 


cessful bazaar was 
in aid of Unity Church; 


her presence and support. 


occasion of their golden wedding. 


Heywood.—On Sunday morning last the 
Corporation of Heywood attended divine ser- 
vice at the Unitarian Chapel with the Mayor, 
Councillor David Healey, J.P. The procession, 
which was a very large one, was led by the 
Heywood Unitarian Temperance Reed Band, 
followed by the Mayor with the minister and 
the Town Olerx, and ascompanied by the chair- 
man, councillors, and magistrates of the borough. 
The chapel was crowded, and the minister, the 
Rev. T. Bowen Evans, preached an appro- 
priate sermon from the words: ‘‘And he by 


his wisdom delivered the city.” 


Hindley.—The old Presbyterian chapel has 
recently had an addition made to its numerous 
mural tablets erected from time to time in 
remembrance of seyeral of its devoted workers. 
On Sunday evening last, after an appropriate 
sermon by the Rev. John Moore, from the text, 
“Other men laboured, and ye are entered into 
their labours,” the senior trustee, Mr. Abraham 
Hurst, unveiled a tablet hearing the following 
inscription :—‘‘ To the Memory of John Jones, 
a member of this Chapel, for 38 years Acting 
Trustee, and for 26 years the Superintendent of 
By his fidelity, integrity, 
and devotion ke won the esteem of his fellow- 
worshippers, the gratitude of his scholars, and 
Born July 10th, 
Died, January 26th, 1906. This tablet 


the Sunday-school. 


the admiration of his friends. 
1826; 
was erected by members of the congregation, 
scholars of the school, and other friends.” 
Wuddersfield.—The newly-elected Mayor, 
Ald. Balmforth, stated to the council of the 
borough that on principle he had courteously 
declined the invitation to attend the Parish 
Church on Sunday, and intended in his private 
capacity to attend the Unitarian Chapel, of 
which he was a member, where members of the 
council would also be fvery welcome. ‘The ex- 
Mayor and other members of the council, the 
Town Clerk, and other officials were present with 
the Mayor, in response to this invitation, at the 
morning service on Sunday, at the Fitzwilliam- 
street Church, when the service was conducted 
by tho Rev. John Bilis, the district minister, 
who preached a special and most appropriate 
sermon on the religious aspects of social and 
civic work. <A collection taken on behalf of the 
fund for providing free breakfasts for neces- 
sitous school children amounted to £4. 
Leicester: Free Christian Church.—The 
‘Pleasant Wednesday Evenings for Women” 
are now in full swing, numbering 200 registered 
members. It is good to see the church once a 
week so full of working women, whose bright, 
homely faces are eloquent of the thorough 
enjoyment which these meetings afford to them. 
The members of the ‘‘ Women’s Friendly” are 
proud and grateful for the complete success of 
this new venture, which is so largely due to the 
braye self-denying efforts of their visiting com- 
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mittee. They willbe glad to pass on the secret 
of their success to any other church willing to 
start a similar work. 


London: Essex Church (Welcome 
Home).—A mecting of the Congregational 


Society was held on Wednesday evening in~ 
the schcol-room, when a very cordial welcome 
home was given to the Rev. F. K. Freeston, 
after his two months in America, where he was 
exchanging with Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, 
Mass. There was a large gathering of friends. 
The room had a festive aspect, aud some 
delightful music added greatly to the pleasure 
of the evening. Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, chair- 
man of the Church Committee, who presided, 
and Mr. Edgar Worthington in terms of warm 
welcome expressed the pleasure of the con- 
gregation in having their minister back again, 
and congratulated bim on having arrived home 
in such good condition. Mr. Freeston, ia reply, 
gave a most interesting address, bearing witness 
to the exceeding kindness with which he had 
been received in Cambridge and Boston, and 
proceeding to give some of his impressions of 
New England and our churches over there. We 
shall not report the address, because we hope to 
have next week an article from Mr. Freeston 
himself on the subject. 

Lendon : Forest Gate.—The Rey. H.Woods 
Perris and Mrs. Perris opened the Literary and 
Social Union on Oct. 13 with a very successful 
“ At Home” which was well attended. On 
Oct. 31, Mr. H. §. Perris delivered a rousing 
lecture on ‘{Militarism in England,’ and on 
Nov. 9, Mr. W. H. Evans, with a short paper on 
“Disinterested Management as a Temperance 
Solution,” initiated an animated discussion. In 
view of the number of new-comers, a change in 
the organisation of the society has been made 
this year so as to include some of the more en- 
thusiastic as members of the committee, and 
there is every prospect of a most successful and 
profitable session. 

London: !ford.— Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence through illness of several members the 
attendance numbered thirty-six last Sunday, 
when the Rey. L. Jenkins Jones, of Woolwich, 
preached at the Broadway Assembly Rooms 
on ‘‘A Modern View of Prayer.” A sewing 
party has been formed by the ladies of 
the congregation, to prepare for a sale of work, 
which will probably be held a year hence, to 
provide the funds to meet the cost of building a 
permanent meeting-house: 

South Cheshire and District Association 
and Sunday Schoc! Union.—Tho autumnal 
meetiugs were held at Newcastle (Staffs,) on 
Saturday, Nov. 3. Representatives were pre- 
sent from Shrewsbury, Chester, Congleton, 
Nantwich, and Crewe. The business meeting 
was held at 2.30 p.m., the Rev. J. C. Street in 
the chair: The Rev. D. Davis, of Nantwich, 
conducted a religious service at 3.15, preaching 
an able sermon on the text Rey. iii. 20. About 
fifty persons sat down to tea at 4.30. A con- 
ference was held at 5.30, when the Rev. H. 
Fisher Short (hon. sec.), gave an address on “*A 
Plea for Systematic Instruction in our Sunday- 
schools.”” An animated discussion followed. 

Stockport.—A rousing meeting was held in 
the Unitarian Church on Saturday, Nov. 3, one 
of a series arranged by the Hast Cheshira 
Christian Union in the churches of tho district 
for the sake of closer fellowship and more 
devoted service of God and man. Colonel J. 
G. Johuson, V.D., presided, and addresses were 
given by the Revs. J. E. Manning, E. L. H. 
Thomas, J. H. Rossington, and B. C. Con- 
stable, minister of the church. As part of the 
same effort special seryices were held on the 
fojlowing Sunday. 


The Children’s 
Treat 
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It is requested that notice of any aiteratioa in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

— 


SUNDAY, November 18. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 

s S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HIpPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Eftra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuery. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. G. J. Annzn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesloy-road, 

: 1l, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A.; 3, Open 
Conference, Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A., 
‘¢ Patriotism, Armaments, and Christian- 
ity’’; 7, Rev. W. J. Jurp, 

Deptford, Church-street. 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREEsTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
T. E. M. EpwaRps. 

Islington, Unity Church. Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. SavEtt Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRED HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHAaRrLEe 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. PAGE Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church end Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN CoopER, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Dr. 
B. Guosu. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, li 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx Taytor, B.A, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. W. WoopING, 
B.A., and. 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. Grorag Warp, 
“Fire from the Altar’’; solo by Miss 
Maser Antruony, ‘‘A Clean Heart,”’ 

Wandsworth, Unitarian- Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev..W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. 

* Woopine, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 

Mummery; 7, Rev. W. CopELAND Bowler, 


See 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bare, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Jamis C, SrREET; Evening Subject, ‘‘The 
Church Universal.”’ 

Buackroou, Dickson-rosad, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr MoGrn. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovgNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 8.30, 
Bev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Baiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorc STREET. 

CamBripeGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
GEoRGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 


‘ 


CanTEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blaokfriars, 
10.50; St. George’s Hall, 6.30, Rev. W. C. 
POPE. 


CurstTER, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 snd 


6.30, Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 


Dovze; Adrian-street, near Market-squsre, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginever, B.A, 


Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 


ax 


6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 


Livegroot, Ancient Chapel of 


Marpston#z, Eari-street Chapel, 


HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrezn. 


Lszps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. A. 


PEARSON. 


Le1orstzR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Mr. BR. J. Hat, B.A. 


LisoanD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 
Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A. 


LiveRPoc., Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. C. J. OpGERs, B.A. 
Il and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FarquHaRson. 


Nzwprokrt, Isie of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


LivEeNs. 


Newerort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. 8. Burrows, 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 and 8.30, 


Rev. Dr. HUNTER. 


Portsmours, High-streeé Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rev. R. FINNERTY. 


PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 


Mr. T. Bonn. 


SoanponoueH, Westborough, 10.465 and 6.30, 


Rey. Orrwert Binns. 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


House, 11, Rev. F. Tzaspate RExrp. 


SuprrirLD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 


J. Strerr, M.A., LL.B. 


SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 8.30, 


Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 


SourHEenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 


Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 


SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 


Rey. FREDERICK Biount Morv7. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strees, 1] 


and 6.30, Rev.-A. E. O’Connor. 


Trowsprivex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev: J, 


WAIN, 


TunBRibGs Wxxxs, Mechsnica’ Institute, D udley- 


road, 11 and 6.30, 


West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxEzs. 
eS 
IRELAND. 


Dusurs, Stephen’a Groen West, 12, Rev. G. H. 


Vance, B.D. 
—___<@—___. 


WALES. 


Asrrystrwitx, New Street Meeting House, 


eee emcee 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 


EEDS.—HUNSLET UNITARIAN 
CHURCH.—Welcome Meeting to the 


Rev. Hrerperr McLacuian, M.A., B.D., the 


newly appointed Minister, on Saturday, Nov. 


24th. Teaat 430. Public Meeting at 6.30. 


LL Letters for Rev. J. EH. ODGERS 

and Family should, until further notice, 

be addressed, not to Oxford, but to care of 
A. W. Odgers, Esq., 11, Bridge-st., Evesham. 


HTHLEHEM UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, NEWCHURCH: 


The Pulpit at the above Church is now 
VACAN'.—Applications to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, GEORGE Howortu, 65, Burnley- 
road, Waterfoot, nr. Manchester. 


SILVER WEDDING. 
SHANKS—Prrrce.—On November 16th, 1881, 
at the Unitarian Church, Stockport, by the 
Rev. James Black, M.A., William Rose 
Shanks (minister at Kings Lynn) to Annie, 
elder daughter of Peter and Alice Peirce, 


Stockport. 
; DEATHS. 

Boyce. — On November 5th, at Redland, 
Bristol, Harriet Acland, daughter of the 
late Henry Boyce, aged 61. 

NerrLeEroLD.—On November 11th, at Streat- 
ham-grove, Norwood, Mary Catherine, the 
beloved wife of Frederick Nettlefold. 

SquirE.—On November 9th, at Adney House, 
Minehead, Christina Squire, formerly of 
Great Yarmouth, and afterwards of 
Thurlow-road, Hampstead, in her 66th year. 


—— 


Schools, etc, 
_§<>— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litran Tatzot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss Esrurr Case, 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss Estrrsprook 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

A few Boarders received. 

V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 


An Unsectarian Public School, 


Next ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Dec- 
ember 4th and 5th.—For particulars apply to 
the HEADMASTER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercia! Departments 
tor a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of geod 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only-to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
A LADY wishes for an engagement as 
COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 
Highest references.—L. R., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.G. 
ANTED, for Lady in the Argen- 
ine, god GENERAL SERVANT, 
fond of children, and accustomed to farm life. 
Engagement for three years — Apply to Miss 
EK. G. Hoituann, Niddry Lodge, Campden-hill, 
Kensington, W. 
ITUATION required by Lady, 35, 
as COMPANION-HELP. Good needle- 


woman and housekeeper.—Oxon, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OCTOR’S DAUGHTER seeks posi- 
tion as COMPANION, NURSE, HOUSE- 
KEEPER to Lady or Gentleman. Reader, 
amanuensis, active, kind, middle-aged ; highest 
personal references.—D. MANNING, 225, Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road, S.W. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACEH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencey, Bart., J P.,; 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B A, 
Miss Cucit GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, HarpcasrLy, RENCE. 
EFS... Miss Ormu. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years.| 
F 101018 4] 01 6| 0142] 020 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
urchase houses for their own occupation. 
Hecen sortie free, 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 
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Seasonable Gift Books. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. G. TARRART, B.A. 


BEE SONGS 


Second Edition. 


“Graceful and sincere songs.” 
T. P.’s Weekly. 


“Freshness and sincerity of delight.” 
Inquirer. 


“Finished workmanship.” 
Christian Life. 


“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the § 
reader?’—Coming Day. 
Bound in Art Cloth, Gilt, 


ONE SHILLING net. 


Daily Meditations. | 
Night unto Night. | 


Roan, Gilt, One Shilling each; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, | 
STRAND, W.C. 


(Or of the Autle: ~ Wandsworth.) 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1906. 


BY 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘'The Gentle Reader,” “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet.” “The Endless Life,” &c. 


“His whole argument goes to prove that 
religion is ‘ begotten, not made, that it emerged 
from an unseen source like a tiny stream, and 
has swelled into a noble river with the accu- 
mulated experience of a hundred generations. 
The Lecture is almost an illustration of the 
theme; beginning with a simple illustration, 
there flow in under the magic of the speaker’s 
chastened eloquence, tributaries of history, 
philosophy, poetry, ethics, and religion accu- 
ynulating and swelling until it seems to sweep 
everything before it.”—Christian Life. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


The Sunday School Association. 
S. ORIES ©OF THE 


Early Malian Masters. 
By KATHERINE F, LAWFORD, 


With Fifteen Full-page Illustrations. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; Presentation Edition, gilt 
edges, 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


The Spectator says: “It is an attempt to kindle in 
young readers a love for Italian Art,and so gain for 
them a possession of inexhaustible richness.” 


The Academy says: “That children should be made 
amiliar with good art, even in the nursery,is an axiom 
no one will now deny, though it is only of late years 
that it has been at all generally recognised. The little 
volume just issued with its taking title is certainly a 
step in the right direction, . . . The stories are told in 
a simple, straightforward manner, and the illustrations 
are well chosen.” 


London : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


A GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM 


is easily and cheaply obtained by planting 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER ROOTS, 


which I supply at Lowest Prices. 

The following Collections are given as a sample :— 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, 3s. 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, one 

for flowering each month of the year, 4s. 
100 Hardy Plantsin 100 choice varieties, 215s. 
All packed and c:rriage paid for cash with order. 
Cash returned in full if you. are dissatisfied and 

return plants, 


Illustrated List Free to All, 
mentioning this publication. 


H. B. POLLARD, F.R.H.S., Market Grower, 
EVESHAM. 


WEST BOWLING. NEW CHURCH. 

Owing to the generosity of friends, the 
whole of the debt has now been cleared. 

The Committee of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union take this opportunity of thanking all 
who have so kindly helped them to bring this 
desirable result about. 


Henry Lupron, President. 
G. E. Veriry, Treasurer. 


Board and Residence, 
en 

OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“ GCran- 
tock,” 59, Warricr-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate, 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ReEsIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. ‘Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.— Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Clovelly,” 
Shaftesbury - road. — Miss Cox, FUR- 
NISHED APARTMENTS. Terms moderate. 


ANTED, PAYING GUEST (Lady), 

Y by one who has a Healthy, Roomy Home 

Private Garden, Also a capable GENERAL 

SERVANT; or two Sisters able to do the 

work in return for free home only.—Z, 19, De 
Burgh Hill, Dover. 

{ AMPSTEAD (Nr. Rosslyn Hill 

Chapel).— Very comfortable HOME, 

Few ladies received; reasonable terme ; 


references.—‘ Guest,” c/o Bwuis, Stationer, 
Downsbire-hill, Hampstead. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. z 


Near the British Museum. 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light inall Rooms; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, & 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast By 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. By 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. t 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcraft,” London. 
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E. NORMAN REED & Co., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER. 


UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
Annual Meetings, 


MEPORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
Wednesday, 28th November. 


Business Meeting of Subscribers and Friends, 
3 0’clock, Public Meeting, 7 o’clock. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SCCIETY, 


2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 


Amount to Credit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 


DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
33 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 48rd Annual Report on Application. 
J. HIGHAM, Manager. 
[ NITARIAN CHURCH, FORT 
ROAD, BERMONDSEY. ; 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held 
TO WELCOME MR. JESSE HIPPERSON 
AS MINISTER of the above Church on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20ru, 1906. 
The following Ministers are expected to be 
oe and take part:—The Revs. W. G.- 
arrant, B.A., F. W. Stanley, L. Jenkins 
Jones, A. J. Marchant. W. L. Tucker, M.A., 
G. Carter, F. Allen, T. E. M. Edwards, G. 
Callow, Esq., and other friends. 


Chair to be taken at Hight o'clock by 
J. HARRISON, Esq. 


Tea at Seven o'clock. 


a NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previeus month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—ls. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. C. E. PIKE 
¥. RB. Hist.S., 100, King Henry’s-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Cerims for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be - 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, . 
fo appear the same week. The scale o, se 


is as follows :— 48 
PER PAGE nic Pree ae em 
HALF-PaGe .., Seger Td bet 
PER COLUMN ... wee ica 2220 70 
Inco IN COLUMN ... wat 3Ossa. & 


Special Terms for a Serier.- 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2.. : 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,Strand, ° 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hil), london, E.C., and Published for the Pro- 
orbits by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate —Saturday 
November 17, 1906, 3 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is to 
preach at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
for six Sunday evenings, beginning on 
Sunday week, December 2. The service 
will be conducted by the Rev. Henry 
Gow, minister of the chapel. 


THE article ‘‘ From Old to New Eng- 
land,’’ by the Rev. F. K. Freeston, leaves 
us with the hope of more for next week. 


THE first annual meeting o* the Unitar‘an 
Van Mission is to be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday next at 
3o0’clock. At 7 a public meeting will 
be held in the interest of the Mission, 
the President of the Missionary Conference, 
the Rev. J. C. Pollard, of Lancaster, in 
the chair. A copy of the annual report, 
giving a full account of the first season’s 
work, may be had on application to the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, 91, T'weedale-street, 
Rochdale. 

TEMPERANCE SuNDAY is to be widely 
observed to-morrow throughout the 
churches. In this connection we are glad 
to take the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a very admirable ‘‘ Outline of the 
Tempszrance Question,’’. recently pub- 
lished by Miss Catherine B. Drummond, of 
Oxford (Church of England Temperance 
Society, 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 
price 3d.) Its mottois a saying of Cobden’s 


‘¢ The temperance cause lies at the founda- 
tion of all social and political reform,’’ and 
the outline furnishes a careful statement 
of the chief aspects of the question, to 
encourage further inquiry. ‘‘ We possess 
now, the preface says, ‘‘ an invaluable 
literature on the subject of the drink 
traffic—medical and scientific, social, his- 
torical, and political; and if this little 
pamphlet leads some to study these larger 
works, the aim of the writer will have been 
fulfilled.’’ 

Miss DRumMonp’s ‘‘ Outline ’’ is divided 
into three parts : I. Alcohol and the Human 
Body; II. Alcohol and the Nation. In 
this part are chapters on expenditure, 
direct and indirect, and on the connection 
of drink with social problems. III. Alcohol 

nd the State, with chapters on licensing 
legislation (referring to Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb’s ‘‘ History of Liquor Licensing 
in England ’’), compensation, and reform. 
The medical and scientific objections to the 
use of alcohol in drink are pointedly stated, 
and then in the second part the facts as to 
the enormous drink bill of the nation and 
its results are marshalled. The average 
annual expenditure of the people of the 
United Kingdom on intoxicating liquors 
during the past ten years is stated as 
£176,000,000, an expenditure very largely 
destructive even among ‘‘ moderate 
drinkers,’’? of the manhood and welfare 
of the nation, while as to the trade its2lf, 
which, of course, employs an enormous 
number of people, Miss Drummond says : 
‘* The drink trade gives nothing useful in 
return for money spent; it employs far 
fewer people in proportion to its capital 
than any of our larger trades, and it is a 
trade dangerous to all employed in it, the 
death-rate of brewers, publicans, and their 
servants being higher than that of people 
engaged in any other trade, even the so- 
called dangerous trades.’’ To substan- 
tiate this statement figures are given from 
the Registrar-General’s report.. Then, as to 
the revenue from the trade, at least half 
of which, it is calculated, has to be paid 
back for the fruits of our drinking habits, 
see the quotations from Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s ‘*‘ Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform ’’ of the statements of Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote on 
the subject. ‘* With a sober population, 
not wasting their earnings,’’ said Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ I shall know where to obtain the 
revenue.” 

‘* For every pound spent on drink, it 
has been estimated that the country pays 
another pound for the damage done by 
drink, and thus the original bill is doubled.’» 
That is £176,000,000 a year twice over 


which might go to the making of a healthy, 
prosperous, and happy people! The bear- 
ing of this subject on questions of social 
reform is painfully familiar. Thus Miss 
Drummond quotes from Mr. J. S. Nettle- 
fold, chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Birmingham City Council: ‘‘ Few 
people not immediately connected with, or 
intimately interested in housing reform 
and rescue work in the slums of our large 
cities realise to the full how great an effect 
the drink evil has on our social miseries, 
and therefore it is necessary to emphasise 
this branch of the housing problem.’ 

WE trust that Miss Drummond’s ‘‘ Out- 
line of the Temperance Question ’’ will be 
widely read, and used as a basis for study 
and instruction. These are its concluding 
words :—‘‘ In bringing to a close this 
sketch of some aspects of the Temperance 
question there is one thing on which I wish 
to lay particular stress: the best weapon 
with which we can fight the drink traffic 
is knowledge. Whether working quietly 
amongst the victims of the traffic, or trying 
to influence the members of our own social 
circle, or taking part in temperance meet- 
ings, or working for legislative reform, 
without a careful study of the influence of 
our drinking habits, physical, social, and 
political, in the lives ot the people, our 
work must be ineffective. No one listens 
to the arguments of an uninformed person, 
no one is really influenced by him, and 
on'y by the pressure of an enlightened 
public opinion can we expect any large 
and lasting measure of reform.’’ 


In connection with Temperance Sun- 
day, the organising secretary of the 
N.U.T.A., Mr. W. R: Marshall, 31, Birk- 
hall-road, Catford, 8.H., is anxious to 
issue a complete list of our churches in 
which temperance sermons are preached 
to-morrow ; but that can only be done 
if friends throughout the country will 
send particulars to him: 


Tue Education debate in the House of 
Lords was varied this week by the intro- 
duction, and withdrawal, of an amend- 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
which was designed to set up State-aided 
schools pretty much on the lines of the 
“voluntary”? schools as they existed 
before Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902. This 
remarkable proposal is about as pointed a 
criticism on that Act as well could be. 
Readers will remember that the Act 
originated in the outcry of managers of 
the schools referred to against the 
‘intolerable strain ’’ involved in main- 
taining their schools To the gratified 
amazement of the clerical party Mr. 
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Balfour put the rates at their command, 
and all seemed rosy: But the inevitable 
claim for full public control followed, 
and now it is evident that the denomina- 
tionalists deplore the ‘‘ fatal gift’’ of their 
modern Constantine. The fact that the 
amendment was dropped as soon as it 
emerged into the light of discussion 
speaks volumes. For good or ill, the old 
system is dead and gone, and we must 
work out its bequests as best we can, in 
hope of clear emancipation some day. 

THERE appears to be some ground for 
hope that, following the strong hints 
given by the Government, a more con- 
ciliatory attitude will be shown by the 
Opposition Peers, including the Bishops, 
when the Education Bill comes up for 
report next week. A deputation of 
moderate-minded Churchmen, of whom 
the editor of the Spectator, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, is representative, is to wait on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with a 
view to mediating ; and if such negotia- 
tions lead to a working agreement every- 
one, except extremists, will rejoice. We 
confess, however, that the prospects of 
anything but a temporary arrangement, 
which will have to be revised in a few 
years, seem to us to be still remote. 

REFERENCE has been made in the dis- 
cussion on the ‘‘ New Theology’’ and 
Unitarianism to the view held by the late 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong. In this connec- 
tion the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, of Hinckley, 
reminds us of a sermon preached by Mr. 
Armstrong, in Pembroke Chapel, Liver- 
pool, on October 8, 1893, and published 
in the Inverpool Pulpit of that month. 
‘The New Bible’’ was the subject of 
the sermon, in the course of which Mr. 
Armstrong spoke of the manifestation of 
God in the lives of such men as Mazzini, 
Lloyd Garrison, and Theodore Parker, 
and such devoted women as Frances 
Willard and Josephine Butler, and then 
went on :— 

‘* And we look back across the centuries 
to him of Nazareth, the brightest son of 
man, and we see God in him. Yes, we, 
Unitarians as much as any others, see God 
in him; and some of us, as we sit at his 
feet and listen to the marvellous music of 
his word, use the term which has become 
so vulgarised by theological controversy, 
and we say that is an ‘ incarnation ’ of God. 
‘God in the flesh,’ that is the phraseology 
which manyuse. Others of us express the 
same thing in language a little Aiftesent, 
But the essential thing is that the Holy 
Spirit—the Living God—was there mani- 
fest through the flesh-of man. And if 
‘Incarnation’ be the term that best 
enshrines the truth of this mysterious 
relation, then God incarnates Himself in 
others also in degree. Nay; there is this 
Divine element, had we only spiritual skill 
to find it, in every child of man. You can 
draw no absolute line between the lowest 
and the highest.’’ 


We quoted last week from the Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board: 
The following extract from the report 
of Mr. Preston-Thomas, the Inspector for 
Cornwall, illustrates in a striking way the 
dependence of pauperism on methods of 


industry :—‘* Much more serious, however, | 
\ 
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is 
phthisis, which, especially during the last 
few years, has combined with other lung 
diseases to make the death-rate from such 
diseases among miners in Cornwall no less 
than eight or ten times the corresponding 
death-rate among colliers and ironstone 
miners elsewhere in this country. Accord- 
ing to the special report of a Departmental 
Committee appointed by the late Home 
Secretary (Parliamentary Paper 2091 of 
1904) most of this mortality has been due 
to the effects of working in mines in 
South Africa, although a _ substantial 
portion is attributable to workin Cornwall, 
the predisposing causein both cases being 
the inhalation of stone dust produced by 
rock drills and blasting. The Depart- 
mental Committee, as well as a Commission 
which investigated the question in the 
Transvaal, came to the conclusion that 
the danger might be prevented if the 
dust were laid by jets of water during the 
mining operations. It is to be hoped that 
measures of this kind will be enforced in 
future. But, as regards mortality in the 
past, its effect on the pauperism of the 
Redruth Union is considerable. Returns 
show that at the present time no less than 
83 widows are being supported by the 
rates in consequence of the death of their 
husbands from miner’s phthisis, and that 
they have as many as 250 children 
dependent on them, the total number of 
persons pauperised owing to this special 
cause being thus 333.”* 


Ir is interesting to learn that some 
Wesleyan preacher was recently inter- 


.rupted before he had finished his sermon, 


was accused of talking politics, and re- 
minded that he was not in a Labour 
church. We were not present on that 
historic occasion; but, in the absence 
of definite evidence, we are almost inclined 
to envy that too effective preacher. So 
many sermons are taken in good part 
because they are so remote from practical 
interests, becavse a man’s politics and 
his commerce and his industria] pursuits 
are so securely out of reach; we naturally 
think, when we hear of opposition, that 
it was a case of unusual faithfulness on 
the part of the preacher, or of unusual 
sensitiveness-in the hearer. Neither of 
these is a bad sign. 


% Tue reference to a Labour church is 
a reminder of the evils of denominational- 
ism: Every special thesis is supposed 
to have its own  oeppropriate place ; 
political, theological, economical dogmas 
have each to be kept within its own 
proper walls. Men were shocked the other 
day not. so much that certain truths were 
admitted, and certain doctrines preached, 
but that they were spoken out of bounds, 
in a Congregational and not a Unitarian 
church: Somebody needs to insist. not 
only on the Unity of God, but the unity 
and inexorableness of Truth. 

Taos Laymen’s Club continues its 
beneficial activity in promoting good 
causes, while pursuing the path of social 
entertainment. On Wednesday the Club 
gave a dramatic entertainment at the 
King’s Hall, Covent Garden, on behalf 
of the ‘‘ Boston Fund’’; and London 
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the destitution caused by miner’s| friends had the pleasure of enjoying the 


heartiest laughter as a means of assisting 

the deputation to the next International 

Council. The play, ‘‘ His Excellency the 

Governor,’’ though as dramatically thin 

as ‘‘the cause’’ was solid, was a mirthful 

success throughout, the parts being 
rendered with evident zest by a talented 

company, and the comedy (there was no 

tragedy in the plot) being received with 

evident appreciation by a large, though 

not crowded, audience. Where all acted 

so well, and at least half a dozen so 

remarkably well, it would be impossible — 
to deal fairly without practically naming | 
the whole cast. We must content our- 

selves with expressing what all who were 

present would fecl—the debt owing te 

Mr. Herbert Lanford for producing the 

play, in addition to acting a part that 

brought tears, not of grief, to the eyes. 

We hope the performance will bring ina 

substantial addition to the fund. 

Miss Jennett Humpureys, of 5, Oak- 
grove, Cricklewood, N.W., appeals for 
old boots and shoes for children big 
and little, not only for children of our — 
own Sunday-schools, but for others of 
whom she gets to know in day school 
visiting and in Attendance Committees 
under the London County Council. 
“Week after week,’’ she says, “parents 
are called up to give a reason why their 
children do not go to school when the 
law says they must; and week after 
week the answer is, ‘They have no boots. 
And I am out of work. I cannot buy — 
them any.’ Itis pitiful when this comes 
from a man, who scarcely likes to let the 
words leave his lips. And when the 
speaker is a widow! If some cast-off 
shoe leather could be sent to me here I 
should be glad in my heart,” 


oe 


A Ministers’ Association in connection 
with the Methodist New Connexion has 
a circle for sociological study, this circle 
is announced as studying J: A: Hobson’s 
‘* Problems of Poverty.’” 


This month’s Cornhill has a first article 


on ‘ Shakespeare,’’ by Canon Beeching, 
and Mr. E. 8. P. Haynes writes on ‘“ Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—A Study in Types.”’ 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s very interesting 
Reform Bill story ‘Chippinge” is not 
yet finished, though it is already pub- 
lished as a separate book. 

Wirn the help of the Congregational 
Year Book for 1906, we were able last week 
to identify the Rev. Dr. Leach’s Uni- 
tarian convert of seven years ago, of whom 
he had given an edifying account in the 
Christian Herald, but we are now informed 
that the minister in question is no longer 
in charge of a Congregational church in 
Yorkshire. It is not necessary for us to 
say any more on the subject. 


TuaT which ends in s2lf is mortal; that 
alone which goes out of self into God last: 
for ever.—F. W. Robertson. 
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ANOTHER FIRE AT AKUREYRI. 

In this week, when we are publishing 
Mr. Armstrong’s refreshing Iceland sermon, 
preached after his visit to that distant 
island in the summer of 1901, we hear 
from Mr. Matthias Jochumsson of another 
destructive fire at Akureyri. After the 
fire of December 19, 1901, Mr. Arm- 
strong made an appeal, and we opened 
a fund by which we were able to send 
£123 3s. to Mr. Jochumsson (March 4, 
1902) for the relief of the families 
rendered homeless and destitute in that 
little town of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
through the burning of the one hotel in 
the place and ten other houses. 

Now Mr. Jochumsson tells us how, on 
the evening of October 18, fire again 
broke out in the northern quarter of 
Akureyri (Oddeyri), where a fine group 
of timber buildings had stood for the 
last four or five years. Mr. Jochums- 
son’s own house stards on a_ hill 
overlooking this quarter, only five 
minutes’ walk from the scene of the 
disaster. A westerly wind drove the 
fire straight down the street, and it was 
only checked when the wind happily 
changed, but after seven large buildings 
had been destroyed. They have fire 
engines now in Akureyri, but itis a new 
service, and the people, according to Mr. 
Jochumsson, showed little skill in fighting 
the tremendous conflagration. There is 
also telegraphic communication, which 
did not exist in 1902, and the King of 
Denmark telegraphed his sympathy, 
while the Government has encouraged 
the subscription opened for the relief of 
the sufferers. 

The amount of property destroyed, 
and not covered by insurance (the rates 
of which are extremely high) has been 
estimated, Mr. Jochumsson states, by a 
committee of investigation at 40,000 


-erowns (about £2,000). We donot under- 


stand him to make any direct appeal for 
help, and without fuller information it 
is difficult for us to realise what the need 
is, and how far it has been already met; 
but undoubtedly a large number of poor 
working people were rendered homeless 
and destitute, and Mr. Armstrong’s ser- 
mon will remind friends of the character 
of that people. If any of our readers 
are moved to send to Mr. Jochumsson 
gifts for the relief of the sufferers, they 
may be assured that he will administer 
such help in the best possible way. There 
are ma'ls on November 28 and Decem- 
ber 3: 


Tue Committee of the Peace Socicty 


47, New Broad-street, E.C., are making a 


special appeal for funds. For some time 
the resources of the society have been 
subject to considerable strain because the 
work undertaken by it has grown con- 
siderably. Fresh agencies have been 
started, which have yielded most satis- 
jactory results; enormous quantities of 
literature have been gratuitously dis- 
tributed, especially in connection with 
Peace Sunday, so that the stock has been 
depleted, and new claims are continually 
rising. ‘To replenish the stock of literature, 
and to meet the increasing demands for 
work, the committee very earnestly appeal 
for generous co-operation. To meet urgent 
necessities there is need for at least £1,200. 


THE INQUIRER. 
LESSONS FROM ICELAND. 


A SERMON AFTER HOLIDAY.* 
By Ricuarp A. Armsrronc, B.A. 


** And, behold, there are last which shall be 
first, and there are first which shall be last.” — 
Luxe xiii, 30, 

SrnceE last I met you here in our church, 
I have travelled in a wonderful land. 
Bleak and bare, yet with a grand and noble 
beauty of her own, the Land of Ice, an 
island almost exactly the size of Ireland, 
stands boldly forth amid the wild Atlan- 
tic waves, the North-western sentinel of 
Europe. Hundreds of miles divide her 
from any continent. She lics at anchor 
there partly in the eastern, partly in the 
western hemisphere. With her mighty 
precipices, the islets round her coast, the 
sunken reefs, even to this day almost with- 
out lights to guide the mariner, girt by 
fog and storm, and with icy winds sweeping 
over her from the polar seas, she can be 
courted by the trader and seaman only at 
their peril. Not a.tree that we in Eng- 
land should call a tree rears itself upon her 
soil. Again and again the burning lava 
has flowed over her hills and dales. The 
snow, unmelted through the ages, caps her 
mountain heights. The icebergs steer 
their course by her fjords and bays. The 
wild birds, in their millions, scream around 
her cliffs and caves, or whistle shrilly 
actoss hermoors. Peat and bog and marsh 
cover vast areas of her face. Only 75,000 
human beings find a home upon her strand 
or up the creeks that run into her interior. 
There is no town larger than a goodly Eng- 
lish village. A living must be wrung from 
her inhospitable face by turning sheep or 
pony out on the moor to graze, or by 
daring the dangers of the deep in fishing 
craft. There is not altogether one square 
mile of thoroughly cultivated land. The 
wool may be spun and woven by hand for 
clothing. The fish may be caught for 
food. For all other articles of use or diet 
the Icclander must send across the seas. 
There is not even timber, save the sodden 
drift-wood of centuries of wreckage strewn 
upon the beach. He has little to give in 
exchange for what Scotland or Denmark 
may send him. His hut is roofed with 
turf, and looks but a green mound on the 
hillside. He speaks a tongue unknown 
to the stranger who visits him. He seems 
forgotten of God and man. His blotting 
out from the peoples of the earth would 
be but as the dropping of a small stone 
into the silent pool. 

Yet these Icelanders have a history, a 
tradition, a literature, which may well stir 
the heart, and which extort the wonder 
of scholars and men of letters all over the 
European world. Up to a little more than 
a-thousand years ago the only human 
dwellers in this rugged land were a handiul 
of Irish, or their kin, who had found there 
a home far from the conflicts of their race. 
Then, in the year 874 of our Christian era, 
Viking chieftains from Norway began to 
sow it with human habitations, till all round 
the seaside fringe they were there, cach with 
his retainers, and a rude commonwealth 
arose instinct with the wild, free temper of 
Scandinavia. Great marauders and robbers 
were the Vikings in those old days on the 


*Preached in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 
on Sunday morning, August 4, 1901, 


high seas. Shetlands and Orkneys, Hebri- 
des and Man, and our own British coasts 
knew something of their prowess. But 
there in Iceland, even stronger than the 
spirit of feud was the spirit of brotherhood ; 
and they desired to live together in peace 
and goodwill, each man doing justly by 
his neighbour. 

And so in the great plain of Thingvellir, 
in the south-west district of the land, 
where the volcano and earthquake had 
ploughed mighty fissures in the rock, and 
in the dark depths of which glistened the 
clear black water, there between the fierce 
torrent of the Oxara and the broad isle- 
bestudded lake, with the snowy mountains 
marking the horizon on three sides, they 
assembled for counsel and for judgment, 
and for making of laws. And each chief 
built of great stones his little booth, 
covered with skins, where he lay at night 
during the sessions of the Thing; and to 
this day you may see the ruins of the booths 
of Niald, and of Snorri, and of others. And 
in his booth each chief had his narrow bed 
of skins to keep him warm, with flap at 
the head which he could fasten down that 
he might be snug and sleep the sounder. 

And they were a heathen people, but the 
great ideas of right and of justice and of 
brotherhood had entered into their hearts, 
and, in spite of fierce feuds that leapt out 
now and again, they strove to live and to 
judge as the gods would have them to 
live and judge. 

Then, just before the year 1000 by our 
reckoning, there came from the lands of 
the south one of their kin returning, eager 
with the message of Christ and of the Cross. 
And by fire and by sword he sought to set 
up the Gospel in his native land. And to 
Thingvellir he came riding over the moor 
and the moss and down through the great 
ravine, that he might persuade the council 
to proclaim the faith of Christ thenceforth 
the religion of the land. And the dispute 
waxed warm, till messengers came speed- 
ing to tell of a volcanic eruption, and how 
the lava threatened even the dwelling of 
the priest. Then some said : ‘‘ What wonder 
that. the gods are angry, secing that you 
strive to depose them from their rule ?”’ 
But others answered : ‘** With whom then 
were the gods angry in the days of our 
fathers when far more terrible destruction 
was wrought by the burning streams ? ’’ 
For all men knew that the very soil on 
which they were gathered, and almost 
all their land was made by the seething 
lava. And so the dispute went on till 
they turned with one mind and will to 
Thorgeir, for Thorgeir was wise and good, 
and all the men of Iceland trusted him. 
And they said: ‘‘ Thorgeir shall decide, 
and we will all abide by his decision.’’ 
And though Thorgeir was a worshipper of 
the old gods, even the Christians agreed, 
for they knew that they could not gainsay 
the wisdom or the goodness of Thorgeir. 
So Thorgeir withdrew to his booth, and he 
lay down in his bed, and he drew the flap 
over his face, and for three days and three 
nights he lay and pondered in the darkness 
and the silence. 

And at the end of that time he thought : 
<¢ The Christians are few and the worship- 
pers of the old gods many ; but the religion 
of Christ will win its way. If we resist 1t, 
there will be quarrel and bloodshed. If 
we receive it, there will be peace and 
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brotherhood.’? So he arose and went 
forth and declared that Iceland shou'd be 
Christian. So in the year 1000, on June 4, 
when the days were long and the sun was 
bright, Christianity was proclaimed; and 
thenceforth Iceland was a Christian land. 

And nine hundred years have passed 
away sincethen. Fortwo hundred and fifty 
years the commonwealth endured. But 
by and by the island came under the sway 
of Norway, and later on, of Denmark. 
And the old liberties vanished ; and only 
seven-and-twenty years ago, at the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the first Scandina- 
vian settlement, did Iceland receive a 
modern constitution and the blessings of self- 
government. In the days of her ancient 
freedom she developed a literature more 
vivid and more virile than any which the 
world had known since the glory of Greek 
and Roman letters had faded out. But 
under Danish rule the inspiration died away, 
and famine and volcano and plague so 
scourged the land that the old spirit died 
away, and the Icelander became a dull 
and listless man, melancholy of mood as 
his own long winter ; and when Protestant- 
ism supplanted Romanism, it seemed to do 
but little for the emancipation of his mind, 
or the enfranchisement of his soul. 

Then, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that same great wave of revolu- 
tion, with its wakening and stimulating 
power, which swept over Europe and Great 
Britain, touched Iccland also; and from 
that day there has been a new hfe, and 
young Iceland is developing a character 
of her own and taking her place among the 
Teoples. 

It is this new character, obvious, I think, 
to every traveller, which has sent me to 
my text for some expression of what I 
feel in the Icelandic mind and heart. 

‘* And, behold, there are last which 
shall be first, and there are ficst which 
shall be last.’’ 

What people, pretending to any civilisa- 
tion at all could be further down the list 
of precedence, as the world counts pre- 
cedence, than these same poor Icelanders ? 
They are first of all of absolutely no count 
in the scale of nations. They are a depen- 
dency of one of the smallest of the European 
powers. Denmark herself counts for next 
to nothing in the minds of international 
statesmen, and Iceland counts for next 
to nothing in the politics of Copenhagen. 
Not one warship or one company of soldiers 
could Iceland contribute to a European 
struggle. And her economic rank is 
equally contemptible. The whole of her 
agricultural produce would be swallowed 
by one good Norfolk farm. Even her 
ponies and sheep, her great asset, number 
only a few tens of thousands. Her total 
export trade is just over one pound per 
annum for every thousand pounds of our 
own; and for all her imports, including 
grain and meal, sugaz, coffee, salt, cotton, 
tobacco, spirits, hardware, timber, with 
none of which she can supply herself, she 
pays in a year just one third of what we 
are paying every week for war-expenses in 
South Africa. 

Her military power and her cconomic 
importance are then absolutely negligible. 
If Hecla belched forth to-morrow lava 
enough to destroy her total population, 
only a handful of merchants in Copenhagen, 
Manchester, and Newcastle would be any 


the poorer, and there would be no other 
disturbance of the markets of the world 
than a rise in the price of Shetland ponies. 
Last and least is Iceland in all material 
things of the white communities of the 
world. 

But her life—the actual mental and 
moral being of her people—what is that ? 

She has no school system, because the 
population is too sparse and scattered to 
gather children together in schools. Save 
in a few of the little settlements which 
pass as towns, there are no schoolhouses. 
In many districts the teacher passes from 
farm to farm, spending a month in each, to 
give the children their schooling for the 
year. In other districts the father and the 
mother are the only teachers. Yet it 
would be hard to find a child in Iceland 
who cannot read and write. In lonely 
homesteads remote from the intercourse 
of men, you will find little libraries of 
native books and translations of Shake- 
speare and Scott and Mill. Wherever your 
steamer touches as you thread the fjords, 
you will find that the brighter lads speak 
three languages—Icelandic and Danish and 
English. Pocts and poetesses continually 
enrich the stores of song. Painting and 
music and sculpture have no mean growth. 
The long night of winter is brightened with 
reading and art; and the ancient scholar- 
ship of Iceland has revived in our time. 

And in character, what are the people ? 
They are honest as the day. You need 
none of the precautions against theft or 
cheating which are a necessity of civilisa- 
tions deemed higherin thescale. Drunken- 
ness is rare. Sobriety and thrift prevail. 
Simplicity of thought and speech and 
bearing are universal. 

All these things make for happiness, 
and one seems to hear a voice of high 
authority say, ‘‘ Friend, come up higher,”’ 
when the Icelander is set by the world low 
down at the table of life. But there are 
other virtues yet move striking, and by 
which we may measure the worth of men 
and communities without much fear of 
error. 

Kindliness and cheerfulness: these 
count for much in any true measuring 
of the status of a community. Kaindli- 
ness means a heart detached from self and 
at one with men; cheerfulness means a 
heart at one with God. A laborious life, 
an absence of all luxury, an absence of 
what most of us would deem decent com- 
fort, the reward of toil and moil a bare sus- 
tenance, a poverty which shuts out most 
of the indulgences of life—these are not 
what most of us would deem the condi- 
tions for a cheerful bearing and a happy 
temper. Yet so far as the passing stranger 
could see there was no lack of cheerfulness 
on that Icelandic soil. They were happy 
faces that one met, faces of happy children 
playing on the beach, faces of happy youths 
and maidens gathered together for song at 
the great meeting we attended, bright and 
cheerful faces of women under the little 
black cap with the long silk tassel hanging 
at the side, strong and cheery faccs of men 
pulling the oar in the boisterous sca or 
travelling the moor with caravan of ponies. 
Not but what under the cheerfulness there 
are often the signs of deep experiences of 
heart and soul, marks of past struggle and 
suffering such as that hard life must bring. 


From the Westmann Islands, with their } 


wild and perilous cliffs there came rowing 
out to our steamer, in a tumultuous sea, 
a boatful of sturdy islanders. As their 
boat lay alongside while their captain 
climbed on board, I gazed on these sons of 
the storm and the precipice. I never saw 
faces more full of character and strength. 
Scarred with thought and the experiences 
of life, but with simple goodness written 
in every line—some of them plain in their 
simple manliness, others with features that 
would have made an Apollo—one at least 
who might have sat to Munkacsy or to 
Verestchagin for the Christ himself. But 
they were cheery, too, without trace of 
complaint or revolt against the sternness of 
their lot. 

But if any may doubt of the cheerfulness 
of the Icelandic charactez,none can question 
its kinduncses. See the gentle handling of 
the ponies, the comradeship between man 
and horse, the mutual understanding, the 
willing service of the beast of burden, the 
ready consideration of the master. 
courtesy in all ranks and classes, the com- 
paratively rich or well-to-do treating with 
every gesture of respect the old woman 
under her burden in the field or the little 
child trotting along the bridle-path. Sce 
the affection, the mutual confidence, the 
good will between members of a family. 
See the readiness to take any trouble to 
oblige a stranger, the smile of welcome, 
the thoughtful service. This is a simple 
people; but in their simplicity they have 
kept unstrained all the best and strongest 
strands of manly and womanly character ; 


and one feels they would be losers indeed, 


and the world would be the poorer, if for 
their simple and honest kindliness ‘were 
substituted the push and bustle, the fret, 
the fume the eager competition, the 
self-absorption and self-seeking of such 
communities as those of Paris or New York, 
of London or of Liverpool. 

We are apt to think of such communities 
as these as children. And children indeed 
they are. But are we always the better, 
nearer the kingdom of God, nearer the 
true kingdom of man, for putting childhood 
away fromus? Some childish things, yes, 
these we must forego. But the spirit of 
childhood, the simplicity, the trustfulness, 
the kindness, the transparent truthfulness, 
were it not well, atter all, if these could be 
kept even in the higher and advanced 
civilisations of the world ? We are enor- 
mously richer, both individually and col- 
lectively, than Iceland, enormously more 
powerful, cut a far more brilliant figure in 
the history of the world, have a civilisation a 
hundredfold more complex. But, coming 
home trom Iceland—bleak and poor though 
Iceland be—to England, luxurious and 
wealthy, yet with its great chasms between 
rich and poor, its ambitions, its struggles 
ot lite and death, its lust for rule, its 
materialistic measures of worth and great- 
ness, I remember how one said long ago 
‘* Behold, there are last which shall be 
first, and there are first. which shall be 
last’? ; and I wonder whether in the un- 
searchable thought of God Iceland is 
really last; whether in the thought of 
God England is really first. And I remem- 
ber that one who spoke very confidently 
concerning the heart of God said that there 
were Lut two great commandments: nor 
was ‘‘ Thou shalt make thyself rich ’’ one 
of them; but one of them was that we 
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should love the Lord our God with all our 
heart and mind and soul and strength, and 
the other that we should love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. 
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THE EMPEROR JULIAN.* 


JULIAN will be always an attractive 
figure for the historian and the dramatist, 
if for no other reason because he has 
had to bear the double burden of tragic 
failure and undeserved hatred. He was 
one of the idealists of the ,world, born 
when for him the times were out of joint, 
and his enemies have perpetuated their 
hatred for him in the insult of a rude nick- 
name. It has become attached to him as 
securely as the epithet ‘‘ great ’’ to some 
other men. He will be always ‘‘ the 
Apostate ’’ now, for he was the last and 
possibly the most heroic figure in the long 
contest between the missionary zeal ot 
Christianity and the Roman State with its 
neo-Greek culture and religion. 

Signor Gaetano Negri has written an 
exhaustive biography of Julian, which has 
been translated into clear and pleasant 
English by the Duchess Litta-Visconti- 
Arese. The accomplished historian, Pro- 
fessor Villari, has supplied an introduction, 
in which he gives a few interesting particu- 
lars of the author’s life, and points out 
what most readers will discover readily 
for themselves, a certain anti-religious bias 
in his mind. Signor Negri is not entirely 
free from the extreme form of continental 
rationalism, and his attitude towards 
Christianity and everything which is even 
on the border-line of theology is a little 
unbalanced and hostile. ‘‘ A rational 
theology,’ he tells us, ‘‘is impossible. 
All attempts to found theology on reason 
have led to inevitable failure.’’ This 
blemish, however, only appears occasion- 
ally, and hardly interferes with the even 
flow of his narrative or the faithfulness of 
the picture of the great religious contest 
which he is describing ; and, in justice, it 
must be added, it detracts hardly at all 
from his admiration for an heroic figure 
like Athanasius. The book tells the story 
of -Julian’s life with considerable detail, 
and dwells justly upon his great qualities 
as a man and a soldier. His brilliant 
campaigns in Gaul, and his rapid march to 
Constantinople show him as a master of 
strategy, even if the quixotism of the 
Persian expedition, in which he met his 
death, must rob him of the title to military 
genius. But naturally most of Signor 
Neeri’s pages are devoted to the history 
of the religious revolution, which he set 
himself to accomplish with the impatience 
of an unpractised idealist during his very 
brief reign. Julian’s object was to restore 
paganism, though it must be remembered 
that it was the paganism of a philosophical 
mind deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
neo-Platonism, and to destroy Christianity. 
The instrument which he employed for 
this purpose was a policy of toleration, 
which he must have convinced himself 
would work out to the serious disadvan- 
tage of the Christians. It cannot be 
described better than in the following 
passage from Ammianus Marcellinus :— 
‘* The time having arrived when he could 


**¢ Julian the Apostate.” By Gaetano Negri 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 


do as he wished, he revealed to all the 
innermost secret of his heart, and, with 
an explicit and absolute decree, ordered 
that the temples should be reopened, that 
victims should be presented at the altars, 
and that the worship of the gods should be 
restored. And, to render this decision even 
more efficacious, the dissenting Christian 
bishops, with their congregations, were 
called to the Imperial palace and cour- 
teously admonished that as all discord was 
allayed, everyone, without fear, could 
worship according to his religion. Julian 
did this with the conviction that liberty 
would augment the discord, and that later 
on he would not have to fear a people 
united against him. He knew by experi- 
ence that there were no wild beasts as cruel 
to man as the Christians among each 
other.’? What appeared to be a still more 
fatal blow was struck in the edict which 
closed the teaching profession in the State 
schools to Christian teachers. There can 
be little doubt that the object was to 
thrust back the Christian religion into 
barbarism by depriving it of all opportuni- 
ties of liberal culture. Unfortunately, 
since Julian’s day it has become a too 
familar weapon in the armoury of religious 
persecution. But the new policy was put 
forward with a great show of moderation 
and reasonableness. Teachers, so the argu- 
ment ran, who are to teach Homer and 
Hesiod and the other classical authors can 
only do so sincerely if they believe in the 
religions which these books teach. ‘‘ We 
believe,’’ Julian himself writes, ‘‘ that 
good teaching does not consist in the 
harmony of words and speech, but rather 
in a disposition of the mind that has 
a true conception of good and evil, of 
honesty and dishonesty. He, therefore, 
who teaches in one way and thinks in 
another is not only far from being a good 
teacher, but is also far from being an 
honest man.’’ Of the qualifications of a 
teacher in this respect there was one easy 
and sufficient test. He must frequent the 
temples and take part in their services, 
and he must never be found in the assem- 
blies of the Christians. In regard to the 
scholars, Julian professed a policy of com- 
plete tolerance. ‘‘ None of the youths,’’ 
so the instruction runs, ‘‘ who wish to 
enter the schools will be excluded, since it 
would not be reasonable to close the right 
path to children, who do not yet know in 
which direction to turn, as also it would 
not be right to lead them, by fear and 
against their will, to follow the national 
customs, although it might appear lawful 
to cure them against their will, as is done 
with the insane.’’ In other words, there 
would be no exclusion of Christian children 
from the State schools, where they would 
be trained by teachers who held their 
appointments on condition that theyshould 
promote actively the cause of paganism in 
their teaching. We have only to substi- 
tute the Bible, the Creed, and the Cate- 
chism for Homer and Hesiod in order to 
discover an exact modern parallel. 


There is probably no good reason for 
calling in question the sincerity of the 
Emperor’s belief that he was completely 
tolerant in his educational policy, though 
he must have known that it was tolerance 
manipulated so as to secure his own ends. 
He made the mistake, so common since 
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his day, of identifying his personal belief 
with the religion of the State, and then of 
invoking the aid of the machinery of the 
State to promote his particular form of 
religion in the name of freedom: Julian 
the Apostate is the patron-saint of the 
strict denominationalist in education, the 
inventor of that engine of oppression, 
religious tests for teachers in State schools. 
Lord Hugh Cecil is of his lineage, and most 
of his arguments were forged for him by 
this arch-enemy of the faith. 

Julian spent his powers in the vain 
attempt to re-create the past. His fatal 
mistake was that he ignored history. In 
loyalty to his dream, he forgot the real 
world which moves. Dead faiths, dead 
languages, dead institutions, they should 
have the tribute which all that has been 
excellent deserves at our hands, but they 
cannot be brought back again. The man 
who devotes his energies to this impossible 
task is often endowed with a rare courage 
and sincerity ; he may be almost sublime 
in the ardour of his loyalty and the heroism 
of his failure; but he is hardly to bo 
reckoned among the benefactors of man- 
kind, 

W.L2 D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
2a pressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 

THE ‘‘NEW THEOLOGY’? AND 

UNITARIANS. 


Srzr,—I don’t know about “* stamping 
the dust and beating the air.” Whet I 
said has drawn trom Mr. Lewis a repudia- 
tion of the Daily News report, for which 
he might reasonably thank me ; and, much 
more important, it has drawn from him 
the welcome intelligence that I am, so far 
as he is concerned, ‘‘ without an antagon- 
ist.’ That is delightful. But there is 
still a doubt. Mr. Lewis now tells us that 
‘¢ The New Theology’’ stands for ‘*‘ The 
Immanence of God,’’ by which, I suppose, 
he means the indwelling of God in all things 
and all creatures, including Jesus. But 
that is, at least, as old as Channing and 
Parker and Martineau, and, may I without 
egotism add, itis what I have been teaching 
all my life—or, say, for forty years. Itisa 
trifle small and childish to contest the 
question, ‘‘ Who got it first ?’’ and that is 
not what Iam doing. What I am doing is 
to contest the rather unpleasantly common 
attempt to put Unitarians outside of their 
own camp. We have got fairly used 
to being put outside of the evangelical, or 
even the so-called ‘‘ Christian ’’ camp, but 
we must make a stand against being put 
outside of our own. 

The honest truth is, that what 1s called 
‘©The New Theology ’’ is, in the main, 
good old Unitarianism, say what they like. 
Personally, Ihave not been caring much for 
the word, but I confess that I am being 
drawn to it, if only for historical accuracy’s 
sake. And, beyond that, something is due 
to a fine old campaigner like Unitarianism 
which has ‘‘ borne the heat and the burden 
of the day,’’ and whose savings are being 
annexed by new comers who have not the 
grace to thank her—who eyen try to turn 
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any cooling Unitarian back. 
J. Pace Hopps. 
Little Portland Street. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL AND THE 


LORDS. 


Srr,—The leader in last week’s Iy- 
QuIRER, headed, “Mr. Birrell’s Reply,’’ 
seems to me somewhat vitiated by the 
point of view taken up by the writer; it 
is the point of view of the Liberal poli- 
tician rather than the Liberal educationist. 
The great object and desire of the latter 
should be to get the religious question 
settled and out of the way. This can 
only be done if a spirit of compromise 


is encouraged on all sides. Neither Mr. 


Birrell’s speech nor your article will, I 


fear, be very helpful in this direction. 
The writer of the article contends that 


the amendments made by the Peers to 


the Bill impair the force of local authority, 
and puts this forward as a main argument 
against the bill as amended. This surely 
shows a want of proportion, and suggests 
that the argument against some of the 
Peers’ amendments are, at any rate, not 
very strong. In this connection he com- 
plams of the frequent introduction of 
‘‘shall’’ for “may ’’; but is there not a 
good reason for this? The Bill, if it is to 
be a lasting settlement, must be a fair 
compromise equitable to both parties; 
‘shall’? hand over schools, on the one 
hand, and ‘‘may’’ take them, on the 
other, is, on the face of it, one-sided. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Birrell, 
when he introduced his Bill, laid great stress 
on the fact that under his Act all schools 
would become provided schools, or cease 
to be supported by grants from the State. 
Is it right that a local body should have 
the night to refuse to take over all volun- 
tary schools, whether suitable as to build- 
ings or not? Are ail public bodies so fair 
minded and free from pol.tical bias that 
they could be safely trusted in a matter 
of this sort? Is it not important that 
such a question as this should be settled 
once for all, and not made the sport of 
municipal and other local elections ? 

The writer refers to the democratic 
spirit, and affirms what he calls ‘‘ Mr. 
Birrell’s vigorous protest against the 
whole procedure involved in the constitu- 
tion and practice of the Upper House.’’ 
This is all very well, but the Honse of 
Lords is as much part of the Constitution 
of the country as the King or the House 
of Commons. To raise seriously the con- 
stitutional question is to adjourn thesettle- 
ment of the education question indefi- 
nitely. Surely this is not practical politics 
from ¢n educationist’s point of view. 

I do not gather that the writer of the 
article will be seriously disappointed 
should the Billbe lost. He would pro- 
bably consider it the lesser of two evils. 
From the special Unitarian point of view 
there would be no reason to disturb our- 
selves, A fallacy underlies the whole Bill ; 
it consists in the idea that there is such 
a thing as undenominational religion; 
certainly the so-called Cowper-Temple 
religion as taught in the ordinary pro- 
vided school is acceptable to no one but 
the Protestant Dissenter and the extreme 


her out at the back door. The poorest 
little bit of chivalry is sufficient to bring 
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for a small percentage of the output, but 
for the large part which goes for household 
use, for gasworks, and for the supply of 
steamers. There remains the furnace coal 
for inland works, and then what is the per- 
centage of output which is going to bring 
down the average? The official data 
furnished by Mr. Simon do not pretend to 
give the sale results less expenses ; they give, 
as stated, the declared value at the pit 
mouth. I can assure Mr. Simon that in a 
great many instances which came before 
our Guild of Help at Swinton there were 
no other members of the family able to eid 
except to a very small extent the meagre 
wages of the ‘‘ pit-brow’’? man. But 
is this to be the recognised rule with em- 
ployers, that in considering the wages they 
will pay, they are to take into account 
what other members of the family are being 
paid 2 

This kind of thing is justified when 
out-door relief from the rates is under 
consideration, but it is quite inadmissible 
when considermg the question of the 
value of a man’s work as between his em- 
ployer and himself. 

It is suggested that a man would soon 
migrate if unable to obtain more than 
16s. 8d. per week. What is he to migrate 
with ? What chance has he of saving 
any reserve which he could use in this 
way ? How is he to ascertain whether he 
could improve his position if he did ? 
He is generally bound by the very con- 
ditions of the case to take what he can from 
the unskilled work of the neighbourhood. 

It is begging the question to talk about 
paying these men more than they “* earn.’” 
If it had been found possible to organise 
these unskilled labourers into a trade 
union, and to protect them for a few 
months from the competition of casual 
unskilled labour, they would be ‘‘ earning ” 
43. 6d. per day quite as easily as they now 
earn 3s. 4d. 

Mr. Armstrong thinks I bring an “‘ as- 
tounding indictment ’” against the em- 
ployer in this case. Jam glad he thinks so. 
He will admit, however, that the indict- 
ment is strongest against the idea that 
human labour, thac is human life, can be 
justifiably purchased at the lowest possible 
rate at which it can be obtained. The 
moral responsibility upon the employer, 
who engages the “‘ life ’’ of a human being, 
as to the kind of life he renders possible by 
his remuneration for it, cannot be shaken 
off, be its effects astounding or otherwise. 

Butif my indictment of certain employers 
is astounding, what am I to say of Mr. 
Simon’s indictment of Nature or God in 
Nature ? Only this, that if I believed his 
argument I must go a step further, and 
deny the existence of a God at all, or at 
least of a God such as He whom, however 
feebly and imperfectly, I have learnt to 
reverence and love. 

I can partially understand it, when I 
find reason to believe that for His own good 
purposes of discipline and gradual growth 
of character God has given free will to. 
men, and that they are individually and 
collectively gradually rising to nobler 
and higher ideals of their relation to each 
other and to Him: It is for those of us 
who see these higher ideals to strive ever 
more earnestly towards their attainment. 


RicHARD RoBINSON: 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep, InQ.] 


low Churchman. Why should this form 
of religion be alone privileged and taken 
under the egis of the’State ? Why should 
Unitarians give a helping hand to forward 
such an injustice? Surely the only 
reason why some of us are prepared to do 
so is that we are more liberal than logical. 
It is better, according to my view, that 
the Bill should be lost, if it is found 
impossible to render it generally accept- 
able. To force it through in opposition 
to the wishes of large sections of the 
people would answer no wise end. It 
would conclude no ccntroversy ; but would 
emphasise differences, A short Bill next 
Session dealing with the admitted hard- 
ships of 1902 Act would be another matter, 
and could hardly be resisted by the House 
of Lords. Education would not suffer 
by the delay; and some means might be 
found for easing the conscience of the 
passive resister in the meanwhile. 
B. Dowson. 
Nottingham, Nov. 18, 1906. 


[We cordially welcome Mr. B. Dow- 
son’s criticisms, which represent a 
point of view worthy of all respect. Many 
of our readers, however, will, we believe, 
sympathise fully with our main contentions 
rather than with the position he appears 
to support. The administration of our 
laws is admittedly a problem of the most 
serious kind, and the suggestion, but too 
well founded, that public bodies some- 
times act unfairly, surely points in the direc- 
tion of attracting the best possible local 
talent to serve on these bodies, and not 
of constricting the areas open to- local 
knowledge and initiative spirit. Pace our 
correspondent, we think the position 
and action of the House of Lords is really 
a practical question for educationists as 
well as for other persons interested in 
public progress. And it seems to us that 
Mr. Dowson, like many in whom the over- 
sight might be more reasonably expected, 
has failed to appreciate what seems to 
us the extreme lengths of compromise 
embodied in Mr. Birrell’s Bill. As regards 
‘*Cowper-Temple’’ religious teaching, we 
are as little enamoured of it as Mr. 
Dowson is; but the “practical” mood which 
he seems to desiderate as regards the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords must surely be 
brought in here. As soon as the bulk of the 
people approve the so-called ‘‘ secular 
solution,’’ the way will be open to what, 
in this connection, Mr. Dowson seeks, viz., 
a ‘‘logical’’ policy; at present, with him, 
we must be prepared for compromises and 
adjustments; but; in our. opinion, Mr. 
Birrell’s policy is far in advance of that 
embodied in the Acts of 1902 and 1903, 
and we think that, if it is rejected, thenext 
stage in the evolution of a truly national 
system will be considerably less tender 
towards those who wish to secure public 
funds for private ends.—Ep. Inq.] 
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COAL MINING PROFITS. 


Sir,—I do not know whether your 
readers will wish to see any further corre- 
spondence on this subject, but a final word 
from me seems called for. The figures I 
gave in my last letter to you were definitely 
ascertained values at which South Lan- 
cashire coal was and had been selling, not 
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FROM OLD TO NEW ENGLAND. 


Ir requires a strong attraction to lure a 
man across the ocean away from his home 
and his congregation. Neither America 
m general, not the United States in the 
mass, possesses this power, but New Eng- 
land in particular—the New England of 
Plymouth and the Mayflower, of Salem 
and Roger Williams, of Concord and the 
Transcendentalists, of the ‘*‘ Humble 
Romances ’’ of Mary Wilkins ; the Boston 
of Channing, and Parker, and Phillips 
Brooks, the Cambridge of Harvard and of 
Dr. Crothers. Apart from these Greece or 
Italy offer a more inviting study. 

Those who go down to the sea in ships 
now clamber up great leviathans. The 


_ turbine Cunarder Carmania is a modern 


wonder, fitly framed and knit together, 
compact in every joint and rivet. She is 
steady and silent as a mighty rock until the 
open Atlantic makes her ‘‘ talk,’’ and then 
she is a bounding thing of life. Nearly 
three thousand pieces of humanity cat 
and sleep their way in this hotel on the sea, 
this floating city. The much-travelling 
American takes the ‘‘Ferry’’ quite 
casually. He jumps the Atlantic, romps 


_ through Europe, and then speeds back 


with hght heart to his work: Even fogs on 
the Banks for ten hooting hours do not 
damp his exuberant spirits. ‘‘ Have you 
been away long?’” ‘* Why, yes, five 
weeks, and I saw six countries.’’ All 
other lands are gaily used as holiday 
dependencies of the United States. The 
American child on board is a New Yorker 
indeed, who thinks the height of bliss is to 
walk down Filth-ayenue on Sundays, 
wearing new clothes. She is ten years of 
age, has crossed the Atlantic sixteen times, 
and ‘‘one time struck a storm.’’ The 
emigrants are sadly interesting; only a 
Stevenson could describe them: What 
does the steerage think of the first-class 
deck ! 

_ If you are obliged to reach the States in 
the summer months, do not choose the third 
week in August. To lic outside Sandy Hook 
through a long, limp, sweltering night, 
and then crawl up the harbour through a 
humid, sultry, heat vapour does not pro- 
duce a proper or appreciative temper. 
Fiery torments are reserved not alone for 
the wicked, but also to try the vocabulary 
of the good! 

The first sight of New York has a 
startling eifect, and bafiles the judgment. 
Is it garish and grotesque, or is it imposing 
and marvellous? It is, in any case, un- 
matched by any other place. The huge 
grain elevators and the mountainous sky- 


scrapers, the colossal statue of Liberty, | 


and the wondrous Brooklyn Bridge alone 
give this interesting scene an incomparable 
character of its own, and a second view 
is more favourable than the firstone. New 
York, like other capitals, is a city of awful 


~ contrasts—the ‘‘ Up Town ’’ end of Fifth- 


avenue, with its prodigious wealth and 
luxury, the ‘‘ Down Town’? foreign 
** Bowery,’* with its utter squalor and 
heart-aching poverty; the Central Park, 
with its secluded and uncrowded quict, 
Ellis Island with its hundred thousand 
homeless emigrants per month! The noise 
of New York is terrific. Do not expect to 
get any sleep near Madison-square, where 


‘Broadway, Fifth-avenue,and Twenty-third- 


street intersect, and keep up their deafening 
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riot throughout the day and night alike. 
But it is possible, of course, to find partial 
stillness, and a quiet afternoon in the fine 
Art Museum well repays the time. New 
York should be seen by even the uncom- 
mercial traveller, but not in hot weather. 

The Fall River steamer is a gorgeous 
creature, with a beam engine high in the 
air, three decks like the stories of a house, 
berth accommodation for several hundred 
persons, and saloons of spacious size. 
Leaving New York Harbour at six in the 
evening, it reaches its destination by seven 
next morning. A short run by train brings 
one to New Bedford, once an old whaling 
town, but now given to cotton spinning, 
and a fine bridge across the river connects it 
with Fairhaven. Fairhaven well deserves 
its name, for it is a peaceful, restful little 
town, with just the shady street avenues 
and the trim unfenced gardens and the 
baleonied wood houses which one’s fancy 
had pictured in New England. The finest 
building in the place, the tower of which 
can be seen for miles, is the handsome 
Gothic ,church built by Mr. Rogers, the 
millionaire, in memory of his daughter. 
The exterior is very imposing, and there is 
much lavish symbolism within the building, 
but better still is the fine congregation 
which entirely fills this house of meeting 
and enjoys the earnest ministration of the 
Rev. F. L. Phalen. Hearty congrega- 
tional singing, which in our New England 
churches is too uncommon, makes the 
services a fervent delight both to pew and 
pulpit. The church house and the minis- 
ter’s manse complete the memorial build- 
ings. The former is an embodied. ideal 
of what such an institution may be; in the 
latter Mr. and Mrs. Phalen dispense most 
kindly hospitality. Happy is the English- 
man who there is taken in and admitted to 
the comforts of the special guest-room. If 
he has ever said that the American does 
not know the real meaning of home, he will 
not be able to say it again. In the warmth 
of friendly welcome and the flow of common 
feeling, the estranging ocean is forgotten 
and the barriers of nation are in vain. Old 
England and New England are one. 

Bo Ke FE; 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 


Wert lanes, 
And the golden splendour of leaves, 
Burning through gradual rains. 
Beeches afire with the glory of God, 
Bracken red-brown ’gainst the green of the 
sod ; 
Symbols of hope for the heart that believes, 
Found in dead leaves ! 


Who that hath trust can bewail 
Blossoms that perish, and odours that fail, 
Caught with this rapture of woodlands 

aglow ? 
Autumn at last, as the summer shall go ; 
Winter shall cast his sharp spear—even so! 
Beauty is born of the passion of strite,— 
Lo, this is life! 


Life in the ashes of fires that burn down, 

Life in the garlands of crimson and brown; 

Life in the tempests that scourge and dis- 
crown, 

Life for the soul where’er beauty may be, 

Ev’n to the uttermost parts of the sea. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

HERE are two parables, the first from 
Bishop Latimer’s fifth sermon on the Lord’s 
Prayer, teaching humility, the other from 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,’’ teaching charity. 

(1) ‘‘ Tread once a story of a holy man 
(some say it was St. Anthony), which had 
been a long season in the wilderness, neither 
eating nor drinking anything but bread 
and water; at length he thought himself 
so holy that there should be nobody like 
unto him. Therefore he desired of God to 
know who should be his fellow in heaven. 
God made him answer, and commanded 
him to go to Alexandria; there he should 
find a cobbler which should be his fellow 
in heaven. Now he went thither and 
sought him out, and fell in acquaintance 
with him, and tarried with him three or 
four days to see his conversation. In the 
morning his wife and he prayed together ; 
then they went to their business, he in his 
shop, and she about her housewilery. At 
dinner time they had bread and cheese, 
wherewith they were well content, and took 
it thankfully. Their children were well 
taught to fear God, and to say their Pater- 
nester (the Lord’s Prayer), and the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments; and so he 
spent his time in doing his duty truly. I 
warrant you, he did not so many false 
stitches as cobblers do now-a-days. St. 
Anthony, perceiving that, came to know- 
ledge of himself, and laid away all pride 
and presumption. By this ensample you 
may learn, that honest conversation and 
godly living is much regarded before God ; 
in so much that this poor cobbler, doing 
his duty diligently, was made St. Anthony’s 
fellow.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man, 
stooping and leaning on his staff, weary with 
age and travel, coming towards him, who 
was a hundred years of age. He received 
him kindly, washed his teet, provided sup- 
per, caused him to sit down ; but observing 
that the old-man ate and prayed not, nor 
begged a blessing on his meat, he asked him 
why he did not worship the God of heaven. 
The old man told him that he worshipped 
the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
God. At which answer Abraham grew 
so zealously angry that he thrust the old 
man out of his tent, and exposed him to all 
the evils of the night in an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, 
God called to Abraham and asked him 
where the stranger was? He replied, ‘I 
thrust him away because he did not worship 
Thee.? God answered him: ‘I have sut- 
fered him these hundred years, although 
he dishonoured me: and could’st not 
thou endure him one night?’ Upon 
this, saith the story, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable 
entertainment, and wise instruction.”’ 

Those are both old stories, told, the first 
in 1552, the other in 1647. You will see 
that it is old English, like our English Bible 
of 1611. Though some of the words are 
difficult, I think you will see quite clearly 
the true lesson of both stories. Certainly 
Abraham would have been more likely 
to lead the old man, who was a fire- 
worshipper, to be thankful to God and 
to worship Him, by being kind than by 


Lavra AckroyD. , driving him away. 
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A VETERAN’S PRAISE, 

On Thursday, November 15, as we 
briefly noted last week, the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal happily celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. The presentation of addresses 
of congratulation and warm tribute to him 
on tht day is here recorded. The 
Manchester Guardian, in introducing its 
excellent report of the birthday celebra- 
tion, says: ‘No one has been associated 
more closely with social, ethical, and 
philanthropic movements in Manchester 
during the last nearly half a century than 
Mr. Steinthal. It is true that in recent 
times his labours have been less abundant 
than they used to be, but age has in no 
way withered his spirit. The attainment 
of 80 years gave his many friends and 
admirers an opportunity, which they 
gladly seized, of making open manifesta- 
tion of their regard for him.’’ We are 
very glad to be able to publish here in 
full not only the addresses from the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Assembly and 
the Widows’ Fund, but also the most 
interesting response which Mr. Steinthal 
made. The other speeches on that 
occasion bear witness to the warmth of 
the affection and high regard in which he 
is held, and this feeling is by no means 
confined to Lancashire and Cheshire. Mr. 
Steinthal, it will be remembered, was one 
of the first secretaries of the National 
Conference. He preached the annual 
sermon of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association in 1873, and in 1880 
was Chairman cf the Sunday School 
Association, at the annual meetings of 
which he represented his district, both in 
1851 and again, after fifty years, in 1901. 
In 1851 he was still a student of Man- 
chester New College, then in Manchester. 
For the past three years he has been 
President of the College, now at Oxford 
and at the annual meeting in January, 
when he will lay down that office, the 
Trustees will have an opportunity of 
paying their own tribute to his worth. 
We are thankful for such occasions of 
saying to a veteran in the evening of a 
life of faithful service something of what 
is felt of honour and gratitude, and of 
quiet, happy faith for the time to come, 
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THE REV: S. A: STEINTHAL’S 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


THE PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES. 


Ar the early hour of eleven on Thursday 
morning, November 15, the Memorial Hall, 
at Manchester, was well filled by an audi- 
ence which had come from all parts of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and which included 
friends who had come as far as the Rev. 
G. Hamilton Vance, from Dublin, and the 
Rev. H. W. Perris, from London. Man- 
chester, of course, contributed the bulk of 
the audience, but Liverpool was also well 
represented. Such a gathering was a 
splendid testimony to the part Mr. Stein- 
thal has played in the fellowship of our 
churches and in the religious and educa- 
tional life of the two counties. 

The President of the Provircial Assem- 
bly of Lancashire and Cheshire, Mr. 
RicHarD Rosinson, occupied the chair, 
and the senior secretary of the Assembly, 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, proceeded at 
once to read many letters of apology and 
regret from those unable to attend. Sir 
I. I. Shann, late Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
was one of those who sent his word of 
testimony to the honourable part played by 
Mr. Steinthal in the public life of the city. 

The CHAIRMAN said they were gathered 
to show how deeply they appresiated and 
admired Mr. Steinthal’s valuable services 
to the churches and to many good causes 
dear to their hearts. He first knew Mr. 
Steinthal when he was a Mission minister 
in Liverpool, and learnt from him his first 
enthusiasm for the cause of temperance 
and social reform. Coming recently to 
settle in Manchester he found Mr. Steinthal 
still untiringly at work at the old causes, 
giving his advocacy and help to the 
cause of education, peace, national right- 
eousness in all its forms, the care of the 
destitute and afflicted. 

The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson then read 
the Address from the Provincial Assembly. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE PRo- 
VINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 

MancueEstTER, Nov. 15, 1906. 


Dear Mr. STeEInTHAL,—We, the under- 
signed, desire to convey to you our heart- 
felt congratulations on your completion of 
four score years ot a life that will be always 
held dear throughout the Province in 
which you commenced your beneficent 
labours half a century ago. Having pre- 
viously occupied the pulpit at Bridgwater, 
you first entered the Province in 1857 as 
Minister to the Poor at Liverpool ; after 
five years in that noble Christian service 
passing, in 1864, ‘with brief interval, to 
your ministry at Platt Chapel; leaving it 
in 1870 to become minister at Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester ; and retiring in 1893, 
only to continue to this hour your service 
of God and man, with an industry that 
has never tired, and a zeal that has known 
no abatement. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
honourable positions which you have filled 
in the Province during your Jong residence 
within it. No minister on the Roll of its 
preachers and presidents will be held in 
more honour than yourself, none have 
rendered more faithful service on its 
General, Special,and Advisory Committees ; 
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while as the senior member of the Com- 
mittee of the Widows’ Fund so closely 
associated with it and as one of the 
Trustees of the Fund, holding successively 
for long years the posts of Vice-President 
and President, and still occupying its chair 
amid the ever-growing confidence and 
affection of its members, you have conferred 
benefits upon them second to none recorded 
inits history. To Manchester New College, . 
at Manchester and in London, and to the 
same beloved alma mater in its new home 
at Oxford, as Trustee since 1853, as senior 
member of the Committee, as its Chairman, 
and as Visitor, for years, and as President 
at this day, your service has been of rare 
duration and constancy in its devoted 
labour. Ofthe Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board you were also a supporter. 

You have been a foremost worker, in 
and around Manchester, in the District 
and Domestic Missionary Associations, 
giving to the latter the loving devotion 
which inspired you in your first post in 
the Province. You have been a2 zealous 
supporter of the Manch:ster District 
Sunday School Association, occupying its 
Presidential Chair, and your ministry has 
been marked by your devoted work in 
connection with the Lower Mosley-street 
schools. In all your religious activity 
in our midst you have ever been one of 
the truest custodians of our vital principle 
of freedom in search for the truth of God, 
and of breadth of sympathy with all who 
worship the universal Father with fidelity. 

But one of the distinguishing marks of | 
your noble Christian life has been your 
indefatigable social service as a citizen of 
Manchester, taking a leading place in 
support of every philanthropic cause, an 
embodiment of true public spirit, advancing 
the sum of human good, inspired with the 
enthusiasm of humanity, and bringing 
nearer the kingdom of God on earth by~ 
labours on behalf of Education, of Temper- 
ance, of the Emancipation of Women, of 
Social Amelioration in every form, and of 
relief of sickness and suffering in beneficent 
institutions born of the spirit of the Master 
whom you have so truly served. 

Those of us who are your brother min- 
isters look up to you as our leader, and 
we all, ministers and people alike, regard 
you with a reverent affection beyond ex- 
pression ; we hold your name in honour ; 
your sweet Christian character is to all of 
us an inspiring example; your loyalty to 
truth and your devotion to principle call 
us to like faithfulness while life lasts, and 
we pray that you may still have years 
before you to serve God and man, sur- 
rounded by our ever-growing love. 


The Address had been beautifully illu- » 
minated and bound in book form, and it 
was signed by over 200 ministers and 
members of the Assembly. Mr. Dowson | 
added a few words after the reading of the 
Address. He had known Mr. Steinthal, 
he said, for 45 years. All that time he had 
been his leader, inspirer, exemplar, and 
friend. He had been an example to all 
in his combination of a large public service 
with an unswerving devotion to pastoral 
duties, 

The Rev. C. T. Poynrine said it was 
always difficult for Englishmen to break 
through their natural reserve, and to make 
a true emotion into a public sympathy: 
But they would be untrue if they did not 
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now express their feclings to one who had 
long been to them as their bishop, chosen 
not by any external authority, or Parlia- 
mentary agency, but chosen by their love 
and reverence. 

Mr. James R. Brearp, on behalf of the 
lay members of the Assembly, said Mr. 
Steinthal had carried on the tradition of 
Unitarian devotion to public service in a 
noble manner. He had always shown 
quick sympathy with sorrow and suffering. 
His name would always be associated with 
the Children’s Hospital, and with the 
efforts made to help the feeble minded. 
‘Manchester had always been in the front 
in education, and no one had helped it 
more to that position during the past fifty 
years than Mr. Steinthal. Indeed, every 
good cause had sought the help of his 
advocacy, and never in vain, and, while 
they rejoiced in this record of his work, 
they rejoiced still more in his fine Christian 
character equalled by few and excelled by 
none. ‘‘ And so his birthday finds him 
to-day surrounded, as old age should be, 
by honour, love, obedience, and troops 
of friends.’’ 

Mr. Joun Denpy said Mr. Steinthal’s 
life was an object-lesson in that most diffi- 
cult art, the art of growing old wisely. 

The Rev. P. M. Hicernson read the 
address from the Widows’ Fund. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE 
Wipows’ Funp. 
MancuHEstER, Nov. 15, 1906. 
Dear Mr. SrerntHat,—We, the under- 
signed members and officers of the Widows’ 
Fund, desire to join in the congratulations 
extended to you on your cighticth birth- 
day, on which they rejoice to greet you 
still in possession of vigour of body and 
mind, and devoting it to the beneficent 
labours in which your life has been spent. 
Entering the Fund in 1867, you have 
been a member of the Committee since 
1868, a Trustee since 1874, an Auditor 
1875-7, Vice-President, 1880-8, and Presi- 
dent since 1888; and you have rendered 
services to us, your brethren in the ministry 
enrolled in its ranks, for which four grati- 
_ tude is beyond expression. In the later 
years of your connection with the Fund, 
during which you have taken the most 
influential place in its counsels, it has 
assed through a crisis demanding from 
its members, and especially from one hold- 
ing your responsible position, all the best 
thought and maturest judgment that could 
be given to it, combined with allegiance 
in all to a spirit of sclf-abnegation for the 
common good. That the Fund has come 
out of the trial financially sound, owing to 
reductions in its benefits made by the 
members without dissentient Voice, is 
largely due to your example. We have 
had, in your own clear apprehension of the 
situation, not only in its broader aspects, 
but in its more detailed circumstances, 
a guidance which we have followed with 
implicit trust, while you have exercised a 
persuasive power due to your sympathetic 
entrance into the anxieties of those from 
whom sacrifices were asked. 
It is difficult for us to find words to tell 
* you as we would of the joy which your 
continued presence in the Chair gives us 
on your thus attaining the age of fourscore 
years, still in full possession of the noble 
powers which you have devoted so abund- 
antly to our service, 
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That you may yet be spared, under the 
blessing of the Heavenly Father of us all, 
to lead our deliberations as the beloved 
elder brother in our midst, to whom we 
look up with a reverent affection that 
grows with each added year, is our earnest 
prayer, 

This address, also, was richly illumin- 
ated and bound in book form. It was 
signed by every member of the Fund. 

Mr. G. H. Lrren presented a resolution 
from the Committee of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission, and Col. Pilcher read 
an address from the Lower Mosley-street 
schools, which, it is understood, will be 
engrossed and presented later on. Mr. 
Steinthal then replied, and the meeting 
closed with his word of benediction: 


Mr. STEINTHAL’S REPLY: 


It is no easy task that lies before me 
this morning. I cannot say that 1 am 
afraid when I have to speak in public, but 
I know I cannot thank you as I ought to 
do for your kindness, and I trust that you 
will forgive me if I read my reply, lest I 
should find words fail if I trusted to un- 
written utterance. 

You have given me credit for services 
the value of which you have over-esti- 
mated, judging me by your generous sym- 
pathy instead of by actual desert. No one 
can know as I do how often I have failed 
to do what I ought to have done, and done 
what I ought not to have done. But 
your addresses have given me assurance 
that you have always recognised my wish 
to serve, even when I have only tried, but 
could ;not achieve. I wish I could find 
words to thank you fitly. When I shall 
have forgotten the painful sense of un- 
worthiness, as one does forget the pain 
which so often accompanies undeserved 
praise, I shall not forget your kindness, 
shown not for the first time to-day, but 
proved in hours gone by of real trial, and 
not by words alone, but by kind and 
practical deeds of self-sacrifice and sym- 
pathy. 

In preparing the address of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly the writer must evidently 
have searched minute books and old 
records, going back more than half a 
century to when I left Manchester New 
College to enter my first settlement in 
Bridgwater. My own remembrance of the 
Assembly goes back further than the date 
you recall, for I remember its meetings 
before I was privileged to be one of its 
members. It was a different body, and its 
meetings were different from what they 
are to-day. Ihave seen important changes 
in its constitution, and in its name and 
usages. : 

When I first attended one of its meetings, 
its members were ministers only, though 
all sorts and conditions of men were per- 
mitted to attend and take part in its 
discussions. The so-called business meet- 
ing was generally a somewhat dry and 
formal proceeding. It was only on rare 
occasions that subjects were discussed 
which aroused any warmth of feeling. 
The chief event of the gathering was the 
religious service, where the chosen preacher 
gave to his colleagues and the congregation 
assembled with them, his message concern- 
ing things divine, on which he had been 
anxiously and devoutly meditating, look- 


‘ing forward with more or less of awe and 
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expectation for two years to the day on 
which he should have this one opportunity 
of speaking to his brethren, as_ the 
Assembly’s chosen preacher. 

When the service and the business meet- 
ing were over, the members of the Assembly 
with some of the leading men of the con- 
gregation dined together. They were very 
pleasant gatherings, and not without 
spiritual value as well as social charm, 
as you can well imagine, when you remem- 
ber what names there stood upon the roll 
of ministers. There was the venerable 
William Turner, who had celebrated his 
ministerial jubilee in Newcastle, and spent 
the close of his honoured days amongst us 
in Manchester, and on the same roll his 
son-in-law, John Gooch Robberds, whom 
some few here will remember, his colleague 
Wilham Gaskell, Dr. Beard of Strange- 
ways, and most honoured and_ beloved 
John James Tayler. Liverpool sent James 
Martineau, John Hamilton Thom, and 
John Robberds. There were giants among 
us in those days. And from other chapels 
came men not all equal in theological 
eminence and scholarly refinement, but 
not a few able to stand on a line of high 
attainment, and all with earnest religious 
zeal and Christian spirit that had gained 
the reverence and affection of all who 
knew them. I wonder how many re- 
member Whitehead of Cockey Moor, 
Baker of Bolton, Henry Green of Knuts- 
ford, Ragland of Hindley, Francis Knowles 
of Park-lane, Brook Aspland of Dukin- 
field, Colston of Styall, Philip Carpenter 
of Stand, afterwards of Warrington. I 
could name other saintly souls whom it 
was a privilege to know and still is a joy 
to remember. And then what names do 
not rise to one’s mind of laymen, in whose 
help the meetings were glad. There were 
the brothers William and Richard Rath- 
bone, George Holt, Thomas Bolton, and 
other noble leaders in all good works in 
Liverpool, Mark and Robert Philips, 
Robert Hyde and Samuel Greg, Samuel 
Dukinfield, Darbishire, James Aspinall 
Turner, the Shawcrosses, Potters, and Woods 
of Manchester, the Grundys and Wrigleys 
from Bury, Thomas Ashton of Hyde, 
Worthington of Sale, Naylor of Altrincham, 
and many others whose broad liberal 
principles and cultivated intelligence made 
these meetings rich in noble suggestion 
and high purpose. How we do miss these 
cherished pillars of our old liberal Non- 
conformity ! 

Looking back is now and then sad, when 
it recalls the memory of those whose places 
cannot be filled, though when each year our 
Annual Assembly meets we find new reason 
to be grateful that we have still such 
faithful leaders, by different methods, and 
new plans to guide our onward progress 
towards religion, truth, and freedom. _ 

You have kindly named other societies 
as agencies in which, during the passing 
years, I have been allowed to work with 
many of you. It is hard to say in which 
I have been most deeply interested. We 
ministers have perhaps been most closely 
brought together in the Widows’ Fund, 
whose early record it is not easy to separate 
from the history of the Assembly. You 
who are members of the Fund have pre- 
sented me with an address which I shall 
treasure while life is given me. It greatly 
over-rates my work for the Fund, but it is 
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welcome to me as a proof of your recog- 
nition that J have tried to be of use to my 
brother ministers, and it gives me the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have not 
altogether failed, while it isa real joy to 
know that when I meet a member of the 
Fund, I am sure to grasp the hand of some- 
one on whose friendship I can rely. 

With the older members I have passed 
through trying times. I never think of 
those dark days without gratitude to God, 
that I have been so closely associated with 
such an unselfish brotherhood. They 
sacrificed their personal interests, that they 
might secure as much as possible of the 
benefits which the Fund could bestow 
for those who would follow them in the 
ministry, and did so with such self-denial], 
that when the plan was spoken of to the 
actuary whom we consulted, his calm, 
business-like judgment declared that it 
could not be expected from any set of men. 
T am not going to enter upon theological 
controversy to-day, but I must say that in 
the reconstitution of the Widows’ Fund, I 
learned to know where I could find men 
who loved their neighbours as themselves, 
and had proof that the mind which lived 
in Jesus is alive amongst us still, and that, 
in the hearts of men who minister to our 
congregations. There were some of the 
brethren, who not only gave this love, but 
whose clear intelligence was given to the 
renewal of the Fund on a sound basis, 
whose help we and our successors ought 
never to forget: Those who shared the 
work of those days will never forget 
George Beaumont and Russell Carpenter, 
who have been called unto their rest, or 
the thoughtful service of our venerable 
friend, who still, with his bright intelligence 
and loving spirit, makes us rejoice in his 
green old age, and thankfully remember 
his many efforts to secure the Fund, 
our senior J. K. Montgomery. With him 
our generous secretary, who suggested the 
principles on which the Fund now acts, and 
did so much to remove our fears for its 
iuture safety, I cannot speak of the 
Widows’ Fund without acknowledging the 
debt we owe to my old friend Robert 
D. Darbishire, for the many services he 
rendered as our treasurer, and of the un- 
numbered services he has rendered so un- 
obtrusively, but munificently, glorifying 
the heavenly Vathcr; and helping his 
brother men. 

In the address from the Provincial 
Assembly, my dear old College, with which 
in various ways I have been connected for 
fifty years and more, is named. How can 
J tell what I owe to my old tutors, and to 
the trustees and the friends of the College ? 
How repay the debt I owe to Kenrick, 
Tayler, Martineau, Gaskell, Vance Smith, 
at whose feet Isat, or become worthy of the 
honour which my co-trustees have con- 
ferred upon me? May I be allowed with 
grateful remembrance to recall my fellow 
students of those distant days, and trust 
that the two or three who are living still 
will for ‘* Auld Lang Syne,’’ if for no 
other reason, share somewhat of the 
emotion which fills my heart to-day. 

I said when I began I could not thank 
you as I ought. Most deeply does this 
impress me when I consider the warm 
personal affection which breathes in the 
address of my friends of the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools. I recall the time when I 


was privileged to work in the old buildings, 
which I remember from their beginning, 
with Curtis and Travers Madge with 
Craven, Charles and Brooke Heriord, 
Richard Pilcher, Birch, Salkeld, Ogden, 
who with others have entered into their 
rest, and with some of you who, like myself, 
are left to think of them, and the high 
example which they sct us. To have 
known them and those whose kindly 
grectings you have given me to-day, more 
than repays anything one could do for the 
school. It is a pleasure to be allowed 
still to share in the constantly varying 
activities of those who are continuing the 
good work of the olden days. I look 
forward to meeting the school before long 
in its own home, and spending a pleasant 
hour with its members and friends: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Domestic 
Mission, you also have been so kind as to 
think of me and my long connection with 
the socicty which you represent. I am 
not able now to work as actively with you 
as in former days, but I feel as deeply as 
ever I have done, that there is no more 
Christian work than that you are striving 
to do. Among my earliest recollections I 
recall how my father uscd to speak of the 
Mission, then in its carly years, praising 
its broad unsectarian character and its 
efficiency. I trust it may be carried on in 
the same spirit and with growing power 
for many years to come. I thank you for 
your kind acknowledgment of my en- 
deavours to help your work, and share your 
hopes of growing usefulness. 

You have been good enough to speak of 
other institutions and to name me in 
connection with them. Can any one fail 
to be glad in being allowed to work for the 
sacred objects they promote ; the diffusion 
of the highest truths the soul can grasp, 
the endeavour to make the spirit of Jesus 
the source of life among men, preserving 
the purity of childhood’s faith and love, 
expanding and cultivating the powers and 
grace of youth, and helping to build up with 
living stones the Kingdom of our Father, 
the Universal Church of God ? 

To me that Kingdom and that Church 
have no limit either in ritual or in creed. 
Wherever there are men, it is our duty and 
should be our joy to consecrate ourselves 
to make known God’s holy will, and the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus. You re- 
mind me, that holding this faith, I have 
not kept aloof from social, municipal, or 
political work, taking some part in com- 
batting intemperance, licentiousness, and 
all the many evils which mar the beauty of 
God’s world, in which His children should 
be able to dwell in righteousness and peace. 
The movements, in’ which I have been 
allowed to share, have not always been 
popular. I am cighty years old to-day, 
and can therefore recollect how we tce- 
totalers were laughed at and abused even 
in the middle of the last century, and how 
few was the number of those who claimed 
for women equal social and political rights 
with men, or who maintained that there 
must be an cqual standard in judging the 
deeds of both the sexes. I wonder whether 
I shall live to see right done in these 
questions for which I have worked many 
years? I have not very great hope that 
in any questions that touch morality and 
righteousness between human beings or our 
dumb fellow creatures we can expect 


efficient laws till men are wise and just 
enough to call to their full help those gilts 
and faculties with which nature has 
marked the differences of men and women, 
and which united make the fulness of 
humanity. 

T hope I have not wearied you with my 
thanks to you. After all, no words can 
tell what I feel for the kindness you have 
shown me so gencrously to-day. May the 
blessing of our heavenly Father rest upon 
you. As long as He still grants me life I 
shall remember your overflowing goodness; 
and pray that I may become more worthy 
of your rich sympathy and regard. 


ADVENT ADDRESSES. 
By tHe Rey. Epear I. Fripp, B.A., 


I.—THE GREEK. 


“‘T am adebtor both to the Greeks and to the 

Barbarians. .. And, as much as in me lies, I 
am ready to preach the Gospel to you that are 
at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that helieveth, to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.’’—Rom. i. 
14-16. 
To-pay is the first Sunday in Advent, 
the season that prepares us for Christmas, 
and I want to speak on this and the follow- 
ing Sundays of the different religions 
immediately preceding and contemporary 
with and in close contact with Christianity. 
To: understand what the Gospel is, and 
what it has done, and why it has done it, 
it is well sometimes to look at the forms 
of faith it superseded and, in turn, was 
influenced by. St.. Paul declares that 
Christianity is salvation to the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Barbarian, and that he is 
ready to preach it to the Roman also as a 
precious and indispensable treasure. What 
kind of a religion was embraced respectively 
by the Greek, the Roman, the Barbarian, 
and the Jew, and how Christianity differed 
from each and was affected by each, is an 
interesting study, and of great practical 
consequence. 

T will begin with the Greck. 

No great people has becn without a 
religion, least of all the Greeks. They were, 
of course, a highly gifted race—in many 
respects the most gifted race the world 
has ever seen. They were a clever, subtle, 
artistic nation, a nation with a genius 
for philosophy.and art. Their metaphysics, 
their rhetoric, their drama, their archi- 
tecture and sculpture, their refined taste 
in everything affecting their senses, and 
last, but not least, their language, are in 
their way supreme. We gather up the 
remaining fragments of these glorious 
things with amazement and confess that 
they are unique. There have been other 
philosophics, oratorios, dramas, architec- 
tures, sculptures and languages, nobler in 
some respects than theirs, but markedly 
different, and lacking their peculiar grace 
and charm. And the Greek religion 
partook of this national genius. Among 
the educated it was philosophic, a worship 
of reason. The universe was recognised 
to be a universe, a kosmos, a realm of crea- 
tive intelligence, and God was the divine 
thought pervading it. The spirit of know- 
ledge was conceived as immanent within 
and transcending—at any rate by Plato— 
the entire visible realm of things, like a rare 
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“mind and spoke, consciously, or uncon- 


 sciously, in the Greek pantheistic manner, 


when he said of God, ‘‘ He is not far from 
any one of us ; for in Him we live and move 
-and have our being.’? Another feature 
of the Greck religion, characteristic both 
of the estheticism of the cultivated and 
the popular anthropomorphism—also re- 
flected in St. Paul’s great sermon—was 
the worship of the beautiful. The most 
pleasing manifestations of the creative 
mind, in the eyes of the Greek, were the 
gods and goddesses that dwelt in the postry 
of the educated and the people’s faith, 


_ beings physically lovely, in the enjoyment 


of pertect health, undisturbed by sickness 
or earth, in possession of immortal happi- 
ness. Such was the Grecian ideal pro- 
jected into the heavens. Zeus, Athene, 
Venus and Apollo were realities to the 
multitude, and hardly less real as ideas of 
perfection to the philosopher. And in 
accord with this ideal was the service 
of the temple—a blending of beautiful 
symbol and ceremony and music, associated 
frequently with beautiful architecture and 
landscape. Mars Hill, on which St. Paul 
stood that day, overlooked the city, with 
its halls, and theatres and gardens, and, 
beyond, the Pirzus, the port of Athens, 
and again beyond, the blue Aigcan ; while 
behind him rose the splendid temple of 
the goddess of Reason, a mass of richly- 
coloured marble glowing and flashing in 
the blue sky. We ought to recall this pic- 
ture in order to realise the full significance 
of the words: ‘‘God that made the 


_ world and all things therein, dwelleth not 


in temples made with hands’’; and 
“*forasmuch as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold or silver or stone 
graven by art and man’s device.’’ 

Now, it was natural that this religion of 
reason and beauty should affect Chris- 
tianity. It did affect it, and in a powerful 
way. The influence of Greek philosophy 
had already shown itself in the Old Testa- 
ment, as, for example, in the ninth 
chapter (on Wisdom) of the Book of 
Proverbs, and in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The Old Testament had been translated 
into Greek, and a school of Jewish philoso- 
phers, including the Platonist Philo, had 
sprung up. Greek was practically the 
universal language of the then known 
world, and community of language neces- 
sarily involves some community of thought. 
The New Testament records are preserved 
in Greek, and show many points of contact 
with Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
St. Paul professed to despise 
philosophy, declared he would have nothing 
to do with it; but in addressing Greek 
audiences he inevitably fell into philosophic 
modes of thought. His speeches at Lystra 
and, as I have said, at Athens are instances 
of this. He alleges God’s method with men, 
men, and alleges it as.a proof. He does 
not merely dogmatise, as the Hebrew 

prophets do with their ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’’ And at Athens he quotes a Greek 
poet, Aratus, in support of his contention 
that man is God’s child. He found the 
Greeks ready to accept his doctrine of the 
Son of God. It was, ina mythical form, 
familiar to them. He uses expressions 
borrowed trom the philosophers—signifi- 
cant and valuable terms such as ‘‘ Na- 
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ture,’’ ‘‘ Reason,’’? and ‘‘ Conscience.’’ 
And his practical wisdom appears in the 
manner in which he utilised the Greek 
guilds and fraternities, changing them from 
discussion societies into assemblies for 
prayer and centres of brotherly and social 
service—in fact, into congregations. The 
Fourth Gospel also, in a remarkable way, 
shows Greek influence. The doctrine of 
Christ as the Word or logos is due to Plato 
through Philo or some other follower, In 
St. John’s Gospel, too, Christ is identified 
with the Truth. Evidently the writer 
sought to recommend him to readers who 
required that he and his teaching should 
have the sanction of logic and reason and 
intellectual fact. Nor can we doubt that 
Christianity gained by its transference 
from Judaic to Greck soil. It passed out 
of the narrow limits of national and 
rabbinical controversy, in which the 
Greeco-Roman world could feel no interest, 
into the larger field of human salvation 
and redemption. 

In the same manner—though I have not 
time to dwell upon this—the Gospel was 
influenced by Greek art. The puritan 
spirit of Judaism, which despised temples 
and images, gradually died out of the 
Church—to be revived in after ages—and 
temples became cathedrals, and statues 
crucifixes and the figures of Madonnas and 
saints. The transition is easy from the 
ceremonies and mysteries of the Greek 
religion to those of the Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, Christianity emphatically 
triumphed over the Greek faith. Plato 
had no chance against St. Paul. Socrates 
yielded speedily to Christ. And for the 
following reasons :— 

In the first place, the Greek, as a rule— 
and, of course, there were many exceptions 
—was resiless and unstable. We read in 
the Book of Acts that ‘‘ the Athenians 
spent their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.’’ So 
they appearcd to St. Paul and his com- 
panions, and must, to a great extent, be 
judged by us. The Greek loved novelty. 
Variety caught his attention and distracted 
him. He rushed from subject to subject, 
went off at a tangent, dissipated his admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. He wanted self- 
control, concentration—I am speaking, of 
course, in general terms, and do not forget 
the enormous concentration needed for a 
dialogue of Plato or a masterpiece of 
Phidias—the power of calm and changeless 
principle. He lacked repose and the 
strength which comes of repose. Hence 
the Greek was overcome by the Roman. 
Quick, sensitive faculty was no match for 
steady, solid purpose. 

In the next place, Christianity gave a 
revelation instead of a philosophy. The 
difference is fundamental. From the begin- 
ning the Gospel has been a revelation and 
not a mere philosophy, and if it ever ceases 
to be a revelation it will cease to be 
Christianity. St. Paul, in being influenced 
by philosophy, in recognising the reasoned 
orderliness of God’s dealings with men, 
instead of the old Jewish belief in His 
arbitrary acts and favouritism, never 
abandoned the prophetic and dogmatic 
position. He knew God, not by argument, 
but by intwition. He did not gradually, 
step by step, through a long chain of 
reasoning, find his way to God, but by an 
act of insight of the soul knew that God 
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knew him, had made His way to him, and 
manifested to him His nature and His will. 
Here is the momentous distinction. Philo- 
sophy is man’s halting path to God, the 
toilsome digging and engineering of the 
brain. Revelation is the Father’s dis- 
closure of Himself, in an instant of love 
and courage and prayer, to His wondering, 
worshipping child. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.’’? The 
simple, gentle, faithful, suffering spirit may 
have the light borne in upon it which re- 
search and learning can never attain. And 
theretore it is that the book of Israel, and 
not the book of Greece, the record of 
sinning and repenting, of struggling and 
enduring, ot love and trouble and triumph, 
and not the record ot wisdom, is the Word 
of God. 

In the next place, the Greek was ever 
tempted to put culture before conscience. 
Duty was one of the arts. To live a good 
life was to Jive harmoniously or artistically. 
** Perfect ’’ and ‘‘ musical ’’ are the same 
in Greck. Balance, symmetry, proportion, 
not rightcousness, was the ideal of life. 
There is, no doubt, immense truth in this 
conception, a truth often Jost sight of by 
the Puritans ; but in itself it is incomplete. 
It is not a robust, stern, all-conqucring 
faith. It is not fitted to do the hard and 
disagreeable work of the world. Taking 
life artistically is not the same as heroism. 
It does not produce saints and martyrs. 

Consequently we find in the Greek 
religion an altogether inadequate sense of 
sin. It is astonishing how little there is 
of it in the poetry, drama, and philosophy 
of Greece. It seems to be almost absent 
from Homer: Ulysses breaks again and 
again the weighticst laws of the decalogue 
without a touch of shame or remorse. He 
sins ike a babe, though he has the cunning 
and the resourcefulness of a master. In 
the Orphic discipline and the Mysteries we 
mect with the awakening conscience, but 
we look in vain in Hellenic writings for the 
erles of the Psalms. There is plenty of 
the feeling of discrepancy, of inward 
discord, of unreasonableness, of mental 
crookedness, of departure from the straight 
track, but little sense of what the Christian 
calls wickedness, repentance, self-hatred, 
the desire tor forgiveness and reconciliation. 
The Greek is mortified in a lower kind of 
way. He is angry at his stupidity, his 
want of sense, the lack of good breeding in 
his behaviour. It troubles him that he has 
not been a man of taste and a gentleman, 
not that he is a sinner. 

Consequently, also, the Greek mind— 
and again I speak im general terms— 
presents us with a shallow idea of suffering 
and service. Pain was inartistic and an 
evil. In Greek art it is nearly always 
treated as a blemish, as something ugly. 
In Greek tragedy, especially in Adschylus, 
you hear tones that remind you of the 
Hebrew prophets, but it is rarely relieved 
by what we know as Christian patience. 
To suffer is a calamity, and to be borne 
as a calamity. It is the fate of the unfor- 
tunate or the lot of slaves. The truth of 
the Cross was foolishness in the eyes of the 
philosophers. When St. Paul, knowing 
their love for disputation and false notions 
about pain, said to the Corinthians, though. 
he was a scholar and a thinker and an 
orator, that he came ‘‘ not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, but determined to 
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know nothing among them save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,’’ he touched their 
weakest spot. ‘‘ You disputers,’’ he said, 
in effect, ‘‘ you eloquent arguers, you are 
trifling away your lives and those of your 
hearers. What you need, and they need, 
is not philosophy nor art, but a new spirit. 
Sin is your disease. You talk brilliantly 
of virtue, but do not practise it. You 
need self-sacrifice. You require something 
of hardship and iron in your composition. 
You call the death of Christ a tale of 
shame, suitable for bondmen and outcast 
wretches. I say it is for you, you polished 
ladies and gentlemen, for the wise, the 
noble, the mighty. Learn of those whom 
you term foolish, whom you despise, who 
are weak and things of nought; for the 
foolishness ot God is wiser than the wisdom 
of men.’’ 

Hence the Greeks were ready enough to 
let slaves do the disagreeable work of the 
world and themselves enjoy recreation. 
After a time slavery was considered a 
necessary feature of civilisation. In Plato’s 
‘* Republic ’’ it is calmly concluded that 
culture is only possible where the drudgery 
is done by a class of helots Unless there 
were men and women doomed to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, there could 
not be, said the Greek philosopher, refine- 
ment, learning, art, or religion. What a 
horrible idea this is!| Think of it—refine- 
ment, learning, art, religion depending on 
slavery ; the highest things of hie regauring 
the denial of these things to the poor! It 
is a pagan paradox, a scepticism of the 
worst kind, a distrust of the moral consti- 
tution of the universe. St. Paul, believing 
that the world was coming to an end any 
moment, acquiesced in social arrangements 
as he found them, and did not plead for 
manumissions in the Epistle to Philemon ; 
but he struck at the very root of slavery 
in the brotherly spirit he there advocated 
both in master and man, in the great 
declaration on Mars Hill—‘‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth.’’ 

Finally, because the Greeks had an 
inadequate sense of sin, because they 
would not see the truth of the Cross, 
because they lived for refined pleasure, and 
kept slaves, and looked down on their 
unhappy fellow-men, they had small faith 
in «mmortality. Some beliet, of course, 
there was. The common people expected 
to go to Hades. Sometimes, as in Pindar, 
fAischylus and Plato, the faith is vivid. 
But on the whole it was weak, miserably 
weak—as it must always be when pity, 
justice, and self-sacrifice are wanting. 
Those accomplished Athenians, when St. 


Paul spoke ot the resurrection, mocked at 


the saying, and put him oft with, ‘‘ We will 
hear thee again of this matter.’’ Culture 
cannot bring us the deepest truths. They 
are born of something more universal. 
From love they come, from duty, from 
self-denial—in a word, from eternal life, 
life with God. Thence springs the undying 
conviction that He will not suffer His holy 
ones to see corruption. 

Christianity, then, was a blessing to the 
Greeks. It gave them something certain 
to rest in—a revelation instead of a mere 
philosophy, one Everlasting Father instead 
of a distracting number of deities, fixed 
purposes, and principles in place of theories. 
It emphasised righteousness, putting it far 
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above knowledge and beauty, convincing 
men that an honest and true heart was 
infinitely better than learning, or taste, or 
cleverness. 
making them feel that their falsehoods and 
follies were not mere delinquencies, but 
wickedness and death. 
over the shallow gaieties of life, and opened 
a new heaven of happiness. 
on 
through pain and difficulty can we build 
up a noble character or benefit the world. 
It honoured service, dignified menial tasks, 
set the Carpenter of Nazareth above the 
throne of the Emperor. 
this, by bringing men into rea] communion 
with God, it deepened faith in life beyond 
life and destroyed the fear of death. 


It stirred up their consciences, 
It spread a cloud 


It threw light 


suffering, demonstrated that only 


And by doing all 


My friends, we are not Athenians; but: 


some of the weaknesses of the Greeks are 
the weaknesses of modern life in general 
and ours in particular. 
and distracted, let us think how calm and 
strong was Jesus Christ. 
as we ought the sinfulness of sin and the 
rightness of right, let us be refreshed and 
chastened by our contemplation of him. 
If we love ease and pleasure, let us look at 
the Cross. 
service and desire to lord it over others, 
let us remember the saying, ‘‘ I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ 
And, in conclusion, if we doubt the future, 
if we have little or no faith in immortality, 
if we say to ourselves, ‘‘ It is too good to be 
true,’’ let us consider whether we have yet 
discovered how good things are, how 
beautiful and wonderful and sacred life is, 
and whether if we were really Christians, 
if we were more like Christ and knew the 
blessed secret of his Cross, we might not 
win this crowning faith. 


If we are restless 


lf we do not feel 


If we think meanly of lowly 


MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tae fifty-fourth annual meeting was 
held in the vestry of the Church of the 
Messiah, Birmingham, on Monday, Nov. 
12, Mr. J. Arthur Kenrick, president, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, 
Oct. 81, 1905, having been read and con- 
firmed, Mr. HE. P. Bratz, the hon. 
treasurer, presented the statement of 
accounts, and Mr. T. H. Russet, the 
hon. secretary, read the Directors’ report. 
This showed that during the past year 
£2,099 had been expended in 47 grants, 
received by 24 widows, 19 ministers, and 
the orphan children of four former bene- 
ficiary members. In the same period two 
new members had been elected, 5 had 


died, and 2 had withdrawn; there were 


197 names on the roll of beneficiary 
members. 
special mention was made of the Revs. 
H. W. Ellis, J. Bevan, and T. Leyland. 
In three cases of ill-health timely and 
most welcome help was given to ministers, 
and altogether the work of the Scciety 
had been of a most satisfactory kind. 
Donations of £100 each from Miss Sharpe 
and the President, £10 from Mr. W. G. 
Harrison, of Croydon, and £89 13s. 4d. 
from the executors of the late H. J. 
Morton, were recorded. It was agreed to 
transfer £250 of the balance carried 
forward to the General Fund, which on 
Sept. 30 stood at £67,803 10s. 11d. 

On the motion of the President, seconded 


Of the, deceased members 


in running their own candidates. 
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by the Rev. J. C. Street, the accounts 
and report were adopted. Thanks were 
given to the officers, and they were re- 
elected, as were also the retiring directors, 
the Revs. H. Eachus, T. Pipe; and A. H. 
Shelley ; and Messrs. H. C. Field, H. New, - 
and R. Peyton. A cordial vote of thanks 
to the President brought the meeting to a 
close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
————E 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. ~ 
Tuar ‘‘ one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin’’ has never been more 
truly demonstrated than by the sympathy 


shown for those who suffered through the 


Wingate Colliery disaster. The whole of 


the North of England has been saddened, 
and the genuine sorrow of all classes has 


been evidenced by the ready and generous 


response to the appeal (started by the 


Northern Echo) on behalf of the bereaved. 
Rich and poor, Queen and peasant—all 
opened their hearts and their purses to aid 


the widows and the orphans whose bread- — 


winners w re so suddenly taken from them. 
The miners’ members, Mr. J. Wilson and 
Mr. J. Johnson, both paid a high tribute 
to the bravery and nobility of the miners, 
comparing their deeds of heroism with 
those of the soldier. 

In October the Durham Diocesan Con- 
ference was held at Darlington, and in view 
of the Education Bill, this was an im- 
portant gathering—indeed, it was to this 
Conference that many looked for a leading 
on the question. The Bishop of Durham 
pleaded with Churchmen for a Christian 
tone and spirit. He urged the necessity 
of contending ‘‘ not for a party triumph, 
but for the high and sacred interests ot 
the faith and the morals of the nation as a 
whole.’’? Canon Scott, ot Manchester, 
urged that religious instruction should be 
given by teachers on the staff, and he 
maintained that any form of belief, any 
form of Christianity, was better than none. ~ 
Canon Cosgrave remarked, “‘ If it were a 
choice between secularism and anything 
else (Bible teaching), they certainly could 
not have secularism.”’ On the other hand, 
Rev. T. C. Gobat represented a section of 
the people who said that unless they had 
the children instructed in their own faith 
they would have no religious instruction 
at all, and added that if it were impossible 
to have church teaching, then ‘‘ let them 
have secular education.’’ This was greeted 
with dissent. The Bishop was evidently 
much perturbed, as the resolution which 
was proposed was intended to be as 
‘*emphatic a condemnation of secularism 
as they could put together.’’ They de-. 
sired no compromise, for he felt that 
secularism would be ‘‘ an unspeakable 
national calamity ’’ ; and so the resolution 
against a ‘‘national calamity’’ was 
carried. So ended the conterence, which, 
like Unitarian Conferences, did not find all 
of one mind! 

The municipal elections are now over, 
and one cannot but be struck by the 
activity of ‘‘ the Trade ’’ (as it calls itself) 
In some 
of our northern towns not a few seats have 


been captured. When the ‘publican’s (or 
the ex-publican’s) turn for the mayoralty 
comes round, we then have the anomaly of 
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the chief magistrate having to mete out 
punishment to the poor victim whose 
misdeeds may have been due, perhaps, to 
the mayor’s beer or whisky. Town coun- 
cils, in the interests of commercial purity, 
are most particular, and rightly so, mn 
prohibiting councillors from contracting 
for corporation work. But, to be con- 
sistent, should they not go a step further 
in relation to the adjudication on drunken- 
ness by those interested in the trade ? 
The impropriety of members of the trade 
being placed on ‘‘ Watch Committees ”’ 
has already attracted public attention in 
the North of England. Surely here, too, 
there is need for reform. 

As most good things come from the 
north, it may be that here, too, a new 
career for women may be opened, so that 
not only in London are women advancing ! 
A northern newspaper heads a paragraph 
that at the Elswick (Newcastle) works of 
Armstrong, Whitworth, & Co., young ladies 
are now employed in the drawing offices as 
tracers, their work being most valuable, 
and the ‘‘ neatness quite phenomenal.’’ 

Denominationally we are in the con- 
dition of not yet having attained our ideal. 
The attendance at the annual meetings of 
the Northumberland and Durham Unit- 
arian Association, held at Newcastle in 
October, fell far below that which one 
might naturally expect on such an occasion. 
The reports showed the settlement of 
ministers at Barnard Castle and Darlington, 
whilst South Shields, Sunderland, and 
Choppington are now without ministerial 
help. All honour, however, to the faithful 
few who hold on to the cause in times of 
low water—some giving lay help in the 
pulpit, others working assiduously in the 
Sunday school, and in various ways 
holding the fort until more help is forth- 
coming. It is indeed true, as the Rev. 
Frank Walters remarked at the public 
meeting, that but tor the help trom our 
lay preachers it would have been simply 
impossible for the services in some of our 
chapels to have been maintained. Never- 
theless, it would be foolish to close our eyes 
to the fact that things are not as they 
should be, and might be if we were more 
in earnest. We are not suffering from 
want of organisation. We have an associa- 
tion, with officers able and earnest, who 
must often have deplored the small response 
to their appeals for help. Neither do we 
suffer from lack of opportunity for mission- 
ary effort. With practically new ground 
before us in large towns such as Jarrow, 
the Hartlepools, and Tynemouth, with a 
combined population ot 173,000, we cannot 
lull ourselves to rest, or delude ourselves 
that our missionary days are over. 

The story of the work accomplished fitty 
years ago by the Society then entitled the 
North of England Unitarian Christian 
Association; as recorded in the minutes of 
the secretary, the revered Rev. George 
Harris, who was himself the force and 
mainspring of the association, is of thrilling 
interest. Would that we could have a 
revival of those days by a forward move- 
ment in 1907! Whilst it is true that 
orthodox churches have broadened, many 
enjoying their heterodoxy within their own 
borders, yet it must be remembered that 
this broadening is distinctly in favour of 
Unitarianism, and the step to the avowal 
of it is in many cases made comparatively 


easy. Does not the fault, then, lie largely 
with ourselves? We are not likely to 
attract active workers from orthodox 
churches if they see that Unitarians, with 
their glorious gospel, are themselves apath- 
etic and indifferent to missionary effort. 
We often hear the question, ‘‘ Why do 
working men not attend church?’’ We 
might justly ask, ‘‘ Why do Unitarians not 
attend Unitarian churches?’’ But with 
an earnest laity, together with increased 
ministerial help, the weak and struggling 
churches might be made — successful 
churches, whilst new ground could be 
prepared for establishing future congrega- 
tions. 

It is true that our educated and able 
laity are busy in all sorts of good works ; 
but unless the church also claims our 
activities it is useless to expect that 
converts will be attracted-to our cause. 

At the annual conference of the North- 
umberland and Durham Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the churches in the district the 
formation of branches of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service. It 
was suggested that during the coming 
winter one subject at least might claim the 
study of the churches. Heré, indeed, is a 
wide field for interesting and useful work. 
What more fitting than that the churches 
should try to understand the social prob- 
lems of the day by study, by the collecting 
of facts, and by bringing into their midst 
specialists on various questions, and 
thereby help to train and fit the members 
to take their share as citizens and re- 
formers. Let us not be afraid of differences 
of opinion. We. can study and discuss 
social questions in a triendly spirit, giving 
a respectful hearing to all shades of 
opinion, bearing and forbearing, the object 
being to obtain, as was pointed out by a 
speaker at the recent housing reform 
deputation, ‘“‘the greatest common 
measure of the opinions of all well- 
meaning persons on the subject.’? To the 
service of man as well as to the worship of 
God are our churches dedicated, and the 
latter, to be real, must include the tormer. 
Thus it was understood by the North of 
England Unitarian Association in 1851, 
when, at the sixth annual meeting a 
resolution condemning the fugitive slave 
law ot America was carried, the Rev. 
George Armstrong, of Lewin’s Mead, 
Bristol (father of the late Rev. &. A. 
Armstrong), being the preacher. 

In view of the proposed experiment in 
municipal housing by the Durham County 
Council, the question of overcrowding 
would form an excellent subject for study 
and investigation. The County Council 
proposes to build fifty workmen’s’ houses 
at the mining village of Usworth at £200 
each, the cost to be repaid by the District 
Council. But whatever social question we 
attempt to study or deal with, we shall 
find that, interwoven with it, are many 
other problems. If, for instance, we take 
the subject of overcrowding, we shall find 
that intimately connected with it is the 
difficult and urgent question of our land 
laws. 

Indeed, the interdependence of most cf 
our social problems is realised the more we 
look into them, and hence the paramount 
importance of careful and systematic study. 
And who so likely to help forward these 


reforms as the churches, and especially our 
Free Churches? All success, then, to the 
National Conference Union for Social 
Service ! 


Darlington. Ciara ©. Lucas. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


me 


- [Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as pcsszble, and be sent in ty 

Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
— 

Blackburn.—The services, since the forma- 
tion of the Church, on Nov. 26, 1905, have been 
held in a room at the Exchange, but on Nov. 11 
the Rev. M. R. Scott, of Ainsworth, preached 
the opening sermon in a new room in King 
William-street (Sudell Cross), which has been 
newly decorated for Church purposes. The 
secretary of the Church is Mr. W. H. Rigby, 
12, Queen’s Park-terrace, and the treasurer is 
Mr. J. J. Widdup, 12 Merlin-road. 

Burnley (Presentation).— On Sunday after- 
noon in the Trafalgar-street Unitarian Sunday- 
school, an address to Mr. Peter Bibby was 
presented, on his retirement from active work 
in the Sunday-school after sixty years of service, 
He himself, unfortunately, was prevented by 
indisposition, and the very inclement weather 
from being present, and the address was there- 
fore handed to his elder daughter. Mr. 
Matthew Jobbling presided, and, after a hymn 
and prayer by the Rey. J. M. Whiteman, spoke 
of his long friendship with Mr. Bibby, which 
went back to the old Padiham days before he 
moved to Burnley. Mr. Samuel Holden spoke 
of his remarkable devotion to Sunday-school 
work, and Mr. J. S. Mackie then made the 
presentation. His only claim, he said, to that 
position was that he had known and worked 
with Mr. Bibby in that Sunday-school for a 
longer'period than any other person living, except 
Mr. James Bibby. He alluded to lessons of Mr. 
Bibby’s long service—that a person was never 
too young and never too old to serve his fellows. 
He spoke of his steadfastness, his true spirit of 
independence, which made him persist in the line 
of his duty, though differences might arise and 
apparent want of appreciation might sometimes 
discourage. Mr. Bibby had found the true path 
very early in his hfe, and he had pursued it 
consistently throughout his long life. The 
address, which was illuminated and bound in 
album form, recalled Mr. Bibby’s sixty years of 
steady and strenuous fabour in the Sunday- 
school field, and said :—‘‘ Your love of children, 
your zeal for truth, your enthusiasm for Sunday- 
school work, have always been unbounded. No 
considerations of personal pleasure or profit, no 
pressure of toil or of care, no distractions of 
grief or pain, vo allurements of more showy 
and pretentious work elsewhere, could wean 
your steadfast heart from the labour you always 
loved best—the simple, homely, apparently 
common-place, but really sublime task of teach- 
ing the very youngest scholars in the Sunday- 
school.”’ It then spoke of Mr. Bibby’s devo- 
tion to Unitarianism and his work in helping to 
establish the Burnley Church, and was signed 
by the ministers and other officers of the con- 
gregation, The Rev. J. M. Whiteman added his 
tribute to Mr. Bibby in the form of some 
verses, and the meeting closed with hymn and 
Benediction. : 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—A sale of work was 
held in the schoolroom of the Wilbraham-road 
Church on Friday and Saturday, 9th and 10th, 
with the object of raising £100 to meet the 
deficiency in the church accounts of 1905 and the 
current year, and for general church purposes. 
The sale was opened on the first day by Lady 
Talbot, the list of birthday honours having been 
just announced, which included a knighthood for 
her husband, Mr. W. H. Talbot, the Town Clerk 
of Manchester. The Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, who 
acted as chairman, congiatulated Lady Talbot on 
the oceasion, and she, in declaring the sale open, 
thanked the friends for their congratulations, 
and expressed the warmest sympathy with the 
congregation in their work. On Saturday the 
sale was opened by Mr. Henry Pilling, of Black- 
burn, and formerly an active member of the 
church. The Rev. W. E. George, minister of the 
congregation, took the chair. The efforts of the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society and the members end 
friends of the church generally were rewarded by 
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a good attendance of buyers, with the result that 
the takings amounted to £137, leaving a net 
amount of £126 in hand, after payment of all 
expenses. 

Cirencester.— On Sunday evenings, Noyem- 

ber 11 and 18, commemoration services were 
held, when the Rev. H. Austin preached on his 
forty yeus’ ministry. He had entered on his work 
after the chapel had been closed for six years, and 
without any congregation. The late Rev. 
William James, of Bristol, preached the re- 
opening sermon. On November 11 Mr, Austin 
took for his text, Matt x. 7, ‘‘Preach, the 
Kingdom of Heaven isat hand,” the same he had 
chosen for his first Sunday evening. He spoke 
on the objects of his ministry, the measure of 
advance, and the hope of the future. The chief 
aim was the emancipation of the spirit from 
ignorance, superstition, and sin. In the years 
past the cause had had many lay workers, men 
and women. He had been able to lecture and 
hold services in many of the surrounding towns 
and villages. He had faith in the spread of our 
literature, and many thousands of our periodicals 
and pamphlets passed every year through his 
bands. On the 18th the history of the chapel 
was given, and some account of the ministers 
since 1662. The text chosen was Ps. cxix. 45, 
“7 will walk at liberty, for I have sought thy 
precepts.” Their free and open trust had led 
our Presbyterian forefathers to embrace Uni- 
tarian Christianity. The upholders of liberty 
had done much for the building of our great 
Empire. They had still much to do for ‘ truth, 
liberty, and religion,” and, like the man of 
Nazareth, to go about doing good. On Thurs- 
day, the 15th, there was a well attended social 
gathering and tea, when addresses were delivered 
by the minister and the Rev.’J. Worsley Austin, 
of Birmingham, Mr. F. Bennett, and others, fol- 
lowed by a ‘musical evening. Many telegrams 
and congratulatory letters acded to the pleasure 
of the evening. 

East Londen Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—At the next meeting of this Society at 
Stratford on Wednesday, Nov. 28, at 7.45, Mr. A. 
Stephen Noel will give an address on the 
‘‘Qxford Summer Session for Sunday-school 
Teachers, 1906.’’ Lantern views of Oxford will 
be shown. Visitors are welcome, 

Glossep.—The Rev. Jenkyn Thomas has 
been cordially welcomed as minister of the 
Fitzalan-street Church, and at the opening 
services last Sunday he preached two appropriate 
and inspiring sermons to. large congregations. 
Special music was rendered by the choir under 
the leadership of Mr. J. J. Roberts. 

Halifax.—The Northgate End Orchestral 
Society, which had its beginnings in 1882 as a 
branch of the Sunday School Elocution Society, 
and, through the kind encouragement of the 
Rev. F. E. Millson and other friends, grew to 
be a fine public institution, now known as the 
Halifax (Northgate End) Orchestral Society, 
celebrated its 25th season by a __ special 
concert on ‘Thursday, November 15, for 
which a souvenir programme was issued. An 
overture, ‘‘Amicitia,’’ was specially written 
for the occasion by the hon. conductor, Mr. 


Herman van Dyk, who has held that office for 


the past five years, 

Heywood.—The anniversary services were 
held in the Britain Hall Unitarian Chapel on 
Sunday, Nov. ll. 
Mayor and members of the Corporation were 
present, the Rev. T. B. Evans, was the preacher ; 
and at night the pulpit was occupied by the Rev. 
A. C. Fox, of Moss Side, a son of the first 
minister of the Heywood church. The collections 
realised over £16. 

Hinckley.—The Rev. James C. Street, of 
Shrewsbury, delivered the last lecture of the 
special series at the Great Meeting on Wednes. 
day, November 7. Mr. W. Johnson presided, 
and a good congregation much enjoyed the 
lecture. Comprehensive reports of all the 
lectures have appeared in the local press. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A 
meeting was held on Saturday afternoon, the 
17th inst., presided over by Rev. J. Morley 
Mills, fwhen Mr, Blundell (Ullet-road), Rev, J, 
L. Haigh (Hamilton-road), Mr. Hughes (Hope- 
street), and the Rev. J. Morley Mills (Bootle) 
each gave a short address on the essentials of a 
superintendent. Mr. Blundeil mentioned the 
nece:sity of a superintendent having the loyal 
support of all his teachers and promoting a gocd 
tone in the school, and also laid stress on the 
great need of a good library. Mr. Haigh thought 
health, humour, and charity were the chief 


In the morning, when the 


essentials, which in their turn made for disci- 


pline. Mr. Hughes said an ideal superintendent 
ought to feel the great importance of his work, 
and so be able to rouse enthusiasm all through 


the school; that he ought to be app9inted 


annually by the church committee, being the 
most important officer of the church, and so 
help to fill the gap so often felt between church 
and school; he should be a friend to all the 
scholars as far-as possible; and should keep 
abreast of the time and keep up the standard of 
the teaching. Kev. J. Morley Mills described 
the working of the Bootle Sunday-school, 
pointing out how necessary it was for the 
superintendent to be free, and not himself 
taking a class. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Rhodes (from the Booksellers’ 
Company) was present with a selection of the 
newest books published for Sunday-school work. 

Liverpool: Ullet-road.—The elder scholars 
held a most successful dramatic evening on 
Wednesday, November 14, when two pieces 
were performed, ‘‘A Romantic Conspiracy” (a 
new play written by Mr. T. Lewis, of Hope- 
street Church, expressly for this occasion), and 
“Tei on Parle Francais.” Mr. Lewis was warmly 
congratulated upon the success of his play. As 
the hall was crowded, a substantial sum was 
raised for Mrs. Odgers’ Crippled Children’s 
Fund. At the third meeting of the Rathbone 
Literary Club on Thursday, November 15, the 
Rey. Charles Craddock gave an interesting 
address upon ‘The Poetry of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning in Relation to Nature.” 
In the absence of the President the chair was 
taken by the Rey. J. Collins Odgers, and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer, 

London: Acton.—In the winter series of 
public lectures at the Unitarian Church Dr. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., lectured on Monday evening 
on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Mother.’ ‘Tho speaker, in 
an address filled with insight and imagination, 


drew an admirable picture of the home life of 


the Shakespeare family in Warwickshire, with 
Mary Arden, the poet’s mother, as the domi- 
nating, if not always the central figure. Scenes 
from the latter’s courtship and married life, 


drawn with great ingenuity from hints in the 
plays and elsewhere, as well as from the ordinary 


historical sources, and depicted with sympathy 
and delightful humour, were listened to with 
great enjoyment by a somewhat small but most 
appreciative audience. The Rev, A. 8. Hurn 


took the chair, and the meeting closed with the 


usual vote of thanks. 


London: Bermondsey (Welcome Meet- 
Tuesday evening a well attended 
meeting was held to welcome Mr. Jesse Hipper- 
son, formerly @ Wesleyan, into the charge of 


ing).—On 


the work here. The chairman, Mr. J. Harrison, 


to whom the movement here owes a deep debt 
of gratitude for his help and personal interest, 
spoke on behalf of the Provincial Assembly, 
the London District Unitarian Society, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, each 
The 


of which wished well to the new worker. 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant, T. E. M. Edwards, F. W. 


Stanley, G. Critchley, and G. Carter, the last 
named being a former minister, gave words of 


welcome and counsel to Mr. Hipperson and the 
congregation. Mr. G. Callow, who paid a warm 
tribute to the work and personal worth of the 
Rev. E. Thompson, their ex-minister, said Mr. 
Hipperson had already proved himself highly 
acceptable to the congregation and schools. 
Letters were read from _ several frierds, 
including the Rev. A. Hall, of Norwich, whence 


also a telegram of greeting came from the com- 


mittee of the Octagon Chapel during the meet 
ing. Mc. Waller, of Norwich, spoke as to Mr. 
Hipperson’s good work there. Mr. Hipperson 
gaye a vigorous reply, referring to the special 
conditions of work in that district, sketching 
plans for extending the Church’s influence, and 
bespeaking the co-operation of the members. 
It was generally felt that following on the 
good work done by his predeces:or, the new 
minister in charge has an opening full of 
promise. 

London: Mansford-street.—The Rev. J. 
Page Hopps is to preach at a special service on 
Tuesday evening next at 8.15, 

London: Stamford-street.—On Wednes- 
day evening next, at 8 o’clock, Miss Harriet 


Johnson, of Liverpool, is to give an address on 
her recent visit-to the Temperance Congress in 
America. 
meeting. 


All; friends will be welcome at the 


Manchester: Temperance Festival._The 


fourth annual temperance festival of the Bands 


of Hope and Quilds associated with the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association was 
held on Saturday last. The choir of over 150 
scholars assembled for a final united rehearsal in 
the Lower Mosley-street Schools, where thoy 
also had tea together, proceeding afterwards in 
procession to the Memorial Hall. Unfortunately 
the weather was most inclement, and the audi- 
ence was in consequence considerably below the 
average of previous years, otherwise the festival 
was a marked success. The singing was of a 
very high order, the children entering heartily 
into the spirit of their mcst defiant and warlike 
temperance choruses. Mr. Oliver Heys, who, as 
in previous vears, had had the training of the 
children, also accompanied and conducted at 
tho festival. Solos were also given by Mrs. 
Heys. Mr. J. Wigley, chairman of the 
Association’s Temperance Committee, presided 
over the gathering. The speakers for the even- 
ing were Mr. J. H. Keynolds and the Rev. N. 
Anderton. Short addresses were also given by 
Mr. John Heys, a veteran temperance worker in 
Manchester, and by the Revs. W. Holmshaw 
and C. Peach. 


Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The 
anniversary services were held Jast Sunday. In 
the morning the Rev. C. Peach described the 
conditions out of which the congregation arose 
nearly 120 years ago. There was a very full 
congregation in the evening, when the service 
was larg:ly musical. 

Mossley.—The annual Sale of Work of the 
Stamford-road Christian Church was held on 
Saturday, Nov. 17, and was very successful. 
Mr. Franklin Lawton presided. An interesting 
speech was delivered by Mr. Wm. Healey, J.P., 
of Heywood, who opened the sale, and gave a 
handsome donation on behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Healey. A vote of thanks was moved by 
Councillor Wm. Lees, and seconded by the Rev. 
J. E. Stead, to which Mr. Healey responded, and 
moved a similar vote to the chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. M. Dawson. ‘The total receipts 
are £217 19s. 

Newry.—A sermon on ‘‘What is Ortho- 
doxy ?”’ preached by the Rev. G. V. Crook in 
the Unitarian Church on Sunday evening, is 
printed in full in the Newry Reporter of Novem- 
ber 20. ‘ 

Rochdale.—The Blackwater-street congrega- 
tion has suffered a great loss by the death of 
Mr. William Henry Taylor, who for many years 
was an untiring worker in church and school. 
His chief service was rendered in connection 
with the Clover-street church, which was 
amalgamated with the old church in Blackwater- 
street about fifteen yearsago. He was secretary 
of the Sunday-school for about thirty years, 
and superintendent for several years. For 
over thirty years he was a chorister. On the 
church committee he served for many years, 
and was for some time secretary. He was the 
founder of the Clovyer-street school savings 
bank, and its secretary for over thirty years. 
Many other offices he held, and he remained in 
harness up to the end. His death was pain- 
fully sudden, he expired in the workshop from 
heart disease. At the funeral service, which 
was attended by a large company of his 
associates in church and school work, a touch- 
ing tribute was paid to his memory by his old 
friend, the Rey. J. C. Hirst, of Gateacre. The 
Rey. T. P. Spedding also took part in the 
funeral service, 


‘We hear from the Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davis, who is at present in charge of the 
Free Protestant Church at Cape Town, 
while the Rev. R. Balmforth takes a much- 
needed rest, that Mr. Balmforth was to 
sail for home by the Galician on Nov. 12. 
As the church is usually closedin January, 
Mr. Davis himself intends to return at 
the end of the year. On Sunday evening, 
Oct. 28, after a sermon in memory, of 
Michael Servetus, he received seven 
members out of the confirmation class 
into the fellowship of the church; adult 
attendants, who also signed the register, 
made an acquisition of ten new members. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later thaa Thursday Afternoon. 

nd 


SUNDAY, November 25. 


Acton, Croffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
8S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse H1PPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Bffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 

~~ road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar DArtyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wollesley-road, 


1], ‘Poetic Justice’’; 3, Open Conference, 
“< Have we any Substantial Ideas ’’; and 7, 
Rev. R. H. U. BLoor. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FrEeEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw inGs, M.A. 

Hampstéad, Rosslyn-hill Chape}, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
F. Summers, ‘“‘Unitarianism a Religion 
for To-day.” . Anthem: ‘Father, in Thy 

- Mysterious Presence.” 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. FRED HanKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rov. W. W. C. Popr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. McDOwE Lt. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peokham, Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEorGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Mr. G. T. ALLEN. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Evcar 
NoEt ; 3 and 6.30, Mr. T. Evtior. 

Wandsworth, Unitsrian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
HAROLD RYLETT. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


eS 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, Rev. J. PAGE Horrs, 
1], “How God is a Consuming Fire”’; 
6.30, “The Future Life: A Rational, 
Humane, and Modern View.” 

Brackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30,,Rev. Roprrr MoGrx. 

Bracxkroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Churob, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 end 6.30. 


” The Children’s * 
Treat 


Pure Swoet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
eae to nh be ae childrens. Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 
Tels er eommicuing neat ip deuicious: 


\ C2aeuy 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


"MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


Bovrnemourn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-rosd, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BEaprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Bgieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirstrry Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Groras Srernt. 

CamBripGe, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
Fetrx TAytor, B.A. 

CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, lackfriars, 
10.50; St. George’s Hall, 6.30, Rev. W. 
CopELAND Bowlk. 

Cumster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.20, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1) 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginuver, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Mapren. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrove, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rev. H. McLacunan. Tem- 
perence Sunday. 

LricestER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VeN PETzoLp, M.A. 

LiscoarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-roae, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES Crappock. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RosBEerrs. 

Liverroo., Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. J. OpGERs, B.A. 

Maripstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. FarQquHARBSON. 

Nzwerokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs, 

Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 

OxroxrD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rov. Josrra 
Woop. 

PortsmoutTH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. BR. FINNERTY. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thcemas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoanporovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTrweErt Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte REEpD. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WittIAM AGAR. 

SournunD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans, 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 snd 6.30, 
Rey. FREDERICK Buounr Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unicn-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain, 

TunsBRiner WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxEs. 


—————j— — 
IRELAND. 


DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green Weet, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 


LS ee 
WALES. 
AzzrystwitH, New Street Meetirg House 
eee ee ees 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 


ORCLIFFE -CHAPEL, STYAL. 

(New Council Room.) A Bazaar in aid 

of the Funds of the above Council Room wil 

be opened at three o'clock, on Saturday aft: r- 

noon, December 1, 1°06, in the village club- 

room, by Ernest W. Gree, Esq., J.P., of 
Bolton. 


MARRIAGE. 
Turrin—Arpern.—At Brook Street Chapel, 
Knutsford, on Friday, November 16th, by 
the Rev. G. A. Payne, Frank Tutin, of Kew 
Gardens (formerly of Nottingham), to - ane, 
second daughter of Thomas Ardern, of 


Knutsford. 
DEATH. 
MarTineAv.—On the 17th inst., ab Lesswcrth, 
Esher, aged 39, Lionel Martineau, M.A. 
third son of Philip Meadows Martineau. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


} CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of gocd 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


A LADY wishes for an engagement as 
COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. 
Highest references.—L. R., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, for Lady in the Argen- 

W tine, good GENERAL SERVANT, 

fond of children, and accustomed to farm life. 

Engagement for three years—Apply to Miss 

E. G. HoLLanp, Niddry Lodge, Campden-hill, 
Kensington, W. 


L ADY RECOMMENDS. married 
couple, ages 32 and 38,as CARETAKERS 
or any post of trust ; town cr country. Woman 
understands cooking and dairy work. Man 
well-educated, obliged to relinquish situation 
as clerk owing to eyesight. Could do any light 
indoor or outdoor work. Excellent testimonials 
and references.— Address, ‘‘ Husk,” 66, Gascony 
Avenue, Kilburn. 


ANTED.—Young Lady as Mother’s 
HELP, used to children, in Unitarian 
fami'y. Children, aged two and a half years 
and three months ; servant kept ; comfortable 
home. Good references required. Write, 
stating salary, to Mrs. Lixncotn Taytor, 
“Sunbeams,” Ulleswater-road, Southgate, N. 


FOURTH GHTY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 


2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL, 


Amcunt to Credit ef lxvesters: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
34 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent, 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDH-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
K.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., JP. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B A, 
Miss CreciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Harpcastry, RENCE. 
BS. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 12 years. 18 years. | 21 years, 

REI OM 0218.4 015 6 | 014 2 | 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, balf-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
urchase houses for their own occupstion. 

rospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


15 years. 


- NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in cach previous month. One copy 
post free, 1¢d.—1s, 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
fanchesterz, 


Seasonable Gift Books. 


BY THE 


Rey. W. G. TARRART, B.A. 


BEE SONGS 


Second Edition. 


“ Graceful and sincere songs.” 
T. P.’s Weekly. 


“Freshness and sincerity of delight.” 
Inquirer. 
“Finished workmanship.” _ 
Christian Life, 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the § 
reader.”’—Coming Day. 


Bound in Art Cloth, Gilt, 
ONE SHILLING net. 


Daily Meditations. | 
Night unto Night. 


Roan, Gilt, One Shilling each; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Cloth, Cr. 4to, 1s. net, postage 2d. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES For ENGLISH READERS. 


A Translation with Introduction and Notes. 
By JAMES EDWIN ODGERS,-M.A., D.D. 


Cloth, Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


The Essex Hall Leeture for 1906. 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 188 pp., 2s, net, postage 3d. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


By W. J. SUPP. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 233 pp., Is. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS 
THIRD EDITION. AND IS NOT. 


By JOSEPH WOOD. 
BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, w.c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


In paper covers. 6d, each net. Postage 3d. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
By Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D. 
“Written in a singularly clear and easy style, while 
at the same time marked »y sound scholarship and a 
fine appreciation of the A’ >stle's spirit.” — Academy. 


_ The Book of Beginnings, or Stories from 
Genesis, and How to Teach them. By MARIAN 
PRITCHARD. 

The Christian World says: ‘‘‘ The Book of Beginnings; 
or, Stories from Genesis,’ is a specimen of that class of 
literature the need of which is being felt by all religious 
schools, in which the new knowledge about the Bible 
is adapted to the religious teaching of the young.” 

By 


Sunday Flowers for Sunday Hours. 
“Parents and teachers may use it for the first Bible 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. Illustrated. 
essons with perfect confidence.”—Jnquirer. 


One Shilling net. Postage 3d, 
Christianity and the Roman Empire. B 
Rev. W. B. ADDIS, M.A. feet ie 
The Liview of Reviews says: “Mr, Addis’s manual 
§ an exceptionally good little work,” 


LONDON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.0, 


THE INQUIRER. 


is easily and cheaply obtained by planting 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER ROOTS, 


which I supply at Lowest Prices, 

The following Collections are given as a sample :— 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, 3s. 
12 Hardy Plants in 12 choice varieties, one 
for flowering each month of the year, 4s. 
100 Hardy Plantsin 100 choice varieties, 21s. 
All packed and cerriage paid for cash with order, 
Cash returned in full if you are dissatisfied and 
return plants. 

Illustrated List Free to All, 

Re mentioning this publication. 
¥ H. B. POLLARD, F.R.H.S., Market Grower, 
EVESHAM. 


Board and Residence, 


nn eel 


BoOURs EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; _ highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


Hee eee (Nr. Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel).— Very comfortable HOME. 
Few Ladies received; reasonable terms; 
references.—“ Guest,’ c/o BELLIs, Stationer, 
Downshire-hill, Hampstead. 


H4 MPSTEAD (best part). — 

INVALID or PAYING GUEST 
offered pleasant Home by lady and daughter. 
Private suite, with board, if desired: Excelient 
house, nice garden, gravel soil. Near Heath, 
stations. Medical reference. — St. Martin’s, 
Thurlow-road, Rosslyn-bill. 


HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
{ TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

This large and well-appointed_TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
fa throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
‘ Smoking Rooms. Heated thronghout. Bed- 
“] rooms from 2s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. ull Tariff and 
#@ Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
M for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’H6'e Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 

SH Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


EATONS TERPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. .Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d 
Breakfast and ‘Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 20 years 
of its existence, 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Ceaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, = 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—_>——_ 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Livian Tavzot, B.A. Hcnours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


Mee SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus cn application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Exsex- House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss Esruer Case, 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss Estrerproox 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

A few Boarders received. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


Next ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Dec- 
ember 4th and 5th—For particulars: apply to 
the HEADMASTER. 


UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
Annual Meetings, 


MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
Wednesday, 28th November. 
Business Meeting of Subscribers and Friends, 
3 0’clock, Public Meeting, 7 o’clock, 


pe SUPPLY.—Rev. C. E. PIKE, 
F.R. Hist.S., 100, King Henry’s-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
—_—————_ 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, LMssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Per PAGE 
HALF-PaGE ... 
PreR CoOLUMn ... 
Incu In CoLUuMN 
Special Terms for a Serieg 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


see vee 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRSR 10 
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London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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A FINAL appeal for the Martineau Cen- 
tenary Memorial at Norwich will be found 
in our present issue. We earnestly com- 
mend it to all people of good will. 

A weicome card from Dr. Crothers 
tells of his arrival home at Cambridge, 
Mass., on Sunday, November 11, in time 
for morning service. He wrote a day or 
two later from among the hills of New 
Hampshire, where he had gone to look 
after the little summer home, which this 
year he and Mrs. Crothers had been 
obliged to neglect. ‘* All very well’? was 


his report. 
THe Rey. John Reid, minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Ade laide, South 


Australia, at his week-evening services, 
has been going regularly through Dr. 
Carpenter’s book on ‘‘ The First Three 
Gospels,’? and his hearers have been 
deeply interested. He has also held a 
meeting at his-own house on Friday after- 
noons for ladies, and the sixpenny edition 
wf ‘‘ The First Three Gospels ’’ has been 
used as a text book. Last year Mr. Reid 
did the same with Mr. Armstrong’s book, 
‘“God and the Soul,’’ with excellent 
results. 


A FURTHER letter from Dr. Tudor Jones, 
dated Wellington, October 16, following 
his letter of September 5, which appeared 
in Tue Inquirer of October 27, tells of 
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the annual meeting of his congregation in 
the previous week, and visits from Mr. 
Mackey, of Auckland, and Mr. Lawrence 
Holt, of Liverpool, which were much 
appreciated. The work continues to 
prosper, and Dr. Tudor Jones’s enthu- 
siasm is boundless, “KHvery day,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I become more convinced of 
the possibilities of Unitarianism,”’ Friends 
will be glad to hear that Mrs. Jones had 
made further progress towards recovery, 
and was able to get about a little when 
her husband wrote. The annual mecting 
was very well attended, and was full of 
enthusiasm: The congregation has now 
the problem of a church building to face, 
which is very serious, as land, Dr. Jones 
says, is aS dear as in the Strand! The 
attendance at the services is fully main- 
tained, and Dr. Jones reports about fifty 
adults attending his week night philo- 
sophy class, 

A LEAFLET issued by the N.U.T.A., in 
connection with Temperance Sunday, con- 
tained an appeal by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, entitled ‘“ A Movement of 
National Defence.” The cry for efficiency, 
he says, must be attended to, and this for 
the sake not only of being able to face 
external foes, but others which are in our 
midst. ‘‘ What are these enemies within 
our gates? They are disease, dirt and 
demoralisation. Greater efforts than ever 
are being made to combat them, but the 
need is still most urgent.’’ Much is being 
done also to save the rising generation 
from that degeneracy, the evils of which, 
if not cured, must spell national decay. 
But apart from all public movements and 
much-needed legislation, “‘ there is one 
thing,’’ Mr. Tarrant declares, ‘‘we can 
all do, and it really goes to the root of the 
matter much more than some of the pro- 
posed remedies. We can begin at once 
to reform the personal habits of the people ; 
and, of course, the very beginning is with 


_ourselves, who are the part of the people 


closest to hand. Let ws try to be ‘ efficient.’ 
Let us qualify ourselves in every way to 
serve our country well. Let us keep our 
blood clean and our brains sound. Let us 
fight the great enemy Drink, acknow- 
ledged to be such by all the wisest states- 
men, judges, doctors, teachers, scientists, 
and employers of labour—let us fight it 
hand to hand, not simply by supporting 
legislation, but, so far as we may, by 
opposing its use in our homes and all 
about us. ‘Here and here did England 
help me, how can I help England ?’ asks 
Robert Browning. Here is a way open to 
us all, a way leading to national health, 
wealth, strength, and honour. Who will 
take that way to day ?”’. 


sweetly reasonable; 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


[ONE PENNY. 


ATTENTION to the crisis in the fate of 
the Education Bill is becoming acute, and 
he would be a bold prophet who should 
pretend to forecast the ,issue. The 
air has been full of threats and defiance; 
not unmixed, however, with voices more 
Leaving the demon- 
strations of a more militant nature to 
themselves, we notice that in the Premier's 
letter to his party’s great meeting this 
week some indication appeared to be 
given that adjustment on some contro- 
verted points was not impossible; and a 
similar note occurred in the remarks made 
earlier by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose illness all regret. We cannot say 
that any obvious way out of the deadlock 
presents itself and, it seems to us, one or 
other of the parties must surrender points 
hitherto declared vital; otherwise the Bill 
must be abandoned. We should be sorry 
for that, but still more sorry if a Bill 
were passed with the sanction of a 
Liberal majority imposing tests on 
teachers, for instance. ‘The service of the - 
State, in whatever branch, ought to be 
open to all citizens without distinction of 
sect. Any service incompatible with this 
principle is not properly a service of the 
State. 

A STRIKING sermon on “ Divine 
Authority ’’ by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
preached in the City Temple on Sunday 
morning, November 18, appears in this 
week’s Christian Commonwealth. All 
spiritual truth, be declared, carries within 
itself the witness of Divine authority, and 
having spoken of how a_ persecuting 
Church has treated such truth, as in the 
person of Huss and Wiclif, he went on to 
describe the treatment meted out to the 
present-day restatement of Christian 
truth. ‘There has arisen to-day,’’ he 
said, “from every part of the intellectual 
horizon a new vision, a wider view of the 
meaning of the Christian revelation; Men 
of science and men of letters as well as 
preachers of the Gospel are the prophets 
of the new era. You may recognise it in 
the breaking away from outworn intel- 
lectual forms of religious belief called the 
venerable creeds. Kcclesiasticism is 
crumbling before that new divine word 
in every civilised country on the face of 
the globe. I should be false to myself 
and to my mission if I were to conceal 
from you the fact that I believe that you 
and I have something to “do, and a not 
unimportant part to play in that divin 
work. What is the message that is being 
thus declared ? It would take me long 
to state it, and indeed it is impossible to 
state it in its fulness, but briefly outlined 
itis: The essential divinity of man; his 
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unbroken oneness with God; the salva- 
bility of the race asa whole, and not 
merely of an individual here and there ; 
the unity of all life, the hither and the 
yonder, this side and the further side of 
the change called death; the divine 
appointment of the struggle and the pain 
which are the necessary conditions of the 
manifestation of the essential nature of 
Eternal Love; the identity ‘of divine 
justice, mercy, righteousness, love, truth 
—these ought never to have been sepa- 
rated the one from the other, for they 
never have been separated in the being of 
God; the home-gathering of mankind ‘to 
that Eternal heart whence it came, a pro- 
cess in which every saviour of the race 
shall willingly labour and suffer, until all 
selfishness has been destroyed and every 
sinner has become a Christ. That is the 
word of God for to-day, and that is 
eternal truth. I believe it to be the real 
Gospel of Jesus, declared in his noble life 
and self-sacrificing death. If it had never 
been inscribed on the pages of Holy Writ, 
T could still read it in the consecrated 
lives of the followers of Jesus all the 
centuries through. I call it self-evident, 
because no true man can see it and reject 
it. It commands intellect; conscience, 
and heart. But it may be obscured. 
What are men doing with it? The few 
receive it, and with gladness believe it; 
but ignorance on the one side and wicked- 
ness on the other are seeking to make 
short work of it.”? For various forms of 
ignorance Mr. Campbell had sympathy 
and respect, but for wilful perversion of 
the truth only scathing denunciation. 
WuitE Mr. Campbell was preaching 
that sermon, the Rev. F. A. Russell at 
the King’s Weigh House Church was 
preaching on ‘‘ The Person. of Christ.” 
The following passage is from a report of 
the sermon in last weck’s Christian 
World :—‘‘ Two oi the Gospels sought, no 
doubt quite sincerely, to give dramatic 
significance to Christ’s birth as occurring 
at Bethlehem and being announced by 
angels and hailed by Magi. But Christ 
was born at Nazareth. He was the son of 
Joseph and Mary. History was an illustra- 
tion of God’s desire to get _ himself 
expressed as Saviour among men in con- 
sonance with free rational experience. He 
tried to come in the gentle Buddha. But 
he exalted the spirit at the expense of 
the flesh, and his love became a pessimism: 
He tried to come in Confucius, the avatar 
of the middle class. But he simply 
regenerated earth at the expense of heaven 
and man. He tried to come in Socrates, 
who brought philosophy from the clouds. 
But this was ight without love, and love 
is and will be the master thing. Then, as 
the result of the travail of prophets and 
psalmists, a girl-wife in despised Nazareth 
bore a child to Joseph the carpenter, and 
He was the Redeemer of the world. Was 
it not beautiful? Did it not make God 
real to us? Before Christ spoke about 
the Father-God psalmists and prophets 
had called God Father. But the power 
of a word lies in the amount of soul you 
put into it. Christ made the Father our 
Refuge. His prayer was on the lips of all 
Christianly nurtured men and~ women. 
Christ discovered the soul of man. No 


man was to Him common or unclean. He 


endorsed His convictions on Calvary’s 
mournful hill. He did not do this to 
placate God, but to fulfil His own soul. 
Calvary crowns the rational universe, and 
Christ is the saving Person at the centre 
of history.’ 


Tue Rev. Silvester Horne has recently 
been conducting a mission in Scotland of a 


type which is rather a novelty in the 


northern kingdom His immediate object 
was not to secure the conversion of indi- 
viduals as a means of winning the masses 
to the Church, but to stimulate the Church 
in its duty towards the masses—to gain, 
not the people for the church, but the 
church for the people. His campaign led 
him to Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Govan 
and Glasgow. The pith of his message was 
the need for institutional churches: This 
is a subject which Mr. Horne has had very 
much at heart, while the busy work at the 
transformed Whitefields Tabernacle has 
deepened his conviction of its value: The 
Institutional Church has become the vehicle 
of much of the zeal and younger thought 
of the evangelical bodies generally, and is 
for Mr. Horne a framework which is large 
enough, and sufficiently elastic, to contain 
his religious philosophy of society. It is 
a strange and significant development in 
the land of Knox. 

The final test of Christianity, according 
to Mr. Horne, is whether the sheets are 
clean and the houses fit to live in, whether 
children are able to play in the playgrounds 
and the streets, whether life is humanised, 
civilised, Christianised: His plea is for 
what he calls a human church. Cnristian- 
ity must reform the publichouse, abolish the 
bookmaker, establish rent courts in the 
cities to fix fair rents: But if the churches 
are going to reconstruct, they must first 
be reconstructed themselves: Incidentally, 
Mr: Horne distinguished between the Inst-i 
tutional Church in which he believes and 
the Mission Church: His description of 
the latter is not applicable to all Missions, 
but aptly describes far too large a number. 
Many churches consider their duty dis- 
charged if they put down a mission in a 
poor district: Here they send the forms 
they themselves no longer care to sit on, 
and the broken backed hymn-books they 
will. no longer sing from: ‘‘* And yet 
people begin to wonder that the working 
classes of this country were being alienated 
from the church !’” 

Tue idea of the Institutional Church 
is distinguished by Mr. Horne from two 
earlier movements. The first is described 
as evangelism, which has failed because it 
is not thorough enough: The second is 
the settlement idea. This also, in his view, 
had failed, because settlements existed in 
the main for the study of the social prob- 
lem: It is quite true that settlements have 
not realised all that have been hoped of 
them; but to say they have failed is 
hardly kind, and, moreover, is not true. 
On the contrary, it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the influence of the settle- 
ments in creating or fostering the. present 
sense of social responsibility which is 
stirring the churches like a February thaw. 
We do not ourselves expect. quite so much 
from the Institutional Church as Mr. Horne 
does. But within limits the movement is 
a good one; and the leadership of a man 
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whose faith knows no qualifications is a 


splendid preparation to making these 
limits as wide as possible. 


* Very serious,’ says the Church of 
England Pulpitand Ecclesiastical Review, 
“is the decrease in the number of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. During the ecclesi- 
astical year just concluded 558 deacons 
have been ordained, as against 642 who 
were ordained ten yearsago. The average 
of the last three years has been 543, as 
compared with the ave‘age of 626 of the 
first three years of the same decennial 
period: Similarly, there has beena steady 
decrease in the educational attainments 
‘of ordination candidates—judging, that is, 
from their possessing university degrees. 
Ten years ago fifty-nine per cent. of the 
deacons ordained were graduates of either 
Oxford or Cambridge; but this year only 
forty-nine per cent. had taken degrees. at 
these universities.’ 

Tur November number of the Man- 
chester University Magazine contains a 
portrait of Mrs. Fielden, of Todmorden, 
and an interesting article on her educa- 
tional work. At the close of the last 
session she received from the University 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
“ Outsiders,’ says the writer of. the 
article, ‘‘may be inclined to suppose that 
this honour has been conferred as an 
acknowledgment of Mrs. Fielden’s bene- 
factions to the University, and to other 
places of education in Lancashire; but, 
as the Vice-Chancellor pointed out at the 
time, this is by no means the ease. She 
was for the greater part of her life a 
devoted teacher of young children, a 
student of educational methods, and 


lecturer to teachers, working for the im- — 


provement of education in days 
which now seem to us the dark age 
of Elementary Education — long _be- 
fore the era of the Board School.’ 
A native of Liverpool, where she was 
born Nov. 5, J819, a daughter of Mr. J. 
Aston Yates, and. granddaughter of the 
Rev. John Yates, of -Paradise-street 
Chapel, who founded the first undenomi- 
national elementary schools in Liverpool, 
Mrs. Fielden from early years took a deep 
practical interest in education, as witness 
her schools at Todmorden, and_ her 
evidence before the Royal Commission of 
1888. She founded the Chair of Educa- 
tion at Owens College, and. continues to 
the present time her generous interest in 
the progress of the good work. 
=< 
Tue Christmas Mystery Play Hager 
Heart is again to be given in the Hall at 
Lincoln’s Inn on Wednesday and Friday, 
Dec. 12 and 14, at 8.15 p.m., and on 
Thursday and Saturday, Dec. 15 and 15, 
at3.15 p.m. Tickets ranging from: 2s. to 
10s. may be had at the Montague Fordham 
Gallery, 9, Maddox-street, or from Messrs. 
Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street, Wg 
. sy 
Lovers of flowers will find much 
pleasure in turning over the pages of 
Mr. H. B. Pollard’s pamphlet, “A Garden 
ever in Bloom.” It is, indeed, only the 
advertisemsnt of an Evesham market 
gardener, but it makes a charming picture- 
book, and certainly serves its purpose in 
making one want to get those flowers. 


———— 
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ESSAYS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS.* 


THE Wesleyan Methodist Uniou~ for 
Social Service has not been long in justify- 
ing its existence. This volume is an admir- 


able introduction to the study ot that large 


range of subjects known as social questions, 
especially to those who approach the con- 
sideration of them from the point of view 
of Christian sympathy. 

‘The editor writes modestly as to the 
claims of the book to public attention, 
but what he does claim the contents of the 
book fully confirm. It is written, so it is 
urged; from the point of view of Evan- 
gelical Christianity. We welcome with 
congratulation and delight a new note in 
Evangelical Christiamity, which this work 
proves. ‘‘ Salvation,’’ says Mr. Keeble, 

“means much more than the salvation of 
the soul. . It involves the whole man, 
and in real measure finally the whole 
environment. . . . Christian personalities 
cannot flourish in a -malignantly unideal, 
tempting, corrupting social atmosphere 
or industrial condition. They may live 
heroically, like trees on-a bleak coast, 
but they never realise their potentialities, 
and may perish.’’ The simile is a good one, 
and helps us to see the beauty which 
has been, and can be added to human char- 
acter by helpful and encouraging conditions 
of life. 

’ The essays are divided into Ganka 
sets of five each, headed respectively 
Historical and General, Labour and 
Poverty, Citizenship and Serviee. The 
fifteen contributors naturally send articles 
of unequal value. One wonders why it 
was thought necessary to drag John 
Wesley into a work of this kind dealing 
with social problems of the twentieth 
century. To our idea he does not seem 
at all at home. Mr. Rattenbury, who 
writes the article on ‘‘ John Wesley and 
Social Service,’’ tries hard to bring some 
of his recorded sayings into line, venturing 
the deliberate opinion that he, John Wesley, 
would have been a Socialist, wherein Mr. 
Rattenbury only declares his own political 
faith, not that of John Wesley. fhe 
article on the ‘‘ Drink Question’”® is 
inferior to the rest. The course of aude 
recommended in this essay would occupy 
the lifetime of any ordinary man, and. leave 
him very little time to pay any attention 
to the subjects dealt with by the other 
fourteen essayists. The reader will find 
six articles at least of really first-rate 
ability and most helpful to any study of 
the questions with which they deal: 
“<The Call and Credentials of Social Christ- 
by Harry Bissiker, M.A.; of 
the Leysian Mission; ‘‘ Christianity and 
Socialism,’’ by Frank Ballard, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne; ‘* The Citizen and Un- 
employment,’’ by George W. Macarthur ; 
“* Gambling, a Social Cancer,’’ by J. Ash 
Parsons, also of the Leysian Mission ; 
“<The Housing of the Citizens,’’ by Arthur 
Page Grubb, assistant cditor of the 
Methodist. Times; and ‘* Women and 
Social Problems,’’ by Marie Stuart. 

Mr. Percy Bunting’s article on ‘‘ The 
Land and the Citizen,’’ is well worth 
reading, but it is very timid and cautious 


*« The Citizen of To-morrow: A Handbook 
on Social Questions.’”” Edited for the Wesleyan 
Methodist ‘‘Union for Social Service’’ by 
(C. H. Kelly, 26, Pater- 
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in its treatment of a subject which probably 
more than any other calls for firm and dras+ 
tic measures of relief. 

Mr. Bissiker’s essay we heartily commend 
to those who are looking askance at the 
movement in our own community to 
identify the churches with social reform, 


or at least with the desire to study it. 


Early in this article Mr. Bissiker reaches 
the sound dual position: ‘‘ For social 


reformers to separate themselves from | 


Christianity would be to abandon the only 
power which can transform these ideals into 
realities. For Christian workers to regard 


social conditions as outside the sphere of. 


their activity and influence would be to 
betray a maimed conception of the teaching 
of their Lord, and a partial appreciation 
of the meaning of his life and death.’’ The 
argument here stated is well maintained 
throughout the essay, which insists on the 
power of the motive force of Christianity 
in dealing with the evils of the conditions of 
life as well as with life itself, showing, by 
the way, the interdependence of these 
conditions upon one another, and clearly 
points out that the message of Jesus to 
the world was a “‘ spiritual message with a 
social application,’’ and finally emphasises 
the close connection between the ‘‘ malig- 
nant ’’ (to use the editor’s own word) social 
conditions and a degraded moral and 
spiritual state. Sweated industries, over- 
crowded and insanitary houses, easy 
temptations to drink and worse—these 
are conditions created by men, and allowed 
to exist by men. Unless we do all in 
our power to undo that which has been 
so vilely done and allowcd to remain, 
we cannot free ourselves from responsibility. 
Mr. Bissiker, with a courage we must all 
admire, does not hesitate to arraign Christ- 
ianity itself, and to declare that it is on 
trial in this matter, and according to its 
action will it stand or fall. ‘* No church,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ which neglects the social aspect 
of her duty is able to give to the world 
an adequate expression of Christianity.’ 
Mr. Ballard’s essay on ‘‘ Christianity 
and Socialism ’’ supplements and confirms 
the article by Mr. Bissiker, but Mr. Ballard 
more particularly addresses himself to 
the Socialists who are bent upon showing 
their antagonism to Christianity, or at 
least to the Christian Churches as they 
exist at present. The article on ‘‘ The 
Citizen and Unemployment ’’ ably reviews 
the necessity for classification of the un- 
employed, and the treatment of the diifer- 
ent groups according to their special needs, 
separately and not together., The sugges- 
tions for various remedies are admirably 
and briefly stated, and as far as we can 
sce fairly complete. The essay on ‘‘ Gam- 
bling’’ furnishes a clear and scientific 
review of the evil effects, the probable 
causes, and the likeliest remedies of this 
evil, which the writer says more swiftly 
and more completely demoralises its vic- 
tims than any other he knows. He is 
convinced of the interdependence of all 
these problems. ‘‘ Gambling is bound up 
with such problems as those of Poverty, 
Sweating, Unemployment, Housing, and 
the-Land.’’ We ought to add that each 
essay is followed by a list of recommended 
books and pamphlets for reading, which 
seem to have been carefully compiled. 
They might in some instances, notably on 
the Land question, be extended with ad: 


vantage, but the object of the Union has 
evidently been to encourage study, and 
perhaps it is as well not to place too large 


a programme before the young people for 


whose use the editor explains the beok has 
been mainly prepared. 

We congratulate the Wesleyan Union 
upon their helpful ‘‘ Social Service ’* 
in the publication of this work. : 

R. R, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


Ir. used to be a common belief ameng 
schoolboys, half a century ago, that Hng- 
land had never suffered defeat by sea or 
land—and that one Englishman was the 
equal in battle of three, or (though not un- 
conscious of a little exaggeration) one 
would venture to say ten Frenchmen. The 
true glory of England, undisputed and 
inalienable by the chances of time one 
first learnt when admitted by a knowledge 
of other tongues and study in foreign parts 
to citizenship in the Republic of Letters. 
It is not her empire, which is of recent date, 
nor her commerce, which may go as it has 
come, but her lterature which made 
England great among the nations with a 
superiority of which she can never. be 
deprived. 

‘* To see oursels as others see us’? is 
gencrally more wholesome than pleasant, 
for we are apt to value what is our own 
much above its true worth. But to 
hear and read what esteemed foreigners 
make of our great writers should open our 
eyes to merits which before we have been 
ignorant of, and fill us with just pride 
in our countrymen. And this latest testi- 
mony of a distingushed Frenchman to the 
interest and value of English literature 
should stimulate us to whom it rightly 
belongs to a higher appreciation of our 
common wealth. 

From the Germans we are perhaps right 
to expect more, for they come of the same 
Teutonic stock, and their language is closely 
akin to ours, but that French authors of 
the eminence of M. Taine and M. Jusserand 
should each have undertaken to write a 
complete survey of a literature whose genius 
is so foreign to that of their own tongue, 
is a notable fact, and much to the credit 
both of France and England. And indeed 
our author would not admit that the diver- 
gence is as great as on an @ priort view it 
appears to be, for German literature is on 
the whole a modern product. Whercas 

‘in this lies one of the great attractions 
of English and French literature that they 
have potli of them remote origins : ample, 
beautiful, measureless, no one will make the 
complete circuit of either ; it is impossible 
to write their history in full? And it is 
gratifying to read the opinion of a foreign 
observer in opposition to the many who 
are despondent about the present state 
of letters :—‘‘ Both literatures have a 
splendid present betokening a splendid 
future. Both are alive to- day and vig- 
orous ; ready to baffle the predictions of 
pessimists, and showing no signs of decay. 
They await at all times transformation 
but net death. Side by side, or face to 
face, In peace or war, both literatures, like 
both peoples, have been in touch - for 
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centuries, and in spite of hates and jeal- 
ousies they have more than ence imparted 
new life one to the other. These actions 
and reactions began long ago in the time 
of the Normans, and even before; when 
Taillefer sang Roland, and when Alcuin 
_of York taught Charlemagne.’? This was 
written before these happy days of the 
‘*entente cordiale,’’ an understanding 
which we cherish with all the warmer 
devotion because we cannot forget how 
frail such alliances are, and have read of 
the enthusiasm excited on both sides of 
the Channel by the reconciliation brought 
about at Amiens and soon followed by 
ten years of bloody warfare. is 


, Quand de tels vivaux sont amis 
Qui peut troubler la paix du monde ? 


they sang in the Opera House at Paris, 
and London responded with no less exu- 
berance of delight. But if the friendship 
of nations 1s always unstable, and no treaty 
is long binding, it is all the more important 
to insist upon those ancient and imperish- 
able ties which bind them alike ‘‘in 
peace and war, and in spite of hates and 
jealousies ’’ constantly recrudescent. 


And to this end the present work will 
help all the more because, as the author 
says: ‘‘It is not, properly speaking, a 
History of English Literature,’’ an account 
of books whose loves and hates sleep with 
their writers and rarely wake to move 
us, “‘ but rather a Literary History of the 
English People,’’ which lives on and is one 
through the ages and finds for itself con- 
tinual expression in the varying moods of 
poetry and prose. But the task M. Jus- 
serand has sct himself is one of difficulty, 
and he confesses that ‘‘ he wonders at the 
boldness of his undertaking.’’ Indeed, it 
is one not to be accomplished otherwise 
than tentatively andin part. ‘* The grow- 
ing into shape of the people’s genius and 
the various manifestations of it from time 
to time ’’ is not to be told by way of biog- 
raphies and epitomes and catalogues of 
works. It is, as our author pleads in 
excuse for the imperfection of his perform- 
ance, ‘‘ as difficult to measure with rule 

s ‘the myst on Malverne hulles.’ ’’ 


M. Jusserand has, as he tells us, quali- 
fied himself for the great work he has under 
taken by living in our country ‘‘ for a 
number of years in contact with the people, 
incalm and stormy days.’’ Born at Lyons 
in 1855 he took his doctor’s degree in 
literature at the University of Paris, and 
then entered the French Foreign Office. 
Hewas councillor at the London Embassy, 
from 1887 to 1890, and is at present 
Ambassador at Washington, where he may 
observe the latest developments of the 
English mind and its expression under 
circumstances which differ so immensely 
from those under which our earlier liter- 
ature grew up. 


The present instalment of the translated 
work corresponds to the first half of the 
over bulky second volume in French, and 
contains the history from the accession olf 
Henry VIII. to the time of Spenser. - Inde- 
pendently of the literature the brict but 
lucid account of the Renaissance and 
Reformation in England will be read with 
great interest by students of the Histery of 
Religion. 


CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Way of Peace for a Twentieth 
Century Disciple. In successive. num- 
bers of ToetInquirer, from August 11 to 
September 92, these ‘‘ Seven Decades ” 
of counsel for the deepening ot present 
day religious life and the nurture of a 
vigorous faith frst appeared. They 
are now published separately, In a torm 
which will make them for many friends 
a welcome Christmas missive, and the 
author has the permission of the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke to quote his word of 
approval: ‘‘I Jike them very much 
indeed, and I am sure they will help many 
Our readers have 
already had the opportunity of judging 
of the quality of this booklet. It is pro- 
duced in attractive form, and we need 
not do more here than commend it further 
to the attention of our readers. It is 
prefaced by the following note: ‘* The 
writer of the following aphorisms is In- 
debted for the suggestion of form to the 
well-known work of Jeremy Taylor. The 
gentle reader will be both courteous and 
discriminating who looks for no other 


similarity.’ (Philip Green, 5, Hssex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 6d. net.) 
The Watts Pictures in the National 


Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery), 
with Prefatory Note on the Painter, 
by Katherine F, Lawlord. This book- 
let ought to be on sale at the Tate Gallery, 
with the official catalogues, to encourage 
young people especially in the study of 
that great series of pictures collected to- 
gether in the Watts Room. Miss Law- 
ford’s notes on the twenty-one pictures 
are arranged, not according to their posi- 
tion in the room, but in the order of sub- 
jects, marking the unfolding of the artist’s 
thought on the profoundest questions 
of life and human destiny. It is as teacher 
and prophet that we are asked to tun 
to Watts and the study of his pictures. 
‘* His life,’ Miss Lawford says in the 
prefatory note, ‘‘ was spent in trying 
to help and comfort and teach through his 
painting. Many of his allegorical pictures 
are not fully appreciated from lack of 
the desire to understand them. They 
were painted to make people think. To 
quote from the artist’s own words, ‘ My 
intention has not been to paint pictures 
to charm the eye, so much as to suggest 
great thoughts that will appeal to the 
imagination and the heart, and kindle 
all that is best and noblest in humanity.’ ”’ 
Miss Lawford’s notes are admirably caleu- 
lated to serve the purpose for which they 
have been prepared. (Philip Green, 5, 
Eissex-street, Strand, W.C. 2d.) 

A Manual of Services and Prayers Jor 
Guild Meetings is re-issued by the Com- 
mittee of the National Conference Guild 
Union in a second improved edition. 
Music has been added in the page tor the 
responses, and a collection of thirty-one 
hymns, suitable tor use at a Guild service, 
has been added. The manual may be 
welcomed for private use also by others 
besides Guild members. (Sunday School 
Association, Essex Hall. 3d.) - 

The Moral T'caching of James Mar- 
tineau, by Alfred Hall, M.A., is the 
paper read last July at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, at the summer session for 
Sunday-school teachers. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Upton says of it :—* I have much 
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enjoyed the reading of this Paper. I 


think itis a correct and admirably lucid 
presentation of Dr. Martineau’s views, 
and I feel no doubt that our teaphers 
and others will find it most interesting 
and valuable.’’ It will form a welcome 
appendix to Mr. Hall’s little book, in 
which he has told for young people the 
story of Dr. Martineau’s life. The charac- 
ter of Dr. Martineau’s ethical teaching, 
the inwardness of its appeal, its funda- 
mental importance for religious faith, Mr. 
Hall has well brought out. The great 
teacher’s message to teachers, interwoven 
as it is with his ethics, 1s thus summar- 
ised: ‘*‘ Always remember the child is on 
your side: that he loves the truth for its 
own sake: and that if you wish to call 
forth his admiration, you must bring in 
no teaching about pleasure, or profit, or 
worldly prudence. However much the man 
of position and the successful dealer may 
be set as anexample before the child the 
lessons of sweet self-sacrifice, of truth, of 
faith and hope and love, will win ‘the 
quickest way to his heart. The story of 
the widow’s mite, of Paul faithful and 
hopeful in the midst of persecutions and 
dangers, and of Jesus loving and true to 
the last, will always keep their charm for 
the young.’® Mr, Ha'l mikes good use of 
the ‘‘Endeavours’’’ inhis account of Dr, 
Mattineau’s teaching. His paper in this 
pleasant form, a small 48-page pamphlet 
in excellent large type, should receive a 
warm welcome. (Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, 4 and 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., 
od.) 


BOSTON, MASS. ~ 

Tue passing from New York to Boston 
in an instructive transition. Paris is not 
France, and New York is not the United 
States. 

Boston does not surprise, or cven arrest, 
one’s notice by age, or newness, or strange- 
ness. If you pater by the harbour aiid 
river, with their forries and wharves, you 
are reminded of Liverpocl at once; if 
you arrive at the great South Station, you 
may imagine yourself in Birmingham ; 
Tremont-street in the centre suggests 
Princes-street, Edinburgh. But in its 
numerous and spacious parks, its fine, 
broad avenues, and its beautiful suburbs, 
it certainly surpasses our own Cities. 

Its streets are dominated, and almost 
monopolised, by close lines of trolley cars 
—electric, quick, incessant, importunate, 
and packed to their utmost limits with 
half-suffocated strap-hangers.. Except in 
the shopping districts, nobody walks, and 
hence the pavements have a deserted 
appearance. Moreover, Boston is also 
disfigured by an elevated railroad. What 
aconvenicnce ! Why, yes, but what a noise 
and ugliness, and ruination of nerves! 
The wild scene in the subway, where the 
elevated dives underground in both direc- 
tions, and the surface trolley cars do 
likewise, and where the surging crowds 
struggle for seats, is worse than anything 
on the underground in London, and forces 
one to abandon the illusion of a quiet and 
slow-moving Boston. But there is less _ 
wholesale hustle than in New York, and 
you can more casily get out of the racket. 

Of the few old buildings which still 
stand in witness of Boston’s historic past, 
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the most interesting and conspicuous are 
the Old State House, the Old South Meeting 
House, one of its most famous land- 
marks; Christ Church, in the steeple of 
which the signal lanterns gave warning 
of the British troops; Faneuil Hall, called 
fittingly “*The Cradle of Liberty,’’ and 
King’s Chapel, which expunged from its 
liturgy both the king and the trinity. It 
is moving to preach and pray in this quaint, 
old haunt of Episcopacy, but all the singing 
was ‘‘ done ’’ by the quartet party in the 
gallery, and only the friendly greetings ot 
six divines could warm the chilliness out 
ot one’s bones. Oh, Boston congregations, 
why don’t you sing yourselves and make a 
joytul noise ! 

It Boston is the “hub of the universe,” 
its pivot is the gilt roof of the State House. 
(Does a hub have a pivot?) But the 
modern city concentrates its better archi- 
tecture in Copley-square, where the splen- 
did public library, with Sargent’s lunettes 
of the Prophets; the rich Museum ot Fine 
Arts; the elaborate, but dark, Trinity 
Church of Phillips Brooks, and Dr.Gordon’s 
New Old South, with its tall campanile 
of copper,make an imposing group together. 
Dr.-Gordon, a Congregationalist, now draws 
the crowds who once thronged Trinity 
Church. He is earnest, honest, and direct | 
in his pulpit appeals, has much influence 
amongst the Harvard students, and is not 
‘afraid to fraternise with Unitarians, or 
appear at their meetings. But the most 
interesting feature of the Boston churches 
is the number. of Episcopal ministers in 
trouble with their creeds. 

Why are English cities generally, and 
London especially, so chary with their 
public statues to true patriots and great 
citizens ? Boston is more generous in its 
remembrance : it is rich in monuments. 
Columbus and Ericson, Washington and 
Franklin, Harrison and Linceln, Winthrop 
and Andrew, Adams and Quincey, Everet 
and Prescott, Webster and Sumner, Hamil- 
ton and. Horace Mann—these and othe1 
worthies in conspicuous public places 
speak daily to the passer-by of the heroes 
of his history. One is made to ery con- 
tinually, ‘‘ London, please copy.’’ The 
Channing monument in Arlngton-strect 
is a disappointment, bearing no comparison 
with the fine statue at Newport. When 
will there be an Emerson? Why not ? 

Boston and culture are supposed to 
belong to each other, and always go closely 
together. How far this is the case, if 
a high test be used, it is not possible for a 
visitor of two months’ to fauly gauge. 
Boston is fond of melodrama, especially 
cf a scriptural flavour, and it is not quite 
sure’ about the ‘‘ message ’’ of Bernard 
Shaw. But in’ that little matter it is, 
perhaps, not peculiar. H. G. Wells suc- 
ceeded in fluttering the dovecotes of the 
Bostonians by characterising their culture- 
ideal as ineffectual and unoriginal, dis- 
tributing souvenirs of the past instead of 
making contributions to the present, 
collecting autotypes and plaster casts 
instead of creating new works, wasting 
leisure and energy on genteel. remoteness, 
and thus frittering away moral and in- 
tellectval possibility. A scathing and un- 
sparing indictment and, doubtless, guilty 

.of over-statements. It may rank with 
‘the old canard that America is the most 
common-schooled and least educated coun- 
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try in the world. But each structure hints 
at a danger of which the true educator is 
not unaware. The American system of 
university training seems to raise the ave- 
age of general attainment, while lowering 
the standard of special scholarship. Be 
that as it may, however, two features to ad- 
mire meet the observer everywhere. One 
is the keen, if sometimes restless, inquisi- 
tiveness after fresh knowledge typified 
in the phrase ‘‘ I want to know.’’ The 
other is a much readier willingness than 
with us to exchange opinions on burning 
questions. There is no precautionary 
clause in, their debating societies that 
‘* Religion and politics shall not be dis- 
cussed’’! It may be, perhaps, that the 
absence of a state church places all variant 
theologies on the same level of acceptance, 
and that the non-existence of a hereditary 
House of Lords gives no special prestige 
to one school. of politics. The fact remains 
that the interchange of candid opinions, 
and the intercourse ot trank opposites 
is more open and free, and in a delightful 
way. As an instance may be mentioned 
the Twentieth Century Club. This club 
was established ‘‘ to promote « finer public 
spirit and a better social order,’’ but: its 
method of procedure is not to enrol 
members of any one social or political 
colcur, or to commit them to this or that 
panacea, but to hear both sides of a plan 
or idea, and to offer a free arena for every 
earnest reformer. Charles Fletcher Dole, 
the president and chairman, is our honoured 
minister at Jamaica Plain, whose works 
have an English circulation, and under 
his leading this vigorous club of earnest 
men stands tor ideal ends in Boston. 
Public Biblical lectures are given in the 
Club Hall, but the chief interest centies in 
the weekly club luncheons and debates, at 
which special speakers introduce their 
own subjects. To be an invited English 
guest is a very pleasant privilege, and to be 
allowed to go for the opener a special 
honour. But when a university professor, 
announced to speak on ‘‘ The Higher 
Culture,’’ indulges instead in a strange 
tirade against Latin and ancient literature, 
on the ground that they are useless and 
dead, and the past so much meaningless 
dust, how can you sit still in your place ? 


One sometimes tears that the Americans | 


have neither appreciated nor assimilated 
the past in their ideas, and that in their 
roll of fame the scholar is not on the list. 
But Boston business men are not all 
utilitarian,and there were many in the room 
who responded to the plea for a truer 
and wider sympathy, for a culture which 
blends history and prophecy into ordered 
unity, the impulses ot the past with the 
ideals of to-day. 
PK E, 
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Ir my soul be made alive, no matter 
who ministers to me; and if not, the ordin- 
ances of the church, whether high or low, 
orthodox or heretical, are of no validity 
so far as I am concerned. The diseased 
man who is restored to health cares little 
whether his physician wear wig or cowl, 
or receive his diploma from Paris or London ; 
and so to the regenerate man it is of little 
moment where or by what processes he 
became a temple of the Holy Spirit.— 
Channing. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Winter is here in our Rhaetian High- 
lands. Snow lies everywhere, not deep, 
but hard; the sun shines gloriously 
through frosty air, and everybody is in 
a good humour. The very conductor 
who examined {my twelve-journey ticket 
between Samaden and St. Moritz beamed 
kindliness on all his subjects. (I wonder 
what his mood is like at the other end 
of the journey, down in Rheintal.) He 
took the poor worn card, fringed with 
twenty-three punch-holes, looked at it 
pityingly, then at me, withdrew his instru- 
ment as if overmastered by compassion, 
nerved himself, did the deed, cried 
** Schluss !’’ as if a book and a life came 
to an end together, punched the ruin, 
and passed on. It was the slightest piece 
ct by-play, without a touch of bufoonery , 
but genuinely humorous. 

Humour is but the effluence of good 
humour. How comes it, then, that humour 
is so often concerned with the uncomfort- 
able or the gruesome? And how comes 
it that wit, which we are always dis- 
tinguishing from humour, because we 
cannot help thinking of the two together, 
joins hands so often with malice 2 While 
we are in a good humour, let us think it 
out. 

We are all of us humorous sometimes 
for the worst tempers have their little 
lapses into kindliness, but some of us are 
never witty. ‘‘To be a_ well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune, but to write 
and read comes by nature.’’ Some are 
born witty, and some have wit thrust 
upon them, but none ever achieves wit ; 
were it otherwise, we should all achieve 
it, and life would be too meteoric for 
endurance. But there is comfort for the 
unwitty. Let us reflect that wit lodges not 
so often in the pate of the sage as in that 
of the scatter-brained chatterbox. ‘‘ Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man.’’ Now readiness is a great part of 
wit, and fulness no part at all. But 
readiness is not everything. Who does not 
know somebody, too ready by half, who 
always gues off at half-cock? A man 
with all his wits about him is no more 
likely to be witty than a man with all his 
wealth about him to be rich. 

Art and effort will not create wit, but 
if is to them that a keen, fine, genial, 
sparkling, delicate wit owes its razor: 
edge, its needle-point, its glow, gleam, 
bouquet. Perfect wit is Idalan Aphro- 
dite in a Parisian gown. 

O quae beatam Diva tenes Cyprum et 

Memphin carentem Sithonia nive 

Regina,— 
robed by Worth, fresh from your maid’s 
fingers, what would you be like? The 
sleepy grace divine, as of some sleek, un- 
ruffled tigress, the easy sweep and decision 
of gesture, are as much out of scale in one 
of our drawing-rooms as ‘‘ that large 
utterance of the early gods.’? Cytherea 
must halve her stride and her tones, learn 
to imply a gesture in a glance, to be still 
without being statuesque, and to be not 
merely graceful, but dainty. And when 
the Olympian savage has been tamed 
and cramped to our anemic manners, 
what she has lost in bounty and grandeur 
of bearing will be more than made up 


in mystery, in the charm of reserve. 
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Where downright beauty can do no more 
than. delight—this is a secret that every 
mountain in old free Rhaetia whispers— 
beauty which is hinted, possible, left 
asid2 of direct consciousness, will bewitch. 

Wit is the more brilliant when it is 
controlled and urbane. Since it consists 
only in the appreciation of others, and 
Adam only began to be witty when Eve 
was created, it must be meted by the 
measure of the hearer’s brain-pan. Per- 
fect. wit is that which shall win.the.un- 
troubled smile of a cultured lady. 

But we must put on stronger glasses. 
What is this readiness, which makes so 
great a part of wit? There is mobility 
in. it, and resource. Mobility is for the 
element of the expected, begets point, 
is pat to the occasion. Resource is for 
the element of the unexpected. It finds 
ever new ways of causing that little shock 
which is the voucher and hall-mark ‘of 
wit. It is for the sake of surprise rather 
than of point that wit dwells in phrases. 
A- lance may be as pointed as a tack, but 
for. the. schoolboy’s purpose, to add 
interest. to his master’s downsitting 
and uprising, a lance is useless. Where 
is the elephant found ?.. asks the riddler ; 
and replies, The elephant is.seldom_mis- 
laid. No mammoth ever scared market- 
svoman - by seurrying- from behind, a 
bramble. An eighty-ton Krupp is 
noisier than a pop-gun, but it does not 
make so many people jump 

Wit, then; is a coup,.a spark, a flash, 
whereas humour burns like a steady fire, in 
proportion to its fuel. But the wood may 
crackle and scintilate. A mile of humour 
may be strung together of inches of wit. 
Some of. Shakespeare’s humour, some of 
Kmerson’s, is like a sky full of. stars. 
Still, though spontaneity is the -soul of 
wit—brevity is but its waist measure— 
though forced wit is no wit, yet there is 
true wit, 1s there not, that smells of the 
lamp? Hood’s puns, Sheridan’simpromptu 
epigrams, show chisel-strokes. Charles 
Lamb sereened the nisus formativus behind 
his stutter, Charles Matthews behind his 
dramatic pause. Their labour went, how- 
ever, not to manufacture, but to adorn. 
You may detect the limelight box, but 
the bubbles are genuine, and no candid 
soul will deny that they look prettier by 
limelight. Moreover, you must have your 
apparatus ready; in other words, you 
must have spent some time in com- 
pressing explosive gases. And you must 
aim straight before the bubble bursts: 

Foam-born Aphrodite, goddess ot bub- 
bles, leaps at each call as erst on Cythera’s 
beach. But as she rises she feels the 
cling of her frock, and in an instant the 
code closes round her. Still the impulse 
of her first movement prevails to seize, 
out of all permitted postures, looks and 
phrases, on that which may most gra- 
ciously express it. Given a good steel 
blade, good grinding, setting and strop- 
‘ping make a good razor. You shall grind, 


set and strop bad steel till doomsday, | 


and wear a blue face then. 

We seem to be some way from our goal. 
But I think we have made progress; and 
we will go further another time. 

ER. W. Lummis. 


_, SeLrisuNess is the direct antagonist to. 
the sense of the Infinite:—F; Ws Newman. 


Channing, Parker, 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND 
“UNITARIANS: 

Srr,—Permit me, as an ex-Congregation- 
alist, a word on the rapprochement ot 
Congregationalists and Unitarians. I use 
the word advisedly because, unless I am 
much mistaken, the movement is mutual, 
and is, in both cases, upward and progres- 
sive. If, on the one hand, liberal Con- 
gregationalists are moving towards the 
Unitarian conception of God, on the other 
hand liberal Unitarians are moving to- 
wards the’ Congregational conception of 
Jesus. If the former body is making for a 
more rational religion, the latter is making 
for one more emotional. ‘The Congtega- 
tionalist of the broader school, looking 
round on the theological position of the 
modern Unitarian, finds himself largely in 
agreement with it. And when he says so, 


and speaks of his attiude as new (and new | 


it is to him) nothing ig gained by the 
Unitarians retorting: ‘‘ This iswhat we have 
been proclaiming for halfa century ”’ ; for 
there is something more to be considered 
than the theological position, and that is, 
denominational effectiveness, or the prac- 
tical issues of church work. The Congre- 
gationalist has far less fear of his creed 
than of his ereed’s ‘‘ dynamic.’’ What- 
ever he lets go, to this he must cling—a 
power to reform,gradually, or,if need be, sud- 
denly, the morally and spiritually debased 
and lost. His Gospel must be a ‘‘ power 
of God unto salvation,’’ or it is to him no 
Gospel at all. Looking round on the gener- 
ality of Unitarian churches, or judging 


them by their own reports and confessions | 


alone, ‘he sees that the gain of a more 
liberal theology is frequently heavily dis- 
counted by a loss ‘in effective command 
over the characters of men. 

From what I have seen of Unitarianism 
from within during the’ last three years I 
am convinced that, while the. average 
Unitarian minister is alert to the findings 
of science, of historical and Biblical criti- 
cism, and to new light from’ whatever 
quarter it breaks, he is little more so than 
the average Congregational minister ; 
whilst the average Unitarian layman 


(there are, of course, many far above the 


average) is conspicuous for his indiffer- 
énée to religious questions of all kinds, 
and is in this respect far below the average 
Congregational layman, 

As regards the supreme claims of con- 
science and reason, the world is indeed 
coming round our way—the way of 
and Martineau; but 
if we Unitarians lay the flattering unction 
to our souls that the New Theology has 
been evolved out of our little denomination, 
erudite and unfettered as it is, we are but 
indulging a coinage of the brain: For 
everyone knows that Unitarians and Con- 
gregationalists alike owe that heritage to 
scholars of Germany, scholars of the 
Anglican church, and some few learned 
Free Churchmen, but most of all to that 
noble train of scientists, who, by their un- 
flinching pursuit of truth, have revolution- 
ised our ideas of the Universe, have given 
to the terms ‘‘ God ’’ and ‘‘ man’’ newer 
and grander significance, and have forced 


} out of their narrow grooves the theologians 


and dogmatists. 
If, waiving, as not proven, the miracu- 


lous ‘episodes of the Virgin Birth and the | 
Resurrection, our Congregational brethren } 


deduced from the Immanence ‘of God the 


Divinity of Jesus Christ, shall not we 
Unitarians rejoice that they have come 
thus far? Shall we not meet them thete; 
rather than chide them with having got 
no further? Shall we not lay aside that 
‘“bitter suavity’’ (to which so many 
among us are prone, and of which Mr. E: 
W. Lewis not wnjustifiably complains), 
also that tone of impatience gendered by 
years of ostracism and obloquy, and prove 
to the world that the New Unitarianism 
stands quite asmuch for the Unity of Maa 
as for the Unity of God? Are not our 
differences with our brethren largely differ- 
ences of definition, or rather differences due 
to our failure to define our terms at all! 


Are Human and Divine two different things, - 


or extremes of the same thing —the Uni- 
versal Life of Intelligence and Spirit ? May 
it not be that the Divine is but an expan- 
sion of the Human, the Human but a 
limitation of the Divine ? 

In arecent sermon, Dr. Horton, the 
well-known Congregational minister, said: 
‘There is conflict between the ortho- 


doxy of yesterday and the freer and | 


more progressive thought of to-day, and i 
that controversy no one can help seeing 
that Unitarianism, in one form or another, 
is presenting itself to the intelligenc ¢ 
of this country with a force and with a 
sincerity which make a deep impression 
on large numbers of professing Christians, 
It seems to me that we have not ‘seen 
Unitarianism so confident or so powerful 
since the days of Channing and Theodore 
Parker in America. We must not leave 
young people in uncertainty. On this 
question of Unitarianism we must try to 
instruct and to help one another. We 
want truth at all costs. For my own part 
(I say it with the deepest reverence) if Jesus 
Christ is not the Son of God in a unique 
sense, and if He is not the Divine Redeemer 
who died for the sins of the world, precious 
as the faith has been to me, I am going to 
surrender it. I will not cling ‘to the 
Divinity of Christ, nor will I cling’ to the 
doctrine of atonement simply because it 1s 
orthodoxy ; it shall be true before I cling 
to it, and if it is proved false I surrender 
it. We must face that question with the 
utmost frankness, and be’ prepared to 
reason it out, and (A the reason for the 
faith that is in us.’ 

What more can we want than that ? 
It is candour incarnate. It is also a chal- 
lenge. If, indeed, we Unitarians are ex- 
ceptionally coniident at this present 
moment, conscious that freedom of thought 
is winning all along the line, buoyant with 
a sense of power which naturally results ; 
if the gates of opportunity are opening to 
us wider than ever; let us see to it that 
our confidence degenerate not into con- 
ceit, our power into arrogance, and that 
with becoming humility we share the spoils 
of Time and Truth with our brethren of all 
the churches, admitting that other men 
laboured: and we are entered into their 
labours. 

ALFRED THOMPSON, — 

Old Meeting House, Dudley, 

Nov. 27, 1906. ee 
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Wirn gladder eyes I read Thy holy book, 
Because Thou art the eyes by which I sees 
Jones Very: 
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SUGGESTIONS ON ‘‘ RESTATEMENT,.’’ 
: TI.—-Tue Gospet. 

THE inadequacy of the formula ‘‘ Back 
to Jesus’” is patent when it is seen to 
mean that Christianity is not a growing 
life, but a finished article since somewhere 
about the year 30. The grain of mustard 


seed is thus condemned to remain a grain, 


and the birds of the air will never lodge in 
its branches. But if we are in earnest 
with the doctrine of development, we can 
see that the seed and the tree are really 
one life. Even in simple Galilee the form 
of the Gospel was conditioned by the needs 
it had to meet; the need, eg., to deepen 
morality into love; to organise the life 
of man more expressly into a redemptive 
process; to organise human fellowship 
mto a system of divine aims and ends; 
to show the human bond as at once our 
tragedy and our hope, and so to make man 
reveal God; to emphasise sin and yet 
destroy its power; to explain the world 
in the light of personality, and raise the 
values of personality all round. All these 
needs it met, as the developed Gospel meets 
them to-day. The essential point is and 
was the revelation of Divine things in terms 
of humanity, the revelation being found in 
the perfect converse between Jesus and 
his Heavenly Father.. This, however, 
meant much more than prayer and medi- 
tation. He found the Father most in the 
interactions of the spiritual organism which 
we know as the moral life; in which 
individual men are the constituents, but 
where the overruling purpose is God. 
Thus the solidarity which is implicit in 
every moral act became explicit and con- 
sciously felt in the communion of saints. 

All these elements of the -Gospel have 
keen variously worked up into the great 
creeds. Our restatement, however, must 
be (a) spiritual rather than supernatural ; 
and (6) humanist rather than anthropo- 
morphic. Thus (a) in preaching God, we 
aim at giving men a ‘‘sense ot God,’’ 
which means the sense of God which Christ 
had. The only way to do so is to bring 
men somehow under the charm and into 
the passion of Christ’s personality, make 
them -feel how fine and enthralling ave the 
essences of Christian piety, penitence and 
valour, as they are known in. numberless 
lives. To come thus under the spell of 
Christ is to know God. (lb) Forgiveness 
and salvation are no longer external events 
or transactions.. They are processes work- 
ing through the age-long toil of Christian 
self-sacrifice, not to be completed until 
every soul has come to the perfect light, 
and seen the dark horror of sin purged in 
fires of love. We are. saved just in so 
far as we embrace the saving purpose and 
suffering of Christ’s church: ‘‘ Saving 
faith?’ means that we are so thoroughly 
convinced by the revelation of love therein, 
that saving love henceforth becomes our 
own impulse; we are saved just in so far 
as we save. To “‘believe in God ’’ is thus 
the same thing as believing in man; in 
man’s imperishable ideal, here brought 
down from the clouds, and embodied in a 
growing life: The modern problem is how 
to make the world take its own ideals seri- 
ously. For answer, it needs to be thrown 
hotly on those Facts which show these 
ideals as Reals. That is where Christianity 
meets the case, It can realise them because 
it happens to be their-sources Wy; Ws. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Have you children little gardens of your 
own? I hope many of you have, for then 
you know the great delight of sowing seeds, 
and watching them come up and grow and 
bloom ; and then, no doubt, you can do 
as we children did—vie with each other 
as to who can be the first to pick a little’ 
bunch of your own flowers for your mother 
on a Sunday or a ‘‘ buttonhole’’ for 
father ; or as to whose mustard and cress 
and radishes will soonest be ready for the 
A garden is a never- 


breakfast table: 
ending delight. 


Ts it not wonderful to think of all the 
different kinds of seeds that there are, 
and how each flower bears just its own seed 
and no other; and that each brings out 


just its own plant, and no other ?% So 
that if the farmer is short of oat seed he 
cannot sow turnip seed instead, and hope 


to get a crop of oats from it; nor can you 
in your garden sow sweet peas and expect 
“*What 


to get mignonette. As Paul says : 
a man soweth that shall he also reap ’’ ; 
and as Jesus says : 


they grapes.’ 


But when we had our gardens one of the 
little girls who had been looking at hers 
came running in to our mother, exclaiming, 
“*Oh, mamma, what do you think! I 
planted a bit of lilac and it came up ‘old 
(That was the name we had for a 
very sweet-smelling shrub.) Of course, 


man’ !’’ 


mother and all-the children laughed, 


knowing that to be impossible; and the 
little girl was shown that she must have 
been mistaken as to what she had planted, 
or else that the bit of lilac had died and 


the ‘* old man ’”’ had sowed itself close by. 
But the little girls mistake serves 
us for something better than to be only 
laughed at, for we have each got a garden to 
plant and look after, in which it is as true 
as in the gardens which we tended as 
children that if we plant lilac it can’t 
come up ‘‘old man.’’ For if a child 
allows himself to be mean and selfish, 
that seed can never bring out beautiful 
flowers and fruit. When a time of trial 
comes that child will not do any noble 
or unselfish thing. He did not weed his 
garden, throwing away the weeds and 
leaving space for the beautiful plants to 
grow and thrive; and so, when the sced 
grew up it could only bring forth weeds. 
‘* Of thorns men do not gather figs.’” 
Long ago I read a story about a widow 
and her two children.. The mother was 
dotingly fond of Edward, and spoiled him 
in every way; she taught his sister Maggie 
to devote herself to him also, and could not 
bear to thwart him in anything. Edward 
was rough and selfish and overbearing, 
and never attempted to refuse any of 
the spoiling or to behave kindly and 
nicely to his mother and sister. So he 
grew more and more selfish and dis- 
agreeable: His garden was planted with 
‘*thorns,’” from which no “‘ grapes ’’ 
could come: After many years, during 
which he grew more and more selfish, and 
when he was grown up, he did something 
so dishonourable and wicked that he was 
obliged to leave England and go to America 
where to one would know what ‘he had 


** Hach tree is known 
by its own fruit, for of thorns men do not 
gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 


done, to try to earn his living. Maggie 
was to go with him to make a home for 
him: They got ready and said good-bye 
to their friends, and set sail in a ship from 
Liverpool. But before the ship had passed 
the Orme’s Head she caught fire, and the 
fire spread so quickly that it could not be 
stopped. The boats were lowered and the 
order was given for the children to go first 
and then the women. Edward got hold of 
Maggie by the arm and dragged her on 
towards the boats. As they stood waiting 
on the deck, a poor woman whose children 
had been taken first into one of the boats 
was close beside them, and when the word 
came for the women to go next, Edward 
dragged Maggie on, meaning to get in with 
her ; but Maggie gently put the poor woman 
before her that she might be sure to go to 
her children. The fire was roaring and 
blazing behind them, and coming nearer 
and nearer, and Edward pressed on; and 
though roughly pushed back and told that 
only women were to go, and that the boat 
was more than full already, he tried to 
jump into it, but fell into the water and 
was seen no more. 

Maggie wassaved by her lover, who 
lashed her to a spar, and swam with her 
till they were picked up by a_ boat: 
Edward’s body was washed ashore after- 
wards on the Welsh coast, and the poor 
doting mother who had parted from him 
so lately, only saw his face again alter death. 

The selfishness in which Edward had 
indulged himself all his lite was his master 
when a trial came, and he died as he had 
lived—in selfishness. ‘‘ There is no corrupt 
tree that bringeth forth good iruit.’’ 

Tt is the same in all of us, and in all we 
do: Sometimes a child accustoms himself 
to saying things which are only ha/j the 
truth, for fear of being laughed at, or 
blamed or punished. He has not the cour- 
age to be true, and does not try to gain u ; 
and some day he tells a whole big lie, 
which is the fruit from the seed ke has been 
sowing. But we have all read and heard 
of people who so clung to what they felt 
to be true that they bore persecution for 
it, and even died a savage death rather 
than be false to it, and you cannot con- 
ceive that they could ever have told half 
truths, or feared to be ridiculed, blamed 
or punished. The seed they had sowed 
was truth to the core, and it kore its own 
fruit in a great act of faithfulness: 

And so if we allow ourselves to be idle, 
rude, inconsiderate, selfish, cowardly, dis- 
obedient, or any other bad thing, we are 
sowing secds which must bear their own 
fruit; not the fruit borne by industry, 
gentleness, thoughtfulness for others, un- 
selfishness, courage, and obedience, any 
more than a field sown with chickweed 
could bear a crop of wheat; and no more 
than the bit of lilac could come up ‘‘ old 
man.’’ We are sowing seeds all our lives; 
and it is a grave thought how much it 
matters what we sow while we are young. 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU: 


—— ein 


In the progress of each man’s character, 
his relations to the best man; which at 
first seem only the romances of youth, 
acquire a graver importance ; and he will 
have learned the lesson of life who is 
skilful in the ethics of friendship. 
Emerson: Ak gave a 
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FINAL APPEAL FOR THE 
MARTINEAU MEMORIAL: 

A pRAwING of the proposed Centenary 
Martinrau Memorial at Norwich, with 
plans prepared by Mr.H.CuatrrinpCLaRrKE, 
is issued as a supplement to this week’s 
Inquirer, and there is also a letter from 
Mrs. Morrram, the devoted secretary of 
the Memorial Committee, giving an account 
of the present position of the fund. 

It will be seen that the building is 
designed in a style of domestic English 
architecture, thoroughly in keeping with 
the fine old chapel and _ neighbouring 
houses. It is to be a brick building, as 
the Octagon is, and for the rcof red tiles 
are to be used. The plans show, on the 
ground floor, an ample vestibule and 
entrance hall, an infants’ class-room 38 ft. 
by 28ft., and another class-room 24 ft. 
square, together with kitchen and other 
accommodation, The first. floor is 
reached by two broad staircases opening 
upon the lecture hall, which is 48 ft. by 
38 ft., estimated to seat an audience of 
from 300 to 350. The class-room, 24 ft. 
square, is repeated, and there are two 
smaller rcoms, while at the back of the 
platform is another room, separated only 
by a movable partition, so that it can be 
used as a stage when required. If the 
building could be so constructed that the 
large class-room might also be separated 
only by a movable partition, the hall 
might then, on cccasion, seat 500 or more, 
On the second floor there is a further 
recreation or billiard room, the window of 
which is seen in the gable. At the back 
of the building outside there is provision 
for an iron emergency staircase. 

This building, it will be remembered, 
is to be erected only on the larger half 
of the site, which the Committee were 
obliged to acquire as a whole. One of 
the other smaller houses, which will be 
left standing, is to be for the chapel 
keeper, and the o.her should bring in a 
rental of £20. Thus the Memorial 
‘scheme has been reduced, as Mrs. Mot- 
TRAM says, to the minimum of what is 
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essential to the effective carrying on of 
the work of the school and congregation ; 
but the building, as Mr. CHarrxILp 
CraRKE has designed it, will be recog- 
nised, we trust, as not unworthy to stand 
as a Memorial of our great Teacher in 
the city of his birth. 

‘It must, however, be distinctly under- 
stood that this Memorial is not yet 
achieved. There is still need of strenuous 
effort and generous giving, if the hope 
which has been cherished of such a fitting 
commemoration is not to end in bitter 
disappointment. The need of the schools 
is urgent, and the work of building ought 
to be begun at once. The congregation of 
the Octagon Chapel feel this very keenly, 
and have undertaken to be responsible for 
another £500 among themselves, This leaves 
£1,300 still to be given by other friends, 
who have faith in the future of the 
Octagon, and desire a memorial in Nor- 
wich worthy of James Martineau. But 
unless this amount can be promised by 


Christmas, so that the congregation may 


feel justified in beginning operations in 
the New Year, we are afraid that these 
plans must be abandoned, and something 
far less adequate, both to the need and 
to the occasion, be schemed instead. 

Therefore it is that we have headed this 
article, “Final Appeal for the Martineau 
Memorial ’’; and we will venture to ask 
in al] seriousness, Can we endure such a 
wrong to a great memory? It would be 
a humiliation we do not like to contem- 
plate. 

We have been looking at the list of 
subscriptions printed in March of the pre- 
sent year, and cannot help thinking that 
many of these were given in the expecta- 
tion that a very much larger number 
would wish to have a _ part in this 
Memorial than has proved to be the case, 
There will, we must hope, still be many 
fresh donors, when the urgent need is 
understood ; but we will ask friends to 
look again at that list, and, remembering 
the seriousness of the issue, to consider 
whether there are not, in a good many 
cases, guineas which might become tens, 
and tens which might be fifties, or even 
more. Is this an improper thing to say ? 
The writer of these hnes is a person of 
narrow means, but he will thenkfully 
double his own humble donation of £5 if 
other friends will do the same, and so 
secure before Christmas that the Memorial 
shall not fail of worthy completion: 

We may, perhaps, be forgiven if we 
recall at this moment some of our 
earlier pleadings in this matter. At the 
time of the Centenary celebration we wrote 
in THE InQuirER of April 29, 1905 :— 

‘‘More than eighty years ago JAMES 
MarrTinEAU came home to Norwich, after 
the first term or the first session of his 
student life at York, and in the zeal of 
his new purpose to be utterly devoted to 
the work of the ministry, took part with 
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others, of kindred spirit, in the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school in connection 
with the Octagon Chapel. This is now an 
oft-told tale, and the great traditions of 
the school are known and honoured, and 
with them the memory of other faithful 
workers and the names of Dowson, 
Mor1rTraM, BoLincBROKE, MADGE, WADE; 
FREEMAN, STEVENS, and many another. 
The boys’ and the girls’ school both have 
done for generations admirable work, and 
they are to-day alive with astrenuous and 
eager purpose, and the life of the congre- 
gation is largely wrapt up in the schools, 
and in the other helpful work associated 
with them, into which a great band of 
young people, who hold the promise of the 
future, full of zeal and hope, are being 
drawn. But now these schools, and this 
social work of brotherly helpfulness, the 
mark of a living church, require a fitting 
home, and unless it is secured, the 
promise of the future may be sadly dis- 
appointed. What ‘more natural than that. 
into this grateful commemoration of a great 
life should be hrought this thought, instinct 
with his faith, very near to the deepest 
sympathies of his heart, of the Mar- 
TINEAU Memorial Hall and Schools 2 ’’ 

And a year earlier, in THE INQuiRER of 
April 23, 1904, having told for the first 
time of the proposed Memorial and of the 
needs of the school and congregation, we 
said :— 

« We cannot doubt that Dr. Martinrau 
himself would have ardently welcomed 
such an opportunity to strengthen the 
good work, which he had so much at 
heart, in the city of his birth; and 
when this appeal is brought before the 
notice of the generous supporters of our 
churches, who have the means to give 
largely, where there is need, we trust that 
they will realise not only the significance 
of the occasion, to honour a venerated 
memory, but may rejoice to be thus 
asscciated with his spirit of faith and 
earmest service, in a great work of practical 
helpfulness.’’ 

Hope has been deferred for more than a 
year after the Centenary; yet we will 
recall also what we wrote on the eve of 
that celebration, in THE INquiRER of 
March 4, 1905. We told then of the 
purchase of the site and of what more 
was required for the buildings, and 
added :— 

‘This is far beyond the unaided powers 
of the congregation, and can only be ac- 
complished by the cordial and generous 
co-operation of many friends. ‘This has 
been already recognised in the purchase of 
the site, and we would venture once 
more to express the earnest hope that 
this idea of a Norwich Memorial may 
kindle the faith and the imagination 
of our people, as a thing in which all 
should heartily and thankfully unite. It 
is not only that we desire to make this 
visible Memorial of our great Teacher 
worthy of the occasion, unpretentious 
indeed, yet noble and beautiful among 
buildings dedicated to such high ends, 
but that we are also to strengthen the 
work and the testimony of our faith in 
one of our historic chapels, in the chief 
city of a great province, on which far 


‘more depends than the prosperity of one 
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£100 each, on condition that the whole 
amount needed is raised. These sums 
are included provisionally in the £2,880 
named above. 

May I, in conclusion, ask those who 
have kindly promised contributions to 
be so good as to send them to me at their 
convenience 2 


congregation. Without a few really great 
gifts, such as generous hearts and ample 
means can give, we fear the end so ardently 
desired cannot be attained ; but with these, 
and with a general response from the 
members of our churches and other friends 
throughout the country, and as we will 
dare to hope from friends in other countries 
also, our fsith will be justified, and a 
memorial to James Martinzuav will be 
raised in his native city, worthy of the 
great name we seek to honour, and ade- 
quate to the needs and the growing possi- 
bilities of a religious work, true to his 
spirit, and identified with the most 
cherished interests and affections of his 


(Mrs.) F. A. Morrram, 
Hon. Sec. to the Martineau Memorial 
Fund (on behalf of the Octagon Chapel 
Committee). 
The Birches, Bracondale, Norwich. 
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THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL, 


Sir,—Many of your readers, being sub- 
scribers to the Norwich Martineau Memorial 
Building Fund, will no doubt be interested 
to hear of its progress to date, and to see 
the perspective drawing of the proposed 
buildings which accompanies the present 
issue of Tur Inquirer. 

The plans have been prepared in con- 
sultation with Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
during many months of most careful con- 
sideration, eliminating to the utmost all 
superfluities, and reducing to a minimum 
even the needs to be supplied by these 
buildings. 

The lowest tender for their erection 
comes out at £4,183. This sum includes 
heating and lighting, but not architect’s 
fees. 

In addition to this it will be necessary 

to put into repair, for letting purposes, 
the two remaining houses on the property, 
the cost of which is estimated at about 
£256; and to provide furniture for the 
new buildings at a similar figure; so 
that a total of £4,683, plus architect’s 
fees, i3 required to complete the scheme. 
+ Against this sum the total present 
amount of subscriptions, paid or promised, 
is £2,880. We are thus altogether about 
£1,800 short of the sum required. The 
question then remains, Can we, having 
now everything in readiness to begin 
our much-needed Memorial Buildings, 
commence them in face of so large a debt ? 
The appeal has, so far, taken just three 
years ; it is with difficulty we have kept 
the Sunday-schools going during that 
time; and every week of delay in pro- 
viding the new accommodation not only 
prolongs the difficulty, but means also risk 
of losing scholars. We are, therefore, 
most anxious to make a beginning early 
in the New Year. 

Our congregation has done, and is doing, 
its utmost, and is willing to undertake 
to raise another £500 in addition to that 
already raised by them and_ included 
in the foregoing estimate. But that still 
leaves us with £1,300 to raise from out- 
side. 

Under these circumstances we venture 
to think that this candid statement ot 
our position may move ‘some of those 
friends who have already helped so 
generously, as well as some who have not 
yet responded, to provide the remaining 
sum of £1,300. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Russell 
Martineau and Mr. Frederick Nettlefold 
have already promised 


an additional | 


ADVENT ADDRESSES. 
By THE Rev. Epa@ar IJ. Friep, B.A: 


II.—THE ROMAN: 


«Tam ready to preach the Gospel to you 
that are at Rome also.’’—Rom. i. 15. 


Last Sunday I spoke of the relation of 
the Gospel to the religion of the Greeks. 
That religion I said, in its higher aspects, 
was a worship of reason and beauty, that it 
was the faith of a people with a genius for 
philosophy and art, that it was a faith 
which contributed not a little to Chris- 
tianity, as we may see, for instance, in the 
Fourth Gospel, and in very important ways 
benefited the Church. But it had to yield 
to Christianity for the following reasons : 
(1) It was too unstable, too theoretic, to 
give men peace and strength. It did not 
sufficiently lay hold on the eternal truth 
and steadiness of things. (2) It gave men 
a philosophy, while Christianity gave thema 
revelation. The Greek thinker discovered 
God, made his way to Him by the slow 
and laborious methods of reasoning ; the 
Christian teacher, like the Hebrew prophet, 
knew God by the intuitions of the conscience 
and the spirit, and knew at the same time 
that God knew him. If the Greek intelli- 
gence discovered God, to the Christian con- 
science God disclosed Himself. (3) The 
Greek was ever tempted to put culture 
above righteousness, to take life philo- 
sophically or artistically rather than as a 
solemn duty. (4) Consequently, we find 
among the Greeks an inadequate sense of 
sin. They were more troubled at being 
stupid or tasteless or ungentlemanly than 
at being wicked—angry with themselves 
for their want of sense or good breeding 
rather than their injustice, envy, impurity, 
or uncharitableness. (5) They had a very 
imperfect conception of suffering and self- 
sacrifice: The great secret of the Cross 
was, for the most part, foolishness to them. 
(6) They believed in slavery, held the 
abominable doctrine that the culture and 
refinement of the few was only possible 
through the servitude of the many. (7) 
Lastly, as a natural result of the foregoing 
—of wandering desires and theories, the 
predominance of the understanding over 
the conscience and the affections, and im- 
perfect conceptions of sin and pain and self- 
denial—they had a very weak faith in 
immortality. Too little acquainted with 
the eternal qualities of love and duty, they 
had small belief in eternity. A future 
life seemed to them, as it always must to 
men who have not felt the unfathomable 
depths of the Spirit, too good to be true. 
The Christian interpretation of things is 
just the reverse of this. It declares that if 
we only sufficiently realise life, what it is 


and what it means, we shall see that nothing 
can be too good to be true. 

This evening I will speak of the religion 
of the Romans. First I will say some- 
thing of the relationship of the Roman 
faith to the Greek; and then, perceiving 
to some extent why the Roman tempera- 
ment and way of life proved stronger than 
those of Greece, we shall be prepared, 
perhaps, for the triumph of the Gospel over 
Roman Stoicism. 

In the time of Christ Greece was a part 
of the Roman Empire. The brave and 
brilliant people, famous for all time for its 
capture of Troy, its repulse of the Persian 
hosts, and its conquest of Asia as far as the 
Indus, had yielded before the steady march 
of the legions, and suffered its romantic 
territory to be annexed by Rome. ‘The 
land of Homer and Miltiades, Pericles and 
Alexander, paid tribute to the Cesars, 
Though Greece. in a_ striking manner 
avenged herself on her conqueror by spread- 
ing her language and thought and taste 
into the very heart of the Empire, Rome 
was. her master. Her intelligence and 
resourcefulness were no match for the 
Roman discipline. The conquest of the 
gifted Greek by the plodding Roman is 
probably the most significant illustration 
in history of the superiority, in the long run, 
of perseverance over talent, of morality 
over intellectual genius. 

As I have said, the Greeks had brains and 
sensibility. There never was a race with a 
more cultivated or refined spirit. Not 
only do the immortal remains of their art 
and poetry and philosophy prove this, but 
their language and its influence to the 
present day are evidence of it. When men 
of European stock desire to impress any 
peculiarly abstract or discriminating 
thought they generally employ Greek 


terminology. Some of our most modern 
inventions, such as the bicycle, the 
telegraph, and telephone bear names 


derived from the Greek. Compared with 
the Greek, the Roman was slow and stupid, 
blunt and rude and ‘‘ Philistine.’’ He 
borrowed his philosophy, drama, sculpture, 
and, to a large extent, his architecture 
from his quick-witted and artistic neigh- 
bour. He almost completely surrendered 
himself in matters of culture to his captive. 
But for all that he was the better man. He 
had the higher and stronger character. 
And in consequence, though this also was 
largely borrowed from the Greek, he had 
the nobler religion, 

The word religion is Roman, and by ita 
derivation marks the peculiar strength 
and nobleness of the Roman mind. It 
means much the same as obligation, and 
denotes what is binding on men. The lig 
in both words is akin to the word lex, or 
law, which is also in the word ligature, or 
bandage: The faith of the Roman was 
associated with promises and vows and 
responsibilities, with the bindingness of one’s 
word or undertaking, and always was 
closely connected with discipline and 
government. Instead of being, like the 
Greek religion, a worship of the reasonable 
and the beautiful, it was primarily moral 
in its origin and utterance. 

Hence the Romans, instead of being the 
thinkers and poets and artists of the ancient 
world, were its legislators and rulers. The 
Roman law in the time of Jesus Christ was 
the wisest and most universally respected 


Se 


‘among the then known civilised nations. 
It stretched from the Atlantic to the borders 
of India. Pilate governed Judea. He 
hesitated to pass an unjust sentence, and 
withstood for a time the passionate 
elamours of the Jews. The later governor, 
Festus, when St. Paul was charged before 
him, acknowledged his right, when he 
appealed to Cesar, to be taken for trial to 
Rome. And the Apostle, having claimed 
to be brought before the Emperor, to Rome 
he had to go. At Ephesus, also, when the 
silversmith Demetrius stirred up a tumult 
against St. Paul on the ground that. his 
teaching would injure the trade of the 
craftsmen who made shrines for the goddess 
Diana, the town clerk quieted the people 
by reminding them that the Roman law 
was open to them, and that a breach of the 
peace would be punished. At Jerusalem 
the Roman tribune, Claudius Lysias, sent 
a body of soldiers to rescue St. Paul from 
the Sanhedrin and bring him for safety into 
the castle. 
ruption, the Roman rule was a blessing in 
Europe and Asia: It was the fairest at 
that time, and ever since the jurisprudence 
of the Western nations has been prac- 
tically based upon it. A Roman writer 
spoke the truth when he declared : *‘ It is 
for others to work bronze into breathing 
form; others may be more eloquent, or 
may describe the circling movements of 
the heavens, and tell the rising of the 
stars ;-but thy work, O Roman, is to rule 
the nations: These be thme acts: To 
impose the conditions of the world’s peace, 
to show mercy to the fallen, and to crush 
the proud.’’* He was right. It was the 
destiny of Rome to organise and to civilise, 
and to keep the peace among the petty 
warring States. She made roads through 
inaccessible forests, built bridges across 
the rivers, drained the fens and swamps, 
brought fresh water from the mountains to 
thirsty fields and cities in mighty aque- 
ducts. She promoted trade and inter- 
course, and broke down prejudice. The 
jorwm, or market-place, which she estab- 
lished’ in the towns under her jurisdiction 
was a potent factor in the extension of 
commerce and the maintenance of peace. 
And the life of these various humanising 
agencies was the Roman sense of obligation. 
Bindingness was the secret of the whole. 

Then there was the private aspect of 
the same quality. Besides his duty and 
service to the State there was the Roman’s 
allegiance and loyalty to his home. He 


was distinguished, especially in the best 


days of the Republic, by his devotion to 
his father, wife, and child. He felt the 
obligations of being a son, a husband, and 
a parent. I have reminded you that the 
word ‘‘religion’’ is Roman: The word 
prety is also Roman, and it denoted, in the 
first instance, dutifulness to father and 
mother. Obedience to the laws of the 
household was a preparation for reverence 
for the will of the gods. In consequence, 
also, of this fidelity to the home, the Roman 
woman oceupied a much more honourable 
place than the Greek. The famous women 
of Greece are often the concubine ; those 
of Roman history and legend are the thatron 
—the devoted, dignified wife or mother. 
Shakespeare is absolutely truthful when 
he represents in ‘‘ Coriolanus’” the con- 
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symbol of beneficent government. 


Notwithstanding much cor-, 
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flict of love for home with pride in war, and 


the victory in his nature of the son and 


husband over the warrior: - : 
We may say, then, that the Roman 
religion was a worship of authority in the 


home and in the State—a worship of Lares 
and Penates on the one hand and of deified 


rulers on the other. Every good house- 
hold had its altar and guardian deities ; 
every patriotic soldier and citizen bowed 
down to the image of the Emperor as the 
It is 
significant that in dealing with the quarrel- 
some and contentious Jews of his age, 
Jesus Christ bade them ‘‘ render to Cesar 
the things that were Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that were God’s.”’. If our Lord 
had had anything but a lofty opinion of the 
Roman rule. he could not have spoken in 
these terms: 

Such, at any rate, was the popular faith. 
Among the educated, those who, chiefly 
through the influence of Greek philosophy, 
had outgrown the polytheistic features 
of the popular belief, the worship of law 
and order took the shape of Stozeism. Men 


like Seneca and Marcus Aurelius looked up 


to God as the union and perfection of all 
that was lawful and orderly—self-loyalty, 
self-mastery, self-containment ; and in the 


effort to be God-like they cultivated the 


same self-possession and regulation. Two 
words have come down to us from Stoicism 
which are sufficiently indicative of its high 
and strong qualities. The first, as Robert- 
son hasreminded us, is Virtue, which means 
manliness. To be a man was to be virtuous, 
to have virtue was to be manly. All soft- 
ness, indulgence, effeminacy, all shrinking 
from danger or the truth; were marks of 
want of manhood. “‘ To play the man,’’ 
as Stevenson so often says, would be the 
motto of a Stoic. The second word is 
Gravity, or seriousness: The educated 
Roman despised the light-hearted, volatile, 
quick-tongued Greek. He believed in the 


virtue of holding his tongue, of weighing 
his words and counting the cost of his 
He hated the thought of being 


He 


actions. 
precipitate, impulsive, demonstrative: 
was often a solemn, rather heavy fellow, 
stolid as well as solid, but a quiet, -powertul, 
impressive person. 


before Christianity, and it not unfre- 
quently passed: into Christianity when the 
two fairly met. Unfortunately, 
was almost entirely confined to the 
cultured classes, 
period was, to a large extent, limited to 
humble people, and thus they kept apart. 
It is a melancholy thought, one of the 


bitter disappointments of history, that 
Marcus Aurelius never read the words ‘of 


Christ. One keenly wonders, with Matthew 
Arnold, what the beautiful, sad-minded 
author of the ‘‘ Meditations’? would have 
said of the ‘*‘ Sermon on the Mount ’’ and 
the discourses in the ‘‘ Gospel according to 
St: John.’’ 

Jesus himself and St. Paul made, it is 
obvious, a strong impression on the 
Romans: They offered something for 
which the true Roman was already prepared. 
Professor Dill says: ‘‘ All over the world, 
down to the very end, you find specimens 
of the high-principled, modest, strenuous 
Roman. officer, doing dangerous work 
faithfully on remote frontiers without the 
| hope of fame or reward.’* The’ first 


In fact, Stoicism was 
in a number of ways the noblest religion 


Stoicism 


and Christianity at this 
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heathen of whom we read in the Gospels that _ 


he acknowledged Christ was the centurion 
of .Capernaum. The Jews said of. him; 
‘* He loveth our nation, and hath built us a 
synagogue.’’ He saw in 
thority he respected, the authority, not of 
office, like that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
but of supremely noble manliness, the man- 
liness which becomes supermanliness in. a 


God-touched and God-inspired genius. 


Another centurion who yielded him his 
homage was the officer in charge of the 
crucifixion, who was heard to say when the 
hideous business was over, ‘‘ Truly, this 
was a righteous man.’’? There is a kinship 
between the Roman sense of duty and tke 
sacrifice of the Cross. 
of the crucified Redeemer had great influ- 
ence among Roman soldiers. 
prisoner in Rome he converted, he tells us, 
the whole Pretorian guard. It is perfectly 
intelligible. The Roman soldier’s first 
and last thought was duty—to do his duty 
by those who were set over him and to 
those who were set under him; to devote 
himself, not to what he liked or fancied, 
but to what had to be done whether he 
wanted to do it or not. This is the cha- 


racter which makesa good legionary and a 
: If weare undisciplined ~ 


good Christian too. 
and unruly, wayward, and self-willed we. 
shall not understand Christ nor the govern- 
ment of God in the earth and the heavens: 
Without order within us we must fail to 
perceive the Divine order all about us. 
And because the good Roman knew the 
truth and the blessing of discipline, he 
yielded to the nobler discipline and grander 
allegiance of the Gospel. 

For Christianity was far superior to 
Stoicism. It had and has four qualities 
which Stoicism usually lacked. Firstly, 
gentleness... The Stoics were righteous, but, 
often stern, They were men “of iron will 
rather than of sympathy. Their geim 


self-mastery and dignified bearing repelled 


rather than attracted weak and suffering 
natures. Of course, I am speaking in 
general terms. As a rule the Stoic was 
not the friend of sinners. 
Stoic wanted lowliness. He was apt tobe 
a little proud of his virtue: He was strong, 
but selj-strong, not God-strong. His own 
righteousness was not swallowed up in a 
greater riguteousness, He knew that he 
could do much by his own exertions. . 
never said ‘‘I can do all things through 
Him that strengtheneth me.’’ The dif- 
ference is,-as has been said, between 


clenching one’s own fist im the dark, and. 
grasping a Divine Comrade by the hand.. 
Thirdly, Stoicism lacked joy. It was not. 


a message of glad news. The Stoic never 
seemed to find in God what was altogether 
worthy of human nature. God to him was 


too much law, too impersonal, teo devoid of - 


freedom, grace, merey, and forgiveness, 
God was, in his eyes, too much committed 


to a rigid course of reason and justice in His. 
dealings with the world and the individual | 


soul. There was absolutely no room 
for miracle in the Stoic conception of the 
universe, whereas it is full of miracles, not 


perhaps as used to be thought, but in a- 


deeper, spiritual sense: God is perpetually. 
working miracles of grace on men’s souls, 


His relation to us is not merely that of an— 


Infinite Legislator. He is life, and there- 
fore liberty, confined within the limits: of 
His creative energy, but algo unconfined 4 in 


Jesus the au-- 


St. Paul’s message _ 


Secondly, the. 


He- 


While ao 


.of mere system. 
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the boundless realm of His love and joy. 
And the moment we recognise this, that 
God the Father-is;as we are, a Free Spirit, 
we ‘escape from the imprisoning chain 
Therefore St. Paul was 
glad. - He Batt gE and again I say, 
rejoice.”” ' 

Lastly, Stoicism was not democratic, It 
did not appeal to the poorand simple. It 
did not offer any challenge to slavery. But 
Christianity was a glad-tidings to all—to 
the ignorant’ and the oppressed as well 
as the learned and the fortunate. Outcast 
men and women and children hited up 
their heads when they heard of the kindness 
of Heaven, as they came to see the Father 
in the image not of the Kmperor, but of 
Jesus. ’ The slave on the estate, the shep- 
herd: in the wild mountains, the sailor 
chained to the-oar in the galleys, the sick 
and starving wretches left to perish in 
the streets or without the city walls, were 
comforted, were assured that they were 
not worthless, but that God cared for them, 
that they wer: God’s children; with 
immortal souls. Though sinful, they had 
a Father who would forgive. Though 
they were poor, they were rich. If they 
suffered'‘pain and anguish it was but a 
light affliction for the moment, If they 
were homeless they had an NHternal City 
in the heavens not made with hands. 

‘Ah, men speak as if the Gospel had 
had its day. Rather its day has scarcely 
begun to dawn. The darkness and sad- 
ness. of heathendom are still upon us. 
Our religion is often far more a stern 
Stoicism than the teaching of Jesus, and 


_ Christ is frequently Jess than Ciosar. 


Who will say what the world will be when 
the Cross has at last ep a over the 
Hagle ? 


THE DREAMER. 
THny say of you, ‘* Behold once more 
This dreamer cometh, as of yore! 
- Folly is in his rebel heart, 
And Error goes his feet before. 


Come, let us smite and cast him out, 
Whose words our order’d systems flout ; 
Lest, caught by his distracted brain, 
Mankind should fall on fear and doubt.’» 

Nay, keep thy spirit calm within, 
Nor count this unto them for sin, 

Who never saw the light you see, 
Nor yearn’d fortreasures Truth must win, 


Change not, though wrath move foes or 
 triends, © 


The goal to which your impulse tends. 


Where Persecution stones the saints, 
Hope, like a a heavenly dove, descends. 
~LAuRA ACKROYD. 


_ Trrenps who have valued the teaching 
of the late Dr. A. W. Momerie will be glad 
to have the words of the inscription on 
the memorial tablet placed last year in the 
chapel of St. John’s College, at Cambridge : 

*“In Memoriam Alfred Willia ams Mcmerie, 
M.A., D.8e., LL.D. Born 1848, Died 
1900. Sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Professor of Logic and Meta- 
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| the report says :— 


| Missioners have not primarily sought to 
1make converts, friends have been made 


| would be unwise to disregard unmistak- | 


physics in King’s College, London, and. 


Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, London. Endowed with brilliant 
gifts of Thought and Speech, he used them 


in the service of others, and, with a brave 


consistency, witnessed ” to” the Truth ‘of 


God. ne 


[with the: assistance of a number of. 


manner in which this co-operation can be 


UNITARIAN ‘VAN: MISSION. 

A series of meetings’ was held in 
Manchester ‘on Wednesday to’ celebrate 
the first anniversary of the Van Mission, 
There was a good gathering of missioners 
in the morning for the purpose of com- 
paring experiences, and much_ helpful 
conversation took place. In the after- 
noon a public conference was held, when 
subscribers and friends availed them- 
selves of the invitation to be present. 

The Rev. J. CHannine PoLiarp (Pre- 
sident of the Missionary Conference) 
occupied the chair. <A letter expressive 
of gratitude for opportunity of sharing 
in the work of the Mission was read from 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard, the donor . of: the 
first van. Mr, J. R. Beard had also 
written expressing his joy in this fresh 
evidence of the missionary zeal of the 
young ministers. Ce an 

The Rev: T: P. Sprppme read extracts 
from the report.. He emphasised the 
special work of the Mission as appealing to 
a class not reached by lectures in halls. 
It was not. sought to establish new 
churches, but to liberalise thought, to 
help lonely co-religionists, and to prepare 
the way for future opportunities. 


the churches. -A Joint Committee repre: 
senting the Association of Churches, 
the Home Missionary Collége,- the. Lay 
Preachers’ Union, and the Van: Mission, 
has been formed to carry on this work. 
Other results may be inferred from the 
details of this report.” Itis impossible that 
all these meetings should have been held 
without leaving some good impression, 
Of this there is abundant evidence. Mis- 
representations have been exposed, ignor: 
ance has been dispelled, hostile criticism 
disarmed, and genuine appreciation of 
Unitarianism spontan2ously expressed by 
persons who had never heard of, or under- 
stood, it before. Looking nearer home, 
the Committee has reason to believe that 
the Mission has contributed in some 
degree to that spirit of greater faith:and 
hopofulness which has. seemed to perva de 
the Unitarian summer gatherings.”’ 

The accounts show the cost of the van 
and its equipment to have been £130 17s , 
its expenses in the field during the 163 
days’ mission £92. 11s. Id., with £18 
14s..11}d. for organisation, and £14 7s. 1idd 
special expenses for books, &c., a total 
of £125 14s., giving an average of 15s. 5d. 
aday. The receipts, including £21 17s, Odd: 
from Van offertories and sales of litera 
ture, amounted to £292 14s. 13d., leaving 
a balance of £363 14d. in hand. 

The Rev. HE. Crerepie Jones (Bradford) 
moved the adoption of the report. It 
was, he said, one of the best and most 
cheering reports ever presented: to a 
Unitarian meeting. There was not-a wail 
of despair cr a note of self-criticism in it, 
but it was a good soulful re; ort. It had 
been one of the best bits of work since 
the battle of Waterloo, a date which he 
adopted because Richard Wright, our 
most famous missionary of the old days, 
was then in the field.. He had seen much 
of the work, having presided at seventeen 
meetings. They were all an unqualified 
success, and left a profound impression on 
the minds of all the audiences, It was a 
great joy to find so many men of the true 
apostolic spirit among them: He could 
not have believed there were men of such 
power, and ability alsc, as the missionarics 
had proved themselves to be. In con- 
| clusion, he emphasised the good the work 
had been to cur own churches. Never in 
his experience had he seen his own church 
so moved and so enthusiastic a as over this 
work, 


The Rev. 


FIRST ANNUAL MERTING. 


The report, which was printed and 
circulated beforehand, is a sixteen. page 
pamphlet, and should be procured’ and 
studied by all who are interested in this 
new movement It recounts in detail 
those particulars of the Mission which Mr. 
Spedding gave at the Council meeting of 
the B. and F. U. A., reported in Tu 
Inquirer of Nov. 3, and in letters which 
appeared Oct. 13 and Nov. 17. A warm 
tribute is paid to Mr. Bertram Talbot for 
his services throughout the mission in 
charge of the van, and the committee 
record with much’ satisfaction that they 
have been able to retain his services per- 
manently for the future. As to the results, 


‘*The Mission. from a outset dis- 
claimed any idea of seeking to establish 
new churches. -A» Unitarian place | of 
worship is not everywhere essential to the 
dissemmation of our views: If it were, 
the outlook would often seem hopeless, 
but it is a good thing that the truth we 
hold should be told everywhere, whether 
it lead to the gathering of congregations 
of Unitarians or not. Men will be the 


better for hearing this good news. If the H. BopEtt Smirn seconded 


the report.’ He had seen much of the 
Mision. He had, however. seen none of 
the antagonistic spirit nor a single regret- 
table incident. As an old campaigner in 
open-air meetings he was struck by. the 
audiences: which assembled. ‘There was 
little of the movement, the coming and 
going usually observed at open-air meet 
ings, but people stayed and listened as 
those who were hearing the good news of 
a real Gospel. 

Mr. T.’ F. Rosrnson (President of the 
Manchester District Association) . ex? 
pressed his pleasure that at last they had 
got away from discussions of name to 
the things they all believed in. He was 
glad also they had now got to up-to- date 
methods. 

“In Manchester} Mrs. Crrepnic Jonnms, in an earnest 
is being arranged] address, suggested the question as, to 
whether the mission: had not been’ con? 


wherever services have been held, and it 


able interest and sympathy and to leave 
favourable ground neglected. The Mission 
has, therefore, reported upon its work in 
various places, leaving to the district 
societies the responsibility for any further 
steps.’ In consequence ef these repre- 
sentations,. the Yorkshire Union has 
arranged for courses of lectures at Skipton 
and Shipley. Offers of closer co-peration 
have also come from the Central Pestal 
Mission and the local Postal Mis- 
sions in Laneashire and Yorkshire, and 
plans are being considered as to. the 


made most. effective. 
a winter mission 
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ducted on too sectarian lines. The 
hymns were chosen because they were by 
Unitarians, not for their suitability, 
while the literature distributed was nearly 
all of a theological and controversial, 
rather than religious character. Such 
addresses as she heard were also dispro- 
portionately devoted to controversy. 
She wished they would exclude all con- 
troversy, and they could do so, because if 
others attacked them there was no need 
for them to reply. 

The Rev. A. Dotpuin urged that the 
theological side could not be avoided. 
People came not only to hear but also to 
ask questions, and all such questions 
showed how anxiously people were seek- 
ing light on theological questions. These 
expressions were supported by the Revs. 
J; -M..- Mills, «.W.. RR» Shanks, Re yP: 
Farley and others, and the report was 
adopted. 

The Rev. J. M. Bass read the balance- 
sheet and} made the welcome announce- 
ment that the cost of a fourth van had 
now been guaranteed, in addition to 
large contributions towards working ex- 
penses. About £200 further would cover 
the anticipated expenses of the four vans 
during the coming season, and for this he 
appealed. 
| The Rev. W. E. Avack moved the 
adoption of the balance-sheet and it was 
carried: 

The Rev. H. Enririp Dowson moved 
a vote of thanks to the Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding and Mr. B. Talbot for all their ser- 
vices to the Mission. He had, he said, 
more hope for our churches now that the 
young men were dropping their respec a- 
bility and going out into the open air. 
The time had fully come to unbend, to go 
out to seek and to save. In going out 
they went in the spirit, if not with quite 
the word, of General Booth. The different 
word was necessary because the old doc- 
trines were in the way of real Christian 
life, and the removal of them would open 
the way to bring the spirit of Christ into 
life. He was proud of Mr. Spedding as a 
Cheshire man, and welcomed Mr, Talbot, 
of whose earnestness and spirit he had 
heard such excellent accounts. 

The Rev. C. Roper, in seconding, said 
this was not the first bit of good work 
the Missionary Conference had done. 
There were churches in the North which 
the Conference had founded, and other 
churches would come out of the present 
movement if followed up in the way a 
National Society could do. The resolu- 
tion was passed with great enthuiasm. 

Mr. B. Tazor, in responding, said he 
had had great joy in the work and had 
made many new friendships which had 
enriched his life. The Rev. T. P. Speppina 
also returned thanks. He was grateful 
for their kind appreciation, but he had 
only done as had many others—his 
best for the common cause. He moved 
that a message of respectful greeting 
should be sent to the lady whose faith in 
providing funds for the first van had made 
the work possible. The name of Mrs. 
Bayle Bernard would always be associated 
with the first van, and he hoped the 
whole mission would also always preserve 
her large spirit of Christian faith and love. 
The motion was carried with acclamation 
and the meeting adjourncd for tea, ! 
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evening, when the places of many who 
had had to return home were more than 
filled up by the 
Mission. 
again prsided, and in a rousing speech 
set the note of thankfulness and con- 
fidence which all the subsequent speakers 
proceeded to re-echo. 
tions a novel scheme had been adopted. 
There were twelve speakers, and to them 
had been given as texts sentences the 
initial letters of which formed the words 
‘“« Unitarian « 
of 
high 
Book of Psalms. 
needed, it was afforded in the series of 
short, bright, earnest speeches which it 
produced. 
lifted to quite new heights of enthusiasm, 
and everyone present felt the moving of 
a living spirit in their midst. 
speeches, whatever the text, affirmed the 
positive religious character of the Mission, 
which, as Mr. Rossington urged, was the 
sole explanation of its success. 
all felt the truth of this, no less clear was 
the repeated declaration, always warmly 
cheered, that the human agency in this 
new apostolate, the genius to conceive, 
and the patience to execut2, was the Rev. 
T. P. Spedding. His labours had been 
untiring, his judgment sure, and his 
administrative ability sound. 


beyond the bare list of speakers with 
their respective texts. 
follows, viz.:—The Rev. H. B. Smith, 


Needed Mission’’; the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, 
‘* An Intellectual Appeal’’; the Rev. W. 
R. 
T. F. Robinson, “ Affirmative’? ; the Rev. 
H. J. Rossington, ‘‘ Religious’’ ; the Rev. 
J. A. Pearson, ‘‘ Inspiring *’; the Rev. J. 
M. Mills, ‘“ Acceptable ’’ ; 
Robinson, “‘ Non-contentious ’’ ; the Rev. 
C. Peach, ‘ Veracious ’’ ; 
Harvey-Cooke, ‘‘ Apostolic’’; the Rev. 
C. Roper, ‘‘ National.’’ 


and Benediction. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
THE MIDLANDS 


SHorTLY after I wrote to you in Feb- 
ruary last the members and friends of the 
Midland Christian Union hold their annual 
meeting at the Old Meeting Church in 
Birmingham. (See Inquirer, March 17.) 
The report of the Executive Committee 
of the Priestley Centenary Celebration was 
presented, and has since been printed with 
the report of the Union. I do not intend 
to write more upon this subject, which has 
recently occupied so much of the time 
and attention of our friends in this district, 
except to emphasise the fact that nearly 
two years have already passed away since 
the bazaar was held and the greater part 
of the Centenary Fund was raised. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it seems to me that if the 
fund is utilised to the greatest advantage 
the present and succeeding years should be 
rich with a full harvest of religious activity 
among those of our churches which the 
fund was specially intended to benefit. 
Exactly forty years ago last March 27 
the Midland Christian Union was formed 
upon the nucleus of two other societies of 
a similar kind, one of which, the Warwick- 
shire Unitarian Tract Society, would have 
reached its centenary had it continued 
till June of this year. During all those 
years I know of no fund having been raised 
such as that we have lately succeeded in 
getting together, and having obtained the 
money it behoves us to see that it is judi- 
ciously expended. 

No event of special interest in the life 
of the churches included in this district 
occurs to me as I write, except that one of 
our churches in Birmingham has been re- 
cently advertising in your columns for a 
salaried superintendent for the girls’ 
Sunday School. This is somewhat signifi- 
cant of the conditions prevailing at that 
church, and I hope it is only a temporary 
expedient. Are we going back to the early 
days of Sunday Schools, when the teachers 
were paid for their services? A century 
ago three shillings a Sunday was the usual 
pay in Birmingham. 

Some of our chapels are still without 
ministers, and some of the pulpits that 
were vacant in February are occupied now. 
Progress in the ‘‘ promotion of religion ’* 
is slow, even if there be any progress at 
all. (The words in inverted commas 
constitute the aim and object of the Union.) 
Churches generally seem to be waking up 
to the fact that they are not making pro- 
gress in reaching the masses of the people, 
and even Bishops are beginning to be 
uneasy as to the condition of the Church of 
England in this respect. Plain words have 
been written and spoken on this subject 
during the last few months, such words 
as cannot be lightly passed over by thought- 
ful people: Some think that improvement 
lies in the direction of a unionof the various 
denominations, uniting them into one 
harmonious whole, as witness the articles 
on ‘* Union and Breadth,’’ by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and ‘‘ Reunion,’’ by the Rev. D: 
Macfayden, in the last number of the 
Hibbert Journal: The editor of that jour- 
nal has also given us a good deal to think 
about in his outspoken utterances at Oxford 
last April on ‘‘The Outlook for Liberal 
Religion,’* and in the last number of his’ 
journal on {* Church and World.’s Sir 


EVENING MEETING. 


A public meeting was held in the 


local friends of the 
The Rev. J. Coannina PoLLaRD 


As a plan of opera- 


Van.”’ For th's_ use 
acrostic, one speaker urged 
sanction and precedent in the 
If further sanction were 


the 


The meeting was frequently 


All the 


But while 


It is impossible to add more now 
They were as 


‘* Unitarianism ’’; Principal Gordon, “ A 


Shanks, ‘A Theistic Mission’’?; Mr, 


Mr. Richard 
the Rev. C. 


The meeting closed with the Doxology 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


Love is of God ! and yet sometimes, 
We know not why, He deems it well 
To take our dear ones from our sight 
And leave us weeping in the night. 


Love is of God ! there is no crime 

In sobbing breath at funeral knell. 
From Him the love so strong and deep 
From Him the love that bids us weep. 


Love is of God! and yet He saith 

‘* Give back the child that is so dear! 
Loose clinging hands and let him go! 
Man’s fault or not, it must be so! ”? 


Love is of God ! but so is Death: 

What is it, Daughter, that you fear ? 
Love on Death’s wings may rise above 
And reach the very home of Love. 


Ses ey OB 
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Oliver Lodge would evidently prefer com- 
prehension to disestablishment; but I, 
for one, think that the latter course will 
be the only effectual one, and that there 
will be no possibility of union with the 
Church of England so long as she is by law 
established. 

Mr. Macfayden’s article is of great 
interest to those whom it concerns; but as 
he deals merely with the orthodox and so- 
called Evangelical Churches, not including 
the Anglican, I cannot see how it affects 
us in any way. On this subject what 
happened more than two centuries ago 
must not be forgotten. One of our 
ministers has recalled-the incident in the 
following words: ‘‘ At the Restoration 
the last chance of having a real Church of 
England embracing the nation at (large 
was wilfully and cruelly thrown away, and 
Black Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, saw non- 
conformity rendered a permanent necessity 
by the expulsion of nearly two thousand 
conscientious clergymen from the pulpits 
of the Established Church.”’ 

The editor of the Hibbert Journal points 
out some of the causes which keep the 
people outside the organised churches of the 
land. One of these arises from the differ- 
ent standards of truth held by the church 
and the world. He says: ‘‘ The habit of 
professional belief in religion is loose, 
vague, equivocal; The habit of science is 
straightforward, exacting, uncompromi- 
sing, direct. Therefore the conscience of 
mankind is on the side of science.’’ Surely 
avery grave indictment! At Oxford he 
pointed out what, in his opinion, were 
two of the causes which seemed to be 
retarding the work of our own churches and 
of others; The first is the overburden of 
establishments in the shape of property 
to manage, fabrics to maintain, insti- 
tutions to keep up, money to provide, com- 
mittees to attend, &c.; and thesecond, an 
excessive concern for the theological appa- 
ratus. He alludes to our domestic missions 


own church. True, that in Birmingham the 
Church of England has shown increased 
activity of late years, and the Bishop of 
Birmingham is now one of the leaders in 
the public life of the city: Indeed, the 
State Church seems to be taking the posi- 
tion in the city which was formerly held by 
the Nonconformists. The Bishop is a 
striking personality: He works very hard 
and does not spare himself. The cathedral 
church draws crowded congregations every 
Sunday, and sometimes on week-days. 
A succession of Bishops are announced to 
preach at the Parish Church for several 
Sundays, beginning with this afternoon, 


‘when a new organ is being opehed, and the 


new Lord Mayor (a Unitarian) and other 
prominent citizens will be present at the 
opening ceremony. ; 

An Episcopalian minister of Boston, 
U.S.A: (the Rev. Dr: Worcester) is of 
opinion that if the church is ever to re- 
cover lost ground, and to retain and gain 


‘the faith of mankind, she can only do so 


by following the example and obeying the 
will of her Master. Hesays: ‘‘ The object 
on which his (the Master’s) eye rested 
was not the church, but the salvation of the 
world.’® Further, the same writer says: 
‘*Tf we wish to hold our congregations 
and to command their enthusiasm, their 
wealth, and to develop their Christian 
character, we must give them much to do.”’ 
And he quotes the saying of some of the 
most successful rectors, that their only real 
congregations are their workers. The rest 
of this thoughtful and eloquent paper may 


be found in the Seed Sower for October. 


It is instructive to read the Provincial 


Letters which hdve appeared in your 
columns 
Reference is made in nearly all of them 
to the great success of the ‘* Van 
ment, which is something new in our 
denomination. 
in the work are convinced that there are 


during the last two months 
92 


move- 


Those who have engaged 


thousands living in places remote from our 
churches who would welcome our ministry 
if we could only get into contact with them, 
and that this can be done through such 
agencies as the Postal and Van Missions 
Surely Mr. Jacks’ idea of the preaching 


which have been free from aggressive 
theological propaganda, and which, in his 
opinion, constitute the most important and 
successful part of our work. And is this 
not true with regard to our domestic 


missions in Birmingham at the present 
hour? Are they not—and there are three 
of them.in active living operation—the most 
successful of any of our religious institu- 
tions in the city? He closes a paper of 
unusual interest with giving expression to 
an idea which he conceived some years ago, 
that our ministers would some day belong 
to a preaching brotherhood, doing the work 
of evangelists ‘‘ untrammelled by the 
conventional apparatus of a church,’” and 
this he thinks we shall ultimately come to, 

Not many weeks ago two of our Bishops 
spoke- out in a striking manner at the 
meeting of the Church Congress at Barrow. 
One of them, Dr. Gore, deplored the in- 
effectiveness of the church’s appeal to the 
masses of the people, and attributed the 
failure to the fact that the church had 
become the church of the rich rather than 
that of the poor, the church of capital 
rather than that of labour. The other 
Bishop, Dr. Diggle, explained the. very 
small attendances at the services by saying 
that it was due to the lack of intellectual 
progress, and that the church had become 
stereotyped: 


These again are very serious 
statements made by leading men in their 
8 eh 


brotherhood has already begun to be real- 
ised in this Van movement. 
in the first annual report of the movement, 
just issued, reminds me that the Birming- 
ham Postal Mission no longer exists. 
rendered invaluable service to our cause in 
a quiet way for several years, and ought 
certainly to be revived: Cannot the Union 
find some capable and energetic person to 
take up the duties of Secretary ? 
we also going to have our Van Mission ¢ 


A reference 


It 


And are 


Tf our methods in the past have not 
yielded satisfactory results is it not time 
to change them for others? I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Jacks that the time has 
come to seriously consider whether the 
traditional mechanism of church life is 
always essential to the work of the church ; 
nay, whether it is not sometimes more of a 
hindrance than a help. There are twenty- 
three churches in the Union, and if we 
calmly reflect upon their present condition 
and try to realise the extent of what each 
one is actually doing in its own sphere of 
labour towards the ‘‘ promotion of reli- 
gion,’’ shallwe not find that, with very few 
exceptions, they all want life and want it 
‘* more abundantly ’? 2 H, 
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(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent inly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, } 

—<@——— 


APPEALS. 


London: Mansford- street. —The Rev. 
Gordon Cooper writes from the Mansford-street 
Parsonage, Bethnal Green, E. :—‘‘ May I make 
an earnest appeal to your readers for gu bscrip- 
tions to our various funds ? There was not such 
a large response as I had hoped for to the appeal 
I made in your columns in the summer for our 
country holiday fund. Perhaps I was too 
sanguine, but I was anxious to help many of 
our people here to enjoy at least a week in the 
country, so sent them away, hoping the money 
would be forthcoming. The expenses, too, of 
our annual excursions are rather heavy, and 
have to be met out of this fund. There is 
therefore a deficit which I should like to clear 
off before the close of the year. Then there is 
the Poor’s Purse, which eome of your readers 
help to fill at this time of the year. Contribu- 
tions to this are always acceptable; the more 
funds at my disposal the more can I help 
deserving cases which come to my notice during 
the year. And in addition there is the special 
Christmas fund, which enables me to brighten 
the lives of some of our mission folk at Christ- 
mas time, which should be a time of joy and 
happiness for all. Will your readers help by 
sending donations to these various funds ?” 

Manchester Domestic Mission.—The Rev. 
J. W. Bishop, of the Willert-street Mission, 
writes :—‘‘ Friends in past years have helped to 
make Christmastide brighter for our scholars 
and the large number of poor people we have 
to deal with at this centre, and I venture to 
again ask their assistance. On Christmas Day 
we gather all our schojars together, when, after 
a tea, we distribute toys, books and clothing, 
according to need and the assistance rendered. 
We are hoping that this appeal will meet with 
a generous response because, apart from a large 
school," we have a; great number of yerv poor 
folk to whom we have for some years past been 
able to dispense some of the joys which Christmas 
brings to most of us. Toys, clothing, and money 
will be thankfully received by Rey. J. W. 
Bishop, Mission House, Willert-street, Colly- 
hurst ; or, 156, Smedley-road, Cheetham.” 


Boston.—The pulpit of Spain-lane Chape 
last Sunday was occupied both morning avd 
evening by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, of London, 
who spoke in the evening toa full and very 
appreciative congregation on ‘ International 
Friendship.” 

Chesterfield.—The annual school sermons 
were preached in Elder-yard Chapel last Sun- 
day by the Rey. H. 8. Tayler, of Mansfield. 
The chapel was well filled, and a band of 
scholars and teachers sung special hymns. The 
collections showed a gratifying increase on last 
year’s. On Monday the congregations! tea 
party was held at the school. The presence and 
cheerful speech of the Rev. H. FE. Dowson 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Darlington (Welcome Meeting).—Having 
for some years held together under difficult 
conditions, with no settled minister since 1889, 
the congregation on’ November 21 offered a 
very warm welcome to the Rev. 8S. 8. Brettell, 
M.A-, as their minister. After tea the chair was 
taken by Mr. E. Cox-Walker, who gave @ pithy 
resumé of the history of the church, from its 
earliest days of struggle until now, when a 
wider prospect seemed to be again before it. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. James Mawson, read 
extracts from a number of letters from clergymen 
and ministers of the town, with apologies for 
absence and fraternal greetings and good 
wishes for minister and church; also from the 
Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, and 
from the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
A cordial welcome to Mr. Brettel, ou behalf of 
the congregation was oftered by Miss Lucas, 
and seconded by Mr. G, G. Armstrong, ministers 
and friends from neighbouring towns, included 
the Revs. R, H. Maister, G. Peaston, and 
Vrank Walters, who, in a characteristic speech, 
congratulated minister and people on the 
bond just formed between them. A retired 
Primitive Methodist minister, in a pleasant and 
friendly manner expressed his good wishes for 
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the church.and its pastor, as did also the Rey. 
G. A. Ferguson, of Gateshead. Then the Rev. 
J: H. Weatherall, of Bolton, who, after the 
close of his college course, had for two years 
ministered to the Darlington Church, recalled 
memories of the past, and spoke words of hope 
and encouragement for the future—paying a 
warm tribute of personal esteem to the friend 
of his college days, the new -minister of the 
church. In feeling terms Mr. Brettell responded, 
saying he.trusted thatthe arrangement just 
entered upon would ripen into closer and closer 
bonds between himself and the congregation, 
which it would be-his privilege and pleasure to 
serve. 

Doncaster.—The first of a series of five 
lectures on ‘‘ Religious Beliefs as they are To- 
day” was given in the Central Hall, Monday, 
November 19, by the Rov. J. Pago Hopps, who 
took as his topic, ‘‘The Theology of the City 
Temple, 7.c., the opinions of the Rev, R. J. 
Campbell.” He quoted passages from several 
public declarations of Mr. Oampbell, especially 
that entitled “The Changing Sanctions of 
Popular Theology,” regarding traditional ortho- 
dox dogmas and the modifications requisite to 
make them acceptable to-day—such as the fall, 
the nature of sin, the function of the paraclete, 
eternal punishment, and the person of Christ. 
In the -lecturer’s opinion the statements’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Campbell are essentially theo- 
logical propositions which have been accepted 
and proclaimed by Unitarians for about a 
century, though these statements have perhaps 
never been made in exactly identical terms. 
He then compared some utterances of Mr. 
Campbell with the dogmas of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, belief in which is obligatory 
on the minister and the members of the City 
Temple, and touched on the question of casuistry 
involved in the preaching of heresy in a church 
solemnly consecrated to the strictest orthodox 
belief and worship. ; I 

Liverpool: Bond-=street Mission. —The 
annual congregational meeting was held on 
Wednesday, November 21, -Mrs. Alfred Booth 
took the chair, and gave an eneouraging ad- 
dress, She congratulated the Rev.W. Reynolds 
and the congregation on the success of their 
efforts, remarking especially on the Thursday 
afternoon mothers’ meeting. for which they were 
obliged to refuse further admissions to prevent 
oyer-crowding. She hoped the thirty or more 
young men who had recently joined the mission 
would realise God within themselves as Life and 
Wisdom and Love, and live accordingly. The 
Rey. J. Collins Odgers and Mr. John Hughes 
also spoke, the latter dwelling particularly on 
the increased atetndance at the Sunday services. 

London: Kiibarn.—The Ladies’ Congrega- 
tional Working Party have during the past year 
been preparing for a sale of work with a view 
to raising a sum of money to augment the 
church’s income. The weekly meetings that 
have been held have done much good in 
bringing the ladies together in a co-operative 
and friendly spirit, and all have heartily thrown 
themselves into the effort. The sale was opened 
on Friday, Nov. 23, by Mrs. Percy Preston, 
chairman the Rev. Charles Roper; and on 
Saturday by the Rev. Henry Gow, chairman 
Alderman C. Fleetwood Pritchard. There was 
an admirable display of usefuland fancy articles, 
and friends from other churches came as buyers 
to help to make the effort a complete success. 
The amount realised, including the result of two 
concerts held early in the year, was about £145 
after all expenses had been paid. 

London Sunday School Society.—A 
social meeting of teachers and elder scholars 
was held at Essex Hallon Saturday, November 
24. There was a very good attendance, the 
gallery as well as the body of the hall being 
almost fall. Tea and coffee were served from 6 
to 7, when the chair was taken by the Rey. 
John Toye, the President, who spoke a few words 
of welcome and encouragement, after which an 
enjoyable programme of music, recitations, and 
a sketch was given by a number of friends. Mr. 
John Harrison played the organ. There was an 
opening and a closing hymn, and the evening 
was concluded with the Benediction. 

. Maidstone.—The Rev. A. Farquharson is 
delivering Sunday evening discourses on “Modern 
Unitarianism,”’ which are creating great and wide- 
spread interest in the town and district. The 
chapel is filled every Sunday, upstairs and down; 
and last Sunday chairs had again to. be placed 
in the aisles. The Young Men’s Society, con- 
duefed by the minister, which “meets in th 
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afternoon in the Archbishop’s old palace, over- 
looking the river, is also flourishing. Theo- 
logical and social subjects are discussed, and 


once a month the open conference brings an- 


influx of visitors. ‘ 

Manchester: Moss Side.—On Wednesday, 
Nov. 28, at the Unitarian Literary and De- 
bating Society, a very instructive and interest- 
ing address on-Woman’s Safirage was delivered 
by Miss Margaret’ Ashton, a:d the following 
resolution was adopted:—‘‘That this meeting 
urges the Government to bring in a measure for 
the Parliamentary Enfranchisement. of Women, 
on the same terms’ as it is or shall be granted to 
men.” oy 

Middlesbrough. — Sunday-school anniver- 
sary services were held on November, 18, when 
sermons were preached by the Rev. F. Heming 
Vaughan, of Mansficid. The anniversary cele- 
brations were continued on the following 
Wednesday, when a very successful tea and enter- 
tainment were held. The entertainment con- 
sisted of a cantata, entitled “To Santas Land 
with the Dream Man,” given by the younger 
children; followed by Miss Pritchard’s «‘ Romance 
and Reality,” by the elder girls. A Farce, «The 
Ruling Passion,” by some of the members of the 
senior class, concluded a very enjoyable pro- 
gramme. ‘The entertainment was repeated on 
the Friday, and was again well attended. 

Pontypridd (Resignation). — The Rev. 
Simon Jones, having accepted an invitation to 
Swansea, has resigned the pulpit of the Unit- 
arian church, and will leave at the end of 
February next. 

Richmond.—The ladies of the sewing meet- 
ing announce a sale of work to be held on 
Tuesday, December 11, at 3 p.m., at Lady Wil- 
son’s, 86, Church-road. Friends are urged to go 
and buy useful and faney articles, pictures, and 
Christmas presents, and so help the Ormond- 
road Free Church. : 

Stockton-on-Tees.—On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 25, services commemorating the 218th 
anniversary of the church were conducted with 
gratifying success by Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, of 
Plumstead. The congregations were much 
aboye-the average, and Mr. Jones’s discourses 
were highly appreciated. At the conversazione 


on Monday evening there was am excellent | 


attendance. The choir, in* the unavoidable 
absence of Ald. Green, was taken by Mr. W. J. 
Watson; and addresses were delivered b 
Rev. L, Jenkins Jones, 8. 8. Brettell (Darling- 
ton), and R. H. Maister, minister of the church. 
An excellent musical and elocutionary pro- 
gramme was rendered. At the weekly meet- 
ings of ‘‘ Our Guild ” interesting papers have been 
read, and an experimental “Children’s Hour” 
is being held on each guild night, prior to the 
guild meeting proper, and promises to be a 
succes®, 

Swansea (Appointment).—The Rev. Simon 
Jones, B.A., of Pontypridd, has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the High-street Unit- 
arian Church, in succession to the Rev. Dr. 
Tudor Jones, and will begin his ministry in 
March next, 


Walthamstow, — The re-opening of the 
church, after renovation and opening of the new 
schoolroom by Lady Durning Lawrence, will take 
place. at 4.30 on Saturday, Dec. 8; a public 
tea at 5 o’clock, and a- public meeting at 7, 
when: Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence will preside. 
On Sunday, Dee. 9, special services will be held, 
conducted in the morning at 11, by Principal 
Gordon, afternoon at 3, by Mr. Neel and Mr. 
Skelt, and in the evening at 6.30] by Principal 
Gordon. Collections on behalf of the Building 
Funds. Donations from friends who cannot 
attend these meetings may be sent to Miss 
Prosser, 66, Howard-road, Walthamstow. 

Wolverhampton (Welcome Meeting). 
A joint meeting of the Council of the Midland 
Christian Union and the Ministers’ Monthly 
meeting was called to meet at Wolverhampton 
on Monday afternoon, Nov. 26, to hear and con- 
sider an address by the Rev. Dr. Ewart on 
“<The Newer Christian Theology,’’ and this was 


‘arranged in conjunction with the welcome meet- 


ing to the Rev. J. A.Shaw, M.A., as minister of 
All Souls’ Church, which was held in the evening. 
After tea, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, President of 


the Midland Christian Union, tock the chair, } 


and the meeting, which was Jargely attended, 
was full of encouragement for the future of the 
congregation. The Rev. J.C. Street delivered 
an inspiring-address and was followed by Coun- 
cillory Evan Evans (President of the Church,) 


Messrs. H. Ricket, W. L.- Teasdale, Eric Mor- 
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timer (secretary), and the Revs. J. W.. Austin, ° 
W. C. Hall, A. H. Shelley. G. L. Phelps, Dobson 
Bainbridge (Methodist New Connexion), and 
others. a rg 

Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—This Club- 
was formally inaugurated at a meeting held on” 
Saturday, Nov. 24, in the Priestley Hall, Leeds, 
Mr. Henry Lupton presiding over an attendance _ 
representative: of -several congregations in 
Leeds and District. It was resolved to hold 
three meetings a year, with tea (at 9d-§ per 
head) at each, the committee to have power to ~ 
arrange for a dinner on special occasions. Mr. 
W. Skelton (Mill Hill) was elected president ; 
Mr. John Hargreaves (Chapel-lane, Bradford), 
vice-president ; Mr. F..G. Jackson (Mill Hill) 
treasurer; and Mr. A. Simpson (Mill Hill) hon. 
sec. A representative .committee was alo 
appointed. After tea Mr. HE. O, Dodson 
(President of the Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union) read a Paper’ on “‘Thé Church 
and the Social Problem,’” which was followed 
by discussion., The Church, he »said, had 
nothing to do with party politics, but must 
uphold the principles of peace, righteousness, 
and public welfare. The difficulty was the 
application of these principles to the questions 
of the present day. It would seem that the 
duty of the Church lay in moulding public 
Opinion, so that, when the principles were 
carried into legislation, they would carry with 
them the consent of the nation. The elub now 
numbers about thirty members. ‘Those wishful 
to join should send in their names and addresses, 
together with P.O. for subscription (minimum 
Is. per annum) to Mr. A. Simpson, 17, Parkfield 
Mount, Beeston, Leeds, or to Mr. F.G. Jackson, . 
8, Prrk-lane, Leeds. 


Tur Christian Social Union did well- 
to arrange the exhibition of leadless glaze 
china, held recently at the Church House, 
with the intention of proving that satis-: 
factory cups and saucers, even of the 
finer and daintier qualities, can be pro 
duced without the use of any poisonot 
ingredient. Anybody who really wants 
leadless glaze can have it, if she is pre- - 
pared to take a little trouble and pay a 
little higher price; for the finer sorts 
do cost about 10 per. cent. more. Un- 
fortunately, it is not everyone who will 
pay an extra ld. -or so in the Is.; but 
some of the quite cheap ware is excellent 
and good to look upon. The real difft- 
culty is that but few people will care 
about the question. Of course the use: 
of lead under conditions which create 
disease ought to be prohibited, but there 
is little likelihood of that unless some 
international agreement can be arrived 
at. Meantime, we can but refer to the- 
Report of the Inspectors of Factories, where 
the partly successful precautions are 
described ; where also it can be seen: 
that the health of girls and women is 
yearly being undermined in order that 
we may be able to buy fine china at a 
low price. : 


Tris, it seems to. me, is the true use of 
the Heroic, of a life transcending life’s 
ordinary possibilities; such a life is a 
direct call upon the soul, saying, ‘‘ Friend, 
come up higher!’’ And the heart re- 
cognises its voice, exults in it, claims it 
as the voice of kindred risen to a more 
exalted sphere. It is like air from a 
mountain summit where we could not 
live, and yet it seems our native air, 
and braces us in every nerve.—Dora 
Greenwell, ad 
’Tis the sublime of man, | 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Farts and proportions of one wondrous 


~-- Coleridge: * 


whole t s 
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THE true end of poetry is to awaken 
men to the divine side of things, to bear 
witness to the beauty that clothes the 
outer world, the nobility that lies hid, 
often obscured, in human souls; to call 
forth sympathy for neglected truths, for 
noble but oppressed persons, for down- 
trodden causes; and-to make men feel 


that through all outward beauty and all 


pure inward affection, God is addressing 
them.—J. C, Shairp. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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ft is requested that notice of any alieration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
. later than Thursdsy Afternoon. 
; RSS| 


SUNDAY, December 2. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEssE HipPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Mr. Jesse HiprERsON ; 7, Rev. W. 

- . Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
_ Ml, Rev. F. W. Sranuey;7, Rev. H. Raw- 
tings, M.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar DaArtyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

- A, J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FrEeEsron. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrErnris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. ; 7, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel], 11.16, Rev. 
J. WorsutEy Austin, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. 
Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

and 7, Rev, A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
GEORGE CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 

fq Rev. E. Saveri Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frep Hanxinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11. and 7, Rev. V .D. 
Davis, B.A. : 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rov. W. W. C, Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Horpes. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale -road. 1) and 6.30, Rev. 
Grorcer CRITCHLEY, B.A. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
« and 6.30, Rey. J. JENKINS JONES, 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
vand 7, Rev. Fetrx Tayror. 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
-. EpwarpD CaAPLertTon. 


Stoke Newington Grecn, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 


Wooprne, B.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. W. 
EAMER ; 6.30, Mr. J. H. 8. Cooper. 


y The Children’s 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
: ites to gro children. All the ingredients 
F used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. — 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Dw 08. : HY 
“gels gmk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.c. 
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Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, 7, Rev. W. W. C. 
Pore, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


= ee 


- PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-streetChapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore; 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropsrr MoGrs. 

BxLackKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovugrnemovury, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 3 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepia Jonss, M.A. 

Briguron, Christ Church, New-road, North 
strect, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirstiney PRIMe. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grores SrRext. 5 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
CHARLES Roper, B.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Mr. J. W. Brown. 

CuxsteR, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. B. Morr. 206th Anniversary. 

Dovxr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginnvar, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MAARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.46 and 6.30, 

HarcGrove, M.A. 

Lrroxstur, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GerrRuD VON PErzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Liverproort, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, li and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBerrs. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. J. OpGERs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 
Rev. A. FarQuHARSON. 

Newront, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Kev. H. M. 
Livans. 

Newrorr, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey, 8. Burrows. 

Oxrorp, Manohester College, 11.30, Rev: L. P. 
Jaoxs, M.A. 

PortsmourH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. Finnerty. 

PorrsmouryH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarBporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrwrert Binns. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, ll, Rev. F. Teaspaur Reev. 

SHxrrieLD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmout#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

SovutHEeNnD, Darnley-read, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DetTa EvANs. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.36. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30; Rev. A. BH. O’Connor. 

TRowsxipgr, Conigre Church, 1} and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain, 

TunBEiper Weirs, Mechanics’ Institute. Dudley- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Sale 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


——____ &_—__- — 
‘FRELAND. 
Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
SSS 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House 


Blackfriars, 


Rev. C. 


11 and 6.30, 


ABERYSTWITH, 
ee eee 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 7 


APPLES.—Excellent Cocking (or Baking) 
Apples. 46 lbs., 6s.; 22 lbs, 3s. 6d. Cox's 
Orange Pippins, best dessert, 4d. per Jb., car- 
riage paid.—FRANK Roscoe, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
] CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for afew YOUNG GENTLEMEN of gocd 
Education. and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years — 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, for Lady in the Argen- 
tine, good GENERAL SERVANT, 
fond of children, and accustomed to farm life. 
Engagement for three years—Apply to Miss 
E. G. Hotuanp, Niddry Lodge, Campden-hill, 
Kensington, W. 
ADY RECOMMENDS © married 
couple, ages 32 and 35,as CARETAKERS 
or any post of trust ; town or country. Woman 
understands cooking and dairy work. Man 
well-educated, obliged to relinquish situation 
as clerk owing to eyesight. Could do any light 
indoor or outdoor work. Excellent testimonials 
and references.— Address, “ Husk,” 66, Gascony 
Avenue, Kilburn. 


Schools, etc, 
—<>—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarpDINnG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hieuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mies 
Litian Tarpot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistrese. 


QOMERVILLE 


Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmizg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

_Princieat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

HEADMISTRESS, Miss Esrupr Casz, 
(Certificated. Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss Estersproox 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

A few Boarders received. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIGH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


Next ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION,  Dee- 
ember 4th and 5th.—For particulars apply to 
the HEADMASTER. ‘ Spas 


YT LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


197% CENTURY BUILDING SOCIET z, 
J) ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C, 


Assets, £162,@00. 


: DIRECTORS. 
Chaiyman—-Sir H. W. Lawrence, Eart., J P. 
Deputy-Chaiwman—Marx H. Jupen, A.RIBA, 
Miss Cro1t GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W.. Law- 
F, H. A. HarpcastLy, RENCE. 
FS... Miss Orn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per. cent. 

Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. ; 
10 years. | 12-years. } 14 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
‘T10/o0~w4/o0n6]ou2ltoun 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own ocouryation. 


Prospectus free. fee 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager.. 
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Now Ready, with Maps and 62 Illustrations, 


AND TESTAMENT. 


By HERBERT RIX, B.A., Late Secretary to the Royal Society of London. 
It is of specialinterest on account of a good deal of the journey 

being made away from the beaten track, down the valley of the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee. Itcontains § 
much fresh observation anda great deal of sound argument, as well as many yaluable contributions to § 


TENT 


This is a story of a journey to Palestine. 


tbe Topography of Palestine. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY—New Series. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION Just Commenced, 3 Vols. 22s. 6d. post free. 
Vol. 1, Demy 8vo, cloth, separately from Subscription, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: 


Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical Connections. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Divisions of Vol. I.: “The First Christian Community,” “The Apostle Paul,” F 
“The Writings of St. Paul.” 
The present Subscription includes the above Volume, and Professor Car] Cornill’s “Introduction to the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament,” and Professor Hans von Schubert's “ History of the Church.” 
Prospectus containing Complete List of Yolumes, post free. 


Now Ready. 


NATURALISM AND 


By RUDOLF OTTO, Professor of Theology in University of Gottingen. 

Translated by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON and MARGARET R. ai 
“Ts a detailed and systematic examination of the ground of Naturalism and elaboration of the religious 

It is well written, clear, and even eloquent.’—Lxpository Times (review of the 


standpoint. . . 


original German edition). 


HEBREW 


TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. 
By W. E. ADDIS, M.A. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 


Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth. Js. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION. 


HOMSON. 


RELIGION 


“WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 
ET TE TE IE a a TST 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE MORAL TEACHING 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


An Address delivered at 
Manchester College, Oxford, July, 1906, 


BY 
ALFRED HALL, M.A. 
Price 3d. net. Postage 1d. 


Presentation Edition, on superior paper, 
gold blocked, and tied with silk, 
6d. net. Postage ld. 


TRAE REV. C. B. UPTON, B.A, B.SC., writes :—“I think 
it is a correct and admirably lucid presentation of 
Dr. Martineau’s views.” 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
In time for Christmas Gifts. 
A DAINTY BOOKLET, 


The Sunday School Association. 


BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. Cheap 
Edition, with an Introductory Essay. By CHARLES 
B. UPTON, B.A., BSc. 3s, 6d. net ; postage 4d. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Samurn 
M. CROTHERS, D.D. Feap. 8vo, Is. net ; postage ld. 

THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND OF 
oer ga atc pia aes By W.J. SUPP. Cr. 8vo, 
2s. net ; postage, 3d. 

THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT. 


By JOSEPH WooD. Third Edition, cr. 8vo, Is, 6d. 
net; test 4 3d. 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: Their Origin 


and Relations. By J. ESTLIN_ CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.Litt. Fourth Edition, with Index, paper covers, 
cr. 8vo, 6d. net ; GOR 3d. 

THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOS- 
TLES FOR ENGLISH READERS. A Translation 
with Introductionand Notes. By J. EDWIN ODGERs, 


M.A.,D.D. Cr, 4to, 1s. net ; postage 2d. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net; 


TEACH? ‘Twelve Replies. 
ostage. 3d 


REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ITS RELATION 'TO MODERN 
THOUGHT. By CHARLES BEARD, LL.D. People’s 
Edition, 6d. ; postage, 3d. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
SCIENGE, &c. 


1/- each. CLEARANCE LIST from 
S. C. MAYLE, 70, High St., Hampstead. 


TH 


HINTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
FOR DAILY USE. 


Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A,, 
LL.D., writes to the Author: “I like them 
very much indeed, and J am sure they will 
help many on the right way.” 


IN DECORATED PAPER COVER. 
NET PRICE - - SIXPENCE, 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, LONDON. 


‘s NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

t Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram 
Manchester, 


Dm. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 


2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 


Amount to Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
33 per cent. 


DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 
J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. C. E. PIKE, 
F.R. Hist.S., 100, King Henry’s-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


DECEMBER 1, 1906. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 


Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Under the Irection of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 5 


Board and Residence, 


— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT: 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated — 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clas§ 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort: 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ReEsiIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; ° highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.— Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

-_V HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or witbout attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading. Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms ; All lloors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. ‘Telephone. Bedrooms from 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table @Héte_ Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Ed. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Bookeraft,” London. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
Pidligeei iar oj7) 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should. be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scaleof charge 
is as follows :— : , 


£os. da. 
Per PaGE  .. oi Pom RI a 
HALF-PAGE «. we B88 
Per Couumn ... was ae 
IncH IN COLUMN ... ie ae oe 


Special Terms for a Serie 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year,2 lines. _ 
Births,Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 

RL SE EEE 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to BE. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Zhe entire remittance should 

accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


sr SRE SE SE IESE AES I SEATED ER SA 

Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, Tondon, E.C., and Publishéd for thePro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, — 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C, Manchester — 
(Wholesale),J OHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate. Saturday, 
December 1, 1906. : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue British Weekly is understood to be a 
firm and intelligent supporter of liberty 
and progress, and editorial and other arti- 
cles from time to time bear witness to 
this. - But its advertising columns, open to 
purveyors of drugs and many strange kinds 
of merchandise, are forbidden ground for 
Unitarian publications. Last week, as 
on previous occasions, the proprietors of 
the British Weekly refused to insert an 
Essex Hall advertisement of books dealing 
with the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, and 
Salvation by Character. Perhaps the 
editor will enlighten us on the novel and 
religious principles which are supposed to 
be promoted by this refusal to insert adver- 
tisements of books with the ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ 
label. 


Tue Rev. J. Page Hopps, it will be 
seen from the advertisement in another 
column, is to preach to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening in Little Portland-street Chapel 
on the Rev. J. R. Campbell’s recent 
striking sermon, from which we quoted 
last week, with special reference to his 
teaching concerning the divinity of man. 
Readers of The Coming Day are requested 
to notice that after the present month it 
will be published by Mr. Fifield, 44, Fleet- 
street, E.C: 


By the time these lines appear in print, 
the Lords will have read the Education 
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[ONE PENNY. 


Bill—their Education Bill, not Mr: 
Birrell’s—a third time. There is little 
hope, apparently of a satisfactory con- 
clusion to the long and wearisome dis- 
cussion that has taken place: Rumours 
of concessions from one side or the other 
are rife; but, unless the parties agree with 
their adversaries quickly, the Bill cannot 
be saved. One concession suggested as 
feasible is that assistant teachers in 
schools where special denominational in- 
struction is given should be subject to 
religious tests, the head teachers being 
free. We strongly object to a course 
which would involve special pressure of 
the kind upon young and immature 
minds; it cannot be allowed on any con- 
sideration. 

Tue Peace Society renews its invitation 
to the churches to regard Sunday, Decem- 
ber 25, as a day specially to be observed as 
a Peace Sunday, and issues a statistical 
statement of the cost of the Armed Peace 
of Europe. The European armies on a 
peace footing number at present four and 
a quarter million men ; the number in the 
different navies is 719,729. These arma- 
ments are kept up at a cost of £266,202,845. 
Great Britain’s share of this wasteful 
expenditure amounts to no less than 
£63,202,000, while Russia is second in 
unenviable notoriety with an expenditure 
of £51,130,224. Such figures speak for 


themselves, and they indicate in a terrible | 
fashion how far removed we are from the | 


condition of Peace on Karth. 

YeET signs of hope are not wanting, and 
the report which has just been issued of the 
last meeting of the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation is of good 
augury. The association is only five 
years old, but at the conference held in 
Geneva last September delegates were 
present from eleven European States, and 
from .the United States of America. There 
were private persons. A very satisfactory 
indication of the importance of the con- 
ference is afforded by the presence of 
representatives of ten of these Huropean 
Governments. The Government of this 
country was not represented, but it is 
hoped that it will be in 1908. The sub- 
jects dealt with included the employment 
of children, the night work of young 
persons, home work, workmeu’s insurance, 
industrial poisons. ‘In the last section the 
use of phosphorus in matchmaking came 
up, and it is humiliating to have to record 
that this country blocks the way to reform. 
The details of the deliberations of the con- 
ference are necessarily of rather a technical 
character, but the work is not on that 
account the less valuable: Further inform- 


ation can be obtained from the Hon; Secre- 

tary of the British Section, Miss Sanger, 
Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell. road, 
London, E.C. 

Ir will be enough, therefore, to draw 
attention to the larger significance of the 
association’s work. It is international, 
nor is it merely an international society of 
individuals. Many Governments send dele- 
gates to its deliberations, and some of them 
subsidise the monthly bulletin in which 
the association publishes the text of all 
labour laws and digests of the reports on 
labour questions issued in various countries. 
We have here, in short, the beginning of 
an international court: So far as this 
method of international agreement extends 
it will do away with one of the stock argu- 
ments against every improvement of 
labour conditions. The fear of foreign 
competition is always conjured up: We 
are told we cannot do this or that because 
some other country does not do it: This 
movement is one for improving labour 
conditions everywhere; by doing away, 
first of all, with the most backward con- 
ditions. Progress on these lines may be 
slow, but the aim is a great one, namely, 
to contribute to that union of the peoples 
in industry and peace which will make our 
bloated armaments obviously unnecessary. 
The most considerable achievement of the 
movement is seen in the treaty, the first 
of its kind, between France and Italy in 
1904. Italy undertook to improve its 
inspection of factories (where not a few 
French subjects are employed). France 
in return granted greater protection to 
Italian children in France: The idea of 
the treaty was as expressed in the preamble 
that the ‘‘ most favoured nation ’’ clause 
should be extended from merchandise to 
human beings. A small beginning, but 
out of such great issues come: When some 
future historian traces the origin of the 
European Ministry of Labour he will per- 
force refer to such treaties as these, and 
the work done by the spiritual sappers and 
miners of the International Association for 
Labour Legislation. 


Tur first sermon of a series, noting 
‘*Thirty Years’ Changes in Feuaiove 
Thought,’’ on ‘‘ The Idea of God,’’ i 
published by the Rev. C. Hargrove in hs S 
month’s Mill Hell Pulpit: Mr. Hargrove 
has now been preaching for thirty years in 
Mill Hill Chapel, and the changes of that 
period, he thinks, have been as ‘great as In 
the thirty generations which preceded it. 
The change in the Idea of God, which he 
describes, is towards a truer apprehension 
of the meaning of Spirit and the Divine 
Presence in the world. 
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CAMBRIDGE, U.S.A. 


CAMBRIDGE, although in itself a town, 
serves as a distinguished suburb of 
Boston. The broad Charles River, which 
marks the line of division, is less a barrier 
of separation than a bond of union, for 
the trolley cars which cross the bridges 
are usually crowded in both directions. 
But a mile or more of shops must be 


——- 


passed before old Cambridge is reached. 


Old, indeed, for. can it not claim that 
it was founded in 16312 And_ envied 
truly are they to be who live near the 
old Common, with its monuments and 
its Washington elm, or along its historic 
streets of fine o'd trees whose gorgeous 
autumn foliage glows with all the rain- 
bow colours. Cambridge contains, surely, 
the very arstocracy of New England 
society. Its famous houses are many, 
both in literature and history, and its 
homes are almost English in their comfort 


and- simplicity, but American most 
assuredly in. their frank. and cordial 
hospitality. 


. Yet Cambridge means primarily Har- 
vard University. In 1636 the Colony 
granted £100 wherewith to found a 
school; in 1638 John Harvard died and 
left his library, with £802, to the newly 
founded College. From these beginnings 
have risen, through the years, the great 
group of buildings, with their hosts of 
professors, and their six thousand students, 
which now constitute jointly the famed 
Harvard University. 

The Harvard buildings are disappoint- 
ing to an Englishman. To expect 
replicas of Oxford Colleges would be 
insular and unfa r, and Gothic, moreover, 
is not the only good architecture; but 
there is little of the academic, or the 
artistic, about these red-brick Harvard 
Halls. To call them glorified factories is, 
of course, too harsh, but it exaggerates 
their appearance. They are substantial, 
useful, commodious premises; but without 
suggestive beauty or grace in their lines. 

There are, however, exceptions. Of 
these the most notable is Memorial Hall, 
with its proud tower and its imposing 
exterior. The interior consists of a 
memorial transept lined with marble 
tablets to graduates and students who 
have died in their country’s service ; 
a large dining-hall filled at every meal 
with seven hundred hungry “‘boys” ; and 
the Sanders Theatre, which has thirteen 


hundred seats, and is used, not only for | 


university exercises, but also for public 
concerts and lectures. Over the stage is 
a fine Latin inscription too long for 
quotat on, but beginning: ‘* Here in the 
wilderness did English exiles 


believing that wisdom should first of and 


be cultivated, by public enactment found 
a school, and dedicate it to Christ and 
the Church.’’ 
is a statue of an imagined John Harvard. 
Gore Hall, containing the University 
Library, is Gothic, and of granite, and is 
said to have been copied from King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, Enyland 
Austin Hall, the Law School, is of sand- 
stone, and has noble entrance arches and 
pillars. The Fogg Museum of Art is a 
freak. 

The Harvard curriculum allows a very 
wide choice, and an early chance to 
specialise. Broad fin its-range and con- 
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Ception, it includes, for instance, courses 
on Public Speaking. Its Divinity School, 
like Manchester College, is an undeno- 
minational, post-graduate school of theo- 
logy, an open faculty, but it is also a 
recognised department of the University. 
Housed within a painfully plain building, 
but one providing residence and common 
room, it is the home of much earnest 
religious thought and happy comrade- 
ship. To visit the men in their rooms 
freely and talk with them frankly about 
the ministry, its difficulty and its joy, 
is a helpful. experience and a delightful 
remembrance. Dean Peabody and the 
rest of the faculty. are doing a good work 
on behalf of Liberal Theology. It was 
they who organised in 1899 the Summer 
School of Theology, which has since held 
eight annual sessions. Each whole s2ssion 


is set apart to a separate subject, that for. 


July next being ‘‘ Social Ethics.’’ 
Religious and social matters receive at 
Harvard the prominent emphasis which 
they deserve. Amongst the official pub- 
lications placed in the hands of the 
students are two which merit special 
notice. .One, numbering twenty-six pages, 
is entitled ‘‘ Opportunities provided tor 
Religious Worship, Instruction, and 
Fellowship.’’ It gives fullest particulars 


of the preachers and services at the 


University Chapel, the religious meetings 
at the Phillips Brooks House, the details 
of five religious and philanthropic societies, 
together with four auxiliary associations, 
lists of public lectures on religious sub- 
jects, and courses of religious study. 
The other and smaller publication, headed 
‘« Harvard University Social Service.’’ 
points out how to undertake philanthropic 
work, and how to take personal part in 
the associated charities of Boston and 
Cambridge. It also invites the students 
to conferences on social subjects, and 
places at their use quite freely a unique 
Social Service Library. The good that 
may hence, and must, result, alike to 
the workers and the werk, is very patent, 
for. these papers are not issued merely 
to special candidates for divinity, but to 
every student in the University. 

Another splendid feature warms the 
heart of the visitor. The University 
Chapel is a glorious preamble to the 
Church Universal! Known as ‘‘ Apple- 
ton,’’ from the chief donor of the building, 
it is a standing witness and a conclusive 
proof of the possibility of undenomina- 
tional worship in a true Church catholic. 
Attendance is quite voluntary, a privi- 
leged opportunity, but students of all 
denominations listen to preachers of all 
persuasions, and join heartily in the 
singing of hymns and the repeating of 
psalms, which know no sectarian distinc- 
tions. This practice is not a mere necessity 
of the case, but a deliberate reliance on 
an undenominational basis. At 8.45 each 
day morning chapel is attended largely, 
and at the evening service each Sunday 
the chapel is filled completely. The pure 
joy of worshipping with others under 
such ideal conditions, withoat labels, 
heresies, or schisms, can only be realised 
and not described. 

Across the street through the Harvard 
Gate stands the First Parish Church. It 
isa wooden edifice built by the College 
in exchange for its old site and adjoining 
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land, now included in the College yard. ~ 


From 1834 to 1872 the University held its 
Commencement exercises in this church. 
The interior is bare, with no line, or tone 
of association or suggestion, no beaut- 
or grace on either walls or windows. No 
clinging and climbing ivy as in our Pres. 
byterian chapels, relieves the grimness of 
the outside walls. The singing is subdued, 
the psalms are said, and no joyous con- 
gregational responses lift up the worship 
into gladsome praises. This is Puritanism, 
indeed, unadorned and wunashamed! 
But if the feeling does hence arise that 
this is chiefly a preaching place, the 
preacher is there in Dr. Crothers, and a 
large congregation assembles to hear him 
each Sunday morning. Blessed is the 
man to whom is given the inspiration of 
that congregation. But is Puritanism 
such a stiff tradition that it cannot yet 
overcome its old distrust and suspicion 
of beauty of form as a help to religion ? 
Might it not, in this gentler present, 
develop and produce, out of its own stern 


and noble past, a more beautiful art and 


a more joyful worship ? 
BeeKy Bs 


SS RS 


Bisnop Gorn’s brave and timely address 
to, the Wesleyan students at Handsworth 
on ‘“Christian Ethics in Relation to Modern 
Labour Problems,’ is one more illustration 
of the compatibility in the modern English 
character of an unprogressive theology 
with a living social conscience, and a 
rational judgment in practical matters. 
In the new ‘‘ English Hymnal’? we find 
within the same covers extraordinary 
doggerel and manly verses like Kipling’s 
‘* Recessional,’’. and the hymn in which 
G. K. Chesterton prays God to deliver us 
from all the easy speeches that comfort 
cruel men. We need to pray that with us 
the inconsistency may not take the reverse 
form of a modern theology along {with a 


slow or unprogressive policy in regard to — 


social and political questions. 

WE referred last week to the good 
services to education long rendered by 
Mrs. Fielden, of Todmorden, and to the 
honour recently shown towards her by 
the Victoria University. In our own ~ 
community Mrs. Fielden haz always been 
interested in good work; and a little . 
book of ‘‘ School Prayers,” which she 
published a few months ago, illustrates 
the broad religious spirit which she seeks 
to diffuse. Besides the prayers there are 
alternate readings between teacher and 
scholars, and suitable hymns for morning 


and evening. We understand that copies — 


may be had forthe asking, and we heartily - 


commend this useful little publication te 

all interested, especially. day - school 

teachers. 

&,°* Tur Christian Endeavour Handbook”’ 
shows howjstrong a hold this movement has 
on Primitive Methodism. There are in 
the denomination 3,273 societies, with 
61,219 active, 14,796 associate, and 38,727. 
junior members. 

= Ler each man do his own proper work 

in his own way, but let all havea glad 
consciousness that they are members one 


| of another.—8. M. Crothers. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


THE seventeenth century was much 
more zealous than our own day in its 
pursuit of the practical parts of divinity. 
If the science of criticism was then in its 
infancy the art of spiritual healing had 
reached its maturity. The great books 
in the English tongue on the pastoral 
office are not of our time. The Ductor 
Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, and Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor survive to remind us of 
the nice discrimination which was brought 
to bear upon cases of conscience. The 
infirmities of the soul received equal atten- 
tion with those of the body, and a certain 
skill in spiritual psychology, combined with 
an exemplary firmness of self-discipline, 
was_a first requisite for the pastoral office. 
Fashion has changed in these matters. 
There is something too long, formal, and 
technical in these treatises on the whole 
duty of the pastor for the modern mind. 
Weare inclined to disparage system in these 
delicate personal relationships, and to leave 
sympathy to do its perfect work without 
cutting the channels in which it should 
flow. But it is possible that we have 
allowed this policy of trusting to our in- 
stincts to carry us too far. Questions of 
conscience are more critical for human life 
than the more strictly intellectual aspects 
of belief, and there may be something 
defective in a clerical training which omits 
to cultivate as its chief concern these prac- 
tical parts of divinity. 

There is ample reward in store for those 
who will spend some leisurely hours over 
the two massive treatises which I have 
mentioned. They will not dig in vain for 


- nuggets of fine gold. But to those of my 


readers who are quite obdurate in their 
dislike of folios let me recommend another 
book, which can be read at a sitting, of 
which the beautiful Pickering reprint of 
1848 lies before me as I write. I refer to 
George Herbert’s Country Parson, or to 
give itits full title, A Priest to the Temple ; 
or, the Country Parson, his Character and 
Rule of Holy Life. It is a small treatise, 
divided into many short sections according 
to the subject dealt with—the Parson on 
Sundays, the Parson Praying, the Parson 
Preaching, the Parson’s Courtesy, the 
Parson’s Charity, the Parson Comforting, 
the Parson Catechising. It is meant evi- 
dently. to be a faithful description of the 
pattern of life which George Herbert had 
set before himself, and in this respect it 
has atwo-foldinterest. Itis full of shrewd 
knowledge of life, and of sympathy with 
its spiritual needs, and at the same time 
it sets the standard of the holiness and 
faithfulness required of the minister of 
Christ at its highest. But we are drawn 
to it also by its quaintness. It has the 
fragrance of a garden of old-fashioned 
flowers. The following extracts may help 
to convey some of its flavour and perfume. 

** The Country Parson, when he is to 
read divine services, composeth himself to 
all possible reverence ; lifting up his heart 
and hands and eyes, and using all other 
gestures which may express a hearty and 
unfeigned devotion. This he doth, First, 
as being truly touched and amazed with 
the Majesty of God, before Whom he then 
presents himself ; yet not as himself alone, 
but as presenting with himself the whole 
congregation ; whose sins he then bears, 
and brings with his own to the heavenly 


Altar to be bathed, and washed in the 
sacred Laver of Christ’s blood. Secondly, 
as this is the true reason of his inward fear, 
so he is content to express this outwardly 
to the utmost of his power; that being 
first affected himself he may affect also his 
people, knowing that no sermon moves 
them so much to reverence, which they 
forget again, when they come to pray, 
as a devout behaviour in the very act of 
praying.’’ 

‘*The Country Parson preacheth con- 
stantly. The Pulpit is his joy and his 
throne. The character of his 
Sermons is Holiness; he is not witty, or 
learned, or eloquent, but holy.’’ The 
author goes on to explain how this special 
character is to be gained: ‘‘ First by 
choosing Texts of Devotion not Contro- 
versy, moving and ravishing Texts,whereof 
the Scriptures are full. Secondly, by dip- 
ping and seasoning all our words and sen- 
tences in our hearts before they come into 
our mouths, truly affecting and cordially 
expressing all that we say; so that the 
auditors may plainly perceive that every 
word is heart-deep. Thirdly, by turning 
often, and making many Apostrophes to 
God, as O Lord, bless my people and 
teach them this point; or, O my Master, 
on whose errand I come, let me hold my 
peace, and do Thou speak Thyself: 
for thou art Love, and when Thou teach- 
est, all are scholars.’’ 

His deep reverence for Scripture is 
manifest everywhere, and with it his 
insight into its practical value and its 
emotional appeal. The following words 
with the strangely vivid image at the close 
recall the quaintness and the passionate 
intensity of his verse: ‘‘ What an admir- 
able Epistle is the second to the Corin- 
thians / how full of affections! he joys, 
and he is sorry, he grieves, and he glories, 
never was there such care of a flock ex- 
pressed, save in the great Shepherd of the 
fold, who first shed tears over Jerusalem 
and afterwards blood.’’ 

We turn with some curiosity to the pages 
which describe the Parson’s Library, but 
they are among the strangest ever written 
on the subject, for they do not contain a 
single reference to books or their authors. 
Neither 1s there about them any of the 
garniture of classical quotation which 
lends its blazonry to the stately religious 
writing of the period. The man of God 
is to be furnished with the learning of ex- 
perience. “‘ The Country Parson’s Library 
is a holy Life ’’—there is the whole matter. 
“* The temptations with which a good man 
is beset, and the ways which he used to 
overcome them, being told to another 
whether in private conference, or in the 
Church, are a sermon. : The Parson 
having studied and mastered all his lusts 
and affections within, and the whole Army 
of Temptations without, hath ever so many 
sermons ready penned as he hath victories.” 
What excellent sense there is in these 
sentences as well as religious discernment. 
They do not cure our taste for the pleasant 
companionship of books and the wisdom 
of the printed page, but we cannot say that 
the gentle rebuke is undeserved, which they 
administer to the secondhand bookishness 
of many sermons. 

One other passage must be allowed, for 
none is more characteristic of Herbert’s 
peculiar gift and influence. It is from the 


chapter called The Parson's Church. ‘‘ The 
Country Parson hath a special care of his 
Church, that all things there be decent 
and befitting his Name, by which it is 
called. Therefore, First, he takes order, 
that all things be in good repair as walls 
plastered, windows glazed, floor paved, 
seats whole, firm, and uniform, especially 
that the Pulpit and Desk and Communion 
Table, and Font be as they ought, for those 
great duties that are performed in them: 
Secondly, that the Church be swept, and 
kept clean without dust, or cobwebs, and 
at great Festivals strewed and stuck with 
boughs, and perfumed with incense: 
Thirdly, that there be fit and proper Texts 
of Scripture everywhere painted, and that 
all the painting be grave and reverend, not 
with ight colours or foolish antics. . . . 
And all this he doth, not as out of necessity, 
or as putting a holiness in the things, but as 
desiring to keep the middle way between 
superstition and slovenliness, and as fol- 
lowing the Apostle’s two great and admir- 
able Rules in things of this nature: the 
first whereot is, Let all things be done 
decently and in order: the second, Let all 
things be done to edification.’’? There is 
no taint of ritualism in these words. 
George Herbert knew that the symbolism 
of worship loses its value when it becomes 
opaque and men cease to see the divineidea 
gleaming through the material form: But 
Puritanism never had any attraction for 
him. Loyal to the belief that a certain 
stateliness and reverence befit the public 
offices of religion, and that delicacy of 
feeling and beauty of form agree together, 
he was a devoted son of the Church. of 
England, where he found a ritual of devo- 
tion both ‘‘ sweet and bright.”’ 

‘* A fine aspect in fit array 

Neither too mean nor yet too gay.”’ 
It has been said of him that he ‘‘ revealed 
with no inefficient or temporary effect to 
the uncultured and unlearned the true 
refinement of worship.’’ 

If, however, this little book deepens in 
this way our sense of the value of the 
ordered beauty of the sanctuary, that 1s 
only one element in the rich and satisfying 
impression which it makes upon the mind. 
It glorifies the ministerial office, and 
surrounds the humble lot of the country 
parson with an indescribable dignity. 
But it does so not by any foolish or way- 
ward heightening of professional claims, 
but by its gentle yet passionate concern 
for the spiritual guidance of men, and the 
severity of the discipline which it imposes 


upon the parson himself. 
W. H. D. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST.* 

Tue title which Mr. Lacey has given to 
these reprinted lectures belonged to the 
Master of Balliol—pater gentilitatis nostre, 
as the writer gracefully calls him—but 
was resigned on Myr. Lacey’s request. 
Mr. Lacey calls it an ‘‘ almost indispen- 
sable ’’ title. It is, in fact, extremely mis- 
leading. The period during which a man 
appears in history is, to the ordinary under- 
standing, the period between his birth 
and his death. But about the Jesus who 
had been bern and was not yet dead, about 
the historic Jesus of Nazareth, his sayings, 
doings, thoughts, aims, achievements, and 

* ‘<The Historic Christ.” By T. A. Lacey 
(Longmans, 3s. €d. net.) 
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failures, Mr. Lacey has almost nothing to 
say. When he refers to the human life of 
Jesus, or to any of his words, the reference 
is always incidental to some Christological 
question ; the writer’s thought is dated after 
the Resurrection, and his glances at the min- 
istry in Galilee are retrospective, and not mo- 
tived by any direct interest. Forinstance,we 
tind in the fourth lecture thece striking words 
about the portrait of Jesus in Mark,“‘Itis the 
portraiture, modified in the later Gospels, 
gentle and yet austere, a master of stern 
teaching, less than half understood by his 
disciples, making great demands upon their 
contidence, and moving forward with fixed 
purpose to an end which they cannot grasp. 
It is a figure in every way extraordinary ; 
a figure that rivets the attention of the 
world , the figure of one who passes the 
measure of humanity and is yet unmis- 
takably, emphatically, man.’’ The next 
words are, ‘‘ I ask why such a portraiture 
was drawn.’ Mz. Lacey assumes that 
the writer was a Pauline believer, that 
Paulinism was orthodox, universal, and 
degenerating into Docetism, and _ that 
Mark ‘‘ made his selection of incidents ’’ 

. .‘‘ after so many years of developed 
teaching,’’ when ‘‘ it is amazing to reflect 
that such a portraiture was possible,’’ 
with the direct purpose of counteracting 
the erroneous view of the Incarnation 
as a pure theophany. This is a new and 
stimulative handling of the old Tubingen 
methods. 

Another, perhaps even more significant 
illustration of Mr. Lacey’s attitude to the 
real Jesus is given in his treatment of the 
passage, ‘“ Upon this rock will I build my 
church.’? The doubt which critical con- 
siderations throw upon the exceptional 
word ‘‘church,’’ the possibility of its 
substitution for ‘‘ kingdom,’’ at a time 
when the two terms had identity of mean- 
ing, are fully conceded; but they are 
obviated by thé suggestion that Jesus 
‘“may have spoken of the Church as 
distinct from the Kingdom, only in. . 
the more intimate conversations between 
the Master and his disciples’’ of ,which 
very little is recorded. ‘‘I labour this 
point for two reasons. First, because the 
presentment of the historic personality of 
Jesus Christ is affected. It may be 
inaccurate in history, as it certainly is 
inadequate in theology, to call him the 
Founder of the Church ; but itis important 
to show him in his relation to the Church.’’ 
The second reason is that a church inten- 
tionally founded by Jesus ‘‘is a better 
historic witness than one which has 
come casually into being.’’ 

We see in these and similar passages 
in what sense Mr. Lacey uses the word ‘“‘ his- 
toric.’’ It is. the sense of the Catholic 
Church. ‘‘ The Church has shown. com: 
paratively small intevest in the details 
of the Lord’s human life. It has carefully 
guarded the truth of his humanity ; but no 
remote allusion to his Galilean activity 
has found its way into the Creeds.’? My. 
Lacey accepts the standpoint of the Church 
and the Cxeeds, and by ‘‘ the ‘historic 
Christ ’’ he means a being organically 
connected with historic Christianity. © 

It is clear, then, that My. Lacey’s atti- 
tude is, on the whole, uncritichl. His. 
prepossessions are strong, and, it will 
seem to most students of his subject, of a 


nature to disable him for scientific investi-. 
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gation. He accepts enormous propositions 
on evidence which, without such preposses- 
sions to interpret it, is highly uncertain, 
ludicrously inadequate,or even inapplicable. 
‘* Certain facts for which there is little 
historical evidence, oz none at all that is 
in itself convincing, are held for true, 
because of their implication with the objects 
of faith. You believe that some things 
happened as recorded, because you conceive 
it impossible that the Christian society 
in which the record was preserved can have 
gone so far astray as to accept a false 
tradition.’ With regard to ‘the Virgin- 
birth, the Descent into Heil, the Ascension, 
‘* you receive these facts as facts because 
of their intimate connection with what you 
acceptas the immediate object of faith.’’ 

Could any position be more orthodox, 
or less critical ? The unwitting reader will 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Lacey’s 
orthodoxy has been the object of a vigorous 
attack in the Oxford University pulpit, 
and that the charges urged against him 
were by no means without plausibility ; 
for in all the processes of collecting and 
sifting evidence, and estimating its logical 
resultant, Mr. Lacey displays a remarkable 
degree of candour and detachment. The 
solution of this paradox lies in Mr. Lacey’s 
conception of faith, and of the relation 
between faith and logic. His view adheres 
““in a measure’’ to that of M. Loisy. 
‘* There is,’ he writes, ‘‘a method of 
reasoning which generates an intense con- 
viction of spiritual truths This intense 
conviction is Faith, which is therefore not a 
special faculty, but a special condition of 
mind. Faith and science are properly 
put in contradistinction; they are two 


distinct conditions of mind attained by 


two distinct methods.’’ When we inquire 
by what method the convictions of faith 
are reached, we are told that it is *‘ super- 
latively subtle ’’ and ‘‘defies analysis.”’ 
In a particular application: ‘‘ What then 
is faith in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ ? 
It is an intense conviction of the spiritual 
truths which the fact of the resurrection 
signifies. If you ask me how we know 
that these truths are true, I can only 
answer that the conviction of their truth is 
reached by the method of faith. . . . You 
cannot demonstrate’’ the truths ot the 
higher mathematics “ to me if Iam ignorant 
of elementary mathematics. Neither can 
I demonstrate spiritual truths to you if you 
have not the elements of faith.’’ This is 
to all actual effect, merely an interesing, 
variant of the common plea that faith is 
a kind of intuition, transcending all the 
processes of reason. 

Mr. Lacey is therefore free to examine, 
with perfect detachment and no anxiety, 
the historical. basis. of Christian dogma in 
the light of evidence. To him “‘ the 
Synoptic tradition is the tradition of St. 
Mark.’? The Johannine writings are 
‘* Christian documents of the end of the 
first century.’’ Throughout his dealings 
with books and events the writer preserves 
a tone of amenity and reserve; other 
considerations, he seems to hold in mind, 
might be argued from another point of 
view, and contrary conclusions arrived at. 
Why not? It is all nothing but a refined 
sort of game. He takes the same kind of 
interest in it as a mathematician who, 
having proved a formula by one method, 
wishes to see whether it can be attained by 


another. It is the method, not the result, 
which is on trial: ; 

It is, however, humanly impossible for . 
one who is absolutely certain of particular 
conclusions to examine without bias, and 
estimate impartially, evidence which pur- 
ports to establish them. Dicta such as this 
betray the inebility of a man with blue 
spectacles to distinguish between red and © 
purple. ‘‘ It would be remarkable indeed 
if a tradition like that of Christianity, being 
anything more or less than the truth, 
could establish itself in the face of bitterly 
hostile criticism. . . . Documentary evi- 
dence could not be sounder than such a 
tradition.’”, The attribution of a modern 
critical standpoint to the Jews of the 
Dispersion, among whom Christianity first 
spread, and to the legionaries whose 
acceptance of it led to Constantine’s 
conversion, is itself in the highest degree | 
uncritical. It cannot surprise us that Mr4 
Lacey finds ‘‘ good historical evidence’? 
for the empty tomb, and for the sub- 
sequent appearances of the Lord ‘‘ alive in 
the body.’’ And this body was ‘‘ the body | 
which he took of Mary,’’ though it had 
entered upon ‘‘a new and strange’? 
state of corporal existence. Thisis not the 
voice of scientific inquiry, but the com. — 
placency of a conviction pre-determined, ~ 

Mr. Lacey’s treatment of the Ascensionis © 
especially ingenious. He recognises that 
in the light of the Copernican astronomy 
the concept ‘‘ going up into Heaven ’’ is ~~ 
void of meaning, but he holds that even 
in the Ptolemaic cosmography it wasfraught 
with almost insuperable difficulties, dif 
ficulties which for us ‘‘ disappzar precisely 
because we have not a clear-cut mental 
image into which the observed facts have to 
be titted. ... Our faith is less robust — 
than that of the old saints; but it has ~ 
fewer difficulties to overcome.’ Never- 
theless he suggests that ‘‘the uplifting 
from the earth, the reception into the 
cloud, were for the presentment of the fact 
[that Christ had passed out of earthly 
conditions] to their eyes,’’ the eyes of the 
disciples. We have to ask why this | 
miraculous presentment should have been _ 
vouchsafed, if it loaded faith in the Resur-. 
rection with cosmographical difficulties. — 
To a reader without prepossession the 
account in the Acts is quite simple. It is 
conceived in terms of the ordinary wn- — 
scientific conception that Heaven is up 
above the earth—‘‘ Heaven’’ and ‘‘sky’’ 
are synonyms—and there is no cosmograph- . 
ical reflection present in the writer’s mind. 
At the end of his last earthly appearance, 
Jesus goes up, from a point near Bethany, - 
through cloud into Heaven. When he is 
next seen, by Stephen, he is in Heaven, at — 
the right hand of God. When Paul sees . 
him, it is in the midst of a light from 
Heaven. Heaven was evidently conceived | 
as a place above the earth, and the Ascen- * 
sion as a journey from the one place to the ~ 
other. 

Mr. Lacey’s book is admirably written, ~ 
with clearness and distinction of style, 
and the strangeness of its point of view _ 
gives it a special kind of provocative | 
interest for scientific students. ee 

i. W. Lumnts. 


PxiLosopuy is properly a home-sickness _ 


—a longing to be everywhere at’ home. . 
—Novalis. spies 
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DR. BEET’S THEOLOGY.* 

-. Many years ago the writer of this notice 
heard an enthusiastic Wesleyan preacher, 
just out of college, describe « sermon which 
he once heard by his tutor; who went 
threugh the whole contents of Methodist 
Theology ‘‘ beginning with the existence 
of God and ending with the eternity of 
hell’s torments.’? The formidable looking 
volume just given to the world by Dr. 
Agar Beet bas about the same compass 
as that tremendous sermon, for the first 
section is headed ‘* Nature and God,’’ and 
the closing section bears the title ‘‘ The 
last things.’’ It will be some comfort to 
the student, as it is to the reviewer of the 
volume, to find that when he h.s courage 
to openit he has a somewhat smaller burden 
to bear than he expected. For, ponderous 
as the volume looks, it contains less than 
€00 pages. Yet it will cither be a very 
patient, or a very light hearted, student 
who does not pronounce it tiring before the 
end is reached. Many of the greatest 
problems which demand his attention as 
student, Christian, or man are here placed 
before him. And the trouble is not that 
the problems are so difficult and the mys- 
tery so great, but rather that they seem 
to be settled so easily, to be marked off one 
by one as finished before ever there has 
been opportunity of truly estimating the 
magnitude of the question, to say nothing 
of the adequacy of the solution. A teasing 
semblance of philosophy at the opening 
of a section arouses a faint hope in the 
reader’s mind that we are coming now to 
first principles. But before he has well 
stepped over the threshold of a new 
thought he is thrown back upon Scripture 
texts, and is confounded with the re-ap- 
pearance of Rom., Jno., 1 Cor., Zeph., 
and others who settled all things for him, 
and determined what he should think ages 
before he was born. If only some few things 
were left doubtful. If he were allowed 
to try his own powers in reconciling not 
all the statements ever written by Darwin 
and ‘‘ Moses,’’ but the existence in the 
same world, the proximity in the same 
library, the assimilation by the same 
mental faculties of the scientific romance 
of the first chapters of ‘‘ Genesis,’’ and the 
romantic science of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin -of 
Species,’’ he might get at length to have 
some notion of the use which Providence 
intended him to mak: of both these sources 
of edification. But he is hemmed in and 
hampered by a multitude of texts, and if 
he broke away from one a half-dozen others 
would catch him. Itis to no purpose that he 
struggles.. The texts have got hold of him, 
and he has to hear what they say. IH, then, 
he has any doubt the writer of this book 
will assist him and put matters right. 

‘*Had he (Adam) obeyed the voice 
Divine, we may infer that obedience 
would have raised him above the doom 
of death, to which animals are subject. 
But he yielded to that in him akin to 
animals, and fell under the doom under 
which all animals lie. Consequently, 
Adam’s death was a result of his own sin ; 
for had he not sinned he would not have 
died. And the wide prevalence of heredity 
in human life makes it easy to believe 
that his mortality was inherited by his 
descendants. If so, the universality {of 


. *« A Manual of Theology.” By J. Agar 
Beet, DD. Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. - 
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death to-day is, as Paul teaches, a result 
of Adam’s sin.’’ 

It may seem ‘curious to sample a big 
volume by a quotation of fewlines. But the 
styleis just thesame elsewhere. A dogma- 
tism which seems often harsh and crude per- 
vades the book. How the gracious influence 
of the Communion Service must be dis- 
turbed for one who has been told more 
than once by his theological tutor ‘‘ Christ 
made the supper by expressly commanding 
it, an indispensable condition of salvation.” 
How the stubborn spirit of a sinful son of 
Adam rises in resistance to this arbitrary 
decree... Invited=to the supper he might 
gladly respond ; warned that he is only 
free to partake of it if he repents of his sin 
and is in love and charity with all men he 
might yet dare to go forward hoping with 
poor Joan of Arc that if he is not in a state 
of grace Heaven may put him in such a 
state. But prove to him that the invita- 
tion is a command, and indispensable for 
salvation, he will very likely decide to 
tisk his salvation rather than attend. He 
will be hardened in this decision by remem- 
bering that not individuals only but or- 
ganised groups of Christian men have taken 
the same risk. We have called no atten- 
tion in this notice to those doctrines of 
Dr. Beet, which have caused some pertur- 
bation among the Wesleyans. They will 
be found in the last section of the book, 
but they need not cause any prolongation 
of this notice, as the matter has previously 
been referred to in the Inquirer. . That 
this volume is in its way a careful and com- 
plete handbook cannot be denied. But 
we cannot conceal the impression that 
it is a book which the younger generation 
of evangelical students will before long 
find to be out of date. 

Js: 


SHORT NOTICES © 


Young Days. An Illustrated Magazine 
for Children and Young People. Edited 
by. J: J: Wright, -¥.R.8.0.~ Vol. xxxi. 
Of course, our children know what this is, 
and welcome the bound volume at Christ- 
mas. It is good to take from month to 
month and do the Guild work. Those 
who have not done it might well take the 
bound volume and do it now, with its 
pictures of Palestine and study of the life 
of Jesus. The monthly contributions by 
the Rev. H. M. Livens on ‘‘ Listening to 
the Nature Folks’’ are alone worth more 
than the price of the book. (Sunday 
School Association, Essex Hall. Is. 6d. 
net.) i 

The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis, by 
Matthew Arnold, with illustrations by 
Edmund H: New, is a book which lovers 
of those two poems who appreciate the 
artist’s work, should be very glad to have. 
Each right-hand page has a single verse, 
and twelve of the thirteen illustrations 
are printed on left-hand pages, the rest 
being blank. The fine line drawing of 
Mr. New’s work we find always fascinating. 
The frontispiece shows a distant view of 
Oxford, from a shaded hill-side: 

‘* Screen’d is this nook, o’er the high, 
half-reap’d field, 


° e ° 


And the eye travels down to Oxford’s 
towers. ’* 


Another of the smaller pictures is: .‘‘ In 
autumn, on the skirts of Bagley’s Wood.” 
Facing the opening verse of ‘‘ Thyrsis ”’ 
is North Hincksey Churchyard: One of 
the most charming bits is South Hincksey, 
from the Causeway. Less successful is 
the attempt to realise : ‘‘ Bare on its lonely 
ridge, the Tree! the Tree!’’ With these 
rural scenes, by way of contrast, should be 
compared Mr. New’s drawings of Oxford 
Colleges in Messrs. Dent’s series of College 
Monographs, of which we haye seen, with 
great pleasure, that of New College. Weare 
interested also to hear that Messrs. Methuen 
will shortly publish a Wordsworth selection, 
for which Mr. Stopford Brooke has chosen 
the poems and written an introduction ; 
and Mr.-New has made the drawings. 
But we turn back to Arnold’s two poems, 
and note another picture : ‘“‘ Above God- 
stow Bridge.’’ The book is just made 
for a pleasant Christmas gift. (Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Pilgrim of the Infinite, by William 

Davies. New Edition. The general spirit 
of this book is a call to the soul to answer 
its inward light by immediate and constant 
obedience. This will reveal new wonders 
in the common ways—‘‘ every earthly 
experience will become a lesson for 
eternity.’’ The soul’s obedience to. the 
Divine Illuminator will open up new ways 
of social service, and make the efforts to- 
wards the brotherhood more vivid and 
convincing. It will give suffering its place 
in the scheme of things, even perhaps to 
the height of the author’s optimism, in 
which he speaks of suffering as ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly the ideal of human life ?’—which is 
not far from the glory of Calvary in some 
devout writers. Prayer is the soul’s con- 
dition, not always its utterance. ‘‘ True 
prayer is a climbing into the higher will of 
God, not the expression of a desire for a 
selfish object.’’ As the soul in its pilgrim- 
age becomes more sensitive to unseen 
influences, immortality becomes a more 
conscious reality, so that it is possible to 
say : “The dead are not lost to us even here. 
The presence of those we love is still about 
us ; it may be in a more intimate manner 
than when they were with us in person.’” 
A book which advocates so keenly this 
personal life and development of the 
spiritual in us, which through this spiritual 
activity sees the deliverance of Christianity 
from the bondage of letter and form, is a 
welcome addition to the many forces 
telling in the same direction to-day, and 
should prove a useful thing to place in the 
hands of those just emerging into spiritual 
liberty, or feeling after it: (S; C. Mayle, 
Hampstead: 2s. 6d. net.) 
_ The Problem oj the Pentateuch, an exam- 
ination of the results of the Higher Criti- 
cism, by Randolph H. McKim,D.D.,LL.D., 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D.C. Dedicated to the Dean 
of Canterbury, who approves of the author’s 
warning against the dangers to faith of 
the prevalent school of O.T. criticism. 
(Longmans: 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sermons in Accents, or Studies in the 
Hebrew Text: A book for Preachers and 
Students. by Rev. John Admas, B.D. 
(T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Moral Damage of War, by Walter 
Walsh, Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee: 
An admirable reprint by the International 
Union; (Ginn & Co., Boston: 4s.) 
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THE LATE WYBERT REEVE. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


On November 14, at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, whither he had recently removed 
from Fulham, a notable man, at the even- 
tide of life, passed away from us, Mr. 
Wybert Reeve, actor, manager, lecturer, 
and scholar. He was a man of fine culture 
and nice literary gifts, able to clothe his 
thoughts in fitting language, both ‘as a 
conversationalist and a writer, and many 
people, in both hemispheres, have a vivid 
recollection of his picturesque and lumin- 
ous language, both as a speaker and writer. 
His love for the stage, and his strong 
desire to be a living interpreter of the 
highest thoughts of our greatest drama- 
tists, gave the bent to his life. He knew, 
with greatest intimacy and appreciation, 
all the works of Shakespeare, and could 
illuminate his ordinary conversation with 
the most apt quotations from that great 
master of thought and life. But it was 
more in the common humanities than in 
the deepest tragedies that he found his 
greatest joy. His lighter parts on the 
stage, like those of Charles Mathews, saw 
him at his happiest, though he never, per- 
haps, rose to a greater height on the stage 
than when he interpreted, to the intenso 
satisfaction of his friend, Wilkie Collins, 
and the. public generally, the character of 
Count Fosco in the ‘‘ Woman in White.’’ 
In this character he travelled not only in 
the United Kingdom but in America and 
Australia, and everywhere with the greatest 
acceptance. 

I had the privilege of knowing Wybert 
Reeve throughout nearly the whole of his 
career, While he was in England, both 
in his earlier and later days, I saw a great 
deal of hir and knew much about his 
personal life and aims, and during his long 
absence in the Antipodes our correspond- 
ence was almost unbroken as the years 
sped by. This long and close intimacy 
enables me to say a few things which may 
not be without value. In all his career 
Mr. Reeve was guided by a high standard 
of ethics, and was always devoutly reli- 
gious. Though he was, I believe, the son 
of a clergyman of the Established Church, 

he soon, by careful thought and study, 
became an earnest and convinced Unitarian 
of the most Catholic type, and never 
hesitated in any society or in any land 
to let his principles be fully known. Some- 
times he broke through the traditions of 
the stage, and spoke from our Unitarian 
pulpits and platforms with great unction 
and persuasiveness, At an carly period 
he associated himself with me, when he was 
lessee of the South Shields theatre, in the es- 
tablishment of our church in that borotgh, 
and one of his latest, if not his last, appear- 
ances in any of our pulpits was at Shrews- 
bury a year ago, when he preached one of 
the anniversary sermons, with great accept- 
ance. Between these two periods he 
served wherever he could the church he 
loved so well, and never failed to identify 
himself, with any of our congregations 
that were within his-reach. Mr. Reeve 
kept the -high standard of. moral and 
religious life throughout his career, and 
brought on to the stage, and in his dealings 
with his many theatrical companies, every 
noble and uplifting principle which ought 
to animate their lives. He helped and 


saved many a struggling actor and actress 


and all who came in contact with him found 
him to be a man of moral purity and of the 
cleanest honour. I think that many who 
have doubts about the stage and its influ- 
ence will feel that when it is guided by a 
man of such high religious life as that which 
animated Mr. Reeve, it can only be an in- 
strument of good for the exaltation of the 
people. Farewell, old friend and comrade, 
until we meet again ! 
JAMES C. STREET. 
Shrewsbury, Dec. 3. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tus month’s Contemporary is of un- 
usual interest: Miss Edith Sellars, who 
writes on ‘“‘ Poor Relief in Vienna,’’ has 
a long note in which she justifies her 
strictures on the neglect of the aged poor 
in Berlin (the one flaw which she had 
noted in a most admirable system) in 


reply to Dr. Miimsterberg’s article of last | 


month. Professor James Seth has an 
admirable article on the Norwegian System 
of Liquor Control, pointing out how it 
must be distinguished from the neighbour- 
ing Swedish Gotenburg system, since it 
avoids the danger of eagerness for municipal 
profit from the trade. Mr. Stephen Cole- 
ridge describes the constitution of the 
Royal Commission on Experiments on 
Live Animals, and its decision to exclude 
the press and to refuse to admit Counsel 
representing opposing interests to cross- 
examine witnesses. This, in the view 
of the Anti-Vivisection Societies, seri- 
ously cripples the effectiveness of the 
inquiry, and destroys the impartiality 
of the Commission, before which the 
Societies have therefore refused to give 
evidence. Sir Oliver Lodge contributes 
an address on ‘‘ Work and Life,’’ given 
in September to a Workers’ Education 
Conference in Birmingham University. It 
contains much food for reflection. ‘We 
have to remember,”’ Sir Oliver concludes, 
“that life is more than livelihood, and 
that man does not live by bread alone. 
We must spread our net far and wide, 
and study in no-nairow and_ utilitarian 
spirit, if we are to get the best from 
education. And the true wealth of an 
individual does not, any more than the 
true wealth of a country, consist in the 
abundance of things which he possesses, 
but in his own indomitable soul. |The 
true wealth of a nation is, finally and 
ultimately, the number: of healthy, happy 
human beings which compose her.” 
The address should be .read, and in this 
connection note also the article in the 
Nineteenth Century and After on “ Physical 
Training in Stockholm and Copenhagen;”’ 
by Mrs. Scharlieb, and also Mrs. Bertram 
Russell’s account. of the ‘‘ Ghent School 
for Mothers.” A contribution to the 
population question is Mr. J. W. Barclay’s 
article on ‘‘ The Race Suicide Scare,” and 
Mr. Keir Hardie writes on the Labour 
Movement. Miss G. L. Bell gives a.most 
interesting account of the College at 
Aligarh in her article on “Islam in 
India,’’? and Miss C. A. Barnicoat, on 
“The Reading of the Colonial Girl,’’ 
furnishes some interesting results of in- 
quiries both among British and Colonial 
girls, Edna Lyall, it appears, is their 
prime favourite among novelists. The 
British give the next three places on the 


poll to Seton Merriman, Stevenson; and 
Stanley Weyman; the Colonials to Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. Henry Wood, and R. N. 
Carey. Returning to the Contemporary, 
we note with special satisfaction Mrs. 
Faweet ’s article on “The Prisoners 
of Hope in Holloway Gaol.’* “Funda- 
mentally,’’ Mrs: Fawcett writes “women 
are intensely law-abiding; it is a part of 
their physical constitution to be so, and 
bitter, indeed, is their sense of wrong 
before they can be driven to any extra- 
constitutional courses.’* Mrs. Fawcett, 
though she says, if she had known what 
those women intended to do, she should 
have seriously dissuaded them from such 


a course, admits that she would have been — 


mistaken, for they have done great 
service in compelling attention to their 


cause. Yet she still holds with the majority — 
that constitutional means are by no means ~ 


yet exhausted, Franchise for women on 
the same terms as men, is what they 
demand. That would mean, she says, 
1,500,000 women to 7,000,000 men 
electors now; whereas universal suffrage 
would mean a majority of women: The 
former demand is now practical politics. 
Those who have grown impatient over this 
question should especially read the article. 
In connection with the education con- 
troversy note also Dr. Forsyth’s article on 
“ Church, State, Dogma, and Education”’ ; 
with its plea for a secular system on high 
religious grounds. y 


The Argument a Priori for the Being 
and the Attributes of the Lord God. By W. 
Honyman Gillespie——This book is admir- 
ably printed, and when a work represents 
a considerable portion of the life of the 
author, and a considerable amount of the 
funds of his widow we have two grounds 
for declining to put it too hastily aside: 


Nevertheless, the opinion must be honestly — 


expressed that it attempts the impossible, 
and must be classed with the perpetual 
motion. , Moreover, the rigid scientific 
form which is suggested by the ‘careful 
numbering and classification of propositions 
and .sub-propositions is but an allusion. 
We meet with alternative statements, with 
statements approximate, and occasionally 
with a moral reflection, pert perhaps, but 
not deduced by any inexorable logic from 
what has preceded. In the discussion of a 
corollary from Proposition HI. we find the 
following reflection: ‘‘ Alas! it is quite 
possible to utter nonsense on any subject.’’ 
That isthe very. mischief. And:many of 
these earnestly written and excellently 
printed paragraphs suggest how very little 
a man need go out of the path of clear 
logical reasoning before finding himself in a 
country as lacking in sequence and regu- 
larity as Alice’s Wonderland. (For the 
Trustees by T. & T.. Clark. Nominal 
price, Is.) 2 ete 

The National Liberal Federation from 


its commencement to the General Election — 


of 1906, by Robert Spence Watson, LL.D.; 
President. of the Federation, 1890-1902. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P. (President 
1902-1906). A most interesting record by 
a devoted worker. As frontispiece, a re- 
production of Sir George Reid’s fine por- 
trait of the author. (Fisher Unwin; 5s. net.) 
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SUGGESTIONS ON RE-STATEMENT. 
IlI1.—JESUS CHRIST. 

Ir is sometimes said that it.is the teach- 
ing of Christ rather than himself that is 
valuable. His contribution to religion 
js to be thrown into the general stock 
and there relinquish its individuality. 
This eighteenth century view leaves out 
of sight theffact that there is no such thing 
as religion in general; every religion has 
a definite historical setting ard growth ; 
and just as it is the highest kind of man 
that loses most by being depersonalised, so 
‘it is the most highly differentiated religion 
that most tenaciously preserves its own 
special features. Now the most special 
fact about Christianity is Christ. But 
over and above these general reasons tor 
emphasising Christ’s Person there are others 
peculiar to Christianity. (1) The deepened 
meaning given by Christianity to man’s 
communion with God is not merely an idea 
which Christ could teach and then leave 
to its fortunes. It is an achievement 
of a peculiarly personal kind; less to be 
compared, e.g., with an inventor’s invention 
than with a supreme poet’s inspiration. 
It is not communicable except on one con- 
dition—that the person who has the ex- 
perience is himself in some way communi- 
cated. If Christ’s words are the whole of 
his message, then, alas! we have lost 
most of them; and those which are pre- 
‘served only get their full interpretation 
from after history. It is not indeed for its 
own sake that the personality of Jesus 
‘is carefully treasured in the world’s his- 
torical consciousness, but for the sake of 
what it embodies. Still, it is His person- 
‘ality that is treasured. The subject 
of the Gospel was not properly either God, 
‘or Jesus, but the conscious personal 
relation of Jesus to God. The Fatherhood 
of God meant in the first place that He 
was Father of Jesus. The history we read 
when we read gospel history is the history 
of the sacred colloquy between the soul of 
God and the soul of Jesus. What do we 
“mean by a ‘‘ Revelation of God’’? If we 
put aside mere verbalisms, a revelation 
of Divine fact could be won only through 
a personal experience much richer than any 
mere ‘* knowledge ’’ that could be handed 
on by speech. It must include the incom- 
irg of heghtened moral power. It must 
enter as a new organising principle into the 
experience of the recipient, and the char ges 
it works must be o:ganic, formative ; 
something not only received by his ex- 
perience, but creative of it. And by the 
same line of reasoning, the transmission, 
also, of the Revelation must be organic: 
It is not merely as if Jesus might say, 
**T know God, and I tell you that you 
can know Him.’’ His experience must 
enter as an organising principle into the 
‘experiences of other men. The organic 
structure of human relationships is the 
natural medium for such transmission. 
There is no need to make a mystery of this. 
The transcendent personality of Christ 
“found channels already dug for its flow in 
the normal interconnections of man’s social 
life. The Church has always testified to the 
perpetuation in its midst of Christ’s fellow- 
ship with God, and our statement is only 
an attempt to show this fellowship as 
‘both unique and normal. (Whereas the 
perfunctory explanation that ** God was 
Incarnate in. Jesus, and also in all men ?? 
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Jesus was and was not unique.) The 
unique is not necessarily the abnormal. 
Whatever strangeness infects the concep- 
tion of the transmitted personality of 
Jesus (a necessary. conception for Chris- 
tianity) is due to the neglect of the facts 
above noted—that the Revelation was 
moral, organic—i.e., entered as a creative 
organising principle into human nature, 
and was transmitted as such. It was 
more than what is ordinarily meant by 
“* personal.’’ It was something that used 
and transcended persons, even Christ’s 
person. It was Christ not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit. But (2) the above 
facts only present us with an abstract 
form of Christ’s communion with God. 
We must pass therefore from theological 
notions of ‘‘ Incarnation’? to religious 
ideas of Redemption. There is an un- 
fortunate disposition to rcgard the former 
as the important point. Yet the doctrine 
of the Trinity, when it was alive, found its 
roots quite as much in the latter as in the 
former. Now that Trinity has become obso 
lete, Incarnation has come to the front (as it 
has always done in ages when menasked for 
light rather than hfe) only in response 
to the modern demand for gnosis, for a 
constructive account of the world which 
shall be as telling and ample as that of 
materialism. Maurice, Hutton, Gore, are 
spirits born of conflict with the latter. 
The question was, How in the midst of a 
world of hard, brute fact to show Jesus 
as the Revealer of the hidden God ? Not, 
how are men saved? But once the 
‘* magical’ view of Incarnation is replaced 
by the moral or organic, as above, the whole 
interest centres in the details of the revela- 
tion, 7.e., in Redemption. We make 
but a sorry picture of Christ’s experience 
when we reduce it to the rhapsodical 
friendship of a Son with a Father. Self- 
sacrificing love of man was only another 
aspect of his love of God. He organised 
redemption, and his followers were woven 
into a web of lives which reproduced his 
living revelation of God’s mercy. 

By way of summary, we may arrange 
in an ascending scale of adequacy the 
possible descriptions of Christ’s work. 
(1) Example is not comprehensive enough. 
It is an ethical rather than a religious word. 
(2) Revealer is better, but says nothing of 


the fabric of lives in which the revelation | 
is perpetuated. (3) Thus he is a Revelation, 
This is the step on which the individual. 


religious life has its demands met. (4) 
Next comes the need of the believer to 
participate in the work of Christ. The 
self-identification of the experience of 
Christians with that of Christ makes all 
the difference between a religious and 
a merely ethical Christianity. Our spiritual 
oneness with him is the most precious 
illustration of our human solidarity. There- 
fore, he is our Sacrament (sacrament= 
both symbol, and thing symbolised). 
He symbolises our victory ; and he is our 
victory. (5) But his work is most’ pro 
foundly characterised as sacrifice, burden- 
bearing; the necessity for which arose 
through sin: He is therefore Saviour, as 
head of the hosts of those through whom 
salvation is being evolved. (6) As creator 
of astounding moral values in their ex- 
perience he is thus Lord of their love, and 
object of their faith: W. WHITAKER. 


iS an attempt to say, in one breath, that THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
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THis week and next, and then Christmas 
will be here! It is always the same every 
year, a time of great gladness and thanks- 
giving. In spite of all the sadness in the 
world, and the terrible things that happen, 
people cannot help being filled with joy, 
and believing in goodness. It is a time 
for doing kindnesses, and finding out again, 
if we have forgotten, that the secret of 
true happiness is in unselfishness, in 
loving and helping, and especially helping 
those who have the least brightness in 
their lives and are most in need. 

And all this new gladness, and _ this 
better understanding of what our life 
ought to be like, began with the life of 
one little child, one boy, who grew up 
in Nazareth long, long ago, whose birth- 
day we keep on Christmas Day. Other 
teachers have helped, and other gocd 
influences have come together, to make 
the rich power of unselfish love and good- 
ness which we have in Christianity; but 
it began with Jesus, the greatest teacher 
of all, the best friend and helper; and 
therefore we are all glad at Christmas 
time, and try to make others. glad, re- 
membering what he has taught us and 
what he is to us. We are Christians 
when we have the same spirit in us which 
made his life so beautiful. Christmas 
ought to help us to be more like him, 
and so to be better Christians than ever. 

We think of him and how he helped 
the people of his own time; what a wise 
and tender friend he was; how he loved 
the children and liked to see their happi- 
ness. And it is good for us to think of 
his own home in Nazareth, and what he 
was as a little child, and then as an elder 
boy among the other children, and after- 
wards as a young man.taking up work 
as a carpenter. Here are some verses, 
which may help you to imagine it :— 


‘* By fancies blinded and beguiled, 

Men say the Saviour never smiled ; 

Ah, perfect youth and perfect boy, 

How could he choose but thrill with joy 2 
Nor yet the cruel cross he bore, 

Him God and man loved more and more ; 
He prospered, and drew balmy breath 

In the fresh air of Nazareth: 


And younger children, unreproved, 
Made mirth around the youth they loved ; 
To him none profiered suit in vain, 
Unsolaced none confessed his pain ; 
Ofttimes he cooled the fevered head, 
And watched beside the sleepless bed : 
Best comforter in life and death 

Was Jesus unto Nazareth: 

The quiet hills, the skies above, 

The faces round were bright with love 5 
He lost not, in the tranquil place, 

One hint of wisdom or of grace ; 

Not unobserved, nor vague nor dim, 
The secret of the world to him, 

The prayer he heard which Nature saith 
In the still glades by Nazareth.’’ 


Think of the boy when he was quite 
young, gentle and brave, when he was 
beginning to learn the meaning of what 
he afterwards taught: Blessed are. the 
peace-makers; blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after rightcousness ; 
blessed are the pure in heart. Think 
what it means, and how it helps tc make 
the happiness of Christmas-time: 
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MISSIONARY ZEAL. 

Tue first annual meetings of the Unit- 
arian Van Mission, which we reported 
last week, were clearly marked by a 
very genuine enthusiasm, and it is most 
refreshing to have the testimony of those 
who were intimately associated with the 
work of the Mission throughout the 
summer, to the prevailingly positive 
and helpfully religious character of the 
appeal that was made. Mr, Spmppine, 
our apostle of the Van, has indeed from 
the first declared that this is to be the 
aim. In Tue Inquirer of July 15, 1905, 
his first paper on the proposed Mission 
was published, and we wrote of it then: 
‘*'Describing the work the missionary of 
the van is to do, he says that in the 
religious services to be held the ad- 
dresses should be affirmative, not con- 
troversial, and religious rather than 
doctrinal; there is to be a brotherhood 
‘that speaks for Gop and man in the 
strength of Jesus.’ That is anadmirable 
ideal, and if that is what is really intended 
and will be carried out, we say, Gop 
speed the Unitarian Van! If only our 
Lancashire brethren bave a man fit to 
send out on such a mission, by all means 
let them equip the van and put it on the 
road. Hemust not be one who is eager 
to blow a noisy Unitarian trumpet, but a 
man overflowing with human sympathies 
and a passion for righteousness, a man of 
simplicity and strength, who can speak 
straight to the people’s hearts, and he 
must go out to declare to them pure, 
unsectarian religion.” 

Now we are assured that during the 
past summer the cccasion has called 


many men into the field who have 
proved themselves capable, in an 
unexpected way, of speaking strong 


and helpful words of direct and sympa- 
thetic appeal, and that there was an 
eager response on the part of the people. 
For such an experience one can only be 
most thankful, and must hope that such 
power will grow, and that the men pos- 
sessed of it may keep a firm hold upon 
the true ideal and make it efiective, not 
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only in the field, but in the churches. 
For after all the value of the word must 
be tested by its fruit in the churches. 


At the evening meeting in Manchester 
last week, there was indeed one courageous 
word of warning uttered. Mrs. CeREDIG 
Jones asked whether the Mission had not 
been conducted on too sectarian lines. 
The addresses she had heard appeared 
to her disproportionately devoted ~ to 
controversy. How far such an impres- 
sion was justified in any particular case 
we need not stop to inquire; the warn- 
ing undoubtedly points to a danger 
that has to be * guarded against. It 


is easy to slip into a merely con- 
tentious theological argument, much 
more difficult to speak the word 
of life direct from heart to heart; 


but that is the only thing that makes the 
Van Mission or any other religious mission 
really worth while. And we are assured 
that during this first season of the Van 
that has been prevailingly the case. 
Certainly, we are convinced, that in this 
whole business Mr. SpEDDING is inspired 
by a very earnest religious motive, and 
that in his hands the Mission will be sure 
of wise and steadfast direction. 


What is wanted is, not so much that 
we should blazon forth our ism, and be 
always talking about its superior enlighten- 
ment and literalism, but that with all our 
heart we should be speaking out its 
truth, its passion for righteousness, its 
genuine humanity, love and brotherhood, 
and make it felt as, indeed, a power 
unto life — in touch with the real 
things of life, moving the hearts of 
men, and really advancing the Kingdom 
of Gopin our midst. We received last 
week with warm sympathy the letter 
from the Rev. ALFRED THompson.. We 
are weary of self-conscious talk about our- 
selves, and jealous comparison of ourselves 
with others: Let us attend to worthier 
things. We want to be doing Gop’s work 
in the world and manifesting the power of 
His truth. We also are set to preach the 
Gospel, “as the power of Gop unto salva- 
tion’’?; and we have to learn to do it 
with greater simplicity and self-forgetful- 
ness—not to be always explaining how we 
understand it so much better than other 
people, but to make its power felt. We by 
no means share the impatience and seeming 
contempt of theology expressed by Mr. 
SHRUBSOLE in his letter this week. It is, 
we hold, vital to clear thinking, and toa 
firm grasp of the trath of our life with 
Gop here in this world as it now is, and as 
by His grace it is to be made better through 
our completer faithfulness; but our theo- 
logy will live and convince of its higher 
truth not so much through controversy 
with other forms of thought as through 
the demonstration of our positive religious 
life, both in the fellowship of worship and 
the honourable doing of the world’s work 


ADVENT ADDRESSES. 
By THE Rev. Epaar I. Farr, B.A: 


TI1—THE BARBARIAN. 

I am a debtor both to the Greeks and to the 

Barbarians, both to the wise and the foolish. 
—fom. i. 14, 

In previous sermons I have spoken of 
the relationship between Christianity and 
the religions respectively of Greece and 
Rome. The influence in each case was 
mutual. Both parties were aifected by 
the contact. The Gospel was an advent to 
the Greeks, a message of glad news, a 
confirming and strengthening truth, a dis- 
closure of consicence and ihe meaning of 
suffering and self-sacrifice, a revelation of 
God and immortality. On the other hand, 
Greek thought told its story on Christianity, 
giving it a philosophic basis, a rational 
as well as a dogmatic or spiritual founda- 
tion, supplying it with a theological system, 
providing the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
ultimately the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds. Similarly the Gospel was an advent 
to Rome. It brought gentleness, lowliness, 
gladness, and democratic sympathies to 
Stoicism, and relieved the weight of its 
stern gloom. Yet, from Rome, elements 
goodand evil enteredthe Church. To that 
source she was chiefly indebted for her 
organisation, her hierarchy, her connection 
with the State, and ultimately her aristo- 
cratic claims and ideals. Rome avenged 
itself on Christianity by Imperialising it. 
For a time, at any rate, Cesar in a real 
sense dethroned Christ, and the spirit of 
ascendancy displaced that of brotherhood: 

Before 1 pass on to speak of the relation- 
ship of the Gospel to the third and greatest 
religion of that time, namely, Judaism, 
1 would Jike to say soinething of the beliefs 
and temper, and their eifect upon Chris- 
tianity and Christianity’s elect upon 
them, of the heathen multitudes up and 
down the Empire, who were despised as 
‘* Gentiles ’’’ by the Jews, and contemp- 
tuously called ‘‘ barbarians’’ by the 
Greeks and Romans. Both these terms are 
significant. The ‘‘ Gentiles’ were the 
races other than the chosen people of God, 
and, of course, included the Greeks and 
Romans. The ‘‘ barbaroi’’ were the 
babblers, of the peoples which did not speak 
Greek or Latin, and included, therefore, 
the Hebrews. They are equally terms of 
exclusion and sectarian bitterness, and 
evidence of the pride and hatred and con- 
sequently the ignorance of each other dis- 
played by the leading nations of the ancient 
world. - 

But St. Paul welcomed both Gentiles and 
barbarians into the Church. He refused 
to limit his converts to Jews. He called 
himself the Apostle to the Gentiles, made 
it his particular mission to reach those who 
were outside the pale of Judaism. Nor did 
he confine his attention to Greeks and 
Romans. He laboured among the _ bar- 
barians also, and he actually coupled the 
barbarian with the Greek when he said, 
‘* Tama debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians,’’ though he drew a dis- 
tinction, and a just distinction, between 
them by adding the words ‘‘ both to the 
wise and to the foolish.’’: Compared with 
one another the Greeks were ‘‘ wise,’’ and 
the barbarians ‘‘ foolish.’’ Yet the Apostle 
confessed himself a debtor to the latter also. 
To uneducated, uncultivated men, who 


-+babbled in an unknown tongue, the great 
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preacher acknowledged that he owed some- 
thing. How good and true that is! What 
a proof of his greatness and the breadth of 
his teaching! The Greek philosopher 
regarded the ignorant person without lan- 
guages as hopeless ; between his ‘* wisdom’”’ 
and the other’s ‘‘ foolishness ’’ a great gulf 
was fixed. It mattered not that the bar- 
barian was a man, that he had a language 
of his own of extreme interest to the philo- 
logist, that he had a character of his own 
valuable to the student of anthropology, 
that he had, besides, all those deeper 
qualities in which the best-trained intellects 
share the common longings, and suiferings 
and joys of human kind. He was, dil- 
informed, and that was sufficient. He 
belonged on that account to an inferior 
and foreign sphere. Such an attitude suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the littleness of the 
philosophy. A really great thought of life 
is expansive, inclusive, and democratic, 
spreads beyond the barriers of territory and 
race, has insight into strange conditions 
and customs and complexions, and grows by 
intercourse with men. Paul’s Gospel made 
him feel a kinship with the. barbarian, 
a bond of connection between himself and 
the man whose tongue was rude and un- 
lettered, an interest In him as a child of 
God and a brother human being. A truth 
indeed, is to be measured as to its truth- 
fulness by the way it fastens us to men 
and things, strengthening our interest in 
the common and the mundane, and bring- 
out of it the beautiful. 

Nor was St. Paul mistaken in the good- 
ness he looked for from these people. On 
more than one occasion he was at their 
mercy, and his trust was not misplaced. I 
read for our second lesson the description 
in the book of Acts of his landing from the 
shipwreck on the island of Malta. He 
~ escaped, wet and cold, to the shore, and 
found himself among barbarians ; but 
instead of being robbed and put to death 
he was taken care of. An eye-witness 
probably Luke, the Apostle’s physician and 
inseparable companion tells the story ; 
and he says, apparently to his own surprise, 
that ‘‘ the barbarous people shewed us no 
little kindness, for they kindled a fire and 
received us every one because of the rain 
and the cold.’? This is remarkable testi- 
mony. The cruel wrecker spirit, which was 
almost everywhere a feature of paganism, 
and which lingers yet about our own coasts, 
due partly to the superstitious belief that 
the victims of the sea and the storm were 
hated by the gods, was in this instanc2, at 
any rate, checked by feelings of pity. And 
it is the more noteworthy because the 
Maltese belonged to a race with an evil 
reputation: They were of Carthaginian 
and Pheenician descent, of the stock that 
in Africa and Palestine used to offer human 
sacrifices, making their children, in the 
language of the Bible, ‘‘ pass through the 
fire’’ to Baal. Nevertheless, they could 
when occasion offered, show hospitality to 
strangers. : 

In spite, too, of their race, which is 
denounced by Homer as bitterly as by the 
Hebrew prophets; these islanders had the 
naiveté, the childishness of mind, which 1s a 
pleasing trait in nearly all savage peoples, 
and not unakin to Christian lowliness. 
They were ready to believe what was told 
them, willing to listen and to be taught, 
grateful for kindnesses done to them. 
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When St. Paul departed, having cured some 
sick folk among them, they loaded him and 
the company with presents. We are re- 
minded of the Syro-Phenician woman 
whom Jesus met by the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon. When our Lord, trying her faith, 
said he was only sent to “‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,’’? and, employing the 
language customary among the Jews 
towards Phoenicians, declared he could not 
take ‘‘the children’s bread and cast it 
to the dogs,’’ she replied, with a meeckness 
that completely won his heart, ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord, but the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from the table.’’ This willingness to 
be thought little or nothing of,. the won- 
derment of untutored and unspoilt minds 
in the presence of what they cannot under- 
stand, and know they are unfit to appre- 
clate, is always touching, and a mark of 
possible growth and development denied to 
the pseudo-civilised and the proud. The 
savage state, of course, has nothing really 
ideal about it. Rousseau’s exaggerated 
praise belongs to the ‘‘ windy  senti- 
mentalities?’ of the eighteenth century. 
There are none more easily betrayed into 
vices, more liable to the sins of civilisa- 
tion, than the simple, isolated, untried 
primitive dwellers in the mountains and 
woods. At the same time, if the right 
teacher comes along, the unsophisticated 
heart is a virgin soil for his influence. 
The history of the Gospel everywhere 
bears witness to the fact. Christianity 
took swifter and: deeper root among the 
Gentiles than among the Jews, among 
Gauls and Goths and Lombards than 
among Greeks or Romans. Jesus Christ 
himself commended the Samaritan, put him 
higher than the Levite and the Pharisee ; 
and in the forefront of his teaching, at the 
head of the Sermon on the Mount, first 
among the Beatitudes, he set the virtue 
of a modest, teachable, childlike temper : 
‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.’” is 
Healthy, primitive instincts are animal 
rather than spiritual, and are of little 
moral worth-; but they are more likely to 
grow into Christian graces than the stunted 
righteousness and ceremonial virtue of 
the Jew, or the proud self-abnegation of 
the Stoic. There was more hope of the 
Barbarians of Malta than of the decadent 
populations of Rome and Pompei. Have 
you ever read the Germania of Tacitus ? 
It was written some twenty years alter 
St. Paul’s death, and was the work oi a 
Roman historian who wanted to shame 
his fellow-countrymen. Tacitus says in 
this book, in cif2ct, and we should re- 
member that he was both a non-Christian 
and one who looked upon the Gospel as a 
revolutionary superstition: ‘‘ Look at 
these Barbarians of Germany. You 
despise them because to you they speak 
gibberish, and go half-naked, and cannot 
read or write, and live in mud cottages ; 
while you Romans are educated, and know 
Greek, and live in great cities, and worship 
in fine temples, and wear silk and purple. 
But, I tell you, they are better men than 
you are; for while you live in luxury 
and idleness and vice, they are honest and 
chaste and tell the truth. They honour 
their parents and love their wives, and are 
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ous will come from this people when you 
Romans have fallen and perished in your 
sins.’” 

And so it proved. Tacitus was right. 
Rome did fall in its sins, and upon the 
ruins of the Empire grew up the higher 
iaith and civilisation of the Gothic nations, 
the great Medieval world in place of the 
classical, and after a time Protestantism 
instead of Romanism and the right of 
private judgment in lieu of papal authority. 

But, let us remember, our northern and 
Protestant civilisation may have in it some 
of the weakness and falsehood of the 
Roman. I am sure it has. There is a 
mass of perverted sentiment and debauched 
intelligence which is no match for bar- 
barous instinct. If the Boer War taught 
us any lesson it was surely this: that an 
efizminate, money-making, and gambling 
spirit may undermine an Empire if con- 
fronted by a manly, thritty, God-fearing 
peasantry. I have confidence in ,the 
English race. To me it is almost. incon- 
ceivable, in spite of some evil chapters in 
our history, that our vast commonwealth 
should follow the example of Rome; but 
if we are to maintain our integrity and 
power, we shall require a great deal more 
of the Gospel of Carist, both in our dealings 
with our fellow-countrymen and: in our 
intercourse with mankind, than we have 
at present, far more honour and: justice 
and patience and consideration and purity 
and kindness than yet exist in our private, 
civic, commercial and diplomatic life. 
For these virttes are the only powers 
capable of meeting the rude primitive 
instincts, or capable of producing a nobler 
fruit. The Christian and the Christian 
alone is the true and permanent successor 
to the Roman and the Goth. 

But I must not be drawn along this 
interesting path from other features of my 
subject. a 

li the Barbarian had his rustic virtue 
and simpleness, he had also his dangerous 
superstitions, as abundantly appears in 
the record of the shipwreck at. Malta. 
Firstly, it is said that a viper laid hold 
of the Apostle’s hand as he was gathering 
sticks for the fire, and that. the natives 
when they saw it said among themselves, 
‘* This man is surely a murderer, for though 
he hath escaped the sea justice hath not 
suffered him to live.’’? Here is the heathen 
notion of retribution. If St.Paul and 
his company hed -been-: drowned they 
would have declared that they were sinners, 
and had received their punishment from 
the deities of the winds and waves. But 
being saved, their deliverance was regarded 
as an act of divine mercy, a providential 
rescue. ‘‘ They must be good men,’’ 
they reasoned, “‘ to come out of the tem- 
pest unhurt.’’ And therefore when, later, 
a poisonous reptile fastened on the hand 
of St. Paul they said, ‘‘ He is a criminal 
after all. Vengeance has followed and 
caught him.’’ - Vengeance or justice, Diké 
as the Greek word is, was the pursuing 
Nemesis believed to underlie the misfor- 
tunes resulting from the operation of 
natural laws. The worid was thought to 
be full of avenging furies which brought 
drought or famine or disease to wicked 
men, or would drop a beam, upon their heads 


loyal to their kings, show hospitality to | or crush them under a falling wall. Such 


strangers, are not conceited and atheistic. 


was the primitive idea of. the connection 


And therefore something noble’ and glori-| between sin and suffering. - But Christi- 
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anity, with the help of Science, has 
corrected this belief. We know that sick- 
ness and trouble and accident happen to 
the innocent as well as the guilty. The 
sins of men often bring more physical pain 
on others than on themselves. Good 
people suffer, and must suffer, in helping 
the world. Jesus Christ died on the cross 
as well as the thieves, and ‘a vicarious 
atonement is made by every faithful 
disciple. We can only make men more 
at one with God by our self-sacrifice, by 
enduring what we have personally not 
deserved. The real Nemesis, the pursuing 
Diké, which no one can elude for a single 
instant, is within rather than without, a 
retribution on the mind and character, a 
punishment of the faculties, sensibilities, 
and intuitions of the soul. The words of 
the Apostle himself are spiritually and 
awlully true, The wages of sin ws death— 
death to the heart, to the conscience, to 
the brain. So much sin is so much 
deadening of all that truly makes hfe— 
affection, honour, righteousness, noble 
ambition, joy, gratitude, worship, peace. 
Sin destroys these things and we perish. 
‘* He that soweth to the flesh shall reap 
corruption.’’ And the corollary of this is 
that ‘*‘he that soweth to the spirit shall 
reap life.’” The wages of righteousness is 
life. The equally inevitable payment of 
being just and holy and mercitul, temperate 
and patient, modest, self-denying is in- 
crease of life—addition to character, 
deepening of feeling, elevation of thought, 
freedom, strength, influence. 

Then observe the barbarian view of the 
dine. When the viper tell from St. 
Paul’s hand in some way or other which, 
IT do not doubt, science could explain, 
without paisoning him, the islanders said, 
‘*Heisa god!’ This is a way of looking 
at things which belongs to the childhood 
of faith. St. Paul is divine—why? Be- 
cause he is good? No. Because he has 
opened the wondrousness and divineness 
of this ordinary world to men’s dull, 
secular hearts? No. But because he 
is a magician, because he has some peculiar 
power over natural forces and occurrences. 
Christianity, again with the help of science, 
has corrected this notion. It has been a 
difficult task to do so, and it is by no means 
done yet. From the very beginning the 
Gospel was connected with the working of 
magic. Ohrist himself wrought cures in 
the bodies and minds of men which were 
considered by some, at any rate, signs of 
his messiahship. And there is no doubt 
that the barbarian belief in magic as from 

*God influenced the early Church. The 
mysteries of the sacraments are probably 
of heathen origin, the results of a wise 
compromise with pagan rites and teach- 
ing. And at the present day orthodoxy 
is infected by the mode of thought which 
we see in those far-off inhabitants of Malta. 
Jesus is still regarded as the Son of God 
because he healed the sick and, as was 
supposed, walked upon the sea and quieted 
the storm. Without these miracles he 
would have no claim to be divine. But 
the higher, the truer view was also held 
from the first among the more spiritual of 
the Christians. We have it in the Fourth 
Gospel, where we read that Christ was 
divine because in him was the spirit of 
God. ‘* He dwelt among us,’’ says the 
writer, ‘‘ and ‘we beheld ’’—what? Not 
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the wonders he performed like the magicians 
of the East, but ‘‘ his glory, glory as of an 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.’? What wonderful insight is 
there! Jesus was divine because in him 
was the God-like mind, the spirit of good- 
ness and kindness, justice and pity and 
truth, holiness, mercy, long-sufferimg and 
sacrifice, love unfeigned and unalterable, 
comforting and consoling all who turned 
to it, ready to forgive, the spirit of the 
World-Father. Here are the marks of 
relationship and kinship to God, the sign 
of a God-nature that may appear in us 
also and raise us from the dust, and lift us 
to a new level of dignity and spiritual 
excellence, opening to us a sublime new 
world of sacred reality and achievement 


HOLD FAST BY LOVE. 


Hotp fast by Love! This world is full of 
pain, 

Of grievous wounds which none may heal 
é gain, 

Of silent hunger veiled by patient smiles, 

And unseen burdens dragged for weary 
miles ; 

If we could see in one brief sudden glare 

The secret sorrows of men’s hearts laid bare, 

I think we should not dare to add again 

By one harsh word to this dread sum of 
pain; 


Hold fast by Love !_ Love only gives relief 

To every piteous form of human grief ; 

Love only gives us gentleness enough, 

Transforms the touch, which else we feel 
so rough ; 

Love gives us eyes to see and hearts to feel, 

And longing for the power to bless and 
heal, 

O! Heart of Love, Whose is Thy world’s 
great grief, 

Breathe throvgh our souls some power to 
give relief. t 


E. 0. F: 


THE Committee appointed at the last 
Wesleyan Conference to draft a provisional 
constitution for the new Sunday-school 
department has, with practical unanimity, 
suggested a scheme which has been sent 
forward to the Conference: It appears to 
be a safe and conservative scheme; the 
President, ex-President and Secretary of the 
Conference, the Secretary of the Education 
Committee, the Book Steward, the Connex- 
ional Editor, the Secretary of the Temper- 
ance Committee, the Secretary of the Wes- 
ley Guild, and the Treasurer and Secretary 
of the department ; together with twenty- 
Six ministers and thirty-four laymen inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work who, in the 
first instance, are to be appointed by the 
Conference, form the connexional com- 
mittee. Hach synod appoints a district, 
Sunday-school Committee, consisting of 
six ministers and six laymen: The Confer- 
ence will be asked to set apart from the 
Education Fund not less than £1,000 per 
annum to make Sunday-school furniture 
and outfit grants, and to appoint lecturers 
to visit districts and circuits with a view 
to improve Sunday-school organisation. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, 
Te, Ge Ans dd), Oy Bis We Cs ds teds uy 
W. Mz, BR. R., F.M.S., B.8., AST.” 
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(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
supressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the nume and address of the sende7s. | 

CONGREGATIONALISTS AND 
UNITARIANS. 


Sir,—Perhaps the subject might as 
well be dropped after Mr. Thompson’s 
letter: and yet, if it could be discussed 
a little longer, with average ‘‘ suavity,’’ 
something useful might come of it. 

Mr. Thompson says: ‘‘The Con- 
gregationalist of the broader school, look- 
ing round on the theological position of 
the modern Unitarian, finds himself largely 
in agreement with it. And when he says — 
so, and speaks of his attitude as new (and 
new it is to him) nothing is gained by the 
Unitarians retorting: ‘This is what we 
have been proclaiming for half a cen- 
tury.” ”’ 

Ii the Congregationalist had said so, 
nothing that J have written on the subject 
would have been written. It was pre- 
cisely because he did not say so, and 
because he said the reverse, that I inter- 
vened. So far as I can see, the Congre- 
gationalist who is largely in agreement 
with the Unitarian is nervously and tire- 
somely engaged in protesting that he is 
not. And, still further, he seems anxious 
to get into the Unitarians’ house, and 
to make it out that they have no business 
there. This is the very opposite of that 
desirable rapprochement which Mr. Thomp- 
son hails. 

It may be the old Adam in me which 
leads me to resent this, but I am impeni- 
tent. The first movement towards a 
rapprochement ought to be the frank and 
pleasant admission that the Unitarian 
who has so long held the fort has done 
good service, and that he never merited 
the damnation that Evangelicalism threat- 
ened. 

What I maintain is that every single 
article of the ‘‘ New Theology’s’’ creed 
has been ours for generations, set to 
the music of each special day, but essenti- 
ally the same: and what I contend for is 
that this ought to be honestly acknow- 
ledged. That way rapprochement lies 
and I say this, not as demanding any- 
thing to gratify a feeling, but as one who 
is anxious to open up a path and clear 
the air. Seah 

Mr. R. J. Campbell is the best, straight- 
est, and strongest representative of “* The 
New Theology’’ men, and he stands — 
bravely and resolutely for the universal 
Divine Immanence, and for the essential 
Divinity of Man: and this has altered 
everything on the Evangelical side. It 
has restored Jesus Christ to humanity : 
it has broken up the old exclusive idea of 
Inspiration: it has made the Bible a 
human document: it has dissipated 
the notion of an eternal and hopeless 
doom: it has altogether altered the 
outlook upon sin and salvation: it has, 
in fact, set up housekeeping in our 
old Unitarian garden. We are rejoiced 
beyond all telling, but we want to have 
the matter set right, and to have the 


&c., | thing squarely and manfully faced: 


I hope all this is free from “‘ bitter 


‘Tsuavity.™ ~~ Mr. R, J; Campbell, in his 
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late fiery sermon, pours out lava torrents 
of indignation, and calls many of his 
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brother ministers ‘‘ liars, liars, liars.’? 
The worst that I have said is that some 
of them are playing a rather shabby game. 
But God bless them, every one, and 
clear their vision and strengthen their 
nerves ! 
J. Pace Hopps. 
Intile Portland-street, December 2. 


OUR MISSION. 


Sir,—The weighty and eloquent words 
of Mrs. Ceredig Jones—all too briefly 
sumimarised in the report of the amnni- 
versary of the Van Mission—may well be 
pondered by all of us. What is our 
‘‘mission’’ ? What have we to offer 
humanity, at a time when ignorance, 
selfishness, greed, vice, crime, poverty, 
hatred and strife are all too evident— 
when the masses are being spiritually, 
morally and physically slain through 
want of self-control and ignorance of the 
laws of health 2? What have we to offer ? 
A new theological dogma, or sundry 
repairs to the old dogmas? Believe 
these things (we say), and then all will be 
well. As if it were not this very wan- 
dering into the by-paths of theological 
speculation which has lain at the root of 
the incfiectiveness of Christianity to-day ! 
Even Islam (itself a theological system) 
has grappled more seriously with social 
problems. Unitarianism, if we regard 
the spirit of it, means in the end a revolt 
against all dogma, a struggle for freedom 
only as a means of doing work and living 
the spiritual life. 

If we were in possession of an abso- 
lutely correct theology (or explanation 
of the universe) to-morrow, what would 
happen? Our work, instead of being 
done would be ‘not even begun. Indeed, 
the belief that we had a correct theology 
might do us harm, and lead us:to fall 
down and worship it, as is the case with 
the Sikhs and their scriptures, or even 
with the Bible-worshippers among Chris- 
tians. Surely, then, it’s time mis-spent to 
be dogmatically asserting a theology which 
We cannot even prove to be true ? 

As to our hymns, I feel a sense of shame 
when I look at any of our collections. 
Nine-tenths of them offer to God a flattery 
which would be nauseating to any good 
man. It can be accounted for, of course. 
It is a survival an echo of Pagan hymns 
which at any rate were sincere. But can 
we expect intelligent people to come 
out from other churches and cut them- 
selves off from society, for the sake of the 
privilege of singing hymns which do 
not express the thought and needs of to- 
day ? 

We have a mission, if we did but know 
it: It is to get men and women to live 
the life beautiful; and to live that life 
ourselves, even though we or they have 
little theology or none at all. 

: O. A; SHRuBsoLe, 


‘THERE is a persuasion in the soul of 
man that he is here for cause, that he was 
put down in this place by the Creator, to 
do the work for which he inspires him, 
that thus he is an overmatch for all anta- 
gonists that could combine against him. 
— Emerson, 


RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. 


Sir,—We invite the attention of your 
readers to the following statement respect- 
ing the meetings of the International 
Council which will be held at. Boston,U.S.A., 
in September, 1907. 

The meetings in London in 1901, at 
Amsterdam in 1903, at Geneva in 1905 
were the largest and most representative 
gatherings of Unitarian and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers ever held. 
Those who were present realised that they 
belonged to a world-movement in religion. 

The Unitarians of America are now busly 
occupied making arrangements for the 
meetings at Boston. The Rev. ©. W. 
Wendte, the Secretary, says that their 
success is assured, if only a large number 
of representatives come over from Europe. 
A warm welcome is offered to visitors 
from Great Britain and Ireland. The land 
of Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, 
and Longfellow has many claims upon the 
gratitude and affection of English Uni- 
tarians. 

It is to be hoped that as many of our 
people as possible will make the journey. 
It is especially desirable that a large num- 
ber of our ministers should be enabled to 
go. -The knowledge and enthusiasm which 
they would derive from a visit to America 
would prove an inspiration to them in 
their work ever afterwards. 


Owing to the expense, it will be impos- 
sible for many ministers to attend, unless 
they receive some financial aid. You are 
aware that, with the view of assisting 
ministers; Dr. Herbert-Smith established 
a “ Boston Conference Fund,’’ and we have 
been appointed to co-operate with him in 
its administration. It is proposed that a 
grant, not exceeding £30, be made towards 
the expenses of each minister. Some vwell- 
to-do congregations may resolve to send 
their own ministers ; but we plead for those 
to whom no such chance is likely to come. 
The Hon. Treasurer has already received 
in payments or promises £440: we hope 
this amount will soon be largely increased. 

Will you help us? It will assist us 
greatly if a speedy response is made to this 
appeal, so that we may know to how many 
ministers we may offer the assistance of this 
special Fund. 

Contributions may be paid to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. C. Herbert-Smith, 3, Elm- 
court, Temple, London, E.C., or through 
one of the Local Treasurers; promises 
may be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, 12, New-court, Carey- 
street, London, W.C. 

We are yours faithfully, 
J. EsTLin CARPENTER, 
W. Coretanp Bowiz, 
Representatives of the International Council. 
V. D. Davis, 

Ton PritcHaRpD, 
Representatives of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association: 

H. B. Lawrorp, 
HaroLtp WADE, 

Representatives of the London Laymen’s 

Club. 

December 5, 1906, 
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NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE. 


Tue present prosperity of the cotton 
trade is having its cffect upon the con- 
gregation in this district. Whatever the 
drawbacks to their progress may be, that of 
slackness of work counts for very little ; 
and from the financial point of view there is 
not much ground for complaint. Of course, 
there is in several localities the need of 
effort to raise money for congregational 
purposes ; but such cffort is not so hope- 
less as 1t sometimes is. Perhaps the most 
important undertaking of this kind is that 
which is being made at Chesham, Bury. 
The congregation there have always had a 
rather difficult task, but have managed 
to keep going with very fair success. The 
Education Act of 1902 involved them in 
great difficulties through their day school ; 
and the only way to avoid being swamped 
altogether by ruinous expenses was to try 
and raise £2,000, in order, as it were, to 
capitalise some of their liabilities and 
strengthen their position. They are in- 
tending to hold a bazaar in February of 
next year, and are being helped by the four 
neighbouring congregations of Bury (Bank- 
street), Stand, Heywood, and Ainsworth. 
Friends. up and down the country may 
take the assurance that the case of Chesham 
has been carefully inquired into, and is well 
deserving of support. 

There is not much to tell of the regular 
work in the different localities. In congre- 
gations and Sunday schools there are plenty 
of busy folk, and much quiet work is being 
done in various ways. Perhaps in the 
course of another twelvemonths the effects 
of the Van Mission will be more evident 
Interest in that mission 
is rapidly awakening and increasing, and 
there is no telling what it will do. It has 
a great opportunity in this district if it 
never went anywhere else, and can, I think, 
rely on a welcome from our people wherever 
it comes. 

On looking over the district I notice that 
there are. several vacant pulpits, a fact 
which means, of course, the lack of regular 
leadership in congregational life. New- 
church, Rawtenstall, and Horwich are 
without ministers, and Blackburn (of which 
more presently) has not yet appointed one. 
Other vacancies are rumoured, but of them 
nothing can, of course, be said as yet. 
There is work to be done at all these places, 
and the delay is, as always, doing harm. 
Two of the vacancies are due to the removal 
of the former minister to another pulpit. 
That at Horwich is due to the death of the 
late Rev. R. C. Moore, whose loss was 
deeply felt in this district, where. he was 
well known. He did a great deal, by quiet 
and patient work, to build up the cause at 
Horwich, and it is much to be desired that 
a successor may soon be found to take up 
the reins which dropped from his hands. 
The sympathy of many was awakened by 
that early death; and the like sympathy 
will be felt, too, by the friends of the Rev. 
M. R. Scott, of Ainsworth, in the sad 
bereavement that has befallen him. 

To turn to a more cheerful subject, I 
refer to two places where a congregation 
has been recently started—Nelson and 
Blackburn, That at Nelson was begun 
more than two years ago, and has got over 
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the flush and pride of novelty. The num- 
bers in attendance keep up pretty well, 
and the advantage has been secured of a 
much better room for meetings than the one 
used at the first. I preached there last 
Sunday evening, and, in spite of the wild 
weather, there was a very fair attendance— 


between fifty and sixty. The Nelson 


people are not in a position, as yet, to 
maintain a settled minister, and probably 
will not be so for some time to come. They 
are dependent on supplies, and have found 
the neighbouring ministers and laymen 
very ready to help them. Perhaps some 
kind of working arrangement can be made 
to associate them more closely with the 
neighbouring congregation of Colne for 
ministerial oversight. 

You were kind enough, in a recent num- 
ber of the Inquirer, to print an editorial 
note abovt Blackburn and the new move- 
ment which has been started there. I want 
to interest your readers in Blackburn, for 
the long-looked-for opportunity in «that 
place seems at last to have come. _ Many 
years ago there was a Unitarian con- 
gregation there, but it came to an end, for 
reasons which belong to ancient history. 
Since 1867 there has been no representation 
of our religious principles in that town, and 
that fact has often been made the ground 
of reproach against the local association, 
whether justly or not is not now worth 
arguing. Rather more than a year ago, 
the Rev. C. Travers, of - Preston, and 
some of the neighbouring ministers, made 
inquiries in Blackburn, and got together 
a number of persons desirous of joining 
in a movement to found a Unitarian con- 
gregation. In October of 1605 a room 
was.engaged and services begun. They 
have been kept up ever since, and recently 
another room has been found, more con- 
venient and less costly. - There isthe 
making of a good congregation in Black- 
burn, and the friends there have shown 
that they are ready to ‘‘stand their 
cotner’’ in the matter of expense. It is 
highly desirable that an efficient minister 
should be put in charge of the movement ; 
but to maintain one unaided is at present 
quite beyond the power of the congrega- 
tion. They have applied to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and to 
the North and East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission, and these two bodies have agreed 
to contribute £75 per annum each for two 
years towards the salary of a minister, on 
certain conditions, which’ have been 
accepted. The appointment of a minister 
will be subject to the approval of the two 
associations. At the end of two years the 
whole matter will come up for reconsidera- 
tion. The North and East Lancashire Unit- 
arian Mission, as some of your readers are 
well aware, is spending more than its 
income in meeting its existing liabilitios 


in the matter of grants; it cannot, there- 


fore, assist Blackburn out of its ordinary 
funds. A special Blackburn fund has been 
opened, and the committee invite ‘pro- 
mises of subscriptions for two years for 
that object. The treasurer of the Mission 
will be glad to receive such promises. I 
take pleasure in mentioning that the said 
treasurer, Mr. David Healey, enjoys at 
present the well-deserved honour of being 
Mayor of Heywood. oa, 


It has often been said that to have no 


Unitarian’ congregation in a great town 


like Blackburn is a disgrace to the body. 
Will those who have thought and said so 
come forward now and help to remove that 
disgrace? And will those who have 
declined to assist the Mission Committee in 
their present policy towards the grant- 
aided congregations show that they will 
support a forward movement? It the 
present opportunity in Blackburn be lost 16 
may be long before there is cuch ancther, 
and lost it will be uniess the Uniturians 
of this district and ot the country generally 
(for it is the cause of all) resolve to back it 
up. When next you ask me for a Pro- 
vincial. Letter I hope I may be able to 
report a favourable response to the Black- 
burn appeal. 

R. Travers HERFORD. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
| a : 
{lVotices and Reports for this Deparim: nt 
should be us brief as possible, and be sent inly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest, | 


APPEALS. 

London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J, Mar- 
chant, of 37, Clifton-road; Peckham, S.E., 
writes;—‘‘May I once more appeal through 
your columns in aid of my Poor’s. Purse? We are 
situate in the midst of one cf the poorest and 
most squalid districts of London, and the 
demands for assistance are frequent. The help 
obtained at this season is not only devoted to 
the distribution of Christmas gifts, but also to 
cases of exceptional distress which may arise 
during the following year. During the past 
year some liberal helpers have passed away, and 
others are kindly urged to ‘fill the breach.’ 
Contributious of money, toys, left-off boots and 
wearing apparel (especially children’s) will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged.” 

London: George’s Row.—The Rev.. F. 
Summers writes :—‘‘ Will you, please, allow me 
to appeal for assistance for the Poor’s Purse 
and in other ways? I shall_be very grateful 
for gifts not only from old friends of the Mis- 
sion, but also from those who, as yet, have 
never acsisted. In this district the very 
poor abound, and therefore, in addition to gifts 
of money, I shall be glad to receive new or 
cast-off clothing, boots, toys, kooks, &c. These 
may be sent to the Domestic Mission, George’s 
Row, &t. Luke’s, London, H.C. (especially gifts 
in kind), or to 4, Durley-road, Stamford Hill, 
London, N. 

London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Dr. Read 
makes the following appeal:—‘* My Poor’s Purse 
is now nearly exhausted, and, as there is a good 
deal of distress in the immedate neighbourhood 
of the Mission, especially in the case of those 
families where the bread winner is unemployed 
through no fault of his own, I shall be much 
obliged if the friends who kindly send their 
donations for the Poor's Purse and the vatious 
beneficent activities of the Mission will do so as 
scon as possibie.. -1 shall also be glad to receive 
any gifts of new or cast-off clothing or any kind 
of warm bed covering that friends may bave to 
bestow, as these are often of more value to the 
peor than actual monetary help. Parcels should 
be sent to the Mission, 4, Rhyl-street, Kentish 
Town, N.W., and letters to my private address, 
22, Willoughby-road, Hampstead, N.W.” ~ - 

London: Stamford-street, S.E.—The Rev. 
W. L Tucker writes from the Blackfriars Mis- 
sion, Stamford-street, S.H. :—‘‘ May J, through 
your columns, once again appeal on behalf of 
the Poor’s Purse at our Mission? The near 
approach of Christmas finds many of our poorer 
neighbours in distress, and there is urgent need 
of practical sympathy if they are to be really 
helped. Your readers may rely on a wise use 
being made cf their gifts.” 


Bostcn.—A crowded public meeting was 
held on Tuesday evening -in the Assembly 
Rooms to protest against the misrule in the 
Congo State. A lantern lecture: was given by 
Mrs. A. S. Harris, one of the s:cretaries of the 
London Branch of the Congo Reform Associa- 
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Congo, and the devastating effect of » King 


Leopold’s boasted ‘work of moral and material 
regeneration.” Ald. Wm. Bedford took the 
chair, and the meeting was organised by the 
Rev. W. Stoddart. 

Bristol.—We recently reported the sermon 
of retrospect and thankfulness preached by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford on his completion of 
forty yeavs of ministry at Lewin’s Mead Chapel. 
The members took the occasion of their annual 
congregational soirée to make a presentation to 
Mr. Blatchford of a cheque and an illuminated 
address expressing their grateful appreciation of 
his Cevoted services a3 their minister and friend 
for all those years. Mr. A. H. Pope presided, 
and the presentation was made by Mrs. Harry 
KE. Thomas, who said how greatly her husband 
regretted that he was unable to be present. 
Mr. Blatchford, in exvressing his grateful thanks 
for their kindness, siid that the remembrance © 
of forty years filled bim with reverent thankful-_ 
ness; he could not have done it but for their 
loyalty, fidelity, and forbearance, and their 
generosity with which they had always treated - 
bim. His relations with them all in school and - 
congregation had been of the happiest, and he 
tejoiced in the friendly associations he had with 
other ministers in the city. The kindness of ° 
his congregaticn would’ be an incentive to him 
to do better iu the future than he had done in 
the past. : : ES 

Chowbent.—On Saturday, November 24, a 
united meeting of the congregations of - 
Chowbent, Leigh, Astley, and Croft was held 
to welcome the Rev. J. Harwood, as representa- 
tive of the British and Foreign Unitarian. 
Association, and a deputation from the North 
and East Lancashire Mission. ‘he Rev, J. J. — 
Wright presided, and expressed their great 
regret that Mr. John Harrison, whom they had 
also hoped to see with Mr. Harwood, had been~ 
prevented from coming. Mr. Wright then gave 
interesting particulars as to the various congrte- 
gations represented, dwelling especially on=the ~ 
splendid work of the school and Band of Hcpe 
and Guild at Chowkent. Mr. Harwood spoke 
of the aims and works of the Association, and 
the Rev. R. T. Herford of the Mission. The 
Mayor of Heywood, Mr. D. Healey, also spoke, 
and the Rev. T. P. Spedding told of the’ Van 
Mission. Mr. Harwood preached on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and on Monday gave his lecture on 
India. ; 

Exeter.—At a meeting of the congregation 
of George’s Chapel, held Nov. 25, a letter was ~ 
read from the Rev. T. W. Chignell, to the - 
effect that, owing to his advanced age, he could 
not promise to preach every Sunday morning 
after the close cf the present year. It was 
thereon decided that Mr. Chignell should 
preach as frequently as he could, and that a co- 
minister should be appointed to be answerable 
for the work of the chapel. : Ks 

Horsham.—On Thursday, November 29, a 
very pleasant and successful sale of work* was 
held in the schoo]l-room, opened by Mrs- Byles, » 
The vote of thanks was moved by the Rev. T. 
E. M. Edwards, and seconded by the Rev. G. 
Lansdowne; £28 was the resalt towards the 
cost of much needed church repairs. The 
school-room has recently been fitted with block 
gas lights, the gift of Mr. David Price, an 
improvement greatly appreciated. : 

Leeds.—Ona Saturday, December 1, the Leeds 
Unitarian Friendly Society held its forty-third 
annual tea and concert in the Priestley Hall. - 
The Right Hon: Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., 
presided over the meeting, and was supported 
by the president of the Society, Mr. Chas. 
Stainer, aud the Revs. Charles Hargrove, W. R. — 
Shanks, and H. McLachlan. In an extremely 
characteristic address Sir James traversed the 
last fifty years, recalling many memories of 
exceptional interest to J.eeds citizens, and in 
particular to members of the Mill Hill congre- 
gation. Referring to theSociety, he, its founder, — 
was delighted to observe 1ts growth and useful- . 
ness, having now 352 members, and sound in- .- 
vested funds of £2,526. Last ycar’s contribu- 
tions amounted to £219 5s. 73d., and the pay- 
ments included £113 11s. for sick benefits, £12 
for funeral, and £36 for medical attendance. 
Alluding. to the objects of the Society, Sir 
James said it was formed, not only with the 
object of attaching to their congregation the © 
young men and young women who were passing ~ 
through the echools, but also with the hope . | 
that throughit they might be better citizens... 

Leeds: . Holbeck.—A _ successful’ bazaar © 
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tion, describing the condition of life on the» extending over three days has been held for the © 
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purpose of clearing off a small deficit, colour- 
washing the schoolroom, and augmenting the 
general fund. It was opened the first day by 
the Rev. C, Hargrove, on behalf of Miss Bulmer, 
who, unfortunately, was indisposed. Mrs. Connon 
presided. On the second day Mr. J. T. Kitchen, 
chairman of the Church Committee, presided in 
place of Mr. G. E. Verity, who also was unable 
to attend through indisposition. Mr. Grosvenor 
Yalbot opened the proceedings with an encourag- 
ing speech. The proceedings on tho third day 
were given over to the younger scholars, twenty- 
four of whom rendered a piece entitled ‘‘An 
Offering to the Queen,” written for the occasion 
_by the minister, The young people acquitted 
themselves . excellently, and their. offerings 
amounted to £5 12s. Mrs, Shanks presided. 
Despite very inclement weather on two out of 
the three days, the expectations of the promoters 
were fully realised, the total receipts exceeding 
£223. 

Liverpool: Ulet Road.—At the meeting 
of the Rathbore Literary Club on Thursday, 
November 29, Mrs. H. D. Roberts delivered a 
lecture upon ‘‘The Influence of Woman in 
Shakespeare.’’ Colonel Goffey, J.P., presided. 
The lecturer opened by giving an instructive 
account of the position of women in Elizebethan 
times. Peeresses sat in Parliament, and women 
generally had the same advantages in education 
and in public service as men. ‘These preliminary 
considerations were necessary for a full under- 
standing of. the parts played by women in the 
Shakespearean plays. The three women whom 
the lecturer thought to be of the highest type 
were Imogen, Hermione, and Miranda. ‘The 
lecture was of surpassing interest, and was 
listened to with great attention. An interest- 
ing discussion followed, in which the chairman, 
Rev. J. C. Odgers, Mr. W. 8. Cooke, and the 
secretary, took part. There were 53 present. 

London: Highgate.—On Wednesday, Nov. 
28, the Band of Hope, which is coming to the 
end of a very successiul session, was visited by 
the Bermondsey Band of Hope Choir, who gave 
aj very excellent entertainment, consisting of 
part songs, dialogues, recitations, and vocal 
“solos, ajl of which were much appreciated by the 
audience. The performance of the Choir bore 
excellent testimony to the good ‘work of its 
conductor, Mr. A. W. Harris. 

London: Lewisham.—On Thursday, Novy. 
29, there was a sale of useful articles and an en- 
tertainment, opened by Mr. John Harrison, with 
a few cheery words. ‘The resalt was £50 added 
to the funds of the church. The ladies’ com- 
mittee had the sole management of affairs. A 
noticeable feature of the sale was the attendance 
of a good many Lewisham people who had not 
been known to fraternise with the congregation 
before. 

London: Stamford-street.—On Wednes- 
day evening, November 28, Miss Harrict M. 
Johnson, of Liverpool, delivered an address 
upon her recent visit to the World’s Temperance 
Convention in Boston, U.S.A. To an interested 
audience she described the great reception and 
banquet in the Temple, at which over 1,000 
delegates were present, and where the flags of the 
different uniting nations were conspicuous. The 
Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary of the Navy,was 
present, and spoke; ; and President Rocseveit sent 
a telegram welcoming theConvention. The Earl 
of Carlise spoke on behalf of England, and Lady 
Carlislel was elected president of the World’s Tom- 
perance Union. Miss Johnson dwelt upon the 
real good apparent from the existence of pro- 
hibition, and mentioned thatthe State of Texas, 
which they cail over there the “Lone Star 
State,” is expected to “go dry,” which means 
vote prohibition, shortly, and she gave many 
quotations from the words of wisdom spoken by 
the leaders in this great working army. Here 
is one:—‘‘ There is more than one kind of 
heredity.. Not only does a child inherit from 
its father and mother, but it inherits from 
society, and society is just- as respcnsibie as the 
parents.” After avote of thanks to Miss John- 
son for her most interesting address had been 
proposed by Mr. Fred Welsh, seconded by Mr. 
Chick, and carried, Miss lithel Bredall sang 
the American national anthem  ‘* America,” 
which goesto the tune of “God Save the King,” 
and the audience joined in our own National 
Anthem at the end. Mrs. Leighton Tucker was 
in the chair. | 

Loughborough.—On Saturday, Nov. 24, a, 
meeting of: teachers and workers connected with 
the Unitarian Sunday - schools of » Leicester, 
fiinckley, and Loughborough, was held at the 


Victoria-street Chapel. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. W. H. Burgess. Mr. H. Cox, of the 
Great Meeting School, Leicester, read a paper 
on “The Present Position of Sunday Schools,” 
in which he commented onjthe lack of gocd 
manners and reverence ¢o noticeable in many of 
the children and young people of to-day and 
the desirability of parents and teachers combining 
to remedy the evil. He thought some such 
ceremony as that of confirmation in the church, 
or baptism amongst the Baptists, was desirable 
and useful for marking the entrance of young 
people into the church as full members. A dis- 
cussion followed and Mr. Cox was thanked for 
his paper, on the motion of the Rey. A. H. 
Thomas, seconded by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins. 
After tea the session was resumed, and Miss 
Edith Gittins, of Leicester, presented her report 
as visitor of the district Sunday-schools. ‘Lhe 
report recorded much good work, and indicated 
points where improyement was possible and 
desirable. The report was adopted, and Miss 
Gittins thanked for her services. Two brief 
papers followed, one by Miss Jackson, of 
Hinckley, and the other by Miss Dexter, of 
Leicester, both giving impressions of the summer 
school for Sunday-school teachers, at Manchester 
College, Oxford, last July. 

Manchester:  Broughton.—A course cf 
special! doctrinal Jectures by the Rev. Henry 
Dawtrey has recently beec warmly appreciated 
by large congregations, which included many 
strangers of the district. 

Manchester. District Association.—At 
a meeting of the Governing Body held in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert-square, on the 4th inst., 
an application to join the Association was 
received from the Lower Mosley-street Sunday- 
school Congregation. On the motion of the 
President, Mr. T. Fletcher Robinson, secondcd 
by Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood, and supported by 
the Rev. Charles Peach, the application was 
welcomed and unanimously approved, the 
membership of Lower Mosley-street with the 
Association being thereby recognised. ‘Tne 
best wishes of the Governing Body were ex- 
pressed to the young congregation and its 
devoted minister, the Rev, A. Cobden Smith. 
With this accession the Association now numbers 
twenty-three non-subscribing congregations in 
the Manchester District. 

Midland Ministers.—Oa Monday week the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
«That the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties 
assembled at Wolverhampton on November 26, 
1906, desire to express to the members of the 
House of Commons of whom they are consti- 
tuents their deep regres} at the vital changes 
made in the Education Bill by the House of 
Lords, and their trust that the House of Com- 
mons will support the Government in carrying 
@ measure which will restore all those features 
which -will give public control, abolish all 
religious tests for teachers, and put on a solid 
basis the whole system of national education, 
doing justly by all and showing preference to 
none.’ 

Newport, Mon.—On Thursday, Nov. 22, 
the Rev. John Page Hopps lectured in the Town 
Hall Assembly Room on “The Religious Value 
of the Unitarian Faith.” Mr. G. H. Llewellyn 
presided over an audience numbering fully 250, 
who followed the address with the utmost interest 
and appreciation. As the same lecture is to be 
delivered in other towns, it would be unfair to 
atteiznpt any summary or description of it here, 
beyond saying that it was marked by all the 
veteran lecturer’s well-known ability and vigour. 
The work ab Newport is proceeding steadily 
under the Rey. S. Burrows, who has recently 
inaugurated weck-evening classes and lectures 
for the winter months. 

Skipton.—Tollowing upon the Van Mission 
at Skipton, a course of five lectures has been 
arranged under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union on ‘‘ Unitarian'sin and Modern 
Thought’ at the Temperance Hall. Three have 
already been delivered as fullows:—Nov. 22, 
Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman on “‘God—Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and ers s Nov. 27, Rev, W. 
Rosling on “Man: His O ‘igin, Enviionment, 
and Free Will”; Dec. 5, Rev. John Bilis on 
«“Jesus—from Nazareth to Calvary.’’ Much 
interest is manifested by a steadily increasing 
audience. The kindliest feeling has been shown 
by the fact that prominent gentlemen connected 
with orthodox churches (Wesleyan, Congrega- 
tionalist, Church of England), have willingly 
consented to preside at the meetings. 


OUR CALEN DAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Pubiisher not 
later than Thursday Afternocn. 

ne 


SUNDAY, December 9. 

Acton, Craffield-road, 11.15, Rev. F, Hankin- 
son; 7, Rev. ARTHUR HURN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEssE HIPPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission ‘and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanney. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGAR DAPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Mr. J, BrucE Wattace, M.A. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank IK. FrEEsTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.230, Rev. H. Woops PeErRIs, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawtines, M.A. 

flampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Sroprorp 
A. Brooxy, M.A, EDs, iD 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. 
T. Evtior, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savert Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
ArTHuR Hurn; 7, Rev. F. Hanxinson. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11. and 7, Rev. C. 

Roper, BA. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portiland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorDoN CoopPER, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GECRGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. ; 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, I1 
and 6.30, Rev. J. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and " Rev. Fetrx TAyLor. 

Stepney- green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, sas 

: Dewta Evans. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Bast. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smailer Worple Hall, 7, Rev. H. 
Rawuines, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 
Dr. Mummery. 


Beers eS 


PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 1! 
J. McDoOwELt. 
BLacKroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10. 45 
_ and 6.30, Rev. Roserr MoGuz. 
Buackpoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
BournEMoutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. CoE. 
BRADFORD, Chapel- Lané Chapel, 10.20 and 8. 30, 
Bev. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. \ 
Brereuton,. Christ Church, New- road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrrEsTLEY PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorex STREBT. 


11 and 7, ‘Rev. 


and 6.30, Rev. 


The Children’s : 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
meat to Pewee children. "All the ingredients 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


4 ally, pe age 
Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, Wc. 
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CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Smiru. 
CHuzstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 end 
6.30, Rey. D. JENKIN EvAns. 
Dover; Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVER, B.A. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 
eda 6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
\ HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
, ae ae 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRreEn. 
©°> Lznps, Mill Hill, 10.46 and 6,30, Rev. C. 
ess HarcRrove, M.A, 
Lx1orstzR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M 
LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
LiverProot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBErts. 
LivEERPooL, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. J. OpGrrs, B.A. 
Marpstons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. A. FarquHARSON. 
Nzwroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livzns. 
Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER, 
PortsmMouTH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 
PortsMoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 
SoaRBorovuacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTTwEr.L Binns. 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLn REED, 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 
Srpmovurts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 
SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans, 
Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connork. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wa. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, D udley- 
road, 1] and 6.30,!Mr. Witt REAsoN, M.A. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
Tl and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 
sea SEs 
IRELAND. 
Dvus.im, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 
tee Sar 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House 
eee, 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 


ABERYSTWITH, 


ITY TEMPLE THEOLOGY TO- 
J DAY.—Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS will 
speak on this subject next Sunday evening 
(Dec. 9), at LITTLE PORTLAND STREET 
CHAPEL (near Oxford-cireus) at seven. 
Special reference will be made to Mr. R. J. 
Campbell’s late Christian Commonwealth ser- 
mon on “ Divine Authority.” 


Bees CLUB, 19, Buckingham 
Street, Strand.—Social !Club for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Subscription 15s. Reading 
Room, Smoking Room, Library. December 
Lecturers, Messrs. Stewart Headlam, Cobden- 
Sanderson.—F'or particulars, apply Hon. Sxc., 
at the Club. 


BIRTH. 
Trerry.—On December 4th, at Grove Mount, 
Pudsey, the wife of Alfred J. Terry, of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Porrer.—On the 29th ult., at Heald-grove, 
Rusholme, Manchester, John K. Potter, 
son of the late Sidney Potter, of Green- 
heys, Manchester, aged 70 years. No 
flowers. 

RicHMonp.—On November 28th, at Welling- 
ton, N.Z., Emily Elizabeth Richmond, 
widow of the late Mr. Justice Richmond, 


aged 76. 

Scorr.—At the Parsonage, Ainsworth, Bolton, 
on November 30th, Margaret Elizabeth 
Bow; wife of Rev. Matthew R. Scott. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. I[lustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoog. 


50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnrey P. Potter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ResipENce for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

-Y HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


THAGKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON., 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d- Full Tariff and 
Testimovials on application. Inclusive charge 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 

and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 


Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


EATON’S TEMPERANCE KOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 


of its existence. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
—_o— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of gocd 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. ‘Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ORKING HOUSKEEPER wanted 
after Christmas at the Wimbledon 
High School (Day School for Girls). Good 
plain cookery egsential; good manager ; 
active; abstainer.—Address, stating age and 
giving references, H¥EADMISTRESS, High 
School, Mansel Road, Wimbledon. 


\ A TANTED, a situation as Companion- 
Help or any position of trust. Dress- 
maker.—F., 93, Mostyn-rcad, Brixton. 


XPERIENCED, TRUSTWORTHY 
PERSON desires SITUATION as 
WORKING HOUSEKEEPER or USEFUL 
HELP in emall family. Disengnged. Vege- 
tarian.—“ V.,” INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OUNG LADY, Unitarian, desires 
APPOINTMENT as KIND ER- 
GARTEN or LOWER FORM MISTRESS. 
Froebel Union Exams. Trained. Drawing, 
Games, &c.—Address, P. M., INQquiIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 


Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
HicHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 


Lit1an Tarzot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, 


Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 


Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. § 
ministers. 


pecialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly ps to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 


Campden-hill. W. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss EstuHrr Case, 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Classical Tripos). 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EsTrerBRooK 
Hicxs, B.Sc. London. : 
_ A few Boarders received. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditionsof health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 


L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 


C. J. Montaomery, M A. (Oxon). 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
isis LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. j 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencs, Bart., J P. 
Deputy-Chaiyman—Manxk H. Jupdex, A.R.I.B A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastyy, RENCE, 
F.S.1. Miss Onme. 
SrppHEn SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
Ki 10/014/0561/042|0n2n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 

Amount to Credit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 

DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice, 
383 per cent. 

DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. - 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


APPLES.—Excellent Cooking (or Baking) 
Apples. 46 lbs., 6s.; 22 lbs., 3s. 6d. Cox’s 
Orange Pippins, best dessert, 4d. per Ib., car- 


riage paid.—F RANK Roscos, Steeple Morden 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS”’’ 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 
Edited by Rev. J. J.° WRIGHT, F:R.S-L. 
The Volume for 1906 contains 192 pages of brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, 


and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. 


Frontispiece. 


Iustrated Boards, Is. 6d. net. 
Zs. net. 


Postage, 4d. 
Postage, 4d. 


A full-page Plate is given as 


The bound Volume forms a most attractive Gift Book or Christmas 
Present for young 


people. 


Art Canvss, Gilt Edges, 


Lonpon: THE SUNDAY SOHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, St-and, W.C. 


Liverpool: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord St. 


Manchester: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown St. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 188 pp., 23. net. Postage 3d. 
THE RELIGIQGN OF NATURE 
AND OF 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 

By W. J. JUPP. 


ConrtTENTS :—Chapter J. Prelude ; 
Kinship of Nature; III. The Return to Nature ; 


IV. The Healing Grace of Nature ; V. Pioneers | f 


of the Religion of Nature; VI. Seer and Peet ; 
VII. The “Witness us iene VIII. The 
Poet-Naturalists (1); The Poet Natural- 
ists (2); X. The Meare of Beauty; XI. The 


Ethical Ideal; X11. The Faith of the Religion | | 


of Nature ; XIII. Human Fellowshi ip in the 
Religion of Nature. 

“He writes wéll and enthus‘astically of the universal 
kinship of nature, of the ethical idea of beauty, and of 
God ‘as the One Spirit that includes and pervades 
all the parts and realises itselfin and through them.’ ”— 
The Times. ; 

“That the more we realise the immensity of the uni- 
verse, the less we fear it and its laws,is one of the facts 
impressed by Mr. Jupp in this attractive and sincerely 
thoughtful volume.”—The.Bookman.., 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St. Strand, W.C. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. 


Prick THREEPENCE 


Contents for DECEMBER. 


An American in London :—Little Port- 
land Street Chapel and Westminster 
Abbey contrasted: 

Little Portland Street Discourses :— 

I. Concerning Standing Firm, 
II. Destroyed for Lack ‘of Knowledge, 

An Artist’s Poetic Sketch-book, 

The Theological Drift. 

City Temple Theology. 

The Problem of India. 

Thoughts for To-day. 

Notes by the Way. 

A Christmas Dream, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


To Send a Friend at Christmas. 
4d. each, post free. 12 copies, 3 post paid. 


Thoughts from Emerson. 
Selected under the supervision of the late Dr 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
Thoughts from Amiel’s ‘‘ Journal Istime.” 
Selected from Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S translation. 
THE PRIORY PRESS, 70, High St., Hampstead, 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDERBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to: begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. ©. E. PIKE, 
F.R. Hist.S., 100, King Henry’s- road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Il, The | § 


| Seasonable Gift Books. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. G. TARRART, B.A. 


Second Edition. 


. Gracefisl and sincere Sonus Y, 
T. P.’s Weekly. 
8 Fieshuace and sincerity of delight.” 
Inquirer, 
“Finished workmanship,” 
Christian Life. 


“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the & 
teader.”’—Coming Day. 


Bound in Art Cloth, Gilt, 
ONE SHILLING net. 


: Daily Meditations. 
Night unto Night. 


Roan, Gilt, One Shilling each; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. ‘The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CROWTHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. . 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, President 
C. J. STREET, Hon. Secretary 


of the 
Bureau. 


Preliminary Notice. 
SWINTON UNITARIAN. FREE CHURCH. 
& BAA AE 
WILL BE HELD ON 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
APRiIG“ 18th, 19th, 20th, 1907, 


| The Object of the Bazaar is to raise £300 in aid of 


Church Fuads. 
Contributions in money or goods will be gratefully received by 
Mr. T, MUSEKER, Sec.,32, Cheetham Road, Swinton, 


Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND, 
(Continued from page 808) 


Mrs. Crossley... 
Mr. and Mrs. James Storrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Wood ., 
Mr. F. Denby Ashton 
In Memory of George E. Harrop... 
Mr. William Smith scene 
Mrs. Wm. Cartwright... .. .. . 
Mr. Joshua Garside 
Mrs. Albert Harrop 
Miss Hilton . ia 
oe John Moorhouse .. 
Wm. Moorhouse .. 
Me Wm. Shaw .. . 
Rev. H. 8. Tayler, M.A, 
Mr. John Whittaker CTE Rann 
Miss Et PAW OOd miata oats cee 
Miss Hannah P. Wood 
Miss Broadrick .. 
Miss M. B. Broadrick | 
Miss Buckley oe 
Mr. Herbert Buckley .. 
Mr. Lewis Buckley, jun. 
Miss Cartwright . : 
Mr. William ‘Cartwright, jun. 
Mr. Alfred Johnson ’ 
Mrs. Manwood (Oaklands). . 
Miss Moorhouse .. 
Mee Ida Moorhouse .. 
. Frank Moorhouse 
Me Ralph Moorhouse Sarees 
Miss Wood :. :. Sie TOS chemeserens 
Miss Emily Wood 


o- 
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Mr. Harold Woed 10 
Mr. William Shaw, wn: 10 
Mr. PiDPInET é eek wien Sole 10 
Miss Alice Broadtick Nas janie 

Mr. James Dawson .. .. 


Mr. Eli Cope es 
Mr. William Wild Nite 
Miss tacit, (Buckle ysis xc = ade terete 
Mr. John Swindells 

Mr. William Swindells 

Mr. Albert Wright 

Mr.. Joseph Cottrell 
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Stalybridge Chapel Donations. 
School Collection . 
Ladies’ Congregational Society... 
Miss@iacuess.* ct sar te 
Mr. Robert Kenyon 
Miss Brooks .. pst ate 
Mr. Wm. Thompson .. 
Mr. H. Dillwate .. 
Girls of No. 9 Room 
‘A Friend ’* 
 eAehriend oho <i5 
Mr. Elliott Haigh 
Mpc Ay PH errison cif" svenn s cesin tania sieve 
Miss eeC hemi a ors cc accurate ouares 
Minis bnillips 5s, gotecie eee owe 


ied 
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NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without loca ‘page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d: per dozen; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should ‘reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The wae of charge 


is as follows :— a. a 
PER PAGE  .. AG sis 6520220 
HALF-PAaGE .«.; o~ 3:00 
PER COLUMN ... as eee ONED 
INCH IN COLUMN ... Poel wroksa® 


Special Terms for a Serieg 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages,Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s.; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in reapect to THE INQUIRER @0 
be rmiide to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essem-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
: accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 


5 Presipenr - Rey. CHARLES C. COB, F.B.G.S. 


PrincipaL - Rey. ALEX.GORDON, M.A. 


CHAIRMAN - Cor. PILCHER, V.D. 


The last CORT HOt list of donations to this Fund announced in these columns brought the total amount up to 


£14,642 9s, 64d. 


the Fund is now £16,545 16s. 54d., contributed by over 2,000 persons. 
is now required, and the Committee earnestly appeal for contributions towards this amount. 


established in Summerville a full year. 


Since then the following new and increased donations have been received or promised, and the total of 
To complete the Fund the sum of £3,454 3s. 64d, 
The College has now been 


There has been a marked increase in the number of Students at the College, and 


the change has also had a beneficial effect upon the health and work of the Students. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for a deputation to visit any Congregation to speak on the work of the College. 


Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


CHARLES PEACH, Hons. 
THOS. P. SPEDDING, Oe 
JAMES R. BEARD, T; veasurer. 


NEW AND INCREASED DONATIONS. : 


o 
Mr. F. Nettlefold, London (2nd do., 
making total of £350) .. .. .. 250 
Mr. J. A. Fielden, Peterborough.. .. 250 
Rey. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., Bourne- 
mouth (2nd do., eae total of 
ONO) cece ear eset OO 
Miss E. Sharpe, London | (2nd do., 
making total of £200). . . 100 
Mr. W. Long, J.P., Warrington. . . 100 
‘Bor M. G2? ce ow een | OO 
Mx. T. Fielding Johnson, IP., L’cester 100 


Rev. and Mrs. H. EH. Dowso2, Gee 
Cross : : 50 
Mr. J. W. Scott, Bolton : 50 
Lt.-Col. Pilcher,  V.D., Manchester 
(2nd do., making total of £100).. 50 
Mr. G. Hadfield, Manchester (2nd do., 
making total of £100) .- 0) OO 
Mr. J. Hall Brooks, Gee Cross (2nd 
do., making total of £100) .. 50 
Mrs. Thos. Ashton, London: - 50 
Mr. KE, Clephan, Leicester .- 50 
COLLECTIONS :— 
Hope-street, repeats Be. igen. 1, 
Mottram Ses ats 6 
Banbridge 6 
Garden Party 4 
Crumlin .. 4 
Chester .. : 3 
Kidderminster 2 
Aberdare 2 
Raloo .: 1 
Heywood Sunday ‘School : 1 
‘* A Friend,’’ per Rev. Dendy Agate 30 
Monnens of Sale Chapel Congregation 27 
ir. Jonn Carlisle, London -. Z 26 
Mr. Chas. Thomas, J.P.,-Bristol. . 45) 
Mr. T. B. Wood, JP. Middloion: 25 
Rev. and Mrs.: E.-C. Jones, Bradford 
(2nd do.,-making total of £3110s.) 21 
Mr. Lewis Haslam; London. : een t(D 
Miss Warren, London :: :+ «: .. 10 
Mrs. H. Rutt, London (2nd do., mak- 
ing total of £21) .. ome LO) 
Mrs. A. G. Pritchard, London .. .. 10 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, J.P., Leeds .. 10 
Mr. Percy Haslam, Bolton .. 10 
Mrs. Greenhalgh, Oldham .. 10 
Mr. J. P, Garnet, Manchester 10 
M:. Edward Chitty, Dover.. aed) 
MrS.°S.. Payler,; London). -ss- 2 ad, 
Mr. I. F.. Ward, Middlesboro. (2nd 
do., making total of £15 15s.) .. 5 
Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., London. . 5 
Mrs. Ormrod, Bolton .. $ 5 
Mr. Joseph Lunn, Moscow .. 5 
The Late Mr. A.C. Briggs... .. .. 5 
Mrs. A. Currer Briggs, Windermere .. 5 
Mr. W. H. Wood, Huddersfield . 5 
Rey. Jas. Harwood! B.A., London 5 
The Late Mr. David Ainsworth. . 5 
Miss Hadfield, Bowdon 5 


Mr. Richard Robinson, Manchester 

(2nd do., making total of oe we 

Mr. Joseph Partington, Monton. 

Mr. G. W. Chitty, Hythe .. 

Mr. Hugh Atkins, Hinckley 

Mr. J. i’. Kitchen, Leeds 

Miss Panton Ham, Manchester .. 

Rey. A. C. Fox, B.A., Manchester 

Mr. C. Charlesworth, London (3rd 
do., making total of £7 4s.).. 

Dr. R. W. Marsden, Manchester. . 

Miss E. C. Haslam, Bolton. . 

Miss E. D, Gibbs, Scarborough . 
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Mr. Geo. Redfern, Hyde 

Miss Clausen, Glasgow... 

Mrs. A. E. Crickett, Manchester... 

Mr. Wm. Ollier, Knutsford. . 

Miss Taylor, Manchester 

Mr. T. Howarth, Manchester 

Mr. R. Twigg, Glasgow... 

Mr. J. Hartley, B.A., Lancaster. . 

Mr. Thomas Jones, Hyde aye 

Mr. Thomas Bleakley, Atherton. . 
Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Padiham 5 
Mrs. R. B. Drummond, Edinburgh .. 
Mr. J. H. Knowles, Warrington. . 
Miss J. B. Smith, Manchester .. 
Miss E. H. Smith, Manchester .. 

Mr. Wm. Whittle, Chowbent .. 
Miss Annie Heywood, Belfast .. 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A., Hale 
Mr. W. G. Armistead, Lancaster. . 


Bury, Bank-street, Supplementary List of 
Donations. 


SoS: 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, Belfast : 2 0 
Hew W. Reynolds, B.A., Liverpool . 2 0 
r. John Dix, Idle See aes W 
a Samuel Moore, Leeds .. 2 0 
Mr. W. Marcroft, Oldham .. Aor rests) WS) 
Rev. C. Harvey-Cook, pore Soh rare 
Mr. Selby, Norwich 5G, Deglorrsl 
Mr. A. Taylor, Bath Mika t 
Miss Beard, Knutsford .. poet 
Mr. and Mrs. EK. Rigby, Manchester. Lye 
Miss M. Preston, London .. il -$al 
Mr. Edwd. Coysh, Newcastle-on- 1-Tyne Lael 
Mr. J. E. Holden, Rochdale : Td 
Professor F. E. Weiss, Manchester 
(3rd do., making total of £55s.)... 1 1 
Mr. P. J. Bakewell, London. . eh ASSL 
Mr. W. Brindle, Bolton ; lla 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Daniels, Gorton. . 1 1 
Alderman Pennington, Leigh A\eeal 
The Late Miss L. Smith, Colne .. - sak 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dean, Manchester 1 1 
Mr. F. Cooper, Stoke-on-Trent .. i Weel) 
Miss McDowell, Belfast 1 0 
Miss E. K. Bond, Plymouth ee) 
‘* A Friend,’’? Leeds +. 1g) 
Miss Hervey, Petersfield EO 
Mr. G. Rushton, Macclesfield 0 10 
Mr. H. Rushton oF 0 10 
Mr. P. Turner 0 10 
Mr. E. B. Stott, Halifax 0 10 
Mr. Geo. Teggin, Manchester 0 10 
Miss Mottram, Manchester... . 0 10 
Miss M. Mottram, Manchester .. .. 0 10 
Mr. J. L. Worthington, Manchester... 0 10 
Two Lay Preachers, Manchester. . OL 
Mrs. and Miss Hayhurst, Manchester.. 0 10 
Mrs. Tuke, Oldham .. as; 0 10 
Rev. R. McGee, Blackpool. . 0 10 
Mr. R. Roberts, Lancaster . 0 10 
Mr. 8. K. Walker, Southport 0 10 
Mr. John Preston, Stockport 0 10 
Mr. Chas. Halliwell, Halifax 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Mr. W. Holt .. 

Mr. Dennis 

Mr. W. Barlow Fe R 
Miss Dennis (2nd donation). . 
‘A Friend ”’ AS 
Rev. HE. P. Evans .. 

Mrs. J. Wilde’. * 


Donations from Domestic Mission, Belfast. 


COeee wien 
Noosownon 


Mrs. Thompson 0 5 
Mr. F. Rae. . 0 4 
Mrs. McKie . 0 3 
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0 
0 
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(Continued on page 807. ) 
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Mr. J. McLelland . Siok sealsionhans 0-286 
Mr. J. MeCatferty sine Ren aeoe 0 2556 
Mrs. McFell . nie em cies eae O12 0 
‘A Briend’? Satis Scene SOS oO) 
Donations from Park Lane, Wigan. 
Mr. Peter Gorton.. 010 6 
Mr. Wm. Britton .. 010 6 
Mr. N. Wright .. 010 6 
Mr. Arthur Britton .. .. 010 0 
Nie I GOre say atien eae er 0 5 0 
Mr. E. Lowe .. seu ineWar week bere nuevas saat) STO aD 
Mir Was Baker jc, "ces-s ech vessel ae Oe RO 
Mirat sRomax 7... cet en ni ssa OO 
Mr7 He Winstanley... 40.1. *pe ave 20) 2D en) 
Mr. Jos. Layland .. 073=0 
Mr. T. Maitland ., O26 
Mr. ‘H. Smalley sai aie Sere pera ta Oe 
Mr. Ralph Unsworth .. .. .. .. 0 2 6 
Mr. -Thos:-<Chapman= wen cae ek sO ek 
Mr. Jas. Farrimond ‘ eine siGedO asada) 
Donations from Dudley Ga egation. 
Mr C20 Photo pronto atesay = rote ce ee et) 
Mr. Edwd. Harper aeeialy te Gages a sd ie. +815) 
Mrs. Rollason .. acs 010 0 
Miss Ethel B. Rollason: Spee ee eels 
Rev. Ay Thompsont.. . tesa SO OO) 
Donations from Failsworth (Manchester) $i 
Congregation. 
RevieG.cKnight:-o een, asi Seem nate oe elo) 
Mr. Edwd. Whitehead 5 1 S120 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Whitehead EO AO 
Mrs. McMurdo Ee ots eae (0) 
Nirs.-Shepliond sean tas 7. nace coat es) 
Mis Jic\SelVOs@= Seca | pe alnew aioe ae LOmeG 
Mr. We An Sram eo. =o. oes, Lie eee LOR TO 
Mr. J. FE. Allen sien pate OO ESO 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Whitehead we LOSLOSs0 
Mrs “Clovghizcaiy 7. «tes ankeistet ven eichaORLO ma 
Mr. W. Andrews .. Vee ite abe ene anon aeO 
dies Bees ety 0 5 0 
Mrs. Boardman .. 0 2 6 
Mrs. Broadbent .. 0 2 6 
Mrs. Bradley so O02 26 
A Few Friends at Mill- street, Br adtord, 
Manchester .. .. Aen, O-11- +0 
Donations from Bulatey Cae : 
Ald Bib Verte setccmerer . 1:32-0:80 
Mr. J. 8. Mackie sis 3 010 6 
Mr. and Mrs..J. T. Bibby 3 010-2653 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bibby 010 6. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Jopping 010 0 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Hatshead Ose b20 
Mr. Watts Hargreaves 0 4 0 
Mrs. Jane Locking Bo aso eg ee a Oss 
Mr: - James Hatshead...- ..  «. +. “O' 2 6 
Rev. J. M. Whiteman . ce BS RRR oO oer ee Oa 
Mr. and Mrs. John Fann i 0256 
Miss Parker .. fae 0 2 -0'= 
Miss Ada Parker . 0" 2°50 
Mr. R. Mullard 0 2.°0 
Mr. James Smith.. 0.2 AO 
Mr. Harry Nutter OSS 0 
Mrs. Ogden .. Sew Gas OF 0206) 
Dukinfield Old ape Dona List off Donations 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Pollitt... 10.0 0 
Mrs. Ashton... .. S2rors0 
Mr. and Mrs. KK. B. Broadrick . * an) td) 
Mrs. Buckley... .. Sone beh, eS GuSamOes 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Buckley : Se a) 
- Mr. Wm. Cartwright . 3.3 0 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Turs number of the InquiReER, it will 
be seen, is largely devoted to literature, 
though other things are not neglected. 
Next week we hope to have a good 
Christmas number. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke will be prevented by indisposition 
from preaching at Hampstead to-morrow 
evening. 

A MEMORIAL tablet was last Sunday un- 
veiled in the High Pavement Chapel at 
Nottingham, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘In loving and grateful remem- 
prance of Richard Acland Armstrong, 
minister of this congregation from 1869 to 
1884, during which period the present 
chapel was built. He was a fearless 
champion of the right, and combined pro- 
found and devout thought with a life of 
high endeavour and noble work. Born 
February 5, 1843. Died January 4, 1905. 
Erected by Members of the High Pave- 
ment Chapel, 1906.” The tablet, which 
is described as of marble, bronze, and 
translucent enamel, is erected near the 
pulpit, and was unveiled after morning 
service by Mr. Jesse Hind, who was 
closely attached to Mr. Armstrong during 
the whole of his Nottingham ministry. 
The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in the 
course of his sermon that morning, said 
there was a profound saying that ‘God 
is the place -of_souls,’’ and it was that 


thought which gave not only solemnity 
but divine exaltation and joy to the 
commemoration of the faithful departed. 


“Wer unveil only a visible memorial 
to-day,’’ said the preacher, “ but still 
unveiled and hidden in the hearts of 
grateful men is another and a nobler 
memorial—the remembrance of what he 
taught and did and was, the quickening 
influence of his life, the spiritual effect of 
his kindling words, the lucid thought that 
disclosed the vision of his God and our 
God. To many who wandered in the 
darkness of doubt he brought light, love, 
and life. On our roll of ministers are 
many names of men who came directly 
under his influence, and I rejoice to see 
they are represented here to-day. To 
many who were crushed down to the dust 
by the weight of all the woe and the 
misery of mankind he spoke the forti- 
fying word that made them stand erect 
again in their manhood to do battle for 
the right. No one felt more compassion- 
ately and poignantly than he the pain 
and sorrow and sin of modern society, 
yet through it all he maintained a brave 
and manly heart.’’ Having quoted a 
passage from one of the last of Mr. 
Armstrong’ssermons, Mr. Thomas spoke of 
the absolute sincerity of his ministry, his 
impassioned service of truth and righteous- 
ness, his profound pity for the poor, the 
down-trodden and degraded, and con- 
cluded with an appeal to his hearers to 
revive the testimony of their former 
minister, and take up his prophecy of 
international peace and universal brother- 
hood. Both MHope-street Church in 
Liverpool, and the High Pavement now 
have their Armstrong memorial, 

A puBLIc conference on Woman’s Work 
and Wages in Liverpool was held in Hope 
Hall on Tuesday evening in that city. 
The Conference was organised by the 
Hope-street Church Social Problem Circle, 
which during the past year has been 
giving serious attention to the problem of 
sweated industries. A recent address on 
the subject by the Rev. H. D. Roberts 
has been published (Liverpool Opinion 
Office, 9-11, Copperas-hill ; Id.), Alderman 
W. B. Bowring presided at the Confer- 
ence, and addresses were given by the Rev. 
Joseph Anderton, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, 
the Rev. H. D. Roberts, and Mr. John 
Edwards. These last two moved and 
seconded the following resolution, which, 
after some discussion, was unanimously 

assed :— 

“That this public meeting and conference 
of men and women of Liverpool convinced 
of the imperative need of public action in 


the matter of women’s work and wages in 
Liverpool, and in the country at large, is 
of opinion (a) that the Government should 
be strongly urged to extend the necessary 
and humane provisions of the Factory 
Acts to all outworkers by including 
domestic workshops in the regulations ; 
(6) that a wages board be set up in each 
industrial district, the duty of which shall 
be to arbitrate and fix a minimum rate of 
pay in all cases of underpaid or sweated 
labour; and (c) further pledges itself to 
bring by every legitimate means moral 
pressure to bear on such employers, and 
to encourage the women and girls to 
organise so as to help themselves.”’ 

The Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury 
of Wednesday devoted a sympathetic 
leader to the subject. The Liverpool 
Courier had a capital report. 

Many friends will have heard with 
great concern of the serious accident 
which befell the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson 
at Gee Cross on Monday week. At noon 
on that day, visiting a sick member of 
his congregation, on turning to leave, he 
must have caught his foot on the top 
stair of the steep, dark staircase of the 
cottage house, for he fell forward, down 
the whole flight on to the asphalt floor 
below. His whole weight came upon his 
arm, causing dislocation of the left 
shoulder and crushing the internal muscles 
of the arm. He did inot lose conscious- 
ness, but was in a state of collapse fcr 
two or three hours and in great pain; 
only after that time, when he was suffi- 
ciently recovered, could he be removed in 
the ambulance to hishome. When Ajax 
or any other man of mighty muscle puts 
a shoulder out of joint neither he nor the 
surgeons are likely soon to forget what 
they have to face, and it was only at 
noon on the following day that they 
succeeded in getting the bone back into 
its right place. We are thankful to hear 
of daily improvement in Mr. Dowson’s 
condition, but he will have to give up all 
engagements for the present, and will 
probably go to Switzerland next month 
for a few weeks. The warmest sympathy 
of a host of friends will watch with Mr. 
Dowson during his convalescence, and go 
with him into the New Year to that 
needful rest, 


Gop is in all that liberates and lifts ; 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles. 
J; R. Lowell. 


:—Letters, &c:, 
de Die Be K, Ge. 
-M. colts Rev Hiekes 
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‘LITERATURE. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

A Treasury of English Literature (from 
the beginning to the eighteenth century), 
selected and arranged with Translations 
and Glossaries by Kate M. Warren; with 
an Intrcduction by Stopford A. Brooke. 
This book, the result of years of patient 
work, is designed especially as a com- 
panion to Mr, Stopford Brooke’s well- 
known ‘‘ Primer of English Literature,’’ 
but will be valued by lovers of literature 
independently of such special use. At 
the moment we can only say that we are 
delighted to have such a book, for which 
Mr. Brooke has written a worthy Intro- 
duction, and congratulate Miss Warren 
on the completion of her task. (A. Con- 
stable & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Religion and Experience, by J. Biicrley, 
B.A., meets us with a most welcome 
portrait of the author, ‘‘J. B.’’ of the 
Christian World, who thus collects into 
another volume a fresh store of his ever- 
welcome articles, 26 of them, with an 
Introduction, in which ‘‘the endeavour 
is made to sketch a philosophy of expe- 
rience and to show its relation to the 
Christian faith of to-day.” (James Clarke 
& Co. 6s.) 

Bee Songs and other Verse, by William 
George Tarrant, B.A., we had the pleasure 
of welcoming last year, and are very glad 
to note that a second edition is now 
issued, just in time for Christmas, and 
this time tastefully bound in cloth. 
(Philip Green, 5 Essex-street, W.C. 1s.) 

The Seven Wayfarers,a Tale for Chil- 
dren, Old and Young, by Dorothea 
Hollins, comes to us just in time for 
Christmas, to be enjoyed, we trust, by 
many Christmas children, but chiefiy, we 
imagine, by those of maturer years, who 
will appreciate the wise lessons of its 
allegory and the beautiful verses. How 
holiday children take to the story we 
may find an opportunity of testing and 
of reporting before long. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Rosebud Annual, 1907, for the 
amusement of the little ones is as good 
as ever, with some new features that are 
welcome. (J. Clarke & Co. 4s. or 3s.) 
And with it comes Animal Fun, Pictures 
by Louis Wain and others. (J. Clarke & 
Co. Is.) 

Slings of Fortune, by Jonathan Nield, 
we read with much interest, remembering 
with gratitude the author’s admirable 
Guide to Historical Novels. But as a 
novelist himself Mr. Nield has hardly yet 
found his feet. The story is wholesome, 
and the episode on the Cornish coast 
vividly pictured, but admirable as it is in 
its intention the book does not take hold 
and convince. (H.R. Allenson; 6s.) 

The Traveller’s Joy, by Ernest Frederic 
Pierce, has received, as it deserves, a warm 
welcome from lovers of the open country, 
and of healthy, unconventional human 
nature. The story is slight, but one is 
held delighted, amid its scencs, in the 
charming little roadside inn, among the 
meadows, and on the slopes of the South 
Downs. There’ is humour, too, mingled 
with its great rcmance. (Arrowsmith. 
3s. 6d.) 

My Uneommonplace Book, by C. T. 
Campion, M.A., at once justifies its title by 
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photographs of the author’s school and 
college (Charterhouse and Oriel), printed 
in odd places, just inside the cover. 
What he has collected into his book is 
an amusing medley, with a good deal of 
clever university wit in various languages. 
There are epigrams, epitaphs, and a 
number of translations and other poems, 
largely humorous, but others serious, as 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Ueber allen Giffeln,’’? of which 
there is a translation into Greek; and the 
author offers a Latin translation of Eller- 
ton’s hymn, “The day Thou gavest, 
Lord, is ended.’’ Here, on the other 
hand, is a verse, not serious, by the late 
Bishop Creighton :— 

The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust feller, 

But more upon the just, because 

The unjust takes the just’s umbrella. 
Scholars will find uncommon pleasure in 
the book. (Sherratt & Hughes, Man- 
chester. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Pilgrims’ Way, “A Little Scrip 
of Good Counsel for Travellers,’’ chosen 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, is a book of 
serious intent, daintily produced, not a 
country holiday book, but selected verse 
and pros? on Childhood, Youth, Love 
Divine and Human, Marriage and Chil- 
dren, House and Garden, Work and the 
Daily Round, Divinity in Man, Nature, the. 
Citizen, Wisdom, Praise and Prayer, 
Charity, Bereavement and Consolation, 
Age, Death, and other subjects before that 
last. Wordsworth’s “ Intimations’’ and 
Browning’s ‘‘Rabbi Ben LHzra’’ are 
included, and many less known shorter 
pieces. Passages from Heclesiasticus and 
Job are included, and a bit from Jeremy 
Taylor on Prayer, but also a thing as 
modern as I. Zangwill’s parable of Peter- 
kin’s Pudding, following Pascal on 
*¢ Ambitions.’? A book for quiet leisure. 
(Seeley & Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Archbishop Laud and Priestly Govern- 
ment, by Henry Bell, M.A., of the Middle 
Temple, presents a historical study of the 
great Churchman from a point of view very 
different from that of Newman and the 
Oxford Tractarians. As a man self-opinion- 
ated and fixed in his convictions, he is 
described by the author as one who lived 
an isolated life, ‘‘ out of touch with all 
that was great and noble in the aspirations 
of his age,’” of disposition unsocial and 
unsympathetic, hardened into intolerance 
by a priestly education, one who forced to 
the front his ideal of the Church in which 


the bishops were the nobles and the laity 
the seris. “‘It was not the Apostolic 
Church, but the Church of the Middle Ages, 
with its priestly superstition, and its priestly 
authority, which, in spite of the Reforma- 
tion, he sought again to introduce.’’ 
(Constable & Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Among other books we have received the 
following :— 

St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. The Session 
1852-3. A Parliamentary Retrospect by 
Hdward Michael Whitty. With an Intro- 
duction by Justin McCarthy, and notes 


by H.W. M: Reprint ofthe work of a bril- 
liant journalist. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tekel, or the Wonderland of the Bible, by 
J. Horton, a sequel to the author’s ‘‘ My 
Search for Truth and what I Found.’? 
(Philip Wellby, 6, Henriotta-street, Covent- 
garden. 6s. net.) 
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Eternal Life: tts Nature and Sustenance: 


A Reflection by R. Somervell, M.A: Cheap 
edition. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The New Scientific System of Morality, 
by G. Gore, F.R.S.. (Watts & Co. 2s. 6d: 
net.) 

Christianity and Tradition, by P. G. 
Blyth, M.A. (Watts & Co. 3s. net.) 

The Gospel of Dine Humanity, by J. W: 
Farquhar. Fourth edition, revised. (Elliot 
Stock. 3s. net.) 

The Nature and Purpose of the Universe, 


by John Denham Parsons, a member of 
the Society for Psychical Research, author 


of ‘‘ The Non-Christian Cross.’> (Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.) 
The Greater Parables of Tolstoy, wit 
Interpretations, as told to his congrega- 
tion by Walter Walsh, of the Gilfillan 
Memorial Church, Dundee, Author of 
‘¢ The Moral Damage of War.’ (Daniel. 
1s. net.) 
The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer. 
(Williams & Norgate. 33, net.) — 
Naturalism and Religion, by Dr. Rudolf 


Otto, translated by J. Arthur Thomson and 
(Williams & Nor- 


Margaret R. Thomson. 
gate. Crown Theological Library. 6s.) 

To Christ through Criticism, by Richard 
W. Leaver, M.A., B.D., Rector of St. 
John’s, Malone, Belfast. (T.&T. Clark. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities. 1907; (Chatto & Windus. 1s 6d.) 

The Wideness of God’s Mercy, by F. B. 


Meyer, B.A. (James Clarke & Co. Freedom _ 


of Faith Series. 1s. 6d. net.) 
The Pocket Emerson, edited by A. H. 
Hyatt. (Chatto & Windus. 23. net.) 
The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by Edward 


Hullen. (Alex. Moring, Ltd. 
Classics. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Infeand Manners. A Volume of Stories 
Suitable for the Moral Instruction of 
Children. By F. J. Gould. Issued for the 
Moral Instruction League. (Sonnenschein 
& Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Children’s Plutarch. The ‘“ Lives’” 
told in simple language by F. J. Gould. 
Six full-page Illustrations by Walter Crane, 
(Watts & Co. 23. 6d. net.) e 

Thornycroft Hall, by HE. J. Worboise. 
Cheap Hdition. (James Clarke & Co. 
6d.) 

The Ship’s Engines : A Parable, by the 
late T. Campbell Finlayson, D.D. A plea 
for belief in miracle and special answer to 
prayer, (J. Clarke & Co. 6d. net.) 

The Challenge and Other Talks with 
Boys and Gurls, by the Rev. J. G: 
Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the 
Children.’’ Illustrations by T. H. Robin- 
son. (J. Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Much-Abused Letter, by George 
Tyrrell, Author of “‘Lex Credendi,’’ &c. 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Stoic and Christian in the Second 
Century : A Comparison of the Ethical 
Teaching of Marcus Aurelius with that of 
Contemporary and Antecedent Chris- 
tianity, by Leonard Alston, M.A. (Long- 
mans, 38. net.) 


The King’s 


Tue Rev. H. W. Hawkes writes to say 
that he will be glad to send to any of 
our ministers, who care to send a penny 
stamp and address, a copy of his booklet, 
“The Coming of the Christ,’? the poem 
recently noticed in these columns. 
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BOOKS AND A CONFESSION. 


Qui sexcuse s’accuse. But we cannot 
help it! Towards the end of a year, and 
seeing clearly what may still be accom- 
plished and what is now impossible, we 
have to acknowledge that ‘here are some 
books which we had hoped to make the 
subject of full revelew, which must now 
be passed over with this brief reference. 

Women's Work and Wages, a Phase of 
Life in an Industrial City, by Edward 
Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson, and George 
Shann, M.A. (Fisher Unwin: 6s.), we 
received and have looked into with the 
keenest interest. It is another of those 
thorough and painstaking studies of the 
actual facts of life in great centres of 
industry, which are doing so much to 
compel people to attend to social questions 
and seek for more effectual means of 
helping those classes of wo:kers who 
have the hardest lot. This book, which 
is concerned with the women workers of 
Birmingham, should be placed side by 
side with Mr. B.S. Rowntree’s “‘ Poverty: 
A Study of Town Life,” dealing with the 
city of York, and be made the subject 
of careful consideration. 

Even earlier in the year we received 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s last novel, IFen- 
wick’s Career (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.), 
which we had followed with unfailing in- 
terest through the numbers of the Century 
Magazine, in which it first appeared. The 
nemesis of the first deception and the 
growing tragedy of the disappointed 
artist life is told with great power, and 

~ side by side with it the pathetic story of 
Eugénie de Pastourelles; but the most 
delightful touch came into the story, to 
our mind, with the brightness and healthy 
vigour of the daughter, when they were 
back from Canada, and she heard for the 
first time of her father. ‘*‘ But—oh! 
Mummy, Mummy! ’—this between laugh- 
ing and crying—‘I-do guess you were 
just a little fool!—I guess you were!’ ”’ 

Then we had also the first volume of 
Prolegomena of A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, based on W. F. Moul- 
ton’s Edition of G. B. Winer’ s Grammar, by 
dames Hope Moulton, of the Didsbury 
Wesleyan College (T. & T. Clark. 8s. net), 
practically a new book, of the greatest 
value, of which a second edition was very 
quickly demanded. ‘‘ Unquestionably, the 
standard Grammar of New Testament 
Greek,’’ said Dr. Marcus Dodds, while 
Professor Deissmann was equally em- 
phatic in his praise. 

Of that refreshing book on the religious 
education of children, The Training of 
the Twig, by the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, 
M.A., of Hampstead, we spoke with much 
pleasure at the time of its appearance 
early last year, but we have since had 
three other books of his: Old Beliefs and 
New Knowledge (Longmans. Is. 6d. 
net), Is Religion Undermined ? (Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d, net), and Religious Hdu- 
cation: How to Improve It (Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net), all of which, we are confi- 
dent, will reward careful reading. They 
will be found helpful towards the reali- 
sing of the truth of a spiritual faith. 
Here is a timely warning from the last 
of these books: ‘*One can only teach 
that which a child can learn. To attempt 
to teach him what he cannot learn. is not 


only to fail to teach him anything, but { Black. 3s. 6d. not). 


also to give him a permanent distaste for 
what he would otherwise have been inter- 
ested in later on. Teachers whose zeal 
outstrips their discretion sometimes bore 
children so persistently by habitually 
making the above-mentioned mistake, 
that they teach their pupils to perma- 
nently dislike religion.’’ 

And finally there is The 
Hymnal (Oxford University Press. 
London: Henry Frowde. Is. net), 
which the Bishops’ condemnation makes 
one the more eager to study. But to 
this we must really manage to return. 


English 


— 


EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE.* 


Tuis little book on Eucken’s Philosophy 
is of quite exceptional interest and impor- 
tance. Itis published with the assistance 
of a grant from the Hibbert Trustees, 
who have evidently . recognised that 
Kucken’s Philosophy makes for the pro- 
motion of ‘‘ Christianity in its simplest 
and most intelligible form.’’ This is the 
first considerable attempt to bring home 
to thoughtful minds inEngland the teaching 
ot Hucken, and Professor Boyce Gibson is 
to be heartily thanked and congratulated 
on the clear, simple, and impressive way in 
which he has interpreted the thoughts of 
Eucken upon the great problems of exist- 
ence. Readers of Tue INQUIRER will remem- 
ber some articles on Kucken by Dr. Tudor 
Jones which appeared in these columns in 
January last. They were necessarily slight 
and introductory, but they will have 
awakened an interest which the present 
book will do much to increase. 

In Eucken’s Philosophy we meet with 
the most definitely religious teaching since 
that of Dr: Martineau. Here is a German, 
trained in all the best and severest tradi- 
tions of the schools, a profound student of 
preceding thinkers, and an original and 
powertul thinker, who believes in God and 
the soul and in Free Will. He is essen- 
tially a spiritual philosopher, and a man 
of the world in the best sense of that much- 
abused phrase. He cares for life more 
than for thought. He knows the academic 
point of view, and is learned enough not 
to despise it as some original and untrained 
minds will do; but he sees also its limi- 
tations and realises that philosophy is the 
concern of every man, and that it has to do 
with life in the largest, fullest sense. 
Broadly speaking, there are three schools 
of Philosophy represented to-day, which 
may be described as Naturalism, Idealism, 
and Humanism. Naturalism teaches the 
priority of sense over spirit. ‘‘ All the 
inner properties of mind, all qualitative 
differences in experience, are explained as 
the inevitable result of the variations in 
relative position of infinitesimal elementary 
centres of force.’’ ‘‘ Hence, when natural- 
istic theory proceeds to develop its hold 
upon life, it is able to assert that the one 
main problem of life is to seek out its true 
relation to the environment. With this 
maxim disappears the last claim of the 
spiritual to have any initiative or any 
value of its own.’’ ‘“‘ The real strength 
of Naturalism,’’ says Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ lies 


in the weakness of the world’s spiritual 


* «Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life.’’ 
By W. R. Boyce Gibson, Lecturer in Philoso- 
hy at the University of London. (A. & C. 


life. Naturalism is most formidable when 
it takes its point of departure, not theoreti- 
cally from mere sense-data, but practically © 
from the inertness and slavishness of the 
spiritual life of the human community.”’ 
‘* Kucken’s work,’’ he says finely, ‘‘ may 
be briefly described as a_ philosophical 
crusade against every form of spiritual 
lethargy and indifference. There must be 
a definite break with all that binds us to 
the conventional, unprincipled life that 
has grown easy to us, and we must not 
return to the old ways, save as citizens of a 
new spiritual world.’’ It is this intensely 
ethical and spiritual note which will 
attract all those interested in religion to 
Eucken. He vindicates man’s freedom 
as a spiritual being, and in doing so breaks 
with the orthodox schools of Idealism. 

‘“ There is, indeed, no more satisfying 
defence of freedom than that involved 
in the whole development of Eucken’s 
philosophy,’’ says Professor Gibson. ‘‘ It 
is.as a philosophy of life and freedom that 
we must look to Eucken’s work for in- 
spiration.”’ ‘‘It is the vindication of 
our personality. It implies a break with 
every attempt, theoretical or practical, 
to interpret personal life either as a mere 
prolongation of the natural life which has 
its roots in sense-experience, or as a mere 
incident in the life of God. It asserts the 
freedom of the personal agent, and pro- 
claims that. the relation of man both 
to Nature and to God can be understood 
only in the light of man’s free agency.’’ 
““Tt is fundamental with Eucken that 
doubt is cured not by meditation but by 
action. Meditation by itself may well 
give good answers to questions that have 
an academic interest only. The questions 
which mere meditation suggest may be 
answered by mere meditation, but the 
problem of our life-process can be solved by 
the life-process only. Itis spiritual heroism 
and not an endless meditation that solves 
the problems of our life.’’ All this is not 
a condemnation of reason or indifference 
to the meditative or theorising side of life. 
It is insistence that if you would explain 
life you must first of all live the life to be 
explained. The life of the spirit is more 
important than the. life of thought which 
tries to understand the life of the spirit. 
Tf thought is in full activity without that 
inner life of freedom and love to work upon, 
it will come by itself to disastrously false 
conclusions. Spiritual effort is of more 
importance than theoretical reasoning, and 
is the presupposition of any satisfying 
results which may be obtained by thought. 
“<Tf freedom, immortality, and God enter 
into our life at all, then on Eucken’s theory, 
it is reason itself which helps the life to rea- 
lise their presence, their meaning, and their 
value, and in proportion as they are 
fundamental for life,they become the funda- 
mental problems of the reason.”’ “‘ It 
is Eucken’s central merit to have discussed 
the fundamental significance of the religious 
categories. What he has most at heart is 
the success of the great cause for which 
his philosophy contends—the establish- 
ment of a human culture that shall express, 
through its whole complex fabric the hero- 
ism and devotion of the spiritual life.”’ 

We have quoted largely from passages 
which represent the spirit in which Hucken 
approaches his problem, because 1t 18 Im- 
possible to deal here m detail with the 
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teaching itself. As we read this book we 
become ever more conscious of the presence 
of a man with a noble personality, and a 
large, rich life of experience, a man with 
a strenuous and heroic spirit a man, not only 
thinking but living with all his might. 

Professor Boyce Gibson is not a mere 
disciple; he points out the weak places 
in Eucken’s thought, and is not afraid of 
differing from him at times. But he has a 
real reverence for Kucken, as well as a most 
thorough understanding of his writings. 
That union of reverence and unprejudiced 
study is needful for the right representation 
of sucha man. This little book should be 
very widely read. It is not only a help to 
our philosophical knowledge and thought, 
it is an appeal to that which is best and 
most heroic in our nature. 

H. G. 
———_—— 


A BOOK OF NATURAL RELIGION.* 


In Tue Inquirer of September 22 we 
offered a first word of welcome to Mr. 
Jupp’s book, and have been too long in 
returning to it for further notice. Into 
this book, we then said, ‘‘ a man’s heart 
has been put, and the heart of a man who 
knows ‘the healing grace of Nature.’ ”’ 
That is its great charm,which will ensure for 
it an entrance, as with the touch of helpful, 
gracious friendship, into the mind and 
heart of many who have fallen into con- 
fusions of thought and hopelessness amid 
the darker problems and th2 conflicts 
and follies of this present time ; while to 
those who need no conversion it will come 
as the happy greeting of a comrade in that 
beautiful new world of faith and hope and 
love, in which they and he together have 
found a home. 

Early in the second chapter, on ‘‘ The 
Kinship of Nature,’’ we read :— 

“* Tt is surely one of the most significant 
facts of the modern world that as the Uni- 
verse has widened to man’s view he has 
learned to make himself more at home in 
it: Though strange and mysterious still— 
sometimes so appalling in its vastness—it is 
no longer a hostile region, ruled by jealous 
unseen Powers that watch to do him wrong, 
or to find him lax in offering sacrifice at 
their shrines. It is his own world wherein, 
for a while, he may dwell with other crea- 
tures, in peace and love—an observer and 
yet also an actor in the drama of existence. 
The old feeling of alienation and estrange- 
ment, which so long oppressed the human 
heart, is passing away. The earth is no 
more under a curse, and none need think 
of himself as an outcast of paradise, or a 
forlorn pilgrim destined to wander and weep, 
_ to sin and repent, till he is translated to a 
more permanent abode in heaven or hell. 
Here and now man is a free citizen of the 
universe—a member of the large and 
wonderful household of life. And in learn- 
ing this he has become aware of a quite 
sacred kinship between himself and all other 
beings who share life with him here. A 
spirit of unity and harmony and social 
brotherhood begins to prevail on the earth.”’ 

And at the close of the next chapter, on 
££ The Return to Nature ’’ :— 

“*No longer harassing ourselves with 
vain theories of an external supramundane 


*««The Religion of Nature and of Human 
Experience.” By W.J.Jupp. (Philip Green, 5, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 2s. net, postage 3d.) 
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deity, limited and personal, distant and 


hard to please, we discover the Divine 


within the natural and human—the all- 


creative, all-inspiring Presence, whose One 


and Everlasting Life flows and pulsates 


through the manifold forms of that real 
universe which is our home. Our thirst 


for God is the longing of the real within 
us for the real which is within the whole ; 


and in returning to Nature, in fearlessness 
and love we drink at the living fountains 
and are satisfied.’’ 

Such is the faith in which Mr. Jupp 


sets himself to show what the religion of 


Nature and of Human Experience may be to 
us in this living present, and how it may be 
realised with a new gladness and quietness 
of heart by those for whom old beliefs and 
forms of worship and ritual observance 
have fallen away. The permanent things 
of the Spirit remain amid all changes of 
thought, and with growing knowledge 
of the universe and deeper experience of 
human life they are there for fuller appre- 
hension and the perfecting of fellowship 
with God and man. That, as we under- 
stand him, is what Mr. Jupp means by 
religion. His book is full of encourage- 
ment and the beautiful simplicity of 
wholesome thought and pure affection. 
The chapters on Wordsworth, ‘‘ Seer 
and Poet,’’ and on the Poet Naturalists, 
Thoreau, and such lovers of animals as 
Seton Thompson, W. H. Hudson, and W. J. 
Long, are among the most delighttul in 
the book; and then comes the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Appeal of Beauty,’’ from which 
we quoted in our former article. In the 
presence of beauty thrcugaout the universe, 
and the moving power of its silent, but all- 
pervading witness, Mr. Jupp rightly sees 
Divine significance. ‘‘ The Spirit of Crea- 
tion,’’ he says, ‘‘ realises itself in Beauty.”’ 
This we find indubitable, that beauty is 
the expression of a supreme Joy in 
creation, and a message to us from the 
Giver of all life, bidding us also rejoice. 
But when Mr. Jupp goes on to find in the 
realising of such beauty in human life, 
also ‘‘ the tzue ethical impulse—the guiding 
and satisfying aim of the ideal good,’’ we 
are not so sure that we can follow 
him. ‘‘To make life beautiful, in all 
its relations and activities,’’ he says ‘‘is 
the real and final significance of moral 
endeavour.’ But surely there is more 
than this in the instant claim of moral 
obligation, and a greater urgency in the 
appeal of truth and righteousness. The 
demand ior loyalty to the highest ideal 
of personal character goes beyond the 
zsthetic demand for harmonious beauty, 
and it is here, as it appears to us, that we 
are brought most surely to the conviction 
that we are called into living fellowship 
with the Eternal, who is Himself Truth and 
Righteousness and Love. It is not simply 
the general order of things which makes 
the universe, in which we recognise a per- 
fect fitness and beauty, which claims our 
submission and secures our peace, but the 
One eternal Power, Source of all that order, 
steadfast in the purpose of unchanging 
good, the ‘‘ Beautiful of Ancient Days,’ 
God Himself, who would draw us into the 
communion of the higher life, as children 
with our Father; and it is obedience in 
that direct’ personal sense, in harmony 
with the supreme Righteousness and 
Love, which we are called upon to 
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render. It is true, no doubt, that they 
who learn to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with their God, are thereby 
realising the perfect beauty of life; they 
are alsa securing its truest happiness ; 
but neither beauty nor happiness is ‘‘ the 
final significance of moral endeavour ’’ but 
simply obedience to the Highest. It is 
a growing life in which we find ourselves 
involved, in which we are led from step to 
step of moral achievement to yet more 
perfect vision and new aspiration and en- 
deavour. Theconstant thread in such a 
spiritual life is that itis not ot ourselves, 
but we are in God’s hand; He calls us 
to that obedience and gives us that great 
joy. To be doing the Father’s will, in a 
growing perfectness of human fellowship, 
that, we should say, is the final significance 
of moral endeavour. We have felt, in 
reading Mr. Jupp’s chapter on ‘‘ The 


Ethical Ideal,’’ as we did in his former — 


essay on ‘‘ The Forgiveness of Sins and the 
Law of Reconciliation,’’ that there is some- 
thing more in the confliet with moral evil 
than he has expressed. There appears to 
us danger of losing the true grip of life 
for moral progress, and the’ conquest of 
sin in the world, when moral evil is re pre- 
sented simply as a failure to come up to the 
ideal, or something ugly introduced where 
there should be harmonious beauty. There is 
a question of personal loyalty or treachery, 
a rebelliousness of will to be overcome, 
a cleansing and subduing in urgent conflict, 
through which a man must often pass to 
the higher lite. We may be rested in our 


conflict through a sense of the great calm- | 


ness of Nature, but we must fight our own 
battle through, and then give ourselves in 
complete surrender to the Father’s will. 
We shall, perhaps, make our meaning 
clearer if we quote another passage from 
Mr. Jupp’s chapter on ‘‘ The Faith of the 
Religion of Nature,’’ which we are disposed 
to question only at one point. ‘* Love,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is the final interpreter. And it 
is when, after using our best powers of 
analysis and judgment, we draw near to 
the Living Soul of things and let the Spirit 
of life ‘ bear witness with our Spirit,’ it 
is then that, according to our capacity of 
reception, the inner significance of it all 
is made real to us. It is of this experience 
that faith is born—the faith which is a 
sense of profound confidence in the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. We may call it 
insight, feeling, imagination, sympathy, 
trust ; we may call it belief in God, the re- 
conciliation of the human and divine, the 
mystic union, the Eternal Life. Names 
do not greatly matter; none of them can 
suffice; the reality is deeper than all 
words, and no philosophic theory has ever 
expressed it—no theological creed has 
ever defined it. It is a sense of relation 
to the inner life or spirit of the whole, 
which takes away all fear and all distrust, 
which saves us from being offended or 
dismayed at the confusion and deformity 
that so often meet our sight; it is an 
emotional realisation of our own unity 
with the inner purpose of things, and of 
the harmony of all other creatures in that 
purpose; it is the peace of Life itself, in- 


spired by Love—not a Nirvana, bereft of . 


passion and estranged from joy, but the 
repose of intense feeling and profound 
resolve.’’ 

But are not we meant to be offended ang 
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dismayed at the confusion and deformity, 
which meet our sight ? Do we not so realise 
the Divine purpose that we should fight 
against these things, and every form of 
evil, and so overcome and achieve a more 
perfect life ? 

There is the one purpose of unchanging 
good, and we cannot think that it is of little 
consequence how we think of this, or by 
what name we speak of the Eternal. We 
might be moved to question also the last 
pages of this chapter if it were not for its 
concluding words (p. 174). It is the living 
God, who is all in all, in whom we live 
and move and have‘our being. With Him, 
in the doing of His will, who. is eternal 
Righteousness and Love, we find the 
answer to all our questions, the guidance 
which alone can lead us in the true way 
of life. 

—————_ 


ANOTHER HASTINGS DICTIONARY.* 


Onty two years ago Dr. Hastings brought 
out the extra volume of his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’’ being the fifth volume of that 
most admirable work, the first of which 
appeared in 1898. It is surely a signal 
proof of his genius as editor, and of a 
systematic and most strenuous diligence 
that we now have the first volume of an 
entirely new dictionary, again a substantial 
volume of over 900 double-column pages, 
with promise of a second volume to com- 
plete the work, while rumour of yet 

another dictionary in preparation has 
already reached us. 

The present work is to be regarded as 
complementary to the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’’ and it is designed especially 
for preachers. Its aim is to give an account 
of everything that relates to Christ, his 
person, life, work, and teaching. In the 
preface we are told :— 

“Tt is called a ‘ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels,’ because it includes every- 
thing that the Gospels contain, whether 
directly related to Christ or not. — Its 
range, however, is far greater than that 
of the Gospels. It seeks to cover all that 
relates to Christ throughout the Bible and 
in the life and literature of the world. 
There are articles on the Patristic estimate 
of Jesus, the medieval estimate, the 
Reformation and modern estimates. There 
are articles on Christ in the Jewish 
writings and in the Muslim literature. 
Much attention has been given to modern 
thought, whether Christian or anti-Chris- 
tian: Every aspect of modern life, in so 

far as it touches or is touched by Christ, is 
described under its proper title. Still the 
Gospels are the main source of our know- 
ledge of Christ, and it will be found that 
the contents of the Gospels, specially their 
spiritual contents, have never before been 
so thoroughly investigated and set forth.’’ 

In thisfirst brief notice we can only offer 
a word of cordial welcome, and note the 
rich promise of interest which this volume 

-contains. Among the best-known con- 
tributors we note Professor Adeney, who 
contributes an article of fourteen columns 
on the Aprocrypha, and Professor Johannes 
Weiss, of Marburg, who writes on the 


*«¢ A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,’ 
Edited by James Hastings, D.D., with the 
assistance of John A, Selbie, D.D., and (in the 
reading of the proofs) of John C. Lambert, D.D, 
Vol, I.: Aaron—Knowledge. (T. & T, Clark, 
21s. net.) 


Ethics of Jesus or the Gospels ; Dr. 
Marcus Dodds, who writes on Inspiration, 
and the Rev. W. R. Inge on the Contents 
of the ‘‘ Gospel of John.’’ The article 
on ‘‘ Christ in Art ’’ is by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer; that on the name Christian by 
Dr. James Moffat. Prof. Sanday, and Prof 
A. 8. Peake are also here. We note with 
special interest that to this volume the 
Rev. Edgar Daplyn contributes articles 


on ‘‘Appreciation of Christ,’’? ‘‘ Be- 
loved,’” ‘* Deliverance,’’ ** Good,’’ 
** Goodness,’ and ‘* Gift” -The- first 


of these articles is the most elaborate, 
filling two columns and a half. We quote 
the opening and concluding sentences : 
‘* The whole New Testament is one long 
appreciation of Christ.’’ ‘‘ This many- 
sided appreciation of our Lord in his own 
day, in addition to its obvious gain to the 
Christian preacher, ‘is suggestive of the 
many differing points of view from which 
men may reverently regard Christ, each 
one expressive of a truth, though not the 
entirety of the truth. And it may also 
indicate the many successive ways of 
wonder, repentance, sympathy, and vision 
in which Christ speaks to each individual 


soul.’’ 
ey 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.* 


Tue books, large and small, which we 
have grouped together for brief notice 
here, are witnesses to the wide-spread 
interest. in the comparative study of 
religions. Mr. Jordan’s elaborate work, 
which is first on our list, is specially 
noteworthy as furnishing a __hand- 
book, which attempts to cover the whole 
field of study of comparative religion. 
For many years the author has been 
devoted to the study, and the book arose 
out of a course of special lectures on the 
rise and development of the science given 
in the University of Chicago. It will be 
found of great interest and value, if only 
for the survey of the literature of the 
subject prefixed to each chapter, and the 
account of the workers in this field in 
many lands. The chapter on the Prophets 
and Pioneers of the science traces the 
matter down from the Gnostics to Max 
Miiller; and then follows an interesting 
account of the chief workers in Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Belgium, and 
other lands: Under America due honour 
is done to the late James Freeman Clarke, 
of whom it sounds strange to read 
as Professor Clarke ; but it seems that he 
was at one time professor of Natural 
Religions and Christian Doctrine at 
Harvard. More than 100 pages are devoted 


* «Comparative Religion: its Genesis and 
Growth.” By Louis Henry Jordan, B.D. (Edin.) 
With an Introduction by Principal Fairbairn. 
(T. & T. Clark. 12s. net.) 

“The Evolution of Religion: an Anthropo- 
logical Study.” By L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
(Williams & Norgate. Crown Theological 
Library. 5s.) 

“Religion: its Origin and Forms.” By J. A. 
Macculloch ; and “Sacred Literature.’’ By George 
L. Hurst. (J. M. Dent & Co. Temple Primers. 
Is, net, each.) 

«The Teachings of Zoroaster and_ the 
Philosophy of the Parsi Religion.” By 8S. A. 
Kapadia, M.D. (Murray. « Wisdom of the East ”’ 
Series, 2s. net. 

«Tslam.’”’ By Ameer Ali, Syed, M.A., C.1.E.; 
and “The Religion of Ancient Egypt.” By Pro- 
fessor Petrie. (Constable. ‘* Religions Ancient 
and Modern ” Serieg. 1s. net, cach.) 


to appendices on very various subjects; 
including Babel and Bibel, the German 
Emperor’s famous letter to Admiral Holl- 
mann, the Max Miiller Memorial Fund; 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s contributions to 
anthropology, several lists of lectures such 
as the Baird, Hibbert, and Gifford, and 
finally a note on the Chicago £‘ Parliament 
of Religions ” idea: 

Mr, Farnell’s scholarly work is also the 
result of lectures, which were delivered 
under the Hibbert Trust in Manchester 
College, Oxford, in the spring of 1905. 
The first two lectures are on the method 
and problems of the comparative study of 
religions; the other two lectures take up 
special subjects for illustration, 7 e., The 
Ritual of Purification and the Evolution 
of Prayer. 

The two little Temple Primers would 
have been impossible a generation ago. 
Mr. Macculloch’s book, indeed, excludes 
Judaism and Christianity from his survey, 
because it was thought advisable to limit 
it to ‘‘ an account of the so-called Pagan 
religions,’ but the Primer on Sacied 
Literature includes that of the Hebrews 
and of Christianity with the rest; 

The ‘‘Wisdom of the Hast”’ series, 
edited by Mr. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. 
Kapadia, of which we note one of the 
recent numbers, is now published, it will 
be seen, by Mr. Murray. It is a series 
attractively issued, for the most part of 
shilling books. Messrs. Constable’s series 
of ‘‘ Religions Ancient and Modern,’’ is 
also of great interest and value. 


= 


BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 

Tue four books here mentioned together 
are a striking testimony to the great work 
that is being done in the University of 
Berlin for the modern interpretation of 
Christianity and its early history. They 
illustrate at the same time a most 
welcome new departure among the leading 
German scholars, in the attempt to 
popularise the results of their scientific 
labours, and bring them within the reach 
of thoughtful non-academic people. The 
second and third of these books represent 
courses of popular lectures given in the 
University after the manner of Harnack’s 
famous course on ‘“‘What is Chris- 
tianity ?’?” 

Professor Pfleiderer’s great work on 
Primitive Christianity, first published in 


* «Primitive Christianity, its Writings and 
Teachings in their Historical Connections.”” By 
Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University of Berlin. _Trans- 
lated by W. Montgomery, B.D., and edited by 
the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Vol. I. 
(Williams & Norgate. Theological Translation 
Library. 10s. 6d. net.) 2 

“‘ Christian Origins.’”’ By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., 
Professor in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Daniel A. Huebsch, 
Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“The History of Early Christian Literature: 
The Writings of the New Testament.” By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., late 


Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. (Williams 
& Norgate. Crown Theological Library. 5s.) 


«The Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries.” By Adolf Harnack, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
Translated and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D. (St. Andrews). Vol. II. (Williams & 
Norgate. Theological Translation Library. 
10s 6d. net.) , 

\ 
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1887, a largely extended elaboration of 
Hibbert Lectures of 1885, is now 
to be given to English readers, translated 
from the second revised and still further 
It will occupy 
three volum-s of the Theological Trans- 
lation Library, of which we now have 
the first, which deals with the person- 


his 


enlarged edition of 1902. 


ality and teaching of the Apostle Paul. 
At the same time a cordial welcome 
must be given to Professor Pfleiderer’s 
course of popular lectures on “ Christian 
Origins,’’ for the critical basis of which 
he refersto the larger work. The bookis 
divided into two main sections, ‘‘ Pre- 
paration and Foundation of Christianity,’’ 
including chapters on Jesus and the 
Messianic Congregation; and, secondly, 
<«‘The Evolution of Karly Christianity 
into the Church,’’? The first chapter of 
Book I. on ‘‘ Preparation of Christianity 
in Greek Philosophy” (which surely 
should be “ preparation for Christianity ’’) 
was futher elaborated by Professor 
Pfleiderer in an admirable little manual 
with that title in the series of Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, to which we 
have more than once called attention. 

Professor von Soden has published two 
most interesting and valuable Vacation 
courses of lectures, one on the most 
important ‘‘ Questions in the Life of 
Jesus *’ (1904), the other on the “His- 
tory of Early Christian Literature,’’ 
which many readers will be glad to wel- 
come in the translation now issued in the 
Crown Theological Library. The lectures 
will be found very helpful as an intro- 
duction to the thoughtful reading of the 
New Testament. Of Professor von Soden’s 
manner we will give a sample in these 
sentences from the section on the Fourth 
Gospel, which he hoids to have been 
written by .a devoted friend of the 
‘beloved disciple.’’ 

‘““There is scarcely a single book in 
the literature of the world which leaves 
upon us an impression so difficult to 
describe as this the most notable crea- 
tion of the Johannine school. The book 
is not a homogeneous whole, and yet it 
is harmonious. It is a perfect web of 
enigma, and yet the web is lost in the 
dazzling light which breaks through it. 
As we read we are in another world, the 
world of miracle. . . : The book affects 
our imagination like a transparent symbol 
of precious eternal truths.’’ 

Professor Harnack’s elaborate work on 
** The Expansion of Christianity *’ is of 
different scope from the others, but their 
natural sequel. It is a book for scholars, 
and full of fascination in its appeal to 
the historical imagination. The English 
translation is completed in this second 
volume in the Theological Translation 
Library. 

SR 7 EE 


A STOPFORD BROOKE BOOK.* 


TWENTY years ago, under the title ‘‘ Sun- 
shine and Shadow,’’ a beautiful book was 
published of ‘‘ Meditations from the Writ- 
ings of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., 
arranged for daily use,’” the selections 
being taken chiefly from his published 
volumes or from the sermons printed for 
private circulation during Mr. Brooke’s 


*«The Life Superlative.” 
Brooke, (Pitman & Sons. 6s.) 


By Stopford A. 


blems:. 
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ministry at Bedford Chapel: Now we 
have a new book, also of selected passages 
from sermons, but somewhat longer, and 
arranged not for daily use throughout a 
year, but according to subjects. Nor 
are the passages taken from published 
volumes, but only from sermons in manu- 
script or hitherto only privately printed. 

‘* There is a reason,’ says the editor of 
this volume, ‘‘ S. J: B.,’” ‘‘ why someone 
other than Mr. Brooke should write a 
few words, if only to say that he is not 
responsible, either for the idea, the scheme, 
or the title of a volume which the great 
company of people of all classes who had 
been helped by his interpretation of life 
and religion, inspired in the personal quest 
of the chief good, and moved to practical 
action in the direction of civic righteous- 
ness, are sure to prize: When the idea 
of this little book was placed before Mr. 
Brooke he expressed his own misgivings, 
and only yielded when he was persuaded 
that for such a work there was a strong 
desire on the part of many--widely scat- 
tered to-day—whose souls had been stirred 
and uplifted during the eighteen years 
when Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, was 
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SUGGESTIONS ON RESTATEMENT; 
IV._THE PROBLEM OF EVIL; 
Ir any system of Theism feels the exist- _ 
ence of evil to be an upsetting fact, it is 
because the system is not thoroughly 3 
moralised, and has for its motive mainly __ 
intellectualist presuppositions: A Theism 5 
that is a genuine outcome of moral and 
religious experience might be expected Ss 
to find in the existence of evil, not a for- 
midable difficulty, but a confirmation, — 
fetched from alien ground, of its own truth. 
What are the primary facts of experience _ 
which are immediately relevant to our ques- 
tion ? 


Not the demand for a scientific 
explanation of causal relationships; not 
the philosophical demand for the deepest — 
ground of reality. Religion, it is true, has = 
a lien over both these territories, but they 
only become religious in so far as they are _ 
interpreted in the sense of moral require- _ 
ment. The primary facts are that the soul 
finds its truest life in goodness; goodness __ 
is illuminating, and makes the world — 
intensely worth having; the soul is 
defeated and depressed when it turns to 
evil. Then the implicit logic of the moral __ 
life draws its conclusion—that ourindividu- 


ome 


in truth a quiet sanctuary where those who ality with its goodness is in some way — es 
were weary, perplexed, and sometimes | derivative from a supreme spiritual reality 2 
baffled renewed their strength, and found | to which whatever in us is most real must 
once more the secret of courage.’ be referred. This Supreme is thought 

We cannot think that the editor has been | of as Goodness Itself, Goodness alive and __ 


fortunate in his title for this volume or the 
publisher in his binding, nor is the portrait 
from one of Mr. Hollyer’s photographs par- 
ticularly happy, but for the rest the book 
is, as it could not fail to be, a most welcome 
addition to our store of Mr: Brooke’s 
inspiring words: One other mistake the 
editor has made, andthatisto allow a volume 
from the sermons of our preacher of the 
Gospel of Joy to end with a passage on 
‘The Minor Key in Life.’? Tt was pro- 
bably put in merely to fill up the last page, 
but a stronger ending would have been 
better. _ 

The selections are classed. under the 
following headings: ‘‘ Religion and Con- 
duct: Lessons by the Way. Social Pro- 
The Outlook—Here and Here- 
alter. The Foundations of Life: The 
City of the Soul.’’ There is here the old 
buoyancy of faith, the poct’s delight in 
Nature and all things of beauty, clear vision 
of spiritual truth, and at the same time the 
passion for justice and social reform with 
which we have long been familiar. We 
must not linger now over any special 
passages, but to anyone who should come 
for the first time to Mr: Brooke’s teaching 
in this volume we should say, Look at the 
passage on page 24 on ‘‘ Self-interest oi 
the Wealthy,’’ and another on page 166 on 
‘<The Race set before Us,’’ for two of the 
preacher’s most distinctive notes: And 
let young preachers especially ponder the 
passage on page 64 on ‘‘ The Foundation 
of Teaching.’’ But, of course, read the 
whole book and keep it. And give another 
copy to a friend ! 


ruling. The ‘‘ motive ’* for postulating 
the existence of God is to fixand embody in 
the only possible way these primary facts: 
God is felt to be the ground of all that 
ought to be in our life; all spirits seeking = __ 
the good are ipso facto yielding to His _ 
persuasion. ee 
If these deliverances of the moral 
experience stood alone, the preblem of evil 
would not arise. There are, however, a 
number of other ‘‘ motives’’ ; and these, — 
briefly, issue in a demand of the intellect 
that God shall be shown as in some way 
the Ground and orginal explanation of 
all existence and becoming. How can 
anything exist outside of His sphere, 
alien to His governed world? Is notevil, 
also, in His design? This is obviously 
the path by which, e.g., in a passage than 
which there can surely be nothing more 
poignant and moving in modern religious 
writing, Mr. Wicksteed comes to the con- ~ 
lusion that God creates evil.* I believe 
that the ‘‘ motive.’ here is right; but the _ 
desperate result can and must be avoided. 
Whereas the intellectualist motive seems 
to require that all facts and events should 
be tied up and co-ordinated on some one 
necessary principle such as causation, the 
moral life posits necessities of quite a — 
different order. God is not, for it, a 
natural Force that manifests itself by 
differentiating or bifurcating itself ito 
good and evil, to which therefore all events 
must be traced back as to the one cause. 
He is the Living Goodness to which men 
refer their own aspirations after goodness. 
There are, then, two ‘‘ necessities ’’ re- “ 
levant to the question. (1) Good must 
conquer and evil fights a losing battle: 
(2) Goodness implies the possibility (though 
not the existence) of evil. These neccssi- 
ties constitute for the moral sense the 
original or foundation character of God’s ~ 
relation to the world of spirits. Itsformula 
is that God is adequate to the world: (1) 


*Studies in Theology, pp. 100-1 


 ssiceeemmeniansicennssaesaeeaae ee) 


BLEssED is the man who has the gift 
of making friends; for itis one of God’s 
best gifts. It involves many things; 
but, above all, the power of going out 
of one’s self, and seeing and appreciating 
whatever is noble and loving in another 
man.—Thomas Hughes. 


God as Living Goodness. 
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To meet its emergencies; (2) To explain | 


‘its facts; Thus the moral sense re-inter- 
‘prets the intellectualist demand. It knows 
nothing of mechanical cause ; but it stands 
in awe before a tremendous implication 
of the existence of Goodness: Because God 
is Goodness itself, He implies, simply by the 
fact of His existence, the possibility of evil. 
‘This possibility is indeed only another 
aspect of the fact that He is: Cut off this 
possibility, and He cannot be even in the 
‘abstract. The whole of His victorious 
‘existence in the world of fact, also, is 
bound up with it. It would, of course, be 
a misuse of language to pretend that the 
words ‘‘ God creates evil’’ mean just this. 
But it appears that our statement is what 
those words aim at, if rightly interpreted. 
Even with regard to evil, the fact of God is 
the conditioning, formative fact. Look 
into the heart of Goodness itself, and you 
see a fact, not terrible but solemn, not 
painful but profound :—That evil is—not 
a necessary existence, but—necessarily a 
possibility. 

And this is all the necessity that any 
system ought to assert as between God 
and evil. No amount of argument from 
causation will ever avail to overwhelm the 
clear dictate of the moral self, that Good- 
ness does not and cannot create Evil. If 
it is objected that this is toleave Evil 
hanging uncaused, the reply is that 
‘Evil (like Good) is not caused, but chosen. 
To ask for the cause of a choice, «e., a 
volition, is a flagrant example of cart before 
horse ; for we get our idea of cause from that 
of volition, so that we cannot find an ex- 
planation of volition in cause. Therefore, 
our ultimate explanation must be in terms 
‘of moral experience itself, and cannot be 
brought in ad extra. But once it has been 
seen, as above, what measure and 
kind of Authorship and Origination is 
demanded for God by the moral need, 
the task of rendering this in intellectualist 
terms is not insurmountable. On an 
idealist system, e.g., for which reality is 
ultimately a world of spirits, God is the 
ground and source and Living Goodness who 
expresses the fact of the possibility of evil 
in the shape of the free will of spirits. 
This is the speech, it is true, of picture 
thinking, but there is no valid objection to 
it if we will remember that the picture is 
thus framed to show the absoluteness of 
To object: 
££Why did not God make spirits good 
without possibility of evil ? ’’ is to attempt 
illegitimately to go behind the meaning of 
** Goodness.’* Also, the picture is defec- 
tive because it does not show God as 
working all along in the spirits for good. 
He might be supposed to have left them 
to themselves after making them free. 
Some sort of victory of the Good, however, 
is always implied. For, finally, our view 
finds its chief justification in that it lies 
genuinely along the line of the Christian 
solution. The world as we know it is a 
redemptive process. The failure to em- 
phasise this was the weakness of the 
Leibnitzian and other Deistic theodicies, 

W. WHITAKER. 


Aut the doors that lead inward to the 
secret place of the Most High are doors 
-outward—out of seli—out of smallness—out 
-of wrong.—George MacDonald; 
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MR. 8. D. HALL. 


THE congregation of Friargate Chapel, 
Derby, are mourning the logs of a devoted 
member, Mr. Samuel D. Hall, who passed 
away after a brief illness, on Thursday, 
December 6, at the age of 55. Warden of 
the chapel and president of the Sunday- 
School, a lay preacher of exceptional 
ability, a man of great activity and 
heartiest good will, held in warm affection 
and high honour for his stainless charac- 
ter, his loss is keenly felt, but he has left 
with his friends a very precious and 
quickening memory, Mr. Hall was a 
native of Derby, his uncle, Mr. Spencer 
Hall, being known ag a writer.on Derby- 
shire. As a lad he wasapprenticed in the 
lithographic department of Messrs. Bem- 
roze & Sons, and became head foreman 
of that department, in which he took 
the keenest interest. He was one of the 
early lecturers on lithography appointed 
by the London City and Guilds Institute. 
In what estimation he was held was 
shown at the funeral on Monday, when 
Friargate Chapel was filled with mourners, 
among whom were a large number of 
the men who had worked under his 
inspiring and brotherly direction: The 
service was conducted by the Rev. H. S. 
Lang Buckland. The grave at the Not- 
tingham-road Cemetery was covered with 
beautiful flowers. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— Ses 

CaRisTMas brings to us every year many 
thoughts of happiness, and among them 
always the thought of Jesus as a little 
child, and as a boy growing up to manhood. 

We think of him with the other children, 
playing their games, perhaps out in the 
road or on the hillside, watching the habits 
of the birds, of the goats and other 
animals, delighting in the flowers and all 
beautiful things in the open country; and 
then in school with the rest, learning to 
read, and learning many beautiful sen- 
tences by heart out of the ancient Scrip- 
tures of his people, which we have now in 
our Bible, in what is called the Old Testa- 
ment. 

We know what he afterwards taught 
the people himself, and I want to put 
together here some of the sentences from 
the old Scriptures, which he may very 
likely have learnt by heart when he was a 
boy+—and which he certainly often thought 
of very earnestly when he was: growing up 
to bea man; and then after these some of 
the words of his own teaching, so that you 
may see how they belong together, and 
how his life was just the perfecting of the 
teaching of his people, making it more 
strong and beautiful, that it might help us 
all: 

I shall put the references to show where 
the verses come from, so that you can look 
for them in your Bibles if you like. 

And first from the Old Testament some 
of the words which the boy Jesus may have 
learnt by heart :— 

** This commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not too hard for thee; 
neither is it far off. < + « The word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in 


thy heart, that thou mayest do it: See, 1 
have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil; in that I command 
thee this day to love the Lord thy God, 
and to walk in his ways and to keep his 
commandments.’’— Deut. xxx. 11, 14, 15: 

‘“ What doth the Lord require of thee; 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? ’’—Micah 
vi. 8. 

“*'The mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children ; to such as keep his covenant, 
and to those that remember his precepts 
to do them.—Ps., cili. 17, 18. 

“* The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want; He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters, He restoreth my soul : He guideth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me: =: . 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me allthe days of my life : and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.’’— 
Ps. xxi, 1-4, 6; 

And then these verses from the teach- 
ing of Jesus himself :— 

‘* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : for they shall be filled: 

** Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

“* Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God. 

** Blessed are the peacemakers : for they 
shall be called sons of God.’’—Matt. v. 
6-9. 

‘* Not everyone that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven.’’—Matt. vi. 
21: 

To the question ‘‘ What commandment 
is the first of all? Jesus answered, 
The first is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God, the Lord is one : and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength: The second is 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.’’—Mark xii; 
2952308 

Think how much meaning there is in 
those words, and how it must make us 
strong and glad if we live as we are bidden 
by them to live: 


Tue Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed is to 
lecture on ‘‘ The Social Question ’’ at the 
Acton Unitarian Church in Creffield-road, 
at 8.15, on Monday evening next. 


In the Honours lists of the recent 
B.A. examination in the University of 
London Miss Dorothy Tarrant, of Girton 
College, Cambridge, daughter of our 
friend the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, isin the 
first class for classtes, and, in fact, is 
alone in that highhonour. In the second 
class, in the list of external students, 
there are five women and only three men. 
None of the internal students obtained a 
first class: Honour where honour is due; 
and heartiest congratulations ! 
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WHO IS A CHRISTIAN 2 


In the following ‘‘ Musing by a Minister’’ 
it will be seen that a thesis is stated as to 
who may in strictness be called a Christian. 
Reasons are given for its acceptance, as it 
would seem, unwilling reasons, by one 
who would be glad to hold a different view. 
As, owing to the crowd of other things press- 
ing before it into our columns, this article 
has been for some time in type, we took the 
opportunity of asking Dr. DRuMMonpD and 
Mr. Poyntine to be good enough to make 
the contributions to a discussion of the sub- 
ject, which follow the ‘‘ Musing’’; and 
for the same reason, we are able to add 
a note in response by the original writer. 

For our own part, we may be allowed 
to say that we follow Dr. Drummonn’s 
argument with complete assent, and feel 
that a thesis involving the exclusion of the 
Society of Friends from the fellowship 
of ‘‘ historical Christianity ’’ is by that 
very fact self-condemned. Christianity, 
though it may never have been formally 
reconstituted, has, we believe, certainly 
outgrown the limits of any one ‘‘ institu- 
tion,’’ and any ecclesiastical basis, on 
which it may be supposed to have been 
founded. It is rightly regarded as a spirit 
of life, which has been embodied in many 
forms, and may well take other forms to 
meet the growing needs of the world. 
What must remain constant is, in our 
view, the sincere profession of discipleship, 
and self-dedication to the service, not 
necessarily of the church, but certainly of 
the Kingdom of Gop. 


MUSINGS. 
By a Minister. 
XLIX: 


I conress to some sympathy with those 
who hold that he only is a ‘‘ Christian ’’ 
who is a baptized member of some recog- 
nised, visible Communion of the Christian 
Church. I say this because I have regard 
for the plain historic sense of a word, 
whatever it may be. Hooker stoutly 
maintained, in his day, that a ‘‘ priest”? 
who does not sacrifice is not a priest— 
for neither Jew nor heathen ever thought 


of a priest that did not sacrifice—and 
Ruskin as strongly asserted that ‘‘ priest,’ 
as a contraction for ‘‘ presbyter,’’ 1s 
‘a vulgar equivocation.’’ The argu- 
ment, I feel, would hold good in respect 
of the word ‘‘ Christian.’’ It was used 
in the beginning to denote the professed 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth -as the 
Jewish Messiah. It was then accepted 
by these followers as the name by which 
they, and those who were duly admitted 
into their body, were content to be known. 
But in both cases—as name, or nick- 
name—it was an appellation only. The 
term is now made to connote certain 
moral qualities, but it is difficult to see 
what support can be found for this 
secondary use. In other words, the 
Christian name has always been, historic- 
ally and legally, a title of profession, 
and has never been a certificate of charac- 
ter. How, indeed, could it be? The 
Christian Church, like any other body, 
has the right to define itself, and to 
impose its terms of incorporation, but 
inner motive and intention, as they 
cannot be tested, cannot be certified. 
An act of incorporation is all that any 
society can propose, and an act of pro- 
fession is all that it can require. The 
only act of incorporation known to 
Christendom is the rite of baptism; the 
Greek, Latin, Lutheran, and Anglican 
Communions are here agreed; baptism 
has always been accompanied by profes- 
sion; and the Christian name, as a sign 
of recognised membership, has invariably 
been used to distinguish acknowledged 
Christians from unacknowledged non- 
Christians. 

Are we not a little misled in this matter 
by the conftsion of quality and qualifi- 
cation, and by the fallacy of supposing 
that one involves the other? We forget 
that a man may be Christ-like, and yet 
not a Christian; or be a Christian, and 
yet not Christ-like. That the term 
** Christian,’’? as a name or token, con- 
nects itself with profession, and not with 
character, is shown by the fact that we 
may think of a Jew, or a Turk, as Christ- 
like, but we dare not call him Christian. 
The latter term would be regarded as an 
insult, and might even be treated as 
libellous, by an incensed Jew or Mahom- 
edan. 

It will be said, perhaps, that a formality 
ought not to determine whether we are 
within or without the Christian pale. 
But; in the tirst place, Christianity knows 
nothing of  formalities—a sacrament, 
according to orthodox belief, being an 
actual means or channel for the convey- 
ance of grace—and, in the second place, 
even formalities, as a matter of fact, 
have a very positive value in determining 
status. We all have a common duty to 
our country, but the soldier who has 
taken the King’s shilling is not in the 
same case with the civilian who’ has not. 
By that simple act he stands pledged to 
particular service, and subjects himself 
to peculiar penalties. The civilian may 
have all the essential qualities of the 
soldier, but, unenlisted, escapes his pro- 
fessional responsibilities. 

lf it be urged that presumed disciple- 
ship ought to be enough, the question at 
once arises, What is discipleship ? Where 
does it begin, and how far does it go ? 


May I be a disciple of Jesus Christ in the 
sense, and to the extent, in which I am 
a disciple, say, of Tolstoy? There is no 
tie so easily made, and so easily un- 
made, as the tie between teacher and 
learner. To what does the mere dis- 
ciple pledge himself? He is absolutely 
unpledged, uncommitted. Therefore his- 
toric Christianity knows nothing of dis- 
cipleship apart from baptism, with its 
specific profession. 

If, however, the  ante-ecclesiastical 
discipleship of the Gospels be taken as 
the model, let us see what that disciple- 
ship involved. Disciples were to have 
love, one to another; to continue in the 
Master’s word; to hate their own lives; 
to renounce all that they had. By these 
signs would all men know that they 
were disciples indeed. If anyone is 
minded to substitute these original con- 
diticns for those of later baptismal pro- 


fession, let him do so, but let him not | 


think that the primitive disciple made 
no formal declaration, or was excused 
from outward test and prooi. 

I am obliged, then, theoretically, to 
respect the orthodox position, for 1 can- 
not easily believe that the Christian 
name is the only title which can be assumed 
without precise act and deed, and state- 
ment of purpose and assent. It is, 
of cours*, possible that Christianity 
may some day be re-constituted on a 
non-ecclesiastical basis, but by its pre- 
sent constitution it presupposes a covenant, 
and it is of the very nature of covenant 
that to definite terms there should be 
definite and avowed agreement. If any 
one will argue me out of reluctant sym- 
pathy with this position, he will do me 
no slight service. 


REFLECIIONS ON THE NAME 
** CHRISTIAN.’” 


As one who was himself baptized, and 
who fully approves of baptism as the 
ancient and almost universally accepted 
means of incorporating new members in 
the Christian Church, I may seem ill 
qualified to remove the scruple expressed 
in the foregoing ‘‘ Musing.’”® But, since 
I do not regard baptism as essential, and 
would not, on the sole ground of deficiency 
in that respect, refuse the Christian name 
to anyone who claimed it, perhaps I can 
suggest one or two considerations that may, 
at least to some extent, relieve the diffi- 
culty. 

In the first place, the transition from 
‘* qualification ’’ to ‘‘ quality ’’ is a very 
natural one. Christianity from the first 
implied a certain kind of spiritual charac- 
ter; and though there have been most 
unworthy members of the Church, never- 
theless, when we speak of a man as truly 
Christian, I think everyone would under- 
stand that, in addition to his profession, 
he approached the spiritual ideal which 
Christianity inculcates. St. Paul is very 
explicit on this point. He never, indeed, 
uses the word ‘‘ Christian’’; but both 
positively and negatively he lays down a 
principle which is applicable in the present 
question. He says: ‘‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of 
God,’” and ‘* If a man have not the spirit 
of Christ, he is not his.’* Nothing can be 
more universal, and nothing can more 
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distinctly give the primacy to spiritual 
quality. St. Paul also sets the example of 
extending the use of a term: A Jew was 
properly a member of a particular nation‘ 
bound by a special sign of a covenant with 
God ; and yet Paul says, ‘‘ He is not a 
Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh ; 
but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter.’? So, I think, 
baptism may be in the spirit, not in the 
letter ; and the true baptism is the bathing 
of the heart in the spirit of Christ. In 
accordance with this principle, Paul boldly 
represents all the disciples of Christ as 
children of Abraham, and describes them 
as ‘‘ the Israel of God’’—certainly a great 
departure from historical usage, but one 
which I should not like to call ‘‘ a vulgar 
equivocation.”’ 

This larger view was not wholly lost even 
in the second century. The word ‘‘ Chris- 
tian ’’ is used in both a wider and a nar- 
rower sense by so stiff and orthodox a man 
as Justin Martyr. He says that those who 
lived with reason (logos) were Christians, 
as, among the Greeks, Socrates and Hera- 
clitus (Apol. I. 46); but he also warns 
Tryphon not to regard as Christians those 
who say that there is no resurrection of the 
dead, but that souls are taken up into heaven 
at the time of death ; and he adds that he, 
and all who were in every respect orthodox 
Christians, knew that there would be a 
resurrection of the flesh and a thousand 
years in Jerusalem (Dial. 80). The com- 
plete. passing away of these millennial 
doctrines shows that Christianity has 
something deeper than dogma, and that the 
right of the Church to impose its own con- 
ditions is not without limits. 

Tt cannot, however, be denied that in 
strictness the name of ‘‘ Christian ’’ 
implies some sort of profession, and it 
could be only in a very loose sense that, 
following the example of Justin Martyr, 
we could call a Jew or a Turk, Christian. 
If we did so, we should simply intend to 
indicate that he possessed in an eminent 
degree the virtues which we think proper to 
a Christian. To me, in my private thought, 
everyone is a Christian whom 1 think 
Jesus Christ would accept as one of his 
spiritual brethren ; and his rule is very 
wide : ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the willof my 
Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother.’* But, while this is a loose use 
of the word, may we not properly address 
as Christian all who in sincerity ‘‘ profess 
and call themselves Christians ’’ ? Their 
doing so implies the consciousness of some 
kind of loyal connection with the great 
historical movement known as Chris- 
tianity ; and there is no other accepted 
word by which to describe them. lia 
man, after all deductions of criticism and 
rejection of seeming errors and neglect of 
observances, nevertheless feels that the 
New Testament, interpreted in a large 
sense, has been the standard of his religious 
thought and the formative power of his 
character, and if he is conscious of standing 
in a spiritual relation towards Jesus Christ 
that he does not hold towards any other 
man, what can we call him but a Chris- 
tian 2? He may be heretical or schismatic, 
or even very imperfect in character, but 
still Christian. The precise nature of the 
discipleship it is not necessary to define ; and 
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we may be content to say, with Paul, 
** Grace be with all them that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’’ 

I gravely doubt whether ‘‘ the Christian 
Church, like any other body, has the right 
: to impose its terms of incorpora- 
tion.’’? Ihave a higher idea of the Church. 
It is not a self-constituted club ; but, as a 
Divine institution, and clainiing to be 
‘*the Church of God,’’ it is subject to 
Divine conditions. Each sect, may, of 
course, seek to define these conditions, so 
far as is needful for corporate action, and 
has a right to exclude from its communion 
those who do not conform to the conditions. 
But it does not follow that it can thereby 
exclude people from the Church of God ; 
and if the exclusion is based upon con- 
ditions which are not Divine, the departure 
from the Christian ideal lies with the sect, 
and not with those who are excluded. To 
break up the corporate unity of the Church 
ig a serious thing, which only an extreme 
emergency can justify, and to separate 
oneself from it through mere self-will and 
presumptionisa grievous fault. Butifmen 
are solemnly convinced that the Church 
is imposing conditions of membership 
which Christ would not sanction, and which 
they themselves cannot conscientiously 
accept, they may be mistaken, but as 
honourable disciples of Christ they have no 
choice ; and it is hard to see that they 
cease to be Christian in making a great 
sacrifice in order that they may be more 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ. I 
care little for a name except for its hos- 
torical and religious associations; but I 
think that the refusal of the name to such 
men involves a most damaging misrepre- 
sentation of their position. 

I do not know whether these remarks will 
prove helpful. At all events they are 
written in no controversial spirit, but with 
deep respect towards the Minister whose 
“* Musings ’’ have always greatly interested 
me. 

JAMES DRuMMonD. 


Upon the question raised by a Minister 
in XLIX. of his Musings depends the 
whole difference between Catholic and 
Protestant theology. Does my being a 
** Christian?’ depend upon something 
done by my parents and a duly ordained 
priest on my behalf, or upon a personal 
affection of my own heart? To be a 
Christian means either the one thing or the 
other, but not both. The definition, there- 
fore, of a Christian as “a baptized member 
of some recognised visible communion of the 
Christian Church ’’ is one that has never 
been valid. Either one must be a baptized 
member of the ome recognised visible 
communion of the Catholic Church; or 
else, if personal loyalty is the one essential 
thing, then my membership is in that in- 
visible Church of all whom Christ recog- 
nises to be his. No Christian community 
which claims that this personal loyally is 
the one essential has ever deemed baptism 
to be indispensable. Are the members of 
the Society of Friends excluded from the 
Christian community ? Did John Wesley 
demand that those who professed ‘‘ con- 
version’? must be baptized before being 
received into fellowship? Or does the 
Salvation Army to-day preach the doctrine 
of the Sacraments? For the Catholic, 
the Christian is he who has been duly 
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baptized ; for the Protestant, it is the one 
who professes and calls himself Christian; 
There is no middle term: 

C. T. Poynrine: 


A NOTE IN RESPONSE: 


FRIENDLY opponents have honoured me 
with two replies. With the first I could 
entirely agree, if Christianity were only a 
spiritual conception, ora school of thought, 
and not a working institution compelled; 
for its own preservation, to explain itself 
by definition, and to protect itself by 
discipline. 

The second, if I may say it, is not very 
convincing. There is no received system 
of doctrine known as_ ‘‘ Protestant 
theology.’’ Local ‘‘ Confessions’’ have 
from time to time been put forth, but that 
is all. What support do they give to the 
plea that by calling himself Christian a 
man constitutes himself a member of the 
Christian Society? And what relevant 
conclusion can be drawn from the mere 
fact that Quakers and Salvationists depart 
from Christian usage, and do so with 
impunity? Because the latter have 
assumed military titles without incurring 
any penalty, are they also to rank as 
commissioned officers ? 

A MINISTER: 


THERE is one grand, all-comprehending 
church ; and if I am a Christian I belong 
to it, and no man can shut me out of it. 
You may exclude me from your Roman 
church, your Episcopal church, and your 
Calvinistic church, on account of sup- 
posed defects in my creed or my sect, and 
I am content to be excluded. But I will 
not ke severed from the great body of 
Christ. Who shall sunder me from such 
men as Fénélon, and Pascal, and Borromeo, 
from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, 
and John Howard? Who can rupture 
the spiritual bond between these men and 
myself? DoTnot hold them dear? Does 
not their spirit, flowing out through their 
writings and lives, penetrate my soul ? 
Are they not a portion of my being? Am 
I not a different man from what I should 
have been, had not these and other like 
spirits acted on mine? And is it in the 
power of synod, or conclave, or of all the 
ecclesiastical combinations on earth, to 
part me from them? I am bound to 
them by thought and affection; and can 
these be suppressed by the bull of a pope or 
the excommunication of a council? The 
soul breaks scornfully these barriers, these 
webs of spiders, and joins itself to the great 
and good; and if it possess their spirit, 
will the great and good, living or dead, 
cast it off because it has not enrolled itself 
in th's or another sect? A pure mind is 
free of the universe. It belongs to the 
church, the family of the pure, in all worlds. 
Virtue is no local thing. It is not honour- 
able because born in this community or 
that, but for its own independent, ever- 
lasting beauty. This is the bond of the 
universal church. No man can be excom- 
municated from it but by himself, by the 
death of goodness in his own breast. All 
sentences of exclusion are vain, if he do 
not Cissolve the tie of purity which binds 
him to all holy souls.—Channing. 


ADVENT ADDRESSES, 
By THe Rev. Epear I. Friep, B.A. 
IV.—THE JEW: 


“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek —Rom. i. 16. 

In previous sermons I have spoken of 
the relationship of Christianity respectively 
to. the Greek, the Roman, and the Barba- 
rian. It was an advent to each, a gospel, 
a message of glad news that affected and 
superseded the faith of each, and was in its 
turn affected by the faith of each. Greek 
philosophy needed the steadiness and 
strength of Christianity, its emphasis on 
conscience, and its secret of self-sacrifice. 
But, on its side, it gave to the Gospel a 
rational basis, moulded its doctrimes into 
a system, and developed its creeds. Greece 
also enriched the church with its art and 
symbolism. In the same way, Roman 
Stoicism lacked the lowliness, the gentle- 
ness, the democratic sympathies, and the 
joyiulness of Christianity ; but the Roman 
sense of order provided the Church with its 
organisation and imperial ideals. The 
Church gained by its transference to Greek 
soil; 1b gained still more, as a world power, 
by its union with the Roman State. Again, 
the popular Barbarian religion throughout 
Hurope yielded to the preaching of the 
Christian missionaries. Its superstitions, 
its crude ideas of retribution and deity, 
were displaced by the monotheism, the 
morality, the spiritual inwardness, and 
the charity of the Gospel. Pagan childish- 
ness was transformed into Christian 
modesty and grace, and produced some of 
the finest fruits of character. At the same 
time, paganism told on the services and 
festivals of the Church. The mysteries of 
the sacraments were to a large extent 
derived from the magic and sorcery of 
heathendom, 

My object to-day is to show a similar 
interdependence between Christianity and 
Judaism. The Gospel was an advent to 
the Jews ; it passed outside the limits of the 
Jewish communion, it swiltly outstripped 
it a8 a missionary power, left it alone as a 
small, select, and mainly national religious 
body, while it grew into a vast cosmopolitan 
soul-saving society. Yet Christianity had 
its origin among the Jews, was nurtured 
on the religion of the Jews, and when it 
departed from Judaism, took with it the 
Bible, the Church idea, the public worship, 
the belief and the picty of the Jews. 

Christianity, of course, owed more to 
Judaism, was more intimately associated 
with it, than with any other form of faith. 
Jesus himself, I need hardly say, was a 
Jew: He was taught by Jewish masters, 
‘was fed on the Jewish scriptures. He 
preached to Jews, sought first, as he said, 
the salvation of ‘‘ the lost sheep of Israel.’’ 
And his teaching was largely made-up of 
Jewish doctrines ; of truths, at any rate, 
frequently to be met with in the Psalms 
and the books of the Prophets. It was his 
custom to worship in the synagogue, and 
he made it his practice, apparently, to 
support what he said to the people by 
quotations from the Old Testament. His 
originality, to a considerable degree, was 
one of emphasis, one of renewal, and re- 
interpretation of the old. He was careful 
not to break away sharply from the past. 
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He was like his own householder, who 
brought forth from his treasure things old 
and new. He probably did not realise 
that his Gospel would be other than a 
form of Judaism. His disciples, who were 
all Jews, were apparently content, until 
St. Paul joined them, that Christianity 
should remain a division of the Jewish 
Church. And St. Paul, when he took the 
Gospel beyond the boundaries of Palestine, 
declared that it was a message to the Jew 
first and afterwards to the Gentile. He 
began his work almost invariably in the 
synagogue, believing that the Jews, by 
nature and education, were the best fitted 


to understand and embrace the truth of. 


Christ; 

“* By nature and “cducation ’’ ; because, 
firstly, they had, above all peoples, a genius 
for religion and righteousness ; and secondly, 
they had a book of religion and an insti- 
tution for the cultivation of religion of a 
far loftier character than any other. 

As the Greeks were endowed with a 
sense of the reasonable and the beautiful, 
and the Romans with a sense of order and 
discipline, the Jews, as a people, were 
inspired with a sense of holiness. These 
are sweeping statements, to which, no 
doubt, many exceptions may be found ; 
but they are in the main true. The Greek 
at his best was an artist and a philosopher ; 
the Roman a grave master of himself and 
of weaker men; the Jew a prophet of 
righteousness. The ideal of Greece was 
one of intelligence and refinement, of Rome 
one of self-control and government, of 
Israel one of purity and godliness. 
Throughout Greek literature the protest 
is against ignorance, ugliness, unreason- 
ableness, bad taste ; in Roman letters the 
evil constantly reprobated is unruliness, 
disobedience, foolish and fanatical vio- 
lence ;} in the Bible the continual outcry 
is against sin. Here is the fundamental 
distinction which must set Israel always 
at the head of the peoples of antiquity: 
The Hebrew stands for conscrence. He was 
the real discoverer of conscience. He was 
the first to unfold the divine contents of 
conscience: And his Bible—the Old 
Testament—is before all books (except the 
Christian Scriptures) the text-book of con- 
science: 

No doubt the Hebrew was at one time 
little better than others. There are traces 
in the Old Testament of a dark and brutal 
paganism; but there are traces also of 
this element of conscience in the most 
ancient records: Take, for example, one 
of the oldest and most heathen of Hebrew 
poems, the *‘ Song of Deborah.’’ There 
we hear, among fierce cries of bloodthirsty 
vengeance, an appeal to ‘‘ the right- 
eousness of the Lord.’’ Already God is 
associated with justice: He is seen and 
known through the conscience: One of 
the most ancient names of the Hebrew 
people is ‘‘ Jeshurun,’’ which means the 
‘* Upright ’’; and Israel itself denotes 
the *‘ Wrestler with God ’’—he who has 
known ‘“‘ the contention and strain that it 
costs to stand upright.’’ The first Hebrew 
who comes to Zion, according to the old 
tradition, is Melchizedek, or “ the right- 
eous king.’’ Jerusalem—a word apparently 
coined by the Hebrew conquerors of the 
previous Cananite fortress, signifies the 
abode of peace, which is the inheritance, 
all through Hebrew literature, of those 


who follow after righteousness: The Old. 
Testament is full of sayings such as these : 


‘* Righteousness tendeth to life,’’ ‘* He 


that pursueth evil, pursveth it to his own 


death,’ “‘the way of transgressors is 


hard,’” ‘‘ he that keepeth judgment, happy 


is he: its ways are ways of pleasantness,. 
and all its paths are peace.’* Matthew 
Arnold says: ‘‘ No people ever felt so 
strongly as the Hebrew people that conduct 
is three-fourths of our life and its largest 
concern. No people ever felt so strongly 
that succeeding, going right, hitting the 
mark in this great concern was the way of 
peace, the Inghest possible satisfaction.’* 

While, therefore, we go to the Greek 
for statuary and architecture and meta- 
physics, and to the Roman for law and 
government, we go to the Hebrew for the 
weightier matter of national and personal 
righteousness. The Old Testament is, of 
course, very far from being always right- 
eous ; but its best portions reveal a mar-— 
vellous insight into the nature of sin and 
penitence, forgiveness and reconciliation, 
and all the problems of the spiritual life. 
Indeed, passing from the Roman and 
Greek writings to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
it is hardly too much to say that we come 
upon a new vocabulary, a whole family of 
words and phrases which take their mean- 
ing from conscience, and disclose to us a 
profounder menta! world. This is the 
glory of the Hebrew. He has taught man- 
kind the infinite distinction between right 
and wrong: He has proclaimed, as no 
one else has done, that God is just and 
against the wicked. He has practically 
opened the eyes of humanity to the truth 
that the wages ofsin is death, and the wages 
of righteousness is life. Further, asa result 
of this trust in righteousness, the Jews were 
the most hopeful people of antiquity. 
They looked forward. Their golden age 
was in front of them, not behind: The 
kingdom of God would come. In their 
darkest days the Hebrews believed that 
their justification was sure: “‘ I know,’* 
Israel declared, ‘‘that my Redeemer 
liveth.’’ Nothing could destroy this con- 
viction: It was indomitable, inextinguish-° 
able. Defeated, exiled, dispersed, perse-— 
cated, tormented, the Hebrew still was 
certain that God would one day rescue 
him and set him, and his cause, high 
among the peoples of the earth. ; 

Why, then, it may be asked, did not: 
Judaism become a universal faith ? And 
what was there in Christianity which made 
it that which Judaism failed to be and” 
could not be 2 . 

In the first place, the Hebrews were a 
proud, excluswe race. They were very 
conscious of their ethical and religious 
superiority. They thought of themselves 
too much as the chosen of the Lord. 
Sometimes, it is true, as in the Book of 
Isaiah, we meet with a noble liberality, a 
genuine evangelistic spirit, a desire that 
the Gentiles may share the blessings en- - 
joyed by Israel. What can be finer than 
Isaiah’s prayer that ‘‘ the earth may be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea ’’ ? But, as a rule, the 
narrow national spirit predominates, and ~ 
it glows often with a cruel hatred where we. 
least like to meet with it. In -that mag- 
nificent 139th psalm, for example, one of 
the very highest and most exalted utter- 


ances of the soul in the Hebrew, or in any 
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literature, there comes a painful note of 
self-righteousness and exclusion. ‘‘ How 
precious are thy thoughts unto me, O 
God,’’ says the writer ; ‘‘ How great is the 


- sum of them ; if I should count them, they 
are more in number than the sand.’’? He 


goes on, “‘ When I awake I am still with 
Thee. . . . Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
Way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.’’ But in the midst of this latter 
beautiful passage come the words, ‘‘ Surely 


_ Thou wilt slay the wicked: . . . Do 


not I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee 2 
I hate them with a perfect hatred.”’ 

The Pharisees at the time of Jesus had 
inherited this stern, unpitying disposition. 
They were indeed missionaries, travelling 
over land and sea to make a_proselyte, 
establishing synagogues in all the principal 
cities of the Empire. But they were sec- 
taries. They were set on making Jews 
rather than thoughtful, upright, godly men, 
keen therefore about points of difference, 
laying stress on peculiar ceremonies and 
usages. Hence they persecuted the Baptist 
and crucified Jesus Christ. They would 
not tolerate, if they could help it, any 
teaching but their own. 

And, in the second place, these national 
ecclesiastical features of the Jewish faith 
were of a kind to seriously impede its 
progress. Their law was written in a 
dead language, in the Old Hebrew which 
none but Jewish scholars could understand. 
It was very complicated and extensive. 
Its interpretation was therefore in the 
hands of a learned caste without any 
special spiritual qualifications. And among 
the statutes imposed were atonements, 
sacrifices, and ceremonies, practically im- 
possible for the majority of the Jews them- 
selves to observe, and of a foreign, for- 


_ bidding aspect to the Gentile world. 


In short, Judaism had not the expan- 
siveness, the adaptability to other men’s 
needs, the sense of proportion ; in a word, 
the sympathy necessary for a world- 
evangel. Its monotheism, its conscience, 
its grand hopefulness, were just what the 
world wanted, but these universal, gospel 
elements were wrapped up and hidden in 
a thick covering of racial and priestly 
prejudice. It presented itself to the 
Empire as stiff and unbending, incapable 
of giving and taking, uncompromising, 
conceited; and it remained for another 
though kindred religion, a layman’s re- 
ligion, born in poverty and meekness, and 
nurtured on persecution, to give men the 


truth they were in need of, and to give it 
to them in the way in which they were 


prepared to receive it. 

And such was the charity of the Gospel, 
such was its comprehensiveness, that it 
succeeded in detaching itself from Judaism 
without any deep hostility. St. Paul, it 
is true, said hard things of the law in the 
midst of the conflict; but the moment 
Christianity got free from its bondage, it 
was as open to influence on that side as on 
any other... The Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Jewish idea of the Church as an institution 
for worship and redemption, the Jewish 


- Sabbath (though on a different day in the 


week), the Jewish hturgies, the Jewish 
symbol of sacrifice, the customs of fasting 
and penance, the distinction between clergy 
and laity, the belief in angels and a future 


judgment passed into Christianity as 
naturally as the various features of Greek, 
Roman, and Barbarian faith, which I 
have already specified. The Gospel would 
not have been a universal religion, ifit had 
not laid itself under a deep obligation to 
Judaism also, and to Judaism most of all. 

But there is one feature of Christianity 
which is peculiarly its own and inseparable 
from it for all time. We have it before 
Christ, but it is none the less essentially 
Christian. Isaiah had conceived the idea of 
‘“the suffering servant of the Lord.’’ The 
true Israel, he had said, was that section 
of the people of God who were ready to 
serve and suffer for the rest. I read for 
our first lesson the beautiful chapter 
in which the idea is elaborated, a chapter 
so full of the Christian spirit that it has 
been taken in uncritical times as a prophecy 
of Christ himself. But the conception 
never took root. It had little or no place 
in the Jewish religion until Jesus, who 
studied and loved Isaiah’s writings, 
fastened upon it and made it both the start- 
ing-point of his preaching, and the central 
thought of the Gospel. The Messiah, he 
said, must suffer. He must be poor and 
despised, of no account in the eyes of the 
world. The sinful and the sad must be 
his care—-so gentle will he be that the 
smoking flax he will not quench, the least 
glimmer of light in a man he will blow 
softly into a flame. By his righteousness 
will he be a judge, and by the rod of his 
mouth—by the weapon of truth—will he 
punish the wicked. And he will not be 
disheartened until his new law of love 
be established, and the contending 
forces of the earth lie down together in 
peace. Can we doubt that Jesus cherished 
this ideal, kept it constantly before him, 
and shaped his whole life in accordance 
with it? He was himself the “suffering 
servant. And St. Paul saw in him the true 
Messiahship. Jesus, he said, was the 
Christ. But to the Jews this was simply 
blasphemy. The Messiah they expected 
was to come in power, with miracles and 
signs, and outward glory, abolishing the 
Roman Empire and setting up the Jewish 
nation at the head of the world. So 
here Judaism and the Gospel parted 
company, and St. Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘ The Jews require a sign, 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but 
we preach a Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness, but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, the power 


of God and the wisdom of God.’’ 
The two ideals and the contrast between 


them appear in a remarkable manner in 
the Book of Revelation. One of the evi- 
dences of the catholic spirit shown by the 
Karly Christian Church towards Judaism 
is the fact that the Christians did not 
hesitate to make use of and to revise 
for their own purposes contemporary 
Jewish writings, Several of such works, 
of Jewish authorship in the first instance, 
but reshaped by Christian hands, have 
come down to us; and the Apocalypse 
or Book of Revelation is one of them. 
It was once a purely Jewish document, 
written in Aramaic or late Hebrew. A 
Christian turned it into Greek, and- en- 
larged it by the addition of a number of 
important interpolations. The result is 
that. sometimes Jewish and Christian 


elements jostle oddly together in the same 
chapter. An example of this occurs in 
chapter v., where the Messiah is repre- 
sented by the Jewish author as a Zion, and 
by the Christian editor as a Lamb. How 
could the difference be better expressed 2 
The ideal of the Jew was ascendency. 
He desired to see his nation, in virtue of 
its righteousness, the strong, irresistible 
lion among the peoples, God’s kingly one 
among the creatures, more powerful even 
than the Roman eagle. ‘‘ Weep not,”’ 
he says to his afflicted and persecuted 
race, ‘“ behold the Lion, which is of the 
tribe of Judah, the root of David, shall 
prevail.’’ But the Christian, adapting 
the passage to the needs of the suffering 
Church, says that the Lamb shall sit in the 
throne—that the gentle symbol of self- 
sacrifice and love and pity and innocence 
shall be the dominant power of the world— 
that slowly the spirit of Jesus, the spirit of 
truth and justice and charity, shall make 
its way into the highest places, shall 
permeate the church and the home, the 
shop and the office, and the council- 
chamber, driving away whatever is brutal, 
Savage and accursed. 

And is this not still the faith of the 
Christian ? belief in the Lamb, the symbol 
of life, that gives itself for others, the sign 
which the great Florentine sculptor carved 
over the door of his famous bell-tower 
to say to generations of citizens, ‘“ By me 
if any man enter in he shall be saved; and 
shall go in and out and find pasture ’’ 2 
There are many strong things in life. 
‘*Physique,’’ says the Barbarian; 
‘“ brains,’’ says the Grecian; ‘* organisa- 
tion,’ says the Roman; “‘ righteous- 
ness’’ gays the Hebrew. But the 
strongest of all is love—love that thinks 
little of itself, that suffereth long and is 
kind, that believeth and hopeth and 
endureth all things for the brethren. 
It never fails. Give it time, give it room, 
and it will find its seat at last in the 
throne. Yes, the spirit of Jesus, the 
spirit of self-denial and self-effacement, 
the spirit which at this season above all 
others should be and is manifested as ‘‘ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world.’ 


Apotogigs to Mr. Richard Robinson for 
a correction which ought to have been made 
a fortnight ago and was overlooked... In 
the report of the birthday presentation to 
Mr. Steinthal in Tus Inquirer of Novem- 
ber 24, we represented Mr. Robinson as 
saying that he first knew Mr. Steinthal 
when he was a Mission ministerin Liverpool. 
We thus attributed to Mr. Robinson a. 
venerable age he has still to attain. What 
he actually said was that when he went to 
Liverpool, in 1872, he first knew of Mr. 
Steinthal’s missionary work in that city, 
which belonged to the years 1857-62. 


Iy a busy world, developing to the ut- 
most the mechanical agencies by which 
its comforts and luxuries may be increased, 
science may quicken that sense of the 
Infinite, that solemn awe, that conviction 
of the unutterable majesty of ail created 
things, which will constitute the very soil 
in which a rational religious faith can take 
root and grow.—-H. W. Crosskey. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT: 


PRECEDENCE must be given in this 
letter to men rather than to movements. 
After all, the personal element is the 
strongest force in all associations. Much 
as we cry, ‘not men, but measures,’’ we 
know that it is the love and confidence 
which ‘‘men’’ arouse that makes 
‘*measures” acceptable. In_ religious 
associations this must always be peculiarly 
so. Men are our living ‘ epistles,’’ 
“known and read of all men.’’ As the 
special word is made flesh in them so we 
learn to love and understand it. In this 
feeling we have all been joining together 
to express something of the great love 
and reverence in which the Rev. S. 
Alfred Steinthal is held among us. We 
are not an emotional people here in the 
North. But sometimes our affections 
break through our wonted reserve, and 
then men see how strong and deep they 
are, Not that there can ever have been 
any doubt as to the place Mr. Steinthal 
occupied in our midst. For longer than 
I can recall he has been our Nestor. 
When I was a student here he gathered 
us round his hospitable board on a Sunday 
evening and showed us what a rare 


thing the Christian ministry might 
be made. That was nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and yet it was 


about midway in Mr. Steinthal’s Man- 
chester career. For nearly fifty years 
Mr. Steinthal has been our wise and 
trusted friend. Nor has he spent himself 
in the service of the churches merely; 
rather he has gained inspiration and 
power there which he has spent liberally in 
splendid public service. In the work of 
learned associations he has had an honour- 
able part, as witness the presentation 
just made to him by the Geographical 
Society. But in the thornier paths of 
politics and popular education as well as 
in the gracious fields of philanthropy he 
has laboured with that real zest and zeal 
which characterise the finest type of man- 
hood—man ‘‘ever afighter.’” The meet- 
ing$held here on Mr. Steinthal’s eightieth 
birthday was a remarkable gathering. 
Rarely are so many of our best men and 
women brought together as then met to 
do him honour. May it bea gracious 
memory for many years to our dear and 
trusted leader, and an inspiration to those 
who are to follow. 

While we have been honouring our 
leader in the ranks of the ministry the 
‘Fount of honour’’ has been graciously 
decorating one of our most distinguished 
and honoured laymen. In the Knight- 
hood conferred on Sir W. H. Talbot, the 
King has not only honoured the great 
public service in which Sir William occupies 
‘one of the foremost positions—a service 
which with the vast growth of our 
municipality now rivals in import- 
ance and power the highest branches 


of the old civil service—but he 
has honoured personal qualities of 
heart and mind which have made a 


great position greater still. The honour 
in which we are all rejoicing is a seal 
set on a great career, but, better still, a 
seal set on character and ability. Sir 
William has been an honoured figure in 
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all our gatherings for many years, while 
Lady Talbot has been a gracious presence 
and an active influence for good in all 
By a happy 
coincidence she was opening the bazaar 
at our Chorlton-cum-Hardy Church the 
very day the newly-conferred dignity 
In the expressions of 
their great joy inth2 event speakers at 
the opening ceremony nearly forgot the 
it did not 
really suffer, for there was a great gather- 
ing of friends, and the receipts exceeded 
all expectations, and sothe King assisted, 
all unconsciously, to give a helping hand 


our collective undertakings. 


was announced. 


objects of the bazaar. But 


to a good cause. 
And now I have given so much of my 


limited space to “men,’’ I hardly know 
where to begin with our many ‘move- 


ments.’’ Soto begin on a cheering note, 


let me put on record the pleasure with 
which our District Association has just 
welcomed a new congregation into its 
ranks. Other new con:regations we have 
had in recent years, several of them, 
and watered 
but never 
For 
at Lower Mosley- 
prescribed conditions 
of highest worth in that it has grown and 
It is the crown on the 
century of active service which the Lower 
Mosley-street schools have rendered to 
the community. While it carries the 
imagination back to old heroic days, to 
Travers Madge and others, it also points 
It must be 


congregations. planted 
by the Association itself, 
before a congregation like this. 
the congregation 
street fulfils the 


not been made. 


on to a happy future. 
peculiarly pleasing to the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith, who has worked so suc- 


cessfully at the schools for the past five 
With 650 scholars in the schools, 
250 of them over 16 years of age, with 
crowded activities occupying every room 
every night of the week, and now with an 
established and flourishing congregation, 
one of the oldest of our local 
centres of work, is exhibiting that per- 
petual youth which should be the product 


years, 


this, 


of a gospel of faith and love. 


Strengthened by this latest accession 
to its ranks, the District Association, 
which now includes twenty-three congre- 
gations, is pushing on with its arrange- 
The need of 
the bazaar—or of the money it will raise 
It is not intended to launch 
new ventures but to nourish the young 
life in some of the newer as well as to 
help sustain the activities of our older 
The general appeal will 
forthwith, and a generous 
response is anticipated. Meanwhile, I 
in some con- 
of 


ments fcr its great bazaar. 


—is urgent. 


congregations. 
be issued 


note a growing dislike 
gregations to bazaars as means 
raising funds. They will subscribe 
to the fund, but they will not join in the 
bazaar. 


they exclude many young people and 
others by this decision from a harmless 
interest and from their only possible 
way of helping the common cause, 

We are not able in Manchester to emu- 
late our Liverpool friends and establish a 
large book depot of our own, and so we are 
doing the next best thing. We have 
arranged with Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 
a leading firm of booksellers, to keep the 
publications of our Associations in stock 


It is not my business to criticise 
them, but I cannot help thinking that 
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and on view: A guarantee fund has 
been raised to insure them against loss, 
but it is hoped that our friends will give 
the effort so much support that it will 
not have to be called upon. 

The Provincial Assembly belongs to all 
Lancashire and Cheshire. But what are 
Lancashire and Cheshire (pace Liverpool) 
but gathering grounds for Manchester ? 
And so I take leave to mention here 
that the Provincial Assembly will meet 
in the Memorial Hall on Wednesday 
next, December 19, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, to pass resolutions cn the 
maladministration of the Congo Free 
State. Manchester has been very deeply 
stirred over this question, and a town’s 
meeting has already passed judgment on 
the system which makes possible the 
atrocities which have been committed. 
It is hoped we shall have a large meeting 
of the Assembly, and as an inducement to 
others, in addition to ministers and dele- 
gates, to attend, it is announced that after 
the official vote a further popular vote on 
the resolutions will be taken, in which 
all present will be asked to take part. 

No Provincial Letter is complete, come 
it whence it may, if it does not mention 
the Van Mission; Most of them speak 
only from report, or else they voice the 
hopes of their district that the van will 
soon be coming their way. We in Man- 
chester speak of the things we know. For 
the Van Mission is very much with us. 
It has just been holding what our 
Methodist brethren would call a camp 
meeting here. But Manchester skies are 
not favourable to camping, and so the 
Mission had to seek the friendly shelter 
of the Memorial Hall. The meetings 
were not largely attended, but they 
were enthusiastic to a degree. The num- 
ber of ministers who had travelled long 
distances in order to be present was re- 
markable. There was a fine new spirit of 
enterprise and audacity in the air. The 
speakers had been under fire, most of 
them, and they were eager, like old war 
horses, to renew the experience. There 
could be no better testimony to the 
reality and worth of the Mission. For 
all these speakers had been voluntary 
workers. For them the Mission had 
meant hard work and some personal dis- 
comforts. If, then, they were eager to 
renew the experience, it could only mean 
that they had found in the Mission that 
response which makes all burdens and 
sacrifices light. Of the questions of policy 
discussed at the meeting, I am not free 
to speak beyond this, that whatever 
developments take place it is felt to be 
imperative that Mr. Spedding should 
remain at the head of the movement and 
that Lancashire should always be included 
in the field of operations. Nowhere else 
perhaps can we hope for quite the same 
effective results. Here our churches are 
thicker on the ground than anywhere else. 
No inquirer whose interest has been 
aroused at a Van meeting would be hope- 
lessly out of reach of one of our churches. 
Still, there are many towns here where 
we are unrepresented, and a wise policy 
would be to work to fill up these gaps, . 
to make one county strong and secure, 
and then to work outward from it as a 
centre. Would not this be better than 
planting isolated churches in a hostile 
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atmosphere, where they must soon becom 
forlorn hopes ? 
Of the more domestic concerns of our 
churches here and of the combined 
missions which we are planning for 
January and February, I have no space 
left to treat. I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of writing of these things early in 
the new year. Meanwhile, we are all 
planning our Christmas festivities. The 
weather here is most seasonable; the 
shops are beginning to dress for the part ; 
the unemployed have fallen lower in 
numbers than last year ; trade is excellent, 
our country is at peace with the world, 
and we are in the mood to keep the 
Feast. CHARLES PEAcH. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent inly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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APPEAL. 

London: _Bell-Street Domestic Mission. 
—The Rev. 8S. H. Street writes from 4, Avenue- 
villas, Cricklewocd-lane, N.W.:—‘‘May I once 
again ask you to insert a Christmas appeal on 
behalf of our Mission. I am to a large extent 
dependent on the gifts receivedat this time for 
the supply of my Poor’s Purse for the year, as 
well as for the special Christmas festivities and 
gifts. I should like also to again say how glad 
we should. be if we could secure more workers 
for our Sunday-schoo}], The school has largely 
increased during the year, but not the staff of 
teachers, and we are obliged now to seriously 
consider whether we ought to refuse further new 
scholars. This, of course, we are most anxious 
not todo. May I also take this opportunity of 
saying that books for our library will be most 
welcome, books especially for use by members 
of our girls’ club.” 


Bradford: West Bowling.—A tea-meeting 
was held last Saturday, in Broadway Avenue 
Church, to celebrate the opening of the church 
free from debt. There was a large attendance, 
and the proceedings were very enthusiastic. Mr. 
I. W. Marsland presided, and after a report of 
substantial progress had been given by the 
secretary, congratulatory speeches were made by 
Mrs. Ceredig Jones, the Revs. E. Ceredig Jones 
and John Ellis, Mr... Badland, and others, and 
acknowledged by the Rev. W. Resling. 

Derby.—The biennial bazaar in aid of the 
funds of Friargate Chapel, opened on Thursday 
Dec 6, by the Hon. F. Strutt, and continued on the 
two following days, wasa great success. Mr. W. J. 
Piper, J.P., presided at the opening, and the 
Rev. E. 8. Lang Buckland made a statement 
as to the position of the congregation, referring 
to the grievous loss they had sustained through 
the death on that day of Mr.S.D. Hall. He 
expressed the great pleasure they felt in the 
presence of Mr. Strutt, the earlier members of 
whose family had been closely associated with 
that charel. Mr. Strutt, speaking as a Church- 
man, said he tcok a keen interest in the chapel 
for reasons Mr. Buckland had named. His grand- 
father’s grave was close to where he stocd. He 
thought Churchmen ought to take a sympa 
thetic interest in the doings of their Nonconfor- 
mist brethren, and he congratulated them 
especially upon their Sunday-school. Ald. Moss, 
of Loughborough, President of the North Mid- 
Jand Association was the opener cn Friday, and 
on Saturday, Miss Catherine Gittins, of Leicester. 
The bazaar is expected to realise over £200. 

Doncaster.—The second lecture of the series 
on Religious Beliefs a: they are to-day was 
given on Monday, Nov. 26, in the Central Hall by 
the Rev. J. E. Manning, who took as his topic, 
««The Mysteries of God and the Mysteries of 
the Theologians.” Questions were asked and 
answered at the close. The third lecture, on 
Dec. 3, was by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, his 
topic being ‘‘ Religion, its Nature and Reason- 
ableness.”’? Last Monday the lecturer was the 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, on ‘* What 
think ye of Christ?” In the course of his 
lecture he expressed his concurrence with men 


Unitarian Faith. 


of the school of the Revs. R. J. Campbell and 
Rhondda Williams in the distinction between the 
idea of deity and the idea of divinity as applied 
to Christ—the postulate of deity being absurd in 
every way, but the postulate of divinity being 
quite admissible in view of the assumption of 
the immanence of God in all men. 

Ipswich.—A course of special Sunday even- 
ing sermons, begun on November 18 by Mr. R. 
H. Fuller, with an address on ‘ Religion with 
Creed or Shrine,” and continued by the minister, 
the Rev. L. Tavener, with sermons on Religion 
before and a‘ter Christ, have been attended by 
good congregations, The social guild is carrying 
through an excellent winter programme. 

Liverpool: Ullet-road. — At last week’s 
meeting of the Rathbone Literary Club the Rev. 
J. Collins Odgers lectured on «‘ The Oldest Book 
in the World, The Instruction of Ptah-hotop.” 
The book which was discovered near Heliopolis 
in Lower Egypt, is said to be some 5,400 years 
old. In reporting the previous meeting of the 
club, at which Mrs. H. D. Roberts lectured on 
“The Influence of Woman in Shakespeare,” we 
inadvertently attributed a statement to her 
which she did not make: to the effect that in 
Elizabethan times Peeresses sat in Pa:liament. 
What gave rise to the mistake was a reference 
which Mrs. Roberts made to the custom under 
the Plantagenets of summoning Peeresses to 
Parliament. As a privilege in days of difficult 
travelling, a Peeress was permitted to choose a 
proxy to appear for her; as for instance, Alicia 
de Bigod sent two proxies (35 Ed. I.); and the 
Harleian MS. gives a long list of Peeresses sum- 
moned to send each a proxy to consult with 
the King and his Council at Westminster (35 
Ed. Il., Harl. MS., 778). It does not seem to 
be implied that the Peeresses themselves would 
not have been admitted if they had chosen to 
appear. But apparently they did not so choose. 

London: Essex Church.—At the evening 
service, to-morrow, Handel’s “ Messiah” will be 
sung by an augmented choir. : 

London: Hampstead.—The Rev. Edgar I. 
Fripp has been delivering a course of six 
lectures on the ‘‘‘Pcems of Robert Browning,” 
in the Rosslyn Hill school-room, cn {Monday 
evenings. The audiences averaged 150, and 
increased conti: uously irom the first lecture. 
Mr. Fripp’s lectures were full of fine appre- 
ciation and insight; they were remarkable both 
for artistic feeling and dramatic power. A very 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer at the close, last Monday evening, 
moved by Mr. E. K. Blyth, seconded by Miss 
Drewry, and supported and put to the meeting 
by the Rev. H, Gow. 

London: Peckham.—On Tuesday Jast the 
Rev. J. Page Hopps lectured in the Avondale- 
road Church on the Religious Value of the 
He emphasised the need for 
more insistence on the affirmations of Unit- 
arianism, rather than as was too often the case, 
a statement of mere negations. - 

London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Dr. Read 
begs to acknowledge with many thanks the 
receipt of post office orders for £1 5s. on behalf 
of the mission, from W. W. 

Loughborough.—A series of four special 
week-night services was concluded on Dec. 6. 
The first of the series was held on Nov. 15, 
when the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Not- 
tingham, delivered. a capital address on 
“The Deity of Christ or the Divinity of Man.” 
The night was wild and stormy, but a few 
strangers were present, including a Baptist 
evangelist who took copious notes, Three 
friends from Coalville also attended in spite of 
a walk of nine and a half miles after service. A 
weck later the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, of 
Leicester, took the service, and pleaded for 
more earnestness and enthusiasm in matters of 
religion, pointing out the danger of indifference 
which too often appeared in atime of material 
prosperity. The Rev. A. H. Thomas, of the 
Great Meeting, Leiccster, followed on Nov. £9, 
and gave a helpful sermon on Salvation. The 
last of the series were taken by the Rev. W. H. 
Burgess, minister of the chapel, who dealt with 
the topic of Everlasting Punishment. 

Mottram,--The diamond jubilee of the 
opening of the school and chapel building, 
November 15, 1846, was celebrated by a sale of 
work held on December 7 and 8, opened by Mr. 
C. D. Schwann, M.P., and Mr. W. Hudson, of 
Hyde (treasurer, East Cheshire Christian Union), 
chairmen, Rev. H. Bodell Smith (resident 
minister) and Rev. Noah Green (previous 
minister, proceeds akout £100, or nearly £70 


clear of expenses; also by the annual party, 
November 17, when over 280 sat down to tea 
and more than 300 attended the meeting after- 
wards under the chairmanship of Mr. John Hall 
Brooks, of Hyde; by the chapel anniversary 
sermons, November 25, preacher, Rev. A R. 
Andreae, of Gee Cross; and by the erection o1 
a house for the minister, which is now almost 
completed. The Mottram Christian Church had 
a Wesleyan origin anterior to 1791, when the 
first chapel was erected, became Methodist New 
Connexion in 1798, ‘‘ Christian Brethren,” after 
Joseph Barker, 1841, discovered themselves 
Unitarian 1815, and erected the present chapel 
1816. 

South Shields.—A bazaar in aid of Unity 
Church, with the chief object of raising funds 
fora minister's stipend was opened on Wednesday, 
December 5, by Lady Ellis, her husband, Sir J. 
Baxter Ellis, presiding. They both expressed 
cordial sympathy with the effoits of the congre- 
gation, and the vote of thanks was proposed by 
Alderman Bowman, seconded hy the Rev. 
Frank Walters, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
bazaxr was continued on the following dav. Of 
the result we have not yet heard. 

Walthamstow : Opening of‘NewS chool- 
room.—A beautifully decorated and _ well 
equipped iron building attached to the church, 
affording much-needed accommodation for the 
growing Sunday-schoo], was opened last Satur- 
day afteraoon by Lady Durning-Lawrence. The 
church itself has also been thoroughly refitted, 
and many improvements made, There was a 
large gathering of members and friends, when 
Lady Derning-Lawrence, in a_ brief speech, 
declared the schoolroom open.. Tea was 
served, and afterwards Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence presided over a large public meet- 
ing held in the renovated church. After 
the chairman’s opening remarks, Miss Sharpe, 
Principal Gordon, and the Rev. Charles Roper, 
offered their good wishes to the congregation 
and their minister, the Rev. W. H. Rose. . Mr. 
Gordon dwelt on the need for a more insistent 
eppeal to the people, for the uplifting of 
character and a loftier ideal of life, and Mr. 
Roper said he believed it was still necessary for 
Unitarians to preach a definite doctrine as well 
as to work in social enterprises. Mr. John 
Harrison and the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards 
brought greetings from the London District 
Unitarian Association and the London and 
South Eastern Provincial Assembly. Mr. F. 
Withal spoke on behalfof the Highgate Church, 
which was so intimately connected with the 
founding of the Walthamstow Church. Mr. W. 
J. Noel spoke on behalf of the Stratford 
congregation, wko had much in common with 
Walthamstow, and were feeling tie benefit of 
some little combined work. On Sunday 
Principal Gordon preached special sermons, 
morning and evening, the chapel being full on 
each occasion, and a largely atteuaded afternoon 
children’s service was addressed by Messrs. G. 
Skelt and W. J. Noel. The congregation has 
stilla church debt to face, but there is now 
better hope of future progress. 

Welverhampton.—Two very successful ‘ At 
Homes”’ were held at All Souls’ Church on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. The minister, the Rev. J. A. 
Shaw, took the chair on Monday, when Mr. R. 
L. Impey, J.P., was the guest of the evening, 
and, though not a Unitarian, expressed his 
pleasure at being there. On Tuesday Councillor 
Evan Evans presided, and Mr. Shaw opened the 
proceedings. 


In a recent number of the Methodist 
Times the Rev. Henry Martin, M.A., deals 
with the drink question as part of a wider 
social problem. The answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Why do the poor drink ?’’ he 
says, will be found in answering this other 
question: ‘‘ How do the poor live ?’’ He 
enumerates poverty, irregularity of employ- 
ment, unhealthy conditions of labour, and 
overcrowding as factors in the evil of 
drunkenness, and reminds us that the 
improvement of social conditions should 
supplement the ever-needed appeal to the 
individual and the stricter control of the 
liquor traffic. ‘“‘ Every temperance Te- 
sormer should be a social reformer as well.’” 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


| amen catcher 
Itis requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisker not 
Ister than Thursday Afternoon. 
eed 


SUNDAY, December 16. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. ARTHUR 

we HuoRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsst HIPPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
li and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
ll, Rev. F. W. Srantey; 7, Rev. H. W. 
PrrRRis. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. Epgar Daptyn; and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J, Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mail, Notting Hill-gato, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. Frersron; 6.30, 
Choral Service, ‘‘ The Messiah.”’ 

Forest-gate, corner ef Dunbar-road, Uptonr-lane, 
11, Rev. H. Woops Perris, and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chathem- 
piace, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiings, M.A. 

Hempstead, Kosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.16 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Churoh, 1J, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, and 7. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 

« F, ALLEN, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savmtt Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 Rev. C. 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rov. W. W. C. Porz. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. PAGE Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. J. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-rosd, 11.15 
and 7, Rev, Fetix TAYLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpWarD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooptine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARAOH; 
6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. H. 
G. CHANCELLOB. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mommery. 


CE ae Nae as 


PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
ba J. McDOWwELt. 
Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGsn. 
BuaoxPoo., South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
- Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.39. 
BovgnemovurTsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BEraprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.20, 
Rey. E. Cerrpia Jones, M.A. 
Bexzaxutron, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirsttEy PRimE. 


‘ 


and 7, 


The Children’s 
Treat 


ves not only pleasure but nourish- 
children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It ig as nourizhing as it is delicious. 


A Pure Sweet 
ment to gro 


aly who 
Ue, 
Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LOHDOR, W.C, : 


Buxronx, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorcs STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Smiru. 


Blaokfriars, 


Carsten, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 


Dovzr, Adrian-strect, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. OC. A. Ginzver, B.A. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road. 11 and 


6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 


HoxsxzaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rosd, 


Il and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaBren. 

Lrenps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. 
Bennett, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. 
McLaAcutan, M.A. 


LztonsteR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. GnrrkuD von PErzoup, M.A. 


Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1! and 


6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 


LIVERPOOL, 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 


Livexroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. H. D. RoBERrtsS. 


LivERPooL, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A, 


Marpstons, EHarl-street Chapel, IF snd 6.36, 


Rev. A. FarquHARSON. 


Newrort, Islo of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


LIvENS. 


Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. 8. BuBRows. : 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80, Rev. V. D. 


Davis, B.A. 


PortsmoutH, High-strees Chapel, 11 and 6.46, 


Rey. R. FINNERTY. 


PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-strees, 11 and 6.45, 


Mr. T. Bonn. 


SoarnponouaH, Westborough, 10.45 end 6.30, 


Rey. OTrwErt Biyns. 


SrveNnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Mecting 


House, 11, Rey. F. TraspaLE REED. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 


J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 


Srpmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.29, 


Rev. WiLLtAM AGAR. 
SovuTHrnp, 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DetTa Evans. 


SournHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.36, 


Rey. F. B. Mort. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] 


and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Coxnor. 


TrowexE1pex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 


Wain. 


TuNneRIDar Wxtxs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudlsy- 


road, il and 6.30 
West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 
eee : 
FRELAND. 


Dusxuix, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 


Vance, B.D. 
SS 
WALES. 


Apmaystwitz, New Street Meeting House 


ee Gree 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun DAvis, 


B.A. 
WINIFRED HOUSE. 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, 
London, N 
6 EES Home receives poor children, after 

illness or surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their health and strength. 

Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 yeara, Application to be made 
to Miss M. Prircuanrp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. 

Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. M. Brytu, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Prircuarp. A report of the work 
done during the last year can be had on 
application to the Hon. Secretary. 


DEATHS, 

CLuMMy.—On November 28th, at 5, Friar- 
street, Lancaster, Hlizabeth Tayler Clemmy, 
aged 63 yeara. 

Farrow.—On the 10th inst., at her residence, 
32, Bold-street, Southport, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Jacob Farrow, of 
Bridge Hall, Bury. 

Warp.—On December 6th, at Maida Hill, 
Agnes, wife of George Ward, of. Hither 
Green, S.E. No cards, 


AMBROSE 
HERBERT 


Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 


Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


ERBERT SPENCER MEMORIAL 
NUMBER of the Hthical Review, with 
the Funeral Address delivered by Lronarp 
H. Courrnrey (Lord Courtney of Penwith), 
and Letters by HERBERT SPENCER on his con- 
nection with the Ethical Morement. Now 
ready, Fourpence; or by post, 44d.,0f M. H.J., 
4, Kingdon-road, N.W. . 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED ~ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for afew YOUNG GENTLEMEN of gocd 
Education and Manners. No Premium re-— 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. : 


ANTED, a situation as Companion- — 
Help or any position of trust. Dress- 
maker.—IF'., 93, Mostyn-read, Brixton. vf 


co LADY, Unitarian, desires 

APPOINTMENT as KINDER. 
GARTEN or LOWER FORM MISTRESS. 
Freebel Union Exams. Trained. Drawing, 
Games, &c.—Address, P. M., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. : ¥ 


NYANTS’ MISTRESS.—Wanted, at 

Easter, a Head Mistrers for a small school 

of about 60 infants.—Apply, giving particulars, 

to Rev. J. H. Srronar, The Manse, Kidder- 
minster. : 


las? warmly recommends NURSEH- 

COMPANION. Excellent for Chrenic 
Invalid. Good Dector’s reference.— Write, 
E. B., 51, Minster-road, West Hampstead. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
K.C. a 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. : 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H, duper, A.R.LB A. 
Miss CrorL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Lavw- 
F, H. A, HanpDoastLz, RENCH. 
F.S.1, Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 82 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. Scan oe 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years. 
110/018 41/01 6] 014 2|012n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 

purchase houses for their own cccupation. 
Prospectus free. = 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager: 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, Londen. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL, 


Amecuxt to Credit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £285,646 © 
DEPOSITORS - = £272,700 

DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice 

3} per cent. 
DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cen 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Applicat 


J, HIGHAM, Manager a ie 


~_—- 


ba ta, \% 


‘ 


| Sease 


able Gift Books, , 


BY TUE 


| Rev. W. @. TARRANT, B.A. 


Secend Edition. 


“Graceful and sincere songs.” 
: T. P.s Weekly. 


“Freshaess and sincerity of delight,” 
Inquirer. 

“Finished workmanship.” 

; Christian Life.  } 

R “Cannot fail to bring cheer to the § 

q reader.’’—Coniinig Day. é 


Bound in Art Cloth, Gilt, 
ONE SHILLING net. 


Daily Meditations. 
Night unto Night. 


Roan, Gilt, One Shilling each; 
Cloth, 6d. 


— PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, W.C, 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


ROW REABY. 


THE UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1807, 


Including a List of Ministers & Congregations. 
French morocco, gilt edges, tuck case, and 
Pencil. Price #/3 net, postage 1d. 


LIST OF MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS. 


Without Pocket Book, paper covers, 
Price SG. net, postage 1d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK for 1907, 


REABY IN JANUARY, 
Prica @/= net, postage 2d. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C, 


A Garland of Christmas Verse. 


A Second Gartand of Christmas Verse. 
Thougkts from Joubert. 

Thoughts from Gocthe. 

Thoughts from “The Layman’s Breviary.” 
Ad. cach, post free ; 12 copies, 3s., cost paid. 


The Priory Press, 70, High Street, Hampstead, H.W. 


et NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 


Propaganda. Acopted by churches 
with or without loca ‘page. Issued for last 
Sunday in cach previous month. One copy 


‘post free, 1¢d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen; 


3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 


_ Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 


Manchester, - 


PUKE HONEY.—One, Two, Three Pound 
Jars, and upwards, 9d. per pound. Suitable 
for Presents.—RIDGWELLS, Woodham Ferris, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW 


“SV 


READY. 


AY 


ANNUAL WOLUME. 
Edited by Rev. ds) Jo7W RIGHT, ER:S.L. 


The Volume for 1906 contains 192 pages of brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, 


and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. 


Frontispiece. 


A full-page Plate is given as 


The bound Volume forms a most attractive Gift Book or Christmas 


Present for young people. 


Hifustrated Boards, Is. 6d. net. 
2s. net, 


Postage, 4d. 
Postage, 4d, 


Art Canvas, Gilt Edges, 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSCCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.U. 


Liverpool: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord St. 


Board and Res 
—— 

OURNEMCUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalied position on sea front, close to the High- 
elife Hotel. 50 rcomz. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Dlustrated 

Nariff.—Appiy, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


‘1, LEONARDS-ON-SHA,— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Firsi-clars 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PorrTer. 


EVONSHIR#E.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, heme comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 
HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
HOUSH (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance ; or Apartments. 


Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-roead, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 
ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea avd station; terms moderate —Mrs. 


W INNING, 3, Church-street. 


foence, 


KINGSLEY H 


(TEMPERANCE), 


| HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
= Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
BE Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
‘| Rooms: All l‘loors Fireproof ; Perfect Savitation ; 
@| Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
fi 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
4 Bedroom, Attendance, Table @Héte_ Breakfast | 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookeraft,” London. 


RS Pe 


Preliminary Notice. 
SWINTON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
fs E34 A. AES 


WILL BE HELD ON 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
APRiG 18th, 195th, 20th, i907. 


The Object of the Bazaaris to raise £200 in aid of 
Church Funds. 
Contributions in money or goods will be gratefully received by 
Mr. T. MUSKER, Sec., 32, Cheetham Road, Swintcn. 


APPLES.—Excellent Cooking (or Baking) 
Apples. 46 Ibs., 6s.; 22 Ibs., 3s. 6d. 
Orange Pippins, best dessort, 4d. per Jb., car- 
riage paid.—F RANK Roscon, Steeple Morden 
Royston. 


Cox's | 


Manchester: H. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown St. 


Schools, etc, 


—— 


(eee HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
_J AND BosrpinG ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigneaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lizian Tazot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 


| Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 


ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
mixisters. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Hxaminations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L.. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxen), B.A. (Lond), 
C. J. Montraommry, M.A. (Oxen). 


NV ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 
cated Teacher, holds classes for French 
Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 
for all advanced examinations. Many years’ 
experience in public schools and privata 
families, 


LECTURES. 
ENRY BRYAN BINNS (Letch- 


worth-corner, near Hitchin) offers Lec- 
tures on Abraham Lincoln and His Religion ; 
Walt Whitman the Mystic; and America, 
a Study. Terms, Two Guineas each and 
expenses. 


Cerms for Adwertiscments, — 
———_<g—--——— 

Advertisements for THE EXQUIRER should Le 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, HE’sscau-streei, 
Strand, Londen, W.C., and shouid reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
io appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— ba a 

PER PAGE os toe sve 


HALF-PAGE -... Se gee Oe O 
PeR CoLUMN ... ASS oe Oe 
IncH IN COLUMN ... oe One. 


Special Terms for a Serie 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Is.; every 6 words after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 
aE 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Wsseu-strect,Sirand, 
London, W.C. Zhe entire remitiance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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A Genuine high-class 
beverage of absolute 
purity, having the 
greatest strength and 
finest flavour. Made 
under ideal conditions 
of labour in an English 
Factory amidst pure 
and healthful surround: 
ings, where the health 
and well-being of the 
workers receive’ the 
constant care of the 
firm. 


ASSOCIATION SUNDAY COLLECTIONS, 1906. 
The Treasurer, Mr. OSWALD NETTLEFOLD, on behalf of the Com- 


mittee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, acknowledges 
with thanks the following Collections received 


So sheds £8: d, Sse 
Aberdare: Highland- place: Sales 2 0 0, Glasgow: St. vacant = ak MSOs eNewark-siese wets ouresc Ge caeier 09 0 
Allt-y-placa a Sere Pices a Blase Os 0) Ross-street 015 0O| Newbury.. .. Sen ear fe Sh 
‘Astley eee ee ee ee oe ee 0 9 6] Glossop . 2 6 3 | Newcastle- ~on- Tyne + ots sie eeiseee arena esa 
rales ee Ce ° : i " pie od 5 ; 11 : eltace Saks oe . oe 4 
anbury -« Tague ve'e:> alee e y ildford s ewport, I. is 
Barnard Castle aver oe $ : : : Hastinpe Me ea 0 Rew porl, ous Ao Se : 11 6 
Bel per asics: excision ae Heywood eS. 0 ewton te) oe gn 
Bekscl’s Greci t= ena eee 014 9] Herwich . eel 9| Norwich .. . Ge 2213538 
Birkenhead .. +. ail 9 Hult. | 4 6 8| Nottingham ; High Pavement 60 5 
lackburn ee Tlminster .. male 1 bceclete -tivelonments 613 0 
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NOTICE. 
The ‘‘Inquirer’’ Office will be closed 
from Friday evening, the 21st, to the 
following Thursday morning. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Peace Sunpay and then Christmas 
Day. Heartiest good wishes’ to all 
friends near and distant! To the children 
a ‘‘ Merry Christmas!’’ And so to all 
who can rejoice with them in their great 
festival. And to the burdened and the 
sorrowful a deep and quiet gladness, and 
new vision of that perfect Love, which is 
yet over all! 


THE result of the appeal for the Mar- 
tineau Memorial at Norwich, published in 
THE InqurIRER of December 1, so far as 
there has yet been response, will be found 
in- another column. These 


Geen eifte generous and moatweleas 


they are, amount to not quite a 
what is required; and if we did not feel 
that there was yet time to complete the 
fund, we should have to acknowledge 
a very keen disappointment. When we 
wrote on this subject, as we did on De- 
cember 1, it was not without having 
counted the cost, and we were ready, if 
there should be no better issue, to be in this 
matter ‘‘a fool for Christ’s sake.’’ But 
we had very much rather find the general 
sense of what we as a people owe to Dr. 
Martineau, in gratitude and reverence 
for his memory, sufficient to meet this 
urgent need, to complete a worthy 
memorial, and to secure adequate equip- 
ment for the work in his native city, 
which he certainly would have had very 
much at heart. 


half of 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1906. 


ArtTER protracted suspense, there is a 
certain relief now that Mr. Birrell’s Edu- 
cation Bill has been ‘killed’’ by the 
House of Lords. His own declaration, 
endorsed by the Premier, was that the 
Government had ‘no use for such a 
Bill’? as it became in the Upper House. 
Grave observers of the negotiations re- 
cently carried on were distinctly of 
opinion that concession from the Liberal 
side was going too far, and that ‘such a 
Bill’? as was likely to emerge would 
prove a serious stumbling-block in the 
path of educational progress. On all 
sides, nearly, it is admitted that the 
terms offered to the denominationalists 
were generous, and few, if any; now 
believe that such terms will be offered 
again by a Liberal Government. The 
next Education Bill, come when it may, 
will probably be much simpler and more 
drastic. The old story of the Sybilline 
Books suggests itself, and the clergy may 
soon recall it with regret as they feel the 
administrative pressure which is sure to 
be put upon them in the near future. 


MEANWHILE two aspects of deep con- 
cern are manifest. By the reversal of the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, in 
what is known as the West Riding case, 
the local authorities are declared to be 
responsible under Mr. Balfour’s Act for 
the full cost of denominational religious 
instruction, although they have not the 
power of control. The teachers, too, who 
are to‘receive their salaries from the 
public purse, are to be limited to a special 
sect at the option of the managers of 
these ‘‘non-provided’* schools. The 
injustices that provoked ‘‘ passive resist- 
ance ’’ thus stand out in all their harsh- 
ness, justat the moment when a measure 
designed te. somedy, the, oul bas. been 
of the House of Lords has brought up in 
an acute form the anomaly of our legisla- 
tive system, which maintains a permanent 
and overwhelming majority of one par- 
ticular party in the Upper House. We 
expect that the present House of Com- 
mons will not dissolve without initiating 
far-reaching changes in this respect. 


—_—— — 


Frienps will be thankful to hear of the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson’s continued, 
though slow, progress towards recovery. 
He was downstairs again on Tuesday for 
the first time, and hopes to be able to 


undertake the journey to Switzerland in 


the first week of the New Year, where 
the splendid mountain air has in previous 
years done so much to restore his vigour. 


[REGISTERED AS A NWWSPAPER, 


[ONE PENNY. 


THE CHRIST. 


Deep in the heart of God the Lord 
From all eternity, 

Before He spake the mighty word 
By which the earth should be, 
There dwelt the vast creative plan, 

And as its crown the Ideal Man ! 


Age alter age of fleeting time 
Whose secrets none may tell ; 
Out of the fire-mist and the slime, 
Out of the primal cell, 
First beast, then savage, saint and seer, 
The Man of God’s own heart drew near. 


What matters where he first drew breath, 
In stable or in cot ! 

What matters that in life and death 
He shared the common lot ! 

In life and death the meed was won: : 

The Father said, ‘‘ This is My Son!” 


Oh, happy they in whem there dwells, 
Though dim and incomplete, 

The dawning light that clear foretells 
A coming Paraclete ; 

The Light that lighteth every man 

Till he fulfils th’ Eternal plan 


And they in whom thus dwells the Light 
Look back across the years. 

To them, still clad in radiance bright, 
A Son of God appears, 

Who sets his glory on the race, 

Crowned with celestial truth and grace: 


Well may we keep our Christmastide 
Well with glad heart and voice, 
In songs of gladness, far and wide, 
Bid all the earth rejoice. 
Our Brother Christ speaks to each one, 
** Be thou God’s well-beloved Son ! ’* 


_H: W: Hawxss, 


Tue Rev. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, 
nas been appointed Field-Agent of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion to take charge of the work of the 
Van Mission, which the Association has 
undertaken to direct, and to engage In 
other missionary work in the country. 
Mr. Spedding has therefore resigned his 
ministerial charge at Rochdale, which he 
has held, with great acceptance, for 
twenty years, and will probably take up 
his residence in or near Manchester. He 
has already proved his eminent fitness for 
the work to which his whole strength is 
now to be devoted, and he will enter 
upon his new duties with the most cordial 
good wishes of a wide circle of friends. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
Conco FREE STATE. 

A spEcIAL meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Weduesday, to consider 
the maladministration of the Congo Free 
State. The chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Richard Robinson, and _ there 
was a large attendance of ministers and 
delegates. The Assembly was constituted 
by reading and prayer, and the calling of 
the roll. 

The President then introduced the 
business, reminding the Assembly of the 
stand it had ever taken for civil and 
religious liberty. How these principles 
were outraged in the Congo was known 
now to all. Europe had sought to set up 
a benevolent rule there, but the trustee- 
ship had been appropriated for the 
pecuniary benefit of the trustee. King 


Leopold claimed everything in the Congo: 


as the property of himself and those asso- 
ciated with him, and its native inhabitants 
were made trespassers in their own country. 
Hence there had resulted a state of things 
which could only be described as the 
greatest international crime which had 
been committed since overseas slavery 
was abolished. 

The Rev. DEnpy AGATE moved : — 

“That this Meeting of the Provincial 
«« Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
‘‘having regard to the responsibility of 
‘Great Britain in the establishment of 
“the Congo Free State, and the complete 
“failure of the hopes of humane adminis- 
“tration, in which the Berlin Treaty 
‘was concluded, declares that the time 
“has come when the present system 
“must be ended by the action of the 
‘*Powers, and calls upon His Majesty’s 
“‘Government to take immediate and 
“decisive action towards this end.’’ 

In an able and eloquent address Mr. 
Agate told the story of the Congo; cf its 
discovery by Stanley and the resultant 
interest in Europe as to its future rule. 
First - Portugal was proposed, but 
eventually Belgium, or rather its King, 
was called to the task, In taking it up 
King Leopold declared ‘‘our only pro- 
gramme is the work of moral and material 
regeneration,’? but the desire for gain, 
working on a subtle conscience, had 


substituted for this ideal the most awful 


tyranny ofour times. Mutilation, murder, 


and _hameless | , horrors had been Der. 
fallen into a lower barbarism than that 
which, professedly, they went to 


reform; Belgium itself was not wholly 
insensible to the shame _ brought 
on jit by its King. The clerical 
party supported the King, but the Socialist 
party had. never ceased to expose the 
horrors and to denounce the methods of 
tule in the Congo. Now the Belgium 
Chamber, by 128 votes to 1, had declared 
for annexation. This was a move in the 
right direction; but Europe, and particu- 
larly England, must not resign their 
rights in the matter. If Belgium would 
act so as to wipe out the evil of the past 
and make its recurrence impossible, we 
should be satisfied; if not, Europe or 
England must act, and in acting England 
would move as one man to rescue the 
remnant of a wasted and stricken land. 


HERS 


Mr. T. FrercHer Rostnson (President 
of the Manchester District Association) 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously, first by the official vote of 
the ministers and delegates and after- 


wards by the general vote of all present. 
Mr. A. NicHotson moved, and it was 


resolved, that the resolution should be sent 
to the Prime Minister and the Foreign 


Secretary. 


MUSINGS. 
By Aa MuvistEr. 
L. 


SomE of us are a little tired of the word 
We are beginning to 
evolution ’?’— 


“* environment.’’ 
understand that the term 
well enough as an explanation of un- 


a4 


conscious growth—is not the right term 
The common 
use of the term environment is open to the 
It makes too much of 
the value of external conditions in deter- 
Man is not 
a product of his surroundings as a tree is 
the product of the climate and soil in 
He is a con- 
Acted upon, he also reacts. 
A non-mechanical power within him asserts 
itself amidst the mechanical forces around 
him. His adaptations to new. environ- 


He 


to use of conscious progress. 
same objection. 
mining human development. 


which it withers or thrives. 
scious agent. 


ment are not always progressive. 
advances towards good or towards evil; 
rightly interprets external changes 


sions of improvement or perverts them. 


His aspirations cannot always be the 
consequences of material conditions, for 


they oiten precede them ; his higher stan- 
dards are higher because they rise above 
the level of existing facts.. Every prophet, 
every martyr, every reformer is a witness to 
an innovating impulse which, so far from 
being the result of outward arrangement, 
anticipates it. In short, there is in hu- 
manity a spiritual factor to be reckoned 
with—not tamely responsive, actively in- 
dependent, defying analysis and calcula- 
tion, sometimes strangely at variance with 
outside influence, whether natural. or 
economic, favourable or unfavourable: 

It is one of the boasts of philosophy that 
there is in man a strength of soul which 
may, if he choose, secure him from the 

effect of circumstance: Only virtue is 
profitable ; external goods, and the con- 
ones of external life, are indifferent ; 


y contribute nothing to reason, and 
elore noting to Doppiness+ aye 


cultivated apathy the soul may. nurse its 
own sufficient life, and arrest the artificial 
excitement of appetite and sense. Poetry, 
if less austere, is not less disdainful 
of external help: The heroic figure in 
romance is not that of the man well fur- 
nished and equipped, moulded into ex- 
cellence by soft pressure from without, 
but of one who draws from a source within, 
fights against great odds, fights single- 
handed, and strips himself of unacquired 
advantage and unearned aid. Native 
worth stands forth in proportion as it 
stands away from outward accident. 

These contentions, on a firmer basis, are 
the contentions of religion. Gain out of 
loss, strength out of weakness, freedom 


through suffering, glorying in infirmities, 


having nothing and yet possessing every- 


or 
misinterprets them ; seizes them as occa- 


thing—these are the sublime paradoxes of 
the Gospel. The Beatitudes are flat con- 
tradictions of the supposed ‘‘ necessaries 
of life.’’ Here is the presentation of a 
character to be developed under constraint 


and limitation—under just those hin- — 


drances which society is anxious to remove: 
Here, under a passive bearing, is an active 
antagonism, the working of an element 
pungent as ‘‘salt,’’ with a savour of its 
own, secking rather to give new flavour 
to the earth than to receive from the world 
—the encompassing miliew—that which 
the world is prepared to bestow: In some 
of the Parables we find the same refusal 
to allow that the character within is the 
issue of outside adjustment and supply. 
I have heard it said that the Parable of 
the Sower is a parable of environment. 
Yet even in the “‘ good ground ’’ the yield 


of the good seed ranged from a hundredfold - 


to thirty. Soin the Parable of the Barren 


Fig Tree the possibility is not lost sight of — : 


that, when all that nature and art together 
can do has been done, the. tree may still 
bear no fruit. 
the Seed Growing Secretly, the seed springs 
up, ““ he knoweth not how.’’ And all this 


that there is in man an empowering spwit, 
the course of which is not to be explained 
by a naturalistic theory, an indwelling 
energy unfolding itself according to the 
law of spiritual being. This teaching may 


So also, in the Parable of 


teaching is evidently based on the belief — 


aiterwards have been strained into a rigid — 


doctrine of grace, with much needless anti- 
thesis, but it brings before the mind in a 
very striking way the difference between 
action from within and effect from without 
in human development, personal and social. 
Better still is it to think of the actual life 
which had for its earthly setting a stable, 


ee Atta 


a carpenter’s shop, and a fishing-boat- s 


The old Christmas story, though much 
besides, is a wholesome lesson in bionomics. 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 


Farra divine, all fear transcending, 
Courage true, to cheer and guide, 
With the household virtues blending, 
Be your friends this Christmastide ¢ 
Give you holy dreams and bright, 
Calm, in clear celestial light ; 
Blessing this your habitation 
With the music of salvation. 


Hope divine, all doubt defeating, 
Joy the inspirer, swift and strong, 


hell through every Christmas greeting 
Ding through every Curisumas so 


Heart’s desire and soul’s request 

Meet to welcome Christ the Guest ; 
Blessing this your habitation 
With the music of salvation. 


Love divine, all strife dispelling, 
Peace, the Herald of the Lord, 
Make your home their Chirstmas oe 
Here to give you large reward : 
Peace, Good-will, Faith, Hope and Love 
God’s rich promises now prove ; 
Blessing this your habitation 
With the music of salvation. 
Christmas, 1906: J. L. Haren: 
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HERBERT RIX’S LAST WORK: 
‘“ TENT AND TESTAMENT.’’* 


Tus goodly volume, which appears so 
close to the end of the year as to bear next 
year’s date on its title-page, will be wel- 
comed by many for tender personal 
reasons. Unless we are mistaken, how- 
ever, it will win recognition far beyond 
the wide circle of those who knew the 
author. Indeed, we have the highest 
authority for saying that it will take 
rank at once as a part of the apparatus 
needed by all Biblical students. 

The publisher’s note appended to the 
preface records the ‘pathetic fact that 
while the book was going through the 
press its author died. Friendly hands. 
had to take up the work, but happily it 
was already so far forward that the duties 
devolving upon them were chiefly mechan- 
ical. I trust that my own share in these 
pious duties, following on much conference 
and correspondence with Mr. Rix, may 
not unfit me to introduce the book to the 
readers of the INQUIRER. 

The full title, quoted below, sufficiently 
indicates the general scope of the book; 
and the route map supplies at a glance 
the extent of the author’s travels. They 
included visits, in thespring of 1901, to all 
the chief places on the central line of 
‘Western Palestine from Hebron to Naza- 
reth, and north-eastward to Czxsarea 
Philippi and the slopes of Hermon, with 
special excursions about the Sea of Galilee, 
and in the middle and lower Jordan regions. 
The favoured reader who has visited the 
Holy Land observes at once the fidelity 
and suggestiveness of the descriptions 
given as the author leads him on from site 
to site; but probably those who never 
were or will be pilgrims, but who are truly 
interested in the Bible times and people, 
will be even more indebted to the book. 
The greater part of it, indeed, is full of 
‘popular ’’ interest. Mr. Rix so often 
addressed audiences on these topics that 
he evidently developed a keen sense 
of what it is the average mind is inter- 
ested to learn about the present condition 
and aspect of the country. His photographs, 
copiously supplied throughout the volume 
and on the whole extremely well repro- 
duced,t differ from the stock illustrations 

_ justin being glimpses of actual life and im- 
portant archeology and landscape selected 
by a shrewd and sympathetic eye. He 
writes, too, as if he were telling a friend 

and where the tiny 


eS ee Eee 


perienced and the people met. His artistic 
tastes show themselves in many a graphic 
touch of writing, as well as in the delicate 
drawing of the frontispiece ; and his never- 
failing humour lights up the pages agai 
and again. Hills, valleys, plains, fields, 
gardens, wells, fountains, streams, trees, 
bushes, flowers, beasts, birds, butterflies, 
men, women, children, dwellings, dresses, 
occupations, talk, singing, customs—the 
peopled earth and the splendid heavens— 
all come here pictorially before our eyes ; 
and unless one is very determined to pay 
the price, in money and rough travel, 


* <<Tent and Testament.”” A Camping Tour 
in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture 
Sites. By Herbert Rix, B.A. (Williams & 
Norgate. Pp. 312. &s. 6d. net.*: 


+ Number 11, opposite p. 76, has a misprint, 
«© Dain” for “Ain.” RS J 


THE INQUIRER. 


and go to Palestine in his own vulnerable 
person, he can hardly do better than join 
Mr. Rix’s company and travel in his book 
with him. He will certainly understand 
his “‘ Testament,”’ the better for having 
journeyed with this ‘‘ Tent.’’ 

Which ‘‘Testament’’? Chiefly the 
New. It is true that a great deal is said 
that valuably illustrates the Old, especially 
in the Hebron, Shechem, Samaria and 
Jerusalem sections. But the author’s 
chief interest in the Holy Land gathered, 
one sees clearly, about the life of Jesus 
Christ. It was his aim to visit, as far as 
possible, every place associated with his 
memory in the Gospels; and except that 
““the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’’ were 
perforce omitted, and a portion of the 
lower Jordan Valley which presumably 
the Master traversed on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, Mr. Rix fully carried out 
his programme. Some of the places have, 
indeed, but a shadowy and_ indirect 
connection with the great life, as we have 
come to conceive it; but it is something 
to stand and gaze at places long supposed 
to have been visited by Jesus. The author 
even extends a discriminating indulgence 
to the fancies of ancient pilgrims. But 
with respect to Galilee and its lake, there 
can be no doubt as to the region as a 
whole, and the same is true as to Jerusa- 
lem, though particular sites, both north 
and south, are, and probably will ever 
remain, subjects of controversy. The 
author preserves throughout a judicial 
tone, but on some points his mind is made 
up, and he gives the reader the benefit 
(and it is a benefit) of convinced decision 
on several noteworthy points. The posi- 
tion of Capernaum is one of these, the topo- 
graphy of the Temple Hill and its southern 
slope downward to Siloam’s pool another ; 
and the descriptions given of scenes at 
these places, for instance, as they shaped 
themselves to the author’s mind, are most 
helpful and illuminating. The reality of 
the beloved Master’s life stands forth more 
clearly for these pages. The work is 
much more than a book of travel, far 
other than a collection of critical notes. 
It is the contribution of a reverent but 
fearless mind to the truth as it really was 
‘‘in. Jesus,’ the Prophet of Nazareth. 

Thus far may be addressed to persons 
who have little or no expert knowledge 
of the controversial points of the Palestine 
sites. Such persons were obviously kept 
most in view by the author during the 
festrGesb then ne chee lint apodka- 
the homeward boat at Jaffa they may 
do so, and still be greatly his debtor. 
They will not only have been interested, 
they will have learned much. But for 
closer students the last section ot the book 
is of the highest importance. Mr. Rix 
was no light-hearted tourist. The copious 
references to be found throughout the 
work show him to have been a sound 
and accurate scholar. But this character 
emerges brilliantly in the section referred 
to. Here are appended six keenly crit- 
ical arguments concerning the oft-debated 
questions of Nazareth, Bethlehem, Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, Bethesda, and Herod’s 
Temple. Of these appendices the most 
important, certainly the most copious, 18 
that dealing with Capernaum. I venture 
to doubt whether the evidence on the sub- 
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ject has ever before been presented with 
such fulness, or discussed with such balance 
of judgment. Some of the points may 
appear to be of relatively small importance, 
but collectively they form a very strong 
case for the author’s view, which 
locates the city where Jesus took up his 
residence, not at the site known as Tell 
Hum, but at Minyeh, two miles or so to the 
south-west along the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. To enter upon the details would 
take up more space than I can claim, 
at least if justice were done to the twenty- 
four pages of close reasoning involved. 
The Bethsaida, discussion, too, contains 
some highly suggestive Gospel criticism. 
In the author’s view the only Bethsaida 
was that situated at the north end of the 
lake, east of the Jordan’s inflow. Here 
it is usual to locate ‘‘ Bethsaida Julias,’’ 
and another town of the name is looked 
for on the western shore. Mr. Rix, as 
the result of long study, had come to the 
conclusion that the district adjacent to 
‘*Bethsaida Julias,’’ and not that place 
alone, was called Bethsaida; and he 
would tind the fshing port of this name 
at Mesadiyeh on the lake. side. The 
point is a very interesting one, and the 
analysis of the Synoptic materials refer- 
ring to the position of Bethsaida is speci- 
ally worthy of attention. 

This portion of the book is itself a monu- 
ment to the author’s industry, sagacity, 
and fairness of mind. Whatever differ- 
ences of judgment may remain between 
him and his critics, it cannot be said that 
he has spared himself pains in collecting 
pertinent facts, or clouded the subject 
with any of the. prejudices, and even 
bitterness of temper, that have sometimes 
added their peculiar bane to a land that 
has enough woes of its own to suffer. 

A word of hearty acknowledgment 
should be given to the publishers. They 
present the work in an. attractive guise, 
with good cover and full index, and the 
two folding maps supplied will enable the 
reader to pursue the story and critical 
discussions with the maximum of ease. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


CHRISTMAS COLOUR. 


** Dead seasons quicken in one petal-spot 

Of colour unforgot.”’ 

In the noble ‘‘ Hymn to Colour’’ 
George Meredith pours forth his: virile and 
aspiring soul with a Jervour that.is.nothine 
mon things of life—the grass blades and the 
flowers, the dew-drops and thistledown, 
steeped as they are in the ‘‘ fount of the 
Untimed,’’ and links them to the great 
mysteries that lie beyond our ken, of which 
beauty always prophesies to a true poct. 
Through knowledge of the loveliness of 
earth he recognises that 

‘¢ Men come out of brutishness 

To spell the letters of the sky,’’ 
and at the last he tells us how, blest by this 
vision, 
** Lite ere long 

Game on me in the public ways, and bent 

Eyes deeper than of old: Death met I 

too, 

And saw the Dawn glow through.” 

The spirit of Meredith stirs oftener in 
! people at Christmas-time than at any other 
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season of the year, and even those whom 
the delights of spring and summer 
leave apparently unmoved, are galvanised 
into at least a semblance of joy at the 
Festival of Noel. This is not entirely due 
to the sacred associations which hallow 
it; indeed, despite church services and 
carol-singing, these associations enter little, 
it would seem, into the gladness with which 
a large number of people holding diverse 
religious opinions welcome Christmas. But 
it is due to a craving in the hearts of all 
of us (felt more poignantly in the winter 
days), for a glow and brightness in life 
which circumstances often cruelly deny us. 
Pagans we are, more than we dream, and 
not to be robbed of pleasure because we 
have developed a passion for ethics. Those 
who are conscious at Christmas-time of a 
freshening and deepening of the inner 
life, have won, indeed, ‘‘ the consecration 
and the poet’s dream.’® But to others, 
also, it brings some degree of glow and 
colour, and for this reason undoubtedly 
the season is welcomed by them. 

Why are there not more ‘‘ hymns,”’ 
in the manner of Meredith’s, to that great 
power which transmutes the very dust 
beneath our feet when an urgent sun is 
shining ? Why, when we talk of ‘‘ bright- 
ness,” and ‘‘ cheerfulness,’’ do we not 
oftener refer to the beneficent work done 
by the sheer splendour of green, and red, 
and yellow 2? Perhaps it is because of our 
Northern climate that we English people 
talk so little of these things, and go on 
contentedly (or with dull patience), pur- 
suing our daily tasks under skies that would 
rob a Southerner of the very desire to live. 
Yet the love of colour lies warm at our 
hearts, and it is manifested by the joy— 
sometimes shamefaced, but generally frank 
and unconcealed—with which, for one day 
in the year, most people endeavour to make 
the cold heart of winter warm as a rose in 
June: The blazing fire, the well-spread 
table, the heaped-up fruits, the garlands 
of laurel and holly-berries, the bowls of 
crimson flowers, the frosty blue sky (if 
Nature wills it!) the robin’s red _ breast, 
as he sings outside the window, and last, 
but not least, the faces of the children 
laughing over their brightly-painted toys— 
these contribute incalculably to the stock 
of cheerfulness which all men require in 
order to do their work healthily and 
effectively. It is not the ‘‘ blues’’ that 
we suffer from so much as the ‘‘ greys,’ 
~~ nodbtune vilised.this oftener, poets would 
soul’s bridegroom,’’ who, by his power, 
“* brings heaven to the flower.’’ 

Many people, in their dislike of crudeness 
and sensationalism, have developed a taste 
for neutral tints, and delicate shades, which 
rules them in their decorative schemes, 
and make their homes very delightful 
and restful havens for the imagination to 
dwellin undistrubed. Asa race, however, 
we suffzr from a suppression of the colour 
instinct almost as much as from a tendency 
to hide our emotions,which wes2em to think 
such discreditable attributes of human 
beings. And Nature, flouts us with the 
scarlet of the poppy, and the greenness 
of young grass—with the orange hues of 
lichens, and the startlingly clear yellow of 
the daffodils so loved by Wordsworth. 
Colour tells more than scent or form in an 


English spring, as everyone knows who 
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has waded through meadows golden with 
buttercups, gazed on patches of wild 
hyacinths of heavenly blue in many a 
quiet glade, or plucked wild roses, with the 
pink glow of the dawn in them, “‘ under the 
quicken boughs’’ in May. And, sooth- 
ing as are our English skies after the glare 
and heat of the cloudless heavens of Italy or 
Spain, probably our thoughts never reach 
such a pitch of exaltation as when, from 
some lonely hillside (or perhaps from a 
crowded bridge in London!) we watch 
the scarlet and gold flaming in the west as 
At such moments, 
however dull and drab the day may have 
been, one is wistfully aware of thoughts 
and hopes too great for utterance, but not 
one feels, too great for ultimate fulfilment, 


the sun goes down. 


somehow—somewhere ! 


When we plead for the poorer and 
more struggling members of humanity 


ce) 


that their lives are 


manner. 


tainment of his friends ; 
laughing faces of little children. 


anes ee ee eae 


a ser | a esaments. 
and throw down every barrier that now 
separates men of different nations and 


creeds from each other. 
LAurA AcKROYD: 


‘“ ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT 
IS COME.’’ 


We think specially at this season of the 
coming of the true light into men’s homes. 
They are darkened sometimes not only by 
perplexity and sorrow, but by selfishness 
and sin, by cruelty and wrong. But the 
heavenly light is there, and it will enter in, 
if men be only ready to receive it. Some- 
times it bursts throvgh thick clouds of 
selfishness, and spreads a divine glory 
round about. Sang the old poet Tusser : 
‘* At Christmas we banket, the riche and 

the poore ; 


““so0 colourless,’” we, 
speak, not in a symbolic, but in a literal 
The absence of health and joy 
really do mean the absence of colour also. 
Vigorous, happy men and women are not 
pale, neither are their eyes dull; but they 
carry about with them the glow of an 
active and beautifully ordered life, the 
buoyancy of which seems to be borrowed 
from childhood, and their mere presence 
sets the blood singing in the veins of the 
melancholy and sad. They are like the red 
tulips with which we love to adorn our 
tables at Christmas-time—tresh, andruddy, 
and fragrant, with sunshine stored up in 
every fibre of their being. And they are 
the people who, obedient to instincts 
which everybody has in a greater or less 
degree, kindle’ to the chimes of ‘* Merry 
Yule,’’ that ring in, as they should do, 
a new time of progress and happiness for 
the world. Some reflective souls have 
wondered why frank merry-making should 
be associated with the name of him whose 
life was one of struggle and poverty, and 
whose death was the saddest and most 
lamentable that history has recorded. 
They forget how the Man of Nazareth loved 
the flowers of the field and the birds of 
the air—village festivities, and the enter- 
above all, the 
They for- 
get that the sorrows of his life were only part 
of the system he came to overthrow ; and 
that through his darkest hours he was 
faithful to that glowing ideal of Love and 
Joy which, when it is truly understood 
by. mankind, will solve all our social 
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Who then (but the miser) but openeth his 
doore ? 

At Christmas, of Christ many carols we 
sing, 


And give many gifts for the joy of that 


King.’ > 

Christmas has been emphatically a home 
jestival in England for nearly or quite 
six centuries ; so is it, and so has it been 
in many another land. If it does not deepen 
in us love for our homes, and strengthen 
our desire and determination to show more 
devotedly our love for those who share 
our homes, it misses much of its inspiration 

pia) 


for us. 


We smile sometimes at the stories 
which describe the thawing of icy natures, 
the softening of hard hearts, at Christmas: 
But there is a significance in all these 
whether they be tact or fiction, or long- 
cherished legend. They are but in keeping 
with the time-honoured stories first told 
generations back of the response of out- 
ward Nature to the glow and gladness of 
the season: Old legends tell how, on the 
marvellous night on which the Saviour 
was born, the most extraordinary things 
happened. The animals rejoiced in the 
salvation that was bestowed on the world, 
in the rivers there ran wine instead of 
water, and the trees of the forest began to 
bud and bloom all in one night in spite 
of the ice and snow with which the fields 
were covered. Ecclesiastical fancy played 
with these things, and eloquent preachers 
drew from them an added impressiveness 
for their sermons, so that at last it became 
a popular belief that every year at the 
hour when Christ was born, the same 
miracles happened again. It is nearly a 
thousand years since the story was first told 
in the East that on the night between the 
24th and 25th of December, the trees of the 


forest actually stand in full blossom, and _ 


the belief spread far and wide over Europe: 
So firmly rooted did the legend become 
that early in the fifteenth century the 
Bishop of Bamberg tells in a letter to a 
friend of two apple trees which on Christ- 
mas night blossomed and ripened. A 
nobleman, he says testifies to the truth of 


“this, describing the colour of the apples and 


stating that he had held them in his hands. 
The same story of a miraculous tree comes 
also from the neighbourhood of Nurnberg. 
During the night which preceded the dawn 
of Christmas Day this tree also bore 
apples, and every year trustworthy people 
went to the place from Nurnberg and the 


Then there is the old old story of the 
blossoming every year on the eve of the 


| Nativity of the thorn-staff which Joseph 


of Arimathea brought with him from 
Palestine and planted at Glastonbury, and 
from this thorn slips were cut and planted 
which possessed the same marvellous 
quality as the parent-tree. It is all very 
simple and childish, if you will. But it has 
its lesson. Ji we are so disposed, we may, 
I imagine, find a rational explanation of the 
beginning of the story in the sights which. 
meet us in hedgerow and garden, when 
the Christmas season is very mild, as is 
sometimes the case. Then the buds are 
plain upon the trees and flowers are blos- 
soming, though this is by no means always 
so. And in many a home and many a 
school the Christmas tree bursts mto 
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light and bears its wondrous fruitage 
of gifts. Modern Christmas tree or ancient 
apple or blossoming thorn—the story of the 
thorn is told so recently as a century and 
a half ago—I read them all as parables. 
The divine light, which is warmth and life 
as well as. brightness, has come once more 
to earth; and that soulless things should 
respond to it, and break into bloom and 
beauty, does but suggest that human spirits 


fail of their God-given faculty if they too 


do not mirror back the heavenly radiance. 
** Arise, shine, for thy light is come.’’ 


We look back across all the years and 
centuries that separate us from the first 
Christmas Day. Joseph and Mary could 


have had no idea of: what that new life 


entrusted to their keeping was to mean 


t» the world. But we know that, for the 


world, the message of light in heart and 
home was bound up with the birth of 


a child.- And the Christ-child, the 
first-born of his parents, was the type 


of many another light of life which 
All 


comes in like manner into the home. 
can-enter into the happiness of the children, 
and see in each new-born babe an image of 
the Christ-child. If some ofthe thousands 
of millions who have been born since that 


day have been untrue or only partly 


true to their calling, how many have 
grown up to be faithful children of God. 
There is a quaint thought in an old Italian 
poet, Jacopone da Todi, which has been 
put into graceful English verse. The 
vision of the angels singing at the Saviour’s 
birth is familiar to us all. The Italian poet 
varies the picture for us by representing 
some of the angels as children : 
“* Little angels all around 
Danced,.and carols flung ; 
Making verselets sweet and true, 
Still of love they sung ; 
Calling saints, and sinners too, 

With love’s tender tongue.’’ 
T like that thought of the ‘‘ little angels’’ 
dancing for very joy, and conscious of 
a message which can be melodiously 
uttered in love to all the world. For all 
the world consists either of saints or sinners, 
or of those who are a more or less perplexing 
combination of both. If,as the Master him- 
self has told us, God ‘‘maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust,’’ is not 
that which is true of outward light true also 
of the Christmas glory which can shine 
into the soul? Would to God that, at 
this Christmastide, to all darkened hearts 
the cleansing light might come, casting out 
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lifting the penitent soul once more into 
the gladness of divine communion. I 
know in truth that no vast change will 
come over the mass of men, but I rejoice 
to think’ that some unaccustomed souls 
will respond to the heavenly message, and 
that a gentler spirit will for the time rule 
in thousands of hearts. ‘‘ Lord, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance upon us.”’ 

DENnDY AGATE. 


The knot that we cut by some fine 
heady quarrel-scene in private life, or in 
public affairs, by some denunciatory act 
against what we are pleased to call our 
neighbour’s vices, might yet have been 
unwoven by the hand of sympathy.— 
R: L. Stevenson: 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES HOWARD BROOKS. 


_ WE record with sincerest regret the 
death of Mr. James Howard Brooks, of 
Fulsham Park. Mr. Brooks died suddenly 
on Thursday, December 13, at the age of 
seventy-six. He had been transacting 
some little business in Wilmslow, and had 
just returned home after a brisk walk. 
He had barely been seated to read a paper 
when a sudden pain at the heart seized 
him, and in a moment he had passed away, 
In the presence of one of his daughters. 
It was probably such a death as he himself 
‘would gladly have chosen, being a man 
who lived in the spirit of a well-known 
prayer, aspiring to be ‘‘ ready for danger, 
serene in death.’* Indeed, readiness, pre- 
paredness, and serenity, in all things 
seemed to those of us who were only 
privileged to know him in old age, to be 
the most conspicuous marks of his char- 
acter. We have often thought as we noted 
his marvellously painstaking carefulness 
and precision in some of the arduous tasks 
which to the last he conscientiously ful- 
filled, that he must have adopted as his 
motto in life the classic words: ‘*‘ Method 
gives light’’; and there followed as a 
natural consequence a bright, if also a 
slightly austere serenity of bearing toward 
all men. His heart was at leisure from 
itself. : 
James Howard Brooks was born at Gee 
Cross, in the year 1830, the only son of 
the Rev. James Brooks, a native of 
Mossley, who had been originally an 
itinerant minister in the Methodist New 
Connexion, } but from 1806 to 1854 was 
minister of Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. The 
son was educated at the Rev. Henry 
Green’s well-known school at Knutsford, 
where Philip and Alfred Holt, Philip Rath- 
bone, Thomas Gair and others were among 
his school-fellows: In 1844 he entered 
Manchester New College, then still in 
Manchester, as a lay student, and in 1848 
graduated B.A; inthe London University. 
At college Francis Newman and James 
Martineau were among his teachers, and 
H. W: Crosskey, Charles Beard, T. E. 
Poynting, J. Dendy, and R. H: Hutton 


fellow students: In 1854 Mr: Brooks 
was admitted as a solicitor, and 
practised first by himself in Cross- 


street, Manchester, and afterwards as 
partner in the firm of Brooks, Marshall & 
Brooks. In 1866 he mazried Mary, the 


| Wiile*fils “home was in Dukinfield, he 


took a deep interest in the Old Chapel, 
as he did afterwards, on his removal to 
Monton in 1876 in the Church and Day and 
Sunday-schools there. He was chairman 
of the building committee of the Monton 
Memorial Schools, and had himself a large 
class of young men. He left Monton in 
1891, and, after two years abroad, settled 
at Wilmslow, and there again he was deeply 
interested in the old Dean Row chapel, 
a constant and most helpful member of 
the congregation. Mrs. Brooks died in 
1901. At the Centenary of Manchester 
College Mr. Brooks became a trustee, and 
was for years a valued member of the 
committee. He took an important part 
on the sub-committee for the new buildings 
at Oxford. 


Many friends will be thankful, as we are, 
for the following lines from the Rev. Philip 
Wicksteed :— 

** When I settled at Dukinfield (in 1870) 
all I knew of James Brooks and his wife 
was that I had been told they were likely to 
sympathise with what were then considered, 
my ‘ advanced views.’ When first I called 
I found Mrs. Brooks in the surroundings 
of what was outwardly an ordinary middle- 
class English home; but I had not been 
in it two minutes before a sense of distinc- 
tion asserted iteslf. And the more we 
came to know the Brookses the deeper this 
sense became. It was first and foremost 
distinction of character, honesty and direct- 
ness of viston, looking life right in the face 
with steady insight, united to perfect trust 
and confidence. Amore wholesome atmo- 
sphere I have never breathed. But there 
was intellectual distinction also. Not 
learning, but an unusually broad culture, 
which Mrs. Brooks owed largely to her 
mother, Mrs. John Ogden, and that eye 
to the essential which goes with freedom 
from affectation, directness of moral per- 
ceptions, and touch with actual life: Mrs. 
Brooks would speak of Italian classics or 
American humorists with equal sim- 
plicity, as the subjects of conversation 
happened to bring them up, and with no 
more self-consciousness in one case than 
in the other. Keenness and serenity were 
combined in rare fashion in her large and 
generous nature. Truth and goodness 
asserted themselves in her growing family, 
not by discipline, but by irresistible atmo- 
spheric penetration. 

‘* We soon came to know her husband, 
too, and more than thirty years of friend- 
ship enriched our lives. Mrs. Brooks died 
years ago, and left her husband an aged 
but not a broken man, for he had his chil- 
dren still about him, and life had brought 
him more than death could take away. 
As I think of him now, Shelley’s ‘‘ a heart 
that had grown old, but had corrupted 
not,’” comes into my mind; for he ga- 
thered wisdom but did not lose energy of 
soul: He was not only faithful to old 
ideals but open to new ones. He was always 
broad-minded, and he continued to mellow 
through life ; but he kept his earnestness, 
and toleration never degenerated into in- 
difference: He felt the evils and dangers 
of life keenly, and worked hard and at 
close quarters for many years against what 
he felt to be evil tendencies of thought 
and life amongst the young men he gath- 
ered in his Sunday_classes :. but. he. felt 
ness and health of soul more keenly yet: 
His own tastes were varied. He loved 
his garden, he loved his friends, he loved 
travel, and he drew stores of knowledge, 
of power, and of pleasure from books: 
He relished life, and if he lived largely for 
others he did not discount the gift by 
seeming as if he could not live for himself: 
When he set out for two years’ travel and 
residence on the Continent with his family 
he meant it to be at once a harvest and a 
seedtime, a time of present enjoyment and 
a storing up of knowledge and vital ex- 
periences for the future. Many men are 
wise enough to make something good out 
of the circumstances forced upon them: 
How few are wise enough to choose all 
the circumstances, in their uncontrolled 
discretion, enjoy every day of what they 
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have chosen, and at the end be permanently 
enriched by well spent and happy years of 
combined fruition and preparation! His 
life was rich in blessings gratefully received, 
serenely enjoyed, and generously given.’” 

After cremation at Chorlton-the urn, with 
its ashes,was placed, after a memorial ser- 
vice at Monton Church, on Monday, in the 
family vault, in the churchyard adjoining. 
A large concourse of friends of Mr. Brooks 
of various communities gathered at Monton 
to testify to the honour in which his name 
and character are held. The service was 
conducted by the minister of Dean- 
row and Styal chapels, the Rev. E. L. H. 
Thomas, who concluded his address with 
the following words :—‘* And some who 
have lived amongst us quiet, unassuming 
lives, placidly,conscientiously, strenuously 
faithful in their calling, and to their high 
calling in Christ Jesus, have seemed to us 
to have looked upon God’s guidance much 
as the Jews are related to have regarded 
the guiding cloud in the wilderness. ‘ They 
fancy,’ it is said, ‘ concerning the cloud 
that conducted Isracl through the wilder- 
ness, that it did not only show them the way 
but also plane it ; that it did not only lead 
them in the way which they must go, but 
also fit the way for them to go upon it.’ 
So, I doubt not, in just as natural, divinely 
led, if also cloud-led way, such, quiet faith- 
ful souls as we have known find death pre- 
pared for them, and they themselves se- 
renely prepared for death, and find the 
words of the poet Sutton expressing but 
the simple, realised truth :— 


‘ Just as any other friend’s, they press 
Death’s hand ; and having died, feel none 
the less, 


How beautiful it is to be alive,’ ’’ 


MR. J.D. DARBYSHIRE. 


On Sunday week there died one of the 
oldest workers connected with the congre- 
gation at Stand. It is not often that any 
man holds the post of superintendent 
of a Sunday-school for so long a period as 
thirty-nine years. Mr. Darbyshire did 
this; and, until failing health compelled 
him to keep to his house, he was most 
regular in discharging his duties. He 
would have resigned, and in fact did so; 
but his fellow workers would not accept 
his resignation, being unwilling to break, 
even in appearance, the tie which for so 
long bound him to them. They asked 

~and ‘fi Tserited’ verry werranintendent., 
shire was a Lancashire man, born at 
Belmont, near Rivington, in 1831: He 
had no connection with Stand until 1867, 
when, on the recommendation of Dr. Beard, 
he was appointed paid superintendent. 
Every Sunday he came out of Manchester, 
nearly six miles, having to walk most of 
the way. And when the office of superin- 
tendent was converted from a paid to a 
voluntary one, he still continued to come 
with the same unfailing regularity. He 
was a man of strong intellect,with a craving 
for knowledge, which he gratified by the 
help of a large library of his own collecting. 
He was always ready with help, encourage- 
ment, and sympathy for any whom he 
could influence: He was a_ stalwart 
teetotaler, and the Band of Hope which 
was founded soon after he came to Stand, 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Irwas Christmas Day. Thechildrenhad ‘s 


by the then minister, Rev: W: C. Squier, 
owes a good deal of its present strength 
to his steady support. He was a fine 


example of the best type of Lancashire | beento church with their father and mother. 3 
working man; and by the strength and | They had heard the beautiful old stories = 
integrity of his character he has left his | read, of the angels’ song, theshepherds,and 
mark deeply impressed upon the life of | the star that hung above the place where 
the community at Stand. He had a/|thelittlechildlay. Theyhadjoimedinthe 


Christmas carols; and now, whilst their 
mother went to see a sick friend, Nancy’ 
tucked her hand into her father’s arm, and 
Arnold walked on the other side, on their 
way home. Nancy soon began to talk. 2 
**T wish—oh, Father, I do wish we knew 
something about Jesus when he was a 
boy. We always hear of the little baby, 
and then nothing more till that time when 
he was twelve years old and went to the 
Temple. I do so want to know what he 
was like, and what he did. I wonder 
whether his mother wrote down little stories 
of what Jesus said and did, as Mother did 
about Arnold when he was little—such 
funny httle tales! Do you think she did, 
Father 2”? wi 
*“No, Nancy, I am sure she did not; 
for one thing, writing was not so common 
then as it 1s now. I don’t even know 
whether his mother could write; but 
in St. Luke’s Gospel we are told, about some 


slight stroke some two years ago, and 
faded quietly away ; his mind was clear till 
the last, and he loved to hear about Stand, 
and, still more, to see any of his friends 
from there. He and his family were 
members of the Strangeways congregation 
in Manchester, and doubtless much might, 
be said of what he did there. But. we at 
Stand felt that in a special sense he be- 
longed to us, and now we have lost him. 
He was buried on Thursday afternoon, 
in the quiet and beautiful graveyard of 
the old chapel that he loved. 
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MRS. R. T. EADON. 


Ir will be a grief to many who have 
known her bright personality, and perhaps 
shared her kind hospitality to know that 
Mrs. Robert Thomas Eadon, of Mandrake 
House, Sheffield, passed away in her 76th 


year last Thursday week. Her husband, 
who had been a prominent citizen of Shef- 
field, member of School Board, Alderman 
and Justice of Peace, and a leading member 
of the Upper Chapel congregation, had 
preceded her many years ago. Mrs. 


Eadon was to the last a devoted member | 


of Upper Chapel, and almost her latest 
wish wag to attend service there, even 


though she had not the physical strength for. 


it. None could have been more regretfully 
missed from her usual place for the last 
few weeks than was she; for she was one 
of the most beloved members of the con- 
gregation. Staunch to the last, she found 
the greatest possible support and comfort 
in the Unitarian religion she loved. The 


new Mission Church at Attercliffe had her 


warm sympathy, and it is a happy memory 


now to think that she laid the corner-stone . 


of the School-Church which was opened 
there last summer.. The funeral took 
place last Saturday afternoon in the Shef- 


field General Cemetery, the service being 


conducted by the Rev. C. J. Street. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
{MEETINGS, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


._.Sir,—Your readers will be interested to” 


on behalf of the Boston Fund, the Trea- 
surer has now received the sum of £565 
and £243 in promises, making £808 in all. 
The Committee trust that before the end 
of January the total will reach at least 
£1,000. Preliminary steps will then be 
taken to allocate grants to a certain num- 
ber of ministers. 


_ May I also add that a circular giving 
information about the steamship arrange- 


is when you see him tempted to be cross, 


of the things that Jesus said, that “ Mary = 
kept these sayings in her heart ’—as many 
a mother has done with her children, and 


fathers, too, for that matter.’’ 


9? 


‘*T wonder,’’ said Nancy, ‘‘ what he - 
was like when he was a little boy like 
Oliver—not a baby, you know, Father, 
nor twelve years old and big—but a litle 
boy. 1 wonder whether he was merry — 
and laughed, like Oliver, and was funny, zs 
too ?’’ 2! 

‘*T am sure he did, Nancy. Little boys 
were in all times made to be merry and 
playful and happy. God would not have 
kept back happiness and childhood from 
Jesus when he gave it to others.’” 

‘* And did he play games as we do, 
Father ?’’ said Armold. ‘‘ Did they have - = 
cricket and football and such things ?’” xe 

‘*T have no doubt he played games with 
his companions, with all the happiness of 
a real boy like the rest; but I do not know 
what their games were, amongst the Jewish — 
boys. Whatever they played at, I am 
quite sure Jesus would be perfectly loyal 
to the rules of the game, and perfectly fair 
to his fellows.’’ apa, 

‘* Twonder if he ever got cross or angry,’* 
said Nancy lightly. 


‘* Oh, Nan !—how can you ask ?’’ said ~ : 
Test Sell Tine nner nnn ok a aig 
could never be tempted to be cross or 5 
angry.’” 


‘* Never be tempted, Arnold?’ said his 
father. ‘‘ He was ‘tempted in all points 
like as we are—but without sin.’ Do you. = 
think that if he were never tempted, or 
tried, we should know whether he were 
good or not? What is it that makes you 
admire a person or think him ‘ good * 2 It 


ments, which are in charge of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, is now ready, and a 
copy will be forwarded to anyon: sending 
a postcard to Essex Hall. It is to be. 
hoped that many members of our Churches. 
will accompany the ministers to America 
for the meetings next September, 
_  H.B. Lawrorp, Hon: Sec; | 
12, New-court, Carey-street, W.C. 


and keeping his temper ; or to be dishonest, 
and being steady to his duty ; or to deceive, 
and being strictly truthful; or to give way 
to fear, and being wholly courageous: 
Goodness is doing something, being active, 
not standing still and thinking yourself 
‘good’ without any effort: The more — 
strongly you feel the temptation to do 

wrong, the better you are if you resist it,”4 
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Arnold was very thoughtful and remained 
silent ; and even Nancy did not speak for 
some time. Then she looked up, and said, 
_ “*Then, Father, he must have been just 

- the same that we children are! I had 
not thought of that.’” 

“*T think he was just the same as you 
in all sorts of temptations; but he was 
more faithful than any of us in resisting 
them; his whole heart was more bent 
to do right than ours are—though not 
more so than ours might be. No doubt, 
many a thing would come within his reach 
which he would have liked to do, but if 
his clear sight showed him that something 
else was better (at any rate, better just 
then), he would not hesitate for a moment 
as to which to do. And that, children, is 
just what we all mght be—as clear-sighted 
and faithful as he; but because we choose 
what we like, and are tempted to do that 
rather than what in our secret hearts we 
know we ought to choose, we blind ourselves 
and become less and less able to see clearly, 
by yielding once, twice, and so on and on, 
to temptation. The thing we yield to 
may not be anything wrong in itself, but 
if there is a better, then it becomes wrong.’’ 
i, ‘Nancy looked up at the sunny sky with 
a very thoughtful face, and Arnold gently 
kicked the stones from the path as he 
walked. No one spoke for time. Then 
Nancy sighed with a longing sigh, and ‘‘ Oh, 
dear!’ broke from her; but there was a 
- hope and resolve in her face and in the 
words, as well as longing. 

Then their father said, ‘‘ I got a book the 
other day which has a nice title, ‘ Sunday 
Evenings with my Children,’* and I 
thought-we might read some of it together 
on Sunday evenings. This is not Sunday, 
but if you like I will read you some of it 
to-day, as I found in it one of the stories 
which is about the very thing we have 
been talking about.’’ 

“* Oh, yes, do, Father,’’ they both said. 

So in the afternoon they sat over the 
fire with their father and mother; and 
their father said, ‘‘This story is called 
“ Jesus at Play.’ ’* 

‘* How funny that you should have 
found in a book just what we wanted, 
Father !’’ said Nancy. 

Then their father began, and read these 
parts of that story to them: 

‘T am afraid you are not prone to think 
of Jesus as joining im the interest of the 
playground. But how isit possible for any 
child to be a child of God, and yet think 
lightly of the joys of the boys and girls 
who made the young mountain streams to 
leap and laugh and then called them * very 
good,” make boys and girls to do the same, 
and then send His son to stand aloof from 
them, as if they were very bad? How, 
too, could God send His son as a child 
possessed of all the powers of childhood, 
yet one of these powers, the power of 
fun, never to be used? No; the thing 
is impossible: Just because Jesus was a 
real holy child, and not a little imperiect 
attempt at one, he would not, he could not, 
despise the joys God had given to child- 
hood. In the rapture and health of the 
playground, the unspeakable joy of its 
manifold games, he would see the gilts of 
the Giver of all good. I see him join heart 


® By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. | 


and soul the throng of joyful children, 
loving the laughter of merry-hearted girls 
and the leaping impulses of strong-muscled 
boys. To keep a God-given power unused 
is no sign of a holy child ; so we must think 
of Jesus as a real, thorough boy. To be a 
perfect boy you must be a real and thorough 
boy. Such must have been the boy 
Jesus, in whom God revealed His idea of 
what all boys ought to be: 

‘I do not happen to know the games of 
the young folks of Nazareth, but, of course, 
at first Jesus would not understand them, 
and had to learn their knack and laws, and 
to grow in the wisdom of the playground 
like the rest of the players. I fancy I see 
his bright, joyous face as he confesses that 
he does not know the game. Donot think 
that mere knowing is perfection ; you may 
know—oh, I cannot tell you how much— 
and yet be wicked. A heart may be 
perfect towards God that yet has every 
thing to learn. 

‘T see him grasp the bat with which he is 
to play the ball, and the delight of his first 
try. Soright-down thorough is his interest, 
so whole-hearted his effort, that he soon 
excels, and is picked for a side. 

‘He began his playground life as all 
boys have to begin. First, as one of the 
younger set, he had to put up with the small 
tyrannies of the older boys; and the in- 
evitable * putting-down ’” would, as usual, 
be a hard affair. 

* Then slowly, and little by little, he grew 
into the older ranks, and took his place 
among the leaders. There, without one 
trace of tyranny, he always stood up for 
right and spoke up for truth: He became 
immensely popular, for brave and lovely 
deeds all people can admire.’ 

** You know, children, that we are told 
that ‘Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man,’ ” 
said their father. 

‘ But Jesus never merely sought to be 
popular; the passion of his heart was to 
be and do the right and good. But do 
not think that in this he found no difficulty. 
One of the very hardest of places in the 
world for a right-thinking boy to be all he 
wants to be is among the excitements of 
a playground shared by hasty, thoughtless 
companions. That is a battlefield where 
goodness, however bright and joyous, 
must watch and struggle, perhaps suffer 
pain and doubt: 

‘Fancy that you can see Jesus one of a 
cluster of companions, while a bitter strife 
of ‘sides’ is raging, with loud and angry 


"youre a storyteller,” “I'm mof;” where 


faces are pale and fists are clenched. His 
character for fairness singles Jesus out to 
the leader of the side opposed to his own 
toappealto. ‘ He shall settle it,’ he cries. 
‘What does Jesus say ?” and he strikes 
out in the crowd to clear a way for him. 
‘We'll leave it to him,’ the excited boy 
continues, ‘and he’s one of your own 
side.’ Some of his own side loudly object 
to his settling the dispute; they do not 
want to be ‘out’; and they know they 
ought to be, and that Jesus will say so. 
He has gone through it all before, but he 
speaks up for truth. ‘We are out, Tam 
sure we are,’ he answers; and up go the 
caps of the other side, and with noisy shouts 
they move off to ‘ go in’; and some low- 
minded boy of his own side threatens and 
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bullies him, till something like tears come 
into his eyes ; for though he is above doing 
wrong he is not above feeling sorrow. 
But he does not retaliate ; he walks quietly 
away, stung, not by the sneer, but by his 
companion’s want of uprightness. 

‘So he learnt, even on the playground, 
deep lessons of obedience to God. The 
grand spirit of loyalty to right and God 
in which he passed through life right on to 
Calvary, was the self-same as that in which 
he shared the games of the girls and boys 
playing about the streets of Nazareth. 

‘ And though a boy who dies a boy has no 
other chance on earth of serving God than 
in his days of school and games, he has had 
chance enough; for there, just as well as 
anywhere else, he may be a good and brave 
follower of Jesus.”’ 

A little silence followed. Then Arnold 
said, “‘ Thank you, Father; is that all 2 22 

‘* Yes, that is all of that story.’’ 

‘*T do like that book,” said Nancy, 
‘‘ at least, when you read it to us. Will 
you read some more now, Father ?”’ 

‘** No, not any more of this now, Nancy: 
But here is one thing more—a poem which 
I should like you to learn by heart, and I 
wish every British child might learn it, 
so as never to forget it. It is by Rudyard 
Kipling, and is at the end of ‘ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.’ ?’ 

The two children took the poem and 
learnt it, and I hope you, dear children, will 
all do the same, and will learn to live in its 
spirit, as Arnold and Nancy tried to do. 


Tur CHILDREN’s Sone; 


Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be ; 
When we are grown, and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in Heaven, who lovest all, 

Oh, help Thy children when they call} 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth ; 
That, in our time, Thy grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live: 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day ; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice: 


Teach us to look, in all our ends, 


. On. Shee fon Juda, and, »etanedvion dad 


By fear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak ; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress: 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs ; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun ! 


x 


Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride, 

For whose dear sake our Fathers died ; 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart, and hand through the years 
to be! Rudyard Kzupling. 


GertRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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PEACE AND GOOD WILL. 

THe spirit of Christmas finds, may 
we not say, through the ready kindness of 
our friends, an ample measure of expression 
in this number of the Inquirer. The bright- 
ness of it, in a world made beautiful by 
love, the glow of the hearth, the happy 
sense of comradeship, the children’s eager 
delight, these bring a constantly recur- 
ting impulse of more earnest purpose to 
make that spirit prevail, to overcome the 
evil, the falseness, the cruelty, the hard- 
ness of heart, the untamed passions, not 
yet yoked with truth and brotherly love 
for generous service of the common 

good. 

“ Peace Sunday” comes to us again, and 
happily not this year to find us mourn- 
ing on the blood-stained field of battle, or 
shamed by the barbarous exultation of 
a delirious people—and yet with other 
fields of strife still unpacified, and the 
conflict with cruel wrongs still de- 
‘manding all wisdom, and every atom of 
strength, and the energy of undaunted 
faith. Social Service, that is the true 
watchword for the people of this land, 
with steadfast determination to maintain 
the national honour, in justice, com- 
passion, andan effectual humanity. Lurid 
scenes in Russia and the Congo infamy 
may warn us of the depths of the moral 
“tragedy by which human nature even in 
these days may be faced, and with no 
danger of a contemptible self-righteous- 
ness, may set us with a new seriousness 

od tHE" Worse "dx" pHivesssfoR eel sacrifig 
uplifting: 

. The Christmas festival brings a time of 
resting and delight, but not idle or pur- 
poseless for those who receive its richest 
‘blessing. A truce of Gop, a testimony 
to the abiding things of the better life, it 
is for the cleansingand renewal of hearts 
dedicated to the highest service. 
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There is an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their neigh- 
bours good. One person I have to make 
good : myself. But my duty to my 
neighbour is much more nearly expressed 
by saying that I have to make him 


happy—if I may,—R. L. ° Stevenson’s 
Christmas. Sermon. 
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ADVENT ADDRESSES. 
By THe Rev. Epoar I. Friep, B.A: 
V.—THE CHRISTIAN. 


* “The Gospel of God . . concerning 
His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and 
declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of Holiness.” 

Rom. i. 1, 8, 4. 

To-pay I bring to a close these Advent 
Addresses on the relation of Early Chris- 
tianity to the leading religions with which 
it came into contact. Setting aside more 
remote peoples, such as the Persian, Baby- 
lonian, and Egyptian, I have endeavoured 
to givea general idea of the impression made 
by the Gospel respectively on the Greek, 
the Roman, the Barbarian, and the Jew, 
and also of the impression produced by 
each of these in turn on the Gospel. The 
relationship, of course, was one of “* give 
and take,’’ and though the influence 
exerted by the higher was ever the stronger, 
Christianity received elements from the 
inferior beliefs which at any rate modified 
its form and complexion, if they cannot 
be said to have very seriously atfected its 
essential spirit. Christianity did not wear 
quite the same garb in Jerusalem as in 
Galilee, nor on Mars Hillas on Mount Zion, 
nor at Rome as at Athens. In these dil- 
ferent localities, as in later times in Gaul 
and Britain and among the English, it 
assumed an outward aspect in sympathy 
with its surroundings. Nevertheless, in 
all countries and periods the Gospel at 
heart has been very much the same; and 
I want now to point out some of its more 
permanent and distinctive features. We 
have seen the Christian face to face with 
the Greek philosopher, with the. Roman 
Stoic, with the childlike and credulous 
Gentile, with the proud and nobly gifted 
Hebrew: From the successive pictures we 
may perhaps have gathered traits common 
to it always, and be able to define what 
the Christian was. 

Now, the.name ‘‘ Christian ’’ is a very 
rare one in the New Testament. It only 
occurs three times. We do not find it in 
any of the writings attributed to St. John 
or St. Paul. It appears twice in the Book 
of Acts—in the passage which informs 
us that ‘‘ the disciples ’’ were first called 
Christians at Antioch, and in the speech 
of Agrippa to the effect that St. Paul had 
almost persuaded him to be a Christian. 
The third occasion is in the first of the 
letters doubtiully ascribed to Ss. Peter, 
from which we learn that the name was 
rather than adopted by the Christian 
themselves. The expressions in use among 
the members of the primitive Church to 
denote their fellowship were various and 
significant. They spoke of one another 
as ‘‘ disciples’’ or as ‘‘ saints,’’ or as 
‘“ brethren,’’ nothing more. Evidently 
they cared for something much more than 
their name. They thought of them- 
selves as ‘‘ disciples ’’ of the same Master, 
or as ‘‘ saints,’’ in its early sense of men 
consecrated to the new and uncorrupted 
hfe of their Master, or as ‘‘ brethren ”’ 
bound together in a common cause, and 
face to face with similar difficulties, dangers, 
and enemies. Then by these enemies they 
were nicknamed ‘‘ Christians,’’ and they 
accepted the designation. Whatever ob- 
jection may have been felt with regard to 
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it was soon overcome. No name could 
be broader, more honourable, or more 
happy. It centred not in a doctrine or 
ecclesiastical condition, but in a person: 
That person was Christ. 

The word is most suggestive: It gives 
us an idea-of the earliest statement of 
belief in vogue among the ‘“‘ brethren,” 
and of its extreme simplicity compared 
with the elaborate creeds of a laterage. A 
Christian was apparently one who belreved 
in Jesus Christ, that is, in Jesus as the 
Christ, or Messiah. To the Jews this 
meant the blasphemous doctrine that Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of a carpenter, who 
died among felons, was the long-promised 
heaven-sent deliverer of their oppressed 
nation. To others than Jews it meant 
that Jesus was ‘‘ Lord ’’ or ‘* Master,’’ 
the ideal and perfect life for humanity, the 
‘* Son of God.’’ All these terms : ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ,’’ ‘‘ our Lord,’’ ‘* the Son of God,’’: 
are frequent in the New Testament, and 
they are practically interchangeable. What- 
ever differences of meaning they may have 


originally possessed, they denote much © 


the same on the lips of the several Apostles 
and leaders of the Gospel. Peter said 
to Jesus himself at Cesarea Philippi, 
‘* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’’ The Ethiopian baptized by Philip, 
when requested to give evidence of his 
faith, replied, ‘‘ I believe that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of God.’’ John declared 
that he who ‘‘ believed in the Son had 
everlasting life,’? and that ‘‘ whosoever 
confessed that Jesus was the Son of God, 
God dwelt in him and he in God.’’ And 
Paul, at the beginning of his famous letter 
to the church at Rome, speaks of the 
‘* Gospel. of God concerning His Son, Jesus 
the Christ our Lord, who was of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, and the 
Son of God with power according to the 
gpirit of holiness.’” 

What, briefly, do we learn from such 
impassioned language ? What was it that 
Peter, Philip, John, and Paul one and all 
were so enthusiastic about, so eager that 
the world should hear and feel and under- 
stand ? Unquestionably it was the pers 
sonality of Jesus, the mind and influence of 
their Master. The essence of their Chris- 
tianity, at any rate, was not merely a 
changed theology, a changed conception 
of God’s dealings with men—though, 
indeed, there was this—but a deep, devoted 
admiration and love for the character of 
Jesus. in fact, for them Christianity and 
Christ were almost one. Without the 


latton, the former lost._nine-tenths. 


meaning and value. The new theology, 
philosophy, or conception would not have 
been there if Jesus himself had not first 
lived and gone about doing good, and 
gained the unbounded reverence and affece 
tion of his followers. Preceding and 
embodying the changed point of view 
was the unique, unaccountable, magnifi- 
cent spiritual genius of the teacher. He 
was worthy to be ‘‘ Lord,’’ ‘‘ Messiah,’” 
‘* Son of God ’’ ere men could call him SOs 
Interpret the fact as men may, the fact 
itself is the principal thing. Given Jesus, 
the doctrine follows. Belief in him as a 
character, an ideal, a quickening and infec- 
tious spirit of love and holiness is the start- 
ing-point of the various beliefs about him, 
whether, as the Son of God or God Himself, 
or as both. The simple theology and the 
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‘Intricate, the ideas of St. John and of St. 
Paul, the speculations that resulted in 
making him at last the second person of 
the Trinity, had their root in the surpass- 
ing greatness and beauty of the man. 

We see this in the way in which the 
personality of Jesus overpowered and 
transformed the previous idea of the Mes- 
siah. The early Christians were under a 
great difficulty to prove that Jesus ful- 
filled the national expectations. To com- 
mend him to the Jews they did their best 
to support his claim by appeal to the Old 
Testament. It was an almost impossible 
task. Outside of Isaiah they had _ little 
or nothing to warrant the belief that the 
national Deliverer would be a poor man 
and a layman, done to death between two 
thieves. All recent Jewish writings pro- 
phesied an entirely different personage. 
But, borne up and carried along by their 
love for Jesus, they so interpreted and 
manipulated Scripture as to bring it into 
accord with his story and his fate; and 
they so far succeeded that they secured for 
him for all time the title of Jesus Christ. 

The same is true of that far loitier epithet 
** Son of God.’’ Greeks, Romans, and 
Barbarians understood this term more 
readily than the Jewish name ‘‘ Christ.’’ 
lt was, theretore, more universal in its 


appeal; and though it led to some 
strange orthodox conclusions, it also 
inspired the deepest theological thought 
that the world has known. ‘‘ Son 


of God’’ was not an uncommon title 
among the peoples of antiquity for a 
man of exceptional gifts or exceptional 
position in the world. But the Christians 
had in mind exceptional moral and spiri- 
tual powers. Jesus was Son of God—the 
Son of God—in virtue of his easy supremacy 
in love and righteousness and redeeming 
influence. Compared with other men, he 
was as an ‘‘ only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth,’’—the delight, the 
apple of His eye, in closest union with Him, 
the sharer of His confidence, of His secret 
willand purpose, of His merciful and sacred 
nature. 3 
Throughout the Gospels we get this 
impression of spiritual persuasiveness and 
authority. <‘‘Rabbi,’’ Master, was the 
word nearly everywhere applied to him. 
At Nazareth, when his jealous and infuri- 
ated townsmen sought to cast him 
_ down the face of the hill, he simply 
turned upon them and passed through 
them and went his way. He was 
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Men were astonished at his 
teaching. They asked, in amazement, 
«‘Qan this be the son of Joseph?’’ He 
set his word on a level with that of 
Moses, did what seemed to him right on 
the Sabbath in defiance of tradition, 
declared that one greater than Jonah or 
Solomon addressed them, and that the least 
of his disciples was greater than John 
the Baptist ; invited the weary and heavy- 
laden to come to him for refreshment, 
bade him take up his yoke and follow 
him, said to sinful, repentant souls, 
<¢Thy sings be forgiven thee,’* called 
men in summary fashion to leave all 
their previous life, and was obeyed. 
What was the meaning of it all? 
Spiritual magnetism ? Probably so, if 
-you intend by that the strength and 


self he could do nothing. 
him to say when the last day would come, 
or for him to dispense places of honour 
round the throne. 
divider over men. 
semane that the cup might pass from 
him—he trembled for a moment at the 
pain of death. 
an impression of his solitariness and 
abandonment to escape his dying lips. 
And is not this mingling of the divine 
with the human, of majesty with lowli- 
ness, just the twofold temper of felt son- 
ship to God 2 


speaking 
which others 
said to be, 
Certainly. That, to me, is the divinity, 
and ;. the 
had, or with which in connection with him 
we need concern ourselves. 
kind, entirely unknown to us because 
totally unshared by us, we could not re- 
cognise in him, 
us the key whereby to unlock the casket 
of his mystery. Jesus is the Son of God 
in our eyes because, and only because, 
we have the potentiality, at any rate, 
of the same divine relationship. 
not for an instant say that we could be 
a Jesus, 
that we could be a Shakespeare. 
would be a conceited and senseless in- 
fatuation. 
all, as we are sane and sober men, that 
his superhuman consciousness and royal 
humility could never find a dwelling in 
our imperfect, undeveloped souls. Never- 
theless, in so far as we have sufficient of 
Shakespeare in us to enable us to admire 
and love his art, so we have just that 
amount of divinity in our nature and 
character which constrains us to look up 
to Christ as the Child of God. 

His message, he declares, is “a 
God concerning His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, and. the Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit 
of holiness.’’ 
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potency of the God-consciousness. He 
was full of God’s Spirit, lived and moved 
and had his being in God, and was to 
Godless and God-forsaken men an im- 
postor, but to those who had known 
anything of the superhuman in the soul, 
of the more than man that might enter 
into our human nature, was the Godlike 
Mind, the Son of God. 

Convincing proof of the total absence 
in him of the idle vanity of the visionary, 
was his human modesty, the sense of his 
human limitations. He would not suffer 
himself to be called good. His word 
was not his own, but God’s. Of him- 
It was not for 


He was no judge or 
He prayed in Geth- 


On the cross he allowed 


But, it may be asked, are you not 
of divinity in the sense in 
besides Christ may be 
to some extent, divine ? 
that 


only divinity, Christ 


Any other 


We should not have in 


I do 


any more than I would say 
That 


Let us concede once and for 


eS 


gospel of 


That is, aS a man, as a 
Hebrew, Jesus was of the race and family 
of David; but because of the spirit of 
holiness in his heart and in all he did he 
was the Son of God. From such a state- 
ment it is an obvious deduction that 
wherever there is the spirit of holiness 
there is something of Sonship to God. And 
St.Paul undoubtedly believed and preached 
this, He said to men into whose natures the 
spirit of holiness had but recently entered, 
« Because ye are Sons, God hath sent forth 
the spirit of His Son into your hearts. And 
again: “ You hath He conformed to the 


What but to believe 
you Christians, my Friends? Do you 
believe in Christ ? it t ¢ 
“Sartor Resartus once exclaimed, ** Uarlyle 
is my religion!’’ | say 
that spirit ‘Christ is my religion 2 
Do you believe in Christ even as some of 
you believe in Gladstone or in Mr. Cham- 
berlain—not merely in the opinions or 
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image of His Son, that he (Jesus) might be 
the firstborn among many brethren.’’ 
And again: “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God they are the Sons of God.” 
Hence to St. Paul the end and object of 
creation was the ‘‘ manifestation of the 
Sons of God,’’ the coming forth into the 
world of men filled with the spirit of 
holiness. And part of the same truth is 
expressed in the Apostle’s great saying 
that his converts had received the spirit 
of sonship whereby they cried Abba, 
Father. ‘‘The Spirit,’’ he says, the 
Spirit of Holiness, the Holy Spirit— 
‘itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God, and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ, if so be that we suffer with 
him that we may be glorified together”? : 


provided, that is, we prove our sonship 


by undergoing hardships and privations 


for our fellow men. 


St. Paul spoke feelingly, because he 


owed his own conversion and change of 
thought and life to Jesus. 
gentle, constraining influence of Christ’s 
love he himself had ‘‘ emerged from the 
dark night of bigotry, which had filled 
his mind with delusions and his heart 
with hatred, into a breadth of view, a 
clearness of faith, and a self-devotion to 
the good of man, which,’’ as Dr. Drum- 
mond says, ‘‘to this day the world does 
not understand.’’ 
of Jesus as “ Lo-d’’ and 
—a ruler to him who reigned not by right 
of office but by right of holiness, the 
most lordly because the most self-sacri- 
ficng, and a Son of God in his eyes 
because through him the spirit of sonship 
had been awakened in his mind and he 
had found the Father. 


Under the 


Hence he could speak 
«Son of God” 


The evidence of the other disciples 


would have been similar if we could have 
had it. 
they presented at first, ignorant, quarrel- 
some, self-seeking men! 
brave, noble company Jesus made of 
them! The change in Peter, for example, 
was 
irritated, vexed, and enraged his Master. 
None but Jesus could have endured him 
so long. 
the 
did, indeed, teach him to walk on the 
sea, 


What a poor, faulty humanity 


Yet what a 


amazing. Again and again he 


Yet in the end Peter became 


“yrock’’ of the Church. Jesus 


What, then, is it to be a Christian? 
in Christ? Are 


What is it to believe 


Can you say in 


the policy, but in the motive, the leader- 
ship, in the Man? So we come round 
again to Personality, and to the limitless 
contents and consequences of belief in the 
personality of Christ. To believe in him 
is to believe in his life as the best 
life, the truest life, the only life. 
Having seen and tasted that, you 
can never be entirely satisfied with 
anything less. Faith in Jesus is faith in 
righteousness, not in force ; in liberty, not 
in ascendancy ; in truth, and not merely 
in that part of it which will be accept- 
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able ; in forgiveness, not in revenge; in 
forgetfulness of injuries, not in cherish- 
ing the thought of them. Con- 
fidence in him is confidence in your 
fellow man, confidence in doing good, 
confidence in patience and perseverance 
in good works. And, lastly, to have 
faith in Christ is to be gradually 
changed into his likeness; You can- 
not love anyone without becoming in 
some degree as he is; and if your belief 
in Christ is sufficiently deep and perma- 
nent you cannot help being made more 
like him. He will give of his life to you, 
will quicken you, will help you to see and 
to feel, will communicate:to you the 
power to labour and endure and conquer. 
He will do with you, in some degree, 
what he did with the apostles—with Peter 
and John and Paul. Think, again, what 
they were when they began to believe in 
him, and then consider what they were 
when they had believed in him for ten 
and twenty years! He redeemed them. 
And he can redeem you. His fearlessness 
will make you fearless, his purity will 
make you pure. His power over the demons 
of darkness and wickedness will enable you 
to tread down evilunder your feet. Things 
that seem impossible will become possible. 
The boundaries of your spiritual life will 
widen as the domain of your physical 
knowledge may widen under the influence 
of a Newton or a Darwin. The vast world 
of righteousness will open its doors and 
let you in, a newand enchanting universe, 
where to love and to worship are as natural 
as the food you eat or the air you 
breathe. 


THE NATIVITY SONG. 
By tHe Rey. AtrreD THOMPSON. 


A story of old Russia tells how some 
sailors of Novgorod brought ashore from a 
wrecked vessel a cannon. This cannon 
was melted down, cast into the form ol a 
bell, and sent far away beyond the Volga 
to a village situated in a dim forest, and 
was there mounted in the belfry of a monas- 
tery and christened Jeanne. There for a 
hundred years she called the simple vil- 
lagers to the great church festivals, at 
which times her sonorous peal would ring 
out a welcome to the traveller belated in 
the vast surrounding solitudes. Then, 
when the Swedes beat Peter the Great at 
Narva, came a message to the monastery to 
deliver up the bell for the Imperial ordnance 


iteoep dau na dimes; ready.for patriotic sacri- 


the bell from the beliry; though, since 
they must part with their beloved Jeanne, 
nothing would satisfy them but that they 
themselves should throw Jeanne into the 
melting-pot. So they recast- her into a 
cannon of correct calibre, and re-chris- 
tened her Vigilant. Then the abbot, 
committing her to the care of two of the 
brethren who had once been men of arms, 
bade them never leave her, nor fail to bring 
her back when the war was over. So the 
two monks, now gunners, went forth with 
their precious charge. Years went by, but 
no news came to the monastery. But at 
length, by the help of God and the Tsar, 
the brethren came again, bringing with 
them the gun, heroine of many a fierce 
fight, and, attached to her, a pennant 
inscribed by Tsar Peter himself: £* Ring, 
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Jeanne the Vigilant, sing the victory otf 
Poltava!’” So, for a second time Jeanne 
was transformed, and from the task of 
thundering vengeance and war, passed to 
the more congenial occupation of pealing 
forth pardon and peace. 

Thus it was that one Christmas Eve some 
travellers through the deep snow heard the 
bell—a phantom bell, they thought, so wild 
and lonely was the spot, so far, apparently, 
from human habitation: But in the morn- 
ing, ere the sun was up, the bell rang out 
again. Guided by the direction of the 
sound, the travellers marched through 
the forest till the monastery hove in sight. 
Happy ‘morning! ‘‘ Christ:is born. :. . 
Christ is born from highest heaven.’’ Sweet 
voices greeted them: And that glad 
morning wore on to a joyous day, crowned 
by a festive night, by the Yule log, Christ- 
mas candles, and the glowing faces and 
overflowing hospitality of the good monks. 

So for us to-day Christmas has yet some- 
thing of the unexpected, does not wholly 
lose the charms of surprise and wonder it 
had for us as children. ‘‘ The time draws 
near the birth of Christ.’* It breaks 
upon us again with what melody of 
heavenly music! ‘‘ Men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks.’® They do so once 
a year atleast. Though brief, it is a truce, 
anamnesty. Just now itis for the bell, not 
for the bugle, we listen. It is a time for 
re-casting our cannon. It is a time for 
remembering that if Christianity has a 
militant, it has also a pacific aspect; that 
even more important than the conflict to 
be waged is the brotherhood to be cul- 
tivated. It is a time when Christendom 
is for once unanimous, men agreeing by 
universal consent that this is no season for 
polemics, but for peace. 

Hark! “‘ And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men.’” That, history? Dunce! 
Know you not that the seer and the poet 
outsoar the historian as the stars outsoar 
the eagle? Inasmuch as the evangelist 
heralds his birth by an angelic chorus, be 
assured this is no common mortal. Cold 
criticism evaporates before the blaze of 
the Yule log. Save us that vision of angels 
and that Nativity Song! Angels? Why 
not? Sits the Eternal apart, lonely and 
forlorn? Or sees blind Milton what to 
seeing men is oft obscure— : 
wmadnousands at His bidding speed. 

Modern thought points to the existence 
of higher intelligences, to the extreme 
improbability that man is the highest in 
the scale. The advent of every hero is 
portentous, and the unity of the universe, 
the kinship of all minds, proscribes the 
idea that interest in that advent can be 
confined to earth. Hast and west inspired 
sages have divined this grand truth, though 
they may have presented it in language 
of exaggerated realism. Thus, it was 
claimed that, when Lord Buddha - was 
born, *‘ earth put forth a thousand sudden 
flowers,’” angels magnificently arrayed 
descended to earth on yellow horses, and 
‘* gods walked free with men that day.’’ 
Yes, the seers of the ages—rare souls— 
have perceived an essential sympathy 
between all parts of the creation, A planet 
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cannot spring forth on its mission, but the 
morning stars must sing together, and all 
the sons of zxod shout for joy. A hero 
cannot come to earth, but the music here 
is caught up into the grand symphony 
of heaven. Of the myriads of vibrations in 
nature the most sensitive of human beings 
feel but a few, the dullest how few? But, 
if science speaks correctly, were our audi- 
tory nerves strung to the requisite pitch, 
the movement of thousands of grass blades 
through the soil would affect us as the 
clank of an advancing army, the unfolding 
of a thousand flower petals would startle 
us as the roll of thunder clouds. May 
not, then, a cultivated spiritual sense per- 
ceive the vision and hear the song which 
by a frigid rationalism are neither seen 
nor heard? We need to put a large inter- 
pretation on the pronouncement that 
Messiah came to open blind eyes and 
unstop deaf ears. : 

** Unto us a child is born: unto us a son 
is given.”” Birth is always a wonder : the 
birth of a little child, and especially of a 
firstborn, the most wonderful of all wonderss 
Anticipated with mingled joy and anguish, 
the anguish is no more remembered when 
it comes into the world. A moment ago 
this child was not; nowitis. Out of non- 
existence it has come into existence. Where 
before there were but two voices there is 
now a third. ‘‘ And they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and 
the babe lymg in a manger.” It is not 
surprising that this story of the Nativity 
has captivated the imagination of Christen- 
dom, that it has been the theme of poets, 
painters, and musicians, and that the sim-. 
plicity and sweetness of it have fascinated 
mankind. When listening to Handel's | 
‘* Messiah,’” thoughts of historical accus, 
racy are far from us, for we are enthralled 
by some sublime, elusive, spiritual truth, 
and God and humanity, goodness and love 
are very, very near. Nativity, maternity ; 
maternity, nativity. Birth, the mother of 
life ; life the mother of birth: The eternal 
cycle, perennially beautiful. So Jesus, 
knowing the power of this theme, threw the. 
whole of his Gospel into the. spiritual 
parable, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.’* And 
we keep the Christmas Festival well if 
graces all but dead in us are born again, if 
the dying embers of generosity and mag- 
nanimity are fanned into life. Goodwill 
must be more than a phrase, more than a 
dole which we shall not miss; it must be 
a renascence of altruistic activities, mani- 


fested in prayer for man’s improvement, 


man’s redemption — a good-will which 
works as well as wishes. 
But the climax of this Nativity Song i 
‘* Peace on earth.’® Peace, not a sword: 
Nothing in the career of Christ is quite as 
reassuring as that profound, unruffled 
calm which -characterised him from the 
cradle to the cross, that peace—deep, silent, 
strong, which sustained him in the darkest 
hours. And so dearly did he prize that 
peace that he left it as his best legacy to 
his followers. Well has it been described 
as a peace which passeth all understanding: 
Words cannot touch its heights nor sound 
its deeps: Yet who that has sought the 
Divine life has not had fugitive feelings of 
its vivifying and composing presence? We 
feel it when we pass from sultry summer 
sunshine to the hallowed coolness of some 
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cathedral aisle ; we feel it when we wander 
by the seashore when the ebb tide and the 
flood tide meet with a scarcely audible 
kiss ; we feel it when upon some hill top we 
stand with nothing between us and the 
stars ; we feel it in the falling of the night 
‘with its subduing hush upon a weary 
world ; we feel it when in some moment of 
reciprocated sympathy we silently press 
the hand of a dear friend ; we feel it when 
holy memories of angel faces float before us 
from the past ; we feel it when the thought 
is borne in on us that, spite of the groans 
and cries of this sorrowing world, a wisdom 
unbounded and a love inexhaustible are 
directing all things towards a glorious goal ; 
but at no time are we in a better mood 
to feel the inflooding of this peace than 
when Christmas chimes call us out of our 
selfishness to the imitation of the holy child 
Jesus, and bid us awake to our share in the 
fulfilment of his mission— 
“* For lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
When, with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Her ancient splendours fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.’’ 


FIRE WORSHIP. 
fy summer we may be more particularly 
sun-worshippers, but in winter we are 
fire-worshippers. We do not forget nor 
despise the treasures of the snow, ice, and 
frost, hail and stormy winds, but there 
is, after all, a grey and gloomy aspect 
about these things that drives us home 
to the cheerful blazing fire, and:makes us, 
in spite of ourselves, as inveterate tire- 
worshippers as any Parsee, Zoroastrian, 
or earliest ancestor to whom Prometheus 
brought the bright red thing from heaven 
ina reed. Early man’s devotion to fire 
for its multitudinous blessings has passed 
on to the latest child of earth. Not the 
least of these blessings is its power of draw- 
ing men closer together in the most uncon- 
strained converse and intercourse. Of 
this special social blessing Lowell thus 
sings : 
** What warm protection dost thou bend 
_ Round curtained talk of friend with friend, 
While the grey snow-storm, held aloof, 
To soitest outline rounds the roof, 
Or the rude North, with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window-pane ! 


Howes 
_ Meanwhile thou me! Howe t eyery word, = 


For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To unlock natures each to each ; : 
The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 

Thou fillest the pauses of the speech 

With whispers that to dreamland reach, 

And frozen fancy-springs unchain 

In Arctic outskirts of the brain ; 

Sun of all inmost confidences ! ’” 

Yes, this ‘‘ Winter Evenmg Hymn to 

- My Fire,’’ as Lowell calls the fine poem 

from which these few lines are taken, 1s 

linked in all essentials with those most 

ancient of ancient hymns, the Vedic 

hymns ; the first word of the first Vedic 

hyrin being the name of the god of fire, 

Agni, a god whose name has come down 

to usin the Latin ignis,and who stillignites 

the fires upon our English hearths. All 

through the ages we find how persistently 


. 


the human race are fire-worship pers: The 
classical religions bring prominently into 
view the special deities of. fire. Among 
the Greeks Hephaistos (Vulcan) blazed, 
and the virgin goddess Hestia, 7.e., divine 
hearth, shone and cheered, and she was 
worshipped by the Romans under the 
name of Vesta, whose sacred fire was 
tended incessantly in her temple in the 
Forum by the Vestal Virgins. When we 
remember these things, and our own latent 
7oroastrianism, one feels too fraternal to 
feel oneself very superior to the barbarians. 
We are rather inclined to sinile than con- 
demn, knowing in what case we ourselves 
are, when we read the grave remarks that 
“the real and absolute worship of fire 
exists in two forms, the first belonging to 
fetichism, and the second to Polytheism: 
In the former the rude barbarian adores 
the actual flame as if it was the highest 
object he could adore; in the latter he 
regards any individual fire as a manifest- 
ation of one great elemental being the 
fire god!’ Surely thisisa glass in which 
we almost see ourselves! Herodotus, 
more than two thousand years ago, re- 
corded that the Persians ‘‘ thought fire 
to be a god,’’ and it is said that their 
latest descendants in India, the Parsees, 
““ actually address it in supplication, as if 
it were sentient, intelligent, divine and 
omnipresent, and ready to hear, bless, 
assist, and deliver.’* Well, it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to analyse our relation- 
ship to fire, and to separate our direct 
attachment to it for itself, and for all its 
boons and blessings from a more funda- 
mental religious element. But, after all, 
the genuine unsophisticated delight in 
any natural thing is elemental religion, 
and no grown-up person is over-anxious 
that children should too suddenly or too 
seriously turn from their delight in things 
(in gifts and toys) to the givers. The 
sweetest thanks, after all, are children’s, 
or men’s, undisguised manifestations of 
delight in anything. There is always time 
enough and to spare for the heart to turn 
in staider moments of meditation to thank 
the givers: it is a maturer thing, and 
signifies a deeper relationship, but need 
never supersede the childike impulse of 


joy. A jubilant barbarian, for whom each ~ 


yellow dancing flame is a god or goddess 
(‘‘ elfish daughter of Apollo ’’) is a more 
helpful brother, religiously regarded, than 
a morose Christian, im whom the winter’s 
fire awakes no jubilation of any kind. 
It is a good thing never to let that jubilant _ 


“| world childhood, as it were, coming back 


to us and reminding us how much we may 
lose, if we lose the simple gratitude of that 
ancient childhood, if we lose the sense that 
Nature is ours, even as a child feels that he 
possesses father, mother, and the whole 
house, and most other people and their 
houses, too. Wordsworth expressed the 
loss of that sense of possessing Nature in 
that noble sonnet beginning’: 
« The world is too much with us, late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers, 
Little we see in Nature that is ours? 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon!’ 
And then he, too, sees the advantage 
the Pagan orthe Barbarian has over us. 


“Great God! Id rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn : 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’? 

One of the quaintest, and in its way 
most touching, of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
sketches is the one he entitles ‘‘ Fire- 
Worship.’ He is entering a savage pro- 
test against the introduction of the stove, 
in place of the open fire, into houses. 
The stove seems to have brought ‘in 
Fire-Worship by revolt in some quarters 
in America. And I confess I sympathise 
with Hawthorne, for the unhappiest winter 
T ever spent was in a German house with a 
ghostly white-tiled stove in the corner 
of the room, and never a glimpse of our 
ancestral god Agni to be seen from one 
month’s end to the other. Hawthorne 
launches a humorously awiul indictment 
against ‘‘ the cheerless and ungenial stove.” 

*“Where is that brilliant guest,’’ he 
cries, ‘‘ that quick and subtle spirit whom 
Prometheus lured from heaven to civilise 
mankind and cheer them in their wintry 
desolation—that comfortable inmate, 
whose smile during eight months of the 
year was our sufficient consolation for 
summer’s lingering advance and early 
flight ? Alas ! blindly inhospitable, grudg- 
ing the food that kept him cheery and 
mercurial, we have thrust him into an iron 
prison, and compel him to smoulder away 
his life on a daily pittance which once 
would have been too scanty for his break: 
fast. T shall never be reconciled 
to this enormity.’’ 

And finally he makes one last desperate 
appeal against the stove in the name of 
patriotism. ‘‘In classic times the ex- 
hortation to fight ‘ pro aris et focis,’ for 
the altars and the hearths, was considered 
the strongest appeal that could be made 
to patriotism. Wisely were the altar and 
hearth conjoined in one mighty sentence , 
for the hearth, too, had its kindred sanctity. 
Religion sat down beside it, not in the 
priestly robes which decorated and perhaps 
disguised her at the altar, but arrayed in 
simple matron’s garb, and uttering her 
lessons with the tenderness of a mother’s 
voice and heart. . . It has been our task 
to uproot the hearth. What further 
reform is left for our children to achieve, 
unless they overthrow the altar too? And 
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cold breezes of our country, shall we attempt 
to rouse up native valour? Fight for your 
hearths ? There will be none throughout 
the land. Fight for your stoves! Not I, 
in faith. If in such a cause I strikea blow, 
it shall be on the invader’s part; and 
Heaven grant that it may shatter the abomi- 
nation all ta pieces ! ”’ 
Well, we here in England are not likely 
to write on behalf of our hearths. Perhaps, 
indeed, our Fire-Worship is carried to an 
extreme, and while we gather around the 
fire on the hearth, we are apt a little to 
forget that other fire on the altar. Yet 
never is the hearth so much enjoyed as 
when we have been drawn away from it, for 
a time, by services for that other fire. 
After all, never does its secret and eX« 
quisite comfort and inspiration affect 


~-ttA.Merrv Christmas,’ a thing that could 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Tr is time to send our Christmas greetings. 
According to the calendar, indeed, Christ- 
mas will not be here for ten days yet; 
but what does that matter? We feel as 
Christmassy as Santa Claus, the logs crackle 
gaily in our stoves, and we look out through 
thick falling snow over snowy plains 
towards the veiled snow mountains, fringed 
with forests of Christmas trees. Our 
Christmas sports are not, as In some degen 
erate lands, football without and bridge 
within, but tcbogganing, skating, ski-run- 
ning, bob-sleighing, Snore Kjéring (which 
means ski-running behind a horse), and all 
sorts of romps Im: the snow. We speak 
Latin in the Crow’s Nest; not exactly 
the Latin of Cicero—I don’t believe 
anybody ever did speak that sort of Latin 
except Cicero, and even he only when 
he was togatus ; had his tail-coat on, so 
to say—but a language not very different 
from that which Balbus spoke, when he 
was building a wall at Chur. Ladin, we 
call it; and, together with its cousins in 
the Rhine Oberland, the Julier Pass, 
and on the banks of the Albula and Lower 
Inn, it is also called Romauwntsch. Our 
word for Christmas is Nadel, and for New 
Year Biimaun. Shall I tell you how we 
intend to celebrate Nadel and Biimaun in 
Cresta and Celerina 2? 

First of all we give our school-children 
a holiday from Saturday, December 22, 
which is Florin’s day, till Abel’s day on 
January 2. Dagobert’s day is a joyous, 
expectant Sunday, and then on Adam and 
Eve’s day, which we call La wgiha da 
Nadel, we begin in earnest. The children 
go round together from house to house 


mirth, is what the gods, for our surprising 
good, throw carelessly into our laps. 
Your carols, fellows! Happiness is too 
placid to love them, has not a throat lusty 
enough to troll them; only our hearts 
bursting with the wild laughter of mirth 
can sweep their joys into human ears and 
souls. 

Ay, be ye pagan in this wise, and ye shall 
be better Christian. For let me tell you 
more. It is not the death of our Christ we 
celebrate: so be not sad. Nor is it his 
birth, although of it we will sing often 
before we part, and be scattered over 
earth again: so be not over pensive. 
Christ is born, ’tis true; but none of us 
understand the meaning of the truth, 
else did we not quarrel so much over what 
we think it. What we do celebrate is the 
good spirit of mankind, that which dwells 
in every man’s heart of heart, the spirit 
which tells us even more surely than 
Christianity that we are brothers. Nay, 
Christianity, as we have had it, and as 
we have it in multitudinous segments, has 
told men they were enemies, enemies of 
themselves, enemies of their kind, enemies 
of God. And the declaration mankind 
has well known to be the untruth of an 
overstatement, an exaggeration, a fallacy. 
Brothers, the true Christ-child we reverence 
at this season is the good within our hearts, 
and it is no less than God. 

Now, having preached to you paganism 
and religion, the essence of both, let me 
give you a little theology. Ye have heard 
it said that Christ is the incarnation of 
God. Ye have not believed it; but I 
could impart some truth of it. Let it 
pass. I have a greater truth, for it is that 
which all ye—and some of you will not 
to call yourselves Christian—believe. It 
is that Christ is the zncarnation of mankind 
—ye have mad2 him the perfect embodi- 
ment of your good spirit. Ye say not that 
Christ is the perfect man, but ye do say 
that the perfect man is Christ. Into his 
life ye have cast all your sorrows, and 
there they have been reflected, as in a 
mirror for you to see again, and intensified ; 
your many stripes, wherewith the world 
did afflict you, ye have laid upon him, and 
see the wounds in healing; and ye have 
given him of your joys for the making of 
blessedness. Ye have laid your souls upon 
his, making him Lord. Ye have seen 
yourselves in him, your better selves, your 
perfect selves—the deep good of your hearts 
that is ever a sorrow and a gladness—so 
baye.ve seen.a man of sorrows and a bearer 
selveg, in Christ, a Saviour. ‘ 

_ Brothers, this is not the time for exposi- 
tion. But think on’t. Warm your hearts 
together now, know mirth, be like men 
whose only care is the carelessness of good 
hearts, then, as ye go out hence, go forth 
tc tell the good of man, to preach the love 
of man, and God shall bless you all. 

Wituiam ©. Hatt, 


us so much as after the little adventures 
away from it—the drenching rain, the 
biting trost, the driving snow, the gusty 
wind and some little duties to perform out 
of doors with a spice of irksomeness in them, 
these things are the most fitting prelimin- 
aries to genuine Fire-Worship. And then, 
as we warm our limbs, we warm our hearts, 
too. At such times our minds turn lightly 
to thoughts of kindness. We think of 
the poor, the sad, the sinful, the children, 
the birds, the animals. Let not good 
thoughts, benevolent thoughts, that will 
flash up in your mind as the flames flash 
up on your hearth, by laws as natural or as 
supernatural as they, let.them not all die 
down without accomplishing the thing 
whereunto they were sent to you. Your 
fire will burn more brightly (sevenfold 
more brightly, says the prophet) and warm 
you more as you will have helped it on by 
the warmth and brightness from your own 
heart. May givers and receivers alike learn 
more deeply ‘‘ to glorify the Lord for His 
fires’’—on the altar and on the hearth. 
H. L. H. Tuomas, 


IN CONVIVIO. 


CuristMAs is a time for fellowship that 
knows no social grades, for blunt, open, 
honest camaraderie. For Christ’s sake, I 
would remember all the year that 1 have 
the poor with me, insistent presences, that 
there is a poor old woman round the 
corner who never begs but ever needs my 
bounty ; but once a year, for his sake, who 
did bite and sup with both publican and 
sinner, spurning not the rich man’s table, 
nor despising the proferred meal of the 
poor, I would be reminded that I can be 
with mankind, with men of.all sorts and 
conditions, better, chiefly better, and 
worse than myself, my equals. ° 

Now, all of you come in out of the cold. 
Sit, fellows, where ye will. Sit, and take 
meat and drink for strength and gladness 
of body and heart, and, as our feast goes 
forward, let who can—even as ye come 
singing—give us snatches of quaint old 
song for our better merriment. For being 
pagan in this wise we shall not be less 
Christian. 

I will your mirth, a pagan joy. 

‘*T tell you true 
Christmas bringeth unto you 
Only mirth.’’ 
Or it should bring. I reflect: Time was, 
when far-distant friends did wish me 


It is nota bit like the hoarse shrieking of our 
poor, shivering English carollers on the 
doorstep. Everybody lets them in, for one 
thing, either into the great soler, the wide 
arched lobby, or, if there is a room big 
enough to hold them, into the room itself. 
And the air outside is dry as well as cold, 
and the children are well-clad and happy 
and welcome, and they sing their chanzuns 
in two or three parts as sweetly and boldly 
as little Welsh folk. Cakes, nuts, centimes 
and thanks reward them, and off they go 
with their concert to the next hospitable 
house. The day passes like lightning, 
and they sleep at night hke tops. The 
unmarried youths and maidens sing too, 
because they cannot help it, and together, 
for who can be festive all by himself ? but 
only in one or two stated places, so as not to 


_ Then comes the great festa da Nadel 
itself, and it is a solemn day. We go to 
church and hear the predgia da Nadel, and 


men; but, sobered and made sad by a 
thousand ils of life, or one, they nowadays 
wish me only ‘‘ A Happy Christmas,’’ a 
thing that confines and contracts itself in 
the heart, a very personal, selfish thing. 
Whence comes this vast modification of 
friendly desire? Is it because once, in 
the full gaiety of joy, I did drink deeply 
and eat substantially, both splendidly, 
and so gave their chaster souls the idea that 
the merriment of man’s heart was but 
x taint of original sin; or that they, for 
brooding too heavily over the miseries of the 
world, have set bounds to human blessed- 
ness and cast outside as unholy all men 
and things that are merry? Whatever 
’tis, “tis pitiful, for mere happiness is but 
the pale good we mortals nervously seek, 
but. merriment, the soul’s hilariousness, 


When we come out we greet each other 
with giaviisch bunas festas (in the plural, for 
there are festas still to come), and on the 
whole we behave as on a specially solemn 


Christmas is the family festival everywhere, 
and friends seek out friends, and praise 
God by being happy together: 

Next dawns Stephen’s day, 7d firo da 
Nadel. The snow slopes swarm with lads 
and ski and maidens and sledges, for this is 
the first real play-day since October. And 
all are merrily excited, for they know what 
is coming. Let us hope that no fire will 
break out in the evening, for all our popu- 


Ask me not how it should be so—enough 
that so it is; duty done, even with tears 
and shedding of blood, carries its own 
reward with it, and is attended always by 
a peace which is not only happiness, but 
something deeper and more abiding.— 
Charles Beard. = ee 


and sing. »¥ou shouldshear them sing! — 


commune together.m la sencha tschaina. ~ 


Sunday. Families draw together, for — 
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lation will be gathered in the big room of 
the Hotel Misani, around the children’s 
bis’chin da Nadel, the flashing, glittering, 
smiling, richly-laden Christmas-tree. The 
children sing again, all together, and recite 
one by one, and just at the right moment 
the tree yields up its fruit. Every boy in 
the two villages, and every girl, has been 
remembered by the little conspiracy of 
women which attends to this. IfI tell you 
what the rega/s are going to be this year, 
you will not let it out before the time, will 
you? Every boy is to have a famous 
pair of guaunts, ski-gloves, that go half- 
way up the arm, and. have no fingers to 
them, and every girl an embroidered work- 
bag. (I had rather be a boy than a girl.) 
And of course, there will be cakes—the 
special sort called biscottins—and bags of 
fruit and nuts and things to carry home. 

On John the Evangelist, and Little 
Children’s Day, and Jonathan, the sober 
elders are at work, and the matrons are 
working for their lives. But the children 
are playing all about, and making it as 
good as a holiday even for the workers, and 
on one of these days, very likely, our young 
men and maidens will have a schlitteda 
to Sils or Zuoz. Room for two, one of 
each kind, in every sledge. There are 
places in these mountain roads where the 
young man requires both hands for his 
horse ; but there are also places where one 
will suffice for driving, and the other may 
be otherwise employed. Off they go in the 
morning, looking a little sheepish, and 
home they come at night, with much more 
human expressions on their faces. 

David’s day is Sunday.» Silvester is 
celebrated by pleasant'gatherings, but not 
so mightily as in Germany ; and the New 
Year breaks. Bimaun is a day of days. 
Everybody greets everybody with a hand- 
shake and gzaviisch bun an. The matrons 
are at home all the morning, keeping 
open house, and everybody else comes in, 
feasts on biscottins and home-made liquurs 
and moves on. The afternoon is the 
matron’s turn. They go round and try 
other people’s biscottins and concoctions. 
But the children possess the whole day, 
and every dwelling. They make more 
visits than a postman, and cry everywhere 
Bun di, bun an! dé ’m da btimaun—and 
everybody obeys! For their young friends, 
and for poor children, the kindly hovse- 
wives have fine presents ; but some present 
or other, be it only a nickel coin, is ready 
in every house for every child. You see 
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jn the Crow’s Nest. : 

Then parents try in vain to make their 
children go to bed. They won't go, for 
they are afraid of going to sleep. Woe 
to him that sleepeth! At two o’clock in 
the bitter night these children are flocking 
to school, though school does not begin 
till eight; for the last comer will be 
Silvester for the year, and his sorry dignity 
will be ignominiously inaugurated. What 
they do here I don’t know, but in the Lower 
Engadin they paint Silvester’s face with 
cork, put him in a box and carry him in 
procession. I shall be very sorry for a 
handtul of boys in this valley, when school 
begins. They will be suffering to inculcate 
the virtue of early rising. ay 

My friends in England, eaw as giaviisch 
bunas festas, e bun an! : 


Celerina. E:; W; Luis: 
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THE KINGS AND THE SHEPHERDS.* 


THE moon was crescent, snowy still, 
The morning mist clung round the hill, 
And in the gulf of heaven alone, 
A single star, far-flashing, shone ; 
When swiit and gallantly did ride 
To Jewry’s town, three Sons of Pride. 
“* The King! the new King of the Earth ! 
We would pay homage to his worth.’’ 
“* The King of Earth hes at the inn, 
Who shall the reign of peace begin.’’ 
They brought their gifts, those princes 
three ; 
A Babe lay on its mother’s knee. 
‘About they turned in wrath and scorn 
And cursed themselves, and cursed the 
morn. 
Hastened to Jewry’s lord, those threc, 
And bade him slay Simplicity ; 
While one with force and craft of state 
Doth grind the poor t’exalt the great ; 
Another doth a church uprear 
With hes and ignorance and fear ; 
The last, with guile of tongue and pen, 
In lust, doth wreck the homes of men ; 
And thus the lordly Sons of Pride 
Defame the Earth which they o’er-ride. 
* * * * 
The moon was crescent, snowy still, 
The morning mist clung round the hill, 
And in the gulf of heaven alone, 
A single star, far-flashing, shone ; 
As, staff in hand, along the down 
Three Shepherds sought the grey-walled 
town. 
’Twas Lowliness and Simple Truth 
And Labour with his heart of ruth. 
They found the Babe, they laughed and 
wept, 
And in their souls his image kept. 
Three sprigs of rosemary they-brought ; 
After, their several ways they sought. 
The furrow ended of his toil, 
Stern Labour doth his heart assoil ; 
He sees, beyond the paintul earth, 
A maiden with a child of mirth, 
Then to their greeting song he gocs 
And straight forgets his weary woes. 
While Lowliness hath built a cot, 
And dame and weanlings round him got ; 
And in his heart at break of day 
Fair thoughts of earth and heaven play ; 
And Simple Truth his road hath trod, 
Led by a Child, the way of God. 
And thus those simple Shepherds three 
Make peace and joy and charity. 
HM i. 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET SCHOOLS. 
1837—1906. 

Tur above were the dates inscribed on 
the richly illuminated address presented 
by the schools to Mr. Steinthal on Saturday 
last. Onthe opening day of the new school 
Mr. Steinthal was taken there by his 
father, and through all the intervening 
period his interest in the school has re- 
mained fresh and strong. 

Naturally, it was felt that an interest 
like this could not be sufficiently marked 
by a mere share in the general celebrations 
of Mr. Steinthal’s eightieth birthday, 
which took place at the Memorial Hall 
last month. And so a special meeting 

*The first half of this poem is to be accepted 
without prejudice to the old Gospel legend of 
the Wise Men of the Hast or the three Kings 
of later story.—ED, INQUIRER. 
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was held at the School on Saturday last. 
The gathering was in many ways a remark- 
able one. Scattered among the crowds 
of younger men and women were many 
veterans — Mr. Steinthal’s colleagues 
through halfa century. Among these were 
Colonel Pilcher, V.D., J.P., who presided ; 
Principal Reynolds, M.A., Mr. R. Wade, 
Mr. N. Dumville, and many others. Mr. 
Dumville was choirmaster more than fifty 
years ago, and naturally he set the note 
of the meeting in a song which age touched 
with feeling but did not rob of its sweet- 
ness: “‘ Make new friends but keep the old.” 
All the speeches were in this vein of grati- 
tude and confidence. Mr. Reynolds pre- 
sented the address and portrait. Herr 
Francke presented an address on behalf of 
evening school teachers. Unfortunately 
Mr. Steinthal could not be present in 
person to receive them, but he was well 
represented by his three sons, the eldest of 
whom responded in an interesting address, 
concluding with a message from his father: 
Mr. Wade presented a duplicate of the 
portrait, which the Rev. A. Cobden Smith 
received on behalf of the school. Mr. T. 
F. Robinson and the Rev. ©. Peach also 
addressed the meeting. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as posszble, and be sent inly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


——_—— 


Aberdare: Highland Place.—The Rev 
M. Evans, in his sermon last Sunday evening, 
referred to the refusal of the British Weekly to 
publish advertisements of Unitarian books, and 
proceeded to vindicate the right of Unitarians to 
the Christian name, The annual supper of the 
choir was held on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 13, Councillor J.. N. Williams pre- 
siding, supported by the Rev. M. Evans and 
other friends. 

Acton.—The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed lectured 
at the Unitarian Church, on Dec. 17, on “The 
Social Problem and the Churches,’’ Mr. Stanley 
Udale took the chair. What we thought of as 
the social problem, the lecturer said, consisted 
in the existence of alnost savage conditions 
of life among a Jarge proportion of our fellow 
creatures side by side with extreme luxury, and 
in the conflict always felt to exist between the 
emotions and ideas cultivated in our churches 
and the actual facts of business life. The more 
privileged members of society cannot relieve 
themselves of responsibility for collective in- 
justice, and any church which knows its true 
work and is living must be in contact with 
social questions. He dwelt upon the nature of 
our industrial system, and showed that while it 
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time tended to exaggerate the value of the 
means of life as opposed to life itself. To 
teach, as the churches have sometimes done, 
that spiritual matters are the only urgent 
things in life is a mistake, for the essentials 
of human life—love, saintliness, poetry—can 
only co-exist with and are dependent upon some 
control of the means of living ; bué most of us 
fall into the error of wishing for more than we 
have, however much that may be. The whole 
nature of life would be changed if each one 
with the power of choice selected a wholesome, 
worthy life, and could be brought to realise how 

much more important it was that the world’s 
disinherited ones shall have some of the means 
of life rather than that they themselves should 
obtain more. This feeling it was the duty of 
the church to create, and by doing so it would 
be helping forward the coming of the Kingdom, 
Questions and an interesting discussion followed, 

Astley.—A sale of work was held at the 
Unitarian Schcol on Saturday, December 15, to 
raise funds for the renovation of the chapel and 
school. Mr. G. H. Leigh, of Worsley, per- 
formed the opening ceremony, the Rev. P. Holt 
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presiding over a good attendance. The Rev. 
J. J. Wright proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Leigh, and the Rev. R. S. Redfern seconded, 
The proceeds of the sale amounted to £68, 
being a little over £50 clear. : 

Belfast: Stanhope - street Domestic 
Mission.—On Sunday last at the evening ser- 
vice a mural brass tablet was unveiled, bearing 
the following inscription:—‘“Sacred to the 
memory of Maria Glenny, widow of Dr, A. G. 
Malcolm, who entered into rest 27th May, 
1906, aged 79 years. It was through her zeal 
for good works that this Domestic Mission was 
founded in 1853, and for more than 50 years she 
remained its generous supporter and most con- 
stant friend. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ya have 
done it unto me.’” 

Crewe.—The Rev. H Fisher Short has just 
given two Sunday evening lectures in the Free 
Christian Church, prompted by a public dis-" 
cussion between a local Christadelphian and a 
“Young Evangelist.” His subjects were ‘‘ The 
Immortality of the Soul” and «The Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” Both lectures were well 
reported locally. ‘ 

Edinburgh.—The annual social meeting of 
the congregation of St. Mark’s was held on 
Thursday evening, December 13, in Darling’s 
Temperance Hotel. Over a hundred members 
and friends assembled, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. RB. B. Drummond, who after tea gave 
an address, in which he referred with pleasure 
to his recent visit to Aberdeen to preach in 
the fine new church, and said that with the 
help of the McQuaker Trusteeshe was arranging 
for another course of lectures to be delivered in 
St. Mark's by ministers of all denominations 
who would accept the invitation, Mr, Whytock, 
who is retiring from the secretaryship after a 
service of ten years, was presented with a 
beautiful silver tea service and bronze 
ornaments subscribed for by members of the 
congregation. Mr. Drummond made _ the 
presentation, and Mr. Whytoc feelingly replied. 
One of the happiest of meetings was brought 
to a close’ in the orthodox Scotch fashion by 
the company joining in singing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
postal orders for £1 5s. in aid of his Poor's 
Purse from ‘W. W.” 

London: George’s Row Mission.—The 
Rev: F. Summers gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of £1 5s. from ‘‘W. W.,” forthe Poor’s 
Purse. 

Londen: Stamford Street and Black=- 
friars Mission.—The Rev. W. L. Tucker 
begs to acknowledge the receipt of £1 5s. from 
W. W..,”’ for the Poor's Purse. 

London: Stoke Newington Green. 
(Resignation.) — The Rev. Wm. Wooding, 
B.A., having intimated that, owing to stress of 
work and advancing years, he felt unable to 
continue his services as minister after the 
termination of his present year of office, a 
special meeting of the congregation was held 
on the 12th inst. On the motion of the chair- 
man, Mr. F. W. Turner, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted expressive of the greatest 
regret at Mr. Wooding’s retirement, thanking 
him roost sincerely for his twenty-five years’ 


tendering to him the heartiest expression of the 
affectionate regard of all the meutbers of the 
congregation. Several speakers warmly sup- 
ported the resolution, and gave expression 
more especially to the affection felt for Mr. 
Wooding. A resolution of grateful apprecia- 
tion .of the whole-hearted manner in which 
Mis. Wooding and family had co-operated in 
the various activites of the Church was unani- 
mously adopted. It was left to the committee 
to take such steps as might be deemed best 
to obtain-the services of a minister to succeed 
Mr. Wooding. 

Preston.—A sale of work was held last week 
to further reduce the debt of £400 on the new 
schools which were opened last December, the 
cost having been £900. The sale realised the 
sum of £155. 

Rochdale (Resignatien).—The Blackwater- 
street congregation have received with great 
regret the resignation of their minister, the Rey, 
T. P. Spedding, who has accepted a new 
appointment as Field Agent of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Concsrning this 
work a note appears in another column. Mr. 
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Spedding settled at Rochdale in 1886, as 
minister of Clover-street Chapel, and on the 
resignation of the Rey. T. Carter at Black- 
water-street the two congregations were united 
under Mr. Spedding’s charge. In Sunday-school 
work, in educational affairs in the town, and as 
an eamest liberal politician Mr. Spedding has 
done notable work, and he will begreatly missed 
in Rochdale. He felt, however, that after 
twenty years a change would in any case be good 
for him and for the church. After the eminent 
success during the past summer of the Van 
Mission under his direction and inspiration it 
was clear that he was the man to be called by 
the Association to the new work he is now to 
undertake. 

Sheffield District; Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The ,quarterly Conference 
was held on Saturday, December 8, in the 
schoolroom of the Church of Our Father, 
Rotherham. About forty teachers and friends, 
representatives of all the schools of the Union, 
were present. After tea the Rev. William 
Stephens took the chair, and the president 
of the{Union, the Rev. J. Ruddle, of Stannington, 
read a paper on ‘The Word of God,” in which 
he pointed out the difference between the 
old conception of the Bible as “The Word 
of God,’ and the inward voice by which 
God has spoken, in law-giver. prophet, and 
psalmist, and in many a crisis of individual 
human life, and still speaks to us to-day. 
J. W. Cock proposed and the Rev. C. J. 
Street seconded a vote of thanks toMr. Ruddle, 
with warm approval of the doctrine of his paper. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel—Mr. J. Walter 
Cook, whom many friends learnt to know as the 
indefatigable local secretary at the Oxford Sum- 
mer Session for Sunday-school Teachers, is now 
acting as assistant minister to the Rev. C. J. 
Street. At the Vesper musical service to- 
morrow, in place of a sermon, Mr. Street will 
give readings from the Rey. H. W. Hawkes’s 
poem, ‘‘The Man of Nazareth,’ At a_ social 
evening hejd in Channing Hall on Wednesday, 
December 12, a presentation of a Dublin 
University silk gown was made to theRev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B.,'by Mrs. Kirke on behalf of 
the ladies of the congregation as a token of 
their affection and esteem. Mr. Street, in his 
reply, stated that the last ten years of his 
ministry had been the happiest in his life, and 
hoped the time was far distant when he would 
noed to sever his connection with Sheffield. 

Sheffield : Upperthorpe.—The Rev, A. H’ 
Dolphin’s morning sermons during December, as 
announced in the Church Calendar, are all based 
on articles in the Hibbert Journal. «Jesus, the 
Prophet,” is to-morrow’s subject. 

Stockport.—A sale of work was held in the 
schoolroom on Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
5 and 6, forthe benefit of the church funds. 
Notwithstanding the extremely inclement 
weather on the first day, the proceeds realised 
£57. The second day produced about £33, and 
the total has since been made up to nearly £100. 
A special feature of the undertaking was the 
hearty way in which the Sunday-school and the 
Women’s Social Meeting joined in the effort, 
their joint stall having made £30. The results 
of the sale exceeded expectations. The total 
results of the year’s special efforts amount to 
nearly £200, 
~-Stwal.—On Saturday, December 1, a bazaar 
funds of a beautiful small Council Room which 
has recently been erected in connection with 
Norcliffe Chapel, and adjoining the vestry. Mr. 
Henry P. Greg, the chairman of Norcliffe Chapel, 
took the chair at 3 o’clock. The bazaar wag 
opened by Mr. Ernest W. Greg, J.P., of Bolton, 
who made interesting reference to his early life 
in Styal, and complimented the chapel on 
possessing a band of young people who had so 
splendidly worked for the erection of that 
beautiful room, a cireumstance, he said, which 
made it easy for him to consent to do what 
he had felt he was never going to do again, i.e., 
Open a bazaar. An interesting feature was the 
enthusiastic manner in which the adult classes 
of the Sunday-school had thrown themeelves 
into the work of the bazaar, largely producing 
as well as contributing to its stores. A littleover 
£80 was realised, which more than satisfied the 
expectations of the workers, 

Yorkshire S.S. Union.—A conference of 
teachers was held at Dewsbury on Saturday, 
December 8, when between forty and fifty friends 
from Leeds (Mill Hill, Holbeck, and Hunslet), 
Wakefield, Lydgate, &c., attended, After tea, 
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the chair was occupied by the president, Mr. E. 
O. Dodgson, and the Rev. W. Rosling, of Brad- 
ford, read a paper on ‘‘Some Difficulties of 
Sunday-school Teaching, and how they may be 
met.” The paper emphasised the great value of 
encouragement to the teacher, and the 
“Socratic” handling of the restless scholar. 
The chairman made an interesting contribution 
to the discussion, and the Rev. John Ellis urged 
the need of a small class-hook on the story of 
our churches. Others who spoke included 
Messrs. Clayton, Brooke, Harrison, Jackson, 
Slater, and the Revs. W. R. Shanks and H. Cross. 
A vote of thanks to the reader of the paper 
and the Dewsbury friends brought the conference 
to a close. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
iater than Thursday Afternoon. ” ; 


SUNDAY, December 23. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rey. 
Hurwn, and 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEss= HIPPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckER, M.A, 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranzry. : 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Daprtyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHaAntT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gste, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREEsTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrzis, 

flackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. RawiineGs, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwagps. si 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. . 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HAnKINSON. : 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. C. 
Roper, B.A. 


ARTHUR ~ 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. PAGE Horprs. : 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal] 


Green, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEorGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.16 
and 7, Rev. Fetix TAytor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, Iland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. W. 
Woop1ine, B.A. 

O4——* Ft MADE TES OANSY GHORSE CARTER. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast. 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
ArtHur Hurn. : : 

Wood Green, Unity. Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. h 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


APure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
mont to bead children, Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Caliard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Lekly wholibonk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowE tt. 
Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. Roserr McGzz. 
BuLacKPoot, South Shore Unitarisn Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, J] and 6.30. 
BovrwemourH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Crrepia Jones, M.A. 
Beieuron, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirstLEY PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorar StRext. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Surrz. 
CurstzrR, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Dovzk, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1} 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Ginnvnr, B.A. 
Hastrnas, South Terrace; Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manran. 
Luzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 
Lurcrstex, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GerrTRuD VON PETzoLD, M.A. 
Lisoarp, Memoria! Church, Manor-roaa, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
LivEgpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBERrs. 
LivEeRPoo., Ullet-rd., Sefton-peark, 11, Rev. J. C. 
OpceErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Hirst. 
Marpstonz, Harl-street Chapel, Li and 6.39, 
Rev. A. FarquHARSON. 
Nzwvoet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 
Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8S. Burrows. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
“. Jacks, M.A. 
PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 1i and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 
' PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 1] and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. ~ 
Soarspornoves, Westborough, 10.46 and 6.20, 
Rev. OrrweErt Binns. 
SEvENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte REeEp. 
SHxrrietD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
Srpmourt#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 
SovurHEenD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.36, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strees, 1} 
: and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TrowsnEipGe, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J, 
Wain, 
TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudiley- 
-. road, 11 and 6.30 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxKEs. 


—_$@~—__ 

IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green 
= if = 


Blackfriars, 


WALES. 
New Street Meetirg House 
——_—__<2——-——— 


Carz Towns, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 


B.A. 


ABEBRYSTWITH, 


—-—— 
CHRISTMAS DAY. z 
WamestEAD, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rey. 
Henry Gow, B.A. 
Lreps, 11, Rev. C. HAarcRove, M.A., and Rev. 
H. McLacs3ian. 


LrverPoon, Hope -street, 11, Rev. H. D. 
RoBerts. 
Liverpoon, Ullet-road, 11, Rev. J. C. ODGERs, 


‘Bek 
Oxrorp, 11.30, Rev. Dr. Drummonp. 
RicuMonD, 11.15, Rev. Frrix Taybor, B.A. 
Sroxn NeEwineron, 10, Communion Service, 
~ Rev. W. Woopvine, B.A. 
SrrATFoRD, Special Service, 10.45, 
FrEepERIC ALLEN. 


Rev. 


Wanpsworts, ll, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. » 


West, 12, Rey. G. H. 


Board and Residetice, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnuy P. Potter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


So crreaeraee SUSSHX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; mederate terms.—Mrs, Cu am- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS8-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


eee — Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


(TEMPERANCE), pes 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. EA 
Opposite the British Museum. Hel 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. B# 
= TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. BS 
M This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE § 
e HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
se) throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious fy 
my Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
fa Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
“i rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and § 
| Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge @ 
2 for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast § 
# and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day, c 
Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


ERTON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON RON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Preliminary Notice. 


SWINTON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
za BAZA AES 


sprees WILL BE HELD ON ot 
"APRIL 18th, 19th, 20th, 1907. : 
Obiect of the Bazaaris toraise £3090 in aid of 
eee Church Funds. : 
Contributions in money or goods will be gratefully received by 
Mr. T. MUSKER, Sec.,32, Cheetham Road, Swinton. 


See 
MARRIAGE. 


Tonxrnson—Morruy.—On December 19th, 
at Rangoon, by the Rev. — Collins, Harry 
Tonkinson, 1.C.S., son of William 'lonkin- 
son, of Wolverhampton, to Edith, youngest 
daughter of William Morphy, of Patras, 


Greece. 
DEATHS. 

ROOKS.—On December 13th, at Elm Hirst, 
Be ilmelow, James Howard Brooks, aged 76 

years. 
DARBYSHIRE.—On December 16th, at 59, 

Glarence-street, Lower Broughton, James 

Dickinson Darbyshire, aged 75 years. 
Manrtineau.—On Wednesday night, December 

19th, of pneumonia, at his residence, Basil 

Martineau, solicitor, of 3, Eldon-road, Hamp- 

stead, and Chancery-lane, aged 67, youngest 

son of the late Rev. Dr. James Martineau. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


en # 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by etter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, a situation as Companion- 
Help or any position of trust. Dregs- 
maker.—F’., 93, Mostyn-rcad, Brixton. 


OUNG LADY, Unitarian, desires 
APPOINTMENT as KINDER. 
GARTEN or LOWER FORM MISTRESS, 
Froebel Union Exams. Trained. Drawing, 
Games, &c.—Address, P. M., Inqurrer Office 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


NFANTS’ MISTRESS.— Wanted, at 

Easter, a Head Mistress for a small school 

of about 60 infants.—Apply, giving particulars, 

to ie J. E. Srronap, The Manse, Kidder- 
minster. 


lisse warmly recommends NURSKE- 

COMPANION. Excellent for Chronic 
Invalid. Good Doctor’s reference.— Write, 
E. B., 51, Minster-road, West Hampstead. 


EQUIRED, in small Home School, 

|) an EDUCATED LADY to teach general 
subjects and take a real interest in the work 
with a view to increasing numbers to mutual 
advantage.—State experience, age, and full 
particulars to Mrs. STEELE, Burgess Hill, near 
Brighton. 


Meera REQUIRED for STOKE 
NEWINGTON GREEN CHURCH 
(Unitarian). The church is held under a free 
Trust Deed. Gentiemen of liberal religious 
thought are invited to apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, ARTHUR TrrFoRD, 85, Queen’s-roead, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 


Schools, etc, 
‘A — 
‘ZANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueatse, LONDON, N. Head Mistrese : Miss 
Livian Tasot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
taing. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HamiIt- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools, 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _Heference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K, Freeston, Hssex House, 
Campden-bill, We, TIO EO NS 


(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Hstablished 1893. _ : 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. HB. Epmuyson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
CG. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ADEMOISELLE RYKEH, 8, Well- 
N walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 
cated Teacher, holds classes for French 
Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 
for ail advanced examinations. Many years’ 
experience in public schools and privats 
families. 


ve NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

U Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s, 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Error, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester. 
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Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE GHRISTIAN LIFE: 


DISCOURSES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Price 1s. 6d. net each. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


feeble ais AN Ae 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The Sunday School Association. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE MORAL TEACHING 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


ALERED HALL, M.A. 
Price 3d. net. Postage 1d. 


Presentation Edition, on superior paper, 
gold blocked, and tied with silk, 
6d. net. Postage ld. 
Tur Rev. C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc., writes :— 
“T think it is a correct and admirably lucid 
presentation of Dr. Martineau’s views.” 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


READY IN JANUARY. 


ENDEAVOURS 


AFTER 


The Christian Life. 


(First Series.) 


Twenty-two Discourses by 


Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Printed from new type (296 pages), with a 
brief Introduction, Paper covers, 6d. net; 
cloth, superior paper, with portrait, 1s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. for each edition. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Seasonable Gift Books. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. C. TARRANT, B.A. 


SONGS | 


Second Edition. 


“ Graceful and sincere songs.” 
T, P.’s Weekly. 


“Freshness and sincerity of delight.” 
Inquirer. 

“Finished workmanship.” 
Christian Life, 
“Cannot fail to bring cheer to the § 
reader.”’—Coming Day. 


Bound in Art Cloth, Gilt, 
ONE SHILLING net. 


Daily Meditations. : 

Night unto Night. | 

Roan, Gilt, One Shilling each; 
Cloth, 6d. 


| PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, : 
STRAND, W.C. 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


OTT 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. ; 


Assets, £162,000. 


- DIRECTORS. 
VEPuUty- Gh atrmari— MARKS 11) eo ODay ALTA, 


Miss CreciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HarDcastiez, RENCE. 
F.8.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


been 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
110/018 4]08 6]042]o0n2n/| 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
urchase houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


PURE HONEY.—Onc, Two, Three P 
Jars, and upwards, 9d. per pound. Suitetle 


for Presents.—RipGweE } 
Chelinsford, Higex. Weodham Ferris, 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY COLLECE 
Notice to Candidates. 


HE attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
following change in By-Law No. 2:— 
“Candidates will be required to attend 

before the Principal and Tutor, &c., on the 
third Monday in February. On the evening 
the application of each Candidate, and have 
aninterview withhim. A further Examin- 
ation in writing will ke held in June, 


the Victoria University of Manchester, 
and on the Scriptures in English. 

Applications to be sent in not later than the 
first day of February. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 


2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 


Amecunt ta Credit of Investors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 

DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice 

3} per cent. 
DEPOSITS for 8 years Certain, 4 per Cen 


Prospectus and 43rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


based on the Matriculation subjects of 


DECEMBER 22, 1906. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CoO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. AIDLER, 


Norwich Martineau Memorial Fund. 


Tee following subscriptions have been 

received or promised in response to the 
appeal made in this paper on December Ist. 
The Committee of the Octagon Chapel, in 
most gratefully acknowledging these, express 
their earnest hope that the remainder of the 
£1,300 required to complete the Fund may 
reach them in gifts or promises by the end of 
this month, in order to enable them to carry 
out the published plans. 


Bs 
Mrs. and Miss Holt (2nd gift) ee 200 
Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold (2nd gift) ... 100 
Anonymous (2nd gift) ... ... ... 100 
Miss M. C. Martineau (4th gift) ... 
Miss Gertrude Martineau (2nd gift) 
Miss Edith Martineau (2nd gift) ... 
Miss C. Scott (2nd gift) ... ... 0 «. 
Miss-Teabella-Scotttiscctc<. aren wee 
Miss M. A. Booth (2nd gift) ... ... J 
ANONYMOUS ... 9 14. ces oes oe 
Miss E. Dora Higginson ... 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks ... ... 
Rev. V. D. Davis (2nd gift) ... ... 
Mrs. Charles Taylor (3rd gift) ake 
Mr. J. Howard Brooks (the Jate) ... 
Mr. John Hvery o-30 inc en | een aes 
Mr. Edgar Worthington ... 
Miss Jefferis... ... se a. 
MreEsBsS Ward | ..<25r 
Mrs. Priestley Smith... 
Mrs. Suffield (2nd gift) 
Mr. W. B. Worthington ... 
Mrs. J.B. Lloyd (8rd gift) 
Mr. Lewis N. Williams .. 
Mr. Scopes ... ... waa 
Mrs. HR: B6aG 
Mr. Artbur Orrett (2nd gift) 
Mrs, Cross tem ietanees vee 


ee} 
[oF] 


S' SSOMnosooococosocoscooococsooSeSoooCSoSsO: 


eee 


nd 
NANSCOORPEERHNNNNOOOCOODCOCOOCCOSOO: 


eee 
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Total ... £59: 
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fase MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowTHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 


J. EstLin CARPENTER, RIES of the 
C. J. SrREET, Hon. Secretary Fejlowship. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


——_—_<>-__—_—— 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
elileneer Biotech wi ER une sould reacn the fice 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— £ os. d. 
PER PAGE... Res ve 65080 
HAF-PaGe oon wh BHO 20-4 
PER COLUMN... — w. sees oe) 
Incu IN CoLuMN 0-3 6 


Special Terms for a Serie 


Calendar Noiices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 16 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s.; every 6 werds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 
SESE SE aT Se en oe 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
ne ES NTS 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27. Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, T.ondon, E.C.,and Published for thePro- 
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Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20, fo 26, Lambe Conduit-strest, W.c, Manchester > 
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+ TOWARDS THE NEW YEAR. 


Ar the end of another year we remember 
with great thankfulness the generous kind- 
ness. of many friends towards Tue 
Inquirer, assurances of sympathy and 
help, which give us fresh courage to go 
forward into the New Year, conscious, 
indeed, of many short-comings, but deter- 
mined to make that only a spur to fresh 
endeavour, and with undaunted hope to 


achieve some better service in the time to 
come. 


And here, as a most fitting word of fare- 
well to the old and of greeting to the new 
asit draws near, we will set once more 
that scripture of the passing year, which is 


le, but must have continuing 
POPU U aaa was 


Eternal Goodness and care for the welfare 
of their people and their land :— 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, _ 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 


But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 


~ Ring in the common love of good, 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 
- Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


| at. Boston in September, 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Curist that is to be! 

The New Year will bring to us the old 
tasks, in the special service of our com- 


munity of Free Churches, and in the ser- 


vice of pure unsectarian religion, wherever 
we can reach a helping hand or speak a 
helpful word. It will still be our en- 
deavour to have a firm hold upon the 
essential things of the religious life, to ex- 
press a]l the truth thatis made clear to us, 
to rejoice in what is true and ‘good and 
beautiful wherever it is to be recognised, 
in whatever church connection or beyond 
the borders of the churches. It is life 
that must always be our concern, the true 
life with Gop. And our prayer is, that 
it may be given us, with deep and calm 
assurance, to know the truth and mani- 
fest its power; to be of service in sus- 
taining all faithful endeavour, and to 
work towards the dawning of a better 
day, both in a fuller measure of religious 
fellowship and a more perfect realising of 
the kingdom of Gop on earth. 

We shall hope fully to sustain the 
interest in liberal religious literature, 
and to keep in touch with all 
important movements of church life 
in our midst: In our own connection the 
development of the Van Mission will be 
a special interest, and we have also to look 
forward to the fourth meeting of the Inter- 
national- Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
Tt will be oyr 
fully when they come, but to prepare for 
them by such study of religious move- 
ments in America, and the personal aspects 
of the Liberal movement in New England, 
as may deepen the interest both of those 
who go to Boston (and .we trust they will 
be many) and those who are okliged to 
share from a distance in the happiness and 
stimulus of that great gathering. 

The story of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
beginning of the Liberal movement, the 
lives of such men as Channing and Parker, 
of Emerson and Whittier, and others con- 
nected with the anti-slavery struggle and 
the Transcendental movement, are full of 
living interest, and the study of them 
may well be taken up with special refer- 
ence to the coming International. 


RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 
iso6. 
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Tux retrospect of this first year of 
Liberal government, after the long Unionist 
administration of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, takes back our thoughts to the 
change of Government at the close of 1905, 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
acceptance of office, and the most emphatic 
endorsement of it by the country in the 
General Election with which the present 
year opened. The Liberal victory was, in 
fact, overwhelming, except within the 
special circle of Birmingham; and far more 
sweeping than anyone had anticipated. 
The War majority of 1900 was 402 
Unionists to 185 Liberals ; in this year’s 
election the majority was 429 Liberals, 
including the Labour men, to 157 Union- 
ists, the 83 Nationalists being one more 
that at the previous General Election. 

At the close of the year the country has 
an object lesson of what has to be faced, 
even after such an unmistakable verdict, 
in the work of Liberal legislation, from 
the great obstacle of the House of Lords, 
as at present constituted. The Govern- 
ment Education Bill, passed in July after 
the fullest consideration by the House of 
Commons with a majority of 192, was 
sent back by the House of Lords not so 
much amended as transformed into a 
different Bill, impossible of acceptance by 
the Government. It was introduced by 
Mr. Birrell in the hope of overcoming the 
religious difficulty, and to establish beyond 
question the fundamental principles that 
with support from public funds must go a 
genuine public control, and that in a 
national system of education there must 


be no religious disability. 
aquveea,” to TIWEU aS Lar” 8 pus 


difficulties of extreme denominational- 
ists, but these attempts at conciliating 
conflicting views even at the cost of strict 
principle, were met in the House of Lords 
by the Archbishop’s much more far reach- 
ing demands, and other amendments, 
which turned the Bill into a pronounced 
denominational measure. Further efforts 
to reach a working compromise failed: 
The Lords, following the lead of Mr. 
Balfour, insisted on their amendments, and 
the Government therefore withdrew the 
Bill. The result, both as affecting educa- 
tion. and the position of the House of 
Lords, belongs to the future. The Church 
Times, indeed, uttered a whoop of 
triumph; but the Spectator, representing 
a large body of moderate Church opinion, 
having striven earnestly for a settlement, 
deeply deplores the failure; and holds 
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that neither the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury nor Mr. Balfour will long 
have reason to be satisfied with 
their action in this matter. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on the motion 
to discharge the Order, the Prime Minister 
said :—‘‘ A settlement has been prevented, 
and for that calamity we know, and the 
country knows, upon whom the responsi- 
bility lies. But the resources of the 
British Constitution are not wholly ex- 
hausted; The resources of the House of 
Commons are not exhausted. And I say 
with conviction a way must be found, and 
a way will be found, by which the will of 
the people expressed through their elected 
representatives shall be made to prevail.” 
That the loss of the Bill is a calamity not 
all friends of progressive education are 
agreed. It is widely held that too great 
concessions were offered to the denomina- 
tional interests, and that some better way 
towards a truly national settlement must 
be sought. Meanwhile, vigorous adminis- 
tration may effect much towards greater 
educational efficiency. 

While this chief Government measure, 
and also the Plural Voting Bill, have 
been lost through the action of the 
House of Lords, this session has by no 
means been barren of positive result. A 
number of useful measures, including the 
Trades Disputes and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bills, have been passed, 
and the lesson of the Education debates 
will by no means be lost. It should be 
recorded that the Bishop of Hereford 
alone among the representatives of the 
Church in the House of Lords voted with 
the Government (as did the Duke of 
Devonshire) against the motion which 
finally destroyed the hope of conciliation 
over the Education Bill. About the same 
time, it is pleasant to remember that Dr. 
Charles W. Stubbs, the Dean of Ely, was 
consecrated Bishop of Truro. 

The close of the year has also been 
marked by the} promulgation of the 
constitution giving immediate self-govern- 
ment to the Transvaal, and the promise 
of a similar constitution for the Orange 
River Colony early in the New Year, At 
the same time, the veto of the Imperial 
Government on conditions of servile 
labour is maintained, and the present 
system of indentured Chinese labour in the 
mines of the Transvaal is to be brought 
to a speedy end. 
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to Russia. The year’s record is dreary in 
the extreme, and closes with the report 
of dreadful sufferings from famine, added 
to the other burdens of that unhappy 
land. It was while the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference on Peace and Arbitration 
was assembled in London in July, repre- 
sentative of twenty-two Parliaments 
including the youngest of them, the 
Russian Duma, that news of the dissolution 
ofthe Duma by the Tsar arrived. The fee]. 
ing of the country was nobly expressed 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
presence of the delegates of all those 
national assemblies, when he exclaimed 

The Duma is dead; long live the 
Duma!’’ 

A conflict of a very different character 
has been proceeding in France. In 
January the Law .of Separation between 


the Churches and the State came into 
force. (M. Falliéres, in that same 
month, succeeded M. Loubet as President 
of the Republic.) And at the May elec- 
tions there was again a great majority 
in favour of the Government. The Pope 
has obstinately refused all conciliation, 
and whether misinformed by his advisers, 
ot in spite of the known willingness of 
many of the bishops to fallin with the 
necessary arrangements, has forbidden 
their recognition of the law. Opportunity 
has been given to the bishops and clergy, 
not only under the law of separation, but 
the earlier law of public meetings (1881) 
and the Associations law of 1901, to 
legalise their position, and maintain public 
worship, but the close of the year sees the 
conflict. still further accentuated, the 
Papal representative arrested and ex- 
pelled the country, the residences of 
bishops and parsonages passing into the 
hands of the State, and penalties accu- 
mulating upon the priests who continue 
illegally to celebrate mass. The Pro- 
testant churches, on the other hand, have 
readily accepted the law, and are taking 
steps. to consolidate their own position. 
We have recorded during the year the 
efforts of the Liberals in the Reformed 
Church to secure unity, and notably the 
victory of the Liberal sentiment for 
unity at the Jarnac Assembly in October. 

In Germany the efforts to maintain the 
Liberal position in the-Church have been 
vigorously carried on, and the wide 
acceptance of such popular religious 
literature as the series of Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, edited by Lic. F. M. 
Schiele, now of Tiibingen, and the new 
Translation and Commentary on the New 
Testament, published by Messrs. Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht of Gottingen, are 
welcome signs; but the orthodox autho- 
rities are still exercising a sinister infln- 
ence, which interferes with the appoint- 
ment of Liberals even where congregations 
are eager to receive them. 


For our brethren in America the year 
made memorable by the suffering 
and loss entailed by the destruction of 
San Francisco by the earthquake of 
April 18, and by the brave and noble 
spirit in which that calamity was met. 
We heard with sorrow also of the break- 


was 


down of the health of Dr. M. J. Savage, 


of New York. The American Unitarian 
Association, while vigorously carrying on 
throw yoneow arr anle oof the.ghunch er Ac ay 
into the preparations for the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers to be 


held in Boston in September next. 


OUR FREE CHURCHES. 


Among our own churches the points of 


fresh interest have been many. First in 
order of time came the departure of Dr. 
W. Tudor Jones for Wellington, New 
Zealand, where the new Unitarian Church 
under his guidance has had a most 
prosperous year; and the close of the 
visit to this country of Professor B. Nath 
Sen, of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 


Secretary of the United Brahmo Samaj 
Committee. 


Manchester College. 
Atthe annual meeting of Manchester 
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College in January, momentous changes 
were announced, which were accomplished 
at Midsummer, Dr. Drummond retiring 
from the Principalship, which he has held 
for twenty-one years, and his professor- 
ship for thirty-seven years, and Dr. J; 
Edwin Odgers from the Hibbert Lecture- 
ship in Ecclesiastical History, which he 
had held for the past twelve years. A 
portrait of Dr. Drummond, by Sir George 
Reid, was presented to the College by his 
old students and a number of other 
friends. Dr.* J. Hstlin Carpenter has 
been appointed Principal of the College ; 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, has accepted a lectureship in 
Philosophy, and the Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., has been appointed special preacher 
and lecturer on Preaching and the Conduct 
of Religious Service, for the present 
session. 

At Willaston School, Mr. Guy Lewis, 
the first head master, has been succeeded 
by Mr. H. L. Jones. 

The Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege, in the enjoyment of its new residence 
in Victoria Park, and the open Theological 
Faculty in the Victoria University, has 
had a prosperous year, and is appealing 
for the completion of the Jubilee Fund 
of £20,000, as a necessary endowment. 


National Conference. 


In April the ninth Triennial meeting of 
the National Conference was held at 
Oxford, under the presidency of Mr, 
William Bowring. The Rev. Joseph Wood, 
who preached the Conference sermon, was 
elected the new president, and the Rev. 
Dr. Hunter, who preached another special _ 
sermon, was elected a member of the Con- 
ference. The meetings were notable for 
the special stress laid upon social questions, 
and for the participation of distinguished 
members of other churches in the meetings. 

A special report, with the whole of the ser- 
monsand papers,appeared inTHEINQUIRER. — 
The National Conference Union for Social 
Service has been actively at work, en- 
couraging the churches especially in the — 
study of social problems. The Social 
Questions Committee of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire 
has been a pioneer in that direction, 
and the Social Study Circle in connection 
with Hope-street Church, Liverpool, has 
further shown what can be done, by its — 
organising of a successful public meeting 
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Of a somewhat different character, for 
the promotion of fellowship among the 
members of the churches and the en- 
couragement of good work, are the 
Women’s Social Club successfully estab- 
lished in London and the recently formed 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club. 


Bow i. Usa. 


At. Whitsuntide, the Rev. S, M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
delivered the Essex Hall lecture, on 
““The Making of Religion,’’ and the 
annual sermon of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association was preached by 
the Rey. Dr. Drummond, Principal of 
Manchester College, whose subject was 
““The Covenant of the Spirit.’ At the — 
business meeting a resolution was 
unanimously passed, rejoicing in the great 
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services rendered by the: International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, and 
giving the assurance of earnest co-opera- 
tion in the effort to make the fourth 
meeting of the Council, to be held at 
Boston, Mass., in September, 1907, “a 
notable occasion in the annals of religious 
progress.’? Members of the Committee 
are co-operating with the British members 
of the International Committee and re- 
presentatives of the London Laymen’s 
Club to secure the success of Dr. Herbert 
Smith’s ‘ Boston Conference Fund,” 
which is to enable as many of our minis- 
ters as possible to attend that meeting. 
The proceedings of the third Interna- 
tional meeting, held at Geneva in 1905, 
were issued in a substantial volume early 
in the present year. 

‘Another successful summer session for 
Sunday-shool teachers was held at. Man- 
chester College, Oxford, eatly in July. 
Of the lectures then given two were by 
Dr. J. Edwin Odgers, on ‘The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,’ and his trans- 
lation of that Early Christian document, 
with a most va'uable Introduction and 
notes, has since been published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
in admirable form. 


tarian Van Mission has been a.great interest 
of the year. To the Missionary Confer- 
ence in Manchester the credit of this new 
departure is due, and especially to the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, to whose earnest 
zeal and organising ability the success of 
the first season’s work has been largely 
due. From the middle of May until early 
in October the Van was in the field in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, in charge of 
Mr. Bertram Talbot, and served by a con- 
stant succession of ministers and other 
helpers. The response was such that the 
fire has kindled, and an unexpected num 
ber of men have proved their capacity 
for such an open air ministry. There is 
promise of four vans for next year. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion has undertaken the responsibility of 
the growing work, and has appointed 
Mr. Spedding, Field Agent, to take charge 
of it and other missionary operations. 
Other missionary efforts have included 
services at Ilford, Wimbledon, and West 
Kirby, and summer services at Douglas, 
Windermere, and Harrogate. The 
newly formed congregation at Newport, 
Mon., has made good progress, and .a 
vigorous effort is being renewed to es- 
tablish a congregation at Blackburn. 


New Buildings. 

The year will be memorablein Aberdeen 
for the opening of the fine new church in 
Skene-street. New churches have also 
been opened at Acton and Ansdell, Ponty- 
pridd and Capel-y-fadfa, and at West Bowl- 
ing, Bradford, where a new home was 
needed by the Rev. W. Rosling and the 
members of his congregation, who seceded 
with him from the Ryan-street Congreg,- 
tional Church. Mr. Rosling has received a 
cordial welcome into the fellowship of 
Unitarian ministers. A school-church 
has also been opened at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, and new school buildings at 
Padiham, Walthamstow, and Mount- 
pottinger, Belfast. New churches are 
building at Ashton and Sychbant (Card- 
dingshire). 


Publications. 


Other publications of the Association 
during the year have been the ‘‘ Memoir 
of Richard Acland Armstrong,’’ with a 
selection of his sermons, which came as a 
New Year’s gift, a fourth edition of Mr, 
Armstrong’s ‘God and Soul,’’ and also 
of Dr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ First Three Gospels”; 
a popular abridged edition of Dr. Charles 
Beard’s Hibbert lectures, on ‘‘ The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,”’ 
in the series of sixpenny reprints. A new 
apd revised edition of the Rev. Joseph 
Wood’s ‘‘ The Bible, What It Is and Is 
Not,’’? the Rev. W. J. Jupp’s ‘Religion 
of Nature and of Human Experience,”’’ 
The Essex Hall Lecture on ‘‘ The Making 
of Religion’’ by Dr. Crothers; a second 
volume of twelve sermons, by as many 
Unitarian ministers, a companion to last 
year’s volume; a substantial volume 

entitled ‘‘Memorable Unitarians, being 
a series of Brief Biographical Sketches ’’ 
(which begins with Ulfilas and ends with 
James Martineau); a revised and enlarged 
edition of the ‘‘Recod of Unitarian 


Centenary and Other Celebrations. 
The Padiham building was a memorial 
of the centenary, which was happily 
celebrated, as was that at Newchurch, in 
Rossendale, both congregations having 
had their origin in the movement which 
arose from the expulsion in 1806 of 


Josen.h, Cooke... of . Rochdale. from _the 
aeeeton at Lye also celebrated 1s 


centenary, and Rotherham a bicentenary, 
while at Norwich the 150th anniversary 
of the opening of the Octagon Chapel 
was kept. Two jubilees of present church 
buildings were at Bank-street, Bolton, 
and St. Vincent-strect, Glasgow. . The 
ninetieth birthday of the Rev. J. K. 


tarian History,’ and a new issue 
of valuable Unitarian t acts, the first 
twenty-four of which are also gathered 
up into two handy volumes with 
the titles: ‘‘ What do  Unitarians 
“Believe and Teach,”’ and “ Religion and 
- Theology of Unitarians.’’ Among the 


icati £ the Sunday-school Associa- ee 
areas Geek a ad vodition of the Code | Montgomery, of Chester, and Es oat on 
Book Miss J. E. Brown’s ‘‘ Georg? Smith birthday of the Rev. 8. A. Steimthal, of | 


Manchester, 
warm demonstrations of 
affection. The Rev. Charles 
completed this year thirty years 
ministry at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, an 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford forty years a 
Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. 


of Coalville,’ the Rev. Allred Hall’s 
“¢Tames Martineau: The Story of his 
Life,’? and his summer session lecture on 
«The Moral Teaching of James Mar- 
tineau’?; also “The Children’s Hour, 

by Miss F. E. Cooke, a collection for the 
most part of her contributions to the | 
«Children’s Column,”’ of Tau Inquirer. Muistovin cen araes: 


The Van Mission. : There have beenagain a large number 
i inisteri she he year. 
The successful launching of the Uni- | of ministerial changes during the ye 
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The Rev. F. E. Millson, after thirty-four 
years of service at Halifax, has retired, as 
have also the Revs. W. Mellor from Hudders- 
field, and John Fox from Hunslet, Leeds. 
The Rev. Douglas Walmsley has resigned 
the First Church at Belfast, the Revs. 
Edward Parry, Ilminster, W. Lindsay, 
Christ Church, Nottingham, and F. Wood, 
Sunderland. The following removals have 
taken place: the Revs. A. H. Thomas from 
Stourbridge to the Great Meeting, Leicester ; 
J. Ruddle, from Chorlton to Stannington ; 
A. C. Fox. from Glossop to Moss. Side, 
Manchester ; J. B. Higham from Wolver- 
hampton to Park-lane, Wigan; H. E. 
Haycock from Chester to Halliwell-road, 
Bolton; E. G. Evans from Chesterfield 
to Dukinfield, and H. 8. Tayler from 
Dukinfield to Chesterfield; F.H. Vaughan 
from Hull to Mansfield; Jenkin Thomas 
from Rawtenstall to Glossop ; H. Dawtrey 
from Sheffield to Broughton, Manchester ; 
Kustace Thompson from Bermondsey to 
the Stanhope-street Mission, Belfast; J. 
A. Shaw from Newchurch to Wolverhamp- 
ton; W. E. George from Swinton to Chorl- 
ton ; HE. A. Voysey from West Bromwich to 
Northampton. Further settlements have 
been :—The Revs. C. A. Ginever at Dover ; 
R. Finnerty at Portsmouth (he goes to 
Ilminster), T. R. Skemp at Southampton, 
T. A. Gorton at Moseley, Birmingham, F. 
Hankinson at Kentish Town, A. Farquhar- 
son at Maidstone, C. Sneddon at Kirkcaldy, 
H. EK. Perry at Denton, C. E. Reed at Ring- 
wood, J. Islan Jones at Accrington, Edgar 
Lockett at Banbridge, S. S. Brettell at 
Darlington, Dr. J. Ewart at Stourbridge, 
D. J. Evans at Chester, Jesse Hipperson 
at Bermondsey, H. McLachlan at Hunslet, 
and as assistant to the Rev: C. Hargrove at 
Mill Hill, Leeds; J. M. Connell at Bury St. 
Edmunds, Douglas Hoole at Garston. 
Coming changes are the Revs. Simon Jones 
from Pontypridd to Swansea; W. Whitaker 
from Carditl to Hull, W. Woodinz to retire 
from Stoke Newington Green, and T. P. 
Spedding from Rochdale to. become Field 
Agent to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


OBITUARY: 


The year’s obituary includes the names of 
the aged King Christian IX. of Denmarkand 
George Jacob Holyoake, veteran reformer 
and the historian of Co-operation ; Hen- 
rik Ibsen and Albert Réville;- Thomas 
Hornblower Gill. the Rey, ora Matheson 


NymMu-wrivers, wie ze SU er ITM UF 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, in Calcutta ; 
Mr. Alfred Beit, J. L. Toole, and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow ; Mrs. William Grey, Miss Mait- 
land, Principal of Somerville College, 
Oxford,Mrs. McLaren (John Bright’s sister), 
and Lady Campbell-Bannermann. Science 
has lost Professor Currie, who discovered 
radium ; Art, Sir Wyke Bayliss, President ot 
the R.S.B.A., and Literature, Dr. Richard 
Garnett and Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
From the world of politics, Mr. 
Richard Seddon, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand is gone, and also Michael Davitt, 
Saunderson, and Sir Wilfred 
from the Church, Lord Alwyne 
Compton, late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Gott, 
Bishop of Truro, Dr. Bickersteth, the 
late Bishop of Exeter; and Principal 
Rainy, the first Moderator of the United 
‘Bree Church of Scotland, 
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From the Fellowship of our Churches 
we have lost William Colfox and David 
Ainsworth, former Presidents of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and the latter also of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
Edwin Clephan, also a past President of the 
Association ; G. Carslake Thompson, F. 
Angier Harrison, Arthur Currer Briggs, 
Wybert Reeve, Dr. John Cameron, of 
Liverpool, and Basil Martineau; Miss}]Emma 
Taylor, of Starston,Miss Teschemacher, Mrs. 
Cash, Mrs: Sydney Courtauld. Mrs. Robert 
D. Holt, Miss Emily Booth, Mrs. George 
Buckton, Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold; and 
the wives of four of our ministers, Mrs. 
Joseph Wood, Mrs. Albert Thornhill, Mrs. 
G. L. Phelps and Mrs. Matthew R. Scott. 

From the roll of our ministers we have 
lost the Revs. J. Bevan, J. J. Bishop, J. F. 
K. Kennard, Thomas Leyland, Richard C. 
Moore, J. A. Newell, A. Stradling, and H. 
Kelsey White ; with whom we may well 
reckon Herbert Rix, and also the Rev. 
W. Brunton, who ministered for many 
years in America, but was formerly a 
student of the Home Missionary Board, and 
the Rev. John Crawiord Woods, the first 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Adelaide, South Australia. Veterans these 
for the most part, but among them were 
younger men, for whom one;might have 
hoped long years of serivce. They bid us 
keep our lamps burning, and at the same 
time, not to forget that greater fellowship, 
of which we also in humility and faithtful- 
ness must pray to be found not unworthy. 


THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF 
1906. 


Ir would be wiser probably to give some 
estimate of the religious literature of ten 
years ago than to attempt to say anything 
about the books of the last twelve months. 
We are too close to the latter either to 
detect general tendencies or to appraise 
intrinsic values. Still, as the reviewer yields 
to the invitation to cast his eye back- 
wards and to record what he has seen on 
his literary travels during the year, certain 
impressions begin to take definite shape 
in his mind. These impressions must not 
be taken as final verdicts. He cannot tell 
whether after the lapse of years with an 
enlarged experience he may still desire 
to return to the wayside shrines which 
have seemed very pleasant to him, still 
~less whether the dull wide-spreading land- 

an unexpected Tascination or colour and 
line to a more practised eye. But one 
thing he knows, namely, what he has felt 

himself ; and if it happens that he has been 
startled by the spell which some book great 
in thought and style has cast about him, 
he will be eager to share his discovery. 
It may be the dulness of my. own critical 
faculty which prompts the confession that 
I have no such discovery to announce. I 
‘see In retrospect a very few books which I 
have read with real interest. I see a long 
series of books which represent much con- 
scientious labour which wins our respect, 
and the conventional intellectual equipment 
of the modern theologian which deserves 
our pity. Isee piles of books, with the 
firelight glinting off their bright covers, 
to which the reviewer sets himself down 
stolidly, deaf to the appeal of the poets and 
Sages on his shelves, while he seeks, often 


vainly, for some grains of gold amid the 
vast heaps of sand. 
literary desiderata is a lethal chamber for 


One of our chief 


books. It should be so contrived that only 


what is needed by the world because it is 


beautiful or robust can survive, while every- 
thing else is reduced at once to the little 
heap of dust which we are told will be 
the fate of most modern books at the end of 
a hundred years. Every publishing house 
should be compelled by law to submit its 
highly advertised wares to the severe kind- 
ness of this lethal chamber before they are 
allowed even to come into the hands of 
the patient reviewer. What a saving it 
would involve of temperand brains. What 
pleasant spaces of life would be rescued 
from the clutches of poor novels and weak 
theology. How quickly men would re- 
cover the lost art of reading quietly and 
thoughtfully. How eager we should be 


to forget the evil days when feeble books 


were pufied with the vulgar persistency of 
patent medicines,and popular authors vied 
with professional athletes in the art of seli- 
advertisement. But meanwhile, the Editor 
reminds me forcibly that I am not keeping 
to the path marked out for me ; so I com- 
mend this first sketch of a book-lover’s 
Utopia to the ingenious imagination of Mr. 
Wells, and return to the matter in hand, 
which is the religious literature in this 
year of grace 1906. 

In the paragraphs which follow only a 
few of the more significant books in each 
department are mentioned, and no attempt 
is made to cover the large field of foreign 
literature, except in the case of transla- 
tions into English. 

For most of the more radical critical and 
constructive work we are still largely depen- 
dent upon Germany. The reason for this 
may be the greater freedom of the facul- 
ties of theology in the German universities 
from the confessionalism of the churches. 
With us every theologian bears a denomi- 
national label, and everything he writes 
is judged by its conformity to his ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere: A translation of a book, 
which comes to us from Berlin or Leipzic 
or Jena, is welcomed onits merits, and dis- 
cussed as a contribution to knowledge or 
critical theory. Precisely the same opinions 
set forth by an English writer with equal 
scholarship and ability are treated as the 
result of sectarian animus, unless he has the 
good fortune to belong to one of the large 
and popular churches. Nobody thinks of 


) calling nim~a Unitarian, Dut fhe label 1s 


ready instantly in order to disparage in 
the popular mind similar or perhaps less 
extreme opinions on criticism and history, 
when they are brought forward by the 
Principal of Manchester College. The 
result of this state of things is that our 
original thinkers, who have no confessional 
interest to serve, are discouraged. They 
know that they have no public, and that 
books over which they may havespent years 
of labour will have no chance of receiving 
the kind of recognition which is accorded 
at once to those, of precisely the same 
stamp and colour, which come to us from 
Germany. During the past year three 
historical studies of the life of Christ have 
appeared, and they are all translated from 


the German. There has been the vigorous 


and illuminating little book on Jesus by 
Bousset; Nathaniel Schmidt’s much 


longer and more elaborate book on ‘‘ The 
Prophet of Nazareth ’’ has also appeared; 
and lastly, ‘‘ Jesus,’ by Arno Neumann. __ 
The last volume has an additional value 
on account of the long preface contributed _ 
by Professor Schmiedel, in which he makes 
a vigorous reply to the rather stupid mis- 
understanding of his remark in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica about the nine undoubtedly 
genuine sayings in the Synoptic narrative. 
Among other books dealing directly with — 
the New Testament writings the two new __ 
volumes in the Theological Translation 
Library should be mentioned. Weinel’s 
‘* St, Paul’’ is an interesting and living: 
book, which has had the advantage of a 
good translator. St. Paul lives in these 
pages as a real man. Personality is not 
eclipsed by theological tendencies: The 
other volume is the first instalment of 
Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Primitive Christianity,’* 
which is devoted entirely toSt.Paul. In ~ 
clearness of historical presentment it is 
inferior to Weinel, and it is still far too 
much involvedinthe methods of criticism, _ 
the abstract and theological attitude 
towards primitive Christian history, which 
were fashionable in the author’s youth, 
Pfleiderer does not go so far as to say that 
St. Paul was the inventor of Christianity, — 
but his attitude does a good deal to encour- 
age that most amazingothistorical heresies, 
A welcome corrective to this too abstract __ 
and formal method issuppliedbySir William 
Ramsay’s recent volume, ‘‘ Pauline and 
other Studies.’* Itis brimming over with 
archeology and first hand knowledge 
of Roman provincial government, allcon- 
veyed with the incisive pen and the too 
ready scorn for the mere literary student, — 
which we know so well. The essay on — 
the statesmanship of St. Paul is particu- 
larly good, but the opening chapter, on — 
‘* Shall we hear evidence or not ? >* shows 
thatthe hand of the author is more practised 
in telling the story of an inscription than 
in philosophical and doctrinal discussion, 
While the bulk of the volume is devoted to 
Pauline questions it contains aswellseveral 
essays, which give fascinating glimpses into ~ _ 
the indigenous religious life of Asia Minor 
at the time when it was blending with 
Christianity. Here we have Sir Wilham | 
Ramsay, at his best, with his close contact 
with the original sources, and his instinct 
forallthe fresh clues whichare supplied by = 
fragments of papyrus or mutilated inscrip- 
tions or the remains of ancient buildings. 
- CRRA eg TO ee nerd 
taims 1ts ground, only 1t seems to merease 
in the bulk and minuteness of its learning, 
and to be content in consequence to exist = 
chiefly for a very small group of specialists: 
Professor Briggs has issued the first volume — Be 
of his massive commentary on the Psalms. 
It is excellent in its thoroughness and com- . oe 
mands our distant respect ; but it leaves 
the mind with a vague wonder whether 
1b succeeds in bringing us at all nearer to 
the heart of the simplest and most exquisite - 
religious lyrics which the world has known: 
Dr. Swete’s edition of the Apocalypse gives 
the Greek text with a critical apparatus 
and a full commentary. It is perhapsa 
little conventional, and its usefulness would =~ 
have been increased if more had been made 
of the illustrative material from Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, and there had been 
some attempt to deal frankly with the 
religious difficulties of the book for readers 
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of the present day. I may mention also 
in this connection the massive ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Christ and the Gospels,’’ the first 
volume of which has just appeared. It is 
an elaborate example of the art of book- 
making. Dr. Hastings has discovered that 
his gift lies in the direction of organising 
dictionaries, and he claims that in his new 
venture he has entered upon an original 
field. The result is a highly artificial 
production. What is really needful has 
been given already in the Dictionary of the 
Bible. To make every word, every passing 
phrase, every difierent shade of spiritual 
meaning in the Gospels into a peg upon 
which to hang an article in a dictionary is 
in reality to destroy their simplicity, their 
naturalness,the genuine depth and power of 
their religious inspiration. In addition to 
this the writers are a strangely assorted 
company, and many of them trespass far 
beyond the bounds of ascertained know- 
ledge into thecuriosities of speculation. 
Inone article, for instance, we are told 
that virginity is higher than the married 
state because it is the condition of the holy 
This sort of thing does not help 
us in any way to understand either 
Christ or the Gospels: 

There is a tendency, which I think is 
growing in strength, to turn away from 
the historical and literary criticism of the 
Gospels to an examination of their ethical 
teaching, firstly in its original meaning 
and secondly in its practical significance 
for modern life. For many men the 
fundamental Christian problem is no 
longer a doctrinal or metaphysical one 
at all: They want to know, what did 
Jesus actually teach ? and is his teaching 
applicable in any real way to my life? 
This new ethical attitude is calling into 
existence a number of books engaged in 
the task of attack or defence. Mr. 
Garrod’s volume, ‘‘The Religion of all 
Good Men and Other Studies in Christian 
Kthies,’’ is one of them. It is clever and 
provocative, quite too confident and 
sweeping to be true; but it should be 


- read, for it represents an attitude of mind 


volume of 


which has to be reckoned with and 
treated with respect. On the other side 
there is Professor Peabody’s excellent 
and moderating book on ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and the Christian Character,’’ which 
appeared so late in 1905 that it may be 
included very fairly among this year’s books, 
I should like to call attention also to the 
contains alt ex posiulon of tie eating whine 
Lord’s Prayer of remarkable beauty and 
spiritual depth. But if on the one side it 
joins hands with the ethical movement 
which I have just mentioned, it belongs 
onthe other to the movement of doctrinal 
reconstruction with the new emphasis on 


~ experience and the ‘‘ will to believe,’’ to 


which even the most conservative of 
churches has to openits doors. The con- 
troversy between the scientific and 
historical attitude to the world and 
traditional dogma is as acute within the 
Roman Catholic Church as beyond its 
borders.. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s fine novel, 
‘© Out of Due Time,’’ is full of this pro- 
blem of faith and motion, and Protestant 
readers may learn much from the conflict 
which it describes with insight and 
sympathy. Mr. Inge has published alittle 
addresses to Cambridge ; 
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undergraduates called ‘‘ Truth and 
Falsehood in Religion,’ which deals 
with the same question. Like every- 
thing he writes, it is broad-minded and 
stimulating: It contains a noble plea 
for the rights of the intellect in religion 
butit all becomes a little baffling when we 
are asked to fit this strong individual 
thought into the framework of the Anglican 
Prayer-book. A book by the Rev.D.S§. 
Cairns or “Christianity and the Modern 
World,” should be mentioned as well. He is 
apparently more conscious than many 
writers that a problem. of immense 
magnitude really exists, and that no 
re-arrangement of traditional conceptions 
will meet the case ; but when he attempts 
the work of reconstruction, he falls back 
with fatal ease upon the entrenchments of 
his inherited creed, and allows himself to 
juggle with words and ideas borrowed from 
science or philosophy without any adequate 
intellectual analysis. Notwithstanding 
this defect, the book contains many 
suggestive points of view, and amidst 
many dilettante performances must be 
recognised as the work of a thinker, 

In the wide field of ecclesiastical 
history there is not much to record. We 
have had Dr. Bigg’s pleasant ‘‘ Wayside 
Sketches,’’ and the first volume of Dr. 
Lindsay’s substantial ‘History of the 
Reformation”’ in the International Library. 


‘The Life of Griffith John, of China Mission 


fame, and “ Wesley and His Century ’’ by 
the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, who has turned 
aside from “ Deeds that Won the Empire” 
to tell the story of a spiritual Empire- 
builder, are both welcome additions 
to popular biography. A book for 
which we cannot predict many 
readers, though the few are to be con- 
gratulated, is the first volume of a 
collected edition of the “Letters of 
Erasmus’ in the Latin text, edited by 
Mr. P. 8. Allen. For Franciscan students 
there is the welcome gift of a critical text 
of the two lives by Thomas of Celano, for 
which they have waited so long. Thomas 
may not have been a faultless historian, 


but his work is worthy of the care which |. 


has now been lavished upon it, and we 
owe it to him to remember the request to 
his readers with which he closed his 
book, ‘‘ut coram Deo mei meminerint 
peccatoris.”? Inthe history of religious 
thought “‘ The History of English Ration- 
alism in the Nineteenth Century,’’ by A. 
WivRexvusbould. be. »wentioned.far those 
one-sided, and with it, though not at all 
in the same rank, the very small book 
by Goldwin Smith, called “*In Quest of 
Light,’ with its insistent and yet 
baffled yearning for a sure and certain 
hope of immortality. But quite the most 
noteworthy contributions in this depart- 
ment have come to us from secular 
literature in the Memoir of Henry 
Sidgwick, and the Life and Letters of 
Leslie Stephen. Irefrain from trying to 
characterise either of them. They should 
both be read and pondered, especially by 
the clerical mind. 

I have left two books intentionally to 
the last. The first is Dr. Abbott’s 
‘¢ SiJanus the Christian,’’ a fine imagina- 
tive study of the conflict of the higher 
paganism with the growing power of the 
Gospel. Incidentally the book is full of 


subtle and acute exposition of the Gospel 
narratives, but its central interest is in 
the study of a human soul inits inner 
conflict, and the final transference of its 
loyalty from the cold self-contained ethics 
of Stoicism to the grace and love of Jesus 
Christ. No disagreement with Dr, Abbott 
in details should be allowed to obscure 
the literary excellence of his work, or the 
convincing power with which he has 
brought his readers face to face with the 
central truth of the Christian Revelation 
—“‘our religion is a person—and nothing 
less.’’? The other volume is the Inter- 
linear Bible, a marvel of typographical 
skill issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, with a view to facilitating compari- 
son between the Authorised Version and 
the Revised. It is not comment or 
exposition that is given to us, but the 
actual text of the Scriptures. It reminds 
us forcibly of the existence at the centre 
of the critical movement of the Sacred 
Volume itself; and it recalls us to the 
Christian duty, too often neglected in our 
devotion to inferior theological and 
literary interests, to read and ponder for 
ourselves. 

Such is our record for another year, and 
some of the impressions which it leaves 
upon the mind of one reader who is too 
fond of books not to wish to be fair to 
them. It cannot be said that it contains 
much that is either very original or 
stimulating: We still hug the shore, and 
are deaf to the voice which bids us 
launch out into the deep. In one of the 
brilliant letters which his daughter has 
just given to the world Lord Lytton 
speaks of the tendency of the English 
mind, both in religion and politics, to 
stick to ‘‘ the little side of great things.”’ 
Perhaps there is nothing which our 
theology needs more than to be emanci- 
pated from this too fond attachment to 
the little side of great things. 

W. 4H. D. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WREDE. 


_ Dr. Wintram WRreEbDE, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Breslau, 
died on November 23, after a long and 
severe illness, in his forty-seventh year. 
His death is a sad loss not only to German 
scholarship, but to New Testament study 
in general. He stood in the first rank of 
critics, and had an intellectual and moral 


pomprink dataghing him ead ents, BCHOIs 


who felt compelled to contest many of his 
conclusions could not withhold admiration 
from his sincerity and his zeal for truth. 
They profited by the fineness of his critical 
conscience, and delighted to cross swords 
with so chivalrous an opponent. His work 
was free from every mean or personal aim 3 
the truth, whatever the truth might turn 
out to be, was the one object of his search. 

Dr. Wrede’s first considerable work 
was an investigation of the First Hpistle 
of Clement. He has written with insight 
and force on the attitude of Jesus towards 
the Messiahship in the Gospel of Mark. 
It is, however, as a Pauline critic that he 
is best known, and his “‘ Paulus,”’ in the 
well-known series of Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, gives in admirable form, at 
once clear and condensed, his views on the 


Se 


irremediable. After many centuries we 
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countless members of Christian churches | he yields to the utmost which the powers 
who believe that’ they share Paul’s views of this world can inflict, he also overcomes 
there is to-day not one who could be said them, by passing into a state of existence | 
really to understand them in the sense in beyond their sway. Therefore all men 
which they were meant. And the same who, by belief in Christ, enrol themselves 
thing is true of those who take up a position | 11 the new human series, become victors 
more or less hostile to Paul. Those who | Over angels, demons, and all the powers of 
approximate toa’ correct apprehension of this world, including Death. i 
them are, at most, a few members of certain | | Dr. Wrede enables his readers to master 
small communities. And to one who half | these Pauline conceptions, and to realise 
understands Paul it is much harder to| the flood of light which they throw upon 
make his doctrine clear than to one who | the whole of his Christology. He passes on, 
does not know him at all.’’ after a fuller examination of Paul’s doctrine 
This caution is by no means super- | to the question how Paul reached his con- 
fluous, Few pecple are effectively con- ception of Christ. After dismissing the 
scious of certain main elements in Paul’s | thought that it could have arisen out of 
view of the world ; and even of these only | an impression of the personality of Jesus, 
‘a small minority realise their bearing upon | and others which make this pre-existent 
one another, and their total effect on his | Christ an invention (or discovery) of Paul’s 
Christology. And only those who under- | own mind, our author adopts the remain- 
stand the whole doctrine, as a closely |ing alternative. Paul believed in such a 
articulated system, are able to understand | celestial being, infa divine Christ, before 
fully any part of it. In order to do this| he believed in Jesus. Professor Wrede 
we must adopt beliefs and ways of think- | points to anticipations of Paulinism in 
ing which are widely remote from those | Jewish Apocalyptic literature, and does not 
to which we are accustomed. We must| attempt to carry us further back. But 
hold as a simple, literal matter of fact the | the extraordinary coincidences between 
existence of a populous angelic and de- | Pauline Christology and the mystic teaching 
monic world. The ‘‘ thrones, dominions, | of the thiasi had been perceived by many 
principalitics, powers, elements of the|scholars even before the great affinity 
world ’’ of Paul’s epistles are not, as the | existing between different mystical cults, 
wording of our version suggests, poetic | and their wide diffusion among the orien- 


relation of Paul to ‘Jesus, the Christian 
community of the first century and the 
subsequent Christian Church. 

The book consists of four chapters, 
which deal with Paul as a man, with his 
work, his theology, and his place in 
Christian history. An account of the early 
life of Paul, like that ot the early life of 
Shakespeare, means the setting of very 
few settled facts in due and luminous 
relation to the. conditions of the world in 
which he lived. This is a task which de- 
mands an exact and wide acquaintance 
with the complicated life and thought of 
Cilicia and Syria under the early emperors, 
and a keen imagination, held sternly in 
hand by a sensitive veracity. Dr. Wrede’s 
purpose is not biographical ; it is not the 
events of Paul’s life, but Paul himself, 
in his ‘intellectual, moral and religious 
character, that the writer would depict. 
He has therefore a source which is denied 
to Shakespeare students, namely, a series 
of letters by the subject: of his inquiry. 
(Dr. Wrede accepts as genuine 1 Thess. 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Romans, Col., Philemon 
and Phil. Unlike Vischer, whose ‘‘ Paulus- 
briefe’’’? appears in the same series, he 
rejects 2 Thess. and Eph.) But. these 
documents all belong to the second period 
ofPaul’s life, and are extremely difficult 
to use without misconception, either 
through traditional misinterpretation or 
through defect of sympathy, itself due to 
lack of knowledge. Dr. Wrede could not 
allow himself more than 23 octavo pages 
for his presentation of an intense and 
intricate personality; and this chapter, 
in its compression, its clearness, its vivid 
realisation of remote ways of thought and 
feeling, is a brilliant piece of work. 

The second chapter exhibits the same 
qualities. The nature of Paul’s work, 
the conditions under which it was done, 
the degree of its success and its: reflex 
influence on Paul’s own character and 
attitude, the relations of the Gentile church 
to the community at Jerusalem, the light- 
ning-storm of polemic under which the 
enormous task was carried through, are 
brought convincingly before our con- 
sciousness. We are enabled to sympathise 
—as we.do in some of Browning’s poems— 
at once or alternately with directly opposite 
causes: and champions, with Paul and his 
denouncers, with ‘strong brethren and 
weak, even with ‘‘ false brethren privily 
brought in.’’. But in spite of our natural 
a pA idan nent ana Dias daceieasooe 
beauty of Jesus,:and the uneasiness with 
which we listen to his bitter and vindictive 
language, we cannot help being partisans 
of the great subverter. He wrenched a 
treasure from the hands of a small and 
jealous nation to bestow it on mankind ; 
and if in the process it suffered damage: 
at his violent hands, the hurt was not 


beings, as real as Christ himself, who is; Roman Empire, had been evidentially 


towards man is, on the whole, hostile, | to say that Christianity won its way along 
and their influence malign. This con- | the lines of this affinity, which is typified in 
ception, though strange, is not difficult ;| the Liturgy published by Dieterich. The 
the sympathetic acceptance of Paul’s | Imperial religion, like the emperors them- 
thought regarding death, sin, the flesh and | selves, was established by the army; 
the law is a much harder task. To Paul | and its victory over Mithraism, which was 
these are no mere generalisations of|in the third century its most formidable 
phenomena. They are real, active powers|Tival, may plausibly be ascribed. to its 
having the inevitable force of what we call | association with an undoubtedly historic 


of a living will. Paul speaks of them] Nazareth, instead of with a mythical 
continually as if they. were persons, and | Persian deity. This association, the focus- 
intends no figure of speech. He is not.| sing together of thiasotic mysticism and 
personifying, for the distinction between | Messianic Judaism in the person of Jesus 
personal and impersonal powers in the| Christ, was the work of Paul. How was 


In 1 Cor. xv. 24-26 we are told that Christ | Were Mithraic or similar ideas and feelings 
shall in the end abolish all angelic and | already a living leaven, not only in Hel- 
demonic lordships, all rule and authority | lenistic but also in Judean and even Phari- 
and power, and so deliver up to God an | saic circles, before Pilate washed his hands 
undivided: kingdom; and that the last of | of innocent blood, and that marvellous 
these enemies to be destroyed will be death. | week gave birth to the Christian Church 2 
It is easier for us to follow Paul here, and | If so, Paul was but the boldest voice and 


Sin is, to him, a power which lords over | round his mission was but the carrying 
flesh, or works in intimate alliance with it,} of Jewish polemic into a world-wide 


to sin is impossible. We should write| his own Christology in the sense that its 
these words. with capital letters. Sin, | two elements, Pagan and Jewish, were 
Death, Law, operate upon us; we do not | first united in him? The evidence is as 


fault. we ‘commit is but an effect of the | so far as it goes,it seems to show that there 
tyranny of sin over us. is some truth in both suppositions. Paul 
Then comes a more difficult conception | was not a sudden, unheralded apparation. 
still, to assimilate which we must throw | There had been a work of preparation ah 
logic away, namely, the extension of what | Judaism. But he was the first to entertain 
holds good of the first of a series to every | and proclaim the new, composite gospel 
member of that series. Adam was the | in its perfect assimilation, with cores 
first man, and Adam’s subjection to Flesh, | enthusiasm and unparalleled iste 
Sin and Death is therefore true of every | in attachment to the faith that J esus was 
subsequent man. Christ, becoming flesh,|the Christ. Professor Pfleiderer in. his 
and thereby subjecting himself to Sin, | ‘“ Entstehung des Christentums ” su ests 
Law and Death, inaugurates a new series | that Paul had been influenced b Mith aic 
of men. At the moment when, by dying, Me a 


are at last begining to restore it toits old 
perfection. -é 

_ The main task to which this little book 
is addressed is. the- exposition of. Paul’s 
theology, im the 42 pages of chapter III. 
At.ithe outset-our author pens a solemn 
warnmg. .‘‘ The reader who desires to 
follow:us 18 expressly asked to clear his 
mind, as completely as he can, of all the. 
conceptions which he may happen to enter- 
tam of: Pauline’ doctrine. . Among. ..the 


coinages or rapturous rhetoric, but real | talised Greeks, and later throughout the _ 


their head (Col. ii. 10). Their attitude | established. Itseems now hardly too much — 


laws of nature, and the positive malignity | figure, the gracious figure of Jesus of _ 


spiritual world is no part of his thought.|he led to this world-shaking synthesis ? 


so that to be in the flesh and not be subject | arena. Or was Paul. the originator of 


ideas in Antioch. Why not in Tarsus ? ae 


in.his.similar.exoressions. about. the flesh. fieriest, spirit, da Aan ingasically yd gush 


bring sin into existence by sinning ; the} yet far from adequate to an answer; but \ = 
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The nature of his faith—its absolute con- 
viction, its deep-rootedness in the very 
essential soul of the apostle—seems to 
point back to the seed time of boyhood or 
early youth. Picture him as a young 
Pharisee, in a family invincibly Jewish and 
orthodox, but reared in a city where 
those mystic ideas—by no means incom- 
patible, be it remembered, with{his own 
faith,—were presupposed in all the more 
earnest talk of the cosmopolitan inhabi- 
tants. Picture him gradually and uncon- 


- sciously shaping amid these influences, his 


figure of the ideal Christ. Then leap to 
the moment on the Damascus road, when 
he reaches the conviction that this ideal is 
realised, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, the conqueror of death, the redeemer 
of mankind. 

'- Thave strayed a little beyond my theme, 
but not without warrant. I have but 
followed up a little way one of the thoughts 
which this short book, by one whose work 
on this side is now ended, irresistibly sug- 
gests. It is much to be hoped that the 
translation which already exists in English 
will shortly see the light. It will, I doubt 
not, awaken in many hearts a deep regret 
that the gifted young professor at Breslau 
was so early called away. 

7 ; E. W. Lumis. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


THE volume before us belongs to the 
Series of international commentaries on 
Holy Scripture, and is to be followed by 
another which will complete the work. 
Certainly if unwearied labour continued 
through a long series of years entitle a 
man to speak with authority, Dr. Briggs 
may claim the attentive consideration 
of scholars for all he says. He has been 


toiling at the critical interpolation of the 


Psalter for about forty years, and has 
constructed a special lexicon of the Psalms 
which is based on an emended Hebrew 
text, and which he hopes to publish shortly. 
It must be confessed that Dr. Briggs does 
not furnish the student with easy reading. 
This volume consists of about 400 pages, 
mostly in small print and crowded with 
references. The bulk would be -greater 
still were it not for the free use of 
abbreviations which at first are a little 
puzzling. The Psalms are} considered 
from every side. The minutest points ‘of 
grammar are carefully examined: the 
“In full? and’ tie tntrobmeiUn veiliswssad. 
that can be known about the way In 
which the collection was formed, about 
the ancient versions and the history ot 
the Hebrew text. Some may be inclined 
to complain that the work reaches inordi- 
nate length, and there is no doubt reason 
for such an opinion. Still, it is well to 
“know that we are acquiring a library of 
Biblical exegesis as full and accurate as 
anything which Germany can produce. 
Dr. Briggs’ position may be described 
as that of a moderate and learned con- 
servative. One advantage of this attitude 
is that it enables us to get a clear idea of 
the critical results which may be fairly 


* « A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Psalms.” By C. A. Briggs, D.D., D. Litt., 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; and Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. 
Vol. I. (T. and T, Clark. 10s. 6d.) 


considered as established and generally 
admitted by competent judges. Dr. 
Briggs sets aside the titles of the psalms 
as quite worthless, if we are trying to 
determine questions of date and author- 
ship, though they may be, and some- 
times certainly are, of great value as in- 
dicating the special collections which 
coalesced into our present psalter. For 
example, the title ‘‘ Of David,’’ or ‘‘ By 
David’’ which occurs at the head of 74 
Psalms clearly shows that there was a 
special hymn-book which, for some reason 
or other, bore David’s name, and _ this 
view is confirmed by the words appended 
to Psalm Ixxil., ‘‘ The prayers of David the 
Son o1 Jesse are ended.’’ So we cannot 
doubt that at one time separate collections 
existed belonging to the Sons of Korah, 
or bearing the name of Asaph. There 
were also booklets in which the word 
Elohim (God) was substituted for Jehovah, 
and again there was a little psalter for 
pilgrims who went up to keep the feasts 
at the temple on Mount Zion. It is 
quite another thing to infer that a psalm 
was actually composed by David because 
it bears his name in the title. Take, for 
example, Psalm ul., the very first which 
bears David’s name. Who can believe 
that such a poem, which makes reference 
to persecution and desire of vengeance 
in the most general terms, was really 
written as the inscription declares, by 
David fleeing from his son Absalom 2? 
Add to this that the titles vary seriously 
from the Hebrew in the Septuagint, and 
in the Syriac Peshitta. Further, it may 
be taken for granted that some psalms 
are very late and belong, indeed, to the 
Maccabean period. Dr. Briggs con- 
siders some five psalms to be Maccabean, 
a number which will fail to satisfy many 
English and foreign scholars, but which 
at least concedes the principle that the 
psalter was open to additions as late as the 
second century B.c. Again, Dr. Briggs ad- 
mits grievous corruption in the Massoretic 
text. The fact is proved abundantly by a 
comparison of the Hebrew text with that 
ot the Septuagint, and still more decidedly 
by the double and discrepant text which 
the Hebrew Bible itself furnishes. Thus, 
2 Sam. xxil.is repeated with marked varia- 
tions as Psalm xvii., and we learn the same 
mistrust of the fidelity with which the text 
has been transmitted if we set side by side 
Psalm xiv. with its repetition in an altered 


form 96- fal. liih.2,or-expmine.the rales 


cviii. 7-14.. Lastly, it is to be observed 
that the main features of Hebrew metre 
are now understopd. No doubt much 
remains to be done. Yet we know that a 
Hebrew line is made up of so many beats 
or accented, syllables, and that the lines 
are bound together in strophes, so that we 
have distichs, tetrastichs, &c. It is sig- 
nificant that Dr. Briggs’ scansion 1s not 
very different from that of Duhm, though 
they seemed to have worked in complete 
independence of each other Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to remember that many 
details of Hebrew metre, especially such 
as are connected with the arrangement In 
strophes, are still very obscure. Hence 
it is only with the utmost caution that the 
supposed laws of Hebrew metre can be 
used for the emendation of the text. 
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Most editors, as it seems to us, not except- 
ing Dr. Briggs himself, have gone a great 
deal too far in forcing the Hebrew text 
into accordance with their own con- 
jectural theories on metre. The laws of 
Greek choric metre are much better known 
than the metres used by Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets. Yet even in the emendation 
of Greek choric odes on metrical grounds 
great caution is needed. ‘‘ Greek choruses,”’ 
as Professor Jowett has said (‘* Republic of 
Plato,” by Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii. 
p- xxvi.) ‘‘ have a rhythmical rather than 
a metrical character. And the transitions 
from one rhythm to another are so fre- 
quent, that there would generally be great 
uncertainty as to the corruption of a line 
in which the metre alone appeared to be 
at fault.’’ Of course, in Greek drama, 
much help is to be got from the correspon- 
dence of strophe and antistrophe. We have 
very rarely any such help in the study of 
Hebrew metre. 

Dr. Briggs, as we have said, is a con- 
servative critic, though he never allows 
his conservatism to become unreasonable. 
He is evidently actuated throughout by a 
genuine love of truth and respect for the 
evidence of facts. His chief error, as we 
venture to consider it, is one which he shares 
with critics of the radical school. Like 
them, he tries to decide questions which 
are, in fact, insoluble. He assigns with 
considerable confidence psalms to par- 
ticular dates. He believes, for example, 
that certain psalms were probably written 


by David, or at least belong to the period 


of the early monarchy, and assigns others 
to the time of the later monarchy and the 
exile ; others to the late Persian, and some 
few to the Maccabean age: For our own 
part we can see no adequate means for 
determining the date of particular psalms, 
except in a vague and general way. That 
some psalms are Maccabean we do not 
doubt; but Duhm does not convince by 
his bold statements that one psalm belongs 
to the time of Alexander Jannaeus, that 
another was published as a manifesto of 
the Sadducee aristocracy, that a third was 
written in the interests of the Pharisees. 
The psalms speak of affliction and of 
victory, but they give vs little help if we 
desire to know the precise circumstances 
in which the psalmist was placed. (Close 
personal references would obviously unfit 
a psalm for public use, and if they ever did 
exist in the original text, later editors and 


copppilers world. prohable. strike themed 


do we know of the Jews at this period, and 
the answer must be, “‘ next to nothing.”’ 
As for Davidic psalms, Dr. Briggs himself 
feels, that even the eighteenth psalm, 
the’only one which has any real attestation 
of its Davidic authorship, contains “* late 
doctrinal conceptions,’’ particularly the 
assertion of absolute monotheism: He 
admits that the psalm, as we have it, 
cannot be earlier than the late Persian 
or Greek period. He contends, however; 
that when we have removed two long 
glosses, v. 21-24 and 25-28, with other 
minor ones, the rest may be Davidic. 
Even then he hesitates and suggests that 
after all the poem may have been written 
by one who entered by “‘ historic imagina- 
tion into the experience of the heroic 
king.” Dr. Briggs gives little information 


al 
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on the views held by modern scholars on 
the date and authorship of the Psalms. 
Had he done so, his readers would have 
seen how small is the measure of agreement 
actually attained. It is difficult to avoid 
regarding most work of this kind as a 


waste of ingenuity and labour. 
W. E. Appis. 


SOME PROSE WRITINGS.* 


Tue book is happily named: Its 
title suggests a set of pieces in prose 
written as aimlessly and as free from 
constraint as some of Burns’s poems 
were, those to which he referred when he 
said, ‘‘an aim I never fash, I rhyme for 
fun.” It also suggests, perhaps, that 
some other of the writer’s pieces are oT 
might be in verse. If there is nothing in 
the volume specially adapted to confirm 
this latter suggestion, there is also nothing 
incompatible with it; Indeed one who 
thinks so freely, and writes so briskly 
might be the better at times for the 
discipline of metre: In prose a man 
may not only utter thoughts that are 
far from being in tune with the infinite, 


he may so utter them as not to keep time 
with the things that are finite: He may 
be before or behind, above or below, 
anywhere except in company with his 
In verse a man (any man except 
Walt Whitman) has to keep time with 
lf we do not know the words 
he means to speak we can see what metre 
he intends to put them into; and if they 
stumble or walk lamely in his verse we 
have excellent patterns before us to show 
him how he should have made them run. 


tellows. 


other men: 
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reverenced his hero, and knew the time to 
laugh and the time to be grave: 
the man who runs on, ‘‘ He prayed when 
he lost his wite. 
was of two minds, whether he ought to 


But 
He prayed when he 


undertake the Rambler, and whether 
the Rambler was a good title: He prayed, 
and in Latin, when he bade farewell to 
Thrale Place.’’ ‘He prayed,” and so forth, 
takes an ill advantage of the privilege 
Boswell has given him, to get a glimpse 
of a great man in his most solemn moments. 
‘Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God,’’ said a sage of the olden days. 
“Close thine eyes and hold thy tongue 
when a good man prays,’ may be added 
as supplementary advice. 

For the rest, no one need fear that he 
will often be offended by the kind of thing 
I have here instanced. Except in opinion 
he will not need to differ much from the 
author. Generally he will not stop to think 
how much he ‘differs in opinion. Men 
and books will be dealt with in such lively 
terms, that he will hardly resent what is 
said. Moreover, before he has had time 
to gasp at some audacious statement he 
will come across a statement equally 
unexpected which utters in the most 
vigorous style a judgment that he has 
been trying to get a hearing for ever since 
he was a youngster. When he gets to 
the end he will first ask if there is another 
series of these prose writings, for he should 
be glad at a convenient opportunity to 
meet with the author again; and then 
perchance he will turn to the flyleaves at 
the end of the book, and noting the list 
of other works by the same author begin 
to decide which he will try first. 


But, however, these writings are prose, 
and there is hardly a limit that can be set 
to the freedom of the man who uses this 
form of communication: He may talk 
to us reasonably like Emerson, swear at 
us, and smite us like Carlyle, he may 
stifle us with overwhelming demonstra- 
tions like Macaulay, or leave us wandering 
where he might have led us if he had kept 
on like Coleridge. Only one thing is 
absolutely necessary, by some means or 
other, by the subjects he treats or by his 
skill in treating them; by some informa- 
tion that he has to tell or by his odd way 
of reminding us of what we knew, in some 
way he must make himself interesting, 
and never expose us to the temptation 
of going home before he has finished his 


ssarman...Th 1canlwaricht. to. sav that. the 
necessary condition. Whether he’ tells 


us anecdotes of Coleridge or makes relent- 
less but by no means groundless criticisms 
ot Tennyson, whether he talks of the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus, or whether he 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Who’s Who, 1907.—The annual issue 
of this indispensable and _ ever 
welcome book grows and grows in 
bulk. Last year the pages numbered 
1878; this vear there are 1958, in spite 
of the fact that about 400 of the short 
biographies drop out, the names passing 
into the obituary list. ‘There is a great 
deal of human nature in these records, 
brief as they must necessarily be, and one 
may find some “amusement also in the 
appearance of names, for the first time 
counted of sufficient importance to be 
included: Doesn’t Stephen Phillips know 


how..cld he is...or won't he.tell?.Thatis 
seldom this book fails us of such informa- 


tion. (A. & CO. Black. 10s. net.) 
Who's Who Year-Book, 1907 became a 

necessity some years ago, because there 

was no longer room in Who’s Who for 


-head his pages with the words ‘‘ The | anythi i i j 

it ything but the biographies. Thi 
Subject Continued, he keeps us awake ;| supplemental volume Se full of feet 
he has something to say, and what he says} and curious information concerning 


is worth hearing either for itself or at 
the least for his manner of saying it: 
Meantime a little restraint would be 
good sometimes for the liveliest ot ‘men. 
Criticise Tennyson by all means, and let 
*C-c-c-oleridge have his joke ’* as Lamb 
desired, bué it is a sort of rudeness even 
yet, aiter all these years, to rattle off the 
instances of Dr. Johnson’s private prayer. 
Boswell could tell us of them, for Boswell 


By W. Carew 
6s. ) 


Government, Parliament, Church, Law, 
the Press, &¢., among this year’s new 
features being the degrees and colour of 
hoods of varions Universities. (A. & C. 
Black. 1s. net.) 

Lotus Land, an accownt of the Country 
and the People of Southern Siam, by 
P. A. Thompson, B.A., A.M.LC.E.,. is 
fruit of the author’s three years’. resi- 
dence among the people themselves; It 
is not a book of adventure, but a picture 
of the people and their country, where 


** Some Prose Writings. ’? 
Hazlitt. (Reeves and Turner, 
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he was engaged in the Royal Survey 
Department. Such an account of a distant 
land is always full of fascination, and in 
this case the impression is _ greatly 
strengthened by a large number of photo- 
graphs, nearly all taken by Mr. Thompson 
himself. The frontispiece is a coloured 
picture of the Royal procession barge by 
a native artist. Scenes on plain and 
river, Buddhist temples, specimens of 
native art, the people themselves, especi- 
ally the children, buffalo and elephant, all 
may here be studied with profit and 
pleasure. (J.Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 
16s. net.) 

In a Nook with a Book, by Frederick 
W. Macdonald, is a pleasant little volume 
of essays, by one who through long years 
of service as a Wesleyan minister (he was 
appointed secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society in 1891, and was presi- 
dent of Conference in 1899) has always 
been a book-lover. ‘‘ Books and a Boy,’” 
‘*Harly Acquaintance with Macaulay,’’ 
‘Of Certain Boys and their Books,’’ 
‘* Ben Jonson’s Bible,’’ ‘* A Young Parson 
and his Reading,’’ are the titles of some 
of the essays. Burne-Jones married the 
author’s sister, and the last essay is on 
the short-lived ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine,’ of 1856. The bits of auto- 
biography arc among the pleasantest 
features of these essays. (Horace Mar- 
shall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Study of Plant Infe for Young 
People, by M. C. Stopes, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Ph.D. (Munich), Assistant Lecturer arid 
Demonstrator of Botany at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, is a delightful hook, 
beautifully illustrated. It is simply 
written, and encourages the young student 
of plant life to find out things for himself, 
by experiment and observation to enter 
into the secrets of growth and the endless 
charm of beauty in the flowers. Children 
are, as a rule, more familiar with animals 
than plants, and the teacher uses this fact 
with great skill in the earlier sections of 
the study which unfold the life of a 
plant. The second part tells of the parts 
of the plant’s body and their uses, and 
the third is on specialisation in plants; 
next the five great classes of plants are 
clearly and simply described, and the last 
section is on ‘‘ Plants in their Homes.’’ — 
Technical language is as far as possible 
avoided. In addition to the full page 
photographs in illustration, there are a 


larae aimbsy andes Bid the feachine. 


The book is to be very warmly com- 
mended. 
More Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

_ Rotheram : The Old Meeting-House and 
its Ministers, with supplementary chapters. 
A Narrative by William Blazeby, B.A. 
(twelfth minister) was published in com- 

memoration of the bicentenary, cele- 
brated, as we reported at the time, on 
October 11, 1906. The work is fully 

illustrated, and was clearly to the author 
a labour of love. It contains much in- 

teresting matter, from early days, going 

back even to Archbishop Rotherham, 

whom Edward IV. made Keeper of the 

Privy Seal and sent as Ambassador to 

France, but, naturally, concerned chiefly 


with Nonconformist history, Collectors _ 
of our church histories should not miss 


Ae 


the opportunity of adding this substantial © 


(A. Moring, Ltd., The De La — 
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volume to their shelf. Copies are still to 
be had at a nominal price of 2s. net (with 
4d. for postage) from Mr. G, C. Snaith, 
124, Barker Pool, Sheffield. 

Monthly Notes for Sunday Classes at 
Home or in the Sunday School, edited by 
Charles Roper, B.A.,is the third annual 
volume of this useful publication (the 
first of Mr. Roper’s editing), which is 
issued in monthly parts for regular use, 
and fully justifies itself. The lessons for 
each month are contributed by various 
writers, including four on Old Testament 
characters by Dr. Brooke Herford, two by 
the late Arthur Harvie on the Lord’s 
Prayer, and four on Sowing and Reaping 
by the late H. Kelsey White. There are 
also several short articles by the Editor, 
and commentaries on the year’s Bible 
Readings for each Sunday, as noted on 
the New Year’s Card issued by the Asso- 
ciation. (Sunday School Association, 
Hssex Hall.) 

The Unitarian Pocket Book and Al- 
manac for 1907, compiled by W. Copeland | 
Bowie, with its list of ministers and con- 
gregations, and other information, the 
companion of the diligent and methodical, 
is got up this year in capital form and 
festive colour. aster, we note, is early 
in 1907, the Sunday falling on March 31. 
(B. & F. U. A., Essex Hall. 1s. 3d. net.) 

Among other books received are the 
following :— 

The Cambridge Modern Hiswory.—Vol. 
IV. The Thirty Years’ War. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s. net.) 

An Agnostic’s Progress, by William 

Scott Palmer, a good part of which 
appeared as two articles in the Con- 
temporary Review, which we noted with 
much interest at the time. (Longmans, 
3s. 6d. net.) 
A Picture Book of Evolution, by 
-Dennis Hird, M.A. Part I—Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology. (Watts & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Inberty and Religion, A Reply to 
Certain Bishops, by Philip Whitwell 
Wilson, M.P. (James Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

In the Name of the Bodleian and other 
Essays, by the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. A new and cheaper edition. 
(Eliot Stock. 2s. Gd. net): 

Steps to the Crown, by Arthur Edward 
Waite. (Philip Wellby. 2s. net.) 

Pythagoras and the Delphic Mysteries, 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, NEWPORT, LW. 


Amoncst the 2,000 ministers ejected 
from their livings for conscience sake in 
1662, was the Rev. Robert Tutchin, at 
that time minister of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He was a man 
who, unremembered though he be for any 
specific work in his own day, won from his 
fellow-townsmen no common measure of 
honour and esteem. He ‘‘ was so well 
beloved by the inhabitants of this town,’’ 
says Calamy, ‘‘ that when he was turned 
out, they allowed him the same stipend 
as when he was their minister, so that they 
paid two ministers till the day of his death 
and then interred him in their church.”’ 
All honour to the good people over whom 
the turf outside the church walls has been 
green for two centuries, in that they paid 
homage with heart’ and hand to fearless 
sincerity and Christian grace. Robert 
Tutchin had three sons, all apparently in 
holy orders—John, Robert, and Samuel— 
“* oJ] considerable men, and all silenced on 
the same day ’’ with their father. 

Was Robert Tutchin the father of Non- 
conformity in Newport? We cannot say. 
We should like to think so, but we do not 
even know for certain whether he established 
a congregation after his ejection. A good 
many years pass before we reach events 
connected link by link with the ‘‘ Unitarian 
Christian Church ’’ of to-day into whose 
history it is our business to inquire. In 
the year 1728 a General Baptist chapel 
was erected in Pyle-street, and it is recorded 
that near it there was an older Noncon- 
formist meeting and burial ground. Pos- 
sibly this latter building is the link connect- 
ing us with Robert Tutchin and the brave 
days and leal hearts of 1662. It is sur- 
mised that this society was the parent of 
both the General Baptist and the Presby- 
terian (now Congregational) churches. It 
is interesting to note that a funeral sermon 
still preserved, preached by the Rev. 
Richard Clarke on the death of Mrs. Sarah 
Chick, in 1726, gives unmistakable evidence 
that the fences of orthodoxy were already 
breaking down. The founders of the 
General Baptist Chapel in 1728 were feeling 
their way towards greater freedom. 

But they were alive to the fact that 
liberty sometimes gets people into difficul- 
ties. Hence, the insertion in the Trust 
Deed of a clause directing that if the wor- 
shin conducted in the building ‘‘ should 
should have the power to" 1ev~cne~onepesny 
and distribute the proceeds among poor 
Christians, but should restore the Chapel 
to its original use whenever it should be 
again lawful to worship there. Amongst 
the signatories to this Trust Deed are the 
ancestors of several members of the 
present Unitarian Congregation. We find 
the Rev. William Mott minister in 1749, 
his successor two years later being 
the Rev. John ay who, for Le 

eriod of forty-three years, Te- 
ee the esteem and affection not 
only of his own flock, but of all sects and 
parties besides. Evidence of this is shown 
by pulpit exchanges with the aaa age 
of the Independents—an expression 0 


of Wight, and it was during his ministry 
in 1774, that the congregation, waxing 
bold, came to the front, and built the 
present chapel in High-street—the old 
building in Pyle-street being pulled down. 

The Rev. Gabriel Watts, at first co- 
pastor with Mr. Sturch, continued alone 
for six years, which brings us to the close of 
the eighteenth century, when he resigned 
through feeble health. 

Thomas Rees, then a student at Car- 
marthen, captured the hearts of the con- 
gregation by his Welsh fire, and would have 
become their minister but for divergence 
of views on the subject of baptism. Al- 
though far from orthodox the practice 
of the Church was still avowedly baptist. 

The incident left room for Robert 
Aspland who, early in the following year, 
was invited to preach as a candidate. 
He came looking to find a people ‘‘ equally 
pious and devotional in temper and conduct 
and liberal in opinion,’’ and he was not 
disappointed. He had to travel from London 
to the island, a journey which a hundred 
years ago occupied two days. The crossing 
from Southampton to Cowes—now the 
matter of an hour—being then effected 
in a sailing-boat, was largely dependent on 
wind and tide, and sometimes, as in his 
case, occupied as much as eight hours. On 
the third Sunday of his probation, Mr. 
Aspland received a unanimous invitation 
to remain as minister, and to his inquiries 
respecting the limits of freedom of thought 
tolerated in the pulpit, he promptly 
received the assurance that ‘‘ You may go 
from the highest pitch of Arianism to the 
lowest pitch of Unitarianism, and give 
us no uneasiness.’’ My readers may 
be better informed than I as to the where- 
abouts of the upper and nether poles of 
schismatic theology and their specific 
features—but what man who knows what 
liberty means could resist the privileges of 
such double-fisted complacency ? 

Certainly not the buoyant-spirited can- 
didate in question who was duly installed, 
and who for his own part announced 
that, ‘‘we are above the superstitition 
and impertinence of forms; in everything 
we think and act for ourselves.’” And still 
we may not incline to be altogether scornful 
of the fact that there are to this day 
sundry Powers in the universe which in 
the matter of form persist in that same 
superstition and impertinence. We are 
even disposed to think that such obstinacy 
nance to forms of all sorts was sweeping . 
and sincere as the following incident at 
his ordination serves to testify. Previous 
to the service he had stipulated that there 
should be no laying-on of hands. — Such an 
observance tended to superstition, and 
might, by idolatrous touch, desecrate ne 
temples of a champion of individuality 
with a taint of the abomination of Apostolic 
succession. An eye-witness completes the 
pleasant story thus.— 1 have a 
‘recollection,’ says he, ‘ of seeing MT. 
Mills, when, in the ordination prayer, 
: de for a blessing on 
young minister, rise 
Jace his hand on Mr. 
and I shall not 


rietta-street, Covent-garden. 2s. net.) 

The Teaching of the Lord contained in 
the Gospels, brought together under its 
principal heads by John Boyd Kinnear, 
author of ‘‘The Foundations of Re- 
ligion,’’ &e. (Smith, Elder & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) : 
A History of Socialism, by Thomas 
Kirkup: Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. First published in 1892, and 
based upon the authors articles on 
Socialism in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. (A. & C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net-) 

ee 
To CoRRESPONDENTS :-— etters, &c. 
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variety in his sermons and prayers, and 
deliver them with more energy; that he 
would endeavour to affect the feelings of 
his auditors as well as to inform their 
understandings ’’; ‘‘that the minister’s 
language in the pulpit should be more 
plain and level to the understanding of 
the lower classes of his hearers.’’ They 
respectfully advise ‘‘ that more care should 
be taken to arrange the papers before the 
service begins, so as to prevent those 
unpleasant feelings which are always 
excited when any embarrassment occurs ;”’ 
and they conclude with the confident 
assurance that the gentleman to whom 
this genial advice is addressed is capable 
of estimating the value of suggestions 
calculated to redound to his own as well 
as to his hearers’ benefit. 

By way of underlining the penultimate 
clause, it is mentioned parenthetically that, — 
under pressure of circumstances much to 
be lamented, the minister’s salary has to 
be reduced from £90 to £75. Thus to a 
virtuous yet unperfected preacher came 
honey of sweet counsel mixed with vinegar. 

During the next twenty years after Mr. 
Aspland left, the: Newport pulpit was 
occupied by a succession of good men 
whose works have followed them—Revs. 
John ‘Tingcombe, Benjamin Goodier, ~ 
William Stevens, and William Hughes, 
father of the present Mr. William Hughes, 
who lived on his farm at Youngwoods, 
but frequently occupied the pulpit. He 
was the first of a series of at least half a 
dozen ministers who have come to Newport 
from the North of Ireland. 

In 1823 came the Rev. Edmund Kell, 
M.A., still gratefully remembered, in whose ~ 
days the chapel was enlarged, and Sunday- 
schools added for the needs of the hundred ~ 
scholars. About this time an endowment 
of £30 a year became available, and there 


head he expressed his dissent from this | that end in view with John Foster, the well- 
unexpected addition to the ordination | known essayist, who was then an Indepen- 
service.’? Poor, venerable Mr. Mills!|dent minister at Frome. Such a change of 
He had to defend himself as best he might | pulpits did not seem unreasonable, as Foster 
after it was all over, and his kind old heart | had suffered a temporary aberration into 
could only proffer the plea that he could not | the light from.the dark ways of Calvinism. 
help it—while force of habit and acknow- | But, had nothing else intervened, the break- 
ledged propriety pushed him from behind, | down of his voice and his later return to 
a momentary glimpse of the ‘‘ curling | predestination would have stood in the 
locks’? of the suppliant gave rise to | way of his success at Newport. 
‘©a sudden and irrepressible desire’? to} Reference to Mr. Aspland’s distinguished 
complete the day’s work according to] career at Hackney for the ensuing forty 
ancient usage in spite of breach of con-| years would carry us beyond our present 
tract. The sin, we are glad to hear, | insular limits. 
though never forgotten, was promptly] Venerable minute-books have not failed 
forgiven. to preserve, amongst more important 
Robert Aspland is a bright robust figure | matters, some few details of quaint and 
in Unitarian history, so that another | human quality which we may be pardoned 
detail or two of his ministry in Newport | for recalling. 
may be permitted. There was no national system of educa- 
As on subsequent occasions, advantage | tion when, a hundred years ago, some of 
was taken of the presence of a goodly|the good island Unitarians undertook 
company of friends at the ordination | between them to spend four hours a week 
service to bring forward other business of | in the evenings teaching ‘‘ six poor boys ”’ 
importance. Hence the day is also marked |—the number of scholars was strictly 
as the birthday of the ‘‘ Southern Unitarian | limited—in the elements of the three R’s. 
Society.’? Second on the list of signatories | The amenities of a well-protected tariff 
to the rules adopted at its foundation is|are suggested by such items in the 
the name of the Rev. Thomas Dalton, | treasurer’s accounts as candles for the 
who, though at the time Vicar of Caris- | services at 14s. 4d. a dozen. We should 
brooke, was an avowed Unitarian and a|surmise that the temperance movement 
friend of both’Priestley and Lindsey. Such|had not made much headway in those 
an anomaly has not, as far as I am aware, | days, or was it that the age of parsimony 
occurred since, and the true Christian faith | had not set in, when ministerial supplies 
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Baptist, and though anything approaching pulpit for a few weeks on condition that recorded, a thousand volumes. If this 
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The story of how Mr. Kell founded the 
Church of the Saviour at Southampton, 
which is equally characteristic, belongs to 
the ecclesiastical history of that town, 
from which I am under severe tempta- 


tion to steal it, but space, if not honour, 
forbids. 
able ministry in Newport extended over 


thirty years, and when in 1853 it came to 


an end, Southampton was only too happy 
to welcome him to a fresh field of labour. 
As one who meant to go up with might 
against that ancient port, he set up his 
banner in The Ditches—the site of the 
_ original moat—subsequently removing to 
the fine church in High-street, in the heart 
of the city. 

& Mr. Kell’s activities in Newport extended 
over a wide field. He was the founder of 
the local museum, and a keen student 
of archeology, being a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. : 

Half a century or so since, the Unitarian 

congregation was a force of considerable 
moment in the life of theisland. At the 
incorporation of the borough of Newport 
in 1835, out of cighteen new town 
councillors no less than six were members 
of the High-street Church. 

* In 1875, the centenary of the present 
building was celebrated by the carrying 
out of somewhat extensive alterations. 
The chapel was re-seated and a new pulpit 
erected. The baptistery was then finally 
closed. In 1881 the excellent new school- 
Troom was built, and in 1894 the organ was 
placed in the chapel. The subsequent 
history of the congregation is a matter of 
yesterday and to-day, and is fresh in the 
minds of its present members and of many 
others. We need only to recall the 
names of John Dendy, William Jesse 
Jupp, and Clement Pike among its most 
recent ministers, and of Thomas Cooke, 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, and Robert 
Pinnock, who was five times Mayor of the 
town, among its laymen, to awaken a host 
of happy memories in the minds of those 
who have known and honoured them. 

H. M. L. 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE ASI KNEW) 
a8 HER. 


By Mrs. Frorence S. Kexxoa, or Fay, 
: Kansas, 
= (Brom the Chicago “ Unity.’’) 

inna n ip omimnirerienmie aay pee Ty SS Se eA 
- get as much pure milk and as many fresh 
eggs as she wanted for hospital use, and as 
time passed, and the fortunes of war left 
fields untilled, dairies and poultry yards 
more and more uncared for, this difficulty 
increased, until, in desperation, Mrs. 
Zz Bickerdyke determined to apply once 
again to the generous people of the North 
for help. Her plan for bringing a drove of 
cows and hens to camp was at first only 
laughed at, but this added to her deter- 
mination, and finally permission was 
given her to ‘‘try it.’ She {Secured a 
twenty days’ ‘‘ furlough,’’ and ere its ex- 


pitation had made a trip up through 
Tllinois and returned with one hundred fine 
milch cows ‘‘ warranted not to give chalk- 
and-water milk,’’ and a thousand hens, 


Suffice it to say, that Mr. Kell’s 
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_* Previous parts of this record appeared 


Sept. 15 and 29, and Oct. 6. 


each pledged to lay her ‘‘ one egg a day 
for hospital use.’? They were cared 
for on an island near Memphis by the 
““contrabands.’” As the months passed 
and there was no lack of pure milk and 
fresh eggs, many were they who blessed 
Mrs. Bickerdyke for her foresight and the 
wisdom of her plan. When finally the 
hospitals were broken up because they 
were no longer needed, these herds and 
flocks were given to faithful ‘‘ contra- 
bands ’’ who had cared for them. 

From Memphis Mrs. Bickerdyke. went 
to Vicksburg, where there was greater 
need of her services, working there and at 
Jackson through the long hot summer 
days, until, early in the fall, General Sher- 
man sent her North for rest. and recupera- 
tion, but only for a short time, for when he 
with his troop reached Chattanooga, she 
joined them there. She had a great ad- 
miration for several of our great generals, 
but most of all for Sherman. She loved 
him, and, after the fall of Vicksburg, she 
considered herself as part of his force and 
under his command, though he used 
laughingly to say she ‘‘ outranked ”’ 
him. 

She was put in charge of the field hos- 
pital at Mission Ridge near Chattanooga, 
after that dreadful battle ‘‘ above the 
clouds,’ in November, 1863, and, for 
over a month was the only woman there. 
It is almost impossible to imagine the 
scene there where the wounded and the 
exhausted assigned to her care numbered 
over two thousand. What a fearful tax 
upon her strength and her sympathies ! 
When I think of her here, recalling the 
mangled bodies, the faces distorted with 
pain, torn with shot?and shell, the long, long 
lines of them dead, wounded and dying, 
I think of that passage in ‘‘ Rab and 
His. Friends,’? where, in telling of the 
young medical students who came in eager 
haste to watch the operation performed 
for poor little “ Ailie’s ’’ relief, it says of 
them: ‘In them pity, as an emotion, 
ending in itself or at best in tears and a long 
drawn breath, lessens, while pity as a 
motive is quickened, and gains power and 
purpose.’’ This must have been her ex- 
perience. She had no time for tears 
nor for weak shrinking from the sight of 
suffering, so natural and common to 
woman. She must needs put all her ener- 
gies into work, her eyes must be clear, 
her hands steady to assist in the opcra- 


‘most kind, and would give relef in days 
to come. She must go here, there, and 
everywhere, helping, cheering, and en- 
couraging. One woman among over two 
thousand sufferers! -One of weaker nature 
and of less sure control of self must have 
been appalled by the magnitude of the 
task, but not Mother Bickerdyke. Her 
strength rose to meet the need and she 
was a very host in the work she did. 
* * * * 

But it told heavily upon her—the 
terrible scenes at Mission Ridge, the in- 
cessant work that. lasted all through 
the rest of November, through December, 


ston, to Altoona, and on to Atlanta. 
followed her leader through those long, hot 
summer days untiringly—merciless only 


and into January, when she broke down 
so utterly that she was obliged to go home 
to rest and regain her strength. She used 
to say with a shudder, as if again 1t was 


all Lefore her: ‘‘1 can never get those 
awful scenes out of my mind and sight. 
Sleeping or waking they are with me. 
I see the mangled bodies, shot and torn in 
every possible way, I hear the cries and 
groans. Oh, it is horrible! horrible! ”’ 
Ah, yes, indeed it was ‘“horrible,’’? but 
her resolution bore her through whatever 
she undertook, ' and she could endure 
any sight so only that she might help to 
alleviate the suffering and make the 
condition more, bearable. Her pity, her 
sympathy was expressed in action. There 
were no “‘ tears, idle tears,’? for her. 
Though she was so worn out with all 
she had endured, she recuperated quickly, 
and in March we find her again with Sher- 
man and his army going on from Chatta- 
nooga to Huntsville, from Huntsville 
to Nashville, and then on over that ter- 
nible road to Resaca. Over steep moun- 
tains, through narrow passes,’ and across 
streams and rivers she followed fearlessly 
—doing everywhere her good work— 
carrying cheer and comfort—wherever she 
went. Sometimes she would make a sud- 
den ‘‘ raid,’’ as she called it, on the north- 
ern people for the vegetables and sanitary 
supplies always so much needed, but 
these ‘‘ raids ’’ gave her no rest, but were 
all a part of the work she had set herself 
to do. I laughed to hear her tell of her 
bread baking along the line of march, 
and must almost agree with the negroes 
that there was ‘‘ magic in her hands,’’ or 
how else did she make good, sweet bread 
under such adverse circumstances. No 
wonder the soldiers said ‘‘ Mother Bicker- 
dyke could make bread on a mule’s back ”’ 
—or anywhere else. What memories of 
home those loaves of bread must have 
awakened in the soldier’s breast, and how 


good they must have tasted after living on 


“hard tack” and like army “ delicacies ’’ (2). 


From Resaca, after her work was done * 


there, the line of march followed to King- 
She 


to herself. Another brave, devoted woman 
went’ with her—Mrs. Eliza Porter—who 


long before had been named as “‘ the Angel 


of the Hospitals.’ The two women 
were very unlike in person and in methods 
of working, but both were alike devoted to 
the soldiers, and eager to alleviate, as far 
as possible, the horrors of war, and they 
comforted and cheered each other through 
General 
Bickerdyke must needs close his eyes 
for that last long sleep and send what 
comfort she could to his dear ones at home. 
She used to say laughingly that she 
“ treated an officer just as well as a private 
—ifthe behaved as well.’’ Shoulder straps, 
stars, and bars meant little to her unless 
they represented true worth and gallant 
service. All this she found in General 
McPherson—he whom Sherman loved, 
and of whom he spoke so highly—and we 
can think how her hands lingered over his 
cold face, and how, even as a mother might, 
she did what she could for him who no 
longer needed earthly services. 

Mrs. Livermore tells us how, while 
Sherman and his brave troops marched on 
rom ‘© Atlanta to the Sea,’’ Mrs, Bicker- 


McPherson fell, and Mother ere 


-»»ewhy.attemt to follow her in detail farther, 
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in all this writing, I have not given you 
such understanding of her character as 
will make you know how surely she would 
pursue her chosen work until all was done 
that could be done by woman’s hands and 
the army was disbanded, the soldiers 
gone to their homes to rest and, in time, 
to enter upon the gentler arts of peace, 
then indeed have I failed of my purpose— 
—and written in vain. But it was long 
after the cannons had ceased to roar and 
the guns were ‘‘ stacked ’’ before Mother 
Bickerdyke was mustered out, as she 
was finally, with the last of the Illinois 
troops at Camp Butler, Springfield, ll. in 
March, 1868. Up to that time she had 
found plenty to do in different hospitals, 
where sick and wounded soldiers yet 


lingered, and she did it all faithfully to 
the last, 
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such as cultivating his chief’s garden or 
conducting a tribal hunt, or carrying heavy 
packages on the head long distances for a 
benevolent employer. In a dozen books 
I have read upon the subject are innumer- 
able instances of the ready way in which 
savages will respond with resolute loyalty 
to those who treat them kindly and justly. 

What differs is his notion of the good of 
life. Having done sufficient to bring a 
modicum of food and shelter, he deems it 
good to bask in the beloved sun-rays, and 
admire the ripening grain, and watch his 
cattle, and recite tales of derring-do. He 
loves all animal pleasures too, and they fill 
somewhat too large a place in his mind. 
But, alter all, it isa savage mind. When, 
however, a hailstorm suddenly destroys 
his crops he does not whine, but cheerfully 
accepts the new necessity, and takes to the 
long path that leads to the mines, where his 
companions often die of pneumonia or 
contract consumption. Such work belongs, 
however, only to the period of want. When 
circumstances brighten he will return to 
the free and open-air life, which he loves 
better than the wage-carner’s existence in 
the compounds. That open-air life seems 
to him the only real life. And many 
moderns, weary of the sicknesses of civi- 
lisation, are inclined to agree that he has 
chosen the better part. 

Like other children, he is not a utilitarian. 
He is a materialist, whose materialism is 
glorified by the natural romantic and 
idealising power of childhood. He lives 
‘nan atmosphere of poetry. He is always 
on the stage. He is always posing and 
playing at make-believe. He performs 
every function with histrionic éclat. Elo- 
quence, dramatic action are second nature 
to him. When he adopts European civi- 
lisation he takes it with a child’s happiness 
inanew toy. To travel on the railways in 
South Africa is to be ever repeating the 
experience of taking our ‘Sunday-school 
children at home to the seaside. Only the 
children are grown up here. They sing 
the music-hall songs learnt through the 
The 
windows are crowded with dusky faces. 


_ They accost their fellows at every station 
‘with mirthful badinage, and every plat- 


form is ringing with laughter and good 
humour. - They contrast favourably with 


the sour-visaged European -you may 


very seldom chance to see, who is soured 


by, dis _....by_disappointment or hardened _by greed. 
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children of the sunshine into sullen factory 
hands and half-blind, meagre-faced office 
‘clerks! Yet the creation of new wants 
and the extension of European methods of 
education is leading numbers of their race 
into the South African counterparts of 
these trades and professions of ourindustrial 
system. 
AAT. 

To remove into a new world does not of 
itself suffice to generate a new world of 
thought and feeling. But a new genera- 
tion born in the new country, and ex- 
clusively bred under new conditions, 
acquires a new mind and a new spirit. For 
them their forefathers’ emigration becomes 
a way of salvation. I will try to analyse 
this new spirit as I see it witnessed in 
South Africa. 

The first element that attracts the atten- 
tion of the student of human nature 1s a 
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certain robustness ard sanity in the charac- 
ter of the born Colonial. Life is almost 
entirely lived in the open air. The veld 
has a rare power of knocking the nonsense 
out of a man. A youth who has been 
‘* roughing it ’’ in battle with the elements 
can never so effectively play the fool in 
elegant drawing-rooms. The typical Colo- 
nial is lithe, alert, spare as an Arab race- 
horse, a man of action rather than a man 
of words, capable of silence and endurance, 
possessing the natural grace that comes 
from intimacy with wide and open-faced 
Nature, affable, with complete absence of 
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to the tender and gracious things that are 
as a bloom on the peach of civilisation ; 
there is a certain hardness and bluntness of 
sensibility to the ideal virtues that survive 
amid the ancient civilisations in spite of 


their anachronism. 


In the South African press the state of 


the money market is the first item in the 
epitome of news ; in Britain it is the last. 
Perhaps in both lands utilitarian con- 
siderations are held to be uppermost, but 
we still retain in Britain an old-world 
shame which makes a difference at least in 


the emphasis of our confession. 

South Africa is the home of realism. It 
is not a place to tell dreams. You have 
to show the practical value of your ideas ; 
and if the new theology or the new psy- 
chology, or the new diet, or what not, 
cannot vindicate itself on practical grounds, 
it stands little chance of winning a hearing. 
Herein lies the hope of acceptance and the 
fear of rejection of our rational message. 
That 50 per cent. of the European popula- 
tion attend the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and that it possesses so much property and 
enjoy so many emoluments, constitute two 
reasons in its favour ; but that the D.R. C., 
with all its power and its prophecy of our 
early untimely end, failed to crush us out of 
existence, and our members have such a 
strange prejudice for paying their debts, 
are two arguments in favour of the Liberal 
Church of South Atrica, still weak and little, 
but destined to become a thousand. 

Cape Town. J. Tyssut Davis 


airs, free from condescension or patronage, 
knowing no haughty disdain, and fearing 
not “‘the blank amaze of their haughty 
gaze’’ of any of the bluest-blooded 
aristocrats in the world. There is no moon- 
shine about him, and no fear of tradition 
or convention or the tyranny of great 
names. He has an air of frankness, of 
sincerity, of salubrious good humour. 

From this sane and virile quality flows 
his optimism. Under these brilliant skies 
it requires some effort to be depressed and 
morose, and dwell in the thought of natural 
depravity of human nature and to call 
existence a vale of tears. The very climate 
is killing out Calvinism. Meteorological 
conditions render the old theology effete 
and useless. The Colonial believes in 
himself, in his gifts of grace and gifts of 
nature, in his future, in his people, in his 
country. Mutual hero worship is a pro- 
minent feature of social gatherings and of 
press notices. The very fact that you 
co-exist with me in a certain territory 
raise your value in my eyes. There is a 
spirit of cordial fellowship, of good com- 
radeship, of radiant confidence in each 
other that is almost infectious. 


This worth may be derived from the 
fewness of the European population. 
Imagine the people of London spread over 
the whole of Europe, and you have some 
idea of the sparseness of white population 
in the whole sub-continent. The popula- 
tion of the Cape is less than that of Bir- 
mingham. Soa greater importance attaches 
to every individual than in England. 
Your landing is published. Your doings 
reported. Your sayings chronicled. You 
begin to feel that you possess a greatness, 
recognition of which has been sadly neg- 
lected at home. Here people are far- 
seeing and appreciate genius. But it is 


Tae Indian National Congress was 
opened at Calcutta on Wednesday with 
the presidential address of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. It was a powerful plea for self- 
government, and for union and strenuous 
agitation to that end on the part of the 
people of India; Mr. Naoroji pleaded for 
a national system of free compulsory edu- 
cation, and said: ‘‘ The peasants of Russia 
are fit forand obtained the Duma from the 
greatest autocrat in the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of 
the free British Empire, proclaimed to the 
world, ‘The Duma is dead; long live 
the Duma!’ Surely the fellow-citizens 
of that statesman and the free citi- 
zens of that Empire by birthright and 
pledged rights are far more ~ entitlea 
to self-government, a constitutional re- 
presentative system, than the peasants of 
notso wait for their Parliament. We are 
not allowed to be fit for 150 years. We 
can never be fit till we actually undertake 
the work and the responsibility. While 
China in the East and Persia in the West 
of Asia are awakening, and. Japan has 
already awakened, and Russia is struggling 
for emancipation—and all of them des- 


animals, encounter with whom means 
adventure and novelty and peril; contact 
with so diverse races and different civilisa- 


Rwpid-ale deny? DESPA vail {sob PU ete Res 


tions—all this appeals to the fancy and 
stirs the imagination. No wonder the 
Colonial finds England dull and cramped, 
and callsit ‘‘ Noah’s ark,’’ forthe greatness 
of an old country is not to be found of the 
eye alone. That greatness must be sought 
for in its libraries, its art galleries. And 
here we place our finger on the deficiencies 
of Colonial culture. There is very little 
literary or artistic taste, very little love 
of art and poetry. There is a defect im 
sentiment, in reverence, in susceptibility 


potisms—can the free citizens of the 
British Indian Empire continue to remain 
subject to despotism—the people who 
were among the first civilisers of the 
world? The modern world owes no little 
gratitude to these early civilisers of the 
human race. Are the descendants of the 
earliest civilisers to remain in the present 
times of spreading emancipation, under 
the barbarous system of despotism, un- 
worthy of British instincts, principles, 
and civilisation %*” 


ee 
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OBITUARY. 


EDWIN CLEPHAN, J.-P. 


ANOTHER of our stalwarts has gone to 
his rest, and we shall sadly miss the 
bright and vigorous presence of Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, of Leicester, who passed away 
on Sunday morning, at his residence in 
Regent-road, Southfields, in his ninetieth 
year. Leicester has lost one of its finest 
citizens, the Great Meeting a most loyal 
member, and our whole community a 
leader of generous enthusiasm and the 
greatest ,kindliness of nature. 4} is.) * 

Mr. Clephan was of Scotch descent, but 
was born at Stockton-on-Tees, May 29, 
1817. He went as a young man to 
Leicester, where his eldest brother, Mr. 
James Clephan, was on the editorial staff 
of the Leicester Chronicle. After some 
years with a jeweller and silversmith, 
Edwin Clephan entered the Bank of 
Messrs. Paget & Kirby, and became in 
time confidential manager and friend of 
Mr. T. Tertius Paget, and subsequently 
partner in the firm of Paget, Paget 
& Clephan. After fifty - six years’ 
work Mr. Clephan retired from busi- 
ness, but by no means from active 
service of the public. Education, philan- 
thropy and politics alike claimed his 
strenuous service, and he was among the 
most generous of men. Himself of trained 
artistic tastes, he did much for the Art 
School and was President of the Leicester 

. Society of Artists; he was no less devoted 
to music, and was on the Council of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society. A 
borough and a county magistrate, he was 
assiduous in his duties and honoured 


for his sound judgment and _ high 
integrity of character. He was a 
trustee of the general charities of 


the borough, a Governor. of the Infirmary, 
and in many other ways devoted to the 
public good. He was twice Master of the 
John o’ Gaunt Lodge of Freemasons. He 
was a keen politician and a leader of the 
Liberals in his borough and county. For 
many years he served on the committee of 
the National Liberal Federation. 

At the Great Meeting Mr. Clephan had 
been for twenty-five years chairman of 
the vestry, and he was for many years on 
the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. In 1884-5 he 
active member of the committee of the 
ear de keenly interested especially 
in the missionary work for 
our churches. f ee 

Mr. Clephan retained almost to the end 
the vigour and fire of his youth, and 
certainly was ‘“ always young for liberty.” 
His presence in a meeting always told: 
he could always be counted on for 
generous judgment and generous help. 
We must not mourn that after close upon 
ninety years of such a useful life. he 
is granted his discharge, but let his 
memory remain with us, an inspiration 
in all true and honourable work. 

With Mr. Clephan’s daughters, Mrs. A. 
H. Paget, Mrs. G. 8. Elgood; and Miss 
Clephan, the deepest Sympathy will be 
felt, a sympathy with much more than 
petoN In it, with the 
ife, 
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afternoon. 


BASIL MARTINEAU. 


A worp of remembrance we must dedi- 
cate also to Mr. 
Martineau’s youngest son, who passe 
away, aS we announced last week, at his 


Wednesday, December 19, at the age of 
67, He had been (ill only for a few days, 
of influenza first, on which the fatal 
pneumonia supervened. Born in Liver- 
pool, September, 
youngest of the family, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Edith Martineau, and as a 


was being 


Hope-street Church 
the family 


On the removal of 


while 
built. 


shipping office, and then was articled to 
Mr. Philip Henry Lawrence, and became 
a solicitor. He was passionately fond of 


Chapel. With his brother Russell, and 


in preparing the musical edition of Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘‘Hymns of Praise 
Prayer,’’ published in 1876. He married 


entirely unassuming, of deep and true 


ingin Rosslyn Hill Chapel, was enriched by 
the music that he loved, and was con- 
ducted both there and at the Hampstead 
Cemetery by the Rev. Henry Gow. 


WORSHIP. 


J saw a throne, but not of gold, 
No king sat thereupon ; 

No sinners worshipped, bent and old, 
A sun that never shone. 


The throne was Earth, the people Here, 
Intent to know the Truth, 

Who, as they loved her, lost their fear 
And found the heart of youth. 


They looked on heaven pure and calm, 
They bore their sorrow’s load, 

They sang.a mighty ancient psalm _ 

Dec. 18, 1906. Roiio RUussEtt. 


May we once more renew our appeal 


copies of THE InQuirER to Free Libraries 
throughout the country? We have for 
years had reason to be grateful to friends 
who have generously aided in this work 

but with further help it might be largely 
extended. The late Mr. Bristow used to 
subscribe for six copies to be sent to as 
many theological colleges. That is a 
subscription which we should gladly see 

taken up again. 


WILLAsTon ScHoo..—Alan F, Coventry, 


of Willaston School, Nantwich, eldest.son 
of Mr. Ernest Coventry, has gained an 


memory of such a | exhibition i t i I 
The funeral service, after cremation, Magdadet cae oe ae 3 


affection, was brought to a peaceful close. | ;hitaker 


The funeral service, last Saturday morn- | unanimous invitation to the Park-street Church, 
in succession to the Rev. F..H. Vaughan, and ~ 
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was at the Great Meeting on Friday] NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission. 
—The annual Christmas treats to the old people 
and children of the Sunday-school were held on 
Dec. 14 and 15. On the first evening the 


Basil Martineau, Dr. | children had their tea and magic lantern enter- 
qd | tainment, each child being given a garment 


provided by the Mary Carpenter Guild. An 
interesting feature was the Scripture recitations 


residence, 3, Eldon-road, Hampstead, on | by the children to compete for Bibles kindly 


presented by the treasurer of Oakfield-road 
Church. On the following evening the old 
people and inmates of Stokes Croft Almshouse 
and elder scholars had their tea, after which 
there was a public meeting and entertainment, . 


1839, Basil was the|when Mr. P. J. Worsley, &president ofj the _ 


Mission, took the chair, and there were present 
the Revs. A. N. Blatchford and Edgar I. Fripp, 
treasurer and secretary of the Mission, and 


small boy {shared in the wonderful year | friends from Bristol and Clifton congregations. 
of his father’s residence abroad, 1848-9, | Mzs. Hartland distributed the prizes to the elder 


scholars. A very kind letter was read from the 
missionary, Mrs. Broadrick, expressing her keen 
regret at not heing able to be present at either 


to London, he was for some years In a | meeting on account of recent indisposition, her 


warm interest in the work, and her sincere 
hope that she would soon be about aniongs 
them again. ip 

W. 


Cardiff (Resignation). — The Rev. 


music, which he had studied under Mr. | Whitaker, B.A., having accepted ‘an invitation 
Hermann in Liverpool, and was for many | to Hull has resigned the pulpit of the West Grove 
years organist at Little Portland-street | Church. 


Glasgow: St. Vincent-street —Following 
on the special services and meetings which 


the late Rev. J. T. Whitehead, he joined marked the jubilee celebrations, a sale of work 


was opened on Friday, Dee. 14, by: Dr. John 


and Barlow, chairman of the church committee, 


and on Saturday, 15th, by Mrs. Ballantyne, 
President of the Ladies’ Social Sewing Society. 


Clara, daughter of Mr. William Fell, of | The results were entirely gratifying both to the 
Ambleside, who survives him, His life, | ladies who took part and the congregation as a 


The amount realised was about £150. 
(Appointment). — The Rey.  W. 
B.A., of Cardiff, has accepted a 


whole. 
Hull 


expects to enter upon his new charge on the first 
Sunday in February. , pape 


OUR CALENDAR. — 


—— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
—— op 
SUNDAY, December 30 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev 
ARTHUR HURN. e 


not 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr,JESsE HIPPERSON, — 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, — 


1l and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Fincbley- 

road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar DApLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


1 L.and.71..Rev..W..J... SUPP. 
alo Sanceanr sain 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill- t 
ll and 6.30, Rev. A. Gotan, Mae 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Pzrrris, 


for special subscriptions, in order to send | Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chathar- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. RawinGs, M.A. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel 
: 0:80) Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 
ighgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1 
ae a Ts ae ae A. CHARLESWORTH. ee 

or ssembly oom, B 
; G. WARD. seg 
[slington, Unity Church. Unper-street, 11 an 
Rev. E. Savenn Hac, M.A, : anda ts 
Kentish Town. Clarence-road, N -W., 11.15 and 7 
_, Rev. F. Hankinson. , : 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 1], 
' ee Oe oes > ALIEN, 
Mewisham, Unitarian Christian C igh- 
* street, 11 and 7, Rov. W. W. OC panee 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7 
- Rev. J. Pace Hoprps, ’ : 
pee eera terest Church and 
teen, Rev. 
Packhare v. GorDoN Cooprr, B.A. 
: GEORGE CritceLry, B.A 


116 and 


Rev. ©. Roprr, B.A.; 


Mission, Bethnal 


Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. F 


SS FES nt 


5 oe 
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Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 

fx and 6.30, Rev. J. JENKins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Fetrx Tayzor, 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, Iland 7, Mr, 
EpWwarpD CaPpLEeton. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rov. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Warp; 

j 6.30, Mr. E. C; Hiaains. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
C. Roper, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Churoh, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


CE 


PROVINCIAL. 


Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt, 
Buiaoxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGezs. 
BuaoxKpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
Bovugnemoory, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerepia Jones, M.A. 
Briexton, Christ Church, New-road, North 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirstnEy PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1} and 6.30, 
Rey. Groner STREET. 
CANTERBUBY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Smrru. 
CuxrstrR, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, ll and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EvANs. 
Dovzs, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1) 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginevrr, B.A. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1) and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Margrern. 
Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 
LzuicrstsER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GerTRUD. VON PErzoLtp, M.A. 
Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. < 
LivereooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHarLEs CRADDOCK. 
LiverPoou, Hope-street Church, 1! and 6.30 
Rev. H. D. RoBERts. 
LivzrrooL, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. ODGERS, B.A. 
Maipsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 
: Rey. A. FarquHARsoNn. 
- Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 
Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. BuRRows. 
OxrForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER, 
PorTsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. R. FINNERTY. 
- PortsMoutn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. I 
SoaBBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.465 and 6.30, 
? Rey. OTtweEr. Binns. 
Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Moeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEAsDALE REED. 


anays) ae: eats) 2.16 6.30, M 


Blackfriars, 


li and 6.30, 


Si MOU 
Rev. WittiAM AGAR. 

SouruenD, Darnley-road, 1], Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans, 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity. Hall, Lower Union-strest, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConnoRk. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
th to road children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Bualby, wholesome 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their ' Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


a eee 
4 Night Porter. 


TH, Sid Dheex_ag, High-street, 11 and 8.30, 


TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. : 
Tunseipen Wexxs, Mechanics’ Institute,D udley- 
road, 11 and 6.30 
Wast Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxKzs. 
=o 
IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 
a ~~ 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWiTH, New Street Meeting House 
a See 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. J. Tyssun Davis, 
B.A. 


Board aiid Residence, 


a 


OURNHEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Olif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.— Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


wT. LEONARDS-ON-SHA,—‘“ Oran- 

tock,” 59, Warvior-saquare. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Portsr. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
Resipence for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests.’ Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
- HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


See — Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


B (TEMPERANCE), a 
i HART §T,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON 


Near the British Museum, 


ass nding, Smokie 
Ea 3s. to 5 Ge aes A ideluerre charge for B& 
ES Bedroom. Attendance, Table a’Héte Breakfas 
Ee] and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day 
2 Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
“Bookcraft,” London. 


eres 


: Telegraphic Address : 


See 

-PURE HONEY.—One, Two, Three Pound 
Jars, and upwards, 9d. per pound. Suitable 
for Presents.—RIDGWELLS, Woodham Ferris, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


: BIRTH. 

Krtroy.—On December 21st, at 69, Cromwell- 
treet, Nottingham, to Staff- Surgeon L. 
Kilroy, R.N., and Mrs. Kilroy (née Dowson), 
a daughter. 

NoRBURY.—On December 26th, at Forest View 
House, Chingford, Essex, to Clarence and 
Agnes Norbury, a son (Hubert Noel). 


DEATHS. : 
CLEPHAN—At Leicester, on the 23rd inst., 
Edwin Clephan, J.P., in his 90th year. No 
flowers, by request. : 2 
Merrcer.—On December 19th, at Ditchling, 
Emily Mercer, aged 83 years. 


Schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hieseate, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tarpor, B,A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss Esrupr Case, 
Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tripos. 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EstrErBRooK 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

Next Term begins on January 17th. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations, Many years’ 

experience in public schools and private 
families. 


OACHING IN MATHEMATICS.— 
Pupils prepared for Matriculation and 
Intermediate Arts London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, Scholarship Examinations, by 
an experienced High School Mistress (re- 
gistered).—Miss A. M. Wricut, 19, New 
Grove, Cricklewood, London. 


UNITARIAN HOME FISSIONARY COLLEGE 


Notice to Candidates. 


HE attention of Candidates is drawn to the 
following change in By-Law No. 2:— 
“ Candidates will be required to attend 
before the Principal and Tutor, &c., on the 
third Monday in February. On the evening 
of the same day, the Committee will consider 
the application of each Candidate, and have 
an interview withhim. Afurther Examin- 
ation in writing will be held in June, 
based on the Matriculation subjects of 
the Victoria University of Manchester, 
and on the Scriptures in English. 
Applications to be serggin not later than the 
first diy of February. 


WINIFRED 


€ “BLOM aTert Ss Corvite: USE. 
eee NT ray Crescent, Tollingto 
London, N. 
HIS Home receives poor children, after 
ah illness or surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their health and strength. 

Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 years. Application to be made 
to Miss M. PrircHarp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. _ : 

Subseriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hion. Treasurer, W. M. Buytu, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Prircuarp. A report of the work 
done during the last year can be had on 
application to the Hon. Secretary. 


Preliminary Notice. ; 
SWINTON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 
Aa BAAZAAAE 


WILL BE HELD ON 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
APRIU 18th, 19th, 20th, 1907. 


The Obiect of the Bazaar is to raise £300 in aid of 
Church Funds. 
Contributions in money or goods will be gratefully received by 
Mr. T. MUSKER Sec.,32, Cheetham Road, Swinton. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. : 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. net each. 
ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE GHRISTIAN LIFE: 
| 
DISCOURSES. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D Situation 
cipal ations 
LONGMANS, G : 
REEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. VACANT AND WANTED 
SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK, | 1° PARENTS AND GUARDIAN 
Seasonable Gift Books, || 7 Passes co out Pe dusational | 1A” OLBR i tho Cornet oa am 
: Publishing Co. at c} CIES in their Commercial Depart 
3 g Co., Merthyr Tydfil. Cr. 8vo.,| for a few YOUN y 
SS SS 55 pp., with quaint illustrations, 5s, ; 5s 6d. | Educati G GENTLEME 
OY THE : post free. Ber Uke Is anired jon Sud esp ; No Preminm 
: rm of Indentures four yea 
Apply by letter only to the S 
| Rev, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. The ANGIENT BARDS of BRITAIN | tktiia’ Witton’ Birmingham 
ie ) Da CALLED ‘‘ DRUIDS”). At a : 
Se Ee eing a Critical Inquiry into Traditi TED, a situation as 
IBEE SONGS| Science VV ofan ten gf ase 
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